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INDHAK, » term employed to designate 
piflfits, and aniaials peculiar to India ns. 
INDIAN AILANTU8. AUanthnfc exoelsa. 

INDIAN AFGHANS. See Afghanistan. 
INDIAN ALMOND, Ttrminalia catappa. 
— Linn, 

' INDIAN AliOB, Aloe Indica.— Soyle. 

INDIAN APPLE THEE, Feronia elephan- 
tum.— Con*. 

INDIAN AECHIPBLAGO, the eastern 
archipelago or Ifalayanesia. See Archipelago : 
India. Indonesia, 

INDIAN BACCHUS. See Bama. 

INDIAN BERHY. Cooculus Indioue. 
INDIAN BIRTHWORT. AristoloOhia In-, 
dies. 

INDIAN BLACKWOOD, Dalbergia 
INDIAN BLISTERING FLY. Mylabrisep. 
INDIAN BORAGE. Ch*hota kalpa, UM. 
INDIAN BUCKBEAN. Menyanthes Indica. 
Syn. of Villarsia Indica.— Kent. 

INDIAN BUTTER-TREE. Basaiabutyrsoea. 
INDIAN OADABA, Cadabn Indica.— Xaw, 
INDIAN CALICOES. See Calicut j Cotton 
manufacture. 

INDIAN CAtTCASUS. See Koh. 

INDIAN CEDER. See Cedar ; Deodar. 
INDIAN'CELOSIA. Celosia Asiatica. 
INDIAN’cHESNUT, Pavia indica. —JBayfe 
111 . 

INDIAN CLOVER. See Clover. * 

INDIAN COPAL TREE. Vateria Indica*^ 
Linn. . , 

INDIAN CORAL TREE. Erythrma Indica. 

INDIAK.CORK TREE. Bigoonia Suberosa. 
INDIAN CORN. Zea mays. See Maize. Oli- 
nate. ^ ^ 

INDIAN COTTONS. See Cotton. 
INDIAN CRESS. Nasturtium. See Trbpmo* 
laoe», ,, 

INDIAN CROCODILE. See Crooodilidm. 
INDIAN DAMMER WOOD. Choloroxyion 
iiupada. 

INDIAN DUGONG, Halioore dugong. 
INDIANE. It. Chintz. 

INDIAN ELM. UliDi]^s integrifolius.— 
INDIAN ELEMt* Sw Colopbonia. 
INDIAN EMrlER. British India it <^^nds 
»ver lySSO, square miles from S'* to W ff* L» 
ind from. 6S° to 92"^ S. See British India* 
INDIAN FEVER FEW, Antbcmir pyre* 
thrum. — /T. &nnth» 


INDIAN FIGS. Ficus indies.— Ajbn. 

INDIAN GUM ANQCE TREE'. Vateria 
Indies,— 

INDIAN GUM ARABIC TREE, Acieia 
arabica. — WiUd^ * 

INDIAN GU'm TREE. Emg, Isonandra 
aonminata.— XtW. 

INDIAN HEMP. Cannabis sativa. See 
Hemp. 

INDIAN HOUBARA OR BUSTARD. 
Houbara Macqueenii.— Gray. 

INDIAN-INK.^ a black pigment used for 
water colour painting. See China ink. 

INDIANISOHER ROHR, Gbb., Bamboo. 

INDIANISCME-VOGELNESTER. Gb». 
Edible bird-nests. 

INDIANiSCHE-VOGELNESTJES. Dut. 
Edible bird nests. 

INDIAN ISIS. See Lakshmi. 

INDfAN ISLANDERS. See India. 

^ INDIANITE. This mineral occurs in gra* 
nuiar masses: it has a hardness 6*6 to 5*5. 
It scratches gldf^. The colour is white or grey- 
> ish ; lustre shining ; transtucent ,* specific gra- 
vity 2‘6i. ,It is iiifusitle by the blow>pipe, 
and gelatinis'es in acids. It occurs associated 
with garnet, felspar^ fibrolite, and hornblende. 

INDIAN JACK-TREE. Artocarpus integri- 
folia. 

INDIAN JALAP. Ipomoca turpethum. 

INDIAN-KINO. Dried juice of Buteafron- 
dosa. 

INDIAN LABURNUM, Cassia fistula.— 
Linn. 

INDIAN LILAC. Azadiraebta Indica— A. 
JU88> 

INDIAN LITERATURE. See Javan. 

INDIAN MADDER, Lam. Hedyotes umbel- 
lata Lam.^^K: See Dyes Munjit. 

INDIAN > MAHOGANY. Cedrela tuna. 
— JBoa?5. 

. INDrAfTMALLOW. Abutilon Indieum,— 
Don. Country Mallow. See Chay. 

INDIAN MATA. See Bama. 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN ASH, Cotonnitn 
baccillaris. 

INDIAN MULBERRY, Morinda ciirifolia, 
— Linn. 

INDIAN MYRRH., in Europe a commer- 
eial name to a substance surmised to be pro- 
duced from a species of Amyris. ' It is suppos- 
ed to be the googul of the bazars. 

INDIAN NAVY.— The first name was that 
of Bombay Marine, and they were employed in 



INDIAN NAVY. 


INDIAN OCEAN. 


suppiessluff piracy and Blavery and m connot- 
ing a\\ political quealiona in tbo Persian Gulf, 
Ecd Sea, and African coasts. 


Sailing Vcaaels. 




Steam Ship’s in 18<58. 


Assaye, 

Auckland ... ••• 

Ajilaha ... ••• r 

Assyria.CRiver S. Boat) ... 

Berenice , ... 

Comet (River S. Boat) ... 
Chenaub (do) 

Conquerer (do) ... 

Perooz 

Lady Canning •• 

Indus (River 8. Boat) ... 
Jhelum (do) 

Napier (do) 

Nimrod 

Punjab ... ... 

Pl.inet (River S. Boat) 

Dalliousie 

Prince Arthur ... 

Pleiad 

Semiramis 

Satellite (River S, Boat 
Snake 

, Victoria ... 

Zenobia * 

Coromandel 
Sir H. Havelock,.. 

On tram 

Frere 

Sir H. Lawrence.,, 
Goolanar... 

Lady Falkland ... 
Mootnee (Wooden Flat] 
Euphrates (Iron do] 

Su Hedge (Iron Flal^ 
Beeas (Iron do) 
Ravee (Iron do) 
Nitocris (Iron do] 
Ethersey (wooden do] 
Kotree (Iron do) 
Keddywany( Wooden d 
Tatla (Iron do’ 
Cursetjee (Wooden do 


200 7001800 lO Tigris 


117 220 946 4 

500 1450 4 

42 40 204 1 

104 230 664, 1 
52 40 204 1 

42 60 499 1 

42 50 269 1 

200 600 1450 7 
90 160 700 ... 
62 100 622 I 
42 60 499 1 

1 61 90 446 1 



Qeorgiana 

Charlotte 

Emily 

Augusta 


The Indian Navy was abolished in 1862. 
In consequence of the refusal of the Admiralty 
to receive Indian officers into the Royal Navy, 
a Bombay marine was formed for the transport 
of troops and stores, and other civil duties, on 
1 the same footing as the Bengal marine and not 

I ..*1 1. n — 


Sailing Vessels. 


Acbar (Receiving Ship) 
Beemah (Pattamar) 

Clivo 

Constance 

Elphinstono 

Euphrates 


42 60 499 1 . . ^ j * 

61 90 446 1 the same footing as the Bengal marine and not 

52 40 204 1 under martial law. Captains of seven years’ 

200 700180010 standing and all officers who had completed 
52 60 336 1 30 years* service according to the old, or 2(; 

150 1801022 .. years in India under the new furlough regula 

! 150' 1501246 2 tions, retired upon a pension of M50, retain 

46^ 30 140 ing their right to succeed to the Senior Lisi 

200* 300 960 8 Pension of J08OO in their turn, or upon a pre< 

42 60 33*^ 1 pe^'siou of £ 550 , giving up their right t< 

6 10 40 .. higher annuity. Captains of less standing 

104 2.30 705 3 ^^^9, with the right to succeed to the highe 

! 200 280 1003 8 pension or £450, waving that right. Com 

150 2501026 , manders whose appointments dated prior t 

.1 62 TlO 6io!!*. 1831, £450, after 1831, £400, all officer 

62 110 610... retiring to l»ave the honorary ran 

62 110 Clo].*,* Captain in the Indian Navy, The 2 
62 110 6lol.*, Senior Lieutenants retired with the rank c 

20 40 215 !!! Commander, and received £300 per annuir 

37 40 200 * The next 24 Lieutenants £250; and the r< 

45 V P 42 raainine 20 Lieutenants £200. ThelSSenic 
20*^ 186 * Mates £150 each. All Mates who have bee 

29 299 ' the List, £125 ; these officers t 

24 446* " Lieutenants. All other Mates, £10 

24 208' * E®ch Midshipman £60. ThesixSenh 

** 00 153* * Pursers retired on £300 1 tl»e"n«--it six c 

* 13 *' *'* 274* ' ^250 ; and the remaining 11 on £200. Eac 

** oi. *’ *' 150' ** Captain’s Clerk received a pension of £61 

•• 28 151>’!.* INDIAN NETTLE TREE, Celtis oriei 

*’ i«o' ** talis : Sponia orientalis, FbiVL 

INDIAN OCEAN.— The Gulf Stream 

*’* the Eastern Seas, issues from the Bay of Be 

- ■■■■ — gal, passes through the Straits of Malacca, at 

• . oS sweeps to the north along the Asiatic 001 

I fl 9 modifying the climate. It is called by t 

Q H Japanese Kuro-Siwo and debouches^ to t 

— . — , — Philippine islands, and thence rnshos into t 

75 1202 20 great Pacific describing an ale of a gthst dri 

... 30 66 14 as far as the Aleutian Isles, on which itlcifti 

114 420 4 strange woods. The watiefs of this eastern G 

*• 46 182 3 Stream are of an indigo tint. The Sargasso wei 

... 114 38712 oceupW the centre of the stteain. Ode' of 1 

255 10 Large currents of water which have their onj 
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INDU 


INDUK 


iQ i\\Qlu(^u Ocean, u well known Mot&m* \ Uke matkaVa o( l&uTopa and Kmexica*^ Tke 

b\qae ouirenti called at Ihe Cape of Qood \ eaoutckonc wbicb va btou^bt ftom ibe lelanda 
Hope ibe LaguUaa eurcent. j^uolbeimakeailalottba Indian KtcVdpalago, \a ftomibe\3teeo\a 
way ibiougli ibe Slraita o( Halaoca, and being \ elaatica, a climbing plant oi vetj rapid growth 
ioined bv other warm atreama from the Java \ and gigantic dimenaiona. A. single plant is 

rtl il i • * n - ?<• 1 - U.. Ku trt All 


jviiiw wj vDu^k EucaiUB iKUlu iuo tiaiftt 

and Gbioa Seaa, ftowe out into the Pacibc like 
another Gulf Btream, between the Philippines 
nnd the shores of Asia. Thence it attempts 
the great circle route for the Aleutian Islands 
tempering climates and losing itself in the sea 
on its route towards the N. W. Coast of 
America. There is a counter current of odd 
water between it and the China shore, 

INDIAN PAPER BIRCH, Betulabhoj* 
putra. — Wall, Hoyle, B. Jacquemoutii* 
Spach, 

INDIAN PELLITOEY, AntbcmU pyre- 
thrum, — if. Kunih, ‘ 

INDIAN PENNYWORT, Hydrocotyle 
asiatica. — Linn, 

INDU'N PORCUPINE, Hyslrix leucura. 
— Syhe, , . 

INDIAN ROOT. Asclepias currasavica. — 

Linn, 

INDIAN PRENET, Vitex trifolia— Z*«». 
INDIAN PYRACANTHA, Crataegus ere- 

nulatR.— i2ojr6. 

INDIA RUBBER, or Caoutchouc, the 
cominou name of a vegetable compound which 
is found in all plants with a milky juice. 
The families of plants which furnish this 
milky juice iu the greatest abundance are— 
Moraoem, Euphorbiace®, Artooarpaceae, Apo- 
cynacem, Cichoracem, Papaveracem, Carnpanu- 
hWffi, and Lobeliaccffi. India rubber has 
long been known to the natives of the East 
Indies and South A raerica. It ivns not, how- 
ever, till the expedition of the French Acade- 
micians to South America in 1735 that its 
properties and nature were made known in 
Europe by a memoir upon it by M. de la 
Condamine. And subsequent notices of it 
were sent to the French Academy in 1751 by 
M. Fresnau, and in 17C8 by M. Macquer. 
The plants employed for procuring India-Rub- 
ber are very numerous, but the tree which, 
in Contineiltal India, supplies most is the 
Ficus elastica, a tree exceedingly abundant in 
Assam. All the species of Ficus yield Caout- 
chouc to a greater or less extent in their 
juices, and even the Common Fig <Ficu8 
Carica) of Europe contains it. Species of 
Ficus produce the Caoutchouc brought from 
Java ; and F. radula, F. elliptic, and* F. 
prinoidos are amongst those mentioned as af- 
fording a portion of that brought from Ame- 
vioa. Next to the Moracem the order Eupbor- 
biawm yields the largest quantity of Caoutr 
cbouc. The Siphonia elastica, a plant found 
in Gayalla, Brazil, and extending over a large 
district of Central America, yielda the, best 
kinds of India-Rubber that are brought into 


fitnul to froDd 60 to 60 luSe 

annually. It is also obtained from the juices 
of Callophora utilis and Gameraria lalifolia, 
plants of South America j Vahea gummifera, 
of Madagascar ; and Willughbia edulis, in the 
East Indies. Caoutchouc, whilst it is in the 
tissues of the plant, is evidently in a fluid 
condition , but, after its separation from the 
other fluid parts, it forms a solid mass similar 
in its external characters to vegetable albumen. 
In this state it is dense and bard, but may be 
separated and rolled out so as to form a sheet 
resembling leather. The greater part of the 
Caoutchouc of commerce is obtained in the 
form of shapeless masses, collected at the foot 
of the tree which has been incised or cut for 
the purpose of extracting the juice from it, or 
solidified in a trench made in ti>e earth, and 
coagulated in this rude mould iu voluminous 
masses, which often resemble the trunk of a 
lai‘ge tree. A part of it, however, possesses 
other forms which the rude art of the natives 
attempt to communicate to it. They model 
with piastio clay figures of animals, imitaiions 
of the human foot, and pear-shaped bodies ; 
and repeatedly dipping these moulds in the 
thickened caoutchouc, they remove the mould 
through an opening and thus obtain hollow 
fiasks, figures of animals, rough slippers, &c. 
The East Indies supplied the original specimens 
seen in Europe, and have ever since been a 
source of supply to the British markets. It 
comes principally from Java, but is often 
glutinous, and is less esteciucd in commerce 
than that furnished by the equatorial regions of 
America. India Rubber from Para, on the 
Amazon, in 1857, was in value £139,000, 
The imports into England in 1850 were 
on the average 250 tons, value iJ32,500, 
Caoutchouc employed to rub out pencilmarks, 
made on paper. When distiUe«l, it yields 
oils which have a composition similar to oil 
of turpentine— In north west India, an Indiq 
Rubber tree, probably the Ficus elastica, grows 
to some seventy to ninety feet high. Immense 
fojUls of it are found on the west side of the 
Burampooter, extending along the Meeree and 
Abor mountains. It is a stately tree— it is 
said some are 1 00 feet high. The rubber from 
this tree has not answered for exporting from 
India. The expense of making is a mere trifle ; 
but, whether it is owing to the tree having 
been accustomed to a colder climate, or from 
some chemical property in the rubber, it can- 
not bear the heat of a passage to Europe. It 
becomes a fluid during the voyage. Otherwise 
in cold climate^ it w, equal to other rubbers,-: 
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Bmyngt Amrkay page 258. Meporii of the | 
Great Exhibition of 1851, Prineiplet of 
Sdentific Boiamj\ Oregory. Hand-booJc of 
Organic OhemiHry in Eng, Cyc,*'^Tran9. 
Royal Ai, 8oc. Royle, Productive Bciourcee 
of Indiat page 76. Tomlvnzon^ 

See Ceoulchonc. 

INDIAN SANDAL-WOODS. Santalinum 
» album and Sandoricnm indicum.—Oav. 

INDIAN SAKSAPAHILLA, Hemidesmus 
Indicus. — Jlheede, 

INDIAN SCITAMINEiE. See Koempferia. 

INDIAN SEMEN CON IRA. See Semen 
contra. 

INDIAN SHOT. Ganna Indica. — Linn, 

INDIAN SILVER FIR., Pinna amitluana^ 
Wall, Abies Smilhiana. Hooker, 

INDIAN TAMARISK. Tamarix Indica. 

INDIAN TEA. Basella alba. Linn. 

INDIAN TOBACCO. Lobelia inflate. 

INDIAN TREE SPURGE. Euphorbia tiru- 
ctAW.—Lmn, 

INDIAN TURN80L, Crozophora plieata. 
Jusn, also, Heliotropiura Indusum Syn. of 
Tiaridium Indicum.—NcAai. 

INDIAN VALERIAN. Valeria jatanmnar. 

INDIAN WHITING. See Whiting. 

INDIAN WILD BOAB. See Boar, Hog : 
Mammaliii ; Siis. 

INDIAN WOLF. Canis lupua.—Aian. 

INDIAN WORM.WOOD,Arlemi8iaIndica. 

INDIAN YELLOW, a dye procured from 
the urine of the cow, after eating decayed and 
yellow mango leaves j other authorities refer 
it to camel’s dung. Analysis shows it to be 
composed chiefly of purreic acid, combined 
with magnesia. Its name, in some ports of 
the East, is Purree . — Simmonds V^iet. 

INDICATORIN^, a sub-family of birds 
of the Family I’icid©, which may be thus shown, 
Fam, Picidm. 

Sub-fam, Campephilenao. 6 gen. 16 sp. vi*. 
1 Campephilus, 2 Hemiccrcus, 4 Heraiioplins, 
3 Chrysocolaptes, 2 Braohypterus, and Tiga. 

Sub fam. Qecininre, 4 gen. 19 sp. viz , 12 
Gecinus, 1 Gacincnlus, 3 Meiglyples, 3 ^i- 
cropternus. 

Sub fam. Picinse, 2 gen. 15 sp, viz,, 1 
Dryocophus, 14 Picus. 

'Sithfam. Picumiiinae, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 
1 Picumnus, 2 Sasia. 

Sub fain, Yuncinse, 1 gen. 1 sp, viz., 1 
Yunx torqilla. 

Suh*fam. Indicatorinm, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., 1 
Indicator xanthonotus. See Birds 

INDICOLTTE, a variety of Tourmaline. 

TNDICOPLEUSTES, a name of Cosxnas. 

INDIENNES. Fb. Chintz. 


INDIOO, Dot, Fb- G^b. 


Kfl> Ar. Gus. Hihd. Pbr 
SntOH 

KsioHiy^ ...Bubm.{ 

Cfasmoo^ Coca -C hin. 

Guli Qoz. 

Lil BftND. 


Tndaoo ....iTi 

NRa (dys) Mai.a*v» 
T«rumj (plant.) „ 

Auii Fort. Sp^. 

Krutiok KtJs. 

Nfli, Sars- Taii. Tel, 


The plants which afford Indigo dye are' 
grown chiefly in the East and West Indies, 
in the middle regions of Anierlca, in Africa, 
and fn Europe, and are mostly species of the 
genera Indigoifera, IsatisjTephrosia and Nerium- 
Indlgofera tinctoria furnishes the chief indigcr 
of commerce, produced in Bengal, Malabar, 
Madagascar, the Isle of France, and Sr. 
Domingo. The Indigofera disperma, a plant 
cultivated in the East Indies and America, 
grows higher than the preceding, is woody, and 
furnishes a superior dye-stuff. The Guatamala 
Indigo comes from this species. . Indigofera 
anil grows in the same countries, and also in 
the West Indies. The Indigofera argentea,. 
which flourishes in Africa yields little indigo, 
but it is of an excellent quality. According 
to Mr. Simmonds, I. pseud otinctoria, cultivat- 
ed in the East Indies, furnishes the best of 
all. I. glauca is the Egyptian and Arabian 
species. There are also the I. cinerea, I. erecta 
(a native of Guinea), I. birsuta, I. glabra,, 
and several others, common to the East, 
Indigo of an excellent quality has been ob- 
tained in the East from Gymnema tingens or 
Asclcpias tingens, a ^twining plant. The 
Cicer arielinum or gram plant is also a source. 
Species of Ruellia furnish the well known 
Room dye of Assam and the Cliinese obtain a 
blue dye from the Ruellia indigotica, another 
species of this genus,, as also from the Isatis 
indigotica of Mr. Fortune. The Wrightia 
tinctoria, of the East Indies, an evergreen, with 
white blossoms, affords some indigo, as do 
the Isatis linctoria, or Woad, in Europe, and 
the Polygonum tinctorium, with red flowers, 
a native of China. Baptiste tinctoria furnishes 
a blue dye, and is the wild indigo of the United 
States. Plants of other genera are ^Iso em- 
ployed for obtaining Indigo — as Marsdenia 
tinctoria, Galcga tinctoria, but especially the 
former. Dr. Bancroft (vol. i, p. 1 90) also ad- 
duces Spilanthes tinctoria, Scabiosa succisa, 
cheiranthus fenestralis also a species of Big- 
nonia and a Tabernaemontana, on the African 
coast, with Anorpha fruticosa and Bapliora 
tinctoria, as nil yielding a blue dye, or 
coarse sorts of indigo. Indigo is at present 
grown for commercial purposes largely in 
Bengal, and the other provinces of that Presi- 
dency, from the 20tli to the 80 th deg. of north 
latitude ; in the provinces of Tiiinevclly, Ciid- 
dapah and the two Arcots of the Madras Pre- 
sidency ; in Java, in the largest ofthe Philip- 
pine islands, in Gautemala, Camccas, Central 
America aud Brazil. It is also still cultivated 
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in some of the WmI India iaUnds, eepeoiaHy 
St, Domingo^ but . not in large quantities. 
Indigo grows. wIM in several parts of Palestine, 
bnt attention seems not to have been given ^ to 
its oaltivation or eolleeiion. On the eaetern 
and western coasts of Africa, it is indigenous | 
at Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places it is 
found abundant.— Bengal is, however, the 
chi^ mart for indigo, and the quantity produce 
ed in other places is comparatively , inconsider- 
able When America became known to Euro- 
peans, its indigo beeaaae to them a principal 
object of cultivation, and against their skill 
the native of Hindostan had nothing to oppose, 
but the cheapness of his simple proeeesof 
manufacture. The profit and extent of the 
trade early induced Europeana to cultivate the 
plant in Hindostan ; but the superior article 
manufactured by the French and Spaniards in 
the West Indies, would long have held the pro- 
duce of India in subordination, if the anarchy 
and wars incident to the French llevolution, 
especially when they reached St. Domingo, had 
not almost annihilated the trade from the West, 
and consequently proportionally fostered that 
in the East. The indigo produce of St. 
Domingo was nearly as Inrge as that of all the 
other West India islands together. From the 
time that the negroes revolted in that island, 
the cultivation of indigo increased in Hin- 
dostan. Since the year 18S3, in Bengal, the 
cultivation of the Indigo plant and manufacture 
of Indigo have greatly fallen off, for Indigo 
planting, is now hunted out of the Lower 
Provinces, though once the pet scheme of 
Bevenue Boards and Governors General in 
Council. In the troubles which followed 
the famine of 1709, the cultivation had 
declined ; during the years which followed 
1786, Ijord Cornwallis, and with him Sir John 
Shore, re-established it under extraordinary 
privileges. Minute accounts of how ibe 
plant should be grown and the drug beaten 
out, written by high officials, appeared in 
the public prints ; the Company’s servants 
were permitted,— nay, encouraged, — to remit 
their savings in Indigo investments, in spite of 
the croakings of an alarmist who foretold the 
failure of such efiTorts by reason of the manufac- 
ture having been succesafully introduced into 
the Brazils, which were nearer the European 
market. For a lime, indeed, the Government 
was shy of actually engaging in the cultivation 
and contented itself with winking hard at its 
officers who were willing to venture on their 
own account. But the revival of the Indigo 
Planting, which took place in the ten years 
subsequent to 1786, was conducted, under 
the auspices of Government, ihouzh at the 
risk of its Commercial Residents. For long 
it continued to be the most profitable 
part of these officers’ private trade, and 


more tl^ oue gfcat CalcutU House «we» 
its origin to their eperitions. The valleys of 
the Damoodah aud of the Adjie, and indeed all 
Bordwan, are dotted with faoteriea belonging 
to an andent firm, whose Indigo atill hears the 
initials of Mr. Cheap, Commercial Resident at 
Soonamookey. As independent merchanta gra- 
dually found entrance into the country, the 
secrets of Indigo planting became better 
i known, and the old Residents found what (hey 
had long been accustomed to consider their 
private preserve, intruded upon by strangers.^ 
The first kind of cultivation which they yielded 
aeemt to have liecn sugar-oane, but in defence 
of their monopoly aa Indigo Planters they 
made a determined stand. The few wdio under- 
stood the signs of the times compromised 
matters by taking a private capitalist into 
partnership, but the majority could Jj^it upon no 
better plan for preserviug their rig hi a than 
harrassing their rivals. But individual jea- 
louies and penal enactments were alikepowerlcss 
to stop the advancing rush of British enterprise, 
and in 1818 the restrictive system finally broke 
down. EuiishjiM^^ould. not buy lands in 
Bengal in thmr own ngmes, buTthwy^ could trade 
where they pleased, ancHt was easy enough to 
own land in the name of another. The private 
trade of the Commereinl Residents, like the 
more magnificent operations of tlieir masters, 
collapsed and Indigo Planting entered on the 
second stage of its history. 

Indigo is peculiarly Indian in its origin and 
takes its name from India. It was known to, 
and in constant use, amongst the Greeks and 
Romans ;and is mentioned especially by Arrian 
ill his Periplus aa imported by way of Egypt 
from the country in the vicinity of the Indus. 
It was known to the ancients as a pioduct of 
the country. Indicum,” says Pliny, comes 
from India, and is obtained from n alime 
adhering to reeds, it is black when rubbed but 
a fine mixture of purple and blue when dis- 
solved. He adds, that the genuine Iiidicuiii 
may be known by the vapour it emits on being 
heated,” and that it '* emits a smell like the 
sea, whence some have supposed it to be ob- 
tained from rocks. So soon as the Cape route 
was discovered, the Venetians, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, and subsequently the English im- 
ported indigo amongst otherarticles of the dye 
and dry-aailery trade. Before the introduction 
of indigo, woad was used for dyeing blue, and 
ifie ciilti valors of this plant in England and 
on the Continent endeavoured to prevent the 
use of indigo, which, by a decree of I lie Ger- 
man Diet in 1677, was declared to be ** a per- 
nicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive dye.” 
Early in the seventeenth century it became 
of increasing consumption among the dyers ; 
^ so much 80 indeed as to ifKrrfere seriously with 
the trade in woad. But so jealous were the 
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aathoritiei of that age of any comiq|reial in* 
novation, or of any encroachment upon vaated 
righta, that, in the year 
article, which waa .called * the Devil a dye, 
waa, by imperial proclamation strictly forbid- 
den within the Auatrian dominions, and the 
people of Nuremberg compelled the dyers of 
their city to take oath each year, that they 
would employ no indigo in their work. Des- 
pite imperial edicts and Nurembergera* oaths, 
this dye continued to find favour generally 
throughout Europe ; and indifferent as was the 
article produced in those days, the trade be- 
came one of considerable value until the close 
of the seventeenth century, when the Eastern 
Indigo WH8 driven firom the European markets 
by the active competition of the West Indian 
planters and the colonists of America. Sub- 
sequently, ]io we ver, when the States declared 
their independence, and the culture of the West 
Indian plant was neglected for other articles, 
the English E. I. Company resumed their 
dealings in it, and by giving all the encou- 
ragement in their power, not only to Native but 
to European planters, they succeeded, after 
a number of years, iu establishing the manu- 
facture of iudigo on suck a firm fooling, that 
the Bengal article at last ranked the highest 
in public estimation, having fairly driven all 
competition from the field. It is highly pro- 
blematical, however, if the manufacture of 
indigo in British India would have arrived at 
its piesent state of prosperity but for the spirit 
evinced by the Directors of tlie East India 
Company, who, in the teeth of losing markets, 
continued to make extensive purchases of the 
article from the European planters, shipping 
their investment to a certain loss, until, after 
a series of years, the agriculture of the plant, 
and the chemistry of the manufacture, became 
so thoroughly investigated, ami received so 
many improvements, us to place the trade 
beyond the necessity for any further fostering. 
The first, or Londou East India Company, 
carried ou a very profitable trade in this dye 
for upwards of a century • purchasing it from 
the native makers at about a shilling the pound 
and selling it at five times that price. Be- 
tween the years 1664 and 1694 their imports of 
the article into Great Britain did not exceed 

60,000 lbs. annually. In those days the scene 
of the native manufacture of indigo of the finest 
quality was at Agra. Lahore contributed a 
good article, as did the Goiconda country. The 
inferior sorts came from Surat, Berliampoor, 
Indore, Oudh, and Bengal. At the preaent 
time the finest indigo is manufactured in the 
Bengal presidency, where it has been found that 
both soil and season are highly favourable for 
the culture and development of the plaqt. A 
oonaiderable quantity, about 4,000 chests, is 
produced in and about the vicinity of Madras, 


some of which ia of superior quality. Towards 
the close of the last century, about 1786^ the 
sbipmenta of iudigo to Great Britain amounted 
to 945,000 lbs. the quantity for 1795 shipped 
was 2.644,710 Iba. ; for 1799, at 4, 671,420> 
lbs. ; for 1810, at 5,590,874 lbs, ; and for 
184a-9, at 9,990^000 lbs., of. which three- 
fourths were sent to Great Britain. During the 
nine years which preceded the opening of the 
trade with India in 1814, the annual average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation, 
WHS nearly 5,600,000 lbs. But the exports 
during the sixteen years ending with 1899-30, 
were above 7«400,000ibs. a year. The consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom has averaged, dur- 
ing the ten years ending 1832, about 2,500,000 
lbs. a year. In ) 839-40 the export of indigo 
from Madras amounted to 1,383,808 lbs. A 
small quantity is also exported from the 
French settlement of Pondicherry. In 1837 
the export from Manilla amounted to about 

250.000 lbs. The export from Batavia in 1841 
amounted to 913,693 lbs. and the produc- 
tion in 1848 was double that amount. The 
annual exports of indigo, from all parts of 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, were taken 
hy M’Culloch, in 1840, to be 12,440,0u0 lbs. 
The imports are about 20,000 chests of 
Bengal, and 8,000 from Madras annually, of 
which 9,000 or 10,000 are used for home 
consumption, and the rest re-exported. The 
total crop of indigo in the Bengal Presidency 
ranged, between 1835 and 1855, at from 

100.000 to 172,000 factory mauitds ; the 
highest crop was in 1845. The factory maund 
of indigo in India is about 78 lbs. In the 
delta of the Ganges, where the best and largest 
quantity of indigo is produced, the plant lasts 
only for a single season, being destroyed by 
the periodical inundation, but in the dry central 
and western provinces, one or two ratoon 
crops are obtained. 


But though Great Britain largely imports 
Indigo, it only retains a small part of it 
for its own consumption. . * 



Imported 

tons. 

Re-exported 

tons. 

1847 

3,550 

2,302 

184$ 

3,720 

2,90$ 

1849 

2,956 

2,504 

1850 

4,072 

8,468 

1861 

8,524 

2,703 
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Imported 

Into 

London. 

Exported. 

Delivered 
for Home 
Consump- 
tion. 

Stock 81st 
December, 

Avemge 
prices of 
good con- 
lumiBg 
‘quality. 

\m 

Cb«eU, 

Cheett. 

Chests. 

Chesti. 

Per lb. 

SI, 929 

80,616 

10,969 

23,821 

5«.4i. 

1|64 

87,882 
88,488 , 

17,601 

9,461 

88,488 

1 Sr.Oi. 

80,987 

9,806 

16,787 

ir.Od. 

II 

80,878 

17,699 

8,237 

80,856 

' 6#.8d,. 

81,169 

16,878 

7,874 

19,779 

7s. V. 

ISfiS 

83,787 

16,078 

7.868 

19,044 

0».9d. 
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The Tilueof the iii^%o imported ioto Orrat 
Britain ranges from 2 shillings to seTeii sbil- 
linge the pound. The exports from India 
areohiefly to Great Britain, America, France 
und ether Snropean ebuntriee, and the exports 
have been as under ; 


Years. 

lbs.. 

Tons. 

Value. 

ieeo-61 

11,1.34,272 

4,970 

£ 

4,980,896 

1-2 

11,415,682 

6,098 

2,025,313 

2-3 

10,412 868 

4,649 

1,809,686 

3-4 

11,520,099 

6,143 

2,067,771 

45 

9,044,376 

4,038 

1.701,826 

6-6 

13,230.641 

5,006 

2,424.332 

6.7 

10,897,930 

4,866 

1,937,907 

7-8 

9,137,856 

9,196,389 

4,080 

1,734,338 

8-9 

4,106 

2,188,017 

9-1860 

10,718,831 

4,786 

2.021,289 

1860-1 

9,831,703 

4,388 

l,88C.37h 

1861-2 

8.860,386 

1,647,503 

2-3 

11,324,880 

... 

2.126,870 

3-4 

1 9,172.616 


1,766,168 

4-6 

9.746,091 


1,860.141 

6-6 

9,604,236 


1,861,601 

6-7 

... 

7-8 

9,650,206 

... 

1,823,226 

8-9 

11,111,072 

— 

2,893,623 


The cultore of indigo is very precarious, 
not only in so far as respects the growth of 
the plant from year to year, but also as regards 
the quantity and quality of the drug which 
the same amount of plant will afford in 
the same season. The fixed capital required 
in the manufacture consists simply of a few 
vats of common masonry for steeping the 
plant, and precipitating llie coloring matter ; 
a boiling and drying house, and a dwelling for 
the planter, liius a factory of ten pairs of 
vats, capable of producing, atan average, 12,500 
lbs. of indigo, worth on the spot i62,o00, will 
not cost above 1,500 sterling. The build* 
ings and machinery necessary to produce an 
equal v^ue in sugar and rum, would probably 
cost about j64,000. The indigo of Bengal is 
divided into two classes, called, in commercial 
language, Bengal and Oudh ; the first being 
the produce of the southern provinces of Bengal 
and Bebar, and' the last that of the northern 
provinces, and of Benares. The first class is 
in point of quality much superior to the other. 
The inferiority of the Oudh indigo is thought 
to be more the result of soil and climate, than 
of any diffexenoe in the skill with which the 
mmufacture is conducted. The indigo of 
Mudras, which is superior to that of Manila, 
is about equal to ordinary Bengal indigo. The 
produce of Java is superior to these. Large 
Quantities of indigo, of a very fine quality, are 
grown in Sindh. Mr. Wood, Deputy Collec- 
tor of Sukkur, is of opinion that Sindh is much 


better miitod than Bengalfor the prodmtion of 
thii dye-atuff--the olluvial soil on the banks of 
the Indus is equal in richness to that on those 
of the Ganges, and the elimste seems equally 
well suited for the growth of the plant. But in 
two years out of three, the crops of the Bengal 
plants are injured by excessive inundations, 
while the work of gathering and manipulation 
is necessarily performed during the rainy season 
under the greateat imaginable disadvantages. 
In Sindh, on the other hand, the inundation of 
the river is produced almost solely from the 
‘melting of the snows in the Himalayas, and it 
is not liable to those excessive fluctuations in 
amount, or that suddenness in appearance 
peculiar to inundations chiefly arising from 
falls of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises ten 
feet in fo«r*and twenty hours, and at some 
part of its course its depth is at times forty 
feet greater during a flood than in fair weather, 
while the Indus rarely rises above a foot a day, 
its extreme flood never exceeding fifteen feet, 
the limits and amount of the inundation being 
singularly uniform over a succession of years. 
Moreover, as rain hardly ever falls in Sindh, 
and when it does so, only continues over^ a few 
days, and extends to the amount of three or 
four inches, no danger or inconvenience from 
this need be apprehended. Mr. Wood men- 
tions that hemp may be grown in profusic ii 
on the indigo grounds. The districts of- 
Kishnagur, Jessore and Moorshedabad, in 
Bengal ranging from 88^ to 90*^ £. longitude, 
and 22^ to 24 of N. latitude, produce the 
finest indigo. 1 bat from the districts about 
Burdwan and Benares is of a coarser or harslier 
grain. Tirboot, in latitude 26 degrees, yields a 
tolerably good article. The portion of Bengal 
most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, 
lies between the river lloogldy and the main 
stream of the Ganges. In the East Indies 
after having ploughed the ground in October, 
November, and the beginning of December, 
they sow the seed in the last half of March 
and the beKiuning of April, while tfie soil 
being neither too hot nor too dry, is most pro- 
pitious to its germination, A light mould 
answers best ; and sunshine, with occasional 
light showers, are most favorable to its growth. 
Twelve poimtlB of seed are sufficient for sowing 
an acre of land. The plants grow rapidly, 
and will bear to be cut for the first time at the 
beginning of July ; nay, in tome districts so 
early as the middle of June. The indicationa 
of maturity are tbe bursting forth of the flower 
buds, and tlie expansion of the blossoms, at 
which period the plant abounds most in the 
dyeing principle. Another indication is taken 
from the leaves, which, if they break across 
when doubled flat, denote a state of maturity. 
Bnt this character ia somewhat fallacious, and 
depends upon the poverty or richness of the 
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soil. When much rain falls, the plants grow 
tooVapidly, and do not sulficienlly^eUbofate 
the'blue pii?nieut. Bright sunshine is moat 
adrantageous to its production. The first 
cropping of the plants is the best j after two 
mouths a second is made ; alter another inter- 
val a third, and even a fourth ; but each of 
these is of diminished value* 

Good indigo is known by its fine purple 
blue color and by its fracture, which, when 
rubbed with a hard smooth substance, exhibits 
a copper red lustre. Tlie quality of indigo 
depends upon the species of the plant, its ripe- 
ness, tire soil and climate of its growth, and 
the mode of manufacture. The East India 
and Brasilian indigo arrives in England packed 
in chests, the Qaatemaia in ox-hides, called 
serous. The indigo imported from the western 
hemisphere was for some time considered 
superior in quality to that of the East. Its 
cultivation, however, has been neglected there 
and the Bengal indigo is preferred at (iresent 
to any imported from South America, where it 
is now only cultivated by the Brazilians and 
Colombians. But as it thrives best in a 
moist climate, the interior of Guiana, chiefly 
newly -cleared land would be well adapted for it. | 
In India, indigo is produced from Indigofera 
tinctoria and Wrightin tinctoria. In Nubia, 
from tlie 'I'ephrosia apollinea, and on the banks 
of tho Niger, from the 1\ toxicarin. Ouddapah 
indigo is not chieiiy grown by Europeans on 
lands held by them in direct oonueclion with 
their factories, or cultivated either with their 
own or hired stock. It is grown by ryots on 
contract to deliver so much indigo plant at the 
factory at a (ixed rate per bundle. The agents 
of the Madras firms avoid occupying the same 
talooks : so tliat there is no system of forcing 
the cultivation upon the ryots, who are 
much too independent to submit to such 
« a process. The trade is quite free and 

the system of advances to the tenantry has 
done a great deal to improve their condition, 
as well as facilitated the collection of the 
revenue. The cultivation of indigo is not 
fixed ; it extends or contracts with the demand 
for the article. It has, however, been steadily 
increasing of late years, many of the richer 
ryots cultivate it and manufacture it on their 
own account. Native capitalists also engage in 
the trade- Mr. Wedderburn estimated the 
cultivation and manufacture of indigo by 
natives, without European superintendence, in 
the ratio of 10 to 1 of that produced under 
European management. Eight lakbs of rupees 
were drawn by bills in 1859 on the Cuddapah 
Treasury by Madras mercantile bouses. And 
eight lakhs scarcely represent one-half -of 
the sura paid for Indigo, the outturn of 
which, on 36,000 acres, cultivated in the 
year I860, at an average profit of Rupees 50 
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acre will show a valiie of eighteen Takhs 

of Rupees. , , , , , 

Mr. Rohde in a M9i which he furnish- 
ed, mentions that two methods of preparing 
indigo are in use in the Madras territories— tbrt 
called “ Karpa"** indigo and which is known in 
the market as Madras indigo, is prepared from 
the dried leaves, the Bimlipatam indigo is from 
the recent leaves upon the Bengal plan. In 
the indigo factories of Bengal, using the re- 
cent leaves, there are two large stone built 
cisterns, the bottom of the first being nearly 
upon a level with the top of the second, 
ill order to allow the liquid contents to be run 
out of the one in to llie other. The uppermost 
is called tlie fermenting vat or the steeper, its 
area is 30 feet s qua re, and its depth 3 feet, 
the lowermost, oallcd the beater or beating vat, 
is as broad as the other but one-third longer. 
The cuttings of the plant as they come. from 
the Held are stratifled in the steeper till this 
be filled within 5 or 6 inches of its brim. In 
order that the plant during its fermentation 
may not swell aud rise out of the vat, beams of 
wood and twigs of bamboo are braced light 
over the surface of the plants, after which 
water is pumped upon them till it stands 
within three or four inches of the edge of the 
vessel, and an active fermentation speedily com- 
mences which is completed within 14 or 15 
bourse a little longer or shorter according to 
the temperature of the air, the prevailing 
winds, the quality of the water and the ripe- 
ness of the plants. Nine or ten hours after 
immersion of the plant the condition of the vat 
roust be examined for, then ; bubbles appear 
which rise like little pyramids, are at first of a 
white colour, but soon become grey, blue, 
and then deep purple red. The fermentation 
is at this time violent, the fluid is in con- 
stant commotion innumerable bubbles mouut 
I to the surface, and a copper colored dense 
scum covers the whole. As long as the liquor 
is agitated the fermentation must not be dis- 
turbed ; but when it becomes ' mbre^'tranquil 
the liquor is to be drawn otf into the lower 
cistern. It is of the utmost consequence not to 
push the fermentation too far, because the quali- 
ty of the whole indigo is thereby deteriorated, 
but rather to cut it short, in which case, there 
is, indeed, a loss of weight, but the article is 
better. The liquor possesses now a glisteniug 
yellow colour, which, when the indigo preci- 
pitates, changes to green. The average tem- 
perature of the liquor is commonly 85® Fahr. 
Its specific gravity at the surface is lOOl'S and 
at the bottom 1003. So soon as the liquor 
has been run into the lower cistern, ten men are 
set to work to beat it with oars or shovels four 
fe^ long, called basquets, — paddle wheels have 
also been empluyed for the same purpose. Mean- 
while two other labourers clear away the com- 
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presirfAKt^ms AndbftittbooA fbm4he ftorface of 
the upi^r vot, i«inovo^het]tlniuste(l plaoi^aei k 
to ftMr (h^ Mifan oul tire fesael atnHdfy 
fwth plants in ki Tha femented piant appeora 
stm ifreen, i>ut it has lost tiiree<*fottf|hs of its. 
bulk ill tho^vwooss, or from to 14 par cent, 
of its weight, chiefly water and exiractive 
matitcr. The liquor in the lower yot most be 
stfonaly beaten for an iiour and a half, when 
the indigo b^ine to atfoloraerate iu flocks 
and to precipitate* This is the moment for 
j'idging ivhetjjer there has been any error 
committed in the fermoAtation ; which, if so, 
must be correct^ by the operation of beating. 
If the fermentation lins been defective, much 
froth rises in the beating, which must be 
nllHyed with a little oil, and then a reddish 
tinae appeal's. If large round granulationa 
are farmed the beating is continued, in order 
to see if they will grow smaller. If they 
become as small as fine sand, and if the water 
clear up, the jndigo ia allowed quietly to 
subside. Should tno vat have been over 
fermented a thick fat looking crust covers the 
liquor which does not disappear by the intro- 
duction of the flask of oil. In such a case the 
beating must be moderated. Whenever the 
granulations become round and beain to sub- 
side and the liquor clears up, the beating must 
be discontinued. 'Ihe froth or scum difluses 
itself spontaneously into separate minute par- 
ticles, I hat move about the surface of the 
liquor, whicli are marks of an excessive fer- 
mentation. On the other band a rightly fer- 
mented vat is easy to work ; the froth, though 
abundant, vanishes whenever the granulations 
make their appearance. The colour of the liquor 
when drawn out of the steeper into the beater 
is bright green but so soon as the agglomera- 
tions of the indigo commence it assumes the 
color ot Madeira wine and speedily afterwards, 
in the course of beating, a small round grain is 
formed which on separating makes the water j 
transparent ayd falls down when all the turbi- 
dity and frotli vanish. The olijeot of 
beating is threefold, first it tends to 
disengage a great quantity of carbonic 
acid present in the fermented liquor; se- 
condly to give the newly developed indigo 
its requisite dose ot oxygen by the most exten- 
tife exposure of its particles to the atmosphere ; 
thirdly, to agglomerate the indigo in distinct 
flocks or granulations. In order to hasten the 
precipitation, lime water is occasionally added 
to the fermented liquor in the progress of beat- 
ing, it is not indispensable and has been 
supposed capable of deteriorating the indigo. 

In the front of the beater a beam is fixed op- 
right in which three or more holes are pierced $ 
few hiehes (Hanaeter. These are closed wfth plugs 
during the beating, but two or three hours after! 
’H, ea the indigo subsides, the upper jdug ja 


withdrawn, to run off the lupernatant liquor, 
and then the lower plugs in suocesMon. The 
state of this liquor being examinrd, affords an 
indiottion of the sueotis of both thd processes. 
When the whole liquor k run off, a labourer 
mitera the vat, and sweeps all the precipitate 
into one comer and empties the Ihinner part 
into a spout whiah leads into a eistem along- 
side of a boiler flOieet long, 3 feet wide and ff 
deep. Wiien all the liquor is once ecflleoted k 
is pumped through a bag for retaining the im- 
purities into the boiler and heated to ebulli- 
tion. The froth soon subsides and shows an 
oily looking film upon the liquor* The indigo is 
by this process not only freed from the yellow 
extractive mutter but is enriched in the inten- 
sity of its colour and inoressed in weight. 
From the boiler the mixture is run, after two 
or three hours, into a general receiver called 
the dripping vat, or table, which for a factory 
of twelve pairs of preparation vats, is 20 ket 
long, 10 feet wide and 3 feet deep, having a 
false bottom 2 feet under the top edge. This 
oietern sinnds in a basin of masonry made 
water tight with chunnm hydraulic ceworvt, the 
bottom of which slopes to one end in order to 
facilitate the drainage, a thick woollen well ia 
stretched along- the bottom of the inner vessel 
to act as a filter, so long as the liquor parses 
through turbid it is pumped back into the re- 
ceiver. Whenever it runs clear the receiver is 
covered with another piece of cloth to exclude 
the dust and allowed to drain at its leisure. 
Next morning the drained indigo is put into 
a strong bag and squeezed in a press. The 
indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag and 
cut with a brass wire into bits about 3 inches 
cube, which are dried in an airy house upon 
shelves of wicker work. During the drying a 
whitish efflorescence comes upon the pieces, 
which must be carefnliy removed with a brush, 
in some places, particularly on the coast of 
Coromandel, the dried indigo lumps are allowed 
to effloresce in a cask for some time and whoa 
they become bard they are wiped and packed 
for exportation. 

In preparing indigo from dried leaves, the ripe 
plant being cropped is to be dried in sunshine 
from 9 o'clock in ihe morning till 4 in the 
after-noon during two days and threshed to 
separate the stems from the leaves which are 
then stored up in maxazinet till a aufficient 
quantity be collected for manufaeturiog.opem- 
tions. The newly dried leaves must be free from 
spots and friable between the . fingevt* When 
kept dry, the leaves undergo in the omurie ofi4 
weeks, a material change, their beantifnl^ganap 
tint turning into a pale blue grey previontitp 
which ihe leaves afford no indigo by nuumntion 
in water, but subsequently a largo quanlHg. 
Afterwards ihe product became! Ion omuiidcv- 
able. The dried leavciii are influed in tin 
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tteeping Tat with eix lime# their bulk of water, 
and allowed to maoerate for two hours with 
oontiiiuat stirring till all the floating leaves 
sink. The fine green liquor is then drawn off 
into the beater vat for if it stood longer in the 
steeper some of the indigo would settle among 
the leaves and be lost. Hot water as em- 
ployed by some manufacturers, is not necessary* 
The process with dr^ leaves possesses these ad- 
vantages that a provirion of the plant may be 
made at the most suitable times independently 
of the vicisitudes of the weather, the indigo 
may bo uniformly made and the fermentation 
of the fresh leaves, often capricious in its course, 
is superseded by a much shorter period of 
simple maceration 

In his account of the productions of Ilumam- 
koonda in the Deccan, Dr. Walker inentions that 
only one species, IndiKoiera tiuctoria, is there 
used for the preparation of indigo, and it is 
collected in the rains when the dye is commonly 
made A strong decoction is made of the plant, 
leaves, flowers, pods and twigs being all indis- 
criminately thrust into a pot ; when this is 
hot an infusion of Eugenia jainbolnna (rose 
apple tree) is added, the indigo is immediately 
precipitated and the superincumbent water be- 
ing drawn off, is dried in the sun. 

The native plan of mounting the indigo vat 
merits attention. A potash ley is prepared from 
the ashes of the Euphorbia tiniculli (milk bush 
hedge) and lime by mixing them together and 
then filtering — iu this ley seeds of the Tii- 
gonella fmnum-grecuin and (>nssia tore are 
boiled and the liquor being strained is poured 
into the water drawn oil* after the precipitation 
uf the indigo and the indiiro itself is then 
put in and some mure potash ley is added. 

In three or four hours the fermentation is 
perfected and the vat filled for the purposes of 
the dyer. The theory of this vat is >ei'y ob- 
vious : extractive matter derived from the li- 
quor in wliich the indigo was first boiled, with 
the sugar, starch and mucilage of the two le- 
guminous seeds cause a fermentation by which 
the indigo is rendered soluble in the alkaline 
solution. The process is more simple than that 
usually followed by dyers in Europe, and is in 
perfect accordance with every rule of practical 
chemistry. There is no supertluily and no waste, 
and on the whole it is a most favorable specimen 
of native ingenuity and skill. Indigo is now, 
1871, largely cultivated in the North Arcot 
and Cuddapah and South Aroot Districts of 
the Madras Presidency, and the d\e is pre- 
pared both from the wet or greeu and the dry 
plant. 

Indigo has been manufactured from time 
immemorial iu the districts of Moozuffergurh, 
Mooltau, and the country west of the river 
Indus called the Derijat. It is exported^ but 


not to any great extent, in the direction of 
Afghanistan. The article, at at present 
pmpared in the Western Punjab, is quite 
unfitted for the . European market, but under 
proper superintendence it might be produced 
of the finest quality, aud to an almost unli- 
mited extent. 

Indigo might be cultivated in Ulwar, but 
there is a great, though by no means insupera- 
ble disinelination on the part of the people 
generally against its cultivation, as it is looked 
ppon as ‘ napak,* unclean. The cost of the 
production is about two seers for the rupee. 

The plant is sold in Bengal by the 
bundle, which is measured by a chain. 
In the Doab it is sold for 1 rupee, (50 cents), 
for 5 to 6 maunds. 200 to 225 maunds of plant 
to a maund (75 lbs.) of indigo, is a fair average 
produce. Therefore it would cost about 36 to 
40 rupees, or 18 to 20 dollars, for the plant 
necessary to make 75 lbs. of indigo. 
The expense of manufacturing would be but 
little . — Boil yiige A merica^ page 166. 

Blancard’s Manual of Trade of India, men- 
tions what Europeans call Qreen Jiidigo, 
M, Lefevre, Yicar Apostolic of Lower Coohiii- 
Chiua, was acquainted with the green dye, and 
Quang due,one of his Cochin-Chinese interpre- 
ters at Touraime, informed him that the green 
dye plant grows in the provinces of (^i.ang-nain 
and QuuMy-duey but especially in the latter in 
the vicinity of Houe fo— and that it imparts a 
greeu ciye both to silk and cotton, and he sup- 
poses it possible that the fmeuU of the diuh- 
XBug (xang in Cochin-Chinese means green 
yellow) may be identical with the tsai,” of 
i'oivi’c and Fatlur lloita. In 1779, Char- 
peiitier de Cossigiiy when noticing the dinh- 
OBanh ass rted that the ludigo plant, when 
boiled by a process differing from that followed 
to obtain the blue also yields a green fecula. 
Neitlier Luureiro, in his Flora, nor Pigneaui 
and Tabcrd in their dictionary, make any allu- 
sion to the “ dinh xanhj'^ green dye* of Cochin- 
China. M. Bondot seems to think that the 

'fsai” and Dinh-xmh** are ideniical ; and 
that the plant belongs to the geiius Melissa or 
is identical with the Mercurialis perennis. He 
ad«)s, however, that Correa considers the ‘'Tsai" 
of Foivre to be from tire Jusiicia tinctoiia of 
Lour and Hoxb. and the Peristropbe tinctoria 
of Neee. About 1780, Loureiro noticed the 
green dye of Cochiu-Cliiua, called Kim-long» 
nhuom^ a product of this plant, the leaves cf 
which he describes as saturated with a green 
dye, and used in dyeing cloths of a beautiful 
colour, and MM. Pigneaux and Taberd 
agree with Loureiro in this account of its 
properties. The Kai boung^houng, and the 
Okamdonda were also noticed by Loureiro as 
green dye plants of Cochin- China* The 
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houng-iounff, ii the AletrU Cochin. Chinensii 
of Loureiro and the Sanseviera locte*vireni of 
Hawrorth in hia Horluijloridit eocUcinm* The 
other plant, the Cham^lot^la is Spilanihus 
tiuctorius of Loureiro, the Adenostemma tine- 
torium of Cassini, and both a blue and a 
green colour are stated by Loureiro to be ob- 
tained from the pounded leaves, o^difnam tine^ 
turam cjetuUam viridmque. He adds that 
this colouring matter is also obtained and 
equally brilliant from the indigo plant. 

The indigo plant is cultivated in Cliina to a' 
great extent, at well as a species of polygonum 
from the leaves of which a colour is procured 
which nearly equals the blue obtained from 
indigo ; from the buds and young leaves of a 
minute delicate plant, apparently of the Cola- 
tea genus, n must delicate but brilliant green 
is obtained ; a most exquisite black dye is 
prepared from the cup of the acorn, and ihe 
finest and most brilliant scarlet from the 
Carthainus. 

Althea rosea, the parent of the many beauti* 
ful varieties of hollyhock, a native of China, 
yields a blue coloring matter equal to indigo. 
Indigo of an excellent quality has been obtained 
in the East from a twining plant, Qymiiema 
tingtns or Ascelepias tingens. 

The Javanese, who of all the Malayan race, 
have certainly made the highest progress in all 
the useful arts, have a specific term for dyeing 
or tinting, — " madall but the Malays ex- 
press it only by the word for dipping, “ CAa> 
lup" Yet the only generic words which either 
of them possesses for “colour, "are the Sanscrit, 
warna ; and the Portuguese, tirila. Their 
colours are usually sombre,— little varied, but 
generally fast. Blues are always produced 
from indigo, yielded for the most part by the 
Indigofera tinctoria, as in other parts of India, 
but in Sugiatra, occasionally, from the Mars- 
denia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of 
the Asclepiadem. ** Kulaf” or ** vasma,” in the 
Paiijab, is the pounded dried leaves of indigo 
plant used principally as a hair dye after the 
previous application of “ henna” (Lawsonia 
inermis.) The powdered leaf of Indigofera 
anil is used in the cure of hepatitis,—' 
Oapper^s three Presidencies of India, Pow» 
eUs Hand-book for the Punjab, vl, p. 461. 
Mr. Rohde M8S* Dictionary. Simmond^s 
Commercial Dictionary, Hoyle's Illustrations of 
Himmalaijan Botany. Annals Indian Admu 
nUiration 1870. Bonynge, America^ p, 136. 
TomUnson's Dictionary, 63. Sirr's China 
and the Okinese, Vol. L p. 339. C ah Gat. 
RiC, 1868. 

INDIGOFERA, a genus of plants some of 
which are of great economic value, of the natural 


order Fabacee, about 160 »eoiei are known 
many of which grow in the East Indies. 


pentaphylla. 

polygonata. 

pulonella. 


arborea. 

argentea 

anil. 

aapalaihoidea. 

atropurpurea. 

brunonia. 

coeruUa. 

cifierasceufl. 

disperma. 

dosua. 


echinata 

elliptica. 

enu«afihylla 

fiacoida. 

glandulosa. 

birsuta. 

linifolia. 

mucrouata. 

pauoiflora. 

pedicellati. 


tinctoria. 

trita' 

trifoliatH, 

uncinata. 

nniflora. 

violaeca, 

viseosa. 


There are also several undetermined species 
the “ dug kenti” and the “ Kenli’* of kaghan ; 
the ** doun-daloun” of Burmah the latter a 
tree four or five feet in girth, found both in the 
Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, though it is 
scarce. Its white colored wood, is adapted to 
every purpose of house building. — An indige- 
nous shrub, a species of indigo, is sometimes, 
in Tenasserim, used in forming a blue dye and 
a wild indigo is found abundant in the Sutlej 
valley between Rampur and Sungnsm at an 
elevation of 7,000 feet, in rocky hills. The spe- 
cies are indigenous in the equinoctial parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, but there is some 
di fiiculty in ascertaining all the cultivated 
species, as the subject is usually neglected both 
by naturalists and cultivators.— J/aaon *5 Te- 
nasserim. Wight's leones. Eng. Cyo. Chyhorn, 
Punjab Report. Foiat. Roxb. FI. Did. 
McClelland. 


INDIGOFERA ANIL— is said by Dc 
Candolle to grow wild in America, and to be 
cultivated in both Indies, as also along Ihs 
Gambia in Africa. The name Anil, which has 
passed into the Spanish, has evidently the same 
origin ns the Arabic Neel, or Nil “ blue,*Mhe 
Spaniards and Portuguese, who had found the 
way to India by two opposite courses, must 
there have become acquainted with Indigo, and 
adopted its Indian name ; they were the first to 
manufacture it in Amtrica— -the Portuguese in 
Brazil, and the Spaniards in Mexico. Drs. 
Wight and Ariiott stale, they have not suffi- 
cient materials to determine if /. Anil be 
a distinct species. The author of the Flore 
de Senegntnbie” consider them distinct, as do 
most botanigts. According to Dr. Honig- 
berger, noil is cultivated in some pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, but more for dye, than 
for medicine, the leaf (Vishaso Danic, Sans.) 
being used by the natives in hepatitis and pow. 
dered indigo has been employed iu Germany 
in the treatment of epilepsy, but with very 
uncertain results. — O' Skauyhnetsy, p. 292, 
Honigherger, p. 289. sSce Dyes. 

INDIQOTERA ARGENTEA. 

1. C olorata, —Aoa;6. 

A species usually stated to be a native 
of India and the authority of Dr. Rox- 
burgh might be cited for the fact; but 
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jDrs. Wight and Auoit atato that H it the 
species cultivated in Egypt and Barbary for 
the sake of its indigo, and, aocordiiig to Hum- 
boldt, also in Americn, Ihe Indian speoUs 
which has been confounded with it is /. paudi 
folia ofHelHle, which bae altemattf leaflets, 
and linear, slightly contpreSsed, torulbse le- 
gumes. I, argeaUa is shrubby, with round 
branches, whioh appear of a silky whiteness 
from appressed pubescence ; See Dyes. 

INDIGOFEHA ASPALATHtFOLlA.— 
liotb^ Syn. of Indigofera aspalathotdes. — 
Vahl 

INDIGOFERA A8PALATH01DE3.- 

Vahl 

Indigofera t8palathifoli&.*>yZoa;&- 
AspaUthus Indicits.'— £tna. 

Leapedera juucea.— ITa//. 

Small Howored aspala- 1 Shevsnat rembu .. Tam. 

thus Ekq. I Mauiii., Malkal, 

Shiva niuiba. ... Sansc. | 

A shrubby low growing plant of the penin- 
sula of India employed in roediciue’. The small ‘ 
leaves, flowers and tender shoots being sup- < 
posed to possess cooling demulcent and al- 
terative properties, are prescribed in decoction 
in leprous and cancerous affections. This plant 
appears to be the of the Hortus 

Malabaricus. lilieede teiid us, that from the 
root of it an oil is extracted which is of use 
in erysipelas. — Ainslic'i Mat, Med, page 113. 
Voigt. 

INDIGOFEHA C(ERULEA.-~^oa?A. 

I. tiuctorisy 1 1. brachycarpa, D. C. 

Kar'nili.. ...Tet,. 

This plant grows in the Diuiiiuul Hills and 
the lisjahmundry Circars and Dr. Roxburgh 
itates that it comes near to /. argentea, Linn. 
DeCandoUe inquires whether this be sufficiently 
distinct from /. tinaorui. It is an erect shrubby 
species, growing in dry banen uncultivated 
ground to the height of 3 feet, and higher in 
good garden soil. ' It flowers during the wet 
and cold seasons. The leaves are pinnate ; 
Dr. Hoibnrgh states that he had often extracted 
a most beautiful light indigo, from the leaves 
of this plant more so than he ever could from 
the cororaon Indigo plant, or even from Nerium 
tinetoriuMf and in a large proportion. Tlie 
process he adopted was similnr to that practised 
with the leaves of Nerium Hnetorium, or tlie 
scidding process. — Sng. Cyc. 

INDIGOFERA Cd^SPITOSA. Wight. 
8yii; of Indiuofera enneaphylU — linn, 
INDIGOFERA ENNEAPHYLLA. Epab, 
Indlgofeta ciBspitosiL— 

Hed juruin prostratu m ite. 

Grows at Dindignl, Sahorunpon, Prome, 
Begam • the expitssed juice is given as an kite- 


rative by thf nativn phyticiuna in 
INDIGOFERA GLANDUiOSAi^JFifW. 


Harugaditu .Tel. 

A sipall shrubby species, a tiStivh’of nioist Hch 
lands amongst theCircar mountains. F^joSTeis and 
ripens its seeds during the tVet and cOfd Seksohs. 
The natives Of the billy countries niaYe meal 
of the seeds which ihSy bake Into bread, and 
use as ail article of diet, when more agreeable 
food is scarce. Cattle are fond of the plant.— 
lU>xburgh*a Flora Ltdica^ vol. Ill, j?., 37^. 

INDIGOFERA OLAUCA. 0ee D)^. 
INDIGOFERA HETERANtH A. Wall 


Kanti lIiNj). 

Khentl...... Trans Indus. 

Kathl or Rati of B^as. 
KatheWat ,, 


KiiU oE Kaghan. 

Shagall of Chehab. 

Katsn dt Rati 

Kaskei 


This, the commonest of the Himalayan 
species, is a shrub which is abundant in many 
places ill the hills and the eastern skirts of the 
Suliman Range from 2,500 to 8,000 feet. In 
Kashmir and elsewhere the twigs are largely 
used for making baskets, &c., and in some cases 
they form part of the twig-bridges* In Kan- 
gra the flowers are used as a poi-berb.^Dra. 
Stewart and Cleghorn. 8ee Pairoiia. 

INDIGOFERA INDICA. Lam. Syn. of 
Indigofera tinctoria.- 


INDIGOFERA LINIFOLIA, Refg, Vege- 
tates in the lower mountuius of the Punjab. 
There the root of this plant is said to be officinal 
and to be used in febrile eruptions. It is Deal- 
sing’s root fur Torkec, — Houig. D)\ Slmoart, 


INDIGOFERA PAUClFLOR.\.— Delile. 


I. Arg^ntea.— /tiinAi. 

Bramontiera aiumoxylou /3 iiurmanni D. C. 

Jhil Hind. 

INDIGOFERA PSEUD’O-TINCTORIA. 

See I^es. 

im)IGOFEllASUMATRANA.€?tfrr. Syn. 

of Indigofera tinctoria.— jyian. 

Ujdigofe liA 'nNCTOBiA.-z;i»». A.r, 

I, Indica. — Aain. | 1 . Sinuatrana.— 


Nil, Ahs4¥. Bbnq, Duk. 
Hind. Pees. Sinqh. 

Tayung, BlaatA. 

Mai-nay, Buaic. 

Bfaan-may, 

Indigo plant, Eko. 

Tom Jav. 

Taluw, ..LAStPCHO. 


Tamm, Malay. 

Ameri, Maleal. 

tVikdma, Bosma, Panjab. 

Nils, Sans. 

TaoF«th, Tag. 

Aviri, Tam. Tel. 

Tam. 

Nili, Tel. 


This species of IndigofetA it ^generany 
cultivated in India, wbenee it bltg been in- 
troduced both into Africa and America. It 
is suEhiticose, erect, branobed ; leaves pinnate ; 
Legumes approximated towards the base of the 
raohii, nearly oylimlrioal, slightly tonilose, de- 
ilieted, ntid more or lest cuiVed upwards 
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stoturos Ibioki^edj 10| Q^Ucidn«al, 

truiictt^ ai, bojK anda. tbjs ipeoiea is fbi^- 
tittki ini tie West Indies, called Ind^o Franc, 
or l^rencK Indigo. It is sniil to be found 
wild aloug the sands of Sene|f}r. . It is grown 
oeeasionall^ by Karens and Buribese, Iml not 
exiehsivety. It is hot very oommonly cultivated, 
in the l^unjab althougli indigo from the Indus 
is said to be mentioned in Arrians Feriplus, 
and manv traces of an export of it by the same 
river to Europe ore found in the historical re- 
cords as eariy as the middle of the 17th centu- 
ry. At present the chief tracts for its cultiva- 
tion are in the Southern Punjab, near Multan, 
largely in lower liengal, in the Northern Circart. 
and throughout the North Arcot and the Cud' 
dapah collectorates of the Peninsula of India 
— Hiddell't Gardening . hlng. Oyc. Dr. J, L, 
Stewari Panja^ planla. J)r^Maaon*atenaamim. 
Eng^ tyc. quoting Flore de Smegambiet* vol. i, 

INDIOOFERA THITA.~Iw». Ronb, 
Indigofera ctii«i*ea^JSbae6. Rheede* 

A common herbaceous plant, with trffuliat^ 
laavet and small reddish green flowers. 

INDIVaRA, or Naila Kalava, Tel. Nym- 
phoHa stellata, — JFilld, ** The blue lotus.” 

INDlJtfilKA BASIN. — The great divisions 
of Asia are North, Mid, and 8cuth-Asia, the 
Ist comprising all the river basins that dis- 
charge their waters into the North Sea, and 
also the N. E- Peninsula, — the Indijlrka basin 
and the other countries beyond it to ibe E. 
being termed N. E Asia; the 2n(i embracing 
Central Asia with the western basins that iiave 
outlets into the Caspian, Black Sea and Medi- 
terranean and the eastern basins from tbe sea 
of Okhotsk to the Gulf of Leatung ; the 3rd 
embracing all the remainder of Asia from that 
Gulf to the Ued Sea, the countries to the W. 
of the Indus beiinr designated S. VV. Asia 
and the term, S. E. Asia, is used for the 
cCuntriea .between China and India. Tiro 
ancients termed the last of these India beyond 
the Ganges. Leyden included it and the In- 
dian Ai^chtpelago under tbe name of the Hindu- 
Chinese countries. Malta Brun calls it Chin- 
Ind^it. Bitter, the greatest of geographers, 
ptetefves the German name 11 inter-Indies. 
Instead bf Further India, Transgangetic India, 
the Essteru Peninsula of India, &c., the single 
wolrds UUratndie aud Transindia have been 
proposed by Mr. Logait, us they admit of the 
ethnic and adjective forms of Ujtrsindia and 
Ultraindian or Transindian Tbe Indian ethnic 
influence has been considerable to the S. E. and 
he thinks that the whole Indian region consist- 
ing of the continental portion biiOoted bjr the 
Bsy of Beogfll, and the eastern islands as far 
aa Indian influence rbnehed directly, may thus 
be compressed under the three names of India, 
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Ultraihdm or TjE|?Jj|indU» t^d bdojaesia. The 
earlier and wider oonnectipii of UUfiUQdb with 
Chips being beat indicated by embraoiug both 
i under the term S, E. Asm. ind. In, 
Arching, 

INDIKE. Burh. Gliony. 

INDO- ATLANTIC. — A designation of the , 
j Caueasian race of mankind, and of their Ian-, 
guage, usually styled Indo-European. See India j 
i Iran ; lnHo-European. 

INDO-.\USTRALIAN. — A name applied 
by Mr. L >gau to the semi-negro type of men 
occupying the southern shores of Asia. See 
India. 

INDO-B.VCfRlAN. See India. 

INDO-CHINESE races oeoapy the low 
lands near the Brahmapatra • but the term is 
applied strictly to the people occupying the 
countries between India and China.— 
p, 49. See Maba Radea weng. 

INDO-EUROPEAN.— Dr. Prichard ar- 
ranges the languages of the old world into 

1. The Indo-European, sonictimes termed 
Indo-Qermauic, and by late writers the Arien 
or Iranian languages. 

2. The Turanian, or as he terms them, 
Ugro-Tartarian languages, or the languages of 
High-Asia aud other regions. 

8. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese, or the 
monosyllabic and uninflected languages. 

4. The Sy ro-Arabian,. often termed Semitic, 
langnages. 

The three first of these dynasties of lan- 
guages arc confined to Edrope and Asia, 
the fourth is c.>mmon to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are nearer to Africa. He 
states that the Indo-European languages are 
the natural idioms of all those races who at the 
time Of the Great Cyrus became and have ever 
since continned to be the dominant nations nf 
the worhl. lie only excepts from this remark 
those instances in which certain Syro^Arabiim 
or Ugro-Tartarian nations, under stmie extra- 
ordinary impulse, as tbe outbreak of the meho- 
medan fanaticism, assumed or recovered a par- 
tial sway over some of the weaker divisions of 
the Indo-European race. He considera that 
the Indo-European languages and nations may 
be aiTODged into many different groups. Tliey 
might be distributed in the order of their eiii'- 
nities, but he regards the most obvious divi- 
sion to be a geographical one, and be styles 
his first, as the eastern group. This by many 
writers has been termed exclusively the Arian 
family. It includes all tbe idioms of the 
ancient Medes and Pertfans, who named them- 
selves ^ii, and their connliy Eeriene, or Iran, 
and likmse the Sanskrit with all the Prak- 
rits, properly so termed, and the. Phli ef India. 
Among tbe former was that andeitl Per^n 
language m Which one partieubr set of the 
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cuneiform iaseriptions was written. Thii dia- 
lect waa 80 near the Sanskrit that the inscrip- 
tions have been interpreted through the medi- 
um of that language. The Zend lays claim to 
a still higher antiquity, since the Zend is said 
by Burnouf, Professor Wilson and others, who 
have studied it most successfully, to be more 
nearly allieil to the very ancient dialect of the 
Vedas, which preceded the classical Sanskrit, 
than it is to this last more cultivated speech. 
But how this claim is to be reconciled with 
the comparatively recent date of all extiuit 
compositions in the Zeiidish language, remains 
to be explained. That the high castes or 
twice born classes of the Indian race were of 
the same stock as the ancient Persians, may 
be considered as a fact established by the affi- 
nity of their languages. The twice born classes, 
as they term themselves, are the brahmans, 
the chetriyas, and the vaisyas, or tlie three 
higher of tne four classes of hindus. They 
also have the name of Aria, which means 
noble or dignified, and this is doubtless the 
origin of the epithet which, as we learn from 
Herodotus, the amdent Medes assumed. The 
Arian hindus must have crossed the Indus 
and have driven the aboriginal Indians across 
the Viudliya mountains and the Nerbudda into 
the Dekhan, where they still exist and speak 
their native languages, though mixed more or 
less with the Sanskrit of their Arian c *nquer- 
ors, for we know that the Arian hindus emi- 
grated into the Dekhuu and Ceylon at an early 
rxriod. Some other Asiatic nations, how- 
ever, of inferior note, speak dialects more re- 
motely connected with the same group of the 
Indo-European languages. Among these are 
the Pushlaneh or Afi'ghans, the Armenians 
and the Ossetes, and some other nations of the 
chain of Mount Caucasus. Dr. Prichard ob- 
serves that the principal branches, of the Indo- 
Suropean stock of languages are, 

1. The Greek language and its dialects. It 
is probable that the Lydian and other lun> 
guages of lesser Asia, and perhaps also the 
Thracian and Macedonian were altered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic Greek. 

2. The old Eperotio and Illyrian. The 
language is still well known. It is the Skippe- 
tarian or Albanian or Arnaut. it is a dis- 
tinct Indo-European idiom. 

3. The old Italic languages, comprehending 
the Latin, Umbrian, Oscan, Siculian and ex- 
cluding the Rasenre or Etruscan* 

4. Probably the Etruscan was an Indo- 
European dialect, though distinct Irtim the 
lulic* But very little is known about the 
Etruscan language. * 

5* The old Prussian, including the Lettish 
and Lithuanian, said to resemble the Sanscrit 
more nearly than any other language, 

6. The Germanic family of langiinges. 
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7. Slavonina and Sarmatian dialects yrhloh 
comprehend the languages, of eastern Europe, 
Russian, Polish, Bohemian and the galoots in 
the greater part of Europe subject to the 
Turkish Empire. 

8. Celtic : The Teutonic and Scaudinavian 
tribes of tlie German race, were known to Fy- 
theas who sailed on the Baltic in the times of 
Aristotle ; and the Brahmans probably spoke 
Sanskrit at the court of Palibothra, when they 
were visited by Megasthenes in the age of the 
first Seleucus. All ancient Germany, Scandi* 
navia, Sarmalia, Gaul, and Britain, Italy 
Greece, Persia, and a great part of India, were 
then inhabited by nations separate and inde- 
pendent of each other, speaking different lan- 
guages, but languages analogous and palpably 
derived from the same original. 

Dr. Prichard prefers the term Ugro-Tav- 
tarian to that used bf other writers. He groups 
this class of languages into 

1. The Ugriaii tribes dwelling in northern 
Europe eastwards to the North Cape of Asia. 

2 . His sxcoKn group of nations belonging 
to the same great family, includes the various 
hordes who have been known under the names 
of Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mandshurian, 
and Tuiigusian. All these nations appear, 
from the result of late reiearches, to be allied 
in descent, though long supposed to be quite 
separate. In the vast wilderness extending 
from the chain of Altai to that of tbe Himalaya 
are the pasture-lands, where, during imme- 
morial ages, the nomadic tribes of High Asia 
fed their Hocks and multiplied into those hordes 
which from time to time descended in immense 
swarms on the fertile regions of Asia and of 
Europe. Perhaps the earliest of these inva- 
sions of the civilized world was that of the 
Hiong-nu, expelled from the borders of China 
by the powerful dynasty of the Han. These 
were the people who, after their inroad on the 
Gothic empire of Hermanricb, made their way, 
under Etzel or Attila, into the heart'of Erance. 
ILmtes from ihe same regions under Togrul 
Beg, and Soljuk, and Mahmud of Ghizni, and 
Ciiengiz, and limiir and Othmau, overwhelmed 
the kaliphat and the empirts of China, of 
Byzantium, and of Hindustan, and lineal des- 
cendants of the shepherds of High Asia still 
sit on the throne of Cyrus, and on that of the 
Great Constantine. As a branch of the Ugro- 
Tarcariati, he speaks of some of the insular 
nations to the eastward, of Asia and near the 
coast of the pacific Ocean. The idiom of the 
islands comprised in the empire of Nippon, 

I as well as that of the independent Liu-Jciu 
I Archipelago, bears some signs of aHinity to 
I those of the Ugro-Tartarian iiuiioua, and U 
I adds that Mr. Norris, who has studied ihe 
I Japanese, and whose very extensive knowledge 
I of languages renders him a great authority in 
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8 U 0 I 1 question!, had assured him that tbe priiici- 
pie of vocalic harmony and other phenomena, 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idioih of 
the Japanese and Liukiu islands. 

. As a group of his Ugro-Tartarian, he 
olasses the aboriginal inhabitants of India, 
who were expelled from Hindustan by the 
brahmins and the Arian people who accompa- 
nied them across the Indus, and retired, as it is 
supposed on apparently insufficient proof, into 
the Dekhan. They still occupy the greater part 
of that peninsula, and a portion, at least, of the 
island of Ceylon. Their idioms— the Tamil, the 
Teiugu and the Karnataka of the Mysore,— 
are sister dialects of one speech, and he con- 
siders it likely that the laiigiiages of the moun- 
tain tribes of India, the Bhil, ihe Gond, the 
T’oda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Prichard adds that professor Rask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
Tartar stock, Iheir languages have some of 
the peculiarities of structure whicli have been 
pointed out. He also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between (lie Tamulian 
and other dialects of the Dekhan and the lan- 
guages of Australia, with which we have obtain- 
ed some acquaintance through the labours of 
Mr. Threlkeld and several other missionaries, 
and from the^able researches of Captain Gray. 

Dr. Prichard’s third family of languages 
belonging to the great continent, are the 
Chinese and Indo-Chinese idioms. They are 
associated by the resemblance of their structure, 
consisting of monosyllabic words an(| not by 
any considerable number of common vocables. 
Other languages have monosyllabic roots, as the 
Sanskrit, biit i\\e words of the Sanskrit become 
polysyllabic in construction ; not so the 
I hinese, which are incapable of inflection, and 
do not admit the use of particles as a supple- 
ment to this defect— —the posiiioii of words and 
beiitencfs being the principal means of deter- 
mining their relMion to each other and the 
meaning intended to be convened. Baron 
William von Humboldt has observed, that eoii- 
versalion in these languages therefore requires 
a greater intellectual effort Ilian is necessary to 
comprehend the meaning of sentences spoken 
in the inflected lauguages. He remarks that 
all the nations who speak these languages bear 
a considerable resemblance to eacli otlier in 
their mental character and disposition, and still 
more obviously in their physical characters, in 
which, however, some varieties are observable. 
Strongly marked as the peculiarity of the mo^ 
iiosyllabic languages undoubterlly is, they are 
not as a class so completely insidated as.^many 
persons imagitie. The Bboiia or Tibetan 
language belongs to this family, but it is in 
some respects intermediate between the mono- 
syllsbic languages in general and the Mongo- 
lien, which ia one of the Tartarian group* 
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Hii FOURTH family, the Syro-Arabkn lan- 
guages, he says,, appear to have been apoken 
from the very earliest times by the various 
nations who inhabited that part of Asia lying 
to the westward of the Tigris. 

Ill briefly remarking on the progress of eth* 
nology in Oceauioa and America, he mentions 
that besides much other valuable information, 
the great work of Bsron William von Hum- 
boldt, on the Kavi speech, has afforded tbe 
important result that ibe resemblances known 
to exist between ihe nations of the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean termed Polynesian, and the 
I tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some persons have 
thought, the eifect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the con- 
struction of tliese languages. For the proofs 
of this assertion, and of the ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz. that the 
races of people are themselves of one origin, he 
refers to M. de Humboldt’s work. The Papua 
languages, or tliose spoken by the black and 
woolly-haired nations, are for the most part as 
yet unexplored^ One observation to be made 
lespecting tiicro is, that the dialects of the Pa- 
puan races oft< n partake more or less of the 
Pdyuesiuti. Whtther this arises from the 
adoption by the Papnas of the Polynesian voca- 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons incline to this last opinion. It is how- 
ever now well known that some black naiions 
have Polynesian dialects. The idiom of the 
Fijian islanders, for e.\ample, is properly a dia- 
lect of the Polynesian language. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr. Prichard, He classes one group as the 
great Asiatic European stock of languages, 
wliicli he subdivides into eight families, v z, 1. 
Celts, 2. I hraciau or Illyrian, 3. Armenian, 4, 
Asiatic-^Irnnian ; 6. Hellenico-Italic, G. Sla- 
vonic, 7. J^ithnanian tribes and 8. ^'eutoiiic. 
His foiinh or Asiatic Iranian, or tbe Iranian 
stock represented in Asia, he again subdi- 
vides into ;• — ' 

1- Tbe nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
stock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
includes the Zend of tbe cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and the Zend A vesta. The younger 
Pehlevi of the Sassauians and the Pazeiid tbe 
mother of the present or modern Persian tongue. 
The Pushtu or language of the Afghans be- 
longs to tbe same branch. 

2 The second sub-division embraces ihe Ira- 
nian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and its daughters. 

His Semitic slock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form anotlier 
compact mass, and represent one physiologi- 
cally and historically connected family. 

The Hvhrews, with the other tribes of Canaan 
or Palestine, iflclttiivo of tbe Phtteniciant, who 
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tpmi tliwr tengiHm#, through their edIoBtta* 
tkxn, M that of the Garthaginiana. 

'The Aramaic tribest or the hiatorical 
netiona of Aram, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Babylonia, speaking Syrian in the west, 
flwi the to'cailed Chaldaio in the east. 

Finally, the ArabianCf whose language is 
oonneeted (through the Himyaritie) with the 
jSthhpK the ancient (now the sacred) Ian- 
guaxe of Abyssinia. He oaiis this seconi 
family, by the name now generally adopted 
among German Hebrew scholars, the Semi- 
tic. — Chevalier Bunsen further remarks, as the 
hrst lesson which the knowledge of the Egyp- 
tian language teaches, that all the nations 
which from the dawn of history to our days 
have been the leaders of civilization in Asia, 
Europe and Africa, must have had one begin- 
ning. He adds that the researches of our 
days have very considerably enlarged the 
sphere of such languages of historical nations, 
as are united by the ties of primitive affinity. 
Those researches have made it more than pro- 
hahle that the Tartars, Mandshu and Tuiigu* 
siaiis belong to one great stuck • that the 
Turkomans, as well as the Tshutles, Fins, 
IjapUnders and Magyars (llungarians) present 
another stock closely united, and that both 
these families are originally o<»nnecled with 
ofloh other I’hese nations, who probably 
may be redneoti to two families, one centreing 
in the Altai and the pasture land towards the 
Himalaya, and the other having its centre 
in the Ural mountains, have acted, in the 
history of civilization a most powerful episode 
by conquest and destruction, I’liey appeared 
in the fifih century as the Huns, a sc uirge to 
Homans and Oerman ; they produced Chengiz 
Khan, Timarlang and Mahomed If. : they 
.destroyed the Persian empii^, subdued Hin- 
dustan, and tivey still sit upon the throne of 
Byzantium and upon that of China. They 
Bocm destined to partake only by conquest in 
the higher civilization of the surrounding 
nations, older or younger ones, the (Chinese 
presenting the one extreme, the Iraniniis the 
other. Little disposed to learn from them as 
neighbours or subjects, they become more or 
less civilized by being their roasters. They 
cannot resist the inward force of the civili- 
.zation of their subjects, although they repel 
it, asiftn outward power. These tribes appear 
also as the once subduerl suhitratnm of Iranian 
civilization. So in the north of Europe, where 
the Finnio race precetled the Scandinavians. 
But the same great family appears also in 
Asia as the subdued or primary element. It 
seems probable, that the aboriginal languages 
of India, which attained their full develop- 
ment in the Dsbhan dialects, belong to this 
itook, not only by a general analogy of atruc- 
tureibut also by an ongtnal and tracaablo 


connexion.-— ’He remarks that colonies may 
either preserve the aneieht form, or 'become 
the occasion of a great clmige. Thhi the 
ancient language of Tibct^ wlAeb i'S In ilfC 
Chinese traditions the land of their earfiest 
recollections, may have been presenred by the 
colonists, who formed the Chinese empire, 
while Tibet went further in its development. 

In a similar position wa find anrotheT mem- 
ber of that family in western Burope* dt 
there preceded the Celts, in the Iberians and 
Cantabrians, whose language is preserved in 
the Basque (Bisesyans). Those tribes were 
once prevalent in France and Spain, probably 
also in Italy. Their language has the same 
structure and certainly some signs or vestiges 
of a material conversion in roots, with the 
Altai-UrHl idioms. He concludes by remark- 
ing that his historical formula respecting this 
formation will therefore bn as follows : — all 
the nations, who iir the history of A sin and 
Europe occupy the second rank as to the civil- 
izing power they have hitherto displayed, are 
probably as much of one Asiatic origin as 
the Iranian nations are. They centre on the 
northern borders of the Himlaya, and every- 
where in central Asia are the hostile, savage 
neighbours of the agricultural Iranian peo. 
pie whom they have disturbed and dispos- 
sessed in different ages of history, having pro- 
bat>ly themselves been primitively driven by 
them, a-^ nomadcs by agriculturists, from n 
more genial common home.-— He indicates, 
summarily the relation of this great fa- 
mily with the three great families, into 
which the leading nations of civilization, ns 
children of one stock, appear to be divided. 
The names of Cham,Shem ninLIaphet (the last 
equivalent with Indo-Oerinauic)*represent to 
us scientifically three steps of development of 
the same stork. He asks with which of 
these leading nations is that great Aitai-Ural 
family originally connected, and to which of 
these three great divisions, (lhamism., Semi- 
tism and Japhetism do these secondary fami- 
lies more particularly approach. He considers 
there is no doubt of such a connexion but adds 
that at the same time we find these languages, 
although very inferior to those Indo-Germanio 
tongiu's, more nearly allied to them than to 
Chamism and Semitism. They represent like 
Cham and Shem, a lower degree of develop- 
ment, if compared with the Iranian languages, 
but a degree of their own, starting aa it were 
from the opposite pole. The tongues of High 
Asia, form with these most perfect languages, 
a decided opposition to the CbamiUcand Baml- 
tio branches. They are more advanced than 
these and therefore later, but «o to aay, advanc- 
ed in a wrong or less imperfect way. He 
tbevefore proposee to call this whole family the 
Turanian, and the todo^ennaiiic or Indo- 
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European the Iranian, following the antitliesea 
of Iran and Turan established by Hceren and 
Carl Ritter* And. indeed, the more we go 
back to the most ancient historical Iradiiioiia 
of the Japhetio family, particularly in India 
and Persia, the more we sre how the two branch- 
es. the Iranian aucUthe Turanian, though al- 
ways in opposition to each other are to be 
considered but as diverging lines from the 
common centre. (See Lassen, Indische Alter* 
thumskunde, p. 728.) In a note, he adds that 
Doctor Max Muller, the editor of the Kig Veda, 
gave him the following data for this assertion : 
“ In the hymns of the Rig Veda we find still* 
the clearest traces, that the five principal tribes, 
the Yadu, Turvasa, Druhyu, Aiiu, and Pu- 
• ru, were closely connected by the ties of na- 
tionality. and had their gods in common. In 
the succeeding age, that of the epic poetry of 
the Mahabharata, these five nations are repre- 
sented as the sons of Yayati one of the old fa- 
thers of mankind. Yayati curses four of his 
sons, and the curse of Turvasa is, to live with- 
out laws and attached to beastly vices in the 
land of barbarians in the North. In this 
name of Tur-vasa, as well as afterwards in the 
name given to the Indo*8cythiun kings in the 
history of Kashmir, Turushka, we fin<l the I 
same root as in the Zend Tura, the name of 
the nations in the north. But tura itself 
means quick, from tvnr, to run, to fiy, and I 
thus the very name of these tribes gives the 
same characteristic of these nomadic equestrian 
tribes, which afterwards is ascribed to them by 
Firdusi, and which makes them always appear 
in ludia, as well as on the Sassanian inscrip- 


lions of Persia, as the An-iran, or non- Arlan 
people ; that is, as the enemies of the agricul- 
tural and civilizing nations.” 

I And further on. he expresses his belief 
I that Wilhelm von Humboldt has establish- 
ed the connexion between the Polynesian 
! ianguagfs and the Malay or the language of 
Malacca, Java aud Sumatra, and that this Ma- 
lay language itself bean the character of the 
non-Iranian branch of the Japhetic family. 
Whether the Papua language!, spoken in Ans- 
tralia and New Guinea and by the aborigines 
of Borneo, of the Peninsula of Malacca and of 
some small Polynesian islands, be a primiliva 
type of the same stock as the Malay which af- 
terwards in many parts superseded it, — ia a 
point which must remain uncertain until we re- 
ceive from the hands of the missionaries a Papim 
grammar. We thus see that Asia (with tho 
exception of China and Tibet), the whole of 
Europe and probably of America and the Poly- 
nesian islands (at least in their secondary stock) 
belong to one great original family, divided in- 
to the Iranian and Turanian branches. Bunsen 
cads this definitively the Japhetic race. In 
many parts we know that the Turanian race 
has preceded the Iranian : its language certain- 
ly represents an anterior step or preceding 
degree of development. In some parts we find 
that the Turanian race succeeded to a still 
older native element. By the method of exami- 
ning languages through their grammatic forms 
rather than by separate words Frederick Schle- 
gel showed the intimate historical connexion 
between the Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, 
the Roman, aud the Germanic languages. 


Grim, the philologist, discovered as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sanscrit, Gr»»ek, 
Koman and Gothic words, that the letters P, B. P. are interchangeable : also T. D. and 
H also K. G, and X orH. 


Sanscrit. 

Padas, • (foot) 
Pancha, (five) 

Puma, (full) 

Pitri, (father) 

Upari, (over) 

Vrisha, (cow) 

Virisha, (hemp) 

Bala, (.'oung) 

Blianj. (to break) 

Bkuj, (to enjoy) 

Bhratri, (brother) 

Bhri, (to bear) 

Bhru, (brow) 

Kapola, (head) 

Tvam, (thou) 

Tam, (him) 

Trayas, (three) 

Antara, (other) 


Greek. 

Litin. 

Gothic:. 

OiD, Hioi 

OaRBtA-K. 

iruv? 

pes, pedis 

fotus 

vuoz 

Trevre 

quinque 

finif 

vinf 

TrXeos 

plenus 

fulls 

vol 

Trarep 

pater 

fadreiu 

vatar 

uirep 

super 

ufar 

ubnr 


vacca 


fersa 

Kaifvafiis 

ennnnhis 


hanf 


bullos 


folo 



frangere 

brikan 

prechan 


frui-fruclus 

brukon 

pruchon 


fraier 

brother 

pruodar 

piru 


fero 

baira 

**ofpvt 



praua 

Ke^aXit 

caput 

haubith 

noupit 

TV 

in 

thu 

du 

TOV 

is-tiim 

tbana 

den 

rpeis 

tres 

threis 

dri 

**t>r€po} 

alter 

anther 

andar 
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Sanscait. 


Gkeek. 

Dantam, 

(tooth, acc) 

^'oiovra 

Hvau, 

(two) 

tvo 

Haxiiia, 

(right) 

hlia 

Uda, 

(water) 

U^hf/O 

Diibitri, 

(daughter) 

Ovyarrip 

Hvar, 

(door) 

Ovpa 

Madhu, 

(sweet) 

peOv 

Svanam, 

Clog) 

KVdiV 

Hrid, 

(heart) 

KttpSta 

Akecha, 

(eye) 

•<0K09 

Ashni, 

(leal) 

faxpu 

Pusliu, 

(cattle) 

((German 


SvRshura, 

jSchwaher 
eSch wager) 

*‘tKVpes 

Hasan, 

(ten) 

iexa 

Jna, 

(to know) 

yvCjp 

Jati, 

(kin) 

yevot 

Jatiu, 

(knee) 

ynvu 

Mabat, 

(much) 

puyai 

H ansa, 

(goose) 

Xfy 

Hyas, 

(yesterday) 

xOes 

Lih 

(to lick) 

Xcix" 



INDO-aETIC. 

Old High 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Gbbman. 

deutem 

thuntu-8 

Eand 

dou 

tvai 

zuene 

dextra 

taihsvo 

zesawa 

unda 

vato • 

wazar 


diuihtar 

tohiar 

fores 

daur 

tor 



meto 

canis 

Imnths 

bund 

cor (dis) 

hairio 

herza 

oculus 

augo 

ouga 

lacryma 

pecus 

tngr 

faihu 

zahar 

viha 

socer 

sTsihra 

suehur 

dccem 

taihun 

zehan 

gnosco 

genus 

kan 

kuni 

chan 
chiini • 

genu 

kniu 

chfiiu 

magnus 

mikls 

mihil 

anser 

gans 

kalis 

htri 

gistra 

kestar 

lingo 

laigo 

lekom 


The Litliuanian follows generally the three old languapres, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, 
only substituting, from its deficiency in aspirates, unaspirated for aspirated letters, for 
iuitaiice 


Sanscbit. 


Batha 

(wflggon) 

Ka 

(who) 

Hadami 

(1 give) 

Pati 

(inaskr) 

Panchan 

(live) 

Tray as 

(three) 


Lithuanian. 

rata (wheel) 

ka (who?) 

dumi 

pati (husband) 

penki 

Ir\8 


Leibnitz and Lacepede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Mongols and 
Negroes , Linnanis into while, red jellow and 
black : — Knnt into while, coppcr-colourcd, 
black and olivc-cf loured laocs ; lllumcnbach 
into Caucasians, if'iiliiopians, Mongols, Ameri- 
cans ; and Malays ; Ilufi’on into Eorihern (viz. 
Laplanders) Taitarian, South Asiatic, black, 
European, and American races ; Prichard into 
Irnniuiis (also liido-Allanlica or Caucasians) 
'luianians (Mongolians) Ameiicans, Holten- 
tots and Bushmen, Negroes, Papiias (or wool- 
haired tribes of Polynesia) and Alfourous (or 
Australians) ; and Pickering divides llicm into 
whiles, Mongolians, Malays, Indians, Negroes, 
it^tliiopians, Abyssinians, Papuas, Negritos, 
Australians and Hottentots. Many of these 
classifications are framed from external, and for 
the most port unessential, marks of liistinction, 
as colour of the skin, colour and foim of the 
hair, or with reiereuce to their probable crigin- 


al geographical position. But the imperfect- 
ness of such a classification will be evident 
when it is rcmembeied that a negro, even 
IhougL the colour of liis skin and his woolly 
hair wcie to be changed, would not become a 
European, an Indian or a Malay ; and a child 
of European parents begotten and born on one 
of the isles of the Malayan Archipelago or in 
.Ethiopia will not be a Malay or an Ethiopian, 
but an Euiopean, by race, although the colour of 
its skin might possibly approach, by climatical 
01 local influences to that of the indigenous race. 
—C. C. Bunsen, Rep. Brit. Ass. 1847,^. 268. 

INDO-OEBMANIC.— A term employed to 
designate tlie Indo-Atlanlic, Indo-European or 
Caucasian race of man and the family of Ian* 
guBges spoken by them. See Hindu ; India. 

INDO-GETIC. — The term in use to designate 
the 8cythic Getae race who settled in India 
and on its N. W. borders. See Katbi; 
Krishna, 
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INDO-MALAYAf a name suggested by Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern Archipelago. 
See Mammalia. 

INDONESIA, a name suggested by Mr. 
Logan to designate the Eastern Archipelago. 
Writing in the Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Mr. Logan remarks that amongst the 
sea basins whose ethnic influence has been in 
operation during all historic times and is 
uninterrupted at the present day, are the 
China, Malacca, Java, Mangkasar, Solo, 
Mindoro,. Molucca, Banda, Papua, Jilolo, 
Papuan, Papua- Australian and J'lipua-Micro- 
nesiau Seas, and the Arcliipelngian Seas of 
Johore, the Trans-Javan or Tiraorean Chain, 
the Bisayan group, the Moluci'as, Eastern 
Melanesia and the different Polynesian and 
Micronesisn groups. All these bffsins exfrt a 
two* fold influence. They provoke a constant 
intercourse between the rivers of their opposite 
margins or the islets scattered through them, 
they biing the whole under the operation of 
foreign civilizations and, opening as they do 
into each other, they* are as broad highways 
traversing the whole Archipelago in different 
directions, and uniting it, both for forei‘'n 
navigators and for the more advanced and 
enterprising of its native communities. In- 
stead of the name Indian Archipelago which 
is too long to admit of being used in an adjec- 
tive or in an ethnographical form, Mr. Earl 
at first suggested the terra Tndu-nesian but 
rejected it also in favour of Mfilayanesian/ 
The purely geoijrapliical term, Indonesia, is 
suggested by Mr. Logan .is a short synonym 
for the Imlian Islands or the Indian Archi- 
pelago, as we thus get Indonesian for Indian 
Arcliipelagian or Archipelagic, and Indone- 
sians for Indian Archipelagians or Indian 

Islanders. By Mr. LogaiPs term Malayu 

land is understood all districts, whether geo- 
graphically united or not. that are possessed 
by communities of MaUyus, and by Malays 
or Malayus is understood men of the Malayu 
race and language. So by his Jawa-land is 
understood all the lands of the Jawa race ; 
so Sunda land, Wugi-laml, Batla-land, &c. 

For compound insular districts it is very 
desirable that single geographical names should 
be used. Until unexceptionable ones are 
suggested we must continue to speak of the 
Suraatra-Philippine islands ; the Moluko- 
Timorean, &c. The Indian Archipelago must 
remain, but the shorter form Indonesia might 
be usefully employed on many occasions. The 
principal divisions may be designated, Ist, 
Western or W. Indonesia, i, e, Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in- 
termediate islands, 2nd, North Eastern or N. 

B. Indonesia, i*. e, Formosa to the EoIojArchi- 
pelago and Mindanao, all included, and em- 
bracing the Philippine and Bisayan groups, 


> Ac. 3rd, South Eastern or S. B. Indonesia,' 
from the East coast of Borneo to New Guinea, 
including the Western Papua islands and the 
iCeh ami Aru Archipelagoes ; 4th, Southern 
or S. Indonesia, the great Southern or 
Trans- Javan chain between Java and New 
Guinea or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. 
The different portions of (he first division are 
sufficiently distinguished by the ^names of the 
great islands of which it is composed. The 
only portion of the 2nd division which has not 
a distinctive name is the Southern chain which 
has a close ethnic connection. As it if 
throughout the great seat of piracy in the 
Indian Archipelago it has been proposed to 
terra it Piratania, including under that name 
Mindanao, Solo, and the crowd of other islands 
extending from Mindanao, to the N. E. coast 
of Borneo and separating the Mindoro from 
the Solo sea. In the 3rd division, S* E, 
Indonesia, m.ny be distinguished as subordi- 
nate groups, the Molukas, Ilalarajihera, Ter- 
nate, Tidore, &c. (N. Molukas, Banda, Geram, 
&c. 8. Molukas and the Keh Arus.) The sea 
basins, that is the sens with the marginal 
basins of their nffiuent rivers, which are dis- 
tricts of the greatest ''importance physically as 
well as ethnograpliically, he would name after 
the seas. The bnsiii of the Java sea will be 
the Java basin, so the Mangkasnr basin, Celebes 
basin, China basin — or better (Jhina Malayan, 
&c. Mr. Logan is of opinion that the post-fix 
“nesia" should be confined to the great divisions 
of the Iiido-Pacific insular region, Indonesia ; 
.Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia and all the 
eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia (all the 
islands between Melanesia and the Luchu and 
Japanese chain) j and Polynesia, all the islands 
of the Pacific to the east of Micronesia and 
Melanesia as far as Easter island. Papunnesia 
may be occasionally used to distinguish the 
northern Melanesian islands inhabited chiefly 
by spiral haire.i tribes, from Australia. 

As Oceanica includes all the Imlo-Pacific 
islands, he proposes to use the word Asianesia 
to indicate tlie great 8. K. insular region, 
which has intimate connexions, geographical 
and ethnic, with Asia. It ’3g)uld include Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, 
but not the N. E. chain that lies along the 
continent, because, it forms a distinct and 
well defined geographic and ethnic group. 

He would therefore call it- Aino-Japanesia, and 
it will include all the Japanese and Aino 
islands from Formosa to Kamtschatka. He 
remarks that these great basins have several 
subordinate ethnic regions to which it is neces- 
sary to advert, if we desire to trace to their 
sources the successive foreign elements that 
have been introduced into the Archipelago. 

The principal one in the North Pacific is that 
which is surrounded by the Japanese, Luchuan, 
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M'^inkoshinfia, Formosa, Philippine, Palos, 
Oluthy, Marianne, and Bonin groups. Oil 
llie S. F. it merges in the Muro- Polynesian 
band ; on the S. W. it constitutes a portion of 
the Indian Aichipelago ; on the N. W. it forms 
the outer boundary of the China-Corean basin 
on the N. it cunnecia itself with the basins of 
the Japanese and Okholsh seas, and is thus 
brought into direct ethnic union or close con- 
nection with tlie E. districts of M. and N. 
Asia. The (Jhina Sea unites the Indian 
Archipelago pi imitivcly with the great ethnic 
region of S. E. Ati;» by the districts of the 
llongkiang, Torigkin, Mekong and Menam 
b.isins, and the marginal Chinese and Anarn 
districts, — the Malay Peninsula, which forms 
the western bounding district, being ethnically 
a conimon portion of the Archipelago and the 
oontiuent. 

This Peninsular district again enters on the 
west into the twin basins of the Sal win and 
Irawadi, which are themselves closely con- 
nected more inland with all the previous 
b:!sins, ns well as wi'ih the great eastern one 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang. The latter is inti- 
mately connected witn tlyit of the Hoang -ho, 
und forms with it the twin basin to which 
the most advanced aud powerful eastern 
civilization owes its development. 

The Tibetan district, the relations of which 
important district is central ethnically as well 
as geugr<:pliiuuiiy to all S. E. Asia and to 
Asiaucsin, unites all the preceding ones, con- 
nects them with the great plateau of mid- Asia, 
aud abuts on the eastern extremity of the prU 
inilive Iranian region. The next ethnic region 
of the ludiaii Oceanic basin is that of the Bay 
of Bengal or Indu-Mulayan sea which unites 
the western margin of the China Malayan 
basin with the eastern seaboard of India. As 
the rivers of the Indian Peniusnla connect it 
closely wiih the western marginal districts, 
the watershed being near the Iiido Afiicaii sea, 
Avhile the basin of the Gauges has its head 
nearly in the same longitude, we may consider 
tlie whole of Inilia as a portion of this region. 
It contains theretore the district of the Malacca 
Straits, the marginal rlistricts of the northern 
))art of the Malay Peninsula, and the basins of 
the Sal win, Irawadi and Kolandan all which 
appertain also to the eastern region. The 
districts that are peculiar to the Indo-Malayaii 
basin, some Irowever being common to it with 
the Inilo- African basin, are those of the Brah- 
maputra, Ganges, Godavery, Kiihna and Ner- 
budda, with the secondary districts between 
the Ganges on the one side and the Nerbudda 
and Go(i}i\ery on the other, the great Dekhan 
and SiiigMlcse ])rojection and tiro western 
marginal districts. India is connected with 
the Tibclo-liidoncsiaii region,— landward by 
the passes of the ijiieAsamcse valley, 


and the eastern margin of the lower Brahma- 
putra basin, and occanically4}y the coasts and 
winds of the Bay of Bengal. By the lattei it 
has also a direct and independent connection 
with the insubir portion of the first region. 

Tlie Indo-African Sea, is that portion of the 
Indian Ocean extending from its N. W. 
boundary to the Mozambik Channel and in- 
cluding the Persian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red 
Sea. It has had much iulluenre on the eth- 
nology of Eastern Africa. The corresponding 
eastern portion of the Indian Ocean may be 
termed the Indo-Ajistralian sea. Important 
ethnic considerations — relating to the Ocean- 
ic winds,— make it necessary to distinguish 
these two regions from the middle one ; this 
with the districts of the Indus basin, the 
marginal oistrict of Boluchiston, the great 
longitudinal one formed by the Persian Uiilf 
and the basin of the Euphrates, the southern 
Ai'abian district, that of the Red Sea, and the 
marginal or Trans-Nilotio one of E. Africa, 
forms the next region^ Of these, the Eu- 
phrates and tiie Rod Sen are of especial im- 
portance, for by them the ancient civilization 
of the Mediterranean and the Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, while 
the former was itself the sent of a great archaic 
de'elopment of iniellcct and art. He considers 
that the shores of the Indian ocean were sur- 
rounded by races in an advanced sta^e befoie 
the seeds of a higher civilization germinated in 
the basins of the Nile and the Euphrates, and 
that they were influenc^'d by the more powerful 
and populous nations of tho Nile and southern 
India long before the later and slowly des- 
cending Iranian civilization touched them. 
I’hese races included navigniing tribes, other- 
wise they could not have spread themselves * 
over every habitable island of the Eastern 
Ocean from Mndagasoar lo the Fiji group, if 
not throughout Polynesia also. To account 
for this extension, it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that they had larger boats than those in 
which in modern times the Papuas have been 
ni^ustomed to make descents on Ceram, and the 
Sakalavas on Camore and the Coast of Africa. 
But the far higher maritime art of southern 
India appears to be one of the most ancient iA 
the world. It was certainly not derived from 
the brahnianical tribes of the north-west and it 
was too much in advance of the Himyaritic to 
have been borrowed from them. There are 
abundant reasons for believing that India, 
before the prevalence of brahraanisra, was at 
least as civilized as Africa, and nations who 
had reached this stage, were us capable of per- 
fecting a navigation of their own as the Chi- 
nese, and far more so than the Arabs, who 
wanted the nurseries which the large eastern 
rivers gave to India. The earliest glimpse 
we have of the vessels of the east coast of 
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In<iU is ai a comparatively recent period, 1800 
years ago, but it is •strongly in favour of an 
indigenous art. Amongst all these foreign 
iiiflueiioes of which the presence can be clearly 
traced, two are of the widest extent and great- 
est importance. The first is entirely Afiican 
and Indo- African in its character, it embraced 
the whole Indian Archipelago, Australia and 
Papuanesia. Whether it extended to Polynesia 
and Micronesia Mr. Logan regards as still 
doubtful, but it certainly included a portion of 
Micronesia. Along the shores and islands of 
the Indian Ocean the races to which it must 
be referred appear to have prevailed. Tlieir 
limits were those of monsoons, or from Africa 
to Polynesia. When they thus spread them- 
selves over Africa, India, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the great outlying regions^f the old 
world, there could have been no civilized 
Semitic, Iranian, Burmese or Siamese races on 
that sea to hinder tliem. 

The language of their population belonged 
to a state iutermediate between the monotonic 
and the inflectional, and had strong and direct 
aflinities to the other families of language of 
this stage, — the Ugro-Tartarian, Japanese, old 
Indian and African, and to a certain extent too 
the American, which last may be considered 
as constituting a peculiar family. Amongst 
llie best preserved examples of these languages 
are tiie Formosa, the Philippine and the Austra- 
lian. It is probable that some of tlie eastern 
M<j]aue8ian languages will be found to be 
equally characteristic. 

'I he second of the great insular families is 
Tibeto-lndinn and MnYama-Anam, It con- 
nects itself witli all the races and languages 
from Tibet to Anam, but it chiefly flowed in 
through the ethnic basin of the Malacca sea. 
By a long continued influx this family spread 
itself over the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java. Borneo, and Celebes, but its further 
progress, over the many islands to the north 
and Fast appears to have been long checked 
by the older races — Jour, of the Indian 
Arch, Vol. IV, j\’os, V. and VI. Mai/ and June, 

1850, 


division comprises the table-land known in 
modem times as Malwa, though far within the 
ancient limits of the province of that name, 
and the submontane territory between it and 
the Nerbudda, as also a considerable tract 
south of thet river, extending to the Kandesh 
frontier. The first or N, East division, ex- 
tending from the Bengal Presidency in the 
entt to the Gwalior State in tlie west, includes 
Eewah and 35 other states and petty chief* 
ships. Its area is about 22,400 square miles ; 
its population about 3,170,000 souls, and its 
public revenuiyj aggregate about Us. 68,68,000. 
The 2nd or Northern division extends from 
Bundlecund and the Saugor district, and has 
an area of about 19,505 square miles; its po- 
pulation is about 1,180,000 souls, and ita 
public revenue about Rupees 67,65,000. The 
3rd or South West division goes on westward, 
to the Bombay Presidency, and contains the 
remainder of Gwalior, Holkar’s states, Bhopal, 
Dhar and Dewas and other small states. The 
area of this division is about 41,700 square 
miles, its population about. 3,320,000 souls and 
its ‘public revenues about Rupees 1, 30, 00, 000. 
The states and petty chiefships in Central In- 
dia, form a political, and are in a natural, di- 
vision of British India, and include an area of 
83,600 squaie miles and a population of 
7,670,000. This territory is divided thus,— viz. 



Principal 

states. 

Secon- 

dary. 

Minor 1 
and 
Petty. 1 

Total, j 

Mahraita 

2 

2 


4 

Mahomedan,.. 

1 

<2 

i 

7 

Rundela 

... 

6 

11 

1 

Rajput 

1 

13 

10 


Brahmins, &c. 


1 

3 

... 


4 

! 23 

44 1 

71 


with a total revenue of Rupees 26,123,000. 
The Indore Central Agency controls the 


INDOOR KANEB PANA. Bbno. Sal- 
vinia cucullata. 

INDONG MOOTIARA. Malay. Mother 
of Pearl. 

INDO-PARTIllAN DYNASTY. See 
Greeks of Asia. 

INDORE, is the capital of the maharajah 
Hoiknr, Of the feudatory territory, consist- 
ing of 71 states, supervised by the Central 
Indian Agency, the head quarters is Indore, 
but it has three grand divisions. The North 
East division comprises the native states of 
Bundlecund and Hewah, The (fortbern divi- 
sion consists of the Northern and Central dis- 
tricts of the Gwalior Stales. The South West 
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Pirtharee ihahoor who receives a tunkha 
of Rupees 4,83d from Dewns under a settle- 
ment mediated by Captain Borthwick and Sir 
John Malcolm in 1818 with Mahbut Sing. 
The two chiefs of Dewas are in the habit 
of making certain deductions from this amount. 

Baglee thahoor who is a ilependent of Siu- 
din. Under a settlement eftected by Sir John 
Malcolm^ in A. D. 1819, lhakoor Salim Sing 
received Pceplia and eight other villages on a 
quit-rent of Rupees 5,562 a year, and five 
other villages on a quit-rent of Rupees 909. 

Haroidia^ a vakeel on the part of the tbakqpr 
remains in attendance on the Agent to the do- 
vernor General. 

- 

f r,t r v.f ^ , i' -! 4 1 
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T^nk ihalcoor, receives tuiMas under sun- 
mills from Siiidia and Holkar. 

Patkarea thalcoor obtained tlie village of 
Patharea in the pergunnali of Oonchode from 
Buinbhnjfte Rao Angria on a quit-rent of 
Rupees 701. 

Bhingong, and Singhana settlements were 
mediated by MiijorHenley who admitted a claim 
to Rupees 352. 

Bayee^ settlement made by Sir John Malcolm 
in isio. Purbut Sing and nughoonatli Sing 
were to maintain the security of the Simrol 
Pass and to receive the taxes ou merchandize 
levied in Alia Jlai’s time. 

Mayne. Settlement of the Taiza Tnrwees 
claim was effected by Sir John Malcolm on 
23th Jauiiary 1310. 

Dhawra Kunjara^ was settled by Sir John 
Malcolm and was similar to the settlement 
with the Taiz.iTurwee of Mayne. 

Itayoogurlh (Dewas.) An engagement with 
ihaLom* /alim Sing was mciliated hy Sir 
John Malcolm utider which he held nine 
villages from Tooknjee llao Puar of Dewns 
subject to an annual payment of Rupees 
2,387-8, and eleven villages from Anund 
Rao Puar for which he paid Rupees 4,287-S a 
year, lie was succeeded by liis son Dowlut 
Sing who rebelled in 1857 for which his es- 
tates were confiscated by Uewas at the re- 
quest of the Agent to tlie (iovenior-General, 
Kaytha. — By an engagement mediated by 
Captain Borthwick in 1818 the thakoor receives 
Rupees 1,227 a year from the two chiefs of 
Dewas. 

KhurseeJhalarta.'-Vwtkv an engagement 
thakoors Suroop.3ing aiid Futteh Sing receiv- 
ed annually Rupees 225 from 'lukajee Rao Puar 
of Dewns. 

Foonyhat. — Piem Sing received from 
Siiidia a tuiikha of llupeps 112 also a ^rantof 
Poogliat and twelve villages subject to an 
annual payment of Rupees 401, 

Bhojaldieree was granted to Kawut Doorjun 
Sing the village of Scedra ou payment of 
Rupees 100 a year to Kotah. 

Indore was captured by the British on the 
24lh August 1801. As a city, it is of modern 
date. That part of the Holkar capital called 
Old Indore, was a small village, the site of 
which pleased Alia Bai, who encamped at it 
after the death of Mulhar Uow Holkar. — 
TrealleSy Enyayemenii ami ^unmtds. Malcolm 
Central Indla^ VoL' 1. p. 1], 

INDO'SCiYTHl, and Indo-scythiair are terms 
employed to designate a race who became early 
occupants of N. W. India. The Yuchi, estab- 
lished in Bactria and along the Jihoon, eventu- 
ally boie the name of Jeta or Yetnn, that is to 
say, Getes. Their einpiic subsisted a long time 


in this part of Asia, and extended even into 
India. These are the peonle whom the Greeks 
knew under the name of Indo-Scylbi. The 
period allowed by all authorities for the mi- 
gration of these Sc^thic hordes into Europe, 
is also that for their entry into India. The 
sixth century is that calculated for the Takshac 
from Sebesnagdesa ; and it Is on this event 
and reign that the Poors nas declare, that from 
this period ** no prince of pure blood would be 
found, but that the Soodra, the Tursbka, and 
the Tavan, would prevail. All the lado* 
Scythic invaders held the religion of Budha : 
and hence the conformity of manners and my- 
thology between the Scandinavian or German 
trines and, the Rajpoots, increased by compar- 
ing their martial poetry. The Indo-Scylhi of 
Arrian we|k a Scylhic tribe who settled along 
the Indus. They attempted to penetrate East- 
ward by way of Kamlesh and Malwah, but 
were opposed by Vikramaditya, The Indo- 
Scythia of the Greeks was therefore the valley 
of the Indus, Northern Indo-Scyihia being 
the Punjab proper, and occupied by the 
Mfd race, and Southern Tndo-8cythia being 
Sind, occupied by the Jat, a tribe of the 
Abar hordes. Pliny calls the western region 
of the Caucasus, Scythia Sendica, and 
about this were congregated the Maidi, next 
to the Sindi and Kcrkctm * a tribe of Arii or 
Arichi, who gave their name to an island of 
Aria, or Arietns, or river Arius; a tribe of 
Maetes or Mmotai wiih towns named Madia 
and Matium ; a tribe of Matiani with a town of 
Mateta ; a Iribe of Kotla% wiih a country called 
Kutais and cities called Kuta, undKutain; 
a tribe named K'dchi, with a mountain and a 
district called Koli ; a tribe of Iberes with a 
town called Iberia, a tribe called B'uononiai, a 
district of Minyas, a city of Male, and a tribe 
of Baternm with a river called Bathys and a port 
named Buta, reminding the investigator of the 
Med, Kathi, Kol, Abhir, Mina, Mallina and 
Bhatti of the valley of the Indus. The 
bulk of the inhabitants of British India, 
in the Peninsula and Hindustan, are of the 
Turanian (Mongolian or Scythio) race, and are 
regarded by Europeans ns the earlier inhabit- 
ants of the country. They are styled by Mr, 
Hodgson the Taraidian races, to distinguish 
them from those Arinns (Iranians, Indo-Atlan- 
tics or Caucasians) who subsequently followed 
the Mongolian tribes and who are now to be 
found in all posts of honour from the snowy 
mountains in the north to the southern-most 
point of the Peninsula of India ; Humboldt 
calls these the East Arians or the Brahminic 
Indians, to distinguish them from the West 
Arians, or Persians, who migrated into the 
northern country of the Zend, and were origin- 
ally disposed to combine with the dualistic 
belief iu Ormuzd and Ahiimanes a spiriliialized 
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fvetieration of Valure. Mr. itodgson briefly euma 
his views as to tto groups to which the races 
;ln South Eastern Asia belong, when remarking 

S Miat the latest invesliirntors of the general sub- 
set of Immaii affinities inelude in the great 
Mongolian family, not merely the high Asian 
^lomades or the Turks, the Mongols and the 
^I’angus, but also the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamuliana. Under 
the term, Tamulian, he includes the whole of 
the aborigines of India, whether civilized, or 
uncivilized, from Cape Comorin to the snows, 
except the inhabitants of the great moun- 
tainous belt confining the plains of India 
towards Tibet, China and Av». These last 
he thinks are, in the North West, derived 
from the Tibetan stock ; and in the South-East 
from the Indo-Chinese slock ; the 92® of East 
Longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, appa- 
rendy forming the' dividing line of the two 
races, which are each vastly numerous, and 
strikingly diversified, yet essenlinlly one, just 
as are the no less numerous and varied races 
of the single Tamulian stock, and ‘Mr. llislop 
took a similar view as the result of his philo- 
logical investigations. The great Turanian or 
Tartar family of languages is spoken by all the 
tribes from the Himalayans to Okhotsk and 
to Lapland and includes the Hungarian, 
Krimean and Turkish tongues. In British 
India and on its borders are four distinct 
branches of this family of languages spoken 
by members of the Turanian race. In 
th(f North, are the Himalayan tribes, with their 
dialects, occupying from the Kunawars on the 
Sutlej to the Sots of Bhutan in the extreme 
east. Then there are the Lohitic class of lan- 
guages, comprising with the Burmese and 
others of the Malay Peninsula the dialects of 
the Naga tribes and of the Mikir in Assam, 
and of the Bodo, Kachnri, Kuki and Garo in 
Eastern Bengal. Nearly related to this class 
is the Aul or Munia family of languages, 
including ih^ Kol, Soiithal and Bhumi of 
Sin’hbhum and Western Bengal and the 
Mundala of Chota Nagpur, the Kur or Muasi 
and the Korku in Husbangabad, and west- 
wards in the forests of the Tapti and Nerbudda 
until they come in contact with the Bhil of the 
Vind'hya Hills, and the Nahal of Khandesh 
belong to this family ;~-indeed Mr. Hislop 
held that the word Kur is identic»l with Kol. 

fourth branch is Tamulic or Dravidian, to 
which belong the Brahui of Baluchistan, the 
Gondi, the Tuluva of Kanada, the Karnata of 
the Southern Mahratla country, the Todava of 
the Neilffherrie, j the Malayalam ofTravancore 
the Tamil and (he TeluRu. The Knr and 
Sonthal are cloaely related and are aeparated 
trom the Dravidian. The Kur or Muaai and 
tte Korku or Kurku to the Norlh.Weat and 
Weat of the Mahadeva hilla, are, in lingaage 


at leant, quite diatinet from the Oond irihea. 
Mr, Hodgson is of opinion that the Tamulian 
Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tnngna, Chinese, Mon- 
sol and Turk are so many branches of the 
Turniiinn family, nnd he regards the aborigines 
of British India, as Northmen of thfi Scythio 
stem, but he remains undecided whether they 
owe their Scythic physiognomy to the Tan- 
gus, the Mongol or the Turk branch of the 
larlars or Scythians, and whether they immi- 
grated from beyond the Himalayas at one 
period and at one point, or at several perioda 
and at as many points. All writers are of 
opinion that when the Aryan race entered 
India, they found the country occupied by the 
prior Scythic races, to whom their writings 
applied contemptuous expressions, Dnsya, 
M lilecha. These prior races seem to have 
been driven largely out of Northern India into 
^d through the Vindhyan mountains into the 
reninsula of India and Ceylon, where their idiom 
the Tamil, Telugu and Karnatica are sister 
dialects of one speech, and Dr. Frichard con- 
curs in opinion with Professor Bask who re- 
gards the languages of the mountain tribes of 
India, the Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and others 
as also of the Tartar stock, and mentions that 
some curious analogies have been observed 
between the Tamulian and other dialects of the 
Peninsula and the languages of Australia. Mr* 
Logan, however, who has had great opportunities 
of contrasting nnd comparing the Dravidiana 
from various parts of India, inclines to call them 
Soutli-Indinn. He remarks that, physically, 
the population of Southern India, is one of the 
most variable nnd mixed which any ethnic 
province displays. A glance at a considerable 
number of Kling (Telugu) and Tamular of 
diiierent castes and occupations, shows that the 
varieties '^vhen compared with those of a similar 
assemblages of men of other races such as 
Europeans, Ultra- Indians or Indonesians (in- 
cluding negroes in the last two cases) are too 
great to allow of their being referred to a 
single race of pure blood. Some are exceed- 
ingly Iranian ; some are Semitic, others 
Australian, some remind us of Egyptians, 
while others again have MHlaya-Folytie- 
sian and even Simang and Papuan fea- 
tures. Yet when the eye takes in the whole 
group at once, they are seen to have all some- 
thing in common. They are not Iranians, 
Polynesians, Papuans, &c , but South Indians. 
The Dravidian language, howexer, or one 
of its principal elemenia, was probably an 
extension of a Mid or W, Asiatic formation, 
and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fin and 
Japanese Janguagei, must be much more 
ancient than the occupation of #apan by the 
Japanese, India by the Dravidiana and Finland 
by the Fini. 
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The peculiarities in the Dravidian physical 
type, when compared with the Scythic, are 
African and Africo-Seraitic. 

The main affinities of the Dravidian forma- 
tion, thus point two ways,— the linguistic 
chieflv tira Soythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity. The geogra- 
pliical posiiion of the Brahni would lead us to 
explain the double alliance by placing the native 
]an<l of the Dravidian stock in Beluchistaii and 
including it with Arabia, or the southern por- 
tion of the latter,— in the archaic Africaner 
Africo-Semitic era. That the African physical 
element prevailed over the Scythie, while a 
Scythic language has entirely superseded one 
of an African character, finds explanation in 
the fact that the Scythic races and languages, 
have in themselves an intimate archaic connec- 
tion with the African, and the Dravidian lan- 
guage, although Scythic more than African, has 
special Africo-Semitic affinities, lie is further 
of opinion that races may blend without the 
flifferent types being elfaced and that, while cer- 
tain exclusive or excluded castes, or sequestered 
geographical sections of the population, may 
preserve one type better than another all may 
continue for some thousands of years, to be 
reproduced in softened and modified forms 
even in the least secluded portions, and to this 
he refers his explanation of the variety of 
physical types visible in south peninsular India. 
That the Dravidian race did not bring with it 
into India, the civilization which the present 
great southern nations possess, ns the Ariau 
did theirs, appears, he thinks, to be little ques- 
tionable when we consider the antique character 
and affinities of the dialects of the i\lale, Orond, 
Khond and Tod a, the very archaic and bar- 
barous character of many of the customs of 
the widely separated tribes which bespeak 
them a prior race, and above all, the nature of 
the relationship of the dialects to those of the 
civilized nations. The known ethnic facts lead 
directly to the conclusion that the uncivilized 
Dravidian speaking tribes are genuine Dravi- 
dinns who have in a great measure escaped the 
culture which the more exposed tribes have 
received and thus preserve a condition of the 
race, certainly not more barbarous than that 
which characterised it when it first entered. 

The Dravidian race, every-where in India, 
has been long in contact with other races and 
shows the influence which the intermixture has 
produced. If the formation of their language 
be taken as a test, it leaves no doubt that one 
tribe carried a large batch of its native glossary 
over all India from the Himalaya to Ceylon. 
In the Himalaya and in Northern India, the old 
race has long been in contact with ultra-Indiana, 
Tibetans and Arians. But if their physical 
appearance be examined even in the extreme 
South the diversity which prevails shows that 


there has been. great intermixture, but there arc 
nevertheless widely prevalent characters most 
of which are not Arlan, nor Tibetan, and are 
even distinct from Ultia lndian. 

The more im^oUaiit of these characters are 
a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal 
nose, with conspicuous nares, more long and 
round ; a marked sinking in of the orbital line, 
producing a strongly defined orbital ridge: 
eyes brilliant and varying from small to middle 
sized : mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expan- 
sion greater than in the Arian and less than in 
the Turanian type ; cheek bones broad and 
large rather than projecting, as in the I'uranian 
type, giving to the middle part of the face a 
marked development and breadth and to the 
general contour an obtuse oval shape, some- 
what bulging at the sides ; forehead well formed 
but receding, inclining to flnttish and seldom 
high ; occiput somewhat projecting ; liair fine, 
beard considerable and often strong, colour of 
skin very dark, frequently approaching to black. 

We may,* he adds, conclude from the ethnic 
character and position of the ancient Indian 
population, that it belonged to the small Tu- 
rano-Africau type. But successive modifica- 
tions of race, seem to have been going on in 
India from times long anterior to the Arian or 
even Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
also. 

The above is the higher and much improved 
type. But as in Africa, Ultra- India and Asio- 
nesa, a smaller, more Turanian, and leas Semi- 
ticised type is still preserved although various- 
ly crossed. The successive Turanian predo- 
minant races and formations and the Irano- 
Semilic have in turn influenced all the great 
outlying southern provinces, Africa, India, Ul- 
tra-India, and America, the last in general in- 
directly, through Ultra-India, India and Africa, 
From the formation of the language, there was 
seemingly a still older intrusive people, tiie 
Snythico-Semitic and pastoral who found India 
less Scythic and more African than it became 
under their influence, but the same evidence 
shows that the Dravidian race and linguistic 
formation preceded the Ultra Indian, Tibetan 
and Arian in India, and prevailed everywhere 
to the southward of the Himalayas. Their 
route seems to have been from the N. W. 
where, from time immemorial, the region be- 
tween the Indus and Euphrates has been occu- 
pied by the Turanian, Iranian and Semitic 
races. Physically the. Dravidinns are some- 
what Turanian, and the linguistic formation of 
their language has a strong and unequivocal 
affinity to the great Asialio-Turanian, or Ugro- 
Japanese alliance. The Turanian formation, 
physical and linguistic, evidently long preced- 
ed the Iranian and ^mitic, as an expansive 
and dominant one and it is certain that the 
24 
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Turanian waa nrisfntdry and diS^iaive oita 
great aoala, Ions before the Semitlo and Ira- 
tiian^ irhich mtSt hate remained aeqneatered in 
home portiona of the mountaiii band of Aaia 
Minor, Armenia, and Iranin and the adjacent 
S W. region Which inbludes the basin of the 
Euphrates, during the great era that mgat have 
been occupied white the Turanian linguistic 
formation ^spread to Lapland and Japan, to 
I North Cape and Ceylon. 

The peeuliaritiea in the variable physical 
character of the Dravidian physical types, 
when compared with the Scythic, are African 
and Africo-Semitie. The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillaiy protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain locali- 
ties. Several east and mid-African nations 
have the so-called African traits much softened, 
and differ little from the Dravidian. Even 
woolly or spiral hair is not a universal feature 
in Africa, acme tribes having fine silky hair. 
The Dravidian pyramidal nose, the sharp de- 
pression at its root, the slight maxillary and 
occipital projection, theturgid lips, the oval con- 
tour and the beard are all African. Mr. Logan 
thinks there is rcasotr to believe that the strong 
Africanism of some of the lower South Indian 
castes is really the remnant of an archaic for- 
mation of a more decided African character. 
The position of fndia between two great negro 
provinces, that on the west being still mainly 
negro, even in most of its improved races, and 
that on the east preserving the ancient negro 
basis in points so near India as the Andamans 
and Kidnh. It is therefore highly probable 
that the African element in the population of 
the peoinsula of India, has been transmitted 
from an archaic period, before the Semitic, Tu- 
ranian and Iranian races entered India, and 
when the Indian ocean had negro tribes along 
its northern as well as its eastern and western 
shores. On this point it may be remarked that 
Dr. Pritchard mentions as the result of Baron 
W. Humboldt’s researches into the Kavi 
language,* that the resemblances between the 
nations of the Polynesian islands and the 
tribes of the Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some have supposed, 
the effect of casual intercourse, but essential 
affinities, deeply rooted in the construction of 
these languages, and that the races of people 
arc themselves of one origin. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter describes India as partly 
peopled by races distinct from the Aryan 
population, some of whom he says, have pre- 
served their ethnical identity in sequestered 
wilds, whilst others have merged as helots 
or low castes into the lowland hindus, and he 
also regards these now fragmentary peoples as 
thedchrhofa widely spread primitive race. 
In his dictionary of the non- Aryan languages of 


India and High Asia, he classes all languages 
as under— 

1, Etjlectiwf Arabic, Sanscrit. 

2. Ompoundinff Bask; Einnic ; 

Magyar ; Turkish { Circassian ;• Georgian ; 
Mongolian Mantshu; Javinese; Ngoko- Javan- 
ese ; Krama ; Malay -Javanese.. 

8. liolaiingt Chinese of Nankin; 

Amoy, Pekki, Shanghai and Canton ; Japan* 
ese. 

F Brahtti. 

4. Chinese frontier and Gyami.; 

Gyareng ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Tboehu ; Sokpa $ 
Horpa ; Tibetan. 

5. Nepal ( West h JSast ) Serpa ; Sunwar ; 
Gomng ; Murmi ; Magar ; Thaksya ; Pakhya ; 
Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti Group^ East ATcjoattf.-^Kiranti ; 
Rodong ; Rungchenbung : Cbingtangya ; Na- 
chhereng : Waling ; Yakha ; Choarasya ; Ku- 
lungya : Thulungya ; Bahingya ; Lohorong ; 
Limbichbong ; Balali ; Sang-pang ; Dumi ; 
Khaling; Dungmali. 

7. Brokm tribes of Darhi ; Den- 

war Pahri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu Kus- 
war ; Kusuuda ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa. 

8. N. N. Bengal^ — Bodo ; Dhimal ; Kocch 
Qaro ; Kachari. 

9. Masiem Frontier of Bengal, — Muni- 
puri ; Mithan Haga ; Tablung Naga ; Khari 
Nagi ; Angami Naga ; Namiang Naga ; Now- 
gong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; Bib- 
sagor Miri ; Deoiia Ohuiia : Singh po. 

10. Arakan and Burmah , — Burman 
written and spoken ; Khyeng or Shou ; Kami ; 
Kiimi ; Mru or Toung ; Sak. 

1 1. Siam and Tenasserim.-^Tslsm or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pivo Karen ; Toungh-thu ; Shan ; 
Annamitio ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; Laos* 

12. Central Ho (Kol) ; Kol 

(Singhbum) ; Santali ; Bhuraij ; Uraon ; Mun- 
dala ; Rajmabali ; Gondi ; Qayeti : Rutiuk ; 
Naikude ; Kolami ; Madi ; Madia ; Kuri ; 
Keikadi ; Kbond ; Savara ; Qadaba ; Yerukala ; 
Chentsu* 

13. Souili^rn Tamil ancient and 

modern, Malayalam do. do. Telugu : Kar> 
nataka, ancient and modern ; Tuliiva : Kurgi ; 
Toduva ; Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; 
Ira la ; Singhalese. 

And when writing on the non-Aryan langua- 
ges of India and High Asia, Mr. Hunter states 
(p. 22) that his book contains primeval roots 
common to both Aryan and non-Aryan speech, 
in a far more definite manner than the similar 
indications by which scholars have sought to re- 
duce the Semitic and Indo-Germanio families to 
a cognate source. In support of this view he re * 
marks that many of the non- Aryan peoples of 
India, he tells ui, take their tribal designations 
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fromilie iron] for ''man/* in iheiri'tfflpfteiivAilm. 
lects aiid (he very general term mi (ioao) iviih 
some prefixed or supposed sylkble, supplies. Ihe 
i)&fis of the raee name to not less t^u forty 
asoerUined tribes. Thus, Pu^rai, Kami, Kami, i 
Angatni N»gfl,Mitban Naga. A nd if we reeognhee I 
the non-Aryan phonf^ticdiiplaeeraents.of tn, and j 
I and of 1 and the list can i)e greatly iicreasedf I 
— thus, ia the 8ak, lu ; Toung, mru ; iTturm, I 
mi, Thakaya, mli ; and the root li affords the 1 
generic term homoy man, to a whole series of < 
tribal names. Thus Bala-li ; Ma-li, the people ( 
of fiajmabal ; Dhimn-li ; Santa-li ; Baogn-li, 1 
meaning the people of Bala, Bantm, and so i 
fourth. Li is thus often added to specific i 
names for man to form names for aboriginal J 
tribes. In Santa! i. It furnishes the nomen- ( 
clature connected with ihe propagation of our t 
species, such as ini, iaih &o. and appears in it ( 
dih, a oiiild j Ze* or lad ko, child ren ; Kki li * 
A generation of men., (ho-li) and the hitherto 
uneiplain^d terms, Cfuda, Che-U (i=Khi-liii= 
holi) for son and daughter, used by all the 
‘fienii^boriuitml castes of Lower Bengal. 
The root Ko, with the generic affix Zi, is met 
with in all periods of history and in all India. 
The Mahabnrata and Vishnu Parana, speak of 
Ko-li tribes in connection with Mikala.Drayida 
Kiratn and others, and the Aitarcyn Brahnaana 
speaks of the Koli as Dasya. Apaong a section 
of the non- Aryan rsces of India, or aborigines as 
Mr, Hunter styles them, the root ho, shortening 
in some to iui and ha, or inter-changing 
into ko, ku and ka, furnishes the specific 
word for man amongst the Kol tribes 
of Central India and is one of the oldest and 
most widely spread roots for man. In the 
Sanscrit play, the Mrlcbha kali, go^ho is. man • 
among the Kur, near Klliclipore, it is ho'ko. 
Amongst the Siamese it is khon or hin, 
which is the same form as it takes amongst 
Khond.—ffw/t/ry of the Tartars, Histoire 
des fiMHiy Vol, 1. p, 42. Tod^s najnslhan, 

V ol, /. p. C5. Dr, JF. IV, Hunter y on the 
Languages of India, p 22. Logan in Joum* 
Indian Archipdago Report Brit, Associa- 
tion^ 1847, pp. 24l.2oO. - ToiPs Rajasthan. 
KllioCs History of India; — ^yp. 507-8, 417, 
Cosmos V, //.p. 40. SeeJat, Med. 

IN DR A, the Hindoo god of thunder, a 
personification of the sky, the chief of the 
Devata, or Snra (vide Devata), also the yoga 
star of the 26ih Nacsluitra, 7 Pegasi. The 
attributes of Indra correspond to th”ose of the 
Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans and the 
Thor of Scandinavia. Indra is nothing more 
than the impersonation of the commonest pheno- 
mena of the skies above our heads. He is the 
king of immortals and the lord of the firma- 
ment. He is represented as a white man sit- 
ting upon bis celestial valiany the elephant 
Airavati, produced at the churning of the oceao, 
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and holding in hia hand 41|0 «y!;m gr ddiundlei:- 
bolt. He is dfl^ieitgd, Jikp Ar§u«, poyerad ,Mri(h 
evM ami is thusaftlled Ihatbouswl^ay^ gnci : 
which distinctiaii was not conferred ppon him 
in ooAsequence of hii good deeds, having 
become euamoured of Abdje* th^ wifg of tbf 

pious rjpibi (>«»ta«Mi, ha eadeavourad to seduce 
her» Iheiiahi having discovered hU inten- 
tions .ia time, bestowed on the god liis curse 
that his body should be covered la a very extrw' 
ordinary manner, which, on the contrition of 
the offending deity, he changed into eyes. Tho 
heaven of Indra is swarga or swargariooum an 
interesting description of which has been given, 
in the English language by Kasiprasad Ghose. 
In Indra’s heaven, this poet makes flowers of 
delightful perfume shed their fragrance around, 
and enumerates ail that can fascinate the 
orientalist. 

" Great Surya smiles with lustre gav, 

And flings through azure skies his ray j 
Ihe golden mountain’s glittering brow 
Is decked with many a sparkling gern, 

Which shines, by Surya’s brightuess, noWi 
As if a halo circled them ; 

And on the mount beneath bis Uyim, 

Ihe king of Swergas ganlen soyiles. 

In which by many a gurgling stream, 

Ihe God his time in pleasure, whiles. 

Here Vayu through the charjuing wQod> 

For ever creeps in gentlest mopd : 

Now o’er the blowing grass be goes, 

Now stirs the fragrance of the rose. 

Here many a flower of lovely hue, 

Famed in the loves of former tirue 
Blooms glittering with the diamond dew, 

And sweetening the heavenly clime. 

Young roses through the passing breeze. 

To taste their sweets invite the bees. 

Here fountains round the heavenly bowers 
Perpetual tail, and glittering showers 
Of diamonds, pearls, and stars descend, 

And sweet celestial music Icml 
Unto the ears of luortals, blessed. 

For pious deeds, with heavenly rest. 

Tlie garden’s edge is compassed round 
With trees with lasting verdure crowned, 

And in the garden’s centre stands 
A palace built by heavenly hands, 

With sapphires decked, the golden walls 
Of Satakruta’s courtly halls, 

Reflecting all their beauteous light, 

And glistening round all fair and bright. 

The snow while pavements made have been 
Of chrysolites of brightejut sheen, 
here sweetest flowers of lovely hue 
Are sparkling bright with drops of dew j 
The outer wall is smooth all o’er 
With rubies glittering more imd mpre, 

And through the gardens^ trees appear 
Like morning’s light iit wln^r’s wy, 

ETq the resplendent Surya rears 
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Hit^glorioiit faoiof light on higk * 

Ai if in Botidft.vf niiby lighli 
Tkft court iii bathed aud shiftea eo bright^ 
But lo* 1 a rtbrolig afar appearsi 
Like vanished joys of former years ; 
bo indiadnet, that acaroe the eye 
. Im faiui progretaioh can deeory. 

At when at lueraing't dubious light, 

A alar or tW0 appears* in* sight ; 

And now beheld t and now uo more, 

Thsf gliiniuCr io the growing sbiue ; 

> jSo like A raasa^cf dina light eW 
fl'iie aarden move the g^sdiriiie ; 

And midst them ihoae who greater are 
Shine like so many stars afar ; 

Now more and more advance they nigh 
With breast ereet and statures high, 

With steps majestically slow, 

With looks cast on the ground below, 
Before them Indra, dignified 
With royHi mien and royal pride, 

Proceeds.” 

It is related that on one' Occasion, the cererao* 
ny of Aiwdmedhh^ or sacrifice of a horse, for 
the hundreth time, was commenced which 
Would hare deposed Indra, and elevated king 
Suguru to the sovereignty of the imnior- 
tals in his place. On another occasion, in the 
form of a shephf'rd boy, Indra robbed the 
garden of a peasant. In this theft he was de« 
tected and bound with cords, but released by 
the aid of the subordinate genii of the winds, 

The peasant seized, and with cordage strong 
•Shackled the god, who gave him showers. 
Straight from seven winds immortal genii flew, 
VarUna green, whom foamy waves obey, 

Blight Vahni, flaming like the lamp of day j 
Kuverwjaoughb, by all, enioyed by few j 
Stem Yania, ruibleM judge, aud Isa, cold ; 
With Nairit, mildly Oold, [thunder, 

They, with tlie ruddy flash, that points his 
Kend his vain bands asunder : 

Th* exulting god resumes bis thonssnd eyes 
Four arms divine, and robes of changiugdyes/’ 

Fully to understand these allusions, it must 
be remembered that the Hindus have assigned 
regents to each cardinal and intermediate point 
of the compass. Indra being esteemed the 
first of flrmamcntal deities, and especially the 
ruler pf the east, that point is reckoned first, 
and the others are thus ruled : Agni, south- 
east ; Yams south ; Nairit, south-west ; Vnruna, 
west ; Vayu, north-west ; Kuvera, north ; Isa 
or Isaiii, north-east. To which are sometimes 
added tnree other quarters, or points, viz 
above, governed by Brahma ; below, by Naga 
or Sesh Naga, tbe king of serpents, oiberwise 
named Yauki ; and tbe centre, ruled by Kudra, 
or Si va« According to dolemau’s 111 vthology, Indra 
is the regent of showers and of the east wind \ 
Varuna, regent of the wOst ; Vahoi, of tbe 
south-east ; Kuvera, of the north j tama, of 
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the tWuih, lea, or lcmi}, of thO Aotlli-eiiit, 
Nairit, of tbe eontb-westk Tliie aoeoitnt will be 
found to vary slightly from other desoripiio&e 
of the regeota of ilie winds or eight points of 
the earth ; but tbe sevefiii' aoooitnte diflbr in n 
very trifling degree, introilttcing Agni iOstead 
of Vabni ; instead of Nairit t Lhatidra for 
Kuvera; and Chandra also, or PritbivL for 
Isa. Vayu, in bindu poetry, is the north-west 
wind, ludra has a valiety of names* lie is 
called Stkra in oonsequende of being tbe evil 
mlvtser of the demons or asura, by wbom 
he was so often driven from heaven ; and, 
with true mythological iaoousisteney, Pehttsh- 
asani* be who governs the gods with justice i 
Shatkratu, he to whom a hundred saerificet 
are made ; Vajra pani^ the bearer of the> 
thunder bolt t Vitraha ; Bularati, and Nuinu-* 
cliisadana, the destroyer of the giants ; Urisha 
the holy ; Meghusadama, he who it borne oa< 
tbe clouds, &o. Sco. Indra possesses the fol- 
lowing blessings, produced at the ebarnio^ 
of the ocean. Kamdenu, the all-yielding oow \ 
Pariyataka, the tree of plenty i and Uohis* 
rava, the eight-headed horse. The princes 
of Kangti, the rajahs of Asam^ and other 
chiefs in the eastern parts of ludia^ pretend 
to have derived their origin from Indra.-— 
Indra, as the king of immortals, corresponds 
with one of the ancient J upiters, for several of 
that name were worshipped in Europe ; and 
particularly with Jupiter the conductor, whose 
attributes are so nobly described by the Pktonio 
philosophers. One of his unmeroui names is 
Dyupeti, or, in the nominative case, before 
Certain letters, Dyupetir; which means the 
Lord of Heaven, and Bcemi a more probable 
origin of tbe Hetrusean word than Juvaus 
Pater, as Dies peter was probably not the 
Fatiier, but the Lord of Day. He may be 
considered as tbe Jove of Enuius, in bis me- 
morable line. 

Aspice hoc lublime ctndeni, quern invorant omnei Jovem. 
where the poet dearly means the firmament, 
of which Indra is the pdrsoiiificatlbn. He is 
the god of thunder and of nature’s elements, 
with inferior genii under his command and is 
conceived to govern the eastern quarter of the 
world, but to preside, like the genius or 
agaihodaeinon of ibe ancients, over the celestial 
bands, which are stationed on the summit of 
Meru, or the north pole, where he solaces ihs 
gods with nectar and heavenly music. Hence 
perhaps, the hiiidus, when giving evidence, 
and the magistrate who riceivcs it, are direct- 
ed to stand fronting the east or north, Tho 
genii, named Cin tiara, are the male dancers in 
sw'arga, the heaven of Indra ; afid the Apfiara 
are his dancing girls, answering to the fairies 
of the Persians, and damsels, called in the 
Koran, bur-ul-aiuU or with autelopcs, eyes.— 
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Ihdrais labled to reside in the e«1ettti3 
city of Amravali. where his paUcc, Yaija. 
yaota, is siluated, in the garden Nandaua, 
which contains the all-yielding trees Pariya- 
taka, Kalpadruma and three others similarly 
bountiful. The hindus make drawings of 
a tree (Bhima?) yielding, if not all sorts, 
a curious sort of fruit, Tiz. men ; with a 
man of larger mould climbing up its stem ; a 
second, with a bow at his back, is looking on, 
encouraging him. Fifteen men are banging 
on the boughs like fruit. Although these, or 
even one of them, might suffice, and qualify 
its owner for the title which Indra bears of 
Lord of Wealth, he is sometimes represented 
to possess likewise the all-prolific cow, Kam- 
denu, above alluded to, as well as Uchisrava 
the eight-headed horse, that arose with the 
cow and first named tree from the churned 
ocean, as related in another place. His con- 
sort is Indrani : he rides the elephant Airavati 
driven by his charioteer Matali and he holds | 
the weapon Vajra, or the tliunder-bolt, and 
la hence named Vajrapani. His chief musi- 
cian is named Cliitra-rat’ha, who rides in a 
painted car, which on one occasion was burn - 1 
ed by Arjun, the confidential friend and agent 
of Krishna, or the sun. Indra is more es- 
pecially the regent of winds and showers : 
the water-spout is said to be the trunk of his 
elephant ; and the iris is appropriately called 
his bow, which it is not deemed auspicious 
to point out. Menu says ** Let not him, who 
knows right from wrong, and sees in the sky 
the bow of Indra, show it to any man. 
His consort, is Indriani or Aindri, also named 
Pulomaya, sometimes Powluini and Saki ; and 
she is very virtuous as well as beautiful. 

In hiudu mythology the guardians of 
the world are eight deities who now rank 
next below the hindu triad. They are, 

1 Indra, 2 Agni or fire, 3 Surya tho sun, 

4 Chandra the moon, 5 Favana the wind, 6 
Yaraa the god of Justice and lord of the 
infernal regions, 7 Varuna the god of water, 
and 8 Kuvera the good of wealth. Indra 
takes a very important position in each of the 
three periods of hindu mythology. In the Yedio 
period ho is the great Being who inhabits the 
tirinament, guides the winds and clouds, dispen- 
ses rain, and hurls the thunderbolt, la tlieKpic 
period he is stills principal deity, taking prece- 
dence of Agni, Varuna, and Yaraa. Jn the 
Puranic period be is still a chief deity, only 
inferior in rank to the great triad, Brahma, 
Yishnu, and Siva. His heaven is called 
Swarga-loka or Indraloka, and his pleasure 
garden or ely8ium,hi8 cityfsometimes placed on 
mount. Meru, the Olympus of the Greeks, bis 
charioteer, his thunderbolt, his elephant; 
bis bow (the rainbow) are all famed. In the 
present state of hinduism, in which, however. 


every hindu bat a flepnrate l)eK 0 f hero- 
worship, the worship of iucaraated beings, devil- 
worship, the worship of the lingam are the 
prevailing forms^ Indra is almost unheard of 
and unknown* 

Amongst the earliest dissenters from Indra, 
were the Ysdu race under Krtshna’s influence. 
I'he reasons leading him to the change an not 
known, hut the Maba Bharata makes him say to 
Nauda his father, why worship Indra as the 
Supreme God ? 0 father we m Vaisyas and our 
cattle live upon the pastures, let us therefore cease 
to worship Indra, pay our devotions to the 
mountain Govarddhana. Up to that time, it 
was to the heaven of Indra, that *the good who 
died were believed to proceed. 

The two gods, Indra and Agni, Rain and 
Fire, were the chief deities worshipped by the 
Yedic Aryans ; the sovereign of the g^s, Indra, 
the most powerful of the Yedic deities, was 
the god of the firmament, the hurler of the 
thunderbolt, who smote the rain cloud, and 
brought down waters, who delighted in the 
Soma juice, in eating, drinking, aud war, strong 
and diunk with wine. Indra ia now never invok* 
ed, but has been -succeeded by Vishnu and 
Siva. 

Agni, another Yedic deity, is the personi- 
fication of fire aud was worshipped as the des- 
troyer of forests, as useful in the sacrifice and in 
the household 

‘ When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth from the 
wood like a fleet courser.” 

When excited by the wind, he rnshes 
amongst the trees like a bull, and consumes 
the forest us a rajah destroys his enemies.” 

** Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee 
constantly kindled in their dwellings, and offer 
upon thee abundant food” (Rig Veda 1, 73.) 

Varuna was the Yedic god of the waters, 
and god of the ocean, but the name was some- 
times applied to the sun and sometimea used as 
a personification of day. As wit,h other gods, 
when addressed, he was regarded as supreme, 
and capable of forgiving sin : — > 

** Let me not yet, 0 Varuna, enter the house 
of clay - have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

*' If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven 
by the wind; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy 1 

" Thirst came upon the worshipper, though 
he stood in the midst of waters, have mercy 
Almighty, have mercy.” 

Surya or the sun, called also Savitra, Mitra, 
Aryaman and other names, was a vedio god, 
who cpntinuea to be worshipped down to the 
present day, by brahmins and zoroastrians. 
The solar race of Kshetrp who appear in the 
Raraayana, derive their origin from the sun ; but 
in the higher spirit, the sun is regarded as 
divine, as pervading all things, as the soul of 
the world and supporter of the universe. In K 
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Tcirse of the Big Veda (iii; 6S| v. 10) this idea 
it suppbaed to oe iedlONted. It is' O^m 1 Bliur- 
bbtivaaauvftliA) Tataavit’lmi YareniijSm. 
B*haigoddv88i}ftdhimaM 'dbtyo yonaha pracho 
di(y&tfa : 0*m, earth, air, heaven, O’m let ua me- 
ditate on the inpreme apleudour ot the divine 
auni may be illnminate our minda : and, at the 
preseat day, the enlightened brahmina regard 
this vereeas an invocation to the several deities 
vrho are implored by the worshipper to aid his 
intellect in the apprehension and adoration of 
God. 

In eonneetion with the sun are the 12 Aditya 
sous of Aditi, the universe. In the latter vedie 
age,' they were identified with the 12 signs of 
the Zodiac, or the sun in its twelve successive 
signs; 

Soma, also Chandra, the moon is chiefly cele* 
brated in the vedas in connection with the Soma 
plant, but in the Maha Bharata, Soma is the 
mythical progenitor oi the great lunar race of 
Bliarata. 

The Aswini, apparently a personification of 
light and moisture as sons of the sun, also as 
the 8un*s rays, and noticed as the pbysieians of 
the gods. T%y are described as young and 
handsome and riding on horses. 

Yayu or the air, and the Maruts as winds are 
personified and invoked The Maruts are depicted 
as roaring amongst the forests and compared to 
youthful warriors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice, like 
ludra, and like iiim, the bestowers of benefits 
on their worshippers. 

Ushas, or the dawn, the early morning, 
the first pale flush of light : Ushas is com- 
pared to a mother awakening her children 
to a loving maiden awakening a sleeping 
world : to a young married maiden, ** like a 
youthful bride before her husband thou un- 
covercst thy bosom with a smile.” As a goddess, 
she is styled (Kig Veda !• 23, v. 2) the mighty, 
the giver of light : * from on high she beholds 
all things ; .ever youthful, ever reviving, she 
comes first to the invocation.” Indra, accord- 
ing to Bunsen (Hi. 587,8, ti;. 459), ia the 
prototype of Zeus, and was a personification 
of Ether, Soma was offered to him in sacri- 
fice. as the regent of the east, identical 
with Bevandra, the king of the Devas. 
Thn Erytbrina fulgens, the Pari jata, or fairy- 
locks, is supposed to bloom in Indra’s gar- 
dens, and an episode in the Puranss, relates the 
quarrelling of Rukmini and Satyabhama, the 
two wives of Krishna, to the exclnsive posses- 
sion of this flower which Krishna had stolen 
from the garden. The Gandbarva, in hindu 
mythology, a shade, a spirit, a ghost, a celes- 
tial musician, are demigods or angels who 
inhabit Indra's heaven and form the orchestra 
at the banquets of the gods. They are des- 
cribed as witnesses of the actions of men, and 


are sixty millions in number. Witliam's Story 
126, U2. 21i. Cote. iTyiA. Wnd,. . 
p. Jones** Works, voit xiii. Ins. of Menu, 
chap. iv. V. 59. Moor, p. 272. W(JLs6iCs AftWis 
Theatre, I, Rig Foda, /, 73, ns, y. 10 
Bmmiii, 587-8, io. 459. Sir W, Jones, 
tx. tit p. 269, Argument or ffymn to hdm. 
See Adilya Brahminicide ; Kiudu ; Inscrip- 
tions ; Krishna ; Kurmi ; Lakshmi ; Mahadeva. 
Meru ; Osiris ; Pandu ; Polyandrya ; Sakti ; 
Saralwati ; Vahan • Veda ; Vidya. 
INDKABHUTI ok GOlAliA, See Jains. 
INDRA DYOOMNA; Saks., the last 
word signifies riches. 

INDRAGIRI orKUANTAN. See Johors, 
INDHAIN. 6u2. Hind. Saks. Cilrullus 
ooloeynthis, Schrad. Colocyntb ; Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

INDRA JIT, the SOD of Havana, and in 
Hindu legend the conqueror of India. The 
term is Sanscrit from jee to conquer. 

INDRAJOW. Guz, Hind. Wrigbtia an- 
tidysenterica. See Conessi seed. 

INDRANI. Sans. Vitex negundo. 
INDRANI, the wife of Indra \ 

A sweater strata the sage musician chose ; 

He told, how Saohi, soft as morning lights 
Blythe Hacbi, from her Lord Indntni higbt, 
When through clear skies their oar ethereal 
rose, 

Fix'd on a garden trim her wand 'ring sights 
Where gay pomegranates, fresh with eariy dew, 
Vaunted their blossoms new : 

‘'Oh ! pluck, she said, yon gems, which nature 
dresses 

To grace my darker tresses.” 

In form a sliepherd's boy, a god in soul, 

He bskteu'd, and the bloomy treasure stole. 

The reckless peasant, who those glowing 
flowr's, 

Ho])oful of rubied fruit, had foster'd long, 
Seiz'd and with cordage strong 
Shackled the god who gave him show’rs. 

' Straight from sev’n winds immortal Genii 
flew. 

Green Varuna, whom foamy waves obey, 
Bright y shni flaming like the lamp of day, 
Cuvera sought by all, enjoyed by few, 

Marut, who bids the winged breezes play, 

Stem Bama, ruthless judge, and Isa cold 
With Nairrit mildly bold ; 

They with the ruddy flash, that points his 
thunder, 

Bend his vain bands asunder. 

Th' exulting God resumes his thousand eyes. 
Four arms diviue, and robes of changing dyes ! 

•Sir IF. Jones*8 Hymn to Indra, Yol. XllL 
p. 275. 

INDBAPKESTHA, an Aryan town in 
Pandava, Kaurava and Yadava times. Its 
ruins are pointrd out between Delhi and the 
Kutub. hidraprestha and Delhi were two dif- 
erent cities, situated about five miles apart, 
the one on the Jumna, and the other on a 
rocky hill to the sooth-west iu the interior. In- 
draprestba does not appear to have bren a 
famous place in the history of Buddha. 
29 
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The historians of Alexander and Seleucus, 
elso loake no alJusion to the princes of Jndra^ 
pmilm which, however, was one of the five pat 
dr prastha which had been demanded by 
Judishihira at the price of peace between the 
rival Kuru and Panda wa races and which old 
Phritarashtra gave away from his kingdom 
to his* turbulent nephews. The principality 
assigned to them was a bit of forest-land, 
then known under the name of Khandava-vana. 
The existence of both Delhi and ludrapras- 
Iha in the second century, are recognized in the 
Daidala and Indabara of Ptolemy. The men- 
tion of Delhi msy possibly be found in Ptole- 
my’s Daidala, which is placed close to Indra- 
bara (perhaps Indrapat), and midway between 
Modura, or Mathura, and Batan Kaisara or 
Sthaneswara. The close' proximity of Daidala 
to ludrabara, joined to the curious resemblance 
of their names of Delhi and ludrapat seems to of- 
fer very fair grounds for assuming tlieir probable 
identity with these two famous Indian cities. 
The date of the occupation of Indraprestha 
as a capital by Judishtbira may be attributed, 
with some confidence to the latter half of 
the 15th century before Christ. Posterity 
can now hardly trace its site. The only spot 
that has any claim to have belonged to that 
andient city, is a place of pilgrimage on the 
jimiua called the Negumbode Ghaut imme- 
diately outside the northern wall of the present 
city. Popular tradition regards this ghaut 
as the place where Judishtbira, after his per- 
formance of the aswamedha, or the horse sacri- 
fice, celebrated tiie * Horn/ There is a' fair 
held at the ghat whenever the new moon falls 
on a Monday. Local tradition, however, in 
this instance, contradicts tlie Mahabarata, 
which states the aswamedha to have been per- 
formed at Hastinapura on the Ganges. The 
Negumbode ghat may be the spot where Prithi 
raj celebrated his aswamedha. But it had 
acquired a aacredness from before the time of 
that prince, and was a place of resort where 
his grandfather Yisal lleva had put up an in- 
scription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 
In vain did Humayoon try to do away with 
the name of Indrapat and substitute that of 
Deeiipannah, None but pedantic or bigotted 
mahomedans make use of this name. The 
common people either call it Indrapat or 
Pooranah Killah. Neither could Shere shah 
have it called after him akShereghur, the voice 
of tradition is not easily silenced. The 
Pooranah Killah, as it now stands is nearly 
rectangular in shape and its walls are over a 
mile in circuit. In the interior of the Pooranah 
Killah is the Keelar Kona mosque said to have 
been commenced by Humayoon and completed 
by Shere shah. It has five horse-shoe ar*ches de- 
corated with blue tiles and marble, and is a fa- 
vorable specimen of the architecture of the 


Afghan period. It is .perjtaps oik of the moak 
tasteful mosques fn or near Delhi and Ure^ 
markable for its richly inlaid work ^ grace^t 
peudentives. The prevniljng material of iIk 
centre arch if red cut sandstone and mack slate 
and towards the ground white marble and blgqk 
slate, the carving ibiougbout heiog very, ornate. 
The two aide arches arq, composed of;aij[ 9 pIe 
redstone, picked out with yello,w.,glage. and 
black slate finely carved, thp outerieuwtwarchee 
are still plainer in construction, the outer wglls 
changing fntro red to grey stone. — Tr, of 
V. II, pp, 130- H5. See Hiudu ; loacriptloMs ; 
Lat. 

INDRATIGE. Tel. Tbuubergia fragrans* 
— Roxh. 

INDRAVADU. Tel. Toddy drawer, em- 
ployed also as palankin bearer. 

INDRAW AN. Dukh. Cucumis pieado^ 
colocynthis. Royle, CitruHui cotocytil^s 
Schrtod, ? 

INDJIAYAVA. Sans. INDRAJAO. Hind. 
Wrighiia antidysentcrica. Oonessi seed. 

INDRAYUN. or Indrain. Golocyntfaii 

INDUO. See Macassar. 

INDIil. Hind. Quercus annulata. 

INDUPU CHEnU. Tel. also Chillu 
Chettu, Tel. Strychnos potatorum. — Linn^ 

INDURJAOjPanjab, HoUnbena antidyseni 
terica — Wall, Indurjuo-i-talkh, Pbrs. or better 
Indurjao are the seeds of Holarrhena pubescens, 

“ Room,** and II. Antidysenterica, the same 
size and colour, furrowed deeply at one side; 
very bil ter. Indurjuo-i-shereen, pEns. Mild, 
Indurjao, Seeds of Wrightia anti-dyseiUerica, 
about J incli long, brown, nearly tasteless. — 
Ben, H. 208, 


INDURLATIB, Hind. Nardostachys jata- 
mansi. 9415 %^ 

INDUS. 


Sam-po-ho Chin. 

SlQ.tOW „ 

Taaiig-po LA.D 4 KI. 

Aba<Sin „ 

Sind’hu. Sanh- the ad- 
jective Saind’hava. 


Sing-ge chu or Lion 

river, Tibetan, 

Sinb ka-bab or Lion's 
mouth descended. 

Tib. 


This magnificent river runs to some extent 
through the British dominions in India, rising 
about Ittt. 32^^ N. about 17,000 feet above 
the level of the aea, and it disembogues near 
Kurroebee in Lower Sind. The whole length 
of its mountain course, from its source to At- 
tock, is about 1,035 miles and the whole fall 
is 16,000 feet or 15*4 per mile. From Attock 
to the sea, the length is 942 miles^ 
making its whole length from the Kailas moun- 
tain to the Indian ocean 1 ,077 miles. Its 
maximum discharge, above the confiuence of 
the Punjab or five rivers, occurs in July and 
August, when it is swollen by the seasonal 
rains, and it then reaches 135,000 cubic feet, 
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falling tp its minii^iiin of 15,Q00» De- 
p^ber, Ii^ Lpdak, It is poqimonly design 
mited T^^ogf^po.. TO-, or tN rivpf, «iid is 

S ite Spro*po-l^o of the Clpnese pilgrim Ewan 
Chsang, wbo travelled ip ibe middle of the 
aeventli oantuiy. prom its spiirce to Le, it lies 
bitherip been less bnown than any other pprt 
in Tibet^ It tnlces its i'ia» from the Eangri or 
Kailas range, a short way to the eastward of 
Gaitop (Garo). The Garo river is the $ing- 
p-chu or Indus and there is no great eastern 
branch. The (rue source of the Indus, is in 
31® .20® N. let. and 80® 30' E. long, at aa 
estimated height of I7,0Q0 feet, to the north- 
west of the holy lakes of Manasarovara and 
Kawan H’rad in the southern slopes of the 
Gangri or Kailns mountains. Indeed 
from the lofty mountains round lake Mnnasa- 
rovara, spring four celebrated rivers, the Indus, 
•the Sutlej, the Qogra and the Brahmaputra. 
A ft-w miles from Le, about a mile above Nimo, 
the ludua is joined by the Zauskar river. The 
valley where the two rivers unite, is very 
rocky and precipitous, and bends a long way 
to the south. From this point the course of 
the Indus, in front of Le and to the south-east 
for many miles, jrutis through a wide valley, 
but the range of mountains to the north sends 
down many rugged spurs, which, in the shape 
of low rocky hills, advance close to the river. 
On the south or west bank, n little lower, the 
Indus is a tranquil but somewhat rapid stream, 
divided into severHl branches by gravelly 
islands, generally swampy, and covered with 
low scrub. The size of the river 

there is very much less than below the junc- 
tion of the river of Zanskar. The bed of the 
Indus at Pitak, below Le, has an elevation of 
about 10,500 feet above the level of the see, 
but the town is at least 1,300 feet higher. 
From its rise in the mountains north of the 
lakes of Manasarovara and Bawan H’rad, it 
runs in general towards tho uorlh-eHSt. Moor- 
croft has described its appearance at Garo or 
Gartop, where it is a very insignificant stream ; 
but the intervening country is so little known, 
except by native report, that we can scarcely 
be said to h«ve an exact knowledge of the 
upper part of its course. There is in some 
maps an eastern bianch laid down, but of that 
we have no definite information. Prom the 
ari4 and snowless nature of the country 
through which it must Bow, it is probably a 
very small stream, but its length may be con- 
siderable. Immediately above the open plain 
in which Dr, Thomson joined the Indus, it 
would appear to have a very rocky and rugged 
channel. He followed up "the left bank of the 
Indus, which gradually assumed a more north- 
erly direction. The oiounfaius on both sides 
approached more closely to the river aqd those 
on the right continued extremely lofty. The 


river now flowed morfi capidly, and was often 
wider and more shallow, one rapid was aoi 
Ims than IbO yards .in width. Banks of allu- 
vial clayey oonglomerets were asnally inters 
posed between llm mountains and tiie river, 
forming cliffs which aUained sot udirequenUy 
an elevation pf fifty fisat. Advaneing up the 
stream he found ifiat numerous hot springs 
rose on banks^ and sometimes under the 
water. The hottest of these hod a tempem^ 
tureofl?^^'. Frem these springs gas was 
copiously evolved, SKwHing stiongly of suL 
phur ; he noticed fish in the water of Pnght, 
at an elevation of nearly 16,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, thus indicating (hut air at 
that elevation is not, from its rarity, insuffi- 
cient fur the support of life in animals breath- 
ing by gills. The whole of the lake plain of 
Pugha is covered, to the deplh of several leet 
at least, with whiU salts, principally borax, 
which is obtained in a tolerably pure state by 
digging, the superfioial layer, which ctmtHins a 
little mixture of other saline matters, being 
rejected. There is at present little export of 
borax from Pugha, the demand for the salt in 
upper India being very limited, and the export 
to Europe almost at an end. It has long been 
known that borax is produced naturally in 
different parts of Thibet, and the salt importwl 
thenco into India was at one time the prinoi- 
pal source of supply osf the European market. 
Dr. Thomson quotes Mr. Saunders (Turner’s 
Thibet, p. 406.) as describing from hearsay the 
borax lake north of Jigatei as twenty miles in 
circumference, ami says thM the borax is dug 
from its margins, the deeper and more een(ral 
parts producing common salt. From the 
account of Mr. Plane (Ph. Trans. 1787, p. 
297), who described, from the information of 
the natives, the borax district north of Luck- 
now, and, therefore, in the more western part 
of the course of the Saopu, it would appear 
that the lake thore contains boreoio acid, and 
that the borax is artificially prepared by saturot. 
ing tho sesquioarbonate of soda, which is so 
universally produced on the surface of Tibet, 
with tho acid, At least, the statement, 
that the production of borax is dependent on the 
amount of soda, leads (o this conclusion. Mr. 
Saunders does not notice any hot springs in 
the neighbourhood fif the borax, but in tlie 
more western district, described by Mr. Biane, 
hot springs seem to accompany the borax Uke 
as at Pugha. It is not impossibla that the 
three districts in which the occurrence of borax 
has been noticed, which are only a very small 
portion of those which exist, may represent 
three stages of one And the same phenomenon. 
The boracio apid lake may, by the gradaal 
infiux of soda, be gradually converted into 
borgx, which, from its great insolnbility, will 
be deposited as it is formed. Qn the drainage 
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or dryinf?*iip of such a lake* a borat plain, 
iimtlar to that of Puj^lia* vould be lefi behind. 

In erery part of the Himalaya, and of West- 
ern Tibet, whererer the mountains attain a auf- 
ficient|elevation to be cofered with perpetual 
•now, glaciers are to be found. In the lofty 
chain of the cis-aitd trana-Sutlej Himalaya, and 
of the Houen-lun, whose peaks rise to a very great 
height, and collect in winter enormous depths 
of snow, they are of great length. In the central 
parts of Thibet which are often lower, and even 
in their loftiest parts are loss snowy than the 
bounding chains, tlie glaciers are of inferior 
dimensions where the snow-bed is at once cut 
off abruptly in an ice cliff, which can hardly 
be said to be in motion or rather whose motion 
must be almost entirely from above downwards. 
Moraines, which, on the larger glaciers and 
among mountaiits of easily decaying Crocks 
are of astonishing dimensions, form the mar- 
gins of each glacier, and also occur longi- 
tudinally on different parts of their surface, 
increasing in number as the glacier advances, 
till at last the different series wliose origin 
can long be traced to the different ramifica- 
tions of the glacier, become blended into one. 
Eli route to Karakoram, after leaving the Nu- 
bra valley, when a sufficient elevation above 
his encampment had been gained, Dr. Thom- 
son obtained a commanding view of the gla- 
cier which occupied the continuation of the 
main valley. It was nearly straight, and he 
believes, at least five or six miles long ; dis- 
tances, however, are so difficult to estimate 
on snow, that this must be regarded as a mere 
guess. The inclination of its surface was con- 
siderable ; but, while the distance remained 
doubtful, no just estimate of the height of the 
ridge from which it descended could be made. 
On each side, twp or three lateral glaciers, 
descending from the mountains by which it 
was enclosed, contributed to increase its size, 
all loaded with heaps of stones, which had at 
the lower end of the central glacier so accu- 
mulated as completely to cover its whole 
surface. One day at starting, he proceeded 
along the edge of the small plain close to 
which he had been encamped. On the right 
hand was an ancient moraine, which prevented 
him from seeing the road in advance. At the 
upper end of the plain he found a small 
streamlet running parallel to the moraine; 
aud about a mile from camp reached the end of 
a small glacier, from which the streamlet bad 
its origin. Crossing the latter, which was 
still partially frozen, ho ascended in a deep 
hollow between the left side of the glacier and 
the moraine* The icy mass had not yet begun 
to thaw, the temperature being still below 
freezing. After half a mile he ascended on 
the surface of the ice, and so soon as he did 
• 0 , was enabled to see that the glacier had its | 


origin in a ravine on the south, and entered 
the main valley almost opposite to him. The 
great bodv of the ice took a westerly direc- 
tion, form’ing the glacier along which he had 
been travelling ; but a ^rtioff formed a cliff 
to the eastward, which dipped abruptly into a 
small, apparently deep, lake. At the distance 
of perhaps five hundred yards there wm another 
glacier, which descended from a valley in the 
northern range of mountains, and like the one 
on which he stood, presented a perpendicular 
wall to the little lake. Right and left of the 
lake were enormous piles of boulders, occu- 
pying the interval between its margin and the 
mountains, or rather filling up a portion of the 
space which it would otherwise have occupied. 
Into this very singular hollow he descended, 
on a steep icy slope, and passing along the 
northern margin of the' lake, ascended on the 
glacier beyond ; as before, between the ice and 
on reaching the surface of the second glacier, 
he found that a similar but smaller depression 
lay beyond it to the east, in which also there 
was a small lake, with anothef mass of ice 
beyond it. This third glacier also came from 
the north, and was a much more formidable 
mass than those which had already been cross- 
ed. It was very steep, and was covered with 
snow, which was beginning to thaw more than 
was convenient. When at the highest part, 
he found that though apparently nearly level, 
it sloped downwards sensibly though very 
slightly for nearly half a mile, in an easterly 
direction. It was evident to him that he had 
now reached the highest part of the ascent, 
which he assumed to be 17,600 feet, and that 
the crest of the pass was covered by this 
glacier. {Dr. Thomson* $ Travels' in Western 
Himalaya and Thibet.) In the months of the 
Indus the tides rjse about 9 feet at full moon 
and flow and ebb with great violence parti- 
cularly near the sea, when they flood and 
abandon the banks with equal and incredible 
velocity. At 75 miles from the ocean, they 
cease to be perceptable. See Floods ; Glaciers. 

Below the junction of the Panjnb rivers 
down to Sehwan, the Indus takes the name 
of Sar, Siro or Sira ; from below Hy- 
derabad to the sea, it is called Lar, and the 
intermediate portion is called Wioholo (bich, 
hindi). or Central, representing the district 
lying immediately around Hyderabad, just as, 
on the Nile, the Wustani, or Midlands of the 
Arabs, represented the tract between Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Sir A. Burnes mentions 
that Bar and Lar are two Ualuch words for 
North and South. The Indus, or Sindh, has 
been called by that name from lime immemorial 
to the present day, by the races on its banks. 
The ancients knew that this was the native 
appellation. Pliny (lib. 6 vi.) says t Indus 
incolis Siadus appellatus.** The Greeks wrote 
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^ n«me.— The Chinese cell the river Siu-tou. 
hfter traversing Jhe country of Chan-thaD| 
Kom the Sotttb-£aBl to the Korth-west, it 
nters Irndakb, on its eastern frontier about 
Ibirty miles east of Leb, its capitab it bends 
Bore to the north, then inclines to the west, 
nd having been joined by several large strefiois 
md mountain torrents, turns to the south, 
pwards tlie plains, constituting the great re- 
ieptaele of the masses of melted snow, whicti 
ire periodically brougiit from the lofty ridges 
>f Tibet, to fertilize the alluvial tracts of Weat- 
trn India. From the sudden melting of these 
rast accuinuiatious of ice, and from temporary 
kbstacles, occasioned by glaciers and ava- 
ancbes in its upper course, this river is subject 
10 irregularities, and especidlly to debacles, or 
cataclysms, one of which, attributed to a land 
slip, in 1841, produced territic devastation 
along its course, down even to Atlock. 

At the confluence of Sinh*ka-bab with the 
Shayuk, the principal river which joins it' on 
the north from the Karakorum mountainsi the 
river takes the name of Aba Sin, * Father 
Sindh,* or Indus proper, and flowing then 
between lofty rocks, which coniine its furious 
waters, receiving the tribute of various streams, 
and at Acho expanding into a broader surface, 
it reaches Derbend, the north-western angle 
of the Punjab, where (about 650 miles from its 
source) it is 100 yards wide in August, its 
fullest season. From Derbend it traverses a 
plain, in a broad channel of no great depth 
to Attock, in 38® Iat„ 72® 18' E. long., 
having, about ‘200 yards above this place, re- 
ceived the river of Oabiii, almost equal in 
breadth and volume, hiuI attains a width of 858 
feet, with a rapid boiling current, running (in 
August) at the rate of six miles an hour. Vari- 
ous accounts, however, are given of the breadth 
of the Indus at Attock, which depends not 
only upon the season but the state of the river 
upwards. The breadth was foun<l by Mr. El- 
phinstone, ia June to be 260 yards j by 
Mr. Treberk, in November about 100 yards ; 
by Sir A* Burnes, in March, 120 yards. But 
Lieutenant Barr found the river at Attack, in 
March, swollen with rain, had split into vari- 
ous branches, and bounded with resistless 
speed, dashing its waters into foam against 
the rocks. Its violence hod swept away the 
bridge of boals. The river of Gabul is con- 
sidered to be the Cophones of Arrian, and the 
Cephas of of Strabo. 

Attock is the limit of the upward naviga- 
tion of the Indus. From Attock (he course of 
the Indus to the sea, 910 miles, is south and 
south-west, sometimes along a rocky channel, 
between high perpendicular cli£fa, or forcing its 
way, tumbling and roaring, amidst huge boul- 
defs, the immense body of water being jpent 
within a narrow channel censing ocoisiooal 


I whirlpools, dangerous to navigation, to Kala* 
bagh, in lat., 82® 67' N. long., 71® 86'' B. 
situated in a gorge of the great Salt Kange, 
through which the river rushes forth into the 
plain. In this part of its course it has acquired 
the name of Nil-ab, or * Blue water,* from the 
colour imparted to it by the blue limestone 
hills through which it flows. There are some 
remains of a town on the bank of the river, 
named Niiab (where Timur crossed the Ihdus); 
supposed to be the Naulibus or Naulibe of 
Ptolemy. From the middle of May to Sep- 
tember, the upward navigation from KalabagK 
to Attock is impracticable; the downward 
voyage may be performed at all seasons. The 
villages in this section of the river are perched 
on the verge of its banks, standing on the bare 
rock, without a blade of vegetation near them. 
At Kalabagh, the Indus enters a level coun- 
try, having, for a short time, the Khusooree 
hills, which rise abruptly, on the right. li 
now becomes muddy, and as far as Mitluna 
kote, about S50 miles, the banks being low, 
the river, when it rises, inundates the country 
sometimes as far as the eye can reach. Hence 
the channels are continually changing, and the 
soil of the country being soft, a “ mud basin** 
as Lieutenant Wood terms it, the banks and 
bed of the river ate undergoing constant altera- 
tions. Theso variation.^, added to the shoals, 
and the terrifle blasts occasionally encountered 
in this part of the river, are great impedi- 
ments to navigation. The popululioii on its 
banks are almost amphibious; they launch 
upon its surface, sustained by inflated skins 
ormussuks, dried gourds, and empty jars used 
for catching (be celebrated pulla flsh. 

At Mittunkote, the Indus is often 2,000 
yards broad, and near this place, in lat., 
28®55' N. long., 70® 23' E. it is joined, 
without violence, by the Putijnud, a large navi- 
gable stream, the collected waters of the Sutlej, 
Bens, Bavl, Chenab, and Jelum. Its true 
channel, then a mile and a quarter wide, 
flows thence through Sind, sometimes severed 
into distinct streams, and discharges its dif* 
ferent branches by various mouths into the 
Indian Ocean after a coarse of 1,650 miles. 
The Indus when joined by the Punjnad| 
never shallows, in the dry season, to less than 
fifteen feet, and seldom preserves so great a 
breadth as half a mile. Keeled boats are not 
suited to its navigation, as they are liable to 
be up-set. The 2ohruk, or native boat, is 
flat bottomed. (See Boats.) Gold is found ia 
some parts of the sands of the Indus. 

The languages spoken on the Nortli-westera 
border of India are dialects of Hindi, but 
sufficiently distinct to be called Sind^ 
Panjabi and Kashmiri. Lieutenant Leech in- 
deed has given vocabularies of seven Ian-, 
guages spoken on the west of the Indus. The 
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westeiin bovdcr tribes arc still mostly utider 
patriarchal governments. In the more 80ulherly> 
are the various Balucli tribes in the territories 
to which they give their name, and whose 
language is 8ai«i by Captain Kaverty to be a 
mixture of Persian, Sindi, Punjabi, Hindi and 
Sanscrit. Tlie Brahui tribes in Saharawan 
and Jhalawan, whose great chief is the khan 
of Kliilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
the peninsula, and infer from this that the 
passage of the Dravidian tribes from Turan was 
along the valley of ilie Indus. The Brahui 
physical type is Scytliic and the language has 
strong Dravidian afhaities. The Brahui is 
a genuine representative of the pre- Iranian 
population of S, E. Irania or Beluchistan. 
The Jat of the lower Indus, appear to be of 
the same race as the Brahui and are almost 
black — Elliot, 625. History of the Fuujab, 
VoL /. p. 3, 9. See Hindoo ; Kellek ; Khelat ; 
Khyber ; Koree ; Krishna, Kukha ; Jet, Ladak, 
Panjab; Scy lax ; Semiramus ; Suclra ; Tibet. 

INDUS COAL. Sec Coal. 

INDUVANSA, or Lunar race in the Raj* 
Tarringini and Tiajaoli, the luduvansa family 
are shown to be descendants of Paudu 
through his eldest son Yoodishtra. Tliese 
works, celebrated in Rajwnrra as collections of 
genealogies and historical facts, by the pundits 
Vedyadhra and Ragonath, were compileil 
under the eye of the most learned prince of his 
period, Sowae Jey Sing of Amber, and give the 
various dynasties which ruled at Indruprestha, 
or Dchli, from Yoodishtra to Vioratnadilya. 
The Tarringini commences with Adinatb, or 
Bishubdeva, being the Jain iheogony. Rapidly 
noticing the leading princes of the dynasties 
discussed, they pass to the birth of the kings 
Phritarashtra and Pandu, and their offspring, 
detailing the causes of their civil strife to that 
conflict termed the Mahabharat, or great War. 
The origin of every family, wliether of east 
©r west, is involvi'd in fable. That of the 
Pandu is entitled to as much credence as the 
birth of Ilomulus, or other founders of a race. 
Their traditions were probably invented 
to cover some great disgrace in the Pandu 
family, and have relation to the story already 
related of Vyasa, and the debasement of this 
branch* of the lieri-cula. Accordingly, on the 
death of Pandu, Duryodbana, nephew of Pandu 
(son of Dhritarashtra, who from blindness 
could not inherit), asserted their illegitimacy 
before the assembled kin at Hastinapoor. With 
the aid, however, of the priesthood, and the 
blind Dhritarashtra, his nephew, Yoodishtra, 
elder sou of Paudn, was invested by him with 
the seal of royalty, iu the capital of Hastinapoor. 
Ihryodhaua’s plots against the Pandu and 
bis partisans were so numerous, that the five 


brothers determined to leave for a while thmr 
ancestral abodes on the Ganges, They sought 
shelter in foreign countries about the Indus 
and were first protected by Droopdeva, king of 
Panchalica, at whose capital, Kampilnagara, 
the surrounding princes bad arrived as suitors 
for the hand of his daughter, Droopdevi. But 
the prize was destined for the exiled Pandu, 
and the skill of Arjoona in archery obtained him 
the fair, who threw round bis neck tnc 
burmala or garland of marriage.** The disap- 
pointed princes indulged their resentment 
against the exile ; but from Arjoona*8 bow they 
suffered the fate of Penelope*s suitors, and the 
Pandu brought home bis bride, who became 
the wife in common of the five brothers-man- 
ners decisively Scythic. This marriage, so in- 
consistent with hindu delicacy, is glossed 
over. Admitting the polyandrism, but in 
ignorance of its being a national custom-pueyile 
reasons are interpolated. In the early annals 
of the same race, predecessors of thejessulmer 
family, the younger son is made to succeed: 
also a Scythic or Tatar custom.— Tod’s Raja»» 
than, Vol. /. pp. 47, 48. 

INDYRRU* Mahr. Andgeri. Can. 

INDZAR. PusHT. Grewia bctuleefolia, Jkw. 
also Ficus caricoides- 

INERTIA or Ajiva. See Jains. 

INFANTE, Don llenrique. See Marco Palo. 

INFANTlClDFi. Children are greatly 
longed for by all the races inhabiting the 
routh and east of Asia. A prevailing feel- 
ing regarding them is such as is express- 
ed in Psalm csxvii. 4, 5, “ as arrows 
are in the hand of a mighty man, so are the 
children of tlie youth. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them, they shall not be 
ashamed, but they shall speak with the ene- 
mies in the gate,” for, most persons will hesi- 
tate to attack a large united family. But the 
longing is for male children. Amongst hiiidus 
and Chinese, with whom spirit w.orslup largely 
prevails, sons are particularly longed for in 
order to obtain from them duties to the 
manes of their parents. The eastern custom 
of nursing a child from the hip or side, ns in 
Isaiah lx. 4, is still continued, and a child 
born after vows, is still, as in Proverbs xxxi, 
2, called the son of a vow'. As in Genesis 
XXV, 6, the children of mahomedans, bom 
of a wife of humbler birth, or of a bnrem 
woman, are not deemed equal in social rank to 
the children of a high-born wife. Infanticide 
is still continued amongst certain rajpoot 
laccs, not however for the fulfilment of any vow 
or from any religious duty, but pride or 
poverty induce them to destroy their female 
children, and many rajput tribes have il^ 
utmost difficulty in obtaining wives. The Chi- 
nese have complete power over their olfspring 
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even to life, 'bnt in tio country of the south- 
east of Asia is the sacrificing of children on 
religious grounds, continued, though down to 
comparatively recent historic tiroes, the Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Araiseeans ; Syrians, Ba- 
liylonians and even Israelites and their neigh- 
bours on both sides of the Jordan, sacrificed 
their children with the hoped for object of 
averting any great and serious misfortune. 
A Phoenician legend is of El, the strong, offer- 
ing up his son Yedud or Yedul, the beloved. 
£1 being the Kronos. {Bunsen, iii. 286.) Malekh 
Bel was the same as the Tyrian Hercules, or 
Moloch or Bal-Moloeb, to whom, as also to 
Hecate and Melekhet Artemis, dogs were sacri- 
ficed. Ill Babylonia (Is. Ixvi. 3, Ez. xiii. 
18, xxxiv. 20) their neck or backbone had 
to be broken unless redeemed. 'Hie ptincipal 
sacrifices offered to Hercules Usoo, os well 
as to his mythical companion, were human beings, 
which in Laodioia of Phosnicia might be ran- 
somed by a doe. At Carthage, the practice of 
sacrificing their favourite children, and those 
of the highest rank in honour of Hercules, 
continued down to their latest wars, 'ihe 
legend of the Grecian Hercules is that he be- 
came insane, burned his own children, as well 
as those of his twin brother Iphicles, and 
murdered his guest tphitus, {Bunsen, iv. 212, 
213 )The Greeks exposed their children on the 
highways to perish with hunger, or to be de- 
voured by beasts of prey, and had their bar- 
barous practice sanctioned by some of their 
most celebrated lawgivers. Among the Uo- 
maus the custom of infanticide also prevailed 
as it did on the fiist discovery of .America, 
among some of the s.'ivage tribes of that conti- 
nent. It is probable, says Malthus, that, 
the practice of infanticide had prevailed from 
the earliest of ages in Greece, — And when 
Solon permitted ihe exposing of child icn, it is 
probable that hs only gave the sanction of law 
to a custom already prevalent. Of all the state 
of Greece, th§ Thebans are mentioned by /Elian, 
as the only exception to the general practice of 
exposing infants at the will of their parents. 
By the other states of Greece, infanticide 
was sanctioned and regulated by law, under 
legal provisions, for the regulation of this 
practice. Makhus, vul. I. p. 201, in a note 
says : how completly the laws relating to 
ihe encourngemeiit of marriage and of children 
were despised, appears from a speech of 
Minucius Felix, in Octavio. Cap. 30. 
“ Vos enim video procreates filios nunc fer- 
is ct avibus exponere, nunc adstrangulatos 
misero mortis gencre elidere : Sunt quae in ipsis 
visceribus medicaninibus epotis origincm futuri 
hominis extinguant et parricidium faciant ante 
quam pariant.** This crime, he adds had grown 
so much into a custom in Home, that even Pliny 
attempts to excuse it ; quouiam aliquarum 


fecunditas plena liberis tali vania iiidiget, 
I. xxix. c. 4. 

Among the Canaatiites, the Phenicians and 
the Carthaginians, the sacrifice of children was 
prescribed as a propitiation to their sanguU 
nary deities Moloch and Kronos. In India, 
infanticide was long supposed to have 
been confined to the tribes of KajkumHt 
or Hajavansfl, who inhabit districts ia 
the neighbourhood of Benares, but a larger 
knowledge disclosed the existence of a similar 
practice among several tribes in Guzerat, all 
through li'ijputana, and in many other parts 
of India. The Rajkumar and Bajavansa, in a 
portion of the territories of Oude and the ad- 
joining provinces; and others, the Jharejah, in 
the countries of Kutcli and Guzerat on the 
western side of the peninsula of India 
alleged that the practice of female infanticide 
liad existed for 4,900 years, and the late 
General Walker in an account published by 
Major Moor, in an interesting work on this 
subject, estimated the number of deaths of fe- 
male children annually, in Kutch and Guzerat 
only, at no less limn thirty thousand. 

When Captain Wallis visited Otaheite and 
the neighbouriug islHuds in the South Sea, the 
practice was unhesitatingly avowed by tlie 
lascivious Eerceoie societies in these islands. 
In China, and also in Japan, infant murder 
is at the present time f)revnlent ; the horrid 
practice of female infanticide was common over 
all Arabia, in the time of Mahomed and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 

It was the custom of the Tnlpur dynasty of 
Sind to put to death nil children born to the 
princes of slave women. Dr. Burnes was in- 
formed that one member of the family alone 
bad destioyed 27 of his illegitimate offspring. 
Dr. Cooke saw mummy like bodies of infants 
in a cave in Blmgwnna in Bcluchistan, some of 
which had a comparatively recent appearance. 
Infanticide of girl infants wms common in Saur- 
radali, by entombing them alive, or wrapping 
them ill cloth and so burying them. It was put 
an end to by Colonel John Campbell about the 
year 1848. In the great cities of Pekin and Can- 
ton, Sir George Staunton found the exposure of 
children to be very common. Among theChinese, 
however, it is to be ascribed to their extreme 
poverty. In India, the practice of infanticide 
obtains under two sets of circumstances : Ist, 
in cases of illegitimacy when widows and their 
paramours are the instigators, and the sex of 
the victim is not of much moment in determin- 
ing the crime ; 2nd, in the case of female in- 
fants among Rajputs, Sikhs^ Jats and some 
mahomedan tribes. The motives to this 
crime are complex, though mainly, the small 
value and low estimate of the female eex» 
and the fear that women will bring disgrace 
oil (he family, but other collateral feel- 
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idgi contributci such ns the etpensei of mnr> 
riage, the sense of being under a moral and 
pecuniary obligation to a aon-iii-latr who, 
aware of the disgrace entailed by religious 
and traditionary feelings, upon a daughter’s 
attaining puberty unmarried, practises upon 
the feelings of the father for purposes of 
extortion ; the insane sense of honor which 
will not brook the thought of a daughter 
marrying beneath her, or remaining iin-. 
married ; and the conceit and exclusiveness of 
a small tribe or caste which disdains inter- 
marriage with another. The law of popula- 
tion which provides for an excess of the 
female sex, coupled with Iho necessity of 
marriage before puberty, constitute another 
fundamental ground of infanticide, l^olygamy 
also, especially among tlie Kulin brahmans, 
and polyandry, as nmong the Koonds, 
prompt to the crime, because both practices 
abolish a mutual and reciprocal sense in the 
parent of the duty of supporting the off- 
spring. But irrepressible sexual passion in 
the male remains, and leads to two consequent 
crimes— child-stealing and barter, and unna- 
tural crimes. 

Infanticide was greatly condemned by tbe 
Sikh guru Govind who says “With the stayers 
of daughters whoever has intercourse, liim do 
I curse. And, again, Whosoever takes food 
from the slayers of daughters, shall die un- 
absolved.’* 

Female infanticide, by violent measures, has 
greatly decreased amongst the Jot tribes; but 
many children are allowed to dm by neglect, 
The groat cause of the crime was the excessive 
expenditure for their marriage, but this has 
been greatly curtailed. Mr, Duncuii was the first 
who brought the prevalence of infanticide to 
the notice of the British rulers of India. He 
became acquainted with its existence in 178i' 
while at Juanpore, and h« induced the Rnj- 
kumar tribe who practised it to enter into a cove- 
nant to discontinue the horrid practice, which 
the covenant recognized to be condemned in the 
Brahma By war I’urana as a great crime. After 
the conquest of the Paiijab, by the British, Mr. 
C. Rnikes, called a public meeting of the 
sirdars arid chiefs at Amritsar; the meeting re- 
cognized ns the causes for killing their female 
children the expenses of marriage for dowers 
and for the exactions of the Bhat, the Rai, the 
But, the Bhnnd, the Nai, the Merasi and other 
beggars, and the meeting resolved to dis- 
continue, and suppress the practice. Indeed 
among the many pressing measures of re- 
form stopped by the mutiny, was the passing 
of an Act, actually draughted, to prevent and 
punish the crime of female infanticide. In 
1866, Mr. Moore, a special commissioner, had 
made the most startling revelations as to the 
prevalence of the crime in the Bustee district. 


The subject was overlooked till 1867, when 
Mr. Hobart, a young civilian, was sent into 
the same district to report whether, as was sup- 
posed^ the practice had abated since 1856. 
Instead of this he discovered that the houses of 
certain Bnjpoot clans were floored with skulls 
and the tanks choked with infants* bones, Sir 
William Muir, at once put repressive measures 
in force, and applied to the Government of 
India for immediate legislation j the Hon’bla 
Mr, ‘Strachey accordingly moved for Ifeave to 
introduce a Bill, and took occasion to trace the 
history of our relation to the crime from the 
days of Jonathan Duncan. If Suttee was bad, 
the continued prevalence of female infanticide, 
in our oldest districts is much worse. The 
races in Biitish India, with whom it has been 
customary to sacrifice their female children are 
the Jut or Jat, the Rahtore rajputs of Jeypore 
and Joudpore, the Jahreja rajputs of Cutoh and 
the Rajkornwr race, the Sourah of Ganjam and 
the polyadric Todah race on the Neilgherries. — 
Browne on. htfunticide. Coimack on Infanti' 
cide. Frknd of India, Calcutta litvkiv, 
Oormack's Female Inpmticide, pp. 44, 46, 
Cult, Myth. Hind, i. 178, Malcolm' i History 
of Persia^ Vul, II. j?. 341. Burnes. Sinde^p, 
59. Frmale Infanticide, p, 43. Calcutta 
Review, Jammy 1871,;;. 45, Govind, Relict 
Nnmeh. Extra to the Grunl’b. Cunningham's 
History of the Sikhs, p, 363. See China ; 
Harm • Infanticide ; Rajput. 

INFANTS . — Luh xviil. 15. They brought 
unto Him also infants, that He would touch 
them. When a hindu spiritual guide (gooroo) 
visits a disciple, the latter takes his child to 
him lor his blessing ; placing the infant before 
the gooroo, and forcing its head down to his 
(eet, the parent solicits his blissing, which he 
uives in some such words as these: — ‘Live 
long;* He learned; or, ‘ Be rich.’ The usual 
blessing of a mshomedan faqir, or of a maho- 
niedaii man or woman, is Jio-baba,Live my child, 
Jio sahib. Live sir. Jio bibi sahib, liazvat 
Maryam ka saya. Live, lady, under the protec- 
tion of the Lady Mary. 

INFERNO. Sp. Argemone Mexicana, Linn, 
INGA BIGEMINA, milde. 

Mimosa bigemina.— Ljnn. j M. luoida.— iEoaci. 

Bung mai-zah..., Buhm. | Iron wood Eno. of Bar- 

Tevnyen „ mah? 

Eaiur konna | 

This tree grows in the Konkans, Nepaul, 
Assam and Begu. It is of smaller girth than 
tbe i. xylocarpa, but grows to a great height, 
and has a black wood. Like the 1. xylocarpa, 
it is called Iron wood by the English in Pegu 
and Tenasserim, In native gardens it is an 
ornamenlal tree, with sweet scented blossoms 
and affording a thick beautiful shade. Its seeds 
are poisonous whethtsken internally, notwith- 
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stancUng wliich Ihey are aold at a high price in 
the batari an^ are uae^ by Burmeae and Karena 
aea eondiment to their preserved 
Boxh, McCMland, Manon, Voigt . . 

INGA COOHLIOCARPUS. See Inga. 

INQA DULCIS— ITiZWe, JV. and 

Mimosa dulcis-'i2o»6 Pithcoolobium dnleei 
£enih. 

Manilla Tamarind, Enq. Sima cbinta Tkl. 

Sweet Inga „ Chinduga ... „ 

CurkapiiUi mar.ain...TAM. 

This small tree is from the Philippines, now 
grown in India ; attains to 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter, and resemb'es the hawthorn in 
general appearance. It was introduced, 
into the Philippine islands, but was a 
Mexican tree, which the Spaniards introduced 
into the Eastern Archipelago. It furnishes a 
hard wood. It is a most valuable hedge plant, 
perhaps the best in India, and is now sparinglv 
used along some of the railway Imes of the 
peninsula. The pulp of the fruit is edible, Pods 
curiously twisted, — Drs. Voigty Oleghorn in 
M. IS. J. E. 

INGA XYLOCAllPA, D. 0.; W. c^A. 

Mimosa xjlocarpa, Roxb. 

Xylis dolabriformis, Acacia xylocarpa,Tr?7/dfi. 
Btnih. 

PyeD'ka-do ..... ...Buhm. Jamboo Hind* 

Yerool Can ? Erool of Malabak* 

ifanibay ,, Ernvalu marum ...Tam. 

Jumba mara Can.Mahr. Malei averei ?? 

Betada swamamki viik- TAngcdu Tbl. 

aba (Jan?? Koud a Tanged u. 

Iron wood of Arracan, JBoja of tho Godaveiy. 
Partridge wood .. Eng. 

This valuable timbei tree is remarkable for its 
thick woody legume; it grows to a larue size 
is a stately tree which blossoms during the hot 
season, at which period it is nearly destitute of 
foliage, and is met with in many parts of bouih- 
aru India, in varying abundance. It is abun- 
dant ill the VYalliar forests of Coimbatore, it 
is also abundant in Noitli Canara, particularly 
betweeu Sircee and Yellapore, and is not un- 
common in the sea board forests of the Bombay 
Presidency, south of Pan well. In Canara and 
Sunda, it grows chiedy above the ghats in 
Soopeli and Bandelee, where it grows large ; 
and, there, its tough and strong wood is very 
useful in house building. It is met with in | 
the Godavery forests where it grows very large 
on the mountains, and there is much of it in the 
Vizagapalara district. Dr. McClelland says, 
that in the Southern forests of Pegu, it is a 
plentiful large tree, fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter, very lofty and straight, and would 
afford excellent spars for naval purposes, if not 
too heavy. It is most plentiful in Prome, 
especially near the forks of the Tcnasscrim, and 
very abundant in Amherst, Mergui and Tavoy. 
In the Prome forests, it is usually about 6 feet 
in girth, but in all tbe other bianchea of the 


Tenasserioi, it attains a larger sise, frequently 
8 or 9 feet. Dr. Brandis says it is abundant 
throughout the forests on and near the hills of 
British Burmah, and is, there, a magnifioent 
tree. The sap wood is attacked by white ants 
and decays easily, but it is very limited in large 
trees. The heart wood of full grown trees is of 
a chocolate colour and is*said to Inst as long as 
teak. This wood would be invaluable if it were 
not for its weight, it is of a very superior 
quality, is dark coloured, very hard, and densOi 
strong and dural)le, &c. It is used, however, for 
house and bridge posts, ploughs, boat anchors, 
ill the construction of carts for naves of wheels 
and for all purposes demanding great strength, 
such as crooks for ships— knees and bends, 
posts, piles, and bridges : it is excellent for 
railway sleepers ami is recommended for handles 
of chisels, gauges, &c., but is too heavy for 
other ordnance purposes. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 80 to 66. In a full grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
hrst branch is 50 iect and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells, there, at 12 annas per cubic foot. In 
the Bombay Presidency, the tree does not grow 
straight to any size, and there it is not available 
for house or ship building. An inch bar, of the 
Coimbatore wood, sustained lbs. 5,10. It is one 
of the Iron woods of the Arracan and Pegu 
provinces, the other being the I, bigemina. 
Nails cannot be driven into it. The hard 
wood is as impervious to white ants as teak 
and is even more durable in the ground. Na- 
tives assured Dr. Mason that they had seen 
house posts of this wood taken up after having 
stood forty years, and that the part which had 
bien buried was as sound as new timber. 
Mr. llolide did not meet with it in the Circars 
exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diameter, and, 
then, always faulty in the centre, he thinks it a 
good wood for screens, framing of furniture, 
linings of drawers, tool handles, and uenerally 
for all purposes, for which a moderately hard, 
strong wood, not liable to split or cast about, 
is required. In the Madras Gun Carriage 
Manufactory, it is used for poles, axle cases, 
and braces for transport limbers, poles and 
yokes for water carls, cheeks, axle cases for 
transport carriages, light mortar carts. In 
Mysore, it is used for furniture, shafts, plough 
heads and knees, and crooked timbers in ship 
building, and railway sleepers. It has been 
largely used on the Madras Railway, the 
sleepers exhibit a very fair durability, and 
it has* been employed extensively for 
piles, transoms and walling pieces. In small 
scantlings, it is liable to split and warp under 
exposure to the weather, — Drs. Wight^ 
McClelland^ BvandiCt Mason^ GibiOUt and 
Oleghorn, in ComervaiorU Meport. Captain 
Eancef Mr. and M^droi Cata% 
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hguei of the Exhibition of 1862. Cdptain 
Pwkle and Colonel Maitland. Report of Acting 
Chief Engineer^ Madras Railway, Records of 
the- Consulting Engineer, favoured through 
Mr, Elwin and Captain Pre^idergast. Ainslids 
M(U. Med. p.2\3. 

INGANI, or Injrii. Oxide of manganese. 

INJAS, a Java wood of a brownish red 
colour, and very brittle, used for household furni- 
ture, cabinet-ware, &e. 

INGllILIKA.VI. T\M. Cinnabar, 

INGHULAM. Sans. Cinnabar. 

INGHUUDl. Sans. Amvgdalus com- 
munis. The almond. 

INOHUIIU. Sing. Ginger. 

INGINIGAHA. Singh. Strychnos potato- 
rum, L. 

INGIE OR ENfGIE. IluRjf. A white 
linen jacket used as an article of dress by Bur- 
mans. — Winieis Burma, p. 54. 

INGIVI. Sing. Strychnos potatorum. 

ING LEET-MEN. Buum. An ambiguous 
expression adopted by Burmesf*, as a salve to 
their pride, for use when compelled to hold in- 
tercourse with a di^^nitary wiio is not in their 
view an anointed king. It may apply to the 
queen of England or to the Governor General. — 
lulde Rmhassg. 

INGLIS. Hind., a pensioner. The word is 
a corruption of “ Invalids."’ 

INGOMAAS. See Doliehos bulbosus. 

INGOT, H small wrdgc-shaped mass of 
tin, copper, gohl or silver, &c. of an 
indefinite size and weight. About 40 ingots 
of tin go to the ton. In some countries ingots 
of the precious metali pass cuiven*, as silver 
in Cliina. In Burrnab gold and silver ingots, 
of half an ounce weight avoirdupois, form part 
of the local currency.— Diet. 

INGOULR rZ, on leaving its banks and tra- 
velling eastvrard over the steppe, arc to be ob- 
served innumerable turauli of a breadth and 
height hardly credible. The dill'erent mounds 
in this immense region of the dead, vary greatly 
in size ; and, where one of unusual magnitude 
presents itself, it is generally surkounded by 
several of smaller (limeiisious. There can be 
no doubt that the larger tumuli are raised 
over the bodies of princes and heroes ; and the 
minor sort cover the remains of the followers 
of their armies, or of their state. The expanse 
occupied by monuments of the dead, extend 
regularly to the very farthest stretch of sight. 
Herodotus does not allow us to appro- 
priate these remote regions of sepulture 
to the casual circumstance of war. He declares 
them regular places of interment for whole 
nations, and particularly mentions, that when- 
ever the Scythians lost a king, or a chief, they 
assembled in great multitudes to solemnize his 
ahsequiss j and, after making the tour of 
oerUia districts of the kingdom with the corpse 


they stopped in the country of the Gerrhi, a 
people who lived in the most distant parts of 
Scythia, and over whose lands the sepulchres 
were spread. A large quadrangular excavation 
was then made in the earth (in dimensions 
more like a hall of banquet than a grave), and 
within it was placed a sort of bier bearing the 
body of the deceased prince. Daggers wei’C 
laid at various distances around him, and the 
whole covered with pieces of wood and branches 
of the willow tree. In another part of the 
same immense tomb, were deposited the re- 
mains of one of the late sovereign's concubines,'- 
who had been previously strangled ; also his 
favorite servant, his baker, cook, horsekeeper, 
and even the horses themselves, all followed 
him to the grave, and were laid in the same 
tomb, with his most valuable property, and 
above all, a sufficient number -of golden goblets. 
This done, the hollow was soon filled and sur- 
mounted with earth ; each person present being 
ambitious to do bis part in raising the pile that 
was to honour his departed lord. About six 
miles from the ancient city of Sardis, 
near the lake Gygseus, is still to be 
seen part of the great tumulus erected in 
memory of Alyattes, father of Cioesus. It is 
described by Herodotus ns of prodigious height, 
having a base of stones, on winch three classes 
of people were employed to heap up its enor- 
mous bulk. In the time of Strabo the remains 
were two hundred feet high, and the circumfer- 
ence three quarters of a mile. Several other 
tumuli surrounded it. This form of sepulture 
may be found all over the world ; and, how 
lasting it is, ns a monument, may be gathered 
from the date ol this very mound of Alyattes. 
which could not have been erected muchlc!-s than 
two thousand four hundred years ago, Alyattes 
having been contemporary with Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the king of Babylon who destroyed Jeru- 
salem abdut six luindreu years before the birth 
of Christ. .Probably the smaller tumuli, com- 
monly seen encircling a large one, may contain 
the bodies of certain self-devoted members of 
thedeceased greatman’s family, who yet did not 
consider tlieraselves high enough to share his 
actual grave ; or, perhaps, of his guards, who 
held it their duty to follow their master into 
the other world. And, ns the fashion of these 
human immolations would, likely, prevail 
through all degrees of rank, we may easily 
account for the graduated sizes of other 
mounds which undulate these dismal deserts, 
even to the very horizon. In some parts, we 
find turauli in distinct groups wide of each 
other ; and in other places they appear singly, 
like solitary and silent watch tourers at dis- 
tant stations *5 Travels, Vol. J. p, 
from 18 to 20. See Burial ; Cuirns. 

INGHACH, also Yang, also Tush of Kan* 
gra. Fragaria vesca. — Ixnn, 
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INGBOMANIYUS. See Ahriraanj Arians. 

INGU. Malay. Asaafoelida. 

INGUDL Tsl. AssafcBiida, 

INGUDL Sans TerminRlia catappa,.Znm. 

INQUDI DAD AM. Fruit of Termiualia 
catappa. 

JNGUDI-TAILAM. Tel.? Almond oil. 

INGUGA CHETTU? Tel. Strychnos 
potatorum. 

INGUVA, also Hingiipatri cbetlu- Tel... 
Ferula assaroetida, L. Asafetida. This word 
is also generally applied to several kinds of 
GardeniSf some of which yield a medicinal 
gum, particularly the G. gammifm, from 
which is produced the resin called Dikainali. 

. INGWER. Gee. Ginger, 

INGYA. Tel. Assafoetida. 

INHAYON — ? A tree plentiful, of Akyab, i 
furnishing a moderate sized wood, not much 
used Cdl Cal. Ex. 1862. 

INIANE. Pol. Flaxseed. 

INJANl. Hind. Cymbopogon iwarancusa. 1 

IN'JEEN. Buum, a large tree, common j 
in the upper provinces of Durmah, flowers, j 
•mall, pinkish yellow, very fragrant, growing 
in clusters, and celebrated in Jlurraan poetry. 
Gaudama, is said to have died near one of 
these trees. — Malcolm^ v. i, p. 193. 

INJI SHUKKU. Tam. Green ginger, Zin- 
giber oflicinnlis. 

JNJI NAP. Malbal. Fibre of Aliraosa 
intsia. 

INJIBAR. Distort root. 

. INJiNl-GASS. Singh., Strychnos potato- 
rum.- A. 

INJIN PEWOO. Burm. White Tnjin. 
Anolo-Burm. Found ill abundance all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergiii, 
of a maximum length of 22 feet and maximum 
girth of 2 cubits. It is very light and perish- 
able and only fit for firewood . — Captain Dance. 

IN JUDIN, Ar. Honey. 

INK, a Japanese long measure, nearly 75 
inches. 


INK, Black. 


Ink; Inkt,...., DuT. 

Epero,.., Fk. 

Dinte, Geu. 

Beahi, Guz. Hind. Pers. 

Jnohiostro,.; It. 

Atrauienfcum, Lat. 

Mangs), Dawat. Malay. 


Maahi, Maleal, 

Tschernilo, Jtus. 

Mosi Sans. 

Tinta, Sp. 

DIak, Sw. 

Mye, Tam. 

Sira, Tel. 


The ordinary ink of the Chinese, composed 
of lamp black and glue, is sufficiently pure to 
be used in the arts. There are several varieties 
of ink, such as printing ink, writing ink, mark- 
ing ink, India ink, &c, composed of different 
ingredients, gall-nuts, copperas, gum, and log- 
wood, according to the purposes to which it 
is be applied. The ink of China is in small 
oblong cakes, readily diffusible in water. It is 
made of very fine lamp black, prepared with a 


peculiar glue, or Jelly. The Tamools Qccasiou- 
ally make ink with nearly the same mate- 
rials as in Europe, but that which is used by the 
writers in the Cutcherries is thus prepared. 
Fint^ a burnt rice water is to be made in this 
way ; half a seer of rice burnt black is to be well 
boiled in a seer and a half of water, till but one 
seer remains then strain off the dregs. To this 
seer of burnt rice water is to be added two polJams 
Komburruck or Lac, boil them well together 
and strain off the dregs. Half a seer of Carpoo 
veruum or Lamp black and half a pollam of 
Vullam pisin or gum arabic are then to be 
well rubbed into n fine powder, and gradually 
added to the decoction of Komburruck and burnt 
rice water, when the whole are to be rubbed 
together and well shaken, at different intervals 
for the space of three days. The mahomedans 
thus prepare their ink, Take of Lamp black and 
gum arabic equal quantities and pound them 
together into a very line powder. This powder 
is then to be moistened with the juice of tho 
pulp of the Kuttalay or small Aloe, and well 
rubbed at intervals for two days together, after 
which it is to be formed into little cakes that 
are to be put on plantain leaves, and dried im 
the sun for use* 

For a good writing Inh take of Nut galls % 
lbs. Sulphate of Iron 1 3 oz. Gum Arabic 13 oz. 
pound the galls, and lake 14 bottles of water, of 
which take } and boil tho gulls in it for S hours> 
in a large pot, cool, and p&uroff the clear liquid 
and strain the remainder (careful and repeated 
straining, is the great secret of successful 
ink making) — take the remaining, } of water 
and dissolve ilie iron and gum, boil cloves in it 
to prevent fungi, make nil to 15 bottles of fluid. 
Strain 'evtry thing well — Mat. 3(ed. 
p. 175. 

INK, DLAOK, for printers, is made of lamp 
black, linseed oil, resin, brown soap, and a 
small quantity of indigo. 

INK BLUE, is made with indigo. 

INK, RED. 

'Segapoo My e... Tam. 

Is prepared by adding a little water to Shem 
pungie (red cotton) luttooka doodi, Tel. also 
by Bleeping and afterwards boiling chips of 
red dye woods in vinegar ; that formed by 
lake is not permsiient. Red ink, is also made 
with brazil wood infused in vinegar adding 
alcohol, alum and Mat. Med. 

p. l75.FoAdeMS. S. 

INKITUIUN. Arab. Amber, 

INLAID WORK of Bombay, has been 
carried on in Bombay since the commencement 
of the nineteenth century having been origin- 
ally introduced from Hyderabad in Siud, It is 
said to have been introduced into Sind about 
twenty years previously from Persia ; its native 
seat is supposed to be Shiraz. From Bombay 
the work has been carried to Surat, The 
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maierUls used in the work are 

A mineral green dye for dyeing the stag’s 
born. 

Tin Wire (Kylacenotur) used in the orna- 
mental veneering. 

Sandalwood, ebony and sappnnwood used 
in the frame work, and sootetimes entering in* 
to the ornamental veneer. 

Ivory, do. 

Stag’s Horn, do, dyed green with mineral 
dye. 

Glue, for binding. Ahmednbad glu« being 
esteemed far above all other kinds, including 
English. 

The tools employed are a wheel for drawing 
the tin wire into diderent shapes for the pre- 
paration of the ornamental patterns ; — Saws 
of different kinds, files, cliisels, drills, planes, 
and a square. The only mystery is in the 
portion of the work which appears inlaid, but 
which is not inlaid in the first sense of the 
terra. The patterns are veneered on, and may 
be applied to any flat or gently rounded 
surface. The ornamental veneer is prepared 
by binding together the rods of ivory, tin, 
sappasi, ebony and green dyed stags* horn, of 
different shapes. These rods arc usually three 
sided, cylindrical and obliquely four-sided. 
They are arranged so as when cut across to ex- 
hibit definite patterns and in the mass present 
cither the appearance of rods or of thin boards, 
the latter being to be sliced down into borders. 
The primary rods arc sometimes bound to- 
gether before being sliced, so as to form more 
complex patterns. The patterns commonly 
found in Bombay ready prepared for use are:— 

l«f. Chakra (i. e. wheel), the smaller being 
of the diameter of a four penny bit, and the j 
larger of a shilling. 

2nd, Kutkee or hexagonal, being compos- 
ed of obliquely four sided rods, of ivory, ebony 
or sandalwood, and of ebony, tin wive, puttung, 
and green dyed stags’ horn mixed. 

3rd. Trenkoonia gool (i. e. three-sided 
flower), a three-sided pattern composed of tin 
wire, ebony, ivory, puttung, and green dyed 
stag’s horn. 

4fA. Gool (flower), obliquely four-sided, 
and compounded as last. These arc all for the 
central veneer. The border patterns are 

5lA. Teekee, round and varying in size 
from a two penny bit to a large pin’s bead, and 
used for the central patterns as well as for 
bordering, 

6ih. Gundeerio (plumb, full), composed of 
all the materials used in this work. 

7ih, Ekdana (one grain), having the ap- 
pearance of a single row of tin beads set in 
ebony, 

9th and 10th, Pore© lehur, *Sansoo- 
bansio and | Porohgnsio/ varieties of border 


ornaments not easy to distingaiab from one 
another by mere description. 

In 1860, about fifty manufaeturers were 
established in* Bombay, six, bad been sell led 
there from periods varying from twenty^five to 
forty-six years. A few employ workmen, bat 
the majority work for themselves, with the aid 
I in many cases, of a brother ar son. The iiilnid 
work resembles Tunbridge ware.—/)/*. Bird* 
wood, 

IMGCAHPUS. See Hernandaeem. 

. INOCULATION, is still practiced in the 8. 
and East of Asia. 

I NSC HI or Inschikua. Zingiber officinalis. 

INSCRIPTIONS. Nearly all that we know 
of ancient India, and of the countries on its 
N. Western borders, with their former con- 
querors and rulers, lias been obtained by 
the investigations of learned men into the 
legends on the numerous ancient coins found in 
Afghanistan, the Fanjab and India ) and from 
the inscriptions found engraved ou rocks and 
pillars and in caves, in various places in India, 
in Kabul, and throughout the ancient empires 
of Iran and Assyria ; through iladramaut and 
Oman, in several districts of Arabia, and 
through the north of Africa. These, 'with 
the more celebrated remains of E'^rypt, prove 
that literature was cultivated in those coun- 
tries at a time when Europe was inhabited by 
painted or tattooed barbarians. In ul) those 
countries, inscriptions which have been gazed 
at with stupid wonder by the descendants of 
the people who engraved them and ascribed to 
the workmanship of imps and genii, have been 
at length explained. Many curious facts in 
history have been made known by the coin 
legends and rock inscriptions, and among others 
the extension of a Macedonian empire over a 
great part of nortli-Western India, and the con- 
quest of the island of Ceylon by a buddiust 
sovereign of India, three centuries before the 
Christian era. 

Not less interesting are the inscriptions in 
the ancient Persian language, in the Assyrian 
or cuneiform character, 8prca<i through the em- 
pire of the great Cyrus, which are likely to 
throw an important light on sacred as well as 
profane history. The clue to the discovery of 
the sense of these Persian records was obtained 
by Grotefend, Lassen and Burnouf, and partly 
aided by it, though much more by his own 
ingenuity, Sir Henry Rawlinson was, able to 
decipher many of these ancient historical 
engravings. The records on the rocks and 
pillars and caves of north- Western India 
and in India itself, are in two characters, 
styled the Arian or Bactrian and the Lat 
or Budh. The term ** Lat” has been given 
because found on certain pillars Lat, 
Sansc. a pillar”) in Delhi, Allahabad, Sco, The 
Lat ox Budb or early Pali cbaracter » the lama 
40 
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k the Arian, but the forme of the letters differ 
pom the Ariatii and the letters ere larger. In- 
Bciiptione in these characters are engraved on 
pocks at Kapuniigiri in Afghanistan, at 
^Cuttack, at Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars at 
Allahabad, Betiah, Mutiiah and Kadhia. 

One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
the cardinal points. On each face is a framed 
inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
been called the pillar of >Voz, because it stands 
on the summit of a large building supposed to 
have been erected by Feroz shah who reigned 
in Delhi A. D. 1351 to A. D. 1388. It is 37 
feet high, is a single stone, hard and round. 
Its circumference, where it joins the building, 
is 104 feet, it has a more ancient inscrip- 
tion and one with -a more recent cliaracter, 
below, in Sanscrit, to the effect that rajah 
Vigrah or Visala Deva had, in 1160 A. D., 
caused this pillar to be inscribed afresh to des 
rlare that the said raja who reigned over the 
Sikarabari, had subdued all the regions between 
the Himavat and Vindhya. This pillar was 
erected to enjoin the doctrines of Buddha, but 
the reading of it somewhat differs from that 
of the others Though resembling the (lirnar 
inscription in general purport, these iusorip- 
tious differ cou8ideral)ly in the structure of 
certiiiu seiiten'ies. The Delhi Feroz pillar was 
found ill a temple, and both Mr. James Prinsep 
and Pndessor Wilson have attempted transla- 
tions of it. In a work by Dr. George Moore, 

M. I). on the “ LostTribes’* published in London 
in 1861, the author mentions that he has trans- 
lated all these rock and pillar and cave inscrip- 
tions, after transliteratittg them in Hebrew, and 
that this one is a hiinentation to the Almighty 
on niin and calamity. 

The same Lat or Bud’h cliaracters found 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else- 
w here, are also found engraved on rocks. The 
ancient Budh alphabet is really the simpler 
ami more elegant form of the refined Sanscrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to that 
at Delhi but has four short lines additional, 
which, according to T)r. Moore’s mode of 
translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Equality, 
and the Wrath of God. 

There is a stone now lodged in the mu- 
seum of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which 
was found at Bairatli near Bhabra, between 
Delhi and Jeypur, and has au inscription in 
the Budli character. 

The same character is also found in two 
inscriptions at Junir, of which one is on the 
Naneh ghat. It is in keeping with the in- 
scription on the Delhi pillar and on the rock 
at Gimar. 

The Girnar inscription was supposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep to be in the Pali language. 

But Dr. Moore states that it is in Hebrew 
and has allusiqn to some calamity or catas- 


trophe. It is said also to contain the doctrine 
of Sakya, and in the ftrit section to make 
mention of the Arab, of the Greek in the 
fourth section, and of the Get© in the twelfth, 
as ail involved in the same trouble. 

The Arian or Bsetrian obaraoter is that 
used in the inscriptions at Jeilalabad, Manik- 
liyala, and at Kapurdigiri on topes or tumuli 
said to be numerous for about 300 miles 
around. 

Jeilalabad is in the valley of Kabul, and 
contains many sepulchral topes, which also 
occur at Daranta and at Hidda or Idda in 
its neighbourhood. That at Jeilalabad was 
opened by Mr. Masson and the inscription 
makes mention of Kadiphes. 

Manikhyala is situated near Jhelum, on the 
banks of the river of that name, called by the 
Greeks, the Hyclaspes. There are many topes 
there, one of which is 80 feet high with a 
circumference of 320 feet. 

These topes or tumuli, it is now admitted 
are only cairns regularly built, and this mode 
of sepulture is supposed to be alluded to in 
the “ heaps” ami ” graves” and “ tombs" 
spoken of in Job xxi and 32, also xxx and 24, 
and in Jereniiali xxxi and 21, and cairns are 
still found scattereii over all the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia and down to Cape Comorin 
in Peninsular India. 

According to Dr. Moore, the Arian or 
Bactrian language in which character the in- 
scriptions at Kapurdigiri, Jeilalabad, and 
Manikliyaln are engraved, was the language of 
Afghanistan in the limes of the Kanerki kings, 
in A, 1). 8l) and subsequently. He states 
that this Arian language was Hebrew, and 
the pcfople of Afghanistan used the Hebrew 
in the period extending from the oommence- 
ment of the Greco-Bactrian dominion to the 
commencement of the third century of our era. 

It was employed, he says, with some Greek, 
in Kabul, Bamean, the Hazara country, Lag- 
man and the Panjab ; was the vernacular lan- 
guage of the predominaut people of the Para- 
misan range, Afghanistan and part of the 
Panjab, at least up to the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. 

The Kapurdigiri inscription is on a rock 
on the side of a rocky and abrupt hill 
near a village of that name in the district 
inhabited by the Yuzufzye. It reads from 
right to left, is in the Arian or Bactrian 
character, and is nearly a transliteration of 
that of Girnar, and the mode of reading it 
was discovered by Mr. E. Norris. The ian^ 
guage, he says, was in use for several centu- 
ries throughout that extensive lino of country 
over which the Seleucidm and their successors 
held dominion,-— that U to say, from the Para- 
pamisns or Caucasus to the upper part of the 
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t’anjab, including all Bactric, Hindu KusK 
and Afghanistan. 

Djf. Moore sums up his observations by re- 
marking that at least two classes of people 
employed the language expressed in this cha*- 
racter, the one Using the Arian ot Bactiian, 
of Bamiari, kapurdigiri, &c., the other using 
the Budh orLat character, found on the Cirnar 
rock and on the pillar*and in the cavo temple 
inscriptions : that these two classes of people 
seem to be the Getse and Sakm, the so-called 
Arian character being that used by the Getie, 
while the so-called Lat character was that of 
the Saksc. 

Inscriptions on atones and on copper plates 
have also bt^en met with all over southern 
India, but few of them are of a date prior to the 
year 1000 of our era and the larger portion 
are much later. Some give valuable facts and 
the names of kings, hui ihe bulk of iliera re- 
cord matters of little importance. The Lat 
character occurs rarely in the southern part of 
the peninsula ; still it is the only one used on ihe 
sculptures at Ameravati, which have been des- 
cribed by the Itev. Mr. Taylor, and Mr, G. 
Bergusson and while in charge of the Govern- 
ment Central Museum at Madras, we dispatched 
a large collection of its marbles to England. 

An extensive collection of inscriptions was 
made by the late Colonel McKenzie, Surveyor 
Oi tural, which also, the llev. Mr. Taylor des* 
cribed. 

Jn Malayala, as in other parts of southern 
liulta, inscriptions occur, in various ancient 
cbaiHclera as well as in modern letters. The 
trunslaiiou of the copper plate grant to the 
Syrian Christians, which is still in their posses- 
sion, made considerable noise, some years since. 
It will be found in the Journal of the Madras 
Literary Society. 

Compared with other nations, ihe use of 
letters in India, is recent. Tbougli, as Profes- 
sor Muller mentions, we read in the Old Tes- 
tament of writings, engravings, pens and books 
— in Exodus xxiv, 7 j xxv. in, and xxxii, 
15, and 1C ; at least -1500 B. C . ; in lob xiii, 
26, xix, 23 and 24 ; perhaps about the same 
age, and subsequently in Psalms xl, 7 ; xlv, 
1 ; Ivi, 8, and Ixix, 28, and in Proverbs in, 3, 
at least 1000 years B. C.— The first nuiheiiti- 
cated inscriptions in India are those of the 
third century before Christ, engraved at Ka- 
purdigiri, Bhauli, Girnar, &c. In tlieten books 
(Maudala] of 1017 hymns iu the Big Veda, 
the art of writing is not even alluded to. At 
the time when the songs of the Kishis were 
collected there is no allusion to writing mate- 
rials, whether of paper (papyrus^ or bark (liber) 
or skins, nor is there any allushin to writing 
during the whole of the Brahraana period of 
Vedic literature. Even during the Sutra pe- 
riod all the evidence obtained from them, but 


leads to the supposition that though the art of 
writing then began to be known, the w^hole 
literature of India was still preserved by oral 
tradition. The sfateraents of Megasthenes and 
Strabo and Nearchus, however, show that in 
their times, the art of writing was known in 
India, and that it was practised before the time 
of Alexander’s conquest, nevertheless the origin 
of the Indian alphabet cannot be traced back 
much beyond the date of Alexander’s invasion. 
The Lahtavistara, however, one of the canonical 
books of the buddhists, describes Sakya SiuluPs 
entry into the writing school (li*pi-8ula) and the 
alphabet that he is described as learning is the 
common Sanscrit alphabet. But in ihe times 
evifn of Nearchus and MegasHienes, let ters do 
not seem to have been u vehicle of literature, 
Nearchus describes the people as writing on 
compressed cotton, Megasthenes as making 
inscripiioDS on mile-stanes, and Curtius says 
they wrote on the soft rind of trees. The in- 
scriptions generally supposed to have been en- 
graved by Asoka, three hundred years before 
the present era, with a view to promulgate the 
doctrines of Buddlia, are therefore the oldest 
literary remains of India but arc upwards of a 
thousand years later than the era \vhen the 
tablets were engraved on mount Sinai 

The following is a list of ancient inscriptions 
published in the volumes oi the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, from January, 1834, 
to March 1841, compiled by Lieutenant Colonel 
W. H. Sykes, r. r. s. (Journal E. A. S. Vol. 
VI. pp. 482) brought up to the end of 1854, 
by Bahu Rajendralal Mitra. 

1 AllahahaJ Oohmn. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanscrit, but not 
pure. 

Date, — About A. I). 800, from the character 
of the inscription and internal und extraneous 
evidence. Many of the letters are identical, 
and have the same phonic value with the Tibetan 
alphabet, adopted in the seventh century. 
Many letters, eight consonants and three 
vowels are wanting of the modern Deva Nagari, 
and siinil.ivly in Tibelau. 

Charafter used in inscription. — Din'a Nagari 
in transitu, uh-uiical with that ot the Gaya 
inscription, and also, like Mr. Wathen’s inscrip- 
tions from Gujarat, ami that ol Mababalipur, 
which was ol great use iu deciphering the pre- 
sent. 

Religion; oi’ Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Siva, Gaiiesa, Brahma, Varuna, Vishnu, 
Rudra, Chandra, Agni, Nandi, Kama, Garuda 
Balararaa, ludra, Kuvera, Vama, Gaudharvas, 
Nareda, Arjuiia, Fandu, Bhishma, Gftnga. No 
mention of Tantras. 

Kings or Princes mentioned, — Gupta, father 
of Ghatolkaclia, father of Chandiagupta, who 
is maternal grandson of Lickhavi and son of 
0 
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IRumara Devi who is the father of the King 
rof Kings Samudra Gupta, 
f Remarks. — This inscription of a sudra fa- 
mily is engraved upon a pillar which had been 
^previously raised iii honour of buddhism, and 
^bore a biiddhist inscription upon it. Dr. Mill, 
fthe translator, in consequeiico of numerous 
laennm, was ol)liged to supply the sense oc« 
casioually. The character is that of the Deva 
Nagari in transitu, and approaches that of the 
Gaya inscription, which is known to be of the 
eleventh century. A fallen kinir, Saraudra 
Gupta, by means of his able minister, Giii 
Kahla Raka, restores the fortunes of his nouse j 
but it is only his father, Chandra Gupta,. and 
himself, who actually attain royally. Mr, Mill 
says that Brahmans have that honor as spiritual 
superiors, which we find assigned to them 
ill the Kamayana and Mahabharnta--not that 
excessive superioriiy and extravagant homage 
which in subsequent ages they claimed from 
princes ; the lirabmaii here contrihutea to the 
honor of the king, not ns in some later inscrip- 
tions, the king to the honor of the Brahmans.— 
Vol, 111, ji. 203 and 339— Fo/. VI. p. 970. 

2. Oujtin, 

^ Language of Inscription.— Jain inscription. 

Date.— A. D. 371, but if the Jain era of 
Maliavira be intended, the date is B. C. 100. 

f'har.Hctcr used in Inscription.— Old charac- 
ter, but intelligible to the Jains. 

Religion ;or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

' — Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Cliandrn- 
OupiH. 

Remarks. — The Mahabharata is alluded to ; 
Nepal and Assam mentioned : and Dhananjaya 
was ruler of the north country. 

This is an inscription mentioned hy Col. 
Todd, but not published ; it was obtained 
from Jain authorities. The character required 
a key, but was known to tiie Jain hierarchs. 
King Chandra Gupia reigning at Onjeiii is 
unexpected. — T, R. A, S. Yol. 1. pp, 14U 
ami 211. 

But Chandra Gupta is also the name of one of 
the Chohah princes of Ajmeer, grandson of 
Manikya Rai whose date is fixed A. D. 695, 
and his descendant, Prithu Rai, was the last 
Hindu King who reigned in Indraprestho, or 
Delhi.-Vol. III. p. 342. 

S. a, Mathiati near BetiiaJh,* 

b, Jjahra^ 

c. RediaJi, 

Language of Inscription,— PalL 
Date.— 315. B. C. 

Character used in Inscription. — Old Pali. 
Religion ; or Princes or Sages mentioned.— 
Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,— Piadasi, or 
Asoka. 


Remarks. — These are notices, by Mr. Hodg* 
son of Nepal, of three tall pillars, or oolumns, 
in north Behar, two of the pillars surmounted 
by a lion, and each having an inscription upon 
the shift, which was unintelligible at the time 
Mr. Hodgson wrote, 24th April, 1834. The 
Bcttiah inscription is precisely the same as 
that of Delhi and Allahabad. No. \—Vol HI. 
p. 482. VaL lY. p. 125. 

4. Sfivc/ih. 

Languages of Inscription. — Pali. 

Dato..~B. C. 40 ? but the Samvat 18 may 
not he of the era of Vicramaditya. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Between 
Allahabad No. 2, or Kanoiij Nagari and Delhi 
Lat, or old Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Chandagutto 
in Pali ; Chandra Gupta in Sanskrit. 

Remarks. — Very numerous inscriptions are 
upon the basement of a prodigious chaitya, 
or relic temple, of an hemispherical form, 
built without cement, whose circumference is 
554 feet, and fallen as it is, its height is still 
112 feet. There are three gateways, each 40 
feet high. Capt. Fell thinks the date to be 
samvat, 18, or B. C.— ? The splendid has re- 
liefs represent the dedication of a chaitya. The 
Emperor Chandngalto buys land for the Bud- 
dhist temple, and pays for it in dinars ; and 
killing a Brahman is not so great a crime by 
five-fold as the taking away the land from the 
temple. It is to bo observed of the figures 
making oflerings to the chaitya tliat their ap- 
pearance is exactly ihat of most modern Hiri- 
dus ; dressed in a dholee round the loins and 
thighs, and naked from the waist upward, with 
a turband upon the head. — P^ol, 111. 488. 

.5. Iron pillar at Delhi, 

Date,- No date, but scarcely- earlier than 
A. D. 800, the character looking more modern 
than Kanouj Nagari. 

Character used in Inscription. — Many letters 
agree with the Kanouj Nagari but the general 
aspect is more modem. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Vaishnava, but no invocation or names 
of Gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Prince Dha- 
va, an usurper, at Hastinapur, 

Remarks. — The inscription is punched upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is the mention of the Bactrians called 
Vallckfans, being still in Sindh. From the 
compound letters used, inscription must be 
long after the fifth century. — Voh III. p, 494. 
Vol. YlLp., 629. 

6. Aarli near Poona, 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit* 
Numerous inscriptions in the caves. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Fall. 
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Dale.- B. D. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but if 
the SaJivafaana era be ioleuded, then A, D. 176, 
Dr. Stevenson. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Slightly 
modihed Lat, 

Keligion, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Buddhist ; I he invocation is to the Triad • 
no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharma, Saiiga. ’ 
Kings or Princes . mentioned.— Dr. Wilson 
says Yijara. Dr. Stevenson, Arodhana, lord of 
India, Garga, ruler of the Shakn. 

Remarks. — These are some of tlie numerous 
Buddhist inscriptions in the cave temple at 
Karli. Drs. Wilson and Stevenson are not 
quite agreed about the reading. Garga, the 
ruler of the Shaka’* (Sakyas, Buddha’s tribe) 
is mentioned. Dr, Stevenson mistakes the 
language for Sanskrit, which Mr. Prinsep 
proves to be Pali, from copies sent by Col. 
Sykes. The excavation of the temples, and 
gifts by individuals in aid, are mentioned. — 
Vol. lil, p. 499. 

7. On images of Buddha from the temple 
of Sarnath at Benares^ and on an image from 
BakhrUt Tirhut, 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit, but 
not pure. 

Date.— After A. D. 800, and that of Sar- 
nath, probably of the eleventh century. 

Character used in Inscription. — More mo- 
dern than Kanouj Naguri ; appi caching the 
modern character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist. Tathagata, Sramanas, Bud- 
dha. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Noon. 
Remarks. — These inscriptions upon images 
of Buddha, nlthongii in a comparative I\ mo- 
dern form of the Deva Nngari, the Biahmans, 
of Benares could not read, 'rhey contain the 
quaint compendium of Buddhist, doctrines, 
commencing with Ye dharma hetuprabhava,’ i 
&c. ; but the Sanskrit text of the mor.d | 
maxim has not been found in the Tiln lan 
Pragna Paramitn. These are tl«e first Bud- 
dhist inscriptions in Swiiskiit ma with, and 
they are most remarkable, showing at their 
late date that Sanskrit was still imperfect! 
The mounds and remains near Bakhra testify 
to a former Buddhist city. From copper, 
plate inscriptions found near Sarnath it is 
conjectured the Buddhist temple was erected 
by the sons of Bhupala, a rajali of Gaur, in 
the eleventh century. The image and inscrip- 
tion would probably be of the same date, aud 
the character of the inscription corres- 
ponds to that date — Vol, - IV, p. 135. 181 
211, and 713. ^ * 

8.' K^ariah mound, 20 miles north q/Bakh- 
fa, in sight of the Gandak River, 

Language of I nspriptiou.— Sanskrit. 


Date. — About the date of the Bakhra 
image inscriptiou. 

Character used in Inscription.— Same as 
Sarnath and Bakhra character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Brahmanical. The Avatars. The Sakta 
hymn of the Rig \feda mentioned but no invo- 
cation or Hindu gods namedr 

Kings or Princes mentioned. Ghandra- 
datia, son of Suryadatta. . 

Remarks.— The inscription is imperfect, but 
Dr. Mill says that the ever-living Chandra- 
daitii was born on the Sunday appropriated 
to the* reading of the Sakta by his lather 
Suryadatta. 'I’he Sukta has for one of its 
verses the holy “ gnyatri.** Vul, IV. ». 128 
and 28G. 

9. The mountain temyile of Karsha of She^ 
kavali. 

Languages of Inscription.- Grammatical 
Sanskrit, but with some unusual terms, and 
some inexplicable words. 

Date. -Erected A.D. 961, finished A. D 973. 

Character used in Inscription. — More mo- 
dern than iluU of the Kanouj Deva Nagari, or 
Allahabad inscription, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Mythology of the Puranas, Siva. The 
Pramahtes Monies, and Yaties are called 
immortal Indra, Kama, Nandi. The Nagas, 
Rama, Bala Rama, Vishnu, Krishna, Sambhu, 
Visvakarma. The portico of the temple is 
graced wiili the presence of OayH, the holy 
Asnra. (ia>atii is called the wife of Brahma. 

Kin^s or Princes mentioned. —Gavaka of 
the Chauhan family, A. D 800. Chandra Raja 
Ins son, A. 1). 830, Gavaka, his son, A. 1). 
800. Cliamlra, liia son, A. I), 890. Vakpata! 
Ina aon. A. D. 920. Sinha llaja who appenra 
to have lost his kingeinm of Shakavali A. 0. 
9CI. Vigraha Raja of the Solar race not related 
to Sinha Raja, and probably of Kanouj. 

Vakpata appears to have had a hostile op- 
rniKi.i, Tanlra Pala, whom he defeated ; hia 
uninger brother was Durlabha,' Ajava Sri 
Raja gives grant of village. 

Remarks. — The inscription is at a temple 
of the Linga (Siva), and Dr. Mill says •• the 
character furnishes a definite standard from 
which the ages of other monuments, of similar 
or more remotely resembling characters, may 
l>e inferred with tolerable accuracy.** Tho 
temple was built to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Asura, or demon Tripura, who had 
expelled Indra and the gods from heaven ; 
and, on the mountain, Siva was falicitated by 
the gods, whence the name Harsha (joy). 

I he princes are but donors and benefactors • 
the Brahmans are represented as the real* 
builders ; their spiritual genealogy is traced ; 
one of them is made an incarnation of Nandi, 
similar in splendour to the great deity himselfi 
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hnd they are called ** Lords of the £arth.*’ 
FXndra is called Bharata in the inscriptions. 
Siva is identified with his phallic emblem) and 
he is also called the eight formed one. The 
sandal-wood of Malabar mentioned. Nudity, 
clotted hair, and ashes, characterize the Brah- 
man teachers. The revenues of numerous 
villages are given for the support of the temple. 

It is singular that Oanapati, the son of Siva, 
is not mentioned ; seeming to indicate that 
his worship was not yet established. Vol. IV. 
p. 367. 

10. Balahhi^ in Oujarat Copper plates. 

Character used in Inscription.— Besembles 

Dr. Wilkins’s Gaya iusoiiptions of eleventh 
century, but near Kanouj Nagari of eighth. 

Religion or Divinities or Swges mentioned.— 
No invocation to the gods. Mahesvara, Menu, 
Dhurraa Raja, or Yudhisthira, Bhagavnia (or 
Vishnu) Surya. Savara (or cupid) Kuvera, 
Ganga. Manabharata, is quoted. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Generals, 
Bhatarka. Dbara Sena. Maharajas, Drona 
Sinha. Dhruva Sena Ist. Dliarapattah. Griha 
Sena. Sridhara Sena 1st, Siladitya Ist, 
Charagrilia Ist, Siidliara Sena 2nd, Dhruva 
Sena 2nd, Sridhara Sena 3rd, Siladitya, 2iid. 
Two Princes. Charagriha 2ud, Siladitya, 3rd 

Date.— A. D. 328. 

Remarks. — These are grants of land to 
Brahman priests. Mr. Wathen, like Mr. Prin* 
sep, refers the modern Deva Nagari, through 
various changes which he shows in inscrip- 
tions of dirt'erent ajfes, to the old Pali, Lat, or 
column character. The era used iu the inscrip- 
tion is the Valabhi cia, corresponding to the 
375th of Vikramditya, or A. D. 319. Balabhi, 
or Balharra, is represented to have been des- 
troyed under Siladitya 8rd, A. D. 624, by a 
Bactro-Iiidian Army ; it is supposed to be the 
Byzantium of Ptolemy, In the first inscrip- 
tion, Dhruva Sena is a follower of Bliagaveta, 
and Dharapattah of the sun ; all the rest wor- 
ship Siva. The Brahmaus are not spoken of 
with any respect or veneration, as the grants 
simply say, I give to such and such a Brahman. 
Very considerable doubt exists with respect to 
the accuracy of the date of the inscription. 
The character corresponds to that of the eighth 
century. When Huian tbsang was at Balabhi 
in the seventh century, there were 100 Budd- 
hist monasteries, and 600 Buddhist priests ; 
and the king, although a Kshatriya, was a 
buddhist. 

11. Sindhapura Copper -plaies much defaced. 

Date.— -A. D. 559 ? 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Siladitya 
Musabla. 

12. Stone slab in (he fort of CAtmdr, near 
Benares, 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit, and 
no mention of it being ungrammatical, 
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Dale.— A. D. 1333* 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Modern 
Dova Nagari, very slightly altered. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mention* 
ed. — Opens with a salutation to Ganapati, 
Sbambhu, Bhagavati (tho goddess Anna 
Puma Devi). 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Dcvaka father 
of Devaiia, father of* Chandragana, elder 
brother of Swami Raja. 

Remarks. — The inscription records the at- 
tacks on the fort of Chunar by Mahoinmed 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, defended by Swanii, 
u Baja of Benares, who together with his 
progenitors, are unknown in history. The 
inscription is valuable as showing the state of 
the Deva Nagari in the fourteenth century. 
The invocation to Ganapati shows that his 
worship was’ now established, which probably 
was not the case at the time of the Harsha 
inscription. — Vol. 1 . p. 341. 

13. Caves at Ad junta. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali ? 

Date. — Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— One re- 
sembling Balibhi and one in the Heoni pa- 
rallelogram headed character, which is of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages Uiention^ 
ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned— None ; but 
the Bculptuies and paintings evidently repre- 
sent royal personages and royal doings. 

The first is one of the numerous inscriptions 
in the Buddhist caves at Adjunta, and is of 
interest from the character resembling that 
of Wathen’s Balibhi inscription, which with 
others show the gradHtions of i]ie character 
upwards into antiquity. The caves are re- 
markable for their paintings as well as sculp- 
ture. Capt. Gresley says amongst the paint- 
ings there are tiuee Chinese figures 1— 
Vol. p. 658. 

14. Piplianagar in Bhopal^ on copper plates. 

Language ot inscriptions,— Sanskrit. 

Date.— A. D. 1210. 

Character used iu inscriptions. — Deva Na- 
gari, little altered. 

Beligion, or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Instead of the usual Hindu invocation, 
it is to Virtue. The snake Shesha, Parasu- 
Rama, Rama, Sita, Yudhishtbira, Bhima, 
Kansa, Indra, Saraswati, Sambhu- 

Kings or princes mentioned*— Raja Bhoja 
Deva, son, Udayaditya* Naravarraa. Yasho- 
varma, U37* A. D* Ajayavarma, 1143, 
A. D. Vindbayavarma sou Amushyavarma, 
son, Aijuna, living. 

The inscription was communicated by Hr. 
L. Wilkinson. It gives away the revenues of 
a village to a Brabmau family by the young 
Baja Aguna. It is remarkable for the fre^ 
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quent reference to the heroee of the poems, and 
the sbsence of the usual reverential notices of 
the now popular Hindu gods. Firearms in the 
thirteenth century could not have been used, 
for the successes in war of the princes are 
owing to flights of arrows. Subhatavarma ap- 
pears to have destroyed Patan in Gujarat. The 
term Pergannah being used, the Mahomedans 
must have previously arranged the districts. 
The capital of ihe Princes was Mandu or 
Oiijein.— W,p. 377. 

15. Aairgar^ a fori in Kandesh: on a seal. 
Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit, but not 
quite grammatical. 

Dale. — Tenth or eleventh century, by the 
character. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Deva Na- 
g.iri, resembling the Gaya or Gour, approach- 
ing Alialiabad No. 2, 

Religion or Divinities or S^ges mentioned. 
— There is not any invocation, or any mention 
of gods, but only munis ; but there is a bull 
on ihe seal, and two men, one with a sceptre 
and axe, and the other with umbrella and 
axe. 

Kings or princes mentioned.— The great 
Kings Hari Varma, son, AdityaVarma; do, 
Isvara Varma . do. Sin ha Varma ; do, Kharva 
Yarma, who is called King of Kings. 

Remarks.— Mention is made that the Rajas 
Aditya Varma and Isvara Varma were married 
to the eldest daughters of the Gupta race, which 
may be that of the Allahabad inscriptions and 
Kanouj coins. If so, tlie Deva Nagari of ihe 
inscription would confirm the belief of the 
Guptas being of the ninth and tenth centuries.- 
The Rajas were probably Princes of Kandesh. — 
Fol. V. p, 482. 

16. Barahit and Goptsvara in Garhwal^ 
npon two bromo tridents respectivelij twenty' 
one and sixteen feei hifjh. 

Language of luscriplions.— Serai-barbar- 
ous Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not mentioned. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — The oldest 
inscriptions approaching Ailahaiiad No. 2, and 
•the others nearly modern Deva Nagari. 

Religion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned — 
No religious invocation beyond Svastisir, and 
no mention of Hindu gods whatever in the 
more recent, inscription on the Gopesvtira tri- 
dent, the invocation is Aum Svasti, and the 
apot is called sacred to Mahadeva. 

Kings or Princes raentionfed.— Names not 
made out in the old inscription ; but in the 
recent Sanskrit inscription from Gopesvara, 
the name of prince Anic Mall occurs. 

Remarks.— The tridents with their inscrip- 
tions are instructive : they are precisely of the 
form of the trident on the Indo-Scytbic coins, 
with the axe attached to the shaft ; the oldest 
inscriptions— which, however, from the form of 


the Deva Nagarii cannot be before the seventh 
century— are in relief upon the shaft, and make 
no mention of Mahadeva or Hinduism ; but 
the more recent are cut into the trident, which 
must have been taken down to admit of the 
incision. In one of these is the Aum and the 
name of Mahadeva, which had no association 
originally with the tridents. The farts 
strengthen the inference that the trident on 
the coins has nothing to do with Hinduism. — 
Yol V. p, 347 and 485. 

17. Harhurenni and other places in Ceylon : 
numerous rock inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Pali. 

Date.— From 104 B. C. to twelfth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions — From the 
Lnt to the modern Tamul character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not slated. 

Remarks. — Sir Wilmot Morton says, there 
are thousands of these inscriptions in Ceylon 
and they exhibit the Deva Nagari in all its 
transitions. The insciipiions would appear to 
be much defaced, and little is yet mane of them. 
-Fof. V.ju. 654. 

18. Adjunta caves in Kandesh ; several in- 
scriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali. 

Date. — Before the eighth century, A. D. 

Character used in inscriptions. — Interme- 
diate, between the Lat ami Allahabad, No. 3. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
— Buddhists ; one of the inscriptions commenc- 
ing with the formula, “ Ye dharma.** 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not stated. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions appear to he 
of different ages, from variations in the charac- 
ter; but owing to mutilations, Mr. Prinsep had 
done little with them. One of them is in tiie 
Seoni parallellograni headed characters. It is 
very curious that the figures of Chinese are re- 
presented in the fresco paintings in the caves. 
I'he paintings are admirable for their spirit and 
variety of 8uhject.s. — Yol. V. p 556. 

19. Nayurjvna Cate, Buddha Gaya, numer- 
ous inscriptions. 

Language of inscriptions.— Sanskrit ; but 
reqtiiring the aid of a Pali scholar to translate it. 

Date,— Saravat 73 or 74 of the Gopala or 
Bhupala dyiiasiy of Gaur, corresponding to 
1197 A D, or 1140 P 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaur alpha- 
bet, the immediate parent of the modern Ben- 
gali, and like the Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Salutation to Buddha, Mahvira Swnmi,Bahas- 
rapatla, the treasurer of the raja, is called a 
conscientious Bodhisatwa. 

Kings or princes mentioned. — Asoka Chan- 
dra Deva ; his brother, Dasnrnlha Kumara^ and 
Sri Mat Lakshmana, Seva Deva. 
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'Remarks.— This iuscriptioD is of consider- 
able importance as^ by its era of 73, it oonfirins 
Mr. Colebrooke’s correction by a thousand years 
of Dr. Wilkin's date of the Gaya inscription 
translated by the latter. It is of great import- 
ance, alsO) as it distinctly shows the Buddhist 
impression in those days, of what Nibutti or 
Nirvana meant, namely— as expressed in the in. 
scriptioii — ‘'the absorption of his (the writer's) 
soul in the Supreme Being,'* disposintc of the 
question of Buadhist atheism. The inscription 
shows that the Buddhists had still a hold in India 
in the twelfth century. It was recorded by 
Hahasrapada, the treasurer of the Baja Dasarath, 
Kumara. The Princes are not met witli in 
Hindu history. — VU. V. p, 660. 

20. Nagmjunny at Gaya, 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— Eleventh century. 

Character nseil in Inscription. — Gaur. 
Religion : or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

—Buddhist. 

King or Princes mentioned.— Tagna Varma, 
and his grandson Ananta Varma. 

Reinarks.— The cave called Nagarjitna, after 
a celebrated Buddhist patriarch, is said in. the 
inscription to have been excavated by Ananta 
Varma— Ao/. V.p. 657. 

21, On imnyes of Jiuddha at Gaya, 
Language of Inscription.— Not stated. 

Date. — Not stated, 

("haracter used iit Inscription.— Not stated. 
Bcligioii ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Bill! didst. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Rnja Vijaya- 
bhudia. 

Remarks. — By the inscjription on the images, 
one of them was raised by the Rajah Vijaya- 
bha(lrR,nnd the other by Jagasen and Kumara 
Son, sons of Puiiyabhadra, private persons. 
The Brahmans now call a figure of Budilha — 
of couise a male— and with the Buddhist text 
“ Ye dliHnHahetii,” &c , upon it, the Hindu 
goddess Saraswali ! — Fol. V, p, 138. 

23. On d stone at Buddhfi»Gaya. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Date.— Sumwat 1005 or A 1). 948. 
Character used in Inscription. —Allahabad 
No. 2. , 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned 
— Hmiilhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not stated. 
Remarks. — The inscription is said, by Dr. 
Wilkins, to support that the temple of Bud- 
ilha, at Buddha-Gaya, was built by Amara 
Deva, the author of the Amara Kosha : but 
it must mean restored, as it was seen before 
Amara Deva’s lime by Fa-hian. — Vol, K p, 
189. 

33. On a stone at Buddlia-Gaya. 
Language of Inscripiiou. — Burmese. 
Date.— A. D. 1305. 


Cbamcter used in Inscription. — Pali. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention* 

ed. — Buddhist. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — ^The Burmese 
King is mentioned. 

Remarks.— The Burmese inscription says 
the Chaitya, or temple, was first built by 
Asoka, 218 years after Buddha, or B G. 325; 
oltcii restored and finally restored by the 
Burmese Envoys, A. D. 1305.— Fbf. V, p, 
157. 

24. Bhitari Lat or Pitlar, Ghazipur, 

Linguage of Inscription. — Not pure San- 
skrit, nor easily intelligible. 

Date subsequent to Allahabad No. 3 ; and 
Dr. Mill says, not earlier than Charlemagne 
ill Europe, A. D. 800, if the Guptas be those 
; of the Puranns. Moreover, tiie mention of 
the sectarial worship of the Bhagavala and 
Tantras makes the date comparatively modern. 

Character used in Inscription. — Same as 
Allahabad No. 2. or Kanoig Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spel lings. 

. Relisiion ) or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No invocation. Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
Krishna, Siva, Sita, the Tantras, Devaki, the 
mother of Krishna, Rudra > but loads of 
forest tiinlier are collected for the completion 
of sacnfices for liulra, Varuna, and Yama 
only ; and not for Siva or Vishnu. These 
bat, therefore, may have had honour, but not 
sacrifice. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Tke great 
King, Gupla. His son, do., Ghatot Kacba: 

do. King of kings, Chandra Gupta, do. King 
of kings, Samudra Giipta, do. Chandra GupU 
2nd : do. kumara Gupta, do. Skanda Gupta a 
minor, Muhendra Gupta? 

Remarks. — This inscription, like that of 
Allahabad, No. 2, is intnuied on a Buddhist 
column, and is subsequent to it, as it carries 
on the Giipla family from Samudrn to the 
boy Mahendra. Chandra Gupta 2ud, and 
Kumaia Gupta followed Vishnu worship, 
but Skanda Gupta attached hirnielf to the 
opposite doctrines, now so prevalent, of the 
mysterious and sanguinaiy Tantras. Skanda 
Gupta was dispossessed of his kingdom, fur a 
time, by a treacherous minister. This was the 
case when the Chinese traveller, Huian-thsang 
reached Behar, in the seventh century, and he 
may refer to the event mentioned in the in- 
scription ; but he calls the king by a name 
construed to be Siladilyn, and no king of this 
name reigned in Behar ; nor nearer tlmn in 
Gujerat. The Guptas, probably, succeeded 
the buddhist kings of Behar. The absence 
of the insertion of the Tantras in the Allahabad 
inscription, and their insertion here, would 
seem to indicate the period of the origin, of 
this worship.— A'u/. 661. 
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85. S^om flab in the Mtneum of (he Aiia- 
tie SoeUiy of Bengal, 

Language of inscription.— Mot Sanakrit ; 
or so ungrammatical as to be aearoely intelligi- 
ble. 

Date. — No <late, but after eleventh century, 
from the cliaracter. 

Character used in Inscription. — Deva Na* 
^ari of the Harsha inscription nearly. 

/feiigion, or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— InvocHtion to Krishna, as son of Vaau-Deva, 
Narayana, ns Lord of lords and Creator, Vedas, 
Vishnu, 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— None men- 
tioned . 

Kemarks. — The inscription defines the boun* 
daries of lands, apparently belonging to a 
temple of Vishnu. The inscription is only 
valuable as showing the variation i»i the form 
of the letters, kli, gh, and a.— Vol. V. p. 
726 . 

26. Seoni^vithe Nnrhudda or Nermada 
distru'ty on five Copper plates. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Questionable 
Sanskrit, often unintelligible. 

Date.— Eighteenth year of Pravara dham- 
anrajya Sam vat, a local era, after Mahendra 
Gupta of Kanouj. 

^Character used in Inscription.— Allahabad 
No. 2, with an open parallelogram at the head 
of each lei ter. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — No invocation. Bhairava, Sivalinga, 
Mahesvara, Yudhistliira, Vishnu, Snraa Veda, 
Vyas. 

Kings or Princoa mentioned. — Rajas Pra- 
vara Sena, Sri Uudra Sena, Prithivi Sciia, 
Rudra Sena 2nd : Pravara Sena 2nd. 

Remarks. — None of the prnices are known 
in history ; but the inscription adds another 
Gupta (Deva) who is called “ Paramount 
Sovereign,’* and whose daughter was the mo- 
ther of Hudra Sena 2nd, The Deva Nagari 
is curious, having an open parallelogram at 
the head of each letter. The Vikrarnaditya 
era not used iu this ; nor commonly in early 
inscriptions. Gives a village to a Brahman, 
but without any eulogy of Brahmans. Begar, 
or forced labour, is mentioned. Similar Deva 
Nagari is met with at Cliattisgarh.— Pbf. P'. 
p. 727. 

27. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Language of Inscription — Sanskrit, but 
scarcely intelligible. 

Date.— Saravat 1093, pr A. D. 1035. 
Character used iu Inscription.— Deva Na- 
gari, of Sarnath inscriptions. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentionod. The^great 
King Yaso Pain, 


Remarks.— Yaso Pala, as king of Delhi, is** 

sues orders to his ofiScers, but for what pur- 
pose is not made out.— FoZ. V, p, 731. 

28. On a slab at ITarra, in the Konhan^ 

Bombay. 

Language of Inscription.— Not mentioned. 

Date.— None, 

Uharacter used in Iiiscription.-^Saurashtra 
coins, and long tailed Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— No gods mentioned, but there is a tri- 
sula on the slab. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None. 

Remarks— The inscription is a fragment, 
and cannot be fully translated ; but Mr. Priiisep 
says it maybe as old as* the Gujarat coins 
with Greek heads upon them. I’he trisul, 
without the mention of Hindu gods, would 
seem to indicate that it is not necessarily an 
exclusive emblem of Siva. — Vbl. V. p. 840. 

29. Slab in the Museum of the Asiatic 
8 ociety , Bcnga I ; from Bhubaneswar , Orissa. 

Language of inscription.— Grammatical 
Sanskrit, with double meanings. 

Date.— Samvat 32 of the Gaur era. A. D. 
1174? 

Character used in Inscription. — Gaur, or 
Harsha, 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned,— 
Invocation Oin.** Vasu Deva, Krishna, 
llari, Kamala, Snraswati. Bhava, Brahma, and 
Siva, Mahasa, Garuda, Shaktis, Lakshmi, three 
Vedas only named 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Private family 
one of wliom, was minister lo a raja Kari- 
varran Deva. The rajahs of Banga and 
(laur. 

lieraarks.— This inscription dedicates a stone 
image of Vishnu, and is in praise of a Brahman 
and hb ancestors, for building a temple, and is 
full of PUranic fable. One of the worthy 
Brahmans, Bhava Deva, gave 100 damsels, 

“ bright-eyed,” to a temple. 'Ihe sea of 
Buddhism is spoken of, and Bhava l)«va, the 
Brahman, as ecpial to the Omniscient, and 
skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics. 

- VoL VI. p. 88. 

3U Fmm the ruins of a magnificent 
Buddhist Chaitga at Amaravati iOomra- 
wati) in Berar ? Museum of A,S.B. in Manu- 
script, 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit, but 
neither pure nor of correct orthography. 

Date.— Not mentioned, but of the transition 
period to modern Deva Nagari A. D. 600, lo 
A. D. 1000. 

Character used in Inscription.— CeyloDy 
Seoni, and Andhra, passing to florid Southern 
Indian, and has much resemblance to that of 
some of the rook inscriptions at Mahabalipur. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Buddhism is called the kingdom preserving and 



INSCRII^WK^ 


IKpCRIPTlOKa» 


p very excellent religion pi* tbe people which 
,is hoped will endure ever. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. ^Not made 
i. 

Kemarks.— The inscription, which is inq- 
rkct, refers to the foundation and endow* 
ent of some Buddhist institution. It says, 
bpiace is not to be given to the disputer of 
jhddliism nevertheless praises those who 
flieve the guest and the Brahman, and con- 
fers injuries to the gods and Brahmans as 
rest sins ! I At the date of the inscription, 
lerefore, there was not any hostility between 
puddhists and Brahmans. — Vol, VI. j?. 218. 

( 31. Slab in Mmeum 8. B. from Bhu- 
baneswar. Companion Slab of the one before 
wticedfrom the same place. 

Language of Inscription.— Polished Sanskrit, 
ind exceedingly inflated. 

Date. — A. D. 1174, is the date of Aniyanka 
^hiiud’s ascent of the throne, in the annals of 
drissa. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Harsha, or 
ihekw.'itti, almost modern Deva Nagari. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Salutation to Siva, and Gautama is called 
the chief of Sages, ludra, Vishnu, Brahma, 
Kama, Kamadeva, Ananta. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Aniyanka 
Bhima. 

Remarks. — This prince was celebrated in 
Orissa and endowed Jagannntha. He had the 
misfortune to killa Draiiman, and raised numer- 
ous temples in expiation of his offence at one 
of which was the slab ; and the slab led to the 
identification of the preceding at Bhubaneswar ; 
bui that inscripiion was Vaishnava, this Saiva. 
—VoL VI. p. 277. 

32. Sanchi, near Bhiha, Bhopal^ on the 
Buddhist tenijile Gateway. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit prose. 
Date.— Samvat 403, or 1009 or 18 P The 
same, Samvat 18, is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion at Brahmeswara, but the character is of 
the tenth century. 

Character used in Inscription.— Evidently 
later than Allahabad, No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Buddhist. The inscription is addressed to 
the Sramanaa, or buddhist priests, and suluta' 
tion is offered to the eternal gods or goddess. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— 'f he great 
emperor Chandragupta, called by his subjects 
Deva Baja or Indra. Possibly Chandragupta 
2nd, of the Bhitari column inscription. But 
he must have deserted the religion of his 
family. 

llemarks.— The inscription records a money 
contribution, the coin being called Dinar,*' 
and a grant of land by the great Emperor 
Chandra Gupta, for the embellishiug of the 
chaitya and tne support of five Buddhist priests 


foi* every and it records the remarkable fact, of 
the purchase of the ground by the Emperor for, 
the purpose at the leval rate. It is uncertain 
whether the Samvat in the inscription is that 
of Vikramditya ; it is much more likely to be 
a Buddhist family era. It is said, whoso 
shall destroy the structure, his sin shall be as 
great, yea five times as great, as that of the 
murder of a Brahman.** So that the Brahman 
was at a discount of five hundred percent, com- 
pared with the Buddhist chailya ! Erom the 
corruption indicated by the salutation of the 
Eternal Gods and Goddesses and the alphabet 
used, the inscription is probably not older than 
the eighth century.— Fb/. VI, p. 454. 

33. ^ Second inscrlptioumditto, ditto, on the 
Buddhists temple at Sonchi 

Langiinge of Inscripiion. — Ditto. 

Date. — Numerals unintelligible. 

Character used in Inscription. — Ditto* 

Beligiou ; or Divinities or^Sages mentioned. 
—Buddhist. Mentions the holy monasery of 
Kakunada Sphola ; and the four Buddhas are 
thrice named ; and images of four Buddhas are 
in niches. 

Kin as or Princes mentioned —Not mentioned. 

Remarks. ~ This inscription records that a 
female devotee, Ilariswnmiui, to prevent beg- 
ging, caused an almshouse to be erected, and 
money whs given for the lamps of the four 
Buddjias ; so that, at this period, as Fa bian 
states, more than one Buddha was worsliipped. 
The numerals of the date are not understood. 
- Vol. Vfl. 450. 

34. Inwriptions 8 to 25, on the Buddhist 
temple at Sanehi, 

LangUHi^e of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Ditto, but before the fifth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions^ — Varying 
from Lat to Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya* 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Gifts to the chaitya recorded. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Not men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — All the inscriptions are in the 
character liefore the Allahabad No. 2, or Gaya, 
therefore before the eighth century, and they 
are of different ages : they record small gifts 
by Buddhists to the chaitya — particularly by 
different communities of Buddhists from 
Ougein ; and tliere is a regular progression in 
the form of the letters, from the simple outline 
to the more embellished type of the second 
alphabet of Allahabad. — Vol. VI. p. 461. 

35. Columns at DeUi^ Allahabad ^ Mattiah, 
Radhiah. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Pali, but of an 
old character, between Pali and Sanskrit, 
possibly the original of both. Tbo phrase- 
ology simple and straightforward, opposed to 
Sanskrit byperbolieui eulogy and extravagant 
exaggeration* 
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Brile.-By the Mahawanso, the fourteenth 
year of Asoka’a reign corresponds to thd 232nd 
year after the death of Buddha, and therefore 
to B. C. 31 1 and the inscription being in the 
27ih year of his reign, the date is 13. O’, 29S. 
The Dipawanso says, Asoka was inaugurated 
U18 years after the death of Sakya, therefore 
B. C. 32o. ! 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Lat, or 
oldest form of Deva Nagari, which latter is 
deducible from it, letter by letter through 
successive ages, excepting the new or addi- 
tional Sanskrit letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sagos mention- 
ed.— Buddhist, of this there can be no doubt 
from the injunctio'ns to teach, “ Dharma’* 
under llm sacred tree, and turning the wheel 
of the law, the mention of the ascetic disci- 
ples ; certain dogmas, and the observance of 
the three holy days, montlily, mentioned by 
Fa-hinri, preachings, &c., and Babhana or 
(Braliinaus) are to be converted, and kind- 
iieis and condescension shown to Brahmans 
and Sramnns. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Piyadasi or 
Asoka, e/npeior of all India, identiiied as 
Asoka by the Hon. Mr. Tumour, from the Pali 
Dipawanso, which stales t)iat he was the 
grandson of Chantlagutto, and viceroy of Ou- 
gein.— B. 791. 

Remarks.— Tlie inscriptions are the same 
on all the columns. Five hundred years ago, 
the author of the Haft Aklim, Mahomed 
Amin, said the character was unintelligible to 
the learned of all religions. No images of 
Buddha, no temples or relics mentioned. But 
Dharma (the doctrine) is to bo taught under 
the sacred tree. The chief object is the in- 
terdict of the slaughter or destruction of any 
living creature, and the abolishment of torture 
in punishments, and the punishment of death 
for criminals, and the exempting animals from 
work on the stated days. But the days, 
8th, 14th, and 16th of the moon, do not quite 
accord with modern Buddhist practices. The 
name of Buddha, Gotama, or Sakya Muni, 
not mentioned ; but the expression, Sukatam 
Kachhato, which Mr. Prinsep supposes is in- 
tended for Sugatam Gachhato, or Sugato 
(well come) a name of Buddha; and the in* 
acriptions have frequent references to the acts 
to be done under the holy fig-tree, Buddha's 
Ficus Indica, The inscription opens in the 
twenty-seventh year of the king, Deva* 
nampiya Piyadasi’s anointment. Asoka dis- 
tinctly says, the object of his doctrines is lo 
increase the mercy and charity, the truth and 
puritv, the kindness and honesty, of the world. 
The King, says he, prays for those of every 
creed that they, with him, may attain eternal 
salvation. This is not atheism. 


36. The ctiove stone •piUar at BdU, 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— Samvat 1220, or A. D. 1168. 

Cliaracter used in Inscriptions — Almost mo- 
dern Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Hindu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Vesala Deva. 

Remarks.— This inscription was cut upon 
one of the oldlats. or Buddhist columns, to re- 
cord Vesala's victories, but not against the 
Buddhists, because they were gone.— Fbl. VI* 
p.576. 

37. Slab from Kurgoada^ in Canara, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Canarese, but 

invocation Sanskrit. 

Date.— Zalivahana 909, A. D. 987 ; and 
there is an era of the family Machmal, 7 10, 
rorrespondiug to the above. 

Character used in Inscriptions, Hula Canara. 

Religion \ or Divinities or Sai^es mentioned. 
— Invocation to Siva as Swayambhunath, Par- 
bate, Sambhu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. Machmal 
Deva and bis son Bach wan. 

Remarks — The inscription is remarkable, 
adverting to the date, for the terms “suppiessor 
of the pride of the Daityas,^^ applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the exter- 
mination of tlio Budliists, not long previously, 
by the Saivas. The inscription gives lands to 
a temple ot Sambhu, and li uses to tlie native 
priesthood. Not a word about Brahmans, and 
the inention of" native priesthood” would seem 
toconhrm the belief of the modern introduction 
of the Brahmans into Southern India. — Vol* 
VI. p. 6G4. 

38. FuH of Kaliojar in Bnndlehmdf on a 
black marble slab. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— A. D. l2+() ? 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Peculiar 
elongated ^nnd narrow Deva Nagari, not unlike 
' Seoni, or the Lower Kaiiouj coins. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sagfes mentioned. 
— Invocation to Siva, Sambhu, Parbale, Ganga, 
Puraiiic imagery. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Parmalik, or 
the Miileki rajas of the raussulman historians. 

liemarks.— The inscription is mutilated. U 
was from a temple of Mahadeva. The Raja 
j was defeated by the Delhi monarch, Mahomed 
bin Altamsh, A. D. 12J0. — Vol, VI. p, 665. 

39. (rumsuTt Cattacky on Oopper^ptate. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Mixture of San- 
skrit, Uriya and Tamil. 

Date — NalgulUera Samvat 1 ; unknown, but 
the writing is after the tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Gaur or 
Bhub«ine8war of tenth century. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages meotioned. 
—Invocation to Kara, Kama, Ganga, Seioag. 
60 
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The Yajiir Veda and the Raja Dharma Saaira 
mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Kalyann 
Kulasa of the BhanjamallH family, or Sri Netri 
Bhanja grandson of Shatra Deva, son of liana 
Bhanja. 

Hemarks. — This inscription gives a village 
to a Brahman, resembiinsc the go<i of the Bhan- 
ja mountain. It concludes with the usual quo- 
tation from the Dharma, that he who disturbs 
the grant, and all his ancestors, shall become 
loalhsomo maggots in dung. 

40. Buddha Qaya Vaulted cnvern^ or Nogar* 
Othei* intcriptiom ttoentij-ihret, Inacrip. 

No. 1. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Dale. — After Allahabad No. 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth contury. 

Charaijter used in inscriptions.— Gaya ; and 
ditfers slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
VVallien, having many compound lettew, and is 
therefore more moderti than it. 

Reliision ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Devi Maheshasnra The imave o( Katyayni, 
is placed in this cavern of the Vindliya muuu* 
tains, so that this part must have been con- 
sidered part of the Vindhjas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yajna Varma, 
Sardula Varrna, Ananla Varma. 

Remarks. This is life insciiption translated 
by Dr. Wilkins, but subsequently more lite 
rally done by s boy educated in the Sanscrit 
College at (’alculta. The in«oription gives the 
village of Dandi to Devi ; but there is not a 
word about Brahmans, nor Piiranic fables, 
unless the word Mahiabasura implies it. — Vol, 
XL p, 671 . 

41. Buddha Gauay Vaulted cacmi, or Nagar- 
junu Other inscriptions 15, inscription No. 1. 

Language of Inscription. — Sanscrit. 

Date, — After Allahabad No- 2, and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions. — Gaya ; and 
diHers slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr. Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No gods mentioned. 

Kings or princes mentioned.— Sardhulu 
Varma, Krishna. 

42. Budda OnpUy Vaulted cavern or Nagar* 
juni. Other inscriptions 1 6 and 1 7 . 

Language of Inscription. — Sanscrit. 

Date.— After Allahabad No. 2. and of the 
ninth or tenth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.— Gaya ; and 
differs slightly from the Gujarat alphabet of 
Mr. Wathen, having many compound letters, 
and is therefore more modern than it. 

Religion ; or Divinritics or Sages mentioned. 
— No gods mentioned. Yama, 


Kings or princes mentioned.-* Son of Ananta 

Varma. 

Remarks.— These inscriptions, in the same 
character as the preceding, only contain 
praises of the Varma princes, who, Mr, J. Prin* 
sep thinks, were of the Gupta family. They 
are all in the Buddha cave of Nagarjuna. 

43. Budda Gai/a, Vaulted cavern^ or Nagur* 
Juni. Other mcriptione 2 and 8, 

Language of Inscription.— Old Pali. 

Date.— B. 0. 280 to B. C. 247. 

Character used iti inscriptions.— Old Lat. 

Religion • or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Buddhist, Buddha, Ascetics mentioned, for 
whose use the cave was formed. 

' Kings or Princes mentioned, — The beloved 
of the gods, Dasalathana, in Puli, Dasarathu, 
in Sanscrit, 

Remarks. — The title of raja not applied^ 
but the terms are “ immediately upon his re- 
ceiving regal anointment.” These inscriptions 
are of great moment. In the Puranic prophecy 
Dasaratha is placed next but one below Asoka, 
and the character and language make him near- 
ly the contempoiary of Agat bodes in Bactri.i 
and Mnhasewa Suratissa in Ceylon. The in- 
scriptions record that the Brahman girl’s cave 
and the milkraaul’s cave were excavated by the 
Buddhist ascetics, and devoted to them in per- 
petuity by Dasaratha, who, like Asoka, is called 

Beloved of heaven.” The Mitras of the 
SungH lamily are identified from these caves, 
and from coins. — Vot» XI. p> 67 L 

44. Biiddha Gaga, Vaulted cavern or Nagar- 

juni. Other inscriptions 4, 5, 6, ^c. in* 

eluding all the remain ing to No. 23. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Various. 

Date. — Various, 

Character used in inscriptions.— Various, 
but none of them Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Various, 

Kings or Princes mentioned,— None men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — The remaining inscriptions are 
all short, and in every variety of the Deva Na- 
gari, from Allahabad No. 2, to moilerii Deva 
Negari, and nutice the Buddhist Bo-tree or 
Hindu images subsequently introduced. — Vol. 
XLp. 671 . 

45. An inscription on a seal Sri Vaii (or 
Bhaii) Khttddah from Ougein> 

Language of Inscription. — Sanskrit. 

Dale.— None. 

Character used in Inscription. — Saurashtra 
legend coins* 

Religion i or Divinities or Sages mentioned • 
—Not mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — 8ri Vati(or 
Bhati) Khudda, upon a teal from Uugein. 
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46. Bareilly; Village of lUahabas, At 
(he ancient village of Maguta^ dUirict of Bhn^ 
ehana, on a stone slab, 

Lftiijijuage of Iiiscriplions.— Sanskrit verse 
the luiij^ua^e and poetry superior to any thing 
of the previous date, seen by the Society's Pan- 
dit, K.iinalakanta. 

‘ Date -Samvat, 1042 i A. D. 992. 

Character used in Inacriptioiis. — In the 
Inscription it is called the Kulda, and is mid- 
way between theDeva Nagari and the Qauri. 
Some of the vowel inflections wanting. 

Keligion \ or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Brahmanical : Ananta, Havana, Lakshmi, 
Inrlra, Rama, Siva, Gunga, Iswara Madliu, and 
Sarabhu, Parbatl, Devi. The Vedantas men- 
tioned. 

Kings or Piinces mentioned. — The founder 
Chyavan, a Maha rishi, son Virnvarma, son 
]\Iari>cbanda, Paratapa, brother, Malhaua, son 
Lnlla. 

llpmarka.— The inscription dedicates a tem- 
ple to Siva and Parbali by Lalla, whose fathers 
are all of the royal race of Ohhindu. The in- 
scription inflated and highly poetic, and the 
language polished; nevertheless, there are 
variations in spelling and inflections from modern ' 
Sanskrit. The inscription was found at a tem-i 
pie in the jungle, and there were the appearance 
of the ruins of a town about, A gift of villages 
iiud trees to Brahmans. None of the names 
occur in Hindu works, although the petty 
princes are culled masters of the world. — FoL 
VI. p. 77S. 

47. M allay e ; Jiaitool^ near tlio source of 
the Taptl river, Copper plate grants. 

Language of Inscriptions —Sanskrit. 

DatCt — Mr. Omiuaney says A, D. 1573, Mr. 
Prlnsep says A, 1). 709 or 909 ; but the cha- 
racter is rather that ot 909. 

Cnariicter used in Inscriptions. — .Vfter the 
Allahabad No. 2 and Gujarati. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No invocation, but simply Svasii, Vyasa ; 
and the donor pronounces himself n firm 
Brahmanist, and a firm Bhagavata, or disciple 
of Vishnu. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Sri Darga 
Raja, son Govinda Raja, son Maswumika Kaja, 
son Sri Nanda Raja, Sri Yiiddhasura. 

Remarks. — The Raja Yuddhusurn, of Raiitore 
Rajput origin, gives a village to Bralimans ; but 
the inscription is remarkable for the absence of 
the display of Puranic gods and goddesses. The 
usual threat about resuming lands is quoted 
from the Vedas. The inscription is otherwise 
curious for using the era of the Buddhist Bali- 
vahaua. None of the princes are in the lists of 
the Garha Mandala Rujas.— Pol. VI.;?. 869. 

48. Jlunda, near Attoeh, on the Indus, on 
marble Slab, 


Langoage of Inscriptions.-^Sanskrit mixed 
with Hindi. 

Date.— Seventh or eighth century probably, 
or later. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Deva Na- 
gari in transitu. 

Religion • or Divinities or Bages mentioned. 
— Deva, the husband of Pnrbati. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Not made out. 

Remarks.— Too mutilated to be useful speaks 
of the chief having bland speech for superiors 
and Brahmans, and talks of his kindly and 
priestly rule. The flesh-eating lurusbcas ( Turks) 
mentioned.— Po2. VI. 879. 

49. Kalinjar, in lJundlelmnd. Stone Slab 
in Hu Mus&mt of (he Asiatic Society 

Language of Inscriptions —Sanskrit verse, 
but language and poetry of low estimate. 

Date— A. D. 1288; Samvat 1345. 

Character used in Inscription. — Bundlekund, 
Deva Nagari. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Deva as Vishnu, Lakshmi, and all the Avatars 
of Vishnu, Ganapati, Rams, and the Rakhshas. 
Kashyapa is called the first expounder of the 
Vedas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Family names 
of cliiefj the last of whom, Nurula, married 
daughter of the king of Ougein, 

Remarks. — Tiic inecnptioii is full of poetical 
and labored images, but the Sanskrit is bad, 
and Kamalakanla, who translated it with Mr. 
J. Prinsep, protested against Mr. Prinsep re- 
taining the original errors of the text. The 
inscription was recorded to dedicate an image of 
Vishnu.— PoZ. VI. p. 881. 

50. Allahabad colamsi, Inscription 2, 

Language of Inscriptions.— Not pure San- 

skrit ; seV'-nty lines merric.d, the rest prose. 

Dale, —Seventh or eighth century. 

Gharacter used in Inscriptions. — Allahabad 
or Gayii. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned, 
—Five lines wanting, Dhanada (Kuvera), 
Varuna, Indra and Antaka (Yama) Vrihaspati. 
Tumbiiru Narada. The Ganges coming from 
ih« hair of the Lord of men (Siva) noticed. The 
Shastras, so far from any of the kings being 
made to worship Hindu gods, Snmudra Gupta 
is said to put to shame India, Yama, Kuvera, 
and Varuna. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Sri Gupta son, 
Sri Ghatot Kacha, son Chandra Gupta, sou 
Samudra Gupta, son Chandra Gupta, theaecoud; 
living. 

Remarks, — This is the last revised read- 
ing of new impression by Mr. J. Prinsep. 
The column was raised again by the dewan 
of Chandra Gupta 2n<f, probably. A onrioiis 
thing in the inscription is the use of ka, the 
prototype of the modem genitive sign in 
Hindi. None of the numerous kings named 

5^2 
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Are met with in the PamiiM» and few ol, the 
countries even. No mention of Brahmans 
whatever. The poet Dbruva Bhuit calls him- 
self the sUv^ of the feet of the aveut king and 
hnpfs it will be aceeptsbie to the dewan 
Hari Sena. It is professed to he executed by 
the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, 
the criminal magistrate Tala Bha>ta. Uses 
tite terms Shuhan Sliabi, king of kings, which 
applies to the Sassauian dynasty of Persia, 
exiiuct ill the severiih century. I'he Scythians 
and Hnos mentioned. By this inscription 
the power of Brahmanism was plainly only 
incipient. — To/. VI, p. 970 to 980. 

51. Jwiir and Karli caoen and other 
places in Deccan* CoUecled by GoL SyheSi Sc- 
ven inscriptions. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Puli.' 

Date. — Second to third century before 
Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Old Lai, 
but not so old as Delhi Lat character. 

Religion or Diviniiies or Sages mention- 
ed* — Buddhist. The inscriptions nmrate by 
whom the caves were excavated, and for what 
objects. That at Kuril is for loieign pilgrims ; 
the great Chaitya cave excavation at Junir is 
for the comfort of the atlendunts at the tem- 
ple, &c. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Dharmika 
Seni is called the author of the lOU caves at 
Junir, but is not called King. Vira 8enaka 
excavated the Dehgope temple. Sulisadatta 
is culled Lord of the City of Thaka. 

Remarks, — The curious fact connected with 
these seven inscriptions, in the multitudinous 
cave temples of the Dekkan, is that they do 
nut record positively the titles of any princes, 
nor name Samanns and others of the priest- 
hood ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
moment a prince became a Samana'* he 
abaiuloned his titles. The inscriptions are 
lemarkable, also, for having [initial or final] 
many of the emblems on the coins, Nos. 8. 
12,84, 35, and Z^-^Journ. Jit. As. 8oc. VI, 
p, 454—^0/. VI. p, 504 and J038. 

52. Vdayagiri and Kliandgiri cavfs in 
Cnttack 5 miles west of Bhubaneswar^ Nume- 
rous inscriptions. But the more modern in- 
scriptimis on. the same rooks are Sanskrit. 

a. Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Before the second or third century 
before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions.-^Old Lat. 

Religion or Divinities or Sages m^'ntioned— 
Buddhist Arhantss, or Butidhist saints. Gota- 
ma ? and Buddha is understood. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— The mighty 
sovereign of Kalings, but not named. Prince 
Yattaka* 

Remarks.— Caves are stated to be excavated 
By Kalinga Unjas. Rive of the emblems found 


on iha Buddhist ooini are met with in these 
inscriptions of the forms, 9tb, 6tb, 35th, 8ih, 
and a new form of the bo-tree* — J* RhAs. Soe, 
VqL VI p. 464) 

The moment an approach to modern Deva 
Nagari is seen, there is an association with 
Hindu gods, and not before — Vol. VL|>. 1072. 

h. Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit 

Date. — Some of fifth or sixth century, A.D. 
One of the tenth century, Samvat 9, which, if of 
the Gaur em, would be A. D. 1 132. 

Character used in Inscriptions, — Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Brahmanical, Holy ascetics, Prabhaswara, 
or Jagaunath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — None men- 
tioned. 

Remarks. — ^This inscription of the tenth 
century, in Sanskrit, speaks of an equitable 
prince having the cava excavated within the 
holy precincts of the Lord of Gods (Jagan- 
nath,) for the holy ascetics. In the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, therefore, Jagannath was 
worshipped. — Vol. VI, p. 1075, 

53. Khan dgiri rock in Cuttack^ in ancient 
liingdom of Kalinga* 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — The great inscription is after the 
Raja Dasalath, 2iid of the Gaya inscription, 
but before the Junir inscriptions; therefore 
third or fourth century before Christ. Tha 
year 1300 is twice mentioned in words and 
if this be the Buddhist era mentioned by Fa- 
Ilian in Ceylon, then the date is A. D. 215. 

Character used in inscriptions. — Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Buddhist ; and opens with salutations to 
the Arhantas, or Buddhist saints , and tho 
sculptures represent figures of Buddha, the 
worship of the Bo-tree, processions, See. &c. 
Merry dancing girls spoken of, and a chaitya 
temple and pillars. The Kalinga Kaja, at 
Buddha’s death, got iite left canine tooth, 
which was afterwards transferred to Ceylon, 
and is now in British custody. 

Kings or Princes meiitioiied. — Aira, the 
great King ; and speaks of a Kaja who was 
in his 85th year, and just dead, Raja Khar- 
avela Sand a, (King of the ocean shore,) Nati- 
da Raja. Note.] Bhumadatasa is on one of 
the coins of the Kamadalta series and Brah- 
madatta is said by Mr. Tumour to have re- 
ceived the tooth relic at Buddha’s death at 
Remarks —The inscription makes the young 
prince learn navigation, commerce, and law, as 
well as other school matters. At his accession, 
in his twenty-fourth year, he chose the Brah- 
manical faith, l)ut afterwards called about him 
the Buddhist priests who bad been seilled there 
under the ancient kings. Subsequent breaks 
in the inscription interrupt the seaae, but the 
dedication of chaityas is mentioned. 
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Bennres is noticed under its Pali nAmSi and 
it evidently must have been Buddhist, as the 
kinjf, Aria, distributes much gold there. 

The Brahman caste is written Faimati caste. 
— Vr. p. 1085. 

54, Kuhaon, Gorakhpur on a column. 

LanjfUflge of Iii'criptions.- Imperfect San- 
skrit with errors of orthography. 

Date.— Not before tenth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— The Gup- 
ta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before the Gaya 
alphabet. 

fteliKion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- . 
ed. - No invocation. No Hindu gods name- 
ed. Iridra mentioned ; and five images of him 
are set up by the road side, which the pillar 
records. The naked figure on the column, 
backed by the seven headed snake, is the same 
ns a drawing presents from the Buddha cave at 
Ellora. Vide Appendix (J. K. A. S. Vol. Vf. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Mentions 
the death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?] 
134 years before the date of the inscription, 
but the recorder of the inscription belonged 
to H wealthy private family, 

Remarks. — This is an inscription on a co- 
lumn, by a wealthy individual (Madra), in 
honor of himself and family, son of Hudra 
Soma, son of Bhatta Soma, son of Amaila. 
Madra professes to be the friend and patron 
of Brahmans, Gurus, and Yatis ; but there are 
not any Hindu gods named in the inscription 
and all the naked figures cut on the pillar 
are evidently the same as are found in some 
of the Buddijist caves of Ellora. The trans- 
lator speaks of the errors in the text. The 
chances are, that the inscription, like the 
Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad and Bbitari, 
was cut On. a previously existing Buddhist 
column. — I'oh VII. 32. 

55. Bakni/auj^ Bengal 120 mileieast of Cal- 
cutta. On Copper plates. 

Language of inscriptions,— Sanskrit verse, 
inflated, eulogistic, and punning. 

Date. — Samvat 3, of Kesava Sena's reign, 
which, from the Ayiu Akberi list, makes the 
year A. D. 1136. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Ganr ; a 
little less simple than the earlier alphabets of 
the Pala dynasty. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Aum, salutation to Narayuna, Vedas, 
Haru (Siva) Saraswati, Kama, Rudra, Indra. 
The seal of Siva is called Sadasiva. Kavana, 
Lakshmi, Sesnog, Ganga, Balarama, Jagan- 
nath, Satis, mentioned. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Vijaya Sena, 
son Ballalia Sena, son Luksmana Sena, son 
raja Kesava Sena. 

Remarks.— This inscription is on copper 
plates, in a singular state of preservation. 
The Sena dynasty was of low origin, calling 


tbemaelvcs Sankaya Gauriswara, or Lonl of 
Ganr. The inscription gives a grant of three 
villages to a Brahman, called Iswara Devn 
Sarma, but uses no terms of reverence. Xu 
referring to the numerous battles of the prin- 
ces there is not any mention of fire-arms, but: 
of bows, arrows, swords, &o. The founder of 
the family was a I doctor. The inecHption says 
that Lakshrnana Seua erected pillars of victory 
and altars at Benares, Allahabad, and Jagan- 
imth.-PoZ. VII. p. 42. 

56. Jain imagesy in marble, dug up at Ajmir* 

Language of inscription.— Prakrit, derived 

from the Pali. 

Date.— Twelfth century A, D. U82 is au 
image. 

Charnotcr used in Inscriptions.— Deva Na- 
gari. • 

Religion; or Divinities ot Sages mention* 
ed.— Jain, of the Digamberi class* The name 
of one of the images Prajnanath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned— None. 

Remarks. — Five images of naked Jain saints 
were dug up at Ajmir, in a Mussulman burial 
ground ; and the inscriptions on them are 
curious for showing the Prakrit (not Pali) of 
the twelfth century. — Vol. VI I, page 53. 

57. Girnar, on the coast of Gtijeral, at Juna- 
ghur ; and Uie inscription occurs at Dhauli, in 
Cuttack y on the opposite side of ludioy with the 
addition of three lofal edicts, one of which would 
seem to have been done hg AsokfCs fatlKeVy as it 
enjoins the young prince at Ougein to issue 
similar ordinances to his own. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali, or 
intermediate between Sanskrit and Pali, but 
supposed to represent the Pali of the West 
of India of the fourth century B. C. and the 
inflexions at Dhauii and Girriar are not quite 
the same ; and there is a difference in the 
grammar of the two series of inscriptions. 
From Mr. Prinsep having referred a Sanskrit 
inscription at Girnar to the third century 
before Christ, instead of the fourth or seventh 
A. D. (which he afterwards rectifies), he was 
induced to derive the Pali from the Sanskrit. 

Date. — B. C. 330, by the Buddhist Chinese 
and Burmese chronology ; but the Greek no- 
tices, will make it B. U. 280, and the Maba- 
wanso makes the accession of Asoka B. C. 325. 

Character in Inscriptions. — Old Lat. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Buddhist, Upholds Dhammo, or the law, 
mentions days and periods for humiliation, 
prayers, &c, ; the sending of the missionaries ; 
preachings, expatiates on the sources of true 
happiness, virtue, benevolence, peace, charity^ 
reverence, &o., reward with temporary blessings 
in this world, and endless moral merit in the 
next ; and the victory of victories is that which 
overcometh the passions. It speaks of the 
wicked being paiiished in the uethermoik 
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regions of hell, and the good having final eman- 
cipation, and they to hope ardently for 
heaven. The promotion of the King’s salva* 
tion, and the salvation of all unbelievers, and 
another existence, are expressly spoken of ; also 
the propitiation of heaven, and the King’s im- 
mortality. Where is atheism here ? 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Asoka, or 
Fiyadasi. The Great King Antiochiis, and 
one of the Ptolemies of Egypt, and Autigonus. 

Remarks.— These inscriptions are on a rock , 
at Girnar, a celebrated Buddhist locality, and I 
are edicts of Fiyadasi, in the tenth and twelfth | 
years of his reign, and are, therefore, older 
tlian those of the Delhi and Allahabad Lets, 
which are in the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign. The chief object is to prohibit the 
slaughter of animals, both for food and in re- ’ 
ligious assemblies. The second edict provides ! 
medical aid for men and animals. The third I 
orders the quinquennial assemblifs (vide Fa- ; 
Ilian) for prayer and preaciiiiig. The sixth 
appoints custodes morum (Vide Arrian and 
Buddha’s Sermon.) In all, there are fourteen 
cdicis inculcating Buddhism. The remarkable 
fact of the mention of the name of Antiochus 
and Ptolemy of Kgypt in the thirteenth occurs. 
In Asoka’s zeal for proseh tism lie sent to those 
Greek Princes. In the first edict Asoka dis- 
tinctly says— formerly hundreds of thousands 
of animals were sacrificed for food in the refec- 
tory and temple ; but that not one should be 
killed for the future. The tliird edict enjoys 
kindness to Brahmans and Sramauas, and for- 
bids slaughter of Hiiimals The Haja Tarangini 
mentions King Mahavahana, a Buddhist sover- 
eign of Kashmir of the third or fourth century, 
issuing an edict against the slaughter of animals, 
similar to those of Asoka.— Fo/. 217 

to 2G2. 

.58. Brahmeswara in Cutfacl% not far 
from Bhuhanesioara, ou a slab in tha Miuscum 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal* 

J^anguage of Inscription. — Sanskiit verse. 

Date. — No intelligible date, but the charac- 
ter is after the tenlli century] 141 1 certainly 
after Salat Indra Kesari, A. D. 617. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Gaur al- 
plmhet,or Harsha. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—No invocation. Brahma, Upeudra ^Vishnu), 
Mahesw'ara, Indra, Bali, Siva. Vedas, gram- 
mar, poetry, logic, &c., mentioned, but no 
Puranas. No eulogy of Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Janamejaya, 
Lord of Telinga, son, Dirghadeva, son Apavarn, 
raja Vichitravira, son, Abhimanya, sou, Chau- 
dihara, raja Udyotaka Kesari Deva. 

Remarks.— Commemorates the temple of 
Brahmeswara being erected to Siva by KoU- 
vati, the mother of Udyotaka. The era 8am- 
Yit 18 is used. The temple was no doubt 


erected after that to Siva at Bhubanesar, which 
Mr. Sterling says was completed A, D. 657, 
and that at Kanarak, A. 1). 1241. If the 
Samvat era 18 be that of Gaur of the dynasty, 
that subverted the Bhu pains, it corresponds to 
A. D. Il4l.-Vide,/. ^ B. Vol V* p. 
600, VoU VILp* 557. 

59. Naneh Ghat^ Deccan^ in a cave cham- 
ber. 

From Colonel Syhes* collectio-.i. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Old Pali. 

Date. — Before Christ. 

Character used in Inscriptions,— Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Buddhist. Glory to Dlinrma, Indra, the 
Lords of Sakra, sun and moon, sanctified saints. 
Yaraa, Vanina, and spirits of the air, and 
Lokepala, or upholders of the world. 

Kings or Princes mentioned — Young Prince 
Hakesa. The great warrior TniiakHviko. Prince 
Hakusaro, connected with the house of Amara 
Pain. 

Keraarks.— This is part of a long inscription 
in the chamber cut in the rock overlooking the 
Konkan in one of the passes, which was evi- 
dently the high road from Adjunta, Ellora, 
.luiiir, to Kalian and the cave temples in Sal- 
sette. The inscriptions in nil these loenliiies 
I are very numerous, and call for translation.— 
j Vol. VII. p. 665. 

I Co. Tiplianagnr in Bhopal^ on cop^^er^ 
being one of the Jour plates formerly noticed 
by Mr. L> Wilkinson, 

Language of Inscription.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— Samvat 1235; A. 1). 1178. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Peculiar 
open parallelogram attached to Deva Nogari 
letters. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Glory to Sri Ganesa. Siva, Knniadeva, Indra, 
Varuna, RHrn«<-liandrn. No mention of Buranas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Great King 
Sri Uddyaclitta, son Great King Sri Nara Var- 
ma Deva. Son Great King Sri Ynso Varma 
Deva. Son Great King Sri Jaya Varma Deva, 
Prince Sri Hnrischandm Deva. 

Remarks.' — Gives shares of Government of 
villages to Brahmans 'I'lie Patels of villages 
mentioned The capital was Nilagiri. Haris* 
cliandra was the son ot the great Siri Lnki-hmi- 
varma Deva. The Paramar, Poiiwar, or Powar 
tribe spoken oft', evidently the ancestors of the 
present Mabratta Powars of D liar.— Foi. VIL 
p. 737. 

6 1 . Kaira, Gujarat, Copper plate. There 
is only an analysis (f the inscription given. 

Language of Inscriptions,— Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning. 

Date.— Samvat 380 j A. D. 323 ; but if 
the Balibhi era be used, three hundred and 
I nineteen ycari uuit be added. 
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Character used in Inscriptions. — Before 
Allahabad No. 2, but not quite Lat. 

Beligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
^Four Vedas mentioned^ but not one name 
of the Puranic gods. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Prasanga 
Jtaja, grandson of Samanta Datta» 

Heraarks.— The grant is of a village ; and 
the donees are designated those who are 
vers('d in the four Vedas/* and the term Brah- 
man is not used. The grant was for the wor- 
ship of the five Jiunaa, Bali, Charu, Baiswa- 
deva, and Agnihotra- There is the usual quo- 
tation about the resumption of lands. 

62. Junaghar^ near in Gujarai^on 

a rock with t)ie Pali edicts of As<di(t, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit Prose, 
but with grammatical errors, and punning. 

Dnte. — If after Watlicn’s inscription or the 
Andhra kings, then between tlie third and end 
of the sixth century, A. D On the coins of 
some of the princes of this dynasty are the 
dates 283, 323, 3G0, 385 and 3‘J(), but of what 
era is not known. Rudra Damn mentioned in 
the inscription is the father of the Rudra Sah of 
the coins, with the Samvat 385. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — cMtered 
Lat approachinsr Wathen’s plates. Old Deva 
Nagari, nearly \Vathen*s. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Bnddlust. The invocation is Sidliam, and 
there is not the slightest trace or allusion to 
Brahmanism. On the coins of the princes, the 
chaitya is impressed, and one of the princes 
is called Jina Daina, Dama or votary of 
Buddha. 

Kings or princes mentioned.—- Rajah Maha 
ICshatrapa, or Swami Cliastann, his son was 
llaja Aridama. Chandragupta Maurya of Ma- 
gadha is referred to, and his grandson Asoka 
The following names of the Kudra Sah family 
appears on the coins ; Rudra Sah, his son Aga 
Dama. Dama Sah (no coins.) His son Vijaya 
Sah. His brother Vira Dama. His son Rudra 
Sail date 283. His brother, A^swasah, date 
324. Kudra Sah 332? His son Utri Dama, 
date 360 ? His son Siswa Sah. Swami Rudra 
Dama (no coins). His son Swami Rudra Sah, 
Samvat 385 and 300. 

Remarks. — Records the repeated repairs of a 
bridge,— by Fupya Gupta, treasurer of 
Raja Chandra Gupta, Maurya ; then by the 
Greek (Yavana) Raja of Asoka, Tusiinspa ; and, 
lastly, by Rudra Dama. The names of eleven 
sovereigns of this dynasty have been made out 
from their silver coins, which are unquestionably 
Buddhist, the chief and central emblem on the 
reverse being the chaitya. Rudra Sah is call- 
ed the son of J ina Dama, the votary of Buddha. 
One of the completion of the bridge, is in the 
seventy-second year of the son of the Raja Swami 
Ciiastuna, called the Raja Aridamni although 


this inscription he in Sanskrit/ there is not the 
slightest relation to BrahmanUnr $n it. Both 
by the inscription and coins the princes are 
Buddhists and Swami Rudra Sah has the Sam- 
vat date 385, which if of Vikramaditya, places 
him in the fourth century of the Christian era. 
but if the era be the Balibhi, the date is A. D. 
704. The inscription mentions the election of 
<1 king Rudra Dama by the people who did not 
permit the sacrifice of animal life ; and he is 
called the Lord of the country of Ougein. 
Mathura, Siudh, Sec., and the conquered Satka*^ 
rini, King of the Dekkao. — Vul AH I. p. 339. 

63. DhauH two separate heal eduta^ at 
Dhnuli in 0 attack, the remaining edicts corres- 
ponding with those at Girnar in Oujerat, 

Language of Inscriptions.— Old Pali. 

Date. — Third or fourth century before Christ ; 
but the year of the King’s reign is not stated, 
as in the other edicts. B. C 306 ? 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Old Lat. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Piuddhist. Commands the non-destruction 
of life, non-infliction of cruelty ; charily, kind* 
ness, virtue. The King says, for my subjects 
I desire this only, that they may be possessed 
of every benefit and happiness as to things of 
this world and of tlie world beyond. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Devanampiya, 
or I lie beloved of the gods ; and, as the young 
Prince of Ougein is named, the king is proba- 
bly the father of Asoka, who was regent at 
Ougein. 

Remarks. — The first edict is addressed to the 
public ollicers of the city of Tosali, and com- 
mands nmrdorers to be imprisoned. Both 
edicts appoint two Tuphas, or colleges for 
meditation and the propitation of Heaven, 
The question of atheism in ancient Buddhism 
is set at rest by these edicts, which repeatedly 
speak of this world and the world hereafter ; and 
the people are expressly commanded to propi- 
tiate Heaven, and to confess and believe in 
God, who is the woithy object of obedience 
or more literally. Him the eternal, ye shall pro- 
pitiate by prayer.— Pol. VI. p. 442. 

64. Airu?i, in Bhopal, on an image of the 
Boar Avatar in a temple to Vishnu, 

Language of Iiuscriptions. — Sanskrit ; but 
with words written corruptly. 

Date.— Of the same period as the follow- 
ing inscription. Dbaoya Vishnu being alive 
at the time both were written. Probably 
about the eighth century, A. D, 

Character used in inscriptions — Subse- 
quent to K^nouj Nagari, or Allahabad, No. 
2, but before the Gaur or Harslia character, 

Reb'gion ; or Divinities or Sages men- 
tioned. — Invocation to Vishnu as the Boar 
Avatar or Incarnation. Ve<Ja9 Bhagavan^ 
The Sakla hymn of the Rig Veda. Vishn^ 
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b« called Jagan Narayana. Narayana m the 
&orfn of Vamita, or the boar. 

P Kings or Princes mentioned.—- Baja Indra 
mshnn, his son, Varuna Vishnu, his son 
^ari- Vishnu, his son, Matri Vishnu, also 
'Raja Tarapani, of Surasliira, who is called 
I^King of Kings and governing the earth. 

Kemarks.-- The temple was built in the 
first year of the reign of Raja TarapHni,, by 
Dh^nya Vishnu, the confidential minister and 
bro*ther of Raja Matri Vishnu. The inscrip- 
tion is the first in honor of the boar incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and' the boar coins probably 
belonged to this family of princes, who wor- 
shipped Vishnu as the boar. The minister 
Phanya obtained bis office by public election 
and through tlie grace of God 1 Dhanya is 
called a Bishi amongst the Brahmans and 
the devoted worshipper of Bhagavnn • but 
there is not any preposterous eulogy of 
Brahmans.— Foi. FJ7, p, 633. 

65. Aivun^ in Bhopal^ on a pillar in front 
of ike temple* 

Language of Inscriptions. — Same as the 
last inscription. 

Dale.— The year 165 of the era of some 
dynasty, which, from the mention of Buddha 
Gupta, is possibly of the Kanouj family. 
Probably about the eighth century A. D. 

Character used in Inscrip lions.— Same as 
last. 

Religion • or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Vishnu, Garuda, Lokapalas, Bhagavan, 
Jannrdana or Vishnu Punynjanas or Kakshas. 

Kings or Princes mentioned, — The King 
Buddha Gupta, who governed the country 
between the Jumna aud the Narmada. 

Remarks. — The pillar was raised, at (he 
expense of Dhanya Yisbuu, before the tem- 
ple of the preceding inscription, by Yaidala 
Vishnu, who had been elected to the Re- 
gency. The -notice of a new Gupta, and a 
date of the dynasty, 165, is of great interest, 
as Buddha Gupta necessarily followed those 
mentioued on the Allahabad and Bhitari 
columns, and up to Buddha Gupta’s time, 
if he belonged to the Kanouj dynasty, its 
duration had been ouly 165 years. In the 
early part of the fifth century, A. D. Pa-Hian 
found a buddhist king at Kanouj ; and in 
the early part of the seventh century Hian 
Tbsang found a llinda king reigning. The 
dynasties, therefore had been changed be- 
tween the fifth gud seventh centuries, and 
the Gupta family, had sprung up in the in- 
terval.— Fo2. VII, p. 684. 

64. Jrnakunda, or Wix^rwn^aJl, in TeUngana, 
on a dab, I 

Language of Inscriptions.— Telugu and 
Oorya, with Sanskrit slokas. | 


Date— .Saka 1054, or A. D. 1138, bein^ 
the year Chetrabhanu of the Vrihaspati Oha- 
kar, or sixty years* cycle of Jupiter. 

Character used iii Inscriptions. — Not men- 
tioned. 

lleligion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Kari, Gaiiesa, Saraswati, Siva, Mahei- 
war, Ravi, Souri (or Vishnu). 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Raja Radra 
Deva. 

Remarks. — Rudra Deva is the Raja men- 
tioned in the Jagannath temple annals as 
Cliurang or (;horgunga, and was the founder 
of the Gunga Vansa dynasty. He was a 
benefactor to Jagannath, adorned it, and po- 
pulated its neighbourhood. The inscription 
contains a long account of Rudra Deva’s ge- 
nealogy and of his battles. There are not 
any praises of Brahmans, or even mention 
of them 1 From the mention of Ganesa, hjs 
worship muBt have been used in the twelfth 
century. — Vol, VII, p 901. 

67. Kaira^ in GvjaraU Copper plate, one of 
four, from Dr, Burn* 

•Language of lusoriptions.^-Sanskrit prose, 
each word having a double meaning,— and 
incapable of being closely rendered into 
English. 

Date—Samvat 890, or A. 1). 323, if the 
era that of Vikramaditya, but if of the Bali- 
bhi era, then A. D. 640. 

Character used i;i Inscriptions. — Closely 
allied to the Kanouj Nagari, or Allahabad 
No. 2,— possibly a little earlier. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — The four Vedas mentioned ;but not 
one word of Brahmanieal gods or Brahmans. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Raja Sa- 
manta Datta. His son, Vijayn Bhatta, or 
Vita B^ija. His son, Prasanga Raja Datta. 

Remarks. —The Raja Prasanga, of the royal 
race of Gajjara, gives a village to those who 
are versed in the four Vedas, not for the 
worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, or 
their offsets, but for the worship of the live 
Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baswadeva, and Ag« 
nihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, are 
not even named ; even the writer Bewa is 
not called a Brahman . — VoL VII, p» 900. 

No, 1, From a temple at Oodypur, from 
Dr. Burn, 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit prose. 
Date.- Samvat 366, or A. D. 309 ; but if 
of Ihe Valibhi ero, then 319 years must be 
added. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — The same 
aa the last. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Opens simply with ** Glory/' instead of 
other invocation. Ganges river, Lakahmii 
Saraswati (aa wealth and knowledge), Open* 
dra, Swayambhu, foux Vedas. 

f k 



ISSCBimONS. 


iNSOttlPTIONa 


Kingi or Princes mentione l.-— BhaUrka i 
Sonapati, Gaha or Griba Sena. Sridhara Sena 
let. Ohara Griba, or Iswara Ouba, Sridhara 
Sena 2nd. Dharu\ra Sena 2iid. Sridhara Sena 
8rd. Dharuva Sena 3rd, or Dharmadit^a. 

Eemarks, — This ia No. I of four plates 
found by Dr. Burn at Katra, and is similar to 
one pubiislted by Mr. Watlien in tbo J. A. S. 
B. Tt coniirnis the order of tlie reigns given 
by Mr. Watheu, and affords additional dates 
and circumstances of high interest, respecting 
the Valabhi, or Balhara dynasty of Gujarat. 
This plate omits four princes betweeu Biiatarka 
and Griha Seua, and terminates with. Dharuva 
Sena 3rd, the granter. Mr. Wathen’s plate 
gives one prince more Siladiiya 2iid. 
Although six reigns intervened between Mr. 
Wnthen’s and Dr. Burn’s plates, the son, named 
Kadana Hila, of the minister Skanna Bhatta, 
who prepared the first plate, is a witness of the 
present grant. The bow the chief military 
weapon. No fire arms ; chariots used. From 
the absence of all mention of the gods of the 
modem Hindu Pantheon, it is plain they 
could not have been respected in Gujarat in 
the fourth centuiy A. D. Dharuva Sena 3rd. 
indeed says he is liberal to Brahmans (but 
without mentioning them with respect) and to 
the temples of the gods. The grant gives a 
field to a Brahman, for the sake of the donor’s 
father’s and mother’s virtue. On the seal is 
“ Sri Bhatarka,” under a bull, as in Mr. 
Wathen's plate . — VoL VIl. p. 9rt6. 

69 Kaira^ in Gujayai, Copperplate. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit ; with 
gross errors of grammar and incorrectness of 
expression. 

Date.-*-Samvat of Vikraraaditya 1116, cor- 
responding to 98 1 Salivahaiia, and to 446 of 
the era of Udyaditya, A. D. 1039. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Almost 
modern Deva Nagari. 

Religion ; or Divinites or Sages rhention- 
ed.— Salutation to Ganesa, Parvati Siva, with 
five faces ! Vedas, Swaha, Meru, Sastras. 

. Kings or Princes mentioned — Raja Sura- 
firana, of the Pa vara (Powar ? ) line Gouda* 
la, his son. Arevalamatliana, son. Udayadi* 
tya, his son. Salivahaiia, his son. 

Remarks.— 'This inscription is of importance, 
as it discloses a new cm, that of the family of 
Udyaditya, the probable founder of Oodypnr, 
corresponding to the era of Vihramaditya 1116, 
and of Salivahana 981; and Kaliyoga 4160. 
This would place the foundation of Oodypur 
•A. Dv 614 The Raja’s name is not in the 
chronological tables of the Sesodi Rajputs, or 
^f any other dynasty. ArevalaraalhaHa went 
io ^laya, and recovered his former kHigdom 
of Nadhyadesa. . 


70. Kk^r<0^ eighUin from OMor* 
pur, in Bmde(kuild» 

Language of Inscriptions. ^-Sanskrit verse 
in an amhitioos inflated style ; the verses 
poUshed and elaborate, but some obscure, and 
abounding with quaint pedantry and punning. 

Date. — Tue first part of inscription, Sam- 
vat, 1019, A. D. 962 ; last port, Sainvat 1173 
or 1063. 

Character used in Insoriptions.-i^Allahabad 
No. 3, and therefore resembliiig the Harsha 
and Bhabaneswar. In the ii>8cription it is 
Called the Kakuda character, and in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries appears to have 
prevailed from Cuttack to Shekavati. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Invocation to Siva, Maheswara, Shambhu, 
Bharati, Pasupati, Brahma, MariolTa and 
Brahma’s other sons, th.e Munis, Atri, Chan* 
dralriya, Vayvarma, Arjuna ; and the Puranio 
heroes Prithuka and Kuiida, Sumitra, Bhisma, 
Upendra Sagar, and the Puranic origin of 
the ocean noticed ; Linga, Yuddhislira, Vis* 
wakarma, Kudra, Vedas. The temple is de- 
dicated to Pramatha Nath. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Rejas Nan- 
nuka, Vag Yate. Vijaya, Valiila, Sriharsa, 
Yaso, Dharma Deva, Bauga, Jaya Vnrma 
Deva. 

Remarks. — The inscription is chiefly in 
honor of Banga (by his son), who as is usual, 
is elevattd into a great king. The kings of 
Oudh and Ceylon attend to do him homage, 
and his captives are the wives of the kings of 
Andra, Radha, and Anga 1 Banga, of course, 
eulogised by the Brahmans, because be built 
dwellings for them, and gave them lauds, and 
piously ended his days, aged 109, by drown* 
ing himself at the junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges, as did also the Brahman minister of 
his fatiier and graud-futher. It is to be re- 
marked, that the inscription had twice before 
been engraved in irregular characters, and it 
was only in A. D. 1016 that it was put into 
proper Deva Nagari. The story of creation 
from Brahma and the eggs is told. The in- 
fluence of the moon on the tides is alluded to* 
The inscription alludes to a passage in the 
Mababharata, in which Siva is represented 
to have given his own flesh to a hawk, In- 
stead of a bird which had sought refuge with 
him- This story is told of Buddha, more 
than 1500 years before this time, and is much 
more suitaMe to hie human and life-sparing 
oharaoter than to the bloody Siva* Hen again 
we have got a Brahman} (Sri Rama), whose feet 
earthly kings adored . — VoU VIII, p. 170. 

7 1 Baroda iu Of^'mrai ; found in digging 
Ihe/TundationB of a kmH^ CopperpUteo. 

Language of inscriptions.— Sanskrit, with 
punning ; but the gtanunatical structure not 
slated. 
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umoRimom 


tKgcumom 


I)iRe.-^Stka 734, or A«p. 812. 

Character u$ed in Ineeriptioiia.*^Nol exactly 
Itoaeinbling any other eharaeter, but auffioiently 
^near Wathen'a piatee to admit Of iU being 
easily made out by Kamalakanta of GMcuttai 
though not by all the Brahmans of Oii^jarat 

Beligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
Brahma^ Siva is called the god of gods, Dliarma, 
Vishnu, Swayambhu Sambhu, Ganga Yamuna 
river, Partha, Indra. The gods, Kinnaras, 
Siddbas to Seddbyas and Vedyadbaras, Hara, 
Four Vedas, Coirs are called the daughters of 
the aun, Bamchandra. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Govind Ra- 
ja, Karka, hia son Krishna, his son Dhruva, 
his son Govind 2nd, his son, Indra, hia bro- 
ther, Karka 2nd son of Indra, and his brother, 
Danli Verina, is heir presumptive. These si'e 
of the Lateswara dynasty. 

Remarks.— At the time of this inscription 
(the period of Charlemagne in Europe), liin- 
(iustsn and the Dekksn were divided into four 
Kingdoms, —that of Gujara (Gigarat) west- 
ward ; that of Malwa centrical ; to the east 
Oourha Raj, including Bengal and Behar ; and 
the lateswara Bnj to the south. 1 he Surastra 
kingdom spoken of ; but, in Karka's reign, it 
is expressly stated to have been called, before 
his time, Soweajya, the kientical name of the 
iSattarah sovereignty at this day. Krishna 
Baja was devoted to Brahmans, and the nomi- 
nal Brahmans, through their greediness for his 
gifts, resumed their former rites. His fort was 
Elapur, Indra Baja, who ruled the Lateshara 
kingdom conquered that of Gujarat ; and he 
airled the owner of Malava against the King 
of Gourea (Bengal). The inscription gives 
a village to the Brahman Bhanu, but with- 
out expressions of veneration, for the sake of 
bis father and mother’s memory. It is curious 
for enumerating the privileges couseqtient on 
possession ; fishing, fruit, maniage and other 
fees ; fines for petty offences ; free labour ; 
treasure trove ; mines, &c. It concludes with 
the denunciation from Veda Vyasa, against 
resumers of lands, in the story of the Bagnra 
Baja. The grant is confirmed by the counter- 
signature of Dauti Varma, the heir presumptive, 
— Kof. VIII. 300. 

72. Bug up at Knmbhi^ in the Saugof terri- 
tory thirty five milet north-east of Jahalpwr, 
on Copper pkites. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit verse 
and prose, quaint, and with obsolete names, 
and punning, and orthographical errors. 

Date. — Samvat 982, or A. D. 876. 

Cfaaraeter used in Inscriptiona.— Nearly 
the* same as the Chhattarpnr inscriptions, and 
therefore like the Harsha and AUahabad No. 3. 

RetigioD ; or Divinities or Sagea mention- 
ed. — Invocation Om,” and gloiy to 
Brahma. Vishnu, Atri, Bodhana, the Sun, 


Puruvaras, Amai, Bharata, Yemana. Furau« 
data or Indra, Pjraybngt Parusavanim, Indra, 
Varma Deva, Mahadeva, Samaveda. 

Kings or Princes mentioned,-^ Yu va Raja 
Deva, Kokulla, his son, Gangaya Deva, bis 
son, Karma Deva, his eon, Yaeus Karma, Deva, 
hia son, Gaya Karma, bis son, Nar Sinha 
Devs, bis brother, Vijaya Sinha, bis brother. 
These princes are called of the Kolschnri 
dynasty. 

Bemarks.— The grant gives a village to a 
Brahman, Sitha Sarma, but without expres- 
sions of veneration. Kama Deva’s wife, 
Aralla Devi, is stated to have been of a Hun 
family. The 21st verse likens the king Kara 
Sinha, to Parusarama, making the world the 
dominion of Brahmans by the destruction of 
the Kshetriyas. The inscription is curious 
for enumerating the chief officers of the king, 
Vijaya Sinha, nanrely the prime minister, chief 
priest, the chief scribe or secretary of state, 
the chief councillor, the chief judge, the power- 
ful secretary for foreign affairs, the great 
chamberlain, the incoiTuptible superintendent 
of. police, the treasurer, mid the master of the 
horse and elephants. The usual interdict to 
resuming lands nnd the story of Sagara are 
quoted. 

73. Bahra, three marches from Jeypur^ on 
the road to Deihiy on a block of stone or rock 
on a hill. 

Language of Iiurriptions.— Old Pali, with 
two or tliree grammatical errors. 

Date.- B. 0, 309, because the inscription 
evidently refer? to the first convocation at 
Fataliputra, or Falnn, in thatyeor, in the 17th 
of the reign of Asoka. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Oldest 
Lai or column cliarnoter, or Delhi No. 1. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Buddhist, the supreme Buddha, Dhar- 
ma, or the. law, or faith, 

Kings or Princes mentioued Asoka as 

Piyadasi Haja. 

’Remarks.— This is another of Asoka’s 
edicts, from a new locality, showing the wide 
extent of liis domain. It differs somewhat 
in style and language from the pillar and 
rock edicts. The subject is the Buddhist 
eommandment, forbidding the sacrifice of 
four-footed aniranls. The Vedas are alluded 
to, but not named, and condemned as, ** mean, 
and false in their doctrine, and not to be obey- 
ed.” The scriptures of the Munis (which 
roust be the Vedas) are spoken of at directing 
blood-offsprings nnrl the sacrifice of animals. 
Priest and priestesses, religious men and reli- 
gious women, amongst the Buddhists, are 
commanded to obey the edict, and bear it in 
their hearts.— XI. 617. 

74. Makamalaipur rock inscription. 

Language of Inscriptions. — SaaskriU 



tWgCBIPnOHS. 


INSCBIFnOKA 


. I)atc.--£igb(h to t«nth centaiy. 

Character uaed io liiacripUoiis*-*-*KuiilA 
Gaur character. j 

Beligion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
«d.— Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.-<^None named. 

Remarks. — These inscriptions related io the 
well known sculptures at Mahamalaipur^ and 
are little more than names applied to the 
figures in the sculptures. They are described 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty.~;'o/. II. p. 617. 

76. Lug up near Teepur in Ute Durriwg 
division^ lower Assam > copper plaice* 

Language of Inscription, - Sanskrit. 

Date.— None: loth century. 

Character used in Inscriptions*— Slightly 
modified Kutila. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Invocation to Siva and the Brahmaputra 
River. The boar incarnation and his descend- 
ants, also Vishnu, Krishna and Laskhmi. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yudhisthira, 
Bhima, Kama, Arjuna, Bhagadatta king of 
Kamrup and his descendants Pralambha, 
Hajara, and Vanamala. 

Remarks.— This inscription records the 
grant of a village called Abisiiravataka on the 
West of the Ganges, to a Brahman of the 
^^andilya race named Indoka* The donor is 
V^marnala of the dynasty of Bhagadatta.— 
Vol. lV* p. 766. 

7 6 . To the west of the northern gate of the 
old tort of Bslmr on a broken stone pillar, 

Jianguage of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Dale. — None : 10th century. 

Character used in inscriptions, — Not ex- 
act ly resembling any other character : allied 
to tlie Kuiila, 

Remarks. — The translation is wrong 

throughout. — Vol, IX. jp. 65, 

77. Found in the relic chamber of one of the 
Keneri caves i Copper plate. 

Lani>UHge of Inscriptions. — Old Pali 

D.ste. — 2iid century B. C. about lUO years 
of the reign of the Trukudaka dynasty. 

Character used in inscriptions —No. 2 
cuve character. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed —Buddhist, Salufation to Sarvajna, Bha- 
gaven Sakya Muni and chaitya ineirtioned. 

Kings or Princes mantioned.- Triikudeka. 

Remarks. — Pushy a Banna of the conquer- 
ed country called Taronii, dedicates a chaitya 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
haroana, a country noticed in the Pratapru- 
<ira inscription.— Fol. X* p, 97. 

78* Fyzabad tn Oudh : Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date.— S. 1243. A. 0. 1187. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Not men- 
tioned. 


ReligioD ; or Divinities or SagAS mentidn* 
ed.— Vaishnavay Lakshmi. * 

Kings or Princes mentioned*— Yasovigm* 
ha, Mahi Chandra, Chandra Deva, Madnna 
Pala, Govinda Chandra, Vijaya Chandra, 
Jnya Chandra. 

RemarkB.-^The last prince, on the 7th day 
of the moon in the month of Asadha 1243, 
grants in fee simple to Alonga Atida Rayata, 
son of Atala Kayuta of the Bharaddaja line 
the village of Kemali in the district Ashwata 
Pattflna. The grant eoncludes with the usual 
anathema against the resumers of rent-free 
tenures. The genealogy is of the Uahtore 
princes of Kanouj.— X. p. 98. 

79. Baolee at Bimuntgak at the foot of the 
Southern range of Hills running parallel to 
Mount Aboo. 

Language of Inscriptions, — Sanskrit, 

Date.-S. 1099 A. C. 1042. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — Salutation to Vani, goddess of wisdom, 
and llari. 

I Kings or Princes mentioned.— Utpala, 

I Aranya. Adphula Krishna, Srinath Ghosi, 
Mahi Pahi, Vandbuka, l^irna Pala alias 
Baladarpada. His sister Lahini married to 
Vigraha son Bora, son of Ch«ra, son of Balla- 
bha, son of Sangana of tho liuc of Bhaba- 
gupta of the line of Kashiswara. 01 the 
former line was Vasistha. 

Remarks.— Lahini, wife of Vigraha, on the 
death of her husband, takes shelter with her 
brother and causes the temple of the sun in 
the Aravalli range to be repaired and a Baolee 
to be excavated. The recorder is Mnitri Shar** 
ma, a Brahman poet, and the engraver Sira- 
pain, engraver ordinary to Raja Aswapati.— 
Fol. X.p.664. 

80. Temple at Basantagurh. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Dale.— 27 Mngh 1053 8. 

Reiigiuii ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — d.’iluialioii to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Harivarna, 
Viswavarua, Aroica, Dhavula. 

Remarks.— This inscription is very imper- 
fect, several entire stanzas and many words 
being effaced. Prom what remains, appears 
to be the record of the consecration, by Dim- 
valha, of a temple at a village called Mahid- 
dhaja. 

81. Aden, 

Character used in Inscriptions.— ^llymyari- 
tic. 

Remarks. — This record has not yet been 
deciphered.— Vol, XI. p. 968, 

82. Kvngpo, 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Ueben ? 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioneil* 
—Buddhist. 
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TlirscmFnoNd* 


m/cmmions. 


Bi9Qarki^*^Thifr4reoor(l has not yet been de- 
liiphared.*- K ul. Xllli 1 1 3. 

88. Cttvea tf, Mur^r. 

liBnguaii^ of Inscriptioiw. — *P»li. 

Cimmter ut«d in luscriptions^Old f«li 
No. 1, Lat. • * ^ 

RttLigion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 

wBuddhist. ... 

Remarks.— Very inaperfeclly deciphered. - 
VoL XVL p. 412. 

64. Mom'$hedabad, on a gun. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Persian* 

Dale.— 1047 Hegira. 

Character used in Inscriptions,— Persian. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Mahomedan. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Shah Jehan. 
Remarks.— The gun on which this inscrip- 
tion is recorded, was constructed at Jabnngir- 
nagar, olherwise called Dacca, under the Daro- 
aaship of Sher Mohammed.— Vol. XVI. p. 
592. 

65. Nagarjuni cave. 

Language ot Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date. — 1st century B. C. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — No. 2 Lat. 
Religion ; or divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Saiva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Yajna Varma. 
Ananta Varma. 

Remarks.— This reraarkiible inscription, 
found inscribed in a Buddhist cave, records 
the consecration of the Saiva images, Dhee- 
tapati and Devi. — Vol. XVI. p. 595. 

86 . In a temple ut Ootpga. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit. 

Date,— S. 1496 A. D. 1439. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — VaisbnavH. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Durdnma, 
Kuinara Pala, Lakhsmana Pala, Cliandra 
Pala, Nayana Pala, Sandha Pala, Abhaya Deva, 
Mala, Deva, Kashiraja, Barasinha Deva, Bhanu 
Deva. 

Remarks^— Bhairavendra records the con- 
oecration of the images of .Tagannath, Bala- 
rama and Subhadra. The pinecs recorded 
evidently belong to the Pala dynasiy of Gaur. 
Vol. XVL p. 1220. 

87 . Ranodey on a htone slab in a tewgHe. 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 

Date.- lOth century. 

Character used in inscriptions.— Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Someswara, 
Bhairavendra. 

Remarks. — There arc several names in this 
inscription, but as the reading and the Irans- 
Jation are both incorrect, I have not thought 
proper to insert thtm here. — VoL XVI, p. 1081. 


88 . Reharf mar ike, mllgga of Pamram. 
Language of Inicriptioiis.-^SaD8krit* 

Date.— 9th century. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Kutila. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Buddhist 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Ysso varma 
Dava Pala. 

Remarks.— Record the raising of two topei, 
and a temple. — Vol. XVII p. 492. 

89. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 
Date.-S. 1298. 10 Kaitik. 

Ghnrncter used in Inscriptions.— Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Siva. 

Kings or Prinoes mentioned. — Paramardi. 
Remarks. — A poetical eulogium. — Vol. 

XVII. p. 316. 

90. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date — Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
««.Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Vijaya Pala, 
Bhiimi Pala, Jay a Varma, Deva Varma, Ma- 
dana Varma, Pratapa Varma. 

Kemarks, — The subject of the record is 
prolmbly the consecration of certain images 
of Siva, Kamala and Kali, the inscription 
however is too imperfect to admit of satisfac- 
tory decipherment. — Vol. -YF/Lp. 317. 

6 1 . Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions — Sanskrit. 

Date.— Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Not known. 
Heligion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
— Siva, 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— Jatiladhi, Sri 

Bachebba. 

Remarks.— Very imperfect. — Vol.VlI.^. 320. 

92. Kalinger. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not known. 

Character used in Inscriptions . — Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Siva. 

Kings or Princes mentioned —Raja Deva, 
son of Kamalcnda, son of Madana Varma 
Deva, king of Kalinjer. 

Remarks.— Record of the consecration of an 
image of Varada. — Vol. XVI I. j). 32 J. 

93. Kalinger, 

Ii«ngUHge of Inscription,— Sanskrit. 

Date. — Not k/iown. 

Character used in Inscription.— Not known. 
Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mentioned. 
—Not known. 

Remaiks.— Five very imperfect modern in- 
scriptions, from Kalinjer of no value. — Vol 
XVII. p. 68. 
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94 ; Vijaya wtandir, Vdayaput, 

Language ofinscriptioni- — ^nskrit. 

Late — Kot known. 

Character used in Inscriptions.— Kutila. 

Keligion ; or Divinities or Sages mention^ 
ed.— Salutation to the sun. 

Kings or Princes mentioned.— None. 

Remarks. — An eulogium on the sun. — Vol. 
XVIL|;. 68. 

95 . Not hnowh^ on Copper plate. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Sanskrit* 

Date. -66 of some local era. 

Character used in Inscriptions,— Gaur. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Vaishnava. 

Kings or Princes mentioned — Deva Sacti 
Leva, Vanya Raja Deva, Naga Bhatta Deva, 
Rama Chandra Leva, Bhoja Deva, Maheudra 
P«la Deva, Bhoja Deva, Vinayaka Pala Leva. 

Remarks.— Yinayakn Bala, the nephew 
of Bhoja Deva II. grants to his class-fellow 
Bhulluka Bhatta the village of Tikkarika in 
the district of Benares. The place is to this 
day known under the name ,ot Tikkari. The 
donor is evidently a scion of the well known 
Pala dynasty of Gaur — Vol. XVIf. p. 71. 

96. Singapur. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali, 

I'hsracter used in Inicriplioiis— Rather 
peculiar, allied to No. 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed, — Buddhist. 

Remarks. — Buddhist maxim. — Vol. XVII, 

p. 66 . 

97. Keddah. 

Language of Inscriptions. — Pali, 

Character used in inscriptions. — Rather 
peculiar, allied to No, 2. 

Religion ; or Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed— Buddhist. 

, Remarks — Bujidhist maxim. VoK XVIII 
p. 247. 

98. Jaunpur on a 6nrnt brie}. 

Language of Inscriptions, — Sanskrit. 

Late.— S. 1273. 

Character used in Inscriptions, — Gaur, of 
Raja Jayachandra's time. 

Religion ; or Diviifities or Sages mention- 
ed. — Not known. 

Remarks.— This is a deed of mortgage exe- 
cuted in favor of two bankers, Ra Sri Bahina 
and Ra Sri Maha ditya by Ra Oangadevi to 
ensure the liquidation of a debt for 2,250 
draromas. — Vol. XIX. p. 454. 

99. Qojein, 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit 

Date.— S. 1036 A, C. 980. 

Character used in Inscriptions. — KiUila. 

Religion ; of Divinities or Sages mention- 
ed.— Vaishnava. 


K m gs or Prinoea mentioned.--^ Krishna Baja* 
Vairi Sinha, Siyaka, Amoghavasra alias Vak* 
pati, alias Valabha Nafendra. 

Remarks. — The gift of the village Sera- 
bhalapura to a priest in order to May the 
expenses of a tenTple.— Pol. XIX. jp. 470. 

100. Phevfa in Thanbiwar^ on a Aah of 
eanihtone in a temple. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Sanskrit. 

Late. — 279 Samvat, probably of the Val- 
labhi era 

Character used in Inscriptions.— A variety 
of Kuiila. 

Kings or Princes mentioned. — Mahendar- 
pHla, jr^tula— Vajrata, Yajnika, Sagga, Puena* 
Devaraja, Ramnchandra Bhoja. 

Remarks.— This inscription is very im- 
perfect, but interesting, as throwing some 
light on a dark period of Indian history, If 
we may assume the Bhoja of the document 
to be the first of that same noticed by Abui 
Fazei and Piinsep, his era is definitely fixed. 
Fol. XXII. p. 673- 

10 1. Khanniara in Kangra. 

Language of Inscriptions.— Old Pali, 

Lete. — Ist century A. C. 

Character used in Inscriptions, — Arian Pali. 

Remarks.— Of Paliographic importance aa 
shewing the transition stateof the Ariauo-Pali 
character, - X.XIIl. p. 57. 

INSECTS. 


Insec te 

Insect... 

Entunia... 


Fa. 

Q£a. 

Qk. 


Insects Lat, 

Puohi Tam. 

Purbu Tel. 


Insects are a class of invertebrate animals, 
belonging to the articulata, with little joints, 
rhey are six legged, air-breathing, articulata 
animals. Invertebrate animals are divided by 
Lamarck inlo two groups, which he calls Ani- 
maux Apathiques, and Animaux Sensibleg, 
The latter, or the Sensitive Animals, contain 
six classes, of which Insects are the first. 
According to Latrcille*s arrangement, in the 
* Regne Animal,* the class Insecta forms the 
third great division of articulated animalu— . 
arlicnlate<l referring to the numerous joints 
of which this class of animals is composed. 

Tiie following is another classificttion of the 
Articulata. 

Articulata, with little joints 

1. Rotifera, wheel animalcules. 

Example*, atrimals with ciliated jaws. 

3. Cirripedia, cirripeds. 

Examples, barnacles, sea acorns. 

3. Crustacea, ten-legged, aquatic family. 

Examples, crabs, lobsters, shrimps* prawns. 

4. Insects, six-legged, air breathing, articu- 
late animals. 

Examples, the wasp, the bee, the butterfly, 
the beetle, the flea. 
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5, Aracltiiida,t 4lght-l«Kg«d, air bmlbing 
articulate animala* , 

E^amples^ miU8> spiders, scorpions. 

Insects have also been classified by other 
naturalisU as under ' 

1 Apiera« example fleas and lice. 

2 Dipters, sample gnats, flies, &c, 

fl Hemiptera, example bugs, &o 

4 Lepidoptera, example butterflies, moths. 

5 Ortheptera, example grasshoppers, crick- 

ets, &e. 

6 Hymenoptera, example bees, wasps, &o, 

7 Neuropterii, example LibelluU or dra* 

gou*fly Ephemera or may-fly, Pbryga- 

nen or alderfly. 

8 Strepsiptera, example^ parasites on vari- 

ous hymenoptera. 

9 Culeopiera, exampUt cockchafers and 

heetles 

The iusect or Insecta class of animais, is 
now generally arranged into seven orders, viz. 

i Colooptera j v. Homopteroua heiuip- 

ii. Hymenoptera | ftera * 

iii. Orthoptera | \\. Lepidoptera 

iv. Heteropturous hetni])« { vii. Diptcru 

tera 

True Insects may be thus defined Art icn- 
litted animals possessing six legs, two antennmi 
two compound eyes, a small brain at (he 
anterior extremity of a double medullary chord. 
Circulation effected by a pulsating dorsal ves- 
sel provided with numerous valves, Respira- 
tion by tracheae, whicit form two lateral trunks 
and ramify through Ibo body; generation 
oviparous; two distinct sexes ; aduU state%t- 1 
tained through a series of metamorphoses. In- 
serts generally possess tvio pairs of wings; the 
trunk in the adult animal is usually coinpo-ed 
of three chief parts, the h^ad (or caput), thorax, 
and abdomen i or the trunk of an ins* ct may be 
described as cousistina ot thirteen segmentsi of 
which one constitiftes the head, three form the 
thorax, and the remaining nine compose the 
abdomen. The head includes the organs of 
sensation and mandication, and its principal 
parts have received the following names: — 
the ciypeus, vertex, occiput, lenae, cantbus, 
gula, oculi, etemmata, anlennte and the 
trophi. 

Some insecta are hurtful, but some are 
useful to roan and his industries, some are of 
wouderful beauty or are of interest from pecu- 
liarity of struoture. 

The Greeks ate grasshoppers, and liked 
thein amazingly ; the aborigines of New South 
Wales eat them raw, first taking oflf their 
wings. The Chinese thriftily eat the chrysalis 
of the silkworm, after making use of the silk ; 
the larvae of a hawk-moth are also much re- 
lished. The negroes in Jamaica eat the 
Bagong butterflies, after removing the wings, 
and store them up by pounding and smoking 


! them. The Hottentots and the peoples in the 
Eist Indies eat the termites,* or white anti, 
boiled, fried and raw, the female white 
ant in particular is eaten in India and 
Broughton, in his ** Letters written in a 
Maharatta Gamp in ISOfl,'* tells us that they 
were carefully sought after, and preserved for 
the use of the debilitated Lurjee Rao, prime 
minister of Soindia. The natives mix them 
with flour, and make a variety of pastry ; or 
they parch them in pots over a gentle fire, 
stirring them about as is done in roasting 
coffee. They eat them by handfuls, as we do 
comfits ; i have discoursed with several 
gentlemen,” observes Smeatbman, ** upon the 
taste of the. white ants, and on comparing 
notes wo have always agreed that they are 
most % delicious and delieate eating." Dr. 
Livingstone says: — “The white ants, when, 
roasted, are said to be good, somewhat resem- 
bling grains of boiled rice. An idea may, he 
adds, be formed of this dish by what once occur* 
red on the banks of the Zouga. The Bayeiye 
chief, Palaui, visiting us while eating, I gave 
him a piece ot bread and preserved apricots, 
and as he seemed to relish it much, I asked 
him if be had any food equal to it in his coun- 
try ? * Ah !' said he, * did you ever taste 
white ants ?* As I never had, ho replied, 

* Well, if you bad, you would never have de- 
sired to eat anything belter.*" Humboldt 
mentions ants as being eaten by the Marivi- 
tunoa and Marguerataies, qualified with reiia 
as a sauce. Bees are eaten in Ceylon. Mites in 
myriads are consumed in checte* 'Hie grub 
of the palm-weevil, wldch is the size of a 
thumb, is a favourite dish in some parts of 
India. iElian relates of an Indian king, who« 
for a dessert, instead of fruit, set before his 
guests a roasted worm taken from a plant, 
(probably the larva of this instct,) which was 
thought very delioious. — 

111 nature, the Belopidm devour agarics under 
bark* 

Soarahaut atlas, one of the Prionidm is a 
native of Java. 

Therates, a genus of Coleoptera, of the tribe 
Cicindelidee, is confined to South Eastern 
Asia, The following genera, belonging to the 
Cicindelidse, are not uncommon in India, uis. 
Therates, Tricondyla, and Golliurii ; the two 
former are characteristic of a southern range^ 
while the latter is abundant throughout the 
eastern continent. More than sixty species of 
Indian Gicindelid8B,had fallen under Mr. Hope's 
notice : the most splendid of the race abound 
in Nepal, Among various species, however, 
peculiar to the Himalayas, only one approaches 
the form of the European Germanica. 

Dytiscue grUeas, one of the aquatio 
Coleoptera, is found in Europe and in Beib 
gal. 
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Aituchua ioeer, the sacred beetle of tlio 
Kayptiana, ie found iu Egypt aud Western 
Asia. 

T/ie Lampyrides, are a tribe of the Malaco- 
dermous Coleopiera, including the glow worm ; 
and fire.fly. The Fire^Jly is the name given 
to species of Elater and Lampyris, of the order 
Coleoptera, and to the Fulgora of the , tropics. 
F. laternaria is of South America, F. oandelaria 
of S. E. Asia. The latter resort to moist places. 

The Lampyris Fire-fly is the Mouche In- 
miiieuse of the French. The Homaus styled , 
the luminous insects by the common names 
uoctiluca, and luciola. 

The Fhasma; or spectre insects are found in > 
Asia, Africa, S. America, and Australia, and 
from their varied shapes are culled Spectres, 
Phantums Dtvils Horses, Soldiers of Cuyeane, 
Waking Leaves, (Pnyllium)animate(l sticks, &c. 
The Mantis religiosa, amongst the peasants of 
Languedoc is held almost sacred ; they call 
it the Frega Deori, or Prie Dieu. 

Three new species of Paussus have been 
found under stones in Hongkong in the nest 
of a small yellow ant at upwards of seven- 
teen hundred feet. The three species all 
Crepitate, and ut least one of them has a 
discharge staining like that of a Brachiniis. 
The Passalus genus abounds over India and the 
Archipelago. Bees are useful in producing 
hone), and in Afghanistan tiny are semi- 
domesticated as iu Europe. I he Lungeh bee 
of Borneo, and one of smaller size called Nuang, 
produce valuable honey. They generally place I 
their nests uuderneudi the larger biaiicb(s| 
and the Dyaks ascend the trees by means of a ' 
rail of bamboos Amongst the insects which 
infest books in India are two genera, which are | 
usually regarded as accomplices in the work of 
destruction, but which on the contrary pursue 
and greedily feed on the larvae of the death 
watcii and the numerous acari which are 
believed to be the chief depredators that prey 
upon books* One of these maligned genera, 
is a tiny tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which 
three species have been noticed in Ceylon, 
the Ch. librorum Temp, Ch. oblongum Temp, 
and Cli. acaroides Hermnan^ the last of 
which it is believo.1 had been introduced from 
Europe in Dutch and Portuguese books. An- 
other genus of book insects is the Lepisma, the 
iish insect genus, and called so by Fabricius 
from its llsh like scales, tiny silvery creatures 
which feast on the acari and soft bodied inseets 
that infest books. There have only been two 
species described, viz., the L. iiiveO'^fasciatus 
and L. niger. Temp, It has 6 legs. As in- 
sects are very destructive to books in India 
and the pastes or gums employed in the 
bindings, form special objects for the attacks 
of certain tribes i it may be useful to be 
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known, that insects fcfuie to sUack tho 
gum of the cashewout fruit. 

Bugs belong to the family Hemiptera, 
several genera of which oeoar iti India ; amohgst 
others are Cantuo ooellatus, Leptoscelis 
marginalis, Callidea Stookerins, feo* Of tho 
aquatic species, the gigantic Belostoma 
Indicum, attains a size of nearly three 
inches. Some of them are most attractive in 
colour : a green one is often seen On leaves. 
They are quite inoffensive, if unmolested, but 
if irritated exhale an offensive odour. In- 
sects known as bugs have in recent years 
attracted much attention from the anxiety 
and losses they have occasioned to the CoAfee 
planting interests. The Coffee plant has very 
many enemies to contend with, and the follow- 
ing is a list of them by Mr. Nietner. 

1 Pseudococcus adouidum, White or Mealy 

bug. 

Parasites ; Scymnus rotundata. Moteh. 
Encyrtus Nietner i. MoUk. 

Charlocerus muiciformb. Match* 

Acarus translucens. A". 

2 Lecanium Coffeaj, fFalk, Brown or scaly 

bug. 

Parasites ; Scutellista cyanea, Match 
Cepbalcta purpureiventris. Match, 

,, brunneiventris. Match, 

„ fusciventris. Match 
Encyrtus paradisicus. Match, 

„ Nietneri. Match 
Cirrhospilua coccivorus. Match. 

Marietta leopardinus. N. 

Cliilocoriis circumdatus. Schonh, 

Acarus translucens. N, 

3 Lecanium nigrum. xV. Black bug, 

4 Syiicladium Nietneri. Rahh,, Dresd. 

Iledwig. 1 858. 

Trisposporimn Gardner!. Berk, J. Noit, 
Boc. Loud. 1849. , 

A fungus, 

5 Aphis coffem N, Cuffee-louse. 

Parasites : Syrphus Nietneri. Schiner in 

lilt. 

,, spleiidens. Valesch 
Mycromus australis. Hag, Verz Wien. 
Strachia geometrica. Match, 

Lepidopteru. 

7 Aloa lactinea. Cram. 

8 Orgyia Oeylancia N, 

9 Euprocitis virguncuia. Walk, 

10 Irichia exigua. Feld, 

11 Narosa conspersa. Walk. 

12 Liraacodes graciosa. Weatc, Eut, cat. 

13 Drepana ? 

14 Zeuzera Coffeae, N, 

15 Agrolis segetum. Wien V. Black grub^ 
1C Galleriomorpha lichenoides. Fcfcf. 

17 Boarrois Ceylanioa. Feld, 

18 ,, leucostigmaria. Feld, 

1 9 Eupithecia coffearia. Fdd* 
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?0 Torlrix ooiTetfit. FM. 

^ i Gracilaria P coffeifolieila. Motdk* 

Diptera • 

1% Antboinyaa?o<^«». iV. in Moich, 

Ofthoptera* 

13 Pbymatea punetatu, />. 

Coleoptera. 

U At'cyJoncycha 9p^ P White gr^b. 
Arbioea P deatruoton iT. 

Aptera« 

*6 Aoam effete. M 

ICsiniiiQfllia. 

17 Golunda Gray, Coffee-rat 


England pnuoipaily from GalouCta, as ornaments 
ofkimakhua fans, baakeU, ko., and on mualina 
to enrich tlie eiiibroideiy. Tbe beetles wings of 
A kyab, of Burtnab are called Gbenk Poorie; and 
llinngon Poorie. 

was .ppiy by the Greek, 
toa apt eifs^^Upterous Insect which was 
<lirtmgui,hed by yellow traiiBTerse bands, 
rhi. IS the eharaeteriitio of species of Mylabrie, 
o«c of which. M. Fusseleni. occurs in th^ souX 
of Europe, and another, M. Ciohorii in Syria, 
and ihrooghout tbe east. In India it is Mikd 

mm*tlln “j Oily Fly, no doubt 

from tbe oil-lilte exudation which the insects of 

"rticulatlons of 


The » rat" doe. much misehW by th.1rV.U; s^rAnoV^^^^^^^ 

C: s-.'jsr iuS i:i£ 

Nour. The rat., monkeys, snd squirrsis com- when the offioina/uiSinc Plv" 
piit great depredations in fruit lime • tliev used hiii it Uaa km/i • '}^ ceme to be 

.re partial to tL sweet pulp UlchThcy^fe catl 
jest but evacuate the beans whole. 


called Melee veaicatorius by Linnseus Lv'tta ve* 


Of the locusts which. ;t kur;*!.. devas- brSr Ga^r' •"*' 
late some countries, the Acrydiura ifGiyllus) lieetles in a' small **'® ^®*'®«tory 

«.gratori«m is that of Afrioa'and th‘i«uTof S he L uTI « ns^TZ”'*'"? 
hsiaand Q. greg.rius that ofSinai. TlieMi«.. o«i.l,..i Ti “*'??• *"<» disti,.- 


» • A ^ aim me aouiu o 

Asia and G. gregarius that of Sinai* The Migra- 
tory Locust, Acrydiurn (or .dildipodium) raitnra 


gmshed it by the title Oanti:.;^^;* " 

.num, which . euro StV,;VS 

IS greenish with transparent elytra, of .peeie. i kve teef UnlowS ^ 
h ^t» grey whitish wing, and pi/k legs. Melos mM^w^ is 1 

ffhey have the power of inflating themselves the genus. ^ ** apecnnen of 

Tney are bred iu the deserts of Arabia atfd Mv^^brU frXf « ‘®* ">0 

lailary. Ihe Cepbalmmia oris (syn oestrus and thn Panih ^ ^®i °*** ^^* ^'•^^I’aris gigas, 

b>..) is found.in Europe and the IiidTes, i ?. 00 ™^!" '' a* ’'".'T’ 

»y> Its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep ind the H«d™ Jd ““fshbourhood of Dacca, in 
he^worm from it occupies the frontal siSuses. rSSs^ffi loS? n •"'* "““e- 

1 fflstrus equi occurs in the south of Europe « good If • Published 

^ud in Persia. It i, a dipterous insect. Its Trowslira " f eh. ‘2 -“l? »■« 

tggsare deposited on the hair of the horse •'»« Asiatic Society, p. Jig 

-dlieked L the stomach, and when c^m! broad “The elvtro'’"‘ *? “'®'' Ird 

ilHe the insects pass through the canal. wi^h * ° T? ®“®®’^* "» marked 

The Bu.ocer«lub„.,Cur«min„. of Ceylon, brown irDuTiif 

a a beetle of the south of India which mTwith in th, ^ 

wnetra'cs the trunk of the coooanut tree ne.r ^ "a»ie of (he 

he ground and there deposits its eggs and iu ud'l i. f"”'?®"'®''';'-) The Caniharis vio- 

irubs, when hatched, e^t their 4 ipward^ „ th^hT ““ti,'''*!}. f'’*““®"' 

hroughtherentreofthetree, tothetop-^where before the miti l5^* prociirca 

hey pierce the young leal buds and cio incre- rion vWd.!^ ‘*''® ®®®“®"®*'* “* 

ible damage. "° *"®'® ‘wn. yields on an average one-third more of 

_ Beetles, belong to the class ofidsecU called SThon, ^ '' ®^ ‘'’® 

/olroptera : they are very numerous in tropical etrenvih m i .^® ** ®acerlain 

ndw and the blistering beetles of India.*^are h«ln5.J.fclTi'’f."’*Li* *?**''*<» Vomits 


From other ludi uTeeUesT. obreT.n btSlXr^M 
rticio of eommeree in the beautifnl wing oases DnnT.!?w^“ n- P“*i“'®‘«- end M, 
r el^» of the Bupreslis they an of a b^limt fn Wo ®®‘^ *"’®®‘* ®®® 
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treated by the Chine«.-%»i^. 

Ceyhn, Booker^iBm. Jour., Vol. IL p. 66. 
Boyh. O'Shauglinmy, poge 684, 

TU Coccm ifcnus of insect! belongs 
to the order Kemiptere. The species known 
in India are the C. cacti, the cochineal insect ; 
the 0. lacca that yields the stick lao ol 
commerce, and the C. maniparus of Arabia, 
which punctures the Tamarixgallica, and causes 
the exudation of the Arabian manna. There arc 
two varieties of Coccus cacti, the true or grana 
fins, and the grana sylvestris, and after prolong- 
ed efforts on the part of Dra. James Anderson 
and Berry of Madras, in 1795, the C. sylvestris 
or wild species of the cochineal insect was in- 
troduced into Bengal by Captain Neilson of H. 
M. 74th Regiment. It throve rapidly on the 
Cactus indicft, indigenous opuntia, the country 
nopal, and between 1800 and 1807, 74,36641b8^. 
of the cochineal amounting to Rupees 142,913 
in value was shipped to England, but at a loss, 
as the will species was greatly inferior to the 
true The cochineal insect was introduced 
into Java about the yewr 1825, as a Govern- 
ment experiment, and apparently with more 
success in its production than in British 
India, for so long ago as 1844 it was exported 
from Batavia to the estimated value of 93,819 
guilders. The species introduced into India 
swarms at certain seasons, and settles on one of 
the species of Cactus, which they immediately 
destroy. The whole neighbourhood of lloraana- 
bad near Beder in 1865, was surrounded with 
prickly pear which then disappeared under one 
of these swarms. The Coccus lacca, produces the 
substance called lac, it inhabits India, is found 
on various trees in great abundance (Ficus re- 
ligiosu and F- Indica, Butea frondosa, croton 
trees and Rharaus jujuba). When the females 
of this Coccus have fixed themselves to a part 
of the branch of the trees on which they feed, 
a pellucid and glutinous substance begins to 
exude from the margins of the body, and in the 
end covers the whole insect with a cell of this 
substance, which, when hardened by exposure 
to the air, becomes lac. So numerous are 
these insects, and so closely crowded together, 
that they often entirely cover a branch ; and 
the groups take different shapes, ns squares, 
hexagons, &a, according to the space left 
round the insect which first' began to form 
its cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatched, and the young ones eat their way out. 
It is found encircling twigs and branches. The 
broken iwigs covered with these incrustations 
are called Stic lac* in commerce. After the 
colour has been extracted and further purified 
thell lac results. Coccus polonicus is a species 
which is used in <lyeing a red colour. It is now 
chitfly employed by the Turks for dyeing wool, 


silk, and hair, and for staining the nails of 
women’s fingers. 

Lao lake was first made in Calcutta in the 
beginning of the 1 9th century and^ afterwards 
the lac dye. Coccus sinensis of China secretes 
a wax from which eandles are made. 

SUk.-^U. P. Mailla in his I’Histoire generaJc 
de la Chine, mentions that B. C. 2,600, Si-ling- 
chi, wife of the emperor of Chins, Hoang-ti, was 
enjoined by him to utilize the thread of the silk 
worm in which she succeeded. It is produced by 
several genera of the Bombycidse called Silk 
worms. Silk worms are liable to several diseases. 
Lumtleij are worms wbicii have not strength 
to moult. They should be early Yemoved, as 
they die and infect the room. ArpiaHt have 
exhausted all their strength in the last moult 
and have not even strength to eat. 

The yellow or flat worms easily die. The 
flat or mom, are soft and indolent worms, 
become very fat from eating a great deal, soon 
die and become putrid. 

The most severe disease, as the most gene- 
ral, is the muicadine. The losses occasioned by 
it are reckoned in France to be equal to one- 
sixth of the profits. A worm may be eating 
as usual, when suddenly it becomes a dull 
white and not long after dies, becomes reddish 
and rigid. Twenty* four hours after death, a 
white effiorescence shows itself round the head 
and rings and soon after all the body becomes 
floury. This flour is a fungus, the Botrytis 
bassiana of which the myelium develops itself 
in the fatty tissue of tlie caterpillar, attacks 
the intestines and fructifies in the exterior. 
Some suppose tins disease to be contagious. 

The Qattine ailment is aiiother epidemic dis- 
ease which shows itself from the very beginning 
of the rearing. The losses it has occasioned in 
Europe in the past ten years are very great, and 
the countries of the Cevennes, the principal 
seat of the silk culture in France have been 
ruined. 

Anthera papkia, the Tusseh silk worm, 
called Bughey in Northern India, is found 
in Assam, Bengal, Bheerbhoom and Bahar and 
feeds on the Zyziphus Jujuba or Her and on 
the Assan. It has not been domesticated. 

Satumia arruudi is the Arrundi Tusseh 
Silk moth of India. It feeds on the arandi 
or castor oil plant. 

Bombyx Cynthia, is met with in the lower 
ranges of the Ilimalnya, at Darjeling, Mussooree 
and Nepaul. It is partial to the leaves of the 
Ailanthus glandulosa but eats also those of 
the Xauthophyllum hostile and Ricioos co- 
meases. 

Three species of Attneus feed on the 
oak, in Japan, viz., A,, Yama-Mai : A. Pernyi 
and A* Mylitta. The silk of the A* 
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Mail if next to that of tho mulbeny lilk worm. 
It ia aa brighti but ia laaa fine and atrong. 
’Ita larvm are of great aiae : the cocoon 
resembles that of the mulberry, and the moth 
is large and beantiful and of ' a bright yellow 
colour. It was introduced into France in 1863. 

Attacus Pamyt yields a remarkably beautiful 
•ilk, fine, strong and brilliant and which can be 
spun with great ease. The tissues obtained 
from it partake of the qualities of ordinary silk, 
of wool and of cotton. It feeds on the oak 
in Mantchouria* It has been acclimatized in 
France and hopes are entertained of it. 

AUacm mylUta produces a silk even su* 
perior to A. Pernyi. This worm is found in 
various parts of Bengal, and in the Hanjab and 
its brownish silk of bright form texture is the 
tuiseh of commerce, which is largely exported. 

The AttacvA {Bomhyx) cynthia feeds on the 
Ailanthus. Its silk is a sort of floss silk, hold- 
ing a middle place between wool and the 
silk of the mulberry tree worm, and in France 
the silk has been successfully wound off its 
cocoon* 

The Attacui (Bombyx) rtcini produces a sijk 
which much resembles that of A* Cynthia, 

The Saturma pavonia major spins a brown 
cocoon, with a coarse silk. It inhabits France, 
bat not further north than the latitude of Paris. 

Saturnia carpini, the Emperor moth oo 
curs in England. 

Bombyx tteustriSf the Lackey, and B. pro- 
cessionea, the Procession moth occur in Europe. 

Himalayan entomology in character ia both 
Asiatic and European, and the inter- 
mingling of forms of temperate and tropical 
climes is one of its most distinguishing pecu- 
liarities. In its valleys, probably influenced 
by the heat and moisture of the jungle, 
southern forms predominate over northern • 
and it is not unlikely, that to the niiinterrupied 
belts of jungle stretching along tlie mouiilMin 
ranges, we may partly trace several tropical 
phytyvorous genera far beyond their apparent 
natural limits. Some carnivorous insects are 
also found ranging far to the north in the 
Himalayas ; an example of which is Anthia 
6-gattata, a well-known native of the tropics ; 
the specimens, however, are mere dwarfs, 
compared with those of Peninsular ladia, a 
fact which may be regarded as a proof, that 
Anthia has here reached its extreme limits, and 
consequently will soon disappear (as is the 
case^ and be represented by another type, 
fulfilling the same functions, only under 
a difference of form. Among the CicindelidsB, 
Colliuris appears ; among the Carabidm, 
we find Desera, Omphra, and Cyclosoraus ; 
among the Lamellioornes, Eucolora, Mi- 
mela, and Dioronocephalus ; and to these may 
be added, Anisotelus belonging to Telepborid»| 


and Podontia and Phyllocharia to the Chry* 
sometidm ; all of these are attached to warm 
countries, and some, indeed, are seldom found 
but within the torrid zone. Many genern from 
the HimaUyaa evince an a/Buity to Eumpean 
types ; various Himalayau genera closrly np<* 
proximate Siberian forms, and some of the 
species described by Dr. Gebler from the Altaic 
chain of mountains, particularly some Chxy* 
soQielidm, are believed to be indigenous in both 
regions, some few, however, are worth noticing, 
such as Broschus and true Carabus, Geotrupes 
and Pimelia ; the two last have been declared 
by high authority never to be found in India, 
liegarding identity of Insects occurring in the 
Himalayas, as well as in Europe, there are 
several species of Die following genera of 
Coleoptera, namely, Elater, Melolontha, Chty. 
somela, Cnssida, and Coccinella, which seem 
to be the same as those of England ; among 
the carnivoroua Injects, Dermestes lardarius, 
and viiipiiins, Corynetes violaceus, and ruflpes, 
and some of the Sia^liilinidm, are essentially 
the same in Europe and the Himalayas. Of 
Lepidoptera, Papilio machaon, is evidently the 
same as that met with in England ; the same 
remark will apply to Vanessa Atalauta, and 
Cynthia cardui. The pervading character of 
Indian Entomology is uniformity. It is true 
that we meet with numerous genera, both of 
tropical and temperate climes, assoeiated to- 
gether ; the former more abundant, the latter 
less frequent (as we might naturally expect) than 
in the Himalayas. There is, however, a greater 
intermingling of forms than at first sight would 
be readily imagined ; but when we take into 
consideration, that many of the species re- 
sembling those of Europe may have been cap- 
tured on the mountain ranges, at a considerable 
elevation we may partly account for it. When 
we look to the range which genera here enjoy, 
it is very considerable : in part of the Hima- 
layas, at the extreme southern points of India, 
in the West, and even in its Eastern Isles, 
there i.H one pervading character, evincing 
every where the prevalence of tropical genera. 
To speak more specifically, in Nepal and the 
soutberumost extremity of the Mysore, and in 
Ceylon, at Bombay, and at Madras, at Calcutta 
and Singapore, in Japan and Java, with the 
rest Of the Polynesian hies, the majority of the 
same types abound ; and what is of more conse- 
quence, a great majority of the same species 
also occur in most of the abovementioned re. 
gioDS. Having noticed the intermingling of 
genera belonging to Europe and Asia, if we 
turn our eyes to Africa, we shall there find a 
considerable similarity in the entomology of 
this quarter of the globe with that of Asia s 
among the Carabidm occur Anthia, Ortbo- 
gonius, Trigonodactylsi and Siagona. Among 
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llie LamellicorBflf, Kpirinus find PopilUii the 
coniinl Bapmttdff and the extraoniinarjr Pant- 
lidtt, which last are chiefly found only in these 
regions ; and to these may be added, as welj 
as many more, the genera Melyris. Megalopus, 
Sagra, and Adorium ; Dorylus, among the 
Hymenoptera, and Biopsia amonir the Bipiera. 
Passing from genera iq species, we shall find 
that precisely the same occur in both conti- 
nents i among the moat oonspiouous, Copris 
midas, Sabeeue, and Fithecius, Cetonia cornuta, 
ftnd Lyita gigas. Even supposing that no 
identical species occurred, which were common 
to Asia, and Africa, yet we cannot help 
observing the very remarkable similarity in the 
representatives of each ; one example of which 
is, Ateuchus sanctiis, which very closely 
resembles the celebrated Sacred Beetle of 
the Egyptians, the object of their worship, 
by some regarded as an emblem of ferii- 
lity, but more probably that of eternity aiiiale 
species of Indian Casnonia, and Bryptidse, 
Brypta is a Nepalese individual of this family 
belonging to the genus Besera, Leach which is 
described in General Hardwicke’a collection. | 
Five others are also recorded as inhabiting 
India, 

Of the Leliadae^ LeUa^ is of rare occurrence 
in the East ; unioolor, is from the Himalayas ; 
aploa is found at Poona. Orthoganius is com- 
. inon to AfHoa and Asia : the gigantic species, 
however, predominate in the latter country. 

The true type of Hclluo, 
exclusively belongs to New Holland : the genus 
denominated Ompbra by Br. Leach, applies 
solely to the Indian Helluones. Ozaena and 
Pseudozmna inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne ; 
while Trigonodaciyla appears in Africa and 
Asia. The Graphipterw of the sandy deserts 
have no representative in the East, One g« nus 
appears to unite Braebinus and Anthia : the 
latter is found throughout the continent of 
India. Some of the specimens from Nepal, 
however, are very diminutive. Aptinus is 
partly confined to Northern Europe and 
Amenca *, while true Brachinus enjoys the 
unlimited range of the world, Catascopus is 
found in Nepal, and resembles in its habits 
Elsphrus or Europe, and probably occupies its 
place. Byscolus, Promecoptera, and Thy- 
reopterus, prefer the southern tropical regions, 
and are not found to range as far north as the 
Himalayas. 

A'corih’dea.-— Siagons atrata is met with in 
Nepal and various paiti of India : a specw 
jvma from Egypt, if not the sdif^same, is so 
excs^ingly'ariK'^in size and sculpture, that it 
is very difficult dntinguisb. The Scaritidem 
abound in both heinlCp**®'^*’ Scapterus of 
India is represented ^ Oxystomus in the 
Brazils, and in Africa h Aoanthoscelie. 


Sqrpididm^^VLesf^W are found dispersed 
neerly in all the countriea of the gfa^ : thef 
abound more in the aretio than antertio regioito^ 
The following genera ere recorded es belonging 
10 India, ete. Harpalus, Piatymetopus, Beleno* 
pborus, Cyclosomus, and many otheie. Some 
Species of Ophoitus from Bengal and Poona, 
dosely resemble British speoies. 

Some of the genera of this 
family are not confined to the temperate zones ; 
the major part of them prefer the polar regions. 
Pogonus and Cnrdiaderus are met with in Asia 
and Africa. 

Ca/aWidm.—Prislonychus inhabits Nepal 
and Europe ; while Calathus prefers a northern 
more than a southern climate. 

Feroniada ^ — In India we meet with Tiigo- 
notoma, Catadromus, Leaiicus, and Bistrigus t 
most of them peculiar to that continent. 
Argutor antique occurs in the. East ; Omaseus 
and Plotysina in Nepal ; and Steropus in the 
vicinity of Poona. Cephnlotes is found in 
I Nepal and Australia : Amara is captured in 
I Japan ; Antarctia and Masoreus are equally 
natives of Europe, Africa and Asia and several 
nondeicript species from the East of the latter 
genus, are to be found in English cabinets. 

iSj^MrtWtf.-'The genus Sphodrus occurs 
in Nepal, and the anomalous form of Mormo- 
lyce in Java and Singapore ; which last has 
been ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a sub- 
I cortical feeder. 

I OallUlidoe , — Epomis and CbeJmnius abound 
in the tropics ; the maculati d set appear common 
to Asia and Africa, each country possessing 
species almost exact representatives of each 
other. Chelsenius nepalensis approaches in 
form to Licinus* ; Oodes is widely dispersed 
over India, Gallistus occurs in the Mysore. 

B^/t(/o?.->Rembu8 is found on the Mala- 
bar and Coromaiided coasts, at Calcutta, and 
ill Nepal : FanngseuB has its metropolis in 
India. 

Proeeridte . — Among the Insects collected 
by Br. Wallich, there were four or five species 
of true Onrabus, Wherever the oak grows, 
there Calosoroa will be found. C. indicum 
inhabits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary 
to keep ill check the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, the Calosomata must be equally 
necessary to keep within bounds these luseets, 
which sometimes destroy, in northern climes, 
nearly the folisge of the year. 

Bembidiidce,^k single species of Tachys 
is the only example. 

Frkhidm. — Btenolophus, Acupalpus and 

Tetragonoderus have occurred. 

Aquatic ooleoptera' are appa- 
rently not much influenced by climate : the 
temperature of water not varying like that of 
68 
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»tb« iiMo« wa ttCfiwith 
tha ipeoiei in Ihe .iDteripf ^ India 

and the aouth of Franoe. Pyticat appears 
oonfioed tol^oiiharo Kniopeor America, while 
Cyhtsier ia dispersed throughout the world* 
Buiiectee sod Ujdaitcus belong to Nepal and 
In^ij and to the latter country we may add 
also the tbllowing genera; via. Colymbetei, 
lja«?oopbilat» Noterus, Hypbydrui and Hydro- 
porua. 

^nnid#. --Many gigantie species of 
Gyriuidffi abound in India. Dineutus Nepal* 
ensis, poiitas, and apinnaus, have been found 
within the HimalMyaii diatricts. — Roylf, page 
57. Crmfurd Diet, page 112. Kirby and 
iprnes, Fo^* /, p. 320. Voh If, 142, 
quoted in Eng, Cyc, Vd, II, p. 1 44. Royle 
on Ihe. Productive Reeoureee-of India^ p, 57. 
L, Fignier^ Ineect life, 

HydrophiUda , — Several genera of this family 
are aa widely diatributed aa the Dyticidae ; and 
most of those found in India inhabit Nepal. 

Eecrophaga , — Carrion feeders abound more 
in warm countries than ia generally believed. 
The religious prqjudicea of tbe Indiana not 
allowing them to touch a dead body» may ac- 
count for the few apeci^^a which have hitherto 
reached Europe from the East. Necrophorus, 
Necrodea, Silpha, and Oiceoptoma, are ^met 
with in India and Nepal. 

NUidalidat which have been captured in 
India. In the Engidaa family we find Tri- 
plax, Ip8) and Haciie ; in the Erolylidw, Ero- 
tyiua ; and next to this group, Languiria and 
Eumorphus should be placed ; genera abound- 
ing in species in Nepal and India. 

Dermestida . — This genua, and its congeners, 
is apparently a predominant group throughout 
the world. In gem ral Hardwicke’s collection, 
there is a Nepalese specimen of Dermestes, 
similar in every respect to D. lardarius of 
Europe ;’a second species is closely allied to D. 
vulpinus of Africa. It is scarcely possible that 
either of them can have been imported into the 
Himalayas by commerce. ' 

Among the drawings of tbe 
Nepal collection, made purposely for General 
Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenus are figur- 
ed ; they appear novel in form. 

Hi8ierida,^Thi6 family abounds in India, 
more than fifty species are known from tbs 
East 

Lucandd(B,’^Same of the Lueanidee resemble 
British species very closely, while others arc 
the same as those in Java and Sinaapore. 
Forty species had been submitted to Mr, Hope’s 
inspectioo. 

Paesalidet srs not equally abuudaut in the 
Old, as in the New World. 

Zgmel/tcprnea.— The celebrated Ateuchus 
Egyptiorum, or Sacred Beetle, h«i almost an 


exact repreienlilive in India. Gymoopleurus 
eapioola, Ropst and G. asuitus Jeh, Imth of 
them African species, are replaced in the last 
by 6. sinuatua, Jed, and spiendens, Hope, 
Ksyphua is met with in both hemispheres. 
Epirinus ia an African, as well ac an oriental 
form. Several Indian Cepridio resemble those 
of Egypt. Gopris midas of India and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with C. laid is of Africa. 0. 
Sabsus and C.Pithecius appear common to both 
continents, and are equally abundant in Ceylon; 
and several smaller species of Copria, ftom the 
eastern part of Africa, if not the same, approach 
80 closely to those of Western Asia, ns to 
induce a belief that they are . the same insects, 
only modified by climate. Onitis and Oniti- 
cellus have also several repreientativps in both 
regions, if not in some instances the self-same 
species. Onthopliagus abounds more in India 
than any other country ; some of them unri- 
valled in size, spletidour, and variety of form. 
More than 120 oriental spemes may be seen 
in European cabinets ; Pactolus of Nepal 
and India, is represented in Senegal by Harpax, 
Jab, Aphodins, compared with Onthophagus, as 
an Indian group, ia quite insignificant; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, including those of 
Manilla and the Eastern Isles ; There was only 
a single specimen of Trox in General Hard- 
wicke’s collection. •• 

GeolrupidcB,^Ol three species of Geolrupes 
> one is ftom Delhi, a second from Japan, a third 
from tbe Himalayas. Bolboceas appears in some 
measure to supply the place of Geotrupes, 
which last is not so important a group in the 
East, as in a northern region* Orphnus, 
Athyreus, and Hybosorus, occur in India. 

8caralau8,^\)ndn this term, the most 
gigantic and remarkable insects of the Old 
World are ranged. Four species, allied to S. 
Atlas, Jab, are indigenous to Nepal, there are 
several genera of Scarabmidm, besides Otyctes, 
found on the Himalayas some of them ap- 
proaching African types. 

Melolonthidoe. — Some of the Mclolonthm of 
Nepal are closely allied to the British M. 
vulgaris ; others again, with the margins of 
the thorax serrated, evince their affinity to 
tropical species. Oeniates, Apogonia, ko, are 
comnosi to tbe Himalayas, the whole continent 
of India, and the Southern Isles tbe genera 
Mimeisa and Eucblora appear peculiar to 
the East : there are thirteen Mimelae deaoriib- 
ed ; several from Nepal, Eucblora appears 
wheiuver Mimela ranges, and is more abundant 
in species. The genus Popillia, appears nearly 
equally abundant in Asia aad Africa, and ia 
oomrnoQ to the Old and New World. Fourteen 
species huve been collected in Nepal. Also, 
tbe following genora of Meloronthida 
Anomala, Hoplis, Apogonia, and AdoxeUts. 
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Acanthurus, Triobiut, and Dl* 
nroDooephalue, inhabit the, Himalaya*. The firit 
of these form* approaches European type, the 
Utter it the representative in India of what 
l^oliathus is in Africa, and Inoas in Southern 
Ameriea. Goli^tida i* a eonspicuons family, 
and may justly be ranked among the most 
iraordinary forms of the Insect world. 

Cetaniadoe,-’ Campsiura xanthorhina, Hope^ 
is represented in Africa by Cetonia scutellata. 
Jab. C. cornuta, Jab. is found in Africa, as 
well as Asia. More than 111 species occur in 
India, it is evident that the metropolis of Cetoni- 
adm is situated in the tropical regions. 

Buprfstida . — Of this superb an extensive 
family, comprising at present more than one 
thousand species, the most magnificent inhabit 
India ; the splendid Sternocera and giant Ca- 
toxantha range the equator and the tiopics. I 
Ninety species belong to the continent of India, j 
many to Nepaul, the hies of Java and Sumatra, | 
among them are forms of temperate as well as 
of northern climes. 

JSlateridcB . — Several Nepalese Elateridse 
closely resemble British species, in Nepal Eta- 
ter ccenosus, Hope ; and various species, which j 
in Europe frequent the oak, alder, and willow, 
have Nepalese species nearly resembling them, 
and we have stated that there is a correspond- 
ence of vegetation between Europe and the 
Himalayas 

Qtbrionida examples occur in India. 

Lgmpyrida llie East boast of numerous fine 
species, unsurpassed probably by those of south 
America. The warm damp of the jungle is 
peculiarly adapted to the habits of this family. 
Lycus end Omalysus, as well as Lampyris 
a^und in the Himalayan range. 

MaUcodci'ntaffi.— The families composing 
this group are more abundant in Nepal than 
Oentyil India ; and yet they are not of 
rare occurrence. Anisotelus, appears to be 
peculiar to tiie East. Several species of Mala- 
ohius and Melyris enjoy au Ariatic and African 
clime. 

Oleridcfft — abound in the East. 

Blinida ; have been found in the Mauritius. 

BoUriehida are abundant, and it is not 
unlikely that the Paussidm commence where 
the Ptinidee terminate, 

QrouHonidee of the numerous genera of 
this family, Nepal contains many tropical 
forms, as well as other, which are peculiar to 
temperate climes, some of them extending 
from the Himalayas, even to new Holland, 
particularly Sipalua. 

Gwujiia are common to India and Nepal 

Prionida, Prionus loves the torrid and 
tropical zones ; some of the Himalayan species 
indicate an alliance to European types. 


Lamiada.^The largest, as #oll at the most 
beautiful species of this fhmilyi are found in 
Nepal. —Lamia Boylii, Hope, n nnmalled in 
size ; and L. Walliehii surpassee all other in 
beauty and colouring ; it is found in Nepal, 
Japan, at Singapore, and the Isle of Java. 
Cerambyx, Callidium, Clytus, and S^perda, 
are predominant groups, and are found in ail 
countries ond climates. Many Nepalese species 
exactly represent Eihropean types. 

6'a^nWitf.— Donacia occurs in Java, several 
species of Sagra are fouud on the Nympheacete. 
Whether Sagra attaches itself to peculiar water- 
plants or frequents the same as the former genus 
18 donbtful. Megalopus is found in Nepal, in 
Africa, as well as South America. Grioceris also 
appears to be a predominant group, while 
Adoriuin is confined more to Asia than Africa. 

Qallerucida — Galleruca and Auofaenia 
abound in Nepal, Halticm are found throughout 
the world, and are intended probably to keep 
in check particular vegetation. In Europe, the 
genera Brassica and Sinapia almost annually 
suffer from their depredations ;they appear to 
abound more in light and sandy soils ; and 
where lime is used instead of animal manure, 
the crops are less attacked. 

I Many of the Nepalese 

species resemble those of Siberia ; others ap- 
proximate closely to European forms, so much 
so, that in many instances if not the same( 
they are certainly similar representatives of 
their respective countries, and probalily fulfil 
the same offices and functions. Podontia and 
Phyllocharis seem peculiar to Asia and New 
Holland. 

Eumolpida. — The Euinolpidm of India are 
not surpassed in beauty or splendour by those 
of South America : they seldom, however, equal 
the latter in size. Clythra and Oryprocephulua 
occur in the east, both of them abouiidiug more 
ill temperate than tropical countries ; several 
species occur in the Himalavas. 

Cassidida — About fifty species of Indian 
Cassida have come under notice ; some of the 
Nepalese species resemble English specimens, 
and may be parasitic on the thistle. 

CocciTusllida. — Cocoinella 7-pimcata, Fab, 
appears common to Europe and Asia. 

-ffwytrfea.-— Hispa erinacea and two undes- 
cribed species are abundant in Nepal. 

Tenehrionid(e.—~}Ax^eier and Tagenia, are 
common to India, Upis and Tetiebris are found 
in the Himalayas, and are abundant in the 
tropics. 

Pimliarim. — Piraelia occurs in the vicinity 
of Poona. Sepidium, Blaps, Eurynotus, and 
Opatrum, occur in the East ; the first prefers 
the souihern tropic ; the two next appear at 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Nepal ; and the last is 
widely dispersed throughout the East. 
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Diaperida and Ooupphus, are boil* common 
to Asia and AfrioOi Ciatela and Lagria : the 

I . 


tmlL't.’’""* !? “V <» “en* 

tioued the wide range of tho Onam Fl» 
the Mme m Englnnd, India, and Amarin; tha 
Gnats and l&squitoes, eommon to the four 
quarters of the g;[obe, alike tho pest of tho 
Indian and Laplauderj and, lastly, various 
species of Muses, as widely dispersed as tho 
Uf-domesticated sparrow of Gnat Britain, 
Passing by the Apttra. and the various parssites 
of birds, quadrupeds, and of man himself, we 
find among the I/emipara, several identical 
t|>ecies of PenUloma, tteduvius, Tetyra, besides 
Cimex lectulanus. the scourge of all count^L 
and Climates. Asia and Europe have many 
sects in common, and probably other parts of the 
world will eveiiinally be found to present not 
only similar genera and representatives, but also 
the same idMlical species, subject to the modifi- 
cations of oilman and other external circum- 

tl.ill'V?*'* f“»y one- 

third of Its northern part, have a muoh^ drier 

atmosphere than that of the rest of its surface • 
and their cli^mate and vegetation are nearlv 
similar to those of the Carnatic with which 
this island may have been connected at no 
ve 7 remote period. The difference of its 

of Central Hindustan and the 

greater number of species of ’ LeVidoZrT I C*"**'* i “L ‘''*l ‘"'ect-fauna 

widely disseminated throughout the world 'T' ,1"^“ ’**’’^ to have more 

than of any other Order. In Asia an.i ' “>«" ‘o the 

Europe we meet with Papilio machaoii, India just 
Cjonepteryx rharani ; with some species appears more to 

Ulias and Pontia, with Vanessa Atalania, ' ,f“„ of Australasia 

nndl fiVnihin narilii! • onr* ' t'lftn tilOSG Oi thc IDOffi nnrt.h0rii nnnt a 


t groupa 

discovered in Java. 

iSfa^pk^e— This family U the grand rCoep* 
tacle for the various forms of the Heteromera. 
Among the Indian genera we find Aiiiaiygmus* 
Cnodulon, and Platycrepis, with several true 
Helopida, rivalling in splendour and magni- 
tude those of the South American Continent. 

Mordellida.’^m^i of these Insects are 
parasites of the Hymenoptera, and abound in 
tropical oliraatesw Their olfice is probably to 
keep in check, and prevent the too rapid in- 
crease of Vespidae and Bombidm : they are 
common to the Old and New World. 

Oantharida, — This family contains insects 
which are used in Medicine, and denominated 
Blister Flies. Lytta gigas, Fad„ is found 
abundantly in India, and also in Senegal ; 
and several species of Mylabria common to 
both continents. 

SiaphUinid(».-^By the families Notoxidm 
and Soydmffinida. we arrive at the Paelaphid® 
and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which lermil 
nate the Coleoptera. AnthilephiU and Notoxus 
occur in Nepal, and Scydmaenua in Java ; 
various other genera of Staphiliiiidae are wide- 
ly dispersed throughotit the East. 

Lepidopiera, —There appear to be a much 


and Cynthia cardui ; and to these might be 
added, several identical Sphingidm, particularly 
Acherontia, Atropos, Deilephila, Celerio, and 
Sphynx. Amon*? the Noctuidm, Geometridse, 
lortricidffi, and Tineidm, many species will 
also be found inhabiiants of both continents. 
In the OriAopiera, some Grylhdm are common 
to countries remotely situated, which may 
partly be accounted for by the migratory habits 
of these insects ^ and the same remarks may 
be applied to the Sphingidm. Among the 
BUttidm, several tropical species range widely; 
some of them have become naturalized even in 
a northern climate ; and it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find Indian, Brazilian, and New 
Holland species in a high state of perfection 
alive in the houses of London ; and among the 
Eastern Neuroptera, there occur various Libbe- 
lulinm and Hemerobeidm, closely resembling 
Eoglisb species. 

Among the ffpfimopiera, may be noticed 
the universal ranger, Evania appendigaster, ever 
attendant on Blatta ; some lobneumonidm, 
Crabronid®, Apidae, and Vespidm, all of them' 
presenting identical species with those of Britain, 
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than those of the more northern continent. 

A colleclioB made by Mr. Layard was parllv 
formed m the dry northern province of Ceylon 
and among them more Hinduetan inseeta are to 
^ observed than among thoae collected by Dr. 
lempleton, and found wholly in the district 
between Colombo and Kandy. According to 
thia view the faunas of the Neilgheriy Moun- 
tains, of Central Ceylon, of the peninsula of 
Malacca, audof Australasia would be found to 
forin one group j while thoae of Northern 
Ceylon, of the western Dekhaii, and of the 
level parta of Central Hindustan would form 
another of more recent origin. The insect 
fauna of the Carnatic is also probably similar 
to that of the low lands of Ceylon i but it is 
still unexplored. The regions of Hinduatan 
m which apeciea have been chiefly collected 
suoh as Bengal Bilhet, and the Punjab, are at 
the distance of from 1,300 to 1,600 miles from 
Ceylon, and therefore the insects of the latter 
are fully as different from those of the above 
regions as they are from those of Australasia 
to which Ceylon la as near in point of distaoce. 
and agrees more with regard tolatitnde. 



INSBCTS. 


INSICT0. 


Hagen believea the fauna of the moun- 
taina of Cejflon to be quite different from that 
of the plains and of the shores. The south 
aod west diitriot have a very moist climate, 

• and as their vegetation is lik% that of Malabar, 
their insect-fauna will probably also resemble 
that of the latter region. — TennenV% Sketches 
qf the Nat^ Hist, of Gej/lon, p. 442, 443. 

Chinese insects were described as far back 
as 1798 in the times of Fabricius and of 
Donovan, with this exception, there were very 
scanty notices of other Chinese insects until 
Mr. Hope, in March 1842, published half a 
century of the Coleoptera of Canton and Chu* 
san, collected by Dr. Cantor. Part of Mr. 
Bowring’s Coleoptera and Homoptera of Hong 
Kong and neighbourhood were published in 
the Annals of Natural History, Vol. IV, De- 
cember 1844, by Mr. Adam White. The rarer 
species of the Oarabideous genera, frequent 
marshy localities or the summits of mountains. 
Several fine species were tiiere captured in tole- 
rable abundance ; a fine Oalerita, several 
Chlaenii, three species of Hellus, Fanngoeus, 
several large Pheroaophi (Brachinidse), a Oil- 
vina, Dyschirius, Casnonia, and Arga or Lepto- 
traclieilus. The beetles belonging to Badister, 
the Amarm and Harpalidae are of small size. 
The largest carabideous form has much the 
appearance of Omaaeus. It is thirteen lines 
long, .Including the tiger beetles and their 
allies with oarabideous beetles, Hong Kong 
cannot produce much under sixty species. The 
oarabideous genera are the most abundant of 
all the insect tribes during winter in Hong 
Kong,, some forms commencing to appear with 
autumn. In April they are very abundant, 
and there are still found a few in May, They 
then, however, give place to the Cicindelidm, 
none of which are found here during winter. 
Of Cicindela, Mr. Bowriug mentions ten 
specres ; Oolliuris longicolIU is found on the 
flowers of Baiihinia Vahlii (?) Tricondyla 
pulchripes [White) on Litchee trees, differ- 
ing in liabit from its congeners by being 
found on trees, not at their roots. It is 
apterous, like other species. A small species 
of I^ebia and of Bracbinns is found on flowers, 
Scarites has not hitherto been found in Hong 
Kong and Cniosoma andCyarabus proper occur. 
.The following Ceylon insects, given by Sir J. 
K- Tennent, will show the Orders and theprinci- 
))al families and genera, which occur iu the 
South and East of Asia, 


ORDER COLEOPTERA 
Linn, 

Partif Clceadeilid», UtepK 
Oieitidela. Linn* 
Trioondyla, LtUit, 

Fa»u CarabidsSf Leech, I 


Casnonia half* 
Opbiouea, Klug, 
Euplynes, Nia, 
Heteroglossa Piet, 
Zaphhim, Lqtr, 
Pheropsophua Solier, 


Cymindis, Ldtr* 
Anohiita, Piet.' 
Droiniai^'i?oiir, 

Lebia, Leitf. 

Creagris, Niet, 

Elliotia, IfieL 
Marags, Wlh. 
Cataacopus, KMg, 
Scan tea. Pair, 

Clivina, Latr, 

Leistus, PrahL 
Isotarsus, Luferts. 
Panagieus, Xo^. 
CbleouiuB, Bon, 
Anebomeoua, Bon, 
Agonum, Bon, 
Goliiudes, Mad, 
Argutor, Meg.^ 
Simphyui, Nitt, 
Bradyfcus, Steph, 
Curtonotes, SUpJh, 
Harpalus, Lair, 
Calodromna, Nkt, 
Megariaterus, Bid. 
Flatyama, Bon, 

Morb, Latr. 
Baryaomus, ' 

Oodea, Bon. 
Selenophoru 8 ,l!)ey, 
OrtbogODina, Dej. 
Helluodea, Westio. 
PhyaocrotaphuB, Parry 
Physodera, Bach. 
EachacholtzU, Parry. 
Omphfa. Latr, 
Planetea, Mad. 
Cardiaderua, Dcj. 
Dlatrigua, D(g, 
Drimoatoroa. 
Cyclosomua, Latr, 
Ochthephiliia, Neit. 
Spathiaua, Neit, 
Acupalpua, Latr. 
Bembidium, Latr. 
Pam. PawBHidffi, Ifcafia. 
Cerapfcerus, ^md, 
PJeuropterua, Weat, 
Pausaus, Linn. 

Pam. Dytiacidro, ilfacf, 
Cybiater, Curt. 
Dytisoua, Linn. 
Ettoectea, Erich. 
Hydaticqa, Leach. 
Colyrabetea, Claim. 
Hydroporua, Clairv, 
Paw, OinnidDB, Leach, 
Oineutea, Mad, 
PorrorbynchuB, Lap, 
Oy retea, Brulle. 
Qyrinua, Linn. 
Orectochilaa, Each. 
Pa»».Staphilinid 8 B,Lea(A' 
Ocypna, Kirby. 
PhUouthua, Leack, 
XauthoUnua, JDahl. 
Snniua. leach. 
(Bdichlrus, Erich. 
PoBderuB, Fabr. 
StenuB, Latr. 

OaoriuBy ZecuA. 
Frognatba, Latr. 

i Leptockirua, Perty. 
Oiytelus, efrav. 
Trogopblmtts, Mann, 
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Omalium, Otar. 
Aleo^ata, Giw, 
pinarda, Leaeh^ 

Pm. PselaphldPt^ff^. 

Pseiaphanat, Wih, 

Pam Bey&aiMmimtZMeeh 
EiinSua, IPfA 
Seydmaaaiui, Latr, 

Pam. FtiUtidsSi Wo, 
Tricbopteryxi Kirby. 
PtUitiin, mvpp, 
Ptenidium, Ench. 

\ Pm. Phalaoridcs, Leach. 

\ Pbalacrna, Payk* 

Pm Nitidulidie, XeaeA. 
Nitidula, Pahr, 
Nitidulopsis, Wlk. 
Meligethes, KMy. 
Rhisophagui, Htrbst. 
Pam. ColydiadsB, Well, 
Lyotua, Fabr, 

Ditoma, Jlltg, 

Pam. TrogO8itid80,JriVJy. 

Tittgosita, Otivc. 

Pam. Cuoujidia, Steph, 
Loamophloeus, Deg. 
CucujM, Pahr. 
SiivamiB, Latr, 
Brontes, Pahr. 

Pam. Lathridianaa, Wdl, 
Latbridius, HeM, 
Corticariai Marsh. 
Monotom a. Berhai. 
Pam, Dermeatidse, XeacA. 
Dermeatea, Linn, 
Attagenua, hete, 
TriBodeB. Meg. 

Pam, ByrrbfdBB» Leach* 
Inclioo, Wlk. 

Fani‘ Hitjteridse* Loach, 
Hfster. Linn, 

SaprinuB, Erkh. 
Platysoma, Leach, 
Dondrophilust Leuch. 
Pam. Aphodxadse, Mael, 
Aphodhw, JlUg, 
Paammodius, OglL 
Fam. TrogidcD, Mad. 

Ttox, Fair. 

Fam, OopridsE, Leach, 
Atevicnns, ^c6cr. 
OymnopleuruB. IHig. 
Siayphurt, Xn«r. 
OrepanoceruB, Kirby. 
Copria, Oeoffr, 
Onthopbagna, Xatr. 
BouaaauB, ¥abr. 

Onitia, Fabr, 

Farti. DynastidfB. Mad, 

I Oryctea, Uliy. 
Xylotrupes, Hope, 
PbileuruR, Latr. 
Orpbnua, Mad. 

Fam, OeotmpidsB, Leach, 
Bolboceraa, Kwby. 
Pam.Melolontbid ca, Mad 
Melolontha, Pahr. 
Rbizotrogue, Latr, ' 
Pbyllopertha, Kia^y, 
SUphodaBi Wedvk 
Trigonoatoma, 

Sencst Mad. 

PopiliSf Leach, 
Sericestbia, Bej, 



IKS£Cm 


IKSS01!«4 


Plectrie,^^. 
tsooycbu8| i/aiitt* 
Ota«]opliai Mtg. 
Apogoofai 
PbyUluk, 
AnoylonychBf Dtj* 
Leuoopholw, 
AuomoUf Megx 
iTtrAy. 
Paraiitoeii^ 

Euchlor«f 

FiKviks Cetoniade, KWh^. 
Ol^cyphana^ ^um. 
Cltnieria, Bunm,. 
T»ni(>dert, ByLtfx, 
Protaiti»», Burn^ 
Agentrata^ Brwh, 
Coryphooerai i9«i'ta. 
Nacrunotai Hoffin, 
Fam, Trichiada^ LeacK 
Valgtis, Hcnha» 

Fam. Liicaritda, Leaeli. 
Odontolabia, Bxirm, 
Mad, 

SinghaUi Bianeh. 
Fam. ras)sali(lu)| Mad. 

Paisaliia, Fair. 
/’'dfm.Spharidiadai^acA. 
Spharidiuin, Fabr, 
Cercyon, Ltach, 
7'’fl»i.Hydrophilid»,Zwc/t 
Hydrous, Z«acA. 
Hydi'obtus, Ltach, 
Philydrus, 
pHroaus, Lcaeh. 
Kydrochus, Ofrm, 
(jeorysaiis, Latr, 
Daatarcus, \Yik, 

Fam. Puprestjdffi, Slte/ih. 
f*ternocera, £sch, 
C'hrysochroa, fioiier. 
Chrysodtimat Lap, 
Kaliouota, Buck. 

Cli I yaobotb ns, Esvh. 
Agnhis, A/cy. 

Fion. Elate ridio, Leach. 
(Janjpsosternu-*, Laiar. 
A^rypniis, Ench. 

Alans, AVA. 
Cardiophorns, A’wA. 
Oorymbites, Latr. 
Lacun, Lap. 

Aibous, Each. 

Ampcdus, Meg. 

Logiifl, U7i*» 

Fam Laiu|)yridip,i<a<;A. 
Jjycus, Fabr. 

Dictyup terns, Latr, 
Lampyiia, Gtoff 
Oolojibotia, Dej. 
Harmatelio, Wik. 

Atim. Tolephoridse, A/<ic4. 
Telephorus, Schej^. 
Eugansis, Wui^. 

Fam. Ccbriouid*, $teph. 

CJalUrhipis, Latr, 

Fam. Melyridie, beach. 
Afalaobius, Fabr. 
Maltbinus, Latr. 
Enicopus, Htcph* 
HoQosci, Ulk. 

Fam Clerld«!,At>5y. 
Cylidrus, bap. 
Sligmntiuin, Oray. 


• Necrobia, LMr% ' 

Fam. Ptinid^i Xm«A» 
Ptin^ Unn, 

Pam. Diaperlde, Lmh. 

UiaiMris, Otaff. 
Fasi.TeDebrionid«,ZAteA 
Zophobas, De^. 
Pseudobiaps, Quer, 
Tenebrio, Linn. 
Trttchyscelif, Latr. 

Fam. Ofiatrldie, Shuck. 
OpatruiD, Fabr. 

Aiiida, Latr. 

Crypt icus, Latr. 
I’haleria, Lair. 

Toxionin, Latr. 
Boletopbagus, HI, 
Uloina, Meff, 
Alpbltophagiifl, .Sfeph. 
Fam Helowidie, Steph! 
Osdara, Wlk. 

Cliolipiis, L^. 

JlelopH, Fabr. 

Cuui.u'ia, Lep. 
Ainarygmus, Balm. 

Fam. Meloidn, WoU. 
Epioaiita, Bej. 

Ciasites, Latr. 

Wylabria, Fabr. 
AtractoceiuH, Fal. 

Fam. (KdomeridaBt^^pA. 
Ciatela, Fabr. 

Allecula, Fabr, 

Sora, Wlk. 

Tbacuuua, Wik, 

Fam. Hordellidic, &leph. 
Acoainus, Dej, 
Rbipiphorns, Fair. 
Mordella, Linn. 
Myrmecolax, Weatm. 

Fam. Anthicid«, Wlk. 

Antbicus, Bavk. 

Fam. Oissidic, Leach. 

Ci«, Latr. 

Fam. Toraicida!, Shuck. 

A pate, Fabr. 

Postrich us, Geof. 
Platypus, J/frbat. 

. Hvlingus, Latr, ! 

IlylesiiiUH. 

-^rfOt.Curculionida}, Leach. 
Jlnicboe, Linn. 
Speriuophagua, 
Hendro}>emoii, Schon. 
Dendrotrogns, Jek. 
Eucujynus, Sthnn. 
liasitropis, Jck. 

Litucerus, Schcn. 
Tropidercs, Sch. 

Ccdus, Walcrh. 
Xylinades, Latr. 
Xeuuceriii!i, Germ. 
Calliatocerus, Bohrn. 
Anthribus, Gcf>ff. 
Areccerua, Schon. 

Dipieza, Pace. 

Apolecta, Paac. 
Arrbeoo^s, Steven, 
Oerobates, Schon. 
Oeocepfaalus, Schon. 
Nemocephalus, Latr. 
Apodenis, Olive, 
Kbynchiteii, I/erbH. 

Apiun, Ileibal, 
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Stropboaomua, SUbuf. 
Plaaomios, Schm,^ 
Aatycua, Schon. 
CieottiiB, Seh&n, 
MyDocerus, Schon, 
PoylloWiis, Sc/n>n. 
Episomus, Schon. 
Lixtts, Fabr. 

Acleea, Schon. 

Alcides, Balm. 
Acicuemis, Pairm. 

A potoiuorbiniiB,j»r4 on. 
Cryptorhynobiis, lUiy. 
Oauiptorhiuus, Schon. 
DcKuiiduphorua, Vhevr. 
SipaliiB, Schon. 
MeoopuB, Balm. 
Itbyuchupburiia,//fr4a< 
ProtoceruH, Schon. 
Splio^nophorus, Schon. 
UoBBonna, C/airv. 
ScitophiliiH, Schon. 
Meciuua, Germ. 

Fam. Prionidffi, letteh. 
Trictenotoina, Gray. 
Pi-iouuniaia, White. 
Acaiitbophorus, 5£rt*e. 
Ciiemoplltes, Li twin. 
..Egoaoina, Serv. 

Fam. Ceram bycid sUfKirhy 
Cerambyx, Linn, 
Sebasmia, Paae. 
Callicbioina, Jaitr. 
Uomalomelaa, White. 
Oolobua, Serv. 
Thrauiua, Paac. 
Heutcromuia, Paae. 
Obriuui, Mey. 
Psiloiucrus, Blanch, 
ClytuB, EaW. 
Rhaphuma, Paae. 
Ceresiutn, Mewm. 

Ptro matin in, Serv. 
Hcsphci'opbauos, A/nta. 
Fam. Lamiida;, Kirby. 
Nyphona» Mule. 
Mesoaa, Serv. 

Coptops, Serv. 
Xyl'nluxa, Drj. 

Cacia, Nemm, 

Batoeera, Blanch. 
MonohamuDiiiB, Meg, 
Cereojtsiiis, Dup. 
PelargoderuR, Serv, 
OlenocamptuB, Vhtvr. 
PraoDetha, Dtj. 
Apomecyoa, Serv. 
Kopic<a, Pax. 

Hathlia, Sex v, 
lolea, Paac. 

Olenea, Nexm. 

Stibara, Hope. 

Fam. Hiapidee, Kirby, 
OnoQcephala, Dohm. 
Leptiapa, Baly. 
Ampliaba, Baly. 
Holirnii, Baly. 
Estigmeiis, Hope. 
Hiapa, Lina. 

Platypria, Ouei'. ^ 

Fam. Caaaididie, Wealie 
Kpiatiotia, Boh, 
Hoplionots, Hope. 
AspidomorpUa, Hope 


‘ Cas3ida> Unn. 
Laoooptera, Bq h 
CopJeyela, Chevr. 

Fam. dagridro, Kirby. 
Sagra, Fabr. 

Fam, Honaoidie, Lacord. 
Donaoia, Fabr. ^ 
Cuptqcephala, 

Fam. Eiimolpidte, Baly 
Ooryuodca, Hope. 
Glyptoscelia, t'Afivr. 
Euuiolpiia, Fair. 

Fam. Cryptooeplia id», 
Kirby. 

Cryptocephalus, Oeof, 
Diaproinorphti, Lac. 
Fam. Cbiysouielldn, 

• leach. 

ChalcoJnmpa, Baly, 
Tempi etoni, Baly. 
Ijoa, Ahg. 

Chrysoinela, Linn. 
Film. GaleriicidoD, Steph, 
Gnlcrticn, (hof. 
Orn])tod«ra, Chevr. 
Alouolepta, C liter, 
Thyamia, Steph. 
CeyloHicuB, ha/y. 

Fam. Cocci uellifJic Lair. 
Eptlachnd, Chfm\ 
Cooeiaella, Linn. 

Keda, Afuta. 
Coelophora, Mala. 
Chiloeorua, Leach. 
ScyniinuB, Kity, 

Fam, Erotylida*,- Leach,! 
Patna, Bej, 

I'riplax, Payk. 

Tritoma, Fdbr, 

Fschyrns, Chen. 

Pam. Kodomychidte, Leach 
Eugouius, Gerst. 
KiuuorphuB, Weber, 
Stenotiirsua, Ptrly, 
Lycoperdina, Latr. 
Ancvlopua, (tcral. 

Saula, Gtraf, 

Mycetiiia, Gerat. 

Order ORTHdP. 
TER A, Linn. 

Fam. Forliculldpf, Steph, 
Forficidu, Linn. 

Fam. Blattidep, Steph. 
Panesthia, Sen'. 
Polyzontcria, Burnt, 
Corydia, Serv. 

Fam. Maniidtc, Lrach. 
Empusa, Jilig. 

Haipax, Serv. 
Schizocopbala, Serv. 
Mautis, Linn 
Fam. PbuBrnidic, Serv, 
Acrophylla, Gray. 
Phastaa, Licht, 
Pbylliani, JUig. 

Fam. Gryllfdie, SUpM 
Acheia, Linn. 
Platyductylus, BralL 
<Steirod OU) Serv. 
Pbyllophora, Thunh, 
AoaDlJiodia, Serv. 
Pbaueroptera, Serr. 
Pbymatcui, Thumb, 
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Truxftlw, X*«n. 

Acridtum, Qtoffr, 

OlioiK PHYSAPODA, 

Dam, 

Thrips, Linn. 

OfittH NKOROPTERA, 
Linn. 

Pam,. Sericostomi<l«, St. 

Morinonia> Cart, 

Pam. Aepioceridse^/icoc^. 
Maaronema, Piet, 
Molanna, Curt. 

Setode^, Ramh. \ 

Fam. Psycho midfle, , 

Chimarra, Leacfi, 

Fam. flydropaychid®, 
Curt. 

Hjdropsycbe, Piet. 

Fam. lUiyaoophilida},*S/ | 
Khyacopbila, Piet. 

Fam. Perlidtc, Leach. 

Porla, Oi'offr. 

Fam. ISiliadie, Watw. 

Dilar, Rainb. 

Fam. Horncrobidte^iiCttoA 
Maat^spa, lilifj. 
Chrysopa, Ijcach. 

^ Micromcrua, Ramh. 
Hemerobius, Linn. 
Couioptoryx, ILU. ^ 

Fam. Myrmeleonida*, 
Leach. 

Palparca, Ramh. 
Acauthoclisis, Ramh. 
jiyrraeleon, Linn. 
Ascalapliua, Fabr. 

Fam. Pbocidtc, Leach. 

Psocua, Lair. 

Fam. Tcrinitidw, leaeJi. 

Tertnes, Linn. 

Fam. IS m bid IE, 

Oligofcoinn, Weitw. 
iViOT. Kphemeridti, Leach . 
Bretls, Leach. 
PobamivntUus, Pkt. 
Cloe, Burm 
Cffinis, Hieph. 

Pam. lAf ellulkhe. 
Calopteryx, Leach. 
Enphfica, Schfs. 
Mioroinerua, linmb. 
Tr’chocnomya, Selyt. 
Lestcp, JA’ach. 

Agrion, Fair. 
Qynacjuitha, Ramh. 
Epophtbalmio, Burn. 
Zyiouaina, Ramh. 
Aciaoma, Ramh. 
Libflluls, Linn. 

OfiDKR HYMENOP- 
TEUA, Linn. 

Fam. Formicidio, Leach. 
Formica, Linn. 
PolyrUaoiiia, Smith, 
Pam. Ponerida, SmUh. 
Odontomachus, Lair. 
Typblopone, VLatw. 
Myrmica, Latr. 
Cicmatogaater, Land. 
Pseudomyrma, Cure. 
Atta, Farg. 
Pheidolo, H''estw. 
Merajaoplus, Smith, 


Cataulaom,. 

Pam. MutiUma, Uadh. 
Mtttilla, IMn. 

Tiphia, Pdbr. 

Fam. Enmenida, Wettw. 
Odyneiu^ Latr. 

Soelioy Fabr. 

Fam. CrabroDida, Leach. 
Philaotboa, Fair. 

StiginuR, Jur. 

Fam. Sphe^ida, Steph. 
Ammophila, Kirby. 
Pelopaua, Latr. 

Spinala, SL Parg. 

Sphex, Fair. 

! Atnpulcx, Juf. 

\ Fam. Larrida, Steph. 

\ Larrada, Smith. 

I Fam. PompiliC.e, Leach. 

Pompilus, Fabr. 

Fam. Apida, Leach. 
Apdrena, Fabr. 

Nomia, Latr. 

Allodaps, SmUh. 

Ccratina, Latr. 

Coolioxys, Latr. 

Croeisa, Jur 
Stelia, Panz. 

Anthophora, Latr, 
Xylooopa, Latr. 

Apis, Linn. 

Trigona, Jur. 

Fam. Chryaide, Wlk. 

Stillmrn, Spin. 

Fam. Dorylida, Shuck. 

En ictus, Shveh. 

Fam. lchu€uouida,£r€acA. 
Cry plus, Fabr. 

Homiteies, ; Orav. 
Porixop, Fait. 

Pimpla, Fabr. 

Fam. Uranopida, Hai 
Miorogaster, Latr. 
SpathipH, Nefg. 
Heratemis, Wlk. 
Nebartha, Wlk. 

I Psyttalia, Wlk. 

^ Fam. Chalcidiro, Spin, 
Clialcis, Fabr. 

H'lltictilla, Spin, 
DirrbimiH, Datm, 

Eiiryioma, lit, 

Eucharis, Latr. 
Pteronialua, Swed. 
Epcyrtus, Latr. 

Fam. Diapride, Hat. 
Diapria, Latr. 

ORnEE LEPIDOP- 

TERA.~.Zin«. 

Fam. PapilioiiidsB, Leach. 
Orcithoptera, Boigd, 
Papilio, Linn. 

Fontia, Fabr. 

Pu ris, Sehr. 

Callosuoe, Douhl. 
Idmaia, Poisd. 
Thestiaa, Boisd, 
Hebomoia, Jiubn. 
Eronia, Hubn. 
Gallidryaa, Baud. 
Terias, Swain. 
/<im.Nyinphalidfe,iSiiaat» . 
Eirploea, jPa&r. 
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D^nais, Latt^ 

Ueatia, H^bn* 
Telchioia, Biibn. 
Opthoeia, PaJnr. 
Mesaarus, Douhl, 
Atetla, DoM 
Argynois, Fabr. 

Ergolia, JBoied. 

Vanessa, Fabr,. 

IJ by then, Fabr. 
Pyramaia, Jiubn, 
Jmioniaf Uubn. 

Precis, Ilubn. 

Cynthia, Fabr. 
Parthenos, Hubn. 
Tiimcnitis, Fabr, 

Neptis. 

Diademn, Bokd. 

Bympbrodra, 

Adolias, BoUd. 
Nympbalis, Latr. 
Ypththima, Uuhn, 
Cyllo, Roidd. 

Mycalcsis, Bubn. 
Csenonympha, Bubn. 
Emesis, Fabr. 

Pam. Lycaniidm Leach. 

A Hops, Boied. 

Loxura, Bor»f. 
Myrina, Godt.. 
Ambiypddia, Horsf. 
Aphngeus, Hubn. 
Dipsas, Daubled. 
LycaJiia, Fabr. 
Polyommatus, Latr. 
Lttcit, Weatw. 
Pithocops, llorsf, 

Fam. Hesperida?, .Steph. 
(ioniloba, JPeatw. 
Pyrgns, Bubr. 
Kisoniades, Hnbn. 
Pam phi la, Fubr. 

Achy lodes, Hubn. 
Hesperia, Fabr. 

Fam. Sphingidro Leach. 
Sesia, Fabr. 
Macroglossa, Ocha. 
Calyionia, lioiad. 
Choerocainpa, Dup. 
Pergfsa, Wlk. 
Panacra, Wlk. 
Paphnis, Hubn. 
Zonilin, Boiad, 
Maero-jilu, Boisd, 
Sphinx, Linn. 

Acheron tia, Ocha. 
Smerintlius, Lair^ 
Fam. CastniidiB, Wlk. 
Eiwomio, Dalm. 
iEgoccra, Latr. 

Pam. Zygwnidw, Lewh. 
Syntoniis, OcAa. 
Olancopis, Fabr. 
Enchrnraia, Hitbn. 
Pam. Utbosiidae, Steph. 
Scaptesyle, Wlk. 
Nycteoiera, Hiibn. 
Eusohania, HUbn. 
Chnlcosia, Hubn. 
Eterusla, Hope. 
Trypanophora, AW/. 
Heteropon, Wtk. 
Hypsa, mbu. 

Vitessa, Moor. 


Litboei8> Pair* 

Setina, Sehr . 

Boliohe, Wlk. 

Pitaoe, Wlk. 

.£meoe, Wlk, 

Pinide, Wlk. 

Cyllepe, Wlk. 

Biaoue, Wlk, 

Deiopeiftf Steph, 

Fam. Alope, Wlk. 
Tinolius, Wlk. 
CreatODOtos, HShn, 
Aemonia, Wlk. 
Spilosoma, Steph. 
Cycnia, Hiihn. 
Antheua, Wlk. 

Aloa, Wlk. 

Amerila, Wlk. 
Ammatho, Wlk. 

Fam. Liparider, Wlk. 
Artaxa, Wlk. 

Aoyphas, Wlk. 

Lacida, Wlk. 

Amsacta, Wlk. 
Antipha, Wlk. 
Anaxila, Wlk. 
Procodeca, Wlk. 
Redoa, Wlk. 

Euproctis, Hahn. 
Cispia, Wlk. 

Dasychirb, Uiihn. 
Lymantria, Uubn, 
Enome, Wlh 
Dreata, Wlk. 

Pandala, U7A. 
Charnidas, Wlk. 

Fam Psych id®, Rtic. 
Psyche, 

Metisa, Wik. 

Bum eta, Wlh. 

C ry ptothel ea , Tmpl, 
Fam. Notodoutid®, St. 
Cerura, Schr. 
Staiiropus, Qtrm. 
Niodft, Wlk, 

Rilia, TO*. 

Ptilomacra, H7A. 
Elavia, Wlk. 
Notodonta, Ocha. 
Ichthyura, lialin. 

Fam. hiuiacodid®, 
Sco{)elodos, Weaiw. 
Mussata, B’lk. 

Miresa, Wlk. 

Nyssia, Herr, Sch, 

I Ne«ra, Herr, Sch. 
Narosa, Wlk, 

Napropa, Wlk. 

Pam. Prepantilidte, 

Wlk. 

Greta, Wlk. 

Arnn, Wth. 

OanisQ, Wlk. 

Fam. Saturinid®, Wlk, 
Attacus, Linn. 
Antbereea, HShn. 
Tropsca, Hubn. 

Fam, Bombycid®, Steph. 
Trabala, Wik. 
Lasiooampa, Srhr, 
Megasoma, Boiad, 
Lebeda, Wik. 

Fam. Cofoadtr, Neim, 

CofiWB, Fabr. 



INSECTS. 


INSBOrS. 


EeuMr», IaW. 

Fam. Stepk, 

PliasaiiN, Steph. 

Fam. Cynattonhoridip. 

Utrr. Sch, 
Thyatira, Ocki. 

Fam. BryurailidaB) Oven. 

Bpyophila, 7Vfi<. 

Ftm. Boiiibycotd»j Qnen, 
Uipliteraj Oeh. 

Tam. LeucanidsB, Gvtn. 
hmatuain, Ocht. 

Hradft, Wtk. 
Cratiihopsi 0 | W 
Fam. UlottuliiisB, Guen. 
Folytelft, Guen. 
Glottula, Gven. 
Gbasmina, Wtk. 

Fam. Apamid*, Oven. 
Lampbygtnfl, Guen. 
Frodenia, Gum. 

( alo-graimina, \FIK 
Heliophobu**! Boied, 
llydrseoia, Gum, 
Apamea, Othn. 

Celseuai Steph, 

Fam. Caradrinida, Omn. 

Amyna, Ouen. 

Fam. Noctuid®, Oven, 
Agrotia, Oc/i#. 

Fam. Uadcnidw, Gven. 
Kuroia, Hubn. 
Kpiceia^ \^lk. 
iliidenai Treit. 

Atiaa, Wlk. 

Fam. Xylinidw, Oven. 
Ragada, Wlk, 

C'ryasBa, Wlk. 

Kgeliata, Wlk, 

Xylinaf Ochi. 

Fam. Heliothidfc, Guen. 

Holiothia, Ocht. 

Fam. n®niefoaid»,(/i{a»r 
Ariolai Wlk. 

Fam. Acontid*, Gnen. 
Xanthodes, Quen. 
Acontiai Ochet, 
Chliimetia, Wlk. 

2'rt'w. Anthophilid«,(?wen. 

Micro, Guen. 

Fam. Kriopid®, Guen. 

Callopralria, Httbn. 
Fam. Enrhipid®, Guen. 
Paniciliana, Quen. 
ilheBat.1, Wik. 

£atelia> Gubn. 

Fam. Pluaiidn^ Boitd, 
AbroatoUi Oche, 
PItisia, Oehe. 

Pam* Calpid®, Guen. 
Caipe, Tftii. 

OroBsia, Own. 

Deva, Wlk, 

Fam, Hemicerid®, Guen. 

Westermannia, Jluhn. 
Fam, Hyblsaid®, Guen, 
Hyblasa, Oven, 
NoUseoa, Wlk. 

Fam. Oonopteridn, On^n. 
Cosmopbib, Boitd. 
Aoomis, Hubn. 

Gonitia, Gven. 
Eporedia, WVi, 
Rufiicadu; Wlk, 


Paaipeda, Wlk. 

Fam. Tuxooanipid®, Ouen. 
Toxooampa, Guen. 
APionica, Wlk. 

Fam. Polydesmidee, Guen. 

Polydeama, Boitd. 
Fam. Hoi»opt«nd»,Boii. 
' Alamlt, Guen. 
flomoptera, Boisd. 
Diaciiitia, Wlk. 
l>axa>a, Wtk. 

Fam. Rypogrammid®, 
Guen. 

Briarda, B'lk. 

Brana, Wlk. 

Corsa, Wtk. 

Avatha, Wlk. 
Oodirtha, Wtk. 
Ercheia, B'tk. 

Plotkeia, Wlk. 

Diornea, Wtk. 
Bioumma, Wlk* 

Lusia, Wtk. 

A bums, Wtk. 

Fam. OatepbidsB, Guen. 
Gt»cyto<le9, Guen, 
G<it«phia, Guen. 
Steiria^ Wik. j * 
A«teba, Wlk. 
iEgilia, Wlk. 

Maceda, Wlk. 

Fain. Hypocalidre, Guen. 

HypocaU, Guen. 

Fam. Catocali*!®, Boitd, 
Blanina, TO. 

Fam. Opbideridffi, Guen. 
Opbiderei, Boitd. 
Potamopbera, Gum. 
Lygniodea, Gum. 

Fam. Erebidae, Guen. 

Oxyod<'.s, Quen. 

Fam. Oramntopborid®, 
Guen. 

Speiredonia, Hubn. 
8«ricia, Guen. 

Patul.'i, Gueu. 

Argiva, Hubn. 

Bcregrji, Wlk. 

Paw. HypopyrKl®^ Guen, 
rfpiramia, Gum. 
Hy{H)pyra, Ouen. 
OrtwpaDa, Wlk. 
Entoai<igramina,^?«en. 
Fam. Bendidw, Ouen^. 
Hoinrca, Qum, 
Hnlodea, Quen. 

F(tm. Opbiiisida3,.(?ucn, 
Sphingomorpha, Guen. 
liUgoptm, Guen. 
Ophiodca Gum. 

Cerbia, Wlk. 

Ophiama, Oven. 

Achsa, Ilubn. 
Serrodee, Gnen, 
Naxia, Quen. 

Calesia, Guen. 
HypAtra, Oven. 
Opbiuaa, Oehe. 

Fodioa, Oven. 
Gramniodes, Guen. 
Fam. Eiiolidida, Guen, 
Trigonodes, Guen. 
Fam, B^migidte, Guen. 

I Remigia, Quen. 


Fum. FaciUid®, Gm#ii. 

Focilla, Guen. 
F<im..Aii)pbigaMid®>(?a0R^ 
Lac^rai Gum. 
Am^iigonia, OveV. 
Fam. Jliermiaid®, Guen. 
Sympb, Guen. 
Tharmfriia, Hubn, 
Azaxia, Wlk. 

Seleuio, Guen. 
Ephyrodea, Quen. 
C<‘pnMde8, Guen. 
Ballatba, TO. 
Baratiiasn, Wtk. 
ara i, B Ik. 

Fam. Unpkeryd®, Oven. 

Lagyra, JHk. 

Fam. Bnuomid®, Gum. 
Hyper} tln-a, Gven. 
Ora<>uoi)s, Wlk. 
FaacelUua, Wtk. 
Laginia, Wlk, 

Fum, Boarmidn, Oden. 
Ainblyehia^ Guen. 
Boarmia,^ I^t. 
Hypochroma, Guen, 
Giiophos, Treit, 
Hcnierophila, Steph. 
Agathia, Guen. 
Biilonga, Wlk. 

Fam. Geometrid®, Guen, 
Geometra, Linn. 
Neiu^ria, I/ubn. 
Thalaaaodea, Oven, 
Conoibssaa, Wlk. 
Celenua, Wlk. 
Paetidoierpna, Wlk. 
Ainauriiiia, Guen, 

Fam. Palyadw, Oven. 

Entnelen, Dune. 

Fam. Ephyridffi, Oven. 

Epbyra,- J)up. 

Pam. Acidalidie, 
DrapetodeB, Oven. 
PtHnasia, Guen. 
Aeidalia, Treit. 
Cabera, Steph. 

Hyria, Steph. 
Tiwaudi'H, Dvp. 
Agyns, Guen. 
Zaaclopteryx, Herr, 
Sch. 

Fam. Micro&idn, Guen. 

Micron la, Oven. 

Fam. Maoarida)^ Guen. 
Macana, Curt. 
boara, TO. 

Fatn. Laientidee, Guen, 
Sauria, Oven. 
Camptogrom nin , Steph . 
Kleinyia, Wlk. 
Coreinia, Guen. 
Lobopbora/ Curl. 
Idesogramma, .SiepK 
Eupitbecia, Curt. 
Qathynia, Wlk. 

Fa)n. Piatydidie, Guen. 

Trigoniftj, Oven, 

Fam. HypeDidcB, Herr, 
biebromia, Guen, 
Hypeoa, Sehr. 

Oesooia, Wlk. 

Fam. Herruinid*. Dup. 

Mir* 
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Adrupsa, Wtk 
Bcrtida, Wlk. 
Bocana,, Wljk. 
Orthiiga, Wtk. 
Hii)ocpa, Wlk. 
Laoitira, Wtk. 
Echana, TO. 
Hragana, TO. 
Fingroaa, WVf, 
Egnasia, Wlk. 

B/*rre8o, TP//lr. 

Imm.i, IV/it. 

Ghuaai-ja, tVtk. 
Corgaiba, H-VI-. 
Catada, Wik. 

Fam. Pyraiida, Quen, 
Pynilia, Linn. 

Agloaaa, L&tr. 

I. abaiida, TO. 

Fam Knnychidrt, Dup, 
Pyraustn, Schr. 

Pam. Aaopid®, Gven. 
Dc6u>ia, Wetltv. 
..Ediodes, Ovtn. 
Samoa, Guen. 

Asopia, Guen. 
Agatb.xlefi, Gven. 
lioucinades. Oven. 
Ilyujeuia, Jlubv. 
Agrotera, Schr. 
Jsopteryx, Guen. 

Fam. Hydrocarapidto, 

Quen. 

Oligoatlgnoa, Guen. 
Oaiaclyata Herr, Sch. 
Fam. Spilomelid®, Oven, 

J. cpyrodcs, Guen. 
PUalangiode**, Guen. 
Spilomela, Guen. 
Niaii’a, 

Pagyda, B7;ir. 
Mflpfecpba, Wlk. 
Faw.Margarodidie, Ouen* 
Glypbodoa, Guen, 
Pbakollura, 1. Guild, 
Margai'oilotji, Cuan. 
Pygospila, Oven. 
Eremina, Guvn. 
llmgia, Wik. 

Fam. Botydio, Guen. 
Botye, Latr. 

Ebule.'t, Guen. 

Pioiiea, Guen. 

Scopula, Schr. 

Ood.ira, Wtk. 
Hmo.iJitt, TO, 
AJtcyuu, Guen. 

Fam .Scoparifla*, Guen* 
Sqppaiia, Haw, 
JJavana. Wtk. 

Harsaiiia, Utk. 
boaara, Wlk. 

Fam. Gburciitiil®, Stainl 
NiRCcaba, Wlk. 
Simiethia, Leach. 

Fdm. Pbycidte, S taint, 
Myeloia, Hubn. 
Basciwa, WtL 
Daroma, WHe. 
Hoiua'Houia, Curt 
Nerpbo|)teiyx, Huln, 
Peiopeiia, Hvhn, 
Prionapteryx, Steph. 
Pifidicitpra, Wlk* 



INSECTS. 


INSECTXVOHA. 


Lacipon, Wlk. 

Araxen, Sttph. 
Catagela^ iPik. 

J^um. Cntubidap, Dujh 
Orambus, Fubr, 
Dai'bhaca, If'ik. 
Janheza, W'lk ink. 
B»ainn, IHk. 
liembiiia, If'lk. 

(jhilo, Zinck, 

Daria us a, Wlk, 

Arrb ul'!, Wlk. 
Darneiiiis, Wlk, 
(Jhlwpburida*, 

HlainU 

TUagora, Wtk, 

EariaH, Uu^n. 

Favi. Tortricidsc, Steph. 
Lozotieiii:ij Stfiph. 
Peronea, Curt. 
I/ilho^rainnia, Htfph 
Jiictytiptoryx, 
^foiuunn, iVlk. 

. H Ik. 

Acbioia, Ilubn. 

Pa/rt. V ponomeutidffi, 
Stepli. 

Attcva, Wtk. 

Fm. Oeiichkla), Slninl. 
DeprcHsai in, Haw. 
Dociiaria, IVW*. 
Gelecljia, Huhn 
Oizamn, IWA*. 
Enisipia, Wlk, 
Gapharia, 117^. 

Ooo«rt, Wlk. 

Cimitt'fli wtk. 

Eloulei*, Wlk. 

Ffo^ilia, Wlk. 
Gcmtntha, U7fc, 
Aginis, irM\ 

Cadra, W/k. 
fum. Olyphyptidro, 

Slain t. 

Glypbytcrvx, J/ub//. 
llybolc, Wlk. 

Tam. Tineidiv, ZeacA. 

Tiuea, Linn. 

Fam. Lyouetidic. 


Coclmrai. Wlk, 
yam, Pteruphoridsa. 
Ft«rvpboruB Gea/r. 

ORDER piPTERA, 
Linn, 

Film, MycefcophilidrCf 
Hal. 

Sciara, Meig, 

Fam, Cecidoniyzids, 

HaK 

Cecidomyia, Za/r. 
Film. Simulidrc, Hal. 

SimiiliuTii, Lair 
Fam. CUirouomidic, 

Hal. 

Ceratopogon, Meig. 
Fam, CulicidtD Steph. 

Culex, Linn. 

Fam. TipulidjE, ifaZ 
Ctenophora, Fabr. 
Gyinuopli&tia, Weaim. 
Fam. 8tratiorai<i«, Latr. 
Ptilocera, Wttd. 
Puchygastei , Meig. 
Acanthioa, If’iVd. 
F^/rt.Tabanida, Leaek 
Paugonia, Latr. 

Fdtn. AHiIid(e,i//^<7rA 
Trupanea, Macq. 
‘\wlus, Linn. 

Fam, DoUchopidflEi, Leach 
Pailopus, d/e///. 

Fam, Muacida.. Latr. 
Tachiiia, Fabr. 

Musca, Linn. 

Dacu'<, Fabr, 

Ortalifl, Fall. 
Sciomyia, PnH, 
DrosopUilu, Fall. 

Fam, Nyoteribidte, 

Lcac%. 

Nyctcribia, Latr. 

OUDEH HEMIPTERA, 
Lihn. 

Fam. Pachycoridro, Doll. 


! Cantuo,R/ifyo<As«it). 

I CalHdda, Lap. 

Fam. Kuiygastefidttj 

Hail. 

Trigono«oina> Lap 
Fam. PlataapidsB, Half. 

Goptosotna, Zap. 

Fam Halydidse, H'tU. 

Halya, Fabr. 

Fam, Ptintetamidtt^yr. 
PentatoMia, Olir. 
Catacaiithu8> Spin. 
Hbapliigaster, Lap. 
Fam. Kdeasidtc^ Hall, 
AapougopuR, Ztt/>. 

Tcsiicratomai Lep, tk 
Serv. 

CyclojX'Ita, Am, and 
Serv. 

Fam. PbyllocephaHdas, 
Hall. 

Pliyllocephala, Lap. 
Fam. Michidje^ Halt. 
Mictis, Leach. 
CrinoceruR, Burnt 
Pam. Aniroscelidoj, Hall. 
Leptoscelis, Lap. 
SoririHtha, Spin. 

Fam. Alydidaj. Hall. 

Alydua, Fabr. 

Fam. Stonocftpbalidre, 
Hall. 

Leptocoriaa, Latr. 

Fam. Coreidaa Hkph 
Rhopalijs, Schill 
Fam. J<»ygjBid», WcUw. • 
Lygicua, Fabr. 
Rhyparocbroiuua, Curt. 
Fam. Aradidttj, H7it. 

Pieatoaoma, Lap 
Fam. Tingidw, Wlk. 

Oalloniann, Wlk. 

Fam. Ciuiici<lro, Wlk. 

lAtnex, Linn. 

Fam. Ri'duviidw, Steph. 
Pirates, Bunn. 
Acantba8piR,dm Serr. 
Fam. Uydruniati'idfe, 

Leach. 


Ptiloin«ra Am Ser. 
Fan. Nepfdtc, Leach. 
Beloatowa, Latr. 
Napa, Linn. 

Fcm. Notonectidsa, Steph 
Notonceta, Linn. 
Coriza, Seof, 

ORDER HOMOPTERA, 

Latr. 

Fam. Cicadidic, Wemt. 
Diiudubia, Ain. k Serv, 
Cicada, Linn. 

Fam. KuJgoridaj, Schaum 
Hotinua, Am. A ,Serv. 
Pyropa, .Spin, 

Apbteua, Ouer. 
Klidiptera, Spin. 

Fam. Oixiidw, Wtk. 
Eurybraohyg, Ouer. 
(Jitiua, Lotr. 

Fam. laaidifi, Wlk. 

Ileu)i8phu)rin.s,.vr/£a«m. 

Fam. Derbidic, Schaum. 
Thracl. 1 , Weatm. 

Derbe, Fabr. 

Pam. Sehavm 

IHatoideK, Guar. 
Ricania, Germ. 
PoDciioptora, Latr. 
Pam. Menibracida), Wlk. 
Oxyrhachia, Germ. 
Ceiitrotup, Fabr. 

Fam. Cercopidco, Leach, 
CernopiH, Fabr* 

PtyeliiR, lep. and Serv. 
Fam. Tettigoiiiidjc, 
Tettigonia, Latr. 

Favi, Scavidaj, Wtk. 
Ledra, Fehr. 

Oypoim, Germ. 

Fam. Jnaaida, Wlk. 

Acocephdlns, Germ. 
Paw. Psyllidjc, Latr. 

Paylla, Oof. 

Fam. Cpccidw, Leach. 
Lecanium, llHg, 
Coccus. 


There are many small beetles and other 
insects which come out only at night. These 
are very interesting to the* entomologist, but 
at the same lime very difficult to catch. Toads 
are not unfrequently turned into beetle-traps, 
and made to catch these little night insects. 
A brigade of skirmishing tmids is turned loose 
into the garden iii the evening ; and in the 
morning their master makes them eject all their 
night-work, la this way many curious and 
rare specimens of minute nocturnal insects have 
been obtained. To catch iho night moths 
smear the trunk of a tree with sugar and beer 
boiled together. A Iniitern is then placed near 
the trap, the moths attracted by it come 
flying around, and arc caught by the sticky 
mixture.— of Ndtuval Ilittory, 
In Francis T, Buchhnd, h. a., 1857. 
Tennenes Gtijlon, TennenCs SkeieJuiS of iU 
^'utural RUtorg of Ccglonf. pp. 442-443. 


Mr. Rope in Madras^ Lit. Son. Journal 1 840. 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Soci£ty. JioylFs 
Materia M edica. Hoyle on (he productive He- 
sources of India, p.hl. Kirby and Spence, 
Vol. \. p. 320, Vol IV. p. 142, quoted in 
Kng. Cyc, Vol. II. 144. L Fiyuier, Insect 
Li/p. IIooker*8 Jlimvialayan Journal, Vol. II. 
p. 05. 0'Shaugh'tm8y*s Materia Medina. 

INSECTIV^OBA, the order of Insectivorous 
mammals, which, in India, is represented by 
genera of the families, I’nlpidee, Soreeidm anti 
Erinaceidre. Talpa roicrura, macrura, and 
Icucuraof Nepal, Sikkim ;Sylhel, Tenasscrim, 
and Japan : Urotrichus talpoides of Japan ; 

Sorex Cincrulesceus ; miirinus ; nemorivagus ; 
Griffithii ; serpentarius ; heterodon ; saturatus ; 
Ty tleri ; soccatus ; niger ; leucops j Kodgsoni j 
Perroteti ; micronyx ; melanodoh; Sikkimensis ; 
oUguras ; homoucue ) macrurus and holoseii- 
ceils, of various parti of India. 
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INSBSSORES. 


IKSE8SOBE8. 


This order may also be thqs shown 


Fa>H. TalpWfe. Moles, 
Talpa, 4 tp. 
Urotrichus, 1 tp, 

Fum. Sorecid»i Shrews. 

Sorex, 20 sp. 
Sorienlus. 1 tp. 
Cjroiidopu<<, 1 3p. 


I Corsira, 1 tp. 

I f, Feroculiis^ I tp. 

if -Hyogalea, 1 tp. 
Fum. Eriuaceulu:. Hodge- 
Hogs. 

Kriimceus 7 tp. 

> ,1 Tupaia, 2 tp. 


tNSESSOKES, sn order of birds, kiioun 
a1so'*as the Perchers, very numerous in India. 
Amongst the order, tlie wagtails, some of 
the pipits and larks, sionechais. several war- 
blers, and^thrushes, buiitiiigs and the shrike, 
hoopoe and two starlings are the chief groups 
amongst which migratory birds orcur. 


I p./)??. Oy^x^elidas 

I Sub fam, (Jyiiaelinn. 3 gen. 11 ap. viz. 3 
Acaiilhylis ; 6 Cypsehis, 2 Oollooalia. 

Stifi-fam. Macropterigiinn, 1 geu. 3 sp. viz. 
3 Maernpterix cotuimtuR, klecho, comaius. 

Sun Obder. Passeres. 

Fam. Corvidffi. 

Sih-/tm. jA. CorvintE, 1 gen. 7 sp. viz. 

A. Crow?*, 7 Oorvua, oiilminAtiia ; oorone ; 
coriiix, spluodens, macrorbynchua, fritgilegua. 

H NutciflckeiH. 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. 1 Kuci^ 
fraga lit- luinpilu. 

C. Chougiis, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Pyrrbocorax 
ftlpnniM : 1 PregiliH graciilus. 

Sab /am, Garnilintc. 

A. Magpies, 4 geu. 9 sp. viz. 3 Pica ; 4 Den- 
dracilta ; 1 ('rypserina ; 1 Temnorus. 


Order III.— lusessores : or Perchers. 
Sub-Ord. PiciE. 

Fam. Buoerotidffl. 

Sub-fam. Bucerotiiuc, 1 geu. 19 sp* viz., 19 
Buceros. 

Sab-fam. Irrisorinm, 1 gen. 1 sp. viz., Irri- 
sor e ry throrhynchu.s. 

A’tfjtt. Upupidm, 1 gen. 2 sp. viz., 2 Upipa 
epops and Seiiegalenai.s. 

Fam. ilalcyouidiB, 6 gen. 23 sp. viz , 2 
Oacelo : 8 Halcyon ; 2 Todirhainpbus : 2 
Cervlo ••9 Alccdo : 2 Ceyx. 

Fam. Coraoidie, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz., 4 Cora- 
ciaa pilenta j garula, Indica, affinis • 2 Eurys- 
tomus, oriontalis, Pacificiis, page 470. 

Fam. Meropidas, 2 gen., 8 sp. viz , 2 Alee- 
merops t 6 Merops. 

Tribe ZygodactyIi,Sub.Div. 1 Climber^, viz* 
Fam, PicidfB. 

Sxih-fam, Canipephilenaj, 0 gen. 1(5 sp. 1 
Campephihis, viz., 2 Ileniicmiis, 4 Hernilo- 
phus ; 3 Ohrysocolaptcd : 2 Bracbyptci us : 4 
Tig a. 

Sub’fam, Gecinintc, 4 gen. 10 sp. viz., 12 
Geciuus : 1 Gaciuculu.s : 3 Mciglyptes : 3 Mi~ 
cropternus. 

Svh/am. Picium, 2 gen. 15 sp. viz., 1 Dryo- 
cophus ; 14 Pic us. 

Sub-fam. Picumniute, 2 gen. 3 sp. viz., 1 
Picumnus; 2 Hasia. 

Sub-fam, Yuncinao, 1 gen. 1 sp. vi7„, 1 
Ynnx torquilla. 

Sub-/om. Indicatorinie, 1 gen, 1 sp. viz,, 1 
Indicator xauthonotiis. 

Bub-Division 11. Perchers, viz. 

Fm- Megalamidra, 2 gen. 16 sp. viz, 14 
MegaUima ; 1 Megalorbyuchiis. 

Fam. Cuculidro, viz. 

Sub-fam, Cuculinae, 3 gen. 2 sub-gen. 17 sp 
viz.! 9Cuculus : 2 Surniculus : 3 Chrysococcyx : 
1 Eudynamis, 2 Oxylopbus. 

Sub-fam. Phe^nioophainss, 4 gen* I sub-gen. 
19 sp. viE., 1 Dasylopbus superciliosus, Cuv. 

3 Phoeoioopbaus : 6 Zauolostomus : 1 liinortha ; 

4 Taococua : 5 Centropbus. 

Fam, Trogonidffi, 1 gen. 6 sp. viz. 6 Trogon, 
Fam. Caprimulgidm. 

S^ib-fam. Podarginte. 1 gen. 3 sp. viz. 3 
Podargus auvitus, Javaucusis and af&nis. 

S\tb-/am, Caprimulginap, 2 gen. 9 sp, viz. 
9 Burostopodus ; 7 Caprixnulgus. 


B. Jay- Magpies, C gen. 10 sp. viz. 2 Cis8a> 

3 Psiloiniinis, 2 GarniJus ; Perisoreus ; 1 Lo- 
pbociila ; 1 Turnagra. 

Snb-fam. GarruJaciniD 5 gen. 27 sp. viz. 
20 Gairulax ; 2 Actinodura ; 2 SibU, 1 Cutia ; 
2 Pteruthius. 

Leiothricanac 6 gen. 15 sp. viz. 
9 Leiotlirix, 2 Ixulus; 2 Yuhina ; 1 Myzornis, 
I Erporuis. 

Sub-fam. ParinoB, 8 ggi. 20 sp- viz. 1 Co- 
il ostoma ; 1 lletoromorpha, 3 Suthpra : I 
Falcunculus, 10 Parus, 1 Orites ; 1 Sylviparus, 
1 AEgithalus flammiceps. 

Sub-/am. Paradiseina'; 2 gen. 4 sp. viz. 3 
Paiadisea, 3 Cicinnurus regins. 

Sub-fam. Gmculinaj. 10 gen. 27 sp. viz. 

4 Oraculo, 1 Ampeliceps, 3 Acridotheres, 4 
yturnus ; 1 Psaroglossa; 9 Stnrnia, 2C:»lornis ; 
1 Pastoz : 1 Pjiiodos : 1 Miuo. 

Fam. Fringillnlte. 

Sub fam. Plocoiiiffi, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz .4 Plo- 
ceus. 

Sub-jam. Estreldirne, 6 gen. 16 sp. viz .11 
Munia ; 1 Krytnrinn, 2Amadiiia; 2 EstieJda, 
1 SciPsiro.striun. 

Sub-fam. Passerime, 2 gen. 7 sp. viz. 6 
Passer ; 2 Petronia. 

Sufi-fam. Fiingilliiife, 14 gen. 2 sp. viz. 

, 1 Montifriiigilla ; 1 Fringilla : 1 Pyrrhospiza, 
1 Procardnelis ; 3 Carpodacus ; 1 lJ«)inoto.s- 
piza;2 Pyrrhula: 1 Propyrrhula ; 2 Loxia, 1 
Chrysoniiirisi 1 Carduelis; 1 Ligurinus; 1 
Seriwns, 3 Coccothraustes. 

Subfam. Euibeiizintc, 2 geii. 10 sp. viz. 2 
Emheriza. 8 Euspiza 

Sub-fam. Accentorinai, 1 gen. 4 sp. viz. 4 
Accentor. 

Sub-fam. Alaudinn?, 4 gen. 1 sub-gen. 14 
sp. viz. 3 Alauda, arvensis, gulgiila, Malaba- 
rica, 2 Oalandrella ^ 2 Galerida ; 6 Mirafra. 1 
Pyrrhulauda. 

Fam. Motacillidac. 5 gen. 2 sul>gen. 2()sp. 
viz. 1 Hoterura ; 8 Anthus ; 2Demlrotnanthus« 
1 Nemoricola; 6 Metacilla; 3 Budytes. 

Fam. Sphenuridte. 24 gen. 78 sp. viz I 
Spheuura, 1 Meguiurus; 1 Spheuffiacus, 2 Du- 
xnetiai 9 Malacooercus, 10 Dryiooica, 6 Frinia ; 
1 Neornis ; 3 Orthotomus ; 1 Uoneles ; 2 Oisti* 
oola ; 1 Pellorniam ; 1 Turdirostris ; 10 Poma- 
torbinus ; 1 Xiphorhampus { 1 Turdinus ; 4 
Tricbostomaj 2 MaUcoptoron ; 9 Alcippe, 1 



INSESSORES. 


INZiR. 


MacronoiW! 2Wixornis, 4 Timalia ; 1 Cbrj. 
•omran : 4 Stacbyris. 

Fam. Unittd». 6 gen. 23 «p. vi*. 1 Gamp- 
aorhvnchiw, 1 Thamnocataphiis ; 10 lianius ; 
6 Tephrodornia ; 3 Heinipua; 2 Xanthopygm. 

Fam. Brachyuriclae 5 gen. 19 sp. viz. 9 Pitta . 
1 Hydrobata ; 2 Troglodytes ; 1 Eupetos, (i 

Eniciirus. ^ 

Fam. Merulidae. 3 gen. 7 sub-gen. 31 sp. 
viz. 2 Myiophonue : J Zootbera : 6 PreocincJa^ 
5 Turdus; 7 Merula, 5 Geooincia, 4 Peti o- 
cincia; 1 Monticola : 1 Liit^cinia. 

Bab fam. Saxicoliiiffi. 35 gen. 5 snb-gen. 
1(>3 np. viz. 2 Tliarnnobia ; 1 Kittacincla, 2 
Conwychus ; 1 Notodela ; 1 Gvandala *, 5 
cola ; 1 Oyanecula •, 8 RvxticeUa ; 3 CaUiopoi 
1 Tarsiger; 5 Pratincola ; 2 Jantbia ; 2 Ery- 
thaca ; 3 Ery throsterna ; 4 Siphia ; 1 Anlipes ; 

3 Miiscicapula ; 5 Cyornis, 1 Ochroinek, 3 
Niltava, 1 Cyanoptela, 4 Stoparola, 1 Butalis, 

4 Hemicheledon I lAcanthiza; J Sylvania; 1 
Callene ; 4 Braobypterix, 2 Tesia, 3 Piioepyga, 
lAriindinax, 2 Acrocephalus ; 1 Looustelk ; 
1 Pseudoluaoinia J 1 Dumeticola ; 3 Phyl- 
lopneuste,4Abrornis ; 1 Culicipeta; 3 Regu- 
loidos; 8 Phylloscopus : 2 Regain.^. 

Sab-fam. Sylvianae, 1 gen. 3 sp. 3 Sylvia. 

Fam. Certbiada. 

Sab“/Am, Cortbin«,U gen. 3 sp, viz. '3 Cer- 
thia. 

SabFam. Sittinie, 2 gen. 1 sub-gen. 6 sp. 
viz. 1 Tichodroraa ; 4 Sitta, 1 Dendrophila. 

Faw. Graucalidffi, 3 gen. 6 ap. viz. 1 Grau- 
calus ; 3 Campepbaga ; 1 Lai age. 

Fam. Poricrocotida, 1 gen Sap. viz. 8 Pe- 
riorocotua. , « , 

Ampelid® 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. 1 Coeboa 
purpurea ofNepaul. 

/Uw. Pipridee, Sub-faro. Eurylaimin*. 3 
gen. 3 sub-gen. 8 sp. viz. 1 Corydon ; 2 Kury- 
laimus ; 2 Cymbirhjncus 1 Psarisonius : 2 
.Serilophus. 

Sab-fam. Pini'in® 1 gen. 1 sp. viz. I Ca* 
lyptomena viridis. 

Fam. Jlirundiuid®, I gen. 10 sp. viz. 10 
llirundo. 

Fam. ArUmidac, I gen, 1 .sp. viz. 1 Artaraus 
fiisous. 

Fam. Dicnind®. 1 gen, 6 sul)-gen. Hap. 
viz. 1 Ohibia : 2 Cbapbia : 1 Bbringa ; 3 
Edo] ins, 9 Dicriirus. 

Fam. Tchiti«adfr, Ggeo. 12 sp. viz, 3 Tcbit. 
rca; 2 Pbilentorua; I Khipidnra; 4 Leuco- 
cerca: iMyiagra; 1 Cryptolophia. 

Fam. Pycnonotid®, 8 gen. 38 sp. viz. 7 
Hypsipetes; 2 lole; 2 Ilemxos; 4 Crir.iger } 
18 Pycnonotus ; 1 Mici'otarsua; 2 Brachypo- 
dius; 1 Setornis. 

Snb-/am. Phyllornin®, 3 gen. I2sp. viz. 7 
Pbylioruia ; 4 lora ; 1 li’eiia puella. 

Fam. Meliphiigidffi, 2 sub-fam. 4gen. 14 sp. 

Sab'fam Oriolina, 2 gen. 12 sp. viz. 11 
Onolus/ 1 Spbecotheres viridis. 

SMA /iwi. Melipbagiu®, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 
Eatoniyza cyanotus ; I Zosteropa palpebrosus, 

Fam. Nectariuiida, 6 gen. 36 sp. viz., 8 
AracbnolUcr®, 19 ^eolaiiuU } 6 Dic»uw ; 1 


Myzantbe; 2 Prionoehilas ; 1 Piprisoma. 

Birds p. 467. 

INSBA. Hind. Rubus biflorus- 

lN8TlTUTESof Menu, composed at least 
800 , but probably 1280 years before Christ, 
according to Sir VV. Jones, and the Vedas 
1000 or 1980 years before them, 

INTAN. Mala?. Diamond. 

J’NTilA. Maleal. Pbmnix farii^cra, — 
Jioxb. 

INGR. AkaB. Vitis vinifarm The grape. 

JNGLA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural onler Composita and the sub-or* 
dcr Astrfflceflp. 

INULA Viscosa and Gravejolens have been 
lately recommended as di.nreticsi and as useful 
ill calculous diseases . — Honigberfferf p, 290. 

INULA HELENIUM. See Confection of 
black Pepper. 

INULA KOYLEANA, grows in the 
Cashinerean hills, but 'as the plant is con- 
sidered : poisonous it is not used. Dr. Ho- 
nigberger is of opinion, that important virtues 
. lie hidden in it, and that it is well worthy of be- 
ing experimented with. — Honigher/tert p, 290, 

INULEAULINE. Fr. Elecampane. 

INUNDATIONS are of frequent occur- 
rence in India. Those of the Laccadive islands 
in n hurricane of April 1847, were described 
by Captain Biden in Madrat Spectator la/, 
and Votnbag Time», Mh Oct. 1847, and in the 
Rooyibay TimeSf August 13, 1850. An account 
of remarkable inundations in India in 1849, 
was given by Dr. Buist, in Bl. As. Trans. 
1851 ‘.and Edin. Phi). Jl. 1851 ; singular 
results of inundations of the Brahampootra in 
Assam, were described by Dr. McCosh in Topo- 
graphy of 1837, 1 vol. Svo. Remarkable in- 
iiiidniions occurred of the Ganges in Aug- 2i, 
1838. It rose at Allahabad 43 feet ;and did 
immense damage at Benares. Hussingabad was 
on the same occasion 6oo<led by the rise of the 
Nerbudda. One of the Indus in 1841, sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the bursting of a 
glacier, WHS described in Bl. As. Trans. 1848, 
vol. XVlIl. Those of the Taptee, for the past 
SO years, were described in Bomhag Tmc$, 
18.51. Inundations at the mouth of the 
Gauges, occasioned by hurricanes, occurred in 
May 1823, and May 1880. Bl. As. Trans... 
vol 1, p. 25. in August and September 1871, 
much of Central Hindustan was inundated, in 
the Legends of the peninsula of India, the oc- 
currence of inroads of the ocean, ftre often men* 
tioned. — Dr. Buist. See Cyclones ; Hurricanes \ 
Typhoons ; Winds. 

INYANA See Vaishnava. 

INYaNI. See Kabir Pantlu. 

IN-YONG, Chin. Mandarin Teal 

INZAU. Hind- Ficus caricoides- 



imQJmvAmx. 


IPOMCBIl CtrSPIDATl. 


INZABEA. Hiko* Pvsbt. GrewiI be- 
tuiffifolia, /twf. Grewia Bothii. 

10 D. Qsk. 10D£. Fa. lodiiif. 

IODINE. 

lode ,..Flu i lod... Ger. 

(Ic=3 12€), from moiety the colour of 
iU vapour, was obtained by M. Courtois in 
1812 in the residual liquor of the process for 
obtaining ■soda from kelp. Though but lately 
discovered, its effects have long been obtained 
in medicine, as it is found in sea and several 
mineral waters, and in seaweeds, sponge, 
corals, and some molluscous animals. In the 
present day, the leaf of a sea-weed (a species 
of Laminaria, Dr, Fakoner) is employed 
in the Himalayas, and called i\\e ffoitre-leaf^ 
gulur-ka-patta ; and in S. America the steins 
of a sea-weed are sold by the name of 
goitre-itickij because they are chewed by the 
inhabitants wherever goitre is prevident. 
— Iodine is procurable by burning large 
quantities of sea-weed or of the conferva of the 
salt water lake near Calcutta : but to prepare 
it from these, the process is only economical 
where the weeds yield enough of impure car- 
bonate of soda, to cover the general expense 
of this operation. This is not the case with 
the Calcutta conferva. — Beng Fkar. jp. 370. 
Boyle, Materia Mtdka* 

IONIA. This name occurs in ancient San- 
sanscrit writings and is supposed to refer to 
the Baciian Greeks. See Javan ; Kabul. 

IONIC. See Vedas. 

lONIDIUM SUFFRUTICOSUM. W. A. 


Viola 8uffrutico8a.—i?osc^. Linn, 


Nuobora Bkn«, 

Uuttun puruss Duk. 

UreU tamara. Male. Tam. 
Charati Saks. 


Nela kobbari Tel. 

Fni-iUilia ratuam.. „ 
Surya kanti chettn „ 


A rugged and somewhat prickly reclining 
herb, having a small crimson flower. It is com- 
mon over the peninsula of India, and is used 
as a demulcent. Dr. 0 Shaughnessy examined 
carefully specimens obtained from the Calcutta 
(iardeii, but did not delect the least trace of the 
active principles cmitine or violine. — 0*Shaugh- 
page 209. 

lOKA, 'or Jora, a genus of birds esta- 
blished by Dr. Horsfiehl, and placed by Mr. 
Swaiiison among his Braeliypodina^ or short- 
legged thrushes. There are four species of 
the bright little Iwa with bright lemon yellow 
feathers : .which may seem to represent the 
Titmice. 

IFEl. Tam. Bassia latifolia, Wxlld, 

IPECACHUANllA. 


Ipecachuanha. IS^o. Fn. 

Lat. Pom 
Amerikaoisclie brech- 
wurzel QW- 


Ipecoaoanna It. 

CijK) d«-camaraB.,.FoRT. 

I]>ecacuaDa ».Sp. 

liiiiz de Oro „ 


A valnable medieine obtained from 

the root of Cephaelis ipaeMhuanha and oilier 
speetes. It is a plant of South America. 

IPHTOINIA. See India, p. 840, 

IPHIS SEPTBMSPINOSA. One 

of the Crustacea belonging to the Indian seas. 

IPX. Can. Bussia longifolia. > 

IPOMtEA, a genua of plants of tbs natural 
family Convolviilacem. Most of I he species are 
ornamental. Roxburgh in his Flora Indicn 
describes eleven species cf fpotncca. Dr. Wight 
in Icon, gives Ipomosa braoteata, campanulata, 
chrysoides, pes-ligridis, pileata, pulchella, 
rugosa, sessibflom, and Wightii. The, spe- 
cies and varieties oflporooja are pretty creepers 
flowering in the iiiornirig. They greatly enhance 
the beauty of Indian gardens, when the various 
colors ore well arranged. I be plants are raised 
from seeds sown at the commencemeiit of the 
rains, they may be sown whereintended to flower. 
Any garden soil will suit, if not too heavy. Jn 
China, many bcauiiiul species of Ipomcca are 
cultivated for their flowers, especially the Ipomcea 
quarooclit, found about the houses even of the 
poorest people. It is an elegant little twining 
species with arrow-headed shaped leaves and 
also occurs in Burmah. The corolla is cream- 
coloured with a purple eye. It is in bloom 
in the hedges of Maulinain at the close of 
the rains. Other cultivated species are 
IpomoBa Bona-nox : 1, Muricata. (Hairy.) 
I. lludro-Ca?rulea (blue and pink.) I. Tyrian* 
thiua (Bright violet ) 1. Violacea, (Violet Blue.) 
I. splendens, (pale red.) I. Tuberosa (yellow 
species.) Ipomma coccinea, is a beautiful her- 
baceous and shrubby species well adapted for 
covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growing 
easily from seed, at the commencemeni of the 
rains in any good soil, when they produce flowers 
in profuse abundeiico — liidfkll. Williafn&* 
Middle Kingdont^ page 287. Jioxb, Floi\ Ind, 
W. Ic, Mason. 

IPOMfEA BATATAS.-Zttw. Syn. of Bata- 
tas edulis. — Chuisg. 

IPOMCEA BILOBA. FoAsk. S}n. of Ipo- 
racca-pes-capiaj . — SweeU 

IPOMCEA BONA NOX. him,, the Munda 
Valli of Van Kheede is a syn. of Oaionyciioii 
speciosum . — Choky. 

IFOMCEA BRASILIENSIS. Meyvr. syn. 
of IpomojHpes-caprw. 

IPOMCEA CARNOSA. B. Bju syn. of 
Ipomcea-pcs-caprtc BmeU 

IPOMfl^A CATESBII.— A/iryer. syn. of 
Batatas edulis.— 6’Aowy. 

IPOMCEA COCRULIA. Kten, Boxh, syn. of 
Pbarbiiis nil.— C/iotay. 

IPOMCEA CUSPID ATA, is a creeping weed, 
its leaves are used medicinally.— Dr. ffonig* 
bergcTf |). 59), 
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IPOMOIA MAOBOBfimZA. 


IPOKCEA PILBATA. 


IPOMOSA DASYSP£RMA,Dr. Hontgberger 
received the seeds of this pUnt from Uindostan, 
as an antidote to hydrophobia. It is called 
Kut’ta ki biiij. t. a the seeds for dogs.-— 
biitger^p, 291. 

IPOMCBA KBIOSPERMA. Btaufi, syn. 
of Batatas psiiiculate. — Ohoisp. 

1PU.MCK.V GEMBLLA Roth 

Coavolvulus gemellus, Linn. 

Siru Tali Tau. ( Chitma Tali Tel. 

These leaves are said to have a pleasant smell 
and mucilaginous taste. When dried, powdered ! 
and boiled with a certain poition of ghee, they 
are considered as a valuable external application 
in apthous afTections. — A/u/. Mtd. p. 1 15. 

IPOMOiA GOSSJPIPOLIA. Willd. syu. 
of Batatas paniciilata. — Ghoiny, 

IPOMfEA GKANGIFLOBA, IM. syn. of 
Culonyclioii Koxburvhii. — Cr. Lon. 

1P0.W(EA INSIGNltS, And. syn. of Batatas 
paiiiculata.— OAowy. 

IPOMGiiA JALaPA. Jalap Plant. 

Oonvulvulu.4 jalapa,£tnn. Ilpomsca purge, Wtnderoth 

A native of South Airierica, Xaleppa and 
on the Eastern declivity of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are fleshy, large oval, oblong, 
rugose, and blackish externally ; while recent, | 
in a dry state, and as sold in the shops, they are ■ 
cut in flakes of variable diameter, sometimes ' 
cleft lengthwise and pyriform. If entire they 
are usually small, wrinkled, heavy, uuequai, 
hard, brittle, deep brown grey extertially, of a 
diriy grey witliin, fracture smooth and wavy, 
showing a great number of resinous points, 
visible to tl»e lens, and often to the naked eye. 
The odour is peculiarly nauseous, though weak. 
Tile tasto acrid ami disgusting. A brisk ca- 
thartic. The powder is of brown grey colour, 
and must be prepared with caution, as it is 
exceedingly irritating. 'Die worm-eaten roots 
are much more active than the sound, as the 
worms only attack the amylaceous and sweet 
parts. According to Humboldt 400,000 lbs. 
weight of jalap roots urc annually exported 
from Vera Cruz. 'Die plant thrives best on 
cool shady hills, about 2,' 100 fiet above the 
levcd of the sea — O* Shaughnessy ^ paga 502, 
503. 

IPOMCEA LATIFLORX.— ^ Sclult. 
syn. of Calonyctioii gmiidillorum.— CAotsy. 

IPOMtEA MACROBRHIZA. A native 
of (leorgia and Carolina. In 1834, Lord 
Auckland introduced this to the Cnlcutia 
Garden. The roots attained such an 
enormous size that a cluster belonging to 
one plant weighed 70 lbs. while recent it 
was fleshy, white, juicy of mild flavour, and 
altogether devoid of the acrid resin. It had a 
sweetish taste, aiid has been eaten by several 


persons without any iH effect being experienced. 
To test the applicability of the root aa fodder, 
seven sheep were fed on it, but six of them 
died suffering from diarrhcBa within a month— 
0'Shav,ghnt89iy» . 

IPOM(EA MARITIMA R. jBr. syn. of 
Ipomcca pvs tApm.Susttt, 

IPOMdfiA MAtJRITUNA. Jaeg. lyn. of 
Batatas naniculata.— CAoiJiy. 

IPOHCEa mil. Roxb. Syn. of Pharbitis 
I nil.— CAowy. 

IPOMOEA ORBICULARIS, mi Syn. of 

Ipomoea pes-caprm. 

IPOMOSA PES-CAPRJa. SiveeL 

1 Tpoiucea maribima R. i?/*.! Convulvulus maritimus, 
Ipomma orbicularis, A7/. Lw'otua. 

! IpomoRs caruosji, B. Hr. „ pes-capreo, Linn. 

I]Win(Ba Briisiiienais, „ Brasiliensis, TAnrt. 

Meyer. ,, bilobatUS) itoxAAA. 

j Ipotoma biloba, Portk. „ bttuhiuiiefohus, 

I SalUh. 

1 Chagul khuri ... Beno.i Beda tige... ...Tel, 

j Goats’ toot creeper. R no. ' Balabaudi tige... ... „ 

I Do-patte liita liiXD.i Cbevulla pillitige... ,, 

I This is a useful sand binding plant on the 
j shores of the south and east of Asia and has 
the widest range in India. In China it is a 
plant of extensive range, trailing over the 
sandy beaches along the coast from Hainan to 
the Chusnn Archipelago . — Middle 
Kingdom t 287. 

IP0M(EA PANICULATA. B. Brow)u 
syn, of Batatas paniculate— CAo/sy. 

, rPOMQU PENTAPHALLA. Jack, syn. 
of Batatas pcntaphylla.— CVt. fF. Ic. 

! IPOMfEA PESriGRIDIB, Linn. Ro.vh. 

I Tigerh’foot Ipomcea, Eno. | Pora babul, ... Hind. 

I Kunra Hind, j Mekamu adugu ..Tel. 

Ill Tenasserim the tiger-footed ipomcca, with 
I large paliiiaied leaves is not uncommon, very 
common in the rains every where in Rajpoo- 
lanali.— (rV«/- Med. Top. p. 182. 

IPOMtEA. iSfp, One most beautiful, extensive 
perennial Iporacea is generally called the Mala- 
bar creeper, it has bright yellow flowers and 
glabrous palmate leaves. This species seems 
to agree with the Ipomra Inherosa of the West 
Indies, only this has no scent. This plant 
extends an immense length and affords a very 
close shade. — Mason. 

IPOMtEA PH.'EMICEA, Scarlet Ipomoca, 
common in hedges and gardens during the 
rains . — Genh Med. Top. p. 181. 

IPOMCEA PILEATA. Bonnet -Iponiaja. 
In October, as soon as the rains close, this prclly 
little twining species of Ipomma is seen blush- 
ing through every hedge and bush in Teiiasse- 
rim. It is peculiar for its concave bonnet shap- 
ed involucre, in the midst of which half a dozen 
liny blossoms hide their rosy lips.— 
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iFOMoeA’itnniiiosA. 




1P0M®& QU4M0CLIT. 

QuamoOiit penpiatum. 

^ing laayed Ipoi^coa. i Lal^ma-luto H («o. 
Jypnw Vin^. I Sa'ota Kama luta ^ 

Mmsou Quamoclit. Ai«hqpecha(!oWa 

I ringlets) Ptiis, 

The Cyprus Vine or Crimson Quamoclit 

t owers in the cold wi'sther and of a most 
eautifiil bright crimson colour ; lube long 
blender j in ganlenS pretty common. The 
crimson variety is Lai kama-luta or red ring- 
lets of Kama the hindu go«l of love. Sweta 
kamaiuta, white, is the peraian Ishk pecha 
(love’s ringlets).— Mtd. Top. p, 181. 
HiddnU. 

IPOMCEA QUINQUELOBA, Willd. syn. 
of liatatas paniculatat 

IPOMCEA KExXlFOUMIS. 

Perretay-koeray... Tam. 

A perennial creeper with yellow flowers; 
the leaves used as greens mixed with tainariiui ; 
very common during the cold months.— 

IPOMCEA REPTANS, Poir. 

Gnnthian Htnd. Nali... ... Tam. 

V«llay>keeray..., Tam. Tota-kura. Tel. 

Vari... ... „ 

A creeping annual with rose colored 
liowers, found about the borders of tanks and 
moist places. The leaves are used as greens, 
and in places its root also appears to be eaten. 
— Jafffey* J. L, Siemrtt Af* D, 

IPOMCEA SEPIA lUA. 

Tbslee-keoray.. Tam. 

A climbing perennial plant with rose colored 
flowers, found in hedges, the leaves are eaten 
mixed with others as greens.— 

IPOMCEA SBSSILIFLORA. 

Bhauivar.. Hind. 

Occurs sparingly in the Punjab plains, up to 
the western frontier. It is one of the plants 
which is eaten in India in famines. Dr. J. L. 
Stemrtt M. D. 

IPOMCEA SPECTOSA. Peus. Syu, of 
Argyreia speciosa. — Swt. 

IPOMCEA TRILOBA grows both wild and 
planted in Japan, Tlie roots of it are either 
white or black ; the latter are used as laxa 
lives.— Witwfe, Travelt, Vol, iiu p, 63, 
IPOMCEA TUBEROSA.the Malabar Creep- 
er, a native of ^ tropical America, is a 
slimbing plant with a woody stem ; common 
in gardens ; leaves palmated, seven parted. 
Flotfers yellow and showy, appear in October 
ind November. It is in general use for cover, 
ing old walls, trellisea, &c., and for which 
purpose, from its exceeding rapid growth) it is 
veil adapted^^A'Wrtf. 


IPOMaA TUaPBTHUM, R. Roxl. 


r. IV. 

ponvolv alas tmrpeth urn, Linn. 

Hud-uLZaugi An. i Tarwsi . 

Turbid... 

Teori Bbmo. Hind. , 

I)iid Kalmi „ „ 

Square stalked Ipo- 

nuaa Enq. 

Indian Jnlap ... „ 

Turbethroot ,, 

Ttti’bad Hind. 

01 iita bauBao£.„...PANJ. ( 


Tirwi., 

Nssut 

(Niswub.M ... 

I Hag.pntta... 
Trivoorta... 
Traata-waln 

fihevadi 

Nalla Tegada 
Telia » 


.PusHT. 
. IIiNp. 
HiSl). 

> tt 

SAK.sC. 

Singh. 

Tam. 
... Twl. 

Ill t» 


The root 

Turbud ...» Hind. | Nisot Hind. 

A native of Ceylon, the East Indies, Ma- 
layan Archipelago, Australia, Timor, Otaheite, 
Friendly Islands, Marianne Islands, Tinian, &o. 
Its root is perennial, and has long been 
employed in India as a common purgative, rub* 
bing up a slip of the bark with water or milk 
on a stone and swallowing the emulsion thUs 
formed. A strip six inches in length from a 
root as thick as the little finger is deemed a 
Bnfflc\ent dose. Dr. O'Shaughnessy asserts 
that the action of the medicine is so extremely 
uncertain that it does not deserve a place in 
our Hharmacopaeia. Price 12 annas the pound* 
Dr. Beltew states that it is considered bene* 
ficialin diseases of the mucous membrane, 
in leprosy and paralysis. It cdntains a purgative 
resin, resembling that of jalap.— 
page 604 Dr. Roxb, Ft. Indt Vol ip. 47®. 
Carn/s edition of Dr* Roxburgh * 9 FI. Ind, iu 
p. 57. Hand Book, Vol, i. p. 867* 

Dr. J. L Stewart, M. D, 

1 HOMO PS IS, a genus of twining plauta 
requires the same treatment as the Ipomcea. 

IPOR, Pebs. Thyme ; wild Marjoram. 

IPO TOXICARIA. Fees. Antiaris toxi- 

cariie. 

IPPA CHETTC or Ippe Chettu, also 
Ippa manu. Tkl. Bassin latifolia. — Roxh. This 
tree furnishes a strong wood, but is never felled 
by the natives, the flowers yield a toddy, and 
an oil is extracted from the seeds. — Captain 
Btddome. 

Hiriros, Gb» Horse*. 

IPPC, the name of a tree in Borneo 
from which is obtained the famous Borneon 
poison, wilii which the Idaan tribe poison 
their darts. The poison is collected by this 
tribe only, and its effects are similar to those 
of the Liana and Ticiuma of South Ame- 
rica. — Dc^ywph't Account of 8tdu. 

IRA. See Saras weti. 

IRAK also Miswak. Psxs. Salradora 
fndicn. 

IRAK, in Arabic, a territory which is di- 
vided into two portions, Irak-i-Arabi, ancient 
Babylonia or Chaldea, and Irak-i-Ajam, Media. 
Irak-i-arabi of the Persians is also described as 
the ancient Mesopolamio, the territory known 
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tfiAir,* 


IKAK. 


Co the Arabf, aiAWazIra. Thflf provinee of 
Pan, as it now stands, is bounded on Ifae 
north and north-west, by Irak-i-ajem and 
Luristan, and a small portion of KlmzUtan. 
8ee India; Iran; Kirman ; Samaroand ; 
Tomaun. 

IR AMBIT. Mal. See Pali. 

IRKAMULA. Sans. Aristolocbia Indica. 
^Linn. Roxh, 

IRAN mentioned in the Yendidad under the 
name Airyanem Vaejo was a country on the 
slopes of the Belur '1 agh, in the highland of 
Pamir, between L. 87 ami 40° N. and L 86° 
.nnd 90° E.— Vol. Hi, pp, 459, 460. 

IRAN, A country aituat^ to the south 
east of the Caspian Sea, which Dr. Pritchard 
considers to be the original seat of the Ira- 
nian (Indo- Allan tic or Caucasian) race. In this 
wide expanse of territory, stretching, with 
various elevation, at least 85° from north to 
south, such extremes may be looked for as will 
bear out the remarkable description of the 
younger Gyrus : In the dominions of my fa- 
ther,*’ said the prince, people perish with 
cold at tlie one extremity, whilst they are suf- 
focated with heat at the other.** (Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book 1, pp. 67, 68. Ed. Hutch, 
1735*) Thus, the northern and central por- 
tions of the plateau of Iran and Arabia, as well 
as a great part of Asia Minor, enjoy a tem- 
perate climate, whilst an intense cold prevails 
in the northern parts of Afghanistan, in nearly 
the whole of Kurdistan, and on the elevated 
mountain ranges and high valleys on both 
aides of Ararat* Yet, notwitbstanding ibis 
difference of climate, throughout the whole, a 
great similarity prevails in the vegetable and 
animal worlds ; and in these respects the 
valley of the Nile, the plains of Mesopotamia, 
and those of Arabia southward of Mecca, 
together with the central and southern 
paits of Iran, have much in common. The 
aurface of Iran extend for 1,280 miles, from 
Sumeisat on the upper Euphrates, eastward to 
Taxila on the Indus, and nearly 900 miles in 
breadth from the shores of Gedrosia, in 25° N. 
lat., to the banka of the Oxus near Samarcand, 
in 40° N. laU . The latter river and the Caspian 
8ea form the northern limit of this great divi- 
lion i the Rrythrean Sea is on the southern 
whilst the rivers Indus and Euphrates consti- 
lute the eastern and western extremities. In 
the space intervening between the great 
mountain chains, in most places the surface is 
largely impregnated with salt and saltpetre, 
which prevail to some extent on the plains of 
Ears and the coterminous provinces of Irak 
and Kirmap. Between Abu>Shelir and Da- 
laki, crystalized sulphate of lima is found ; 
and, a little w'estward, (in Khuzistao), an 
abundant supply of sulphur { while rock-salt, 
alum, autimouy, aud orpiment, as well as 


mineral waters, found in abufuktnee in 
different states, from petroleum to the choicest 
kind of naptha, and is applied to many use- 
ful purposes; Thb places most known are 
Baku and Mozanderan towards the north ; 
Ketbuk, Hit, Baudi-Kir, the Bactria moun- 
tains, and Dalaki, towards the south, end both 
Xirman and Afgha&istaa towards the east. 
Iron and native stei^l is met with in Mnzande* 
ran, Khorassan, and Bactriiu The former, as 
well as copper and lead ores, prevail in differ- 
ent parts of the eastern provinces, but more 
abundantly in the pashalics of Diyar-Bekr and 
8ivH8, w'iih the addition of gold, silver,. and 
precious stones. The ordinary, as well as 
some of the more precious metals and valuable 
stones, are likewise found in the eastern pro- 
vinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; copper and 
other ores abound in KurdisUn, the Julamerik, 
and other mountain districts. In the Dumbu 
Tagh mountains the granite abounds with 
interesting minerals, more particularly topaz, 
beryl, schorl, and disseminated gold. The 
valleys of the Oxus, the Indus, and nearly the 
whole of that of the Euphraiest being at the 
extremities of Iran, that territory (in addition 
to the Tigris and Araxos, with their iribu* 
taries) has only the advantage of the Salyan, 
the Aji, Jeghetu, and 8afid Rud, towards the 
north ; the Zende-rud, Indian and Bendemir, 
in the centre ; the Helmaod with its tributa- 
ry, and the Farra rud, more easlwar^l. Be- 
sides these, there are some inferior streams, 
which after n short course, are either lost by 
absorption, or become saline. Extensive salt 
lakes and streams, impregnated with the same 
substance, are by no means uuoommoii. 
Amongst the former may be mentioned the 
Caspian Sea, the picturesque Urumiyah, and 
Van. Zerrah or Dun ah, in Seistan, Baktegan 
in Ears, and others ; the fresh water lakes are 
only met. with in the tracts below Babylon, 
and again between the Elburz range on the 
shores of the Caspian. The surface of Iran 
may, in a general way, be described as con- 
sisting of a wide-spreading plateau, flanked by 
mountainous countries on the east and west, 
and bounded to the north and south by two 
mountain chains outside of which are two ex- 
tensive plains, on n much lower level. Of 
these, Turoomania, with the continuous plain 
westward of it, between the Caspian Sea and 
the Elburz mountains, form that which is on 
the iiorlhern extremity ; Arabian Imak and 
KhuzUtan, with the rest of tlie level tract: ouU 
side the Zagros, form the plain at the southern 
extremity. Among the domestic animals the 
horse holds the principal place,- aud there am 
four distinct kinds in Irazu First, the ojivginal 
Turkoman breed, a large^ powerful oaduring 
animal ; second^ the yah^ Of common carrying 
hack, which is stoater and rathet laiy;er ihaa 
B2 
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llic ’ every b #ill t>fiHiaM^ tbefr iwsreJ 

br'’ Niiidir Bhehjt e^rilmgs, in Bhwwwi, lairt Weo by eobe of the* 
lastb, i 'fonrtbi tbie animal and tbb 9iibr ef the eaatem prbtineev, aa well as by 

T^iir^ibin horse, the (whid-footedl a ntlmeroiit teoiionoftbb ttbtfteaiof India, but 

which, beiiig the mbit prk(6d by the Pbrsfaut, abong the Parseea it ia lai^ly intermixed 
is almost always 'amohg tlie horses of a great trith the Hindustani and other NatWdialeotii 
man’s retinue. But there is an unestta! pro* which ate len or morn eomMctod With the' 
portion of mules; which, though small, am Si^iskrit. ’ The afikiity of the ' latter io the 
very mneb used for carnvaus. This surprising Parsi ieso gmat that a learned pbilologisihaw 
animal seldom gees so far as 80 miles in a pronounced it to be one of its derivatlvee.' 
day, though earrying a load of about 8 owt*, The number of words which are identical 
and passingi oversuoh kuttals or passes, as among the different dialeote of Iran and 
would ap^ even a Spanish muleteer. In Tiirnn, and some portion of the territory more 
the gradual diffusion of mankind, the western caslwarci, goes far to show, that at a period 
provinees of Iran appesr to have fallen to the anterior to anything like oonneoted bistoiy 
share of the . Arameans and Klamites, while there must have been some common language^ 
the mass ef the Kosemi, Ariani, Msrdi and and this was probably the Aramaic. Ferhape 
other tribes, composing the earliest iuhabitauls, one-third of the inhabitants of Itan are 
moved more eastward, leaving some of their nomadic, and this section, by its habits, lie 
numbers in the mountainous districts, to mix well as mode of life, constitutes a race aepa^ 
with or become subject to the new comers, rate from the Cther or fixed portion, which 
The Shemitic people and language having consists of Persians, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, 
thus become dominant instead of the Jews, and Parsecs.— Acnopkow Anohasis^ 
Cushite, the ethnography of the former rather Euphrates and Tigris^ CoL Chesmy, p. 38. 
than that of the latter, becomes an important See Ears ; Arians ; Hindoo ; India ; Kabul ; 
consideration. EVom this primitive language, Turan. 

or rather ’ from one of its ooguates (as the IRANIAN LANGUAGES.— In Dr. Pritclf- 
Himyaritic"may possibly prove to have been) ard’s classifioation he has four groups or dy» 
two distinct branches were derived, the original nasties of language, three of which are confined 
Arabic, with the Musnad, Kweish, aud other to Europe and Asia, a fourth being comnion to 
dialects of that tongue, being one of these, Africa and those parts of Asia which are near 
and the Aramaic the other. The latter had that continent. The first of his four groups 
two grand sub-divisions, from one of which, is (1.) the Indo-European, sometimes termed 
known as the Weslcru Aramaic were derived Indo-Gcnnanie, and by late writers the Arian 
the Amharic, Syriac, Hebrew, 8tc., and from or Iranian languages. He considers that the 
the other or Kastern Aramaic, came the Assy- Indo-European languages and nations maybe 
rian, Babylonian, and Chaldean tongues. From divided into many different groupes, in the 
its monosyllabic construction, the eastern order of their affinities for instance \ but he 
seems to be more ancient than the western regards the most obvious division to be a 
Aramaic, and it appears likewise to be the geographical one, and he styles his first, the 
root of the Zend, Pehlevi, Sanskrit, and Qther eastern group, which, by many writers has 
dialects in use throughout a portion of the been termed exclusively the Arian family of 
territory along which it had spread eastward, tongues. It includes all the idioms of the 
Whether the first of these languages was once ancient Medes and Persians, who named them^ 
in general use, or was nierely the sacred Ian- selves Arii, and their country Eericne or Iran, 
guage of Iran, the affinity of all of them is and likewise the Sanscrit with all the Prakrits, 
such as to imply a common origin. Pehlevi properly so termed, and the Pali of India, 
was the court language in the time of the Among the former was that ancient Persian 
Sassanian monarchs, and, according to some language in which one particular set of the 
authorities ns far back as that of Cyrus : it Cuneiform inscriptions was written. This dia- 
contains many words which belong to the lect was so near the Sanscrit that the inscrip- 
■Uhaldaic and Syriac tongues, and Sir William tions have been interpreted through the me* 
Jones was of opinjgn that one of these must dium of that language. ^ 

have been its root ; but it is now generally Thh Zend lays claim to a still higher anti^ 
presumed that the root of the Pehlevi is the quity, since the Zend is said by Bumouf, 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter Professor Wilson and others who have iCudied 
spread westward and eastward, and one of it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be distinguish- to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
vcd from the parent root. Another, the Parsi, preceded the classioal Sanskrit, than it is to 
being a softer language than (he Pehlevi, this last more cultivated speech. How this 
earte genera) in ParsistSn, and gave rise to the claim is to be reconciled with the comparative* 
Deri, or modem Persian. The Pehlevi, how- ly recent dale of sU extant pompQWlwns in the 
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• IRANIAN mOUAGES. 


IRANIAN RACES. 


&ndtih language, remtina, be eonaklera, to be 
explained* But that the high eaatea or ** tarice 
born’* claases of the Indian race as they term 
theinael?es, the brahman the obetriya and the 
vaiiya bindu, were of the tame stock as the 
ancient Fenians, may be regarded as a feet 
established by the afliaity of their languages. 

Gberalier Bunsen’s names difier from those 
of Br* Friichard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic European stock of languages, 
which he sub-dirides into eight families, vis. 
1, Celts; 2. Thracian or Illyrian ; 8. Armenim; 
4. Asiatic-Iranian ; 6. llellenico-Italio, 6 Sla- 
vonic; 7. Lithuanian tribes, and 8. Teutonic 
His fourth or Asiatic Iranian, or the Iranian 
stock as represented iu Asia, he again sub- 
divides into. 

1. The nations of Iran proper or the Arian 
slock, the languages of Media and Persia. It 
inoludos the Zend of the cuneiform inscriptionf 
and the Zend Avesta. The younger Pehlevi 
of the Sassanians and the Pazend, the mother 
of the present or modern Persian tongue : The 
Pushtu or language of the Afghans belongs to 
the same branch. 

3. The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented by the 
Sanscrit and her daughters. 

His Bemitio stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and represent one physiologi. 
cally and historically connected family ; — the 
Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the Phoenicians, who 
spread their language, through their coloniza- 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; tlie Aramaic 
tribes, or tbe historical nations of Aram, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the west, and the so-called Chaldaic iu the 
oast ; finally, the Arabians, whose language is 
oonnected ^through the Uimyariiio) with the 
AEihiopic, the ancient (now the sacred) lan- 
guage of Abyssinia, lie calls this second fa- 
milyi by the name now generally adopted 
nmong German Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. 
Chevalier Bunsen further remarks as tlio first 
ksson which Uie knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days have 
been the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must haye had cue beginuiug. 
-He adds that recent researches have very 
considerably enlarged tbe sphere of such 
dangusges of historical nations, as are united 
by the ties of primitive affinity. Those re- 
searches have made it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the Mantchu and Tiiugusau 
belong to one great stock, that the Turko- 
man, as well as the Tshude, Fin, Lajffiahder 
and Magyar < Hungarians) present another 
stoek closely united, and that both these fa- 
milies are originally connected with each other. 


Tbc' Iranian family of hmgiii^ aeems to 
be called Arian, by Mr. Farrar, 4 is the lu^- 
Eiiropean and Indo-Germanie of sociif pliiio- 
logiats t Pictet and Burnous called Arjan 
from tbe Sansorit wqrd Arya meaning nqble ; 
Bask called it Japhetic, and nocc^iAg to 
Mr. Farrar, it has 8 jli vision# 


Hindu. 

Greek. 

Lithuaniao, 

Totonic, 

PersisD. 

Latin. 

Sclawaio. 

Celtio. 


Of these it is uneertain whether CeHie or 
Sanscrit represents the older phase. But h is 
known that all of them are the daughters of a 
primeval form of language which has now 
ceased to exist, but which was spoken by a yet 
undivided race at a time when Sanscrit and 
Greek bad as yet only implicit existence. 

Tbe terra Iranian is derived firom Arya and 
the old Persian and old Bactrian or Zend are 
its oldest representations. Old Persian is thelan- 
guage of tbe Avesta; Huzvaresch or Pehlevi, is 
tbe language in which tbe commentaries and 
the more recent versions of the Avesta are writ- 
ten: Fardusi’s Shahnamah is in Parsi or Pazend. 
Bunsen says the first cuneiform character on 
the Besitun was Median or west Iranian and is 
to be distinguished from the language of the 
Zend books which is East Iranian or old Bac- 
trian, worn down, — Dr. Priickardt in Deport 
of the British Association. Chevalier Bunsen, 

^ IRANIAN PvACES called, also, ludo-Atlan- 
tic8,al8oCancn8ian8,liave always been known for 
their refinement, and high civilization, from 
which Europe borrowed through the Byzantine 
and Greek culture, and the Persians have long 
and faithfully retained the features of its national 
characteristics. Though overrun by the Semitic 
and Turanian races, the Iranian has borrowed 
little or nothing from them but has exerted over 
them a powerful influence. According to Kha- 
nikofl" “ Sur V EUmographie de la Perse" the 
Iranian race of Persia came from the East of 
modern Persia, aboutSegestan and Khorassan,and 
moved to the west in prehistoric ages, and thousjh 
altered by the attacks of the Turko-Tarlar tribes 
from the north, or, where in contact, on the west 
and south with Turanian and Semitic elements, 
the Mede is every where recognisable as the 
same as described by Herodotus and later Greek 
writers. The arrow headed writing at Persepolis 
enumerates tbe Iranian people of that day. 

The form of the Iranian is spare, but elegant, 
even noble, but there have always bean differ- 
ences between tbeEasterii ad& Weatern Iranians. 

The East Iranians are (a) the Segeatani 
or Khafi ; —(b) Char Aimak : (c) Tajik and 
Sart, each of which counts 'many aub-divisioiis. 

The principal number of the Segeaton people 
Qficupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Buy, 
Tebbes, and Biijan. 

The pMple of Khoraassn are greatly inter- 
mixed with Turko-TarUur elements. 
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. 1)^ l«igHlgi» of with 

^obia but in Ik £914 ll>e 

ianguni^u inupk Uka that jin WikiU^:iFe9(io4» 
f rolokif^VV^ Cfaafi;ai»won|iorAii«io9rl|pn. 

, coapiat of fpor paoplti tba 

Ti#^V.Tei|BC94 Jlefpt Kohi AodJamsliidi, all 
of tbarn of Iraplip origin and all apenlUng 
Fenian^ , wiio graze their llocki 

in the Pareftaisisim, are brave and relcnilraa, 
and Afgjimoe when travelling, whether proceed- 
ing fronr &lkhy Kabul. Kandahar or Herat, 
new enter intojl^e mountain diptricta of these 
intrepid nojnad tribea* 

The Timuri dwell, at Gorian and Kuh’aun on 
the weatern boundary of Herat and in the vil- 
lages and (owns situated east of Iran, from 
Tarbat Shaikh Jam as fsr as Khaf* About a 
thousand of their families dwell near Herat. 

The Teimni dwell in the Jolga-i' Herat, 
from Kerrukb to Saljzwar ; the few who have 
extended to Farrah being styled by the Afghans. 
Parsivan. Each member of the Char Aimak 
knows no greater enemy than the Afghan and 
all attempts to form Afghan colonies amongst 
them have failed. The Teimeni are of a wild, 
warlike nature though agriculturHl. 

The Feroz Kohiy a small number of people 
about 8,000 dwell on the steep hill N. £. of 
Kale No and from their inacccssibio position 
alHiut their whole ne ghbouriiood with their rob- 
bing and plundering. KhIc No on the summit 
of the mountain and the fortified places of Darzi 
Kutch and Chaksaran are considered similar to 
the whole nests of the Bakhtiari and Luri 
in the environs of Ispahan. They have a re- 
semblance to the Hazarah, but their forehead, 
chin, complexion and figure are lees Turanian. 
They are decidedly Iranian. They take their 
name, the Feroz Kohi, after the city of that 
name about fi3 miles from Teheran. Timur 
settled them by force in Mazeiideran, but they 
soon returned to their own country. They have 
a few cattle and they sow a little, and plunder 
the caravans travelling on the Maimani road or 
make inroads on the scattered tents of the 
Jamshidi. 

Jamshtdi are the only tribe of Eastern Ira- 
nians who are exclusively nomades. Thjey de- 
rive their descent from Jnmsiiid, and moved 
out of Segestan to the shores of the Murghab, 
which they have occupied from pre-historic 
times. They live in the neighbourhood of the 
Salor and Sarik Turkoman and they useithe 
round conical tent of the Tartars, surrounding 
it with felt and a reed matting, and their 
clothing and food are Turkoman aa also is their 
occupation, tor, they are great man stealers. 
They excel the oilier Aimak as horsemen and, 
for achapao, band themaelvea with men of Herat 
or with the tribes of Turkomani. It was this 
cause that led Allah Kuli Khan to. transport 
them from Khiva to the banka of the Oxus, 


after ha hid oongumd thoiQ laiUr the allied 
8arik Turkoman. Afiaria lesidenoe ff IS years, 
they fled and returned hslbaiown of llurghab. 
TheJamsIudi ia polite In word and ^manaer. 
They still retain pans of the Kopoastiian iailh, 
revereuoe fire, and pitch their . lent dm to the 
east. . 

TheT«;ii( is Iranian. He is fnei;iriUi in 
largest number in<the.Khanat of Hokhera^and 
in Jladakhshaii. but many have settled in the 
towns of Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Taitavy and 
Afghanistan. The, Tajik it of a good middle 
height, has a brood powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide sooulder bones, but they 
diverge fro^ the Iranian, they have the 
Turanian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and large mnuth. The Tajik originally 
came from the sources of the Oxus in the 
steppe of Pamir. The term ia from Taj, 
a crown, the (ire worshippers head dress. But 
the Tajik does not so style himself and regards 
the term as derogatory. The Turks style the 
Tajik, Sart. The Tajik is covetous, ugwarlike. 
and given to agriculture and trade ; fond of 
.literary pursuits and polished and it is owing 
to their preponderance in Bokhara that that 
city has been raised to the position of the 
Head Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization, 
for. there, from pre-Islamic times, they have 
continued their previous exertions in mental 
culture and notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebritirs in the field of religious know- 
ledge and Ullta letterd, have been Tajiks, and 
at the present day the most conspicuous of the 
mullah and Islian are Tajiks and the chief 
men of the Bokhara and Khiva court are Tajik 
or as the Turks style the race Sart. Vamberry 
cousiders the Tajik and Sart identical, but he 
recognizes that in their physiognomic peculi- 
arities, the Sart differs greatly from the Tajik, 
being more slender, with a larger face, and a 
higher forehead ; but these changes ho attri- 
butes to frequent intermarriages between Sart 
men and Persian slaves. 

In Central Asia, the warrior, the shepherd, 
the priest and the laymen, youth and old .ago 
equally affect poetry and reciting of tales. The 
literature of the mabomedsna or settled nations 
brought from the south, is filled with exotic 
metaphor and illustration. In the three Kha- 
nats, the mullahs and ishans, have written 
much on religious subjects, but its mystical 
alluaions are beyond the reach of the people. 
The Uzbeg, the Turkoman and Kirghia esteem 
music as their highest pleasure and often 
break out in song, singing soft minor airs. 
The Uzbeg poetry on religious subjects is 
exotic, deriv^ from Persian or Arabic sources. 
The Tartar compositions are talcs and relate to 
heroic deeds, similar to the romances of Europe. 





IRAWADli' 


; Mk »»»w (p. TO.) gl''" ®' c. »»W “ 
p«iod«Uhe Aryan* leaving thel? oonwion 
iMim^ bit in ihia be <lifferi jjreatly from 
CHievalwnBttnMiian<l other aolboritiw* The 
Baotern Iwnwrl caoie doern the valley or 
Indue and lnto lrnli», and Central Hindustan* 
or Central India, was the Madhya-desa of* the 
anciwtt Aryans, the middle region olr Arya- 
varta, the Arya eountry. and a slokam in the 
Sanscrit work, the Amerakoeba, defines its 
ancient boundaries thus : 

** Ariavartaha punia bhumiJtf, 

Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava ycfho, 

i, a, the Arian country, the sacred land 
(lies) between the Vindhya and Himalaya,” 
ill this way indicating both the ruling race and 
the boundaries of the country held by them at 
the time that Amara Sinha wrote the Amara- 
koslia. 

There would seem to have been two migra- 
tions into India of the Ariaiis, viz. the Earlier 
A Hans the descendents of the most ancient 
hindns, a people acute, litersry, skilled in aits 
but not vei 7 warlike and rather aristocratic 
than democratic in their Institutions. The 
Later Aiians a warlike people, probably once 
Seylhiaus, democratic in their Institutions and 
rather energetic than refined and literary. 
The Arians of India have caste and marriage 
laws, with strict rules of Inheritance resulting 
from their sacred form of marriage, and sub- 
ject to none of the caprices of mahomedan and 
airailar laws. Aiian is the private property in 
land, ns distinguished from tiie tribal ; the 
property first of tho village, then of the 
family, then of the individuab and a conse- 
quence is the attachment of the Arian to his 
native soil. Especially Arian is tho form of 
what we call constitutional as opposed to patri- 
archal and arbiti^ary government.. The Indian ] 
village or commune is a constitutional Govern- 
ment, common to all the Arians, but there are 
tw-o great classes of Indian Arians, one with 
aristvOcatic communes and one with democra- 
tic and recognizing as equal all free citizens 
to the exclusion of helots only. Among the 
norh Arians the rule of the chiefs seems to be 
patriarchal and arbitrary. Property in the 
soil is tribal rather than individual. There is 
little local attachment to the soil. — Fam- 
herry*8 Sketches of Central Asictf p. 838. 

K(fypt*s place in Universal History, 
iii. pp* 457, 570. Reverend Mr, Farrar. 
Dr. Pritchard, in the Report of the British 
Association. See Arian ; India, 
IRANMCOKTE of Mahadeva Patnam, See 
Jews. 

IRAOTE3. See Saraswati. 

lUAQ-l-AJAM, ancient Babylonia* Sco 
Jyuk* 


lRAViAN«F liikrAWi‘liAku« *A caiiie*^hoM 
octmpatieit *H ilile extmelioii of ^almwikojfMr 
tori from polill trOeA* 

IBAWAbI. The prinoipel 
The matfl .bumck' of tbe Iniwadi/ oahed th^ 
Kam Kyo, btUiits sbutce inlj. 27^9' Kvwptf iiti 
Lon|r. 97 ® 7» g. amidst mount ai as, risinfif ;{)roi 
bably to A height of 17,000 feet. The Stiow 
limit in this distriet, as in the environs 6f the 
Upper Dihong, scalrcely descends below lk)600 
feet. The springs are reported to be' fed by 
large snow beds and a few glaciers. In March, 
the river begins to rise and gradually increases 
its volume till its waters are forty feet above 
Aeir lowest They rapidly subside in 

Octol^r; when the rains cease afid the north* 
east monsooh begins. 

It runs nearly N^. to S. through Burmah, and 
Pegu and discharges itself by nine different 
mouths into the Bay of Bengal, after a course 
of 1,060 miles. It receives the Khyendwen, 
470;Shwely 180, and the Mod 185 miles, a&d 
it drains l6<k,O0U sq. m. The Bassein branch 
aflfords a passage for the largest ships fer 60 
miles from its mouth. No river of similar 
magnitude, presents eo few obstrucllons to 
; navigation. 

The Irawadi runs in an almost southerly 
direction as'far as Lat. 27® N. from whence it 
slightly diverges to the south-west. 

Erom the entrance of the Nam Yang down* 
warda, tho valley of the Nam Ktng is generally 
very fiat, and of some considerable width, and 
numerous marshy tracts appear on either side 
of the river. The average length of the Nam 
Keng, from the mouth of the Nam Yang down 
to its junction with the Irawudi at Katikyo 
Nainmo, including the numerous curves, amount 
to 62 miles. Prom the entrance of the Kara 
Keng to Amarapura, the river has a real length 
of 269 miles, from Amarapura to the head of the 
delta at Sakkemun, 370 miles. The .delta 
forms a triangle, nearly equiluteral, with sides 
of 160 miles, the enclosed area consequently 
amounting to 9,742 square miles. 

Towards Pegu and Sitnn the Irawadi widens 
considerably, in consequence of the accession 
of the^Paii Ian river, and its limits become less 
sharply defined. 

Of the mountains bordering the course of the 
Irawadi, the following may particularly be 
mentioned, although the heights ascribed to 
them are necessarily only approximations ; 

a. Upon the right bank Cf the Irawadi tho 
mountains opposite Than Yun Yova, iu Lat. N. 
24® 36|' Long K Gr. 96^81 J' have an average 
height of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. One off the 
highest, the summit of which is visible from the 
valley, reaches apparently 8,000 feet 
h. Westward of Let pan Zin Yova, at k 
little distance from the right bank {Lat. N. 24® 
27' r Long. E. Or. 06' 15^), the sum^ 
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mtia oifike nQiwtamt beiglit »of 

IkoU- , .r 

« b,' Hei^hti of 800 and em 1,000 fe^t are 
afeo' liumerona on the right ' bani of iho idrer, 
oOly ifo tib do mties liorth of irtuUthop 
phya liftt. N. 23^ 4' Loi^. B, Gr, Oo^ 15^ 

Hie chaTaetcr of the whole tirhr distHcf, 
including the elevations opt above frpmO.OQt) 
{o/4|0i)0 feet presents a thoroughly' trapical 
flppearatice. The deolivitles of the hills, as 
well as the valley of the river, are covered with 
the wildbsi and most diversified vegetation, in 
the sh ape of dense tree and grass Jungles. 

. The bore in tliis river is often severe, but in | 
the neighbouring Sitang liver its fury is great 
and ocegsioiis much loss of life. Qurinuiii^name 
thirty feet as the height to which it occasion- 
ally li^es and this may perhaps be the case iu the 
bends of the river, where the rush has altHined 
its full speed, before being reflected to tho next 
bend. Even in the Hoogly near , the bend at I 
Chand pal-ghat, tho pointed curling wave nnay he ^ 
seen several feet high. In the Irawadi and 
Mekong basins, there are remnants of. tribes 
strongly distinguished from the predominant 
races and tending, with the evidence of language, 
to show that the ethnic history of Ultra-India 
is very .ancient and has uudergone repealed 
revolutions. 

Professor Oldham tells ns that iu the middle 
of the Xrawadi, about thirty miles ahove the 
town of Tsengoo and opposite the small village 
of Thika-dan, on nearing the island, the iiead 
man in the boat called out tet-tet I teUtet ! j 
saying he was calling the fish. On coming | 
down to the bout again, Mr. Oldham found it 
surrounded on both sides with about fifty 
large fish, some three or four feet long • a kind 
of blunt-nosed broad-mouthed dog fish. In 
one group which he studied more than others 
there .were ten. These* wi re at one side of the 
boat, nearly half their bodies protruded verti- 
cally from the water, their mouths all gaping 
wide. The boatmen were feeding them with 
some of the rice prepared for their own dinners, 
by throwing little pellets down the throats of 
the Rsh, Each fish^ as it gqt something to 
eat, sunk, and having swallowed the portion 
<»me back to the boat side for more. The 
men continued occasionally their cry of tet-tet- 
tet ! and patting their hands over the gun- 
wale of the boat, stroked down the fish on the 
back precisely as they would stroke a dog. 
This was kept up for nearly half an hour 
moving the boat slightly about, and invariably 
the fish came at call and were fed as before. 
The tmly effect which the stroking down or 
patting on the back seemed to have, was to 
cause them to gape still wider for tMr food. 
The fish afe found in the deep pool foimed at 
the back of the island^ by. tho tvo currents 


meeUitg teuod its aidoi;^and the phOOh^yilare 
in the habit of. fording them daily^ It is iy»gRrtl« 
ed by tho Ifurmans as qOittf n light, wbieh the 
people eome from great nistanees to Seh. as hrell 
aa to visit the pagoda, which t« vety aaolent 
and much venei^Ud. Huring an anuuat Mbrch 
iestivai, it is not uiinsuat for- the* vUitors to 
Uke the fish into their boats, and gild their 
backs with gold leaf, as they do in the ordinary 
wsy to pagodas^ and Mr. Oldham observed 
remains of the gilding visible on ohC OfThe 
fish. He wished to (i^e one of the fish awayi 
but rtfrained as the people seem to regard the 
act as sacrilege- 4 

Ihe heights of the mountains, n''rth of 
the Iiuwadi from the valley of Assam, probably 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

The valley of Hukum is stated to be J,000 
feel above the level of tHe sea. The central 
branch of the Irawadi, at Mancbi iq 27® 20f 
north latitude, where it was visited by Wilcox, 
has an elevation of 1 ,800 feet and runs over q 
pebbly bed. Its elevation at Bhamo,i in lat. 
21®, is estimated by the same authority to bq 
about BOO feet. The valley of Manipur is 
drained by the most wtsterly tributary ^ 
the Irawadi and it is separated from Cachar 
by a mountain range, which is 6,000 or 

8.000 feet high, and is pine clad towards 
the summit. The valley of Hukum or Hook- 
hoom, was visited by Giifiltb • it is moru 
open, but is surrounded on the north and oast 
by mountains elevated 5,000 and 6,000 feet, 
and is traversed by numerous ranges of low 
hills. Griffith's own accounts of the Irswady 
above Bbatno is, that it keeps up its magnificent 
character, ns far as he went to the mouth ot tbq 
Mogouug river, where k is 900 to 1,000 yards 
across, and he dcscrihcs the appearance of its 
vast sheet of water as really grand. 

At the beginning of the first defile, about 
five miles above Bhamo, the river is about 

1.000 yards across and its course is defined by 
low wooded hills which run close to Us banks. 
About two miles fortber on, the channel narrows 
to 500 yards and the hills become even closet 
and hang more abruptly over the stream than 
before, and, about another mile beyond, a higher 
ranp of hills from the south.west comes iq 
behind the former one, and both terminate on 
the bank aa two bead lands. In the delta 
of the Irawadi there is a maritime vege- 
tation of mangroves, Sonneratia, Heritirra; 
Exccecaria, and other saline plants, just as 
in similar lalt-marshes along tho coast of tho 
tropics. — SchlageiUweit^ General Uypeomelrif 
of Indiaj Vol. IL p* 10 1; Dr.Otdhamin 
Yule* 8 Embaseyt Hooker and Thomeon^e Flora 
Indita, 8ee India ; Kakbyoo Lawa ; Siam ; 
Taleng, 

1BI>£NE WAEEIf. Cfiiu Xariberitwaro. - 



IRIS plorkntii^a. 




IRDfll, amongst the biuldhista of Ceylon 
etate embracing ten siipernatortl powfere. 
•Hardy* 8 Eastern Momtckum, p, 437. 
JR-EIiLl-PALAI Tam. Ahtouia eobolaris. 
IREOS. It, Orrie root. 

IKES, tribes from Ireland. * 

IRGULI, also Ear-guli, Tam. The name of 
a Ceylon tree, which is about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and eight feet in height* It is not 
a useful wood .— on the 'IHmJber oj Ceylon. 

lB[AGEiE/*(he Iridaceno of Lindley, the 
iris tribe of plants are spread throughout the 
world, and iucludo 46 genera and many hun- 
dred species. They are herbs or very seldom 
uudersbrubs, and are more remarkable for 
their beautiful fufjitive flowers than for their 
utility. This order of plants however contains the 
saffron (Crucm sativus) and the iris, more than 
one species of which affords the orris root of 
commerce. Tlieir properties are of trivial 
importance in a medicinal point of view.— 
0*Skatighnmy, page 65 1. Voigt. See Ixia 
Gliinensis ; I Capensis ; Tigridia conchifloM. 

IRIARTEA. A genus of palms peculiar to 
the forests of South America, might be intro- 
duced into Indid with advantage. 1 Exorrhiza, 
Mart, is the Pashiuba or Pasduba of Brazil, 
produces a fruit used as fruit. The Iriarten se- 
tigern, Mnrt. is fabricated into blow pipes. The 
/. Anfinohi Sp. is the Wax palm of the Andes 
and Brazil. Its former name was Ceroxylon. 
— See Palms. 

IRIDA. See Singhalese. 
lUI BABOOL. Mahe., Vachclla farnesiana, 
A. 

IRIKI. Tel. Cordia m>xa.— 

IHIRU NAR. Malbal. Tam. Fibre of 
Calotropis gigatitia. 

IRlMA-PASEli. Maleal. Moraordica 
dioeca— Willd. 

IRIMUSU. Singh, Hemidesmus Iiidicus. — 
JRkeede. R, Brown, 

miN, Pushtu Quercus inonna. 

IRINDI. Hind* Kicinus communis.— 

I RIPA. M ALEAL,Cynometrn ramiflora. — Linn, 
IRISA. Hind. Narcissus tazetla Iris 
Florentina. 

IRIS l)E FLORENCE, Fa. Orris root. 
IRIS FLORENlTNA.-ii;m. 


Ussul-us-soflftn An. 

„ aaman jooni „ 
Shot! of Bean. 

Florentine Iris ENa 

Sosaa liiNO. 


Trsa, Irsi Hind, of 
Jhelurn. 

Bekh-vSosun Petti). 

Bekh-banafeha... „ 
Chilucb of Sutlej. 


A native of Italy and Asia Minor, and its 
roots are the orris root of European shops. 
This article contains volatile acrid resin, aitrin- 
gent matter, gum, extractive, starch, and woody 
fibre ; in fall doses it is emetic and purgative. 
Peas turned from the wood are used in issues to 
support suppuration. Reduced to powder it is a 
favorite ingredient in hair and tooth powderi 


Excellent orris root fifftls its wav to India imit 
is procurable in the bazaars omier the name of* 
Beg-^anofsha ofwiolet root. Boyle omlerthis* 
bead vei^ Confidently refers the ptifhtth of eom- 
meres to this arHcl«>^ ^ A species of Irieiseul- 
tivated in India. Its foots an used in the same 
manner as those of the Florentine kind. 
A broadish leaved ^cies occurs at yarioos 
places ihroughout the Punjab Himalaya fronji 
2,600 to 9,600 feet. Mr. Powell says the 
Iris Florentina, is entirely distinct from the 
Kashmir variety, which luxuriates over every 
grave and blooms dh many a house top in the 
far famed valley, a custom resentbling that of 
the ancient Greeks who Venerated the Iris aa the 
messenger between God and man . — Pomlfa 
ffan^hooht VoL i. pp. 556,851, H^inier's 
Surma, p. 15. Mr. Oldham in Tulds 
Embassy. 0* Shattghnessy, page 654. 

Stewart. Panjah PlonU^ p. 240. 

IRIS PSEUDAOOKUS. See Coffee. 

IRIS XIFHIOIDKS There are fibrous 
rooted and tuberous rooted kindsdf iris and nu- 
merous hybrid species ; the tuberous rooted are 
said to be the most diflicult to cultivate thodgb* 
most of the species thrive well in India, they 
require merely a good rich Riddell. 

IRJAL. See Kabul. 

IRKUMBALITHA-MARA. can. Bauhinia 
variegata,— 

IRKUTSK. See Peking. 

IRMBIT. Singh. Boa wood. # 

IR.\HNAKULLE. Tam. Hart's ear. 

IRMPANNA. Can. Caryota urens. 

IRON, West of Armenia, on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, we find the ancient name of 
Albania. The Armenians call the Albanians 
Aghovnn, and as gh in Armenian stands for 
or 1, it has been conjectured by Boie, that in 
Aghovan also the name of Aria is contained. 
This seems doubtful, in the valleys of the 
Cauoasus wo meet with an Arian race speaking 
an Arlan language, the Os of Ossethi, and they 
call themselves Iron. — Muller* s Lectures ^p. 230. 
See Elburz ; Hindoo ; Imn *, Sanskrit. 


Iron Eno, 

Hed45ed An. 

Than Bijum, 

dern Dan. Sw. 

Yzer But. 

Per Fa. 

M[ar« of the alcheiuysts, 

Basi Malav. 

Ahan Pshs. 

ZeJazo Pod. 

Aos-panah Puauv, 

fiwen Grii. 

Sideros Or. 

Ais Gothic. 

Ayas Sans, 

Hyam 

Hierro.,, f... , , . Sp, 

Loha.,. ou*. Hind. 

Ferro .*. It. 

Irmbn TaM. 

[namu ... TiXi. 

Ferruia ... ... .„ Lat. 



Iron is found native, when U is supplied. U 
be generally of meteoric oriKin ; extensively m 
combination with oxygen or eulpbur, as a salt 
of various acids, as carbonate, sulphate, An, 
mixed with earths or other metal $4 It also 
exists in vegetables, and in the blood of am* 

aa 
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mala. The iron of commerce is extracted 
from iron ores. Some of the oxides, as mag* 
netie and spopular iron ore, lyK^ heated only 
with charcoal, as iir Sweden, Elba, and India, 
when the carbon combining nitii the oxygen 
the iron is set free, and melted. The carbon* 
ate, iron pyrites, clay iron ore, red and brown 
hfematites, and spathose iron, are first roasted, 
and then exposed to a fierce hent in contact 
with charcoal, coke, or small coal, and a flux, 
either lime or clay, accordinsr as the ore is 
argillaceous or calcareous. These earthy mat* 
ters become vitrified, and form a slag at the 
surface, while the heavy particles of iron, falitng 
down, run out by a hole at the bottom into 
moulds, and form pig, or cast iron. This is 
still impure, from the presence of charcoal, 
sulphur, and portions of silieon and aluminum. 
It is again twice fused in the refining and 
pudling furnaces, and exposed to tlie influence 
of a current of air, at a high temperature, when 
the whole of the charcoal and sulphur are burnt 
out, and the other impurities form a slag at the 
surface. The mcial is taken out, beaten or 
pressed, and then drawn into bars, wiiich form 
the malleable or wrought iron of commerce. 

Iron ores aboimd in almost every dis- 
trict of India, and the prevailing ore is the 
oxydulous iron, often magnetic, aiul with po* 
larity, but specular iron ore, luematite, clay iron 
stone and sulphuret of iron, also occur abund- 
antly. In the Malayan Peninsula also, the 
ores of iron occur in great varieties. 

From a passage in Kalidasa’s drama of the 
Hero and the Nymph, (p. 218) it is clear that 
the art of welding iron was kuowu to the early 
hindus. 

You tell nio gentle Nymph, your fair friend pines 
With amorous passion. But yon do not seo 
The ardour that consumes ttiis beait for her. 

Alike our glowing flame, Tltcu (piickly aid 
Our union to cement, as close comhinos- 
Iron with iron, when each fiery bar 
With equal radiance glows. 

A considerable quantity is produced in the 
Salem district, and two varieties are obtained, 
one remarkable for i's softness and malleability, 
the other for its steeUlike hardness, which 
adapts it for the formation of edge-tools, eold 
chisels, &c. The following names are given to 
this metal in process of adaptation to its finish- 
ed manufacture. Cullies or blooms of iron. 
Palms or bars of iron. Yuttomsor pieces of 
cast steel as it comes from the clay crucibles. 
Oollies or bars drawn out from the elay cruci- 
bles. Iron beads which ooze out from the 
blooms in the blast furnace. Bloom iron from 
Palghaut is readily malleable and furnishes a 
hard steel-like iron. The natives state that it 
ia necessary to subject the bloom to a second 
fusion and much hammering befort they ean 
bring it to the state of the aoft malleable iron, 
in which it isme( with ai an artielfi of commerce. 


This statement seems to . correspond with 
what one might expect from the difference of 
appearauoe of two samples j the one of Pal- 
ghaut, being highly metalho as shown by its 
bright metallic lustre, while the black cbariy 
look of the other seems to indicate such an ex- 
cess of oxide, as to unfit it for the hammer. 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, one of 
the richest departments of the Exhibition was 
the collections of the ores of iron and 
steel from Cuddapab, Hyderabad, Bellary, 
Coimbatore and Bangalore. The priucipal 
ores of the Cuddapnh district are red, 
brown, and purple in colour, which yield iron 
of excellent quality and very malleable. Somo 
of tiie magnetic iron ores of the same district 
are particularly rich in iron, and a few of them 
contain traces of mangHiiosc. Of those from 
Chemoor and Poolcvendalah, the latter is mag* 

! netic although earthy and dull red in the frac- 
ture and bright red in the streak. The steel 
grey and granular iron ores of Chitwail, 
Camaiapoor, and Goorumcondah are all rich in 
the metal and more or less magnetic. The 
yellow ochro and rusty oiesof the Muddenpully 
iaiook are said to yield good malleable iron. 
I he steel grey iron sand of Comarole and 
Yamlapully in the Doopaud Talook are highly 
magnetic and contain a little manganese* 

The micaceous iron ore and iron glance of 
the Doopau<l talook are also rich in the metal. 

The most prevalent iron ores of the Hydera- 
bad territories seem to be the rusty brown, 
red and yellow ochres ; the iron or steel sands 
with manganese, and the specular or glance 
ores ; none of the latter however arc magnetic. 
The black, brown, and red cellular iron ores 
are abundant and a great deal of attention ap- 
pears to have been bestowed on the mineraU of 
this district and on the iron ores in particular. 

The Bellary District yields a variety of iron 
Gres, some of which are very rich in the metal 
and several of them associate with manganese. 
The prevailing ores of iron, of this district are 
the black and grey ores alternating with sand- 
stone, liver colored ores (which has been repeat- 
edly sent to Madras os copper oro) and red jas- 
pery clay iron stones. They are also associat- 
ed in the same district and in the vicinity of 
Kurnoolnnd Gooty with magnesian limestone, 
grits, congloinernlea, aluminous shale, fire day 
and black dolomite. 

The iron ores of Coimbatore are of very fine 
quality, particularly rich in the metal and 
highly magnetic. 

Magnetic iron glance of fine quality occurs 
in Coimbatore, Salem, Cuddapak and Vellore, 

Ma^etic haematites in Cuddapab. 

Magnetic Iron sand also in Cuddapab ; none 
of tba iron sands of other districts n^agnetio*. 

Magnetic rusty oohrey iron ore from Hy- 
drabad was, like the other ores of Hyderabad 

I 
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magnetic And raagnetlc iron oro.8 occur in Bet- 
)ary, Maeulipaiam, Bangalore, Mysore, or other 
districts. Manganese was detected in the iron 
ores of Hvderabad, Kuruool, Bellary, the 
Bababooden Hills, Mysore and Vizianagrum. 

Meteoric iron was exhibited from Mysore 
and Pondicherry. 

Micaceous iron ores of good quality occur in 
Cuddapah and Vizianagrum. Brown hocmatUc 
and reddle at the Bed Hills, in Bellavy and 
Hyderabad, Common iron pyrites or soorna' ' 
raooky stone occurs in magnesian lime- 
stone from Kurnool, Cuddapah and Gooty. 
Badiated pyrites occurs iii large pieces in black 
marble from Nundial and near Cuddapah, and 
might be used for the manufacture of sulphur, 
sulphuric acid. Iron pyrites in small quantities 
ill aluminoiis shale near Bangalore ; Hr. 
Heyne described the manufacture of iron 
in the Carnatic to the south of tlie Pennar 
river, which, when first smelted, is extremely 
brittle, requiring several opei aliens to bring it 
into a malleable slate. Theie are two varieties 
of ore used in the district in which he observed 
the processes. The one, an iron sand, col- 
lected in the beds of rivers, consists of the 
protoxide, mixed with much of the peroxide ; 
the other, a red schist, is almost entirely com- 
posed of red oxide, but in the centre of the 
mass it aifects the magnet. 

Iron, which has been asccitaine«l to be 
superior, for many purposes, to the best 
German iron, is made on the western const of 
India, Ores, powerfully alTccting the magnet, 
exist in great quantity at Taygoor, a vilhige 
of the Koiicau. I’lie magnetic iron ore, employ- 
ed for ages in the mnnufneture of the Damask 
Steel used by the Persians for sword blades, is 
obtained from schist near Kona-Saumdram 
arouud Decradoortee where the ore is extensive- 
ly distributed. 'L’he minute giains or scales 
of iron arc dilTused in a sandstone-looking 
gneiss or micaceous schist, passing by insensi- 
ble degiees into liornblenrie slate, and some- 
times containing amorphous masses of quartz. 
The strata ore much broken up and elevated, 
BO that the dip and direction arc in no two 
places the same, and bear no relation to the 
mountains in the north. The iron has the 
remarkable property of being obtained at once 
in a perfectly tough and malleable state, re- 
quiring none of the complicated processes to 
which English iron must be subjected, previ- 
ous to iis being brought into that state. 
Mr. Wilkinson found it to be extremely 
good and tough, and considered it superior 
to any English iron, and even to the best 
descriptions of Swedish. The Persian mer- 
chants, who frequent the iron furnaces of 
Kona-Snmudram, arc aware of the superi- 
ority of this iron, and informed Pr« A^'oysey 


ihttt in Persia they had in vain endeavoured to 
imitate the steel formed from it. 

The plan «dopted for the production of 
Indian cast-steel at the Beypore works, by the 
Bessemer proctfl, was similar to that pursued in 
Sweden, but differed essentially from the Shef- 
field method. At Sheffield and elsewhere in 
Great Britain, where the process is in operation, 
pig-iron is melted in a reverberatory furnace, 
and run thence into the converter or Bessemer 
vessel, which is mounted on axles. But in 
Sweden, and at the Beypore works in Madras, 
the crude metal was run direct from the blast- 
furnace into an ordinary founder’s ladle, which 
is raised jo a sufficient height by means of a 
travelling crane, aiid then poured into the 
converter, which is a fixed vessel, lined with a 
I mixture of native fire-clay and sand, and 
pulverized English firebrick. Steam was raised 
to about 50 lbs. in the boilers, giving a pres- 
sure of blast of about 6 J or 71bs. per square 
inch, and the air was driven into the converter 
through 1 1 tuyeres of | inch diameter, placed 
horizontally at the bottom of the vessel. No 
I manganese or other metal was added to tem- 
per the steel, the quality of the metal required 
being regulated by the pressure of blast and the 
time of blowing. As soon as tbe metal was 
sufficiently decarbonised, the vessel was tap})ed, 
and the fluid steel run into a ladle provided 
with an outlet in the bottom. This ladle is 
swung round over the cast-iron ingot moulds, 
the fire clay-pbig withdrawn, and the steel 
allowed to flow in a clear stream into the 
moulds beneath. These ingots are then cogged 
down under a Nasmyth Inunmer, and drawn 
into finished steel burs of various sizes. 

The iron ore of the Salem districts of the 
Madras Presidency is a rich magnetic oxide of 
iron, very heavy and massive. It is commonly 
known qs loadstone. The yield averages 60 
per cent, of metallic iron. Much of tbe ore 
being a pure black magnetic oxide, would 
doubtless yield 73 per cent. The ore is, how- 
ever, often mixed with quartz, which is a very 
refractory material in Iho blast furnace. Lime- 
stone, and in some places shell lime is em- 
ployed as a (lux, and the chaicoal of some kind 
of Acacia is the fuel. 

The woods used in Southern India for mak- 
ing charcoal for the iron works at Beypore, 
are the vella-marda, knrra-raarda, Indian- 
gooseberry, Poohum i Nux- vomica and cassia. 

The qualities of iron vary according as it is 
smelted at a low or high temperature. Low 
smelted iron is malleable. 

The varieties of Gwalior iron are known as 
guleriand “kheri.*' 

The spurs of the outer Himalayas contain 
ferruginous deposits in abundancs, and mines 
are worked alon|K tbe whole range both on the 
north and south faces, from theSuUej to the BhTii 
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at Shil and Kot-kbai, Kot-kangro, Suket, 
Chamba, and Mandi. Undor the Sikh rule, 
this iron was extensively used for gun barrels. 

Iron exists ut Kanigorum in the Waziri 
hills ; it is found also as a haematite in several 
parts of the Salt range and in the Ghichalli 
range, on the other side of the river. The 
cutlery of Niaamabad and Gujrat is, however, 
exclusively manufactured with imported steel. 
The iron ores of the Punjab are produced along 
its north-eastern mountain frontier as well as 
in the lower hills of the Sulaimaniand Waziri 
ranges, and those to the south-east of the 
Bunnoo district and to some extent in the Salt 
Range on the other side of the province in 
the hilly portions of Gurgaon district. In 
the hills in the Delhi district, is a ferrugi- 
nous rock, and the Mahruli hill, which yields 
iron ore, is one of that group of outliers that 
forms a continuation as it were of the Aravalli 
range. 

Along the Himalayan frontier, the principal 
places of production are the Hill States of the 
Simla district, Jubal, Dhami, BUhahr, and Ram- 
pur. Again at Suket and Mandi, iron is largely 
produced, and the mines at Kot Khai, Patebpur, 
and Bhiv Bangal of Kangra arc famous. Of the 
ores of the Chamba hills arul in the divisions up 
to the Hazara district included in the Kashmir 
terrritories, the best iron is found at Reyasi in 
Jammu, while the iron found at Sonf and 
Kutyar in Kashmir proper is not so good. 

In the hills due nonh of Peshawur, is the 
source of the Bajaur iron which is of fine 
quality, and is used in the manufacture of the 
gun barrels of Kohat and Jammu ; and 
little also, it may be presumed, in the forma- 
tion of steel for the blades of Bokhara and 
Peshawar. In Kamaoii, iron ores are abund- 
ant and are largely smelted. A company 
was formed with a capit.-il of Hs. 4,05,000 and 
furnaces were erected at Kalidoongee, Dichow- 
rec, Koorpatal, and Ramghur an/l competent 
authorities pronounced the iron manufactured to 
be of unexceptionable quality equal to any char- 
coal cold bla st manufactured in Europe.” — 
JJal/our^s Ji('porC on the. Iron Ores, Iron and 
Steelof tlie Madi'as P re hi dene i/, Prof-Max-Mul- 
le/s Lectures, p. 22J. MacullorICs Commercial 
Dictionary. PoicclVs tland-hoolcfor tlix Pun- 
jab. Madras Dx, Jar. Reports’ Cat, Ex. 1862. 
Carter's Geological Papers on Western India, 
p. 11, 13, Voysey, 

IRON-BARK TREES, n commercial name 
applied in Australia to several species of 
Eucalyptus. E. Sideroxylou, is a valuable 
timber tree of Australia, possessing great 
strength and hardness, and much prized for 
its durability by carpenters, ship-builders, for 
top aides, tree nail?, the rudder stock and be- 
laying pins ; by wagon builders, for wheels 
poles &c. ami by tumors for rough work ; it is 


much recommended for railway sleepers and is 
extensively used in underground raining work. 
It somewhat resembles the Red gum tree, but 
! it is more ditlicult to get largo trunks of it 
' sound in the heart. 

I IRON, Carbonate of. 

' Caibonate of Iron Eso. Kohlensauros eisen 

Perri Cavbonaa*.. .. Lat. o.\yd ......GsR. 

Carbonate do fer . . . Fr 

IRON Red Oxide. 

Porn ftesquioxidumljAT. Feroxido of iron,,, Eno, 

Ferri pm’oxidiim... ,, Ciocus mnrtia L\t. 

Fsrri oxydmn rnbrum Coloothar Eno. „ 

li.vT. Peroxido do f(5r Fa. 
Sesquioxule of iron.ExG. Uoth ciaen oxyd,,, Geb, 

IRON IHJST. 

Sadid 111 hadid... Arau. I TCaratan baii, ... Malay, 

Thau Khya Burm. Jiamlu Tapu ...Tam. 

Tai basi Malay I Tuphu, ,, 

IRON, Sulphate of 

B.ila-dokta Bbnu. TTora kaais Hind. 

flara-tota Diik. Hera tutia 

Green Vitriol, Green Solfato di ferro It, 

Coi-qieras, Sulphate Fcrri sulphaH, Ferrum 

of Iron, vitriolated vilriolatum Lat. 

iron ... ... Eno Sal niarbw „ 

Sulfate do for Fu. Tarusi Malay. 

Sehwpfclsaurta eisen „ Ziuikur inndni ... Pkr8. 

Oxydul... ... Glr.I Tubiya sub/. ,, 

Eiscii vitriol „ I Uunn, Anna baydi, Tam, 

Sulphate of iron is the sulphate of the 
protoxide of iron and occurs in the form of 
green crystals, soluble in water. The salt 
is found abundantly by nnlurnl oxidation 
of the sulpburet of iron, a mineral especially 
c< nirnou in coal districts. The sulpburet, 
absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, is 
converted into ihe sulphate of Iho protoxide 
of iron ; this is apt to be changed into the 
red colored sulphate of the serquioxide. 
The sulphate, being soluble, is found in some 
mineral waters. It is also made artificially on 
a large scale for use in the arts by exposing 
moistened pyrites to the nir. It occurs in 
the Indian bazars in large masses of green 
crystals, and in a state of consideiable purity. 
For medical use the greenest and most trans- 
parent crystals should be selected. It was 
known to the anoierds, is raemioued in the 
Amera Cosha of the Hindoos, and it is used by 
them, as by the Koinnns in the time of Pliny, 
in making ink. The natives of India have 
long known the use of acetate of iron, they 
prepare by macerating iron in sour palrn-wine, 
or in water in which rice has been boiled. — 
Hoyle Materia Medica. O'Shauglinessy, Beng. 
Phar, page 325. Royle Hindoo Medicine, p, 44. 
IRR, Hind. Chenopodium album. 

IRRI. Hind, of Bangi, Chota Lahoul 
Qucrcus ilex. 

IRON-SMITH. See Polyandry. 
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Py» . ... of Akyab. 

Pieng » 

■y-Borhout I>UT. 

Bois de fer Pb. 

EUeuhoIz Ger. 


Legno cli forro....,,... It. 
Liraum forreiim... Lat. 

Sidcroxylon... „ 

Naw Sjkoh. 

Palohicrro Sp. 


Iron wood is a commercial term, applied to 
a great variety of woods, in cqnsequence of 
their hardness, and almost every country has 
ao iron*wood of its own, Tho product of an 
evergreen tree, Sideroxylony remarkable for the 
hardness and weight of its timber, which sinks 
in water, receives this name : it is of a reddish 
hue, and corrodes like iron. This tree grows 
chiefly in the "West India islands, and is like- 
wise very common in South America. Mesm 
ferrea, a tree furnishing one (»f the iron woods, 
and which, also, has received its specific name 
from the hardness of its wood, is a native of 
Ceylon and of the peninsulas of India, of 
Northern India, Malacca and of the islands, 
and perhaps M. pedunculata, likewise, fur- 
ilislies part of the timber known under this 
pame, but, in Ceylon, the Maba buxifolia 
and Mimusops indica also furnish the iron 
woods of that island. The timber of the Mc- 
trosidcroa vera of China, is called true iron- 
wood : the Chinese are said to make llicir rud- 
ders and anchors of it, and, among the Japanese, 
it is so scarce and valuable, that it, once, was only 
allowed to be manufactured for the sci\iceof 
their king. The iron.wood of southern China, 
however, is Baryxylum rufnin ; of the island of 
Bourbon, Stadraannia sideroxylon, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon milono- 
phloeum, which latter is vei y hard, close grained, 
and sinks in water. The Ceylonese have also an 
iron wood tree known under the name of *‘Naw,” 
of the western provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the 
M. ferrea. It is described as used for bridges 
and buildings. Tliat of the ('anara forests is 
from two species of Memecylon, and, on the 
Coromandel coast, the tenn is occasionally ap- 
plied to the woodofthe Casuarina equisitifolia : 
in Tenasserira, the term is applied to the woods 
of Inga xylocarpa and 1. bijemina ; and to that 
of a species of Diospyros. The iron wood of 
Australia is from a species of Eucalyptus, E. 
sideroxylon, and that of Norfolk island from 
the Notolnea longifolia. The iron-wood of 
Guiana is from the Kobinia panacoca (of Aub« 
let), that of Jamaica is tbeTagaro pterota, and 
Brythroxylon mreolatum which is also called 
red-wood. ^Egiphilro Martinicensis and Coca- 
loba latifolin, are other. West Indian trees, to 
the iimbera of which the name of iron- wood 
has been applied, and Ostrya virginica, called 
American hop hornbeam, has wood exceed- 
ingly hard and lieayy, whence it is generally 
palled iron-wood in America, and in some 
places lever- wood. Under the name of Irou- 
wood, two apecimons were sent by the Calcutta 
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Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. One of 
them Pya, Vem., a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
moderate size, and is plentiful in the Sandoway 
and Kamree districts. The other Iron wood, 
Pieng, Vern.y also, a tree of Akyab, grows to a 
large size, and is very plentiful in Arrakan, its 
wood is very hard, and used for posts. 
The Iron wood of the South Sea Islands is 
the timber of the Casuarina eqnisitifolia. 
The iron wood of New Zealand is the Vitex 
littoralis. The Aki, or Lignum Yitm Of New 
Zealand, the Bata and the Pohutu Kawa of the 
same country, are all hard-wooded trees oc* 
longing to the genus Metrosideros” (Lindley) 
and several other species of Metrosideros 
have been described, natives of Australia and 
the South Sea Islands as furnishing iron-woods 
of commerce. The Metrosideros" buxifolia of 
Allan Cunningham is the New -Zealand plant 
called Aki, and is a rambling shrub, adhering 
tc trees, and climbing by means of its lateral 
roots to the summits of the loftiest frees in the 
forests of Wangaroa and the Bay of Islands. — 
Don, Dicldamydeovs Plants, Lindley Vegetable 

Kingdom ; Bnrnetty Outlines of. Botany, 

quoted in Eng.Cyc. HolUapp/eLMr, Faulkner, 
Mr.McGillivray, Dr, Bennett. Mr.Meudis, Dr, 
Mason, Cal. Cal. Ex, of 1862. MacuUoch, 
Colonel D. Uamillon. 

IRllIGATION.— Generous as the Indian 
soil usually is, and favourable as are the sea- 
sons. In the plains and valleys rain is frequent- 
ly absent for many weeks, and without some 
artificial means of supplying the soil with mois- 
ture, no crops could at those periods be taken 
off the ground. Great public works of irriga- 
tion have been made in India; but, what is 
there accomplished on a very large scale by 
the India governments, is, throughout many 
parts of the country, performed by the villagers 
themselves. For miles, the liindoo cultivator 
will carry his tiny stream of water along the 
brow of mountains, round steep declivities, 
and aepss yawning gulfs or deep valleys, bis 
primitive aqueducts being formed of stones and 
clay, the scooped out trunks of palm trees and 
hollow bamboos. Sometimes, in order to bring 
the supply of water to the necessary height, 
the picottah or the bucket- wheel is employed, 
worked by men, by oxen, by buffaloes or by 
elephants. 

In Hindustan, the Ganges Canal has been 
constructed, a branch of it leading to Cawnpore 
has been remodelled, and two branches leading 
to Etawah and Futtehghur have been re-arranged 
for navigation. When that to Etawah shall be 
completed, the chief towns of the Doab will be 
placed in communication with the Jumna at 
Debli. A new canal has been projected 
from the Jumna below Delhi at a cost of 
£500,000 to water the Muttra and Agm 
districts. 
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A canal baa been planned from the Bamgunga 
to irrigate and drain the Bohilcund Terai or 
Saramp, and the channels of Bohilcund will form 
a net work with those in Oudb, Goruckpoor and 
Tirbut all north of the Ganges. The Oudh 
canal from Sardah has been successful and will 
aid in the fertilieing of Oudh. 

The canal system in Hindoostan will fit in 
with that of the Punjaub. In Burmah,*St has 
been proposed to embank the great rivers, and 
improve the delta of the Ira wadi. 

From the upper, parts of the Cauvery river, 
channels have been conducted through the 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts, and the 
portions within the reach of the waters are 
cultivated like gardens. The great Coleroon 
channel, quite like a great river and about a mile 
broad, is led oil from tlie Cauvery, aids to 
form the holy island of Srirangam 'and is ex- 
hausted in inigaiing the lands to the east. 

A dam has been constructed on the Goda- 
very river, another on the Kistna, another on 
the Girna river in Kbandesb, and a similar 
dam is proposed to be constructed ou the Tapti 
river for the irrigation of the collectorate of 
Surat. 

In Sind there is the great Bigari canal, which 
it was proposed to enlarge and to convert the 
inundation canals of that province into perpe- 
tually flowing streams. 

The Barce Doab Canal is to be extended by a 
(lam at Hurcekee on the Sutlej from which 
water will be taken to irrigate the lower districts 
as far as Mooltun. 

The Western Jumna Canal had objectionable 
swamps, but is to be improved and enlarged 
towards Sirsa. 

The Sutlej Canal was projected in 1861, 
and sanctioned in 1867. It is to take up the 
irrigation where tlie Jumna ceases to provide 
for it and will irrigate the tract west of the 
Markunda, one-third of the water to be assign- 
ed to the Putiala Stale. About two millions 
sterling was estimated as the amount needed to 
irrigate the vast extent of country between the 
Jumna and the Baree Doab systems. And 
channels are proposed to be cut from the Ohenab 
and the Jhelum and the valley of Peshawar 
irrigated. 

The £• India Irrigation Company’s operations 
in Orissa failed as a profitable concern. The 
Ganges, Jumna and Baree l)oab Canals show 
that a profit of five per cent has not yet been 
reached. Moreover, it is not advisable that 
capitalists should) except ns contractors, be 
emplo}ed on public works affecting the water 
supply and the lives of millions of peasantry. 
.During the administrations of Sir Charles Wood 
and Earl de Grey, both money and men were 
kept back* In 1868-69 about half a million 
sterling was spent on new irrigation works. 
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In Northern India, Midnapore can be^pro* 
tected from famine by utilizing the waters of 
the Selye River at a cost of £92,500. 

The Damoodah often bursts its banks, and 
causes devastation. It runs through a rich 
country, but even in the Hooghly district, one 
of the wealthiest, much distress was experienced 
by the artisans and labourers in. the famine 
of 1866. A canal, its bead waters at the 
Raneeguqj coal mines, 100 miles to Calcutta has 
been recommended at a cost ofX300,000. The. 
navigation will be ns important as the irrigation 
and coal will be cheapened in Calcutta. The 
Damoodah valley up to 1868, was devastated 
by a severe epidemic fever which wasted some 
of the most populous tracts in Asia and subse- 
cpiently spread to Blieerbhnm. 

A canal has been projeclcd to be run 
from Uujmahal to Calcutta, to cost a million 
sterling, as tlieNuddea district has been sub- 
ject to inundations and epidemics. 

Bengal proper is to have a series of chan- 
nels from the Gunduk river, to provide irrigating 
wateis for Champarun, Sdrun and Tirhout, 
whioli siitfered much in the famine of IS 66. 

In the Central Provinces two designs have 
been sketched for irrigation works from the 
Pencil river north of Nagpore, and from the 
VViirdah to the south* West. In 1868-69, a 
project was sanctioned extending the irrigation 
from the Peiinnr river of the peninsula of 
India at a cost of £40,000, In 1867, it was 
proposed to enlarge the great Chembrurabau- 
kum tank at a cost £40,000. In Mysore, 
there are anicuts or dams at Nundoor, Sri 
Kamndwara and Masechully, and n great reser- 
voir is to be established at Mauri Conwai. 

I la the beginning of 1865, Colonel Strachey 
recommended an irrigation scheme for India, 
at a cost of 29 millions sterling. It was Lore! 
Canning’s view to employ private companies 
fur irrigation. In Orissa the operation of the 
East India Irrigation Company were discou- 
raged, but it made noble efforts. The public 
companies for irrigating India, will never pay 
a dividend. A committee was appointed by 
Lord Canning to consider the views as to 
irrigation held by Colonel Sir Arthur 
Cotton, and Colonel Crofton and they 
decideil, in favour of Major Crofton’s views 
against those of Sir A. Cotton. Of the rea- 
sons given for its decision one was their 
objection to the construction of a weir across 
the Ganges, below the confluence of the Solani, 
at a cost of £ 1,128,681, but if any member 
of the Committee bad actually constructed 
weirs across similar rivers, with sandy beds, 
and low alluvial banks, as in Madras, be 
would not have estimated the cost of this 
weir over the Ganges, to pass a volume 
of water of 30,000,000 cubic yards, at 
1,130,000£ ; when the Godavery weir, to pass 
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above too, 600, 000 or nearly eight times as 
moch, only cost 90,OOOJB ; the Can very weir, to 
pass the same volorae as the Ganges, 80,000,000 
cubic yards, only cost 15,000i8 ; the Kistnah 
weir, to pass 180,000,000 cubic yards, only 
lOOj'oOOiJ ; the Tooniboodra weir, for about 
doable the volume of the Ganges, only 30,000£* , 
The average estimate for weirs on similar rivers , 
in Madras is about 600i9 per l,0nO,00G cubic 
vords of volume per hour ; while the estimate 
of the Ganges ('anal Committee was nearly 
40,000J6 per 1,000,000. Though a question at 
issue for many years, the great irrigation works 
of Madras have been yielding enormous pro- 
fits; such profits that, if they were invariable, 
as Sir A. Cotton says they ought to be, “ the 
Government might, in popular phrase,” make 
its fortune,” by constructing such works all , 
over India; borrowing at 6 per cent, to invest 


by their neighbours. From the wild kind of 
life which they lead it is difficult to ascertain 
their number, but Captain Harkness suppos* 
cd it to be less than a thousand. Urali signi* 
fies the rulers of the people and Kurutalei, 
the common people. Captain Harkness 
mentions that he met with a group of Erulars, 
all but naked, men, women, and children, 
j dancing', jumping and amusing themselves. 
The hair of the men, as well as of the women 
and children, was bound up in a fantastic 
manner with wreathes of plaited straw ; their 
necks, ears, wrists, and ancles, decorated with 
ornaments formed of the same material, and 
carrying little diied gourds, in which nuts or 
small stones had been inserted, they rattled 
them as they moved, and with the rustling of 
their rural ornaments, gave a sort of rythm to 
their raoiion. His unexpected visit disconcerU 


m works that yield 50 or 100 per cent. ! ed them at first, but this was soon sot over. 


As an instance of the' rate of profit, the 
Qodavery works have cost about half a million, I 
and are now watering about 800,000 acres. | 
The expenditure of capital upon them has been ; 
12s. an acre, and for this the people are 
paying a water-rate of 8s. an acre, or 66 per 
cent, on the cost. j 

The Ganges Canal has been a disastrous ' 
financial failure up to the present time, after ! 
an expenditure of three millions upon it; 
and the Indian Government, believed that | 
the failure in one case and success in the ' 
other is due to a “ difiereiico in the con- * 
ditions” of irrigating the two localities, and ' 
therefore that the profits of irrigation works 
are not invariable. Sir A- Cotton asserted 
that there is no difference in the principle of 
damming a river and leading a canal from it 
in Bengal and in Madras, and he specified a 
long series ol engineering mistakes in the con- 


and the dance again resumed, in front of a 
little thatched shed, which he learned was their 
temple. When it was concluded, they com- 
menced a sacrifice to their deity, or rather 
deities, of a he-goat and three cocks. This 
was done by cutting the throats of the victims, 
and throwing them down at the feet of the 
idol, the whole assembly at the same time 
prostrating themselves. Within the temple 
there was a winnow or fan, wliich tlicy call 
Mahri,— evidently the emblem of Ceres ; and 
at a shoit distance, in front of the former, 
and some paces in advance one of the other, 
were two rude stones which they call, the 
ono Moshani, the other Konadi Mari, but 
which are subordinate to the Mahii or 
fan, occupying the interior of the temple. 
No great distance, from this, he passed 
their places of sepulchre, there being one for 
the Urali and another for the Kurutali. These 


struction of the Ganges Canal which account i sepulchres are pits, about thirtv or foiiv 

fiiiliirP find wniilri Iioitp minor! J leot 


for its failure and would have ruined any 
Madras work just as much ; and but for which 
he maintained that the Ganges Canal would 
have yielded immense profits, like the Madras 
works. In 1865, Colonel Strachey submitted 
a scheme to cost 29 millions Stirling, and a 
reservoir was to be formed near Sholapore in 
the Deccan, at a cost of £90,000. 
lUU. See Singhalese. 
lUUGUDU CHETTU. also Iruvudu, 
Tillage. Tel. Blackwood. Dalbergia latifolia, 

/?. ill*. 221. 

IRULAll. At the foot of the Neilgherry 
mountains, and for a short distance within the 
forests extending from their base into the 
plains, live a race of people, commonly known 
by the name of Erular. They are divided 
into two classes, one called Urali, the other 
Curutalei. The word £ruli means unen* 
lightened or barbarous, from the Tamil word 
Ei'ul, darknessi and is a term applied to them 
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square, and of considerable depth, over which 
are placed large planks ; above is erected a 
shed covering in the whole, and protecting it 
from the weather. In the centre of the planks 
is an opening about a cubit square, over 
which are placed oilier pieces of wood, and on 
these is raised a small mound of earth in the 
form of an altar, the surface being decorated 
with pebbles, placed there both as memorials 
of the departed, and as objects of future 
worship. When a casualty occurs, and ano- 
their burial becomes necessary, the mound ol 
earth is removed, and the body thrown in. 
Some ten or twelve^ days after, a mound of 
fresh earth is raised, in room of the one which 
had been removed ; the pebbles, which in the 
first instance had been carefully put aside, 
are again replaced, and another one added to 
them in memory of the deceased. All this 
is done with much ceremony, the pebbles 
being anointed with oil, perfumed with frank* 
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incense, and decorated with flowers. Food 
is also distributed to the assembly, according 
to the ability of the relatives of the deceased 
The Irulara speak a rude Tamil. — Gaptain, 
Harhncss' NallgJietry Hilh^ pp» 29, 88, 92, 
93, 128. See Dravidian, also Kurambar. 

IRUL MARAM. Tam. Mcsua ferrea. 

IRU.MjBELL Tam. Maba buxifolia.— Pers. 

IRUN, Hind, Volkameria frngrans. 

IRUNDI. Dukii ? Jalropha curcas. — Linn* 
also Ricinus communis. — Linn, 

IRUVUDU. Tel, Dalbergia latifolia — W, 

<J’ A , ]\0%h, 

IRWIN. Lieut. Irwin, accompanied Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone to AfFghaiiistnn, the amount 
of multifarious information he collected is 
altogethor surprising. 

IRWIN, EAT.ES.Esq , an offim* of the East 
India Company, author of a Series of adven - 1 
tures in the course of a voyage up tiie Red Sea, 
on the coast of Arabia and Eiivpt, in the year 
1777. 

IS. See Hit. 

I 

ISA, also called Isar.i, the hindu deity, 
presiding over the north east quarter of the 
heavens. See India. 1 

ISA oil TSWARA, a name of Siva as a des- 
troyer. See Kali ; Kol ; Siva. 

ISADORE and Otesias both mention a 
statue pillar of Scniiramis at Baptane, but 
these and the Syriac inscriptiones have dis- 
appeared. 

iSAIAH. SeeKellek. 

ISAKA DAS \ HI KUJU. Tel. (lisekia 
pharnaceoides.— 

I&AKARASI MANU. Tel. Sapindiis 
rubiginosus. — ■ 

ISANA. Ihc regent of the north-east, a 
form of Iswara. i 

ISANl. Colonel Tod describes a lofty three- 
peaked Isani mountain, on which is a* temple 
dedicated to Aya-inata also called Isaui, the 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This and the effigy ' 
of the horse are there the only objects of ado - 1 
ration among this aboriginal race. This was the 
fust time he ever saw a personificalion of 
Mother Earth, for such is Isani from Isa god- 
dess and Anani earth,the universal nurse-mother 
(aya-mata) whether the worship of the horse is 
typical of the sun “ the swiftest of created re- 
preseiitating the swiftest of uncreated objects’' 
he does not know but in this they resemble the 
other forest tribes, the Bhil and the Surya. See 
Sakti. 

ISANI.— Among the many remarkable 
festivals of Rajast’han kept with peculiar 
brilliancy at Oodipoor, is that, called Gan- 
gore in honour of Gouri, or Isani the 
goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, 
the Ceres of Greece, Like the .Rajpoot 
saturnalia, [which it follows, it belongs to the 
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I vernal equinox, when nature in these regions 
I proximate to the tropic is in the full eipanse of 
her charms, and tiie matronly Gouri oasts her 
golden mantle over the beauties of the verdant 
Vassanli. Then the fruits exhibit their pro- 
mise to the eye ; the koil fills the ear with 
melody ; the air is impregnated with aroraa^ 
and the crimson poppy contraste with the 
spikes of golden grain, to form a ’ wreath 
for the ben. ficent Gouri. Qouri is one of Hih 
names of Ish or Parvati, wife of the grteatest 
of the hindu gods, Mahadeva op Iswara, 
who is conjoined with her in these riles, 
which almost exclusively appertain to thh 
women. The meaning of gouri is 'yellow,* 
emblematic of the ripened harvest, when the 
votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which 
are those of a matron painted the colour of ripe 
corn; and though her image is represented 
with only two hands, in one of which she holds 
il»e lotos, which the Egyptians regarded aS 
emblematic of reproduction, yet not unfre- 
quently they equip her with the warlike conch, 
the discus, and the club, to denote that the 
goddess, whose gifts sustain life, is likewise 
accessary to the lobs of it : uniting as Gouri 
and Kali, the characters of life and death, 
like the Isis and Cybele of the Egyptians, 
But in the Gangore festival she is only 
seen as Ana-purana, the benefactress of 
mankind. The rites commeuoe when the sun 
eiiteis Aries (the opening of the Hindu 
year), by a deputation to a spot beyond the 
city, “ to bring eartli for the image of Gouri.” 
When this is formed, a smaller one of Iswara is 
made, and they are placed together; a small 
trench is then excavated, in which barley is 
sown ; the ground is irrigated and artificial heat 
supplied till the grain germinates. By rites 
known only to the initiated, having been 
performed for several days within doors, they 
decorate the images, and prepare to carry them 
in procession to the lake. During these days 
of preparation, nothing is talked of but Gouri's 
departure from the palace; whether she will 
be as sumptuously apparelled as in the year 
gone by; whether an additional boat will be 
launched on the occasion ; though not a few 
forget the goddess altogether in the recollection 
of the goaello eyes (mirg-aeni) and serpentine 
locks (nagni xoolf) of the beauteous handmaids 
who are selected to attend her. At length the 
hour arrives, the martial nakara give the 
signal “ to the cannonier without,” and specu- 
lation is al rest when the guns on the summit 
of the castle of Ekiing gurh annouace that Gouri 
has commanced her excursion to the lake. 
The cavalcade assembles on the magnificent 
terrace, and the rana, surrounded by his 
nobles, leads the way to the boats, of a form as 
primitive as that which conveyed the Argonauts 
to Colchis* Ihe scenery is admMbly adapted 
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,for these fetes, the ascent being gradual from 
the margin of the lake. 

At length the procession is seen winding 
down the steep, and in the midst, borne on a 
pat'll, or throne, gorgeously arrayed in yellow 
robes, and blazing with ** barbaric pearl and 
gold/’ the goddess appears, on either side the 
two beauties wave the silver cliaiura over her 
head, while the more favoured damsels act as 
harbingers, preceding her with wands of silver: 
the whole chaunting hymns. On her approach, 
the rana, his chiefs and ministers rise and 
remain standing till the goddess is seated on 
her throne close to the- water*8 edge, when all 
bow, and the prince and court take their seats 
in the boats. The females then form a circle 
around the goddess, unite hands, and with 
a measured step and various graceful inclina- 
tions of the body, keeping time by beating the 
palms at particular cadences, move around the 
image singing hymns, some in honour of the 
goddess of abuiidnnce, others onlove and chivalry 
and embodying littleepisodes of national achieve- 
ments occasionally sprinkled with double 
entendre, which excite a smile and significant 
nod from the chiefs, and an inclination of the 
head of the fair ciioristers. The festival being 
entirely female, not a single male mixes in the 
immense groups, and even Iswara himself, the 
husband of Gouri, attracts no attention, as ap- 
pears from his ascetic or mendicant form beg- 
ging his dole from the bounteous and univer- 
sal mother* It is taken for granted that the 
goddess is occupied in bathing all the time she 
remains, and ancient tradition says death was 
the penalty of any male intruding on these 
solemnities ; but a late prince deemed ' them 
so fitted for amusement, that he even insti- 
tuted a second (rangore. Some hours are thus 
consumed, while easy and good humoured con- 
versation is carried on. At length, the ablu- 
tions over, the goddess is taken up, and con- 
veyed to the palace with tho same forms and 
state. The rana and his chiefs then unmoor 
their boats, and are rowed round the margin of 
the lake, to visit in succession the other images 
of the goddess, around which female groups 
are chaunting and worshipping, as already des- 
cribed with which ceremonies the evening closes, 
when the whole terminates with a grand dis- 
play of fireworks, the finale of each of the three 
days dedicated to Gouii The Ephesian Diana 
is the twin sister of Gouri, and can have a 
Sanscrit derivation in Devi-ana, * the goddess 
of food,* contracted Denna, though commonly 
Anadeo or Ana-devi, and Aiiapuroa, * filling 
with food,’ or the uourisher, the name ap- 
plied by the mother of mankind,” when she 
places the repast before the messenger of 
heaven. 

Considerable resemblance is to be discerned 
between this festival of Gouri and those in 


honour of the Egyptian Diana at Bubastis, and 
of Isis at Busiris, within the delta of the Nile, 
of which Hfrodotussays : “They who celebrale 
those of Diana embark in vessels ; the women 
strike their tabors, the men their flutes ; the 
rest of both sexes clap fheir hands and join 
in chorus. Whatever city they approach, the 
vessels are brouglit on shore ; the women use 
ungracious language, dance, and indelicately 
throw about their garments.” Wherever the 
rites of Isis prevailed, we fiud tlve boat intro- 
duced as an essential emblem in her worship, 
whether in the heart of Rajast’han, on the 
banks of the Nile, or in the woods of Germany. 
Bryant furnishes an interesting account from 
Diodorus and Curtius, illustrated by drawings 
from Poc'oek, from the temple of Luxor, near 
Carnae, in the Thebaid, of the ship of Isis, 
carrying an ark ; and from a mate figure there- 
in, this learned person thinks it bears a myste- 
rious allusion to the deluge. Colonel Tod, 
however, was inclined to dtera the personage 
ill the ark Osiris, husband of Isis, the type 
of the sun arrived in the sign of Aries, (of 
which the ram's heads ornamenting both the 
prow and stem of the vessel are typical), 
the harbinger of the annual fertilizing* inun- 
dation of the Nile, evincing identity of origin 
as an equinoctial festival with that of Gouri 
(Isis) of the Indu Scy thic races of Rajast’hau. 

Heavealy stranger, ]>loa8C to taste 

These bounties, whicli ourNoiuisher, from whom 

All perfect good, unmeasured out, descends. 

To us for food and for d«dight hath caused 

The earth to yield.— Pflradtse lost, Book F. 
397 , 401 . 

Tho German Suevi adored Isis, and also 
introduced a ship in her worahip, for which 
Tacitus is at a loss to aceount, and with his 
usual candour says he has no materials whence 
to investigate the origin of a worship denoting 
the foreign origin of the tribe. This Isis of 
the Suevi was evidently a form of Ertba, the 
chief divinity of all the Saxon races, who, with 
her consort Teutates or Ilesus (Mercury,) were 
the chief deities of both the Celtic and early 
Gothic races ; the Budba and Ella of the Raj- 
poots j in short, the earth, the prolific mother, 
the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece, the 
Ana-purana (giver of food) of the Rajpoots. 
On some ancient temples^ dedicated to this 
hindu Ceres, we have sculptured on the frieze 
and pedestal of the columns the emblem of 
abundance, termed the cumacumpa, or vessel 
of desire, a vase of elegant form, from wliich 
branches of the palm are gracefully pendent. 
Herodotus says that similar water-vessels, filled 
with wheat and barley, were carried in the 
festival of Isis ; and the Egyptian god Canopus 
is depicted under the form of a mier yor, or 
Nilometer, whose covering bears the head of 
Osiris. 
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Colonel Tod thinka it probable that Hesus 
is derived from Bswora, or Eaa» The god Toth 
was the Egyptian, and Teutatea the Scandi- 
navian, Mercury, and he has attempted to 
trace the origin of the Suevi, 8u, or Yeut 
of Yeutland t Jutland), to the Yute, Gete, or 
Jit, oi Central Aiia, who carried thence 
the religion of Budd’ha into India, aa well 
as to the Baltie. There is little doubt that the 
races oailed Jotner, Jfeter, Jotun, Jaet, and 
Yent, who followed the Aai into Scandinavia, 
migrated from the Jaxartes, the land of the 
great Gete (Massagetm) ; the leader was sup- 
posed to be endued with supernatural powers, 
like the Budd’bist, called Vediandn or magician, 
whose haunts adjoined Aria, the cradle of the 
Magi. They are designated Ari-punta, under 
the sign of a serpent, the type of Budd’ha, or 
Ari-m&nus, the foe of man,— Yod’s Rajaii'hmt 
Vol Lpp, 670, 67‘2, 673. 

ISAPABOKA^ GADDI also Chippa bora 
gaddi. Tsf.. Panicum corymboaum.— 

ISAPA GALA VITTULU. Tel. Plautago 
ispnghula. — Uoxb* 

18AKA. Tel. Aristolochia Indies. — Linu» 

ISAKMEL also Israbel, Ishurmool. Beno. 
Hind. Aristolocliia Indica.— X»»n. 

ISATlS INDIGOTICA. In China, coloring 
matter, for dyeing blue, is derived from two 
species of plants, the Polygonum tinotorium 
at the south, and the tien tsing or Isatis indi- 
gotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan* 
Tiie Shanghae indigo, Isatis indigotica, is 
laruely cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow dis- 
trict, a few miles to the south. — Williaim' 
Middle, Kingdom^ Vol. 2, p. 106, See Dyes. 

ISATIS TINCTOttIA, Dyers-Woad. See 
Dyes. 

ISBAND. Hind. Corchorus olitorius, Jute ; 
also C. Irilocularis. 

ISBAND LAHOURI, Hind. Paganumhar- 
mala 

iSBARG. See Asbarg. 

ISCAR.VSI KARRA.cTel. Iscarasi wood, 
Anglo-Tel. of the Northern Circars, is pro- 
bably front the Sapindus rubiginosus. 

ISC HI. Malbal, Zingiber officinalis. — 
Roncoe. 

ISENKRAM-VARER. Dan. Hardware. 

ISAFGHOL, Hind. Plautago atnplexicaulU, 
also P. ispaghula and P. major ; also a species 
of Colchicum. 

ISFAHAN, one of the chief towns of Persia. 

ISF A L rO. It.' Bitumen. 

ISFANAJ. Pehs. Spinage* 

I8FANJ. Arab. Hind. Pbbs. Sponge. 

ISFANAK. Hind. Spinacea oleracea. . 

ISFENDYAR, the Brazen bodied, his son 
Bahman, surnamed Ardeshir, a prince of great 
renown is one of the most conspicuous names 
amongst the heroes of the Shah namah. See 
Persian kings. 


18GAND. IlcND. Withania somnifera* 

ISHA. See Isari, Osiris. 

IS-llAQ . Ar. Isaac, son of Abraham* 

ISHAKZYE, an Afghan tribe. See Afghan* 

ISHaRMEL. Hind. Aristolochia longa. 

I3HK1L. Hind> Squill, Soilla indioa. 

ISHMAEL, son of liaao is supposed by 
mahomedans to have been the son whom 
Isaac took to o^er up in sacrifice. His lineal 
descendants were called Arab-ul-Mostaraba, or 
mixed Arabs. They occupied the Hijaz and 
amongst their descendants was the tribe of 
Koresh. See Ad nan. 

ISHMAEL KHAN. Sec Khyber. 

ISHI-EASHl. Tel. SapinUus rubiginosus^ 
Roxb, 

ISHlf-PECIIA. Hind. Fliarbitii nil, syn* 
of Ipomma cocruleai ; the name means Loye*B« 
ringlet. 

I3HTA. Sans, from isb, to desire. 

ISHTA DEVATA. The chosen or elected 
deity : the deity Whom a bindu elects to wor< 
ship. A personal or tutelary deity. 

ISHURMUL. Hind. Aristolochia Indioa, 
Linn, Roxb, Indian Birth wort. 

ISIAPANQAM, also Vuttunghy* Tam; 
Caesalpinia sappan. Sappan wood. 

ISINOLASS. 

Loo>pa Chin. Carllock ^ Fa. 

Sounds Eno. Icbtbyoculla. Gn. 

Swim „ Hausen blase ,, 

Air-bag .. ... . ...' Cola di posce It. 

Swimming bladder. „ PaIogix)ng lkaD...xMALAY 

Fish maws „ Ari-ikan „ 

Fish sounds >, Klei rnbui Russ. 

Haiisblase. Ffl. Karluk*** „ 

Colic do poisson ... 

TliC Greek name for isinglass, Icibyocolla, is 
derived from a fish *oXXa glue. Isinglass, 

is derived from the German llauimbhse, 
from liauaen, the great sturgeon, and blaae, a 
bladder, being one of the coats of the swim- 
roiiig-biadder of fishes, chiefly of the genus 
Acipenser, or sturgeon. Fish Maws, or ffsh- 
sounds are 'expgrtod from Calcutta. Mergui, 
Malabar, and Sind and Shark Fins, from 
Mergui, Gannanore, and Sind, Bombay Fish- 
maws are composed of a sac-like membrane, 
slit open ; some are small, thin, and trans« 
parent, others three and four inches across in 
both diameters, something of the shape of short 
purses with spring clasps, of a light colour, and 
semi-transparent resembling in appearance 
the ordinary qualities of Isinglass, especially 
some of the Brazilian kinds, Mr. Yarrell, pro- 
nounced both kinds to be the sound of a fish 
app.^rent]y allied to the gurnards, which he 
thought might perhaps be the same species, 
but at different ages, and it ia interesting here 
to observe, Cuvier mentions 'that, in India 
there are species allied to Trigla hirundo (or 
the sapphirine gurnard). Fish-maws or 
Fish sounds, have long been carried away by 
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the Chinese frond the vicinity of Oeksuita, 
at the rate of about a shilling a pound, 
la Bombay also a commeroe has long been 
established in Fish-mawSi at about doutAe the 
price of the former, without its being generally 
known that it was isingtass which was thus 
exported, and Madras shares in the trade* 
The Chinese, therefore, obtain from India, what 
Europe imports from Kussia and Brazil, and 
in this respect exliibit no greater strangeness 
of taste than Europeans do. For they give 
only about the same price (JSU) which is ob- 
tained in the London Market for Isinglass of 
the samo quality, while Kurope give as much 
Us between J660 and ilO for the best kind and 
between £90 and J6I00 when it is required 
for consumption. The official accounts of the 
export and imports from the three Indian 
•presidencies show that to the value of nearly 
forty thousand pounds of shark fins and Fish- 
maws was exported in one year from Bombay 
to Chinn, being first imported from a great 
variety of places and sold at 

From Rs. 90 to 106 per manod in 188047 
„ 92 2 to 95 ditto in 1837-83 

„ 18 to 25 ditto • in 188047 | 

„ 25 to 85 ditto in 188743 I 


and the following quantities and value of shnrk- 
iins j and fish-maws were imported into and 
exported from Bombay in two years 



Besides these in the year 1837-38 Shark-Fins 
and Fish-Maws were impoiicd into and ex- 
ported from Madras as under i 


luiporit. 

From Ceylon and Trauquebar. 
From Oanjam, Vixegapatam, Rajah* 
tnimdry and along the Coast 

Exports, 

To China and Straits of MaTaooa...'! 
From Tanjore to Straits of Ma- 
lacca.... 

cwt. Rs. 

. 6^1- . 352 

IDS- 8,814 

1043— .2,288 

89- n.527 

In the four years ending 1856— <58 the ex- 
port trade of Madras, in these two articles 
was to the following extent : 

Fisu-Maws. 

1 SiunK-FiNs. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

cwt. 

1,844 

Rs. 

19,038 

cwt. 

4,050 

Rs. 

8.3,158 


The shipments being to Bombay, United 
Kingdom and Malacca Straits. But the 
greater portion doubtless finds its way to 
China. Tlie fondness of the Chinese for all 
gelatinous substances is well known, and has 
been described by all travellers who have visited 
their country and partaken of their banquets. 
In addition to employing animals and parts of 
animals which are rejected in other countries 
as articles of food, they impoit various substan- 
ces which can be valuable only ns yielding 
gelatine of dilTerent d-egrees of purity. Of 
these we have examples in Agar-Agar, Tripang, 
Birds-nests, Shark-fins, and Fish-maws, ^ 
The swimming bladder of fishes consists of 
three membranes, the outer or peritoneal coat, 
the middle raembranous and muscular one, and 
the inner, glossy, highly vascular coat, which has 
a pulpy appearance and is the membrane which 
forms tbe best isinglass. The species of fish 
which yield the European supplies are the great 
Sturgeon, Osseter, SevrBgH and Sterlet, also 
the Silurus glanis, Barbil. Cyprinus braraa 
and C, carpio and Berea lucioperca, which do 
not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. In the 
fisheries of the Caspian and Volga, where the 
system is most complete and tlm ^division of 
labour the greatest, tlie sounds and roes are 
extracted immediately the fish are caught and 
delivered over to the isinglass and caviare 
makers. The fresh sounds are first split open 
and well washed to separate tlie blood and 
any adhering extraneous matter and, on the 
Lake Baikal, warm water is used according to 
Gcorgi ; they are then spread out, and ex- 
posed to the air to dry, with the inner silvery 
white membrane turned upwards. This which 
is nearly pure gelatine, is carefully stript oflP, 
laid in damp cloths and left in the outer co- 
vering, and forcibly kneaded with the hands. 
It is then taken out of the cloths, dried in the 
I form of leaf isinglass, or rolled up and drawn 
I in a serpentine manner into the form of a 
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beari>horie«ihoe, ax lyraOoug niid ^liort aUple), 
between three ' pegs on a boerd covered with 
them ; here they are fixed in their places bty 
wooden ekewers. When they are somewhat 
dried thus, they are hung on lines in the shade 
till their rooiature is entirely dissipated. The 
oblong pieces sometimes are foldeii in the form 
of Book Isinglass. In order to obtain good 
isinglass, it is necessary to have well arranged 
rooms to dry it in. But isingli^s is not the 
only product obtained from fish-sounds. Ac- 
cording to Pallas, at the lower parts of the 
Volga, a fine gelatine is boiled out of the 
fresh swimming-bladder and then poured into 
all kinds of forms. In Gurief, a fine boiled 
Fish-glue is prepared, perfectly transparent, 
having the colour of amber, which is cast into 
slabs tuui plates. Ostiaks also boil tlieir fish- 
glue in a kettle. The common cake isinglass 
is formed of fragments of the other sorts, 
these are put into a fiat metnllio pan, with a 
very little water, and heated just enough to 
make the parts cohere like a paiicakt*, when 
it is dried. Parts of the sounds of Silurus 
glanis and Barbel are also boiled, but as the 
glue does not entirely dissolve, the liquid is 
slraiaed to separate filaments from the gelatine. 
Besides these, the cartilaginous and tendinous 
part of several fishes are boiled down to form 
fUh-gluo, Though isinglass of the finest quality, 
and in the largest quantities, is yielded by, it 
is not confined to, the sturgeon tribe ; for even 
in Russia, the Siluius glanis, species of Cypri- 
nus, and Barbel yield it, and we meet iu com- 
merce with Braziliau, NewYork, and Hudson's 
Bay isinglass. The fishes which produce it 
on the coast of Brazil, Mr. Yarrell informed 
Dr. Roylc arc probably species of the genera 
Pimelodus and Silurus, or of closely allied genera. 
The specimens shown to Mr. Yarrell appeared 
to him to belong to seven rlitferent species of 
fish. The Brazilian Isiiiglats is imported from 
Para and Maranhum. It is very iiifeiior in 
quality for domestic purposes to the best im- 
ported from Russia, which sells for 12s, pt r lb. 
and the other Irom about 3s. to 3s. Ccf. but even 
as low as M. per lb. It is in the form of Pipe, 
BlCck, Honeycomb, Cake, and Tongue Isinglass, 
the last formed of a double swimmitig-bbdder. 
The isinglass obtained from North Ame- 
rica in the form of long ribbons, is produced, 
according to Dr. Mit chill, by Labrus squea- 
teague, at New York, calhd weak fish, which 
is about fifteen inches in length, and above 
aix pounds in weight, forming one of their 
most abundant fish and furnishing the princi- 
pal supply for their tables. One author states 
that its thick silvery swimming bladders are 
pressed, and another that the sounds of the 
hake (Merlucius vulgaris) are also pressed 
between iron or wooden rollers to form thin 
isinglass. The Labrus st^ueateague is Oiolithus 


regalis of Cuvier fthe Johaiasragalis of Block), 
of the, tribe Boieoeideo* These are allied to 
the. Probes, but have, more variety and a more 
oompUeated structure in theur natatory blad^ 
dei^ { alou^t all are good for eating, and many 
of superior fiavour. To the genua Otolithue 
also belong some indian fishes, as 0. versi- 
color, Cuv. and 0. ruber, Cuv., the perche 
pierre of Pondioherry, called there “ panan,’* 
which is fifteen inches long, and caught ia 
abundance all the year, being esteemed as food*; 
This genus is closely allied to Sciaena, of which, 
species, as S. Aquila (maigro of the French, 
and umbrina of the Romans), &c. are found in 
the Mediteranean. S. Pama or Bola Faina of 
Buchanan resembles the maigres,*' but bus 
a singular natatory bladder. When twelve or 
fifteen inches long, it is erroneously called 
whiting at Calcutta, ipnd furnishes a light and 
salubrious diet. It is caught in great abun- 
dance at the mouths of the Ganges, but never 
ascends higher than the tide. In new England, 
the intestine of the common cod (Morrliua 
vulgaris) are rut into ribbon isinglass: in 
Iceland also the cod is said to yield isinglass, 
so also the ling (Lota molva), but Mr. Ynrrell 
informed Dr. Ibyle that he had no reason to 
believe that isinglass is so prepared. At lepst, 
in the southern parts of England, fish being 
brought alive in well* boats as far as possible, 
cod and also ling sounds are mostly preserved 
soft, by salting, and are dressed for table as 
substitute for fish. Hence we see that Isin- 
glass is not confined to the tribe of sturgeons, 
nor to the rivers of Russia, but that it is found 
in fishes on the warm coast of Brazil and the 
cold one of Iceland. It is also yielded by some 
of the great variety and shoalp of fislies, on the 
long extended coasts of Eastern and Southern 
Asia, and some quantities are imported into 
Britain. A trade in isinglass, and in some of 
its substitutes, has long been established on the 
coast of India and it has long been imported by 
the Chinese from Bengal. Indeed on invest!-, 
gating the subject, the discovery is made that 
Isinglass is exported in much larger quontiticB 
and from a much greater variety of places thau 
is generally supposed. So large a quantity as 
800 or 900 maunds of the sounds of fish, that 
is of isinglass, being annually exported to China 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. The first 
who appears to have drawn attention to this 
subject, was an anonymous correspondent in 
Parbury’s Oriental Herald in 1889, who stated, 
that the Chinese bad long been engaged in a 
trade with Calcutta in isinglass. Also that 
this was afforded by a fish called SullealV’ 
in Bengal, and that from a half a pound to 
three-quarters of a pound was obtained from 
each fisiu This information was energetically 
followed up by Dr. McClelland of the Bengal 
Medioil Seivlce* The curing of fish had been, 
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previously suf^gested by Dr. Cantor of tbe 
same service. Dr. MoClelland’e first paper was 
ablished at Calcutta in June 1839, in the 
ournal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII. p. 
303. In this be informs us, that having 
procured a specimen, from the bazaar of the 
fish yielding the Isinglass, he was surprised to 
find it to be a species of Folynemeus, or para- 
(lise Hsh, of which several species are known 
for their excellence as articles of food. Of 
these he adduces the Mango Fish or tupsee 
jnutcheo of the Bengalees (Polynemus risua, 
Buck.) as a familiar instance, though this is 
remarkable ns being without a swimming* 
bladder ; while the other species have it large 
and stout. These occur in the seas of warm 
climates ; five are described by Dr. Buchanan 
in his Gangetio fishes, but only two are of 
considerable size, occurring in the estuary of 
the Hoogly, and probably in iliose of the 
Ganges. One of these, with another large 
species, is also described by Dr, Russell in his 
work on the fishes of the Madras Coast. That 
figured in his tab. 184 and called maga^booshy 
is Polynemus uronemus of Cuvier, while the 
maga-jellee, tab. 183, named P. tetradactylus 
by Shaw is probably P. Teria of Buchanan. 
Both, but especially the first, Russell says, are 
esteemed for ilia table and called Roeball by 
the English. Dr. MoClelland ascertained that 
the species affording the Isinglass, is the Poly- 
nemus sele of Buchanan, Sele or Suiea of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his work 
on the Gangetio fishes (p. 320). Dr. M. has 
however published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, a figure from Dr. Buchanan’s 
unpublished collection of drawings, which are 
kept at the East India Company’s Botanic 
garden at Calcutta. This figure, * he states, 
conveys a good representation of the Sele, 
about the half size of a specimen, from which 
he obtained sixty-six grains of Isinglass, Dr. 
Buchanan describes tbe Sele as affording a 
light nouiisbing food, like most of the hshes 
whioh he has called Bola, but as inferior to 
many of them in fiavour. It is common in the 
estuaries of the Ganges, and is often found weigh- 
ing from twenty to twenly-four pounds ; and may 
perhaps be the Emoi of Otaheiti, the Polynemus 
iineatus of Lacepode, the P. plebius of Brous- 
sonet. This, according to Block, is by the Eng- 
lish called kitig-fish, and is the Kala min, Tam, 
of John, from I'ranquebar, and abundant in tbe 
Kistna and Godavery. Buchanan further 
states, that the Sele has a strong resemblance 
to the above named maga booshee” of Dr. 
Russell. As the anonymous author above 
referred to, stated that from half a pound to 
three quarters of a pound may be obtained 
from each fish, Mr. McClelland supposed 
either that P* Sele attains a much larger size 
thou twenty-four pounds, the limit given to it 


by Buchsnan, or that isinglass is also afforded 
by a far larger sp^es, namely, ?. tetradaety- 
lus, Telia, or teriya bhangan. This, as we 
have seen, is identical with the ** maga jelle” 
of the Coromandel Coast, and which Bnehanan 
often saw six feat long in the Galoutta bazaar, 
and was informed, sometimes attained 390 
pounds avoirdupois in weight. It is oonsidered 
by the natives as a wholesome diet although 
seldom used by Europeans. Mr. MoClellat\d 
says he has frequently seen them of a uniform 
size, that must have weighed from fifty lo a 
hutulred pounds at least, loading whole cavel- 
cades of carts on their way to the Calcutta 
bazaar during the cold season. Both the 8elo 
and the “ teria bhangan” roust consequently be 
very common there from November to March. 
P. Self is supposed to be a variety of P, 
lineatiiSf which is said to be common on all 
the shores to the eastward ; but if so, Mr. M. 
says, it seems strange that the Chinese should 
send for it to the Hoogly. The same might, 
however, be said of the Cod, which, though 
caught in abundance on the coasts of Great 
Britain, is also diligently sought for on the 
banks of Newfoundland. He also inquires 
whether Polynemus emoi and P. plebius, 
supposed by Buchanan to correspond with his 
Sele, contain the same valuable substance, and 
whether either of Russell's species, the above 
named maga-booshee and maga-jelle {Indian 
jUhes^ 183-184), yield it. 

Palogpong itan or a7n art ikan of the 
Malayas, loopa of the Chinese, appears to 
have formed an article of exportation from 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago as 
early as they became visited by the Chinese. 
When these people commenced to settle in the 
Straits, they not only collecic<i fish-maws there 
but also from distant localities, and Bombay, 
Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, Tennsserim and most 
of the Malayan Islands contribute to the annual 
supply, which is bought up by Chinese dealers 
at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By them 
the maws are exported to China. Since 1842, 
Mr. W. T, Lewis, Assistant Resident Coun- 
sellor of Penang, made some very successful 
attempts to improve tbe production of isinglass 
in Prince of Wales* Island. But European 
merchants there appear unwilling to engage in 
this novel branch of commerce, as the supply 
from want of proper care is uncertain, and pro- 
curable but ill comparatively small quantities. 
These, however, are no objections to the 
Chinese dealers, as they are sure of a profitable 
and quick return of their outlay. The fishes 
from which Isinglass is obtained at Penang 
are, 

Lates hepUdactylus, (Ikan siyakup.) 

Polynomua iadicila, (Ikan kurow.) 

Otolith us biauritns, (Ikan salainpue.) 

Otolithus ruber. (Jarang gigi.)^ 
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Ot<iUtbn4wrgent«iu^ (Jonwg’gigi.) 

OtjUthui m*«ulatu«, (Jaiang rigi.) 

Johuius diaoanthuii, (Ikan taiqbareu.) 

Labolea erate, (Ikan batu.) 

Ariua trnncatuB, (Ikan salndn.) 

Anua artaa/(lkan saludu ) 

Ariua niliiaria^ (Ikan aaludu.) 

ihe total quantities and value of Bah-maws 
imported into and exported from Prince of 


Import. 

Pikuls. 

Value 

Dollars. 

Export. 

Pikcls. 

1,323 

60,172 

1,939 


vruaak, cAueiienc isinglass is ' 
obtained from two species of Otolithus. One, 
per hops the iwari/ui, Cantor, is named in < 

^la^alim ** SiUe korra” it grows to a large 
size and is highly prized for the isinglass it 
yields j the 0. ruber^ also yields good isiiu ! 
glass. Dr* Mason describes the Gorvinus coi- ^ 
tor, ot Indian Whiting, and the Polyneraus ' 
sele as yielding this substance in Tenasserim. 
Corvinui coitor is frequently seen in the Maul- \ 
main bazaars, and besides being a good fish 
for the table, its air-bladder makes excellent i 
isinglass, lie thinks he has observed more i 
species than one sold under the same native | 
name. Two or three species of fish common in i 
CalcuUn that are called whiting, from their i 
^semblance, both in form and flavour, to the 
JSuropeaii fish of that name. 

King-jkh, — Polynemm nele^ Buch. i 

P . plelteius, Brouss, ] 

F. Lscep. ^ 

P. gelatinoHus, McClell. j ka-tha Burnt, (the t 
gouirg,) O’Jliley. 

Lukway {Anacan.) 

Polynemus aeUy is found from Calcutta to i 
Otaheite. It produces isinglass of (he beat 
quality, and Mr. O’Biley estimated that two : 

thousand pounds might be obtained annually 
ofi Amherst alone. The sounds are a constant 
article of traffic among the Chinese. The larg- 6 
est sounds were exported from Rangoon, and 
they sell in Tenasserim at about half a rupee a a 
pound. About ten thousand of tbe fish, 
large and small, are taken annually in Arracan, 
and the sounds sell there for about a third of 
a rupee per pound to tbe Chinese, who export 
them to Penang, were they are said to bring * 
more than a rupee a pound. r 

Specimens prepared in India for the Euro* ^ 
pean market were complained of, says Dr. 
McClelland, “ as being too thick, if intended to ® 
come into competition with the superior varie- 
ties of Russian isinglass. The first quantities I 
sent from India brought only la. 7if., others have 
been sold for 3a., and a few samples have been J 
valued at 4a. per pound/' According to j 
Brs, Jerdon and Cantor, the foUowing arc the & 
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more important of tbe fiahei, which produce 
Isinglasa on the ooaoto of Eastern and South- 
ern Asia. 

Ariut ariut, Buchanan Hamilton, 

Pimelodus arlus. Buck. I Ikan Saladu or Ikto 

Han. ’I Surdndii, Malay. 

Total length 1 foot ; 10 inch. This fish in- 
habits tbe sea and estuaries of Penang, Malay- 
an. Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry and 
Gangetio estuaries. At Penang small indivi- 
duals of this species are very numerous, at all 
seasons. They form an Article of food, and 
contribute more than any other, of the Silu- 
roidm, to the exportation of Isinglasa. 

Ariui militariSf Linn, 

Siiurue militaris, Linae. | Oateo-geneiosus, S. 

Length 1 foot, 6 inches. Inhabits the sea 
and estuaries of the Malayan peninsula, and of 
its islands, of Malabar, Coromandel, the Ganges 
and Irawaddy. Their air vessels are preserved. 

Ariut truncatui,C}xy, and Val. Length, 11% 
inches; inhabits sea and estuaries of> Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula* Its air vessel is small but 
very thick and is transversely divided into two 
compartments. The fish is held in esteem by 
the natives, but at Penang it occurs so rarely 
that its air vessel does not contribute muph to 
the general stock of isinglass. 

Capotta macroh^ndat/tt Kuhl. Length 1 1 
inches. Inhabits Penang, Java and Tenas- 
serim, (fresh water). The air vessel is very 
large, thin, while, consisting of two elongated 
oval portions, of which the anterior is truncat- 
ed in front. 


Cor*finu8 coitoft Blyili, Inhabits the estuaries 
of the Ganges and Irawaddy. Its air-bladder 
makes excellent isinglass. 

CorvinUB ehapiis, Balo chaptis. The Bola» 
inhabits the Malay coast : furnishes isinglass. 

Johnius maculatus^ Bloch, Schneider, var P 
Sari Kulla, Taw., Russell. | Corviua maciilata,(7.^P. 

Inhabits sea of Penang. Tbe form of its 
air vessel resembles that of Johnius belengeri. 

Johniut Dussuwieri, C* & V, 

Corviua dussumieri, Q. ^ V, 

The total length of this fish is 6| inches. It 
inhabits the Sea of Penang, the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, Singapore and Malabar. The length of 
the air vessel is about i the total length. The 
isinglass is reputed good, but owing to the 
small size of tbe fish little is procurable, 

Juhnius diaca7iihu8f [Lacepede). 

Lutjanus diacauthus, Corvina catiilea, Belan- 

Lucep, per and JJleeker, 

Johnius cataleDB, Cuv. Corvina nalla Katohelee, 
Nslla Katuhelep, RubscU. Richardson, " 
Katohelee, Ruestll. Ikan Tambaieh, MaUy, 
Sciceua macuiata/ O.^F, 
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This fish grows to S ftet 9 inches. It inhft* Petiiosula, Singapore, Lanonvy. Tem^rn 
bita the sea of Penang, Malayan PentnauU^ Province* and aoeording to J^don, the mlabar 
Singapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Bon- coast, where it is called Silie-kora, in Ma|ayaliiD. 
gal, Ga ngetic estuaries, Tenasserjm* Canton, The air-vessel is nearly one-half of the total 
China seas, Madura and Java. The mV-vesset, length, and in shape might be Compared with 
id of the length of the fish, is of a broad lance- an elongated antique urn with two handles, 
olate shape tapering beiiiud into a very From ihe anterior piart of each of the latter 
elongated point. This fish is not only valua- proceed five branches, four of which give olF 
bio as an article of food, but also on account smaller ones to each side, and the fifth is tortu* 


of the quantity and quality of its isinglass, 
which sells in the China market at from 40 to 
45 Spanish dollars pei^pecul. 

Laics hcptadadylus, (Lacepede,) 

Perea maxima, .^nnnerat. Coins vseti, Ildun. 
Holocentre hoptadactylc, Lales nobilis, C. tb V. 

Lacepede. Richardson, Ulecker. 

Paudoo inenoo, Russell. Ikyan giyakup, Mai^y. 

This fish inhabits the sea and estuaries of 
Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madras. It yields isinglass, of which however 
in the straits of Malacca, but little is collected, 
partly on ficcount of the comparative scarcity 
of tlte fish and partly owing to the thimiess of 
the air-vessel. That of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
this kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars 
per pocul. 

Lohotca erate^ Ouv. and Vak 

L. Farkarii, C, d: V. I Ikan bafcu, or Ikan picUat 

I priek, Malay. 

Total length 2 feet 6 inches. It inhabits the 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Java, Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Pay of Bengal, 
aud estuaries of the Gauges, 1 he air-vessel is 
very largo, about -J of the total length, silvery 
white and of a lanceolate shape. It is exces- 
sively thin and so firmly adhering to the back, 
that but a small part can be removed. The 
isinglass is consijiered by the Chinese dealers 
to be of good quality, but the small quantity 
procurable renders the fish less valuable in 
this respect. 

Miigil cepltahlua^ Cuv. and Val. 

Mugil our, Forskal. I Boutali, Tam, Russell. 
JuDipnl, Malay. I Sole bliauggau, Uuui, 

M. Cephalus, Russell. ] 

Total length, 2 feet. It inhabits Penang, 
Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy, 
Chusan, Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal ; 
Gangetic Estuaries, Malabar. The air-vessel is 
large, elongated, its parietes very thin, pearl- 
coloured. 

OlolUhus^ Sp., perhaps 0, hiauritus of 
Cantor. 

Siile-korn, Malayalum. 

This fish grows to a large size. It is found 
on the Malabar coast and highly prized for tho 
isinglass it yields. 

OtoUikuM biauritv4, Cantor* Total length 
3 feet. Inhabits Sea of Peuang, Malayan 


; ous and smaller than the reat. Jt yielda a 
; large quantity of isinglass, which in the Chinese 
i nuirket is considered to be of the best quality, 

I and fetches 40 to 60 Spanish dollars per pecul. 

! Ololithns ruher, Bloch and Schneider. 

^oran gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet» 6 inch* 
es. It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Pe- 
iiHug, tho Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. The* air- vessel is large, 
flattened, broad lanceolate, terminating behind 
in a single point. The isinglass is considered 
very good and sells in the Chinese market 
from 40 to 46 Spanish dollars per pecul, 

Otolilhm maculatns, Kulil and van IlasmL 
Jaran-gigi, Malay. 

The total length of this fish is 2 feet 9 inches. 
It inhabits the sea and estuaries of Penang, 
the Malayan Feninsulaf Singapore and Batavia. 
It is highly valued for the sake of its air-vee- 
scl, which > ields a considerable quantity of the 
best kind of isinglass. 

OtoWns versicolor t Cuv. and Val. Bussell, 
.109 Ponna, Tam. The total length of this fish 
is only Oy inch. It inhabits the Sea of Penang, 
Its air-vessel is i of the total length. Jerdoii 
says tills fish is one foot long and very com- 
mon at Madras. 

Peinpheiis Molucca, Cuv. Length 3J inch. 
Inhabits sea of Penang, Moluccas. Batavia and 
Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. 

Vemphens Molucca, Ouv. This fish grows to 
3^ inches* It inhabits the Sea of I’enang, the 
Moluccas, Batavia and Japan, its air-vessel 
is large and thick. 

riatax arthriliens, Cuv. and Val. 

Ecan bonna, BcU. I Chajto<lon arthriticus, 

1 C, and Y. 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot 7 inches. 
It inhabits tho Sea of Penang, Sumatra, Java 
and Singapore, The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
little isiuglass to become of value, 

Volynemus» The several species of this genus, 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglass 
of Southern and Eastern Asia, viz. 

Pohjnemus heptadaoiyhs* Total length 4J 
inches. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon 
and Samarang. 
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< Po^pumm himtf JSfAow. 

T. S<]*, BniShaaiito. ' P/gtlatiaonM, MaOlet 
P. Ufoaeiinis^ C. ft V. land. 

P, ploteuf,'McC|e)l«Dd. Kathiii the youoxr. Bur* 
P» lineatae, MoClollapd. meee.. 

Lukwfth Amcan. 

Boe-baU Eno. Ikankurow Malay. 

Walankala Tam. Ring Fish Eno. 


The total length of this fish is 3 feet. It in- 
habits Sea of Penang, Singapore, Malayan 
peninsula, Surabaya ; estuaries of the Ganges ; 
Vizagapatam ; Madras and Pondicherry. The 
structure of the air-vessel of this species is the 
most striking character by which it may at 
once be distinguished from P. plebius. Ila 
membrane is silvery, thick, the general form 
ovmI. It occupies the whole length of the sto- 
raach terminating behind in a very sharp point, 
which penetrates the thick of the tail over the 
first interspinal of the anal. At Penang single 
individuals occur at all seasons : but numliera 
are taken from June to August. The weight 
is commonly from 4 to 6 lb. seldom exceeding 
30. The air-vessel of a good sized hsh, when 
dried and ready for the market in China, weighs 
upwards of 2 oz., is considered very good 
isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 dollars per 
pecu). The fish itself is valued as an article of 
food, though less so than P. tetradaotylus. 
Mr. O^Hilcy estimated that 2,000 lbs. of isin- 
glass from this fish, might be obtained annu- 
ally oft' Amherst alone. Mr. Blundell said 
that the largest sounds were exported from 
Kaiigoon, and that they sell there at about half j 
a rupee a pound. Major Bogle wrote that | 
about 10,000 of the fish, large and small, 
were taken annually in Arracan and that the 
sounds sold tliere for about a third of* a rupee 
per pound to the Chinese, who exported them 
to Penang where they are said to bring more 
than a rupee a pound. 

PolynetiiMs plehiu% Broussonet ; Linne 
Bloch ; ^/iai 0 ; Cuo, and Val, 


Roe ball Eso. I Pole kala Tam, 

P. lineatuB, Laeepede. 1 P. coinmersonii, Sfiaw, 
P. niloticus, Shaw. | Bynni, liruce. 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. 
It inhabits the Coromandel coast, Otaheite, 
Isle of France and IsleofTanna. Its value as 
a fish yielding isinglass requires to be ascer- 
tained. 

Polynemus stxianus, Bloch.Schneider. 
This fish is only four inches long. It inhabits 
Penang, Batavia, Tranqfiebar and Coromandel. 
Its air-vessel is minute, being of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats. 

PolynemuilmanemmCttv. and Yah 4 inches 
long. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Bamarang 
and Pasuruan. — Cantor, 

Polynemui ictradactylm^ Shaw. Boe-bnll, 


Polynemns teria, Or<ty. 
Trigliaasiaiica, Linne. 
P. salliah, Cantor. 


P. q ia^lrlfilis, Cantor. 
Mnga jello, Rtmcl/. 
Yerra kala... Tam 


Inhabits Pennng, Singapore, Malaycn Penin- 
sula, Lancavy, Bay of Bengiil, Oangetio esta*r 
arivs, Australia, China, Bantam, Batavia, 
Tjilatjap, Samarang, Snrabaya, Bangbllang! 
This sp^ies has no air-vessel* « 


PrUtipoma guoraoa^ Cun* and Val, 

Perea grunnien*, Fofsfdr. | Anthiis gmnuiens. Blotk* 
Guoraka, I 


1 Sekneidtr. 


This fish is one foot long. It inhabits the 
Isle of Taiina, Batavia, Cororaandeb and Mahe 
(fresh water). Its air vessel is very thin, from 
which Us isinglass is of little value. 


Umbrina BmMi, Cuv. Val. Richardson, 
Qualar Katchelee, Tam, | Ikan gulama, Malay. 

Total length 6 inches to one foot ? Inhabits 
Sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Vizagapatam; Indian and China Seas. Its 
isinglass is considered of good quality, liuseell. 

The Indian isinglass is not prepared with 
sufficient care to obtain a place in the markets of 
Europe. Bengal isinglass, however,' has been 
found to consist of gelatine, albumen, a small 
portion of saline and earthy substance, ozma- 
zome, and a minute trace of an odoi*ous oil. In 
the Indian isinglass, it is probable that its de- 
fects are in a great measure to be attributed to a 
want of sufficient care in its preparation, and it 
is evident that good isinglass cannot be made 
without considerable attention be paid during 
tho processes of washing, beating, scraping 
and drying • all of which have a very important 
influence on the goodness of the finished isin- 
glass. The imperfect solubility of some, and 
more especially of the thick pieces, is occasioned 
by the presenw of a considerable quantity of 
albumen or insoluble membranous matter 
having most of the properties of albumen which 
18 not only itself insoluble, but in addition 
renders much of the gelatine, with which it is 
associated, likewise insoluble. It is more than 
probable that the greater part of this albumi- 
nous substance might be readily removed by 
sufficiently scraping the isinglass during its 
preparation. Attention should also bo directed 
to the process of drying, ns, if not properly 
dried, it might possibly undergo a slight change 
or decomposition and become partially convert- 
ed into 8 more insoluble form of gelatine. 
A more important objection is the smell which, 
however, may likewise, to some extent, be traced 
to the preparation. It is probable that by. 
increased care in cleaning and drying by expo- 
sure to air, some of those defects may be 
removed especially ns we shall observe in com- 
paring the two processes, that much greater 
care is bestowed on the preparation in Russia 
than in India. Boiling with fresh made char- 
coal would probably have the effect of depriving 
inferior isinglass of some of the smell and 
colouring matter when required for the pur- 
poses of a jelly. The isinglass cut into threads 
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is unsuitable for the English market, notwiih* 
standing that isinglass for retail is cut into 
fine threads, as more convenient for general 
use, and for making jellies and soups, in conse- 
quence of the extensive surface which is expos- 
ed rendering it more easily aud quickly soluble. 
But there is a great prejudice in the wholesale 
market to buying things in a cut or powdered 
state ill consequence of the innumerable me- 
thods adopted for falsifying and adulterating 
almost every drug. Machinery is used iu 
London for cutting the isinglass into threads 
of any degree of fineness, and ns it is impracti- 
cable at present to rival this in India, besides 
having to contend ai^ainst prejudice, if sent in 
this state, it is preferable, and will be cheaper 
to prepare the article and send it as sheet isin- 
glass, that is, the form of the slit sounds them- 
selves, or their purest membrane washed, clean- 
ed, and dried in the best manner. The Indian 
isinglass, as at present prepared, is complained 
of as too thick if intended to come into compe- 
tition with the superior varieties of Russian 
isinglass. Some of it may, without difficulty, 
be rendered thinner, for even in the dried state 
layers of membrane which display a fibrous 
structure may be stripped off, and which no 
doubt contain tlie greater portion of the inso- 
luble albumen. It might also be made thin* 
ner by beating, or pressing between iron rollers 
or marble slabs, as is done with American and 
some kinds of Brazilian Isinglass. The extra 
labor which this would require might be profit- 
ably saved, by not tearing it into fibres, in 
which state it is disapproved of in the market ; 
but it might still be cut or rasped into a state 
fit for domestic use. The refuse should be 
turned to account ; the soluble parts of the 
sounds, separated from the insoluble and 
poured out into -thin plates and dried on nets, 
as is done with some of the gelatine of com- 
merce. In order to ascertain the value of the 
article (merely stripped of all impurities cal- 
culated to injure its quantity without any 
regard to appearance, a considerable quantity 
was sent to England by Dr. McClelland. Prom 
the account received of the sale, it appears 
that this isinglass realized only la. 7(i. per 
lb., which was considerably under its prime 
cost. Forty-four mauiids and ten seers of 
fish sounds having been bought for forty 
rupees a maund, required an expense of 100 
rupees for cleaning, after purchase from the 
fishermen, thus costing altogether about Is. 
Id, per lb. This quantity, or 2,235 lbs., at 
Is. 7d. per lb., realized £176 18s. 8c2. ; but 
the charges in India and in England, consist- 
ing of packing, demurrage, freight, insurance, 
shipping charges, export and import duties, 
warehouse, brokerage, commission, interest, 
&c., were so heavy that tlie whole did not 
realize quite oue-Oiird of the outlay. One of 


the cut samples had been bleached, but was 
of no more value than the one unbleached. 
Though the first quantities from India brought 
only Is. 7d. others have been sold for Ss. 
and a few samples have been valued at 4s. per 
lb. — Drs, Hoyle on hinglaee, 1 1 ; Omtor 
Malayan Fishee in Journ. Beng, As, ^oc, 
Afason’s Tenabserim* 

ISIS, a goddess of the Egyptians. Macro- 
bius tells us, that Isis ** is worshipped in every 
religion, being either the earth or universal 
nature, under the influence of the sun • for this 
reason the whole body of the goddess is covered 
with breasts (in this respect resembling the 
Diana multomamma of Ephesus) because the 
universe is nourished by the earth of nature. 
Over tho door of the minor temple of this deity 
at Pompeii, are wreaths of lingam and yonf. 
Milner* i Seven Churches p. 19, Tod* 8 Bajas^ 
than. See Gouri ; Isani ; Kali- 

ISJIRIA SAMUSTHANADI. Tam. Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula. 

ISKARDO, the capital city of Bultistan, 
or Haiti, (called by English geographers, •* Little 
Thibet,”) a country a good deal to the north- 
east of Kashmir, and north-west of Ladak. 
Oilgit is a savage country, lately conquered by 
Goolab Singh, to the west-north- west of 
Iskardo. The Chorbat district is a dependency 
of the government of Iskardo, which, like 
that of Le, is subject to Kashmir. The 
desert country by which Nubrn and Chorbat 
aie separnted, has, for the present, acted as a 
barrier to ilie further extension eastward of tho 
mahommedan religion, which is now universally 
that of the people of the whole of Iskardo (or 
Balti) district, as well as of Dras. On the Indus, 
and in the valley south of it, there is no un- 
inhabited tract between the two, sO that the 
mnhomedan and buddhist population are in 
direct contact. The result is, that mahome- 
danism is in that part gradually, though very 
slowly extending to the eastward. The name 
Iskardo is a mahommedan corruption of a 
Tibetan name Skardo, or Kardo, as it is very 
commonly pronounced. The mountains which 
surround the Iskardo plain rise at once with 
great abruptness, and are very steep and bare. 
The bouses of Iskardo are very much scattered 
over a large extent of surface, so that there is 
no appearance of a town. — Dr, Thomson* s 
Travels in Western Himalaya a)id Tibet, pp, 
201,219. Mrs, Hervey*s Adventures of a 
Lady in Tartary, Vol, I, p, 213-14. See 
Balti ; India ; Kabul ; Maryul ; Sikh ; Skardo ; 
Tibet. 

ISKIL. Arab. Squill. Scllla indica. 
ISKULIKUNDRIUN. See Ferns. 

ISLA. See Kazzilbash. 

ISLA DOS NEGROS. See Papuans. 

ISLAM. The mahomedan name of the 
mahomoJaii religion, derived from the 
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irabi^ verb, Snlm, lie whs We<l, other piirts 
)f ttie verb heiog in use as satain^ inussulmaii. 
fhe repressive inlluenoe ol’ IsiHro has placed 
hackles on the independence of human thouarht, 
itided free inquiry , and imprisoned the intellect 
n the close dark cell of dogma and superstition, 
isiaroism^ is regarded by the Jews as the second 
rrrat heresy of their faith.— C/n/ leb. 
i87. See Khajah ; Mahomed ; Kohui. 

ISLAMABAD, on the Jhelum, a seat of the | 
ihawl fnanufacture* 

islands. 

Hind. I rulo.........^ALAT. 

Hum Jav. | 

The researches of Darwin have shown that 
ihe coral polype does not build from the fa- 
thomless depths of sea which immediately sur- 
round tiie coral reefs end islutids. He seems to 
imply indeed that the coral animals cdiinot 
exist at a greater depth than thirty fathoms, 
hut, living corals exist and build compound 
polypidoms at far greater depths in northern 
latitudes. Darwin malutaius that the whole 
area of the Pncitio is slowly sinking ; llial all 
the reefs and islands are the summits of former 
Hlouiitaiiis ; that all the Coral structures were 
urii(iually atiache<l to the land at a shallow 
depth, and that to wliniever depth below they 
now extend, it is only iu a dead condition, and 
has beeiu’lfected by the subsidence of the sup- 
portnii/ land carrying the coral with it, while 
the successive generations of the living polypi, 
ever working upwards on the old dead founda- 
tion, have mHintained a living coral structure 
near the surface, and that imnily in the stunc 
outline, and from the original fouiidution. 
Darwin describes coral islands as of three 
forms i the Atoll, or Fairy ring of the Ocean, 
with a lagoon in the centre : harrier-reefs stretch- 
ing along a vast extent of coast : and coral 
reefs which are merely fringes of coral along 
the margin of a shore. Von Duch is of opinion 
that the coral ring of the atoll is merely the 
edge of a submarine volcano, on which the 
coral insects have built. An atoll ditfers from an 
encircling barrier reef only in the absence of 
land within its central expanse ; and u barrier 
reef dilfers from a fringing reef in being placed 
at a much greater distance from tlie land with 
reference to the probable inclination of its sub- 
marine roundaiion, and in the presence of a 
deep water lagoon-like-spnee or moat within 
the reef. An atoll sometimes ouiistitutes a 
great circular chain enclosing a deep basin, but 
opening by one or more deep breaciies iiiio the 
sea. ISometimes they surround a little island 
by a girdle of reels, or form the immediate 
edging or border of an island or continent. 
Atolls occur in the Pacific, in the Chinese sous, 
amongst the Marianne and Philippine islaous, 
Maldives and Laccadives, and there arc uiso 


tb« .tolls Of (k« Bunda gN>ap. In tb« easlera 
Archipelago and tha P.oiio ooBan, an many 
o( the ooral islands. 

island 01' DIODOBVS. Aden. See 

Aden. 

ISLAND OP PKRIM* See Perim. A^h, 

ISM. A name, or attribute. In exorcism^ 
amongst roahomedaod, certsiii nanK^s (Ism, 
sing. Isma pi. ) are used such as Ihe ism« 
jallaii, or fiery or terrible attribute also 
the iam jamHli, the watery or air attribute, 
an<l with these they pretencl to cast out devils, 
and onmmand the presence of genii and demons. 

ISM. AitAu. A noun, Isin-ul-uisbuh, An* 
an adjective. 

ISMAEL. Son of Abraham. Sec Ishmael; 
Khalils. 

ISM-l-AZAM. The groat attribute of the 
deity. 

ISM-I-JALALIA. The terrible or fiery at- 
tribute of the doity. 

ISM-I-JAMALl, The amiajblo atlribute 
of the deity. 

TSMAD ALSO }(01IIL. An. Auliinouy, 
sulphbret of Antimony. 

ISMAEL, SAMANI. a ISirk. the founder 
of the Samani-dynasty, A. D. 8(>s{. He 
conquered Transoxiima, Khorasan, and Af- 
ghanistan and fixed tiie seat of his govern miMit 
at Bokhnra. The Samani dynnsty ruled for 
120 years. It was the fifth of this dynusiv 
who possessed a Tartar slave named Alaptagiii 
who was maile governor of Cftiaani and OhikIh- 
liar and on the death of Ids patron assumed 
independence. A la ptagin was succeeded A. D.. 
070, by his purchased Turki slave Sabaktagiu. 

IBMAIL, the first king of the SuHavean race, 
ascended the throne of Persia, iu A. D. 1400, 
and procluimeii the sheah faith to be the iiution- 
al religion of that country. 

XBMAILI are sliiali sectarians, who tako 
their name from the imam Ismnii, son of the 
imam .lafar Badaq. The Ismaeli are the sect 
of the old man of the mounlHin, the Sheikh- 
ul Jabl. The sect in its original form was 
a branch of the shiaii, which wuu called 
Ismaeliaii, from Ismail the eldest son of 
the fifth Imam, whom they recognised as 
his fatbePs successor in opposition to the 
mass of tho sbjalis. Their doctrine took 
the form of a sort of gnostioism, giving a non- 
natural sense to all revelation, from which they 
hud the name also of Balhenidiis from batin, 
Ak. within, a word signifying “ esoteric’* 
lla'^saii Sabah, son of an Arab at Rui, ono of 
their converts in Persia, put himself at the 
head of the sect in that country, and about 
A. D. lOl^O made himself m-tster of the moun« 
tauious part of Irak Ajami, immediately south 
of the Caspian. 'I bis region included many 
strong castles, and at one time the power ui 
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iSONAKDRA CUTtA. 


his lucoessors extended to the gates of Ispahan. 
From its character the country was called bv 
the Arabs Ballad-ul-jibal, “ the Hill country, ’ 
and hence the chiefs title. This was also 
applied to the head of a branch society which 
had its seat in Syria and became well known 
to the Crusaders. The name of “ Assassin** is 
now, by many supposed to be derived from 
hashish, the drug under the influence of which 
the emissaries of the society acted, but it is, 
more correctly, obtainable from Hassan Sabah, 
hence al-Hassaui. — Malcolm's llisloty of 
Persia^ Vol. L p. 347. book ie, 

c/t. Yule CaiMy /. p. 154. See India ; 
Kabul ; Khajah ] Khuzistan. 

18MUD, also Kohul. Arad. Antimony. 

ISMAR\GDON. Gr. Emerald. 
.ISOETE3 COllOMANDELlANA.— 
Nochaity kalangu... Tam. | Ghi-ka-gadda ... Dok. 

This grows in low, moist grounds, and its root 
is eaten by the common people.~ili««Zt€, p.249. 

ISKHES. Arab. Daphne mezereum. 

ISONANDRA, a genus of plants, belong- 
ing to the natural order Sapotacem, one species 
of the genus 1. gutta furnishes the useful gutta 
pcrclia. The genus consists of large trees, 
growing in Ceylon, and in the two peninsulas 
of India. Dr. Wight, in leones, has, 1. Can- 
dolleana, lanceolata, percha, Perottetiana, poly* 
andrn, and villosa. Thwaites menli'»ns, in 
Ceylon, I. canaliculata, Thio.y a middle sized 
tree in the Caltura 4 li 8 trict ; I, grandis, Thw,y 
a large tree of the central provinces and Saf* 
frogarn districts from the seeds of which an oil 
is extracted and which is used similarly to that 
of the Bassia longifolia. He also names 
I. UevifoUa j I. pauciflora ; 1. rubiginosa and 
I. Wightiaua, as trees of moderate and large 
size.— Dr. Wight Ic, Thw, AVi. Vl Zeyl, 

ISONANDRA ACUMINATA. Lindl 

Bassia acuminata, Ikddome, 

Indian Gutta tree... Eng. I Pashouti . ... Maleat.. 
i*achouti... •*. Maleal. | Puli Tam. 

Grows in the forests of Coorg, the Wynaad 
Travancore and in the Annamnli mountains. It 
grows to a height of 80 or 90 feet. and fur- 
nishes a good wood and capable of receiving 
a good polish. It exudes from the tiunk a 
substance having similar characters to the 
giitta percha of commerce, this is procured by 
tapping, but the tree requires an interval of 
rest of some hours or even of days alter fre- 
quent incision. In five or six hours, upwards 
of Ij lbs. was collected from 4 or 5 incisions 
in the tree. When fresh, this is of a milk 
calor, the larger lumps having a dull red- 
color. The gum is hard and brittle at the 
orditiary temperature, but becomes sticky 
and viscid on the increase of heat such as that 
from friction in a mortar, and when this condi- 


tion is reached it docs not, until after the lapse 
of several days, resume its original consistence. 
Boiled with water it becomes of a reddish 
brown colour rendering the water turbid and 
slightly saponaoeons. With some chemical re- 
agents the behaviour of the gtim was exactly 
like that of the gutta percha, while with others 
only a slight similarity was observed. After 
solution in naphtha or turpentine^ gutta 
percha resumes its original condition, but the 
pauchonta continues viscid and sticky, and if 
again much cooled becomes brittle and friable 
as at first. It is not found applicable to all 
the purposes for which gutta percha is U8ed| 
but 20 to 30 per cent, of it may be mixed with 
gutta percha, without destroying the qualities 
of the gutta.— Daf/cmr in Peport of Madras 
Govt, Central Museum, Madras Conservator's 
Reporly 1858, p. C. Year Book of Fa^ts, 
ISONANDRA CANALICULATA, 

A middle sized tree of the Caltura district 
of Ceylon. — Thw, Fn, pi, Ztyl, lll^p, 177* 

ISONANDRA. GRANDIS, Thw, 

Meeria-gass Singu. 

Alargc tree of the Central province, and 
Safiragam district, of Ceylon, growing at an 
elevation of 3,000 to 6,000 feet* An oil is ex- 
tracted from seeds which is used in the same 
way as th..t from the Bassia longifolia.— 
Emm,)!. Zeyl, Illy p, MO, . 

ISONANDRA GUTTA— //ool*. 

M.azer wood tree ... Eno. I Gutta-percha tree. 
Taban Malay. | Niato Malay. 

The Gutta-percha tree, the Isonandra gutta 
of Sir W. Hooker is a native of the Malayan 
Archipelago, of Sumatra and Borneo, and pro- 
duces the Percha which is as indestructible by 
chemical agents as caoutchouc. The tree flourish- 
ed for centuries in its native jungles, exuding 
its juice only to be received by the soil, until 
the discovery was made, in 1642, that its 
gum was suited for an infinite number of ap- 
plications ; and now, there is scarcely any vege- 
table product more extensively useful, or one 
more generally sought after for mercantile pur- 
poses, a regular supply being of much conse- 
quence to some manufactures. Careful vigilance 
is needed for protecting the trees whence so 
valuable a product is derived, but we know 
tiiat even their admitted fioaiicial value has not 
been sufficient to protect them from thoughtless 
and unnecessary waste. Dr. Montgomerie, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, transmitted 
specimens of this substance to England, on 
the 1st March 1843, and received the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts for its introduction, 

as a new and hitherto unknown substance, 
likely to be useful for various purposes in the 
arts.’* It is one of Iho ipo^t valuable vegeta- 
ble productions that has ever conduced to the 
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comfort aod safety of maaKiiic!, or aided oom* 
munitiea ia their oommeroial traffic and in 
their hard-wrought and difficult progress to 
engineering perfection. Dr. Montgomerie, in 
1 84 £, observed in the hands of a Malayan 
woodsman at Singapore, the handle of a parang, 
made of a substance quite new to him and which 
he found could be moulded into any form, by 
simply dipping it iu boiling water, until it was 
heated throughout, when it became plastic as 
clay, and when cold, regained, unchanged, its 
original hardiiess and rigidity. The discovery 
was communicated to tlie Medical Board of Cal- 
cutta, and aiibseqiiently, to the Society of Arts in 
London, and became rapidly known to the world. 
Sir James Brooke reports the tree to be called 
Niato by the Sarawak people, but they are not 
acquainted with the properties of the sap j it at- 
tains a considerable size, even as large as six 
feet in diameter, is ploitifiil in Sarawak, and 
most probably all over the island of Borneo. 
The tree is stated to be one of the largest in the 
forests in which it is found. The timber is too 
loose and open for building purposes, but the 
tree bears a fruit which yields a concrete oil, 
used for food. Gntta Percha, in its crude state, 
differs, in many particulars, from caoutchouc ; 
it is of a pale yellowish, or rather dirty white 
colour — it is contained in the sap and milky 
juice, which quickly coagulates on exposure to 
the air— -from twenty to thirty pounds being 
the average produce of one tree. For collect- 
ing ihe sap, the trees are felled, barked, and 
left dry, and useless. Hence the forests will 
soon be cleared of the gutta trees ; whereas, 
it is believed that a constant and rooder.ate sup- 
ply might be secured by incisions in the bark, 
as in the case of caoutchouc. The gutta is re- 
ceived in blocks, or in rolls of thin layers, being 
in the first place, freed from impurities, by 
kneading in hot water when it is left soft, plas- 
tic and of a whitish grey. When thus prepared, 
the gutta has many curious properties. Below 
the temperature of fifty degrees it is as hard as 
wood, but it will receive an indentation from 
the finger-nail. When softened in hot water, 
it may easily be cut and moulded, and it will 
harden as it cools to its former rigidity ; and 
it may be softened and hardened any number 
of times, without injury to the materiai. Un- * 
like caoutchouc, it has little elasticity, but it 
has Buch tenacity that a slip, one-eighth of an 
inch substance, sustained 42 lbs. weight, and 
only broke with a pressure of 66 lbs. When 
drawn out, it remains without contracting. 

It has been made subservient, to the ma- 
nufacture of tubings, mouldings for picture- 
frames, catheters, and other surgical instru- 
ments, whips, thongs, cricket- balls, driving 
bands or straps for mechanic purposes, soles 
for boots and shoes. In solution, also, like 


caoutchouc, for water proofing olotb ; it is 
likewise employed in mUstios, oemenfs, and ja 
burnt and made into printing ink and paint, &c. 

ISONANDKA LOSVIFOLIA- Thw, A 
moderate szed tree of the Saffragam district of 
Ceylon and at Keigam Oorle, at no elevation. 
— rAtc. En. PI ZeyL III p. 177. 

ISONANDRA PAUCIFLORA. TAw. A 
moderate sized tree at Ratnapoora, in Ceylon at 
no great elevation. — Thw, En, PI, ZeyL III 
p. 177. 

ISONANDRA RUBIGIN08A. Thw. A 
large tree of the Saffragam district and Hini- 
dooii Oorle in Ceylon growing up to an elevation 
of 4,000 feet.-T//w. Eiu PI Zeyllll p. 177. 

ISONANDRA WIGHTIANA. A. D. C. 

I. PeroUetiana, if . J5, 6’ I. lanooolata, IFs/r. 

IPiyAtf Ic, Kiriwaralagass... SiNuil. 

I. Candolleans, TF. Ir, 

A moderate sized Ceylon tree, one variety is 
extremely abundant at an elevation of 2,000 to 
5 000 feet, another variety grows near Gulagama 

and a third variety is at Newera Ellia Thio 

En, Pl.Zeyl III,;?. 177. 

ISOP. Ger. Hyssopus officinalis. 
ISOPODES, an order of Crustacea, the 
genera and species of which according to Milne 
Edwards, may be thus shown : 

Order, Isopodes, 

Sec. laopodes roarcheurs. 

Fam. Idoteidns. 

Tribe. Idotoidos arpGDtnnKos. 

Idotia nigosa, AV/tc. Indian Seau. 

„ indica, Edw. Malabar (jcaat. 
oronii, AVto. AuHtralii. 
irtipea, Edio. Capo of (Jood Hope. 

Fah Asellotes 

Tribe. Aaellotes Hoinopodcs. 

IJgia brandtii, Edw. (Jape of G. Hope, 

Tribe Cloportidca tcrreiitres. 

Porcellio trunoatiis, Edw, Mauritius. 

Armadillo nigrioaus, Edw. Cape of (food H<,po. 

„ flavcscous, Ed IV, 

Division tylosiens. 

Sec, l80po<les nntatoros. 

Fam, SphaTomiciJB. 

Sphwroma quoiana, Edw. VanDieman’s lain!. 

„ gaitnardii, Edw. New Holland. 

,, pubescens, Edw, „ 

„ annata, AV/w. New Zealand. 

„ dicantha, Edw, King laid. 

t, perforata, St. Paul. 

Zaazaro diademao, Lealh. New Holland 
„ Armata, Edw. Australia. 

Cerceis tridciitata, Edw. King laid, 

Fam Cymothoadiens. 

Tribe. Errans. 

Cirolaua elongata, Edw. Ganges month 
„ Bculpta, Edw. MalaW 
Alitropus tjpiis, Edw. Bengal 

„ aouieata, Edw, Indian Seas 


Anilocra caponsis, Edw. Cape of 0. Hone 
Livoiieca raynaudii, Edw. Capo of Good Hope 
„ indica, Edw, Sumatra 
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CJymothoa mathaft?, AV/*p. Scyche/lea. 
ff frootaie, £dw. Aaifttio Seas. 

ff trigouooe]>hala, AVw. Chiuiii N. Hollaiul. 

,, bauks/'i, AVw. Cnpw of G, llopo 
Keotio.v IsotKxled t<edeuiurii, £!pio&rides of La- 
troilia. 

Lcgioui BrAOcMopodes* 

J80KA CORYLlf OLU.--^Selu^Endlkhet. 
Helictcrea isora... Li'nn. | H. Roxburghii.../?/<eedc. 

Anfciitnora Brno.| Valinibiri Tam. 

Thu-gnay-khyao.., BuRM. Valambiri kaya Tel, 

Jn«lia acrow plant... Eno. Nuliti ; Syainali ,, 

jMarori Hind. AiU Syatnali... „ 

iHora Marri Malkal. Kavancbi ... „ 

Valumpir „ 

Good white fibres, called googull** in 
Tamil, are obtained from its bark and are 
nuide into exeellent ropes, various parts 

of this plant are employed in medicine ; its 
wood is employed to obtain fire by friction.^ 
Mad. J^x, Jnr. Rep, 

IVORY BLACK, animal charcoal, exten- 
sively used in the arts, procured by the incine- 
ration or close distillation of ivory, and of the 
horns or bones of animals. — Walerton, 

JSOUA MARLU. Maleal. Isora coryli- 
folia. 

l.-iOTOMA AXTLLARFS. A beautiful plant, 
♦he flowers look like a large lilac jassamine, 
and are cultivated like the lobelia. — Itiddell. 

ISPAOHOL. Ispagula or Ishabghol. Pbrs. 
Seed of Plantago. 

ISPAHAN, the former capital of Persia, 
is a very ancient city, An attempt has been 
made to identify it witli Ecbatana, tlie capital 
of ancient Media ; but the arguments in favour 
uf this supposition are more ingenious than 
sound. Ecbatana was prolnibly modern Ha- 
madSn. Ispahan occupies the central part of an 
oval plain, whicli is enclosed by a range of moun- 
tains, presenting a singularly serrated outline, 
1 he lowest part is on the N. K. and the high- 
est on the S. W. side of the city. From an 
elevated pass leading through the rugged and 
rooky belt on the latter side, there is obtained 
a (iiie view of this mountain basin, whose cir- 
tiii inference is about 30 miles. A distance of 
about Hi miles separates the mountains on 
the western side from those of the eastern ; the 
shorter diameter being about H miles. It is well 
watered by the tortuous Zeiid-riul, wliich flows 
through it rather southward of its centre. Its 
foreign imports, embrace objects of commerce 
from India or Europe, but the cotton and 
silk stuffs, tlie velvets, glass, pottery, &o., of 
the country are obtainable in its bazaars. At a 
period not very remote, Ispahan -contained up- 
wai'ila of 60(1, 600 souls ; but its population lat- 
terly decreased to 150,000. The north and 
north-eastern parts of the city are loss deserted 
than those to the south and west. 


As the people of Shiraz are notoriona for 
turbulence and blackguardism, so are those of 
Ispahan for ohsequiotta flattery and deceit ;'in 
I these all Persians are wonderful atiepto, 
and desperate and unfathomable liars, but 
the oitizens of Ispahan surpass the rest 
of their conirtrymen in this vice. The 
Afghans undir Mir Mahmud in 1722, be*> 
sieged Ispahan, fhe horrors of this siege, 
equal to any recorded in anefent history, have 
been described by the Polish Jesuit Krusinski, 
who personally witnessed them and they are 
noticed in the “ Histoire d« Perse depuis le 
commencement de ce siecle/* (the eighteenth), 
of iVf. la Mainye Clairac, on authorities which 
cannot lie disputed. The inhabitants of Ispa- 
han were compelled by famine to devour not 
only mules and horses, but dogs and other 
creatures which their religion, taught them to 
consider as unclean. A woman endeavouring 
to strangle a cat was heard to exclaim at every 
scratch or bite that she received “ Tliott strivest 
in vain, IMl eat thee notwithstanding ” The 
leaves and bark of trees were ground into a 
kind of meal and sold by weight, shoe leather 
was boiled and used as fond ; at length human 
flesh became the chief support of many miser- 
able wretches, who for a while were content 
with what they could collect from bodies that 
tilled Lite public streets ; but some were induced 
to murder their fellow citizens, and, it is even 
said, that parents killed and devoured their own 
children, From the JUS* memoirs of AH 
Kazin, we learn that ** a crust or lump of bread 
' was sold at so high a price as four or five gold 
asufafl.'* A pound of bread, according to Kru- 
' siiiski, attained, 111 September, the price of 
thirty shillings : and, in October, of above 
tifiy. Among tlie calamities of this memorable 
siege, Ali Haziii laments the ilestrueiion of his 
library which comprised about five thousand 
volumes, Arabic and Pmiiiu, many enriched 
with the marginal notes of his learueii anoestors, 
-^Hhtory of the Revolution of Persia^ puh- 
Uihed hy the Fere du Oerceau, quoted in 
Ousel ey*s Traveler Vol. Hi, p, 4J-45. 

ISP AND. Pers. I'heseed of the Lawsonia 
ineiinis, in Persia burned at marriages. 

IS PAT. Hind. Steel. 

ISPOGHUL VERKI. Tam. Spogel Seed, 
seed of Plantago ispagliula. 

ISPRINJI, a town of Baluchistan, occupied 
exclusively by the Bangolzje Baluch who also 
spread into Shawl and Mustang and in winter 
repair to Talli, near Lehri. 

ISPRUK, a coarse powder made from a 
species of Delphinium, growinir in Afghanistan, 
used in dyeing. — Simmovd^a Viet: 

IvSRABLL. Hind. Aristolochia Indies. 

ISKAKL. Ttiuuah Jews were Israelites, yet 
the Isiaelites were not Jews. The word Jew 
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^JudaBus) ia raally Jadasan/* and dates only 
/rom the return from Babylon^ when the tribe of 
Judah became the head representative of the 
nation. The Samaritans always eall themselves 
the children ol Joseph, and the Jews Yehud* 
him, or Judathites.-^Among the Israelites, the 
whole subject ot another life was thrown so 
tjompletely into the shade that we are left in 
^oubt whether the noldest minds amongst them 
even believed that there was any future for the 
human soul, or any knowledge or device or 
wisdom in the grave, 'riiey remained 400 
years in bondage to the most deeply believing 
nation, and adopted from their masters all 
manner of opinions and ceremonies, yet re- 
fiiHtned apparent exceptions to the whole hu- 
man race ill their absence of belief in immorta- 
lity. Most of their customs, related to this 
life ; the tdood sprinkled on the door-posts of 
Israel in Egypt was a sign tliat the destroying 
angel was^not to enter, the inmates l)eing under 
the divine protection. A similar preserving j 
token is referred to in Rz»^kiel ix. 4, where the 1 
man ** clothed in linen/’ having a written ink- 
horn by hiaside, is coiomanded by tied to set 
« ■* mark” upon the toreheads of those who 
grieved for the alrominations of Jerusalem. 
“ Behold ray sign 1” says Job xxxi. 86, accord- 
ing to the marginal reading ; or, ** Behold, 
here is my Thau’* (a mystic mark), as Calmet 
T^'uder8 it, evidently referring to some distinc- 
tive bail g« which he wore; and Paul, probable 
alluding to some acknowledged sw'Ted sign, 
observes *' henceforth let no man trouble i»e 
for 1 b^ar in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” Portions of St. John’s Gospel were 
worn by the early CJiristiausi ami verses of 
Scripture were even placed upon horses, Go- 
shen, wlujreilie Israelites were allowed to pitch 
their tents and tend tlieir flocks, was in Ba- 
meses or Heliopolis, derived from the word 
tfoshe, or upper lands, perhaps, they called it 
the land of Goshen, They vverc Shemmo, or 
bt rangers in the land, and hence ilie Israelites 
called themselves the children of Sliera. — 
Sharpe^g Hidorijf of Vol. I, p. 88. 

bee Kurdistan ; Serpent. 

ISRAFIL, according to mahomedan belief ; 
the angel who will sound the trumpet at the 
last day. 

ISKANJ, Arad.? Red lead. Cinnabar. 

ISKl-VEL. Sans. Aristolochia Indica, 
L. 

ISREE, a cotton fabric. Vizagapatam 
Tsree : Nellorc white Percalali, and Jyerapet- 
lali Soocey are of accurate workmaiisiiip.-^ 
Jur. Hep. M. E. oflSbb. 

IS8E HONES, See Kedah, 

ISSUM. Uus. Raisins. 

1ST AK HAN. PfiKS. Bones. 


ISTAKHR. An isolated hill norOi-wcst of 
Persepolie, having a fort which seems to have 
served as a state prison. This isolated hill is 
the key of the pass which opens into the plai« 
of Persepolis, from the hilly country of Arde- 
kan. Istakhr or Persepolis whs always a 
favoured spot with the ancients. It wae the 
cradle of the Ahmed race, and it was in its 
vicinity that Yezdijird on his return from Klm- 
rasan placed himself for the last time at the 
head of his sulijects, and was defeated by 
Abdullah, the son of Omar in A. 1), Gsif 
The Shmf Nameh or History Knrdeitan^ 
represents tho castle of Tstahhr ns a stale 
prison ill which Ahmed was confined during 
the space of ten years. Among the celebrilice 
of Istakhr, we may mention the famous irru 
postor Muzdne, who propagated the absuid 
doctrine of the community of women, which 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was renewed by the Snint Sinaoniaiis. Mazdim 
was a native of that town, and flourished in the 
reign of tlie Kasanian moiiafch kobad, in the 
sixth century of the Christian ern. Viifielei/'a 
Travfh, Vol. II. p. 404, Baron U. A, J)e 
BodVa, Travels in LuristaUf and Aral/iatan^. 
p. Iho. See Ears ; Kabul. 

ISTALTF, a town in Afghanistan, in one of 
the most picturesque spots which ran bo 
conceived; nil that a combination ofuainral 
beauties can achieve are beheld here in perfeo 
lion. It is, near Kabul, to the north, and is 
ocicbraled for its gardens. The inhabuHiits of 
the surrounding coiiniry are 'I'ajik and are tur- 
bulent and vindictive. The hills produce 
good pasture. The houses are erected along 
the skirt of the mountain. Near this plnce is 
a beautiful village called Istarghicb, on the way 
to ChaTikar. rhis latter place is Lrger than 
any otheT town in the valley, but is not hand- 
some. Ihe emperor Balier, in his Memoirs, 
thus describes the Reg-Kawan or moving 
sand. Bel ween the plains there is a small hill, 
id which there is a line of sandy ground, reach- 
ing from the top to the bottom. 'I hey call it 
Khwfljah Reg Rh wan ; they say in the summer 
season the sounds of drums and nngareh issue 
from the saml.”— J/o^7m LaCa Travels^ /». 
4G0. MamrCa dourneya^ Vol in, jp, 120. 

ISTAQBAL, the mahomedan courtesy of 
advancing to receive a distinguished guest. 
A deputation is usually sent forward to meet, 
welcome, and conduct to the lodgings prepared 
for him, any stranger or guest to whom it is 
designed to pay high respect ; and the more 
numerous and higher in rank the persons of 
whom this deputation is composed, the greater 
IS the honor conferred, la the courtesies of 
raahomedaiis a host advances to receive a visitor 
and on his deparluro conveys him tmiirajai) to 



ISWAHA. 


ITALIC LAKGUAQES. 


Ihc same spot. —iVawr'i Jour My into Khora- 

iout p* 121 . 

I8TARAKAM. The Zinat al Majalis clea- 
aribes the castle of Istarakah, as one of Jama- 
shid’a works. — Omeley*^ Travels^ Vol, II, p 

404. 

ISTARAKU PA LA. Tel. Hoiarrheoana- 

tidyseiiterica. — IFalL 
ISTIBBDSH. Tuek. White lead. 
ISTIOPHOttUS GLADIUS. the flying 
sword fish of the Cape, has a large dorsal 
fin.— i/rtrt. 

ISriiVLUAIl, a form of land tenure in 
British India. 

iSTBABllT. Hind, corruption of the word 
strawberry. Few mnhomedaiia being able to 
pronounce letter “ s” followed by a consonant, 
without prefixing ihe letter «. 

ISTAFLIN JAZU. Ak. The carrot, Daucus 

ISTARA KULA PALEM, Tel. Holostemma 
rheedianum, Spr. — W, Ic. 

ISVARA VAIIMA, See Inscriptions. 
I8VARA, Tel. Aristolochia Indica. — Linn. 
18WARA, in Sanskrit, signifies ** Lord ** 
and in that sense, is applied by the liindoos, 
to three forms, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
whom they adore, or rather to each of the 
forms in which they teach the people to adore 
Brail rn or the supreme being. The Puraiias 
say that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva were bro- 
thers, and the Egyptian triad, Osiris, Horns 
and Typhon were biMught forth from tiie same 
parent, tliough llorus was believed to have 
sprung from the mysterious embraces of Osiris 
and Iris before their birth : as the vaislinava 
liindoos also imagine that Uara, sprang mysii- 
cnlly from his brother Heri or Vishnu. The 
Osiris of the Egyptians is the analogue of Vi.sli- 
nu, both being black, and according to the Pu- 
ranas, Vishnu on many occasions took Egypt 
under special protection. Krishna was Vish- 
nu himself according to tho most orthodox 
opinions of the vaishiiava sect. The title Sii 
Bhagliavat, importing prosperity and dominion, 
is applied to Krishna, and the black Osiris 
had also the titles of 8irius, Seirius and B m- 
chus. It is related that Osiris and Bacchus 
imported from India the worship of two divine 
bulls, and in this oharacter he was Siva whose 
followers were pretty numerous in Egypt. 

The bramans give to Brahma, tho colour red ; 
and by ..the Egyptians, the same colour is 
given to Typhon or Mahadeva, and both are 
named Iswnra. Iswara attempted to kill his 
brother Brahma, who, being immortal, was 
only maimed ; but Iswara finding him after- 
wards in a mort.il shape, in the character of 
Daksha, killed him as he was performing a 
sacrifice. Mr, Wilford discovers in this the 
story of the death of Abel ; and olfers very 
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. learned and ingenious reasons for the belief*^ 
I The number three is sacred to Iswara, or Siva, 
chief of the Tri-rourti or Triad, whose statue 
adorns the junction (Sangum) of all triple 
streams; hence called Triveni, who is Trinetm, 
or three*eved ; and Tridenta, or * god of the 
trident ; * Triloca god of the triple abode, 
heaven, earth and hell ; Tripura of the triple 
city, to whom the Tripoli or triple gates are 
sacred, and of which he has made Gane*s the 
janitor, or guardian. The grotesque figure 
placed by the Hindus during the saturnalia in 
the highways, and called NaPha-ttama (the 
god Kama), is the counterpart of the figure 
described by Plutarch as representing Osiris, 
“ccsoleil printanier, ** in the Egyptian Satur- 
nalia or Phamenoth. Even Kam-isa and. 
Rava.na may, like Osiris anri Typhon, be merely 
the ideal representatives of light and darkness, 
and the chaste Sita, spouse of the Surya 
prince, the astronomical Virgo, only 'a zodiacal 
sign. Iswara or lord, and Mahadeva, or 
great god, are synonymous, and are claimed by 
both vaishnava and saiva hiridoos, as appella- 
tions of their respective deities Vishnu and Siva, 
and, in this view, their Vishnu or their Siva are 
their Supreme Creator. In the doctrines of tho 
Sri Sampnadayn, a sect of hindus, Chit’* 
means ^ the » spirit of Vishnu, this, with 
achit or matter and iswara god, or ruler, 
being the three predicates of the universe, la 
their views, Vishnu is Brahma, before all and 
creator of all. Iswara, the lord, is the prac- 
tical deity in the vedanta. See Argha ; KaU ; 
Kali ; Kartikeya ; Priyanath ; Siva ; Vnges wari : 
Vidya ; Yavana. 

ISWARA. In Hindu astronomy, the llth 
year of the cycle of Jupiter, 

ISWARA CHETTU. also Telia and Nalla 
Iswara, Tel. Aristolochia Indica. — Linn 
^ ISWAR.A MAMADI, Tel., Xanthochymus 
pictorms. — hocch, 

ISWBT. Rus. Quink lime. 

I FA OR NEGRITO. See Aheta, Negrito 
Papua, Alfura. India. ' 

irACiIRlTU. Tel. Phoenix syl vest ri«». 

T sylvestris date palm *Ita-aku. 

lEL. Ihe leaf of Elate sylvestria.— Aia/t, lia 
Paudu. Tel. Its fruit. 

ITAR GAN DAM. Hind. Wheat straw, 
ITCHAM ELLI. Tam. The leaf of Elate 
sylvestns.— Itcham Maram. Tam. The 
tree. Itcham pallam. Tam. The fruit. 

ITCHOOBA. Sans. The root of Barleria 
longifoha.— 

IIALIAN MILLET. Panicum italicum. 
-Lmn, 

IIALIG L.ANGUAGE3. and races Sec 
India, Kapila, Sanscrit. Veda, Kelat, Krishna, 
Semitic races. Polyandry. 
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lYA MUNGETIGB. Tel. Dolichcsfal- 
tinlw.^Khin, 

ITAllI. Tel. Brass. 

JTCHAPOOH. »e«Kiraedy. 

IT’GiiU tt A. Bams. Hoot of Barleria Ion- 
gtfolia. 

ITCHUTUNBA. Sans. Snceharum offi- 
cinarum. 

ITEA NUTANS. Selar, Hind. A plant of 
Kaghan. 

I'lHI. Tam. Phoinlx farinifera. — Roxh. 
IT’HIUASA. See Veda. 

ITl. Tam. Maleal. Dalbergia latifo- 
lia.— 

ITI-ALU. Malgal. Ficus mtida.-~77/«A^. 
Ficus benjamina. — Linn, 

ITINERARIUM FORTUGALENSIUM, 
a small work printed at Milan in 1508, after 
speaking of the island of Sayla, says, that to 
the eastward of this there is another called 
Samotra, which we name Taprobane, distant 
from the city at Caltchut about three mouths 
voyage.” This information appears to have 
been obtained from an Indian at Cranganore, 
on (he coast at Malabar, who visited Lisbon in 
l60\,-^Marsd€n*8 Hist of Sumatra. 8. 

IT! PALA. Tel. Glochidion nitidum, 
Voigt the Bradleia nitida oiRoxh, 

I rU MANGI TIGA. Dolichos falcatus. 
lUKlNEA, The colour of the flowers of this 
ornninental garden plant are purple, red and 
yellow, and may be cultivated from seed, or by 
dividing the rooU,— Itiddell, 

ITR, Hind, also written atr, otto and attar, 
any strong scented essential oil. 

ITSIT. Hind. Trianthema pentandra also 
riectrunthus rugosus and Boerhaavia diffusa. 

ITZABU. A square silver coin of Japan 
worth about la. Gd. or la. Sd. It is the com- 
mon coin of Japan by which prices are fixed. 
IVENl. Tel. ilenna. 

IVES, Edward, a medical officer of the 
British navy, who wrote a voyage* from Englaml 
to India in 1754, and an historical Narrative 
of the operations oi t lie army in India under 
Admiral Watsou and Colonel Clive, Land, 
1773. 

IVINRI ; also Ivuria Ivir, Panj. Corylus 
column. — Linn* 

IVORY. 


Marfil Ak. Span. 

Filaboo Dan. 

Gading dauta, ...Malay. 
Dandau-i*fel Picks. 

Elfenbein .Ger. 

Danta. ...... Sans 

ElepUas Gn. 

Filbein Sw 

Karnoth-shen ...... Heb. 

ShenTiabbiio Heb. 

Uat’hi daut Huu)* 

Dautam ...TaM 

Dantamu Tkl. 


Ivory is obtained from the tusks and 
teeth of the elephant, the narwhal, the walrus, 
and the hippopotamus. The best and lar- 
gest supply is however from the elephant. 


The male elephant when full grown has two 
tusks, varying very greatly in sise in different 
animals, but most valued when they are large, 
straight, and light in colour, ^hese tuslcs 
are hollow at their insertion into the jaw, 
and for a considerable space therefrom, but 
become solid as they taper towards the ex- 
tremity. The principal sources whence they are 
obtained are ihe western coast of Africa and 
the East Indies ; but the African tusks are 
most esteemed, as being denser in texture, 
and less liable to turn yellow. By an analysis, 
the African show a proportion of animal to 
earthy matter, of 101 parts to 100 ; while in 
the Indian it is 70 to 100. The applications 
of ivory are so numerous that a large demand 
of elephants* tusks has existed for a lengthened 
period. The imports into Great Britain 
amounted in 1831 and 1832 to 4,130 cwts., of 
which 3,950 cwts. were retained for home 
consumption. Now. reckoning the medium 
weight of a tusk at about sixty pounds, it is 
evident that the imports of tlicse >enr6 would 
require?, 709 tusks, or the destrurlion of 3,854 
male* elephants. But since that period the 
imports have so greatly risen, lliui in Sheflicld 
alone 180 tons or 8800 cwt. of ivory are 
worked up minunlly into knifc-liaudles, &c. 
It is also aflirmed that of the quantity oi tusks 
imported although some weigh from 60 to 
100 pounds, yet the number of small tusks 
is so enormous, that an average n eight of 
nine pounds can only now be reckoned on ; 
in which caso 45,000 tusks, from 22,000 
elephants arc required to supply ihe clem and 
of this great cutlery mart of England. 
Sheffield alone, has been said lo consume the 
ivory of 20,000 elephants, but this seems an over 
calculation. Occasionally, broken or shed tusks 
arc collected, or those of animals which die 
a natural death are obtained ; but the suftply 
from these sources is never very large, so 
that the slaughter of elephants, after all de- 
ductions made, is going on at a rate which 
leaves it a constant wonder that the bleed of 
this noble animal has not been sensibly dimi- 
nished. Ivory is wrought into the forms of 
chess-men, billiard-balls, the keys of musical 
instruments, thin plates for miniatures, mathe- 
matical and other instruments, and an immense 
variety of small objects of use, amusement or 
ornanieiit. At Zanzibar and on the East 
Coast of Africa, tusks weighing 100 lbs. each 
are common • those of 1751b8. are not rare, 
and a pair has been seen whose joint weight 
was 5G0 lbs. Lately about one million have 
been annually imported into Britain, which, 
taking the weight of a tusk at 60 pounds 
would require the slaughter of 8,333 male 
elephants. The tusks of Iho hippopotamus 
afford a very hard and while ivory. These 
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»r6 UB'JBlIy short anrl much curvef), hoUow 
at the place of insert ion , and covered wkha 
a lossy enamel. They vary iu weight from three 
or four pounds to thirty. These are highly 
priaed by the dentists* and are better adapt- 
ed than any other ivory for making artificial 
K^th. The thick coat of enamel which covers 
them (ms first lo be removed, for this entirely 
resists steel tools, and under it is found a 
pure whtte ivory, ’with a slight bluish cast, 
'Che parts rejected by the dentists are used 
for small carved aud turned works. The horn 
or tooth of the narwhal is also hard and 
susceptible of a fine polish. The largest size is 
ten feet long ; at the lower extremity it forms 
a slender cone of a twisted or spiral fwure. 
Vossil ivory supplies almost the whole of the 
ivory^tur Tier's work made in Russia. Along the 
bailies of the larger rivers of the llussian 
rmpire, "iid more particularly those of further 
Siberia, thousands of tusks are annually dug up, 
wliich once constituted the weapons of defence 
of a species of mam moth now extinct. These 
have not undergone the clianges usually under- 
stood in connexion with the term fossil, their 
substance is as well adapted for use as the 
ivory procnml from living species. So nu- 
merous are these tusks, that they are occasion- 
ally exported from Russia, being ch»*aper than 
recent ivory. They are rarely to be met with 
iu England, except in museums. Mttuion 
is made, however, of one which measured 10 
feet in length, and was solid to within ft 
inches of the root, weighing no less than 180 
lbs. ; this was out up into keys for piano-fortes. 
African ivory, when first cut, is mellow, warm, 
and transparent, almost as if soaked in oil, 
and with very little appearaneo of grain or 
fibre , the oil dries eousiderably by exposure, 
and a permanent tint then remains, a few 
shades darker than wriiiiig paper. Asiatic 
ivory is more dead^white at first, but is more 
disposed of the two to turn yellow afterwards, 
Ivory comes to China principally from Cochin- 
('lima and Alrica, via Bombay, and always 
finds a i*eady sale at Canton ; the largest and 
best tusks weigh from Ifi to 35 pounds each, 
decreasing to five or six pounds. The cuttings 
and fragments also form an article of trade, as 
the workmen onii employ the smallest pieces. 
Bones and horns, especially llie long horns of 
bulfaloes, are in China worked into liniidles, 
buttons, &c. Bliirioeeros' horns are brought 
from Biirmah, from Sumatra, aud from Africa 
through Bombay ; they arc highly valued by 
the Ghiuesefroin a notion that cues made from 
them sweat whenever a poisonous mixture is 
poured into them. A perfect born sometimes 
sells as high as $300, but those that come from 
Africa do not usually rale above $30 or $10 
each. The principal use of these horns is in 


medicine and for amulets* for only one good 
cup can be carved from the end of each horn > 
and consequently the parings and fragments are 
all preserved. The bard teeth of the walriis^ 
lamautiD, and other cetaceous aniitfals, also 
form an article of import into China from iho 
Pacific, under the designation of m-hofw 
teeth ; they weigh one or two pounds a piece* 
and the ivory is nearly as eompaet* tlioiiirh not 
so white, as that of the elephant. — Tomlins 
Hotizappd ; Hodble Mr. Morrisons Oomp^ 
Desc, Mafiras ErJiiUtion Juries Bep: HamU* 
tods SiuuL Blaelitoood's Magaziue, Mareh 
1858. 

IVORY CARVINGS, from, different parts 
of India are much to be admired whether for thu 
size or the minuteness, for the elaborateness 
of detail or for the truth of representation. 
Among these the ivory carvings of Herliamporo 
are conspicuous. A set of chessmen from 
India at the Exhibition of 1851, carved from 
the (irawiiius in Layard’s ** Nineveh,” were 
excellent representations of what the workmen 
could only have seen iu ilie above work 
and showed that they are capable of doing new 
things when required ; their representations of 
an elephant and other aiiimals w'Cre true to 
nature. The carvings in the same material iii 
a state chair sent from Travaucore were greatly 
admired, and, from the truth of representation, 
on a minute scale, where au elephant was en- 
closed iu the shell of a pea, from Calieut. 
Ciiouries, or fly-flappers, where the ivory, or 
sandal-wood, is cut into long hair-like threads^ 
are also specimens of their mechanical skill, 
'i’fie delicate carving of Chinese workmen is 
well known aud lias often been described ; many 
specimens of it are Biinually exported Pew 
products of their skill are more remarkable than 
the balls, contaiiiing ten or twelve spheies cut 
out one within another. Tiie manner of cutting 
these is simple. A pieoe of ivory or wood is 
first made perfectly globular, and then several 
conical holes are bored into it in such a 
manner that their apices all meet at the centre, 
which is usually hollowed out an inch or less 
after the holes are bored A long crooked tool 
is then inserted in one of Die conical holes, so 
bent at the end and stoppered on the shaft that 
it cuts the ivory at the same distance from the 
surface when its edge is applied to the insides 
of the cone. By successively cutting a little 
on the insides of each conical bole, their 
incisures meet, and a spherical is at last 
detached, which is now turned over and its 
faces one after another brought opposite* the 
largest hole and firmly secured by wedges in 
the other holes, while its surfaces are smoothed 
aud carved. When the central sphere is done, 
a similar knife, somewhat larger, is again 
iutroduetd into the holes, and another sphere 
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detadted jihd amootlied itt the same irAy, 
an^ then another, until the whole are cdni- 
pltfed;' ^itfcli Weitfts polished and carved be- 
foke 6utn dde Is Commenced. It hAs 

been ‘suffioAed' some that thdm carious 
toyh Were ’i(i‘We*‘’ of hemispheres nicety Kited 
tOgfether, aiid they have been boiled in oil for 
hours iu ohiW to separate them and sOlvb thb 
mystery of their construction. Faifs and card 
cases Are i^rved of wood| ivory, and mother 
of pearl in alto-relievo^ with an elaborateness 
which abowa Che great skill and patieuco of 
the workman) and at tho same lime hie buu 
taste in drawing, the iigures, houses, trees, 
and other oi»jecta being grouped iu violation 
of ail propriety and perspective. Beautiful 
ornaments are made by carVing roots of plants, 
branches, gnnried knots, &c., into huitastic, 
groups of birds or animals, tlm artist taking 
advantage of the natural form Of bis materials. 
Models of pagodas, boats, and houses are also 
entirely constructed of ivory, even to represent* ^ 
ing the ornamental roofs, the men working ' 
at the oar, and women looking froiu the bal- 
conies, Baskets of elegant shape are woven 
from ivory spUnlhs ; and the shopmen at 
Canton, exhibit a variety of seals, paper knives 
chessmen, counters, combs, Sec., exceeding in 
finish and delicacy the same kind of work found 
anywhere else in the world. The most elabo- 
rate coat of arms, or complicated cypher, will 
also be imitated by these skilful carvers. The 
national taste prefers tliis style of carving oii 
plane surfaces ; it is seen on the walls of houses 
and granite slabs of fences, the W(iod work of 
boats and shops, and on articles of furniture. 
Some of it is pretty, but the disproportion and 
cramped position of the figures detract from, its 
beauty. The ivory carving, ebony and other 
hard wood ornaments, the bronzes and porcelain 
specimens of China arc all exquisitely worked. 

In the eleven years, 1850-1, to 1800-1, ilie 
exports from British India of ivory and ivory- 
ware, principally to Great Britain, China and 
America were as under ; 


Years. 

Cwt. 

Tons 

£ V.'ilue. 

Years, 

£ Value. 

1850-1 

2809 

140 

43,086 

1366.6 

82,334 

—1-2 

—2-3 

4836 

242 

90,139 

-6.7 

7.« 

123,096 

IQ fiHR 

~3-t 

-4-5 



1 uOjUOu 

79,954 

66,921 

— - i-Q 

-8-9 
9-1860 ! 
1860-1861 1 

93,167 

97,126 

82,138 


Tusks are largely imported into Bombay from 
the African Coast, Zanzibar, &c., and are chiefly 
re-cxpoiried to England, The natives of India, 
also, display great skill and neatness, as well 
as habitual taste, in their work boxes of ivory, 
horn or porcupine quill, ebony and sandalwood, 
their fans and umbrellas, chouries, and khuskbus 
or other baskets, hookah snakes, imitation fruits 


and flowers, toys aud pqzzles. The elegant 
caryiqgbf the Chiiieie, in ivotv, Aiid the 
cheapness of the Articfok, 'eausqs li sate of 
thh most useful to All pAYt^ of th^ Wbrtd. Fans, 
seal 9 , pAper- knives, cliCsAmen. &h., Sc„ aye 
p6Vted priucipaHj to thetl^ite^ Stat^iS, to>aiA, 
to South America, Europe, &c. Under' the 
old system, 100 ivory fans ttera esMMat^dlo 
weigh 6 caii» 4 tael nod paid 6^ mgee 
Of the Chinese mauufactures in ivory, the most 
elegant are camp baskets, consisting of seve- 
ral pieces placed upon each other, surmoutited 
with a handle, richly carved ^Woiit Unskela 
of various shapes ; — Fans some in Open work ; 
others with figures aud ornaments raised, /or in 
relief : — Hand Screens wrought ip a sUailar 
maimer : — Canl Racks, &c. But the jqost 
singular article is the wrought bail, , which 
cbiitaina from niue to fifteeu iptarnal, 
one within another, wrought from a solid phipe 
of ivory, through aperturas not more thau half 
an inch in diameter. Fine ivory carved work 
can be executed iu Shorapore, ip the Dekhan, 
of a peculiar and very delicate description, this 
consists of figures of deer and birds, flowers, 
as also combs, large and small, cups, &C., &c. 
Any orders for which would be executed with 
peculiar care. It would be impossible to defloe 
the prices of these articles, as they would 
depend upon the sice aud work required. 
At tbe^ Madras Exliibition of 13.55, a very 
interesting and complete series of carvings 
in ivory was exhibited by the rajah of Tra- 
vancurc. It comprised mapy of the common 
animals, reptiles, fruits aud flowers of tho 
country, all carved with taste and carefully 
finished. There was a good deal of grace 
and spirit in the action of the animals, some of 
which were in natural attitudes particularly a 
bull and cow, two deers, a cheeta and a rabbit. 
Of the reptiles, a frog and lizard were well re- 
presented, and a pair of paper cutters with 
oruautental handles were particularly deserving 
of notice, one for the judicious adaptation of a 
comruon garden fluwer to the design, and the 
other of a lizard in a spirited attitude. The 
fruits and flowers were well represented ahd the 
whole scries evinced a perception of the natural 
beauties of the objects represented. The ivory of 
Madras exported is lbs. 4,310, value Rs.7 1,50 7. 
The largest pair of elephapt tusks sent to the 
exhibition, weighed 130 pounds, obtained from 
a wild elephant killed in the Travancore forests* 
One tusk weighed 71 pounds, the other 67 
pounds, and showed a fine white compact kind 
of ivory ; of these two, one measured 6 feel 8 
inches in length, and the other 6 feel 6 inches, 
the circiiniference at the base being 17 inches 
in each case. The domesfication of the ele- 
phant is usually attended by deterioration of 
the length and quantity of the ivory. Ivory 
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IWIN. 


IXOBA comxA.' 


paiuting is carried on with unequalled su^ss 
at Delhi, as is also the art of making jewelleiy 
in the European fashion. — William* i Middle 
kingdmt Fol ll.tpagee 141 atid 408. 
Bmlauy, p, 59. Hodgeon*e NogoiCbki* H<m*hle 
Mr. M(nn9on*$ Cmpendmte lkt^^ Bad. 
Ex, Jw. Rep* Bee Canring. 

IVORY PALMS. 

Palms ds marfil,... a^i»an. I HomeroJndians’ofPera 
Tagua,IadiaDSof Magda- 1 PuUtpunto „ „ 

leoa and Darien. | 

The ivory palm is the Phytelcphas macro- 
carpa or P. mierocarpa, a tree of 8. America 
between Lat. 9** N. and 8** and L. 70* to 
79 W. It inhabits damp valleys, banks of 
rivers and rivulets on the lower coast region 
in Darien and on mountains 3,000 feet a^ve 
the sea in Ooana. This interesting palm- 
tree is generally found in separate groves sel- 
dom intermixed with other trees or shrubs. The 
fruit, a collection of from six to seven drupes, 
formsclusters which are as large as a man*8 head 
and stand at first erect, but when approaching 
maturity its weight increasing and the leaf 
stalk which had, up to that period, supported 
the bulky mass having rotted away, it hangs 
down. A plant bears at one time from six to 
eight of these heads each weighing when ripe 
about twenty-five pounds. The drupes are 
covered outside with hard woody protuberances. 
Vegetable ivory is exported chiefly from the 
river Magdalena and in some years no less i 
than 150 tons of it were imported into England. | 
and 1,000 nuts may sell in London for seven 
shillings and six pence. The Indians use its 
leaves for thatch. The seeds at first con- 
tains a clear insipid fluid with which 
travellers allay their thirst ; afterwards, 
this same liquor becomes milky and sweet 
and it changes its taste by degrees as it 
acquires solidity until at last it is almost as 
hard as ivory. The liquor contained in the 
young fruits turns acid if they are cut froip the 
tree and kept sometime. From the kernels 
(albumen) torners fashion the knobs of walking 
sticks, the reels of spindles and little toys 
which arc whiter than animal ivory and equally 
hard if they are not put under water, and if 
they are they become white and hard when 
dried again. Bears, hogs and turkeys devour 
the young fruit with avidity. This useful plant 
might be introduced into India.—^emaw in 
Molanical Magazine^ May 1856, ^aye 192. 

IVDBU MAMIDI, also Ambala Cbellu. 
Tel. Spoudias mangifera. Peks. also, accord- 
ing to Koxburgh, Xanlhochymus pictorius. 

IVY. Hedera helix. See Climbers. 

IVYLEAVED SNAP-DRAGON. Linaria 
cyrobalaria. 

IWAN. An. A saloon, properly, aiwan. 


IWARAN-KUSHA. Beno. Aodropogon 
iwaranchusa. . 

IXIA CHINEN81S and I. capepaia, beauti- 
ful fiowera, which vary in colo^r and fottOf 
they are moatly from the Cape of Oo^ Hope^ 
require the aame euUiyaiion aa planta of the 
lily tribe, and are propagated by dividing the 
bulbs. I. Cbinenaie, L. is a syn. of Paradanlhua 
chinen^.-— Xen Riddell, 

IXORA, a genua of planta belonging to the 
tribe Ginchonacem and the genua Rubiacete so 
named, it ia auppoaed, from the Indian god 
Iswara. They form shrubs or small trees, 
with opposite leaves, and stipules arising 
from a broad base, but acute at the apex. 
The species are numerous, and chiefly confined 
to India and the Eastern Archipelago. Dr. 
Wight, in loones, gives acuminata, alba, band- 
huca, barbata, brachiata, ooccinea, cunoifo- 
lia, fulgens, lanceolaria, nigricansi favetta, 
parvifiora, polyantha, atricta, tomentosa, 
undulata, and villosa. — W. Ic, 

fxORA, Species. Telia Kooroowan. Tel. 
A tree of Oanjsm and Gumsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. The fire sticks used by the 
shikarees for night hunting are taken from 
this tree. It also yields an oil which is 
applied to the sores of cattle. The tree is 
common. ~^Captam Macdonald. Dr. CUghorn. 

IXORA ALBA. Here. 


Stylocoryne Webera — A. I White-flowered ixora. 

Ride. 1 

A Tenasserim wild flower that ought to 
be brought into cultivation.— Afaso/f. 

IXORA BANDHUCA. Jungle geranium. 

Bandhooka, Ruktuka, I Buckolee,,, Hind. 

Hind. I 

A spreading shrub, smaller than I. coccinea, 
but equally common : in flower almost during 
the whole year — of a pale crimson colour ; 
In the Kotuh gardens and jungles it is a beau- 
tiful bush, covered with numerous scarlet 
flowers all the year and would be very orna- 
mental in gardens. There is also a white variety 
which blossoms during the rains. Ixora 
coccinea and other species of that genus, are 
among the most common shrubs in Chinese 
gardens flowering in profusion, in the clefts of 
the rocks, and its scarlet heads of bloom un- 
der the Hong-kong sun are of the most 
dazzlir^ brightness.-— RicfdfeZl. Irvine^ Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 179. Fortune, Mason. 

IXORA COCINEA.— 


I. grand iflora. R. Sr. 
Soarlet Ixora. 
f’au-aa yeik Burm- 


Flame of the Forest. 
Crimson ixora 
Shetti......* ..... Malra, 

Tbetti .. Tam. 
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IXORA DECiriENS. 


IZZA. 


ThU speciea of ixora is sometimes called by 
the European residents of Teoasserim 'Uhe 
country geranfum.** 

IXORA 6RANDIFL0RA. R. BaowN 
Syn* of liora Goccinea.~Ztnn. 

IXORA - FALLENS. Masok, An indi- 
jjenous species of ixprc is frecipently met with 
in Tenasserini in mountains and plains whose 
flowers are of a much paler hue than those of 
I. epooinea—JfiEWon. 

IXORA FANlCOLATA. Um: Syo. o/ 
Favetta iudioa.— 

IXORA PARVIFLORA, Va/U. 


1. albSf Aox6. 1 

„ pavelts, Jikfr. 

. „ daeipisuB, /}. C. , I 
Quadal Ruimiin,..BBNO. 
Henna gorivi....^ Can. 

Torch tree Kno. 

Okndhul. ? Hind. 

Ranghun.? ,, 

Jilptl „ 

Koora Mahk. 

Sonde cottay Tam. 


Webers eerymbossi Sat. 


Karsog cottay... 1 

Korea. 1 

Korimi pals. ? 

Korivi pala, Circars 

Komma obettu 

Putts pals 

Tedda „ 


A small tree, oommon in the jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast ; but seldom 
suffioieuily long or straight for household pur* 
poses. It grows in the God a very forests, in 
tiie Circars at Nagpore and in Bengal, and on 
the banks of tanks at Kotah. The flowers are 
very sweetly scented and it blossoms in the hot 
weather ; and would form a very fit ornament 
for gardens and pleasure grounds* It furnishes 
a hard but very small wood, rather of good 
quality, which is sometimes used for beams and 
posts ill the houses of the poor of the Madras 
presidency ; but, throughout India, it is more 
used for torches than for any other purpose, as 
it burns very readily and clearly, and on that 
aoeonnt its branches are often made into 
torches by people travelling at night.— 7oi^f. 
Gibson, Ainslis^pp. 179, 203. Irvine, if. E. 
J. R, Captain Beddome, Flor, An^i, 

IXORA ALBA, Roxh.i syn. of Ixora parvi* 
flora.- KoA?. 

IXORA DECIPIEN8, HO., syn of Ixora 
parviflora.--*f'aA2. 


IXORA PANICULATA, Lan„ syn. Pa. 
vetta indica.— Lmn* 

IXORA PAVE IT A, Andr., syn. of Ixora 
parviflora.— PaAZ. 

IXORA PAVETTA, RkA. ayn. of Fg?ettg 
xndics.--.Xi»?i. 

1X08 CHALCOCEPHALUS. SoeBCcro. 

pus chaloocephslus. 

IXOS LEUCOQENYS, the Bulbulr iof 
Kashmir, is about 7* in* length 
aud legs black i plumage generally olive greeis- 
ish brown with a white spot behind the we 
and white tips to tail feathers. Crest blaek 
and curved forwards* It is quanelsoae and 
noisy. Its note resembles that of the English 
blaok-bird but is lessfull and musical.-.- 
lYAVAN. Tam. An outoaste, a worker 
in leather. 

IYENGAR, properly Aiysngar, amongst the 
Tamul people an honorifie title to bnthmaiil. — 
Wils. 

lYC also Yu. Malay. Sharks* fins. 

IZAR. Hind. Trowsers, hence Ixar-band, 
the trowsers waist string. 

IZARAKI P p£R8., Stryohnos nux vomica. 
— Zmn. 

IZICHAR. Hind. AndropOgon iwarancusa. 
gul*Mzkhar, the flower of Cymbopogon iwa* 
ranchttsa, used in flavoring spirits. 

IZESHINE OB YA8SEN, a religious book 
of the Parsec or Zoroastrians. 

IZASHNE. SeeSudra. 

IZNEE, a fuqecr who acts as a mesienger. 
IZNEE SHAH, a mohurrum faqeer. 
IZ-UD.DIN HUSSAIN, the founder of the 
Gori dynasty, was a native of Afghanistan. 
While an officer of rank of Musaood, son and 
successor of Mahmud, he married bis masters 
daughter and received the province of Qor, 
A. D. 1151 or 1162. His son AUoud.din com- 
pleted the overthrow of the Ghsanavi dynasty, 
by the defeat of Babram, the last king, who 
fled into India, the real founder of the Gori 
dynasty, at Delhi was a prince, Sahib*ud*dia 
who took the title of Mahomed. 

IZZA. OuALD. Goat* 
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Ill the English nlphabet, tiiid letter has 
only one sound, as in jam, jelly, job, iust ; and, 
the Tamil excepted, each of the oriental Inn^^ 
(euBgSs hfle a letter with a similar sound. The 
letter j has a different sound in the languages 
of tike other European nations, from that of 
tha Eogltsli •and the French obtain the English 
sound by prcffxiftg the letter d, thus djara*! 
for jam’l.a camel ; djab’l for jabi, a mountain. 
The Gormans give to thie letter the sound of y, 
and Imvo proposed to obtAlt^ the sound of the 
BngKsb letter j by tteing im aocente<l g*. 
Ihe people of Egypt often give to this letter 
the sound of s, and those of Yemen give it the 
sound of hard g, so that jab'l is pronounced 
gab 1, end jam’l is pronounced gara’I. 

jab. HiNo. Saoeharum, 8p» 

JABA. Sans. Hibiscus rosn-Chinensis.— 
Linn, 

JA£AD« Malay. Civet. 

JABAL. Ar. a mountain* 

JABAL-AKAFAT, anciently called Jabal 
Hal, the mount of Wrestling in Prayer, 
and now Jababur-Bahmat the “ Mount of 
Mercy,” is a low pointed hillock, of coarse 
^anite split into large blocks, with a thin coal 
^ withered thorns, about one mile in circum- 
ference and rising abruptly from the low gra- 
velly plain— a dwarf wall at the southern base 
forming the line of demarcation-~to the height 
of 180 or 200 feet. It is about a six hours’ 
march, or twelve miles, on the Taif road, due 
east of Meocah, Near the summit, is a white- 
washed mosque With a minaret, looking like a 
small obelisk : below this is the whitened plat- 
form, from which the preacher, mounted onadro- 
medary, delivara the sermon, to be present at i 
which is an esaential part of the mahomedan < 
pikrimage to Meccab. — Hamilton's 8enai, 
Uejaz, and Soudan^p. 131. Burton's Pilffiim - 1 
(upt to Mmahi Vol. us. p. 852, 857. 

JABAL DIBAVAND, a mountain in Persia, 
rising about 10,000 feet above the soa level, 
near Rai, the ancient Rhagm. 

JABAL HAOUIUN. The waters of the 
Nahr-uis-zerka, the Jabbock of the Scriptures, 
first oolleot to the south of jabal llaouran 
at this point, they enter the jabal Belka, 
and after winding through the wadys in a 
westerly direction, finally empty tlmmselves 
into the Shariat-ul-Kabir (the Jordan) — Ro- 
binson's Travels, Yol, it. p, 171. 

JABAL SHAMSAN, the highest wall of 
the Aden crater, where Cain is supposed to 
have been buried. 

JABAL-UL-J(JDA, Aghri Dagh, or Mount 
Ararat, the Ararat of modern geographers. 


in the provinces of Brivan is in height atmtii 
lfi,200 feet/ In the last volume' of Cosmos, 
Humboldt reobrds the height of tleiiiaVeiid' at 
19,713 feet, which is but 1,785 fc^t unddHho 
height attributed , to it. AccorUliig* to other 
authorities, Ararat ia only 17,11 4 Ic^t high. 
General Monteith, who fpas^^d 
the foot of mount Ararat, used mahy meang 
to ascertain its elevation, aUd made it 
feet above the livel of^ the Ai^aie^. At' a 
distance it has a lesepiblanee to a ship* It 
is called by Armenians hiouutaiti 6f < the Ark| 
and by others, the Mountain of Noah, 
Agridagh being the name given to iff by the 
Turks ; and the Armenians also qhll it 
Macis : but all unite in revering it as the Imven 
of the great ship which preserved the father of 
mankind from the waters of the deluge. 
Ararat is called by the Arabs, jabl-ubJudi 
and by the Armenians, also, massisssinsar, or 
mountain of the ark. Berosus and Alexander 
both declare that in their time it was reported 
that some planks of the ark remained on this 
hill, at the date of the accession of the Abbaside 
caliphs A. D. 749 — Porter's Travels, VoL 
/. JD. 183. General MonteiRYs Report, See 
Iran. 

JABAL ZABARAH. In Egypt, the Sa- 
maragdus Mons of the ancients, has the 
famous emerald mines which were work- 
ed ICSO B. C., in the time of the Great Se- 
sostris II, by extensive galleries. It was again 
worked in the early part of the reign of 
Mahomed Ali, pacha, and recently a British 
Company undertook it. The mines were 
on tbo Kosscir road from Koptos to Aen- 
num (Piiiloteras). Wellstcd thinks {Trav. 
ii, 323), that the locality indicated by Bruce 
was the island of Wadi Jemal, and that 
the Arabs had so called it, because of its 
proximity to the only emerald mines on the 
adjacent continent. Emeralds are now brought 
from Egypt, Germany, from the Altai moun- 
tains ; the finest from New Grenada where 
they occur in dolomite, and, as is said, from 
\nA\a.—Bansm's Egypt, Welhted, ii, 303. 

JAB AT. Malay. Castor* 

JABEB CASTLE, See Mesopotamia. 

JABLI, Hill bedouins near Lahej. 

JABL MALAN. See Kelat. 

JABLOKI SBMLENUE, also, Patsta, 
Rus. Potatoes. 

JABLONNOI. In 1842, the territory be- 
tween the Jablonnoi mountains and the northern 
bank of the Amoor was ceded to Russia by thu 
Chinese. 

JABLOTA. Hind. Jatropha ciircas. 
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JiCAKA; 


JACK TREE. 



• »t mues irao) Uie 

ngW, 6^k of the Ner^lda. 'Ib« dak buiui«. 

JJ. lee 

^01. , . , 

Nudd^^^^^* ^ Kiehnagurli, in 

JAB[7^S£!{ll£» A river near Kolajiattie in 
Euu^^c, 

at Opniraotiin Berar, the deidei 
lypraliippe^ are named as nnder,— 


Jabral ^bral. 

MiMoba. 

Bahram. 

Mahade^. 

Bbadawftl. 

Kaudoba. 

Worba. 

Yetoba. 


Female deitiei, 
Asra or Aanu. 
Meskai. 

Amba. 

Uarri. 

§Wtw!ai. 

Agacbi Panua aud 
aiater, 

(faua Bai. 


livr 


Jabral is worshipped at and near Ellichpur 
Hnd seems to be the angel Gabriel, whom ma- 
hoiiiedans style JabraiL In the alliterative 
liabits of the orientals the term Jabral abral is 
commonly used and the silver figure, that of a 
man, is worn around the neok. Near Oomraoti, 
also, is a rag tree, with iuceiiae on altars of mud 
at its foot, which the dher of Balgaon said was 
a Jabral, 


Sakinath, is a deity of Oomraoti, whose 
woisliip protects from snakes. 

In the Cbauki pass, in the L^kenwara range, 
which forms the watershed between IheGodavery 
and the Taptee, about 10 miles north of 
Aurungabad, there is a shrine of the deity 
called Massoba to which from a circle of a 
hundrwl inilea, people of all castes resort, 
brahmin and eudrn and dher, but chiefly the 
Mahvatta kunbi. The jatra is held lu the month 
Cyheita, and lasts for four da vs, during 
which many sheep are offered in sacrifice. It 
is in the southern side of the pass, a mere block 
of stone, with smaller blocks at its foot al! 
smeared with red lead. The objects of their 
visits are wholly personal, beseeching the deify 
to give or preserve, their children, their flocks 
or their food, 

JACANA. This singular bird b a native 
of the N. W. Himalayas and of China 
and is distinguished not less by the grace 
of its form than by its adaptation to the 
localities for whiph nature has allotted it. 
Fdrmed for traversing the morass and lotus 
covered, surface of the water it supports itself 
upon, the floating weeds and leaves by the 
extraordinary span of the toes aided by the 
unusual lightness of its body. £ike the moor- 
hen, of whose habits atid manners it largely 
partakes, it is doubtless capable of swimming, 
the long and pendent tail feathers being elevat- 
ed sp as not to dip in the water, Iis scientific 
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name is Para sinensis, It may be seen 
in the North West Himalaya squatUng on 
the broad leaves of the iQtqs, Njclumbium 
8peciosum» and marsh marigold (Caltli,a palus- 
tris). Its flight is not strong, and is cPtiipoifed 
of many flaps; the call isroUgby like that 
of the water-hen. The curved tad' feifthert ‘ 
the brilliant yellow pateh on ’^thc hind part of 
the neck, and shining brown of the bfick, ^f(o 
wings more or less tinged with ' black, wiilst 
oi^ce serve to distinguish, it Wil- 

liams Middle Kingdom^ p. :2fl3, 

JAfCHANT. Eus./Sapphire. ’ 

JACHTA. For, lUssta leather. 

JACI. Hind. Jasmjiuum graudiflorum. 

JACK, Dy. William Jack was appointed 
to the Bengal Medical Service in aud 

was in the earlier part of his career employed 
in the ordinary duties of his profession. Dur- 
I ing the Nepal war of 1814-16 he was aUach- 
ed to the army under General Ochterlouy, and 
had an opportunity of seeing the outer ytdleys 
of Nepal, a country which at that time was a 
terra lucognita to science. In 1818, while at 
Calcutta, on u'visit to Dr. Wnllich, he met 
with Sir Stamford Raffles, the Governor of the 
British setilemeuts in Sumatra, who offered him 
an appointment on his staff, promising him 
every facility for the exploration of the natural 
history of that island. The eastern or Malayan 
Peninsula of India was unknown botanicplly 
till it was visited by Jack, whose desuriptiona 
of Malayan plants were published in the Malav- 
;ao miscellanies, and have been reprqduce^ hy 
Sir William Hooker in the companion to the 
BoUpical Magazine, and by^DT. McClelland 
in the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, 
iUnfortunately his career was a very short one, 
as he sank under the effects of fatigue and 
exposure uii the 16ih September 1882, on 
board the ship on which he bad embarked on 
the previous day to proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope.— ZTooHer and Thomson^ FI, 
Indica; 

JACK A. Mal. The fruit of thq. Atfocarpus 
iotegrifolia. — Linn, 

JACK IN THE BOX. Erg, Hernaivdia 
sonora. — Linn, 

JACK TREE. Anglo-MALAY, the Arto^ 
carpus integrifolia. The dye obtained frbm 
its wood, as prepared by the natives, is a bril- 
liant orange yellow, and is obtained by tjfe 
addition of an infusion made from the leavei 
of the * Bon-yat' producing a brlUiancy of 
colour not excelled by the best English dyers. 
The new sacerdotal dress of the Foongyeo 
or budd’hist priests of Burmah evince thq 
effect of this process, and the dyed article 
will be found to surpass most of the British 
range of dyes of its class,, and as a process not 
rccpiiring the application of any of the metallic 



JAOKAIi. 


JACKDAW. 


baiei as a mordant, the jack-wood dye would 
doubtless become an article of inquiry and of 
oohsequent standard value. 

JACKAL. 

Ganis snrens, Ztiin. Lupus aar6U8,A(em2>/er. 

Csnis aureaslodicu8,Ar<M^ 

Nsri Can. Tail Jackhals Dux. 

Jaokal •«.•••>•* .«•••• Bnq. XoIa •••.*••• ......Mabb. 

Shigal Due. Palis. SrigaU Sans. 

Nakka Tel. 

The jackal is found in a great part of Asia, 
in Syria, Arabia, Persia and in all India west of 
the Brahmaputra. Over South eastern Europe, 
Central and Southern Asia, both the jaoul 
and the hymna are more or less plentiful, 
affecting also the mountainous regions to 
pretty high altitudes. Along the line of the 
Ganges, in lower Bengal, they move in packs 
and eat indiscriminately. lu the Peninsula, 
they are of larger size, are seen singly or in 
pairs, and in the Bekhan, live much on wild 
fruits, the coffee bean of the plantations is 
largely eaten by them. Their cry when moving 
at night is very disagreeable, and even when 
clioketing their call is unpleasing. Among 
mammals, the jackal, hyena, domestic swine, 
and dog ; and among birds, vultures, kites, 
crows, minas. and the adjutant bird Leptoptilos 
argula, Gnel.^ are the chief carrion eaters of 
south Eastern Asia. The jackal and hyena are 
of nocturnal, bold and stealthy, habits and 
though the hyena hunts generally singly; the 
jackal does so in packs, and anything 
in the way of ilesb, putrid or other- 
wise, is acceptable. The swine, the buffalo, 
the oow, the Wlock and even sheep, in many 
parts of India are driven daily to the purlieus 
of the towns. The cry of the jackal is peculiar ; 
it is composed of a succession of half«barking, 
half-wailmg ones, on different notes. ‘When pro- 
perly pronounced there is no better illustration 
of it than the following words, set to the mu- 
sic of the animals voice : — 

—A dead hindoo t A dead hindoo 1 

— -WhBre'Wh'^re ? whBre-whBre t ‘ 

— Here^here; here-here? 

The Jackal in the peninsula of India and 
in the low country of Ceylon hunts in packs, 
headed by a- leader, and they have been 
seen to assault and puU down a deer. The 
amall number of bares in the districts they 
infest is ascribed to their depredations. When 
a jackal has brought down his game aqd killed 
it, its first impulse is to hide it in the nearest 
jungle, whence he issues with an air of easy in- 
difference, to observe whether any thing more 
powerful than himself may be at band, from 
which he might encounter the risk of being 
despoiled of his oaptnre. If the coast be , 
clear, he returns to the concealad carcase, and, 
followed by his companions, carries it away. I 


But if a man be in sight, or aby other animal 
to be avdded,the jackal has beeu seca to seize 
a cocoannt husk in hia mouth, anV similar 
subatance, and fly at full spead, as if eager to 
carry off hk pretended prize, returhlng for the 
real booty at some more convenient season^ 

They are subjeot to hydrophobia, and in- 
stances are frequent of oatUe being, bitten 
by them and dying in couSeqoence. An 
excrescence or small horny cone’abopt hjBj[f ah 
inch in length, and concealed by a tjdft of hair 
is sometimes found pn the head of the jackal. 
This the Singhalese call narri-comboo ; 
and they avet that the possessor of this 
can command by its instrumentality the 
realisation of every wish, and that if stMcn or 
lost by him, it will invariably return of its own 
accord. Those who have jewels to conceal 
rest in perfect security, if, along with them^they 
can deposit a narricoomboo, fully convinced 
that its presence is an effectual safeguard 
against robbers. The words of * Psalm Ixiii. 
10, ** they shall be a portion for foxes,’* 
appear obscure : but if they be rendered, * they 
shall be a portion for jackals,* the anathema 
becomes plaiu and striking to a hindoo, in 
whose country the disgusting sight of jackals, 
devouring human bodies may be seen every 
day. So ravenous are those animals, that they 
are said to steal infants as they lie by the breast 
of the mother; and sick persons who lie friend- 
less in the street or by the side of the Ganges, 
are said sometimes devoured alive by these 
animals in the night.— -Tennant’s Skelches of 
the Natural History of Ceylorif p, 86-57. 
Eothen's Travels from the East, p. 261. 
JFard^s EMoos* AdamCs Naturalist in 
India, 

JACKDAW, the common European Jack- 
daw, Corvus monedula of Europe, Siberia, 
Barbary, W. Asia, Fesbawur valley, and 
Kashmir, may be seen in flocks in winter in the 
northern frontier of the Punjaub, associated 
with the Cornish chough and the rook. The 
first two come from Cashmere^ where they are 
found in great abundance, during the summer ; 
but the rook, if ever seen in Kashmir, ia only 
a cold weather visitor and seems to come from 
the west, inasmuch as it is said to be common 
in Afghanistan. It appears at Bawul Pindee in 
flocks about the beginning of September, it is 
found in winter as far south as ^hore and 
disappears entirely in March.' The hoQi^ed 
crow has been brought from Northern Afghan- 
istan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant Wood 
in his travels as common in KubdUz, but it is 
not found in Cashm^ie or in the Punjaub. 
Besides these British birds, the chimney swallow 
makesitsappearanceinOotober and leaves again, 
in spring, for the straw built sheds of Cashmere, 
where it breeds and spends the summer months. 
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JACK wood; 


JACK WOOD. 


The wUte nimped martin and sand martin are JACOBi grandaon of Abrakam, a patriarch 
both likewiap ii^raiQi7» and repair to C^ah- of jLKe laraelitet : Jacob was father of twelve 
mere and Ladakb in anmmar* The black and eons who fonnded the twelve itibea of the He^ 
alpine awtita remain lonMr, and may be seen brews he went to Egypt B.C. 2747-6 — Bwuen, 
careering aboet daring the summer evenings, JACOB, Mejor wnera) John. Wrote a 
especial^ after a sliower of rain. The ring- pamphlet, on irregular cavalry Bombay, 1846, 
dpve ia a resident on the snb-Himalaya* The and also on several subjects connected with 
commod starling is plentiful in the north as the organization of armies. Born lUh January 
elsewhere in Hindoostan. The lapwing (Vanel- 1812, be fell a victim to fever in 186(0, in 
las eristatus) arrives in flocks in the beginning Sind. Though he never directed regular ope^* 
of November, and departs for the west early iu rations on an extensive scale, he had taken 
spring ; its summer residence has not been notable part in eventful campaigns, and had 
found out, but it must be common in certain fought in great battles with memorable valour, 
parts of Persia and Afghanistan. The com- He was endowed in an uncommon degree with 
mpn and jack snipe, with a few painted snipe, those personal gifts which enable one man to 
appear in the Bawul Pindee in February and exercise an ascendancy over thousands, and 
March, and are procured as many as thirty whioh, in all situations and all ages of the world, 
couple at a time. Nearly all the water fowl have constituted the material of heroes, With the 
met within the rivers and marshes of the single exception of Sir James Outran), be repre- 
north west come from the Tartarian lakes, sented, perliaps more vividly tlian any soldier 
where they may be found breeding. After of his time, that natural and inherent super!* 
a sultry day it is usual to see the wire- orily of power, winch when expressed in the 
tailed swallow skimming over the plains, and race insuad of the individual, gives the Bri* 
by the side of pools and streams a solitary tish nation the dominion over India. He en- 
green sandpiper (Totanui oohropus) is not iered the Bombay Artillery, in 1828, and he 
rare. The brown backed heron (Ardeola participated, as an artillery officer, in the 
leucoplera) also occurs in such situations. The Afghan cainpaigns, but he did not accompany 
black ibis (G. papillosus,) with its red crown, the expedition all the way to Cabul. In the 
is seen during the cold, months ; flying, along y^r 1841, dOO cavillers were enrolled as the 
with the rooks and European jackdaws, and Sind Hoise and Cob Outram selected Jacob 
besides, on the marshes about, the great and for the chief command. At the campaigns and 
little bitterns, with the spotted rail, are not conquest of Sind which ensued, on the field of 
uncommon. Of the other European birds Meeani, Jacob’s Horse and Jacob himself esta* 
may be noticed the shorUeared owl, moor blished a name which was never afterwards 
buzzard, the pale harrier, Circus swainsonii, sullied or obscured. After Sind had been an* 
Uie cormorant ruff, and smew, all coming and nexed to the British territories from a few 
departing with the winter months.— Jdaws. troops the force was gradually expanded till 

JACK FRUIT TREE. Eno. Artocarpus it included two strong regiments, aud mustered 
inlegrifolia.— Ziww. 1,600 of the best horsemen in India. To 

JACK WOOD. Anglo-Maiay. these soldiers was intrusted, the patrol of the 

Phunsi Guz. Nangka MiLAY. fi^ontier, and, though they were divided into 

Fnnsi „ Urain Pila Malkal. inconsiderable detachments, sometimes of less 

Fhannas Hind. Pilla inaram. Tam. than 50 men each, their vigilanci*, fidelity, and 

Panas „ intelligence were such as to ensure the perfect 

The Artocarpus integrifolin, grows in cuUi- protectipn of the province. Jacob was still the 
vated grounds, and is of value for its fruit, sole head of this formidable body, as command- 
and its timber. In many places it is found ant of both regiments together, assisted 
two feet aud a half in diameter, and from simply by two lieutenants in each. Five Eu* 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. It has an excel* ropeans thus controlled nearly 2,000 of the 
lent timber and in Canara, it was preferred by fiercest swordsmen of the East, and with such 
Tippu sultan for the Grab vessels built at absolute cflect, that it was said not a trooper 
the naval dep6t, Honore. In Ceylon, at Point in the corps knew any will but that of his 
de Galle, it is used by the furniture makers for colonel. Their discipline was perfection itself ; 
chairs, couches, &c., for which purpose it an- their devotion unquestioned ; their loyalty 
swers well; and, if polished with care, its never impeached. Jacob by his precepts no 
brilliant colour is superior to that of mahogany, less than his example laboured to enforce the 
When cut down, it is yellow, but turns dark theory that ' Europeans were naturally au* 
and improves by age. In England it is used perior to Asiatics, and that the latter so far 
as well as satin wood for making backs of ^om resenting such ascendancy, desired nothing 
hair brushes, kc,—’Bdye^ forerl* of Malabar better than to profit by it. Ail they wanted 
and Canara, See Artocarpus iotegrifolia. was to obey, provided only that their obedience 
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JACQUEMOKT. 


JADE. 


fm ctiilleDged by one clearly eoimpet^t to 
detnaml it. Place no man said he, in commatid 
unless he is qualified to impress and govern by 
proofs of personal excellence, and, when you 
have got such a man, leave those whohii he is 
to govern with no idea of aiiy authority but 
his. Instead of teaching natives to look up to 
some central and remote jurisdiction, give them 
their plain and visible' lord in their command- 
ing officer, and in him only. Instead of dilut- 
ing the magical influence of race by multiply- 
ing European officers, and thus exhibiting 
inferior specimens of the dominant class, 
concentrate power and effect by making these 
rulers rare and absolute. Facilitate their work 
bpr giving them every species of personal autho- 
rity under definite instructions ; teach the 
native soldier to look up to a man, ever present 
with him, in whom he recognizes a natural ex- 
pression of that government which otherwise 
he can only dimly understand, and then . you 
may save nine-tenths of your officers and rely 
implicitly upon the devotion of your troops. 
Perhaps it is true that 60 Jacobs, with 200 
subalterns, could have organized and controlled 
in admirable fashion a native army of 100,000 
men— -bat 50 Jacobs are not always to be 
found. His redoubtable soldiers, were not 
raised on the frontier from Pathans or Beloo- 
chees, but were pure Hindustanecs, with a few 
recruits of similar character from the Deccan. 
Jacob's raw material was exactly that of the 
Bengal and Bombay armies, and approximated, 
indeed, more nearly to the former model than 
the latter. When wc reilect that from this 
material'— since thought so essentially worth- 
less Colonel Jacob did actually construct and 
maintain a body of the finest, and, as far as 
we can tell, the most faithful horsemen in the 
world, we shall obtain some idea of the extra- 
ordinary powers, of one of the best represen- 
tatives of England’s ascendancy in the East— • 
Homs Janp. 10, 185 9. 

JACOB, Major LeGRAND, (1851) Resi- 
dent at Bhooj. Author of an Account of 
Gumli or Bhumli : Report on the iron in 
Kattywar ; its comparative value with British 
metal ; mines, and means of smelting ore, 
Lend. As. Trans, vols. v. 73 ; viii. 98.— Brief 
historical, geological, and statistical, memoir 
on Okhamandui in Bom. Geo, IVans. vol- v. 

on the district of Babriowar, 
Ibid, vol. vii, 700. — Inscriptions from Fali- 

tiana, in Bom. As. Trans, vol. i. 56 On the 

Asoka inscriptions, Qirnar, Ibid, 257.— 2>r. 
JBuut'8 Catalogue, 

JACOB’S WELL, ift the valley of Nablons, 
a few miles south of Shechem. It is 76 feet 
deep. 

JACQUEMONT, VICTOR, bom at Paris 
1801, died at Bombay 7th December 1832. 


Was a travelling naiuraKst to thb Royal Museum 

ism 


” © WWW 

of Natural History at Puns, the jfcart 
18^.1 He ihxtlM ih the 
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Himalayas, Lfidak, lUdia, Tibeli PfAilJkb. and 
Cashmere. His travels were publHhsd in the 
form of letters to his revives, • 

JACINTH: X gem owing its de^ brtihge 
color to the JiresCffce of zircon* Ir |li the 
gulmaidah of India. t * r 

JADABlLLAY, tAk, a woman’s heiid Or- 
nament fn the Tamil countjy. Bee Jewellery. 
Jade. Axc stone. ' 

Yu, Chiit, 

The term jade, has been given to several ml- 
nerals, serpentine, nephrite and saiissurife, 
which resemble each other but little, except m 
colour. The Chinese estimate their celebrated 
jade stone very highly, and there are numerous 
shops, both for cutting it and exposing it for 
sale, carved into all those curious and fantastic 
forms, for executing which this people are so 
well known. Its value in the eyes of the Chinese 
depends chiefly upon hs sonorousness and color. 
The most valued specimens are brought from 
Yunnan and Khoten ; a greenish white colour 
is the most highly prized, but a plain color of 
any shade is not much esteemed, A cargo of this 
mineral was imported into Canton from New 
Holland not long ago, but the Chinese would 
not purchase it, owing to a fancy taken against 
Its origin and color. The patient toil of the 
workers in this hard and lustreless mineral is 
only equalled by the prodigious admiration it 
IS held in and both fairly exhibit the singular 
taste and skill of the Chinese. Its qolour is 
usually a greenish white, passing into a greyish- 
green and dark grass-green ; inteioally it is 
scarcely glimmering. Its fracture is splintery, 
sphuteis vvhite, mass semi-trans parent and 
cloudy ; it scratches glass strongly but rock- 
crystal does not scratch it. Jade is found in 
CliinH, Buriiiah, Yunnun, Khoten and Egypt 
and is used as dagger handles, cups, vases. The 
pale greenish varieties are the best bangles 
made of jade come from Mogoung, in the 
north of Burrnah, the bright green tint seen in 
these specimens is the characteristic peculiarity 
of the Burmese jade. The CbineSh have a per- 
fcet mania for jade, using it for Mandarins* 
buttons, pipemouth pieces, and various articles 
of personal ornament and luxury. They esti- 
mate it according to the purity of the white 
and brightness of the green tints. Jade bangles 
of Burmah of second quality cost 126 Rupees 
orl2E 10s. A Chinaman who sold a pair showed 
specimens which he said would fetch in China 
sixty times its weight in silver, and he said 
that the really first-rate jade is sold for as 
much as forty times its weight in gold • this 
appears incredible, but all enquiry tends to 
show that the Chinese will give almost anything 



jAmrif. 


JAFFERABi^. 


fof tht ftnfit Judf. Me stood bigk ia the 08 * 
tiM8tioAottik« Moii|^lft»aBd ligtim large^ia 
tMriigoiidt aad tliehr poetry. It Is related that 
wlieti itheivghiE was pr^aimad Kbagan on the 
gramy ^keadoBrs of the river Kerulao. a certain 
stone spontaneously dew asunder, and discfes- 
ed a great seal of graven jade, which was kept 
at a palludiutti by liii desoendants, and was 
almost the only thing saved by the last era- 
pet<M’ of his house wiien dying from the 
Chinese insurgents. The Mongol woni for jade 
is khas, The iiiountain near Khotan, which 
supplies some of the be st jade, is called, ao- 
cordiiigto Timkowski, Mirjai, or Kash-tash 
(Turk. *' Jade rock”). The Tarlar name may 
liave some connection with the Persian word 
khas, royal, nolile. Crawfurd technically 
styles the Burmese jade “ noble serpentine,” 
and ill the narrative of Ooes the jade of Yar- 
kand ia spoken of . as “ marmoris illiiis apitd 
Sinis nobilissirai.” — Schmidt, pp. 71, 183. 
YuleOathay, /• ;>. 130. Cat. AWijA#Vio^/l862. 
Fortme's JVanderinga^ p, 88. Williams* Mid. 
King, pays 243. 

JADQIIAL OR LUMRI, a race in Las. — 
Masson. Narrative, p. 51. 

JADI-CIIETTU. Tel. Semecarpus anacai- 
dium. 

JADIKAl. Tam. Myristica mosohata. 
JADIPUTRI. Tam. Mace. Jadiputri Taifaro. 
Tam. Nutmeg butter; Nutmeg oil. 

JADO, one of the low castes in a village) — 
the same as Kumeen. In some places, the 
term is equivalent to soodra. — Elliot. 

JADON, Yadu, or Yaduva, a tribe of Raj- 
poots of the Chunderbunaa division, who 
profess to trace their origin in a direct 
line from Krishna. Yadu is the patronymic 
of all the descendants of Buddha, the an- 
cestor of ihe Lunar race, of which the most 
conspicuoua are now the Bhuttee and the 
Jareja ; but the title of Jadon ia now exclu- 
sively applied to the tribe which appears never 
to have strayed far from the limits of the 
ancient Suraseni, and we consequently find 
them still in considerable numbers in that 
neighbourhood. They are considered spirited 
farmers. All these have adopted the practice 
of second marriages, and are now considered 
of an inferior rank to their brethren in Kerow- 

JADOO-PALUNG. Beno. Salicornia 
ludiea. 

JADROOX, a race from a wild district near 
Kelat-i-Gliiizi. 

JABU. UtNU. Enchantment ; hence Jadu- 
gar, a sorcerer. 

JADUKUTTA, a river of Bylhet. 

JADUN or Gadun, a race on the right 
bank of the Indus where that river issues from 
the Himalaya near Torbela. They have been 


supposed lobe Rajpute, bwt they arc Pathans 
who speak Pushtoo. — OwHpheU, p, 87. 

JABWAR. Hind. Cureuroa aedoaria. 

JAD. YADU,ii hraneh of the Abir. 

JABDAD. Pens. Bignifies a place ; em- 
ployment ; also, in sccounts^ assets, funds, ve- 
aourcee. 

J A E-NAMAZ. Pbrs. A place of prayer ; 
vulgo Janeemsa, or Moosalla. 

JAEPHAL. Hind. Myristica mosehata. 

JAES, a tribe of Soorujbunsee Rajpoo>ts 
resident in the pergunwahs of Nohjheei end 
I Mttat in Mu-ttra in which they were formerly 
more numerous titan they are at present. — 
FJHni. 

J.\ETI, gladiators in the south of India 
Jetti, Colonel Tod mentions that one of the 
courts in Kuteh funds were set apart for Jaeti, 
at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annura. 
In the akhara (arena) prixe-fighters Asmau 
dikblana, ia their phrase for victory, when 
the vanquished is thrown upon his back and 
k«*pt in that attitude. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. 
//. /> 589, Sec Jetti, 

JAF, a verv large predatory tribe residing 
near Kaunki, on the Diulla, dependant on Tur- 
key, and numbering about 25,000 families. 
They inhabit in winter the plains of Suliipa- 
nifth and Zoiiab, and in summer migrate to the 
mountain of Ardclaii They are the most 
warlike mid niindy of all the Kurdish tribes. 
The Jaf trine inhabit the highest moun- 
taiiuk on the frontier of the territory of the 
Vali of Sinna. They are a fine-looking, brave, 
people, but esteemed exceedinirly uncivilixed 
and barbarous even by the Kurds. Their 
dialect of Kurdish differs considerably from 
that of the Bebheh Kurd ; and their appear- 
m ce is so siiijfular that they are easily recog- 
nized. They form a body of yeomanry ca- 
valry in number about 2,000, which follows the 
Bey when he is summoned to attend his feudal 
loni, the pHslia of Sulimania in the field — 
Ferrier Caruvahi Journeys, p. 68.— i?fcA*a 
Itesidence in Kuordistan, Vol. /. p. 112. 
See Koordistnii. 

JAFFA, the ancient Joppa, the nearest sea- 
port to Jerusalem, is about 30 miles south of 
C'sesarea. It is the sea port of Jerusalem and 
is built on a hill jutting into the sea. It has 
seen 8t. Paul, Poropey, Salah-ud'diii, and Na- 
poleon. At one bour’sjouriiey from Jaffa isYabne, 
the ancient Jabneiior Jamnia, still a consider- 
able village. At four hours’ journey, or about 
twelve miles, is Edzoud, the ancient Azotus 
and the Ashdod of Scripture 2, CliroH. xatvi. 
6. — Rohinsun's Travels, Palestine undSyria^ 
Vol. L p.p. 16,21. 

JAFFEKABAD, on ihe Ouzerat coast, in 
lat. 20? 62' N„ has the best river on the coast. 
The chief of Jafferabad,who resides in Gujerat; 
the sidi of Janjira,who resides in the Konkan; 
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JAGANNATH. 


JAGGBt 


and the nawab of Suchecn are all of African 
origin. 

.lAl'FKEI GUNDl. Duk. Qomphreua 
globo^a. 

J A F FK R I OATH. This oath is considered 
by niaiioiiicdans to be more solemn lliati that 
used ill British Indian Courts. Its words, 
Aksatcio iVIlla hil Jabbar, il Kahar, il Mu- 
iakabbir, il Muntakim, mean, I swi^ar iti the 
name of the Omnipotent, Indignant, High and 
Avenging God. 

JAFFNA. A (lislricLaiid town in Ceylon. In 
the sandy parts of Jaffna a hollow palmyra is 
inserted to form a well. 

JAFFA. Tel. Bixa orcllana, Arnotto. 

JAG. Amongst the Mahrattas, if a sudra die 
suddenly, his family hold a riotous vigil on the 
10th night after the demise, it is called Jaga)\ 
and the object is to compel the spirit of the 
deceased to enter the body of tho son or of 
some other person to reveal any secret matter 
desired to be known, The word is from jagua to 
wake 6’W. 

JAGA or Jaga-bhat, a division of the 
Bliat tribe.— TF/A*. 

JAOADDllAHA. See Kala; Priyanath. 

JAGANBANSI, a brahman tribe of zamin' 
durs ill the Fattehpur zilla*— 

JAGANNATH, daganiialha^ vernacularly 
Juggeruath.from Yoganat/ha, Lord ol the world, 
is a name now especially applied to Vishnu in 
the form in which he is worshipped at the temple 
of Juganatli at Puri in Orissa. All the land 
within 20 miles round this pagoda is consider- 
ed holy, but the most sacred spot is an area of 
about six hundred and fifty feet square, which 
contains fifty temples. The most conspicuous 
of these is a lofty tower about one hundred and 
eighty-four feet in height and about twenty- 
t:ight feet square inside, called the Bur Dewali, 
iu which the idol, and his brother and sister 
Subhadra, are lodged. Adjoining are two 
pyraniidicul buildings. In one, about forty feet 
square, the idol is worshijiped, and in the other 
the food prepared for the pilgrims is distribut- 
ed. Ihese buildings were Cheled in A. D. 
1198. The walls are covered with statues, 
many of which are in highly indecent postures, 
'file grand entrance is on the eastern side, and 
Gose to the outer wall stands an elegant sloue 
column, thirty-five Icet in height, the shaft of 
which is formed of a single block of basalt, 
presenting sixteen sides. The pedestal is 
liclily ornamented. The column is surrounded 
by a finely sculptured statue of Hauuman, the 
monkey chief of the llamayana. The e8Lnbli»h- 
inentof priests and others bclongingto the tem- 
ple has been stated tocoiulst of tliree-lliuusand 
nine-hundred families, for whom the daily 
provision is enormous. The holy food is pic- 
sented to the idol three limes a day. His meal 
lasts about un hour, during which time the 


danoiitg girls, ihe Deviudisi, belongiog Id ttid 
Umple, exhibit their . profesaiontl skBI in an 
adjoining building, TweUre festivals ineela- 
brated during the year, the principle oC 
which is the Bet’b Jsttra. The temples 
of Jaganaiha arc said to be numerous in 
Bengal, of a pyramidioal form. During tlie 
intervals of worship they are shut up. The 
image of this god at Jaggernath in Orissa, is a 
rude block of wood) and has a frightful visage 
with a distended mouth. Hii arms whioh at 
he was formed without any, have been given to 
him by the priests, are of gold. He is 
geously dressed, as ate also the other two idols 
which accompany him. In a compartment in 
ihe temple of Hama, he is represented in com* 
paiiy with Bala Kama and Subhadhi without 
anns or legs. The temple is built on a low 
sandy plain about mile from the shore; 
riie car is painted with obscene figures. 
Ill the festivals at this hiiidu temple the 
images brought forward are IhOse of 
Krishna his brother Balarama and sister Sab- 
ahdra, and the populace reproach Krishna and 
his sister for having indulged in a criminal 
intimacy. In the Tituhabharatn, Subahdra is 
stated to have been mai ried to Arjuna : Balruma 
and S'lbadra aio also accused. — C61e» Myth^ 
Hind, p, 52. 

JAG AN N A RAY AN A. See Inscriptions. 

JAGATl DASARI. Religious mendicants in 
Mysore, who beat a gong when begging — Wile* 

JAG AT POINT, a projecting land in Gu^e- 
rat. 

JAGA UNDU ? An article of Jewellery. 

JAGDALAK, the Afghans were defeated at 
this place on the 9tli Septeinlier 1842. 

JAGERIA ABYSSINICA. Spueng. 8yn. 
of Guizotia oleifera. — D. C. 

JAGBHI.A CALFNDULACEA. Spreng. 
Syn of AVedelia caleiidulacea. '—Less, 

JAGGERY. Eng. Unoiarified palm stigat 
or treacle. Oocoanut palm. Borassus fiabelli- 
fortois, Gary Ota urens. See Goof. 

JAGGON. Malay, Zea mays; Indian Corn; 

JAGG Id. A palm, nam^ in Sumatra 
Buau, and by the eastern Malay, gomuto, ia ihe 
Borassus gomutus of Loureiro, the Saguerna 
pinuaius ot the Batavian Transactions ihe 
Cleophora of Grertiier and the Arenga sacchsri- 
fera of modern botanists. Its leaves are long 
and narrow, and tliougli naturally tending 
to a point, are scarcely ever found perfect, 
but always jagged at the end. The fruit 
grows in bunches of thirty or forty together, 
un strings three or four fefit long, several of 
them hung from one shoot. In oi^er to pro- 
cure the nira or toddy (held in higher esti- 
inalion than that from tho coooanut-tree], one 
of these slioots for fruelificaiion is cut off a 
few inches from the stem, the remaining pert 
arc tied up and beaten, and an incision is then 
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made, from which the lic^uor disiils into a ves- | 
eel or bamboo elotelf faster ed beneath. This . 
is repiaoed every twenty-four hours. The 
anan palm produces also sago and the I 
remarkable substance resembling coarse black . 
horse hair, called iju and gomuto, and ; 
used for making cordage of a very exeelietil 
kind, as well as for many other purposes, being 
nearly incorruptible. It encompasses tbeetem j 
of the tree, and is seemingly bound to it by I 
thicker fibres or twigs, of which the natives ' 
make pens for writing. Toddy is likewise 
proour^ from the lontar or Borassus lla belli* 
formis and jaggri is now made from the juice 
of almost all the palfnv the tale of the hindus. 
The word jaggeri is evidently the shakar of the 
Persians, the Latin saocharum, and sugar. 
•^Marsikn'i Hist of Sumatratp, 88. 

JAGQURr, Can. Mab. Antiaris innoxia.-— 
Blume* Rumphius, 

JAOHDAL. See Kelgt. 

JAGHIR. The state revenues of a tract of 
laud assigned, with or without conditions, to a 
servant of the slate, with the power to collect 
and appropriate the state revenue and carry on 
the general administration. This tenure was 
piost common under the mahommedan govern- 
ment. The jaghir given to the Knglish East 
^ndia Company by the nabobs of the Carnatic 
extended from Madras to the Fulicat lake, 
northward ^ to Alampravd southwards ; and 
westward, beyond Conjeveram : that is, about 
^0$ British miles along shore, and 47 ipland; | 
in the widest part Thii jaghir is now kno\yn 
as the Chiiigleput collcctoratc . — fJlHot 
nelVs Memoir^ p. 264. 

JAGHIKDAK. IIinu. Psrs. Holderofa 
Jaghir. 

JAGLAIN. a Jat clan, proprietors of.n few 
villages in Faneeput Bangur.— ISupp. 
Qloiiary, 

JaGNAS. See Inscriptions, p. 380, 

JAGNI. Hind. A flambeaux, 

JA(jO. See Koccli, 

JAGONG-KADOK. Malay. Name of a 
vegetable in use at Kudok. 

JAGUEB. 

Kund Ar. j Gudft, Gnra San«- 

Coompta sugar Bombay. | Kara Vollam Tam. 

«4agrj,Qur... Guz. Hind. } Nalla BelJum Tkl. 

The jagree of India, is unrefined sugar pro- 
duced by evaporating the juices of palms, the 
docoanut, the date, the Ca.ryota ureiis, the Ac ; 
palmyra, the gomuti the values of the quantities 
exported from India were in 1857-8 434,024 ; 
in 1859-60 £32,953-8-9 £10,553 1860-61 
and in 1861-3 £3,150 iiiurty pei; cent, of 
which was from Madras. See Sugar. 

JAGUNG. Malay. Jav. Maize. 2ea raayz. 

JAGURUNU. Sans. Prom jagree, to be 
awake. See Jag* 


JAU. Febs. The second title amongst 
mahomedans in India, as Asof Jah, Azim-Jah. 

JAHAN. Hind. Pers. the world. Hence, 
Jahnn-gir world conqueror. Jahanpanah world- 
protector, meaning “ your majesty.*' 

JAIIANGIK. A title of Fir Mahomed grand 
son of Timur. He entered India in A. D. 1308, 
by way of Ghazni, and took Multan, and then 
re-joined the main army under Timur. Timur 
gavejiim the government of all his Indian 
conquests and named him his universal heir, 
but six mouths after the death of Timur, in 
1404, he WHS assassinated. 

JAHANGIR, an emperor of India, in Id I, 
who granted to the English a site for a- factory 
at Surat. His tomb is in Shahdra, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, eleven miles distant froRi 
i^ahore. It is constructed entirely of marble, of 
flue workmanship, beneath which rests the 
body of the monarch. I'lie tomb of his wif^, 
Nur-mahal, previously the wife of Sher Afgan, 
has been ruined • precious stones were daily 
carried away by llie restless Sikhs. His drink- 
1 ing cup was fbrmod out of a large ruby. 
few years ago, it hud been placed for sale 
ill one of tlie English jewellery shops at Calcutta 
by the cx-king of Lucknow. The cup had been 
scooped hollow out of an uncommonly largo 
bized ruby more than three Inches long, by as 
many broad, in the fashion of a goblet, with the 
name of Jehangir inscribed upon it in gohleii 
characters. Side by side was placed also ii 
similiir but smaller cup, with a leg to siaml oji 
which had belonged to the great 'Jimur. 
riic enp having passed into private property, 
its wheicabouls cannot be any more traced. 
Mohan Lai's Travels^ p. 1 7, Tr . Hind, V.p, 
460. 

JAHANNAM. Au. Hind. Feus, bell, the 
Gehenna of Scripture. 

JAIIETUB. Bali. Ginger. 

JAHEZ. Auab. or Mayndheo. Hini). A 
muhom(Mlan bride’s brubd paraphernalia, which 
is carried In procession to the bridegroom’s 
house, cousistitig of clothes, garinuds, dressing 
cases, trinketsand a number of articles of furni- 
ture. This is the dowry anil is the lady’s 
property, descends to her cldldren, and in 
case of her dying without issue belongs to her 
nearest of kin. The scttleiueut made by the 
bridegroom is called the iqahr. The ijoahr is a 
religious obligation, without whiph no marriage 
is lawful : as, however, the bride Is allowed 
to remit an indefinite portion of it, is more 
Kcneraliy owed than paid,— Burfou's Scinde, 
Vot. 7. p. 289, 

JHIL. Hind. A Jake, a morass. 

JAHNAWI. The sacred thread of tliR hin- 
dus which the brahmins, in their secret cercr 
monies, call Yadnupavita. also, Zandiam ; second 
birth or twice-born are terms freq^uently met 
with in works on the hin lu people, and 
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indicate that the person to whom it is applied 
has received the zomiaar or saoriticial cord. 
The artizati class of sudras in Southern India, 
engaged m five avocations, viz. 

Ouldsmiths, Komsala. | Braziers, Konsagara 
Csrpentera, Wodla. I and 

Blackfiiiiithtf, Komala. | StoueCutterD,Sungtraaht 

all wear it. They are sudras, and are divisions 
of ihe same race, for they intermarry. It is 
also worn by brahmans ohelti«‘S. See 
Birth ; Dwaita : Jundiam, Poita, Zandiam, 
Zonar. 

JAUN-NUOGER, is about four miles west 
of Nuddea, and below which the Ganges for- 
merly held its course. Brahmaditala, iii Jahn- 
iiuggur, is a spot where human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to an iinaije of 
Doorga and where a great mela is noiv 
annually held in July. One of the amuse- 
ments in this mela, is the Jbapan or tiie exhi* 
bition of the skill of snake-entohera and snake- 
charmers, and purchase of their pharmacopoeia 
of antidotes. — Ti\ o/. Hind, Vul. /. p. 41. 

JAHOO. Beno. Tamarix j^allica. 

JAHliKJA, a rnjput ol«ri who occupy parts 
of Kutch and Kattywar tiie different tribes of 
them who inhabit Hallaur and Muchoo Kaun- 
ta, — are as under. 


Jam-zadeli, 

desoAndants 

Kubhur. 

Rharaneo. 

Kliunianee. 

Kowaneo. 

Bhananet’, 

Kan:i. 

of the Jam. 

Weobauce. 

Amruu. 

Kao. 

Hurdol. 

Lflkauce 

D.I, 

Batach. 

Doouguraneo. 

Moranoe, 

H.alhi. , 

and other 

ISungeea. 

Kuuderya. 

Ummnr. 

Hapa. 

oa»>tea. 


The Jahreja have been notorious for killing 
their infant daughters. Tliey obtain in mar- 
riage tlic daughters of any of the numerous 
races of Rajputs and even find tlieir facilities 
such as to allow of their being nice in selec- 
ting from the most respectable families. 
They are furnished with wives by the Jhalla, 
Wagela, Goil, Chura, Sumraa, Purmar, Burney, 
Soda, Jaitwa, Wala, and Wadal tribes ; but 
there seems to bo a general preference in 
favour of the Jhalla, From the Jaitwa the 
Jahreja cannot have obtained any wives for a 
long time, as itis more than a century since 
any grown-up daughters have been seen among 
them. This fact is to be accounted for only by 
admitting that female infanticide was prevalent 
among them. Of this, indeed, there seems no 
reason to doubt ; for, although they allow that 
the practice is sinful, and do not openly avow it 
they, as well as the Jahreja among them, signed 
the instrument of abolition, ; iiowever, this 
outrage on human nature is of comparatively 
recent origin, and may without much hesita- 
tion, he ascribed to the example of the Jah- 
reja, in concurrence with base and mer- 
cenary motives, the influence of example 
aud communication, saays Colonel Walker, 


and the remark is of a cheering, as well as of a 
saddening nature, ** is capable of procuring 
converts to the most criminal and flagitious 
courses.** — OQrre$fiomk»c€ relative 0 Hindoo 
Infaniicidtt p, ZS^-^Heport, par* 161-169. 

Coraiaoh't Female h^antieuUf p* 108. 

JAl, Hind. Victory. 

JAl. Hind. Oats. 

JA-l* Hind. Jasminum oflicinale, 

JAlANI'l. Bsnq. Sesbania mgyptiaca. — 
Pers, 

JAIDAD. Pebs. Assets, See Jaedad., 

JAILS. The native governments of liidi<^, 
had no Jails* Thsir punishments were im- 
mediate and consisted of fine, branding, muti- 
lation or death. In the reign of Kan jit Singh 
there were not at any time, 100 men in con- 
finement in the Panjab, and the first sanction 
asked for, when it fell to British rule was for 
jails to hold 10,000 prisoners. 'The space 
allowed to each prison in India is 648 cubic 
feet aud 37 superficial feet as minima. In 
1864, there were 74,000 prisoners in British 
India. 

JAIMINIYA ASWAMEDHA, a treatise on 
sacrifice, a work ascribed to Jaimini. See 
Vedas. 

JAIN. This sect has been described by 
Professor Wilson, Major Moor and Mr. Cole- 
man, there are a few in Mysore, in the Canarese 
tract of the Cedefi Districts, and in Guzerat and 
there are small bodies found in various parts of 
India. In its migrations to Ihe coiiiitrica since 
its dispersion by the brahmans, buddhism has 
assumed and exhibited itself in a variety of 
shapes. At the present day its doctrines, as 
cherished among the Jaina of Guzerat and 
Kajpootana, differ widely from its mysteries, as 
administered by the Lama of Thibet ; and both 
are equally distinct from the metaphysical 
abstractions propounded by the monks of 
Nepal, or the philosophy of the Burmana. 
Its observances in Japan have undergone 
a still more striking alteration from their 
vicinity to the Syntoo ; and in China they 
have been similarly modified in their contact 
with the rationalism of Lao-tseu and the social 
demonology of the Confucians. But, in each 
and in all, the distinction between the buddhist 
sects is in degree rather than essence ; 
and the general ooiiourrence is unbroken 
in all the grand essentials of the system. 
The Jain sect arose in the sixth or seventh 
oentury, were at their height in the eleventh, 
and declined in the twelfth, and are now, 
though very numerous, much scattered about 
the west of India and in Marwar. ^heir 
leading religions tenets consist in a 
denial of the divine origin and infallibility ot 
the Vedas ; secondly, in the reverence of certain 
saints or holy mortals who acquired by practices 
of self-denial and mortification, a station 
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•uperior to that of the goda ; and tliirdly, 
extreme and even ludicrous tendemeaa for 
animal life. The disregard of the Vedu and 
veneratioi^ of mortals are common to the 
Jain and Buddhist, and the former involves 
a neglect of the rites which they prescribe, but 
80 far as the doctrines which they teach are 
conformable to Jain tenets, the Vedas are 
admitted and quoted as an authority. The 
buddhists, although they admit that an 
endless number of earthly Buddha's, have 
existed, couhue Iheir levereiice to seven. 
But the Jain sect extend their number to 24 of 
their past age, 24 of ibeir present, and 24 of 
the age 10 come. The statues of these, either 
all or in part, are collected in their temples, 
sometimes of colossal dimensions, and usually 
of black or white marble. The objects held 
in highest esteem in Hindustan are Parswa- 
uath and Mahavira the twenty-third and 
twenty.fourtli Jina of the present era. The 
generic names of a Jaina sauit, expresses the 
ideas entertained of his character, by his vo- 
taries. He is, 

prahhu, Lord of the world. 

Kakina Kermma^ Free from bodily or cere- 
monial acts. 

Sarvajaa, Omniscient. 

Adhmoam, Supreme lord. 

Jkcadl Detidf God of Gods. 

T'n tka-hara or Tirthaii Kara one who has 
crossed over Tirynil anena^ that is, the world 
compared to the ocean. 

Ktvali^ The possessor of spiritual natnie, 
free from its investing sources of error. 

ArJiai^ Entitled to the homage of gods 
and men. 

i Jinut Tlie victor over all human passions 
aiiil inlirmitics. 

The last of the Jina, was Mahavira, who 
: was burn of Trisala, wife of Siddhartha, of the 
{ family of Ikshwaku and prince of Pavana, in 
Baratakshetra, and he married Yasodha daugh- 
j ter of the prince of Saraaiavira. He after- 
; wards became a Digambara or naked ascetic 
/and led iu silence an erratic life for 12 years, 

. and during his wanderings in this state he was 
f repeatedly maltnated. He then commenced 
^to lecture at Apapspuri iu Bahar. His 
; first disciples were brahmans of Magada 
iaud ludrabhuti or Gotama of the brahman 
tribe of Ootama rishi who is not identical 
with the Gautama of the brahmaos. Maha- 
I vira died at the age of 72, 38 of which had 
been spent in religious duties. 

According to the Jains the vital principle is 
a real existence animating in distinct portions, 
distinct bodies, and condemned to suffer the 
cousequences of its actions by migration. The 
reality of elementary matter is also asserted, at 
well as of gods, demons, heaven and hell. All 
exiateuce is divisible iuto two beads. Life 


( Jiva) or the living and sentient principle ; and 
luertja or Ajiva, the various niodificatious of 
inanimate matter. Though the forms and con- 
ditions of these many change, as they are 
created they are imperishable. With them, 
Bbarma is virtue, and Adharma, vioe. The 
Jain faith is supposed to be amongst the most 
reeent of all the religious systems iu India. 
Hema Chandra, one of their greatest writers, 
flourished ill the end of the 12th century, and 
the compiler of the Jain Puranasof iheDeklian, 
is said to have written at the end of the 9th 
century, and anoiher book, the Kafpa Sutra 
was not composed earlier than the 12tli or 
ISth century. The Jain religion, never 
extended iiseif into Bengal or Hindustan, for 
two princes of Benares professed buddhism up 
to the eleventh century. In western Marwar 
and all the territory subject to the Chalukya 
princes of Guxerat, the Jain faith became that 
of the ruling dynasty, about 1174, and Jain 
relics and followers arc still abundant in Mar- 
war, Guzerat and the upper part of tlie Mala- 
bar Coast. The Jain faith was introduced on 
the Ooromaiidel Coast, iu the 8th or 9ib cen- 
tury, in the reigu of Amoghversha, king of 
Touda Muiidalam. this, the 8th or 9tb cen- 
tury, seems to have been the earliest period of 
the existence of this religion, there, and it was 
no doubt but au offshoot of the bud d hist faith. 
The Jain are at present divided into the 
Digambara or Sky clad, i. e. naked, and Swe- 
tambara, t. e. the white robed, the former of 
which is the widest diffused, and seems to have 
the greatest claim to antiquity. Ail of the sect 
in the Dekkan and in western India appear to 
be Digambara Jain, Indeed the term Jain 
seems a new appellation, for in the early philo- 
sophical writings of the Hindus, they are styled 
Digambara or Nanga, but in the present day, 
the Digambara do not go naked except at meal 
time, but wear coloured garments. The Digam- 
bara assert that the women do never attain 
Nirvan, bat the Swetambara admit the gentler 
sex to final annihilation. There are clerical as 
well as lay Jains, or Yati or Jati and the Sravaka, 
the former of whom lead a religious life and sub- 
sist on the alms which the latter supply. The 
Yati are someliiues collected in maths, called 
by them Pasala and even when abroad iu the 
world they acknowledge a sort of obedience to 
the head of the Pasala, of which they were 
members. Tbo Yati never officiate as priests iu 
the temples, the ceremonies being conducted 
by a itieuiber of the orthodox priesthood, a 
brahman duly trained for the purpose. They 
carry a brush to sweep the ground before they 
tread upon it, never eat nor drink in the dark, 
lest they should iuadverteutly swallow an in- 
sect, and sometimes wear a thin cloth over their 
mouths lest their breath should demolish tome 
of the atomic ephemtru) that frolic iu the luu^ 
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beams. They wear their hair cut short or 
plucked out from the roots. They profess con- 
tinence and poverty, and pretend to observe 
frequent fasts and exercise profound abstrac- 
tion. Some of them are engaged in traffiC) and 
others are proprietors of maths and teinpleS) and 
derive a comfortable support from the offerings 
presented by the secular votaries of Jina. The 
Jains of the south of India, arc divided into 
castes, but in northern Hindustan, they are of 
one caste, refuse to mix with other hindus and re- 
cognise eighty- four orders amongst themselves, 
between whom no intermarriages have taken 
place and many of whom do not intermarry. 
This classification is called the Gachcha, or 
Got^ tire family or race, which has been sub- 
stituted for the Verna, the Jati or caste. The 
secular Jains follow the usqal professions of 
hindns. Th(5 Jains are to be found in every 
province in Hindustan, collected cliiefiy in 
. towns, where, ns merchants and bankers, they 
usually form a very opulent portion of the cora- 
iniiniiy. 'J’hcy arc numerous in Murshedabad, 
Henarrs and the Doab, but they are most 
iinnmrous in Mewar and Marwar ; numerous in 
(luzcrat, and in the upper part of the Malabar 
(’oast, and scattered throughout the Peninsula. 
They foimn very largo division of the popnhi- 
tion of India, and, fpiin their wealth and in- 
fluence, a most important one. 

According to Major Moor, some have 
considered the Jairm to be a division 
of the sect of Buddha ; but the princi* 
pal tenet of their faith is in direct opposition 
to the belief of that sect. The latter deny the 
existence of a supreme Being the former admit 
of one, but deny his power, and interference in 
the regulation of the universe. Like the bud- 
dhiata, they believe that there is a plurality 
of heavens and hells ; that our rewards and 
punishments in them depend upon our merit or 
demerit : and that the future births of men are 
regulated by their goodness in every state of 
animal life. Like the brahmans, the Jaina 
acknowledge a supreme Being, but pay their 
devotion to divine objects of their own creation, 
with this difference, that the brahmans represent 
their deities to be of heavenly descent, whereas, 
the Jain objects of worship, like, but at the 
same time distinct from, those of the buddhists, 
are mortal, of alleged transcendent virtue, rais- 
ed to beatifitde by their piety, bencvolenee, 
and goodness* Kqually with the buddhists, 
they deny the divine authority of the Vcilas, 

• yot they admit the images of the gods of the 

Vednnlie rcWjriou \nlt> Ineir and, it U 

sMil, to H cerlftin eilenl worship them, but con- 

sider them to be inferior to their own Tir’lhan- 

k/irg. They, therefore, appear to blend, in 
pnctice, portions of the two faith$, advocating ; 
doctrines, scarcely less irrational than those of , 
atheisms, and no less wiKi than the heteroge- ' 


nous polytheism of the brahmans. The Juina 
derive their name from the word Jiou (ji, to 
conquer), because a Jaina must overcome t^e 
eight great erimes, viz., eating at night, or 
eating of the fruit of trees that give milk ; slay- 
ing an animal ; tasting honey or ((esh ; taking 
the wealth of others, or takjng by force a mar- 
ried woman ; eating flour, butter, or cheese ; 
and worshipping the gods of other religions, 
though this last injunction strongly militates 
against what has just before been stated. The 
Jain extend the doctrine of benevolence to- 
ward sentient animals to a greater degree than 
the buddhists with whom they agree in their 
belief of transmigration. A Jain Vati or 
priest carries with him a broom made of cotton 
threads to sweep the ground before him as he 
passes along, or as he sits down, lest he should 
tread or sit upon and injure any thing that has 
life. A strong instance of their strict ad- 
herence to this article of their religion is re- 
lated ill Major Seeley’s work, the Vfonders of 
Bllora All ascetic at Benares was, like the 
rest of the seel, extremely apprehensive of 
causing the death of an animal. A European 
gave him a microscope to look at the water he 
drank. On seeing the aniinalculi he threw 
doivii and broke the instrument, and voweel he 
would not diiiik water again. He kept his 
promise, and died,” The jnfi or yati are 
usually taken from the Banya tribe ami 
are devoted, in early life, to the purposes of 
religion. They pass their noviciate with a 
or teacher, and at a proper period are 
admitted as yati. On this occasion a novice 
is stripped of his apparel, and, wiih ceriaiu 
ceremonies, invested with the dress of his 
order. A blanket, a plate, and a cloth for 
hit provisions;^ a water-pot and his broom arc 
then given to him. 

Mr. Coleman also says that the Jain hsve 
been considered a subdivision of the buddhist 
sect but they differ from it, in some respects, as 
much as they do from the Brahmans in others. 
The buddhists do not admit of castes, neither 
do they believe in a Supreme Being. IHie 
Jain (ki acknowledge one, but deny his 
power over, or interference in, either the crea- 
tion of the world or anything contained in 
it. They might, therefore, like the buddhists, 
as well discaid their belief altogether ; the 
biidfthist mitnit into their temples images of the 
brahminical dtdtles, but do not in Ceylon, 
Avn, or B’am, acknowledge them as objects 
of worship j the Jain both admit them^ and, 

in a iiinited clei<rci», fto ncknowledga them. 

Jaina images are in Kanara, called Ghindeo, 
a corruption of Jainadeva ; and the fort, 
Cbinrayp/itan, may, perhaps, be in more 
correct orthography, Jainaraya-patana. During 
the invasion of Mnhmood of Ghuzni, this re- 
ligion seems to have prevailed in the provincei 
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different «*«. nor any eatrawganoe. In tli« 
aad tba Wi p< 8hiitruii)i at buddhitt oave* here, tkaie are no figurea of 

VI the Gokdnar disiriet at the month Buddha^ or any iaagea. In a Jaiua eav#t 
Jhe*«’r.?rf drticited to Adinath, on Khandagirr, ibe W ThiKaMkara arith female 

tnenretof tbe 24 bisrophaaU of the Jem?, i energies are sculptured. 

sir** temple oontaids irna^ in marble of True jHina caves octttir at Eliondairiri iit 
Adinatk or of aome other of the Tirtbanknra (’uttack and in the aoutliern uarta of India 
and ^rbapa no fabric of nnmhii nrorkmanahip But are few and inaignifieant. There are cut 
in Indu, lamoreoalculatedto arouae wonderi ! in the rofck of Kwalior FoH, a number of 
wmiiMibn nnd iaaliog remembrenN than Pa- coloaaal Hgurei, some thirty to forty feet hi<r|f 
bUna 111 ito unique and mysterious petfection. : of one of the Thirtaiikarii.'sotae sittinc somli 
Ho fabric of human wotkmanship in India, sUnding. T'heir dates are about the tenth or 
18 more wondrous than Palitana. tivelfth century before Christ. 

be Jains assert that Jinay Mahavirsi was i Of the Beimr cavf^s in tlic neighbourhood 
the preneptor of (iotama, pUeing him a few I of Jtajahuriha, the Milk maid’s t-aye. and 
ytars antenor to Golamaj in the year 569 B. | Brahiimii girla’ cavpi liaye inscriptiuns ’in the 
U find 51 S before Vikr«m»(lityii. According Lath character. Thev are of about 200 B. C • 
to Ur. Buchanan certain Jain tribes ^aaert that and are the most anpimik cnvos of India. The 
they came from Arabia and it is remarkable : Nagaijum cave and Haft khaneh or Sdtghur 
that the images of the Jama have are woolly ! group are situated in the aoutliern arm of the 
heads. Some of these idols colossal to a degiee hill at some little disiiince from the Brahman 
jnirhapi unequHiled, others are very dimliiutive, ! girl and Milkmaid ’s cave. Another groiiD is 
but Ibe great bulk of ihissect nrc iiniioiibted- ! the neighbouring Kama chapnra and Lomaa 
Iv of Aryan origin. At present in Indiai the Kishi caves 

Aryan races liolil to the three great rtdigioiis, i Five J.iii imaget, in marble have been dii r 
Jtuddhisni Bralimiiiism, and Zoroastrianism, | up at Ajiiiir with a Fr.kril Inscrintion derived 

Hllfl tliA fnlIntvAra f\f ilys.1uiii ..II nfot.;. . 4l... .1 1 . . ^ 


Jiud the followers of tin Jiiiii belief are all of this 
race, many of whom hovvevci, in CaShiuere, Af* 
ghtinisian aud UajuutHiia iiMve become muhouie* 
dniis. An emineiu Jain piirst gave as a reason 
for the innovation of enshrining and wurship- 
|Mng the forms of ihe (went} -four pontiffs, 
that the Worship of Kaniya before and after 
the apotheosis, became qnict a rage aiiiongst 


from the l^ali, and the dale. A. 1) 
on one image. The character used in the In- 
senption is Devs Nagari. The Sect mimtioned 
IS Jain, of the Digmuberi class. 'I’hc name of 
one of tlie imagkjsj I'rnjnimnlh. Thes five 
images of mik.d Jain saints were dug Up at 
.\jmir, ill a iiiniiomednii burial ground ; and 
the inscriptions on them are curious for show- 


. , 7 , . uii Iiirin nre curious fOl* s 

tin* kvomeii who crowded lus shrines, drawing ing the Phakrit foot Pah) of the Iwelffh 

rillor tlscrn u1l si... ......si. ..fit.-. 1 . i t. . IWCIIHI 


filler ihem ail the youth of the Jains; and 

Ihst. in consequent*; they mmie n .tnlue ..f , ..... „„„ „ 

Neiiii 10 counterset s fervour that ilirestened Aboo and (Jirnar. Uirnsr is an eminent Jain 

Ihe existence of their tent. It is seblom we locality, but Mount Aboo, in Jain estimation 

ne furnished with such rational reasons for | is the lioliest spot on earth. Uilwarra nccordinir 

ehgious changes. the V^dya I to Iraditioii Inis hen. famous from a remote In^ 


lury.— tfrti. At Sat. Joki-. IV. Vri.pnyc 53. 
Ihe principal Jain sents at present, are at 


< SI ill used as a term of reproach to ihe 
fains and Biiddliipts. The ancient Persian 


liquity. Hindoo temples arc said to have 
existed which to which, since A. 1). 1034 nil- 


im worshippers, like the present Jsin, placed grims have r. sortedj I, n’t all traces of tlM.,„ hlvj 
1 bandage over the mouth while worshipping, disappeared j on their traditional site how 
Br. Hint 1.1111. “Historical Hesearcli- ever, at Bilwftrra, liimid .Sah, a 


,, rv • • 1 S. . . . CTCI, <11, xxilivnirB, JJimill a ricll IH Ml 

IS oil the Ctogin aiid 1 nnciples of the Bud- chant and others, erected the ceicberated lain 
I IB and Jama religious, furnishes sereral temples which arc now there. The Jain priests 
' Ibe caves of Kn- of Ahoo are chosen from ninongsl the ^oiilli 

lari, Karli, Ajuiita, Kllora, Nasik, 5:c. The of the Ossi tribe or Oswal of the Ma'rwari 
T* 1 ®^ ^1^"*'." *^baii(lagiri people. They never marry but Jive a sadbn or 

lilt a^ut -0 mdos from Ct/TTACK and five pure eawtic life and are scrupulously careful to 
■Offl Bobw Jliwara are next in antiquity to avoid destruction of aniiniil Jife. They move 

hiat ena the .. liter, the lat.er probably Jama. | brush or broom to Sweep aside SU Jiyine cTtlt- 
Uny of the inscripiions Mre in the Lsth cha- tunt$, they eat aehtnm f^eneraUv onre daUr 
1^. ..d this give, ihetr age a, .nrerior to ! and tlwy never partake of st./footl lest t 

e Ch istiau era. Ibe fneae sculpture in 1 the interval since its cookin* atiimnlcvtla! mav 

OauesKoraplix is supenor \o any m India have formed in it. Many ot the peopW uaunWv 

h ls."*‘?„ Ml ‘ ‘®P« « are ulLst allTihrjlly. 

a. In It there arc no gods, no figures of religion. The conduct almost exclusively tho 



mix- 




entire banking buiineas of India. Cobfiel Tod 
tells us that they are of Rajpoot origin, and one 
of them, the Oswal is tlie richest and most 
numerous of the eightyfoor mercantile tribes 
of India, and is said to amount to one hundred 
thousand families. They are called ^^Oswar 
from their first settlement, the town of Omi. 
They are all of pure rajpoot birth of no single 
tribe, but chiefly Pura,8olatiki and Bhatti. All 
profess the Jain tenets, and the pontiffs of that 
Iflith roust be selected from the youth of Ossi. 
These great bankers and merchants are scattered 
throughout India, but are ail known under one 
denomination, Marwari which is erroneously 
supposed to apply to tho Jodpoor territory, 
whereas, in fact, it means belonging to Maroo, 
the <le8ert. It is singular he Mi {Hajasihan ii. 
234) that the wealth of India should centre in 
this region of comparative sterility. The Mar- 
wari is essentially following similar mercantile 
pursuits to the vaisya Icomati of the Peninsula 
of India, viz, that of banker and merchant, to 
which, however, the Komati add that of retail 
shopkeeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
ill the Peninsula, be asked as to his caste, he 
replies that he is a Mahajan, a Baiiia, a Bais, 
or Vais, meaning that his profession is of that 
section of the people. But on further question 
he explains that originally the Marwari was a 
rajpoot ; that there are twelve great tribes, of 
wiiom arc the Oswal, Messar, Agarwala, Sara- 
ogii Maddat^wnr, Parwar, Bijabargi, and five 
others. These all subdivide into innumerable 
“ kap” or clans ; in the Mesaar tribe alone, 
are 72 ; amongst whom are the Rathi an<i 
Bhaga. All the Marwari adhere to the ** gotm*’ 
or exogaroic principle, taking their descent from 
a founder, and in their marriage ceremonies 
they abstain from the blood relationship, never 
marrying in their own gotra. Thoir widows 
never re-marry. 

Between lliein and the brahminical liindii, 
there has been, in Ouzerat, a spirit of emula- 
tion from the most ancient ti nit's, t he Jain d • 
not revere akya Muni, but restrict their reve- 
rence to 24 Hudd'ha, stvied teer thank lira who 
have aUaiiied anniliilation. The last teertlian 
kar was Maha-Vira, who died B- G> 600.' 
They have maintained their groiiii<i in Gnzeiat 
and ill parts of Mysore and followers of their 
creed hold in tlieir hands a large part of the 
wealth and trade of India. Their temples are 
magnificent, the most a ncieni of them are at 
Giriiar, the most exquisite on Mount Aboo 
the most extensive and still flourishing at 
Bhutrounjye near PalitTiaiia* The last men- 
tioned were beautified and restored by Biladiiya 
and it is the most ancient and most sacred of 
the .lain shrines of Quzerat, Almost every 
Indian city has contributed to ita ado mroeiit. 
The numbers and power of these sectarians aic 
little known to Kumpeans, but in 1820, the 
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pontiff of the Khartra^atilits om of tin nmif 
branches ol thin faith, had 11,000 nierMif 
diaeiplea seattend over India i a tingle aa m ttia* 
iiiiy, the Oasi enr Oawal, ^ iheii ennibtiBd 
100,000 families! and more than half of 
the mercantile wealth of India pataet through 
the hands of the Jain laity. Rajast’haa and 
Saumshtra are tlie oradlea of the Jain 
faith, and three out of their fire taored 
mounts, namely, Abu, Palii’bana,* and Qimar 
are in these countries. The officers of the 
state and rerdnue were chiefly of the Jain laityi 
as are the majority of the bankers^ from Lahore 
to the ocean in Colonel Ton’s time. The chief 
magistrate and assessors of justice, in Oodipoor 
and most of the towns of Rajast'han, were of 
this sect ; and as their duties were coafined to 
civil casrs, they are as competent in these aa 
they are the reverse in criminal cases, from their 
tenets foi bidding the shedding of blood. To 
(his leading feature in their religion they owe 
their political debasement : for Komarpal, the 
]a4king of Anhulwara of the Jain faith, would 
not march his armies in the rains, flrom the 
uuavoidhble sacrifice of animal life that must 
have ensued. The strict Jain does not even 
maintain a lamp during that season, lest it 
should attract moths to their destruction. 
Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, 
women are not, in genera), educated ; but 
when they are left widows at an early age they 
are in the habit of devoting themselres to 
Jali or priests with whom they abide, and 
from whom they learn not only the rites, but 
also to read the sacred books of their religion ; 
they become, in fact, mendicant priestesses, 
and exercise considerable influence over the 
females of their tribe from tbe most remote 
period, .Mewar has, afforded a refuge to the 
followers of the Jain faith, which was the reli- 
gion of Halablii, the first capital of the liana's 
anceiitors, and niHny moiKunients attest the 
support this family has granted to its pro- 
fessors ill ail the vicissitudes of their fortunes. 
One of the best preserved monumental remains 
in India is a column in Uhectore. Most 
elaborately sciilpiured, full seventy feet in 
height, dedicated to Parswa-na’th, the noblest 
remains of sacred architecture, not in Mewar 
only blit throughout Western India, are 
Budd'hist or Jain : and the many ancient 
cities where this religion was fostered, have 
inscriptions which evince their prosperity in 
these countries, with whose history their own 
is interwoven and to their having occupied 
a distinguishetl place in Kajfmot society ; 
the libraries of Jessulmer in the desert, of 
Anhulwarra, the cranle of their faith, of 
('ambay, and other places of minor importance 
consist of thousands of voliimes. These are 
under the control, not of the priests aloiie. but 
of communities of the most wealthy and res- 
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peotable amon^si tbe laity, tad an pfesarved '*Tlie Spirit io whose houour shriues are weak.” 
ia the crypts of their temples, which precaution 

ensured their prewrratioii, as well aa that of Heaco the Jain, the chief sect of the 
the statues of their deihed teachers, when the budhista, so called from adoring the spirit 
teinptes themselves were destroyed by the (Jia), were untinctured with idolatry until the 
mahomniedan invaders, who paid more defer- apotheosis of Krishna, whose mysteries su- 
cnee to the images of Budd’ha than to those of perseded the simpler worship of Bud’ha. 
Siva or Vishnu. The preservation of the Nemnath (f/w deiM Nemi) was the pontiff of 
former may be owing to the natural formation Badba,and not only the cotemporary of Kritlina, 
# ^hile many of Adinath, but a Yadu, and his near relation ; and both 

of Nemi, and of Parswa have escaped the bad epithets denoting their complexion ; for 
hammer, there is scarcely an Apollo or a Venus Arislita, the surname of Nemi, has the same 
of any antiquity, entire, from Lahore to Ha- import as Sham or Krishna, ‘ the black,* though 
meswara. The two arms of these theists sufficed the latter is of a less Ethiopio hue than Nemi. 
for their protection, while the statues of it was anterior to this schism amongst the sons 
the polytheists have met with no mercy, of Budha that the creative power was degraded 
Palit hana, or the abode of the Pali, is under sensual forms, when the pillar rose to 
the name of tife town at the foot of the sacred Bai or Surya in Syria, and on the Ganges : and 
mount Satrunjya (signifying victorious over the the serpent, “subtlest beast of all the field/* 
foe) the Jain temples on which are sacred to worshipped as the emblem of wisdom (Bud'ha,) 
Budhiswara, or the Lord of the Buddhist was conjoined with the symbol of the creative 
Palit’hana seems derived from the pastoral power, as at the shrine of Eklinga, where the 
(pali) Scythic invaders bringing in their train brazen serpent is wreathed round the lingam. 
the bttddhist faith whiuh appears indigenous Bud*ha*8 descendants, the Indu race, preserved 
to India, Palestine, which with the whole the •ophite sign of their lineage when Krishna’s 
of Syria and Egypt, was ruled by the Yksos followers adopted the eagle as liis symbol, 
or Shepherd— kings, who for a season These, with the adorers of Surya, form the 
expelled the old Coptic race, rtiay have had a three idolatrous classes of India, not confined 
similar import to the Pali-t'hana founded by to its modern restricted definition, but that of 
the Indo-Scythic Pali. The earliest objects antiquity, when Industban or Indu-Scythia, 
of adoration in Rajputanah were the sun extended, from the Ganges to the Caspian. In 
and moon, whose names designate the two support of the position that the existing poly- 
grand races, Surya, and Chandra, or Indu. theism was unknown on the rise of Vishnuism, 
Bud’ha, soil of Imlu, married Ella, a grand- it may be stated, that in none of the ancient 
child of Surya, from which union sprung genealogies do the names of such deities appear 
the Indu race. They deified their ancestor ns proper names in society, a practice now 
Bud’ha, who continued to bo the chief object common ; and it is even recorded that the rites 
of adoration until Krishna: hence the wor- : of magic, the worship of the host of heaven, and 
ship of Bal-nath and Budha were coeval. That of idols, were introduced from Kashmir, be- 
th« iiomade tribes of Arabia, as well as those tween the periods of Krishna and Vicrama. The 
of Tartary and India, adored the same objects, powers of nature were personified, and each 
we learn from the earliest writers; and Job, the quality, mental and physical, had its emblem, 
probable contemporary of^ Hasti, the founder which the brahmins taiight the ignornut to 
of the first capital of the Yadu on the Ganges, adopt as realities, till the pantheon became so 
boasts in the midst of his griefs that be had crowded that life would be too short to acquire 
always remained uncorrupted by the Sabeisra even the nomenclature of their “ thirty-three 
which surrounded him. “ If 1 lieheld the sun millions of gods.** No object was two high or 
when it shined, or the moon walking in bright- too base from the glorious orb to the rampi, 
ness, and my mouth has kissed my hand, this or paring knife of the shoemaker. Krishna is 
also where an iniquity to be puni^l 1 ed by the wbrshipped under the seven forms in the 
judge, for I should have denied the God that various capitals of Rajast'hnn, and these are 
is above.’ That there were many hindus who, occasionally brought together at the featival 
professing a pure monotheism like Job, never of AnacuU at Nat’hdwara.— hajasihan, 
kissed the hand either to Surya or his herald TennenVsChriHtlanitifinGfylon^p^^fi^t^f^Tt 
Bud’ha, we may easily credit from the sublimity Gole, Hind. p. 205. Moor, p, 253. 
of the notions of the ‘One God/ expressed Hwdn InfavHcide, p, MS. Gal. 1868, 
both by the ancients and moderns, by poets Tod's Rajasthan, Vol L p. 5 18. Malcolm's 
and by princes, of both races but more espe- Central India, Volll.p. 193. Tod's Rajas* 
ciallybythe sons of Budag, who for ages to, Fo/. /. p. 519-20. Vol, L p. fcomhU 
bowed not before graven images, and deemed to 58. See Hindoo ; Inscriptions ; Karli ; Khan* 

It impious to raise a temple to dagiri ; Krishna, Lat. 
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JAKA TIGE. 


JAKUN. 


JAINT, aho Jaintar, also Jait, Hind. 
Bcabania iEgyptiaca. 

JAINTIA hills, east of the kaaia range, 
within the British dominions, tho tribei i« 
which have latterly became of the satva hin- 
dti sect. See Kuki. » 

JAINTRI GHAUT. SeeKohistaiu 

JAIPALA, in A. 1). 977, a hindu governor 
of Lahore. He was defeated by Sabaktagin 
at Laghman and was granted peace on terms 
which he broke, and was a second time defeated 
though aided by the kings of Delhi, Ajmir 
Colinjar and Knnouj, with 100,000 horses 
and countless infantry. 

JAIPHAL. 1)UK. Guz. Hind. Nutmeg. 
Myristica ofliciualiS) Jaiphakka-tel. Nut- 
meg oil. 

JAIPUR. The capital of the Rajput State of 
same name, is the most beautiful of the towns of 
India. T. Man Singh its rajah, Akbar was 
indebted for some of his most brilliant triumphs. 

JAIPUTRI TAILAM. Tam. Mace oil. 

JAlinilAN. See India. 

JAIS, also Jayet. Pg. Jet. 

JAlSiriHA. Sans. The second month of 
the hindu solar year, when the sun is in the 
sign Vrieha 8, answering to the 'I'amil month 
Viassei. 

JAI-SINIIA. Sec Sau rash tra, 

JAIWANTRI. also Jaiputri. Guz. Hind. 
Mace, Jaiwantri or Jaiputri'ka-tcl. Mace oil. 

JAJATI, also Jajepur. .See Orissa. 

JAJI. Tim Afghans on the Punjab frontier, 
are those in the Daman or skirt of the Suiimaiii 
range, tho shiah Tuvi, the Jnji, the Esa Khel. 
The Jaji dwell in houses with a teh-kluuia or 
excavation in the earth. The Esa Khcl occupy 
the banks and islets of the Indus engaged in 
the cultivation of wheat, but are also robbers. 

JAJI, Tbl. Jasminum grand itioruni. — 
Linn- 

JAJI-KAYA. TbIi. Nutmeg : Inji kaya 
chettu. Myristica raoschata, or Nutmeg 
tree. Jaji-karra. Wood of myristica moschata. 
Jaji-karra Nuna. Nutmeg butter. See oil. 

JAJNAGR or Yajnagr. See India. 

JAJU near the ford of the river Bun’ 
gunga, is generally called .laju Sarai ;iieGr 
it the battle was fought between Bahadur shah, 
son and successor of Aurungzcb, and his 
brother prince Mahomed A’eara. — Cal, 

Jan, 1871. 

JAKA. Malay. Fruit of Artocarpus 
iutegrifolia. The jack fruit. 

JAKA MARA. Can. Artocarpus inUg’ 
rifolia.— Xm«. 

JAKONAREE., in L 11C24' N. and L. 
76^53. E. in the Nilgiris, £. of Ootakamund 
is 5,000 feet above the sea. 

JAKA TIGE, Tel. Species of Marsdenia, 


JAKATEA. Thia anoie&t town is thft 
moderu Batavia, is alio the name of the fiver 
on which the town ia built. 

JAKAWANSA. Singh. Anisoatles obo- 
vata. - w 

JA’K’HAN. Hind. The wooden, founda* 
tion of the brick work of a well It ia gene- 
rally made of the green wood of the Goolur 
tree (Ficus glomerate), which ia less liable to 
rot than any other kind . — Bttiot Sttpp* Gloss, 

JAKHUE, also Sbiagh, also Pooniah^ ara 
denominations of the Jit race in the Bajputa* 
nail desert, a few of whom preserve,under these 
ancient sub-divisions, their old onstomsand re- 
ligion ; but the greater part are among the 
converts to mshomedanism, and retain the 
generic name, pronounced Zj’hut. Those enu- 
merated are harmless and industrious, and are 
found both in the desert and valley; There 
.ire, besides, these, a few scattered fnmiliea of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltan and Khoomara, 
of whose history we are ignorant, Join a, 
Sindil and others.— Annals. 

JAKILA. Males L. Ficus venosa. — Ail. 

JAKA. The highest mountain near Simla. 

JAKKANI. A Daluch tribe. Kelst. 

JAKUN. The wild tribes inhabiting tho 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra and a few of the 
neighbouring Islands arc divided into three 
principal classes, which are subdivided into 
many others. The (irst of these divisions in- 
eludes the Batta, who inhabit the interior of 
Sumatra and a few neighbouring islands. The 
second ia that of the Scniang, who are found 
in the forests of Kedah, Tringnnu, Perak and 
Salangor. Under the third division, the Jakun, 
are comprised of many tribes, who inhabit tho 
south part of the peninsula from about Salangor 
on the west co.ist,andKemaman on the E. coast, 
and extend nearly as far ns Singapore. All 
these various wild tribes are ordinarily classed 
under the general and expressive appellation of 
Orang Binua meaning people of the soil. 
The Malays in the ’ tlurtecuth century, bad 
but a short time inhabited the Peninsula, 
since we are informed by the Sejnra Ma- 
layan, that Singapore is celebrated in Ma- 
layan history, as having been the first place of 
settlement of the early Malay emigrants from 
Sumatra. The Orang Binua are not mahome- 
dans ; it is stated by the Binua, and admitted 
by the Malays, that before the Malay Peninsula 
had the name of Malacca, it was inhabited by 
the Orang Binua. In course of time, the 
early Arab trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of oonverts 
to mahomedanism, and those ofiheOrangBiaun 
that declined to abjure the customs of their fore- 
fathers, in ooDsequence of the persecution! to 
which they were exposed, fled to the fastoeskei 
of the interior where they have since continued 
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i» a savage Their general pbysicil ap- Lemon, Jawee ; in the amoH river of Pago, and 
paurano^ilicirlineaiiiente^ ifaeir nem^o habte in that of Ring. The remainder are to be 
and a fear* aimilaritiet in cmtorna, point Ao a found, at Bukit More, Ajer XroM, Bukit 
Tartar eatraetion. The priociparbabitationaof Gadong, Tanka, and it ia reported there are a 
theJ ikun are found at the upper extremity of the good number at Segamet. The Jakuii of Johore 
riven of Johore, Banut, Batu Pahat and Muar. inhabit that part of the peninsula which ia 
There ia» however, a remarkablo difference in (he under the away of theaultaii of Joliore, and 
physical appearaiioeofthe several classes of Jakun* eannot amount to more than one-thonaand. 


Those of Malacca are generally as tall as the 
oommon run of Europeans ; they are more dark 
than any other of the wild tribes ; and in which 
respect there is not muob differenoe between 
them and the more dark of the Indo-Portuguese 
of Malacca. The Jakun of Johore are a hne 
race of men: many of them are taller than those 
of Malacm ; the face also is expressive and well 
characterized, and the expression of the eyes in 
many of them b a little severe. Their nose 
does not recede at the upper part, neither is it 
M flat or so broad at its base as this organ 
is in the Chinese, Gochin-Ghinese and pure 
Malay* Several of them have aquiline noses. 
Some children and young men are beautiful. 
The women are plump but not overstout. The 
Jakun of Menangkabaii States, are very short, 
their physiognomy is low, and seems to an- 
nounce great simplicity ; many of them are ugly 
and badly made. The Jakun are generally 
strong, and muscular. The hair black, 
ordinarily frizzled, but very different from 
the crisp hair of the Negro. Some of them 
leave the whole to grow on the bead, as 
the Gochin-Ghinese ; others, as many of 
those of Malacca, cut theirs entirely ; others 
chiefly of the Menangkabau States and of 
Johore, shave the head, leaving it only above 
three inches in diameter at the crown where 
they never cut it, the same as the Chinese; and 
to prevent this head of hair from being booked 
by the branches of tree in their sylvan Labita* 
tions, they tie it up in the form of a top knot. 
Tliey have scarcely any beard, and many of 
them have none at all. The women leave their 
hair to grow, and then tie it up in the same 
way as the Malay women ; but they are not 
very particular in this respect. It has been 
stated that in the forests of Pahang ere numer- 
ous tribes of the Jakun, who are at white as 
Europeans : that they are small, but very good 
looking ; and the Malays form a party and 
beat the forest in order to catch these poor 
creatures. They take their captives to Pahang 
or to Sbm, where on account of their whiteness 
and comeliness, they sell at a high price. 
They do not worship the sun nor the 
moon nor any idoL The Jakun of Malaooe, 
cannot be more than three hundred, abont 
one-half of whom are seen near Rckn and 
AyerPanat, at Ayer £ara,Gaiaim, Kommend. 
or, Bukit Stnghi ; in the river of Muar near 
Pankalang Kota, at Poghalsy, Sogil, Segamon, 


scattered over that large extent of country. 
There are Binua on the Simrong and other 
branches of the Indian whioh are in Johore, 
The southern part of Pahang is iuhabited by 
the same tribe of Binua who are found in Johore, 
some of whom have habitations whioh can 
scarcely be called houses. The Jakun of Johore 
build comfortable houses in the Malay way, 
divided into several rooms, for the private 
accommodation of the family ; with pots, 
plates, and mats as furniture, a frying pan of 
iron to cook rice, a cocoanul shell to keep 
water, and baskets to bring food. The Imuses 
are raised about six feet from the ground, and 
arc entered by a ladder like the Malay houses. 
The best houses of the Menangkabau Jakun are 
abont the same as the more simple end oom- 
mon houses of the Jakun of Johore ; others are 
rude ediflocs on the top of four high wooden 
poles ; thus elevated from fear of tigers, end 
entered by means of a long ladder. The roofs 
are often thatched with Ghucho leaves. There 
is but one room in which the whole family is 
huddled together with dogs and the bodies of 
the animals they catoh. The hots are so made 
as to be moveable at a moment’s warning ; (hey 
are ordinarily situated on the steep side of 
some forest clad hill, or in some sequestered 
dale, remote from any frequented road or foot 
path, and with little plantations of yams, plan- 
tains, and maize ; some have also patches of 
rice about them. The bones and hair of tbe 
animals whose flesh the inmates of these scat- 
tered dwellings feed upon, strew tbe ground 
near them, while numbers of dogs generally of 
a light brown colour give timely notice of the 
approach of strangers. The Jakun of Malacca 
are the most ignorant, the poorest and moat 
miserable, their best houses are about the same 
as tbe worst of those of the Menangkabau 
Jakun, and several families live without even 
having any house at all. These gather them* 
selves together to the number of flve or six 
families, they choose a place in the thickest of 
the forest, where they clear and hedge a eirole 
of about thirty feet iu diameter ; and so make 
a sort of bulwark against the numerous tigers, 
bears and panthers# they establish their dwell- 
ing in this enclosure, each family works to 
construct what will serve for a bed during the 
night, a seat in tbe day time, a table for the 
repast, and a dwelling or shelter iu bad wea- 
ther I it consists of about nfteen or twenty 
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slicks of six feet long, laid one beside the other, 
supported at the two extremities by two other 
transverse sticks which are set upon four 
wooden posts ; the whole being about two feet 
in height, four feet broad and six feet long* 
One dozen Cbuoho leaves gathered by their 
ends, cover the bed, and the beds are placed 
around the enclosure, in such a way that when 
all the persons are sleeping every one has his 
feet towards the centre of the habitation which 
is left vacant, to be used as a cook room, or 
for any other purpose. The clothes of the 
Jakun (when they wear any) are ordinarily 
the same as those used by Malays, but 
poor, miserable, and above all very unclean ; 
many of them use clothes without washing, 
from the day they receive or buy them, until 
|hey become rotten by use and dirt, and they 
are obliged to throw them away. If vermin 
are found, they are eaten with delight as in 
Cochin China. Many of them are badly dressed, 
and some nearly naked from want, for all 
desire to be clothed , and the most agreeable 
presents which can beolfered to them are some 
trowsers, sarong, baju, or some handkerchiefs 
to put round their head, in the Malay 
fashion. Tliose of them who go, habitually, 
nearly naked, do not appear so before strangers, 
excepting they have uo clothes. The Jakun 
of Juhore and Menangkabau are superior to 
the others, are the best dressed, have a great 
number of crystal, copper, tin ; and silver 
rings on their lingers, and also silver bracelets. 
The Menangkabau women are not so well 
clothed, many of them go nearly naked, at 
least near their houses and those who use 
clothes, show often an embarrassment which ! 
proves that they are not accustomed to their 
use. The Jakun of Malacca are badly 
dressed, many of the women have only 
a Sarong, and if they are married, a ring, the 
necessary present of the husband before 
marriage. The greater part of the men 
have nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of 
the terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a 
reddish brown colour, called a Sabariug, round 
their loins ; part of this comes down in front, 
is drawn between the legs and fastened behind. 
The Jakun are idle but their principal occupa- 
tion is the chase. When there is no 
more food at home the husband beats 
the forest, and sometimefi returns with 
large pieces of venison, but sometimes with 
nothing, and on such days they go to sleep 
without supper. This is the ordinary evening 
work, when the sun is near setting. In the 
day time they remain at home where they 
prepare arrows and the weapons, the sub- 
liancc with which they poison their arrows, and, 
they cook and eat the animals caught the 
day before. They traverse the jungle during 


the day seeking after rattan, dammar, garn* 
wood, and aaveral other articles of eommevoe^ 
they aemetimea cook the flesh befom they eat 
it, but at other times they eat it raw, aoma 
merely put the animal upon the Are till the 
hairs are singed, when they eoneider it as 
cooked. A traveller saw some large mon- 
keys which after having been thus cooked, were 
dished up 'upon a kind of mat as a meal to 
some seven or eight persons, who speedily 
devoured the whole. Some Jakun refuse to eat 
the flesh of elephants under the pretext that it 
would occasion sickness. A Jakun has alwaxa 
his spear, which is both a atick to walk 
with and an oflensive or defensive weapon. 
The parang, an iron blade of about one foot 
long, and two or three inches broad, with a 
haft like that of a large knife, they use to 
cut trees. Their marriages, are ordinarily 
celebrated about the month of July 
and August when fruits are plentiful. The 
bridegroom frequents for some time the house 
of his intended, and when he has obtained her 
consent, he makes a formal demand to the 
father. A day is then appointed ; and an en- 
tertainment is prepared, more or less solemn, 
according to the means of the two contracting 
parties, and their rank in the tribe. When 
the day of the maniago is arrived, the bride 
groom repairs to the house of the bride*8 father, 
where the whole tribe is assembled. The dow. 
ry given by the naan to his intended is deli- 
vered, and must consist at least of a silver or 
copper ring a few cubits of cloth perhaps or 
a pair of bracelets, other ornaments, and 
furniture are added. Sometimes the woman 
presents also some gifts to her intended and 
then the bride is delivered by her father to the 
bridegroom. Ainongst some tribes there is 
dance, in the midst of which the bride elect 
darts off into the forest followed by the 
bridegroom. A chase ensues during which 
should the youth fall down, or return un- 
successful, he is met with the jeers aud mer* 
rimentsofthe whole party, and the match is 
declared off. A (European who inhabited 
Pahang many years, said that during the 
banquet a large fire is kindled, all the congre- 
gation standing as witnesses : the bride runs 
round the fire till caught up by the groom. 
Adultery is punishable by death. It is not 
allowed to keep more than one wife. Only 
one wassMii who had two, and he was censured 
and despised by the whole tribe ; a man can 
divorce his wife and take another. If the 
divorce is proposed by the husband, he loses 
the dowry he has given to the woman • if 
the woman ask the divorce, she mutt return 
the dowry she received. The ofaiklren .follow 
the father or the mother according to iheir 
wishes ; if young they follow the mother. No 
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AaiisUnoe ii ordinAifly! fgivAn to \jing-iti 
wo«e« ; ibttr pbyiloiaiit or Bupaagi oro not 
pomitt^tooppoariii wioli onsumitan^, and 
midfrtvoa aro not known amongst them. It 
is reported thst in sereral tribes, children, so 
soon as bom^aio oarried to the nearest rivulet, 
where the^F are washed, then brought back to 
the house, where n fire is kindled, incense of 
kamunian wood thrown upon it, and the child 
tiieu paised over it several times. The practice 
of. passing children over fire was in all times 
much practiced among ancient heathen nations ; 
and it is even now followed in China and other 
places. With the dead, the corpse is washed, 
wrapped in some cloth and interred by rela- 
tions and neighbours, in a grave about four or 
five cubits deep. The sumpitan, quiver of 
arrows, knife, &e., of the deceased are buried 
with him, along with some rica, water, an<i 
tobacco. The Jakun consider white as a sacred 
colour ; and it is a peculiar subject of comfort, 
when in tlieir last sickness, they can procure 
for themselves some white cloth, in which to 
be buried. They are candid and honest, ex- 
tremely proud, and will iioi submit for any 
length of time to servile offices or to much 
control. Each tribe is under an elder, chief 
or leader termed the Batin who directs its 
movements, and settles disputes. The Jakun 
hate the Malay, aud the Malay despiae the 
Jakun. 

The woolly haired, short, race of the south 
of the Malacca peninsula are about 7,000 or 
8,000 in number. Towards the north of the 
province of Ligor, they are called Karian, to- 
wards Kedah, Perah and Salengore, Samang, 
In Quedah, Bodoauda ; between Salengore and 
mount Ophir, Mantra; those from mount Ophir 
to the coast, in the province Malacca, Jakun ; 
and the Biuua dwell in Johore, immediately 
behind Singapore. They ara forest races, living 
on deer, hog, fish, birds, roots and fruits such 
as the durian, jaok and mango. Many of 
them build on trees, 80 to 80 feet from 
the ground. In their marriages, the youth 
arranges with the girl’s parents, but the cere- 
monial remind us of the old tale of Hippo- 
menes and Atalanta. If the tribe is on the bank 
of a lake or stream, the damsel is given a oanoe 
.*ind a double biaded paddle and allowed a 
start of some distance, the suitor, similarly 
equipped atarts off in chasdt If be succeed, in 
overtaking her, she becomes his wife, if not 
the marriage is broken off. But the chase is 
generally a short one, for though the maiden’s 
arms are strong, her heart is soft and her 
nature warm and she becomes a willing cap- 
tive. If the marriage take ^place where no 
stream is near, a round circle of a certain size is 
formed. The damaetis atrippdd of all but a 
waist band, giveu half the circle’s start in 


advance, and if ^ aaoeee^ iff ninffffig ihwe 
tunes mild before the laitor eome with 
her, the is entitled to nnmin a virgin : U not, 
sbo must eonaent to the bonda of matdoioby ; 
as in the other case, but few outstrip tm 
lovenf. 

The Bodoanda is a Jakun tribe inhabidiig 
Quedah. 

Jakun men are seldom above five feet, 
high. Those of them who still retain their la* 
vage habits, use the sumpitan, poisoned 
arrows, and spear, -^Cameron 116. J. /. A. 
jp. 272, January to May 1868. yewlfold*9 
Malacca, Vol. IL p, 210. See Kedah ; 
Quedah ; India. 

JAL. Hind. Salvadors Indica also 8. 
oleoides. Kaurijal, S* Indica. The various names 
jal, wan, vanr, or pilu, are given to the Sy 
oleoides abundant south of Lahore. 8. oleoides, 
called kauravari,” is a bad fuel, quite 
useless for locomotives, but can be used for 
steamers. 

JAL A water ordeal, in which the accused 
is dipped under water, whilst an arrow is shot 
and a person runs and brings it. If, on 
his return, the accused be still alive, he is 
deemed innocent. 

JALA. Hind. Hydrilla verticillata, also 
Potamogeton gramineus, H. vcrticellata is a 
water plant ua^ in purifying sugar. 

JALA NERGUNDI. Sans. Vitex Iri- 
folia, Linn, 

JALAGA. Tel. Leeches. 

JALALABAD. A smalltown on the bank 
of the Kabul river, in a rich country between 
Peshawar and Kabul. Jelalabad was long 
the residence of a chief of the Barukzye 
family, who had a revenue of about seven lacs 
of rupees a year. The Safed Koh or Bajyal 
on its south, attains a height of 15,00U feet 
and about 30 miles on its north is the famous 
Nurgil ; on the N. VV. the lofty peaks of the 
Hindu Kush appear. It was defended by Sir 
Robert Sale during the British disasters in* 
Kabul.— Travels, VoL /. p, 23. 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p, 343. See Jellalabad. 

JALAL-UD-DIH, son of Mahomed the 
Kbarasmian. He made an inoursion into Sind in 
A. D. 1221 and plundered the people. He held 
Ghazni against Cbengiz Khan, but subsequently 
fled before him and was defeated on the banks 
of the Indus which river he swam and resided 
in Multan till 1824. He was killed, in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia. 

JALAL-UD-DIN. A famous Sufi darvesh. 
They bavo a monastery at Bokhara, dedicat- 
ed to this famous darvesh, Mularia Jalal-ud-dln, 
who, centuries ago went from Bokhara to 
Iconium. 
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JALLINDHAR, ii a town 48 miles from 
Sirhind, and 13 to the riitht ol Nskooder, on 
the Lahore rohU^—RenneWi Mmair^p, 106, 

JALA NE ROUND I also, Sindurara^ Sans. 
Yitex trifolia. 

JALAP. Eno. Fb. 

Ja^tp Ukr. I Jalapa. Lat* Bp. 

Julap is a valuable purgative drii^ obtained 
from a plant of Mexico and South America: the 
Exagonium purga, Benth, Ipomm^ purga> also 
the Ipomoca jalapa of other authors. 

JALAB.^S6e Chalar. 

JALARI CllETTU. Tel. Vatica laccifera — 
Shorca laccifura. — S. alura. 

JALASAYAII. Sans, Andropogon muri* 
catus. — Rtts. 

^ JALA TUNGA, Tel. Cypcrus procerus, 
Both, C. tenuiflorus R. i 100. 

JALBAQU. Hind, of Kaghan, Viburnum 
stcllionatum. 

JALDAUU. Hind. Armcniaca vulgaris, 
the apricot. 

JALEBI. Hind. A sweetmeat, like vermi* 
oelli. 

JALE .CITRTTU. Tel, A species of Acacia. 

JAL-GANTEK. Benq. Panicum helopiis. 

JALIDAR. Hind. Grewia Kothii, also Ilham* 
nua purpnreus and on the Sait range, Ootoncas* 
ter obtusa. — lyall, also, Gymnosporia spinosa 
and Celastrus spinosus. 

JALIKA, Sans. From jala, a net. 

J ALIKAT. Tam. A sport in the S mth of 
India : it consists in loosing, either from a large 
pen or from a number of stakes to which they 
nre lied, a lot of cattle with cloths or handker*- 
ohieves tied to their horns, money being some* 
timea knotted in the cloths,— nothing is done 
to infuriate the cattle before being released ; 
when let go, the spectators shout and cheer and 
a tremendous toin*toming is set up, this so far 
excites the animals that most of them go off at 
a gallop, and such of the spectators as wish to 
diaUnguish themselves in the eyes of their 
countrymen as swift runners and brave men, 
go after the cattle and strive to pull the clothe 
off the beasts horns, the cloth and any value* 
ble attached to it being the reward of the 
captor. 'I his may be considered the national 
amusement of the people of Madura. It is prac- 
tised at Trichinopoly, Poodoocottah, in parts 
ofTanjore, and is os much their passion, as 
horse racing is that of the people of England 
or bull baiting that of the people of Spain. 

The rich ryots, zerainders and head men are 
ibe great promoters of this kind of sport, by 
running their own cattle, &c. ; directly they 
find that its practice is attended with danger of 
being tried for an accident, it ia probable that 
they will voluntarily withdraw from actively 


contiDuing it, when it will gnatiy lose ilt in* 
terostaud eioUetnent among the people >«Dd 
they will then probably Toltmtarily gifo ii up 
and take to or iuvent some more Immiksa 
amusement* 

JALI MABA. Can. VacheHia faroesiana* 
JALKUKAR. Hind. Tulipa sielhita* 
JALLALI. A masked or mHoning detoiee 
at the Maharum. The Jallali mummers who 
adopt fancy dresses in the Mubarum^ sing. Mar* 
aiah, satires and songs. The great bulk of theln 
are low caste hindooa and pariahs, ' 
JALLUKRI. Hind. Centranthus ruber. « . 
JAL-MOOTEE. Beno. Cyperos pygmeeus. 
JALM.OK, from Bslti, a dark, hard, aerpen* 
tine-like stone, lakes a- fine polish. It is used 
like zalir niohra for cutting into cups, &c. ; the 
value of a cup is from Bs. 3 to 4. 

JALIN ? Can. Shorea laccifera, Heyne, 
JALNA (Jaulnah) in L; I9® 5l'N, and 
L. 75° 54, £. in the Dekliaii a military station, 
33 miles K of Aurangabad^ 1G5^ feet above 
the sea. 

JALNIM. Hind. Lippia nodifiora, also, 
Lycopus Europigus. 

JALNIM. Hind. Herpestes monniera. 
JALUKA. Bans. Leeches. 

JAIjUS. Arab. Literally accession, the term 
applied to the ascent of a throne. In the South* 
ern Koiikan the Jalus San or San^bJalus, has 
formed an era commencing with the year of 
Salivahaiia 1578, (A. D. 1656) and running 
on henoi forward in the ordinary solar manner. 
It corrcsf^iids exactly witli the accession of 
sultan Ali A>il Shah 11 to the throne of Beja- 
pore — Thomas* Prinaep, 

JALSOO. See Kunnwer. 

JA.M. Duk. Psidimn pyriferum, also, P, 
pomiferum. — Linn, The guava. 

JAM. A hindoo title supposed by Colonel 
I Tod to be a corruption of Sambn a titular 
1 appellation from the Sambu of Alexandria. 
It is, however, a hindu title borne by the Jam 
of Btla, the Jam of Nowanuggur in Surnshtra, 
the Jam of Kej, also the Jam of the no- 
made Mahomcdaii Jokya, a Samma tribe, west 
of Tatta and has no connexion with Jamsbid 
nor has it a Persian origin—AWm/, Bitmes* 
Kabul. See India ; Kattywar ; Kelat ; KhybCr. 
J.AM Any vessel for drinking out. 

JAM. Maleal. Eugenia jarabos.— 

JAM. A river riftming near Seonee and near 
Lodikherain Nsgpoor. 

JaMA. An article of maliomedan dress. 
JAMA. Ar. a place where roabomedan 
people assemble to pray, a house of public 
worship. 

JAMA-BANBI. Hind. Revenue Settlement 
on a village* 

JAMA CHETTU. TgL, Psidium pyrifentra; 

— Ziim. 
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^ (mm Hahi, ih« father 
of cPayaalKf^ia^wlipae mamjuA iheJaUar 
cnl ofl^tha Ma4 aC hit noUiar Pei«iDi« Sm 
Bralnnsdifla.; Sams 3 Paraa Raipii. 

^AHifADAtt, The chief or leader of imy 
Ri^mber of perionq, alio a native oommiiiioiied 
o^cer if) the native armies of India. 

.JAMAICA GINGER, uncoatod Malabar 
or ilengal ginger. 

JAMAICA YELLOW THISTLE. Arge- 
mono mexioana. 

JAMALPOOLI-SHIM. Beno. Doliehos 
ligoosna* 

JAMAL* Arab. Camel 
JAMALQOTA. Hind. Baliospermum Indi- 
ctiiD, also Croton tiglium. 

JAliALI. A Baliinh tribe, who inhabit the 
country, from the Gaj towards Sehwan ; and a 
little lower down, on the streum.— 

Journeys, Fol, //. p, 137. 

JAM-AMROOI). Hind. Guava free. 

JAMA MUSJIl) is the principal mosque 
ill Indian towns in which mahomedans meet for 
prayer and religious services. 'I'he Jama Musjid 
of Delhi coat ten lakhs of and took 

six years in its construction. It was begun and 
completed in tlie reign of Shah Jehan. 
Three of the hiifhest, the broadest and finest 
(lights of steps ill Delhi, made of stone, lead 
to the front and side entrance, wlience ttie spec* 
tator comes to a square platform. In the 
centre of this is a large cistern which is intend- 
ed for tlie performance of the “ wazu'* or ablu- 
tions before prayer. Wiiile the three ^ides open 
inwardly with a corridor and cloisters, the 
west of the square platform is the cathedral 
itself, rising in three large domes and two of 
the most stately minarets within the town of 
Delhi. Its space admits of u vast congregation 
and on the anniversary of a saint of any cele- 
brity or on any other particular occasion, it 
is crowded with mahomedans , — Tvur in liidia 
Inj French ^ p. 10. 

JAMAN. Hind. Sizygium jambolHnum;also, 
Pruniis padus, P. cerasus, also the sloe like fruit 
of Sizygium jambolanum, also a sweetmeat, 
made to resemble the fruit. 

JAMAN KUMB, of Kangra, is the fine 
white fibre of a climbing plant, but it has frequent 
knots and joints which make the fibre short. — 
FowelVt Handbook^ VoL l.p. 511. 

JAMARA. Hind. Viburnum foetena, 
Nagar jamian, is Ficus reticulata. 

JAM ASP. One of the Saasanian kings. 
JAMAUKA. Hind. Cucurbita cttrullus.^ 

JAMAWEH. Pers. Bedding. 
jamb. Hind. M a l, Eugenia jarobos. 
JAMBA. Mar. Inga xylocarpa. 

JAMB AN. A tree in Canura which grows 
from two to four feet in diameter and from 


twenty-five to forty feet in height. Iti wood is 
verv aeareo, very much reaemblea maliogany 
and ia generally os^ for hoiue farnitura.-** 

JAMBAO. Malay. A general term 
applied to species of Eugenia^ Myrtuti Ana- 
cardinm and Paidium. 

JAMB EE. A cane with stiff atema* and 
large knots, imported from China ; a afteciaa 
of CMlaroiis. 

JAMBf. Jav. Betel-nut, Areca>nut, Be* 
nang-nut from the Areca catechu palm. 

JAMBIKA. Sans, also, Nimbooka, N{. 
boo. Limbo. Beng. Hind. Citrus limonum. 

JAMBIKA, also Nimma Chettn. Tbl, 
Citrus bergamia.-— A’taao and PoU, Jioxb, W, 

JAMBIYAH. An. Hind. A crooked deggei^ 

JAMUO. Sing. Eugenia jambos-— £. 
The bark is used as a mordant for blue and 
black dyes, also, Bbno., Jambosa aquea. I), 

a, r. ^ A. 

JAMBO-iRlNG. SoMATRA. Anacardium 
occidentale. — Linn. 

JAM BOOL A. Singh. Citrus decumana.-— 
Linn. iV A Foicb. 

JAMBONS. Fk. Hams. 

JAMBOSA AQUKA,—y?.C. fF.andA.^ 
Prod. /. ^‘i2t Itoxh ; Wiffhtf hones, 

Engonia aquea, IF. ill. I Eugenia sylvesirts, 

I A/oon's Cat, 

JAMBOSA AQUEA. 

Jambo Bbn( 3. | WAl jsinbeo-gasB SiNoa. 

Abundant in the Central province of Co v Ion 
up to an clfiviition of 5,000 feet. — Thw, En, 
PI, Zeyl. p. 1 15.— See Eugenia aquea. 

JAMBUSA DOMESTIOA V. 0., Jambosa 
malacccnsis, JJ. C, Jambosa purpnracens, I), 
0., are syns of Eugenia rnalecoensis — Linn, 

JAMBOSA VULGARIS, V, a, sya. of 
Eugenia jambos. — Linn. 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRICA.-? 

Eugenia (.f.) cylindricn, | Eugenia (J.) Mociflora 

le, I r. ic. * 

A moderate sized tree of the Ambngamowa 
district, in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 8 000 
feet. — Tim. En. Pi. Eeyl, ii. p, H5 * 

JAMBOSA MALACCENSI3, D. 0., syu. 
of Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. * ^ 

JAMBOSA SALICIFOLIA- P 
Pao Jambodi. ..Mahr. 

A crooked tree growing much on the rivers 
of the Bombay Deccan country. The stem is 
generally useless for house purposes, on 
account of its crookedness, but (lie straight 
shoots arc eagerly sought after as rafters.*— 
Dr. QVteon, 

JAMBOSA VULGARIS, DeCandolU, syn 
of Eugenia jambos. ^ 

JAMBU. lli.ND. Inga xylocarpa. 



JAMUR. 


JAMNA. 


JAMBU also Pedda Neredu. Tel. Eajre- 
nia iambolant.— or Byaigium jambo- 
lanuiBi of yP. ortfi A. it tho rose apple and 
is so denominated from its odour. From the 
Jaiabti 1 very fine plum-coloured dye, is ex- 
tracted; both tbeJambu and the Teemree bear a 

pleasant sub-acid fruit.— Poafaa*c WtiUm 

Mia, Voh ILjp. 48. 

JAMBU DWIPA. Sans. In the Hindu 
Cosmost one of the seven grand divisions of 
the earth, including Asia, and so named from 
the tree called Jambu abounding iiiit* Modern 
commentators, however, allege that it refers 
only to certain parts of the interior of Asia, 
the Eden of the hindus. In this sense Jam- 
bud wipa, is the central division of the world. 
India is so called in the Puranas. 

JAMBU MALACCA MARAM. also 
Jambu Malacca Pallara. Tam. The tree and 
fruit of Eugenia Malaccensis. 

JAMBUL. Mahr. Eugenia jainbolana 
JAMBU-MONAT. Malay. AnacarUium 
OCcideiilMle—ZirtM. Cashew-nut tree. 

JAMBU-NAWEL MARAM. Tam. Euge- 
nia jamboa. — Linn. 

JAMHU-NEKEDU, also Pedda Neredu. 
Tel. Eugenia Jarabolann, Zaw— (large var.) 
Ji. it. 484 S)zigiura Jam. — IP. and A, 
1015-/fWc, 20. 

JAMBAVATl. Sans. From Jambavaii, 
the name of a certain bear. 

JAMCANA. Tel, Colton Carpets. 
JAMDANEE, Hind, A dowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

JAMDaNEE. — ? A sort of leathern port- 
manteau. 

JAMED-ALU. Kabn. In Coorg, a predial 
slave. 

JAMEL. Arad. Camelus dromedarius.— 
Linn* The C’amel propeily Jamal. 

JAMES, Commodore, commanded the E I. 
Company’s Marine Force in India. In 1755, 
in alliance with the Mahrattas, he sailed from 
Bombay, to attack the strongholds of Angria, 
and on the 2nd April, unaided by the Mali- 
rattas he took Severndroog niid (jo!i, Bancoot 
aurrendered on the 8tli April and in February 
1756 he attacked Giieria. 

JAMES, Colonel, Henry, B. E., Author 
of (Jencral description of the Country of Abyssi- 
nia and of the different Routes leading into it. 

JAMES AND MARY. A daugerous shoal 
in the Hoogly, it is an English corruption of 
the Hiudustaui words Jabas marra, a ship 
struck. 

JAMHUT. SeeKelat. 

JAMI. A celebrated Persian poet. See 
Ahmedi Jami. 

JAMI. See Kazzilhash. 

JAMUR. Hind. Ficus carica, also F. 
caricoidcs. 


JAMI-UT-TUARIKH. FreI nllah Rashid, 
otherwise Rashid-od^din, son of Imad-ud dau- 
lah, Abu’l Khair, was born at Hamadan 
about A. D. 1247. His enemies, in the 
latter part of his life, called him a Jew 
both by birth and religion. The latter part 
of the assertion is disproved, both as to 
himself and bis immediate predecessor, but 
Quatremere is inclined to think that he was 
possibly of Jewish descent, as he shbWa an 
acquaintance with Jewish rites and customa 
singular for a mahomedan statesman. Ibn 
Batuta (ii, 116), who saw Rashid’s son 
attending as wazir on Abu Said Khan at 
Baghdad, says that the father, Khwaja Ra- 
shid, had been an emigrant Jew. 

Said-ud’daulah, the chief minister and 
favourite of Argun the father of Oljaitu, 
was a Jew. He had studied agriculture, 
architecture and metaphysics. He was 
an adept in mahomedan theology and 
controversy and was acquainted with 
Hebrew, Arabic. Mongol. Turk and Persian, 
His greater work was called by the author 
the Jami'Ut-tti#arikh, Collection of His- 
tories” or Historical Cyclopmdia, which in fact 
it is. It contained histories of the Tartar and 
Turkish tribes, of Chingiz and his race, and of 
the Persian khans in particular, includiug his 
master Oljaitu ; of various dynasties of Wes- 
tern Asia, of Mahomed and his companions, 
of the prophets of Israel, the Ccesars and several 
Christian princes ; of China and of India. It 
concluded, or was intended to conclude, with a 
universal geography, but it is doubtful if this 
was ever written, though the existing portions 
of the work contain many geographical notices. 
— Yule Cathay, JJ. p. 255. 

JAMKALUM, or Jamcana, Tbl. Cotton 
carpets. 

JAMMI CIIETTU. Tel. Prosopis spici- 
gera.— ZfVw W. and A. also, Adeuauthera 
aculeala. — Roxh^ 

JAMMU. Hind, Prunus padus. 

JAMMU GADDI. Tel. Typha elephan- 
tina,— Ana-b. 

JAMNA. A river of Hindustan, which rises 
in long, 78® 24* E. lat. 30® 35* N. in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the hot springs 
of Jamnotri. C7aptam Johnson, on the i2th 
May 1828, found theriver issuing from a snow 
bed at an elevation of 10,840 feet above the sea. 
The Jumna is also called the Kal Yamuna, 
or black Yamuna, and Kalinde or tb4 black 
pool” from Kaniya having destroyed the hydra 
Kaliya which infested it. The poet Jydiva 
styled the Yamuna the blue daughter of the sun. 
The Jumna is a feeder of tiie Ganges, 
which it joins at Allahabad. 'Ihe principal 
feeder of tho Jumna is the Chambul, which * 
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JAMU. 


JAKM-ASHTAMf. 


takes its rise on the Vindhya mountaius. See 
Allahabad ; Ganges ; Krishna ; Baraiwati. 

JAUNOTRI* A mouQtaia in the Hima- 
laya, in long. 31® 0’ N. j lat. 78® 29* Jfi. in 
Garhwal, on the left bank of the Jumna, aboat 
8 miles N* of Kharsali. The hot spring ** Bassu 
Tarta** and the level of the Jumna there, is 
9,793 feet above the sea. Roh. 8ch*L 

JAMO Uhia. Eugenia jaiabolana.— 
Roxh, 

JAMOA. IItnd. Sohleichera trijuga, also 
Elmodendron Koxburghih 
JAMONE8. Sp« llains. 

JAMOOM, Hind. Ru^'cnia Jambolana, syn. 
of CalyptiHiithes caryophylijfoJia WillJ, Sioart: 
also, Calypirauthes jambolana or Syzyium 
jambolana. 

JAMPAN. Hind. A litter for the hills. 

JaMPsIANYA. See Siva. 

JAMROOL, Beng. Eugenia alba. 

JaMHUIL Ae. A ceremonial at the Kaba, 
in Mecca, in which pilgrims throw sUmes, as 
if at tlie devil : it originated from Abraham 
throwing stones at the ram sent to take the 
place of his son. See Kaba. 

JAMSAN. Hind. A kind of earth con- 
taining an alkali, useful in alum manufactui'c. 

JAMSKTJEE JEEJEEBHOY, a Parsee 
merchant of Bombay, of a princely "generous 
disposition, was knighted by the queen of Eng- 
laud on the 3rd March was subsequently 
created a baronet — obit, 14th April 1859. 

JAMSIIID, The fifth king of the Peslida- 
(liaa dynasty of Persia, who, according to Bailey, 
flourUued 3,209 years before the Christian era. 
The Shah Namah describes him ns the lust to 
civilize mankind, and the Persian writers con- 
sider the has reliefs at the ruins of Perse- 
polis — still visible in all their pristine beauty 
after a lapse of live thousand years,— to be re- 
presentations of the court of Jainsliid, more 
especially on the festival of the Nouroz. The 
celebrated Persian poet Fardusi, wrote the 
ShahnanriHh in D. 1000, containing three 
heroes, Jamslud, Faridmi and (larshasp, as 
ti^e three eailii St repieseiitatives of the geiie- 
lations of mankind. A little way from tlie 
gate of the entrance of Toos, there stauds a 
dome ornamented with lacquered tiles bo siiiali 
as seemingly to form a part of some private 
house ; this dome covers the dust of this 
celebrated poet who after the unworthy 
treatment he received from shah Mahraood, 
Ghazuavi, retired there to die.— 

Journey into Kliaraian^ p. 510, See Fardusi.— 

J.\MU. A town and district in the western 
Hiinslsya, in long. 33^ 44' 5" M., lat. 7 5"^ 
6P 4'' fi. 'file town of Jamu, in the valley 
of the Ohenab is 1,500 feet above the sea, and 
the bed of the Cheiiab is a little above i,000 
feet. 'Xhe bouudary mountaius of Jamu rise 


12,000 to 14,000 feet. Jamu, is the capital ot 
a principality of which the rulers arc Dogm 
Rajputs. The town contains 7,000 ot 8,000 
people. It is built on the summit of the first 
wooded sloping ridge that rises from thp plains 
of the Punjab and on the right bank, at theplaoe 
where it is divided by a narrow ravine which 
allows an exit to the river Uavi ? in its way 
to its junction with the Chenab.— Viune. SchL 
JAMUKARAM. Tam. Carpets. 

JAMUN. Hind. Calyplranthes caryophyl- 
Hfolia ? : also Syzygium jambolanum ; also^ 
Prmius padus. 

JAMUNA. Hind, Cerasus cornnta, also 
Prunus padus or bird cherry. 

JAN. In liidja the Jan, the Gin of the 
Arabian nigh is, is only known amongst the 
raahomedans. In Sind, the Jan resembles the 
Pvvccca or Puck of Britain, The Jan of the 
Baluch hills is wayward and often morose, but 
not necessarily malignant. He is described ns 
dwarfish with large eyes, and covered with 
long hairs, and often changes to the form of a 
camel, goat or other animal. On meeting n 
Jan, it is essential not to bo alarmed, to use 
civil language. The Jan can become the ser- 
vant of man and work hard.— 

JAN. Hind. Urtica beterophylln. 

JAN. Hind. Pkks. Life soul spirit, hence, 
Jaiidar brave, spirited. Jaiiwar, animal, an er- 
pressiou of alfecti un. 

JAN. See Semang. 

JAN- 1- A DAM. Hind. Ajuga decumbens, 
JANACJIKTUJ. Tjiii. (Irowia rotundi- 
tolia. — Ju8», IV . and 'riiis name is applied 
to several sp. of Hrewia, 

JAN AKA. See Ksbetriya. 

JANAKIJA. Mai.kal. Costins speciosiie. 
JAN AM ASIHaMI, the nativity of Krishna 
held as a festival on the 8th day of the month 
Bhadra. It is also called Goknl-Ashtnmi 
and is a liiiidoo festival in commemoration 
of the birth of Krishna, an event whicfi 
is said to have taken place at Mathura, 
at midnight, about the 22ml August, on the 
Sill of ShravHii. One vuishnava sect keeps 
the holiday Janam on the 8th and another on 
the 9th of Shravan, Krishna is stated to have 
been bora of^ Hevaki, niece of Kans, king of 
Mathura. Kans having had it predicted that 
one of his race would destroy liim, he en- 
deavoured to compass the death of DevakPa 
otfspring in which he failed, and on the 9tli 
Krishna was removed to the house of a cow- 
herd named Nanda. X'he worshippers abstain 
during the day from certain articles of diet, at 
niuht they bathe ami ornament the image and 
oiler the tulsi, or Ociinum sanctum. On the 
following day, a brahman serves as pojari, and 
alterwarns he himself is worshipped. The 8tli 
day is held l.y the Gaoli or cowherd race as a 
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great jubilee day, from the circumstance of 
Krishna having been reared by one of their 
people, they join bands and dance, and shout 
Govinda, Govinda. The shrines of Kanoba 
are murh visired at night, the JBliagat of the 
shrine by 8eH-flag<*ilation, becomes hysterical, 
which is deemed by the people to be a posses- 
sion by the deity, on which they prostrate 
tlieinselres, burn incense and present sick peo- 
ple to the Bhagat. On the follow ing day, the 
Bhagat’s disciples work themselves into hyste- 
rics. — Bombay Qazetteer. 

JANAMKJAYA. See Inscriptions 

JANaM PATRI and Tripno. The forrncr 
is indispensable to every hindoo child, being 
at once his horoscope and the guide throughout 
life. — Richard F, Burton's Sinde, p. 399. Sec 
Janm. 

JANAPa, also, SlIANAPA. Tam. Crotalaria 
juncca. Still hemp. 

JANA PATjASKRU. Tkl. Antidcania pu- 
bcscena. — Roxh. 

JANA PH AL. Situated near a spur of the 
Adjunta hills, and the head-cpiarters of the 
Mekhur district. The maximum heat in the 
hottest weather is 98^, about the same as at 
(/hindwarra or Raitool in the Central Provinces. 
Janupliul is thirty-six miles from Akolah. 

JANAPUM. Tam. Thin rope made of the 
fibre of Crotalaria juncca. 

J A N A S PEC idiS A. ( j m k l. syii . of Costus 
speeiosus. 

JANA8THANA. This plac<‘ is the niodfrii 
Nasick, situated on the (Joclaveri, not far from 
the western (ihats, and a place of pilgrimage. 
lliud. n, rol, 1 . /). 

J and. lliNU. of Murree Hills, Indigofcra 
arboren. 

JANl). Hind. Zizyphus iniinmularin, also 
Acacia kucopliloM, ami Pros.ipis spicigera. 

JANDAH. IliNi). Aristida deprossa. 

JVNDl. Mind. Astragalus inulluTps, also 
Pro'opis spicigera, and Ralloia linibata. 

JANDIAM. TkI/. 'rile sacred chord of the 
hiiidiis. See Poifu ; J^oiiar ;Zaudiaro. 

JANE or PA MBAS A. Tkl. Tncliaurus 
cricoidca, IF. and J. 1 13, Ir. L'2. 

JANEMAJAYA. 'I'lic sacrifice of sunkes. 

JANEO. Hind. 

Janwv/ .Mxiia. 1 Ynjno Pavit^ .. SvN.sr, 

This cord or string falls over !he Jelt 
shoulder to the right hip. It is worn by 
the hrahmaOt kshntrya and vaisya ca.stes, by 
the Ved or Bed of Bengal, and in the Dekhaii 
hv the five artificer castes.— B'l/i. Gloss, See 
Jandiam ; Zonsr. 

J ANGAL. Hind Rough tracts of wood and 
grass ; a forest or jungle. * 

J ANGAL BELL Hind. Salix sp. 

JANGAIi PAHUNGl. Hind. Quercus 
scmccarpifolifl. 


JANG AM. Sansc. The priest of the lingaef; 
or lingayet sect, called also Hngawant, and in 
the south of India, Yira saiva, a hindu sect, 
worshippers of 8iva, under the usual form of a 
liiigani which is worn, of small size, made of 
copper or silver in a little casket suspended 
round the neck, tied in the turban, or fastened 
on the arm In common with the saiva sect gene- 
rally, the Jangama smear their foreheads with 
vibhuti or ashes, and wear necklaces, and 
carry rosaries made of the rudraksha seed. 
They are few in Upper India, but in the south 
they are numerous and the Aradliya and Pan^ 
daram, the officiating priests of the Saiva 
shrines, are commonly of this sect. The sect 
is stated to have originated with Basava. 
'Die sectarian JangaiiiH religion is one of 
the most bigotted and exclusive in all 
India : and, greatly disliking brahmins, these are 
excluded from their villages shutting out fr*»m 
themselves at the same time the only, until 
rrcciilly, learned people of India, The people 
of a village near Kalladghi, purposely abstained 
from diggirijr wells, and in the dry weather had 
to go about three miles to the Gutparbah river 
for water, acting thus, as they said, to prevent 
braliinins settling among‘<t them. 

The three words, Oni ! “ (lurii, Liiiga, Jan- 
gam” comprise the creed of the sect, and 
evidently were intended to disavow every part 
of the braraiuical priestly tyranny. This 
niYstic phrase is thus expounded. The iin.'ge 
(lingam) is the drily : the jangam is the wearer 
or fellow worshippers : and he who breailics 
ilie sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. 

Tlic Aradhyn sect arc brahmans, who though 
jaiigains, retain tin ir caste. 

The Banijaga are followers of the jangam 
customs, and seem to he of the Vaisya race. 

riic Lingaet, Lingadari, or Vira Saiva 
sect, Ijingnwnnt, Lingadliara, and Lingamat 
worsliip Siva, in the form of a lingain. The 
sect was founded in the 1 2th century, by 
Biisiiva, a brahman residing at Kalliani in 
the centre of the peninsula. In common with 
the Jangiuna the\ are “ vira saiva hindus, whose 
Side object of wor‘<hip is the liegnm, a model 
of whieh they citFiy on their arms, or suspend 
III caskets of silver or gold around their necks. 
'I hey are sectarian saivavi, for they do not, 
III their cieed recognize c.istcs nor acknowledge 
bralim.-ins. The customs and belief of this sect 
were fully described by Mr* C. P. Brown in 
Hie Madras Literary Jmirnal. They are very 
nuiiieroin amongst the Oanarese speaking 
people from sSaleiu through Mysore noriliwards 
to Panderpoor on the Kistnah,and further north 
and east towards Kalliani fort, where the sect 
was originated in the thirteenth century by a 
brahman named Basava. But further north, 
even in the Oomraoti district of East Berar, 
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there wrcra, in 186D, 7,ft70 of this sect. Their 
avoofttioQS ftre almoet solely those of civil life, 
as aKriculiarists and shop-keepers. Tliey are 
rigid in external ceremonial but they have 
loose ideas in morals, probably resulting fr«>m 
what Wilson states as their belief in the inferi- 
ority of women and from their licentious habits 
they are often before the criminal courts. The 
great bulk of them are such rigid vegetarians, 
they will not even bring any living creature to I 
a desh eater. Their dislike to brahmins is sucii 
that they use every means to prevent their 
settlement in their villages ; but, though by 
their religion they should abstain from rnsie 
distinctions they are the most exclusive of alt 
the religionist in India, the followers of every 
diderent trade or avocation refuse to eat toge- 
ther or intermarry, the Jangam alone adhering 
to their law. They have made the differences in 
their avocations eqtiivalent to the caste or race 
distinctions of other liindoo people. The 
Jangama, the priests of the Liugact sect, are 
often married, so often, indeed, that tliey are 
classed Virakta Jangam and (irihasht Jangam, 
or nsdhtic and domestic Jangarna. 

All these anti-hraliminical worshippers of 
Siva, who are called Jangam, Vira saiva or Linga- 
dhori, are easily recognized by their wearing a 
small idol, either hung on the breast or hound 
on the arm. These arc the disciples of JJnsava 
whom they regard as a form of the god Siva, 
'fhey arc wulcly spread throughout the south of 
India, among the Canarose, the relugii and 
the Tamil Nations. — /irow)i*h Kimui/ of the 
Creed f Guntom^, and LHeraUre of the Jan- 
fitatm, p. 7. 

JANdAll. See Boat. 

JANdATA. Tbl. TheSatana wanloo, Jherra 
wanloo, and Dhasra wanloo are three mendi- 
cant sections of religious devotees of the liin- 
doos. The Satana keep a god “ Permaloo,” the 
image of an incnruHtion of Vishnu in their 
houses and worship it daily. Tliey perambulate 
the streets morning and evening aud accept 
alms from all hut the lowest cartes. They 
often demand alms tlirealening otherwise to 
bum themselves with a lamp or toich. The 
Dhasra play on the “ Jangala,*' ‘‘Tartce” 
and Sincoo and hold an iron worshipping 
lamp in their hands. They walk before the 
corpse when it is carrie<l to the funeral pile. 

JA.NGKI.AM PAHKNUA. Male.al. Vitis 
(juadrangnUris.— - IPa//. 

JANGGOLO. See Kris. 

JANGKANG. See Kyan. 

Jang K. AH. Malay. Anchor. 

J.\NGrjEEG, See Kunawar. 

JANGLl. Hind. A term applied to wild 
plants, grains, &c , as opposed to cultivated. 
Jangli badam, Hind. Sterculia ftetida. 

Jangli Binda. Hind. Hibiscus sp. 


I Jangli frast, Hind. Populus alba* 

I Jangli Kits, Hind. Edwardsia molhV 

Jangli Mehndi, Hind. Aromanmaanriculata. 

Jangli Murgii, Hind. Gatlua soniieratii 
Temm, G. ferrugineus Chnel. 

Jangli Palak) Hind. Rumex acutus. 

Jangli-powar, Hind. Cassia obtusifoHa. 

Jangli Samak, Hind. Fanicum colonuui. 

Jangli sankokra, Hind. Hibiscus Sj?. 

Jangli sarson, Hind. Sisymbrium iris, 

Jangli bulgur Hind. Boletus igniarius, 

Jangli-sur. Hind. Hog. 

Jangli tamaku. Hind. Sohehus orixensis. 

JANGLOT, a wood of Java considered by 
the natives as tlie toughest wood produced in 
the island, ami is always employed for bows 
wiien procurable ; the tree is of a moderate 
size. 

JANGUSH. Hind, Arum curvntum. 

JAN H AVI. Sans. From Janhoo, a sage, 

JAN- 1- AD AM. Hind. Ajuga hractenla ; 
Ajuga reptaus, also Salvia lanata. 

JANIIMIA. A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Kuphorbiacem, It has 
inomeeious ffowers ; calyx campanulalc, 6- 
parted, petals wauling; stamens lO in the mala 
ffowers, filaments unequal, distinct, arrang- 
ed round a disc. In the female flowers the 
style is one ; stigmas consolidated into a 
rugose mass : cap.snie 3-coccoua. 

JANUMIA MANIHOT.— 

Jiilropha imiuihot, Linn, I Manihot utilliWnma, 
Itoxb I Pohl. 

V\i lau-pe-nnntj Myttiik j MaraValli kclangu.TAM,’ 
Bukm. Aal vulli kclangu ,, 
Marachhii, C\N >1 alkal. Mann vnlli gadda . Tkl.' 
Tapioc.i, Mandioc.CosHava Mann pondalam ; 

Hitter OasKava ... li no. j Karra pen dalam ,, 

Tapioca is the farina inanufacliired from the 
expressed juice of the tubers of the Janipha 
manihot. Great care is requisite in its pre- 
paration as the roots contain a poisonous prin- 
ciple which is only got rid of by the application 
of strong beat. Tfie poorer classes of British 
India use the t.ipioca flour, hut none is ex- 
ported. 'I'lie plant flirivps in any soil, aitliough 
a sandy loam is the best. It requires no culti- 
vation wliatevcr, and is oecasiDinilly met with 
in Aracan, growing wild in ihe jungle. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1S55, excellent 
tapioca was oxhihiterl by Mr. Rundall, of 
Itazole, iie.ir linjahmiimiiy- Various other 
samples of Hill Tanioea” were also exhibit- 
ed--- obtained from ilie roofs of flifferoiit speciea 
of Arum, l)ios»:orea, or terrestriul orchids ; 
but none of them appeared important. Tapioca 
is prepared in S. America from two species of 
Janipha, or the hitter and sweet cassava or 
manioc roots. From the facility with which 
the bitter cassava can be rasped into flour, it 
is cultivated almost to the exclusion of the 
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eweet variety, which contains in its centre a 
tough, fibrous, ligneous, cord. The bitter, 
variety however, contains a highly acrid 
and poisonous juice, which is got rid of by 
heat or by fermentation, so that cassava 
bread is quite free from it. When the juice 
has been carefully expressed, the fecula or 
flour is washed and dried in the air without 
heat, and forms the Brazilian arrowroot of 
cornraerce ; but wljen dried on hot plates it 
becomes granular and forms tapioca. An arti- 
ficial tapioca is made with gum and potato 
starch. The granules of this are larger, whiter, 
and more brittle and morq soluble in cold water 
than genuine tapioca. 

Casava or Bitter Cassava, arc the West 
Indian names both of the .laniphamanihot, and 
of the Cassava or manioc starch prepared from 
that plant, from which also are prepared cassava 
meal or flour, or Brazilian arrowroot, also cassava 
cakes or bread. The cassava is called in Bra- 
zil MandisCii The Janipha manihot plant grows 
about G or 8 feet high, with a tuberous root 
weighing up to lbs. 30. The acrid milky juice 
when fresh is poisonous, but the roots are 
washed, scraped, ground or grated into a pulp, 
and the juice pressed out and preserved. The 
pulp or meal that remains is called Couaque 
and is made info Cassava cakes or Cassava 
bread. The expressed juice by standing, de- 
posits a white powder, which when washed 
and dried forms what the British call Ta- 
pioca meal or Brazilian arrow root, by the 
Vrcncli “ Moussache” and in Ouiaina, C)'pipn, 
and when this is dried on hot plates, the 
grains of fecula bvnst and adhere together and 
form tapioca. The expressed juice is .some- 
times fermented with treacle into an intoxi- 
cating fluid. Pearl Tapioca is not from this 
plant but fiom potato starch. Sweet cassava 
is prepared from the Mauihot aipi which is 
similar to J. Manihot, but has no deleterious 
properties. 

Inpioea is prepared from the starch of the 
bitter cassava but by washing and granulat- 
ing on hot plates, by which the. concretions 
are formed, as seen in commerce. 

Cassava flour, or meal, fiom which cas- 
sava bread is nnulo, is obtained from the Ja- 
niplia manihot, by grating the root, express- 
ing the juice by pressure and then drying the 
riisidual Ciikc and pounding. It is called 
Aloussache by the French. 

Cassada root is a name of the root of the 
Janipha manihot. 

Cnssarcep, the concentrated juice of tlic 
bitter cassava, forms the basis of the West 
India dish pepper pot. One of the remarkable 
properties of cassaim-p, is that meat placed in 
it is preserved longer timn by any other pro- 
cess of cooking,— On the, Cut- 


lure and Manvfocture'of Tapioca Jairopka 
Mamkoi, J. 1\ Lanfflois. Joum. IhrU 
Socy. Vol. XI/, \n: Hog§. Birdwood. 
See Janipha manihot- Food; Janipha; CawaviH^ 
Manioc. 

JANJER.\. SceSidi. India, 

JANJI. ?ee Hydrocharidacea. 

JANKEK. Ses Knnawer. 

JANKSTEE BONG. See MaryuK 

JANKUJI, See Mahratta Governments. 

JANM. Sans. Birth. Janma Patri, is the 
paper on which the horoscope is prepared at a 
child’s birth. See Janam-Patri. 

JANSAM. Chin. Ginseng. 

J ANTI ANA. An. Gentiana lutca, Linn, 

JANNUBEE. Sec Kunawer. 

JANOTiAH. Hind. Gum Arabic. 

JANTONG. xMalav. Plantain leaf, 

JANGMU. Tej.. CrotaJdria juncea, Linn, 
C. tenuifolia, li. iii. 263. 

JANUPA-NAR. Tam. fibre of Crotalaria 
juncca.— 

JANUS. See Saras wati. 

JANWA, the zone, cord or thread *worn 
by several classes or castes of hindoos. 
Ibe brahminical cord consists of six or more 
threads of cotton, called the poila or janwa, 
with which every lad is invested at the age 
of eleven or twelve years, and constitutes the 
sacred distinctive badge of that class. On the 
solemn occasion of llieir investiture, the youths 
are first taught the mysterious words entitled 
the Gayatri, “ Let us meditate on the adorable 
light ot the sun, the divine ruler, may it guide 
our intellects.” — Ed, Buroii Uiigeri Travels 
in Kaskun)\ p. 38. 

JAN War. a Uajpnt tiibe in Bundelcund. 

J.\PA-TTisd. a repetitiou of the name of 
Ram.i, n religious rite of the Dadu Pantlii 
Vaishnava. Bee Dadu Panthi ; Japa-Mala. 

JAPAO. Thibetan, ('iiinrse brick tea 
imported over the Chinese frontier. 

JAPA-MALA. Hind. Tli is rosary consists 
of twenty-seven beads, which are told over 
four tiiius, the number of one hundred and 
eight being the most proper for the repeti- 
tion of such forms as “ Ram, Ram, Bam I” 
'Vah, Guru ji ki Fatah!” “ Shri Qanesaya 
Naniahn,” ! &c. — Ulchard F, Burton's 8indht 
p, I ID. See Japai 

JAPAN. This island empire forms a very 
extensive chain stretching from the south 
point of Korea. It is situated between the 
2Gth and 52nd degrees of north latitude and 
the 128th and ISlst of east longitude, and 
embraces a population of nearly 40 or 50 
millions of souls. It is composed of four or 
five large, and, including all its dependencies 
of the Lew-Kew group and the Kurile archi- 
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pelagOy it is sai()» of as many as 8,350 small- 
er i^ndi and ialets, svretcliing along the 
ooaat of Asia, in a N> and E. N. K> direo'* 
tion, their shores being washed by the sea 
of Japan and the north Pacific ocean, ami 
separated from the Corea gulph by Manohooria. 
Marco Polo was the first European traveller 
to notice it. It is bounded on the north by the 
Sea of Okotsk, and the independent portion 
of the island peninsula of Sagaleen ; to the 
east by the North Pacific Ocean ; to the south 
by the Eastern Sea of (Jhina ; and to the West 
by the Sea of Japan. Until the year 1870, this 
empire possessed two sovereigns, the spiritual 
one, the Mikado or head of the religion of the 
country, and theTycun. Zeogun, or Cobo, the 
chief of the state, who h»-ld his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. COO, Japan was ruled 
by Zin-mu-tin-wu, or the divine conqueror, 
who was a Chinese warrior and conqueror 
and the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which, 
about the I6th century, became set aside from 
temporal affairs. With small localities ex- 
cepted, the whole ranp of the empire is 
subject to violent volcanic action, and in 1703, 
Yedo was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. 
Fudsi Yaraa, near Yedo, is a high .volcanic 
mountain, at present inactive, but tradition 
reports it to have risen in one night, and 
as it rose, there occurred a depression in the 
earth near Miako, which now forms the lake 
of Mit-su*no-umi. In A, D. 804, it burst 
asunder from its base upwards, and at its 
last eruption in 1707, it covered Yedo, with 
ashes. It is crested with snow, and presents 
the appearance of a truncated cone, and the 
gathering of a white cloud around its summit, 
is a sign of bad weather. U is 12,450 feet 
high, standing comparatively alone out of the 
plain, for the other hills near are as nothing, 
and appear more like part of the slope leading 
to it than a separate range. There is almost 
always a little snow on the summit, and when 
seen on a clear morning or evening, cut sharp 
Mid distinct against the sky, it is a magnificent 
object, and well worthy of the veneration be 
stowed upon it. But the greatest volcano is 
Wun-sen-ta-ki, or the mountain of Imt springs, 
on a promontory of Kiu-siu on which rests 
perpetual snow. It is feared and worshipped by 
the Japanese. In A. 1). 1793, an eruption 
occurred which destroyed Sima-bara with 
nearly 60,0t)0 people, and so altered the coast 
line that mariners failed to recognize the once 
familiar scenes of their voyages. In the island 
of Kill siu, there were in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, five volcanos in a 
atate of activity. The numerous islets also 
are all of volcanic origin, and some were then 
in a state of activity. The four larger islands 
are Nipon, Kiu-siu, Jesso, and SikoflP, which 


f ogeiher form a grou[» not dissimilar in goo- 
graphical configuration to Great Britain and 
Irsknri. In the first island are situated Yedo 
and Miako, the two capitals« the Tycoon^ the 
temporal sovereign, residing in Yedo and the 
Mikado or spiritual sovereign dwe)t[in Miako. 
The island of Nipon popularly called Japan, and 
known to the Chinese as Yang-hoo, or Jih-pun- 
kwo, is the largest, and its name signifies land 
of the rising sun. — Kiu-siu or Ximo, the most 
southern of this group, in lat. 32^ 44' N. 
and long. 129^ 62” V E. has the harbour of 
Nangasaki on its western side, is a hundred 
and fifty miles north to south by two hundred 
and seventy east to west. — SikofT is about a 
hundred miles in length by sixty in breadth. 
The gross area of the tmpire is estimated 
at 265,500 square ndles. Sagalecn island 
is a little smaller in extent than Nipon, 
and was formerly divided between the Chinese 
and Japanese, the former holding the northern 
and the latter the southern half. Its native 
population are the Kurile, a very hairy, wild 
and untutored race. The chief town in the 
Island of Jesso, is Matsmai: the second is 
H&kodadi. Matsmai is an imperial city, built 
upon undulating ground, and the hills near are 
covered with oaks, firs, cedars, poplars, the 
yew, the ash, cypress, birch, aspen and maple. 
Within sight of llakodadi, and at the distance 
of about twcnly five miles, is an active volca- 
no, but no smoke can be seen from Hakodadi. 
The crater forms nearly a circle, from 1,500 to 
2,000 yards round. The ground is in some 
places so hot that the hand could not touch it. 
This volcano at about twenty miles distant 
and five from llakodadi, throws up a hot sul- 
phur spring, the heat of its water being 109'' in 
the warmest part. The natives use it as a 
bath ; and regard it as almost n certain cure in 
cases of skin disease. Men, women, and chil- 
dren all go in together, perfectly naked. Ha- 
dfljis a port in Nipon, about 40 miles from 
Simoda, and is built on a plain, eighty miles 
from the metropolis, it contains about 8,000 
people. 'I'he town is divided into wards sepa- 
rated by wooden gates. Jt contains nine bud- 
dhist and one sintii temple. Since the treaty 
of Kanagawa, by which the port was opened to 
the Americans, Simoda has been raised to the 
dignity of an imperial city. A hot spring 
flows from a rock at Simoda, stated lo be sul- 
phurous. In Jesso, the coasts are more peopled 
than in the intciior, the more fertile lands be- 
ing the nearest the ocean. The rcveise of this 
occurs in Nipon, where the sea skirts are cha- 
racterised by rugged cliffs, with barren rocky 
liills adjoining, the interior alone being peopled* 
The religious and supreme emperor who lived 
at Miako, had twelve wives and twenty-five 
other consorts. Neither the hair of his head, 
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his beard or his nails were ever cut. All his 
viotusla were prepared in new vessels, which arc 
broken after using them, and liis garments re- 
newed daily were also daily destroyed, to pre- 
vent any others using them. When be went 
abroad, he was carried in a palanquin, from 
whence he could see without being seen. This 
supreme emperor alone lived in polygamy, all 
the people having but oue wife. 'L'he Lew-Kew 
group or kingdom, consists of thirty*8ix islands 
lying between those of Kiu-siu and Formosa. 
The island of Lew-Kew is tlie largest of the 
group, which is tributary lo the empire of Ja- 
pan, through the prince of Satsuma. Lew-Kew 
island is about GO miles in length from north 
to south with a varying breadth of from five to 
ten miles, and its scenery, especially at its nor- 
thern and eastern side, is wild and mountain- 
ous. In Lew-Kew, the salutation consists in 
clasping the hands together, and in that posi- 
tion elevating the knnekles to the forehead, and 
bowing sufficiently low f<*r the hands so placed 
to touch the ground. Tne Lew-Kew people 
wear a cloak, whicli is gathered in at the waist 
with a girdle of brocaded silk or velvet ; in 
this is stuck an embroidered pouch, containing 
a small pipe and some powdered tobacco In ! 
L(iw-Kew, the hair ia shaven o(T the forehead 
for about three inches in front, and carried 
from the back and sidts into a tnft on the top 
of the bead where it is held by one or more 
pins, uold being in most esteem' with the men 
and polished tortoise sliell among the women. 
The artistic and manufacturing skill of the 
Japanese is very great, their famous products 
being swortls, string and wind musical in«lru- 
ments of elaborate workmanship, theodolites, 
aneroids, &c. The books abound in illuet ra- 
tions. Like that of the Semitic fact's, iheit* writ* 
ing is from right to left. The htters or syllabic 
characters of the Japanese are forty-eight in 
number. Paper is made from the leaves of the 
bninlioo, which is as strong and lasting as tho 
best calico, and when well oiled, becomes perfect- 
ly waterproof, Ilootled cloaks and umbrellas, 
matle of tiiis material last for years. The Japaii- 
080 likewise make handkerchiefs of paper, and 
so cheap that tlicy are biirned when soiled. 
The Japanese as a people aie individually and 
collectively virtuous. T’hey are par Hal to bath- 
ing, either in the vapour, or warm halli or in 
the surf, and both sexes b.*the tojretlicr in the 
pulilic bath rooms, uiiattired, in wliieh they see 
no imlelicacy. The womm possess an unruffled 
temper and nmiahility, and are faithful aiul 
virtuous. The universal ^ign of rank in Japan 
is two swords the blades of which are highly bur- 
nished. In no country more than Japan, are the 
people more sensitive to disgrace or dishonour, 
and a man of rank will destroy himself 
by using his sword to disembowel himself 


rather than survive disgraee. This suicidal 
ceremony is called the Harikari and the inci- 
sions are made so as to resemble an X. All 
military men, and all the servants of the Zio- 
goon and persons holding civil offices under 
the government are bound, when they have 
committed any crime, to rip themselves up, 
but not till they have received ai^ order 
to that effect from the court at Jeddo : for 
if they were to anticipate the order, their 
heirs might be deprived of their property. 
Fur this eventuality all the officers 
of government are provided in addi- 
tion to their usual dress, with a suit ne- 
cessary to be worn at the lime of such death, 
which raiment consists of hempen cloth and 
without armorial bearings. So soon as the 
order of the court has been communicated to 
the culprit, he invites his intimate friends for 
the appointed day and regales them with saki. 
After they have drank together for some time 
he takes leave of them and the ordirs of the 
Court are tlien read to him by an officer ap- 
poiiued foT that purpose. He then returns 
and generally delivers a farewell address to 
those assembled, after which he inclines his 
head towards the floor, draws his larger sword 
and inflicts the fatal cross. One of his con- 
fidential servants stationed behind him, and 
whom he has deputed for the task, then runs 
a sword through his master's neck. When h 
man is conscious of having romrnitte«i a rriine 
and apprehends disgrace, he puts an einl tv» 
his own life in the same manner, 'liie sons 
of the nobles and gentry are said to exercise 
themselves with the tword in tludr youth for 
five or six years, with a view to acquire a 
grace and dexterity in the performance of tho 
fatal (iced. The Japanese burn the bodii's of 
their nobles, and incase their ashes, but the 
humbler of the community are interred. Tlie 
dead, towards wlioin great reverence is paid, 
are seated in a box in a sitting posture ; and 
are followed to the lirst place of interment, viz. 
well built stone vaults construeted in the 
sides of hills, by a procession of women in 
long white veils. Aficr the body has been 
interred seven years, and has become a skele- 
ton, the bones are removed and deposited in 
stone vases, which are placed on shelves 
within the vaults or deposited in tlie crevices 
of rock. White is the garb, not of festivity, 
but of mourning : ami a bride, when leaving 
their fatlier’s house, is arrayed in tliis color, 
emblematical of being thence forward dead to 
her parents. She is carried to her groom in a 
Horuuon or palanquin. Kitu is a form of 
salutation in .Tapan, where the' inferior, laying 
the palms of his hands on the floor, bends 
bis body so that the forehead nearly touches 
' the ground, and he remains in this position for 
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some seconds. The superior responds by 
laying the palms of his hands upon his knees, 
and nods or bows more or less low according 
to the rank of the other party. It is custom- 
ary for the wives of men of rank to wear 
a small dagger in their girdles. Young 
women, alone, have white teeth ; ou marriage 
these are dyed black, and education is be- 
stowed on all. In iIh; State, the Turika are 
olticers of noble blood, commanding troops, 
uiHier the orders of the governors whom 
they assist with their advice and carry out 
their orders. ThcDousiu arc assistants to the 
Torika, serve as guards, <lo duty on board- 
ship and in guard boats. Each of the Doosiu 
is required to maintain a servant. The Karoo 
are stewards. The Bugio are civil officers, 
ol rank of two swords, wlio exercise a con- 
trolling power over collectors, interpreters, 
and other inferior officers. Amongst the 
Japanese, the tanners live apart from the 
otimr inhabitants in a village by themselves, 
near the place of execution, situated at the 
western extremity of the city. They arc 
the public executioners and are held in 
ureat disesteem. Wrestling is a favourite 
amusement for the rich, who keep largely over- | 
fed men, for tlie purpose of being pitted against 
each other. 'Iheae are so full of llesh, that 
their distinctive forms are almost hi iden, 
tliough this is more owing to the development 
of muscle than to deposit of fat. The Japanese 
are not large consumers of animal food. Tlieir 
houses arc of smaller size than those of Britain 
and are very scanldy furnished with furniture 
but tlieir tloors are covered with a fine soft 
mafting. The shoes or sandals are not worn 
itidoors, but are left outside in a squaie earthen 
cavity or verandah near the door. Ilzahu is a 
Japanese silver coin, worth in Japan sixteen 
hundred cash. An American dollar has a 
little more silrer in it than three iizabu, and 
in China is worth from 1,K)0 to 1,6U0 cash. 
By ihe American treaty, the silver dollar is 
rated at one itzabu. A prominent feature in 
Japan is ihe multiplicity of religious sects, brit 
tliere is at present no religious persecution, and 
members of the same family are often of differ- 
ent persunsiims. The spiritual emperor was the 
liigh-priest of the ancient Japanese religion. 
'I he Siu-tu is an ancient religion in Japan, and 
still prevalent. It consists of .in apotheosis of 
ail great heroes or saints, like the old pagan 
religious of Europe, amongst whom the Japan- 
ese include Buddha, wliicli explains the great 
consideration shown by the various sects there. 
The great object of interest, in nature and in 
the religion of the people in Japan, is its sa- 
cred mountain, Fudsi Yaina, It is crested 
with snow, presents the appearance of a trun- 
cated cone, and the gathering of a white cloud 


around its summit, warns of a hurricane. Fudsi 
Yama is still occaaioiially ascended by pilgrims 
fur the worship of the of the winds. It is 
from the Rhus vernioa that the Japanese prepare 
their lacquer which is so fine as to resist Ihe 
action of hot water. The Japanese language ia 
agglutinate, and the alphabet phonetic, in .these 
lespects resembling the Korean), and differing 
from the Chinese which is monosyllabic and 
rlieniatographic. 'Ihe Japanese language it 
much mixed with Chinese. It is not mono- 
syllabic but ogglutinale, suppi\ iug subfixea to 
modify ihe idea. The priests of tlie buddhist 
religion employ the Chinese, but their poetry 
is ill the pure Japanese. It would appear, on 
the whole, from the contradictory accounts by 
ethnologists, as to the physical formation of 
this people, that there exists among them both 
the Mongoliiin and Malayan types, and it is not 
iinprobalrle that a wave of the Mongol has pass- 
ed over the primiiive Malayan race of the coun- 
try and left the two races now inhabiting it. 
The Japanese at present, therefore, seem to be 
of tivo or three races. The learned men in the 
United Slates Expedition, from analogies in the 
language, formed an opinion tliat they are of 
the Tartar family. Mr, C. F. Kalis regards the 
people of Lu-chu as identical with the Japan- 
ese, and asserts that they have many charac- 
teristics which distinguish them alike from lire 
Malay and Chinese — such as the absence of the 
long angular form of tlie internal cauthus 
and the presence of a thick black beard. Dr. 
Prichard considers the Japanese to belong 
to the same type ns the Chinese, but Dr. 
Pickering maintains that they are Malays — 
while Dr. Latham follows Siebold in regard- 
ing them as of two distinct types of physical 
formation. According to other authoiitiea, 
there are even three typesof people in Japan, vi*. 
the field labourers who have broad faces, brown 
hair, with an occasional tinge of red ; flat noses, 
large mouths and a cuinparatively light com- 
plexion. The lishirs of the sea coasi have pio- 
minctit features, with tlieir noses inclining to 
the aqmiline : hair black and crisp, wavy with 
a teiulcncy to curl. ''Ihe nobles are majestic 
in department and more resemble Europeans. 
One of the races is described as having an 
oval head and oval face, rounded frontal 
bones and a liigh forehead, witli a mild and 
amiable expression of countenance. The com- 
plexion is light olive with eyes slightly 
oblique, large and animated, long eyelashes, 
and clustering eyebrows, heavy and arobed» 
the cheek bones are moderately prominent, 
chest broad and largely developed. In Siani 
one of these races of the Japanese are the 
roost esteemed for their courage, and the 
kings of Siam have always employed them as 
their principal force iu preference totheMalays. 
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It woulii aecm that the Japanese, of all classes, 
look upon their wives as upon a faithful servant 
a Japanese is never known to beat bis wife. It 
if a custom amongst some Japanese to take a 
woman a few weeks on trial before deciding up- 
on whether to many lier or not. The Japanese 
marriage ceremony is very simple. The bride 
and bridegroom drink wine with each other 
three times, exchanging cups with each other 
every time, in the presence of a few select 
friends; after which the young lady gets her 
teeth blackened, and she is mari-ied for better 
and for worse. In the Japanese racing matches 
any one who likes can run his horse, and the 
course Is tlie main load. The distance is about a 
quarter of a mile, the horses run the distance, , 
turns harp round iu the road, and off back again, 
and keep on so until tired out. Among exist- 
ing religions, the Sin-tu (Sin the gods and Tu 
fniib) and the Buddhist, are the most extend- 
ed. The Sin Tu embraces a cosmogony, hero 
worship, the Teii-sio-dai-siu the Sin goddess, 
being the principal object of worship. 'I'he 
religion has a trace of buddhism. Neitlier 
milk, butter nor cheese arc used as food by 
the Japanese. Horses in the islands are in 
general small, but those of the cavalry are said 
to be of a line breed, hardy, of good bottom, and 
brisk in action. The Japanese place the dead 
in a tub, with papei flowers all round, carry it 
into the temple and have prayers chanted over 
it, after wliicli tlicy ’cany (he body on to the 
mountain and burn it, the priest chanting all 
the time. When it has all burnt away, they 
pick up till! ashes and carry them to the grave 
yartl behind the t(*m|)lc and bury them with all 
due solemnity. Tlmv erect monuments, and 
have gravestones with name and age of the 
deceased written ou ; and there are certain days 
in each year for ilie relatives going to pray 
over the graves and strewing the ground with 
flowers. The principal exporis and produce 
of H-tkodadi are iron, lead, copper, silver, 
gohl, rit'c, wheat, potatoes, buckwlieat, barley, 
peas, beans, sulphur, saltpetre, salmon? sal- 
mon trout ? codlisli, sharks, herring, beidic de 
iner, cultlelish, mussels, clams, seaweed, &o., 
wax, tea, silk, and oilseed, and fish. There is 
a very extensive lead mine about fifteen miles 
from llakodadi, on the side of a mountain, 
and it is worked somewhat in the same maniVer 
as such mines are worked in Wales. The ore 
gives about 50 or 60 per cent of lead, but very 
little silver. Hold, silver, copper, coal, iron, 
sulphur and tin are found iu Japan. In the 
north of Niphon are several gold mines, but 
this metal is also found in the sandy beds of 
rivers. The silver mines most abound in the 
province of Kallami. But the most abundant 
of the metals is copper which is sold in cylen- 
ders to traders. The Japan springs, lakes 
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and rivers are numerous. The country is ^ 
moderate fertility, but well wooded, with the 
bamboo, oak, firs, cypress. The rainy months 
Satsuki, are June and July, and the Iroat at 
Nagasaki lasts only a few days. The Rhu# 
vernix, ia the celebrated tree called by the Ja- 
panese (/rusi\ from which the Japan varuish is 
obtained by incisions in the bark. There is 
an inferior and little valued kind called Faarsi, 
probably that of K. vernix adulterated with the 
varnishes of India and Siam. 

Gold is found iu many parts of the 
Japairese empire, sometimes it is obtain- 
ed from its own ore, sometimes from the 
washings of the earth or smid, and sometimes 
it is mixed with copper. The quantity i-n the 
country is undoubtedly great. An old Span- 
ish writer of the seventeenth century tells us 
that in his day the palace of the emperor at 
Yedo, as well as many houses of the nobility 
were literally covered with plates of gold. In 
the beginiiiiig of the Dutch trade the annual 
export WHS £-UO()Ol) siollug and in the 
course of sixty years t lie amount sent out of 
the kingdom through the Dutch alone was 
from twenty-five to fifty millions sterling. 
Silver mines are quite as numerous as those of 
gold. In one year the Portuguese, while they 
had the trade, exported iu silver £687,500 
sterling ; copper, lead, quicksilver, (in and iron 
also occur in Japan. Thunberg tells us that 
the richest gold ore and which yields the 
finest gold, is dug up in Sado, one of the 
nohheru provinces in the great island of 
Nipon. Some of the veins there were formerly 
80 rich, that one catti of the ore yielded one, 
Htid sometimes two taels of gold. But of late 
“ he says’* he was informed the veins there, 
and most other mines, not only run scarcer, 
but yield not near the (piantity of gold they 
did formerly. There is also, he relates, 

’ a very rich gold sand iu the same province, 
which the prince causes to be washed for his 
own benefit, without so much as giving notice 
of it, much less part of the profit, to the court 
of Jedo. After the gold mines of 8a(io, thoi>e 
of Suninga were always esteemed the riehest, 
for besides thitt these province yielded at all 
times a great quantity of gold-ore, iheie is 
some gold contained even in the copper dug 
up there. Among the gold mines of the pro- 
vince Satzuma, there was one so rich, that a 
catti of the ore was found upon trial to 
yield from four to six taels of gold for whidi 
reason the emperor had given strict orders 
not to work it, for fear so great a treasure 
should be exhausted too soon. There was ano- 
ther gold-mine iu the province Tsikuiigo, 
not 1 from a village called Tossino, (here 
are no silver-mines, in all Asia but only iu t 
Japan. The Japan slream, the Kuro 8iuo, 
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sweeps slonfl: the outer or eastern shores of the 
Japanese islands, and carries with it the gulf 
weed or Snrgossa with many animal forms, 
anoh as Clio, Carolina, Pteropods, Spirialis, 
Atlanta and the pelagriti skeleton shrimps 
Alima and Erichthys ; also the carapaces of the 
ssilor crabs. The women wear silk gowns. 
Cemetries have a cheerful even gay aspect. 
Materials for dyeing are taken from a 
species of Betula, from the Gardenia dorida. 
Polygonum Chinense, barbatum and aviculare 
all produce a beautiful blue colour, much like 
that from indigo. The leaves are first dried, 
then pounded, and made into small cakes 
which are sold in the shops. 

The Japanese language is much mixed with 
Chinese. ' It is not monosyllabic but ag- 
glutinate, supplying sublixea to modify the 
idea. The priests of the buddhist religion em- 
ploy the Chinese, but their poetry is in the 
pure Japanese. There exists among them both 
the Mongolian and Malayan types, and it is not 
improbable that a wave of the Mongol has pass- 
ed over the primitive Malayan race of the coun- 
try and left another of the races now inhabiting 
it. The Japanese at present therefore seem to 
be of two or three races. The United States 
Expedition, from analogies in the language, 
formed an opinion that they are of the Tartar 
family. Mr. C. P. Palis regards the people of 
Lu'Chu as identical with the Japanese, and as- 
serts tiiat they have many characteristics which 
distinguish them alike from the Malay and 
Chinese" such as the absence of the long angu- 
lar form of the internal cauthus and the pre- 
' seiice of a thick black beard. Dr. Prichard 
considers the Japanese to belong to the same 
type HS the Chinese, but Dr. Pickering raain- 
tuins that they are Malaya — while Dr. Latham 
follows Siebold in regarding them as of two 
distinct types of phy-^ical formation. The pre- 
valent belief is that there are time types of 
people, ill Japan, — the field labourers have 
broad faces, brown hair, with uii occasional 
tinge of red ; fiat noses, large mouths and a 
comparatively light complexion. The fishers of 
the sea coast have prominent features, with their 
noses inclining tu the aqunlinc ; iiair black and 
Ciisp, wavy with a tendency to eurl. The 
nobles are majestic in deportment and mure 
resemble Europeans. One of the races is des- 
cribed as having au oval head and oval face, 
rounded ft octal bones and a high forehead, with 
a mild and amiable expression of countenance. 
The complexion is light olive with eyes slightly 
oblique, large and animated, long eyelashes, 
and clustering eyebrows, heavy and arched, Ihe 
cheek bones are moderately proniineiit, chest 
broad and largely developed. In ISiam one 
of these Japanese races are the most es- 
teemed for their courage, and the kings of 
^Siam have always employed them as their 


principal force in preference to the Malays, I 
would seem that the Japanese of all olassea 
look upon their wives as upon a faithful ser- 
vant ; a Japanese is never known to beat his 
wife. It is a custom amongst some Jananese 
to take a woman a few weeks on trial beforo 
deciding upon whether to marry her or not. 
The Japanese marriage ceremony is very sim- 
ple. The briiie and bridegroom drink wine 
with each other three times, exchanging cups 
with each other every time, in the presence of 
a few select friends; after which the young 
lady gets her teeth blackened, and she is mar« 
ried for better and for worse. 

The illustrated Japanese books arc very 
good, and show much artistic talent. A 
group of trees, a branch of Japan bamboo, 
a bunch of leaves, a cottage and turn in a road, 
and such simple subjects form each of them 
a perfect study in itself, though appearing to 
have been drawn with one stroke of the pen* 
The latter is, in fact, a brush but is made quite 
hard with gum or glue except at the extremity. 

The Japanese earthen -ware is beautiful, 
iho.ugh not equal to the '.Chinese ; except tho 
egg shell china ware which surpasses for trans- 
parency any seen in that country. There ara 
other kinds of china rarely seen in England, and 
which arc, though perhaps less curious, quite 
as beautilul as the egg shell. Among them 
the rarest, and most dillicuU to procure is 
lacquered china. 

Of all the works of art in which the Japan** 
cse excel the Chinese the lacquer is the most 
striking. Some of that uow made is very fine, 
but not to be compared with the real old lac- 
quer, which is very rare, and is hardly ever 
brought into the market, except when some old 
family is in buch distris.s for want of money 
then they bring pieces of antique lacquer (which 
is as highly esteemed by them as family plalo 
with us) to be sold at Yedoor Yokohama. Tkero 
arc oil some of the nobl emeu’s estates manu- 
factories ot lacquer, some arc celebrated for 
the excellence from which their owners derivo 
great wealth. Articles made there are always 
marked with the crest or crests of the owner 
of the estate, so that that which is much 
sought after, such as Prince Satsuina’a lacquer, 
nmy at once be lecoguized by seeing his crest 
upon each piece. 

'Copper abounds throughout the whole Japan« 
ese group and some of it is said to be not 
surpassed by any in the world. The nutivee 
refine it and cast it into cylinders about a foot 
long and au inch thick. The coarser kinds 
tht'y cast into round lumps or cakes. Quick* 
sdver is suid to be abundant, but thia, lO far 
as is known has never been an article of export. 
Lead also is found to be plentiful, but like 
quicksilver it has not been sent out of the kiug- 
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dom. Tin has also been discovered in small 
quantities, and of a quality so fine and white 
that it almost equals silver, but of the extent of 
this mineral little was known, as the Japanese 
did not attach much value to it, and therefore 
have not sought for it. Iron is found in three 
of the provinces, and probably exists in others. 
The Japanese know how to reduce the ore, and 
the metal they obtain is of superior quality, of 
which they make, excellent steel. 

Amongst the Aino of J npan, if a twin birth 
occur, they always destroy one of the infants. 
This idea prevails amongst the Khassya and 
the Bali race. 

The temple of the Japanese is only a small 
square room, hung round with pictures princi- 
pally of foxes, wliich are thought, most 
prol)ably to be votive offerings, made by peo- 
])le who* had lost their friends. The fox is 
looked upon as a great and powerful demon, 
to be held in much veneration. He is supposed 
oftfMi to take the form of a beautiful woman, in 
which shape it appears to men, and lures them 
on, and on, and on till they are lost in the forest 
and on discovering it hang themselves. There- 
fore, when any one is lost offerings are imme- 
diately made at the nearest fox temple, when if 
the <levil be propitiated thereby, the search for 
the lost one is successful. 

Coal, says Kumipfer, is in great quantities in 
tho province of 6ikuscn and in most of the 
northern provinces. I)r. '►Siebold also speaks 
of coal as being in common use throughout 
the country, and on visiting one of the mines 
lie saw enough to convince him that it was 
fikilfully worked. For domestic purposes they 
convert the coal into coke. 

Niilice Sulphur is an ahiuidaut mineral. 
In some places it lies in biMad deep beds, and 
may be dug up and removed with as much 
ease as sand. A considerable revenue is deriv- 
ed by the government from sulphur, many 
of the timber trees of Japan were noticed by 
Thnnbcrg during his residence there, in the 
(iigljteentli century. Tluj most recent notice 
of the plant of that island is in Hodg- 
son’s Nagasaki, pp. 1542 — 13. 

lh»:u is a corruption of ilic Japanese word 
^«.sso a pious man, and the terra bonze was given 
by the Portuguese to tlie priests of Japan, and 
has since been applied to the priests of China, 
Cochin-Cliinn, and the neighbouring countries. 
In China, the bonze are the priests of Fuh, or 
sect of Full, they arc distinguished from the 
laity by their (Iress, In Japan they arc gentle- 
men of families. 

Tho Japanese have a great respect for the 
(lead. They place the remains inside a kind 
of square tube, and in a sitting posture. To 
obtain this position, they are said to use the 
Dosio powder which, placed within the 
mouth of the corpse, is said to have the effect 


I of relaxing all the muscles. The hollow square 
I is carried in a chair or norimon by four men 
into the yard of the Tcr^, escorted by a few 
women dressed up in bright colours, wearing a 
veil of white crape on the head. They are 
here met by the Ochan and a quantity of minor 
canons who chaunt to the sounds of the tom- 
tom, the whole company awhile moving with 
the body, around the temple into which they 
at length rush with a great noise. Prayers are 
then read over the body, and it is removed to 
be burned. If the deceased have been a per- 
son of rank, the ashes are deposited in an um 
and buried within the sacred precincts of the 
Tera. In the procession there is very little 
affectation of sorrow ; they seem to regard it 
as a joyful occasion, and the whole ends with a 
feast at the house of the deceased. 

A prominent feature amongst the Japanese 
is the variety of religious beliefs. One of 
I which is that of Buddha, but the Sin-tu 
prevails to as great an extent, the priests 
of the buddhist religion use the Chinese lan- 
guage in their worship except in their poe- 
try which is in the Japanese tongue. There is a 
paper in Notes and Queries on China and Ja- 
pan-t in which an endeavour is made to identi- 
fy the curious symbol so often found on Bud- 
dhist images, which buddhisls themselves re- 
gard as the emblem of the seal of Buddha’s heart 
— the “Svastika” of Sanscrit scholars — with the 
“Hammer of Thor*’ of Scandinavian mythology. 

It is conjectured that this symbol must have 
been bronglit to China, Japan, and Mongolia 
by buddhist priests, and its origin is therefore 
to be looked for in India. Tt appears there on 
the most ancient buddhist coins, and has been 
noticed on tl<e walls of all the rock-cut temples 
of Western India. Even the Ramnyana men- 
tions domestic utensils as marked with the very 
same figure. The Svastiku appears in ancient 
Teutonic and Scandinavian mythology, under 
the name of Tlior’s hammer, as the sceptre of 
Thor, the god of thunder. It has also been 
discovered on many ancient coins of Indo-Gcr- 
raanic nations. From all this it is concluded 
that the Svastika was the common symbol and 
chief magic charm of the Aryan races before 
they separated. To the present day this *‘ham- 
mcr of Thor” is used among the German pea- 
santry and in Ireland as a magical sign to dis- 
pel thunder. Moreover, as in the middle ages 
bells used to be rung to drive away thunder, 
the svastika of the East used to be cngnived 
on church-bells, and to the present day many 
bells in Fmgland bear the symbol. 

The Japanese are somewhat frivolous 
and pleasure loving, but they arc hardy and en- 
during, they are physically robust but their 
minds are of a dilletante order. ^ 

The Japanese write like the Chinese in co- 
lumas from the top to the bottom of the paper, 
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beginning at the right hand side, but the cha- 
racter is less fautastic and far more running 
than the Chinese. 

As a general rule, the daughters even of 
the high nobility have no fortunes or dowry 
on marriage. On the contrary, if they are 
considered very handsome, amiable in temper 
and very accomplished, the parents expect the 
bridegroom to pay down to them a handsome 
sum of money or to make over to them some 
other valuable property. 

The Aino are the aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose severe treatment by the Japanese, has led 
them to other countries and they also occupy 
the Southern part of the islsud of Seghalin, 
which is in possession of the Japanese. Their 
number does not exceed 80,000 ; they are 
strong and muscular, but they are as despised 
by tiie Japanese as Jews are by the Arabs, 
The women are handsome, have a profusion 
of black flowing hair, but their appearance 
is not cleanly, their lips are tattooed beautifully 
blue. They do not speak Japanese j and 
servants from Hakodate cannot converse with 
them. 

The Japanese have numerous festivals and 
holidays, held in commemoration of ancestors, 
deities, warriors and sages, or from some uii- 
traced ancient custom. That at the winter 
solstice, the Oki-dou*tako, or great holiday, lasts 
14 days. It is a period of great riyoicing, all 
mercantile accounts are if possible settled and 
much friendly intercourse takes place. The 
Gokats Seku festival, at the summer solstice, 
about the middle of June, is in commemora- 
tion of Gongen Sania, a great general to whom 
the present dynasty owes its origin, and the 
Japanese date their births from it. Banners 
with the koi or carp are hoisted along with 
scarlet streamers. The Japanese traditions 
trace their origin to a body of poor fisherman, 
and the bones of the cray fish are used to incite 
humility and temperance and indicate their 
origin and a slice of tisli is sent with each 
letter, for tl»e same object. The Gokats Seku 
festival, is held with much ceremony and en- 
joyment. About the middle of July the mer- 
cantile festival the Omat suii is held. It is a 
procession of trades and an exhibition of their 
wares amongst which the wax workers are 
very prominent. 

Fires are frequent and a watch and fire bri- 
gade, She-case and the Yo-sbon-gyi and Ka-na- 
bo are in readiness. The under limbs of the 
Japanese are slender, the people are ati'oetionate 
in their domestic , relations. Indigent parents 
sell their daughters for a term of years as pros- 
titutes. But many girls seek service in the tea 
houses. Marriage is solemnized in two ways, 
the one religious, the other civil. Edu(»tion has 
made great progress, but it is not general, only 
coufiued to the requirements* of each trade. 


The Japan executive government is carried on 
by the Daimio oflicials. There are governors 
of provinces, with supreme power. They are 
feudal princes over whom one of their number 
styled Tycoon is chief and he, assisted by the 
Gorogio or Great Council, presided over the 
affairs in the name of the Mikado or spiritual 
emperor, its supreme head. The Mikado is.sucd 
decrees, bestowed titles and delegated authority 
to others. He resides in Yeddo, in the centre of 
the city, iu a palace with largo grounds sur- 
rounded by a moat. Priests act as spies and 
masters of ceremonies. Iu Japanese mythology 
Ten zio dai zin, the patron goddess of the 
empire, sprang from the great Sun god. Thu 
high officers often move incognito, Naibocn, 
for relaxation, and their wives only move out 
in a “iVbr/wo»” under a guard. Tlie Mikado 
has several titles Zen zi, son of heaven, Mi- 
kado emperor; Bairi or Kinrai, grand interior, 
and his ancestry, it is said, can ho traced un- 
interruptedly for 700 years before the Clnistian 
era. He was rarely visible, was allowed 12 wives 
of noble birth, and unlimited concubines. Ills 
eldest daughter becomes the chief priestess of 
the temple of the sun at Issie, which contains 
the shrine of Ten zio dai zin. 

In Japan, punishment inflicted on any 
member of a family entails disgrace on 
the. whole. Hence certain noble families, 
military and officials of rank, have ihu 
privilege of carrying out their own death pu- 
nishment. It is called the Hara kini or happy 
despatch and it is practised for every crime. 
To 1)0 legal, an order for its performance must 
be issued by the Tycoon, or by the suzerain 
prince of the culprit. 

The Japanese some times bury the dead 
but generally burn. In the latter case the 
remains from the tire arc collected in a jar whicU 
is sealed aiid deposited in the cemetery or 
temple in which the remains of his ancestors 
have been placed. 

They have athletic games, the athletic 
being termed sraoo: also fencing theatres, 
card playing, draughts and chess. The 
principal reliLaons of Japan are the Sintu and 
Buddhist but there are other sects some of them 
philosophical. Every Sintu sectarian has in bis 
bouse a kami or patron saint, and the good go 
to their region after death, the bad, to places 
of punishment. The spirits of their ancestors 
are believed to revisit earth on the religious 
festivals. 

All Japanese bathe twice daily. The poor 
resort to the public bath bouses where 
men, women and children bathe together. The 
Japanese are poetical and given to sentimental 
reflections. The Japanese lay branches of the 
star anise plant over the graves of their friends 
and its capsules are burnt in temples as incense. 
LimU Silver j SkateJm of Japanese Manners ^ 
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and rusfomn, 18fJ7. Bmhvond. Bomlny 
BrodneU, Uiftory of Japan, Vol. I, p, 107 
108. Tuvcmiefi Traveh, p. 157. Adam% p, 
331. Thmihnrfs Tmvdt, Vol I If, />. 61. 
Snhhork, ;i. 2 1 . MacFarUne, Geography and 
Ilidory of Japan^ p. llO, 268. Bowring's 
SiamjVol. 1. 97. Frere Antipodes, pp, 

410.417,418,410, 894. American Kxpedu 
tion fo Japan. Oliphani. Hodgson's Nayasahi, 
p. 52. KInnahan's Japan. Puhlic Papers. 
tSee India ; Kambogia ; Kn-rai-no-mi-tsi ; 
Korea ; Kurilian ; Looclioo ; Morns papyrifera 
Taper ; Turrn ; Vegetable wax ; Anioor. 

JAPAN ALLSI’ICK. Ed^worthia chry- 
■aiUba. 

JAPANESE CAMPHOR. See Camphor. 

JAPAN f’ANES. See Wbanghce ; Calaiims. 

.JAPAN EMITH. See Gambier. 

JAPANESE CEMENT. See llicc plue. 

JAPANESClilE WARE. Ger. Japanned 
ware. 

Lnckorod Ware. j Jnpaosch lakwerk.. Put. 

MarchandUes de Japan, I Japantsebie ware Ger 
Fa I 

Varnished articles of every description. 
— J/c Cnlloch . Pa ulhier. 

JAPAN OIL. Oil of Ervsiraurn perfoliatum. 

JAPAN PULSE. Eng. Ground nut. Earth 
nut Aranhis livpogera, 

JAPA PU’SHI^AMU. Tel also Dasaua 
Tkl. Hibiscus rosa-chinensis.— /./«/<• 

JAPANSCil LAKWERK. Di'f. Japanned 
ware. 

JA’PATRI. Tel Mace. 

,1 APETU. See Adam ; India ; Turan. 

JAPETIC. See Sanskrit. 

.TAPAHA, See Teak. 

JAPllAUA CHEriU. Tel. The Bixa 
Orellana, L. li, ii, 581. Arnotto or Kocou. 

JAT’HAL KATEL. Hind. Nutmeg but- 
ter* See oil. 

JAPHUOTA. Hind. Jatropha curcas ; Nikki 
japhroti, is the Baliospermum Indieuiu. 

JAP ^lALA, Hind. A hindn rosary adapted 
for liient and abstracted worship. 

JAPON. Sp. Soap. 

JAPUTlll. Tel. Mace. 

JAR Eso. ill the Durga puja festival 
ot the hindus of India, a s icred jar is an 
essential article in the celebration of the ims- 
teries and is marked with the combined trian- 
gles, denoting the union of the two deities, 
Siva and Durga. The Sacta sect, worshippers 
of the Sacti, or female principle, mark the 
jar with another triangle. The Vaisbnava sect 
in their puja, use also a mystical jar, which 
is also marked. These marks, Mr. Paterson 
says are called Tantra ; and are hieroglyphic 
characters, of which there are a vast number. 
He hence ingeniously deduces the identity 
of the hindu puj i with some Egypti m rites of 


a corresponding nature. An explanation of 
his views is given in his Essay on tlie origin 
of the hindu religion, in the eighth volume of 
the Asiatic RescarcI.es, p. 401. In that called 
the kalasi puj«b, a kalasi or water jar is placed 
in a chamber as a type ot Durga or other 
divinity and is worshipped. 

J AR. Kus. Verdigris. 

JAR. Hind. A root of a plant. 

JARAB was the son of Sultan, the son of 
Kber. and brother of Peleg, and from him the 
ancient Arabians derive their ancestry. The 
Yaharabi, therefore, who claim the nearest ap- 
proach to the parent stem, trace their genealogy 
further back than the other tribes in Arabia, 
and may, undoubtedly, be pronounced (he 
oldest family in the world. Saba, the grand- 
son of Sultan, founded Saba, and the Su- 
beans are supposed to be. ideniitied with the 
Cushites, who dwelt upon the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. This was the position the 
sftceders occupied at the period of the dispute 
for the caliphat, between Ali and Mowaiyah 
and it throws a ray of light upon the mist 
that envelopes the history of this remote period, 
when we find some direct evidence bearing on 
a point which has heretofore been a matter of 
mere conjecture. The name of Arabia, with 
some show of reason, has also been derived frotn 
the Jarab here alluded to. ^Wetls I ed's Traveh, 
TV. /. p. 8. 

JARAII. Hind. A surgeon : jarnhat, is 
suriiery. See Sang-i-Jnrali. 

JARAH, a wood af IVestern Australia, 
unsurpassed in soundness and durability. 
For all works of magnitude such as dock- 
gates, wharves. See , requiring strength it is 
without equal. It is applicable for almost all 
purposes ; for, although inferior to Spanish ma- 
hogany in beauty of grain, it is highly effective 
in all ornamental ivork and most useful for all 
the requirements of the house. carpenter, such 
as window frames, doors, beams, and every 
description of furniture, and if cut at the proper 
time of the >ear and allowed to season before 
being used, it has proved almost indestructible. 
Its wonderful qualities have been fully acknow- 
ledged by all the principal engineers of the 
colonial Governments who now specify in all 
their contracts for piles, for jetties, and wharves 
[ ’ — also for beams and Huoring, that none but the 
Jarah timber must be used. It s^ts at defiance 
white ants on land, and the Teredo uavaiis 
in water. This superb wood is used as 
the ordinary and cheapest timber, — roofs, 
floors, window frames, mantel pieces, tables, 
and doors, are all of solid jarab, resistiug in- 
sects like so much marble, and capable of re- 
ceiving the highest polisii. The iutroduotion in- 
to India of a wood of such quality and durability, 
as that described, will be a positive boon. — 
IM 'dg Exaviiner, 
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JARTIKKA. The Bahika was a tribe ocoupy- 
ing the neighbourhood of the Indus near Aitok, 
at the time of Alexander and Chandragupta. 
Tiie Bahika were one of the republican races 
known as the Arashtra (Satis.) or the king- 
less, the republican defenders of 8angala 
or Sakala. They are the Adraistae of Arrian, 
who places them on the Ravi, The Arashtra 
were known by the several names of Bahika, 
Jartikka and Tnkka, from which last is the name 
of their old capital of Taxila or Takka-sila 
known to the Greeks. The Takka people still 
exist in considerable numbers in the Punjab Hills, 
And their alphabetical cluiracters and the name 
of Takri or Takni are now used by all the Hindus 
of Kashmir, and the northern mountains from 
Simla and Sabathoo to Kabul and Ramian — 
Sir //. Elliot, See (Chandragupta ; Kabul. 

JAR.vr. Hind. Rusa aiistolelis, Gwy. 

JARAK< Malay. Jav. Riciiius communis, 
Pcilina christi or Castor oil plant. Jarak-miiiak 
Castor oil. 

JaRAN is a white wood of Java taking 
the tool easily : the natives prefer it to all 
otiiers for the const riiclioii of their saddles, 
which consist principally of wood. 

JARANAXCj. Malay. Dragon’s blood. 

JAKA8A\niIA, a king of Magadha, of a 
Turanian dynasty. He twice waged war against 
Mathura, the Rehnr of the present day. Krishna 
repulsed the tirst invasion but, after the second 
invasion, KrUhna imd Yadava retired to 
Dwaroka. Jarasandha, according to Bunsen, 
(iii. 555) was tlie Indian king who opposed 
8eniiramU on the Indus, B. C. 1230. Jura- 
sanda and Suhudeva, according to professor 
AVilson were cotemporaries. B. C. 1400. Jnra- 
handra, is supposed by Sir William Jones to 
have been a cotemporarv of Krishna and 
A'ndisbtira. B. C. 3101. Jarasandhn, king of 
Mcigadha is the historical personage amongst tlie 
heroic kings of the Miihabharatn. It was his 
wars and conquests which occasioned the great 
popular movement that took place immediately 
before the era of the five Tandava kings. He 
drove the Yadava from their settlements on the 
Jumna and brought SO kings prisoners to 
Ills capital. He held imperial sway, it was 
lie who opposed Setniramis H. C. 1*230, de- 
feated and drove her back to the Indus witli iin- 
ineuse loss. He was son of Bribadratha and 
grandson of Vasu. He was of the dynasty of 
the Barhadratha, which Bunsen estimates fi. C. 
986 was followed by the following dynasty, 
Tradotya B. C. 6t6 Bimbisara B C. 578. in 
this d\ nasty, Buddha appeared as a teacher 
B. C. 563 and died B, ('. 643. Seshunaga 
B. C, 446 Nand 378. Maurya, whose first was 
Obandragupta 312. After jarasandba’a death, 
Ilia kingdom fell to pieces, and it was followed 
by the murderous war amongst the princes of 
the Kaurava and Tandavn. — Ev/tsen^ Hi, 585. 


TFheeUr HisL of Mia, VoL I, p, 164, 475. 
Bmsen, VoL III, p. 547 to 591. See 
Barhadratha ; Magadha ; Semiramis. 

JAK-BGRI. Hind. Zizyphus nummularii, 

JARCIA. Sf. Cordage. 

JARIDE also Juwar, or Jnari HiND. Holcus 
sorghum.— A sh 7^. or ^rghum Vulgare \ Great 
millet. 

JARI. Hind, ^rua bovii. 

JAIll-BUn. Hind. Vegetables. 

JARI1). ?EK8* ? PusHT. ? A patch of 
ground 60 paces square. 

JARID-BAZKE. Pers. is an athletic exer- 
cise, either played by two men on horseback, 
with a spear shaft tw'elve or more feet long, 
or by a single horseman, with a stick two 
or three fe.ct in length. In the former, the 
two opponents alternutely gallop after ench, 
other, throwing the Jurid or spear ihaft, with 
full force ; the aim of the thrower is to hit and un* 
horse his opponent, while he, by his dexterous 
agility, is not only to elude the blow, but to 
seize the weapon in the air, and attack in turn. 
The other game simply consists in putting the 
horse to its utmost speed and dashing one end 
of the short slick on the ground, so that it may 
rebound upwards and be again caught. — Vot* 
tinker's Travels. BeloocUislon and Sinde^ 

I p- Vji>* 

JARI DHUP. Hind. Dolomima macro- 
cephula. Adhsurita ku jari, Hind, is Adiantum 
caudiituni. Chiti<jari,i.s Aeonitum heterophyllum. 

JAHl KANDIALI. Hind. Asparagus 
racemosiis. 

JARIMU. lIiNi). Acer cuUratum. 

JAKLANGEl, Hind. lioniccrn quinque- 
locularis. Burad-hjarob, Hind, is Anatberum 
murientum. Kali jam, Salvia lanata. 

JaKNKKAM. Sw. Hardware. 

JAROQI'. Beng. Lagerslrcumia regime. 

JARU. Hind. Broom grass ; Broom ; 
properly Jharu. 

JARUL Beng. Lagerstroemia regime.— 
Bojrh. 

JARU MAM 11)1. Tel. Buebanania lati- 
folia — Ttoxh, 

JARUN, the new Hormuz, by its advanta- 
geous position near the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf, soon intercepted the commerce of Keish. 
One rose into wealib and importsuce as the 
other declined. — Outcley's Tractls, Vol, L p» 
173. 

JARY'A, a tribe in Nepal, south of the 
Qurung, with whom they are intermixed and 
intermarry. They are hiudu in creed and 
maimers. They may pertain to the Gurung, 
Nagar or Newer tribes. 

JASCHMA. Rus. Jasper. 

JASIAKING, also Jait. Jay. Ginger, 

JASM1NACE.E. Lindl. The Jasmine 
tribe of plants of 2. gen, 67 sp. viz. GG Jasmi- 
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JAs^n^’UM aebohescens. 


JAS^IIKUM NUDIFLOEUM, 


nuin, one Nyctanthea. The Jaaroinum is the 
principal genua of, and gives its name to, the 
Natural order. It conaista of a large number of 
species, sometimes fragrant, sometimes scent- 
less, erect or twining, inhabiting the hot or 
temperate regions of Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australis, but scarcely known in America* 

JASMINE, Sea Jasminum. 

JASMINE FLOV7ERED CARISSA. Ca- 
rissa carandas. 

JASMINUM. A genus of plants belonging 
fo the natural order JaaminaceaR. Many of the 
jaarainea are very pretty shrubs with white and 
yellow flowers, in most case scented. Voigt 
enumerates 36 species. The species given by 
Dr. Wiglit, in hia leones, are 
affine. coiirtallonso. myrtifoliiim. 

angustifcilium. elongatum. ov, difolium, 

arborescenw. erectiHorura. pubcsiCenH. 

aureuQi. flexile, revoliiium, 

auriculatum, graiidiflorura. rigid urn. 

bignoniacciim hirsutum. rottleiiauum. 

bracteatnm. latifolium. sambac. 

brevilobum. laurifulium. aimplicifoliutn, 

chrysautUeiuuQi. nialabaricutn. tetraphLs. 

Yuthika savala kesi, having golden or au- 
burn hair, brown as the yellow jasmine, was 
deemed a mark of beauty iu aiicient India, and 
iu the west of India such hair is even now 
sometimes seen, but the prejudice in favour of 
ebon locks is so strong that it is considered 
a morbid affection of the hair, au«l tho women I 
dye and conceal it. In the Hero and Nymph 
occur the words, 

Her void? mu.sic— Her long tresses wear 

The jasmine’s golden hue. 

The yellow varieties of jasmine should be 
grown in pots, but being natives of the higher 
latitudes of the tropics, they often perish during 
the hot season, they recpiire a loamy soil well 
manured, and perfect drainage. The white 
varieties grow well in the flower borders, 
requiring to be pruned occasionally, to keep 
them in proper form, this should be done after 
flowering.— p. 250. Ridddl. llind. Theatre, 

W. Ic. Voigt, 

JASMINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, Roxh. 


JASMINUM AURICULATUM.— IT. Ic. 
Vahl. Roxb, 

J. trifoliatum Pers. \ Mogorium „ lam* 


Auriculated jaamiuo.EKa 

Juhi Hind. 

Yerra Adavi moJIa.„TEL, 


Telia adavi mails.. .Tsh. 

Mallalu ,, 

Sauuajajulu... „ 

This small sweet Rowered species grows in 
the Mauritius, Bengal, Assam, Ajmeer and is 
much cultivated— Med. Top. p. 172. 
Voir/t. Roxh. • 

JASMINUM CHRYSANTHEMUM.— 
Roxh. 

J. revolutnm, W. le. 


Hema push pika... Sans* 
Pachcha adavi-mulla Tei. 


Curled flowered yeU 

low jasmine End. 

Pda chambeli Hind. 

This grows in Bengal and the mountains on 
the N. E. of India. It is a very free floweror 
and highly ornamental. — Gent. Mod. Top. n. 
172 . 

JASMINUM GRANDIFLORUM.— Zw7i. 

Hind. 


Chamboli, Jati... 
Cbamba 


J. viminenin, 

J. triflorum, Pers. 

Nyctauthes angustifolin, 

L. 

Ban ma’ika Hind. 

Malttti; Malar.. .M. vlav. 

Manor ,, 

Katu pitsjigam 
mulla Malcal. 

The narrow leaved jasmine grows in 
forests of the peninsula of India, 
is used medicinally. — Ic. Voigt. 

JASMINUM ARBORESCENS.— A’ot6. 

Nyctanthea grandiflora, Lour* 
Buro-kooudo Ben a. | MuQem>iuanuB ... Hxm 


Nyctanthea tii flora, 
Bur in. 

Mogorium triflorum, 

lam. 

Kanana mul!ika...SANs. 

Aspliota „ 

Catfn mallika T.\M. 

Cliiri maljo... „ 

Ailavi „ „ 

the 
Its root 


Myat-ho Bukm. 

Catalonian jasmine Eno. 

Spaniisb jasmine ,, ) 

A native of the East Indies and much culti- 
vated for the flowers. This and another species 
yield the true essential oil of jasmine of the 
shops. It is the most exquisitely fragrant spe- 
cies of tiie genus, and is very generally culti- 
vated, being much prized as a perfume, the 
large white flowers ‘having a most powerful 
scent, and being in blossom throughout the 
year, are used in garlands on all festive 
occasions. In hiodii medicine, tlie flowers are 
considcrcil a bitter and ci ol remedy and arc 
employed as an application to wounds, ulcers, 
boils HUtl eruptions ot the skin. They act 
as an aromatic stimulant and might be used 
as a subsiilute for the Sambucus, elder flowers, 
— Powell Hand book, Vol. /. p. 359, Dr. 
J. L, Slcwarl, M. D. Dr Irvine, Genl. Med. 
Top. p. n 2. — Rid (U 1 1 Gardenimj. 

JASMINUM IIETEIIOPIIYLLUM, lioxh. 

.r. hirs-utuiu, JAnn. 

J. pubeuuuu^, U’illd. 

Roxb. 


J, multiflorum, A/d//*. 
Ktondo .. Beso. 


NyctanthcB liirsuta, 
N. pube.>ot‘n3, Rttz. 
N. luultiflora, Bann. 


Katu 


jeram mulla, 
Maleal. 


Grows in all the south east of Asia. 


Grows in most parts of India. 

JASMINUM HIRSUTUM, Willd. Syn. 
of Uuetiarda speciosa. — Linn. 

JASMINUM LEGUSTRIFOLIUM. Na- 
tive of the Khassya Hills. 

JASMINUM MULTIFLORUM. Andr. 
Syu., of Jasminum hirsutum. — Linn, 
JASMINUM NUDIFLO RUM, occupies a 
prominent position, in the north of China ; its 
yellow abundant blossoms, may be seen not 
unfrequently peeping out from amongst the 
snow, and reminding the European stranger of 
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JASMINUM SAMBAC. 


JAT. 


the beautiful primroses and cowslips which 
(rrow on tho shaded banks of his own land. 
Nearly as early as this the' pretty daisy-like 
Spiraea prunifolia, the yellow Forsytiiia viridis- 1 
siina, the lilac Daphne Fortunei and the pink 
Judas-tree* become covered with blossoms, and 
make the northern Chinese gardens extremely 
^Fortune A. Bes. among the CUL 

m. 

JASMINUM ODOKATISSIMUM. The 
yellow jasmine a native of Madeira, introduced 
into India, an elegant shrub with small 
shining leaves, flowers bearing a sweet scout, — 
Riddell* 


JASMINUM OFFICINALE., Unn. 


J, revolutum, Hims. 

White Jasmine... ...Exa. 

Malto Hind. 

Pitmalto „ 

Chamba uC Jbeliim. 


1 J. pubigerum, Var. 
Shing ; puring, inarti, 
of Sutlej. 

Suari of Chenab. 

Nangei Trans Indus, Jai 
of Taiijab. 


Native of the south of Europe, used gene- 
rally by Europeans : for covering trellis work ; 
natives of India grow it in bushes, and use the 
flowers at most of their festivals. It is pro 
pngated by layers j the plant docs not require 
any particular care, further than watering. 
The root is said to be useful in ringworms 
A perfumed oil is prepared from this with the 
fixed oil of the raoringa* — Drs* Ruiddl and 
Jarhoniii Journal of the Aeialic Socioiy for 
n'6Si,0'Shm(jhumy, p 436. J. L. Sitwart, 
M. D. toieell Hand Jiook^ VvL 1. p. 


JASMINUM rUBESCENS. Willd. 
lloXB. Syn. of Jasmitium hirsutum.— 

Its pretty white flower, the kooudn of the 
hindoo, is sacrc 1 to Vishnu, It is cultivated 
as a flowering plant and is very ornamental, 
but it is curious that the flowers of Ajmeer, 
with a light soil, have no scent, while at 
Hooslmngabad in a slitt’ black soil the flowers 
in the mornings are highly odoriferous. — (fen, 
Mtd. Top, p. 172, 

JASMINUM SAMBAC, Ait, Roxh, W. I. 
Rh, 


J. undiilatum, ... Wilhlc, j 
Mugoriiim sambac, Lam, | 
But fQUgTa...BKNO. 1)UK, 

fSa b iy Bukm. 

Ma lee ,, 

Arabian .Jasmine... Kno. 

„ sainbac „ 

Single flowered. „ „ 
Double moogri, Anglo- 
Hind. 

„ Jasmine „ 

Bela, Mutya, „ 

Ua/.area Mugra „ 


Nyclanlhog „ linn. 

Pun mulla, Kudda 
mulla Jeregam 
rnulla .. .. Malead. 

Zam bak Perm. 

Navamallica Sanh. 

Kode Mullai pu,... Tam. 
var pltMuiin : Mallo; 

Boddu Malle... „ 
Manmadha vana 

chettu Til, 

Nava malika 


There are two varieties of this beautiful and 
very fragrant twining plant, one is Jasminum 
sambao, plenum, the great double Arabian 
Jasmine, the rich lobed branches of which 


are studded all over like the snow-drdp tree 
with lovely white flowers, the size of small 
roses, and delightfully fragrant. This variety 
is probably more cnltivated than any other 
flower, though the single flowered, with a 
twining habit is not unfrequently to be seen 
The single variety is called motiga,** but 
beautiful varieties called “ Satha’' with single 
and double flowers, which have the odour of fine 
green tea are also cultivated at Ajmir and are 
probably the J. scandens of Willdnow. In the 
fields in the vicinity of Foo-Chow-foo large 
quantities of J. sambao are cultivated. It is used 
to decorate the hair of the Chinese ladies and 
to garnish the tables of the wealthy. All Chinese 
gardens, both in the north and south are sup- 
plied with this favourite fiower from the pro- 
vince of Tokein. Various other shrubs such as 
Miirraya exotica, Aglaia odorata and Chloran- 
thus inconspicuous, are grown for their blossoms, 
which are used for mixing with the tea. The 
flowers of the sambao arc supposed by the 
Hindus to form one of the darts of Kama Deva 
the hindu god of love. — Forlune^s ff^’anderinge, 
page — Mason Voigt. Roxk fF. Ic* Irvino 

Med, Top, 

JASOON. Hind. Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis. 
JASPER. 

Jaspis Dttt. Diaspro, Tt. 

Ja^pe, Fa. Sr. JaHcbma Bus. 

.Jflspiss Gill 

Jasper, a quartzose mineral of a red and 
yellow colour, and onyx, common opal, and 
blood-stone, are found in abundnnoe in many 
parts of the Dekkan and amongst the Cambay 
stones. Yellow jasper occurs on the Tenas- 
serim, but it is not of common occurrence. A 
soft green jasper is found in the Burmese 
Provinces, also precious green jasper, and 
striped jasper.— 

JASS. A Kurd tribe, 

JAST OR JASD. IfiNi). Puns. Zinc. 

JASUN. Duk, Hibiscus rosa-sinensis.— 
Linn, 

JAT. Ri;rm. Passages in the life of Gauta- 
ma, in various periods of pre-existence. 

JAT or .let or Jut or Zat, pronounced 
thus variously in diflerent parts of India, 
means a race, a tribe, a clan, a manner, a 
kind. 

JAT, matted hair ; throughout the Punjab, 
Jut also implies a fleece or fell of hair, also 
goat's hair. 

JAT or Jet, or Jut. In Upper Bind, a Jut 
means a rearer of camels or black cattle, or 
a shepherd in opposition to a husbandman. In 
the Punjab generally, Jut means a villager and 
husbandman in opposition to an artisan or 
handicraftsman. The Jat latterly acquired great 
power. The Jat ((fcloj P and Yuechi P ) emi- 
grated from Upper Asia and are now spread 
over the Punjab, at Lahore and on the banks 
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of the Jumna. The Birk or Virk is one of the 
most distinKuished of the Jat tribes, and the 
Siudhoo, Clieeneh, Vuraitch, Chhut-theh, Sid- 
hoo, Kurekal, Oondhul &c., are Jafc sub-divi- 
sions in the Punjab. Some of the Jat are said to 
be descendants of the Kshkar oftheSaltRange. 

The Getm, are supposed by Professor Wilson 
to be the Sacse. If we examine the political 
limits of the great Getic nation in the time of 
Gyrus, six centuries before Christ, we shall find 
them little circumscribed in power on the rise 
of Timur, though twenty centuries had elapsed. 
At this period (A. 1). 1330), under this 
prince of the Geiic race, Toghluc Timoor 
khan, the kingdom of Chaghtai was bounded 
on the west by the Dhasht-i-Kipchak, and on 
the south by the Jaxartes or Jihoon, on which 
river the Getic khan, like Tomyria, had his 
capital. Kojend, Taahkand, Oolrar, Oyropolis, 
and the most uorlheru of the Alexandria cities 
were within the bounds of Chaghtai. The 
Gete, Jut, Jit, and Takshnk races, which occu- 
py places amongst the thirty- six royal races of 
India, are all from the region of S ikutai or 
Chaglitai. Kcgarding tiieir earliest migrations, 
the Pooranns furnish certain points of informa- 
tion and of their invasions in more modern j 
times, the histories of Mahmud of Ghizni and ! 
of Timur almudantly acquaint us. Prom the 1 
mountains of Joud to the shores of Mekran, and ! 
along the Ganges, the Jit is widely spread; | 
while the Tuskshak name is now confined to in- j 
ecriptiuns or old writings. Inquiries in their 
original haunts, and among tribes now bearing 
different names, might doubtless bring to light 
tlioir original designation, now best known 
within the Indus ; while the Takshak or Takiuk 
may probably be discovered in the Tajik, still 
in his ancient haunts, the Trausoxiana and 
Chorasinia of classic authors, the Mawar-ool 
iiahr of the Persians, thcTuran, Turkislhan, or 
Tocharisthan of native geography, tiie abode of 
the Tachari, Takshak, or Toorshka invaders of 
India, described in the Pooranas and existing j 
inscriptions. The Gete had long maintained I 
their independence when Tomyris defended j 
their liberty against Cyrus. Driven in succes- 1 
sive wars across ibe Sutlej, they long preserved i 
their ancient habits, as desultory cavaliers, ^ 
— under the Jit leader of Lahore, in pastoral 
communities in Bikanir, the Indian desert and 
elsewhere, though they have lost sight of their 
early history. The transition from pastoral to I 
agricultural pursuits is but short, and the des- 
cendant of ihe nomadic Gete of Trausoxiana 
is now the best husbandman on the plains of 
Ilindustliau. Dr. Jamieson proves satisfactorily 
that the Getm and Thracians were (he same 
people, and that it is very probable, if not cer- 
tain, that the Getm and Gl5ths were also the 
Baoic people, lie also observes that the Getm and 
^icYthiuiis were the same people. Oil the nor- 
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I them side of the Danube, opposite to ihe ter- 
I ritory occupied by the Scythians, and in the 
angle forming a part of Thrace, there was a 
small nation in the time of Herodotus, who 
bore the name of Getae. Ancient writers dis« 
tinguish the Gets from the Hassagetse, by 
placing them in countries remote from each 
other. Les peoples qui habitant ces vastes 
contrees dc la haute Asie, borndes au midi par 
V Inde, la Chine, et In Perse, a V orient, par 
la mer dn Japoii, a V Occident par les pleuves 
qui se jettent dans le Mer Caspienne et la Pont 
Kuxin, ail nord enhn pas la Mer Glaciate, sout 
counus sous )e nom vulgair et collectif de Tar- 
tars Quoi qu’ il eii soit de P origine de 

ce nom des Tatars, les Kuropdens, qui Pont le- 
srerement alterc, s’en servent indiferemment 
pour designer une foule de nations a demi civi* 
iisees, qui different beaucoup tntre elles, Dans 
ce sense, je crois quM est bon de conserver h 
ces nations Ic nom collectif de Tartares, quoiqae 
corrompu preferableraent it celui de Tartars 
qui paroit plus correct mais qni appartient a un 
sent tribu ne doit pas servir a designer les nu- 
Ires tribiis en general**. The Mnsagetm, Getm 
or Goths, seem gradually to have advanced 
from their ancient limits into the more fertile 
districts of Asia, and all the lower and mid- 
dle parts of the western boundary of the Indus, 
went by the name of ludo-Scylhia. The Scy- 
thians, chiefly the (ietie, had expelled the 
Greeks, who continued long after the retreat of 
Alexander, and re-peopled it with colonies of 
their own nation. The Getm were the bravest 
and most just of all the Scythians, and continu- 
cil to preserve this character in their new posses- 
sions. They pursued the hunter's occupation, 
living more l)y the chase, though these avoca- 
tions are generally conjoined in the early stages 
of civilization. Asi was the term applied to 
the Gete, Yeut or Jut, when they invaded Scan- 
dinavia and founded Jutland. The Asi seem 
to have been a northern race with several divi- 
I sions some of which appear to have been 
conquered by the Egy plain king Seti III. 
Colonel Tod considers that Scandinavia was 
occupied by a tribe of the Asi. lie says that 
the Suevi or Suionea erected the celebrated 
temple of Upsala iu which they placeil the sta- 
tues of Thor, Wodeu and Freya, the triple divi- 
nities of the Scandinavian Asi. Herodotus says 
the Gete were theists, and held the tenets of 
the souls immortality ; Amongst the Gliagtai 
princes from the Jaxartes, are historians, poets 
astronomers, founders of systems of Govern- 
ment and religion, warriors, and great captains, 
who claim our respect and admiration. 

'The Jut or Jal in the north and North-west 
of India are known as industrious and successful 
tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen, equally 
ready to take up arms and to follow the plough* 
They form, perhaps, the linest rural popula- 
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tion in India* On tbe Jumna their general 
BHperiority is apparent, and Bhnrtpoor bears 
witness to tbeir meritf, while on the Sutlej 
religious performatioa and political ascen- 
dancy served to give spirit to their industry 
stmI activity and purpose to tbeir courage. 
The Sikh are not a race, but a body of 
religionists^ who take tlieir name from the 
hifidi word, sikhna’* to learn, Sikh meaning 
a diseipie* For a short time, tbe Sikh rose 
into a great nation in the country lying be* 
tween India and AfTghanistan. During the 16th 
and 1 7th centuries, Nanak and Goviiid, of the 
Khutree race with their succeeding guru, ob- 
tained a few converts to their religious views 
among the Jnt peasants of Lahore and the 
sotiihern banks of the Sutlej, Towards the 
close of the i 8»h century, they grew to be a great 
nalion, with an influence which extended from 
the Karakorum mountains to the plains of Sindh 
and from Delhi to Peshawur. Their domi- 
nions were inclinled between the 28th and 
86th parallels of north latitude, and the 71st 
nnd 77lh meridians of east longitude. This 
tract consists of broad plains, slightly above the 
sea level, or mountain ranges two or three 
miles hi:;h. T'he Sikh population of the Pun- 
jab has commonly been estimated at 500,000 
souls, but (japtaiii Cunningham considered a 
million would be the more correct number. 
The total in all India is 1} million. In the 
former Sikh territory, all were not of the Sikh 
veli'Hon. The people and dependent rulers of 
Ladakh profe-s Laraaie Bmldhisno, but the 
'l ibctaiia of Iskardo, the Durdoo of Gilghit 
and Kuhka and Piniba of the rugged moun- 
tains, are mahomedans of the shia sect. The 
people of Kashmir, Kiahtwnr, IMiimbur, Pukhi 
and of the hills south and west to the salt range 
and the Indus, are mostly snnni rnahomodans, 
ns are likewise the tribes of Peshawur and of 
the valley of the Indus southwards, as also the 
inhabitants of Mooltan.aiMl of the plains north- 
ward as far as J?md-daduii-khan, Ciinneeot and 
Depalponr. The people of the Ilimnlaya east- 
ward of Kishtwar and Phiinbur, are hindus of 
the brahrninical faith, with some bnddliist co- 
lonies to the north and some mahornedan fami- 
lies to the southwest. The Jat of the Manjha 
and of the Malwa districts, in the Punjab terri- 
tory. gre mostly Sikh, but perhaps not one- 
third of the whole population between the 
Jhflum and Jumna, lias, as yef, embraced the 
tenets of Nanak and Gnviud, the other two- 
thirds being still equally divided between raaho- 
medanism and brahminism. Most of the 
modem Bikh in no w’ay separate from tbeir 
tribes nnd are known as .Tat, or Khatri or brah- 
man Sikh, one member of « family being 
frc(lnently a Bing*^li while others are not. 
The written character in use is called Gurii- 


muklii. It is the Devanagari, tn form, but 
with different powers to the letters. The Sikh 
are the only sect whose religion teaches them 
not to smoke tobacco. They have, however, no 
objection to other narcotics, opium and bhang 
and snuff taking is not so oommofl* Smok- 
ing was first prohibited by the tenth Otiro, 
Govind Sing*h, whose chief objection to it ap- 
pears to have been that the habit was promo- 
tive of idleness, as people would sit smoking 
and do nothing. 

The Jaf, race have spread ^ong the banks of 
the Jumna, in Hurrinna, in the N. West provin- 
ces, Bhurtpur, Dholpur, and Bikanir, and some 
of them according to Wilson, claim to have 
come from Ohuzni and the far West, while 
others claim to be descended from the Yadu. 
The rajah of Bhurtpore is a Jat* Thera are two 
sub-divisions of them, the Dhe and Hele, or 
Rnch-hade and Deswalc but there are many 
tribes. They are partly of tlie Sikh, partly 
Hindu, and partly of the mahornedan religions. 
The Jat race is regarded by Mr. Campbell as 
b:^longing to the Ariun family, but to have ap- 
peared in India later than the brahrninical 
hindus. The Jat are Hindu in much of their 
speech, laws, nnd innuuers.but have some gram- 
matical forms of speech not to be (rneed in the 
earlier brahminioal writings. 'The Jat tribes 
present the most perfect example of tbe demo- 
cratic nnd more properly Indo*Germ.wic races, 
'fliey constitute over a great part of India, an 
upper atid dominant stratum of society, and 
have, to a great degree given t)»eir own tone 
and colour to many provinoea. In great part 
of Jat land, the great body of the free people 
arc Jat, and retain their original institutions in 
the greatest purity, little modided by modern 
brahmiiiicnl laws. In the west country their 
name is pronounced Jit, but in the Punjab 
and in the east country, it has the long 
sound of Jat. Writing generally! the Jat 
are of the mahornedan religion in the 
west, and in Sindh : of the Sikh sect in great 
part of the Punjab, and in some sense of the 
Hindu faith in the east and near Bhurtpore, 
assimilating in their dress to their reli^ous 
oonfrore*. This has impressed many with tbo 
Ijelicf that these religionists differ from each 
other also in race, but by tracing this popu.* 
lation, the <liffereuce8 in the type disappear and 
the one extreme is found to merge into tho 
other. Theru may, however, be a ditferent raeo 
in tli« west, and thosp on the west are pastoral 
and predatory, while L^ptain Burton raentioM 
that a wandering predatoiy tribe bearing ibek 
name are found on the weitern parti wf' 
Central Asia, al)0'it Candahar, Herat, Mesbod* 
The Jai of the lawfer Indus, appear to bo 
of the same race as 'tlie Brihui an^d are almoil 
black. ' ‘ » 
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The Jet Are not found in Arghauistan ; but, In all the mi of Beliichistani the Baluch m 
in Beluchistan, in proceeding rastwardi by the but a later mw and upper etratum* There, 
BoUn Pass and other ruutes, there, they succeed i about the lines of eommunicaiion between In- 
the Tajik and Drhwar of the west of Afgha- | die and Western Asia, in the - provincea of 
mstaii and the vicinity of Candahar, and occu> ! Sewestan and Kuch . Gandava, the iat form 
py the plains and the hilly country, descetiding probably the largest portion of the agricultural 
into the plaina, spread to the right aud left | population and claim to be the original owners 
along the Indus and its tributaries, occupying of the soil. In the west, advancing through 
Upper Sindh on one side, and the Punjab, on ilajputanah we meet the Jat of Bhurtpoie aud 
the other. But in the Punjab, they are not ' Dholpore ; Gwalior was a J!at fortress belonging, 
found in any numbers aortli of the Salt range, | as is supposed by Mr Campbell, to the Uhol- 
antl in the Himalaya, they are wholly unknown pore cliief. They do not go much further 
which would seem to show that the Jat did ! south in this direction. From this point, they 
not enter India by that extreme northern route. | may be said to occupy the banks of the Jumna 
Also the Jat does ndoccuDvlowerSiiidh andthfv i all the way to the hills. The Delhi territory 

is principally a Jat country and from Agra 
upwards, the flood of that race has passed the 


Also the Jat does nd occupy lower Sindh and they 
are not found in Guzerat. The Jat is however 
the prevailing population in ail Upper Sindh 
and their tongue is the language of the coun- 
try, They were once the aristocracy of the 
land, but Utterly have been domifiated over by 
other races and thus have lost somewhat of 
their position as tlie higher classes of the 
society. In the south and wt^st of the Punjab, 
too, they have long been subject to raahoniedan 
rulers. But latterly, as the Sikh, they became 
rulers of the whole Punjab and of the country 
beyond as the upper Jumna, in all which 


river in considerable numbers and forms a large 
part of the population of the. Upjjer Doab, in 
the districts of Alighur, Merut-and Muzafar- 
nagar. They are just known over .the Ganges 
in the Moradabad district, but they cannot be 
said to linve crossed that river in any numbers. 
To sum up, therefore, the Jat country extends 
on both sides of the Indus from L. 26® or 27- 
N. up to the Salt Range. If, from the ends of 
this line, two lines be drawn nearly alright 


^ ^ ^ -- rr- 1 ou uiHvru iioariY at ilgUC 

territones they are still in every way the dorai- I angles to the liver, but inclining south, so as 


nant population. Over great tracts of this 
country, throe villages out of four are Jut, and 
in each Jat village, this race constitute per- 
haps two thirds of the entire oomraunity, the 
remainder being low caste predial slaves, with 
u few traders and artizans. 


ooiitinuouily from the Indus over Itajpufanah. 
The great seat of llajput population and an- 
cient power nnd glory is on the Ganges ; but, 
since vanquished there by mahomedans, the 
chief Rjijput houses have retired into tlie com- 
paratively unfruitful countries now known as 
Jlajputannh where, however, the Jat is the most 
numerous part of the people They share the 
lands with the Meeim, the remains of the 
brahman population and the dominant Rajput, 
but they have the largest share of the cultiva- 
tion. The northern part of Kajputanjih was 
imrtiiioned into small Jat republics before the 
Rajput were driven back from 'Ajoodiah and 
the Ganges. The southern and more hilly parts 
of Rajputannh are not Jat, but are occupie<l by 
the Mhair, Meona and Bhil ; but in Malwa, 
again, the Jat are numerous and seem to share 
that province with the Kajput aud Kuubi. Those 
of Bcluchistau are described by the people of 
Oandabar, as line athletic men,* with handiome 
features but rather dark. Those in Upper 


to reach Lat. 23*^ or 24*^ N. in Malwa, and L. 
30^" on the Jumna, so as to include, Upper 
Sindh, Mnrwar, part of Malwa on one side, and 
Lahore, Umritsur and Umballa on the other, 
, then connect the two eastern points bv a line 
The Jat extend I which shall include Diiolpore, Agra, Alighur 

iVer ItAiniiranali ' ntwl n.i/l ...i. KT.. ..II . i. . l -r . 


and Alerut, and wiihin all that tract the Jat race 
cthnologically predominates, excepting only the 
hills o( Mewarand the neighbourhood, stiH held 
by aboriginal tribes. Advancing eastwards 
into the Punjab and Hajputannli, we find 
hiiidu and mahomedan Jab much mixed iuid 
it often happens that one-half of a village or 
one branch of a family are mahomedans and 
the other hindus. Further cast, mahomedan 
Jat become rarer and rarer, and both about 
Lahore and all that part of the Punjab along 
ihftline of the upper Sutfej and Jumna, the 
great mass remain unconverted. In the Punjab 
the Jat all take the designation of Sing’h, aud 
dress somewhat difl’erently from (he oidinary 
hindu Jat ; but for the most part, they only 
become formally ISikhs, where they take service 
and that change makes little diflTrrence iii their 
laws nnd social relaiions. The Jat of Dehli, 
Bhurtpiir, &c. are a very flue race and beat 
the old hindu names of Mull and such like 
and are not all Sing’h. In BajpuUuah, 


Sindh, up thewurse of the Indus, and in the : the J.it are quiet and submissive cStilrators! 
south western Fuinab, are for the most nart I Phev hav« lintv .!• 


\ south western Punjab, are for the most part 
of the mahomedan religion. Tliey have been 
long iubject to foreign rule and seem to be 
lomewhst inferior to their unconverted brethren. 


I hey have now long been subject to an alien 
rule and are probably a good deal intermixed 
by contact with the Meena and others. 
I he Jat Singh of the Punjab and 
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Stttlej may probubly be taken as ihe beat te- 
preaeiitatrve type of tlie raoe. Compared to nor- 
tbera raoesi they are dark : they are tall, large 
and well featured, vriik plentiful and long beards, 
ftae teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
of coiinteiiaoce* They are larger and. taller 
thiHt the Afghan Pathan with the upper part of 
the body esfieoially well developed but not so 
stout limbed or quite so robust, they are a fine, 
mimrkably handsome, rase of men, not excelled 
by any race in Asiii. In courage, energy, and 
military qualities, they excel the more beautiful 
tion-Pathan races of ike northern hills and they 
are as energetic in the peaceful arts as in that 
of war. They are good cultivators, hard work- 
ing and thrifty ; they let little land lie waste 
and pay their land tax punctually. Their wo- 
men work as well as the men and make them* 
selves generally useful. They are not learned, 
though many men and some women can read 
and write. They have a great craving after 
fixed ownership in the soil. They are essen- 
tially agriculturist, seldom gardeners, and lo 
Hindustan arc never pHstoral. They breed 
cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels when 
the country is suitable, and in Jat countries 
both ordinary carts and large mercantile wag- 
gons are usually plentiful, and na waggoners 
they not unfrequHilly carry their grain and 
other produce to dhtant markets on their own 
account. The Jat formerly dwelt in Kajpulana 
in republics, such hs, in the time of the Greeks, 
Were alluded to as democratic institutions, and 
one recognised republican slate, thatofPhool 
or Marnj, came down to the present day and was 
the last recognised republican state in fndia. 
It WHS n Jat republic, and gave the chiefs who 
founded the states of Patialah, Nabah, Jheend, 
&c. The old territory of the Phoolkain race 
was recognised by the lliiti^h and treated 
amongst the protected Sikh States, but has 
recently been brought under the general rule 
of British dominion. Every Jat village, how- 
ever, is, oil a small scale, a democratic republic, 
every man having his own separate and divided 
share of the cultivated land. The union in a 
joint village community is rather the political 
union of the commune, so well known in Eu- 
rope, than a common enjoyment of property. 
A father and son may cultivate in common, 
but oommensalify gors no further. 'Ihe vil- 
lage site, the waste lands and grazing 
grounds and, it may be, one or two other 
things belong to the commune, and the mem- 
bers of the commune have, in these, 
rights in common. For all the purposes of 
cultivation, the remainder of the land 
is in every way separate individual property. 
The government is not patriarchal, but a repre- 
sentative communal council or panchayat. All 
the Jat arc subdivided into many Gentes and 


Tribes, after ihe iisuaY fbahion of the peoples 
of the Aryan or Indu'Germanlc stock, and the 
usual faahion is to marry into another Gena. 
The Jat have little of the hindu ceremonial 
strictness, and in Punjabi regiments, they mess 
freely tike Europeans, and have then two or 
three mesds a day comfortably. The Jat, Eajput 
and their congeners are branches of one great 
stock. Brahmans of Kashmir and the frontier 
hills are Hindus in an earlier stage of bralmti- 
nical devolopeinent. The Jat country is just 
such as would be occupied by a large stream 
of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, iu 
Lat. 28 or 30® north, and the Kajput are 
ranged iu a serai circular form around the 
eastern and northern and south edge of the 
Jat area, the mass of them occupying the 
richer valley of the Ganaes. Mr. Cam), bell's con- 
jecture is that the Kajput are an earlier wave 
from the same source as the Jat who came id 
by the same route, have farther advanced ami 
been completelv hinduised, while tl»c Jat have 
come in behind them. Punjabi is the lon- 
Kuage spoken hv the Jat, hut which in Upper 
Sindh is called Jati-Gul or the Jat tongue and 
Mr. Masson calls that of Heluchistan and 
Sindh Jetki. It is an Indo-Germanlc tongue 
allied to the Sanscrit. In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is not widely different 
from the Hindi of the Rajput a-nd other 
Hindustani people. It is one of the most 
pracrit of Indian vernaculars. The Jat, JIB, 
Jet, Jut or Jhnt, partly hindu, partly sikh, 
and partly luuhomedaii, thus occupy tho 
North \Vest and bordering provinces, also 
the Punjab, and Sindh. They all reftr to 
(bo west of the huius ami to Ghazni as 
their original seals, and the Dlie or Pachade 
reached India from the Punjab about tho 
middle of the 1 8th century. The other st clion 
is the Hele or Deswale. The Jut seem to havo 
come through the Bolan pass, occupied tho 
high pastorHl lands about Queltali and thenco 
descended into the plains which they still oc- 
cupy. The Jat is the great agricultural ttibo 
in the Punjab and in ihe Punjab parlance, 
Jat and zamindar or cultivator arc synonymous. 
There are no' Jat in Kashmir or within the 
hills. The Aodi tribe of J«t dwell in Paniput, 
and Soneput. The Aolania Jat, in Panipnt, 
claim to be above other Jdt by having had tho 
title of malek or king conferred on them. The 
race, however, as spread from Herat, Kabul and 
Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, down tho 
Indus into Kach and Gandhava, and eastward! 
to the Jainiia and Ganges, is the sarnf, aud 
wherever spread, they retain a dialect of ihtic 
own. Mr. Masson also regards them as 
descendants of the Get®, who, he wye, 
once possessed the whole of the countries Im- 
mediately cast and west of the Indus. The 
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zamiiwlara or cuIuVatow of the Mil, at Jell, as ern descoot of the deified Leww, of 
ttouKbout Kachi, are Jet, who there seldom Mahabhwratoj as this marnag<&. nerodotiioj 
moved abroad but on bullocks and nerer uiileas tells us ibat the practice prev^led amondp 
armed. A Jet may generally be seen half naked the nomadic Scythians, ^ w** at pr^ 
—seated on a lean bullock, and formidably armed seat among the Bbotia. lha practioe M 
with matchlock and sword, and to the north adopted also by the Nair of bSalaj^r, bo* 
and west of Kaoh Qandhava ; as also in Herat, tween whom and the people of tlia'4iinialayt 
Kandahar, and Kabul, they are, he says, seen as Wilson traces obscure vestiges of a con** 
iiinerant artizaus, like gypsies. In the Punjab, nection. Anmngst the Jat, Uoojur and Ahtr, 
they are not found west of the Jilam, but east children born Curao are considered legitimate, 
of that river the Jet cultivators use waggons, and are entitled to inheritance acooidiugly* 
The Jet bus been so long settled in Kach Children begotten by the women previous to 
Oandhava, as to appear the aborigiuee. Curao, except in the case of fraternal OUrao, 
Amongst their numerous subdivisions aie are known by the name of Kuilheiura, and do. 
the Kalora, Kokar, llampi, Tunis, and Abrah. not inherit the proper: y of the father-in-law. 
lle-maniage of widows is permitted. Accord- Captain Poslans tells us that iu Sindh, the Jut 
ing to Mohaii Lai, the S.k i Jat arc polyan- like all the tribes in the Sindh countries, are di- 
drous, and one brother takes his brother's wile vided into imiumerable aub-divisious called 
but in saying this he seems to allude to the “ Koum’* aud are there a hard-working raoe, 
custom of Curao, also wiilten karao seemingly occupying themselves in rearing camels, 
from karana,** to cause to do, this being the feeding Hocks, or cultivating the soil. They 
term given among the Jat, Goejur, Ahir, and arc invariably found in large communities, 
other races and tribes iu western Hindustan to often living in temporary Imls or “ waund/' 
coucubinage generally ; but more especially to and migrate all over Sindh and its confines, 
marriages of widows with the brotber of a de. as shepherds, in bearch of pasture. Where this 
ceased husband* This practice is known to is not ilio case, tiicy , are farm servants 
the eastward by the name of Ojrhurec, iu the either of the Bilnclii chiefs or wealthy z^niin- 
Deccan of But' hee and, in other provinces, dars, who repay their labour with a morlicum 
by the term llhureecha, aud is followed among ot the produce The Jut in Sindh, area 
these dusses, but is not very openly confessed quiet inon’eubive class, and exceedingly va« 
even among them, as some degree of discredit luable subjects. Their women, are. throughout 
is supposed to attach to it. It is only younger the country, noted for their beauty and, 
brothers who form these couuectjons, elder to their credit, be it also spoken, for tlteir 
brothers being prohibited from marrying tbeir chastity. They work as bard as the men, and 
younger brothers widows, but among the Jut the labour oi’ temliiig, driving home their 
of Delhi even this is not prohibited. This flocks, milking iluj cattle, &c. is fairly divided, 
practice has been common among several iia- the Jut are veiy numerous and form a large 
lions of the East. The Jews followed it division of the pnpulalion of Sindh, though 
and in Egypt it was admitted for a childless sehlom found iu its towns, being dhpersed 
widow to cu-habit with a brother of the over the whole face of the country parlitularly 
deceased husband. When the laws of JMeim eastward to the desert tract which separates 
were enacted, Curao appears to have been a Sindh from Cutoh, known as the Runn on which 
recoguized instituliou, but as is not unusual this tribe rear large flocks of camels, besides 
with the lustitutes, there is much coulradiclion the Jut. There are other pastoral and peaceable 
beUveen the ouactmenls relating to it. From a classes of niahoraedau persuasion, such as 
consideration of all the passages on the sub- the Khosa iu Upper Sindh, Sikh Lohana ia 
yeet, it appears that failure of issue was the the Delta, ami emigrants from the Punjab, 
point on which tho legality turned* He who who have in many instances become amalga- 
was begotten, aocordir»g to law, on the wife of mated with the people of the country, The 
a mail deceased, or impotent, or disordered, Khosa become a pre<latory tribe on tlm eastern 
after the due authority given to her, is called the confines of Siudh, verging towards the Cutcli 
lawfulsonoftlie wife(C;h. IX., V. 17ti.) From territories, where Rajputs arc located: they 
the fact of Draupadi marrying the live Pandno are very troublesome. They are also on the 
brothers, we learn that polyandry must have eastern boundaries as wandering herdsmeti. 
prevailed amongst one of the races of that , The Daood Putra who inhabit generally the 
period ; and if polyandry, the practice of j country of tlmt name in the north are to be 
Cwao was, no doubt, not uncommon : indued, j met with in various parts of Sindh. The Su- 
the compiler of the Mahabharata, ^yasa, was mah sre Jut though they are generally known 
kmselC appointed to raise up offapriug to his by the former title. Such also are the Machi 
dedeasod brother. There is perhaps no cir- and numerous other tubdivisiona of tho Jut 
cumstauce which so alrougly shows the North- tribes. Throughout Sindh the Jut is as in- 
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gepurubje from as t,Ke Arab. from bis 

iT^iO m Ai:abia tbey are iuranabiy caynel 
lifivccs and feeders, and are consulted on 
every occasion where the health or ehiciency 
of this invaluable animal is in question. The 
Jut ^ Sindh and Kacb Gandhava have become 
maboniedana* According to Mr. Masson, the 
Jeiki is everywhere the language of the Jet. 

According to dictionaries, Jat means a race, 
a tribe, and in Upper Sind a Jut means a 
mrcr U camels or black cattle, or a shepherd 
ill opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab 
generally, Jut means a villager aud husband- 
man in opposiUon to an nrlibt or handicrafts- 
man. TUe iiirk or Virk is one of ilie most dis- 
tiuguisb9<^ of the Jat tribes. The Jat (Get® ? 
andYue-chi?) vvho emigrated from Upper Asia, 
are now spread over the Punjab at Lahore anrt 
on the banks of the Jumna, and the Si ndoo, 
Gheeneb, Yuraitch Chhuttheh, bidhoo, Kureka 
or Kurreal, Gondul, &c., are Jat sub-divisions 
in the Punjab. The Jat in the north and 
west of India are imbiatrious and ^successful 
tillers of the soil, and hardy yeomen, equally 
ready to up arras as to follow the plough. 
On ‘the Jumna, Ihcir general supcrioiily is 
apparent, and Phnrl poor boro wilness to ilicir 

merits. Some of the Jat arc said to be des- 
cendants of the Kahkar ol tl»o bait ilange. 

As instances of the narrow aud contused 
state of our knowledge reaarding llie people 
of Imlia, it may be mentioned that the Piik 
or Vi'k, one of the most dislinguislnd 
tribes of Jut, is admitted among the Chalook 
Uajpuls by Tod (i. lOO). Further, the 
f.uuilv of Omcikot ill Sindh is slated by 
Tod '(Rajasthan, i- a2. 113) to be Pramar 
or Powar, Aihile the emperor lliimayooirs 
elironicler talks of the fullowirs {i o. hrethern) 
of that chief as being Jut. Ihc editois 
of the Journal of Urn Geographical Society 
(XIV. ^07, note) derive Jut from the Sanscrit 
J)Cbt’li8 old, ancient, and so make the teim 
equivalent to aborigines ; but this etymology 
pcihups too hastily s<‘t3 aside the sulHcieiitly 
established facts of Get® and Yuechi emigra- 
lions.and the circumstances of Timur’s woifare 
with Jetieh in (-cnlial Asia. Gutwaro, or 
gatwara, but more correctly, UunP hwara arc a 
tribe of the Jut race who hold villages in 
Gohana, (wliere they are called Aolauea, after 
their chief town), in boneeput Bangur, and in 
the Doab on the opposite side of the Jumna. 
They trace their oiigin from Ghuzni, from 
which place llity were accompanied by the 
bliat Ibijvvacn, and the black-smith Biidea— 
all of whoso descendants are now living and 
engaged in tbc occupation of ilmir fathers in 
the villages of the GuutTjwara frater- 
nity. Among the Lahia and Jobya llaj- 
poois of the Indian desert, where they 


founded their first capital, Derrawul, many 
from conrpuision embraced the mahomedan 
faith ; on which occasion, he says, they 
assumed the name of Jat, of which at leaU 
twenty different offsets are enumerated in the 
Yadu chronicles. 

The Jat long continued as a powerful com^ 
munity on the east bank of tbo ludus apd in 
the Punjab, and we have the moat intereating 
records of them in tint history of Mahpiud, 
whose progress they checked in a manner 
unprecedented in the uiidhU of contjnenial 
warfare, it was in 416 of the llegiiu (A. D. 
Io2(>) that Mahmud marched an army against 
the Jut, who had harrassed and insulted him 
on the retuin from his last oipedition against 
Saiirashtra. 

The Jilt then, as now, inhabited the 
country on the borders of MooJtan, along 
I he river that runs by the mountains of 
Joud. AYhen Mahmud reached Aloollan, 
linding the Jat country defemled l>y great 
livers, he built fifteen hundreil boats, each 
armed with six iron spikes projecting from 
tlieir prows, to prevent their being bourded by 
the enemy, expert in this kind of warfare. In 
each boat he placed twenty aichers, and some 
with fire*btilla of nnplitha to burn ihe Jat fleet. 
The monarch having ilelcrmined on their ex- 
tirpation, awaited tlic result at iMuoltan. The 
,Iat sent their wives, cldidren, and t fleets to 
Sind Sugur, and launched four thousand, or, as 
others say, eight thousand boats well armed to 
meet the Gituznians. A terrible conflict ensued, 
but the pr«>jeetiug spikes sunk tlio Jit boats 
while others were aet on tire. Few escaped 
from tids scene of terror ; and those who did, 
met with the more severe fate of captivity.*’ 
Many doubtless did escape ; and it is most 
probable that the Jat communilius, on whoae 
overthrow the state of Bikaner was founded, 
were remnants of this vciy warfare. 

Still the Jut maintained himself in the Pun- 
jab, atid till the midule of the uincteeiilh 
Cpntnry the most powerful and independent 
prince of India was the Jat prince of 
Lahoic, bolding dominion over the identical 
regions where the Ynchi colonized in the fifth 
cciituiy, and where the Yadu, driven from 
Ghuzni, established themselves on the ruins of 
the Tfak. The Jat cavalier retains a portion of 
his Scylliic manoers, and preserves the use of 
the chukia or discus, the weapon of the Yadu 
I in the remote age of the Bharat. According to 
I €olonelTod,the Yadu-Bhatii princes, when tbey 
fell from their rank of Rajpoots, assumed that of 
Jat, who are assuredly a mixture of the 
Uujpoot aud Yuli, a branch of the great Getio 
race. Though reduced from ihe rank they once 
had amongst ihe ' thirty-six royal races,* they 
appear never to have renounced ihc love of 
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indepenilence, wliicb they con(e*ted with The Bagati tribe, inhebltliig the district 
Cyrtn iu their origin*! haunts in Sogdiana. of Bagar, botween He South Vveai borden 
The name of the Cincinuatus of the Jat, who of Hariana and the Sutlej, are aaiti to 
abandoned his plough to lead his countrymen have been Rajputs but are also supposed to be 
was Ohooramun. Taking advantage of the Jat. There is a robber rad-J of this name 
sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors of settled in Malwa. The Jat of Mewar clings 
Aruni^z^b, they erected petty castles in the vil- to his patriraonfal estate. In the Second 
lages (whose lands they cultivated) of Thoon ratta war, the Jat of Bhurtpore were inoliued 
and Sirisiniy and soon obtained the distinction to side with Jeswani Rao Holkar : (hat fortress 
of Kuzzilk, or ‘ robbers/ a title which they were is on the borders of the desert of Rajputana, 
not slow to merit, by their inroads as far as the and was invested by Lord Lake in 1805, and 
royal abode of Rcrokliser. The Syeds, then in after several determined assaults, made without 
power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack capturing the place, the Rajah sued for terms, 
them in their strongholds, and Thoon and In 1825, however, during the Burmese war, the 
Sinsini were sitnnltaneously invested. But the Jat, puffed up by the belief that their mud fort 
Jit, even in the very infancy of their power, was impregnable, agaii» drew down the anger 
evinced the same obstinate skill in defending of the lii'liau Guvernment, and the fort was 
mud walls, winch in later times gained them so taken by storm on the 18th January 1826. 
much cclebrily. In all the ancient catalogues When besieged by Lord Lake in 1805, with 
of the thirty*3ix royal laces of Iiiflia the Jit has 10,000 regular soldiers, four determined assaults 
a plac", though by none is he ever styled * R^j- were made on January 9th and 23nd and Fe* 
poot nor does a Rajpoot intermarry with bruary 20 and 21, but in each instane'e repulsed, 
a Jit. though at \he close, the besieged on the lOili 

In the l^l^jab they f'till retain their ancient L>05 yielded to terms. In those four 

name of Jit. On the Juraiu and Ganges they | fruitless attacks, the British lo*s was 8, -203 kill- 
arc slyled Jat, of wlioui the chief of Bhurtpour wounded, of whom 103 were officers, 

is tlie most conspicuous. Ou the Indus and ; it was again besieged and succ'css- 

iu Saurashlra they are termed M. The i stormeil by Lord Combennere. The walls 

greater portion of ihe husbaudmeu in Haj.is- unbaked brick or ebiv. 

than are Jit ; and there are numerous tribes i 1*'^^ pafcut country ot the Jat seems to 
beyond the Indus, now proselytes to the inalio- | banks of the Oxus, between Bac« 

medau religion, who derive their origin from ' f***'*' HyHnnia and khorasinia, in this position, 
this race. 1 'vas a fertile district, irrigated fVtun the 


The kingdom of the great Gete, whose 
capital was ou the J.ixaites, preserved its in- 
tegrity and name from the period of Gyrus to 
the fourteenth century, when it was convened 
iiiahnmedanism to Herodotus informs us that 
the Qete were theists and held the tenet of the 
soul's ifumortalily ; and l)e (luignes, from 
Ciiinese authorities asscrU that at a very early 
f>eriocl they had embraced the religion of Fo 
or Boodlia. 

The traditions of tho Jif claim the region* 
west of the Indus as the cradle of the race, and 
make them of Yadu extraction ; thus corrobo- 
rating the annals of the Yiuin, which 
relate their migration from Zabulisthan. Of 
the first luigr.ition from Central Asia of this 
race within the Indus, wc have no record : it 
might have been simMltaneous with the Tak- 
shac, from the wars of Cn ras or bis ancestors. 

The supevioritv of the Chinese over the 
Turks caused Changiz Khan to turn his 
arms against the Nomadic Oete of MaWcr-ool- 
Nehr (Transoxiana), descended from the Yuchi, 
and bred on the Jihonn or Oxus, whence they 
had extended themselves along the Indus and 
even Ganges, and are there yet found. These 
Goto had embraced Ibc religion of Fo. 


Margiis river which Pliny calls Zotale or Zotbale 
and General Cunningham believes this to 
have been the original seat of the Jat, the latii 
of IMiny and Ptolemy and the Xaiitliii of Strabo, 
rbc term Jat is only their tribal name, 
the general name of their horde is A bar. Taking 
these two names, their course from the Oxus to 
(he Indus may be dimly traced, in ihe Xantbii 
of Strabo, the latii of Pliny and Ptolemy, the 
Xulhi of Dionysius of Samos, who are cou- 
pled with the Aricni, and in the Zuthi of Pto« 
Icmy, who occupied the Knrm.iniau desert, on 
the frontier of Drongiana. Subsequently, the 
main body of tlie laiii seem to have occupied 
the district of Abiria ami Ibc towns of Parda- 
bathra and Bardaxema in Sind, or Southern 
Imlo-Scythia, while the Punjab or Nortliern 
Iiido-Scythia, was chiefly colonizB<l by their 
brethren of the Med. When the mahomedans 
first appeared in Sind, towards the end of the 
seventh century, the Zatli ami Med were the 
chief population of the connlrv. But the 
f'rigiual seat of the Med or Medi, w^s in the 
Punjab Proper, from which Mr. Thomas con- 
cludes that the original seat of the latii or Jat 
colony was in Sind, At the present day, the 
Jat are found in every part of the Punjab, 
where they form about two-iifths of the popu% 
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lition. They tee divided into , not lessiMiAn n 
hundred different tribes. They mostly profess 
mahomodantsm. To tne east of the Punjab, 
the Jat, professing brshniinism, are found in 
con sill ♦'ral)le numbers, in the frontier sUtcs 
ofBikaneer, Jesulraecri siid Jodhpur, where 
Cokmel Tod estimated timm to be as numer- 
ous as all the R<)jput races put together. | 
TVy are found also, in great, numbers along I 
tiie upper course of the Ganges and Juin- | 
na as far eastward as Bareilly, Farakhabad and ; 
Gwalior where they arc divided into two dis- 
tinct clans. To the south of the Panjab, the 
Jai who profess mahomedanism, arc said by 
Pottinger, to form the entire population of the 
fruitlul district of Haraud-Dajel, on the right 
bank of the Indus, and the bulk of the popu- 
lation in the neighbouring district of Knch- 
Gaudava. In Sind, where they have iiiterroarried 
largely with the Baluchi and with racei of 
hindu descent professing mahomedanism, it is 
no longer possible to estimate the number of the 
Jat population, although it is certain (hat a 
vt ry large proportion of the inhabitants must 
be of Jat descent. 

Bikaneer, in L. 72® 20* E. and L. 
27® 50* N. is the chief town of an independ- 
ent sovereignly, chiefly in the great Indian 
desert. It has an area of 17,G7G square miles, 
with the population estimated by Tod in the 
beginning of the 19th century at about 539)000 
the revenue is about six lakhs of Rupees. 
Bikaneer inaintnins a force of 2,100 cavalry, 
and about 1 ,000 infantry and 30 guns. Bi- 1 
kancer was originally inhabited by vaiioua 
small tribes of Jut and others, the quarrels 
among which led to the conquest of the 
country in 1458 by Bika Sing, a son of rajah 
Jodh Sing of Jodhpore. Alter consolidating 
his power he conquered Bagore from the Bhat- 
tee of Jesulraere and founded the city of Bika- 
neer ; he died in A* D. 1505. Hal Sing, the 
fourth in descent, from Bika Sing ; succeeded 
to power in 1573, and in hit time the con- 
nection of Bikaneer with the Delhi empe- 
rors began. Rai Sing became a leader of 
horse ill Akbur a service and received a grant 
of fifty-two pergunnahs including llanai and 
Biaear. The people most numerous are the Jit 
and the territory was once populous snd 
wealthy, but the plundering Beedawat bands, 
with the Sahrai, the Khasa and llajur robbers 
in the more . western desert so destroyed 
the kingdom, that while formerly there were 
2,700 towns and vilUgcs, in Colonel Tod’s I 
time, not one-half of these remained. Three- ' 
fourths of the population are the aboriginal 
Jit, the rest are their conquerors — the descend- 
ants of Bika, including Saiaote(Saraswati brah- 
mans) Charuns, burdi and a few of the servile 
classes. 


Amongst the Jat» the Karao” is tlic mar- 
riage of a widow with the brother of a deceased 
husband, as practised amongst the Jat, the 
Gujar and Aliir nod other infitrhr trjbe$ iu tlw 
N. W. of India. The term Karao is also applied 
j to concubinage* At present, thefioweroi* (he 
j Punjab population is Jat ; they form the 
majority of converts to the religion of NaRuk. 
They are the core and nucleus of the Sikh 
commouweahh and armies. Equally great iu 
pence and war, they have spread agrieulturo 
I and wealth from the Jumna to the Jhelum, 
and have established a political supremacy, 
from Bhiirtpore and Delhi to Peshawar. 
Essentially yeomen by lineage and habit, they 
can yet boast of two regal lamilies at Lahore 
ahd Bhurtpore, who in their day have itpod 
in the first rank of liwiian powers. ]n the 
Punjaub tliey display all their wonted aptitude 
for stirring war and peaceful agriculture, 
and the feudal polity of the khalsa Las 
imparled to them a tinge of chivalry and 
nobility. Their chief home is in the Manjho, 
or cent I e portion of the Barec Doab, and their 
capital is Umritsur. Bui they have also ex- 
tensive colonies at Goojeranwaila, in the 
Rcchnab Doah ; Gujerat, in the Cliuj; and 
about Rawal Pindee iu the 8ind Baugur. For 
centuries they have peopled the southern 
Punjab, of which the capita) is Mooltan ; but 
there they are held in different repute, and 
their importance is merely agricultural. In 
many localities the Jat piofnss the inahomedan 
creed, having been converted chiefly duiing 
the emperor Aiungzeb’s reign, in the south 
they mainly belong to (his persuaiioD. — 
Jitcords of iha GovernweiU of India, A"o. II. 
Thomas* EUiot's Jlibtory of India Thomas* 
Trinsep*8 Aniuivilios, p. 259. Tod, lia- 
jatthan, Vol. I- pp. C, GO, 106-7*8, S22, 
420, 605, Vol. 11. p. 98. Aitcluson*s 
Treaties, Vol. IV, p.'\Al.Elphini(one*8 Cabool, 
p, 10. Memoirt of Humayoon, p. 45. Own- 
ninghatas History of the Stkhs,p. 6. Elliot* 9 
Supplemental Glossary, p. 228. Mr Camphtll, 
pp. 77, 81, 82, 85 to 228. l*h\l. Itechercht9 
mr Us Egypt iens et h9 Chinois, Ecleclions 
from ihe Mahahhur ala, pp. 8^60. EennanVi 
HinduHan, p. 63. Chat field* 9 Rindwiau 
Redierche9 sur lesl a nyues, Tailarei,pp. \ ^3. 
Kennedy on the Ot iyinof Latignoge 9 , p. hi , 
Mas8on*s Journeys, Vol. II. P’ 126. Masson* 9 
Kalat p. 352. Histoire General des Gens, 
tom, I p. 375, Yitjne. Fostane. See Afgbgn ; 
fiaber ; Brahman ; Gliaiun; India; Rajput; 
Scythia ; Yue-ciii i Yuli. 

JAT A. Sea Khaki. 

JAIA. Saks. A knot of hair on ihe beada 
of hindu devotees. The Jala or malted hair 
assumed by Ranui and Lakshmana on diamisa- 

ing the rojal chariot at the village of Sriu* 
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gafera to iu<li«ate their entering upon a. forest j 
or aseetio life. Jata therefore is a braid of hair I 
worn by the Hindu votarlea of Siva, also a 
twidte<l braid of hair, worn by Hindu ascetics.— 
Ram, fl- 40. Hind, Th. YI, p. 300. Richard 
F. Hiirlon*s Sindh, p. 384. See India. 

JATAKALA. S.\N9. Myristiea moschata. 

JATAKAB.MA. See Yug byasa. 

JATAKI, in Beluchistan, a langfia<re spoken 
by the Bind, Tdlpur,Mnrri, Chandia Jemali and 
lia^hari who speak t-iiher Jataki or the hill 
longue of the Belnchi. Tlie Jataki is also 
called Siraiki from Siro or Upper Sind where 
it is commonly spoken by the people ; but also 
Jtiluchi from its being used by several of the 
Biluch clans s«*tt!ed in the low country. The 
word “Jataki,” spelt with the cerebral 
and the peculiar bindh J or l)y. is an ad- 
jective formed by the proper noun Jat, the name 
of a people who were probably the aborigines 
of the Punjab. The author of the Dabistan 
applies the term ‘‘Jat dialect” to the language 
in which Nanak Shah composed his works. 
The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Asiatic Society, 18t9, contains a short Gram- 
mar, which serves as a specimen of the 
Jataki toniruc. 

JATAillT— ? Ilymenma courharil. 

JA I'AlYU. A fabulous bird killed hvHavana. 

JATA Mans f. Hind. Sans Tel. The 
Cyperus stolouiferus of Heyne, llctr., an<l 
Wi^ht Coiitr., but the true Jatamansi is the 
Nardostachys Jatamansi,— I?. G, and RoylCy 
the Balch’haru or Bal clmr Hind. Sanbal-ul- 
taib, Arab, and Sanbal i-Hindi. Pers. The true 
plant is only found at great elevations beyond 
the tropic*, and, in south India, the term is 
applied to ihe sweet smelling tubers of various 
species of Cyperus, and in Upper India, to the 
lemon grass, A, solKcnanthiis, and other species 
of Andropogon, which are also known under 
the names of Askhar and Sikhunas (t^xii'os) 
Sir \V. Jones idenritied it as the spikenard of 
the ancients. — Elliots* Flora Andhrica. Sec 
Jatamansi, Nardosthachys Valerian. Nar- 
dostaohys jatamansi. 

Jatamansi valerian. Jatamansi, 

B.ilchur: Valeriana Jatamansi. Roots ofNar- 
dostachya jatamansi. 

JATAUN. Hi.nd. Berberis arlstata. 

JATEKO. UatA. Grislen tomentosa — Roxb. 

JAT-FOTH, the Japheth of Scripture. 

J.A'IT. Malay. Tectona grandis, a wood 
of the Archipelago, much used in.making prahue 
and in house building at Bawean. extensive 
forests of the Jnli or, teak of India are found 
in almost all the eastern provinces of Java, 
at a moderate elevation above the level of the 
ocean. 

JATI. Saks. A kind, a race, from Jan, to 
be boro. 


JATROPHA CURIAS. 

JATI, Hikd* flowers of Jasmiaam grondi- 
florum. 

JATI or Tt^i, a Jain teacher, aft aaeetic# 
JATI. Hind, alao, Udu Jalhi. Hind. Jas- 
ticia ccbolium. 

JATILADHI. See Inscriptions. 

JATI MISAK. Hind. Heliotropiura ramo- 

sissimum. . . « . 

JATI- PALL AM. also Sadikka. Sin oh. Nut- 

™!jATI PHALAMU. Tel. Myristiea mso- 
chata. — Thnnb. 

JATIPATRE. Hind. Mace. 

JATUA. II iM). A religions assemblage at a 
hindu temple or shrine. See Jejuri, Virnbhndra. 
JATKOPIIA CUKOAS— Ho:th, 

Cistigliouia lob.ata. Ruiz ] Ciircaa purgana.— 


.. Ar. 
Be.su. 


Diindi birri. 

Bag Bhereiida; 

Bag 

Bagdharanda... 

Them - b.iu - kyet - 



Mara iiarullc 

Iiaiul Duk. 

Angular leaved pUy- 

aic nut Eno. 

Physic imt „ 

Pignon d’ln lft Fe. 

Brechnuss schwarice Okk 


Pahari-arand 
Dliagbhercnda,. Hind. 

Bhagarendi „ 

Paliaria Iraud „ 

, Kotenjob Kash. 

BviiM. :Kat avanaku .. Maleal 

Can. 1 Nepala San.^. 

Ivenan.! kcrundani. „ 

Katrondaron Sixoir. 

Katamanak ; kat- 
t.iinrtnakn maram.TAM. 
ICat nmdd., .......... „ 

Nepal, Mil, Adivi 
j ainula Tel. 


Grows in New Andalusia, llavanna, and is one 
of the most common small bushes throughout 
India. It is in flower and fruit all the year. 
The seeils are purgative, but very uncertain 
ill their operation ; proving sometimes violent 
like those of the Nervalum, though they are 
I naturally milder. Before admmisiering them, 

1 they should be cleared fiom the thin filament 
in which they are closely enveloped ; after 
which two or tliree rany be taken as a dose. 
Nearly all the Jatropha ore powerful cathartics, 
and Fee cites J. gossypifolia, America, J. glandu- 
losH, Arabia and the J, multitida, or coral 
plant, (Avellana purgatrix, grand ben purga- 
tif) a native of America and India, a shrub 8 
or 10 feet high, replete with acrid bitter juice, 
with large pinnatilid glabrous leaves, the fruits 
slightly pyriform, about the size of a nutmeg ; 
a single seed is said to be purgative. Lindley 
says it is “ one ot the best of the emetics and 
purgatives, acting briskly without inconveni** 
ence, and the effects readily allayetl by a glass 
of white wine.” Dr. O’ahaugbuessy, however, 
considers it a very dangerous article. Dr. Wight 
gives also Jatropha peUata, and J. villosa. The 
leaves which are five angled, are considered 
as discutient, and tlie milky juice of the plant is 
supposed to have a detergent and healing qua- 
lity. The teed is osUed in Dukhani Jnngli 
erundi ki-biiij in Arabic Dundebirri and in 
Tamil Kaat amanaka mooioo, A fixed eil; 
(called in Uanarese Mara liaralu unn.iy) prepared 
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from ilie seeds is reckoned a valduble external 
application in cases of itch and herpes i it is also 
used in chronic rheumatism, and lor burning iu 
lamps. The milky juioe boiled with oxide of iron 
makes a fiae black varuish«-^0*i8fAaa^A;ies«y, 
p, 508. Iiia90ti'9 TeiiamrivL CUghorn^ Punjab 
Jtrp, GenU HAed. Top, p. 808. Roxharpli$ 
Flora Indicat Pol, 111. p, 687. AMU*i 
Materia Aitdica^Vol, I, p. 73. Cat»Fxh. 1862, 

JATUOPHA GLANDULIFERA, Roxh. 

Jatropha glaucs, Vaht. 

Glaucous leaved physic | Nila amida Tel. 

nwt . Kno. I DmidigaiMi ehettu. „ 

Addale Tam. j Kati auiidapu „ „ 

A native of the East Indies. The pale or 
whey colored tiiiii juice, which exudes from a 
fresh wound, is employed by the hiiidoos as 
an escharotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Its 
seeds also yield a stimulating oil, in appeurauce 
approaches castor oil, fluid and light 8tr«iw- 
colored. This is now chiefly used nieiliciiially as 
a counter irritant, but if procurable in suflieient 
quantity seems likely to prove a useful oil. — 
Jioxh. M. F. of 1855. O' Skanuhncdsv. «. 55‘J. 
T/tw. Fn. PI, Fet/l, p. 277. 

JATROIMIA MaXIIIOT, Linn. 

Jaiiipha manikol, Klk. 

Ci!»ava manioc Kno. I M.iravullio Tam. 

Maiauhmiie Mal. | Maugyokka SuNUU. 

JATIIOPIIA MULTIKIDA. Though a na- 
tive of America the Coral plant with its brilliant 
carmine corymbs is common in almost all 
Indian gardens ; the seed is sometimes eaten by 
children, but is of a deleterious nature, and an 
emetic should be immediately administered. 
The inspissated juice forms a substance like 
caoutchouc. — M ason . JM (ell . 

JATROPHA PANDUUvEKOUA. The 
juice is used by the natives to remove specks 
from the cornea. 

JATU-KARMA. Sans. From jata, boru, 
and kariTian, an action. See Hindu. 

JATUJjA. See luscripiions. 

JATTATCRA, Ital. Evil eye. 

JAU. lliNu. liordeum bexastichum. Jau- 
Desi. Common barley. 

JAU. lIiND. Artemisia sacrorura. 

JAU lltSl. Tam. Arrow root. 

JACN. Anqlo-Hinui ; also Oflicc-Jaun, a 
kind of conveyance, from Jana to go. 

JAUN-PAUN is a conveyance like a chair, 
with a high back, and covered iu on all sides, 
with doors, panels^ curtains and canopy. It is 
carried by four men at a time, on their shoul- 
ders, two to each pole. There are a great 
variety of shapes in the Simla, Mussoorie, and 
Uarjceiiiig jaun-paun, the fashionable convey- 
ance ill those Sanatoria and the men (Jaun- 
pauui) who ofliciatc us the carriers of the 


jaun-pauu, arc gaily attired in many coloured 
garments, or dilt'ercut kinds of livery, selou les 
gouts varies-du beau monde,-^Arr«. Hevvefs 
Adventures of a Lady in Tartaty^ VoU I, p, 
53. 

JAUNE.ANT1QUE. Fa. A kind of marble. 

JAUNTAUi. liiNu. Myristica oiiiciuulis; 

mace. 

JAUNPUtt. Sec Inscriptions. 

JAU-SAG. Hind. Ohenopodium album pila« 
jau b Artemisia elcgaiis* 

JAUMM. Chin. Giuseng. 

JAUSIilR. Hind. A i^edicinal gum resin, 
gum opoponax, from Opopouax chirouum. 
It is also calleil Gau>shir iu the Lahore bazar, 
''Jahoshi’* at Shiraz, and ^'hoshi** is the name by 
which Dr. Lindley obtained it from ilclucliistaii. 

JAUZMUKADDaM, also Jauzmukaddur, 
Hind. Pavia imlica. 

JAUZ-UTTRIB. Hind. The nutmeg. 

JAVA, an island iu the Eastern Arcliipe- 
laKo, the south point of which is iu latitutic 
go ^ 7 >» longitude 114® 29’ 10” E. 

It is the chief of the islaiids which the Dutch 
hold under the designaiiou of Nethcrlaiid In- 
dia, the head ruler being styled the Governor 
General of the Dutch Indies, Comniandcr'iu- 
Chief of all the forces of His Majesty the 
king of Holland to the cast of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It is a country diversified with 
hills, mountains and valleys, and on tiie south 
const, the sleep sea walls are clothed to the 
very beach with luxuriant woods. Java has 
long belonged to the Dutch, but during the 
convulsions in Europe, it was taken possession 
of by the British in 1811, but restored in 1816, 
During tbe British occupation of Java, tlm 
sultan of Palenibang caused all the Dutch in 
the town to be massacred, tliinkiug that by 
this summary method he would be enabled to 
rid himself entirely of European influence ; but 
the British gpvernment at Batavia, horror- 
struck by tbe atrocity of bis conduct, for the 
purpose of evincing their displeasure at the 
crime and tlieir dclermination to punish it, des- 
patched a force under the command of colonel 
Gillespie, who, in the execution of this duty 
performed one of the most gallant exploits upon 
record. The force consisted uf several vessels 
of war, and a large body of troops. On ascend- 
ing the river, a battery, of one hundred largo 
guns flanked by armed vessels, surrendered 
without firing a shot, and the sultan, terrified 
at the approach of the British, fled into the 
interior with his treasure. With the news of 
his flight, the British coinmaiulaiit was inform^ 
ed that the Malays had risen, and were slaugh- 
tering the Chinese and oth< r foreign settlers. 
Colonel Gillespie, anxious to put a stop to 
these frightful outrages, embarked with a small 
number of grcuadicre in a few light boats, Icav-* 
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in 55 orders for a larger force to follow imme- Since 1818, both the Imports and the Ex* 
(Jiatcly. IVhen the little party approached the ports have doubled their value, 
town, darkness liad already set inland theshrieks The natives clothe themselves entirety in im* 
and outcries plainly evinced that the work of car- ported cotton stuffs, spending, annually, about 
iiage was continued. Tlie Colonel and his la. each on clothing. The principal of the 
party, which consisted of ten persons himself imports are cotton stuffs, wines and Spirits, 
included, landed undismayed among a vast iron and machinery. Amongst the indigenous 
multitude of blood-thirsty wretches who, para- avocations are the cultivation of lea and coffee, 
lyzed at the boldness of the action, allowed and 460,000 families are employed in the cul- 
t heir opponents to enter the place, where they tivation of the coffee plant. In 1857, there 
were soon afterwards joined by a small rein- were, in Government pluntationi 14,729,700 
loiceinent. At raiilnight, about three hours tea shrubs under cultivation, which produced 
after tlie arrival of the first party, the main nearly 2,000,000 English pounds of tea and 
body of troops entered the place, and a town gave employment to 100,000 families. The 
defended by forts and batteries, mounting two mode adopted by the Dutch, in governing the 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, was taken people, has been to continue the semblance of 
possession of without the loss of a single life, authority in their own chiefs, while the real 
'ihe following day saw order restored, and a power rests with the Dutch odicers termed re- 
new sultan was soon afterwards placed upon the sidents. In Java alone, are 106,105 native 
iluonc. Ihe population of Java, in 1810, was chieftains or princes supported by the Dutch 
3,000,000 or 60 to the scpiare mile. In 1815, during good behaviour and whose" united sala- 
the population had increased to 4,61.5,270 and ries amounted in 1857 to 1,834,007 guilders. 

^ Jo Madura, it amounted to Thewild sand coast of Bantam in Java, is annual. 
11,591,158 and 180 to the mile. But the ly fretiuentcd by large numbers of turtles, where 
other Dutch possessions in the Indian Archi- they have often to creep over nearly a quarter 
pelago, contain an aggregate population of of a mile of the beach, to the dry and loose soil 
soinetiung less than 6,00U,000. Java and Ma- at tlm foot of the sand dunes. In their pro«)-ress 
dura arc separated by a narrow strait and may to and fro, they are attacked by parties ofwild 

nf rnn , ** of prey and even tigers. Among tlie 

length of 6o0 English mi es and 100 m breadth, small groups of islands in tlie Java sea,*^ the 
Ihe population, arranged into classes are, waterspouts are frequent, and not always 
European settlers,,., 20,231 : by strong winds ; more than one 


Dutch Army, European 10 765 whereupon the clouds whence 

„ „ African soldiers *4^7 proceed, disperse, and the ends of the 

„ „ Malays and Javanese, 15,036 I finally cause them 

Natives 11,410,856 middle. They seldom last longer 

Chinese 138, .356 '*‘i««»te». As they are going away, 

Arabs and Asiatics 24,615 bulbous tube, which is as palpable as that of 


The women, in opposition to the rule in 
most tropical co entries, exceed tlie men by 
700,000. Slavery continued to be sanctioned 
until 1859, when it was abolished, but had so 


a tluTmoraeter, becomes broader at tlie base, and 
little clouds, like steam from the pipe of a loco- 
motive, arc continually llirown off from the 
circumference of the spout, and gradually the 


fallen away as an institution that there existed released, and the clouds whence the 

then only 6,260 slaves to liberate. In Nether- um closes its mouth. Sir S- 

lands India, the Dutch Government has been i originally peopled 

since 1824, a commercial firm assisted by the </ in vessels from the Red 

Trading Company established in 1824 under ‘ if is inferred that these 

the patronage of king lYilliarn. This has proved Egyptians might have been the an- 

Ihe salvation of Java, and their shores have of the people. The Javan- 

been at a considerable premium. D’Ewes are described 

18571niport8.Guildcr8. Exports, Guilders sLTli ''' 

ffOP, * ’ supple aiKl nctive m tlicir movemenls niid of 

Holland,. 12 52B800 llollinil 7 k fl-,( '’ni: >r copper colour. The people of the 

England.. 8!l2i;S0.S Engl.amC^ ’sSM.'il '""“"‘‘"“s- 

China.... 1,851,049 Chilia.... 4,975 072 hco Tr ^ 

Janan ... 1.9.51401 .W„. oAoom _ P'.. I'ko a few others in India 


1857 lnipotts,Guiidcr8. 
from 


Holland,. 12,526,80C 
England., 8,121,80'^ 
China,... 1,851,049 
Japan ... 1,931,161 

Other coun- 
tries. 39,173,151 


rts, Guilders. Exports, Guilders, 
to 

12,526,800 Holland,. 76,934,705 
8,121,808 England. 831,451 


Toliil. 63,621,560 I 


I &u„. r- p- 

tries nTH-iifi- r ^**‘***"'f! villages in terrsces and the 
suems to have once prevailed in the 

Total lfl5 93'tRRi 'lll>•lbiUllts of the Serwatti 

loui.. lfl..,92d,R8l islands, sdeet the summits of hills or the 
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brows of cUtTf wbick rise 4^)ruptly frona Uie 
aea, as sites for tlicir habitations. The erest 
or extreme suiamit of the hiU is occupieii 
by a iarj^e waring tree, the Ficus iiiciioa ? of 
Kurophius^ beneath which the idols of the 
vilJaice are placed on square platforms of loose 
atones. Here the ciders meet when any im* 
portent nmtter is to be discussed* Ilelow the 
tree tile sides of the hills are scarped into a 
siunression of platforms or terraces, on which 
are erected their oblong burn like houses with 
wooden walls and pHlra loaf thatch. At Letti, 
a m iglibouring idlaiul, where the hills are far 
inland, the brows of the dill’s which overhang 
the sea are selceted, and n similar mode of 
scarping into terraces is adopted when neces- 
aary. The same system also prevails at Baba 
Niid Timor Laut, also amoiiL'st the .Malle 
Arasar, or hill kings, of the Pulney hills in 
the extreme south of India. 

Probalonggo in East Java, is the richest 
jugar-proclucing district in the island, and 
U inhabitants principally Madurese. The 
louth-western side of the plain of Probbo- 
liiiggo is bounded by the Tengger mountains 
ivhere the people still cling to a religion sup- 
posed to have originated in hiiuluism. 

Ginding, is the name given to a land wind 
in East Java, occasioned by the 8. E« mon- 
soon blowing right over the land through the 
gap at Kalakka, 1,00(J feet above the son be- 
tween the Jyang and Tengger mountains, 8,000 
land 9,000 feet high. The dress of Javanese 
ladies differs but little from that of men 
of thcHipper class, except in the kabya being 
buttoned acioss the breast. No covering is 
worn for the head, their bright black hair be- 
ing tastefully arranged in a knoi, decorated 
with bunches of white (lowers : the women of 
the lower class wear a blue sarong, and a wide 
ahirt of the same colour. Both sexes, but 
more particularly the women, pay great re- 
gard to cleanliness, bathing at l^ast once a 
^ay. Amongst the dependencies may be 
mtutioned the Moluccas or 8pico islands, which, 
pext to Java, are tbo most important of tiie 
Patch possessions in India. The islands so 
(palled arc Amboyna, Banda, Tcrnale, Tidorc 
|md the smaller islands in the neighbourhood 
and they form a sub-government of Java. The 
greatest part of tin se islands were discovered 
h the Portuguese who were in possession of 
jthem at the commencement of the IGth century, 
ibut were acquired by the Dutch at the close of 
jlthatera. The monstrous policy of this na- 
tion led them at one time to root up and des- 
troy at a great cost, often by force of arms, 
^11 nutmeg and clove trees except the number 
inecesaary to produce the quantity of spices 
which it could sell, and so preserve the moinN 
|ioly. The Amboynese are of a middling 


height and well formed* They make good 
mounted and foot soldiers. They are gentle, 
brave, very aober and easily manag^. A 
considerable number have embraced chrialian- 
ity. Their costume is nearly the same as 
the Malays of Java. The average annual 
crop of cloves is from 250,001 to 300, OUO lbs. 
The clove tree bejiin.s to bear at fifteen years 
and is in full perfection at 20, and tlie twenty 
average yield is 5 lbs., though a tree has been 
known to yield 25 lbs. It attains a height of 
33 to 10 feet. 

Banda residency, comprises several islands 
of which are Banda or Banda 'Neera, Gunong 
Apt so named from its terrible volca- 
no, Lonthoir, Bosingain almost abandoned 
afKn-the extirpation of its spices, Pulu-Ai, 
and Pinang. Banda is very unhealthy and is 
subject to frightful earthquakes ; many of the 
people arc Christians. The Serwalti islanders 
have a more general resemblance to the inha- 
bitants of the South Sea Islands, than to thoso 
of tlio Indian Archipelago. They are taller 
and fairer than the Malay or Bugi. They 
wcaf a waist cloth made of cotton or of tho 
bark of the paper mulberry, and allow their 
long wavy hair to float over their shoulders 
or tic it at the back of the head. Their boats, 
the cora cora, are long and graceful with low 
sides and great breadth of beam, high stems 
and sterns which rise like horns at each ex- 
tremity of the vessel, and are ornamented 
with festoons of large cowrie shells and bunches 
of feathers. They build their villages on 
the summits of clilTs or the brows of hills 
which rise abruptly fiom the sea or on the banks 
of rivers. On the crest of this cliff is a fig 
tree (Ficus Indies, Hmiph) the waringiii) 
beneath which are placed iheir idols on square 
platforms of loose stones ; and below the tree 
the sides of the hill are scarped into a succes- 
sion of platforms or terraces on which tho 
house.9 rest. The fishing ennoes or flying canoes 
of Java are long, but very narrow— just broad 
enough to enable a man to sit between the 
gunwales ; the crew seldom exceeds four men. 
'I’hcy arc rendered steady by long serai-circu- ' 
lar outriggers, one end secured to the gun- 
wale, the other to large bamboos and of the 
same length as the cunoc itself ; and, as they 
.ani daubed all over with some bright white 
substance, they liave the appearance of huge 
spiders crawling over the dark blue sea ; their 
speed, when propelled by paddles, is very 
great ; but, greater under their large triangu- 
lar sails. 

In 1831', the aggregate value of Imports 
and Exports of the Island was Jgl8, 76 1,980. 

It has a population of 12,000,000 with 4Ci 
inhabitants to the square mile. 
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The Ulanda oonipifd by llie Dutch in the 
Eastern Arch ipchgo, for their civil Government^ 
are divided into 22 provinces or prefectures, 
known under the nnincs of Residencies. The 
census of 1845, showed a population in Java 
of 9,542,045. 

Accordin" to the traditions of the Javan- 
ese, Sumatra, .luva, Dali, Jjomhok and 
Suinhawa, were all formerly united, and they 
•;ive the dales of A. D. 1192, 1283 and 
J 1150, hut these are not to be received. The 
dividin'' line between Asiatic fauna and that 
of Australia, imist be drawn down the Straits 
of Mnecussar, and rontiiiued southward through 
the Strait of ftomhok lieiweeii Lombok and 
lluli. .lava, locally Jawa, i.s the natne of 
the original occupauls of the eastern part of 
the island who in latter years have spread all 
over the island and have given it their name. 
M’he Chinese call it Chi-poo. Marco I’olo who 
described, though he did not visit it, calls it 
Giaua. Dp to the middle of the 15tli century, 
the people of Java, from Cherihon iu Long. 
1 09'^ to the west, spoke the Sundanest* tongue : 
fbit. in 181 1, nine-tenths of all the population 
of Java, spoke Javanese, and tl»c Sundaiiese 
was already confined to the mountainous parts 
of the south and west, and to a small colony 
near Dantam. Sir S. KafUcs says that Java 
was originally peopled by emigrants coming 
in vessels from the Red Sen ; from whence it 
is inferred that the ancient Cgyplians may 
have been the ancestors of one class of the 
people. The Javanese arc small in stature, 
but minenlar iu form, supple and active in 
Ihcir movements and of a light copper co- 
lour. The people of the Tenger mountains, 
shortly desenhed in Kaflles’ History, may be 
n relict of an aboriginal race. They arc a pecu- 
liar pi'ople who speak a dialect of Javanese 
and, ilcspilc the zealous efforts of the lualiome- 
dans, they still follow the hindu religion. This 
race, like a few others in India, and the Archi- 
pelago adopt the singular practice of build- 
ing their villages in terraces. This practice 
seems to have once prevailed in the i'hilippincs. 
The inhabitants of the Serwatti islands, select 
tlic summits of the hills or the brows of cliffs 
which rise abruptly from the sea, as sites for 
their habitations. The crest or extreme sum- 
mit of the hill is occupied by a large warring 
tree, the Ficus indiea of Uumpliiiis, beneath 
which the idols of the village are placed on 
square platforms of loose stones. Here Hie 
ciders meet when auy important matter is to be 
discussed. Below the tree, flic sides of the hills 
are scarped into a succession of platforms or 
tei races on which are erected their oblong barn 
like houses with wooden walls and palm leaf 
thatch. At Letti, a neighbouri' island, where 
the hills are far inland, the bro’Vs of the cliffs 


whicii overhang the sea are selected, and a si- 
milar mode of scarping into terraees is adopted 
when necessary. The same system also prevails 
at Baba ami Timor Laut. At Buitenzorg, 40 
miles inland from Batavia, hundreds of miles 
of mountain and valley country are terraced 
and irrigated. The same system is pursued at 
Bali and Lomlwk and seems to have been iii- 
trodiircd by the brahminical race. The system 
of terracing is practised amongst the Malle 
Arasnr, or hill kings, of the Fulney hills in the 
extreme south of India. 

The Kalan^ people who reside among the 
inhabitants of tho Teng'gcr mountains 
are said to have been at one time numer- 
ous in various parts of Java, leading 
a wandering life, practising religious rites 
different from those of the people, and 
avoiding intercourse with them ; but most of 
them arc now reduced to subjection, are be- 
come stationary in their residence, and have 
embraced the niahomedan faith. Whenever 
tlie Kalang move from one place to another, 
they are conveyed in carts, having two solid 
wheels with a revolving axle and drawn hy 
two or more pairs of buffaloes, according to 
the circumslanoes of the party. 

The volcanoes of Java are in two lines : one, 
commencing near cape St. Nicholas, its N. W. 
extremity pussies diagonnlly across the island 
to its S. K. headland on thn Strait of Bali. 
The other line runs parallel, and extends 
from Cherihon on the S. Coast to the Strait 
of Siiuda, The volcanoes are in two separate 
fissures in the earth’s crust, and the volcanoes 
in it are cones of elevation, each ilistinct and 
separate ; llieir number being 38, and some of 
them of immense size. They throw out volcanic 
ashes, sand and scorim and sometimes trachy- 
tic lava. White clouds of sulphuric acid gas 
continually wreath their peaks and is destruc- 
tive to life. Large quantities of sulphur are 
dug out. A severe earthquake was experienced 
iu Batavia, and over an extensive region 
in Java, on the 16th of November 1847. 
In the (’ouranl of tho 27th October 1 847, 
it was mentioned that a sliower of ashes had 
fallen at Builenzorg on the night of the 17th, 
which came from the (iuntur mountain, in the 
district of Limbnnuan, residency of Preangar, 
On Sunday the 1 7th October, at 11 o’clock 
e. M., the earthquake shocks, following each 
other in (juick succession, were felt at Tijand- 
jur, the first of whicii was very strong, and 
lasted for fully ten seconds. The shower of 
ashes began to fall the same night, and on 
the following morning had already clothed 
the earth, grass, trees, and buildings with a 
brown covering. The fall of ashes and sand 
lasted the whole day, and made it very incon- 
venient to be in the open air. The eyes of 
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travellers luffered. The earthquakes had not 
wholly> itopped at Tijuiuljur on tlia 29th Octo- 
ber, The mountain had, however, fortunately 
begun to be at rest, and no damage had been 
caused by tlie eruption. The shower of ashes 
bad reached as far as the frontiers of the resi- 
dency of Haiitam, a distance of more than 80 
miles to the west. Tenger mountains mean 
the whie or spacious mountains. There is 
here an old volcano with its trachyte crater 
7«500 feet above the sen, in diameter and 
4} miles. It is the largest crater in Java and 
one of the largest in the world. Its bottom is 
a level floor of sand, which in some places is 
drifted by the wind like ilie sea and is called 
by the Malays the Laiii Pasar or Sandy sea. 
Four cones of elevation rise from this sand 
floor, the smallest of which called Bromo, in 
1 8fl0, was active throwing out ashes. It rises 
like Monte sornma in the crater of Vesuvius. 
Hut trachjte. obsidian and pumice have been 
thrown out in succession. 

Papnndaynng volcano, in 1772, in the south 
of .lava in Jj* S', in a single niuht threw 
out scorim and ashes which Dr. Joughiihn 
thinks made a layer 50 feet thick for 
seven miles mound. In Dr. Ilorsfield’s ac- 
count of it, drawn up from the native testi- 
mony, it is stated that an extent of ground of 
the mountain and its environs, 15 miles long 
and full 6 broad, was hy this commotion swal- 
lowed up within the bowels of the earth, but 
such sinking, according to Mr. Bikroorc (p. 75,) 
does not seem to have occurred. j 

Mount (lalung-gong, a few miles N. E. of 
Papandayang is also a Java volcano. On the 
Hill July 1822, at noon, not a cloud was seen 
in the sky when suddenly at -J past one o 
friglitfiil thundering was heard in the earth 
mnl from the top of this old volcano, a dark 
dense mass was seen rising higher and higher 
into the air, and spreading itself out over the 
clear sky wiih such an appalling rapidity that 
in a few moments the whole landscape was 
shrouded in the darkness of night. Through 
this darkness flashes of lightning, gleamed in a 
hundred lines, and many natives were struck 
down hy falling stones. Then a deluge of 
hot water and flowing mud rose over the rim 
of the old crater and poured down the moun- 
lai»j sides, sweeping away trees and beasts 
and human beings. At the same moment, 
stones atid ashes and sand were projected 
higli into the air, and as they fell destroyed 
nearly everything within a radius of more 
than 20 miles. A few villages on the lower 
declivities of the mountains escaped, from 
being built on eminences as they v/ere 
above the streams of hot water and mud, 
and tho stones thrown out fell beyond 
them, destroying villages at a greater distance. 


By 4 p. M., the extreme vioieice of the ernplien 
had passed, by sunset tlie sky was again clear, 
and the ann shining on a teens of deiolation. 
A second eruption occurred five days afterwarda 
and by that time more than 20,0U0 persons 
had perished. Batavia is built on both sides of 
a small river almost in a morass. Batevia 
Hesideiicy has o total population 517,762 ; 

Arabs 6S4 

Eastern peoples... 311 


Europeans 5,ft76 

(Chinese.... 

Natives 463,591 


Tursbnr Kesidency has n population of 
1,278,600 of which 1,261,271 are Natives. 

The Javanese are of short stature, the men 
do not average more than 6 feet 3 inches, face 
lozenge shaped, cheek bones high and promi- 
nent, mouth wide, and nose short. They all 
gam l)le greatly. They profess mahomedaiiism, 
but still follow many hindu customs i a few are 
professing Christians. Batavia anchorage is 
sheltered by the islands at the mouth of tho 
Bay. Samarang llesidency a town in Java, 
has 1,020,275 of population, exclusive of the 
military • viz. 


Arabs 438 

Other eastern races 1983 


Euioptan 5,102 

Natives... l,(M)l,252 
Chinese 11,111 

Near Snmaranir, is the Head Quarters of 
the army of Nctherlniid liidin, strongly forti- 
fied. Samarang anchorage is exposed to tho 
Western monsoon. The town is built on both 
sides of a small river. 

The Galltis fiircafns or green jungle fowl 
is common in Java ; also, G. ^nkiva. 
Buceros lunatus the great wood-pecker 
more than four feet long, and Loriculus 
pusillus, a pretty little Lorikeet about four 
inches long. In the western districts of 
Java are the calliper l)uUerliy,Charnxc8 kadonii ; 
the elegant green and yellow Trogon ; Harpsetoa 
Hein ward ii, the gorgeous little minivet fly- 
catcher, PericrocotuB miniatus, which looks like 
a flame of Are among the bushes, and the rare 
black and crimson oriole, A nalcipus languinolen- 
tiis. The PopiGo arpmat has its wings covered 
with grains of golden green and P. Coon, also 

OCCUI.S. 

The Amphelrilc or sea worm of Java, lives 
in holes of the great solid madrepores. The 
gills of tliese lovely creatures are in the form of 
spiral ribbons of brilliant oraiigogreen and blue. 
These gaudy plumes are niteniatcly extruded 
and retracted and seen through the pellucid 
water, present a very singular aud beautiful 
appearance. 

Java has seven pigeons peculiar to itself ; 
a peacock ; also the green jungle cock ; two 
blue ground thrushes (Arenga cyanea and 
Myophonis flaviroslris), the fine pink-bended 
dove (Ptilenopiis porpbyreus) ; three broad 
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tailed pvaiid pigeons (Macropygk) unci manj 
other interesting birds found no where in the 
Archipelago out of Java*-^A(lam\ Trav.^ 
p. 51, fTallace, Vol,I,p, 64, 118, 147, 160. 
Mr, ^r. ir. Earl, Journal Indian Archipelago. 
Frazer's Ungaxine. Curmiliss of Science, 
KeppeCs Indian Archipelago ^ Vol, ll,p, J4l. 
No, 3, Jour. Ind, Arch, Craw/urd, Rihnorey 
p, 74, ?6. Journal of the Indian Archiptlayo^ 
Deer, 1857, ». 3G1. 

JAVA ALaIOND. Canarium commuue. — 
Linn, I 

JAVA BYAMU. Teu Ilordcum hexaata- 1 
cliioii. — L!vn, 

JAVA CAT. Viverra inussungajtheMussonsf, 
of tlic Javanese is found in Java and Sumalra. 

JAVAN. In ancient Sanskrit literature, 
a designation of tliu western world, generally 
supposed to be applied also to Ionia, the isles 
of Greece, and Asia , minor. In tlic form of 
Vavana, it is also held applicjdde to the Greeks 
and their descendants who made inroads into 
India through the N. W. and from the 
iiUphrates, and are said to have reached Orissa 
ihrotigh Kashmir and the term Yavana was 
applied also to Greeks left by Alexander to 
garrison the banks of the Indus, .lavan 
or Vavan, is, however, applied by ihe Hindu 
both to Greeks and Mahomedans. Kzekiel, ch. 
xxvii, alludes to the Javan and Dan, but 
Yavana, has been used by the Hindus to mean 
lones, as it is used in Genesis, chsp. x., and in 
the Arabic Persian, Coptic and Armenian lan- 
guages to signify Greeks, lones being once tlie 
appelhitiou of nil the Greeks. — Plato de Leg. 
iii. (J84, in.TohrJs Indian Archipelago t Vol, /. 
p. 284, Tod's Truuelsy p. 375. 

JAVAPHALA. JiENii. Nutmegs. 

JAVA PRAIA GHITTAM. bee Hindu. 
JAVA PUbllPAMU. Trl Hibiscus roaa* 
obinensis — Linn, 

JAVA SKA, III February, the western mon- 
soon blows almost continually, with great 
violence. In March it blows irregularly ; in 
April less velieracnt. Mr. Ivogan writing of the 
farther east in the Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago remarks that amongst tho sea 
basins whose ethnic influence has been iu opera- 
tion daring all historic limes and is uninterrupt- 
ed at the present day, are the CUi>ia, Malacca. 
Java, Mangkas.'ir, Solo, Mindoro, Molucca, 
Banda, Papua, Jilolo, Pupuan, Papua- Austra- 
lian and Papna*Mi<'ronesi>ui seas, and the 
Arcldpelngian seas of Johore, the Trans-Javan 
or Timorean Chain, tho Bisoyaii group, the 
Aloluccas, Enslern Mt lancsia and ihe ditfereut 
Pulyncsiaii and Micronesiau groups. All these 
bust ns exert a two fold influence. T hey provoke 
a constant iuterconrse between the rivers of 
their opposite margins or the islets scattered 
through Iheui, they briug the whole under the 


operation of foreign eiriiizaiioQt opening 
as they do into each dtber, tbey serve as broi^ 
j highways traversing the whole Arehipelagp in 
different direotioua, and uniting it, both for 
I foreign navigators and for the more arlvanced 
and enterprising of its native communities. 
Upon the northern coast of Java the pheuome« 
non of daily land and sea breezes is finely 
developed, burabaya harbour in K. Java is 
shelteied from all gales ; burabaya Kesuieiicy has 
a population of 1/278,600 of which 1,261,271 
are natives. It is built on both sides of a 
small river which is being widened into a 
cAiial.-— 57. fjogan, 

JAVA SPARROW. Loxia oryzivora. 

JAVK. Pushtu. Grislra tonieutosa.— 
JAVRLIN, tho ancient German warriors had 
a custom of crowning their javelins with 
coromals of leaves from the sacred trees. — 
Postans Wr/tfern hiding Vtd, U, /). 196 , 
JAVKLJiiKI. Tam. Uicwia hirsuta. 

JAVf. Hind. Oats, 

J WVALAH, Hind. Gum Arabic. 

JAW A. Hind. Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, 
also Viburnum cotinifolium. 

JAW A, or Jawa khar. Hind. Hordeura 
hexasticluim. 

JAWAorJAWAN. Hind. Alhagi mauro- 
rum. 

JAW ALA MLIKMII. The flames' mouth, or 
spirits’ mouth, a celebrated hill, in a sandstone 
range opposite Nadauu on the Amrittir road, 

A stream of hydrogen gas, which oozes through 
the sandstone, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures ill the rock. A light applied, tho 
Ihiine plays around the fissures which the devo- 
tees suppose to proceed fiom the Muk'hi or 
mouth of the Jawaia or spirit. See Joalah ; 
Kaiigra. 

JaW’ANE. Hind. Cicer soongaricum. 
JVW.ANbllllL See Knzzilbash. 

JAW Alt. Hind. The great millet, Holcus 
sorghum, Sorghum vulgarc. 

JAWA RACK. See India. 

JAW'.\RI, Millet. Holeui sorghum. 
JAVVAR KHUKDor harik. Hind. Holcus 
sorghum, called “ small” in opposition to 
maize, which being still laraer is sometimes 
called “ Jawar kalan,” W ilayiti jawar, Imisphi, 

IS Sorghum saccharatuni. 

JAW' ASA. Hind. Alhagi mpurorum. 
J.AW’ASHIK. Arab. Guz. Hind. Opo- 
ponax chironutn. 

JAVVATRL Hind. Mace. 

JAWKE. SeeJakun. 

J.AVYl.-->AzHderBchta Indica. 

J\WLf. Hind. Cadjan, 

J.VWUIj, Benq. Oilinu woodier, 

JAWUR I'AGH. See Kurdistan. 
JAXAHIKS, the modern Sir river. Chengis 
khan and his bauds issued from the pastoral 
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lands beyond Ibis fivrr. On tlie eastern side ef JAYAPHALA, the * fruit of victory/ is (he 

Oefitral Asia, is a fertile tract, watered by the nutmeg ; or, as a native of Jay», Jnvaphtila, 

great rivers the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and it * fruit of Java/ is most probably derived from 

is in this fertile tract that the conquests of Jayadiva, • the victorious isle/— iTod'# Bajat- 

Russia were made between 1864 and 1868. Af- (Aon, Vol, L p. 603. 

ter long years spent in fortifying posts, Russia, JAYAPALA. 8ans. Croton tiglium. 

in 1864, made a sudden irruptiou into the JAYAPCR. See Jiaud. 

upper valley of the Jaxartes, and in that year JAYASINHA, rajah of Ambhcre, adiatin- 

took three forts of Kokand, vis, AouUetta, guished astronomer of 1693. Ife constructed 

Turkestan and Chemkend, In the spring of a large set of valuable tables; erected mag iii- 

1865, the chief of Kokand fell in battle, and in ficent observatories at Rennres, Delhi Kolah 

June 1865, the city of Tashkend was stormed, and Oojeiu. — At, lies. Vol, V, pp. 177 167. ' 

On the 20th May 1866, they fought and won the JAlfA VARMA DKVA. 1^^ Inscriptions. 

battle of Irdjar, against the Bokhariotes, and JAYEESURY. See Bhairava. 

later in the year captured the forts of Oratepc JAYPHIFL. Bjsnq. Nutmeg treej Myris- 

and Jnzak, within 40 miles of Samarcand. ticamoschata. ” 

On the ISth May 1868, a great battle was JAYPUR. See Khaki. 

fought under the walls of Samarcand, and the JAZAR*UL-B08XANI, Arab. Oauoirs 

city surrendered, and later in the year Bokhara carota. — Linn, 

\ie\dei\,--Furtnighlly Review, July 1868. JAZIAII. An. Hind. A capitation tai, a 
See Kalmuk ; Hindu ; Kelat ; Kabul. mahomedan poll tax on non-con formers. 

JAY, In wooded siiuations, on the western JA21RAH. Arab. A n island. The Sea of 
ranges of the N. W. Himalaya, the traveller is Oman, or Persian gulf, called also the 
struck with the characteristic and elegant long Persian Sea, and Erylhrean Sea, also the 
tailed jay Calositta sinensis, Linn, This Sea of Pars, has several islands, the Jazirali- 
graceful crentiire attracts attention not only by i*Lafet called also Jazira-i-daraz, or Loiig- 
the brilliancy of its plumage, hut the loud, harsh Island, known on maps as Kishni. Also 
screams it utters as the traveller approaches, Khnreg island, on maps Karrack, a small 
now jerking up its long tail, after the inanner island but well watered, not very far from Bu- 
of the magpie, now garrulously chattering, as shir and wbicli once belonged to the Dutch, 
though reproaching one for intruding on its and was held in 1838 to 1846 by the British, 
haunts.— A -^Onsrh'i/it Travels^ Vol, /. p. Z3L K/fhieir*s 
JAVA CHaNDRA. See Inscriptions. GeofjrajJiical Mmoif of th Persian Umpire, 
.IAYADEVA. Eew Europeans probably are p, 54, Colonel Chesnefs Kiiphratn and 
f.nmliar v\ ith the name of Jayadeva, and yet Tigris, p. 210. PortcTs FrareiSf i^ol, I. p, 
this man, like ('lioitunya ivill hold a prominent 458. See Aras ; Arden; Ardeknn ; Irak; 
place in some future history of India as an eii* Iran ; Kashgoi ; Knb ; Kirmaii ; Ear ; Laris- 
tliiisiast and a reformer, who has left a lasting tan ; Oman; Erylhrean Sea. 
iiiipres*} in Ih-ngal. He too spiritualized the JAZK. Egypt. Daucus carota.— 

worsliip of Krishna, and denounced the caste JAZZEE. A river in Howhuttee. 

system. One of his most celebrated poems was JEAPOTA. Hind, l^utrnnjiva Roxburghii. 

Iran.'^laied at full length by Sir William Jones JEHAT. Mal. Musk, 
and i-. printed in one of the earlier volumes of JEIJEL HASS AN. A rocky promontory to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society and though it the west of Aden, and very similar to the Aden 
abounds wiili that oriental imagery and passion moiintaiii ; properly Jub’l llasBan. 
which seem to have characterized the most JEBEL NAHKOUS, or “ Mowntain of the 
popular eastern bards from time immemorial, Bell'' is about four hundred feet, in height, and 
It contains some undoubted beauties, and the material of which it is composed is a light 
throws anew light upon some important phases coloured friable sHiidstona; but nn inclined 
of religions development. His tomb is still to plane of almost impalpable sand rises at tin 
be seen in the district of Blieerbhooin.— YVav. angle of AO*’ with the horizon, which when put 
of a Hind, Vol. I. p, 22. in mutioii raises mmsical soumis. At their com- 

JAYADKATHA, king of 8indhu, stole raencement the sounds might bo compared to 
away Draiipadi but was pursued and captured, the faint strains of an yKoIian harp when its 
lie took the Kaurava side in the battle of Ku- strings first catch the breeze ; as the sand be- 
rukshetra and was slain by Arjuna. comes more violently agitated, by the incniased 

J.\YANTI, the birth dav of Krishna, cele- velocity of the deacent, the noise more nearly 
br.ited as a festival by the Vaishnava sect. resembles that produc 4 xl by drawing the mois- 
JAYANTf. Hind. .Eschynomenc sesban. Icncd fingers over glass. As it reaches the 
Its small yellow llower is held sacred to Siva, base the reverberations attain the loudness of 
JAYAPAL. Hind. Crotou tiglium. distant thuuder, causing the rock on whicU. 
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Wellsted was seated to vibfate, and the camels, 
animals not easily frif^bteiied, became so iilafni" 
ed, that it waa with dilliculty their drivers 
could retain them. The sounds sometimes fell 
quicker on the ear. at other times were more 
])rolonged ; but this swollinK or linkiiiji; appear- 
ed to depend upon the Arabs increasing or re- 
tarding the velocity of the descent. — H^eUnied's 
Travelt, Voi. 24, 25, 20. 

JKDDAIl, a town in Arabia, on the borders 
of the Bed Sea. Its sat lied jmpuiation 
has been estimated at 25,OUU. According 
to Captain Burton, the Arabinn cities are 
none of them iarue, the population of El 
Medinah is from i0,000 to 18,000, and the 
Ni'^am troops in garrison 400. Mecca contains 
about 45,000 inhabitants, Y'ambu from G,000 
to 7,000, Jeddah about 25^000, and Tidf 8,000. 

JKDDO, or Yedo, the Cti])ital of the empire 
of Japan is situated at the norlberii extremity 
of the gulf of the same name, in an extensive 
Hhxiu—MacFarla/ie's (Jto. aiul HU. of Japan, 
p. 150. 

JEBUS. Sec Tin. 

JEEAPOOTUA. lliND. The nuts ofPutran- 
jiva Uoxburghii, which in India arc strung by 
the natives round the necks of childreu as an 
amulet.— ,S7wjw()utPa 

JEEBON onJEEBUNA. IUn.;. Sponia 
orienlfdis, Hoxh. syu of Odtis oriciUalis. — Linn. 

JKEL MUIUCII. Beno. Pouguliuin indi- 
cum. 

JEENGIIA. Duk, Prawn. 

JEEHA. lliNi). Cumin seed. See kala-jera. 

JEEli>GA. Can. Cumin seed. 

JEEH.\-M.\NIS, Mai.\y. Aniseed. 

JEEU.ASUFED. Beno. (juz. IIinu. 
Cumin see<l. 

JEElUGB SEVIBA. See Oryza saliva. 

JEEKUK Bgnu. Cuuiiiiuiu cyminum. 
Cummin seed. 

JEEVA Sans. Life, from jeev, to live. 

JEETfiUUII. Sec Morrieson. 

JEEYA-8ULM' Heno. Labiab rubriliorum. 

JEllETU. See Iran. 

J EGU liA. Tam. Gluvtia patula.— A'oarb. 

JEUAB. Aram. A religious war of the 
mabomedans : generally used to designate a 
war against other religionitts. 

JEllANABAl), in the district of Sekooha, 
governed by a chief of the tribe of Sharegi the 
most powerful in Seistan. Sliarogi is so calWd 
from Shahrek, the residence of tins chiet’s 
family, and one of the principal places in Scis- 
tan. — FerrUr Jourtt. p. 415. 

JEHANASAD, a town in the llooghly dis- 
trict of Bengal near the Balkee Sur river. 

J EllANBAD KUAN. See Khyber ; Shah 
bhuitr-ul-mulk. 

JEll.VNGlK, king of Delhi, was the title 
assumed by Selim, the sou of the emperor 


Akboi', on his accession to the throne in 1605. 
lie married, in 1611, Nur Jehiui, a beautiful 
woman. She was the widow of Slier Afghan. 
Her name was associated with that of her hus- 
band on the coins. Her brother obtained high 
olTicef and her father was made a uiinister, and 
proved an able statesman. Jehaiigir was con* 
temporary with Janies the First, Malek Ambar, 
ail Abyssinian chief and distinguished states- 
man, took cliarge of the kingdom of Ahmed- 
uuggur oil the assassination of Cliand sultan, 
in JGUO. He placed a relative of the late king 
on the throne. For twenty years he opposed 
the Moghul etforU, and in 1G12 repulsed the 
etibrts of Jehangir, but in 16*21 lie was defeated 
and purchased peace. Oodypoor submitted 
to the power of Delili in 1614 after having 
been for eight centuries independent. Jehangir 
also married a Marwuree wife, the sister 
of rajah Maun. But the llajputneo prin- 
cess early put an end lo her life by swallowing 
poison, disgusted with the quarrels of her hus- 
band and son. In Allaiiabad they show the 
sacred asrama or lurmituge of Bhradwaj Muni, 
a hiiidu sage of vedie anlupiity, and the fore- 
father of the present Moukciji ‘0 Brahmins, 
also in the middle of the Khusroo Bagh arc 
three mausoleums, two over the princes Chusroo 
and Purvez, and a third over the Mai waive 
Begum of Jehangir, The tombs are all uii 
the model of a inahomeduuT'aziah.— ^V. Jlind.y 
Vul. I. pp. 828, 82U. 

JEIIAN NAMAH, ora “description of the 
world’* is a work (pioted in the Ajaib-al 
baldnn. — OttKeUp s fravAs, Vul. I, p. 180. 

JEltANNUMA. A lurkish work printed 
at CoiisUntiiiople in 1736 tliouRh hearing a 
Persian title.— 0«st7<'y'i;7Va<;(7», J'ol. 

See Mommai. 

J Elllll. The plain of Dasht-i-Giraii, south 
of Cliapp.ir is inhabited by the Sunari, a hraneh 
of the Jeliri tribe of Jhalawan. — See kalai. 

JEilOlAKlM, for three months, king of 
Israil. ill B. C. 59S, while only 18 jears 
old, Nebuchadnezzar burned and pdlagcd his 
palace and the temple of Jerusalem and took 
the king and bis mother and court to Babylon, 
lie was succeeded by his uncle Ztdekiuh whom 
Nebuciiadiiezzar placed on the throne. But 
ill B. G. 580, Zedekiuh rebelled and in 538, 
Nebuchadnezzar laid siege to Jerusalem, and 
B. U. 586, took it by storm burned the 
temple and palace and put out Zedekiah’s eyes. 

JEUUB. Bind, a pile of water pots placeil 
one oil the other. The word is pronounced also 
Jeghur and also written Jehar. To take the 
water pots olf the head of a divorced woman, 
is to imply consent lo marry her. 'J he custom 
prevails amongst the Jat, Ahctr and (Joojuc, 
but priucipally amongst the former, and more 



jelalauad. 


JKLALABAa 


commonly ib Biijpootana than in the Oudli 
amt Delhi provinces.-— 

JEllANGIfiHNUGGUR. A name of Dacca. 

JHl. Hind. Aveiia fatua. A. saliva. 

JKIPOOK, waa the Inst of the principalities 
of Kajpootana to accept the protection tendered 
hy the government of British India. To the 
latest moment, she delayed her sanction to a 
system which was to banish fur ever the 
enemies of order. — Tod'i Rajasthan^ Vol, I. 
377. 

JEHR KACHUR.i. Mar. Strychnos nux- 
vomica. 

JEJTJRI. A hindn temple in the Mahratta 
country. The situation of hindu temples, 
after allowing for the necessary proximity of 
water, is generally the most beautiful the 
neighbourhood affords. Jejuri temple is very 
rich : it is said to expend half A lakh, 50,000 
rupees, yearly, in the expenses and establish- 
ment for the deity, Knndeh Rao ; horses and 
elephants are kept for him, he and his spouse 
are bathed in Gangea water, rose- water per- 
fumed with otto, and decorated with gems. 
The revenues, like those of most other temples, 
are derived from houses and lands given by 
pious people, and from presents and offerings 
constantly making by all descriptions of vo- 
taries and visitors, according to their means, 
or their faith, hope, or charity. The Murlidar 
women, however numerous, are not, perhaps, any 
expense, but rather a source of revenue to the 
temple. At the annual Jatra, or fair, which 
commences on the last day of the dark half 
of Chaitra, (in January) a lakh or more of 
persons visit Jejuri ; it is customary for the 
worsliippers to sacrifice a sheep, and the Brah- 
mans assert that twenty, or, in particular 
years, thirty llionsand are slain on this occa- 
sion, to the honor and glory of Kandeli Kao. — 
Muur, p. 422. See Kaiidobah. 

JKK. lIjNu. Mclia azedarach, 

•lEKU. Hind, of Basahir, Daphne oleoidcs. 

JEL. Hind. Sesbania iEgyptiaca, also Her- 
pestris monniern, //, B. Kanlh> 

JELALABAD, n town near Kabul, also 
the province of which it is the capital. The 
town is enclosed within mud walls, and has 
but an indifferent appearance. The province 
extends froni the Kotal of Jugdallak to Daka, 
in A line from west to east. '1 o the south, the 
great range of Safed Koh divides it from Khu- 
ram, and to the north a series of hills, of 
nearly equal elevation, separate it from Ka- 
feristan and Bajor. Daka, the eastern point, 
is at the entrance of the Khyber pass. The 
beautiful valley of Jelalabad is extremely well 
watered. Besides the Surkh Bud and Kara- 
^ 11 , a number of rivulets How from the Safed 
Kob, and (he great river of Kabul glides 


(hrougb it, receiving in its eourae the united 
river of Lughman, composed of tbe streams of 
Alishang and Aliiigar, and lower down tlie 
flue rivers of Kameh, Khonar and Chitral. 
These rivers flow from the north, and have 
their sources yemote from this part of the 
country. The climate of Jelalabad is remark- 
ably iliversifled. The winter season is par- 
ticularly delightful, although subject to violent 
wind storms : but in the summer, in the 
centre of the valley, or along the course of tho 
river, the heat is excessive. The great moun- 
tain range, the Safed Koh, defines the limits of 
Jelalabad valley to the south, and divides it 
from Bangash. Vigne remarks if Jelalabad be 
the Nysa of Arrian, as it most likely is, bo 
should certainly think that tho Safed Kob, or 
“ white mountain,” was Mount Meros. 

The plain of Jelalabad is cultivated to a high 
degree. Besides the Kabul river, the plain is 
copiously irrigated by other streams, and 
notably by the Surkh Bud, which enters it 
from the west, and falls into the main river, at 
Darunta ; by the Kara*Bu (or the black river), 
whii^h, east of Balia Bagh, unites with 
the Surkh Rud ; and by tbe numerous and 
lieantiful springs of Sultanpur, which form « 
rivolet flowing ihrongh the centre of (he plain 
by Char Bagh. Few countries can possess 
more attractive scenery, or can exhibit so 
many grand features in its surrounding land- 
scape. 

Jelalabad is said to have been built by 
Jelal-ud-din. The town is advantageously 
situated fur commerce, as besides being on tho 
high road from Peshawar to Kabul, roads lead 
from it toDarbnnd, Kashmir, Ohizni, Bamian, 
and through Lamghau to Badakhsban and 
Kashkar. 

The climate of Jelalabad is like that of 
India, except in summer. The inhabitants are 
mostly descendants of Indian people. They 
speak also the Hindusthani langunge, besides 
Persian and Afghani. Jelalabad contains many 
sepulchral topes, which also occur at Daranta 
and at llidda or Idda in its neighbourhood. 
That at Jelalabad was opened by Mr. Masson 
and the inscription makes mention of 
Kadiphns. Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there 
arc three great divisions, the Afredi, the Shin- 
wari, and the Orak Zye. Of these, the Afredi, in 
their present locality, are the most numerous ; 
tbe Shinwari, more disposed to the arts of 
traffic and the Orak Zyr, tho naoro orderly* 
The Afredi occupy the eastern parts of the hills, 
nearest Peshawar ; and the Shinwari the wes- 
tern parts, looking upon the valley of Jelalabad.' 
The Orak Zyo reside in Tirah, intermingled 
with tlie Afredi, and some of them are found 
in the hills south-west of Peshawar* It was b 
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jelal-ud-din. 


jelam or hydaspes. 


malek or cliiif of this tribe who conduelel 
Nadir shah and a force of cavalry, by the route 
of Cliura and lirah, to Peshawar, when the 
principal road through the hills was defended 
against him. The ShinwAri, betides their por- , 
non of the bilh, hare the lands immediately 
west of them, and some of the Talleys of the 
Snfed Koh range. More westerly still, under 
the same hill range, they are found south of 
Jcloldbad, and are there neighbours of the 
Khogani. These are in the condition of unruly 
subjects. There are also some of them in 
(Thor*baiid, and they dwell in great numbers 
bordering on Hanjor to the north-west, where 
they nre independent, and engaged in constant 
hostilities with the tribes of Bajor and of 
Kufristan. 

Tirah and Churah are fertile and well peopled 
valleys, erjoying n cool climate, in comparison 
with that of i’eshawar ; and it was not unusual 
for thesiidars, and others, who had an under- 
standing willt the iidiabitants, to pass the warm 
weather in the foriucr of these places ; which also 
frequently became a place of refuge to the dis- 
tressed. The Khaibari like other rude Afghan 
tribes, have iheir maleks, or chiefs, but the 
authoiity of these is veiy limited ; and os every 
individual has a voice in public atfairs, it is im- 
possible to describe the confusion that exists 
amongst tlieiu* Of course, uuAuimity is out of 
the question, aud it geucrally happens that a | 
jianawati, or deliberation ou any business, ter- 1 
minates not by bringing it to a conclusion, but j 
in st life amongst themselves. The portions ' 
of the Afrcdi ami iSliinwaii tribes who inhabit I 
the defiles of Kliyber, through which the road ! 
leads from Peshawar to the Jelalabad valley, 1 
arc but inconsidemble as lo numbers, but they | 
are extremely infamous on account of their , 
ferocity, and their long -indulged habits of rapine. | 
Under tha Sadoz Zye princes, they received an j 
annual allowance ot twelve thousand rupees on 
condition of keeping the road through their 
country open, and abstaining from plunder. 
They called themselves, therefore, the servants 
of the king. — Personal Narrative^ p. 

Masso7i'8 Journey, Vol. /. pp. 174. 
181. MoorcrojTs Tracels, yiy/. I. p. 358. 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 34*3. 

JELL ALT A. Sec Punjab. 

.JELALANI, one of the Jliluch tribes who 
occupy the mountains and the low country, the 
Seharni, l^uwarni, Gulamanni, Jelalani, Chan- 
diah^ and Shaliani arc sections. 

JELAL-UD DIN, king of Kharasm fought 
with Chengiz Khan near Bunnoo, in 1*2], 
but was defeated ami swam the Indus river. 

J EL AL-U D-D I N, Mahomed Akbar, grandson 
of Baber, and seveiitli in descent from Timur, 
was the eldest sou of the emperor llumayun 


and of his wife Hamida Banu Begura. He 
was born at Amerkot in the valley of the 
Indus on the 14th October 15f2. See Akbar. 

JELAL-UD-DIN, a famous author of the 
Su£ sect commonly called Muila-Humi. 

JELAM OR HiVABl'ES, This river takes 
its name from the town of Jhelum, beneath 
which it flows. In Kashmir, it is called Behat 
a contraction of the Sanskrit Vitasta, which 
the Greeks altered to Hydaspes. According to 
Vigne, the term Gliikar, or Ghuka, or Khaka, 
is applied to the people dwelling on the right 
bank of the Jelam or Jylum, and Gliuka or 
Kuka is said to mean rii^ht ; whilst those on 
the left bank are calhd Bamba from the San* 
scrit word Bam the left. The tract between the 
Cbenab and Behat or Jeluni is named the 
Chenab doab, that between the Ravi and the 
Chenab, the Heclina doab ; and that between 
the Beas aud the Bavi, the Bari doab. The 
Jelam, is the most western of the great rivers 
of the PunjHb, and takes its name from the 
town of Jelam. It drains tlie vulley of Kash- 
mir, and flows through the pass of BaramuUin 
the lofty range of Pir Panjal.Thc whole mountain 
course of the Jelam is, according to General 
Cunningham, 380 miles, and its fall about 
8,000 feet, or 21 feet per mile ; but in the plain 
of Kashmir the fall is only 3 feet per mile. 
Prom the hills toils junction with the Chenab 
below Jhang, the general direction is south-west 
and tho length about 240 miles. The whole 
length from its source to its contiuence with the 
Chenab is about. G20 miUs. The Jelam is the 
Hydaspes of Greek historians, the fabulous 
Hydaspes of the Komaus. Arrian and IStrnbu 
lecord tliat Alexander the Great was supplied 
by this river with wood from Kashmir, of which 
he constructed boats. The Jelum rises in the 
valley of Cashmere, and draining its waters, 
flows westerly, making its exit at the Pass 
ot Baramula, and joins the Kishenguiiga. Us 
Sanscrit name is Vilastha ; Yayat arrd Behut 
in the dialects ; the Betusta of the Ayeeri 
Akberi. The last, which is still its local 
name near Jelalpore (the supposed site of the 
battle between Alexander and Porus) is the 
j probable origin of the Hydaspes of Arrian, and 
I the Bidaspis of Ptolemy. It is called both 

Deiidum and Tamad by Sherif-ud-din Catups 

and BaltUsfieUU of Alexander and Form 
by Capt. AbboU, It. A., in tl^e Toiir, Ah. Soc.] 
1848 in Diary of a Tiip to Find Dadm 
Khan and the Salt Rawjef* by A. PUming^ 
M, D,—^Jour. Ae. Soc,, 1849. Descriptive 
Notice of the Jelam District by L. Dowrimj, 
lU C. S. Jom\ As. Soc. 1850. Report on the 
Geological Slructnre and Mineral Wealth of 
the Salt Range, by A. Fleming, M- D. Jour. 
As. Soc., 1853. Survey of the Jelam, river, 
by Lieut. Foder. /. R, Punjab Govt. Report, 
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JEMUJIT. 


JRU FALCONS. 


No, yi, 1861. History of iho Vuvjah^ Vol, I, 
p, 23. Clegliorn*s Pvmjah RtpoH^ pp. 168, 169, 

1 83. Oitnnmgf tarn* 8 History of tho Punjab ^ 
Vol. /. p. 9, 

JELL, H town in Belunliistan in the sooth* 
western quarter of Kaoh Gandava, in a district 
replete with monuments, remnants of a former 
people, which bear a great analogy to the pon* 
flerous Celtic vestiges of ancient Europe, A 
hot spring, the Garm-ab, preserves its tempe- 
fflure throughout the year. The sulphureous 
spring of Lakha is some twenty miles south of 
Jell, there is another a little below Sehwari, on 
the hills west of the Indus, and again other 
very hot spriims near Karachi. These several 
springs are found in the same line of hills, and 
those inferior ones at the base of the superior 
range dividing 8ind and Kachi, from Beluchis- 
tan ; under the same hills, north of Jell and 
west of Suran and Sanni are sulphur mines, ; 
indications of the same geological formation. 
Jell and Shadia are the chief towns of the Mag. 
ghassi one of the Belucli tribes, who have been 
located for a long time in Kachi. They are divid- 
ed into four principal families or clans, of 
which the Butani is the more illustrious, and 
furnishes the sirdar of the whole. They boast 
of beiug able to muster two thousand fighting 
men, and when visited by Mr. Masson, had 
been engaged in endless hosiility with their 
neighbours, the Kind, an itiextingiiisliable 
blood'feud existing between the two tribes. 
The Magghasi and the Kind are alike addict- 
ed to the abuse of ardent spirits, bhang and 
opium. Cultivation in the neighbourhood is 
extensive, principally of Juar and the cottoii- 
piaiit. The country occupied by the Magghassi 
is abundantly supplied with water. — Has-- 
son*s Jourscyst Vol, II. p. 124 to 149. See 
Jet ; Jut ; Kah ; Kelat. 

JELLAR.Z.\I, See Kelat, p. 492. 

JKLLINGHEK. A river of Nuddea. 

JELLY ElSll. One of the Rhizostoma, 
These are hardened in China by means of alum 
and eaten. Some are three feet across. It 
is the only one of the Acalephae known to be 
used as fi;od. — Adams, 

JELUDaK. PiCKs. Formerly called rekab*dar 
or the “ stirrup bolder,’* a person who, on 
foot, accompanied a hurseuian. 

JEMADAR. A commissioned native officer 
ia the native army of British India, 

JEMAL-UD-DIN. See Abd-ur-Razsaq. 

JEMLaH. A&ab. A creese or dagger. 

JEMBU-NERADI. Tkl. Eugenia jambos. 

JEMLAH GOAT. See Caprew. 

JEMUDU, also Cheraodu. Tkl, Eu- 
phorbia tirucalli.-— Xinw. also E. toriilis. 

JEMUJU ? Malay. Ajicthum graveolens.— 
Linn, 


JE^^A CHKTTU or Jana Chettu. Tkl. 
Grewia rotundifolia. — Jass, 

JENCIANA. Sp. Gentian. 

JENGIBKK, also, Agengibre. Sp. Ginger. 

JENGIZ KHAxN lived in the 13tli century. 
He introduced complete changes in the consti- 
tution of Central Asia. He gave a prominent in- 
fluence to the Moghul race who, after the lapse 
of three centuries, crossed the Indus under 
Baber, and eventually established themselves in 
India, till finally removeri by the British, See 
Changiz Khan ; Afghanistan. 

JENNEl. A river near Jnraalpoor canton- 
ment and near Bhawanipur in Nusseerabad 
district. 

JEORA. Hind. Perquisites of black- 
smiths, washermen, carpenters, and other vil- 
Isgc servants. — Elliot. 

JEORI. or Jureeb. Hind, a cord, a rope. 

JEPAN, is a corruption of the words Ni- 
Pon or Eastern laid. — Alcock, See Japan. 

JEPHTHAH. See Sacritice. 

JEHAD UL BAHR. Arab. Flying fish, 

JEKAM KOTTAM. Maleal. Aiitides- 
mapubescens.— Barh. 

JERU 'UK A. M a LEA I.. Clcrodendrou 
serratum.— Bl. W. Ic, 

JER-KATOHEKI. Guz. also Kuchla. 
Guz. Hind. Nux vomica. 

JERDON, T. C., a medical officer of the 
Madras Army. He gave, in the Madras Literary 
Socitty’s Journal several contributions on the 
fresh water and salt water fishes of the Peniu- 
sula. Also, in 1S39, a catalogue of the Birds 
of the Peninsula of India, arranged according 
to the modern system of classification ; with 
brief notes on their habits and geographical 
distribution, and descriptions of new, doubt- 
ful and imperfectly described species. Thu 
total number of ibis catalogue was nearly 390 r 
which, however, included 10 of Colonel Sykes’ 
and nearly as many more observed by Mr. (now 
Sir) Walter Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, 
who placed at Dr. Jerdon’s dipposr.l, valuable 
I notes on birds procured by him by which, 
lu addition to the new species added, this na- 
turalist was enabled to elucidate several doubt, 
f'ul points, to add some interesting information 
on various birds, and to give the correct native 
names of most of the species, bubsequent to 
this, Dr. Jerdon published a series of supplu- 
I meats to bis Catalogue of Birds, correcting some 
points and adding others. Jerdoa's Birds of 
India in three volumes, printed in 1862 and 
1864, hHs done roueh to complete our know- 
ledge of this class of the animal kingdom and 
his ** Mammals of India" published in 1867, 
has been of similar value for that branch; 

JER FALCONS, do not occur in the East 
Indies. The Babri is a noble bird, and is the 
Falco peregrinus, Gmel, or peregrine falcon. 
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JERUSALEM. 


though some erroneously consider it a variety 
of the Jer-fnlcott, 

JERICHO, an ancient city of the Hebrews, 
near its site is BiJiab a Bedouin village. The 
channels of streams around Jericho arc filled 
with the nebbiik trees, apparently indigenous^ 
and growing more luxuriantly than on the White 
JVile. It is a variety of the iihatnuus, and is 
set down by botanists as the Spina Christi, of 
which the ^viour’s mock crown of thorns was 
inatle. The twigs are long and pliant, and 
armeil with small, though most cruel, thorns. 
The little apples which it bears are slightly acid 
and excellent for alleviating thirst. — Taylor's 
Saracen, p. C8-9. 

JEKEGAM MULLA. Maleal. Jasminum 
sambac. — AU, 

JAliKI. See Semang. 

JEREMIAH. Niebuhr gives this name to 
the Arabs of a district. The valley of Jeremiah, 
is a melancholy solitude, where, it has been 
conjectured, stood the village in which Jeremiah 
was born. At one end of it is a castle — 
singularly situated on a rock called the castle of 
the Maccabees . Qvedaitd Journey, 
Vol.J.p.W, See Kartikeja. 

JERIIIE. A river near Butwa in Chupra. 

JERIAM KOTTAM. MAtEAL. Aiitides- 
ma pubescens. — Jtoxb, 

JERIDAH. According to theM.8. Burhan- 
i'Katiia, this signitits a kind of small spear or 
lance. But instead of real javelins, the Per- 
sians use ill tlieir equestrian exercises, branches 
of the palm tree (jeridah), or sticks of some 
heavy wood, which they dart at each other 
with considerable violence, and from frequent 
jpracticp, learn to parry and avoid with miu li 
ingenuity. — Onsdey's Traveh, VoU L p. lOO. 

J ERIKA. Tkl. Leeches. 

JERMAl. Cuz. Auamiita cocculus or 
Cocculus Indicus. 

JERN. Dan. Iron- 

JERNAIN, lat. 24" 56’ N. long, 53" 0’ 
E., a small island on the south side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

JERROW. Hind. Rusa aristotelis. — Cuv, 
Cray. 

JERUGU. Tel. Caryota urens. 

JERUK. Malay. Citrus auruniium. 
Orange. Citrus medica. P — /foxb. ? 

JERUKA. Bans. Cumin seed. 

JERU KAAT NARICAM, Maleal. 
Limonia acidissiina. — Luih, 

JKRU*KANDEL. Maleal. Kandelia 
Rbeedil — W» and A. 

JERU XAN6JAVA. Maleal* Cannabis 
saliva. 

JERU KIRGANKLLI. Maleal. Phyllan- 
thus uriuarin. 

J£UUK*LEGI. Jay* Orange. 


JERUK MANIS. Malay. Citrus auran- 
tium.— 

JEHU PARNA. Maleal. Sidaacuta.— 
Bukm. 

JERUSALEM, an ancient city of the 
Hebrews frequently styled in the Scripinree, 
the Holy City (Isa. xlviii, 2, Dan. ix, 24; 
Nehem. xi, 1 ; Matt, iv, 5, Hcv. xi, 2.) and the 
Jews to this day never call it by any other 
appellation than El-kadus, that is, the holy, 
sometimes adding the epithet El Shereef, or 
the noble and roaliomedans style it Bnit-ul 
Maqaddas or .the holy city. The prophet scribe, 
Ezra, called by the mahomedans.OzHir, was ac- 
cording to mahomednn tradition, of the race 
of Jacob, of the tribe of Levi and fourteenth 
ill descent from Aaron. They say that the 
Holy Scriptures, and all the scribes and doc- 
tors who could read and interpret them, ex- 
cepting a few wiio were taken captives to Ba* 
bylon were involved in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Ezra, who was 
then very young, was among this number, and 
continued to read and tench the law of God to 
his countrymen during their captivity. At the 
end of the captivity, Ezra returned to Jeru- 
salem, and some say there, some, near Babylon, 
while he was occupied in weeping over the 
ruined city and temple of God, he said to him- 
self, “ How can fallen Jerusalem ever rise again!” 
No sooner had he conceived this thought 
when God struck him dead, and lie remained 
so tor one hiindretl years, when he was raised 
again, and employed the rest of his days on 
earth in explaining the word of God to the 
Jews. The Christians of the East say that 
Ezra drank three times of a well in which 
the holy fire had been hid, and that thus he 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost, which 
rendered him capable of re-establishing the 
Holy Scriptures among his count rv men. About 
100 miles above Kooriia, on the right bank of 
the Tigris, is liis tomb. It is a pretty mosque 
of tessellated brickwork, surmounted by a green 
cupola, and the corners and tops of the tomb 
are ornamented with large bidls of copper gilt. 

Jerusalem was conquered and destroyed by 
the Babylonians B. C. 588, and the two tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, were then carried away 
captive, for 70 years. They were then allowed by 
Cyrus, king of Medo- Persia, to return to Judea, 
tore-build Jerusalem, and they remained tribu- 
tary to Persia until that country was conquered 
by Alexander B. C. 330. Jerusalem was 
built on the hills Zion, Millo, Acra, Bezetha, 
Moriah and Ophei,thQ mountains which ** stand 
round about Jerusalem.” Its first name 
was the city of Melchizadek, then it was called 
Salem and then Jebus, but the tribe of Benjamin 
called it Jerusalem. The most interesting popu- 
lation of Jerusalem is that of the Jews, who, as 



JERUSALEM. 


JERVIS. 


ill all oilier eastern towo9> are confined to a asserted that they are remnanta of one of the 
particular quarter, vie., the hollow space Hebrew tribes, and in this view, they do not 
lying between the site of theaneient temple, object to the designation of Ban-i-Israil^ which, 
and that part of mount Zion which is included of course, does not include the Yahudi or Jew, 
within the walls. It is called liarat el-yahud. and Count Bjornsterna (p. S33-2S4) statee, 
Their habitatioue have a mean appearance from that they afhrm that Kebuchadnezanr after 
without, being generally built of unpolished the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem, 
stones, hastily put together, without any at> removed them to Bameun, and that their 
tempt at architectural emhellishinent This present name came from their leader Afgbana, 
affected simplicity does not arise from poverty, who was son of the iiiiclc of Aaof (Solomon’s 
for most of them are in easy circumstances, but waair,) who was the son of Berkiu. Mr* 
entirely from prudenlial m^ives, it being found Masson, however, (Journeys, Yol. I. p. xii-xv,) 
necessary to conceal their wealth. Jerusalem explains that the introduction of tho maho- 
has a population of about 13,340, medan faith, with the legends and traditions 

Mabomedam <,000 1 i»rmeniana 2S0 of that reli([ion, has induced all the AtglMBS 

Jewa « 6,000 Syrians Copts 150 to pretend to a descent from the Jewish patri- 

Greeks 1,500 Greek Catholics. 110 archs and kings, — a pedigree, however, which 

1^2^® Proteatanta 100 Mr. Masson regards as only due to their va- 

n large proportion of the Jews are women and nity, and which does not require to be too sari- 
girls. The synagogues in Jerusalem are both ously examined. In another sense, they affirm 
poor and small, not owing to the poverty of the that they are all Ban-i-lsrnel, or children of 
possessors, or the want of alms from abroad, Israel, which merely means that they are not 
but from prudential motives mentioned above, heathens; for they affirm Christians, although 
The tombs of the kings, situated in a small not acknowledging their prophet, and tho shiali 
valley to the north of the city, bear some sect whom they revile as hcreucs, to be, equally 
resemblance in their general plan to those of with themselves, Han-iJsrael, although they 
Thebes, except that they are without ornaments, exclude Hindus, Chinese, and all idolaters. — 
either sculptured or painted. There are frag- Tailor s Saracenttj p. 89. Uuhmon't Travels in 
meats of Sarcophagi in some of them. PalntiHC and Syrifi^ Vul, L pp. 10, 113. 
Jerusalem is the Sylia of the Greeks. Rich's KuideiLceinKoordistaUtVol. 

The chief native industry is the maiiufactme Mignan'e Travels, p. 9. Townsend'e Ouiraia 
of soap and Jerusalem ware,** this latter and llavelaeh, p. 308. See Koorna ; Tigris, 
consisting of chaplets, crucifixes, beads, crosses, JERUSALEM ARl'lCHOKE, Helianthus 
and the like, made for the most part at tuberosus. A species of sui^ilower, a native of 
Bethlehem, and sold to the pilgrims, who South America. It goes to seed generally in 
annually fioek to the holy city to the number October and November, as the plants grow 
of about 0,000. The population of the en> they must be well earthed up, and if very tall, 
tire Sandjak, or province, is estimated at may probably require to be supported with 
200,000, of whom 160,000 are roahomedans, sticks. This vegetable is ripe as soon as 
Owing to the absence of good roads and the the st.'tlk withers, and the best method of 
insecurity arising from the predatory tribes preserving them is to let tbe roots remain in 
of the Bedouins inhabiting the outskirts of the the ground. The stems abound iu fibres, 
district, vast and fertile plains lie waste or To sow them, pm either a half or a whole one, 
are but partially and poorly cultivated ; it is at a foot distunce, in rows, the same as pota- 
believed that sulphur, bitumen, and rock salt toes, and attend to them in like manner. — 
abound on the shores of the Head Sea. The Hoyles Fih. Fla page ^01. RMtlL Sec 
vegetable produce is barley sufficient for local Cucurbitaeen). 
requirements. Jaffa is the port through which JEIiUSALKM SAGE, riilomis, Sp, 
Jerusalem deals with foreign countries. The JKKU-TUAKU, also Jerutiku. Maieal. 
trade of Jaffa experienced a considerable in- Clerodendron serratum. — Blwme, 
crease in 1863 ; the quantity of cotton ex- JEHVlS, Major Thomas Best, author of 
ported rose from 5d,000 lbs. in 1862 to nearly an address to the British Association on the 
ten times the amount iu 1S(J3, with a prospect progress of geographical inquiry in India,—* 
of this again bring trebled or quadrupled in iu Kcp. Biit. Ass. 1839 ; also Botn. Geo. 
1864. There are regular lines of trench, Trans. VoJ. iv. On surveys in India in Loud. 
Austrian, and RussiaQ steamers, and a telegra- Geo. Trans. Vo), vii. 129, and Bout. Geo. 
phic line between Beyrout and JaiTa, thence to Trans, vol. iv. 133. Geographical and Sta** 
be earned on to Alexandria. tistical Memoir of the Konkan, Calcutta, 1344. 

Jerusalem was destroyed B.C. 586, its second Journey to the falls of the Cauvery and Neil* 
temple was completed B. C. Ifflh March 515 gberry Hills, Lond. 1834, Indian Metrology, or 
under Harius.**-*8ome of the Afghans have account of coins, weights, measuresi, &c. of 
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India, 1 Vol. 8vo. Observations on the bore 
in OuU of Cambay, in Loud. (ieo. Trans. Vol. 
viii. part 8. 202. Topographical description of 
Table-land on Cullery mountain. — Bom. Geo. 
Trans. Yol, iii. lOd^—Dr, Catalogue, 

JERWA. A river near Seroha in Rewa. 

JERZ. Pbk. Bustard. 

JESSAMINE. See Kamerl. 

JESSOttE. A district and town in Bengal, 
the toirn 77 miles from Calcutfa to the east of 
Barasat and Nuddea. Jessore, is an alluvial 
district. 

JESSULMER, a town and province of Rjij- 
putana, containing Rajputs of the Bhat section. 
The riib rs of Jesulmere styled rao, form the 
dynasty of Hhatti, and are a branch of the Yadii 
race of the Chandravansa. Jessulmir, is separat- 
ed on the north from Bahawalpoor by the 
great desert, and is the modern name of a 
tract of country compreliended according to 
ancient geography, in roaroost’hali, tlie desert 
of India. It is termed Mcr in the traditional 
nomenclature of this region, from being a rocky 
(mer) oasis in Hie heart of the sandy desert. The 
greater part of Jessulmer is t’hul-or-rooe, both 
terms meaning a ‘ desert waste.* From Eowar, 
on the Jodpoor frontier, to Kharra, the remote 
angle touching Sind, the country may be des- 
cribed ns a continuous tract of arid sand, fre- 
quently rising into lofty teeba (sand-hills) , in 
some parts covered with low jungle. This 
line, which nearly bisects Jessulmer, is also the 
line of demarcation of posiiive sterility and 
comparative cultivation. To the north, is one i 
uniform and naked waste ; to the south, arc 
ridges of rock termed mnggro, rooe, and light 
soil. There is not a rumiiug stream through- 
out Jessulmer ; but there are many temporary 
lakes or salt marshes, termed sire, formed by 
the collection of waters Irorn the sand-hills, 
which are easily dammed in to prevent escape. 
They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few 
months, though after a very severe monsoon 
they have been known to remain through- 
out the year. One of these, called the Ka- 
Moad Sirr, extends from KanomI to Moliuiigurh, 
covering a space of eighteen miles, and in which 
some water remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the 
Sirr, and pursues an easterly direction for thirty 
miles before it is absorbe<t ; its existence ilcpends 
on the parent lake. The salt which it produces 
is the property of the crown, and adds some- I 
thing to the revenue. The country still depend- • 
ent on the Rawul extends between Tj** 30' 
and 72^ SC E. long, and between the parallels 
of 2C® 20' and 27® 50' N. lat, though a small 
strip protrudes, in the N. E. angle, as high as 
28® 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly 
estimated to contain fifteen thousand square 
miles. The Yadu of Jessulmer, who ruled 


Zabulistlian and founded Guzni, claim the 
Chagitai as of their own Indn stock : a claim 
which Colonel Tod deems worthy of credit. 
Owing to its isolated situation, this State escap- 
ed the ravages of the Mahratia race. The first 
chief with whom the British Qovernroent enter- 
ed into political relations was maha rawul 
Moolraj, who succeeded to power in 1762. 
In 1818, however, a treaty was concluded 
with Moolraj by which the State was 
guaranteed to his posterity, the chief was 
j to be protected from serious invasions and 
I dangers to his State, provided the cause of 
I quarrel was not ascribable to him, and was to 
act in suboidiuute co-operation to the British 
Government. No tribute was demanded from 
him. Up to 1828 the Bikaneer State con- 
1 tinned to urge its claims to terriforiea in the 
I possession of other chiefs, but these claims 
I were rejected, as the investigation of them was 
' inconsistent with the engagements subsisting 
between the British Government and other 
States, During the life-time of Moolraj, who 
died in 1820, the State was virtually governed 
by his minister, Salim Sing, who committed the 
most awful atrocities. He put to death nearly 
all the relatives of the chief. The town of 
Jessulmer was depopulated by his cruelly, 
the trade, of the country was interrupted, arid 
the relatives of the maha rawul who escaped 
death fled from the country. In 1844, after 
the conquest of Sind, the forts of Shagur, 

I Gurseea, and Guttoora, which had been wrest- 
|ed from Jessulmer, were restored to that 
State. The forts were given over by Meer Ali 
Morad by order of the British Governraenr, 
but no sunnud appears to have been given to 
the chief of Jessulmer on this occasion. In 
1846, the widow of Guj Sing’h adopted 
Runjeet Sing, who, in 1862, received a formal 
suniuid guarhiiteeing the rigid of adop- 
tion ; he receives a salute of fifteen guns. 
'I'he area of Jessulmer is 12,252 square 
miles, the population about 73,700, and the 
revenues Rupees 5,00,000. The military 
force of the State does not exceed 1,000 men. 
— 7W’/} hajasthan, Vol. II, pp, 216, 278.* 
Treaties, Emja^emenh and Snnnwds, Vol. IV. 

?». 154. Tod*s RaJasfhcm,.Vol. n.pp.*2S{) 
230, 278, 279. See Rajput ; Kelat ; India. * 
.IKSUS, an Alexandrian author, son of 
Siraeh, who came into Egypt B. 0. 132 and 
translated into Greek, the Hebrew work of his 
grandfather Jesus, which is named the Book of 
wisdom, or Ecclesiasticus. It is written in 
irnitaiion of the Proverbs of Solomon ; and 
though its pithy sayings fall far short of the 
deep wisdom and lofty thoughts whidi crowd 
every line of that wonderful work, it will 
always be read with profit and pleasure. In 
this book we see the earliest example that we 
r4 
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ijow possess o( a Jewish writer borrowintr from ' iu Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen as 
tbe Greek philosophers ; though how far the ! itinerant artisans, like gypsfes- In the Paiijab, 
(jreek thoughts were part of the ori^ioai i they are not found west of the Jeium, but east 
Hebrew may be doubted. — Sharps* i History l ai iliini riser the Jet cultivators use waggons. 
of Vol Lp. 897. j The Jet has been so long settled in Kaoh 

JE^US CHLUSr, is believed in by maho- Gaudbava, ns to appear the aborigines* 
medans, as the Kuh Allah or Spirit of God ; j Amongst their nnineroiis sub*divisions are the 
born inuraculously of tlic Virgin Mary. Tliey Kalora, Kokar, llampi, Tuniah, Abraii* Ac* 
reject his mission as a redeemer and saviour, ; cording to Mohan Lai, the Sikh Jat are poly* 
and of the baptism, bat regard him as one of the : androus, and one brother takes his brother’s 
prophets whose intercession is of value. Ac. ; wik.—'MasftoHS Journey*, VoL it. p. 125. 
cording to Mahomed, Jesus was born of a | Masson*s Kdat, p. 358. See Jat ; Jut. 

Virgin, was a prophet and the Spirit of I JKTKH) or Ohiliee, or Knjmahnl Row- 

God or Ruh Allah. Mahomed in the Koran (o. \ siring creeper,” Marsdenia ienacissimn, grows 
87) says, the angels said, Oh ! Mary, verily in dry bairen places. Us dried milky juice 
God sendeth thee good tidings that thou shall serves as a caoutchouc. Its fiiires are made 
bear the “ Word” proceeding from himself, into thread, twine, bow-string, and rope. It 
Ills name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of belongs to the family Asclcpedea *. — JloytJs 
Mary. “ Verily, the likeness of Jesus, in the Fih. PI. 

sight of God, is as the likeness of Adam ; be JETHI MADII, Guz. Hind- Root of 

created him out of the dust, and then said Glycyrrhiza glabra, Liquorice root also G. 

Tripbylla, The JetimadTi, or Liquorice root of 
commerce is obtaiued from the Glycyrrhiza 
glabra of Europe, Syria and mount Caucasus, 
cultivated in England and G. eebinatu is of 
Tartarv and northern China. 

JETIMAU’II KARAS. Guz. Hind. Li- 
quorice juice. 

JETKI, the languages of the Jet race, in 
Reliichistan. See India ; Jat ; Jet ; Kelat. 

JE I r A MAN SI. Guz. Tll. also Chebur* 
Guz. Spikenard. 

JETil, in Southern India, a sort of emsius, 
which is worn over the first phalanges, on the 
right hand of the boxers, called Jetti. Ilia 

I'uch co.d Eno. I Gngua Lat. made of buffalo horn with four sharp projec* 

Jais, I’B, I Gagates „ jjj^g knuckles, and the fifth near the little 

Jet is imported into India, from Europe finger, with a greater prominence than the rest, 
and is ouly worn by Europeans, large quauti- The bitting is by a sharp perpendicular cut. 
ties of lignite are found iu the tertiary strata JETWA, the raiia of Porebuiider, styled 
along the sea coast of India, but none of k Faticlieria, represents the Jetiva one of the lour 
takes a good polish. — UcCuUoc/ts Commercial aiictent iiujput races, still extant in the 
Dictionary, p. fiafi. Kattyawar peninsula. In the days of Mahmud, 

JET, a krm, whioli as Jat, J’hut and Jut, all the west and north of Kattyawar belonged 
pertains to one race, spread from Herat, to UieJetwa Rajputs, but the forays of the JhaU 
Kabul and Kandahar, tlirougbout the Panjab, and Jbareja have confined them to their present 
down the Indus into Kuch’h Gandhava, and district, the shaggy range of hills called Burdo. 
eastwards to the Jamiia and Ganges, but The Jbula, of Kattyawar who own the raj of 
wherever spread, are said to retain a dialect Iluiwud Dratigdra as Uieir chief, arc supposed 
of their own to which has been given the name to have sprung from an off shoot of An- 
of Jelki. Mr. Masson seems to imply that they hilwarra, on the extinction of which dynasty 
are descendants of the Getm who, lie says, once tlicy obtained large territorial aggrandisement, 
possessed the whole of the countries iramedi* The thakur of Murvi in Kattyawar is a Jabreja 
ately east and west of the Indus. The zamin- and was the first iu Colonel Walker’s time to 
dars, or cultivators of the soil, at Jell as abandon iufaiiticide. He has possessions in 
throughout Kachi, arc Jet, who there seldom Cutch. ISee India ; Kattiwar ; Hsjpoot. 
move abroad but ou bullocks and never unless JEU. Acoording to the Gnostics was Adam, 
armed. A Jet may gciierally be seen, half ** the primal man.” See Adam Adam’s peak, 
naked, seated on a lean bullock, and formida- JEW, In all mahomedati countries, the 
bly armed with matchlock and sword, and to Jews are known as Ya-hud or Yahudi, i, e. of 
the north and west of Kach’h Gaudhava as also the tribe of Judah, but this term is regarded 
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unto him Re, and he was.” ** God said, 
0 Jesus, verily, 1 will cause thee to die, and I 
will take lliee up unto me, and 1 will deliver 
thee from the unbelievers, ami I will place 
tliose who follow thee, about the ufilielievers 
until the day nf resurrection.”— AToraw, pp. 39, 
40. See Karund ; Kidder. 

JESWUNT RAG HOLCAR, his mauso- 
Icum is iiciir the scene of his greatest glory. 
See Holkar ; MahraUa Governments in India. 
JEl'. Ili.ND. Scsbaua Egyptiacu. 

JET. 

r.it.. Dut. I o.agat Qr.n, 

Zwarto-t'suiatceu,. „ Gsgata, Luatrioo ... Jr. 
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bolh by themselves an<l those who apply it as 
a derogatory uppellation. On the Bombay 
coast, they style themselves Ban-i-Israil, but 
ibis name is used by the Afghan, for ihein- 
eetves, as also for mahomedans and Christians, 
who as possessors of revealed religions arc 
regarded as children of Israel. Jews are found 
scattered throughout central, southern and 
eastern Asia. 'I’hey are, however, most numer- 
ous in Europe, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
Bokhara, Khiva, Affghanistan, China and on the 
west coast of India. They are more seldom 
met with in the further south-east. They 
were formerly widely scattered in Chinn, and 
possessed a temple at Yili-Chan, the capital of 
the district of Shuli, now Citing- tu. In none! 
of these countries have this people obtained ' 
high employments under their rulers, but in 
Kijypt and Syria, tlieir position seems more 
advantageous. Throughout Petsia, Bokhara 
and Afghanistan, tiiey occupy themselves 
in petty tratlic, and ns bankers and spirit dis- 
tillers, and in the Bombay presidency, they 
find employment in the subordinate otHces of 
Government and in the native Army, where 
they gpiieriilly rise to be petty otficers. A 
colony of this people have resided at Cochin on 
the soulh-west of the Peninsula of India, ever 
since the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
without quoting her authority. Mrs. Klwood 
describes this as a branch of the tribe of Man- 
nasses who, on the downfall of the Babylonian 
empire, after a journey of three years from 
Babylon, settled in Malabar. Kukel Keln 
Nair, the most recent writer on this point, is 
of opinion that at the time of the grant of the 
Nos. I, 3 and 2 copper plate documents in the 
Jews’ possession, and possessed by the Chris- 
tian church there, two towns, viz. Mani-grani- 
mam, which Irani Korten of Mahadeva Patnain 
obtained by No, 1. in A. D. 230, and Achu 
Vanam which Joseph Koben a jew obtained by 
No. iii. in A. D. 186, wereohielly inhabited by 
Jews and Syrian Christians ; and he thinks that 
document No. ii. was granted in A. D. 31 G by 
the last Perumal to the Tarisa Palli or church. 
And, from this, it is obvious that the Jews and 
Syrian Christians must have arrived in Malabar 
before the date of the documents i. and iii. The 
Jews have not much increased. Christians, how- 
ever including the Syrians proper and those fol- 
lowing the Romish persuasion, in ISGO, num- 
bered in Travanoore, 181,009 souls, in Cochin 
44,574, total 225,583 souls. But the Jews, 
in IBGO, numbered in Travancore only 114 
souls, and 1277 in Cochin, with a few at 
Changhat in the zillah of Malahar. In the 
food, the clothing of the men, and language, 
the Syrian Christians are not to be distinguish- 
ed from the Hindus and few of them know the 
Syrian language. The Jews arc in many of 


these respects similar and some of them 
ore black in colour. Many of them are 
very wealthy, possess gardens and lands and 
follow trades, but as to the causes re- 
straining their increase, nothing is known. 
Many authors have cudeavoured to trace the 
tribes who were removed from their position in 
the Holy Land and Dr. Wolff, who Jong 
wandered in se-nreh of traces of them, is quoted 
as being of opinion that if the Affghans be the 
descendants of Jacob they are of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. But on the subject of 
the present locality of the ten tribes, whom 
the conquests of Salmanasnr dispersed over 
Asia, writers, in their desire to discover them, 
have yielded so much to their imaginations, 
that traces of them have been supposed to be 
found in Mexico, Malabar, England, Japan. 
Affghanistan, Abyssinia, north of Africa, Central 
A fric»a, British India, Pegu and Peru. The facilities 
with which paatoral nomade races can remove or 
be removed from one place to another, and the 
practice with eastern conquerors of suddenly 
transpl.mting a troublesome or refractory na- 
tion, may have facilitated the disappearance of 
the Jewish tribes who se«ra to have early aban- 
doiied their friith and to have mingled with nnd 
been fused into the mass of the people of the 
country or countries in which they had been 
located. A memorable instance of such volunta- 
ry migration was afforded in the instance of 
100,000 Kalmuck families leaving the Black 
Sea to return to their nomade life in the East. 
Several instances of voluntary and forcible mi- 
gration in Aflghanistan occurred towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century. After 
the English mission had left Herat, the 
vizier Yar Mahomed pressed Ibrahim 
Khan of (lour, who had 7,0i)0 families of 
Tayrauni under his ride, and after having 
comphdely devastated the country which they 
occupied, Yar Mahomed removed them to 
Herat were he established some in the city and 
the remainder in the suburbs. Subsequently 
to this, in the beginning of 1840, when Yar 
Mahomed marched with his army in the direc- 
tion of the Murghab, on the banks of which 
river some Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they 
decamped into the Persian territory, and Asol- 
ud-DowUh gave them the village of Karez on 
the frontier of Herat. After the removal of 
Asof-ud Dowlah, however, in the close of 184G, 
Yar Mahomed marched against these small 
Uzbek khanats in the north of Khorasan;; and 
attacked and defeated the Hazarah chief 
Karim Dad Khan, in the open country of Kil- 
lah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped upon the 
field of battle, and in the space of eieht days 
collected ten thousand families of the Hazarah 
Zeidnat whom he removed from their native 
soil to that part of the district of Herat, 
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reaching from Obeh io Gorian> whei'e he setiUd 
them 01 ) the hanks of the Heri-Kud. By tlirse 
forced mixratioiis of the Tay4i)ooni and Hh' 
zareh, the Herat principality becnmc more popu' 
lous thiin it had been previously to tiie siege of 
Herat in 18I5S, and Yar Mahomed obtained the 
further advantage of keeping under his eye the 
most turbulent inhabitants of his dominions. 
He made excellent soldiers of these Eimak and 
by their amalgamation with tho Afghans it be- 
came almost impossible for the former to betray 
him. To some such forced or voluntary migra* 
tion we may attribute the disappearance of the 
Hebrews. One of the traditions connected with 
the Jewish people has been that they were 
driven into Tartary, and there are a consider- 
able number of these religionists in the terri- 
tories subject to Khiva, Mery and J^okliarn. 
In the celebrated letter from the Tartar sover- 
eign, Presicr John, to Alexius Conincnus, the 
emperor or Constantinople, in describing his 
territories, he says, beyond ibis river are ten 
tribes of Jews, who, although they pretend to 
have their own kings, are nevertheless our ser- 
vants and tributaries. The authenticity of 
this letter is doubled by many, but in Marco 
Polo’s travels, Jews are described as being in 
the army of Kablai Khan. According to Dr. 
Moor, the Chozan Tartars were Israelites, pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion and practising cir- 
cumcision, an<l inueh has, by some authors, 
been made of the circumstance already noticed 
that the Atlghans still call themselves Bin-i- 
Israel. One of the legends of the Atlghans, is 
that they were Jews whom Nebucliadnezzer 
transplanted after the overthrow of Jerusalem 
to the town of Ohor, near Bami«n,nnd that they 
QQiitiiuied in their faith till Kalid, in the first 
ceiiiiiry of mahomednnism summoned them to 
assist in the wars with tlie infidels,- The 
Aii'ghaiis look like Jews, but this may 
be said of many other eastern races. In one 
custom, that of the younger brother mar- 
rying the widow of the elder, the Atlghans 
follow the Jewish people. Mr. Masson no- 
tices the Affglian assertion, that they arc de- 
S(Tndaiils of the .Jewish people, merely to ob- 
serve that this assertion is due lo their vimily, 
and has its origin in the literature of ihrir 
present religion which has made them aecjuaint- 
ed with the history ot the Jews. He alludes, 
however, to some customs in the tribes hohiing 
the Khaibar pass, who wear locks of hair in 
a manner common lo oriental .hews, lie tells 
us that there arc a few families of Jews at 
Kabul, but while perfectly tolerated ns to 
mailers cf faith, they by no means coinmaud 
the respect which is shown to Armenians. 
Like them, they arc permitted to make vinous 
and spirituous liquors, ami tliey depend chiefly 
for their livelihood upon the clandestine sale 


of them. Some years since, a Jew was heanl 
to speak disrespectfully of Jeaus Christ ; he 
was arraigned, and convioteil before the maho- 
medan tribunals on a charge of blasphemy ; 
the sentence was ‘‘sang sar,” or to bo stoned 
to death. The unhappy culprit was brought 
to the Armenians that they, as particularly in- 
terested, might carry into effect the punishment 
of the law. They declined, on which the maho* 
medans led the poor wretch without tho city, 
and his life beennie the forfeit of his indiscre- 
tion. It WHS singular that an attack upon tho 
divinity of our Saviour should have been held 
cognizable in a mahomedan ecclesiastical court, 
ami that it should have been resented by 
those who in their theological disputes with 
Christians never fail to cavil on that very poiiiU 
t he Jew, in averring that Jeius Christ was 
tho son of the carpenter Joseph, had dififered 
from their own belief on that subject, but had 
not the assertion been made by a Jew, who 
would have noticed it ? The Jews are every- 
where the despised, the rejected race. 

Jews have existed in large colonies in Arabia 
evet since the oapiivity. In no country have they 
preserved their nationidity more completely, 
though surrounded for centuries by hostile ma- 
hommedan tribes. Their own tradition asserts, 
that during tiie invasion of Palestine hy Ne- 
buchadnezzar, tlipy fled to Egypt, and subsc- 
(jucntly wandered further south, till they came 
to the mountains of Arabia, where they per- 
manently established their homes. Tho fertility 
of the soil, the salubrity of tlie climate, and its 
picturesiiue scenery, rapidly caused the little 
colony to increase, by atirncting fresh emi- 
grants, who sought that peace which their own 
distracted country no longer afforded. Inured 
to hardships and nursed in war, these foreign 
colonists soon gained an ascendancy over the 
wild Arab tribes by whom they were surround, 
ed, and in a little time the exiles of Juden 
reigned where they had before only been 
tolerated. But the introduction of mahome- 
daiiisra materially altered their position, and 
severe enactments converted their once pros-* 
perens towns and villages into charnel bouses. 
Nolwithstamling this persecution, however, 
every valley and mountain range still contains 
iiuiiiIkts of this d(3spised but undying 
race, who number not less than 200,001) 
souls. At A<leri tlie Jews are tillhy in the 
extreme in their persons and habitations, and 
even the more wealthy of the community arc 
nearly as uncleanly and parsimonious as their 
poorer brethren. The principal trades which 
they pursue in Aden arc those of masons, 
builders of reed and mat bouses, and workers 
in silver and ostrich feathers. In other parts 
of Arabia, lliev are the most active, industrious, 
and hardworking people in the country : debai- 
) V> 
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from the cultivfttioii of the loil, Ihry have 
hcconie the jnonopolisers of every useiul art 
and every branch of trade ; yet in the bazaars 
and atreels, wherever one wanders, the haggard, 
wan and care-worn Jew is the most pitiable 
object. Throughout all these countries, Jews 
are held in great disestcem. A J^ersian will 
admit the Christian to his house, though he 
takes care to separate his establish meut from 
the reet of the house ; if his guest should cat 
with him n separate tray is provided, and all 
t'ontact avoided as much as possible. Jews 
and Christiana are not generally «ndmittcd in 
i’ersid into the public baths. Even when 
iMiropcfUi genilenien go to these, it i;* usual to 
give notice, that they may be made piivale ; 
and tliii: is tolerated more because govcriiineiit 
iind it their interest, to be civil to them, than 
as a light. Were a European to travel without 
a rnahoiTiedan guide and in humble guise, out 
of the common tract lie should find strong ob- 
jections made to liis rrequenting the luaho- 
niedan baths. In Persia, Christian or Jew are 
not permitted to enter into any of the priuci- 
])al mosrjucs or places of holy pilgrimage of 
the country, and it is similar in Turkey. A 
jioor Armenian or Jew would incur gicat risk, 
were he found within the sepulchre of Imam 
Haim, or Fatima, or the great mosque at Shiraz, 
or in the mosques of Constantinople or Damas- 
cus. 

There were only a few families of Jrws at 
.Herat on Hu; arrival of the English Mission 
under Captain Todd, but they are settled 
ill numbers in dilferciit ]Mirl 3 of eastern 
Persia and Turkistnn. Those of Herat were 
\erv well affected towards (laptaiii Todd’s 
party. They cornmunicjited with each other 
ill the Hebrew character, though in the Tersian 
language. When M. Ferrier passed tli rough 
-Herat, tin; Jews were rJitlier nninerons amt 
allowed the exercise of their religion. Their 
luimbcr had increasiul on account of the per- 
secution to which they had been subjected in 
Meshid, 

Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt ami 
the law was delivered on J^iiiai Ji. C. 13*20. 
Dunseii’s Egypt Shaliiiaiuzcr in 15. C. 721 
carried ten ot the Hebrew tribes ca|)ti\e to 
Assyria from which dale their history is lost. 
The ancient Jewish era was composed of lunar 
years. Their raundanc era is niao of lunar years 
and its origin was in the Mth or 11th century. 
The rauiidnne era or era of creation, is the 
same as that of Alexandria, 4004^ years before 
the Dyouisiau or vulgar era. 3’lm* Jews made 
it 213 years later or A. A. C. o7fil which is 
still the epoch of their mundane era. 

How many ofthoJewdsh people have become 
Christians is not known. The first scene of Paul's 
uiiuUlratious in Ephtsus, was a Jewish sviia- I 


gaguc ; for at an early period, colonics of that 
nation were scattered over all the east. Sepa- 
rated from their native land by the fortune of 
war or the pursuite of commerce, they still 
retained their iiational character and peculiar 
' ritual, occasioiiHily travelling to Jerusalem to 
worship and sacrifice in llavid's city. From 
the book of KsHier wc learn, that in the reign 
of Aliasueras or Artaxerxes Longiraanus, the 
Jews were found in all the provinces of Persia, 
and in a sufficient number to ilefend themselves 
from a formidable conspiracy of their enemies. 
After their captivity in llabylon, they were 
spread not only through Asia, but Africa, and 
the European cities niui islands ; and hence, 
IStrabo, cited by Josephus, states, *Uhis people 
, had already passed into every city, nor were it 
' cjisy to find any place in the world, wdiich had 
not received this nation and been possessed by 
it.*’ In the time of Tiberius, it is related, 
that four (housand libertiiii of the Jewish sii- 
peistilion were banished into Sardinia, and the 
rest comniaiuled to quit Italy, if they rUd not 
abjure their religion. I’liilo speaks of a great 
part of the city betoiul the Tiber, being iiiliti- 
: biied by Jews, mostly libertini who were per- 
iiiitled to live according to their own rites 
and customs, ^\c arc not, thciefore, surprised 
at finding a communiiy of Jews in the bosom 
of the Ephesian idolatry: the extent, wealth, 
and coimnercial importance of the city, would 
naturally make it the resort of all nations; and 
llie dispersion of a portion of the chosen tribes 
111 the high places ot heathenism, was doubtless 
an ordiiihtion of providence, to give a public 
ti^stiinoiiy against Hie nboniiiiiitioiis and errors 
with wliicli they were characterised, 

accoiding to the Homans, was one 
who had been a slave, and obtained liis free- 
1 doin ; libcitimis was the son of a libertus, and 
. ill Acts vi mention is made of the synagogue 
j of the liberiines. 

I llie Jews oi .Malabar are still distinguished 
j into black and wliitc. The former are much 
more assimilated to the Hlindu natives, and by 
, the latUr arc regarded as inferiors. About the 
year 1830, the wliite Jews were reduced to 
‘ al)out two hundred, living in Mattancheri, a 
suburb of Eochin, in which the black Jews 
I also had a separate synagogue. The great 
body ot the black Jews iiiliaiiited towns in the 
• interior, and had iiiaiiy other synagogues. 

: I he tradition of these latter was that they 
. were part ot the tribe of .Manasscli carried cap- 
. tivc by Nebuchadnezzar, who emigrated at a 
; later period to Craiigaiiore. The white Jews 
j believe themselves to have come soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. A grant in favour 
of the Jews, by a native king in Malabar, is 
Jaid to date from A. ,1). 231. FerishU testi- 
fics to their presence when the first mahoioe- 
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dans settled on the eoaat* Padre Paolino, 
towards the rud of the eighteenth century 
estimated the Jews of Hlattaucheri, ^ImiUui, and 
Kayaii Kulam at betivteo 15, GOO and 20,000. 

The Jews of Cochin seem to have arrived 
ill A. D. 68* Of the Jews in the Khaiiat 
of Bokhara, the greater number live in 
Bokhara, others at Katta-kurghau, Sdinaikand, 
and Karshi. In all these places, separate 
<|nnrtera of the town are assigned to them, 
outside the precincts of which they are 
forbid to settle, and therefore cannot in- 
termix with the mahomedans. Their rights 
and privileges are exceedingly restricted ; 
thus, for example, they daie not wear a 
turban, but must cover their heads with small 
caps of a dark coloured cloth, edged with a 
narrow strip of sheep skin, not iiioie than two 
fingers ill breadth. Neither are they allowed 
to wear any other apparel than klialats of 
aledja, nor to gird their loins with a broad sash, I 
still less with a shawl, but must twist a com- 
moil rope round their waist. To prevent their j 
hiding this distinctive mark, they are strictly 
forbidden to wear any flowing garraeht over 
the girded khalat. In (Ireat Britain, as else- 
where ill Knrope, the Jewish people constitute 
two distinct coiurnuniiics — those of the Spanish 
and Portuguese under tlic general name Sepliar- 
dim ; and those of the (lermaii aud Polish 
under the name Ashkenaaini. The Sephardim 
hold that they are the descendants of the tribe j 
of Judah, the aristocracy of the nation. The 
AshkeiiHsim, on thn other hand, are more nu- 
lucrous and enterprising. They are not so 
contiiieil to’jjondon as the Sephardim, but are 
scatteied throughout the country. Whcievcr 
trallic opens a door for gain, there the Ashkena 
never hesitate to settle. All the Jews who 
travel the country with wares are also of this 
community. Formerly the light universally 
adopted in Britain for the Sabbath in Jewish 
families, was a peculiar kind of lamp with 
seven wicks ; but now wax caudles or gas are 
made u^c of, nccoriliiig to convenience. The 
ceremony of lighting the lamp or candles in- 
variably devolves upon the wife. On Friday 
afternoon, when the Jewish .Sabbath cuui- : 
inence'*, the wile lights the l.imp, gcnenilly i 
walks three times rouml it, and, with uplilinl ! 
hands, says as follows “ Blessed ait thou, O j 
Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast ' 
sanctified us with thy commandments, and ! 
commanded us to light the lamp of the ' 
Babhatli.'^^ When no wile happens to be in a 
family, this duty falls upon the widower, or 
the eldest male. The Jewish sabbath begins 
on Friday evening, about the time of the "ap- 
pearance of the stars ; and continues till the 
same time on Saturday evening. Thus they 
keep their religious day from sunset to sunset 
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nccording to tl.c passage of Gen. i. 5, And 
the evening and the morning were the first 
day.’* And, as is usual in many Asiatic nations, 
when a boy has reached his eighth day, he must 
; be received a member of the Abralihinic covenant 
[ by circumcision according to Gcii. xvii. 12. 

I Topliiilin, is a labbiuicdl word, and signifies 
two peculiar articles worn by the young Jew in 
Britain : one is (or the head, and the other for 
the arm. Pour slips of paivhuient are prepai*ed 
each about an inch wide, and eight inches long. 
On these, passages of Scripture in Hebrew are 
, written with great care and beaiily. These 
' four passages are Dcut. xi. t — D. Dent. ix. 1‘5 
; — 21. Kxoii. xiii. 2—10. Kxod. xiii. 11— IC. 

I On two of the sipiarrs raised in the material 
; itself whdst preparing it to be formed into a 
box. is the Hebrew letter "shin” W initial 
! letter of the word, Sliaddai, Almighty one • 
of the Creator’s iucommuuicable names. It is 
now the duty of the young .few to attend 
the synagogue every morning; but if cireiini- 
btanecs do not permit, he is allowed to say his 
prayers at home. In cither case, he must put 
oh the tophillin before coinmnicing his devo- 
tions. First he takes hold of the one fortlio 
arm, and plact^s it on that part of the left lumi 
opposite the heart ; and after securing it there 
by winding the leather thong seven limes 
mound, he says the following blessing ‘‘Bless- 
ed art thou, 0 Lord our God king of the 
universe, who li.jsfc sanclifled us with thy 
cominandments, and commanded us to wear 
the Tojdiilliii. Then he takes the one for thn 
head, and places it exactly in the centre between 
the c}es touching where the hair begins to 
urow. I II the reference made to them in the 
New Te>tainent, tliesc are called phylacteries, 

I from the Greek pliylaclerion •po^aKnjpKov, guards, 

I waielitT'*, &e., and were called so from tho 
I noiioii that they act as amulets especially in 
; keeping ufl’ evil spirit?. In Jewish society, in 
j I’ntain, is a chiss of persons called Sliadehaniui 
I who;je business it U to act as matchmukeis. Orio 
' of the first duties of a Jew on bccomftig 
, l:e,id of a family, is to pieparc a Me/.ir/.:iii 
lor his door posts. A piece of vellum about 
three inclics sipuire is prepared, and on one 
i'ide the two passages of tlie law J)eut. vi, 4-y, 
and xi 12-21. ure wiillcil in Hebrew. 

The ancient custom of the rare is still conti- 
nued, wherever residing, the mother of the bride 
must ?eo the proofs of consuminatiou. A siiui- 
l.tr cu'^tom is obs-erved liy all mnhomedaus and 
by the Armenirtiis but witii the latter, to u 
much moio indelicate degree. 

'1 he paschal lamb of the Jews was partaken of 
only by the men of the Jews above 21 years of 
age, probably a single mouthful. 

Dr. WoliV found the Jews of Central Asia ({uite 
ignorant cf the history, suftering, and dvalh of 
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Jesus Christ wliicb convinced him that the Jews 
of Kliorassan and Bokhara were of the ten 
trioes who never returned to Palestine after the 
Jdabyloiiish captivity. 

All the Jews of I'urkistan assert that the 
Turkoman are the descendants of Togarinah, 
one of the sons of Gomer, mentioned in 
(jeuesis 3. The Turkoman have no 
mosque ; tin y pray apart from each other, either 
in the held or the tent. Twice in the year they 
assemble in the desert, and plotter tlieir prayer. 

The Jews in Bokhara are lO.OOO in number. 
The chief ralibi assnreil Dr. WoltV that Bokhara 
is the liabor and Balkh, the Halah of the 2nd, 
Kin^s xvii. 6 ; but that in the reittn ol Cliengis 
Khan tliey lost all Iheir wiiiteii aecounta. At 
Balkh tlie maliomedan iniillalis assured him that 
it was built by a son ot Adam, that its hist 
name had been Hanakh. and aftei wards IIhUiIi, 
though Idler writers called it Balukli or lialkh. 
The Jews, both of Balkh and Satnarcand, asseit 
that Turkistaii is the land of Nod, and Balkli, 
where Nod “ once stood.” The Jews of Bokhara, 
bear a maik, by order of tlie king, in order that 
no mahoinedan may give them salaam or peatr. 

lie thought the general physiognomy not 
Jewish, but he was wondeilully siruck with tlie 
resemblance that the Yousnifzye and tlie 
Kliybari two of their tribes, bear to the Jew**. 
When Wollf reached Coehin, he found tlieu* 
black and wliin) Jews celebrating the feast of 
Paschal. T’hofe that are called black Jews are, lie 
says, bueh as became Jewsol their own accord ai 
(Irangauore, and in other parts of the counliy 
they arc of black and half black colour. Vor this 
reason, t-hu white Jesvs do not intermarry willi 
them. They have neither priests, nor Devilis, 
nor famibe-, nor relations on foreign coast ' h. 
They arc only btiiiul in the Malabar coast. 
They ob&civc the l.iw as white Jens do. '1 lu y 
sire most nmnerous at Cochin. Many of the 
black Jews, however, assert that their aneestors 
liecame Jews when llamati fell, and j.llirm 
(^hough the white Jews deny it) that they were 
tlierc when the white Jews eamc to lliuduj.tan. 
They consider themselves as slaves to the 
white Jews, pay their yearly trilniio and a sjii.dl 
Slim for the cireunicisioii of their children, and 
for permission to wear frontlets in piMvr 
time. They ilo not sit down with the w line 
Jews, nor eat with them, lu this they lesem- 
blclhe Americans in the United Stales, who 
do not cat with the negro population. The 
immorality of the white Jews of this place was 
frightful. 

The Jews of Yemen adhere simply to the 
ancient interpretation of Scripture, in the pas- 
sage of Uaiiih vii. 14, ‘‘ a virgin shall conceive,” 
and they give to the word the same interpre- 
tation, virgin, that the Christians do without 


knowing the history of Jesus. Rabbi Alkaree 
asserted that in Isaiah liii. the su tiering of the 
Messiah is described as anterior to hia reign in 
glory. He informed Dr. Wollf that the Jevrsof 
Yemen never returned to Jerusalem after the 
Babylonish captivity ; and that when Ezra 
wrote a letter to the princes of the captivity at 
Tanaan, a day’s journey from Banaa, inviting 
them to return, they replied, “ Daniel predicts 
the murder of the Messiah and another de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the temple.” Sanaa 
contains fifteen thousand Jews. In Yemen they 
aiiioniit to twenty thousand and Wollf estimated 
I the total population of the Jews throughout 
the world, to amoiint to ten millions. He 
baptized there siKteeii Jews, and left them all 
New Testaments, 

The Jews in China call themselves Tiau- 
kiii Kiaii, or the sect which' plucks out the 
smew. They aic said to number one million 
ot souls. Thty have synagogues, and keep 
themselves perfectly distinct from the other 
inhabitants of the villages. The earliest 
I record of the Chinese Jews which can be 
j relit il upon, is tlmt of an Arabian nier- 
ehant, who, in 877, nietitions the Jews 
I hat traded with liim in China. In the 
! tvveliili cciiturN, the rabbi Benjitiuiii ofToleda 
I visited the East, to discover some of 
I the scattered children of Israel } and he 
I states, tiiat he touiul jews in China, Thibet, 
and Persia. The Jesuit Iticei, whilst resident 
I at Pekin in 1610, states that there were ten 
1 laiuilies ot Jews rt siding in Keaiig-foo, and they 
1 had in their possession a copy of tlie Penta- 
I tench, which had been handed down from gene- 
1 ration to gcmraiion for six centuries; therc- 
j lore, Iroin the whole of these statements, 

I It may fairly be concluded, that lor many 
fges Jews liavc been iiihabilanis of China. 
It is the custom in Jerusalem, every Eriday, 
lor the Jews, with veils over tin ir heads, in 
mourning and Inmentalion, to piocued to the 
ruins ot the walls ol Jerusalem : for this lltey 
pay tribute to the T'uiks, the liymii they sing 
j is as follows. 

! * 'fho Almighty shall build His Temple 

siieedily ; 

L(ud, build, Lord, build, build iThy Temple 
sp^'tiddy : ^ .r i 

lu )v.vhtt“, 111 haste, even in our days, 

I Build Thy Tennile speedily. 

Ho lb boloveil, Ho is great, He is glorious 
I 1 le is sweet ! 

! Lord build, build Tliy Temple speedily : 

j lu ha-stc, in haste, oven m our days,' 

! bold, build Thy Temple bjieedily !* 

Jews practise ns doctors at Herat, and some- 
times also as sorcerers. The Israelites are ra- 
ther numerous there, more especially since their 
persecution at Meshed* Though their depar- 
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Lure from that city is forbidden, and they are 
mulcted in very heavy tinea if they are cauj^ht 
nbscoiidiitg, they nevertheless continually make 
the attempt, and arrive at Herat, where they 
are permitted to trade, and commerce through 
their means nourishes mure than it otherwise 
would. They are also allowed the free exercise 
of their religion, and are thoroughly protected 
by the rulers, 

Josephus, who is considered to have 
written his work on the aueient history of the 
Jews about the year 93 of the Chiistiau era, 
sa)s, ill his eleventh book, with reference to the 
return from captivity of those who came hack 
with Ezra, ** the entire body of the people of 
Israel remained in that country, wherefore there 
are but two tribes in Asia and Europe subject 
to the Uoroans, while the ten tribes are beyond 
the Euphrates liii now, and aro an iraniense 
multitude, not to be estimated by numbers.** 
To the same effect, St. Jerome, in the fifth 
century, in liis notes upon llosea says, *■ unto 
this day the ten tribes are subject to the king 
of the Parthinns, nor has their eaptivity ever 
been loosed,’* 

Before the introduction of mahomedanisrn, 
tliere were whole nations of Jews in Araliia. The 
king of the llornerites was a Jew. Under the 
emperor lleiaclius, niauy of them were driven 
fiom the Homan dominions into Persia, where 
some of their countiymeii had remained ever 
since the first captivity ; and history informs 
us, that they often excited the heathen princes 
against the Christians. Jieventy jears after 
the death of Mahomed, I lie .Ethiopians sent 
over an army to assist the (dinstiaus of Yemen 
against Dim Nowas llieir king, and a bigoted 
Jew. A*any ofthtj Arahian tribes had been 
converted by llic Jews who lied from the des- 
truction of Jerusalem by Titus. Chaihar was 
llieir piincipal city in Arabia : it was taken by 
Aluhomed A. D. i)23*7. Chaibar was in the 
neighbourhood c)f Medina; they were removed 
into 5;yria by Omar — Him was also the resi- 
dence of a Chi istiHii prince, who had reigned 
tliere 600 years before lie was conqueied by 
the mahomedans. 

The Jews of Europe have assimilated in physi- 
cal us well as moral (|ualitics to the ruuions 
aiiioiigsl whieli they nwell. Those uiio have 
recently settled in J^ioiiibay and (hilcuUa aic 
the most, stnkiugly handsome of all the races 
now in India, llieir skins have a faint xan- 
thous tint, but their complexious are bright and 
iranspaieiit looking. Their features are large ami 
pro 111 II lent, ihcir forms tall and goodly. 

Jews originally were pastoral shepherds and 
husbandmen, but they began to follow merchan- 
dize in iSolomon’s time and, in Home, prohibited 
from holding laud they became merchunts and 


traders. To the Jew, every person not circum- 
cised was a Gentile and this term was used 
by the Jews to designate all races not Jews or 
not circumcised, it answered to the Barbaros 
of the Greeks and Homans. The term 
Gentile is employed by the Europeans in 
india, to designate the Tiling people, the race 
occupying the country from Madras to Oaiijam. 
It is pronounced (iento'i, which is a corruption of 
the Portuguese Geiitio’* a ‘‘ Gentile," and the 
people themselves accept that designation. The 
(ientilo of the Jews is the equivalent of the 
M*hlctcha of the Aryan hindu, the “ E.*' of 
the Chinese, and the Kafir of the mahomedan. 
AVith the Arabs, they themselves are the Arab 
111 Arab, all the rest of the world are “ ajami** 
or foreign. Dr. Frier (Travels, 1672 to 1681), 
says, the Geniues, the I'ortugnl idiom for 
Gentiles, are the aborigines." He appears to 
be the first English writer by whom the term 
is used, but before his time I’ietro del la Valle 
speaks of the hindous as (i entile, following 
the example of I lie Portuguese. — Baron 
Gltnifiil, .!. ih Jhtkhunt and Amir^ p, 

S8-8'9. Jiriti&h Jam, pp. 4, 6, 9, 61, 

107. Fernet' a His. of I ho Afjhnns^ p» 486. 
Jewish Inivlliijcncer, / o/. FA’ If, p. 146. 
Fnmr's Journey into Khumnaii, p, 182 to 
183. Plat/Jair's Yemen. Fsth. 111. 8-9 2, 16. 
Joseph Anti<i. lib. XIV. c. 7. Tacit, Annal, 
III). 11. c. 8r>. ./, F. ^l, 8oc. /. 173 and J'/, 
p. 6. P. Paul ini di 8. Bartolomeo^ Viaggi^ 
p, 109 ;l}rigg'8 Firishtay io. 532, guoled by 
liUter . — Yk/g Culhagy l. p. 76. Kennedy's 
Fthiiological bissagSy p. 3. Fate's KoraUy Vol. 
1. pp. 13, 23i 46 CitalfieUVs IlitidiisUtn, jK 
244. Mill's Nahlonsyp. [%{}, FtUoty quoting 
Ency. Metrop. Yoc. (ientoo. Fryer's Travels, 
Dr. Wotjf's Jiokkaroy Vol. I. pp, 9, 12, 117, 
— Pottinger MdL's Hrilish Jexes^ p, 28. 
W under ings of a Pilgrim, Firr's China and 
theChiueae, Vol. I l.p, 172. Ftrrier's Joum.^ 
p. 453. Kennedy's Ethnological Essays^ p, 3. 
Bee Abishegam ; Aden ; Afghan; Betyle^ 
Hindoo ; iiidia ; Iran ; Kermanshah ; Khyber; 
Kiblih ; Kidder ; Kitabi ; Mesopotamia ; 
Mosul ; Semitic Haecs. 

JEWAKEE, a pass in Afghanistan oc- 
cupied by tile Afrcedee. Their mountains 
are very strong. In the scltlemnit of 
the N. W. Himalaya disttricts, the British 
Governnieiit was concerned chielly with the 
Afredee of the two passts i. e., the Kohnt 
Pass or GuHee and the Jewakee Pass, 
For the guardianship of these passes the 
Afredee received some kind of coniidcratioii 
from suoeessive dynasties, Ghiznivide, Moghul, 
Doomnee, Barukzye, Sikh ami British ; anil 
broke faith with each and all. These moun- 
taiueers arc great traders and carriers. They 
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convey snlt from mines m tlie jColiflt distfict 
to the Peshawnr market. They also cut and 
sell the firewood of their hills. By these 
means Lh«\v pioeure a comfortHble subsistence, 
which cultivation of their rng«ed hill-sides 
would not alone snilicc to afi'orrl. The British 
authorities can, by blockading the mouths of 
the pusses, stop the trade and reduce the 
AlVee<lee to sore straits. The Oullee or Kohat 
Pass is the direct and best route from Kohat 
to Peshawnr. The govern muit post between 
these two important stations runs usually by 
this route. 

JEWALA MUKl. The ttamea* mouth, or 
spirits' moutn, a celclir.Mted lull, in a s.mdstone 
range opposite Nadauii on the Amritsir road. 
A streairi of hydroneu gas. which oozes through 
the snndstoue, issues from ten or a dozen 
fissures in the rock. On a liglit being applied, 
the fl.miH plays around the iissuies which the de- 
votees suppose to proceed Iroiri the Miik’tii or 
mouth of the .Inwala or spirit. 

JKWAN-PUnt. Mail. Putraujiva Rox- 
burghii. 

JEVVAIl. Hind. Kuryale ferox. 

JKWAR. II INI). Ploughmen's percjuisitcs, 
also called in llimli Aizwar ami I'linpa. -A7f. 

JEWaK. a clan of ILijpoots of this name ' 
ill Sniigor and Hundlccund. 

JEWAS9A. Hind. Alhaji mnurorum, the 
Camel's thorn, the chief food of the camel, in 
Upper v5in<l and the Punjab. 

J EWELIjEIIY. Workers in iron and steel 
could never liavo found ditticulty in managing 
gold and silver, for whicli indceil tlio East 
has always been famous. Working in gold was 
familiar to the Egyptians lieforo ilic exodus of 
the Israelites. That the himloos have long been 
familiar with its applications we find proof in the 
hymns of Itig Veila, where gtddeii annonr 
Olid golden chariots, and decorntioiis of gold 
and jewels, are frcipienily mentioned. The 
rose chain from 'rricldnopolv, wml the snake 
chains of the northern Circars ail display 
great skill in the workmen, ns aLo the 
silver filigree work of Hyderabad, for 
which Cuttack and Dacca arc most famous, 
and display greater delicacy and beauty than 
either Genoa or Malta. Much of the imliaii 
jewellery being peculiar in fonii, and in the 
ways ill which it is woin, is not iiuicli admired 
in Britain ; the .a i tides usually made in filigree 
work are bracelets, earrings, brooches, and 
chains, groups of flowers, uttardans, and 
smsll boxes for native uses. Mr. Taylor says, 

“ the design best adapted for displaying the 
delicate work of filigree is that of a leaf ; it 
bhould be drawn on stout paper, and of the 
exact size of the article intended to be made. 
The apparatus used in the art is exceedingly 

i: 


simple, consisting merely of a few small cruci- 
bles, a piece of bamboo for a blow-pipe, small 
hammers for flattening the wire, and sets of for- 
ceps for intertwisting it." The art of making 
gold wire, that is, silver covered ivitli gold, is 
prnciised in various parts of India, in Dacca and 
Hyderabad, as tvell as Delhi and Benares. Se- 
veral varieties of gold and silver thread [badta) 
arcmadeatI)aecH,as (jonhihatoon for the embroi- 
dery of muslins imd silks \yoslioQ for caps and 
covering the handles of chouries ; salimh for 
turl)uiis, slippers, and hookah-snakes ; and 
boniun for gold lace and brocades. Much 
fringe of various patterns is made, and thin 
tinsel stamped into various forms of flowers, or 
impressed with excellent imitiiitions of jewels, 
suclias fiatdiamoiids, emeralds and rubies. Many 
of the ornaments are made only for the poorer 
clns.^es, for instance, imitHUons of precious 
stones, ornaments in pewter, in shell, and lac, 
and still simpler, a bracelet with straw to re- 
prcsei.t the gold, and the red seeds of jibrm 
preculoriuft in the place of garnets. The 
following are the names and uses of n few of the 
jewels ot Southern ludia, 

V iinkpf, or Arnilt*fc. | .ladahillay, Head oriiiV 
Jaaipaloi), or K«r Jewel. | meat. 

Kutroo Laval, Karoriia-' Ado^.i, Xeck ornament. 

nuMit. Cnrdapoo, Head orna- 

V.illel, or Rant'lcf*. meat. 

N ithoo, Nose .k'Wi l. ' Thallyeaman, Head orua- 
Moothoo tJoopoo, or K,ir| moat. 

ornainent. Goya Or Ceddy Oooloo- 

Patted, or nant»le«. j soo, or Leg oiuameut. 
Ooopy, Head oinainont. Juga ITntloo, Head or- 
Mayer Mootha, Karl namont. 

K*'vp 1. j Cuinmul and Jeuieeka, 

Bracelets, anklets, and armlets of gold, silver, 
brass, copper, deer horn, the metals being 
solidly massive and as chains, are in use in pll 
eastern countries, and amongst hindus and 
ruahomedans. Hindu men may bo seen with 
gold or silver rings, earrings, and neck laces, 
hut in general these arc restricted to women and 
children. I he custom of wearing jewellery has 
doubtless been through idl ages, and is alludetl 
to in Josh, xiii, I) ; Is. lii. IG and 18. Some 
ot those of the hindus arc inconveniently 
massive, and heavy rings, usually of silver set 
with a fringe of small bHls, are often worn by 
hiiidu ladies. Hindoo women wear loose orna- 
ments one above another on their ankles, which 
at every motion of the feet, produce a tinkling 
noise. Armlets are worn alike by hindus and 
mahomeilans, and by men and women. They 
are of gold or silver, some in the form of 
massive carved rings, some as lockets ; the more 
expensive, worn by royalty are the bazu-bantl. 
htcrcilly arin-lcis. Ihese are generally worn 
ns ornaments, and since the most ancient limes 
like earrings, (Gen. xxxv. 4 : Kx. xxxii. 3. 4 : 
Hosea xi. 13 : Judges, viii* 2 1) the eviOTia ill 
^4 



JE>YELLEUT, 


JEWS’ riTcn. 


nureiis, often ofgold, like those of ilicIsbiTifleliles. | suresof darkness/ It is still common in India 
Ilui iliey are often caskets containing, as with i for persons to bury their jeivela and money uti* 
illic inahomedans, charms, their ta ’viz, or as with j der the house lloor, or in the compound* Kna- 
;tlie Jangam sect ol hiiidus, the phallic liiigaiti. | melling, as applieit in India to jewellery, con- 
Ihese ornaments are often noni round the neck ‘ sists of iin exttenu ly fine pencilling of flowers 
like the golden bulla and leather toruiii of the | ®nd fancy designs in ft variety of colours, the 
Itoman youth, or as iu Prov. vi. 21, and most prevailing ones being white, red, and blue,' and 
women have frontlet oniaments such as are | is invariably applied to the inner sides of 
alluded to in. Deut vi, 8. bracelets are also j bracelets, armlets, anklets, necklaees, earrings 
largely worn by all classes, ol both ages I sirpoocb, tiara, and all that description of 

and sexes, of every material, but those native jewelleiy, the value depending upon the 

of tiie humbler women are principally of flneness of the work, and often exceeding that 
coloured glass and ornamented with lac and of the precious stones themselves. In general 
brass. The manufacture of shell bracelets the cost is moderate, as the finest specimens 
is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, are only ma«le to order. The best come from 
in which the caste of Bank'iiari at Dacca Benaivs, Delhi, and the Rj.jpootana Btates. In 
txccl. The i'Juwh of which they are made the south of India, the manufacture of enamels 

are large univalve shells of several species of on articles of domestic use like the above is 
turbiuella, from six to se\en inches long, almost entirely icslricted to Hyderabad. It 
and of a pure white color. They are im- presents no varieties, but in general consists of 
ported into Calcutta liom Bainnnd in a blue coating interlined with white on a sur- 
fcioiithern India, and from the Miildive face of silver, and is applied to rose-water 
Islands. At Dacca they are also used i sprinkleis, npice boxes, basins, and such like 
for beetling line inuslius. in making the large articles. The merit of the manufacture lies in 
massive bracelets which .iie worn by Hindoo the simjiliciiy of tlic enamel itself, and in the 
women, they are sawn into semi-circular lightness ol ihesiUcr niiiclc to which it is 
pieces, and these arc livctted and cetnented to I anplicil. Though pleasing, it is the coarsest 
ioriH the bracelets, some of whicli arc elabo- i enaincl produced in itidia. At Indore, in 
lately carved and inlaid with a eompositioii of j Oiitral India, tin* manufacture docs not consli- 
lao and a red pignnciit. A jiair ol bracelets of lute a icgular trade. It is invariably applied 
this description irc<|u»'nily costs as high us 80 to articles of personal decoration siicli as ncck- 
rupccs. Ol the iliick pieces of ilin shells, j l«ccs, aimicts, brooches, callings, &c, which 

beads are made to foim the necklaces, which , ^tt’e set by native jewellers, according to the 

the Bengal sepoys wear. Some Maivvari | taste of the puicluisLr. The subjects gene- 
women and the Binjara women have the eii- rally consist in a rcpreseiilatioii of the avatars, 
lire loicariu froin the wrist to the elbow covered ; or pictures of the metamorphoses of Indian 
withhen\y massive bracelets and (he lower part j deities; iiiid the work is so peifect that it will 
of the legs equally covered with anklets. The Hand, not only the influence of climate, but 

armlets of the Binjara women are ol deer horn. *’ven lougli handling. Specimens of* this 

Amongst the Ibijputs, the women adopt a brother kind of work have no ilxed market value, 

by the gift of a bracelet. The intrinsic value ot the price being entirely dejitmlent upon the 

such )iledge is never looked to, noris it requisite number of competitors that may be in the 

it should be cosily, though it varies with the Aeld when any of lliem arc oflcied for sale, 

means and rank of the doiioii and may be of A set of the oniaments, consisting of a 
lock silk and spangles, or gold chains and necklace, earrings, two ni inlets, and ii brooch, 
gems, 'I’lie acceptance of the pledge and its j in plain gfdd, contributed to the exhibition of 
letnrn is by the kaiclili, or corset, of simple 1851, was valued at 1,700 Jtiipces or 170JB, 

Bilk or satin, or gold brocade and pearls, j A duplicate forwarded to the Kiris Kxhibiliou 
Colonel 'Jod was tlie Kakhi bund Bliai” of | in J85.5, was purcliasid tor (>0() Bmers or 
the three queens of Oodipoor, Booiidi, and tiOT. The Imliaii export trade of jewellery is 
Kotali, besides Chund-Bae, the maiden sister ; nnimportant being only to the \aliie of about 
of the Kana, as well as man v ladies of the | i^>l,0td)a yt%ir.— yb// 6V?7. Tof/’s 7V(irc/s, 

Jiajabthan, Jur ’m' UeporU Kx, 1851. Madras 
EMhitdm of 1855. c/ Jl^xhU. of 

1862. Hoyles Arts of Mia. pp. 475 . 6 . 
500-510. ' 

JEWS’ APPLE. Solanum melongena. 

• Kkc. Corehorus oli* 

who, as brother of her adoption, has constituted torius.— 

Lim Jier defender, Isaiah xlv 3 . notices ; Trc»- 1 JEWS’ PITCH, E.np. Asphallc, 
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cnieitains 01 rank. 1 hough the bracelet mav 
be sent by maidens, it is only on occasions ol 
urgent iiecessiiy or danger. The festival ol 
the bracelet (llakhi) is iu spring. The adopted 
brother may hazard Ins life in his adopted 
sister’s cause, and yet never receive a mile in 
reward, for he cannot even sec the fair object 



JEYPOKE. 


JEYPORK 


JEWUL, also Jinsfara. Beno. A Rum- 
reiin ibat exudes from the bark of Odiiia 

woditr.— Diet, 

JEWUTCH river runs near Shoree Pulle 
in Muzzufferituggur. 

JEYPALA. After his final defeat by lemael, 
son of ^nbaktagiii, at Peshawar, resigned 
Ms throne to his son Anungpai, and put 
an end to his own life, by ascending a funeral 
pyre. 

JEYPOllE, a kingdom in Bajpulanah, 
founded by Diiola Kai iu A. D. 0(37. The 
family belong to tlie KacUwalia tribe of Raj- 
poots Hud cUiiii descent iroiu Kama, king of 
Ajoodhya, between whom utul DiioialUi thirty- 
four generations are said to iiave intervened. 
At the time of the foundation of the Jeypore 
State, the country of Kajpootana whs divided 
among petty Jlsjpoot and Mceua chiefs, all 
owing allegiance to the htiidoo kings who j 
then ruled iii Delhi. Jeypore early succumbed 
to the mahomedans. Uajali ii hug wan Doss was 
the first llajpout chief who allied himself by 
marriage with the mahumedau emperors of 
Delhi. The Jeypore family furmshed the 
emperors with some of their must distinguished 
military leaders. One of the chiefs of Jeypore, 
Jey iSiiig *11., who began to rule in A. D. 

was distinguished by his intellectual ca- 
pacity and his liberal natrojiage of science and 
urt| and his aitaiiimeuts iu matbematics and 
astronomy made his name known to £u< 
ropeau scholars. The MahratU supremacy 
over the Uajpoot States succeeded that of 
the mabomedatis and the political relations ol 
the British (iovernment witii Jeypore com- 
menced iu I bus when Juggut Sing was then 
maharajah of Jcypoie, and in 181b he ended 
a life which had been spent in the grossest de- 
bauchery, and regretted by no one. Dutou the 
25th April DblU, a posthumous son was born by 
one of the ranees, and he was recognized as heir 
both by the Jeypore nobles and the British 
Government. Till the ranee’s death iu 1633, 
Jeypore was a scene of corriiptiou and mis- 
goveriiinent. The young mahai'tijah Jey 6ing 
died in 1835, leaving a \oung son, Ham Sing, 
then under two years of age and the Agent to 
the Governor General then proceeded to Jey- 
pore, reformed the a<lministration, anil assumed 
the guardianship of the infant heir. The 
Agent’s life was attempted and his Assistant 
was murdered. 

The area of Jeypore is about 1.5,000 square 
miles and the population 1,900,000. The 
avaiUble revenue is 3G lakhs. The larger 
portion of the Sambur lake belongs to Jeypore 
and the salt maiiufarlurcd from it yields to 
this stale \ lakhs. The military consist of 452 


artillery ; 4,600 infantry, 5,142 cavalry and 
4,09G Naglia. 
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Babra, three marches from Jeypore, on the 
road to Deliii has one of the edicts of Asokn 
engraved on a block of »tone or rock, on a hill, 
in old Pali and of dale B, C. 309, It is in the 
oldest Lat character. It differs somewhat iu 
style and language from the pillar and rock 
edicts. The subject is the budhist command- 
ment, forbidding the sacrifice of four-footed 
animals. The Vedas are alluded to, but not 
named, and are condemned as mean, and false 
iu their doctrine, and not to be obeyed. The 
scriptures of the Muni (which must he the 
Vedas) are spoken of as dircciing blood- offerings 
and the sacrifice of animids. Priest and priest- 
esses, religious men and religious women, 
amongst the budhists, arc commanded to obey 
the edict, and bear it in their hearts. — Treaties, 
Emjngt'ments and StiuHuds, VoL IV, p, 20. 
Bair/. Aft Soc. Jo, Vol. IX, p. 617. See Kajput. 

JEVPO HE, a native state west of Ganjam, 
westward of the state of Jeypore, and having 
the Godnvery for its southern boundary, lies 
the district of Bustar, in length about 17(1 
miles, and in breadth about 120, it occnpica 
an area of 13,000 square miles in extent. 
With iis plains and plateaus, lofty moun- 
tains and fertile valleys, rivers and fo- 
rests, it appears like a continent in ^parvo. 
The total population numbers about 200,000, 
cultivation is carried on to a considerable 
extent, and rice is produced in great abun- 
dance^ The natural productions of the couiilry 
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are honey, wai, gallf, bores, jaggery, thussa silk, 
drugs, dyes, 'gums, resins, and fibres are in 
profusion. All these are carried out of the oouu- 
try by the brinjiirri race who give salt, cloth, 
brazen utensils, pepper, spices, cocoanuts, to- 
bacco, opium, wheat, paper and ooitoii in ex- 
change. Teak is abundant ; the Mowa tree 
serves at once for liquor, food, and oil. Iron 
ore is found in the eastern part uf the depen- 
dency, and is of excellent quality ; gold also is 
washed from the sands of one or two rivers. 
The country is unhealthy. Fever is exceed- 
ingly prevalent throughout the district, amt is 
very severe in the months of September, Oc- 
tober and November. Dysentery and diarrheen 
generally accompany it at those times, great 
amount of moisture is contained in the soil 
which is principally clay ; there is no drainage. 
C^ses of cholera are very rare, but small-pox 
fully makes up for it. 

Politically, the country is divided into ten 
lalooks, each being governed of course by its 
own zemindar or dewan, and the whole by a 
rajah. Jugdulpore, is the capital of JBustar, 
and the residence of its rajah. Many of the 
villages throughout the dependency consist 
only of fifty huts and under, and in the wild 
jungly tracts two or three hovels standing 
near each other are dignified with the name. 

The people range in importance from the 
fish-eating brahmin, to the hunting and 
fishing Tugara or Purja, who wdl eat any 
thing, from beef and mutton, down to 
rats and snakes, The (ludwa who subsist 
by cultivation chiefly, seem much given 
to dancing and amusement. On holidays, 
men and women join in dancing to the music 
of a fife ami drum. A ring is formed hy all 
joining hands ; the company circles round aud 
r uimi like tlie preparatory movement to a 
quadrille galopade, relieved now and then by 
mighty hops to the centre and back. This 
finished, a man steps forward, singles out one 
of the other sex, and banters her about her 
uitiiness and so I'oith and the woman retorts. 
The ^oondee deal extensively in evil spirits, that 
is to say, they know the weakness of their fel- 
lows for the fermented juice of the iMowa, ami 
do not fail to derive a large profit from it. The 
Maria are the most numerous class iii the depen- 
dency. They inhabit the densest jungles, avoid 
all contact with strangers, and are so timid that 
they flee to the hills on the least alarm. They 
are strong and agile, very expert in the use 
of the bow, but the most cheerful, light-heart- 
ed race alive. A Maria wears a cloth round his 
loins, a necklace or collar of beads, earrings and 
bracelets of brass, and a girdle of cowries. 
Hanging to the girdle is a bamboo tobacco-box, 
and a small iron knife is stuck in behind. A 
bow and arrows, or a spear, complete his 
costume. The women wear rather more beads, 


and if possible rather less calico, but they 
tatoo themselves from head to foot. The dress 
of the Maria decreases in quantity in direct pro- 
portion to the increase of the distance of their 
abotles from civilization. They are very in- 
quisitive, sharp observers, apt to learn, and 
remarkable for their truthfulness and hones« 
ty. Beyond this country, higher still up 
the mountains are other “ gentle savages,** 
destitute of buffaloes, bullocks, cows, or 
ploughs, find knowing little besides tiioil* 
rude mode of cultivation and the everlasting 
Mown berry. Like the Maria these also aro 
very susceptible of improvement and civiliza- 
tion if they meet with kindness and fair 
dealing. 

JFY SINGH, the royal historian and 
astronomer of Amber, connects the line with 
Soomitra the fifty-sixth descendant from the 
deified Rama, who appears to have been the 
contemporary of Vicramaditya, A. C. 66. 

JH/iAL. Pers. or Shamkhal is a rifle of 
great length iind weight, which is fired from a 
rest like a foik, attuched to it near the muzzle. 
Tills weapon, *is much used by the inountaiiicers 
of Persia ami AiTghanistan. Py the English, 
it is called Uinjal, ami is a wall piece, or largo 
gun ; properly Jazal, 

JEZ.VN. A sea-port of Yemen, in the dis- 
trict of A boo Areesh, its population, about 
four hundred, are engaged in the pearl fishery, 
which both here and at the island of Farsan, 
about three miles distant, is canied on exten- 
sively. See Tehama. 

JE/AYIR, the name of an extendve district 
comprising many stations of iinportaiice. Tlia 
fiist is the village of the Beni- Mansur, Bir 
Ilomaid, and Nahr Antar, which are the prin- 
cipal positions. It is said to be pierced by 
three hundred canals, among which arc Nahr 
Saleh, Deyur Bom Asad, Deyar Beni Muharo- 
mod, Fat’hiyah, Kalaa, Nahr Sebaa, Batinnh, 
Massiiriyah, Iskandcriah, Igarali, and others. 
The northern boundary of this district 
is Kut-e-Miia. This extt-nsive district is 
inhabited by various tribes, wlio liavo 
successfully assi.ded the imperial arms, and 
having revolted from the government of Bas- 
rah, had succeeded in establishing an independ^ 
ent power against the united forces of Bas- 
rah and llawaizah. This independence was 
preserved not less from the bravery of the 
inhabitants, than from the great difiiculty of 
approaching their insular positions, ia the 
broad expanse of the Euphrates, over the dis'* 
trict in which thty are situated, until the ago 
of All Paslia who reduced the country, and 
so broke the spirit of its population, that, from 
! tlial hour, the tameness of the people of Jezayet 
became a trite proverb. —.l//yartn’« TravdSi 

' p. 288 . 

i Ar. Carrot ; Daucus carota# 
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JEZIA. Arab. Hind. Pees. Poll-tax. Thisi 
was imposed, liuring the early mahomedaa con- 
quests, on all other religionists who submitted 
to the mahoniedaii rule, and was the test by 
which they were distinguished from those who 
remained in a state of hostility. Its abolition 
was one of the beneficent acts of Akbar, but 
Aursngzebc reimposed it. — Yule^ Cathaj/f VoL 
JLp, 4 il. Elphimtonet //.//. 45 7 . 

.THABOOA, All Rajpore, Jobut, Motwarb, 
Indore, and (iwalior district, wiihf the British 
pergunnah of Mundpore and State of Burwani 
have been formed into a Bheel Agency, 

JlIAlCr. Hind. Buckwheat, Fagopyrum 
csculentum. 

JIIAL. Odz. and Hind. Net. 

JHALA, a race who own the raj of Ilulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, and are supposed to 
have sprung from an offshoot of Anhilwarra, on 
the extinction of which dynasty they ob- 
tained large territorial aggrandisement. The 
part of the Jhala Makwahana tribe who also 
inhabit the Saurashtra peninsula is styled 
Rajpoot, though neither classed with the Solar, 
Lunar, nor Agui-cula races ; but though we 
cannot directly prove it, they seem to be of 
northern origin. It is a tribe little known in 
Hindustan or even Kajasthan, into which latter 
country it was introduced entirely through the 
medium* of the ancient lords of Saurashtra, the 
present family of Mewar: a splendid aci of 
self-devotion of the Jhala chief, when rana 
Pertap was oppressed with tlie whole weight 
of Akbar’s power, obtained, with the gratitude 
of this prince, the highest honour he could 
confer, — his daughter in marriage, and a scat 
on his right hand. It was deemed a mark of I 
great condescension of a recent rana sanction- ! 
ing a remote branch of his own family, bestow- 
ing a daughter in marriage on the Jhala ruler of 
Kotah. This tribe has given its name to one 
of the largest divisions of )S:\urashtra, Jhalawar, 
which possesses several towns of importance. 
Of these Bankaner, Ilulwud, and Drangdra, are 
the principal. Regarding the period of the 
settlement uf the Jhala, tradition is silent, as 
also on their early history : but the aid of its 
<juota was given to the rana against the first 
attacks of the mahomedatis. 

The Jaltioat JtiioA or Gamut is an 
ancient tribe, and by all authorities styled 
Rajpoot, though, like the Jhala, little known 
out of Saurashtra, to one of the divisions of 
which it has given its name, Jaitwa, its pre- 
sent possessions aie on the western coast of 
the peninsula : the residence of its prince, who 
is styled rana, is Poorbuiider. In remote 
times their capital was Goomtee whose ruins 
attest coubiderablc power, and afford singular 
scope for analogy, in architectural device, 
with the sljlc itmcci iJaioii of Europe. The 


bards of the Jaitwa run through a long list of 
one hundred and thirty crowned heads, and in 
the eighth century have chronicled the marriage 
of their prince with the Tuar re-founder of 
Delhi . — ToiSt Rajasthan^ L p. US. See 

Kattyawar ; Jhartja ; Rajpoots ; Kutch or 
Cutch, 

JHALA WAN, Sahara wan and Las are on a 
great mountain range or table land that runs 
N. and 8. Jhalawan with less elevation than 
' Saharawan, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst 
whom are the Minghal, Bizuriju and Samalari, 
in the hills. The fixed population in their 
little towns, does not exceed 10,000 and are 
greatly exceeded by the pastoral tribes,— the 
great tribes of Miuglial and Bizunji, giving 
them the preponderance. Jhalawan and Saha- 
rawan are the two great central districts of Belu- 
chistan, and these districts . surround the dis- 
tricts of Kelat which depend on the capital. The 
plain of Dasht-i-Guran south of Chappar, is in- 
habited by the Sunari, a branch of the Jehri 
tribe of Jhalawan. Many of the Jhalawan tribes 
are undoubtedly of Rajpoot origin, and until 
lately, the practice of infanticide was prevalent 
amongst them. Near Bagwana is a cave in a 
rock tilled with the dried mummy-like bodies 
of infants, some of which have a comparatively 
recent appearance. See Kelat • India. 

JHALLAWAR, in Kattyawar, has been a 
separate dependency only from the Sth 
April 1838, when the Kotah principality was 
dismembered and maharaj rana Mudun Sing 
was established in Jhallawar under a treaty by 
which he acknowledged Britisli supremacy, and 
engaged uot to negotiate with any other power 
without the sanction and knowledge of that 
Government, on which he was vested with the 
titles of Maharaj Rana. During the mutinies 
of 1857-58, Pirtheo Sing, his successor, ren- 
dered good service by conveying to places of 
safety several Europeans who had taken refuge 
in his districts. The estimated average amount 
of revenue of this State is between fourteen and 
fifteen lakhs of Rupees. It pays Rupees 8,000 
a year to the British Government as tribute ; 
no local corps or contingents are paid from 
the resources of Jhallawar ; the area of the 
State is 2,500 8([uare miles ; and the popula- 
tion 220,000. The entire military force of 
the State is about 500 Horse and 3,500 In- 
fantry. In the Jhalawar district, in Kattyawar, 
property stolen or the thief must be produced, 
and the Paggi race who trace the pag or foot- 
prints are there the most famous. Lions are 
still found in the Geer jungles and there are no 
tigers and Captain Postans observes that while 
Kattiwar abounds with the tiger and lion spe- 
cies, Cutch, the neighbouring province, ia 
free from this terrible infliction. The rao 
of Cutch, at one period, had several dens filled 
with wild beaite,— JVeafiW, Engagements (t?id 
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Sunmdst Vol. lF.j^. 87. Posian't Wettern 
,lndia% VoLlL'p, 158. 

JHALORE, one of the most important divi* 
[tiona of Marwar. It is separated from 
8ew^nclii by the Sookri and Kbiri, which, with 
many smaller streams, flow through them from 
the Aravalli and Aboo, aiding to fertilize its 
three hundred and sixty towns and villages, 
forming a part of the fiscal domains of 
Marwar. Jhaloie fortress stands on the 
extremity of tlie range extending north to 
Sewanoh and guards the southern frontier of 
Marwar. Sewanchi is the tract between the 
Jjooni and Sookri. M.«cholah and Morseen are 
the two principal dependencies of Jhalore. 
Beenroal and Suncbore arc the two principal 
divisions to the south, each containing SO vil- 
lages. Bhadrajoon, a fief of Jhalore, has a 
Joda chief and Meena population. The Thul of 
Goga is very thinly inhabited with many 
sand-hills, called t’hul ka-tiba. The t*hul of 
Tiruroe lies between Qoga des and Jestulmer. 
The t’hul of K ha war is between Jessulmer 
and Barmair in the most remote angle of 
Marwar. Barmair t’hul, also called the 
Malli-nat’h-ka-t’hul is occupied by cattle breed- 
ers. The Kherdur or land of Kher, and Nuggur 
Gooroh on the Looni are the chief t’hul. 

The Chohan rajput of the desert ha?, on the 
N. and E,,the above tracts of Marwar, to the 
sotith Kooliwarah and the Runn, to the west the 
desert of Dhat. The sterile ridge which passes 
tlirough (Jhotun to Jessulmer passes west of 
Bankasir on to Nuggur Parknr. The wells arc 
65 to 130 feet deep. The Sehrai, Khossa, Kell 
and Bhil inliabitants are predatory races. The 
(;hohan rajput does not wear the zonar and 
does not much respect the bramans. The 
Pit’hil and Bania are farmers and traders. 

The Runn or Rinii, is a remarkable feature 
of the desert. It is a salt marsh, 150 miles 
broad, into which the Loni or Ijooni or salt 
river enters and then runs on to the sea. 
The Looni rises in the Aravalli. In Marwar 
it separates the fertile land from the desert, 
afterwards runs through the Chohan territory, 
dividing it into the eastern part called Raj-Bah 
or Sooi-Bah, and the western part called Par- 
hur or beyond the Khar or Looni.” The 
Knggar rises in the Siwalik Hills, flows under 
Bhutiiair walls and once emptied itself between 
Jessulmer and Rori Bukkur. — Tod's Jlajas~ 
f/ian, Vol. i, p, 19 ; Vol. ii, pp» 289 to 
.330. IiUchi(\ ihe British World in the 
Bast. Vol. i, p. 7. 

JH.\N PAN. Beno, a litter or sedan chair 
used in the mountaina. 

JHAND. Hind. Prosopis spicigers, also P. 
stepbaniana ; its bark is used in tanning. The 
Jhand, called kundi in Sindh, is the Prosopis 
spicigera : and furnishes the best fuel wood, 
being heavy and compact, and burns slowly ; 


when stacked it is liable to be attacked by 
white ants. 

JHANDA. Hind. A banner, Madnr ka 
jhanda, Dastaglr-ka-Jhauda, banners of Madar 
and Dastagir. 

JHANGH. Panj. Hydrilla verticillata.— 
Iloxb* • 

JHANJHAN — ? .Esehynoracnc cannabina. 

JHANJl. Hind, of Kulu, Corylus colurna, 

JHANSI, lies south of Gwalior, lii 1782 it 
was plundered by Baji Kao, and was captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose on the 2nd April 1858. 

JHAO. Hind. Tamarix iiidicu. 

JHAPI, umbrella shaped hats worn by the 
lower class of Assamese made from the coarse 
leaves of the Toko pat palm, the Livistonia 
Jcnkiiisiana GrifUth. Tbe leaf of the talipot 
palm Oorypha laliera is similarly used. — Sim- 
mon^s Diet, 

JHAR. Hind. A tree. 

JllARA or Jbada. Guz. Hind. A purgative. 

JIIARAL See Capreie ; Jarai. 

JHaR BERl. 11 INI). Zizyphus iiummularia^ 
also Zizyphus jujuba. 

JHABRJA, a rajput race in Guzerat, and 
Cutch with a branch in Kottyawar, descend- 
ants of the Yadu and claiming from Krishna. 
In early ages they inhabited the tracts on the 
Indus and in Sewisthan. But at another 
place Col. Tod relates that Samba obtained 
possession of tlic tracts on both sides the Indue, 
and founded the Bind Samma dynasty, from 
which tiie Jhareja arc descended. There ia 
every probability, he states, that Sambus, of 
Samba Nagari (Minngnra), the opponent of 
Alexander was a descendant of Samba, son of 
Krishna. The Jhareja chronicles, in ignorance 
of the origin of this titular appellation, say 
that their ancestors came from Sham or Syria, 

The Jhareja dominions extend over a tractr 
of about one hundred and eighty miles in length 
and sixty in breadth ; the land is generally 
poor, indifferently cultivated and thinly peo- 
pled, so much so. that altliougli it oontains an 
area of upwards of ten thousand square miles 
the number of inhabitants is only half a million, 
onc-twentiotb part of which is confined within 
the capital, Bliooj, and another twentieth 
within the sea port of Mandavi. Except thesa 
two places, there is none which merits the 
name of city, though there arc a few towns, 
as Anjar, Ijukput, Moondia, &c. on ihe coast, 
which derive importance ftom their posilion- 
Of this population, the number of the domi- 
nant race, the Jhareja, fit to bear arms, was esti- 
mated at only twelve thousand ; the remainder 
arc mahomedana and hindus of all sects and 
classes. 

The tribes of Raj pu tana have a political sys- 
tem similar to the feudal practice of Europe. 
On tbe demise of a chief the members of bU 
family would be euUticd to a certain appanage 
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of liis demesnes, and every district so acquired 
would eourjlitute a distinct principality subject 
to a similar subdivision at the decease of each 
subsequent holder. Each minor tributary thus 
possesses a body of kinsmen who are collective- 
ly termed the bhaiad or brotherhood. The 
Jhanja of Guzerat, were, till late in the nine- 
teenth century, addicted to female infanticide. 
In 1818, Captain McMurdo estimated the / 


carried them off. These were styled bhan, or 
captives, for whose release sums of money 
were demanded. The life of a Bahariruttia 
was one of blood and rapine, until he was killed, 
or by the fury of his feud he compelled bis 
chief to fifi'ant him redress ; and the security 
of (Jharaii (religious persons) and Bhat (Bards) 
races haviui: been given on both sides, the 
outlaw and his family returned to their homes 

I : 


members ofjbareja in Catch at aboiu 12,OOoj and occupations in perfect security. 

Dcrsona of whnm nnlv ; m >.:ii 


persons of whom only about 30 were women. 
Ihe Jhareja killed their daughters to avoid pay 
ing for them heavy marriiige portions. The i 
Jhareja of Cuich are, however, staled by Mrs. 


- I I ^ y - 

The Bhomea of Katiyawar still preserve a 
great portion of that spirit of hospitality fur 
which their ancestors were celebrated. 

All the inhabitants of Guzerat are much 


1,1 I — ’ iTiio. /XII me iiiimuiLaiiio ui are mucii 

JLlwooJ to be a branch ol the Sindh Suinma addicted to opium and spirituous liquors. 


stock, of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a mahomedan zuinitidar by a daugh- 
ter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose descend- 
ants settled in I’owar and Patchnm. They 
many daughters of the Jhulla, Wagel, Sodha, 
and Gohii rajpnts 

The Thakur of Miirvi is a Jliarcj*! and was 
the first ilk Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
infanticide. Me has possessions in Cutch. 
Scvcrnl tribes of Hajpoot.s and Kathi are found 
in the I eniiisula of(»uzerat or Rnttyawar, within 
the fiCth and 72nd degrees of east longitude, 
und 20tli and 23rd of north latitude. I'he in- 
habitants of the Kattyawar province may be 
classed under the following beads ; 

a. R'ljpoot, amongst whom there are several 
tribes, standing in power and wealth thus: 1. 
Jhaieja ; 2. Jhallah ; 3. Goil, and 4 Jetwah. 

three families, 

Walla, Khacher, and Khoouian. They are 
originally of the same stock, but have uuw 
their respective districts. 
c. Kuli, Kaut, and ^nndi, called Bavvar. 

(/. Kmibi, Mar, Ahar, Uhebarri, and the 
Other industrious classes. 

The Jhareja are the most powerful and 




A custom prevails throughout the country, of 
erecting a stone to the memory of those who 
have dird H vi dent death ; but it appears now* 
to be common, also, to those who have depart- 
ed ill tlie course of nature. This stone is 
called a pallia : it resembles a European grave- 
stone, has the name, da«e, and mode of death 
engraven, and is surmounted by a roughly exe- 
cuted figure, representing the manner in which 
the deceased fell. Thus you see them on horse- 
back with swmrds and spears ; as also on foot 
or on carts, with the same weapons j or on 
vessels, and this of course is applicable to 
fishermen. In the upper parts of the pallia 
are the sun and moon rudely reprefitented. The 
practice of “ traga,” or inllicting self-wounds, 
suicide, or the murder of relations, lormed a 
strong feature of the manners of the people. 
This practice, which in Kattyawar was common' 
to the bhat and cliarari of both sexes, and to 
brahmans and gossein, has its rise in religious 
snpcrsiitioii, and although tragns seldom wore a 
very formidable aspect, still they were some- 
limes more criminal, by the sacrifice of a great- 
er number of victims. The traga ceremony bor- 
ders mucli upon the brahman piaclice of dliar- 


Bula, they are a branch of the family of the rao I bions amTtl'n o^ca- 

of Kutch, who in consequence of 

feuds, lelt their country Humt A 1) Inn® ; " ^ 

. : . . ^ «* LK 300 , I rily for good behaviour, and hazir zarnin or 


>nd haying crossed the Itunn, at the licad of 
the gull ol Kutch, estahlislicd thumselvca upon 
the ruins of the Jetvyah raj pools and a few petty 
rnalioiuedan authorities winch at that time 
existed in Ifal.ir. The Jhareja arc also said to 
trace their origin from Jliua, a chief of the 
ttuhomedan tribe of the ^nmnia of Sindh. 

The lauds appear to have been divided in 
common among the whole tribe, the teclat, or 
eldest branch of the family, reserving to itself 
the largest porliou, whilst the bhaiad or 
brotherhood held their respective \il)a<res by a 
pure feudal tenure. The outlaws, amongst 
Baharwultio, acted with great violence, 
if he failed in getting Hocks, he seized the per- 
iiuns of such villagers as he could find, and 


m 


Sccuiitv for re-appearance. 'I'he Bhat are more 
immediately connected with the Knjpnt clans 
aud the Charari with the Ivat’hi. The two 
castes will eat of each other’s food, but will 
not iiitermairy. The women of the Chaisu and 
ilhatare clothed in long flowing black garments, 
and have a sombre, if not actually horrid ap- 
pearance. They do not wear many ornaments, 
an are not restricted from appearing in the 
presence of strangers, accordinglv, in passing a 
l^haran village, the traveller is iomclinies sur- 
rouQded by women who invoke blessings on his 
head by joining the backs of their hands, and 
cracking the knuckles of their fingers in that 
position over their heads. The Kat’hi women 
arc large and xnasculine in their figures, often 
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pressed in long dark garments like the Charan 
women, but have the character of being always 
Well looking, and often remarkably handsome. 
They are more domesticated than the Rajpoot, 
Wild confine themselves solely to tiie duties of 
their families. They are often brides at seven- 
teen and sixteen years of age, wiiich may pro- 
bably account for the stren>;tli and vigour of 
the race. A Kat’hi will do nothing of any 
consequence without consuliing his wife and a 
(Jharaii, and be in general guided by their ad- 
vice. In the marriage ceremony of the KntMii 
tribe lliere is a truce of the custom found 
amongst the Gond and Kolorian races, and in 
ulmo>>i all Indian castes. Ihe Kat’lii, to become 
a husband, must be a ravisher, he must attack 
with his friends and followers the village where 
his betrothed resides, and carry her off J)y force 
In ancient times this was no less a trial of 
courage ; stones and clubs were used without 
reserve both to assault and repel, and the dis- 
appointed lover was not uufrcquently compelled 
to retire, covered with biuises, and wait for a 
more favourable occasion. The bride had the 
hbeity of assisting her lover bv all the means 
in her power, and the opposition ceased when 
her dwelling was once gained by the assailimts, 
and the lady, then bravely won, submitted 
willingly to be carried off by her cliampion. 
The Kat’hi do not intermarry with any other 
caste. The Kat’hi follows the Hindu religion, 
although no Hindu will eat with them. A 
Knjpoot will, however, eat food dressed by a 
Kai’hi. He woiships the cow, leaves a lock 
of hair on his head ; and adores Mahadco and 
other hiiidu deities, aithongh he is more attach- 
c 1 to the worship of the Sooruj (Surya or the 
bud), and toAmbhaand other terrible goddesses. 
The Kaut, the Mar, the Ahir and the 
Rhebarri of fJuz'-rat are cultivators, but until 
recently some of them pluiid-rers whew oppor- 
tunity ottered. — Cole. Myth, Hind, ii, 

^ee India ; Kai’lii or Katti ; Kattynwar j Kala- 
patla ; Uajpoot ; Infanticide ; Hadbaih 

JHARIAj a name applied in ihe Central 
l^rovinces to the older settlers, supposed to 
be from “ Jbar” underwood, forest ; they 
are much looser in their observances than 
later comers of the same caste, eating forbid* 
den food, and worshipping strange gods. 

JHAR-KA NAMAK. Duk. Totash. 

JHARKHAH. Hind. A hill in Gurgaoo 
district, producing irou, 

JHAK-KI-IJUIjDI. ])l'k. Cosciniumfe- 
nestratum. — Coleb. 

JHAR-SUAll. Hind. A mahorum faqiieer. 

JHAHUL. Hind. Oapra jemlaica.— .ffam. 
Smithy 

JHAU. Hind. Taroarix dioica, also T. 
orientalis and Tamarix gsllica. syn. indioa, 
also ? Artemisia elegans? Tamarix dioica growi 


as a brush wood oii lowlands near rivers. See 
Jbao. 

J HAW AN, Hind. Rough porous bricks 
used as fiesh riibbvri. 

JHKIDL. Hind. A roarih or lake. Tlie 
J heels of eaitern Bengal owe their origin chiefiy 
to the excessive rainfall of the Khasia and 
Silhet hills and to the overflow of the Burma, 
They occupy an immense area, fully 200 
miles in diameter, from north-east to south* 
west, which is almost entirely under water 
throughout the rainy reason, and only partially 
dry in the winter mouths. They extend from the 
very base of the Kluisia hills and eastern extre- 
mity of the Cachiir district, southward to the 
Tippers hills and Bunderbuns, and westward to 
tiieMegnu river and considerably beyond it, thus 
forming a fresh water uontinuation of the Sun- 
derbuns, iind affording a free water communi* 
cation in eveiy direction. The villages, and 
oceusionally large towns, which are scattered 
over the surface of the jhecls, generally occupy 
the banks of the principal livers j these have 
defined courses in the dry season, tlioir banka 
alweys being several feet higher than the mean 
level of the inundated country. Extensive 
sand -banks, covered in winter with a short 
sward of cieeping grasses and annual weeds, 
run along tlie banks of the largest streams, and 
shift their position with every flood. The 
remainder of the surface is occupied by grassy 
marshes covered in winter with rice crops, and 
in summer with water, upon which immense 
floating islniuis of matted grasses and sedges 
are seen in every direction, gradually carried 
towards the sea by an almost irnperreptible 
current. Near Chuini, the common water 
plants of these jlii cls are Ynllisneria serruta, 
l)araa8oiiiiim,lwo. Myriophylln, two. Villursire, 
Trapa, blue, white, purple and scarlet waler- 
bbes ; Hydrilla, Uiriculariu, Limnophila, 
Azolla, Baivinia, Ceratoptcris, and floating 
grasses , — Hooker and Thotmon^ Mora /udica. 
Hooker. Him’ Jour. Vol./Lp. 309. 

JHEENl). One of the cis-Siiilcj states : it 
has an area of 1,236 sq. rn. and a population of 
311,000, souls, with a revenue ot four lacs of 
rupees. The maharaja is a Jat, of the Sikh 
I faith, and of the same descent as the maharaja 
I of Patiala. In 1857, tliis chief was the first 
j person who marched against the mulineera 
at Delhi. 

JHELUM. One of the rivers of the Panjab, 
a tributary to the Chenab river, the ancient 
Behut. It rises in the Vallur lake, in Kashmir, 
and after a short course to the west receives 
the Kishn-ganga river. The Lidur rises in N. 
E. mouDiains of Kashmir, near Shesha Nag. 
It ruua through the valley of Kashmir, and 
into the Punjab by the Baramula gorge ; then 
runs S. to Chenab and the confluence is in lat. 


30^ 10' Ion. 79® 9' after a course of i09 
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wiles. The Jhelum receives the Lidur, 50 ; 
Vishnau, 44 ; Sind, 72 ; Lolab, 44 ; Kisben- 
giinga, 140; Kunihar, 100; Fir Panjal, 115 
wiles and about 280,000 sq. m. are drained. It 
is iiavitfable for 70 miles through Kashmir, from 
the Indus to the town of Ohind. Tiie Vishnau 
river is considered by the Kashmiri as the parent 
of the Jhelum, it rises in the Kosa Nag or 
Shesha Nag lake, which is fed by the melting 
snow and glacier in a hollow on an upland 
valley of the southern ranges. The river runs 
through a narrow rocky glen, remarkable for 
picturesque grandeur. The falls of Aimbul are 
welt worth a visit, as few localities in the 
Cashmere mountaius possess such attractive 
scenery. A pathway leads from the village 
of Utu to within a short distance of the cataract. 
A large portion of the course of tliis river is 
through the foreign territory of Kashmir, flow- 
ing out from the valley through the Fir Panjal 
range, at the Baramula pass, and first touching 
British territory at Pattan. The snow on the 
Kaghan heights melts in March, and the river 
acquires volume in April : the hill flood lasts 
from May till July. — Adam's }lo}jal Comm. 
Ban. ifc/). Powdl Handbook Econ. Prod. 
Punjab, /7. 533. See Jelam ; Inscriptions; 
Fanjab ; Sikhs. 

JHELUM town is built on the banks of the 
river of that name. It is supposed to be erected 
on the site of the Bucephatia of Alexander. The* 
Jhelum vslley produces all sorts of grain except 
rice. The marts for export are Jlielum and 
Find Dadan Khan in the Jhelum district, and 
Khooshab in Shahpore. Oil is largely pro- 
duced in the Salt Kange from sursoon, tara 
wera, and ulsi. Soap is manufactured from the 
refuse. Blankets from wool, and packing bags 
from goats* hair are manufactured and sold at 
Boomelee. There is a thriving trade in horses 
and mules. Tiie first tiling a zemindar docs 
with any small sura of money he has saved, is 
to buy a .good mare, from which he breeds ; 
and if any single individual is too poor to buy 
a whole mare himself, he and two or three 
others in the same condition as himself wilt 
club and purchase an animal amongst them. 
The colts or fillies produced there arc largrdy 
bought up by officers of the, cavalry service in 
search of remounts ; high prices are frequently 
given for them, sometimes as high as Ks 300 
and 350 for S year old colts and fillies. Brass 
vessels and leather and parchment jars are 
largely made at Find Dadun Khan. Jhelum 
town is in Lat. 82® 55'; 72‘' 62' in the 
Sindh Sagor doab on the right bank of the 
Jhelum and the mean height of the station, is 
about 1,520 feet. The district of Jhelum, 
as at present constituted, extends from the 
Jbclura river on the E. to the Attock on 
the W, On the north it is bounded by the 
Tarioui taluks of Kawalpiiidi as the public 


country, Potwar, Syiid Kusran and Nurali the 
river Suan and Piudi Gleb ; on the south its 
limit is the Jhelum river as far as Dhak, 
whence it stretches due west being bounded 
to the south bv the districts of Kuahab, Mitta, 
Tuwanah and' Kuchi. In this extent of 13D 
miles, with a range of hills traversing the 
centre, it is natural that the character of the 
country should vary much, the ravine country 
to the north, the hills of the centre, 
and the fine fertile plains to the south, are 
well marked distinctions.— Jisn, As. 
No. I «/■ 1850. 644. Thornhill ; Schl%ent- 
wdl. Cleahorn Panjab JipporL 

.IHKNDA. Hind. Banners. 

JHIJAN. Hind. iEschynomene canna- 
bina ; also a coarse fibre from Sesbania 
aculcnta.^ 

JHIL. Hind. A swamp, a marsh, a natu- 
ral lake. The Jhils of lower Bengal in h. 24® 
N., L. 87"* 50' E. are about 50 feet above the 
sea, at high water. See Jheel. 

JHINA 01 Jhinga. Beno. LufFa foetida, also 
Lutfa acutangula — Roxh. 

JHINGHOBA. Hind. Bnuhinia parviflora. 

JHIllAK of llurriana. Hyaena. 

JUOJIIA. Hind. The stomach. 

JHOJHA, an inferior class of mahomedans 
who are scattered over difTerent parts of 
the Doab and Uohilcund and are reported 
to be good cultivators. In pergunnah Biirun 
of Boolundshuhur, they represent them- 
selves as converted Rathore, Clioulian and 
Tuar ; but by others they are considered 
to be converted slaves of these tribes. In like 
manner, the Jhoja of Anoopshaliur are said to be 
slaves of (he Moogbul converted to mahomedan- 
ism. Being mahomedans, they are not restrain- 
ed by bindoo observances of certain festivals 
and thus, while hiiidoos are waiting for the 
Dit’hwun before they cut their sugar cane, 
the Jhnjha liave already begun to press their 
cane, and manufacture their sugar. — Ell, Supp, 
Glos. 

JISHNOO. Sans. From jec, to conquer. 

JIT. Hind. Salvadora Indica. 

JHOJRU. Hind. Tephrosia purpurea. 

JMOLA, Hind. A swing, Jholphorana, 
and Jliol-p-borana kay gliurray matrimonial 
ceremonies of the maliomedans. See Guhwara. 

JHOLAWAN. See Brnhui ; Jhalawau* 

JHOOL. Hind. Horse cloili, 

JllOOMKA-BlTA. Brno. Citron-leaved 
passion flower, Passillora citrifolia. 

JHOONJURI — ? Trifolium indicum. 

JlIOONllAH. .Lkia? a tolerably com- 
mon tree of Ganjam and Gumsiir, its extreme 
height is 45 feet and circumference 4 J feet and 
height from ground to the intersection of tho 
first branch, 15 feet. It has a hard, wliilc 
wood, used chiefly for making hair combs and 
amull boxes,— Alacdonald, 
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JHOOT'HA. Hind. Leavings of fooH, that 
which has touched food and is thereby defiled. 

JHOTA. Hind. Hordeum hexastichum, 

JHOW, in Beluchistan, has but one village, 
Nandaru, its tribes are the Mirwari and Halada, 
the latter Brahui and pastoral. Numerous 
mounds here called ** daim'* exist, where coins 
and trinkets are found, remnants of some for- 
mer race. See Kelat 

J HU GUN. Hind. Gum of Odina wodier. 

JHULA. Hind. A suspension bridge. In 
the simplest form, a jhula has a single set 
of ropes, from which a wooden scat is suspend- 
ed, which is pulled from side to side by means 
of a rope, worked from the rocks on either side 
of the river. The rudest of the twig Jhula are 
the usual communications across the Bavi, but 
good wooden bridges (snngla) are kept up for the 
sake of sheep at Oli, Ulasa, and elsewhere.— 
Cteyhornt Punjab lOl. I)r. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet. 

JHULA. IIiND. Antennaria contorta. 

JHUND. Hind. Saccharum sara. 

JHUNG, The chief products of this dis- 
trict are cotton, wool, ghte, wheat and grain. 
The chief staples in the Hunnoo district are 
cereals, salt, alum, and iron. — Cicyhorn. 

JHUN JHUNEE - AU • KUREE. also 
Jhuujhunian-Jvari. Hind. Bkng. Common vetch, 
Vicia sativa also Ervura hirsutum.— 

JHUR-BEREE. From jhar, a bramble, and 
her, the name of a tree, which appears to he the 
same as the cider of Africa and Arabia, the 
Zizyphus napeca of modern botanists, and the 
llhamnus spina Chrisii of Linntous, and pro- 
bably identical with the tree which yielded the 
famous fruit of the Lotoplia-gi. The Jhur- 
bcree seldom exceeds two feet in height but 
the Ber or Z. jujuba is a large tree which 
sometimes grow to the height of twenty 
and thirty feet. The Jhurberee is often called 
the Pala shrub, and is used for many useful 
purposes. During a year of famine, (for it 
seems to grow equally luxuriant in a drought) 
the people to the west of the Jumna fed their 
cattle and paid a large proportion of their 
revenue from its sale . — Elliot Supp. Gloss. 

JHIJJAN. Hind. Sesbania aculeata, formerly 
yEscbynoinene cannabina — Roxh. Flordndica. 
111. 335. Poxod. Hand hook, Vol. /. p, 208, 

JI. Hind, from Jiva, Sans. Life, pronounced 
in the various tongues of India, Jio, Jib, and 
.Tiv, means the vital principle, the mind or 
intellectual action, and enters into many com- 
posite words as an aflix. Jivagar is a buddhist 
teacher and ascetic. Jiva-hothi or Jeokotbi, a 
house for the reception of living animals 
such as at Bombay and supported by the Jains 
at Surat. — See Jew. 

JIAPOTA. Hind. Putranjiva. — Roxb. 

JIBBAH. See Mesopotamia. 


JIBBAL AKDTHUR. See Muskat. 

JIBBAL JUDI, Erzrum, corrupted from 
Arxau-i-Rum or Roman AruD, was taken with 
pillage and havoc by the Tartars in 1241. Even 
in Tournefort’a time the Franks commonly pro- 
nounced the name Erziron, Though not the 
highest ciiy even of the old world it stands at 
a height of some 7,000 feet above the sea, and 
is noted for the severity of its winters, inso- 
much that a late Italian traveller calls it the 
Siberia of the Ottoman Empire. The usual 
mahomedan tradition places the grounding of 
the Arbnot on Armenian Ararat, but on the 
Jibbed Jtidiin Kurdistan, whence Benjamin of 
Tiidela says (p. 93.) Omar Ben K.i)atub re- 
moved the Ark from the summit and made a 
mosque of it. Sir H. lUwlinson considers Judi 
to be much higher than Demawend, and as 
Demawend is believed to be fully 4,000 feet 
higher than Ararat, the claims of Judi to be 
the mountain of the Ark are very intelligible. 
— Yidii Cathay^ Vol. I.p. 467. 

JIBL MIA ALLY or Quoin Hill, 865 feet 
high, is near Babelmnndeb. 

JIBBAL MUSA. The mount of Moses, 
is the name given by the Arabs to all that 
range of mountains which rises at the inte- 
rior extremity of the valley of Furan ; and to 
that part of the range on which the Convent 
of St. Catharine stands, they give the name of 
Tur Sina. This similarity of name, owing, 
most probably, to tradition, affords ground 
for presumption, that the hill on which stands 
the convent of St. Catharine was the Sinai of 
the Jews, on which Moses received the law.— 
Niebuhr's Traoehy Vol. I. p. 191,92. llerod^ 
IV. p. 177. 

JIBBREEL. The angel Gabriel. 

JIBILIKA OHETTU. Tel. Grewia Rothii. 
W. and A. G, salvifolia.— also Uraria 
lagopodioides, D. (7., the Doodia lag. R. in, 
366. 

JIDDA, the seaport of Mecca is built along 
the shore in the form of a long parallelogram, 
extending almost due north and south. From 
the sea it has a poor appearance ; only a few 
minarets rise above the houses, which present 
a long line of mean buildings. Almost every 
variety of the sons of Shem and Ham has sent 
its contingent to form the motley population. 
A most unpleasing sight to the English eye 
are the crowd of poor Indians, who litter ia 
the streets like dogs ; a dirty mat, a cooking- 
vessel, a water-jar, and heaps of filthy rags 
form their household furniture ; sometimes a 
low hovel not much larger than a kennel, is 
constructed of a mat leaning on sticks against 
a wall, under which the proprietor creeps at 
night, or during the heat of midday. These 
Indians arc pilgrims who have returned hero 
from Mecca, but being destitute of means to 
continue their journeyi live on alms, a life of 



JILLAKA. 


JIMACIT. 


sqaalul idleness. The number of houses, large 
and small, may bo about 4,000, and the 
population pnrbaps reaches 20,000. The 
revenue arising from the customs is shared 
l)e(vreeii (he Hultaii and Sheriff; upon which 
account the Kiaja and the Vizier always attend 
to'/eilier, when goods are examined. The trade 
of Jidda is considerable — Niehvhr 8 Travela, 
Foh I.P‘ 23i-6. UamillorCa Sind\ Hedjaz, 
Soiidan, p. hi. 

JIDDOO-KA-DAXG, the .Tonnes of Tlen- 
nell’s map; the Yadu hills high up in ihe 
Punjab, where a colony of the Yadn rftce dwelt 
when expelled Saurashtra. — Tod's Rajasthan, 
V ol. 1. p. 01. 

JIDDU USTE. TEii. Solanum diffusum, R 
i, 5fiS from Jidda, viscous, usie a Solanum. 

JIDl CllKTlU. Tkl. Semecarpus aiia- 
cardiuin. — Linn. 

JlDl-GlIlNJAIiU. Tel. Scmccarpus ana> 
cardium. 

JlDl MAM ID I. Tkl. Anacardium occi- 
dentale. — Linn. 

JIDKAil. IUnd. of Salt Range, Flacourtia 
sepiarin. See l).tjkar. 

JIDOO PALUNG, Beng. Salicorriia In- 
dioa. 

JIG VTA. Tel. Gum. 

JKj.ATZI. See Indus. 

JIGDE. See Jugdaiilc. 

JIGHA. Pkrs. All aigrette of jewels 
on the turbans of nobles of India. It is work- 
ed on all the Kashmir shawls. 

JIGHOTEV, A branch of the Canonjea 
brahmins, wliich ranks low in public estima- 
tion. 'Iheir more correct name is Y.ijur-hota 
derived originally, it is said, from their having 
made burnt offerings according to the forms 
of the Yajnrveda — tUlioi. S. G, 

JIGUKU. Tel. (.luytia patula, — Ro.ih. 
JIllUN, also Amoo, names of the river 
Oxus. 

JUAN. Hikd. Cassia obovata. 

JIKJIK. Hind. Rosa maorophylla. 

JILADU NARA. Tel. Culoiropis gi- 
gantea — Brown. The Fibre, 

JILA-KVRRA. Tel. Ouminum cymi- 
num. — Linn. 

JILAM. See.Tet, 

JlJd) EC KARAS or Karaar-nd-din. a 
composition of apricot paste, dried, spread out, 
and folded into sheets, exactly lesembling the 
article after which it is named. Turks and 
Arabs use it when travelling; they dissolve it 
in watery and eat it as a relish with bread or 
biscuit.— Bilgrhnage to Meccah^ Fol, 
I. p. 289. 

JILT. Sec India ; Singhpo. 

JIDLAKA. S.vya, Amaraulus Tristis. — 
Linn. 


JILLEDU. Tel. Calotropis giganttfu. R. 
Brown. 0. proceray—iiJ. Brown^ the C. 

JILLEDU NARA. Tel. Fibre of Caiotro- 

pis uigantea. 

JIJiLlKA. Sans. See Maut-ke baji, 

J1 LO DaR The ordinary mufeiecrs of 
Persia arc great liars and annoy in every pos- 
sible way. The Jilodar, or chief muli'teer, he 
who has or holds the bridle, is a very diderent 
cliaracter.— AVmVr’a Journ, p. 47. 

JILRD CHE ITU. Tel. Calotropis gi- 
gaiitea. 

JlIiUGA BENDU. Tel* il^schvnoraene 
aspera. — Xirnt. and W. and A. Hedysaium 
lairm^riura. — Roxh. 

J 1 MA< TI, hIso called Wukhab. Dr. Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton, remarking up^n thn 
hawking or falconry obsejved by liim in tlie 
Siiahahad district, mentions that “ he saw a 
jiinaeh attack a very strong falcon .as it was 
hovering over a bush into which it had driven 
a partmlge. The moment the falcon spied 
tliejitiiach it gave a scream, and flew off with 
the utmost velocity, while the jimach equally 
pursued. They were instanlly followed by the 
whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, per- 
haps 200 persons, shouting and tiring with 
nil their might ; and the falcon was saved, 
but not without severe wounds, the jimach 
having struck her to the ground ; but a horse- 
man came up in time to prevent her from 
being devoured.” The Wohfiab or Ukah^ as 
it is also termed, is a small eagle, very abun- 
dant in the plains of Upper India, the Dnkhun, 
&c , bearing many systematic names, the ear- 
liest of which is Aquila fulvescens ; it is 
not <|nite so large or robust, as the Aq. 
nnn'ioiii*-s of Africa, with which it has 
been supposed identical. The wokhab is very 
troublesome in hawking, after the sun becomes 
liot, mistaking the jem‘S for some kind of 
prey, ami pouncing on the falcon to seize it, 
Mr. W. Elliot oiu'c or twice nearly lost ‘ Sha- 
hirT (Falco peregrinator) in consequence, they 
living to great distances for fear of the 
Wokhab, or the Jimach. The principal 
species employed in Indian falconry, are iden- 
tical with those of Europe; namely, the Bhyri 
of India, which is the peregrine falcon or F. 
peregrinus, Gmd. of the West; and the Baz 
of India, Astur paluntbarius. Linn, which is the 
.Goshawk or * Gen til Falcon* of Britain. In a 
curious Persian trenti.-'e on the subject, by the 
head falconer of the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
the various species used are enumerated, and 
may be recognized with precision : among 
them is the Shangnr, which is clearly the Jer 
Falcon of the nortli ; represented as extremely 
rare and valuable, taken perhaps once or twice 
only in a century, and then generally ia the 
Punjab, 



JlOIk JIT. 


J jIfiQANI. Set KMA-olii or Kara, 

; TiGE. Tn. Thunbargja 

Iwtf imgi #1— 

JIMXUDVa * T«l. Caealia Kleiuiaa- 
Wiffhi, 

J[||fUTA» Hunt. Andropogon aerratus. 

JHH. ARo a demon, an evil spirit ; one of 
the fnlded genii : they are not restricted to any 
partionkr ragioa; but the gigantic monstersi 
called Dev, reside peculiarly among the rocks 
and forests of Mazenderan or Hyrcania- 

JINA DAMA. See Inscriptions ; Juna- 
gurh. 

dENESWAR. See Kutub Minar. 

JINQA. Hind. Luffa acutangula. 

JIN6AL. Kasu. Verdigris. 

JINGAV. Hind. Of Simla hills, the tree, 

[ also tbe white gum of Odina wodier : it occurs 
' in stalactitic, white semi-transparent pieces, 
^with little bits of bark intermingled.— 
Handbook, Vol. I p. 397. 

JINGANI. See Gypsey; Kara- chi ; Zin- 
gano. 

JINJRU. Hind. Louicera angustifolia. 

JIN-KIN, or classes of men, is a Chinese 
book of great authority. In it the Sages’* 
occupy the iirtt chapter, and in this Confucius 
is placed hiifh above all others— 

JINKOR^L. 18° 50* ; L 73° 14*, in the 
Koiikan, 2 miles N. of Choke Fort is 2,U65 
feet above tbe sea. 

JINSRNG. Sp. Giiisens:. 

JINTAN. Malay. Cumin seed, aniseed. 

JANTAVVAN. A tree of Borneo, yielding 
eaouichonc. Its bark is soft and thick. 
One of these in Borneo, an U'-ceola, grows to 
the size of a man's body : has a very rough 
appearance, on being cut emits its sap in 
the greatest abundance, and without destroy- 
ing the tree, very large quantities might be 
obtained from a single trunk. There are 
three kinds in Borneo, called by the generic 
name of Jintawan by tbe natives; two are 
common in Sarawak, viz., the J. susuh, or 
milky jintawan, and the J. bulat, or round 
frtiitcd jintawan. 'Ihey equally produce tbe 
caoutciiouc, which having been analyzed, i» 
found to differ in no respect from that pro- 
duced by the Ficus elastica and other trees. 
Tim natives of Borneo use it to cover the 
•tidca with which they beat their gongs and 
other musieal instruments. The fruit, which 
is large and of a fine apricot colour, contains 
ten or twelve seeds enveloped in a rich reddish 
pulp, and though but a jungle plant, is one of 
tbo most grat^ul fruits of the country to the 
European pdate.— JDoip’a Sarawede^ p, 52. 

JINTL Hjnd* Prinsepia utilis. 

JINTIANA. Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

JIKTYaNA. Hind. Gcntiana, sp, 

> JIOLw BpNG. Odina wodier. 


JIRA. Hind. Jiraga. Can, Jiraka» also 
Jirsna. Sans. Tu* Cuminum cyminum.*— 
Lim» 

JIJRA-MANIS. Malay. Aniseed. , 
JIRA- 31 All. Hind. Car, urn earttif-t4^D* 

JIHITCH. Akab. Giitgolly cff Aespsnuai 
oil. Oil of Sesamum orientale. / 

JIRKA. Hind. Phytolacca decandra i 
ban Jiru is Artemisia Indica. 

JIRNDU. Hind, of Kavi, Gardenia tslrai* 
perms. 

JlttUGU-CHETTC, also Chirugu cbettu, 
also Ugit chettu, Tel. Caryota urens.— JWais. 

JlHU KANELX. M.al£al* Casearia eseu* 
leiita — Roxh, 

JIT. De Guignes explains the origin of 
the Scythians on the Indus, shows what 
became of them, and affords proof that 
they were not swallowed up in any of the 
hiiidu classes, Tha people called Yue-ohi 
by the Chinese, Jit by the Tartars, aod 
Geta or Getm by some European writers, weru 
a considerable nation in the centra of Tartary 
as laic as the time of Tamerlane. In tho 
second century before Christ, they were driven 
from their original seats on the borders of 
China by the Hioug-now, with whom they bad 
always been iii enmity. About 126 B. Q, a 
division of them conquered Khorasan in Persia ; 
and about the same time the Su, another tribo 
whom they had diitlodged in an early part of 
their advance, took Baclria from the Greeks. 
In the first years of the Christian era, tho 
Yue-ebi came from some of their conquests in 
Persia into the country on the Indus, which ia 
correctly described by the Chinese historians* 
This portion of them is represented to have 
settled there ; and accordingly, when Timur 
(who was accustomed to light tho Jit in Tartary) 
arrived at the Indus, he recognized his old an- 
tagonists in their distant colony. They atilt 
b^r the name of Jit or Jat and are still nume- 
rous on both sides of the Indus, south- 
easterly to Delhi and Bliurtpore, forming the 
peasantry of the Panjab, the Rajput country, 
Sind, and the east of Beluchistan ; and, in many 
places, professing the mahomedan religion. 

The only objeotiou to the Getio origin of the 
Jat race is, that they are included in some 
lists of the Bsjput tribes, and so enrolled 
among pure hindus, ; but Colonel Tod, from 
whom we learn the fact, in a great meaeuie 
destroys the effect of it, by stating tliat, though 
their name is in the list, they are never consi« 
dered as Rajputs, and that no Hajput would 
iutermaxry with them. In anotlur place> bo 
observes that (except for one very, ambiguoue 
rite) they were utter aliens to the hindtt theo- 
cracy.** It is a more natural way of oooneoibg 
the immigration of Ksjputs from the west with 
the invasion of the Getm, to suppose that part 
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JIVAKI, 


JOANNES DAMASCENUS. 


6f At tribe who ate rcdotded lo have erdased sprinkled dn doogk in U Ueo 

ibe Indus fit an early period, and who pro- oJdled Nail Klkdah and’WvaAt*;^|iM4^4ib^lttie 
bably we^re those found in the south by Alexen* Arabic language Talib al Khatia^airid iirSj^trkld 
der, wew dislodged by the Srrdption fr(m Ninya.-^iwr/MMi-t-Abfia OuHelef4 
Sdttbia, and driven back to iheir ancient ecks VoL 310. 

tb johi tbeir bteibren, from whom iii religion JIVA-PITRI, the * fatkttl ^f WAild 
nnd caste, they had never separatedi Jit and boa very propen epitbtt fbr ^alitdlevi^ %e 
Bkatii seem to have been greatly intermingled ‘creative power,* whose OtyiAporia KMkr** ' 
and the Jit and Gbikar seem to have Ikdo JIWUL. also Jiyul; IhtiNO. ‘CMiUft 
^itai^ Scy tide origin. PerishtildaUs RucSchra — UosoK ‘ ^ *: * ’• 

and his tribe of Laugn, Afghans; and Abul- JIZIAH. An. A twx by lAahoinediifWt dtl 
yatil says# tlie inhabitants of Sacvec were of other religiouieta, applied tii''0dAgor a 
the Noorori (fox) tribe,' which is ftssuiedly one house-tax on the inhabitants of towns tiot 
of the most numerous of the Jit or Getcc race, engaged in tillage, which is also e^lOd' 
though they have all, siuce their conversion, Jizyah properly means the cs^Ution M levied 
adopted the distiuetivo term of lialuch. The on infidels, lu Arabia, Bedouins, and' even the 
Bhatti ehronicles call the Langa in one page town chiefs, apply the oppvdbrioda' tbnA to 

F&tlian, and in another llajpoot, which are black mail extorted from travelkra, enhi of 

pcrh^nly reconcilCable, and by no means iiidi- their own creed. 

'Cativc that the Pal’liQii or Afghan of that early JO. A Burmese people speakliig II rOde 
period, or c\'eii in the time of Uae iSchra, was dialect of the Burmese, lying eait of Chittd^ 
tt ronhoniedaii. the title of Rae is suflicient gong. i ' - ‘ - ! 

proof that they were even then liindus. Mr. JO. A beverage made from rice or millet 
iOlphiiie-tono seouts the idea of the descent of and used by the Bodo. The grain fa boil- 
fheAfgliHMS from the Jcwspmd not a trace ed and flavored by a root called Bgainchito. 
fif the Hebrew is found in the I’luhtoo, or It is left to ferment foi' two days in a nearly 

language of this tribe, althougli it has much dry state. Water is then added aird k is fit 

wfKirity to the Zend and Sanscrit. Colonel for drinking in three or four days. 

Tod eniertaios the conviction of the oiigiii JQA-KA-BHAL. Hind. Uelicteres isora;—- 
of the Afghans from tite Vadu, converted into Unn, 

Yahudi, or ‘Jew,* Whellier these Yadu are JOALA MUKHl, or the flame’s mouth, 
or are not Yuli, or Grte, icuiaine to be caused ))y a flickering Home from the com- 
proved* Tiie strongest lescmblance in tlio bustion of gas e^caping from the gr«>urid. 
Scythians is in the name of u now obscure Guo of these occurs at Badku or Baku, a 
tribe called li an to that of the horde which i seaport of the Caspian, where PoUinger 
the Homans <ealled llun ; or to that of the* thinks it is caused by the vast quantities 
great nation of llie Turk, oni*e called by of«Nap)>tha found there. Another Joala tnukbi 
The Chinese llien-uyu or Hiotig-nin. The occurs in the Kohistan, and a town has sprung 
llUfi though uow almost extinct, were ouce up on the slope of the hill below the shrine 
of some oousequenoe, being mentioned iu or temple built over the springs. 'I'he hill is 
some aifcknit inscriptions ; but there is 500 or 60O feet high. The presiding priest 
nothing be.^i.tes their name to cuiinect them is a brahman from lower Bengal. — toUinoerU 
either with llie Huns or the Hioiig niu. TraveU id BeloochiUau aiid tSmde, p, 165, 
We may admit, without hesitation, that there Sec Jawala Mukhi. 
were Soythiaus on the Indus in the second cen- JOANNES BAM ASCENU8, a father of the 
tury. The white Hub (according to De Giiignes) Christian Church who lived at the court of tltd 
wereTurks, whose capital was Organj or Khiva i khalif Al Mansur for whom Abdallah -ibn aU 
but bis evidence, if admitted, only goes to Mokaffa had translated the fables of the Panelia« 
prove that the name of liun was known in upper tanU’a from Peblevi into Arabic* Joannes wrote 
India: and, along with that, it proves that up a religious novel called Barlaam and Josaphtit 
to the. sixth coutury ibe people who bore it had into which he introduced a number of eaacorn 
not merged iu iba stone* s fables and took his principal hero Jwapbat 

Jftafoyy of Inditt^ pi 436, 43<5, 437, 438% from the “ Lalita-vistara,** the life of ibi 
Tod's Rojantheu^^ V^l* //, p. 838. Buddha or enlightened, s portion of the saciwd 

JlTTEOl. Tcl. Dalbergia latifolin. Sswl* canon of buddblsts The story of Barlaam 
JIUN'LT. Hini>. Cimicifaga fcelida* is, in ks most striking points^ a mere lepetitiot 

JIYA. See Jain ; Ji. of the story of the Budd’ba, and Josaphat, thb 

JIVAKA, also Vimba, also PatupariiL hero of the story, has been raised to the ronk 
Bans. Bi^oaia grandis. of a saint, both in the eastern dnd western 

JIVAK-PATTA. Hi:<u. Aloe perfoliata* Churches* And thus, though buder 4 efiffer- 
JIYANI. lIiKD, Zauian, rjsAs. is sometioics ent name, the. sage of Kapila Yaita» thefbunder 
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.IJOABVli 

ol^a l«Ugfoi% the puxity of its morals 

i» iHlsint to ohiiaUiiiiHl than mligiott 

Mid.iiMuitt. eten Jioir, sfter an esbieoce of 
t^lOd i5SV006^fM)0 of JbelbveA, baa 
itadvaA tho’bighast tbbnols whicb the Chris- 
tiamiilliirah'caa beilbfri if Baddha Kfed the 
lilb/(#hicbWtlMi» dfsoribed, few taints in the# 
Orack >Qr» Bonita Ohumhes aro the equals 
Of St. iosapkat, the, psinos/ the . hermit, and the 
astnt.^ifaji ilftf/fer, t» Froa» Boy. lint. 
Birst.v/itae iSTKh 

JQAO DM MAiUBOS. 8eo De Barros. 

.JQ^A-v IftNit. 'Sorglmm vulgare ; Bara 
ioiff 18 Ms 9 mays or ItidtaO corn.. 

JOAUAKTSB. Ufm Myricaria Qerma- 
niot«i ; ( 

iOARL Bbao* Dub. Hind. Mahb. 
Spi^hiun Tulgare. Pbks. HoIcus sorghum. 

JOASMI, of the maritime chiefs of the 
Peisian Gulf with whom the British Govern- 
ment have concluded Ireatiea are the Joainii 
chief of Ras-ooi-Khyma and Shargah, the chief of 
the Ban-i-Aa tri^ of Aboo-tha^e or Boo 
Debaye, the chief of the Boo Filaaa tribe of 
Debaye a brhnoh of the Biihijfl, and the cbkfa 
of Amalgavine and Ejman. The posseasioos 
ef these chiefs extend from Ans-ooUlChyma along 
the ooitst westward beyond the island of Bah- 
rein. Th^ all pay tribute to the Wahabi 
chief of but are really independent. 
The Joaiini have ocoitpied the province 
of Seer from tlie earliest times, carried ou a 
Ttgoroiis and profitable trade by sea, till in 
180^, they sucouinbed to the iniluenco of the 
Wahabi reiigioDiats and were drawn into the 
piratieal projects of that turbulent sect. Under 
their inflnenoe the Joasrot plundered two 
British vessels and treated the Commanders 
Witfti great cruelty. An expedition was sent 
to the Persian Gulf to punish them for this 
aggression and to ep-operate with the Imam of 
Muscat, who was then at war with them. The 
expedition resulted in the conclusion of n 
treaty on the 6tk February 1806, binding the 
Joasui to respect the Hag and property of the 
British and to assist vessels touching on their 
coast. The spread of the Wabnbi in Oman 
soon threaten^ the Imam of Muscat with 
dsstrnctioo, and the British Governinent de- 
ttrasiiicd to support him and to destroy the 
pisatioai Aeets as the only means of preserving 
the peaoe of the Gulf. A strung British Force 
was dispatebed in 1809, which took Raa-ool 
Kbyma, Lioga,Lttft and Shiuar iud destroyed 
the boata of the pirates. But piracy soon re- 
eemmeneed. ,lii 1814, the ionsmi tribe wished 
to beat peace with tbeBritish provided they were 
allowed to wav with Arabs. But they were quite 
naabla to make good their professions. Even 
eMail \k 9 negotiation of preliminary articles of 
paace with the resident at Bushiri*, the Joaami 


JOASMI. 

itiaoked and plundered British vessels « Other 
tribM were toon drawn . under the WiAabi 
wAaenoe, pnd piracy inoreiiled hegfend endur- 
ahhe^ Aspaond e^edMion wan ttted out, nml 
sailed irtim Bombiwon (he 1st Ndvetnlb^r 1 8) 1^. 
The naval port of ft oOnsisteil of eeveraf of 
British ships of war, and Oomperiy’p oiittiMKi 
under the oommfUKl of Captain IV' Colifer t dud 
the land forces amounted -to nbhut 3^000 
pean end Native troops, under Uih hotdfednd 
of Mlgo^General Sir William Qradt Kfelr/ 
This expedition reduced RnsKml-Khyma, tbe 
principal stronghold of the pirafes^ which had 
been carefully fortified and wae vighroOsly de-* 
fended ; and also the hill fort of Zyeh, Which 
was likewise well defended by a veteiaa Waha-t 
bi, deeply imbued with the boldnest^ imi 
character of tliat sect* Uas-ool^Khymii ikaa 
taken on 9th December and engagements 
were made with the Arab chiefa prslimiimry to 
the conclusion of a general treaty ib 1 
By the 9lh artiele, the esrrviug oA of s^ea 
from the coasts of Africa or elsewhere, and the 
transporting them in vessels, was daolareil io 
be plunder nnU piracy. Tliersalter^ it who 
renewed annually till 1843, when it was.pn/- 
longed for ten years. Ou the expify of 
the ten years’ truce In 1858, a tiwati^ 
of perpetual peace was con eluded, whr^' 
provided that tbeie should be a com- 
plete cessation of hostilities at soa betwwsit 
the subjects of tlie subscribing parties; 
Colonel 8kianer states (p. 5,) that in hit 
time the greatest part of the western shore of 
Arabia was in tlie possession of the Joosmf 
Arabs, who obstructed by iheif deptedatjonk 
the oommercc of thu Fersian OuiK. 
pvmoipid rendeavous. was Aas-ool-Khyniti, d 
town abo>jik seven milei loath-weit of KdttD, 
Mr. Fraser wiitjng about 1821, aays (be 
pirates of tbe Persian Gulf, sail^ in larger 
well armed boats and nitscked every mercliuit 
vessel they met, seldom sparing a captive, boi 
putting to death, with veremooies. of a horrid 
naturtN those who fell alive into their bands eveiii 
when they surreudetsd witjhout rtsistanoe. Mv 
adds that these pirates were of no class of ttefi 
distinol from tho people of the couutiy Ihey^ 
inhabited, nllhougii a portion of their enters- 
prize and akill may hove boea imbibed Ikoti^ 
adventurers, forced by their miedeedi lo seiir 
a refuge upon their barren Shore; they wiiw,> 
for the most part, men of the Arab ttifti. 
wbo settled ou or near to the sea coasts b^ 
came naturally addicted to (eo-feiriag AwMpife 
tioos, and, accustomed to a pritloioiy nfe 
among themselves, carried with ttbam (fas«iiMw 
dispositions upon iJie elemient whiobbadiibeeoiiet 
to them a second home ; they phndorSd ilo 
enrich them3elves> s/id plundered dill imtftNHii 
alike* These piratM haxeikeeo geostaiigr InMMiy 



JODH BAI. 


JODHPOBC. 


Iwf the name of Jonsrai : a corruption from 
aoh^sin, or Johafain, the name of a tribe, which 
waa particularly notorious for their piracies.**^ 
Treatm arid Sutmndt, VoL VJL 

p, *89, 240, Fmer*8 Journey into Khortuan^ 
p. 5. Skinner's Overland Journey^ Vol. iu p, 
223. Job, ch. xxxi, v, 20,27, 28. 

JOBIK. A hh;h island, 87 miles in extent, 
off the coast of New Guinea. 

JOBOKA. A rude Pagan tribe, on the 
hills of Asam on the eastern frontier of the 
Mikir and Cachar. See India. 

JOB'S TEARS. Eng. Coix lacriraa.— Xiw«. 
JOCA. A river near Bareilly. 

JODAOIR, or hill of strife, called also the 
Eakur chiria or bird's nest, a hill in Hajputa' 
na with a castle on it. 

JODENLYM. Dut. Bitumen. 

JODll BAT, waa the daughter of rnjaMaldeo, 
and siater of Oody Singh of Jodhpore in Mar- 
war. In 1560, Oody Singh gave her in marriage 
to Akbar, whose favourite she soon became, and | 
a few months after their union, she and Akbar 
made a pilgrimage on foot to the tomb of Moin- 
lid'Dinat Ajmir. They travelled six miles a day. 
Arrived there, Moin ud-Din appeared to Akbar 
ill a dream and bid him seek tiio interposition of 
Bheikh Salem, a holy old man who dwelt on 
the top of Euttelipur Sikri. Sheikh Salem 
asaored Akbar that Jodii Bai would bear a son 
who would live to on old age, and the Bai 
remained in a hut near the hermit till the 
promised boy was born, lie was named Mirza 
Selim and was the future Jehangir of Indian 
history. Much of the good that fell to India, 
during Akbar's reign is ascribed to the in- 
ffuenee of Jodh Bai. She died sometime after 
A. D. 1600. Her tomb was lobe seen on the 
artillery practioe ground at Futtehpore Sikri, 
near Agra till about the year 1840, but the 
walls and gateways were first taken away and 
then the tomb destroyed in practising mining. 
No palliation can ever be urged to defend an 
outrage on the dead, far less can any plea ex- 
tanuate the act of blowing up into the air the 
lemaiiia of a woman, no other than Akbar’s 
favorKo sultana, the empress Jodh Bai, 
to whom the people of India owed much of 
the good they enjoyed under his loug reign, 
by Tnspirhig not only her husband, but the 
most able mahomedaii minister that India has ' 
ever had, with feelings of universal benevolence. I 
Colonel Tbd, writing about 1820, mentions I 
the magoidoent tomb of Jodh Bai, the mother 
of Bhfili Jefaan, gs at Seoundra, near Agra, 
aOd not far from that in which Akbar’s 
Mmdna are deposited, Oody ' le gros’ was the 
fint of his race who gave a daughter in mar- 
riage to a Twtar. The bribe for which he 
buiered his honour was splendid, for four pro* 
viaces, yielding £200,000 of anoiml revenue, 


vix. God war, Bs. 900,060, Odioioi £>49,014*' 
Debalpore, 1,82,500, Rudnawar, 
were given in exchange for Jodh Bn, 
oDoe doubling (be fisc ot Marwav< Willi 
such examples as Amber and MMwair* >and! 
with less power io resist the tempiatuMv 
the minor chiefs of Egjast’haii, with a brav^ 
and numerous vassalage, were iraneformeti into^ 
satraps ofDelhi, and the iiuportanoi of fooKof 

them waa increased by the change. IVuly did 
the Mogul historian designate them ** at onco 
the props and the ornaments of the throne.**— 
Tod's Rajasthan Trav, Hind Yol II, f. 8. 

JODHPORE or Marwar is a Rajpoot State 
which ranks among theStates of HajpooUna next 
in importance to Pudeypore and Jeypore. Tradi- 
tion ascribes its foundation to Jodha, a descend- 
ant of tiie Rahtore Rajpoot kings of Canauf, 
who is said to have founded the city of Jodhpore 
about A. D. 1459, Jodhpore became tributary 
to the emperor Akbar. The family gave several 
daughters in marriage to the imperial family 
and furnished some distinguished generals to 
the imperial army. It was one of the conditions 
of this alliance that the chiefs of Jeypore and 
Jodhporeshouldregain the privilege of marriage 
with tlieOudcypore family which they had forfeit- 
ed by ooiilracling alliances with the emperors, 
on the uuderstnnding that the offspring of the 
princesses of Oudeypure should succeed to the 
state in preference to all other children. Jodhpore 
was conquered by Sindliia, who levied from it a 
tribute of sixty lakhs of rupees and took from 
itthefoit and city of Ajmere. At the commence- 
ment of the war of 18u3, Maun Sing had just 
I been elected by the nobles to be chief of Jodh- 
pore after a long struggle with his oousin Blieem 
s>ing. Thereafter J odbpore was ruined by inter- 
nal disputes regarding the succession oiDhokul 
Sing, a reputed son of Bheem Sing, and by a 
disastrous war with Jeypore and then the 
minister of Jodhpore, terrifying the maharajah 
into abdication and pretended iusanity, and 
assuming the management of the country 
himself for two years, ended by plundering 
the treasury and leaviug the country with its 
resources completely exhausted. Chatter Sing, 

I the only son of the maharajah, assumed the Re« 
j gency on the withdrawal of Ameer Khan in i817» 

' in 1624 twenly-one villages in the pargan.. 
nahs of Chang aud Kot Karana in Mairwacra 
were made over to the British Govern- 
ment for eight years, with a view of bringing 
the lawless Meena and Maic races into aubmit- 
bion, the maharajali agreeing to pay rupees 
15,000 a year towards the expenata of the 
local corps which was then rais^. lhe4B« 
gagemeni was renewed in 1236 for nine 
years, aud seven additional villages wsis 
put under British administration. This krae 
expired in 1843. The maharajah then fe« 
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JOOHFOB& 


JOQI. 


MMi UM imn :Tillagei» bit cspmsed bis 
fstdiMii ta kavfrthe ot^n mdlr tbe id- 
nuilstriliai df the Bfitiirii Government for 
•1^ time it might suit their eoo?emenoe, end 
on tbb inentieieetory foetiog the edmitiiaim- 
Uon of these villeges still remeine. The desert 
Ireet of Mulknee alto ie leder the superin- 
teBdence oi the Jodhpofe PoUtioal AgeiiL It 
belongB to Jodhpore, but the feudatories 
•eknowledge the maiiar^gah'e supremacy only 
by paying an > annual tribute of Rupees 
6,882, which is eolleoied by the Political 
Agent and paid orer to the Durbar. By 
the 8ih Article of the Treaty of 1818 
with Maun Singh, the Jodhpore State was 
bound to furnish a contingent of 1,500 
horse. Under this Article a demand was 
made in 1832 for a force to co-operate against 
freebooters who occupied Nuggur Parker. 
The contingent failed in its duty and proved 
perfectly useless. In 1835, therefore, the 
obligation to funiiali the contingent was 
eommuted to an annual payment of Ru- 
pees 1,15,000 towards the Jodhpore Ijegion, 
which was then raised. This Legion muti- 
nied in 1857. Its place is now supplied 
fay the Erinpoora irregular Force. The 
commandant of the Force is also Political 
Superintendent of Sirohee and Magistrate of 
Mount A boo. Besides the oontribution for 
the Erinpoora Force, Jodhpore pays a tribnte 
of Rupees OSjOOO, a remission of Rs. 10,000 
having been made in 1847, in consideration 
of the cession to the British Government 
of the rights of Jodhpore to the province 
and fort of Omerkote. This province 
foil to the possession of Jodhpore in 1780, 
but it was wrested from that State in 1813, 
by the Talpnr ameers of Sind. After the 
conquest of Sind, Government promised to 
restore it to the maharajah. But as the fort 
of Omerkote was a valuable frontier post and 
the district could not be controlled by Jodhpore, 
it was eonsidered best for the British 
Government to retain possession of it, and 
to give to Jodhpore a money compensation 
in the shape of romission of tribute. With- 
in a few months after bis resumption of 
power, maharajah Maun Sing put to death 
or Imprisoned most of the chiefs who, during 
his assumed imbecility^ had shown any unfriend* 
)y feeling towards him. Maharajah Tnkht 
Sing, ruler of Jodhpore, did good service 
during the mutinies, received the right of 
adoption, and is entitled to ■ sakte of 
seventeen guns. The area of Jodhpore is 
85,678 square miles, with a population of 
1,783,660. The revenue is about seventeen 
and a ImR lakhs, of wbieb about five lakhs are 
denived from sail. The troops kept up by the 
Slida do not exceed 6,000 men. The Political 


Agent it also Pretidoit of IbeMarirAr Intarjnrii* 
dietional Court of Vakeels, trhioh deeidae ail 
border disputes arising beiwairiA Bikaneaiv 
Jessulmere, Xitbenghnr, Sirohee^ PaUunjM, 
and Jodhpore. The Court ia ofOnpusaa^ wf 
vakeels from these States ahd front Oudeypoit, 
ieypore, and fieekur. It meets*oniat« year 
at Ajmere, Balmvre, Nagore, and Mount' Aboo. 
^TfvaiieSi EmjngmtnU and Suwitwhf¥ol, 
iF. p. 4l->45. Sw India ; Rahtor ; Mhvwad 

JOE-BOE. Burm. Walsura piscidia. > 

JOFI, name of a liquor prepared from 
sugar cane, among the Idta tribe of Eastern 
Africa. 

JOG. Saks. Id hinduism, amongst at* 
eetics, the practice of religious aUbrao* 
tion, with the object of the individual baing 
united to the universal soul aqd aoquiriDg 
similar supernatural poweri.—lFiZsoft. ^ 

JOOANNATH. See Jaganath, 8ri asm* 
pradaya. 

JOOI or Yogi, is a term properly applied 
to the followers of the Yoga or PataMdIa 
school of philosophy, which, amUngti other 
tenets, maiutainea the practicability of act* 
quiriug, even in life, entire command . over 
elementary matter, by means of oertaih atoe- 
tio practices consisting of long oontiotted 
suppression of respiration and other puttililka, 
such as fixing the eyes on the top of the nose. 
Individuals are still met with, who ihna 
strive to effect a union between the portion 
of vital spirit residing in the body a^ that 
which pervades all nature, and the hysterical 
hallucinations which follow give aiiy no* 
things a looal habitation and a name. It 
was practised in India, so early as the eighth 
century. In the temples of Sabette, EbphaaU 
and Ellora, the priueipal figure is mostly 8iva» 
decorated with ear-rings, such as are worn by 
the Kbanphata Jogi sect. The walb are eovec^ 
ed with ascetics in the various Asana or poai- 
tious in which the Yogi is to sit* The oelta 
attached to some of the temples are abo indi- 
cative of Jogi residence and one of the caves of 
Salsette is named that of Jogiswars or Siva, an 
Lord of the Jogi. The Jogi sect of Gonkhnath 
are usually called Kanphata, from kaviog tkeir 
ears bortd, aad rings inserted into tfasm at the 
time of their iuitialioii* They may be of any 
caste and live as asoetics in Matba; Sivnm 
the object of their worship. Th4y ottoiate 
indeed at hb priests, eapecially at the eebbrafc- 
sd Lat of Bbairava at Benares* Tbay >kiaifk 
the forehead with a transverse line of aibeannd 
smear the body with the same ; they trsiei k 
a cap of patch work, and garmtnit dyed with 
red ochre, borne aimply wear a dhoti or olotb 
round the loins. The Saringhiha am ailhgi 
scot who yse the soringha or bite abd beg* k 
the name of Bhairava. Another leot ii the 
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fnmi 'liheir peddling in tbresd 4o tie «f«li ihe nowv •■fl' nllittlt ifildxfclllllg 
l»u«nrtm ofllie villng^S'; imd itie Ma^ diink^ Aniniatoj iliii 
^andniiri Mieekeadr^froni' MnUijeiKlri iriiom awtbo nied tfaem ae A>otk .iTktyiiefit 
tliMM»agii!kl aatfaeir founder, are a third leei, labour lor a ^haiitane^ but bf ullbif «iiaaM 
4iul4 firarib ii tlio Bhartihari. They are all nrtlelea of meidhamltw aad beggings 'tAie}E tl>aai 
,mnta« In the Dekhan, however, Ihe J«gl, from village to wiUape.^ Tk^ mode* 

•sa uauaHj Ull and well formed men, devoteee, taintng alms are extremely variedw IThi iSkaid 
.wbOroever teeort to manual labour to gain the Bhaii demands alms, if rMueed ties hie Wiigllil- 
meaoeoC livelihood but earn a mbsistence by ened body to the latck of the doox'^'and 
b^gkig^aiid aelling amell articJee of mercban- many Jogi qie muncai inttrutnenle <to<^ abig 
di8e4 They, there, seem to be arrangedinto to, and attract altention* The wonigR snak* 
twohro orders rings, beads, and toys for sale. Tbeyr flOlrer 

1. Pubray Jo^ or Bal sanfa kn Jogi. devote their women to the gods. Tkeirsneb' 

3. Khanibliai; tie heavy stones to theSr riages take place in early youth, and coat 

body, and beg and aell medicines. about dfty or sixty rupees : two or three wives 

' 3. Laiinghoti jogi, or Juggai jogi, are mer- are sometimes in one household. The dead 
okanti, feiling beads. of the sect are buried by the Vesya caste. In 

4. Kan pbata jogi, or Sonari jogi, live in Persia, the term Jogi or Yogi is given to this 

temples and are ihe priests. particular sect of Indian religions raendioaiits^ 

6^ Ttngri ka jogh musicians, poirforming and to pilgrims who often wander beyond thie 
on the tingri. bounds of their own country, and are ooCasion* 

> 6. Boss pet bechne«wala yogi, sell beads ally seen in Persia, on their way to Ba^boh, or 
of eonl, &n, certain other places of religious pilgrimage. 

7. Mi^iki jogi, beg by beating on the Thus in Persia, ihe appellation becomes ap« 

tambourine. plied to all religious mendicants from that 

8. Bhan ka jogi. country of whatever sect. lu Mewar they 

9. Knlghari becbne-wala jogi, aell the drip* can always imtiter many hundreds of the 

etoDeS, which ihe caste of Doonibur make Kanfera, or Kanphatta Jogi, or ^ split'Car 

Ibe brahmina. ascetics,’ so called from the hal)it ol 

ID, Tjiugganee jogi, sell wooden traya piercing the ear and placing therein a 

made by oarpentera near Dharwar. ring of the conch shell, which is their battle 

11*: Ckoku, or Katii jogi, sell knives and iruiupet. Tlie Bliartri-Uafi'Jogi mendicants^ 
aoiisbre* profess to have been iustitoted by BhHrtri«'Ha^ 

12. Dubbrny bajani-wala, beat a kind of broiher of Yikramaditya in the century before 
tambofjmne. Christ. The generation has paesed away, 

^ The jogi kave olive yellow complexions, are who saw the reroackable Mahapurueh at the 
genenliy tail, dressed in clothes dyed red from GhosauPs of Kidderpoor. He was apparently 

the ^ garu,'^ oohra or red earth, and have a man about forty years of age,/ with e very 

rings in their ears, which are put iu when fair complexion, and jet-black hair. . He did 
Uey reach maturity. No stranger can be ad* not eat or drink anything, nor speak n word^ 
nitted into the jogi sect, the children by mar* but remained in a sitting posture, with his lege 
riage alone being considered Jogi. About and thighs crossed, absorbed in meditation. 
2,000 reside in the penuisula of India. The la 1867 there was a Jogi sitting m one of the 
Biihbiey Jogi, Kaighari Jiechnewila, and Thug<> caves of BUora, who had sat there for 6ve years 
ganee, intermarry and eat together, and are and the people were unaware who brought him 
oooaiderBil of the same origin, their oeou* food. Garmente coloured with gem, or red 
fiatidde elone differing. The other dhisiona oehre are worn by ell classes of meudicaBta, and 
keep to thiinsehea. Their ruler, in th» Dek* a little horu is often suspended around the 
kiwis ttytol ** Nat’k Bawa be is a Gooru neck. The J/oodra is a round prickly ai^ 
or spiritual leader. The Nat’h Bawe lives in e worn by the ascetics as ear>ringt. Xka Kan 
hme( or temple called a Mat’b, and in the Phutta Jogi wear a large metal ear-ring. The 
eontheru Mahratta oonntry one lives at Kittnor Jogi’s patera is a hollow gourd, that of the 
and one at UuUyhol. The authority of the divinity Kari (the god of war), is the human 
Nath Bewa is enpretno and he floes and dis*-* cranium. Joxime^ into KJiorasaih 

mamea deimqueDte from the community. Help. $»L Wilsim, Tr, of Hind, Yel, L p„ 
never ina^es ; but adopts a child and suo* Tod^$ Bn/usthan^ Yol. IJ, p, Wii^ 
oeifor while in life. The languaxe said to be 1Y%leoin*e Jlmdoo Sects, 

need by the Jogi throughout India, is the JOGINI TANTAO, « work of hightepoto 
Mihratto : very few of them can eilber reador in Assam, aa ita ceoiento m supposed lo^vt 
write. They dwell in huts made (dthe Karbk keeu coomunicBtod by Siva to hit ooaaoft 
They eat. tbo deer and hare, the Mendiki jogi Panrati. It states, mgardiug the king Newk^ 
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^ irtt ill 
tb#y md» 

ItllQ tM'^gMi^linf of ' Bm tttB|)le of XimlMiya. 
ft'^s Ot^ 

II^iMy^oiw hy of ihia we 

tib'i Mftaiii 6'oo; /our. 

•‘■- * 

^ 'A wtilrlu 

► irOOTA»4i Seefieba. 

^lOG YA^. ^IlnrD* Wbeat of red and white 
ae^tafdwii togeiW. ^ 

JOHbN. SMKekit. 

(TOHARw A' geaet'al aaonBoe in war to 
wMeb'tle Ri(}ptit ttaovts when pressed by over^ 
Whohnluif nuoibera. On one oecasioiii when 
Jemilmeer was id preaicd Colonel Tod relates 
that MoOiraj and Kuttnn repaired to the 
pilhoe of their queens and told them to take 
the sobaif^ and prepare to meet in heaven, 
while they gave up their lives in defence of 
their hoitoar and their faith. Smiling, the Soda 
Kani, tepKed, ** this night we shall prepare, 
awdby the morning*)} light we shall be inhabit** 
ante of sworga'* (heaven) ; and thus it was 
with the chiefs und all their wives. The night 
was passed together for the last time in prepa- 
ratioii for the awful morn. It came; ablutione 
and prayers were finished, and nt tlie Uajdwarn 
were eOnveiied bdU, prude aiul bridti. They 
bade a last farewell to ail their kin, tlm johar 
eommenoed, and twenty«four thousand women 
and girls from infancy to old ago, surrendered 
tlidir lives, some bv the sword, others in the 
volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents 
while the smoke of the pyre ascended to the 
heavens : not one feared to die, every valuable 
was coiiaumed with tlieai, not the worth of a 
straw was preserved for the foe. This work 
done, the brothers looked upon the spectacle 
with horror. Life was now « burthen, and 
they prepared to quit it. They purified them^ 
selves with water, paid adoration to the 
divinity^ made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of tha toolti in their casques, tfie saligram 
round their ueck ; and having cased them- 
selves in armour and put on the saffron robe, 
they bound the mor (crown) around their 
heade, and' embraced each oilter for the last 
ittne. Tkua they awaited the hour of battle, 
attd three thousand eight hundred warriors, 
willi facet red with wrath, prepared to die 
with their chieih. Several instaneas of the 
awful rite of Johar^ when a whole tribe may be- 
oome extinct, have beOii rooorded in the annali 
of'Mowar, the object of it being undoubt- 
e^liy to prevent the women falling into the hands 
of the enemy. To the women of Europe 
the fate of the Kajpootni must appear one 
of appalling berdship. In each stage of life, 
dmtn is ready to claim her ; by the poppy at 
^ dawn^ by the damea m riper yeara ; while 


the adfisty 4if the iBtervnlklepodda on thb 
nnOerUlnty of war. loaaof a bahtle^ iorilib 
eaptuie of a ebfy, is a ai^iial Kr dvoid ca|^iy 
and its horrois, which to the Kajpootpi^ 
worse than death. It fa aroghlar 
an Mflneiil, so serupolous in its lideia wlth^fo^i^ 
lolsmales, it the Bajpoot, ahouM bdr'hlfyb' 
entered into seme naiionat compael tO^bdplibA' 
suek proof of suecesa as Uie bottdagd^ dTlbe 
women. When the foe was Tdtdt^ iiyh' 
Jobar might have bOen pardonable, bbt ^0 
practice was common in the 
tional warn of the Hajpoota ; and tht^ Ire 
numerous inicriptiont on atone and ott btdssy' 
which record as the first token of victory the 
captive wivM of the foe-man. When “ thb 
mother of Sisera looked out of the wiudofw^ 
iind cried through the lattice, why tariy the 
wheels of his chariot, have they not aped ? hlifW 
they not divided the prey, to every mafi W 
damsel or two P** gives a perfect picture ef thb 
liajpoot mother expeoiing her son from the- 
I foray. The Jewish law with regart to fettaM 
captives was perfectly analogoua to that of 
I Menu ; both deelars them lawful prise, end 
I both Mbset and Menu establiah rules sanetlOW*' 
ingtho marriage of auoh captives 'WHh the 
captors. ‘tWhen a girl is made eaptivo bV' 
her lover, aficr a victory over hot WnatoJin, 
marriage is permitted hy law.’* The fbreiw 
ble manvage iu the Hindu law termed Kae'chaaa,- 
viz. ** il.a seizure of a maiden by fores fyom 
her house while she weeps and calls foraaai^|w‘ 
aii^, alter her kinsmaii and friends have 
slain ill battle’* is the counterpart of the Ordl*' 
uunce regarding the usnge of h captive t|i'thi 
Pentateuch, excepting the “ shaving of the 
bend,** which is the sign of complete slavery 
with the Hindu. When liector, anticipating' 
his fall, predicts the fste whioli awaits Andlb* ’ 
iimohe, he draws a forcible picture of the aiioeir ‘ 
of the Hsj|)oot ; but, to prevent aueh degrsda^ 
tion, the Kajpoot had recourse tolhejohur, of 
iiuniolbtion of every female of the family. The 
very term widow (rand), is used iti common 
narlnuce as one of reproach. The role for the 
Jewf (Judges, v. 28,80) Dtuler. 21, 10-18. 

** When thou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and the Lord thy God hath 
delivered them into thine band, and thou bass 
taken them captive and aseat among the oap» 
tivea a beautilul woman, and bait a debifW 
ui^o her, that thou wouldat have bOr to tby* 
wife ; than thou ihalt bring her homer to tbiira' 
house, and aha shall shsve her head, and paVe 
her uaila $ and she tball put tho’nfiment of 
b«r captivity from off her, and shall imnsis ill' 
thine bouae, and bewail her father and bat' 
mother a full month : and a/(av that tldiy 
shalt go ia^uDto her, and be her hnsband, and 
she shall be tby wife.**— 
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K* B6. Tod*B Vd. L ji, 

^^0. chap. X^l, 10, 11, la, U* 

y. 28>30. Meutt on Mtrritge, kxi% 

!^J[6bD Mountninp. See'Kahknr. 
j a Rajput tribe aotne of whom 

li^vo DfjOQiiie wabouM^^^ They were former* 
Ig Allahabad. See Daood-fiutra. 

jjO^N, Dr,, the founder of the Missionary 
Vii^nfCil garden at Tranquebar, into which 
wtaje ,,iutrodttced many plauia, (^itfly of the 
penimittia. but also from Oeyloa. 

j^OilNiUS, a genua of fishes, several species 
of which furnish isinglass. 

, JOliOKE, formerly the chief city of the 
empire of that name and residence of the 
sultan, is situated about twenty miles up the 
v\ypr so called. The town was founded in 
IS 1 1 or 1512 A. D. by sultan Mahomed 
^ah If. of Malacca who, after bis expulsion 
frcim |hat place by the Portuguese, fied to the 
river of Johore. From that time the town of 
Johore has been the capital of the empire 
which took the name of the empire of Johore 
iaaUad of that of Malacca, and up to ISIO, 
there bed succeeded 14 priticea. Johore* is the 
refold WOO of a Paughalu who is ap|K>inted both 
by tlm sultan of Johore and by the ttimuagong 
of.,^i^apore. It is now the generally received 
opinion thst Johore derived its population 
from Meuangkubau. Vanderworm iu 1677 and 
Vgleotyn in 1727 gave correct though iuiper- 
foot digeata of the Sijara Malayu and other 
li^ay hiaioriea* Maraden in the 3rd edition of 
bis luatury of Sumatra retracted hia previous 
opinion that the Malays of Sumatra had emi- 
grated from ilie peninsula, cited the account 
iu the Siija correctly from Valeniyu and Van- 
derwf^m, but added an ingenious conjecture 
of his own tluit tbe Maha Meru of the Malay 
lu^orians was tlio mountains of Sungei Pagu 
in the Menangkabau country, and that the 
advenUiyers who established Singapura were 
from the Suku Malays iu that country ''one 
of tbe four great tribes.*’ Mr. Crawfurd adopts 
ibis conjecture and, roisbd by Marsdeii’s 
Iqo^ iraascript comprehension ofYalentyn’s 
notice of the Suku, tells us that the parent 
rpoe^; that is the Menangkabau, consist of 
thc^o four tribes, the fact being that they are 
tbe .$uku not of Menanakabau but of the 
GOputry^of the Sapulobua Bander to the south, 
which lice eround Ounong Sungi Pagu. In 
^aden*s and Raifles’ maps of Sumatra, the 
iuiwd pert of this country it a perfect blank, 
tbe AiAM bcaag erroneously confined to its 
ipqritiqsp division. Tbe number of Suku or 
cjgsis.U very great and their names are various. 
Thimtho M Jays of Pandang bebog to eight 
distinct Suku, one of whioh is also aamsd 
Malayu, Rut Mr. Crawfurd does not rest bis 


opinioa sperely iOn Morfiffop’o wmjiiRliipiiUi* 
tion of the Duteh autborufos^ Tfaj#. gew^i 
thority goea further, Ahd dedmma thel JTb 
may believe tba universal {Msettiom at the 
Mabyi themselves that all the Walam tiUmH 
wherever situated^ emigrated dureetly or indi- 
rectly from Menangkaban. Enquifiss, liow;ever» 
show that neither the Malay biateiisa, nor 
the belief of the Malays, support the opi* 
nioii that Singapura was founded by $ marm 
thrown off by the inland people of Manangka* 
bau itself. Singapura, as stated in thjs text, 
was founded by Malays from Bentan, end i|he 
Malay of the peninsula at this day so far from 
considering the oiang Menangkabau, inelud* 
ing those ot the Sungei Pago Mala>s, aa orang 
Malayu, regard them as a distinct though 
allied people. Although there can be no doubt 
that both originated from the same stock, there 
are ditferenoes in manners, institutions aud 
even to a certain extent in language, wbich^ 
even without reference to their traditions and 
opinions, would render It doubtful to any 
mind, that the Malays of the principal states 
of i)ie peninsula are descended from the orang 
Menangkabau. The existenoe of a Suku Malayu 
ill Menangkabau, which is tbe foundation 
of Mursdeu’s conjecture, proves nothing in 
itself as to the origin of the word, because 
if a considerable number of Malay from 
Sungai in Plembang resorted to Menangkabau 
the rulers of the latter would have placed them 
in a separate Suku. 1'he same policy is fol- 
lowed by the Menangkabau race in the peninsula 
and botii there and in Sumatra, the Suku are 
generally named from the places where tbe clau 
itad its first origin. The Menangkabau tradi- 
tions derive their kings, and even the first in- 
habitants of Sumatra, from the country extend- 
ing from the Plembang to the Iiulragiri, and 
Malay histories relate that Sangsapurba from 
Plemnang, after visiting Java and Bentan, 
ascended the liidrogiri or Kuantan and was 
chosen by theMenangkabau people for their king, 
Plembang did not even form part of the region 
over which Menangkabau extended its domi- 
nion in ancient times. . Mr. Marsdeii!s oonjerh 
ture that by Maha Meru or Biiit Saguntang- 
Guntang, the mountain of Sungei Pago is to 
be understood, requires no otW oomment 
than that it is a mere supposition, unsup^r 
ported by evidence, and contiwdictory of tha 
Malayan histories which were his only autboi* 
rity for a derivation of the Malay of the 
peninsula from Sumatra. As this eminently 
candid and sagacious author had only seeu 
ihe Dutch abstracts of these histories, he 
could not have been aware of the extent to 
which his hypothesis departs from them. 
The Bukit Saguntang-Guiitaog ia in Plem- 
bang and is now known by the nume of Bu^ 
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kil $6 btmian^. It ihay probably be ehown 
hereafter that ' the name Malayu having been 
earned by the clan to Singapore, and thenoe 
^to the other maritime Malayan states subie* 
quMtly formed, came to be applied by foreign* 
ers to 111 the people speaking the same 
or a similar language. At the time when 
Marco Polo visited the Arehipelago the name 
appears to have been still confined to the first 
maritime state, which he calls Malaieur. The 
primitive Malay stock of Sumatra, from which 
all the civilized tribes prere derived, appears to 
have been the rude tribe still scattered over 
the interior, from the southern limits of the 
Batta country to the extremity of the mountain 
ranges. From this stock, civilized tribes pro- 
bsbly originated not only in Menangkabau but 
in other parts of the great region extending 
.from the Pakan to the straits of Sunda, and 
) which from its possessing all the large rivers 
MS well as the richest inland valleys of Sumatra, 
would be favourable to civilization. The 
evidences of the language arc almost decisive on 
this point. The people on the roost, southern 
of these rivers, the Talang Bawang, although 
so near to Java, preserve Malay as the bulk of 
their vocabulary. The same remark appears 
applicable to tite people on the next river, the 
Plembang, with the exception of the greater 
number of the inhabitants of the capital who 
ere of Javanese extraction. At the time when 
Sang Nila Utama left Plembang, the people 
were Malayan according to the Sijara, a fact 
which the history of the Javanese confirms, for 
they inform us that the Javanese colony which 
settled at Plembang left Java in the reign of 
the last king of Majapahit, or in the latter half 
of the 1 6th century. The people of the hilly 
country along the western coast from which the 
feeders of the Plembang are derived, also speak 
dialects essentially Malayan, and having a 
slight mixture of Sundanese. The people of 
the other rivers to the north, the Jambi, Indra- 
giii, Kainpar, Siak and llakan, are Malay. It 
is this whole region, and not merely the small 
country of Menangkabau in its N. W. corner, 
that may be regarded as the primitive land 
of the Malays. The people on all its rivers 
must have had some intercourse with the 
Peninsula and the Johore Archipelago from 
times long before the foundation of Singpura, 
but whether for centuries or thousands of years 
it is hardly possible that we shall ever know. 
In all points in which the Peninsular Malays 
differ from the inland and purely agricultural 
Malays of the region in question, they assimi- 
late to its river and maritime Malays, and 
Malay history docs not go back to a period 
when the maritime Malays were entirely con. 
fined to Sumatra, The Johore Archipelago 
was probably inhabited from a very remote 
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period, anterior even to the existence of any 
race in Sumatra, by a maritime branch of the 
same people, radically Mdayan, who axe how 
found in the interior of the Peninsula and of 
the southern half of Sumatra. Several tnbes 
in various stages of civilization, still possess 
the Johore islands. Though little known to 
Europeans they can never have been without 
Malay or Hindu-Malay visitors, for it was by 
the great rivers of Plembang, Jambi, Indragiri 
and Kampar, before whose embouchures thesa 
islands lie, that the hindus of Ceylon and 
southern India must have gradually carried 
civilization into the interior of southern Suma- 
tra. The Indriigiri, in particular, appears to 
have been crowded with Hindu-Malay settle- 
ments, many of the numerous villages on its 
banks retaining purely Hindu names to this day. 
It was by this river probably that they reach- 
ed the fertile plain of Menangkabau. We aro 
inclined to think that the Malays on this river 
must have attained a certain civilization, in 
advance of the wandering mountain tribes, 
even before the hindus came. If any colonies of 
the latter settled in the country they must have 
been few in their numbers or unaccompanied by 
women, for the present inhabitants, unlike the 
eastern Javanese, preserve ho physical traces 
of Indian descent.^ It is very conceivable that 
Hindu merchants remaining in the country for 
a time and unaccompanied by women, like the 
Kliijg at this day, would be Jed to marry the 
daughters of the native chiefs, assume political 
power, obtain priests and architects from India 
and engraft on the old republican-oligarchical 
governments of the land semi-hindu monarchi- 
cal dynasties, the representatives of which, at 
each generation of descent, would depart fur- 
ther from Indian type, till all physical trace of 
foreign blood was lost. The Hindu*Javen 
influence was probably more modern and com- 
paratively transient. The Menangkabau race are 
a purely agricultural, mining, and inland trad- 
ing people, and consequently when they began 
to emigrate to the Peninsula their proceedings 
were precisely the reverse of those of the 
Singapore colonist and indeed of all other 
Malays. They passed through the maritime 
districts, and sought valleys amongst the moun- 
tains of the interior. This fallen empire 
is nominally bounded by the Cassaqg river 
on the W. coast, and by Kemaman on the 
E. coast in lat. 4® 15' N. The Sultan' 
of Johore’s present possessions on the 
peninsula arc subdivided into several petty 
states— First, tliat of Muar, extending from the 
Malacca territory to Parrit Siput, including a 
large river of the same name, and an island 
district called Segamet. This is under the 
immediate rule of the turaungong of Muar, a 
chief residing at Pancalaug Kola, on the river. 
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VrJ. I. i. rill Av^uti 1«48, p. 51S, 
(Hiphant. NewboUTi BrUuh SMmtni$^ Yol. 
Jl jp. 4142- 0ee jPinua ; India ; Jakun. 

JOHORB ARCHIPEL4GO. This exten- 
sive archipelago is formed by the prolongation 
of the plutonic zone of elevation of the 
Malay Peninsula from Singapore to Billiton. 
The islands, with the exception of a few of 
the most southerly, formed the insular part of 
the kingdom of Johore from the 13th century 
till the occupation, in 1820, of Singapore. 

JOHOBE RIVEB is more than half a mile 
wide with 12 to 8^ fathoms water. 

JOHYA, a Rajput race, in the tracts about 
Pakputtun, along the Sutlej. The Johya, 
Dahya and Mangalya races, once hind us, are 
now mahomedans, but are few either in the 
valley or desert, as also are the Baluch-Bairowi, 
a class of Balucb, Khairowi, Jungria, Oondur 
and Baggria, descended from the Praroar and 
Sankla rajpoots. By some authorities the 
Johya are included among the thirty-six royal 
races of India ; by others they are consi- 
dered a mere ramification of the Yadu 
Bhatti and Colonel Tod calls them a Jet race. 
Some of the Joodi and Johya inhabit the 
range ci<lled in the native annaU Juddoo-ka- 
dang, and by Baber the hill of Jud, skirting 
the Behiit. The position of Behera is laid 
down in the memoir of Bcnnell, who calls 
it Bheera, in 32® N. and 72® 10' E . ; 
and by Elphinstone in 32^ 10', but a whole 
degree further to the east or 73® 15'. This 
city is often mentioned in the Yadu Bhatti 
annals. It was one of their intermediate 
places of repose, on their expulsion from India 
and migration to Central Asia. Its position 
was minutely pointed out by the emperor 
Baber (p. 259), who in his attack on the hill 
tribes of Jit, Goojiir, Guker, &c. adjoining 
Kashmir, expelled Hati Guker* from Behreb, 
on the Behut river, near the cave-temples of 
Garkotri at Bikrura,’* of which the annotator re- 
marks that they, as well as those of But Bamiau 
were probably buddhist. Baber (p. 294) also 
found the Jit masters of Sialkote, most likely 
the Salpoor of the inscription (Yol. I. p. 803), 
conquered from a Jit prince in the twelfth cen- 
tury by the Patau prince, and presumed to be 
the Sajbahanpoor founded by the fugitive Yadu 
prince of Gujni. 

The Johya, Dahya, and Mangalya, once found 
amongst the Bajput tribes, are now proselytes 
to mahoraodanism. There are also Barrowi, 
a class of Balooch, Khairowi, Jangrea, Oondur, 
Baggreah, descended from the Pramar and 
Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in 
respect to numbers or other distinctive marks, 
any claims to attention. Colonel Tod mentions 
that, from the Jobys, in one of the districts of 
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Bikaner (amongst whom some, itreditione fA 
Alexander the Great are preserved)a book of, the 
Johya was sent him by the prime minister of ^ 
Jessulroer .— TraveUp VbL XIY, p.. 45 $ 
Tod's Hajastkmt Yol, I,!?* 19, Vol //, p» 233, 
289 to 330. ErsUm's Lift of BahtA, pp- 259^ 
294. 

JOINA. Saks, ftom Jinu, to conquer or ex- 
ccl. ^ , 

JOINT-FIRS, a name of the plants of the 
natural order Gnetaceas of Lindley. 

JOINT GRASS, Mr, Bnnynge, says this 
grass is not generally known in India. He 
never met with it in the south, north-west or 
in Benaal, It grows iu the Tartar country ; 
generally in the margins of forests, where there 
may not be too much shade ; a forest 
being partially cleared, it sprjugs up in places 
where it perhaps never existed before, or if it 
I did, not for centuries past. The grass will run 
to a length of some fifteen feet, and will rise 
if there be any support, live or six feet ;'if not 
will grow up some three or four feet by its 
own support. It is not a wiry grass, the joints 
are some six or eight inches long ; with four or 
live blades of grass about the same length 
growing out from each joint. The joints near 
the ground are hard and brittle— -those near 
the top soft and juicy— with a luxuriant termi- 
nation of soft blades similar to those from each 
joint, but are softer and thicker. He found 
that cattle browsing on this grass, became as 
fat as if fed on gram. — Bonynge's America ^ 
p. i59. See Graminaceaj. 

JOISHT’HA. Sans. Jyesht’ha, a planet. 

JOlVAfRlKA. ^ANs. from jiv, to live. 

JOJAU, Hind, Tephrosia purpurea. 

JOJlf, Hind. Alhagi maurorum. 

JOJRE. Hind. Xanthium strumariura. 

JOJY, the eldest sou of Cbengis Khan, 
received from his father, the sovereignty of the 
vast territory of Dasht i-Kapehak.— Mar J- 
ham's Embassy t p, 84. 

JOKATI. Tam. Gomphia angustifoliu— 
Vahl. 

JOKI, a nomade Baluch tribe in the hills 
west of Tatta, their chief is termed the Jam.— 
Burnes' KahuU 

JOKTAN, or KahTan, son of Heben his des- 
cendants are termed al Arab al Araba or pure 
Arabs. Kahtan was the first in the laud of 
Yemen to wear a diadem. Arabians are di- 
vided by native historians into two distinct 
races, the posterity of Kahtqn or Joktan, 
the son of Heber, who were termed el 
Arab al Araba, the pure Arabs, — and. the 
race of Ad nan, the lineal descendants of 
Ishmael, who were called mixed Arabs, or 
Arab alMosta^cba. The latter were inter- 
mixed with the descendants of Jorhan, one of 
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the t6ii« of KahUn, and ooeupitdiiie district of teenier it. Kinndir rottirks that on the 
K^jae» and from them were descended the tribe opposite bank of the Tigris, and about 
of Koresh; KMht«n was the first that wore a three-quarters of a mile from that atreanift 
diodem in the land of Yemen, and his great the village of Nunia, and sepulohm of the pro* 
grandson Abid, Shams or Saba was the first of phet Jonah, seem to point out the position of 
the Arabian kings who undertook warlike ex- Nineveh, the largest city, perhaps, that aver 
peditions and enriched his country with the existed in the world. Its origin is ascribed bp 
spoil of bis etieoiies, and ia said to have receiv- profane writers to Ninus, and in the Scriptures 
ed the name of Saba from the numerous cap* to Aahur, the son of Sliein> or Nimrod, the soil 
lives whom he brought into Yemen. Kahtaa of 0«sh, The history of tliis mstropolis ia 
was succeeded by his son Yarab, who was the lost in succeeding ages. It would seem 
first to speak the language and introduce the gradually to have fallen into decay after the 
reremoniali of Arabia. Amongst the eons of building of Babylon : and, in the reign of 
Saha or Abid Shams, were Hamyar, Aroni, Adrian it was so completely destroyed, that 
Kahlan and Ashaar* Hamyar was the first even the place where it stood was unknown.^ 
of Kabtsn’s descendants who reigned over Kinneh^s Geographical Memoir, p, 258-59. 
the whole of Yemen. He drove the Layard^a Nimveh and iU Btmaine, YoL /, p. 
remains of the tribe of Thamond out of 131, 138* YuWe Kathay, VoL II, pi 
^ Yemen into Hejax, and was cue of the 551* Hick, Jieeidenee in Kurdiatatit Voh 11 
bravest, most skilful and handsomest men of his p* S5. 

time. Hamyar signifies red, and he is said JON A KHAR. A fribs of people, also 
to have received this name from the colour of called Labbyeal. 

his garment and to have been the first king of JONANGI. Trl. The mahomedan Labbl 
Arabia who had a crown of gold.— j^ar/y tribe. 

CliriHianily. JONES, Sir W. A learned orientalist, 

JOLAH. Can. Sorghum vulgare. — Pera, author of Remarks on Dr, Hunter's 

JONAH, a prophet of the Hebrews, who astroiiomicul observations mads ou journey 
sailed from Joppah. The ruins opposite to Oojein, — Aa, Ilea. Vol, iv. 159, Kemarks 
Mosul are called Nabi Yunus and Koyunjik, on Playfair's questions on astronomy of 
A sketch showing the tomb of Jonah is given at Hindus, — Ibid, 163. of Preliminary discourse, 
p. 131, vol I. of Layard’s Nineveh and its Re* ^Ihid, vol. i. 9. On gods of Greece, Italy 
mains. Kicold of Montecroce also mentions and India,— Jticf, 22 1. On sources of Nile, 
the traces and ramparts of Nineveh, and a — Ibid, 383, On Asiatic orthography— 
spring which is called Fount of Jonah. The i. Second anniversary discourse— 405. 
prophet suffered grievously from the easterly Third ditto, — Ibid, 416, On the Arabs,— 
wind. This is the sherki so much dreaded in Ibid, vol, ii. i. On the Tartars. — Ibid, 19, 
all these countries, winch is hot, stormy, and On the Persians.— 43. Kemarks on 
siiiu:u!arly relaxing and dispiriting. Johanna island. — Ibid, 7. On Hindu chrono- 

The place of the sepulchre of the prophet logy.— I6uf, vola. ii, iii, 3. On Indian game of 
Jonah is uncertain. Mr. Layard tells us that chess.— On second classical books of Chinese* 
the Jews, in the time of St, Jerome, pointed — 159. On antiquity of Indian zodiac* 
out the sepulchre of Jonah, at Gathhepher, — /hi’rf, 289. On cure of snake-biles.— 
among the tribe of Zabuloii. He adds tkat the 323. Design of treatise on plants^/^ief, 846! 
ruins in Assyria and Babylonia, chiefly huge On the Chinese.— ^65, Supplement to 
mounds, apparently of mere earth and rubbish, Indian chronology.— 389. On the Spike* 
had long excited cariosity frorti their size and nard. — /bid, wla. ii. 406. iv. 109. On the bor«i 
evident antiquity. Tliey were at the lime the derers, mountaineers, and islanders of Asia.— 
only remains of an unknown period of an age Ibid, 39. On the musical modes of the Hindus, 
antecedent to the Macedonian conquest. "When — Ibid, 259. On the^^nystical poetry of Persians 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood pointed and Hindus. 165. On origin of families and 
out to him the tomb of Jonah upon the summit nations.— JWrf, 479. On lunar year of Hindus* 
of one of them, it was natural to conclude, that — 257. On Asiatic history.— /Wrf, vol, 
it marked the site of the great Ninevdh. iv.l. On Ooris, or Comur. — 186. Onphi* 
But this tradition as to the site of the tomb of losophy of Asiatics.— 184. Catalogues 
Jonah is not supported by Scripture. Though of Indian plants.— 229. Dr. BuiaPi 
now received by Christians and mahomedani. Catalogue, 

it probably originated in the spot having been JONESIA ASOOA. Box, W ^ A, W. L 

•hW occupied by a chriatian ch^h or convent, j -KunaU WHli,. \ J. Indio. JBIm* 

dedicalod to the prophet. The budding, whioh atbow«.n.,BoBM I EuiIloU 

laaappoaedto cover the tomb, ia very mneh Adiok 1 Kya rat m.ye...Bniw 

venerated, and only mahomedan, are allowed) A-thau-ka-pbo..,».BvBii,| 
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Asboka is a Sanscrit word, from a” not, 
and soka, sonow. The Ashoka tree grows 
tbrottghout India, its small orange, scar- 
let dowers appear in March and April and 
the fruit iu August and September. It 
is often referred to by Hindoo poets, and 
Dr. Roxburgh says, ** when this tree is in 
full blossom, I do not think the whole rege* 
table kingdom affords a more beautiful object.’* 

It has a beautiful flower diversified with 
orange, scarlet and bright yellow tints. In 
hinduism it is consecrated to Siva and is 
often planted near temples, — as the lotus 
flower, called Kamala or Padms, is sacred 
to Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi ; a sweet 
scented jasmine (J. undulatum] to Vishnu 
and to Mariamms, the goddess of the pariah 
or servile races ; the superb crimson Ixora 
bandhuca is offered at the shrines of Vishnu 
and Siva, and the Nauclea cndamba a stately 
treCi yields, in the hindu belief, the holiest 
flower in India. The Ashoka is one of the most 
beautiful of Indian trees. Sir W. Jones ob- 
serves, that the vegetable world scarcely ex- 
hibits a richer sight than an Ashoka tree in full 
bloom. It is about as high as an ordinary 
cherry tree. The flowers are very large, and 
beautifully diversified with tints of scarlet, of 
pule yellow, and of bright orange, which form 
a variety of shades according to the age of the 
blossom.’^ It grows abundantly iu Ceylon, 
In Hindu poetry despairing lovers very 
commonly address objects of nature, cloudsj 
elephants, and birds, on the subject of their 
lost or absent mistresses, and the Ashoka tree 
is often invoked. 

In some places, in India, it is more esteemed 
than at others. The women bathe in some 
holy streams with the blossoms floating in it. 
,The bindoos say that the contact of the stem 
of the Ashoka tree with the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty, is supposed to make the tree 
blossom. This tree is often alluded to in Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindoos, 
translated by Mr. Wilson. In the ‘ Toy Cart,’ 
Maitreya says, describing a garden — ** and 
here the Ashoka tree with its rich crimson 
blossom, shines like a young warrior bathed in 
the sangnine shower of the furious tight.” 
Captaiu D. L. Richardson, (Flowers and 
Flower Gardens, p. 189) says that its small 
yellow flower is eaten by young hindu women 
as a medicine. Voigt also says its flowers 
are of an olive yellow colour. These differences 
as to the colour of the flowers arise from their 
changing during development. Wheu they 
flrit expand^ they are of a beautiful orange 
colour, gradually changing to red, forming a 
variety of beautiful shades. They are fragrant 
during the night. Coleman says that men 
and women of all classes ought to bathe, on 


a particular day, in sopm holy aireami ea» 
pecially the Brahmaputra, and drink water 
with buds of the Ashoka floating in it Site ie 
said to have been confined in a grove of the 
ashoka tree, while in captivity by Havana : other 
relaters say she was confined in a plaee, or 
house called Asoewan. 

Dr. Wallich found the Amherstia nobilis 
growing beside a Jonesia, and its symmetry, 
and numerous bunches of red and orange 
flowers certainly entitle it to companionship 
with that celebrated tree. Gandama, it is 
said, was born under this tree ; and within 
the fall of its shadow, he delivered his first 
harangue, ” At the instaot of his birth,” say 
the Burman sacred books, he walked seven 
steps, and with a voice like the roaring of the 
king of lions he exclaimed, ‘ 1 am the most 
excellent of men ; I am the* most famous of 
men ; I am the most victorious of men.’ 
MasovCs Tenoiserim. Coleinan*s Mythology, 
Lady FaulhlandU Okow-Ohow. liicJiard»(m*8 
Flowers aiid Flower Gardens, William*s 
Story of Nala^ page 11 7. Roxh, Flora 
Indica, 11, p. 218, Cye. Vol. Ill, 

page 303. See the Megha-duta, the 4th Act 
of the Vikramorvasi and the 9th Act of the 
Malati M’adhava. 

JOMBI. .Iav. Areca catechn. 

JONG. A river near Kuthdol in Nagpoor. 

JONQRA. Tbl. Curcuma montana. — Roxh, 

JONK, Guz, Hind, llirudo medicinalis, 
the leech, 

JONNA. Tel. Sing. Jonnalu. Tel. Plural 
Sorghum vulgare. Pen. the Andropogoii 
sorghum of Roxh. 

JONZULKI. Pers. Gardenia dumentorum. 

JOOA. Hind. The yoke of a carriage or 
plough. The word yoke is preserved in many 
of the Indo-European languages, thus, Sanscrit 
Yug, Persian Yogh, Greek Zeugos, German 
Joch, Latin Jugum, Russian Igum, English 
XoU.— Elliot. 

JOOAR, a pass in Kunawer. 

JOOARalso Juari, Hind. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOOBBA. Hind. An outer coat worn by 
mahomedans. See Jub’ba. 

JOOBUL. A Rtypoot state, originally tribu- 
tary to Sirmoor, but after the Goorkha war it 
was made independent, and the rana receive^ a 
sunnud from Lord Moira on the 18th November 
1815. The revenue is Rupees 18,000 and the 
population, 17,362 souls. The rana pays 
Rupees 2,520 tribute, and is bound to render 
feudal service. — Treaties. 

JOODI, some of this tribe and the Jobya 
tribe inhabit the range called Juddoo Ka Dang, 
and by Baber the hill of Jud. 

JOOGNLCHOOKUR, Hind* Gmelina ar- 
borea, 



'ifAiiaso; 

JOOQA&«Im Joojw. Hind.. A moninent 
raked by the Rijpoott to ibe memory of soldiers 
slain in batUe^ Colonel Tod, writing of one of 
these, saye his body was carried to Hanolli and 
burnt, and he bad his cenotaph amongst the 
Joojar (those slain in battle) of his fathers. — 
Tod'$ Raja%tluin, Vol, ILp, 416. 

JOOf. Beno. Favetta tomentosa. 

JOOIN. Beno. Jasminum aurioulatum* 

JOOIN'PANA. Beno. Rhinacanthus com- 
munis. 

JOOLWA. Hind. Amongst mahomedans a 
matrimonial ceremony. 

JOOM. Bsnq. Garuga pinnata. 

JOONAQURIl, although now inhabited, 
presents much the same character as described 
by AbulfazLl centuries ago. Ic is encircled by 
a belt of deep forest, several miles in breadth. 
— Tod'sTravtUfp.^^i, SeeGirnar ; Khengar. 

JOOND BEDUSHTAH. Pers. also Ashbut- 
chegan* Arab. Castor. 

JOONG. A nuddy near the Ung nuddy in 
llazareeb agh. 

JOONNADr. Hind. Lace bordered. See 
Cloths. 

JOOPI-KUNKA, Beno. Panicum Boxbur- 
gbii. 

JOORA or Jura. Hind* A rope of twist- 
ed grass, or twine made to support a round 
bottomed jar. It is called also Indooree, En- 
dhooa, Chukwa, Gooruree, Gindooree and 
Godiiree.— 8. 0, 

JOORDUK., a pass in Afghanistan, near 
which is the Buhadur Kheil. At Bahadur 
Kheil, Lutumur and Kharrah are the three 
Trans-Indus mines.~-See Khyber. 

JOORIE, A river of Sylhet. 

JOOREE or JUKI. Hind. From .Tomato 
join, a small bundle of sugar-cane. The tops 
of the Joorte are brought home on the Ekadu- 
shee of Katik and dre kept suspended from the 
roof of the bouse till the Holee, and burnt 
during that festival. See Dit’hwun. 

JOOTHIKA. Beng. Jasminum auricula- 
turn. ; 

JOOTI. Hind. Shoes, Jootee-ka-Jora, 
alio jora. Hind., a pair of shoes. 

JOOYAR. Beno. Sorghum vulgare. 

JOOZ. Hind. A section of a book, what 
printers technically term a sheet. 

JOOZ UL-KUEH. Arab. Randia dume- 
torum. 

JOOA, a river of Bareilly. 

JOQINI TANTRO, a work of high repute 
in Assam, its contents are supposed to have 
been communicated by Siva to his consort 
Parbati. It is stated, regarding the king 
Norok, that though an “ Osur*’ infidel he was 
in such favour with the goda that they madb 
him the guardian of the temple Kamikbya* It 
j« not improbable; that the temple was origin- 


ally erected by Noiok, but of fbia we have no 
certain evidence. The assertion made in^the 
Tantro, however, would; at least, lead us tw 
suppose that the temple was in existence ia hk 
day.— /our. As, Soc. of Ben* Ao. /of 1866* 
RohiM9on*9 MS, 

JOR. Hind. Union, Jora, a pair ; a pair of 
shoes, a married couple, Joru a wife, a suit of 
clctbes. 

JORDAN. A river that flows from Lebanon,* 
southward, for 100 miles, till it enters the 
Dead Sea. The valley of the Jordan opens 
to the east, beyond which the eye loses itself 
in the desert of Haouran. Haouran is a term 
applied to any solitude, whether barren or fertile, 
and sometimes applied to extensive pasture 
lands. Haouran is the Auranitis of Josephus, 
and the Ituria of St. Luke, fhe countries 
south of Damsscus, viz., the Haouran, the 
rocky wilderness of the Ledja and the 
mountainous district lying east ot the Jordan, 
collectively speaking formed the country, 
which was first conquered by the Israelites 
before the subjugation of the Land of Canaan, 
and was allotted to the tribe of Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Idauasseh. In the time 
of the Romans nearly the whole was comprised 
under the district called Perron, which was 
itself divided into the six cantons of Abilene, 
Trachooitis, Iturros, Ganlonitis, Batanroa, and 
Perroa, strictly called ; to which some geogra- 
phers have added Decapolis. Abilene was 
the most northern of these provinces, being ^ 
situated between the mountains of Libanus 
and Anti Libanus, and deriving its name 
from the city of Abila or Abela. Traohonitk 
was bounded by the desert on the east, 
Batanroa on the west, Iturroa on the south, 
and the country of Damascus on the 
north, and included the rocky district now 
called El Ledja. Iturroa, on the east of Bata- 
nroa, and to the south of Trachonitis, derived 
its name from letur, the son of Ishraseli and 
was also called Auranitis, from the city of 
Auran, which latter appellation it still retains, 
under that of Haouran. Gaulonitii was a tract 
on the east side of the lake of Gecnesareth 
and the river Jordan, which derived its name 
from Gaulan, the city of Og, king of Basban. 
Batanroa, the ancient kingdom of Bashan, was 
situated to the north-east of * Gaulonitis, and 
was celebrated for its excellent breed of oaitlei 
its rich pastures, and for its stately oaks. A 
part of it is now called El Belka. Perasa, in 
its strictest sense, included the sontbern part 
of the country beyond Jordan and Samaria. 

In the days of J'osbua, the Jordan Overflowed 
all ita banks. It is still, undoubtedly the Isrgeat 
river of Palestine. Although rivers are fre* 
quently mentioned in the sacred writings; v«t; 
strictly speaking, the only river in the Holy 



JOSHI. 


JOSHUA, 


Land is the Jonlan, which is sometimes de- 
aiffnated as “ the river’* without any addition, 
as is also the Nile (Gen. xli. 1 ; Ex. i. 22j 
ii. 5 I iv. 9; vii. 18, and viii, 3, 9, 11 and 
ocscasionally the Euphrates, as in Jer. xi. 18, 
In these cases, the tenor of the discourse 
must determine which is the river actually 
intended by the sacred writers. The Jordan 
rises a few miles N. E. of Paneas (better known 
under its subsequent name of Geesarea 
Philippi), at the foot of mount Hermon, a 
branch of the Antiiibanus. Its apparent 
source flows from beneath a cave at the foot 
of a precipice in the sides of which are 
several niches with Greek inscriptions. During 
several hours of its course, it continues to be 
a small insi^nifleant rivulet. Crossing the 
boKS and feus of the lake Merom, subsequently 
called Lamoclionitis, after a course of fifteen 
miles, it passes under the city of Julias, the 
ancient Belhsaida, it then expands into a 
beautiful sheet of water, the lake Tiberias, 
anciently Gennesareth, and, after a winding 
course of about sixty miles through a hollow 
valley called Kl-Olior, it empties itself into 
the lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, the Bahr-ul* 
Lut of the Arabs. Its whole course is about 
one hundred and thirty miles. Its breadth and 
depth varies, averaging in the former respect 
about thirty yards, aud in the latter, three. 
It is called, by the Arabs, Sheriat-ul Kebir. — 
Rohmon'e Travda hi Valedim and Syria, 
k'ol J,pp. 73, 71, 212. VoL 11. p 121. 

JOKKE. UiiiA? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur. Extreme height 60 feet, circumfer- 
ence 5 feet and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy wheels 
are occasionally made of this wood, which is also 
burnt for firewood. The seeds are eaten by the 
Khonds. The tree is tolerably common. — 
Captain Macdmald. 

JORHAN. SeeJoktan. 

JORHAT, in Assam. See India. 

JOROOL also Jarul. Ben a. IIind, La- 
gerstraemia regina. 

JORU. See Cotton manufactures. 
JOSEPH’S WELL, a well in the citadel of 
Cairo, 260 feet deep, sunk by a ruler named 
Joseph, about A. D. 11 00* 

JOSEPHUS, a Jew who lived about A. D. 
90 and wrote a^history of the Jews. 

JOSHANDAH. Hind. A decoction by 
boiling in water. Khisandah is an infusion. 

JOSHI. An inferior tribe of brahmins 
employed in casting nativities and fostering 
other superstitious practices of the natives. 
Their name is derived from Jotish, astrology, 
and they are known also by the names of 
Bhudurea and Dukout. The manner of the 
employment of the Joshi is described in Exodus 
xxxii. 5, where Aaron made proclamation, 


and said, ' To*morrow is a feast to the 
Lord.' Similarly before a religious ceremony, 
or festival, the officiating brahmin, or an 
appointed person proclaims, * To-morrow, or 
on such a day, such a ceremony will be 
performed 

JOSHUA, a Hebrew chief who led the 
Israelites over Jordan, B.C. 1280 and drove the 
Amoritesfrom their dwelling place near Hebron. 
Rameses JI. was then reigning in Egypt. 
Un the conquest of Canaan by the children 
of Israel, Joshua divided it into twelve parts, 
which the twelve tribes drew by lot, according 
to their families. In this division of the land 
into twelve portions, the posterity of Ephraim 
and Manasseh (the two sons of Joseph) bad 
their portions as distinct tribhs, in conse- 
quence of Jacob’s having adopted them. The 
“ northern” parte of the country were allotted 
to the tribes of Asher, Naphtliali, Zebulon, 
and Issachar ; the “ middle” parts to that of 
Ephraim, and one-half of the tribe of Manasseh : 
the “ southern” parts to those of Judah, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, aud Simeon, and the “ country 
beyond Jordan** (which was first conquered by 
the Israelites before the subjugation of Ibe 
whole land of (Canaan) was allotted to the 
tribe of Reuben. Gad, and the other half tribe 
of Manasseh. Tho tribe of Reuben obtained 
the southern parts, the tribe of Gad the 
centre, and the half tribe of Manasseh the 
northern part. The tribe of Levi indeed 
(which formed in effect a thirteenth tribe) 
possessed^ no lands. By divine command there 
were assigned to the Levites, who were ap- 
pointed to minister in holy things, without any 
secular encumbrance, the tenths and first-fruits 
of the estates of their brethren. The next 
remarkable division was made by king Solo- 
mon, who divided the kingdom he had re- 
ceived from his father David into twelve 
provinces or districts, each under a peculiar 
otlicer. The Euphrates was the ** eastern’* 
boundary of his dominions, the Philistines were 
‘‘westward” on the Mediterranean Sea, and 
Egypt was on the “ south.*’ He bad there- 
fore for hi8 tributaries, the kingdoms of Syria, 
Damascus, Moab, and Ammon ; and thus he 
appears to have possessed all the land which ‘ 
God covenanted with Abraham to give to his 
posterity. But this was only a splendid 
parenthesis in the historic page of the 
Israelites. After the death of Solomon, ten 
tribes revolted from his son Reboboara, and 
erected themselves into a separate kingdom 
under Jeroboam, called the kingdom of Israel. 
The two other tribes of Benjamin and Judah, 
continuing faithful to Rehoboam, formed the 
kingdom of Judah. This kingdom conoprised 
all the southern parts of the lands, consisting 
of the allotments of these two tribes, together 
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with 10 nuch of tU territories of Dan and 
Simoon as were intermixed with that of Judah, 
•its royal city or metropolii was Jerusalem, in 
the tribe of Benjamin. The kingdom of Israel 
included all the northern and middle parts of 
the land, occupied by the other ten tribes, and 
its capital was Samaria, in the tribe of 
Ephraim. But this division ceased, on the 
subversion of the kingdom of Israel by 
Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, after it had 
subsisted two hundred and fifty-four years 
The Holy Land fell successively into the 
hands of the Syrian kings, the Greeks and 
Bomans. In the time of Jesus Christ it was 
divided into five separate provinces, viz., 
Galilee, Samaria, Judaea, Perma, and Idnmsea. 

Galilee comprised the country formerly in- 
habited by the tribes of Issachar, Napbthsli, 
and Asher, and by part of the tribe of Dan, 
and was divided into Upper and Lower. 

Samaria included the tract of counlry which 
was originally occupied by the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh within Jordan, lying ex- 
actly in the middle between Judma and Galilee. 

The district of Pcraca comprised the six 
cantons of Abilcue, Trachonitis, Iturma, 
Gaulonitis, Datanma, and Pcripa, strictly so 
called, to which some geographers have added 
Decapolis. 

The province of Idumma was added by the 
Bomans on their conquest of Palestine. It 
comprised the extreme southern part of Judma, 
together with some part of Arabia. 

Under the Romans, Palestine was dependent 
on the government of Syria, and, about the 
commencement of the fifth century, was divid- 
ed into three parts ; viz 

1. Palaeslina Prima comprised the ancient 
regions of Judma and Samaria. 

2. Palmstina Secuiida included the ancient 
districts of Galilee and Trachonitis. 

3. Palaostina Terlia, or Salutari?, compris- 
ed the ancient Perma and Idumma. 

In the modern divisions of this part of the 
Turkish government, Palestine has not formed 
a distinct country, but has always been includ- 
ed in Sham or Syria. This latter province has 
hitherto been divided into pachalics or govern- 
ments, bearing the names of Acre, Tripoli, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, but as their extent 
usually increased or diminished, according to 
the degree of influence of the individuals to 
whom they were respectively entrusted, their 
limits have never been defined with accuracy. 
After the occupatio.i of this territory by the 
Egyptian troops (1833) it was divided into 
moudirlik or governments, and confided to 
generals of division. — RoHnaon*» Travels in 
Palestine and Syria, Vol. I, pp, 1 to 0. 
JOSS-HOUSE, a Chinese temple. 


JOSS-STICK. Anolo-Chinxse. AromiCio 

pastilles, used in temples in China. 

JOTEE, a large lamp made of paste. 

JOIH, means a high mountain, and is often 
used to signify a mountain pass.*-Afrf« 
Heney'i Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, VoU 
/,jp.91. 

JOTHAM. See Serpent. 

J OU^ a barley-corn : iu India, ah in many . 
other countries, the primary unit of measures 
of length. 

JOU, a western section of Beluchistan. 

JOUDE. The Yuti and Jadu or Yadu, 
have much in ihcir early history to warrant the 
assertion of more than nominal analogy. The 
annals of the Yadu of Jessulmer state that 
long anterior to Yicrama they held dominion 
from Guzni to Samarcaud, that they establish- 
ed themselves in those regions after the Maha- 
bharata, or great war, and were again impelled, 
on the rise of mahomedanism> within the Indus. 
As Yadu of the race of Sham or Sam (a title 
of Krishna,) they would bo Sama-Yadu ; in 
like manner as the BTiatti tribe are called 
Shaiua-b’hatti, the Ashambetti of Abul Fazl. 
The race of Joude was existing near the Indus 
in the emperor Baber’s time, who describes 
them as occupying the mountainous range in 
the first Doab, the very spot mentioned iu the 
annals of the Yadu as their place of halt, on 
quitting India twelve centuries before Christ, 
and thence called Jadu or Yadu-ka-dang, the 
* hills of Jadu or Yudu ? The peopling of all 
these regions, from the Indus to remote Tar* 
tary, is attributed to the race of Ayu or Indu, 
both words signifying the moon, of which are 
the Hya, Aswa, (Asi,) Yudu, &c.’ who spread 
a common language over all Western Asia.— • 
Tod*8 Bajasthan, Vol. J.p. 529. 

JOUD POOR and Odeypoor are usually term- 
ed in Indian hUtory, Marwar and Mewar.— 
Malcolms Central India, Vol. I,p. 519. 

JOUETS, also Biinbelots, Ek. Toys. 

JOUKA-PllUL. Hind, Helicteres isora. 

JOUK-BIN. BuiiM. Elmodendron iuteg* 
rifolia. 

JOU-KHIAO. The first and most ancient of 
the faiths iu China is that called Jou-khiao 
the Doctrine of the Lettered, of which Confu- 
cius is regarded as the reformer'and patriarch, 
it is based upon a philosophical pantheism, 
which has been variously interpreted at various 
epochs. It is believed that at a remote period, 
the existence of an omnipoteut God, a requiter 
of human actions, was not excluded from it.— 
UuciS Chmtianity, Vol. 1, p. 822. 

JOUNAL or Jaunal, Hind. Id Bohil- 
cund and the Doab land cultivated alternately 
by Bubbee and Khureef sowings. Land ia 
continual cultivation — EllioCs Hp. Close. 
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JOUNPUR, a town in the Benares province 
of the North West Provinces. 

JOUttTA also Kibiika, Buss. A tent made 
of feltj called in Mongol, gher ; several tents 
together, forming a kind of village or station, 
are called ourto. Oulous or olos, signifies in 
Mongol, empire, people ; Ordo, a chateau, or 
imperial palace. — Timkoweki't Journey to Fe^ 
Icing j Voh !• p, 12 . 

JOU/i. Pushtu. Albaji mauroruin> 

JOUZ-I-liINDJ* pKii. Cocoa-nut palm, Co- 
cos nucifera. 

JOUZ-UL-NUllUJ. Arab. Physalis angu- 
lata. 

JOUZ-MAZIL. Arab. Datura fastuosa, 
Mill, lloxh. also D. alba, Rumyh. 

JOVAKYER. A servile caste of toddy 
drawers in Malabar, inferior in social rank to 
tl»e .Tover, or Tiyar with' whom however they 
intermarry. See Jover. 

JOY AN A AMELPODI. Maleal. Ophioxy- 
lon serpen tinum. — Linn, 

JOVANA AUALI. Malrae. Nerium 
odorum — A it. 

JOVANNA-POLA-TALI. Maleal. Gri- 
num latifoliura.— /fcr6. 

JOVE. Seeindra. 

JOVER or Tiyar. A servile caste of toddy- 
drawers in Malabar. Sec Jova-kycr. 

JOVr. Hind. Ficus iufcctoria also Ficus 
t’aiela. 

JOW. Guz. Hind. Pers. Hordeum vul- 
gare, barley, 

JOWAIR. SccKol. 

JOWALA-MOOKin, the ' mouth of flame,’ 
cannon, which are consecrated before a 
battle. They are called avatars, or incarna- 
tions of Jowala-mookhi, the Etna of India, at 
the edge of whose crater the Hindu poet very 
properly places the temple of .lowali Hani, 
the terrific Kali*ma, the hindu Hecate. 

JOWKSllAR. Guz. Hind ? Jow-khar ? 
Potash. 

JOWLI. Guz, Hind. Cadaba Indies, also 
Cadjan. Anglo- Malay. 

JOWllAlf-. Ghufl’oor Khan, the first nawab 
of Jowrali, was biother-in-law of the pre- 
datory leader Arair Khan whom he repre- 
sented at the court of Holkar when Amir 
Khan quitted Malwa ou his expeditions into 
Rajpootana. The lands which had been as- 
signed to him by Holkar were guaranteed to 
him by the 12th Article of the treaty of Mun- 
disore on condition of his maintaining a body 
of fiOO liorse, the quota to be increased in 
proportion to the increasing revenue of his 
districts. In 1S42 the existing arrangement 
commuted to a yearly contribution of Hali 
Rupees 1,85,810 when the western Malwa 
contingent consoling of the troops furnished 
by Jowrali was amalgamated with the eastern 


Malwa contingent furnished by Holkar and 
Dewas. The contribution was' reduced to 
Hali Rupees 1 , 61,810 in 1889 as a reward 
for the Nawab's services during the mutinies^ 
The area of Jowrah is 878 squire miles; the 
population, 85,456 sonls; the revenue Rupees 
6 , 55 , 240 . Jowrah contains the best poppj 
growing lands in Malwa and yields yearly 
about one thousand chests of opium. The 
nawab keeps up a military force of 175 
horse and 600 foot. The nawab received a 
sunnud guaranteeing the succession to his 
state according to mahomedan law, in the 
event of the failure of natural heirs. He 
receives a salute of 13 guns.— 
uenU and Sunnudnt Vtd. IF, ji?, 343. 

JOWZAL KOWSUL. Arab. Gardenia du- 
metorum. Jowz bewa. Peks. Myristica mos- 
chata, Nutmegs. Jowz Khusif. Arab. Walnuts. 
Jovvz-mazel. Arab. Thorn apple, Datura fas- 
tuosa. Jowz-ul teib. Arab. Myristica moschaia. 
Nutmegs. 

JUAII. Hind, of Kulu, Pavia Indica ; 
Imiiaa horse chestnut. See Gunh. 

JUALA-MUKUl.Jits temple lies on the right 
bank of a little stream, over which a slender 
bridge is thrown, before the building. The 
flame is considered sacred to Dunga — Baron 
IlugeVs Travels in Kashmir and the Fanjcd, 
page 4C. 

J GANG A, The Patuah or Juanga are a 
forest race inhabiting the Tributary Mahals to 
the south of Singhboom in Cuttack, scattered 
ill the mahals or killahs of Keoiijur, Pal Leiira 
30 villages, Dhekcnal 6 villages, and Ilindole 
6 villages. In Dliekenal alone their numbers 
are stated at 1,005 persons. The stature of 
the men does not exceed 5 feet 2 inches and 
in the women 4 feet 3 inches or 4 feet 4 inches. 
Their forms are slight with little muscular de- 
velopment, and physique weak. Their face is 
shorter and broader than that of the Uriah, 
nose is flat and nostril wide. Their colour is 
not darker than the Uriah peasant. The men 
are not handsome, but the women are repul- 
sively ugly. The men dress like the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood, but all the covering of 
the women consists of two bunches of twigs 
with their leaves attached, one before and one be- 
hind, which are changed daily, and kept in their 
position by a strip of bark or a string of glazed 
earthen-wure beads passed twenty or thirty 
times round the waist and over the stems of 
the twigs, hence the name of the tribe, Pa- 
tuah, literally people of the leaf, but they 
call themselves Juanga. They also all call 
themselves Pudhan. The women also wear 
necklaces of the same kind of beads, and their 
hair is gathered together in a knot at the back 
of the head fastened by a string vvith a silver or 
brass button at each end of it. The women 
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fKIMr lib bliiikel or eonlnlig oi riigbt but sleep 
fires* Tlieirtrsditioiu are to the 
fMfii ilist they were farmerly vain of fine rireae 
IjiHid Wem WfMit to lay aside their good ololliee 
|i|!b prevent them being soiled, and wear sueb 
^t^ves when attending to the cleaning of the 
eowoliooses or other duty,- when one day» a 
thakurafd, or according to spine, 8ita, appeared 
ihd toiiimatided tliem' as a punishment for 
thdhr vanity always to wear such leavei. Dr. 
Shortt mentions that the legeod of Killnh is 
that a rishi commanded them to wear the leaves. 
They believe that if they violated these com- 
mands they would be devoured by tigers. The 
women dance in a circle to the sound of a large 
drum beaten by the men, moving round and 
round in the same measured step, occasionally 
advancing towards the musicians and then re- 
treating! but keeping the body inclined towards 
the musicians* Their villages are in the 
clearings or openings in the forest ; are small 
with about six or eight families in poor and j 
mean thatched huts of wattle and dab, each I 
family in its own dwelling. They have no | 
lands, but sometimes assist in the cultivation 
of the neighbourhood. Their avocations are 
chiefly those of the chase, using the bow and 
arrow and dogs ; they kill deer, hogs and not 
uiifrequently snakes, of the flesh of which, es- 
pecially that of the Python tnolurus, they are 
very fond. Except the cow, they are oinniverous. 
Their usual food is insipiil and nauseous roots 
(lunga, kurba and panialu,) and the seeds of 
the jungle grasses. They have no syslcm of 
caste. If they have any worship, it is one in- 
^ spired by a desire to avert evil • they, however, 

‘ deny that they worship any deity or have any 
i image, but they pay homage to nameless spirits 
who inhabit the woods and mountains, and 
' make offerings of a fowl, a goat, or rice, or spirits, 
to the genus loci. In the month Bysakh, they 
offer libations to the manes of their deceased 
ancestors. They bury their (len<l. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents and are sceties of 
revelling and drunkenness. They adhere to 
one wife unless she prove unfruitful. Like many 
of the hindoo races, they will not pronounce their 
wives* names. Their language is not similar to 
Uria,nnd it shows that they are connected with 
theMundah of Chotnh Nagpore and that their 
nearest kinsmen are the Kheriah, But in their 
resent position they are isolated from all other 
ranches of the family, and they have no sus- 
picion that they are connected with them. 
They receive the name of Patuah frwu the sola 
covering used by the women consisting of 
bunches of leaves, before and behind, stuck into 
a waist-cord. 

The Tributary Mahals of Cuttack came Into 
the possession of the Anglo-Indian government, 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
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but until 1854 we were in totil iguoraiiee of 
the presence of ihie forest raoe ; their existenes. 
was, however, known to the inhabitimte of the 
Mahals or Killshs of Keongiar, Pel Lfl^re^ 
Ohekensl, and Uindole, where they reside i tho 
tribe nre few in number, not exceediiig fortjf 
vtllsgea, and inhabit a forest region, whiob, to 
Europeans generally, from the prevalsBoe of 
jungle fever, has ever been a aealed book. Tho 
Juanga were discovered in 1854 by Mr.Samwett 
of the Bengal Civil Service, Superintendent of. 
the Tributary Mebals of Cuttack. 

Both sexes are eminently^ hideous, more 
especially the females, whose natural uglineas 
is probably enhanced by hard labour, ex- 
posure, and bad living, for all the drud- 
gery devolves on the women who seem to 
suffer from scanty food also, whilst their 
husbands have a plump and well-fed appearance. 
Tho women are also supposed to suffer much 
from the cold by night, aa they are prohibited 
from using any covering whatever, and can 
only keep up the caloric during the cold aeaeon, 
by sleeping between two blazing fires. The 
countenances of both sexes are coarso and re- 
pulsive, their faces are broad, noses flat and wide 
in the nostrils, but in complexion not mucli 
darker than their neighbours, the Uiyah, though 
the latter are a tine handsome race, whilst 
the Juanga are both ugly and diminutive, the 
men rarely exceeding Sift. 2 in. in height, 
whilst the tallest of the tvoinen is never above 4 
ft. 3 in. or 4 ft. 4 in. The Juanga women, 
are fond of ornaments, which they wear in 
the nose, ears, and hair. That for the nose 
is the ordinary nimt, or nose-ring of othey 
Indian tribes. In the ears are worn two or three 
rings, and one larger ornament worn in the 
upper part of that organ ; this latter ornament 
is bell-shaped, and not untasteful. The hair of 
tlie women is worn after the shock order of 
clievclure, but gathered into a knot at the back 
of the liesd, and fastened by a siring, each' 
end of which terminates in a brass or silver 
button* Sometimes, too, a bell-shaped or- 
nament is worn in the hair and has not a bi^ 
appearance* The effect of the Juanga costume 
on a person who beholds one of these women 
for the first times is ludicrous enough, but it 
is in the dance that such appears pre-eminently 
ridiculous. They dance in a circle to the 
music, or rather noise, of a large drum, beaten 
by the men, which marks the time, moving 
round and rounil in tho same measured atep^ 
occasionally advancing towards the muaiciansi 
then receding from them, in the performance of 
which the Juanga ladies evince a strong disposi- 
tion to attitudinize and make display. In the 
dance they bend gracefully forward at att 
angle of about 45 degrees, the left band slightly 
holding t he extremity of the long strings of 
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beads, the right band hanging down towards | 
the knee, lu aueh an altitude it must be 
evident that the stiff bundle of twigs in 
front will press inconveniently against the legs 
of the dancer as she bends forward, she there- 
fore pushes it between them towards the rear, 
tvhich necessarily forces up the rear bundle, 
and, SB the materials of the sylvan crinoline 
lire about as flexible as a birch broom, the 
effect of a dozen such tails bobbing up and 
down together in the dance is ludicrous to 
European eyes, though the Juanga themselves 
do not seem to consider the sight at all pro- 
motive of laughter. 

The Juanga know nothing of their origin, 
but are supposed to be‘ descended from the 
aborigines of the country, though some of 
them declare that tlie TVibutary Mehal of 
Kionjur was the original scat of their race. 
Others, again, and the greater number, seem 
to have no idea that their ancestry had ever 
occupied other lands than those where they 
at present reside. These people have no caste, 
nna declare that ihe^ worship no deity what- 
ever, but they certainly fear to offend a su- 
preme being, as evinced in the matter of their 
women’s costume. Moreover, when tliey find 
u particularly productive wild grape, or plum- 
tree, they, sftcritice a kid, fowl, and some rice 
to the spirits of the place, whose protection 
says Mr. Sam well, they implore, somewhat 
in these terms : — Lord, let the bears and 
tigers flee when they see us ; let them not 
meet us.** This tribe bury their dead without 
any peculiar ceremonies, and once a year, in 
the month llysakh, offer sacrifices and liba- 
tions to the spirits of their deceased ancestors. 
They have no priesthood amongst them, and no 
images are to be seen in their groves or about 
their houses. Juanga marriages are scenes of dis- 
gustingly drunken revelry, and all the roera- 
bers of the tribe, within a reasonable distance, 
nssemble at the bride’s house, and escort her 
with music and dancing to the house of the 
bridegroom ; the women then wash her feet 
in water tinged with turmeric, after which 
the ciders complete the marriage ceremony. 
’This consists, apparently, in each elder tying 
the thumbs of the bridal pair together with 
a thread, after laying his iiands on them in 
succession ; then follows the nuptial feast, at 
which the men and women eat apart from 
each other, and the night is afterwards spent 
in dancing and drinking ; the festivities on 
these occasions cominue for three days. 

The Juanga language bears no resemblance 
to the Uriya, or any of ths dialects of the 
bill tribes of Orissa, but out knowledge of 
them is still very imperfect. These people 
cal the flcshgjf all animal^ cxcc!>t the cow. 


from which they abetain, not Ihrongb any 
religious scruples it is said, but out of deferaiHio 
to the Dhekeusl rajahf whose lands they 
are permitted to live on rent free, on oondition 
of supplying him, when required,, with ardent 
spirits, which they distil from mbowa flowers 
and wild honey which is very pentiful in those 
jungles. The men, also, are bound to serve 
him as coolies, for the conveyance of bU 
baggage when he travda through the district, 
and to beat the juugle when he hunts, which 
latter duty they consider a pastime ; as, next 
to killing game themselves, their greatest 
pleasure is to see it killed by others. Their . 
quickness of sight, too, in tracking n woumled 
animal is quite wonderful ; for when no trace 
of a hoof is perceptible to the European sports- 
man, the Juanga will discover a fleer’s track, 
even some hours after the animal may have 
passi'd over fallen leaves and ground the least 
calculated for tracking an animal. They also 
hunt with dogs, of which they possess a very 
useful breed, but they have no fire-arms. 
Their expertness with the bow is quite asto- 
nishing and at eighty yards they will hit a very 
small mark and it is considered no feat to shoot 
a hare at full speed, or a bird upon the wing 
-—the latter being generally shot with blunt 
arrows. Their bows are generally of bamboo, 
and so powerful are they, as to send an arrow 
through and through a wild bog or deer; 
but they do not care to meddle with the large 
animals, and have an especial dread of the 
bear and tiger. Tins tribe do not bold any 
laud, and appear to have a strong aversion to 
agricuUure, or any other laborious employment. 
They possess but few domestic animals, and 
these they rarely kill except for sacrificial 
purposes ; thus they have to depend on the 
produce of ibo chase to supply them vviiU 
flesli, but game of all kind is so plentiful in 
those jungles, iliat the Juanga need never be 
in want of auimal food. The llesh of snakes 
is, by tlieiD, considered a peculiar cfelicacy, 
but their ordinary diet consists of edible grass, 
seeds, and roots, which must be an unpalatable 
and little nourishing kind of alimeui ; however, 
as before slated, tlm men show no symptoms of 
insuificiency of diet, for they appear plump 
and sufficiently fed, but the women have a 
meagre and half starved look, though, perhaps, 
this arises as much from want of clothing, as 
the absence of sufficient nourishment : for a 
certain degree of warmth is quite as esseutial 
as food, to maintain either man or beast in 
healthy condition. The Chenchoo of the 
(luntoor and Masulipatam jungles nuicU resem- 
ble the Juanga in their habits, and the jungles 
of Malabar contain the Holier race whose 
women, up till A, D. 1S30, wcie in the prac» 
tire of attending the market of Mangalore, in 
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similftr cMiamd.-- Dr. Coltum*s 

No* 395,' Dd. 1861. 

JDAN8A. H fKD. H^dysaram alhagi.— 

Jlf Aftl. A riv«r in Tonk. 

JDAKI. Hind. Syringa emodi also 

Sorghum vulgare. 

JUASM or JUATHEH, an Arabian tribe. 
See Joashmi — Ousele/t Travelst Fol, I. p. 154. 

JU3. Bsno. Barley, Hordeum hexastichiou. 

JU6«-See Somalt Beer-us-aomal. 

JUBA. Hind. Hibiscus Jlosa-sinensia. 

J UB Al<? UR. The headquarters of the dis- 
trict of the same name, is situated in east 
longitude 79® 59' 43" and in north latitude 23® 
9' 3 1" on the banks of the Nerbudda, in the 
Central Provioces of India. 

The district is one of the largest and most 
populous in the Central Provinces, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the Panna and Maihir, on the 
east by Rewar, on the south of Mandla, 8eoni, 
andNarsinghpur, and on the west by the Damoh. 
It lies between latitude 22^ 40' and 24® 8' 
north, and bttween longitude SU* 6' and 79' 


but there are some Lodhi chiefs who otice 
possessed ^ loeai oelsbrity« 

The following woods from JubbulporOi were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1862 ; vis- 
Teotons graudts. 

Vatioa ruDu8ta,or6urrye. 

Jtomrassos 

Uordia Maclo^. 


Dhonguu niND.I 

Terminalia arjuaa; 

Saj,^ kowah. . „ 

Pterocarpus—Beejsh. „ 
Zisyphua xylopyra or 
glabra Ghattuo. Kino. 

Troauni, „ 

Contxhirpus latifolia. 

Dhowrah. Hind. 

Boawelli a thurifera. 

8erIoo.... Hind. 

Zyziphua jujuba, 

Rher „ 

Mimosa Arabica, 

Babid „ 

Khuineo .. ... .. Hind. 

Giiujah „ 

Acacia siri.^a. Siris. „ 
Naticlea oordifolia 
Hurdoo, 


35* east and contains an area of 4,261 square ' ^ft'ioica parvifulia. 

miles. The main bodv of the district is a ! 

* i N. orientalii. Pindra. „ 


large plain of rich soil watered by the Narbada, 
the Paret, and the Hiran, extending from Sihora 
on the north to the Bhcra and Lameta ghats 
of the Narbada on the south, and from Rum- 
bhi on the east of Saukal where the Hiran 
unites with the Narbada, on the west. 
About nine miles from Jubalpore on the 
south-west, a ’considerable extent of tolerably 
pure ami beautifully saccharine white limestone 
is seen, the river cuts a deep channel through 
the mass of this rock, exposing sheer vertical 
surfaces of the white limestones iu places 220 
feet high it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the picturesque etfect of the varied outline and 
colour of the whole. Tlie locality is well 
known as the “ marble rocks.*’ Coal is found at 
Ilamghat, Laraetaghat, and near Singapur on 
the Mahanadi. The latter seam |8 eighteen 
inches thick, and is said to be poor and 
unworkable. The Lametaghat coal, pro- 
mises well. Iron is found in more than a 
hundred places, of which the principal are 
Simra, Gogri, Bolia, Agaria, Dalrora, Jauti, 
Panagar, and Lameta. The iron is worked 
entirely by native processes. The popula- 
tlbu of the district amounts to 620,201 
souls, or about 145 per square mile. The 
non-agricuUurista exceed the agriculturists by 
about 85,000. The people are for the most 
pert Gond, Gond-Rajpuf, Lodhi, Ponwar, 
Kurmi, Kahar, Dhimar, Dher and Ghamar. 
There are also brahmans, both from the Maha- 
rashtra, and from Maihurr, Kayatha from Faruk* 
habad and elsewhere, and mahomedans. There 
are now no Good landholders of any importance. 


Jymuugul 


Aoaoia leuoophtos f 

Rohnes Huro* 

Loudya.... ... t, 

CoDocarpus myseti- 
folium Kardahee. ^ 
Eiigsnia jambolana. | 

Tamau „ 

Dalbsrgia sisaoo. 

Tin or Siaao „ 

Paadui* „ 

Careya arborea. 
Kumbeo......... „ 

Hurrah.... f, 

Btaaia luugiColia, 

Mowah 

Diospyros obenum 
Aaolepias roses, 

D todhee ,p ' 

Uvuru, Korea. ,, 
Urowia tiliififolia. 

Daniin „ 

Dalbergia latlfolia. 

Slsdoo ,, 

Acacia procera. 

Qurraree „ 

Ccdrela tuna. Toon. „ 
Hardwickia binata. 

Unjiin „ 


It will be observed that many of the botani- 
cal names nnd synonyms are incompatible, — 
Cal.Ca(,£x.o/m2. 

JUBBULP()RB HEMP. Crotalaria tenuifo- 
Ifa, is a perennial plant, native of Coromandel, 
which grows to 6 or 9 feet high and yields this 
fibre. It is considered equal to Russian hemp, 
and bears a heavier weight. 


Kiud and quality of 
rope. 

.S 

Govern- 

ment 

Proof. 

Breaking 

weight. 

Oiled Jubbulpore Hemp, 

Ins. 

Ct. qr. lb. 

1 

Ot. qr.lb. 

Artillery Trices 

Uutarred do, superior four 

3 

3a 0 0 

43 2 0 

Strand, plain laid. 

Untarred Dbuiicbco (Res- 
ehynomene cannabina 

3i 

43 0 0 

83 0 O' 

Rox), Sesbania aculcata. 

3i 

49 0 0 

7o 0 0 

Pino apple fibre ... . 

JL 

42 0 0 

67 Q 0 


A good deal of the value of ibis plant is 
supposed to be the result of the climate and 
soil in which it is grown. 

JUBANEE. Beno. Lovage, Liguiticttm 
ajouaii. 

JUBAR. The Bibor, Jubar, and Knits, or 
Kolita, are populatbns to the north and caat 
of the Abor and Misbmi localities, on the 
drainage of the Brahmaputra. 

JUBBULPORE, the total area of the distriot 
of Jubbulpore, inclusive of Biijeragoguvb,,snd 
the villages of Nagode and Myhere Tying with^ 
this tahsil proved' to be 4,801 square miles, 
Filibheet the chief town of the Jebanabad sub- 
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of the Bareilly district, has a popalaiion 
of 27,900 souls inhabiting 6,116 himses. It 
dcriTea its name from a sect of Bunjarra called 
"Peerca,” and “Bbeet,”a •tructore,oT anything 
raised above the ground, the entire name im- 
plying the lodgment or Tanda** of Peerea 
Bunjarra. They first established themselves at a 
place DOW called*^ old Pilibheet,” and removed : 
to the site of the present town about the year I 
1740 *on the invitation of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, the then ruler of Bareilly, and in fact | 
of all Bohilcund ; the town was subsequently 
fortified, and the old bastions and curtains of 
it are alill standing though dilapidated and 
broken^ Pilibheet is the great emporium of 
northern Bareilly and the adjacent Terni and 
bills, and its timber and rice marts are un- 
equalled in all Rohilcuud, The far famed Pili- 
bheet rice is grown in the northern low Terai 
lands, and the finest and beat quality sells at 
3 seers per rupee, whilst tlie price of the 
coarser or inferior deseription varies from 8 
to 1 1 seers per rupee. Numbers of fiat bottom- 
ed boats are annually built at Pilibheet and 
floated down to Puttehgurh, where they ordi- 
narily sell for about 200, or 250 rupees each, 

JU3HA, ia a long outer garment, generally of 
cloth, worn by learned and respectable mahome- 
dans, it is a large wrapping gown, with sleeves, 
at the wrists, but wide above, open in front, 
and 80 wide, as to admit of being folded 
round the body ; the one side lapping broad* 
Iv over the other ^ it very much resembles 
tbe Persian ** barounee,*’ but in Persia is com- 
monly made of coarser materials. The Kho- 
mani jubha ia most commonly made of brown, 
or reddish grey woollen; and frequently of 
camera hair. It is a very good external cover- 
ing, its close texture not readily admitting 
tlm wet, and in a great measure excluding the 
wind. In India, it is made of muslin or 
cotton, or chintz .— Journey into 
Khor<ua% p. 260. 

JUBHLA. See Sudra. 

JUBUSA. Bbno. Hebrew Manna plant. 
Alhagi maulrornm. 

JUBUNSEBIE. A river near Moraunpoor 
in Itangpoor. 

JUOn-OHSE. A lying-in woman. 

JUD^A. At the present day, the only 
important town within the limit of Judasa, 
ia Hebron, anciently called Arba and Heijath* 
Arba. It is' twenty miles from Jerusa- 
lem. Abraham, Sarah, and Isaac wera buried 
near Hebron in the cave of the Machpelab. 
Gen. XXV. 7> 8, 9, 10.) Their tombs are pre- 
tendedly ibown by the mahomedan population. 
•— IZoftHUoii's Trawls in Palestins and Syria. 
Fol. 7, p. 166. 

JUDAISM. See Kamnd. Semitic racea. 

. JUDDBB. A clast of masheekh. 


JUDEN-PECH. Gam Bitumen- v ; 

JUDGALI or.JETHGALl. The langi^ 
of Lus, is almost similar to tba^ of ^ Sind- 
The name is evidently derived from that^ the 
tribe. -fPottinffir^s Travels in Behos^siftt^ 
and Scindst p. SO. 

JUDI MARA. Mauau Grapto phyllum 

hortense. — iWes. 

' JUDISIirHIRA. Thirty princes in a regu- 
lar lineal descent from Jiuluf^ra succeeded 
him on the throne of Indrapastha, but, ex- 
cepting their names, little mor6 but been re- 
corded of them. The last of the Pandoo race 
was Kafhemaka, who is said to havO been de-’ 
throned and put to death by his Own minister, 

JUDOON; a pathan race who inhabit a 
tract below the Hiissunzye country and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the Bntish 
town of Turbeila, and thence stretching west^ 
ward. In this tnact the most notable place is 
Mount Mababun, of classical celebrity. They 
have been supposed to be Rajputs, but they are 
pathans who speak Pushtoo. The Judoon never 
molested British subjects or lands, and up to 
1850, the British had no relations with them. 

Beyond the Judoon country on the north- 
west, is Booneer or Bunoor. It is a rugged 
country, extending from the lower range of the 
Hindoo Coosh downwards to hills which com- 
mand the Chumla valley and tho central plain 
of the Eusufzye. On its western frontier, 
agaiu, lies the Swat territory. The Boonero 
people could muster a force of some thou- 
sands ; they appear to be on good terms with 
their neighbours, the Swatee. In 1849 they 
aided some British subjects, at Loondkbor in 
Eusufzye, who refused to pay revenue ; but they 
bad generally abstained from molesting British 
subjects. Near them are the Swat, Raneezye and 
lower Osmanklieyl tribes, the two latter being 
subordinate to the former, — Camphell^ p. 87. 

JUDOO-PALUNG, Bang. Salicornia in- 
dica. 

JUDWAR. Arab, Curcuma zedoaria. 

JUFT. Rub, Juften, Ger. Russia leather. 

JUGANICHUKUR.TEL? Hind. Gmelin;i 
arborea.— AJoicA, 

JUGDALIE. a village and pass in Aff- 
gbanistan, so pamed fropa the former abun^ 
dance of the Jigde, or Sanjid (Elocagnus) of 
which not a tree waa found by MoorcrofL— - 
Moorcrofi's Travels^ Vol, II, p, 87 8- 8ee 
Jagdalah. 

J UG GERNAUTH TURKOPUNCH ANUM, 
Bauzmit tutor to Sit William Jones, oompil^ 
the digest of Hindoo laws, under the patrot^ge 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

JUGQUBI. Can. , Mar. also Kurwat, Cait. 
Mar. Antiaris seceidort. 

JUGGUT COONT, the point of land beyond 
Dwarioa, the last stronghold of the Yadti race 







wlm iHeir pfmr vat eaitingaisbed. It waa. 
at JuggQt Cooot, the Jigat point, of KoKliali 
akeps, wborp the. BadhtUt a branch of the 
]^htpr, eatibliahed theipa^lvea.— 7<od*« fia* 
Joitidn^ VoL I. p. 409 ; ii. 917. 

JUGUI, Mezeng, and Lull are tribes class- 
ed as mnaaulmaos in Bokhara, but they seem 
to be similar to gypsies, their women go unveil- 
ed, and the men are careless in their religious 
duties. Numbers of them are established at 
Bokhara, and other towns, as medical men and 
telling fovtones and horse dealings ; such as 
lead a wandering life, encamp in tents of a 
coarse cotton stuff called *' bez.*' They have 
permission to halt near all the lakes and rivers 
of the Khanat, whenever those places are not 
previously occupied by Uzbeks ; in consequence 
qf which a great number of them are dispersed 
along the banks of the Zarafshan, near Sa- 
mar&id, while others encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Karakul. 

JUGLANDACE;^, the walnut tribe, an 
order of plants, including many valuable timber 
trees. There are in the East Indies, three 
wciea of the genus Juglans and three of 
Eogelhardtia, viz. Roxburgbiana, Wallichiana, 
and Golebrookiana- — lioxb, 

JUGLANS ARGUTA. Wauich. Thect- 
^a, 6 uem« Grows in Burroah, J. regia, in 
dentral Asia,Engelhnrdtla Roxburgbiana in the 
monntains on the north east of India, and E. 
Wallichii at Penang and Singapore. But 
though the great portion of the genus Juglans 
has been now placed under Caryn, common in 
North America, J. regia extends from Greece 
and Asia Minor, over Lebanon and Persia, 
probably all along the Hindoo Koosh to the 
Himalayas, it is abundant in Cashmere, Sirmore, 
Kemaon, and Nepal A new species occurs on 
Caucasus ; and J. arguta, was found by l)r. 
Wallich as far south as Taong Dong.— iroyfe'a | 
III. Him. Hot. p. 842. Voipi. Uoxh. 

JUGLANS CAMllUUM. Loub. Syn. of 
Aleurites triloba. 

JUGLANS CATAPPA. Louit. Syn. of 
Terminalia catappa. — Linn^ 

JUGLANS BEGIA.-Zm. 


Than, Khor, Ks, Darga 
of Cbenab and Ravi. 
Xa boUng ol Ladak. 

Walnut tree Eko. 

'Dun of Kaagra. 


Starga of Lndak. 

Ughz : Wegbz, of Trans- 
Indus. 

Akrot, Pees. Him 

Charznagbz... „ 


The walnut tree grows throughout Central 
Asia and Ecoordingto Darwin occurs wild in the 
Caucasus and N. W • Himalaya* In J uUundur, 
however, it U not a forest tree, butia cultivated 
by zemindars on their own estates. Ibe 
ti;iattk.oCn very old tree is from 15 to 18 feet; 
wood bard, light and strong, of a dark brown 
colour, beautifully veined^ and receives a high 
polish ; the wood ia used principally for cabinet 


making purposes, and for gunatocke ; pot spill' 
ject to worms, nor liable to warp» Jt is there a 
gooil timber tree, and bears a fruit in niiielh 
esteem. It is found in the Sutlej vallej; betweea 
Rimpur and Sungnam at an elevation, of. 7,^000 
to 9,000 feet. This fruit ripens well at fangif 
but not much higiier, and its pericarp ooutalna 
; iaanto and gallic acid in abundance. The P^t 
i is emulsive, and very rich in a valuable dryipg 
oik The walnut, ia found iti partieulaHy 
great abundance, on the shores of tne Caspian 
sea, but it has been so long naturalized in ttl- 
rope, as to give it a place among the European 
trees. The wood is soft and ilexible, and 
easily worked, but while young is of little 
value, being very white, and liable to bc.aU' 
tacked by the worm, but as it grows older, thn 
colour becomes brown, sometimes very beautk 
fully veined. In the south of Franoe, tbn 
wooden shoes of the peasantry are made ol 
walnut. That wood is considered the best 
which has grown in a dry soil, althoygls In 
such a situation, the timber is not so quiok of 
growth, as when the ground is rich and moists 
In the N. AV. Himalaya, the tree grows wildn 
but the cultivated trees yield the really gop4 
fruit, of which two kinds are sold, one with n 
thick shell, and one which .has a thin shell, 
called " k.agbazi akhrot’* ; is more esteemed, 
and tells at a higher price. In Kanawar wal- 
'nuts sell at 1,000 per rupee. Punji ia famons 
for them and the tree grows there pt an elenH 
tion from 7,000 to 9,000 feel. In thosa 
regions, the tree is valuable for the fruit M 
well as the wood, which from old trees is darl9* 
coloured and handsome. 

The husks and root of the walnut both yield 
a dye, which is much used by gypsies and thee- 
I tri^l performers for staining the skin brown^ 
It is also used by cabinet-makers and joiners 
to slain white and yellow woods of a dark- 
brown or black colour, like that of the walput.' 
In the preparation of the dye from the husks, 
they should be allowed to rot, and then boiled 
in water, adding to the decoction fresh water, 
according to the colour required to be produeda 
by the solution. The sap of the walnut tree 
contains a large quantity of saccharine matter ; 
and ill some countries the trees are tapped for 
the purpose of obtaining the aap, which by 
evaporation is converted into sugar. It ia alto 
in many parts of Earope and Asia fermented 
and made into wine, and a spirit ia ako dia* 
tilled from it. The leaves of the wa|du^ as 
well as other parts of the tree, contain a large 
proportion of alkali in them and in some parts 
of France they are collected and burned lor 
sake of the potash contained in the aabea. 
The bark of the leaves, the busks, and the' oil 
of the walnut have all been used in niedieini, 
and had at one time a great reputation. All 
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jagannatha. 


JULLALBA. 


p«it8 of the plant, excepting the albumen of tbe donation. It vns supposed by Ward that not' ‘ 
se^, possess a bitter principle, which acts as a less than 100,000 rupees a year ate ttwwn 
tonic and an anthelmintic, and has been its from the hindoos by the brahmns of 
pthi recommendation as a medicine. Cowley, temple.— IKard’a Vievt of the Hindua, Fos; 
in his * Plants,' sums up the virtues of the //. 9. 


Walnut in the following lines 

**On barren Roalps^he makes fresh honours grow. 

Her tiniljcr U fur various uRce good : 

The carver she supplies with useful wood. 

She makes the painter e fading colours last. 

A table she affords uh, and repast* 

>Vea while we £ea>»t, her oil our lamp supplies. 

The rankest poison by her virtues dies; 

The mad dog’s foam and taint of raging skies. 

The Pontic king, who Iive<l where poTsons^grew, 

Skilful in antidotes, her virtues knew.** 

Anglers Jem ploy ran infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which it speedily brings to 
the surface.— Bnff. Cyc, Mr. Sammll in the 
“ Aalatic Researches,*' Colburn's Journal 
United Service Magazine, No. 305, Oct 1861, 
p, 2H2* Darwin. Col, Lake quoting Balfour ^ 
p. 138, in Powell's Hand* Book, Vol. l.p. 588. 
ClcgJiorn's Punjab Report, p. 65. O'Shaiigh* 
nestg, p, 605. The Book of frees, p* HI, 142. 
C leghorn's Punjab Report, bg Dr, Honigberger, 
p, 292. 

JUGL.VN8 THICOCCA, 

Ta-soung-Iet-wah... Borm. 

This tree is found on the banks of the streams 
hi the Pegu district, but is scarce «— it is a 
hard strong timber. Wood, white colored, 
adapted to every purpose of house-building.— 
McClelland, 

JUGNf. Hind. Oxide of manganese. 
8re Injni. 

J0GO-DE-LIMON^. Sp, Lemon juice. 
Citric acid. 

JUG-RAJ. Hind. Amongst the hindoos 
of India, the act of abdication confers the title 
of Jugr^ ; or when they conjoin the authority 
of the son with the father, tlie heir is styled 
Jivaraj. Four instances of this are on record 
in the annals of Boondi. — Tod, 

JUG RANI Hind. Queen of the world. 

JUGUDDHATUT. S.iN3. from jUg&t, the 
world, and dhatri, an upholder. 

JAGUDISHA. Sans, from j^g&t, the world 
and ishd, lord. 

JAG.4DGOURI. SaNB. from j&gfit, the 
world, and gourd, light yellow. 

JAGANNATHA. Sans, from jngdt, the 
world, and nai'hS, a lord The temples of 
Jagannai'ha in Orissa have been endowed by 
several rich Hindoos : raja Ram Krishna-deva 
gave two villages, the rents of which were 
about 4,000 rupees annually : Nimoo-mulliku 
of Calcutta gave daily one rupee, or Rs. 36^ 
annually ; and his children continue the 
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JAGANNAT’HA.KSHBTRA. Sans. J^dt* 
the world. nat*ho, a lord, and kshdljS, a plaoe. 

JUGUT, a river of Almorah. 

JUGUT KOONT. Hind. The world’s end, 
on the coast of Saurashtra.— See Juggut# 

JUGUT MUDUN. Beso. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. Justicia gendarussa. 

JUGUT-MU. Peus. aUo^ Kali-Shumbali. 
Hind. Jnstlcia gendarussa. 

JUGYU-DOOxMOOR. Bind. Wild fig. 
Ficus glomerata. 

JUHAD-FI SUBEEL ILLAH, a holy war 
of the mahomedans ; a jabat. 

JUHAZ (lit, n ship), or Bayra, a ceremony. 

JUl-PONA. Beng. Khiuacantbus communis. 
— A^ccs. 

JUJfA or JAZIA. Pers, A poll tax, 
levied at Yezd on the Parsees. See Jazia. 

JUJUBE TREE. Eso. Zizyphus jujuba. 
— Lam, *• Unab" is the jujube fruit. 

JUK. Hind. Impatieus, Sp. 

JULAM ERICH, a Kurd territory north 
of the pasholik of Bagdad* ,, See Iran ; Kur« 
distaii. 

JULDAUA. PuNj. Armeninca vulgaris.— 
Lam. 

JULG, Ur., a great Turanian scholar. 

JULGURGUR. Beng. Coixaquatica. 

JULIAN ERA, invented by Joseph 
Julius Scaliger about the middle of the 16th 
century, is a period of 7930 years, .arising 
from the multiplication of the Cycles of the 
sun, moon and indict ion, or of the numbers 28, 
19 and 15, its epoch commencing on the Ist 
January of the 706th year before the creation. 

JULIDINA, a group of fishes of the family 
Labridm* 

JULIENNE OIL. Oil of Hesperis matro- 
nalis. 

JUL-JATRA, On the l4th(Sudi), or 29th, 
is a solemn festival in honour of Vishnu. It is 
called the Jul-jatra, from being performed on 
the water, ** Jul.” The raua, chiefs, minis- 
ters, and citizens, go in procession to the lake, 
and adore the ** spirit of the waters,” on which 
floating lights are placed, and the whole surface 
is illiirafnaled by a grand display of pyrotechny. 
On this day, '* Vishnu rises from his slumber 
of four months a ficorative expression to 
denote the sun’s emerging from the cloudy 
months of the periodical floods,— Tod's Ilajks* 
than, Vol, L p, 598. 

JULLALEA, or Khakeea, a class of 
faqirs. 
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JITUAVDHUR. 


JULLAKDHUB. 


JULLA^ or JAliLAL^.ihe terrible atiribotes 
of the 

JULLAI^UD^DlN^kA-KUNDAN. a cere- 
■lony, 

JULAIiABAT), n name giren by Akbar to 
tbc towii of' Afaft'on the banks of the Jumna 
after^ his own title of Jalat-ud-Din. By A 
public edict he abolished the salutation of 
•Salam Aiaikoom/* substituting “ Allaho 
Akbar/* and the reply of J»l-i-jalaliho in 
both of which are parts of his mime, Julal- 
ood«Deen Mahomed Akbnr.’* The Sipah 
Balar was ordered to see that the same ex. 
clamations were made at meals ; and the 
Aftabii the rupee, and several other coins of 
his reigii as well as bis seal, bore the inserip* 
tion Allaho Akbar Jal-i Jallaliho. There ore 
several instances' of Arail being raention<Ml 
prior to Akb«r*a time. Iii the Tarikh-l- 
Budaoni it is stated that the pergunnah of 
Arail was in A. H. 977, before the composition 
of the Ayeen-bAkherce, given in jageer to 
raja Ram Chund ^EllioCs S-iipp. Gloss. 

JULLANDIIUR. The Kolmtan of Julian- 
dliur is interesting ethnologically. The revenue 
of the rajah of Mundi is reckoned at four lacs 
of rupees a year, much of which is derived from 
salt and ihe half is paid to the British Govern- 
ment. ^ Tiie hamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri 
pass, in the Jullandhur Kohistan, seldom 
contain more than from lifieeu to twenty 
houses, ^ Single houses are nutuerous, and, 
from being scaltered amongst the fields, give 
an agreeable variety to the bold landscape. 
This distribution of houseii arises from lands 
available for cultivation being usually of 
small extent and widely separated, and conse- 
quently unable to siippoit large communi- 
ties, It is also imperatively necessary for the 
husbandman not to place a ravine or any 
other impediment between his hut and his 
fields, AS all communication with them would 
probably be cut off during the greater part of 
the rains, an important season of the year iu 
Lidia, Iho natives of ISookeyt, Muiidee, and 
Xooloo, in the Kohistan of the Jullundhur, 
have sallow complexions but appear to be of 
the same race as the inhabitants of Busahir. 
In fact many of the coolies employed in carry- 
ing baggage between Simla and Kalka are men 
from these States, who are attracicd there by 
the wages, which average one anna a day in their 
own districts, but from four to six annas on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, The men are generally 
tall and strong, but few of tlieni are handsome. 
Many of the young women are pretty, but at 
the age of ffO or 25 become coarse and stout. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same. 
It consists of a drab-colored woollen frock, 
trowsers of the same, or of leather, and a flat 


skul} cap, generally black, with findals made* 
of coarse grass* The woollen cloth calkcl 
puttoo is manufactured by tkem^lYcs and 
resembles thick coarse blanketing. It is eohi 
in piecea of 10 inches iu width and about 
feet in length at 2 Rs. 8 As., or ^ Ha. a pieenn 
according to the quality. Both sexes wear a 
girdle around the waist, and the men generally 
go bare-legged during the hot weather, they 
seldom, if ever, wear shoes, the richer classeiit 
however, wear worsted stockings and shore 
when they go out. The women, inetead of the 
cap, sometimes have a colored piece of eVAh 
tied rouiid^ the head, and occasionally twjs^ 
their hair into one long plait, the end of which 
is then ornamented with slips of colored cloth 
or shreds of worsted. The plait is by no 
means unbecoming to ihe young. The dress 
of the women on the western side of the 
Seukandir range consists of a tightly fitting 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite 
color is a light yellowish chocolate, whilst the 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some 
other dark color. A veil is thrown over the 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they 
meet a European they stop and turn their 
backs to him until he has passed. The men 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those 
on^the^ plains. The women of Kooloo and the 
adjoining states are inordinately fond of orna^ 
meiits. These are of the usual description, with 
the exception of mother o*pcarl amulets, which 
both men and women use, consisting of small 
thin plates of mother o’pearl of various sizes 
and engraved with mystical figures. Several 
of these are hung around the neck and bang 
conspicuously on the chest. Tolyandry is 
said to be unknown amongst them, nor am 
they guilty of infanticide, but polygamy is ge- 
neral. Travelling is generally performed in 
the janpaun by those who can afford it. The 
janpaun is like a large tray with a pair of 
bamboo shafts behind us well as in front. Ladies 
have theirs covered over with scarlet cloth. 
All agricultural labors, with the exception of 
ploughing, are performed by the women, while 
the men sit idling at home, grain crops arc 
cut with the sickle, and burdens are usually 
carried in the kilta or large conical baskets 
haiiging over the shoulders onto the back, 
which is the general mode of carrying loads in 
the Himalaya mountains. 'I he mountaineers 
of those parts had Jong been in the habit of 
ill. treating their wives, and on the iiitroduotiou 
of English laws the desertion of their hus- 
bands by the women was pretty general. The 
men of Kooloo laid their grievances before the 
proper authority, by whom they were told that 
since, before the British rule, they valued their 
ratilo more than their wives, thev must now 
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the chstom; and lake greater care of 
ihelr If iVes, h aystern pf vahiatioh they evidanilv 
* ibhld not appreciate, as wives were more plehti* 
/di tban cattle. About Subatkoo one some* 
times sees infants wrapped up like little mum* 
mies and laid iu such a position that a sroall rill 
of water falls on their h^ads. These infants are 
usually watched by some elderly female whilst 
their mothers ^re employed in the fields. I^e 
natires believe that this ordeal strengthens the 
children and renders them hardy, and that it 
cures dysentery and various other diseases. 
But the common object is to keep them asleep, 
and this is found to be the most efTectual 
meank 6f so doing. It is not knbvTn whe- 
ther the inhabitants of the mountainous 
district on the right bank of the Sutlej adopt 
this plan or not. They dread the evil eye, 
and have recourse to witch finders, who 
feign the power Of discovering evil spirits 
which wander oVcf the mountains in the tangi- 
ble form of witches. If a cow or any other 
livinu creature die, its death is immediately 
attributed to some evil eye, and a witch finder 
is employed to discover it. ' This impostor 
having selected some old woman who had no 
means of propitiating him by gifts, places his 
victim iu the centre of a group, whilst all 
interested in the ense sit around her in a 
circle. He then dances round the poor creature, 
and ultimately nods his head towards her, 
whereupon all the lookers on do the same, 
which coincidence is ‘ deemed a sufficient 
proof of guilt. Formally she was subsequently 
condemned to be burnt to death. But since 
thAt district became a British province and 
these inhuman’ proceedings have not . been al- 
lowed to take place, they declare the victim 
of their superstitious credulity an outcast, and 
jftifuse her the commonest necessaries of life, 
thus she is abandoned to her fate, and wotild 
probably starve to death, but for the timely gilt 
of a goat or a sheep by some one of her rela- 
tives to the witch finder, who forthwith fastens 
the gi'iilt on some other person in the hope of 
extorting a present, in a similar matmer from 
the relatives of the person last accused. 

The inhabitants of the Chumba range apoear 
to be a different race of men. They are shorter I 
and appear much stronger, and are certainly 
cleaner about their persons. They call them- 
selves Rajpoots, and say they' bt'long to the j 
Guddeejat. They are sharp and able to im- 
pose upon their less knowing neighbours. Most 
of the witch finders are of the Chumba Gudde^. 
AVh0n Europeans made their first appearance iu 
the Kangra valley these men had very alight 
notions of caste and would eat or drink any 
thing the former gave them, wherc'is, since 
their contact with the natives of the plains, they 
have become as bigotted as any hindu. The 


Chumba Quddee day always be )ta6^ % 
their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to tmu 
down over the ears like ai» Englisk' trkvall^ 
cap. As the traveller proceeds from the plains 
into the interior it is jpty ii^erfating ^ remfuk 
the gradual change in the features^, from ; thfO 
Ilindoostani to the tartar-like^ pouotenaneia of 
theLahouli. These Isst area totally distinct rape 
from the people of Kooioo or the Chuinba Qsddi 
range. The Lahouli are w short sturdy 
of men, very ugly apd filthily dirty- Tha wo* 
men are decidedly plain. The costume of both 
sexes consists of a pair of loose wooden draw- 
ers, with a frock of the same material, whilst a 
I wrapper is also often wound around the body 
by being thrown over the shoulders and fasten- 
ed by a brass clasp iu front. Their dress, gene- 
rally of a black color, is of a kind of plaid, and 
their caps are of the same. The women wear 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the 
back of the head with a profusion of red wool 
and colored threads, or comb it back off the 
forehead, tying it in a lump behind, and adorn* 
ing it in a similar manner. Around the fiat 
circular caps arc strung large white shells like 
cowries, glass beads, and pieces of amber. 
Around their neck, both men and women wear 
amulets of mother o'pearl, pieces of amber, tur- 
quoises and other precious stones. Each man 
has, banging to his belt, a tinder pouch and a 
brass instrument for striking fire; with many 
other non-descript implements. They spend 
six months of each year in Kulu on account of 
the severity of the winter season in Lahoul. 
Tne greater part of that time they pass in dan- 
cing and drinking. On their jubilees, they set 
off fireworks and make a tremendous noise, 
whilst the women dance. These exhibitions do 
not terminate until they are all too drunk to 
continue tliem. All the mountaineers are fond 
of spirituous liquors, especially of brandy, but 
do not often drink to excess. In tlmir orgies, 
the women ate ridiculously decked out, 
especially the aged dames. Many of the young 
damsels have beautiful eyes, of which they make 
the utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
their long cuea of hair, and felt caps stuck 
coquettishly on one side, and the peculiar bunchy 
knot peeping out behind, to say nothing of the ' 
ornaments, produce a most ludicrous effect, 
whilst they shuffle and wriggle their bodies 
about in the dance. The men continue either 
quietly looking on or beat tom-toms and other 
instruments. It is a custom to add the names 
of adjacent towns, villages, or places of note, thus 
the plgce and town are spoken of asShujanpoor 
Tira ; the Bui Dhoon is called Sookeyt Muudi 
also Kangra BhaWnn ; and Pallam Puttiar, &c., 
are terms commonly used. 

The following elevations obtained from Capt. 
A. Cunningham are to be taken as approxi- 
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maiianit they nay be 100 ^ either more or bir<1 is personatccf by an image/ instead of ibi 
leas than the truth ioolsee.-^ Siiioi^ 

Adlnanagitr, ft. 1*00 HoshiarpOor, ft. 1300 JULPAI. Bbno. Ktceoi^Arpus prinofdea. - 

Pathankoti 1300 Kumleh-gurh..... 4258 JUL-PAPRA. Bbno. MoIIu^o triphylla. 

Noorpoor 1605 Nan Ghaut 3009 JULPA. Saks, to sptak, from jaJp, to 

Kotila 137 h Rfljapoor ditto.... 2500 speak. 

l^Hiigra 2647 Sekunder ditto... 5430 JUMAKlUd. Greek. Calotropis gigantea. 

Joaia Mukhi.^. 1805 Jaintri ditto 5632 JUMAL-CHOON I'J, or' Jumal bal, a 

Tiva . ... (rnfirni* nA«a CfirfimoilV. 


Miiiidl 2637 Tiri ditto...... ... 6484 

Sultnnpoor 4584 

Kungra is situated in latitude 31® 57*; 

longiri^de 76® 4*. Near Jullundhur, just after 
leaving Buttail is a heap of stones in the centre 
of the road. This is a cairn forined by Tartar 
tribes, who invjtrinbly pass theiii on their right 
hand as well as throw a fresh stone on the pile. 
These piles of stones are noticed in Lloyd’s 
and Gerard’s ** Travels in the Himalaya” 
also in the Travels of the Russian Mission 
through Mongolia to China, by George 

Timkowski, and in the Journal of the Ben- 
gal .Asiatic Society, April 1859, page 385. 
These roust not be confounded with the conical 
piles raised on conspicuous points or peaks in 
honor of their gods by almost every tribe of 
mountaineers in the world, whilst they are in a 
state of barbarism. It is also a favorite prac- 
tice of the Mongols in Central Asia to erect 
these heaps to the honor of their gods, by whom 
tliey are called obos.” A curious custom 
is practised in the neighbourhood of Mun- 
di-nuggur in the ‘Bul-Dlioon or valley of 
Sookeyt Mun<li in the Kohistan of Jullundhur 
where the women, gaily dressed, assemble in 
groups to greet the stranger with songs as he 
enters each. villai'e for which honor he is ex- 
pected to bestow a rupee on each knot. 

The following trees are of frequent occur- 
rence iu topes and avenues in the Julluadur 
Doab ; — 

Acacia Arabica. Melia seinpervireni. 

Acacia siiisso. SaJmalia Malabarica. 

Dalbergia siasoo. Cordia latifolia. 

Acacia inodesta. Ficus religius.o, 

Bhretia loevis. Ficus Indica. 

Murus. 

^Ckghoru*8 Punjab Report, p, 83, Journal of 
the Asiatic Soddi/ of Rental, p, 408, No, 
coil, Ap 'd 1849. MoorcrofCs Travels, Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society^ April 1839, pp, 321, 
887. Masson* B Journeys. 

JULOSTYLI8 ANGU8TIFOLIA, Thw. 

Kydia anguatifolia. Am. 

A middle sized tree of the south of Ceylon, 
not uncommon,— TAw. En, PI. Zeyl, p. 30. 

JULOT8URG, also written Jalot sarg, is a 
ceremony which is gone through, when a pond, 
hoalee or well, is married. The only difference 
between this and the Bunotsarg is that the 


JUMALGOTA. Hind. The Croton tiglium, 
a small tree, leaves alterrti;te, ovate, cordate, from 
three to five inches loiig nnd two or three broad j; 
yields the croton oil.->/«^,gy. gee NepaUlab 
oil ; Oil ; Croton si'ed. 

JUMA“KAT. IJiNo. Thursday, 

JHMBA. Malay. A land measure, 13 feet 
square, or 141 feet superficial ; in Penang, the 
twentieth part of an orlotig, which is li acre. 
— Simimnd'i Oict. 

JUMBAGAM MARAM. Tam. A species 
of Pterocurpus, common about Nelambore and 
Wynand, a la«‘ge tree, wood used for building 

and fencing gardens, said to be durable. 

Mcivei‘, J/. E. 

. JUMBIZ or Jumiz. Hind, Aquila imps- 
rialis. Bechst. 

JtTMBOO. Hind. A metal water pot, 
JUMI300. Bbng, Eugenia jambolana. 
JHMBUDVVIPA : in hindu cosmogany, the 
continent south of Malta Meru, in which men 
reside. — Hardfs Eastern Monach ism, p. 437, 
JUMBU-NAWEL PALLAM. Tam. Euge- 
nia jambos. 

JUMD CHINL Auab. Soda. 

JUMMA MUSJID, In India, the common 
appellation of the principal mosque of a town. 
That of Delhi close to the Chundney Chowk| 
is built of great blocks of red sandstone, 
with three domes of white marble, and raised 
upon a terrace fifty feet high. It is a noble 
sample of mahomedaii architecture ; and one 
of the grandest temples ever raised by map. 

It is the second most remarkable building in 
India being next in rank to the Taj. Had it 
been wliolly of white marble, the grandeur and • 
effect would Ijave been immeasurably greater, ' 
as it is, the jed stone of the coloriades, and the 
pavilions, and the court yard, and the gateways, 
seems to be a blemish in the design, though it 
may have beeh intended to set off more the 
beauty of the white marble of the mosque by 
contrast. It is the highest building in £ 
Delhi, towering above every other object, and 
seen from every part of the city. The mosquft 
itself rises on the west of the platform indicat- 
ing the direction of Mecca. In shape, it is an' 
oblong, two hundred and one feet in length 
and one hundred and twenty feet in breadth. 

The top is surmounted by three magnifici^ii^ 
domes of white marble, crowned with richly, 
gilt copper domes. The flags are about ihri 
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JUMKi. 

feet lon^, by one and a half broad, and their 
number is 900, capable, aa it evidently appear- 
ed of holding 2,000 persona. Tbe Jumtba 
musjeed was comoienced in 1629 and finished 
in 1648. It is said to hove cost ten lacs of 
rupees. — Tr. of Hind. VoL IL p, 282-287. 

JUMMAT-KHANA. Hind. A meeting 
house. 

JUMMAN JATT. The founder of a sect 
of liindoo devotees. 

JUMLA. Hind. Terminalia arjiina. 
JUMMADI-UL-AKHIR The sixth mdiitli, 
and Jutnmadi-ul-awal, the fifth month of the 
roahomedan yenr. 

.TL^MMALI, tbe amiable attributes of the 
deity. 

JUMMA-OOLLAH, or Jumraah Allah, 
Ar. Hind. f5od*8 assembly. 

JUMNA is H triljutary to the Ganges. It 
rises at Jnninoutri in the Himalaya, in lat. 31°, 
Ion. 78° 3' ; 10,849 feet above the sea. It 
runs S. W. theu 8. E to the Ganges, at Allaha- 
bad 840 miles from the sea. Length 860 
miles. It receives the Tonse of Supin, about 
.100 miles ;long ; Hindan, about 160; Han- 
Routee, 99; Bangunga, 2:50; Cliumbul, 570 ; 
fiinde, 260 j Betwa, 360 ; Cam, 230 ; Baghin 
Niiddee, 90 ; Seyngur, 2^10 ; Urrund Nutldee, 
245 miles. About 103,000 square miles drained. 
In consequence of its bed being obstructed by 
shoals and rocks, navigation is not practicable 
for craft above Delhi, except by means of the 
canal, Its banks are lofty and precipitous, 
and ridges of rock in many places advance into 
the stream, combining with its general shal- 
lowness and strong current to render naviga- 
tion extremely difficult and diuigerous. The 
affluents of the Jumua are considered to be 
more rapid in their course than those of the 
Western Himalayan rivers. 

The Jumna, is the Kalindi of older hindoos, 
a name associated in the hindoo mind with 
the adventures of many an ancient rajah and 
rishi, the loves of Radha and Krishna. The 
spot where the sister nuddees (Greek Naiades) 
meet, makes a magnificent prospect. There 
it scarcely a lovelier spot than the prayag of 
Allahabad. The broad expanse of waters, the 
verdant banks and tbe picturesque scenery, 
tell upon the mind and fascinate the pilgrim. 
A special great raela here, is held every 
year on the full moon in January~~Maghai 
Prayagai, as the common Hindoo saying goes. 
The holy fair lasts there about two months and 
attracts people from far and near. 

The Jumna rises at the south-western 
Inme of tbe Jumnotri peaks and the Mesopota- 
mia formed by the Ganges there, known as the 
Doab, is the Anterved of the ancient bindus. 
Prom the narrow point in which it terminates, 
the valley broadens as it stretches away to- 
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wards the west, embraeiuga greater and greater* 
area between the Ganges and Jumna, The 
whole of its immense superficies forms a vast, 
populous, and busy hive, enriched by human 
industry, and' embellished «by human taste* 

It is thickly dotted with great townships and 
cities, and under the suit, no country makes 
up such a highly interesting prospect of green 
fields, orchards, and gardens, in a continuous 
succession. In this fair savanali man has had 
his abode from a remote antiquity, to reap rich 
harvests, and live amidst plenty. Here were 
the cities of the pre-vedic Dasya races. Here 
rose the first cities of the' Arya race. In the 
plains of the Doab, the rajahs of Hastinapoor, 
of Indraprasthra, and of Kanouj exhibited tbe 
highest power and splendour of hindu sover- 
f eigiity. The rich districts watered by the Gan- 
ges and Jumna have always tempted the avarice 
of the foreign conqueror. Here was the resi- 
dence of the most famous hindu sages. From 
this birth-place of arts and civilization, wisdom 
travelled to the west. This Doab is the battle 
ground oi the Pandoo against the Kuru — of the 
Ohiznivide and Ghorian against the hindu; of 
the Mogul airainst the Putan — of liie Mahratta 
against the Mogul — and of the British ‘ against 
the Mahratta, where many a spot is hallowed 
by tradition, and many n ruin is consecrated 
by history. In this Doab almost every inch of 
land is under the plough. From Allahabad to 
Sheeoabnd there are four large cities, and vil- 
Uf^es at frequent intervals. A similar distance 
in Bengal is no doubt dotted with the same 
number of villages, but has not one town equal 
to Fnttehpore, Cawnpore, or Mynporee. Here 
the rural population is more intelligent and 
spirited than the same class in Bengal. The 
humblest Doahee lives upon better food, and 
covers his body, with more abundant clothing 
than the hnmble.st Bengalee. The cattle 
here are various. Camels, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys and oxen are all made to assist man 
ill his labours. The fondness of the Doabee 
women for coloured millinery evinces a more 
refined female taste, and to them may remotely 
be traced the impetus which is given to tbe 
various dye manufactures of northern India. 
The agricultural women of the Doab use orna- 
ments of brass and bell-metal. The same class 
ill Bengal are in the habit of wearing shelUorna- 
meiits, and a pair of Dacca shell-bracelets may 
sometimes cost the sum of two hundred and 
fifty rupees. One particular ornament id gene- 
ral use amongst the Doabee women, of both 
the upper and the^ower classes, is the teeka, 
which is in the shape of a tiny crescent made 
of gold, silver, or tinsel, according as the female 
is circumstanced. It is fixed with an adhesive 
substance on the forehead, just between the 
eyebrows. These teeka are not a little prised 
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and. M?eted by tho Htoduatani young men. 
They train bulbuls to execute little commis- 
sions of gallantry. On a given signal, the 
bird goes, seizes and carries off the teeka from 
tke, forehesd of a woman, as precious booty, 
to her pining lover. The Doab, like Bengal, 
is Hat and alluvial. The vast plaiu is unin- 
terrupi.e(l by a single eminence ; the tall and 
robust figure, the firm step, the stern eye, and 
the erect bearing of tbe manly ilinrlustani are 
everywhere to be seen. In Bengal the oxen 
alone forms beasts of burden- A hindustaui 
oooly takes the load ovt'r the waist, and not upon 
the head. In Calcutta the Baboos do not know 
what it is to ride. Jn Hindustani rural wo- 
men perform journeys on horse-back and prin- 
cesses discuss the merits of horsemanship. The 
people of theDoab have for the most pait well- 
funned features. The rude Jut, however, has a 
coarse mean physiognomy. The westem and 
Eastern Jumna eamils were of ancient construo* 
tiun, but had fallen into disrepair till restored 
during the administration of Lord Dalliousie. 
— To(/*s lifijasihan^ Vol. i, Ilislory of Hit 
Pu/tjab’ Vol. i, p, 23 to'ZS. Tr. of Hind ^ Vul. 
i. j). 302 to 304* and 334/0 872. VoL U, 
p, IS, The Indian AdmiuiUfalwn^ hij II. G. 
Keene. Gleg. Pmtj. i{ep, p 10.—- See JJharma- 
rajah ; Doab ; Hindoo j India ; Jat; Krishna, 
Knru; Pandoo ; Polyandry j Itadha ; Sikii ; 
Triveiii ; Yama 

JUMNO-MUyDROO. A Nepanl tree, which 
bears yellow sweet-smelling tlowers in bunch- 
es ; its heaves resemble those of the holly 
and the wood both in closeness of texture and 
colour, is very like box. — Smith's KepauU 

JUAlNOTilLK, near this holy site of the 
h Indus, is a junction of three streams. From 
the bed of the torrent the mountain rises at 
once to its height, apparently without any 
very extensive irregularities, and tlic steepness 
of the declivity at this point may in some 
degree be estimated, when it is understood 
that here, thougli at the foot of this upper 
region of the mountain, the very pexks are 
seen towering above as ready to overwhelm 
the gazer with the snow from their summits, 
and, in fact, the avulunclies from above fall 
into the channel of ihe river. The particular 
spot which obtains ihe name of Juinnotree 
is very little below the place where the vari- 
ous small streams formed on the mountain 
brow, by the xaelting of many masses of 
snow, unite in one, and fall into a basin 
below.— i'VcMcr’s Hlmulaya mountains, p, 42$. 

JU MOUNT, Jiee Meghnad. 

JUMP.^LOO. Tam. See Jewellery^ 

JU MPT I, the state-barge of the amirs of 
Sindh, an immensely long boat, some as much 
as 12U UtXr^Postan's Personal Observaiions, 
p. 128. 
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JUMKA, giravel or aitiall atones thrown oi' 
pillars, representing the Devil, in the vallej^ ot 
Mina. 

JUMUDAGjyi. Sans. From jaznnti terri- 
fic, and agni, fire. 

JUMWARHIK, a river near Mubarikpoor 
in the Muzutferpoor district. 

JHN, a tribe in the waste tracts between 
the Sutlej and Indus. In tlie same locatity, ' 
are the Bhuttee, Seeal, Kurrul and Kathi tribes^ 

JUNAGURH ; lit. oM fortress, a {own 
with high land near, on the coast of Guzerat^ 
near Porbunder. This ancient city is at' the 
foot of and guards the sacred mount of Gimar. 
There ia little doubt it is the Asildurga or 
Asilgurb, of the Grahilote annals, where it ia 
said that prince Asil, by the coiisont of hia 
uncle the Dabi prirtce, raised a fortress called 
alter hinj) near to Girnar. It is now a large 
mahomedau town about forty miles from Put- 
tun. It is the residence and capital of the 
nawab, a descendant of Slier Khan, Babi, a 
soldier of fortune, who seized it in the general 
anarchy which preceded the subversion of the 
Moghul rule. 20 miles to the west are the 
ruins ol Balabhipura. There is here an insorip- 
lion on a rock with the Pali edicts of Asoka. 
It is in Sanskrit prose but with grammatical 
errors, and punning. The date, if after WatlieiPa 
inscription, or the Andhra kings, is between 
the third and the end of the sixth century, 
of the Christian era. On the coins of soma 
ol the princes of this dynasty are tho 
dales 283, 323, 360, 385, and 390, but 
of what era is not known. Rudra Dama 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of 
the Rudra Sah of the coins, with the Samvai 
3S5. The character used in the inscriptions 
is altered, Lat approaching Wathen^a plates and 
old Deva N^gari, nearly Wathen’s. Tlie reli- 
gion mentioned is buddhist. The invocation is 
Sidhara and there is not the slightest trace or 
allusion to brahmanism. On the coins of the 
princes, the chaitya is impressed, and one of 
the princes is called Jina Dama, or votary of 
Buddha. Of the kings or princes mentioued^ 
are Rajah Maha Kshatrapa, or Swami Chas- 
tana, his son was Raja Aridama. Chandra- 
gupta Maury a of Magaijha is referred to, and 
liis grandson Asoka. The following names of 
the Rudra Sah family appear on the coins z 
Rudra Sab, his son Aga Dama. Dama Sab 
(no coins). His son VijHya Sah. His brother 
Viru Ditma. His son Rudra Sah, date 283. 
His brother Viswa Snh, date 324, Rudra Sahy 
332 ? His ion Utri Duma, date 360 ? His 
son Siswa Sail. Swami Rudra Dama (no coins). 
His son Swami Rudra Sab, Sainvat 385 and 
390 ? This inscription records the repeated 
repairs of a bridge,— once by Pupya uupUi| 
treasurer of raja Chandra Gupta, Maurya ; 
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then by the Greek (Yavana) raja of Asoko, 
Tdabaspa ; and, lastly, by Ru'drn Damn. -The 
names of eleven sovereigns of this dynasty 
have been made out from their silver coins, 
which are unquestionably buddhist, the chief 
and central emblem on the reverse being the 
chaitya. Hudra Sail is called the son of Jiiia 
Daraa, the votary of Duddba. One, of the 
completion of the bridge, is in the seventy- 
second year of the son of raja Swami Cbas- 
tana. called the raja Aridama, and although 
this inscription he in Sanskrit, there is not 
the slightest relation to brahmanism in it. 
Both by the ipiScri))tioii and coins the princes 
are buddhist, and Swami Hudra Sah has 
the Saravat date 385, which, if of Vikrama- 
ditya, places him in the fourth century of the 
christan era, but if the bra be the Baliblii, 
the date is A. 1). 704. The inscription men- 
tions the election of a king (Uudra Dama) by 
Ihe people, who (lid not permit the sacrifice 
of animal life ; and he is called the Lord of 
the country of Ongein, Mathura, Sindh, &c., 
and the conquered Satkariiii, king of the 
Dckkon.-*/'o.‘}<«?4’s Jrestern Indian Vol. 11, 
p, 33. Ai, 8()C. Journ, Vol. Vll, p. 839. 
J^otiingfV.s TrarAs in lieloochuian and Sindef 
p. 8. frin. hxd. Ant. Vol. II, p. 01. 

JUNAU. Beng. Indian corn. Andropogon 
bicolor. 

JUNARDDAN.V. Sans. From jnna, a 
person, and ardduna, a giving distress. 

.lUNAPAM on SUNN. Crotalaria juncea. 

3UNB. Arab. Grapes. 

JUNCACE^E, Agardh. The rush tribe of 
plants consisting of 4 gen. 1 8 sp. viz. 13 Junens; 
1 Luzula ; 3 Flagellaria, 1 Susum. Hushes 
are found in moist places on the mountains of 
India. The common rush ot Europe is em- 
ployed for making mats, baskets, and the 
bottoms of chairs, and its pith is employed 
for the wicks of rnsh lights. Juiieua ellusus, 
which is the common European species, is, ac- 
cording to Thunberg, cultivated in Japan lor 
making ftoor-raats. J. glaucus a European 
species found in the Himalaya, and closely 
allied to J. eflusus, might be employed for ail 
the purposes of the common rush— 

HitAal* JBot. p. 401. Jlogle^s Fih, PI. p, CO. 

JUNCUS ODORATUS. Syn. Andropogon 

schccnanthus. — 

JUNDAMARKE. Urya. A tree of ihe 
Northern circars, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of ihe first branch, 
6 feet.' Used for ploughshares, and burnt for 
firewood, being vbry common.— CVp/ain Mac^ 
donald. 

JUNl) BADUSHTAR. Ar. Castor, the 
dried Castoreuro, obtained from the glands 
of the beaver, largely used in hindu medicine, in 


hysteria and uterine aiimente*. In (he livhig 
animal, ihe castor is nearly fluid, and in thia 
state, as also when dry, it has a strong petie<« 
iratina odour. 

JUN. The wild trilses of Ghihh and Buhow 
in the hills of the Punjab, ihe Jun and Kathf, 
and the Dogher and Bhuttee of the plains, 
have different characteristics, but the ‘ idle 
and predatory habits of some, and the quiet 
pastoral occupations of others, are equally the 
result of position as of character. — Cunning^ 
handH liulory oftheSikhs, p. 18. 

JUNGAL MAIIAL, the vagrant Baori of 
the Bhatti country and west of Detdi subsist 
chiefly by q),ealing. The Baori of ihe Jungal 
Mahal, are a low caste of cultivators and palan- 
qin-bearers, — Wills Gloss. 

JUNGAM, the priest ot the Lingaet sect, or 
Vira-8aiva. In Southern India, one division 
of the Jungani worship one lingum, while the 
Panche bunjeka wanloo, worship five lingums. 

a. The Linga balgee wanloo sect wear the 
Lingum, the emblem of Siva, in a silver 
casket on their breasts, suspended from their 
necks. 

b. The Jaloroo balgee wanloo, wear the 
lingum on their right arm. 

a. The J ungum wanloo, worshippers of one 
lingum. 

b. I’he Punchahanjeeka wanloo, worshippers 
of live lingums. See Jangam. 

.lUNGEEZ KllAN- A mode of spelling 
the name of Changez Khan ; with reject to 
religion, he was the ano&lle of tlie most 
complete toleration. Alahomedans relate that 
lie had the subji^ct discussed in a mosque 
of Bukhara, ami there laid down the 
principle, that lie required only faith in one all 
powerful God, leaving all the rest to be sup- 
plied by man’s free study and judgment. But 
the creed of Changez-khan was budliism.-— 
Pr{nsq)*s Tibtt, Tariary and Mongoliot p. B 
and -1. 

JUNG’llARA. Hind. A large and some- 
what turbulent tribe of Rajpoots of the Tiiar 
chin, ill the south-east of Kohilcund, whence 
thev appear to have expelled the Kui’herya. — 
Elliot Snpp. Gloss. 

JUNG PEN, Biiot, Lit. Fort- holders. 

JUNG. Per. Hind. The sixth or lowest^ 
title amongst the mahomedans of India. 

JUNGIPOKE. Twenty-one miles from 
tlungipore is Sooty, where the Bagiritti branches 
off from the Gauges. Tlie neighbourhood 
of Sooty is remarkable for the battle of 
Glicriali, fought between AU Verdi and 
Snrfaraa Khan in 1740. Thei'e was another 
battle fought here in 1763 between Meer 
Kasim and the British. 

JUNGLE. Hind. A-yap. Burm. A 
forest : a snubby forest : hence wild un- 



miUtaM, vwleit j »• JongH Kanfli. Dra- 
coiitfum polyphyltuiD. ' Jun^li Mooni^i. 
OrmocArptim t^noides. 

JUNGLl.PIAZ. Hi^d. Scilla Indie*. 

JUNGLE BE^D TBBE. Eng. Abrua 
prec8loru8.-~L»w». 

JUNGLE BERRY. Erinocarpus Nimmonii. 

JUNGLE BliANG. See herap. 

JUNGLI-ADBAK. Beng. Zingiber capi- 
tatiim. * 

JUNGLI-BADAM. Hind. Canarium 
commune, also Sierculia fcclida. 

JUNGLl-DAL. Beng. PotamocLloa 
Retzii. . 

.TUNGLI BAD AM. Hind. Canarium cora- 
inuiiH, — Linn, Benq. Sterculia feetida.* — Linn, 
jSecNeera<li mootoo. 

JUNGLI-llALDEE. Bkng. Wild tur- 
meric, Curcuina urainaticii, aLo C. ze<loHria. 

JUNGLl-KHAJOOll. Beno. Plicenk acau- 
lia. 

JUNGLI-MUTUILBeng. Yellow vctchliug, 
Latliyrus apliaco. 

jONGLB GKUANIUM. Ixora baiidlmca. 

JUNOLti KEMA8, See Capreae. 

JUNGLL-AM. Duk. Spoudias marigifera. 
— Vevz. 

JUNGLI CHUCHINGA. Beno. Tricho- 
Banlhea cucuiiieriiia. 

JUNGLI ERaNDI. Duk. Jatrofdia curcaa. 

JUNGLI lllANDI KA TEL. Hind. 
Jairopha enreas. 

JUNGLE SHEEP, Ceivulus moschatua, 
— Blair. 

JUNGLI KABUT. Hind. ^ Bustard. Otis 
tarda. 

JUNGLI KANDI, also Jungli Kunda ka 
gadda. Duk, Dracoiitium polyphyllum — Linn. 

JUNGLI MOQNGHI, Duk, lUyaarutn 
eennoirles, also IJ ind. Onnocarpum seuiioides. 

JUNGLI-PIAZ, Duk. Giz. Hind. Squill. 
Scilla Indica,— 

JUNGLI PIPAL. Hind, Ficus religiosa 

JUNGLI UAl-AM. Hind, Tctranthera.’ 

JUNGLI SllAMBALU. Hind, SceNa- 
meluiidugu. 

JUNGLI GANG A. Desmodium recurva- 
tuin. 

JUNGLI KARINJ. Hind, Termiualia 
alata, 

JUNGLE, in Africa, is formed by dense and 
almost impenetrable gigantic grasses ; in Aus- 
tralia by rich dense scrub of species of Euca- 
lyptus, Melalenca, &c. intertwined with scrub 
vine, a species of Gassy tha, but the jungles of 
India are of ennes aud other palms very diffi- 
cult to penetrate. 

JUNHOO. Sans, From ha, to abandon, 
(viz. the world.) 


JUNIPER. . Meny jmiiper plant* grow in 
tlia norihem hemisphere of India. The 
juniper . ol Kondu has a very extended range 
in altitude, being common in the drier parte of 
the Himalaya at elevations of 12 or 12,000 
feet, and in some parts of Tibet, where it 
meets with a higher summer temperature, 
even us high us 14 or 15,000 feet. The 
Juniperus excelsa of Wallicb, eo far os the 
point can be decided by dried specimens, 
seems identical with specimens in the Hoo« 
keriaii lleriiarium, collected in Kiirabagh and 
SakitschiWHu by Stowitz, and communicated 
to Sir W, J. Hooker by Fischer. Tlie T«u- 
rian specimens of J, excelsa from Bieberstein 
are, however, a good deal different, and arc 
perhaps only a form of J. Sabina. 

J Barmudiana and J. Barbadensis are 
noticed under llie word cedar, Mr. Hodgson, 
iiaincs ns plniils of J^paii J. rigida ; J, taxi* 
folia \ J. ciunensis and J. procumbens. — Dr, 
I'honqyson* n Tniveh in l^eAtent Himalam and 
TibeU^, 356. 

JUNIPER BERRIES. 

Hub-ul-Huber...„.„.An. Arkentlios Gr, 

Ab-hul ,, Cocole-di.QiDepro ...It. 

Oenever-bessen Dut, Juniperus com- 

Baiesda Gemever»}...KK. j munis 

Wacholder-biren ...Ger. j Embro * Si»* 

The berries of the common Juniper tree 
have stimulating and diuretic properties, are 
used in the distilleries in England and Holland 
for flavouring gin or Geneva. The berries pro- 
cundile in the Inniaii bazars, are supposed 
to be brought from the Himalaya and Cabool. 
The common juniper was found by Captain 
Webb on the Neciee pass, and by Mr. Inglisin 
Kunavvuiwa to 6 tret high, foi’ming a dense 
diffuse, irregular bush, occasionally tree-like, 
aud attaining an elevation of 30 feet. Odour of 
the leaves ugreeublc and balsamic, of the berries 
also agreeable, taste of the leaves resinous, 
rather bitter ; of the berries sweet, aromatic, 
slightly sacchariue, hot, and rather bitter. The 
berries are considered diuretic and emmena* 
gogue; brought from the Himhla\auud Cabul. 
The berries contain sugar, mucilage, . and a 
little esseutiai oil. ibe oil is white or yellowish, 
light, \eiy liquid, of hot and acrid juniper 
taste, and very strong smell ; the extract of 
the berries is called a “ Rob.** The oil is pre- 
pared on the large scale in Holland, and is 
often adulterated with turpentine. Besides its 
slimulaling and narcotic properties, gin is also 
acknowledged to be a powerlul diuretic. Of the 
13 coniferm of the North-west mountains only 
the Juniperus communis, the Deodar Pjnus Gti 
rardina, Pin us excelsa, and Cupressus torulosa 
are not tound in bikkim. Dr. Mason mentioQs 
the Pinus Lntteri as growing in Tenasserim 
and Dr, Brandis adds, Pinus Massonijla, Lami 
U 



JUNIPEEITS EXOBLSJt. 


JUNIPBBitS SPSEC^iCA* 


and Pinua Khaasiana. Thunberg mentions 
many pines in Japan, and they are numerous in 
China* The ooniferm of the Himalaya were 
described by Major Madden in 1846 to 1849. 
— AW/tner. Beti. PL :{09, Jioj/U, p' 

0*Skaugimmyy p. 020. 

JUNIPKKUS COMMUNIS, TAnn. 
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Sindh. 


The natives often confuse the two shrubby 
Species J. communis and J. squamata. They 
are common in iiiHuy parts of the Punjab llima- 
laya from sometimes as 1 w as 7,000 to at 
times as high as 1 3,000 feet, ami occur near the 
Sated Koh, TranS'lndus, often forming u belt 
or more frequently patches above the upppr 
limit of trees, althou;'h. seen at times 
very much below that. I'lie wood burns fairly 
well, and on the passes it is fn quentty the 
only decent fuel to be got within mites. Mad- 
den states that from the berries, with barley 
meal, a spirit is distilled, the tormer being pro- 
bably only added to impart a giu Havour. The 
berries are olHcimd in the plains, and are used 
in decoction, being considered stimulant. — Dr, 
J. L. Stewart's 1‘unjah Plants, p, ‘22'6. 

JUNIPKRUS EXetiLSA. IUkb, 

liPwar (deodar.) Chenak. 

ShllVKU SUTLEJ. 

Shukpa... La DAK Spiti. 
ApilFH .. . HELUCni'nTAN. 

This tree is said to he abundant in Nepal, 
and to occur below the Niti Pass in Knmaon, 
In the Punjab Himalaya it is common in the 
upper and more avid parts of the basins of the 
Sutlej and Ciienab, likewise in Ladak, also in 
some numbers on the Kuidinr, a tributary of the 
Jhelum, and near the rinfed Koh (Helle\v,)and 
on Cheheltan in Beluclii«taii (Mas^on, &c.) Cleg- 
horn gives the crest of the Dhauladhar, above 
Kangra, as a habitat which is perhaps douiilful, 
as the climate there is moist. The elevational 
range may be put at 8,00l) to nearly 15,000 
feet. At the higher altitu<les it is oidy seen as 
a shrub, but nt 10,000 feet acquires a consider- 
able girth, The timber, which has the same 


Pencil Cedar Kno. 

Chalai Juki, ah 

Shukpa Chenab 

Shtir „ 


fragrance aa that (also produced by 
from which pencils are made, is light, and not 
strong, but is used for many purposes in the 
almost treeless parts where tins generally 
grows. It is employed as supports for water 
ciianiiels, and the heart-wood when in moist 
earth, is nearly imperishable, la Lahoul it 
is also used alternating with stones, for 
the walls of houses, as well as fur beams. 
I And on the Sutlej some of the temples aie built 
I of it, and it is stud to be in some request for 
I boxes at Simla. In Kaiiawar, also, vessels 
I made of it are much esteemed, and some char- 
coal is lUHde from it. In Kaiiawar the wood 
is used as incense, and offered by the Lamas to 
their deities, and in the latter the twigs are 
used by the priests in several religious ceremo- 
nies, and tile fruit is regularly burnt as in- 
cense by the buddhists. Masson states that 
on (jheludtaii the fruit isempl-tyed medicinally 
and is exported to Hindustan so that it may 
constitute part of the Aiihul of the bazars. In 
Kliagaii, on the Kunlmr, the small branches 
under tiie name of Chalet ke dhup, are burned 
near the patient as a remedy fur delirious fever. 

Jt is found in the auilej valley between 
Rampur au'i Sunguara at an elevation of 0,000 
to 11^,000 led, uiid there yields an excelieut, 
light, ouonlcrous wood, This is according to 
Koyle, the Himalayan cedar. Juniperus ex- 
eelsa forms a fine tree in Hriiuiu and is used 
as an ever-greea. At a small village near the 
idpa stream, on the Werang pass of the Hima- 
laya, with some culiivutioii, and a rather odd- 
looking little temple, are iwo fine tiees of Juni- 
perus excelsa, the sacred Juniper of the Kuna- 
wan and Tibetan. The Juniper in Kunawar 
appear to be of three sorts. One called Fnma is 
an immense creeper, another Shoor or Shookpa 
IS a tree of fitteeu or twenty fed, on which are 
a few small cones, and the third is a bush 
named Beltir. — Dr. Tl/omsons Travels, p. 87. 
Dr. J. /v. Stewart's Punjab Plants, p. 22i, 
Clcglwrns Punjab Report, p 63. O'Shaugh^ 
nessg, patje 020. PJin/. Cgc. Sec Evergreens, 

JUNtFEUU8 OXi:t;El)llU8. 8ee Cedar j 
Deodar. 

JUNIPERUS RECURVA. Desv. 

Khoubair Hind. 1 Ubliul Hind, 

The weeping blue juniper and the arboreous 
black one (called “ Tchokpo’*) yield beautiful 
wood, like that of the pencil cedar, but are com- 
paratively scarce iu bikkim. — Hooker, Vol. II, 
p. 45. 

JUNIPERUS RELIGIOSX. Itouh, grows 
at an extreme height on the Himalaya, gene- 
i rallv, and is held in reverence liy the people. 

JUNl PEUUS SPHOSRICA. On one of Mr. 
Fortune's excursions amongsL the hills he met 
with this curiously formed tree, which, at first, 
sight seemed to coniiriu the old Virgilian tale of 
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of Queda, but it M fordbW 

ooeupied by the Sinmeae of Ligor. In tlie 
entrance ot the Strait of Maiaoca, near tbd 
Nicobar and Acheen Islands and betwiit tbem 
and Junkseylon, there are often very strong 
ripplings, particularly iu tho S. W. monsoon* 
There is no perceptible current, yet tlie sur*. 
face of the water is impelled forward by some 
cause. They are seen in calm weather approach* 
ing trom a distance and in the night their . 
noise is beard iroin a considerable distance 
before they are nenr» alarming to persons un- 
acquainted with them, for the broken water 
crossing the high passes.— Cfey/iorw’r Punjab ®«kes a great noise when the vessel is passing 
Report, p. thiough it. They beat against a ship with 

Jl’NlPERUS VIRGINIANA. See Ce<lar gJ^eat violence, and pa?s on, the sprny^coming 

^ always 

JUNIR. Here and at other places in the ‘'esist the turbulnice of these remarkable rip- 
Deccan, are budd’hist caves with numerous plings— See Barren Island, 
inscriptions, in the old pali, seven of which JUNKKfi-JAM. Bsnq. Dairy mpeliS po* 
were collected by Colonel Sykes. The date is mifera. 

the secoud to third century before Christ and JUNNU KATTl. Tam. JUNNU GEDDA, 
the character used in the inscription is the Tel. Cheese. 

Old Lat ] but not so old as the Delhi JUNNUT-OOL-BUQQEEA, the name of 
Lat character. The inscriptions narrate by the cemetiy at Medina where Hussun was 
whom the caves were excavated and for buried : literally, the paradise of the eternals, 
what objecis. That at Karli is for foreign JUNO. See Saraswati ; Kali; Osiris; 
pilgrims : the great Chartya cave excavation Yavaim. 

at Junir is for the comfort of the attendants JUNONA. A village in the Chanda dis- 
at the temple, &c. Dharmika Seni, is called trict, situated seven miles east of Chanda 
the author of the one hundred caves at and six miles north of Billalpur, with which 
Junir, but is not called king. Vira Senaka latter place it is supposed to have been con- 
excavated the Deophy temple. Snlisadatta is nected during its occupation as the capital of 
called Lord of the ‘ City of Thaka. These the Chanda kingdom, 
seven inscriptions, do not record positively JUNOOTOORWA.^ A small clan of Raj* 
the titles of any princes, nor name the pools in Oungapoor, zillah Benares. 

Sainana and others of the priesthood ; but JUN and KATHl of Kattyawar are tall, 
it must be borne in mind that the moment comely and long-haired races, who have Vast 
a prince became a “ Samana’* he abandoned herds of camels and black cattle, from which 
his titles. The inscriptions are remarkable, the towns are furnished with ghee or clarified 
also, for having [initial or final] many of the butter, and the people themselves provided 
emblems on the coins. — Journ. Bl. As. Soc. with libations of milk. See Kat’hi. 

VI. p- 454. Vol. VL p. 604 and 1038, JUNTREB) or Jantu, Hind. An Almanac 

JUNJOOH, a hindu race, in the hills or Register. The word originally meant a per* 
south of Kashmir. forated piece of metal through which wire i$ 

JUNK. A Malay and Javanese word drswn, and may have subsequently been applied 
applied to the larger craft of the Archipelago, to an almanac on account of its having many 
used both in war and for commercial purposes, open compartments, or ruled divisions. 

The word is properly Ajong or Jong, corrupt- JUNAKA. Sans. From jan, to be pro- 
ed by the Fortuguese into Junco, which the duced ; properly Janaka. 

English hsvo improved into Junk, and apply JUNAMEJAYA. Sans. From jans, a 

to the larger Chinese vessels. The Chinese man, and ej, to tremble. 

word for the vessels called Junk, is Wang- JUNAPA. Tam. P Crotalaria juncea. 

I kang. The word Ajong, is used for boat, by JUPITER. See Hindu; India; Krishna; 
the Chinese and Malay.— (7rat0/urKf. Sani ; Yavana. 

JUNK SEYLON, or SaUng Island, one JUPA. Sans. To speak inaudibly, from 
of the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, jup, to inutfer. 

and separated from the continent by Papra JURA. Hind. Sans. The knot of hair, 
Strait, extends from lat. 8^ 9' to 71^ 46' N«, on the head of a hindu, properly Japa. 
being 8 leagues in length and about 3 leagues JURA MINA MUDHARO, Hind. Aris* 
broad. It formerly belonged to the Malay tolochia longa, used both in powder and 
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apples .growing open }dano trees. It is one 
of those junipers which grow to a considerable 
sisetn the north of China, and which the 
Chinese are fond of planting round graves.— 
Forftcae. 

JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA. 

Beter H im Bet»har Hind, 

Petliri »t Pamo, alsu Talu Punj. 

Creeping Juniper . Eng. 

This is found at very high altitudes in the 
Sutlej valley, between Rampur and Sungnam, 
at an elevation of 12,000 to 13,000 feet, where 
fnreats disaDPenr. It is used as firewood in i 



JUSflODA." 

DClixiure ; employed iis a tonic in diseases of 
,tho chest and brain, and especially in head* 
ache* 

JUBEA OR JARIYA. One of the seven 
divisions of the Lodh tribe. — Elliot, Supp. 
Gloss. See Lodh. 

JUREEB or Jarib. Hind. Pers. A 
measuring chain, or rope. Before Akbar*s 
time, it whs a rope. He directed it should be 
made of bamboo with iron joints, as the rope 
was subject to the iniluence of the weather. 
Ill British survey mensurements a chain is 
used. A jureeb contains 60 6uz, or 20 
Gut’ha, and in the standard Tneasurement of 
the Upper Provinces, is equal to five chains 
of 11 yards, each chain being equal to 4 
GutVa. A square of one Jureeb is a Beegha. 
A Jureeb in Hebrew and Arabic, signified 
originally only a measure of capacity, equal to 
4 Qufeez, or 381 mud (Latin, Modius), and 
in course of time came to signify the portion 
of land which required as much to show it as 
a Jureeb would contain. The Pat’ha and Nalee 
of Qurhwal and Kumaon have a similar origin. 
This use of the term must have altered before the 
reign of Timoor, for in the Institutes we have an 
injunction, which is evidently the foundation of 
Akbar’s division of soil into three classes. 
The words Qufeez and Mud are both retained 
in the Spanish cafiz and almud. Indeed, 
nearly all the Spanish weights and measures 
are like very many administrative words 
derived from the Arabic. As the quintal of 
one hundred pounds, from kintur, of which the 
fourth (rooba) is the arroba : arraide, a pound 
from arrattle ; xeme, a span, from shamah ; 
and so qq, ^E lliott. Sup. Qloss. Al MakJcari^ 
vol. 1. p. 500. Asoiu-ULoghat. 

JURGON. Aa ? Zirconia. 

JURL See Kelat. 

JUR-KUJJUALOO also Kundaloo ; and 
Kubra, a large nettle, growing in the northern 
and middle parts of the Himalaya. It attains to 
about eight or nine feet high and the natives 
make ropes of the fibre, for tying up their 
cattle and snow sandals. — Hoyle's Fib. PI. 

JURRAH. Arab. Hind. Prrs. A surgeon. 

JURU. See Semang, properly Java. 

JURU-BHAKUTA. Sans, f'romjara, decre- 
pitude. 

JURUD-KALMI. Beng. llewittia bicolor. 

JURTJMUDI. Malay. A steersman. 

JURUfKAROO. Sans, from jri, to be 
withered, and kri, to do. 

JUS. See Karej. 

JUS, properly Jast) Hind. Zinc, 

JUSAWUR or Jusawut, the name of a 
tribe of Rajpoots in Areeng of Muttra. They 
are held in no great consideration. — Elliot. 

JUSHODA. Sans, from Jashas, fame, and 
da, to give. 


JUj^TtOlA C^^NEA. 

JU5QULAME. Fr. Henbane seed^ 

JUSS.AD. Gdz. Hind. Fers. Spelter. Zinc. 

JUSSI. Taoal. a delicate ibre of the 
Philippine Islands, of whiqh dresses, &o., are 
made, Jussi fibre, and striped Jussi dresses 
from Manilla, were exhibited in the Exhibition 
of 1851; the plant yielding the fibre is not 
knoivn. — Hoyle. Fib. Pi Simmond's Diet. 

JUSSIEUA CARYOPHYLLCEA. Lam. 
Syn. of Ludwigia parviflora,— fZoarJ, 
‘JUSSIEUA EXAITATA. Roxb. Sy«. of 
Jussieua villosa. — Lam.. 

JUSSIEUA FRUTICOSA. D. C. Syn. of 
Jussieua villosa- — Lam» 

JUSSIKUA KACFiMOSA. Rottl. Syn. of 
Lumnitzera racemosa- — fTild. 

JUSSIEUA SUPFRUriCOSA. Linn. Syn, 
of Jussieua villosa — Lam. 

JUSalEUA VlLLOSA.-T-/v<fw. r. ^ A. 

J. exaH8ta.^ar6. Rheede. I J. auflfruticosa, Linn* 

J. fruticosa* D. C. | 

Lai ban Langa Beno. | Karatubu... ••• Maleal. 

A perennial plant grows in Bengal in both 
peninsulas of Iivlia and in Oochin-Uhiua. It is 
employed in medicine.— Voiffl, p. 33. 

JUST Id A, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Acanthacem. Thirty- 
two species of Juslicia are described by 
Dr. Roxburgh. A few only of which have 
any medicinal virtues attributed to them, and 
all but one are now referred to other genera. 
Lindley quotes J. pectoralis, as a stoinachic. 
J. biflora, and Acanthus mollis, having emollient 
leaves are used for poultices, and Wight gives 
J. Hnida Of the East Indies, are J. calycotricha, 
J. dentata, and J. ecboliura. Some of the 
species are planted as flowering shrubs— Crew. 
Med. Top. p. 124. Riddell, Gardming. 
O'Shawjhnmy, p. 483 . 

JUsriClA ADHATODA. lAm. Roxh. 

Malabar Nut I Adhatoda Vasika,.,, .. Necs^ 

Alusii....M 

Bakus I Vasuka.. lIiND, 

This plant grows abundantly wild, and com- 
mon all over India. Leaves are used at Ajmeer, 
and are considered diaphoretic afid sedative, and 
used in cough prescriptions. The root is used in 
Ceylon as an einmenagogue and to cause abor- 
tion. The charcoal of the plant is used to make 
gunpowder, — Irvine's Top, of Ajmere, 

pp. 124 to 173. 

JUSTICIA APPRESSA. Forsk. Syn. of 
Barleria prionitis. — 'Linn. 

JUSTICIA COCCINEA. This species 
bears a small pink flower. The leaves are of 
a reddish colour underneath. It is said by the 
natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that it is the root sought 
after by them when bitten by the cobra.— 
Riddell. 






jtrS'CICIA J)BNTA.TA, Klei». Syn. of 
Jvitida eobeliam, iioari. Kited*. 

JUSTiCIA BCBOLIUM.— Am*. Bieede. 

Oodbo Jati Bxnq. Jati Hind. 

Tiatk-M. Bvbm. Fachcha V^&mbatam 

Tel. 


A ihrubby plant common in most parta of 
India, and in flower nearly all the year. It 
is a native of the Ihdian forests, said to be 
dioretio. Flowers pale blue, tube very long 
and slender. — O'Shaughnmy. RoxK FI. Ind. 
u 114. Voigt 

JUSTICIA ECHIOIDES. Roxb. Syn. of 
Andrographis echioides. Nees* W. h. 

JU6T1CIA GENDARUSSA. Roxb. 


Gendarussa vulgaris. 

Jujat-mn Him | CaurNnchi Tam. 

K^Shumboli.... „ Nalla^WawaR Tkl. 

Nila Virghuudi. . Sans. | 

A handsome shrubby plant with bark of a 
dark purple hue very smooth, and in some varie^ 
ties green, flowers during the rains, it grows 
readUy by cuttings or slips : the leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unpleasant smell; 
they are roasted and given by the Viiians in 
chronic rheumatism.-^The leaves dried and 
powdered ; are used as a preservative to keep 
insects from books. — Riddell. Gent^ Ued. Top. 
p, 1 72. Aim^ Mat Med. p. 73. 

JUSTICIA NASUTA. Linn. 

Rhinacanthus communis. — 
White-flowering Juaticia. f Kabutarki jhar. Hind. 

A shrubby plant with white flowers in axil- 
lary and terminal panicles ; grows spreading 
along the ground. The leaves are bruised 
and used by the natives for curing ringworm. 
Found in the nativo gardens as a flower. The 
flowers are sold along with those of Jasmine, 
and the roots are used in medicine as an 

Gent Med. Top., page 173, 

JUSTICIA PANICULATA. Burm, Roxb. 

Andrographis paniculata. —IVall, 

This plant ^ grows wild in the southern 
parta of India. It is one of the chiraytta, 
and is highly prized as an excellent stomachic. 
See Andrographis paniculata chiretta. 
JU8TICU PIOTA. Roxb.* 


Graptophyllnm bortense.— A^eev. 

Punted Juaticia. I Face plant 

Soorkh-VB8ooka....HiND. | 


Eno. 


This ia a very ornamental and handsome va- 
riegated shrub, bearing red floVers, having 
green leaves with large white spots fringed 
with green, and some varieties with red and 
dark red spots. The leaves are used for the 
decoration of the dessert after dinner, and 
other ornamental purposes : few leaves can be 
found on wjiich some grotesque resemblance 
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to the hamM Montenaaoe mey not bo ftnoied' 
or traced..— AiAfoA Oenl. Mtd.Top. p.Wi 
Jaffrey. 

JU8TIC1A PROCUMBBNS. Link. Syn. 
of Kostellaria proeambena.— iVeea. 

JUSTICIA RBPENS. Linn. Syn. of 
Rungia repens. 

JUSTICIA VERTICILLATA. 

Erect Justioia. i Eu8toola...HiND. 

Found in the Kotah jungles. — Gent Med» 
Top,p, 173. 

JUSTIN. See Chandragupta. 

JUT. Under the words Jat and Jet, have 
been given some notices of, seemingly, a dis- 
tinct race to which these differently pronqun- 
ced names are applied. They are supposed to 
have sprung from hordes, who had migrated 
from the plains of Upper Asia, and been 
pushed forward into the valley of the Indus 
by succeeding and more warlike races. Cap- 
tain Postans tells us that the Jut, like all 
the tribes in the Sind countries, are divided 
into innumerable subdivisions called Koum, 
and are there a hard-working race, occupying 
themaelvea in rearing camels, feeding flocks, 
or cultivating the soil. They are invaria- 
bly found in large communities, often liv. . 
ing Jn temporary huta or ** wand/’ and 
migrate all over Sind and its confines, as 
shepherds, in search of pasture. Where this 
is not the case, they are farm servants either of 
the Biluchi cliiefs or wealthy zamindars, who 
repay their labour with a modicum of the 
produce. The Jut in Sind, are a quiet in- 
offensive class, and exceedingly valuable sub- 
jects, but have hitherto been much depressed. 
Their women are, throughout the country, 
noted for their beauty, and, to their credit be 
it also spoken, for their chastity. They work 
as hard as the men, and the labour of tending, 
i driving home their flocks, milking the cattle, 

I &c. is fairly divided. The Jut are very nu- 
merous andibrm a large division of the popu- 
I lation of Sind, though seldom found in its 
towns, being dispersed over .the whole face of 
the country, particularly eastward to the desert 
tract which separates Sind from Outch, 
known as the Runn on which this tribe rear 
large flocks of camels. There are other 
pastoral and peaceable classes besides the Jut, 
of mahomedan persuasion, such the Khosa 
in Upper Sind, Sikh Lohana in the Delta, 
and emigrants from the Punjab, who have in 
many instances become amalgamated with the 
people of the country. The Khosa become a 
predatory tribe on the eastern confines of 
Sind, verging towards the Cutch territories; 
where Rajputs are located, they are very 
troublesome. They are also on the eastern 
boundaries, as wandering herdsmen. The 
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Daod Putra who inhabit generally the country 
of that name in the north are to be met with 
in various parts of Sind. The Suinah are 
Jut, though they are generally kno^n by the 
former title. Such also are the Maclii and 
numerous other subdivisions of the Jut tribes. 
The Jut is as inseparable from the camel 
throughout Sind, as the Arab from his horse 
in Arabia ; they are invariably camel drivers 
and feeders, and are consulted on every occa* 
sion where the health or efficiency of this iu- 
valuable animal is in question. According to 
one authority, the Jut occupying parts of the 
ancient Sikh territories, are sprung from bar- 
barous hordes, who emigrated from the plains 
of Upper Asia, but who now have long held 
the bindu language aud belief. But, if 
the Jut of Sindh and Kach Gaudhava be of 
the same stock, these have become maho- 
xnedans. The Jetki is everywhere, according 
to Mr. Massoon, the language of the Jet. 

Gavelkind, the equal division of the inherit- 
ance amongst the sons, was brought to 
England by the Jut brothers who settled in 
Kent. It was the custom of the Geti hordes, 
and is still followed by the Jharija rajputs. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
of the Christian era, Nanuk aud Goviiid, of 
the Khutree race, obtained a few converts to 
their doctrines of religious reform aud social 
emancipation among the Jut peasants of 
Lahore, and the southern banks of the Sutlej. 

Taking Lat. 23^ or 24^ N- in Malwa, and L. 
30** on the Jumna, so as to include Upper Sind, 
Marwar, part of Malwa on one side, aud La- 
hore, Umritsur and Umballaon the other, then 
connect the two eastern points by a line which 
shall include Dholpore, Agra, Aligbur and 
Merut, and within ail that tract the Jat race 
ethnologically predominates, excepting only 
the hills of Me war aud the neighbourhood, 
still held by aboriginal tribes. Advancing 
eastwards into the Punjab and Kajputana, we 
find hindu and mahomedan Jat much mixed, 
and it often happens that one-half a village or 
one branch of a family are maliomedaos aud 
the other hindus. Further east, mahomedan 
Jat become rarer aud rarer, aud both about 
Lahore, and all that part of the Punjab aloug 
the line of the upper Sutlej and J umna, the 
great mass remain unconverted. In the Pun- 
jab, the Jat all take the designation of Singh, 
and dress somewhat diii'erently from ordinary 
bindu Jat ; but, for the most part, they only 
become formally Sikhs, where they take service, 
and that obungo makes little difference in their 
laws and social relations. The Jat of Delhi, 
Bhurtpur, &c, are a very fine race, bear the old 
bindu names of Mull and suchlike, and are not 
all Singhs. Tn Eajputaiiah, the Jat are quiet 
and submissive cultivators. They have now 


long been subject to an alien rule and are pro- 
bably a good deal intermixed by contact with 
the Meena and others. 

The Jat Singh of the Punjab and upper Sut- 
lej may probably be taken as the best represen- 
tative type of the race. Compared to northern 
races, they are dark ; they are tal^ large and 
well featured, with plentiful and long beards, 
fine teeth and a very pleasant open expression 
of countenance. They are larger and taller 
than the Afghan Pat ban with the upper part 
of the body especially well developed, but not 
so stout limbed or quite so robust. They are 
a line, remarkably haudsome, race of men, not 
excelled by any race in Asia. In courage, 
energy, and military qualities, they excel the 
more beautiful non-Pathan races of the northern 
hills, and they are as energetic in the peaceful 
arts as in that of war. They are good cultiva- 
tors, hard-working and thrifty ; they let little 
land lie waste and pay their land tax punctu- 
ally. Their women work as well as the men 
and make themselves generally useful. They 
are not learned, though many men and some 
women can read and write. They have a great 
craving after fixed ownership in the soil. They 
are easentially agriculturists, seldom gardeners, 
and in Hindustan are never pastoral. They 
breed cattle largely, and sometimes rear camels 
when the country is suitable, and in Jat 
countries both ordinary carts and large mer- 
cantile waggons are usually plentiful, and as 
waggoners they not unfrequently carry their 
grain and other produce to distant markets on 
their own account. The Jat formerly dwelt in 
Rajputanali in republics, such as, in the time of 
the Greeks, were alluded to as democratic in- 
I stitutious, and one recognized republican state, 

I that ofPhool or Maraj, came down to the nine- 
teenth century and was ihe last recognized repub- 
lican state in India. It was a Jat republic, and 
gave the chiefs who founded the states of Patia- 
lah, Nabah, Jheendca. The old territory of the 
Phoolkian race was recognized by the British, 
and treated amongst the protected Sikh States, 
but has recently been brought under the gene- 
ral rule of British dominion. Every Jat village, 
however, is, on a small scale, a democratic 
republic, every^an having his own separate 
and divided share of the cultivated land. The 
union in a joint village community is rather the 
political union of the commune, so well known 
in Europe, than a common enjoyment of pro- 
perty. A father and son may cultivate in com- 
mon, but commensality goes no further. The 
village site, the waste lands and grazing 
grounds, and, it may be, one or two other things 
belong to Jhe commune, and the members of 
the commune have, in these, rights in common. 
For ail the purposes of cultivation, the remain- 
der of the land is in every way separate indivi- 
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diial property. The gorernmeDt ii not patri* 
arola], but a representative oommunal counoil 
or punchayet Be-marriage of widows is per- 
mitted. All the Jat are subdivided into many 
Qentea and Tribes, after the usual fashion of 
the peoples of the A nan or Indo-Germanic 
stock, and the usual fashion is to marry into 
another Gens. The Jat have little of the hindu 
ceremonial strictness, and in Punjabi regiments 
they mess freely like Europeans, and have their 
two or three meals a day comfortably. The 
Jat, Rajput and their cogeners are branches of 
one great stock* Brahmans of Kashmir and 
the frontier hills are hindus in an earlier stage 
of brahminical development. The Jat country 
is just such as would be occupied by a large 
stream of people issuing through the Bolan Pass, 
in lat. 28 or 30^ north, and the Rajput are 
ranged in a semi-circular form around the eas- 
tern and northevn and south edge of the Jat 
area, the mass of them occupying the richer 
valley of the Ganges. Mr. Campbeirs conjec- 
ture is that the Rajput are an earlier wave from 
the same source as the Jat, who came in by the 
same route, have farther advanced and been 
completely hinduiaed, while the Jat have come 
in behind them. Punjabi is the language spoken 
by the Jat, but which, in Upper Sind, is called 
Jati Gul or the Jat tongue, and Mr. Masson 
calls it Jetki» It is an Indo-Germanic tongue 
allied to the Sanscrit, In its main grammatical 
and essential features it is not widely different 
from the Hindi of the Rajput and other Hindu- 
stan people. It is one of the most pracrit of 
Indian vernacular. The Jat, Jot, Jet, Jut 
or Jhut, who thus occupy the north-west and 
bordering provinces, also the Punjab and 
Sind, are in religion partly hindu, partly Sikh, 
and partly mahomedan They all refer to the 
west of the Indus and to Ghazni as their 
original seats, and the Dhe or Paohhadhe reached 
India from the Punjab about the middle of the 
18th century. The other section is the Hele or 
Deswale* The Jat seem to have entered by the 
Bolan pass, occupied the high pastoral lands 
about Quettah and thence descended into the 
plains which they still occupy. The Jat is the 
great agricultural tribe in the Punjab and, in the 
Punjab parlance, Jat and zamindar or cultivator 
are sponymous. There are no Jat in Kashmir 
or within the hills. The Aodi tribe of Jat dwell 
in Paniput and Soncput. The Aolania Jat in 
Paniput claim to be above other Jat by having 
had the title of malek or king conferred <Ai them. 
The race, however, spread as it is from Herat, 
Kabul and Kandahar, throughout the Punjab, 
down the Indus into Kach Gandhava, and east- 
wards to the Jumna and Ganges, is the same, 
and, wherever spretid, they retain « dialect of 
their own to which, in Sind, has been given the 
name of Jetki, Mr, Masson seems to imply 


that they are descendants of the Get» who, he 
says, once possessed the whole of the countries 
immediately east and west of the Indus. The 
zamindars, or cultivators of the soil, at Jell as 
throughout Kachi,are Jet, who, up to A.D.18dO, 
seldom moved abroad, but on bullocks and never 
unless armed. A Jet might generally be seen half 
naked — seated on a lean bullock, and formi- 
dably armed witir matchlock and sword, and to 
the north and west of Kach Gandhava, as also 
in Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul, they are seen 
as itinerant artizans, like gypsies. In the Pun- 
jab, they are not found west of the Jiiam, hot 
east of that river the Jet cultivators use wag- 
gons. The Jet has been so long settled in 
Kach Gandhava, as to appear the aborigines. 
Amongst their numerous subdivisions are the 
Kalora, Kokar, Hampi, Tunis, Abrali. 

According to Mohan Lai, tKe Sikh Jat 
are polyandrous, and one brother takes his 
brother’s wife, but in stating this he seems to 
allude to the custom among the Jat, of Gurao, 
also written karao seemingly from “ karana,” 
to cause to do, the term given among the Jat, 
Goojur, Ahir, and other races and tribes in 
western Hindustan, to concubinage generally ; 
bat more especially to marriages of widows with 
the brother of a deceased husband. The practice, 
which is also known to the eastward by the name 
of Goorhurree, in the Deccan of Butt’hhee ; and, 
in other provinces, by the name of Bhureeeba, is 
followed among the Jut race, but is not very 
openly confessed, even among them, as some 
degree of discredit is supposed to attach to it. 
It is only younger brothers who form these 
connections, elder brothers being prohibited 
from marrying their younger brother’s widows, 
but amoug the Jat of Delhi even this is not 
prohibited. The practice has been common 
among several nations of the East. The Jews 
followed this custom, and in Egypt it w^as ad- 
mitted for a childless widow to cohabit with a 
brother of tlie deceased husband. When the 
laws of Menu were enacted, Karao appears to 
have been a recognized institution. But as is 
not unusual with the Institutes, there is much ' 
contradiction between the enactments relating 
to it. From a consideration of ail the pas- 
sages on the subject, it appears that failure of 
issue was the point on which the legality turn- 
ed. He who was begotten according to law 
on the wife of a man deceased, or impotent, 
or disordered, after due authority given to 
her, is called the lawful son of the wife (Ch. 
IX., V. 176). From the fact of Draupadi mar- 
rying the five Pandoo brothers, we learn that 
polyandry must have prevailed amongst the 
heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the 
practice of Karao was, no doubt, not uncom- 
mon : indeed, the 4;oropiler of the Mahabhara* 
ta, Vyasa, was himself appointed to raise up 
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Offsptmg to his deceased brother. There is I 
perhaps no circumstance which so strongly 
shows the northern descent of the deified Pan- 
daya iieroes as this marriage. Herodotus tells 
us that polyandry prevailed among the noma- 
dic Scythians as it does at present among the 
Bbutia. The practice is adopted also by the 
Nair of Malabar, between whom and the peo- 
ple of the Himalaya, Wilson traces the obscure 
vestiges of a connection. Amongst the Jat, 
Goojur, • and Ahir, children born Gurao are 
considered legitimate, and are entitled to inhe- 
ritance accordingly. Children begotten by the 
vromen previous to Curao, except in the case 
of fraternal Curao, are known by the name of 
Kudhelura, and do not inherit the property of 
the father-in-law. According to dictionaries, ' 
as the words are written, Jat means a 
race, a tribe, while Jut means a manner, 
a kind, and likewise matted hair : also, through- 
out the Punjab, Jut implies a fleece of fell of 
hair, but in Upper Sindh a Jut means a rearer 
of camels or black cattle, or a shepherd in 
opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab 
generally, Jut means a villager and husband- 
man in opposition to an artist or handicrafts- 
man. The^ Jat, latterly, acquired great power. 
The Birk or Virk is one of the most distin- 
guished of the Jat tribes. The Sindhoo, Ohee- 
neh, Vuraitch, Ohhuttheh, Sidhoo, Kuiyekal, 
or Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., are Jat sub-divisions 
in the Punjab and their numerous sections added 
to tlieir following varied religious sects, have 
given rise to doubts as to the unity of the race. 
The. Jat in the north and west of India are in- 
dustrious and successful tillers of the soil, and 
hardy yeomen, equally ready to lake up arms 
as to follow the plough. On the Jumna, their 
general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpoor 
bore witness to their merits. Some of the Jat 
are said to be descendants of the Kahkar of the 
Salt Bange. The Zjhut, Jut or Jit, who dwell 
in Sind from the sea to Dawudputra but not in 
the t*hul, are the oldest of the proselytes to 
niahotnedanism •^Masson, Vignc Poslans. 
€unnmgham*s History of the Sikhs, p, 1. 
CampbeU,pp. 51, 77 to 81. miioesSup. 
Glos, Recherches Phil, sur les Hgyptiens et Its 
Chinois. Selections from the Mahahharata, 
pp^ 8 and 66. Masson' Journeys, VoL II, p, 
125, Masson Kelat, p, 852. Institutes of 
Menu, Oh. IX f'. 176. See India ; Jat ; 
Jet • Kaurava, Marriage Customs ; Pandu ; 
Polyandry. 

•^^I’A.-KANCHUBA. Benq. Gommelyna 
colnmunis. 

JUTA-MANGSEE. Beng. Spikenard, Va- 
leriana Jatamansi. 

•I^P-A.«SALPANEE. Bicnq. Dicerma pul- 
chellum. 


JUTATOO. Bans, from jata, a bunch 
hair,, and ayoo, life-time, properly Jatoyoo. 

jute, 


Jews’ Mallow Eno. 

Bristly leaved Coi- 

ehorus ,, 

Pat £bno. Hind. 


Koshta. 

Bhungi. 
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Jute Bsno. 

Isband ,, 

Siugginganasha .. 
Corcho.ru8 olitoriuB. 
Patta 


flnmi 
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Lat. 

Saits. 


■ Corchorus olitorius. 


Pntta ... Beno. I Tat the cloth. 

Pat fibre Jute. | Chotee-megila ... Hut o., 

Gorchorui capsularis. 


laband Hind. | Ghi-nalita pat...B8NQ. 

I Naltapat... 

This fibre has long been known in India, as 
in use in the manufacture both of cordage and 
cloths, but it was only during the past fifteen 
years that it has come to be used in England. 
It is the product of the two distinct plants Cor- 
chorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius, above 
named, both of them common all over India, 
and in Ceylon and China, both cultivated for 
their leaves, and under shoots, as pot herbs, and 
for their fibres. C. Olitorius, is the Jews* mal- 
low, and is supposed to be the plant ulluded to 
in Job XXX. 4, There is one variety called by 
the natives Teetah Pat and another variety 
which the natives call Bern Pat. Jute is 
easily spuu and is much usetl to mix with ce- 
dilla. It is made into “ ghunny*^ cloth (megili), 
cordage, and paper and damask cloth made of 
Jute is said to be more durable than that fabri- 
cated from cotton. Jute fibre brings, according 
to quality from £1 3 to £22 per Ion, in the mar- 
kets of Europe. The fibres are subdivisible into 
very fine fibrils, which are easily spun : they are 
long, soft and silky, and under the microscope, 
cannot be distinguished from those of flax, to 
all the purposes of which the jute fibre is ap- 
plicable. When prepared by steeping, the plant 
requires long maceration, a fortnight or three 
weeks being scarcely sufficient for it. The 
chief sites of its cultiration in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, are Malda, Purnea, Natore, Rungpore 
and Dacca, and four varieties are distin- 
guished, Pat, Tasa, Mesta and Coshta. At 
Jungpore the names given to Jute are 
Ghore Sun (probably Hibiscus) Pant, Coooh 
Murda Paut, and Amlceah Pat, (probably 
Crotolaria.) In its culture the land is pre- 
pared as for rice, the plants are weeded 
when a foot and a half high, and it is cat close 
to the roots when it has flowered, and before 
the seeds are ripe, a few plants being left to 
allow the seeds to come to maturity. After 
the plants are cut down, their tops are clipped 
off, and fifty to a hundred tied together. These 
bundles are laid in a shallow tank and weighed 
and allowed to remain for eight or ten days, 
being daily examined to ascertain that they are 
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not tnoduly totted. When tlie bark is found to then empjoyed a person in the lieigkbooiiopd 
•Spsnte and the stalk and fibres become soft to tease it down, at ths'^rnow fabulous^eost 
the bundles are opened and five or six stalks of from to £6 per ion^ and then induced 
taken in the hand at a tiihe, by a person a spinner to mix it sparingly amongst tow ; 
standing in the water, who breaks ofi; about * but it was not till the expiry of years that it 
two feet of them from the bottom ; the bark, was manufactured to any extent by itself. A 
which hss become soft like thread is held in process, was subsequently invented by Mr. 
both hands, and the stalks are taken out. The Clausen (a Dane) by which flax, hemp, juie» 
fibres are separated by mere washing, are dress* and other substances were converted into i 
ed and exposed to the sun to dry, oy hanging substitute for cotton. The invention seemed 
them over bamboos. They are afterwards par* to work well, but the Manchester people at 
tially cleaned, and finally made up into bundles that time would have nothing but American 
of from one to two maunds, for the market, cotton on any terms, and the invention wsa 
The culture of Jute has of late years greatly valueless. He cleaned the fibre from the stiaw 
improved in many places and the produce is by crushing and beating. The fibre was then 
stated to be from 400 lbs to 700 per acre. Jute steeped in a strong solution of bicarbonate ^ 
fibre has been noticed at length under the soda, and afterwards in water acidulated with 
article Corchorus. Dr. Hunter gives the follow- sulphuric acid, which, combining with the soda, 
ing, as the imports into Great Britain of this set free the carbonic acid with which the fibre 
Indiaq product : ’ was saturated. The liberated gas split the fibre 

1854 24 086 tons. ^ material as fine as floss silk. It was 

1855 26*964 fben bleached by being steeped in a solution, 

1856 36,664 ** of chloride of magnesium, then dried and cut 

1867 32^300 ** *“1-® lengths of the required staple, or rather 

1858 37,800 * longer, as the staple was ground down dur- 

** ing the carding. It then passed to the carding 
machines, and was treated precisely as cotton, 
Bengal is almost the sole country from which and it was said at the time that it worked 
the exports are naade and the quantities ex* perfectly in the ordinary cotton machinery, 
ported from all India were as under : After the Corchorus olitorius plants oome 

£ Tons. £ maturity, which is generally considered to 

1850.1 29,120 196,936 1866.7 33,689 275,067 when they begin to ripen seed, 

1861-2 26,763 180,976 1867-8 39,441 .303,292 Biid the lower leafs in the stems begin to turn 
1862 3 17,942 112,578 1868 9 ... 525,099 yellow, or about the second week in October, 

1853- 4 25,475 164,769 1859*60 38,060 290,018 the whole are simulianeously cut down,-*~no 

1854- 5 34,978 229,241 1860-61 53,716 409,371 matter if all have grown uniformly in size or 

1866.6 44,135 329,076 or ^rheiher the plants be good, indifferent* 

As will be observed, the exports doubledin or bad, the whole is reaped off. After the 
eleven years, and its value rose from J07 to whole is cropped off, it is staked in bundles 

aton. As an exported article perhaps there of ^^out 200 to 250 sticks in each, and then 
is no other fibre in the world which has had such pul down in any convenient place to undergo 
an extraordinary rise in so short a space of the process of fermentation, which is generally 
time. About the first quarter of the nineteenth done within three or four days, according to 
century its effort was unknown ; and now about the temperature of the weather ; the more heat 
60,000 tons are annually consumed in Great the less time occupied, and if the weather, is 
Britain alone. From the peculiar adaptation mild, the periotl is longer. The whole is then . 
of this fibre in the manufacture of coarse taken and immersed in water, keeping the 
useful goods, from the ma^y improved modes bundles down by any convenient means at dis- 
of preparing it, and from the increasing posal, but it is chiefly done with clods of earth, 
wants of the world, there is no reason which are most conveniently obtained. The 
why double this quantity may not be requir- steeping process, if performed in a pool or 
ed, and that too, within a limited period, pond containing stagnant water, decompoaea 
The mills of Dundee consume a larger pro- the vegetable matter within eight or ten days, 
portion of this useful fibre than any other in but if it be done in clear water, or a running 
Great Britain, it is believed nearly onp-half of the stream, or in a tank of ordinary depth, having 
quantity imported ; and yet its introduction clear water, then the period of time is longer, 
in the trade of Dundee is comparatively speak- say about seventeen to twenty days. When 
ing, of recent date. About 1830, a well- decomposition approaches completion,, a msn 
known merchant brought a small quantity generally goes down and examines the fibres 
and wished the spinners to make a trial of it, but once a day, and at its close, both morning and 
he could not prevail upon them to do so. He evening, to see if all is perfected, and this k 
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18.38 1,136 tons. 

1843 2,740 „ 

1844 6,500 „ 

1846 9,220 „ 
1848 8,900 „ 

1852 16,980 „ 
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done by simply feeling the stalks with the 
thumb and four*dnger, to which it readily yields. 
When the whole' is known to be completed, 
he goes down about knee-deep in water, and 
takes a handful of the stalks, holding the same' 
with his left hand over the surface of the water, 
and in his right hand holding a small palmata 
or a piece of flat wood or plank, with which 
he gently strikes towards the stem of the stalks 
and whilst he does so, he whirls the whole, 
repeating the strokes with the palmata as he 
does w, which at once separates the fibre from 
the stalk or as much of the parts as is struck, 
which is generally from 15 to 18 inches in 
length from the lowest end ; the whole is then 
broken, the parts adhering with fibre are then 
held with the left hand, and with the Hght the 
part where the stalks are brokeu is held, and the 
whole immersed perpendicularly about 9 or 10 
inches in water, and a few jerks are then given 
in rapid succession, which admits of complete 
separation of the fibre from the broken stalks; 
but if any still adhere, the same is gently 
taken off with the right hand. When this is 
done, the extracted fibre is then held with 
the right hand, wrapping a portion round the 
palm of the hand, and with his left the opera- 
tor holds the stalk a little under water parallel 
to him ; he again gives a few slight jerks 
from and towards him. He also uses his left 
hand in pushing the stalks forward when draw- 
ing towards him. This manipulation can only 
be done with facility by those who are used to 
it. The whole of the fibre at once easily 
separates from the entire stalk and immediately 
floats up ; the fibre is then washed to take off 
its refuse, and the whole is ther^ wrenched off 
^ and taken up to be dried in the •sun. To im- 
prove the jute fibre, two things ^re necessary 
to be looked after ; the first Is the process 
of fermentation, and the second is allowing 
the time for decomposition of the vegetable 
matter, and to avoid stagnant pools and ponds 
for the purpose, which, though it facilitates 
the object, injures the fibre very much. 
The process of fermentation is necessary to 
be carefully looked after, because if this be 
neglected and the heat exceed that degree 
which is absolutely necessary, and which is 
about 130“ to 140° Fahrenheit, then the whole 
is affected by the gas which, in a manner, 
burns the bark, as such acids do, and the con- 
sequence is that, when the fibre is extracted, 
instead of obtaining the same with a fine, silky, 
glossy appearance, the whole of the produce 
becomes of a dark lead or black muddy color, 
which is considered bad or inferior in quality. 

It is not easy to mark the exact state of tem- 
perature, but natives engaged in the business, 
from their constant use, are capable of marking 
nearly about the lime. 


The next point to be carefully attended to 
is the time allowed to steep the whole for the 
purpose of permitting the vegetable matter to 
decompose, this part of the process, unless 
properly attended to, does not yield fibre of the 
usual size, but results as an inferior article, 
because it yields fibre of a coarse quality ; the 
tender fibre which otherwise is retained, rapid- 
ly decays, and is broken into threads and wash- 
ed off when extracting the same from the 
stalk. For which purpose, when the bundles 
are steeped down after the fermentatiug pro- 
cess, they are so arranged that the stems are 
first immersed in water with their top branches 
above its surface, and allowed to remain for a 
time, which is considered as sufficient for the 
stems to be partially decomposed, when the 
whole is properly steeped down, for the entire 
stalk to be decomposed at the same time ; if 
this be not attended to, as stated above, the 
result is a short and coarse fibre, without any 
silky, glossy appearance. 

The next point is to avoid pressing down 
the bundles with clods of earth, as at the time 
the decomposition is about to be perfected, 
the mineral substances being washed down mix 
with the fibre, destroying the vegetable sub- 
stance and giving the fibre a red muddy ap- 
pearance. Stagnant tanks are likewise to be 
avoided for the imparities they contain, though 
the decomposition is much facilitated. Native 
cultivators can rarely avoid these two materials 
for want of means and proper resources ; but 
if they be avoided, no doubt the fibre extracted 
will yield a superior texture. 

In the way the plants are cultivated in Ben- 
gal a wide margin is left for improvement, but 
on one point improvement is possible, the seeds 
being, at present, so laid out, that in portions 
of the laud they are ovcr-thickly studded, and 
while those take the start and come soon to 
the standard height, the plants under them 
form stragglers, not having the full play of 
the sun over them ; the bark of these therefore 
remains more tender, and when cut down, and 
those of full growth, the height of which ought 
to be 6 to 8 feet, be separated, and the fibres ex- 
tracted no doubt the same would yield a better 
quality of jute. — /)r. Hunter^ in Ed- New 
PhiL Journ, No. 11. Vol. X. October 1859, 
Advertiser* Annals Ind. Adminisira- 
tionJ^ tloyle*s Fibrous Plants, p. 244. J, Ma- 
nuel in Indian Field, No. 25, 18f/t September 
1858. 

JUCE KAHUNDE. Duk, Flacourtia sepi* 
aria. — Roxh. 

JUTI. Hind. Putranjiva Boxburghii. 

JUTLAND. 8ee Asi. 

JUTRU. Hind. Myrsine Africans. 

JUfTEEL, A pass, in the Sind ranges, 
runs 60 to 75 miles south-west from Sehwad 
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SttIfSJL. 

ta.Poqba/ t>etvee9 82^ ^nd 26*^ jmd 

67^ 48', and 68^ 8*. Steep in few places le8% 
tlkan 24)00 fft. the coad from Sehwan to Karra* 
chee lies between them« and Keertar more to 
the west. 

JUTTXJP-AKU. Tel. Deemia extensa; 

JUTU. Tbl. Kudumi, Tam, the tuft of hair 
worn by the hindus on the crown of their head. 

JUTU BHAIBL Tel. Limnaetus crista- 
tcllus. — Tsmm. 

JUTUGA. Tel. Dmmia extensa.— 22. 
Urewa. 

JUVA. Beno. Hibiscus rosa sinensis.— 
Linn, 

JUVANEE. Beno. Hind. Ptychotis ajo- 
wan. Ajwain seed. 

• JUVANS PATER. See Indra. 

JUVAR. Guz. Sorghum vulgare. 

JUVaSA Beng. Alhflgi inaurorum, Tourne* 
Hcdysarum alhagi. — Linn. 

JUVEH, see Kuranaaler, 

JUVO. Beng. Hordeura hexastichon. — 
Linn. Roxh 

JUV ULA. Sans. Odina woodier. 

JUVVl. Tbl. Eicus t’siela. — Boxh, Ficus 
iufector ia . — Willde, 

JUWA. Hind, and Kashm. Hedysarum al- 
haji. 

JUWAHIR-I-KHUMSA. Abook so named. 

JUWALHARBA? SeeHar. 

JUWANSA. Hind. Alhagi maurorum 
Tourne. 

JUWAR, great millet, Holcus saccharatua 
^Linn. 

JUWUtt. Kashm. Annesleya horida. This 
plant is common in the lake of Kashmir. Its 
broad round leaf lies on the water like that of 
the lotus, its under surface being covered 
with numerous hard, sharp and hooked spiculae 
— Vigne, 

JUYA. Sans. From jee, victory, properly 
Jaya. 

JUYANTf. Beng. Sans. From jee, to 
conquer. ABschynoraene sesban. — Linn. Syn. 
of Sesbania Cochin-Chinensis. See Dhanchee 
property Jay anti. 

JUY-DHAN. Beng. Audropogon saccha- 
ratum. 

JUYU-UOORGA, Sans. From jaya, vic- 
tory. 

JUY-PHAL. Beng. Croton tiglium, proper- 
ly Jayjphal. 

JUZ, Ab. a part of a book. 

JUZEA, properly jiziya. From an Arabic 
word meaning subjugation ; conquest ; com- 
pensation, — a capitation tax levied by the ma- 
homedans on their subjects of another faith. 
The correct word is Jizea, but usual in Hin- 
doostau to pronounce the word Jazea. It ap- 
pears from the Ayeen-i-Akbari that the khalif 
Oomar laid an annual tax upon every one who 
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was not of the mahomedan religion* A person 
of high condition paid 48 dirhems, one: of 
derate means 84 dirhems, and one im an inferior 
station 12 dirhems. It does not exactly apMr 
when this tax was instituted in India, Tod 
thinks it was imposed by Baber in lieu of the 
Tumgha which he solemnly renounoed on the 
field of battle, after the victory whioh gave: 
him the crown of India, but we read of it . 
long before this, for as early as the time of‘ 
Ala-ud*Din, only a century alter the final sub- 
jugation of Hindoostan, we find it spoken of 
as an established tax. The tax was abolished 
by Akbar in the 9th year of his reign, and was 
not imposed again till the 82nd of Aurungzeb, 
who, with his wonted intolerance, directed that 
its levy should be attended with evtery circum- 
stance of contumely which his ingenuity could 
devise. 

From this period it appears to have been 
regularly levied, and with particular severity in 
the time of Farokhsir (in consequence of the 
appointment of Inayat UNah as Financial Minis- 
ter, who had been Secretary to the bigoted 
Aurungzeb) until the time of Bufee-ood-Uaijat, 
when the Barha Syud, or twelve synds, abo- 
lished it, and the hindoos again recovered 
their consequence. Ruttun Gbund, a hindoo, 
being appointed Financial Minister, and 
being possessed even of such influence, as to 
be empowered to nominate the mahomedan 
Cazees of the Provinces, After the death of 
Ruttun Chund, the capitation tax was once 
more levied, as it is stated to have been again 
repealed by Mahomed Shah, at the intercession 
of maharaja Jye Singh and Gerdbur Buhadobr, 
Since that period, no emperor was possessed 
of sufficient authority to enforce the Jazea, and 
this odious tax became extinct for ever : but 
not till it had operated as one of the most 
effectual causes of the decline of the mahome- 
dan power, by alienating the affections of the 
hindoo population, which the early Moghul 
emperors had courted, and in some measure 
obtained. — Tuwareekh-i^ Mahomedihahee. Elliot 
Supp. Gloasarp^ Annals of Rajasthan^ Vol, L 
p, 403. 

JUZEERAH means an island, but is a term 
applied to the countries between the Euphrates 
and Tigris ; the Mesopotamia of the ancieuis, , 

JWALA MUKHf, in L. 3l» 52' 6" N. 
L. 76^ 18' 6** E. in Ch^mba, about 8 miles 
N. of Nad^un baa a great temple 1,888 feet 
above the sea. Ihe words are from jwala, a 
flame, and mookha, a face. It is also called , 
Jwala- Jee and Jee” which signifies lord,” 
is used as a term of respect. It is famous for its 
temple and takes its name from the fire which 4 
perpetually issues from fissures in the rocks 
which are enclosed within the temple. It is a 
lambent flame of a pale red colour. This temple 
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V if saered to DavL Nameroua of defotees make 
• pilgrimage from the moat diataat parta of 
India to worship at this shrine. Long ere 
this holy spot is reached, temples, tanks, and 
ascetics are seen. The town contains at 
least five or six hundred houses, and a very 
large population, among whom a great pro* 
portion are Gosain, Bairagi, Yogi} Jat and 
penitents of ail sorts. To aii who die 
here a grave is set apart, with a lingam on it. 
The temple stands about one hundred feet up 
from the plain. The whole is built like a fort, 
and enclosed by a wall about twenty feet high. 
— J/«. IIervey*8 A dventures of a Lady in 
Tartary, Vol. /. p. 21, 23. Baron HugeUs 
Tra/veU in Kashmirt p* 42-45. Schlageniweit. 

JWALANA. Sans, from Jwala, to enkindle. 
See Juala. 

JWAR, the Gore glacier is above Milam in 

Jwar. 

JY, This word in Pchlavi, as well as in 
Sanscrit, means ipure,— Malcolm* a History of 
FerauSt VoL /. /). 9. 

JYANG. See Java. 

JYANTIKA. Hind. Sesbania scgyptiaca. 

J YB, Sans, victorious. 

JYB CHAND, a Rahtor rajpiit, the last 
hindu sovereign of Ganouj. He was father of 
Snnjogata. When the Ohohun raj put, Pirthivi 
raj, the last of the Delhi kings, assumed 
empire by the sacrifice of the aswamedha, 
Jye Chand, to soothe his mortified vanity, 
celebrated the Raj shui sacrifice. U was for the 
last time performed by a hindu prince, and all 
the hindu sovereigns of India attended it, except 
rajah Firthi'raj of Delhi and Samarsi of 
Mewar, whom Jye Chand represented by effi- 
gies of gold, assigning the post of porter to 
^rthf raj and that of scallion to Samarsi. It 
was at this, that Jye Chand brought forward 
his daughter Sanjogata, to select her husband, 
but she threw the Burmala over the neck of 
Pirthi’riy and in A. D. 1175, Pirthi'raj 
carried her off to Delhi . — Travels of a Hmdoo, 
See Jye ; Pirthivi : Sanjogata. 

JYE ICUSH MULL. See Nepal. 

JYESTH. On the sixth day of this hindoo 
month about May and June, hindoo women hold 
a oeremontal festival, called Aranya Shashth 
(Forest-sixth) in which they walk in a wood. 
Thp ceremony ie in the hope of obtain iug handw 
some children.— 


JYNTEAH HILLS, on the east of Beogid'. 
Atpementf' hare been coooloded with the 
chiefs of the following States: Nusteng, Moleem 
and Khyrim, Lungree and Mahrem in 
Jynteah and Cosyah Hills. 

Moot Sing, the rajali of this 
petty State, expressed a desire to enter into 
an engagement, but it was settled with Dun 
Singh his successor. 

Moleem and Khyrim , — In 1862, a military 
cantonment and sanitarium were formed at 
Chillong, in the Moleem country, instead of 
at Cherra Poenjee. The rajah ceded all his 
sovereign and personal rights in the land for a 
sum of rupees 2,000, and the rights of the 
private proprietors were bought up for ru- 
pees 6,325, and an annual payment of ru- 
pees 108. 

Oomit, chief of Lungree, re- 
ceived from the British Government, the title 
of Rajah on his signing an engagement of 
submission and fidelity. 

MaJiram, — In October 1864, Oo Sai Sing 
was recognised by the British Government on 
his signing the usual engagement of allegiance 
and submission. — Treaties^ Engagementa and 
Sumuds, Vol. Vll^p, 332. 

JYOI PANA. Beng. Rhinacanihus com- 
munis. 

JIOTISHMATI.' Hind. Anthistiria ana- 
thera. 

JYOTISH MAIL Sans. Tel. Literally 
** light possessing,’* also Buddha basara and 
Budda Kakara, Tel* Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum Linn\ popular superstition asserts 
that by eating its seeds the understanding is 
enlightened and the memory rendered miracu- 
lously retentive. — Elliot's FI, Andh. 

JYOTISH-STOMA. 8aN3. from Jyotish, 
light ; and stomii, the whole. 

JYOTSHI. Hind. A kind of coarse rice in 
Peshawar. 

JYOTISH. Sans., from jyot, to shine* 

JYPAL. Beng. Croton tiglium. 

JYKONG, a Garrow village. 

JYSWAR, also Jaiswar, Jasawarand Juswar, 
a tribe of inferior Jadonbansee rajpoots in the 
pergunnahs of Uleepoor, Puttee, Kishhnee, Nu- 
beegunge, and Azimiiugur in Central Doab. 

JYU, a Thibetan com, equal to a Fuxruckha- 
bad rupee, — Wilson, 
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K. This letter of the Knglish alphabet has 
a Biinplo guttural sound, as in kulendar, kccij, 
king, koraii, and has analogous letters iu 
Arable, Persian, Urdu, Sanscrit, Hindi, Mah- 
rati, Guzarat’hi, Bengali, Uriya, Tolugu, 
Karnata, Tamil, Malayalini, Cliincsc, Malay 
and in all the languages of the further Indies 
^and Eastern Archipelago, and there ought 
not, therefore, to bo any variations in re- 
presenting the names and words of these 
tongues by means of this letter. Neverthe- 
less, in writing them, owing to the English 
letter C, as in candour, capture ; and the let- 
ters Cli, as in character, chronic, churlish, 
having the same sound as K, many ordinary 
Avords of the East Indies, are met Avith Avrit- 
ten in various Avays, ns in Cashmere, Cnshmir, 
Kashmir, Kabul, Cabool, &c., &c„ conse- 
((uently several Avords beginning Avith c, eh 
and k are necessarily, for facility of reference, 
repeated here. 

KA, a people inliu!»i(ing the mountain- 
ous country lying between Luo and Kambo- 
jia. iMr. Crawfurd in bis Embassy mentions 
that the iSiumese make no scruples in reduc- 
ing them to slavery. He adds that the 
features of one whom be saw ditfered strik- 
ingly from those of a Siamese. They are 
described by other authors along with the 
Kliong, the Cuco of the Portuguese, as rude 
tribes in Kumbojia either actually ])agan or 
imperfectly buddliist. — Crawfard's Embassy^ 
p. 177. Sec India. Ka-riaiig. 

KA, of Sutlej and Kaiiawar. Juglans re- 
gia, fAnn., the Avalnut tree. 

KA, Hind. Succliarum, Sp, 

KAAB A, the temj)Ie of JMecca. See Knba, 
Aboo Karib, Somauutli, 

KAAN, a river at Indore. 

KA-AN-TIIA, Buii.Ai. A small but A^alu- 
able wood of Tavuy. 

KAARTEN; Dot. Cards. 

KAARZEN, Dut. Candles. 

KAAS, Hut. Cheese. 

KAAT, projierly Kat’Ii, Tam., Malval., 
Can. Wild, nncultivated. 

K^-A-AT JLLUPA, Tam. Bassia latifolin, 
Roxb, 

KAAT manga, Tam. Buclianania lati- 
folia, Roxb, 

KA’Ji, a tribe of Ara]>s in the province 
near Uic Persian (fulf, avIiosc capital is Mu- 
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hamcrab. They extend north as far as Shus- 
ter and Bam Hormuz ; to the east, their ter- 
ritory is limited by Bchbehau, and including 
Hindyan iu their possessions, the Ka’b Arabs 
spread along the bead of the Gulf, touching 
Basra on tlie south. Their western territory 
touches on the Avandcriug Arabs as far as 
Hanizu. Tlie greater part of this territory is 
Avatered by the 'J’ab river with its numerous 
tributaries, and Avas knoAvn to Arab geogra- 
phers by the narao of Daurnk. About the 
close of the last century, they became addict- 
ed to piratical pursuits and captured several 
English vessels. More lately, Muhamerali 
Avas taken by Ali Raza Pasha, and, in 1857, 
by the Government of India, iu their war 
Avitb Persia. Sec Furs. 

KABA, a piratical tribe in the gulf of 
Cutch, to the north of the Maratim provinces. 

KA’BA, Ar. a cube : also, tho square 
house, in Mecca, held in revercnco by malio- 
mcdaiis, by wliom it is frequented in pilgrim- 
age. Tibban Asiiad Aboo Kariba, or Aboo 
Karib, commonly called Tobba, one of tho 
most Avarlike of the Himyarito monarchs, was 
the first Avho, about a# d. 206, covered the 
K.'uiba Avith a tapestry of leather, and alSo. 
supplied it with a lock of gold. Tho nabobs 
of tlie Carnatic, who claimed to be descend- 
ants from tho kbalif Omar, usually sent a 
ladder of gold, for tho pilgrims to ascend to 
the door of the Kaba. Immediately on arrival 
at Mecca, the pilgrims perform alilutions and 
proceed to tho mosqne, kiss the black stonp, 
and encompass the Ka’bii sev'cu times, com- 
mencing on the right, leaving the Kaba on 
the left, they perform the circuit thrice with 
a quick step and four times at a slow pace. 
They go then to tho stone near tlid Kaba, 
bearing the impression of the feet of Abraham, 
repeat two prayers, and come and kiss the ' 
black stone again. In most families nAlo 
children, Avlieii forty days old, arc taken to 
thoKa’ba, prayed over, and carried home, 
Avhcrc the barber draws Avitli a razor tliree 
parallel gashes down tho fleshy portion of 
each check, from tho exterior angles of tlfc 
eyes almost to tlio corners of tho mouth. 
These “ mashuli” as they are called, may fjo 
of modern date. — Burton* s Bilgr image to 
Mcccttj Vol. iii, p, 327. 

KABAB ? Philip. A nioasurc of capacity. 
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KABAH, All., Pkrs., HtITd. Roasfc meat 
or small pieces of meat roasfcd or stowed on 
little skewers. They are alluded to in Ho- 
mer’s Iliad iu two places, xiv, 87, and line 475. 

* * * and fixed on fi)rks of wood, 

All hasty, on the liissin^ coals he threw ; 

All sniokini', back the tasteful viands drew, 

Broachers and all. 

* ♦ in rolls of fat involved without 

The choicc.st morsels lay, from every part, 

Some in the flames, he strewed with flour, then threw j 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew. 

Knlmb-curry, \a .a favourite dish at the 
tables of Europeans in India, and consists of 
little pieces of meat with portions of onions, 
ginger, &c., on skewers, all curried. 

KABABA, IIiND. Xtuithoxylon ho.stile. 
KABABAII, Aiiah. Piper enbeha. 

KABAB CIIINI, Gcz., Hind., Pkrs. Pi- 
per cnbeba. Cnbcbs. 

KABAIZ, a tribe of the Bulbassi, a Kurd 
race, composed of the following trilies : 

1, The Kabaiz, the reigning family, con- 
sists of about two hundred persons ; 2, Alan- 
zoor ; 3, Mamasli ; 4, Piran ; 5, liummook ; 
6, Sinn and Taafah, who together m.ako one 
tribe. The chiefs of tribes arc calleil Muz- 
zin. Each chief has a certain number- of 
lliicves, who rob for him ; and bi.s tribe 
makes him voluntary gifts of provisions. 
These arc his only rcvoiines. The price of 
blood among the Bulbassi is twenty-two oxen, 
but it may bo mado up in other etlbcts, to 
•which often a nominal value is attached, more 
than twice the real amount, wlieii tlio aifair 
is to bo compounded amicably. Their only 
laws are the usages of the tiibc, and thc.se 
are administered by the chief, assisted by the 
council of elders. The only crimes punished 
with death arc adultery, seduction, and such 
like. The Bulbus.si will not bestow a girl in 
marriage on a person of another tribe or ])co- 
ple. They have courtship among them, and 
carrying olF a girl by the lover is common. 
When a eliicf dies, he is succeeded by the 
best or bravest of liis family, with the com- 
mon consent of his tribe. If bis eldest son be 
incapable, the best of the brothers succeeds. 
When a chief is once nominated he cannot be 
deposed, and his authority is so well defined, 
that there arc no instances of a chief ever 
having attcmptcil to exceed Iiis powers. In 
their own country the Bulbassi do not wil- 
lingly acknowledge any superior, either Turk- 
ish or Persian ; but when they descend into 
the regions of Karntchook they pay a tribute 
of sheep to the Bey. They arc very fond of 
armour ; aud most of the principal people 
among them possess a complete suit of mail. 
Tho Bulbassi Koord have a most ciuious way 
of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his hca<l out ; and 


they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrify. They say this never fails to cure 
the most desperate spear or sabro wound. — 
JRmA, Residence in Koordistan^ VoL i,p. 153 , 
KABAL, of Muzttffargarh, tho reticulum 
of the palm. 

KABAN, a measure of Capacity, in the 
Molucca and Philippine islands. 

KAB-BAN-THA, Burm. A timber tree 
found inland in Amherst aud Tavoy Pro- 
vinces, but scarce. It has a maximum girth of 
(i cubits, and maximum length of 30 feet, aud 
when seasoned, it lloats in water. It makes 
beautiful furniture, and when long buried in 
ferruginous mud, turns of a very dark-red. 
It makes excellent planes ; and is used with 
great success, for all tool haiullcs, and much 
recommeiidtMl for such as do not receive direct 
pcrcus.sioii, as screw drivers, augers, ham- 
mers, liaiullc.s — iu fact for all tools except 
chisel liandlcs, which arc to be struck with a 
hammer, for wliicb, however, the chisel-handle 
tree, a species of “ Dalbergia” is the best. It 
makes excellent planes. It is stated by Dr. 
McClelluud to be mo-sl plentiful iu the Tliani- 
waddy district, aud to be hard, of line grain, 
and used in constructing carts. Captain Dance 
says, a (pjantity of this was sold in August 
1857, for export to Holland as a furniture 
wood. — Capf ’ain Dance, 

KABAUACOYA, a reptile of Ceylon, 
partial to marshy ground, and when disturb- 
ed upon land, it takc.s refuge in the nearest 
water. From the somewhat eruptive appear- 
ance of the yellow blotches on its scales, a 
closely allied species, similarly spotted, for- 
merly obtained amongst naturalists the iiumc 
of Monitor exaiitlicmaticus, and the Singha- 
lese word kabara, has a similar meaning. The 
kabara-tel or cobni-tcl, a poison of Ccyloii, 
is .said to be prepared from the kalmrn-goya ; 
and an individual suspected of having this 
poison iu his possession, is cautiously shun- 
ned by his neighbours. Iu tlio Maliawamso, 
cb. xxiv, j). 148, the hero, Tissa, is said to 
have been afflicted with a cutaneous complaint 
wliich made his .skin scaly like tliat of tlio 
godho, the Pali name of tlie kabara-goya. 
— Tennenfs Sketches of the Natural His- 
torif of Cent OH f p. 272. 

ivABARDA. The country at the foot of 
the Caucasus, for a cousiderablo distance to 
the eastward, is called Little Kabarda ; tho 
stretch to tho westward, being of larger ex- 
tent, has the name of Great Kabarda, run- 
ning along the line of the mountains till it 
meets the country of the Circassians. The 
people who inhabit these two districts, are 
known to the Russians under tho gcucral ap- 
pellation Cherkes. They are tho descend- 
ants of a mixed people, whoso various origins, 
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character, and customs, arc now nearly lost, 
as marks of distiuctioii, in the one common 
name they bear and the gradual adoption of 
each other's customs. Latterly, the populatious 
of both tlie Kabarda differ nothing in costume 
from their neighbours, the Circjissiaus. They 
generally speal? the same language, and are 
fond of considering themselves branches of| 
that stock. But the people of Little Kuhnrdn, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
l^ossessions by the more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have pro- 
vided itself in the same way. There are, 
also, numerous Tatar tribes, whicli extend 
themselves southward over the lower hills 
, and flat lauds, which roach from tlio foot of 
the mountains to the Kuban ; and then possess 
the banks of that river, westward, till it ter- 
minates at the Black Sea. ft is from amongst 
this wild people, and the Knhanla people 
bordering on the Maika and Kouma rivers, 
that Knssia formed its corps »)f Cossacks, 
known by the gemn’al name of C«)ssacks of 
the line of the Cuncusiis. — Vortcr^s Travels, 
i, p. 6\, 

KABARGA, also Museus, lU;s., Musk. 

KAHAllUA, Hind. Capparis spinosa, L . 

KABBAH, Hind. Tobacco, dried, but not 
twisted up. 

KABBH, Aiiab. Sinapis jnneoa. 

KABKKJ — ? a pheasant ? oftbeHimalayas. 

KAHKLJO, Sw. Kal)eljuank, also Ban- 
kaidia, Dut. Kal>lian, Dan. Kubljan, Gek. 
Cod. 

KABIL, Alt. A name of Cain. Kabil- 
Huhil, Cain and Abel. 

KABILK, All. A term employed in Ara- 
bia and Kortbem Africa to designnto the 
various tribal Ixxlies. From Taifu to Me«linn, 
tbero are ten such, with about 7y,()()0 fight- 
ing men ; tliosc of Assir, 6 in number, with 
44,o()() tigliting men ; tliose of Taif, at Assir, ' 

1 1 in number, witli 6(S.()()(). The term ka- 
bylab, amongst tlio maboniedaii.s in India, is 
applied to the family or to the wife of an 
individual. — Fnntanier, India, Frjypt and 
the Persian G^tlf. 

KABILLA WILLA-GASS, Sixdii. An- 
tidesma bunins. — tipr. Syst. Vc(j. 

KA-BI-NF, Buioi. A rcd-dyc-trec-bark, 
of Akyab, used to colour fishing nets a red- 
browii ; 10,000 maunds could be obtained. 

KABIRAfl, Ben^. A physician. 

KABIR PANT’HI, a sect of vaishuava 
hiudoos whoso founder was Kabir, the disci- 
ple of Kamnnand. He assailed the whole 
system of idolatrous worship and ridiculed 
the learning of the pandits and the doctrines 
of the Sastras, and with equal severity attacked 
the mahomedan teachers and the Koran. 
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Several popidur'^seetP, amongst whom are the 
Nanak Shahi, sprung from his teachings. He 
lived probably about a. d. 1449. The kabir- 
paiit'lii are always included amongst the vaish- 
nava sects, and maintain friendly relations 
with these. It is no part of their faith, how- 
ever, to worship any hindoo deity or observe 
any of thorites or ceremonials of tho hiudoos. 
The Kabir Pant’hi arc numerous in all the 
provinces of upper and central India. Their 
qnnker-like spirit, theii* abhorrence of all 
violence, their regard flor truth, and tho 
uiiohtrusiveness of their opinions, render 
them very iuofleiisivc inembera of tl^o state. 
Their mendicants never solicit alms, and in 
this capacity tlioy are, in a social view, in a 
very hivounible position compared with many 
of the religious vagrants of India. Tho 
Kabir Paiit’hi use no mantra or ritual, and 
those who liave abandoned society abstain 
from all outwanl ol)servances and address 
their homage by tho chanting of hymns, 
exclusively to their invisible Kabir. Kabir is 
fabled to have been tho son of a virgin widow 
of a brahmin, the father wuis a follower of, 
and was paying a visit to Ramanand. Un- 
aware of her condition, Ramanand wished 
her to the conception of a son, which occurred, 
hut ashamed of her condition she bore tlie 
child ill private and exposed it. It was 
found and brought up by a weaver and his 
wife. Kabir is said to have been originally 
styled Inynni, the knowing or wise. He died 
at Magor near Garakhpur. This was en- 
dowed by Mansur Ali Khan with several vil- 
lages. — IVUsoiCs Hindu iSects. See Iliudoo, 
Vainigi, Vaishnavn. 

KABLAl-KHAN, emperor of the Chinese 
and Eastern oriental Tartars, was indisputably ' 
the sovereign oftlic most enormous empire tliat 
the annuls of tlie world have ever made 
known :it comprehended the whole of China,* 
Corea, Tiber, Tonquiu, Coehin-Ciiina, a gMiat 
part of India beyond the Ganges, many 
islands of the Indian Ocean, tlie whole north 
of the continent of Asia, from the Pacific 
to the Dnieper and Persia, also, was a 
feudatory of his Ihroue, its sovereigns, the 
successors of TIoulagou, receiving tlicir inves- 
titure from the eniiieror of China, and as the 
dominions of these great vassals extended to 
the Mediterranean and tlic frontiers of the 
Greek empire, it may he said tJiat tho whole 
of Asia was sulijcct to the laws of tho great 
Khan, who hud chosen Pekin as the central 
seat of his govermnent. Tho empires 
Alexander the Great, of the Romans, or even 
of Chenghis Khan, were ns nothing com- 
pared with that of Kablui. Kablai had 
received a Chinese education ; he appreciated 
the advantages of civilization ; he admired the 
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iustitutions of Cliiiia, and pr6tected litmturo 
aud tho sciciiccB. Ho liad soino of the best 
Chinese book.s translated into tho Mongol 
language, and founded schools for the young 
people of his own country, and gave much 
encourageinciit to tlieir studies. He received 
^vith lavour learned at!<l literary men of every 
country and religion, granting them many 
privileges, and exempting them from taxes 
and Iributes. It was he who estaldi.^hed the 
college of llau-lin, tlio first acadinnical in.stitn- 
tion of China. Ho was assisted in improving 
the astronomical ealcnlafions of the Cliinese, 
by Arabian ninl Christian astronomers. Some 
cliristian .families were fixed by liim in tlie 
city of Pekin ; and many Creeks, who had 
followed the Mogul ai mics, were retaiiu‘d in his 
service, as men, Avho.se atraimnents were so 
mucli supijrior, to tho.so of hi.s Tartar and 
Chinese subjects. Pekin Avas at the same time 
raisiMl into an ar<;hl)i.shoprie by the Palriareh 
of Bagdad and the Roman PoiititF ; (‘inbassics 
and missions, passed into l\artary ; and flie 
Mogul sovereigns of Cliina airurded their 
protection to (3very stranger, Avhoso talents 
might 1)0 useful to the state. Arglinn Khan 
was Kablai Kliairs great iiephcAV. His Avife 
Avas Zibelliiia, the Khatun Bnlngan, a lady 
of great l)eauiy and ability. She bad been 
married to Abakn, but, on Ins demise, accord- 
ing to the niarriago customs of the Mongols, 
slic passed to the Hrda of her stef)-son, 
Argliuu. On her death, Arghiin sent Marco 
Polo for another Avife, out of tlie Mongol 
tribe of Bayaut, but Arghnn died before tlic 
lady Kuka-Chin was brouglit, and slu; passed 
to Ghazan, the nephoAV of Arghnn, for Ar- 
ghun had been succeeded i)y Kai-Khatn, his 
brother. — Quart, licv.^ July 1HG<S. — llaJs 
Christianihjy Vol. i, pp. 320-321 ; ChatjiehVs 
llindostaii^ p . 208 , Sec Polyandry, Jcavs, 
•Marco Polo. 

KABLARA, Sans. Kymphfea lotus. Qii. 
Kahlara ? 

KABLI-GERU, or Kabl-Giri, a race 
occupying the bnnk.s of river.s in the Deklum, 
occupied as ferrymen. 

KABONG, Malay., any palm as the Cocoa- 
nut palm ; tlio Cycas circinali.s Linyi., the 
Gomuti palm, or Arenga saccliarifcra : tlic 
last is cultivated for its sap to make jaggery 
or coarse sugar, aud foi* its strong tilne. 

KABOOK, SiNCfii. Latcritious deposit, 
said to bo the product of decomposed gneiss. 

KABUL. The luiino of a city, a terri- 
tOiry, and a river on the N. W. bordcr.s of Bri- 
tish India, under the rule of tho Barukzye 
clan of Affghans. The origin of tho name 
Kabul has not been traced. It is not 
mentioned by any of tlie Greek or Roman 
writers Avho were faiiiiliaf with the Aria 
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territory; of which Herat is tlie capital ; — 
with A l iana (Iran), tho general name of tho 
country east of Persia and Media, ns fur as 
tho Indus: — witli Bactria, the country 
watered by tho Oxus and its tributaries, and 
Soghdiana, the mountains which feed tho 
flaxartes and divide the two rivers. Tho town 
of K.ahul is 6,600 feet above tho sea and its 
.‘iouth quarter is in Lat. 31" 24" 5 N. It is a 
compactly built city, the houses being of sun- 
drieil briek.s. Vigno and Burnes estimated 
its iMipulation at about sixty thousand, made 
up of the Aflglinn, Kazzilliash, Tajik, and 
Hazara tribes, aud there are a fcAV hi-udoos. 
With Gbnzni it Avas once tributary to Ba- 
mian, but Kal)nl is now the metropolis 
of both. Kabul is built at tho foot of a 
rang(! of hills, avIiosc ilircclioii is from iiorth- 
j west to south-east. The country is thus di- 
vided into the “ Plain of Kabul,” and the 
Char Dell, or four villago.s. Tho city is 
linilt directly under a rocky liill of gneiss 
that i‘i>es a tlionsand fei't above it, and bends 
ronml it from the sontli-east to tbesouth-Avest, 
\vber<*, with tlie dip of another Iiill opposite, 
is formed fbo pass Avhicli leads into Char 
Dell, one hundred and fifty yards broad. 
Through this p;iss part of the Brili.sh army 
entered Knbid. At the (‘astern extremity of 
the rocky hills, Avliicb enclose it outlie south, 
is tlu^ Bala Ilissar, on a neck of land uhout 
150 feet high, Avhicli commands the city. The 
Kabul river runs towards tb(.3 city, rising near 
Kngeran, a castb*, <listant about thirty miles 
to the westward of Kabul. Tlic Avlioloof tho 
north part of llio jilaiii of Kaliul is irrigated 
b}” (be AA'ater of the river, but the Logur or 
My dull rises lasar tli(3 copper mine on tlio 
roa<l from Glmzni. The appearance of Kabul, 
as a city, has little to recommend it beyond 
the interest conferred by ibe suiTonndiiig 
scenery. It is best, and indeed (*an only be, 
seen from the east. In I bat direction it is 
first descried by the traveller from ibc lower 
countries. The great bazaar of Kabul Avas 
an elegant area nearly 600 feet long and about 
30 broad. The Haiiiam or public baths, 
being indispensable appmidagcs to a m.ahome- 
dan city, (luisc are in some number, but they 
arc dclicieiit on tho score of cleanliness. 
Tlic malioincdan tombs in Kabul vary little, 
except in position, from ordinary Christian 
ones. Tliey arc placed from north to south ; 
they hav(5 the same shaped headstone, gener- 
ally of marble, cither of the costly kind 
imported from more eastern countries, or of 
the native alabaster, procured in the quarries 
of Maidan, The head-stone also bears an 
inscribed epitaph, and is ornamented, with 
sculptured floAvers aud other fanciful devices. 
Kabul has no rainy season, but, as in Great 
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BjrUaio, constant showers fall all the year 
rwnd. Biiber describes d?o climate ns ex- 
tremely delightful, and the Ark or citadel, 
as at once a mountain, a sea, a town, and 
a desert. Fruit is more plentiful than bread 
and is considered one of the necessaries of 
life. The apricot is preserved in fourteen 
ways and is the most delicious of the dried 
fruits. The best gardens lie immediately 
north of the city, but further off, in the 
district of Istnlif, they arc very beautiful. In 
ouo garden, peaches, plums, apricots, beans, 
apples, quinces, cherries, walnuts, mulberries 
and pomegranates may all bo seen growing. A 
variety of rhubarb termed rawash, is more or 
leas plentiful in all the hills from Kelat in 
Baluchistan to Kandahar, and again from that 
‘place to Kabul. Attention is only pJiid to its 
giiowtli by the inhabitants of Lugliinan, wlio 
supply the bazaars of the city. Tlicy sur- 
round tlio choicer plants with conical cover- 
ings of stones, so as to exclude light and air, 
and tlieroby produce that whiteness of stem 
so much prized. The unblanched plant is 
called chukri, and is also exposed to sale. It 
also makes an excellent preserve, by being 
first saturated in a solution of lime and then 
boiled with shirar, or the inspissated juice of 
grapes, losing, however, in this case its cha- 
racteristic flavour. In June, ap[)les arc first 
brought to the bazaars, and in July, botli 
apples and pears become plentiful. In the 
lieginning of August peaches ripen in Koh-i- 
Daman*; they are very largo, but not well 
flavoured ; indcc‘<l lUr. xMasson (juestions whe- 
ther any of the fruits of Kabul equal in 
flavour the analogous varieties of England. 
The rana zoba, is common : it is a remark- 
able variety of the rose (Uosa prostolistain,) 
tlie exterior of whose petals is yellow, while 
.the interior is viu’milion. The niahomedun 
inliabitauts of Kabul are of the suiini and 
sliiali .sects. The sliiah live separately iu a 
walle<l street called Cliandaul. Numbers of 
gold-washers arc constantly employed near 
Bosliatt on the river of Chitral and Kameh. 
The metal is also found in the rivers of 
liUghman, and in the river of Kabul, into 
which they fall, and is .sometimes collected 
near Kcrgah and Char Bagh of Lnghman, 
and again near Jcllalabad. f)n the joint 
river of the Koorhistan of Kabul before it 
enters the Safi hills, there is a spot pre- 
serving the name of Zir-Shu, that is to say, 
gold-washing, though now unfrequented, and 
it is certain tliat all, or nearly all, the rivers 
flowing from the north have auriferous sand.s, 
as quantities of the metal arc procured in the 
Yusafzai districts. It may bo worthy of note, 
that the people who search for the gold are 
not of these countries, but of the Panjab ; 
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i many are natives of Jelam, on the river of 
that name. It is not irhprobahle that the 
rivers of Kafristan, when increased in wdurae, 
may pass over soils enriched with gold and 
carry down the precious particles with them. 
Eartliquakes are frequent. There are usually 
about a dozen in tlie course of the year. 
Balier de.'^uibes a very severe ono. The 
inahoniedans say eartliqn.'ikes aro owing, to 
tlie dLsturbance made by the son I of a great 
man pa-^^sing from one ])lac(* to another. The 
l)iilk of the maliomedan people occupying 
Kabul and tin* country around, now receive 
the name of Affghan, and their eomitry 
that of Atfglinnistan : — but they are not 
one people, and tiny have scarcely ever, 
for any Icnglheiit'd perio<l, rendered a com- 
mon obedience to one ruler. In the ter- 
ritories known by this designation are four 
principal towns, Kabul, Gliizni, Kandahar 
and Herat, and the ju’cvailing language ia 
Pushtu. The routes of great race m ignitions 
ami of the largo armies under Alexander 
ami his snceossors, under Timur, Baber 
ami Nailir .sliah, liavo been through these 
count rie.s, and all have l<‘ft remnants and 
colonies behind them, who liavo never up to 
the present <Iay amalgamated and whose 
langnage.s nunain distinct. Alexander iu hia 
advance to the Imliis must liave passed close 
to the sit(< of the jiresent city of Kabul, 
though no mention is made of it. Even in hia 
time, the countries tlirough which, after cross- 
ing the Imlns at Altoek, lie passed south- 
wards to tlie delta of th (3 Indus, were 
inhabited by nnmerons .small nation.s and 
tri))es. VVe read of the iSIalli, the people 
j of the Miillan of to-day ; — Ibo Oxydraccas, 

! the people of Onteh ; — the Catliei, the Kii- 
theri of Diodorus Siculus, — the present 
Klietri tribe. As soon as ho had crossed 
over to Taxilas, on the east side, Am- 
bisaecs king of the Tmliaii mountuinecra, 
whom Beniiell .supposes to Im; ancestors of the 
Gliikar race, sent ambassadors with presents 
to him. From tlio conflux of the Ascesines 
with the Imlns, Alexander passed through 
the countries of tlie Sogdi, Mnsicani, Oxycani, 
Simloinanni ami Patalan, and ho seems to have 
encountered tlic nomado races in Baluchis-' 
tan. Tliis mnltitiulc of jictty slates has been 
a feature of these lands from tlie most ancient 
tiiiK's. Several of the races dwelling there 
arc allmled to in tlie Miulra Rakshasa, or 
Signet of the Minister, an ancient political 
drama, in Sanscrit, by Visakluvlatta, perhapi 
of tlie 12th century, in which the events 
relate to the history of Chandragupta, the 
Sandracottns of the Greeks. Rakshasa was 
the mini.ster of Nanda and afterwards of 
Chandragupta. In the scene whore Viradha 
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Gupta viHits Rakshasa, occurs the following 
dialogue : — 

Knk.-Wliiit news from Paslipapur ? 

Vir.— 1 not much to tell, Sir: 

Where shall 1 coinnieiicc V 

Kak.— Witli Chundr.UMjpta’s entry In the city. 

Whatever my ap;enfs feince have done, inform me. 

Vir.—You will remember, Sir, when in close league 

United by Cliaiiakayu. Tarviiteswara 

And Chaiulrngnpta in alliance, led 

Their force against the city,- a wild multitude 

Of Sakas.'Yavaiias and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kambojas, with the tribes who dwell 
1’eyond the w'cstern streams and rersiun hosts 
Poiired on us like a deluge. 

The Saka of the hiiuloos cannot bo other 
than the Sacte or Sakai of classical geo- 
graphy, They are repeatedly named in 
various work.s and seem to have been known 
on the borders of India or in its western 
districts in the first century preceding Chris- 
tianity, Vikramaditya, king of Ougein, being 
known ns the Sakari or enemy of the Sacte, 
his era dates n. c. *56, ana it would appear 
that about this date, some northern tribes 
had settled themselves along the Indus, consti- ' 
tuting the Indo-Scythi of Arrian. Their ' 
attempt to penetrate further to the east, by 
way of Knudesh and iMalwa, was not impro- 
bably arrested by Vikramaditya, whence the| 
epithet Sakari. The Sac<e are supposed hy 
professor Lassen to be the Szu Tartar who 
were expelled about loO n. c., from the Hi 
valley by the Vue-tchi or AV^hite Huns, whom 
ho supposes to be the 'I’ocliari. After occupy- ' 
iug Tahia or Soghdiana for a time, they arc j 
further stated by the Chinese to have hcen | 
driven thence also hy the Yengar some ! 
years afterwards, and to have established i 
themselves in Kipen, in wliich name Lassen | 
recognises the Kophcii valley in Koorhistan. 
The term Yavnua, is in modern times applied 
by hindoos of Northern India to inahomedans 
of.every description, but in the above quota- 
tion and in works jirior to the niahoniedan era, 
some other people must be intended. The 
interpretation of the wonl by Sir W. Jones is, 
loniaiis or Asiatic Greeks, and there are some 
considerations in favour of this, although the 
chief argument in its behalf is the difficulty of 
attaching it to any other peoi)le. The moun- 
taineers, or Kirata, of the quotation, may come 
from any part of India. They are known in 
classical geography as the Cirrhadas or the 
Cirrodes, the latter in Soghdiana, near the 
Oxus. The Karaboja are the people of 
Arachosia, or north-eastern province of Persia. 
For the site of the Bahika, as they arc termed 
in the text, wo are indebted to the Mnhabarat, 
and the Parasika speak for themselves. 
The travellers, Burues, Masson, and Fcnier, 
met with tribes who claim a Grecian descent. 
According to Burnes the mir of Badakshan, 
the chief of Darwaz in the valley of the 


Oxus, and the chiefs eastward of Darwaz 
who occupy the provinces' of Kuiab^ Shugh- 
nan, and Wakhau, north of the Oxus ; 
also tho hill states of Chitral, Gilgit and 
Iskardo, are all held by chiefs who claim a 
Grecian descent. The whole of the princes 
who claim descent from Alexander seem to be 
. Tajik, who inhabited the couutiy before it 
I was overrun by Turki or Tartar tribes. The 
I Tajik, now mahomedaus, regard Alexander 
■ ns a prophet. Tho Badakshan family are fair 
j but present nothing in form or feature resem- 
I bliug the Greek. They arc not unlike the 
: modern Persian and there is a decided con- 
I trast between them and the Turk and Uzbek. 
General Ferricr found at Gazergah a small 
I encampment of persons in the dress of Uzbeks,^ 

I but whose configuration of features clearly 
I indicated (jui te another origin. He conversed 
with them, and they stated that they were the 
descendants of the Yunaiie (Greeks) wliom 
Alexander the Great, Sikander Roomi, had 
left ill these countries ; when he heard this 
he recollected that Marco Polo, and after 
him Burnes, as well as other writers on 
oriental history, mention the existcnco of 
Macedonian tribes which had settled on the 
north-west frontier of Chinese Tartary, and, 
from the replies ho received to the numerous 
questions lie put to tiicsc people, Ferrierwas 
convinced of the existence of the real do- 
scendanis of the ancient Greeks in tliose coun- 
tries. These Ynnano arc not isolated and dis- 
persed here and th(‘rc biif arc united iif tribes, 
occupying a considerable tract of country ; 
nothing, liowever, citlier in their language or 
their haidts, betrays their origin. They are 
inahomedans, and have the reputation of being 
somewhat fanatical, and arc not hold in much 
consideration hy the Tartars, amongst whom 
they are settled, hut they are respected, for,* 
I like their ancestors, they are brave, and the 
I consequences of their hatred are terrible to 
those who are the object of it. Burnes, while 
j admitting the existence of the descendants of 
I these Greeks in Central Asia, appears to 
I doubt whether some of their chiefs are, as 
they affirm, the descendants of Alexander, for 
the historians of the son of Philip assure us 
that he left no heir to reap the fruits of his 
immense conquests. 

Alexander built a city in his route east- 
wards towards tho Indus to which he gave 
his own name, but tlio name it now bears, 
and its particular site have been lost. It 
was called Alexandria near the Caucasus, 
and Renuel points to Bamian as the quarter 
in which he would place it. General Ferrier 
mentions that the fortified town of Herat, 
is supposed to have been founded by Alex- 
ander the Great, but he does not quote his 
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Authority* This city, ho tolls us, is a quad- 
rouglo of 3^ miles long on the north and south 
sides, and rather moio on the cast aud west. 
Its extent would be immense if alt the 
suburbs were included, particularly those 
stretching to the west of the town beyond 
the Darwaza)i-i-Irak. 

After the death of Alexander, Persia as well 
as Syria, fell to the lot of Seleueus Nicator, 
who established the dynasty of the Seloucidae. 
Antlochus Soter succeeded Scicneus Nicator 
and in the roign of his successor, Antiocliiis 
Theos, Arsaccs, a Scythian, who came from 
the north of the Sea of Azolti inducetl tlie 
Persians to throw off the Greek yoke, founded 
tho Parthian empire, and made Rlingcs his 
capital. Tills was likewise the period of the 
foundation of the Pactrian kingdom by Theo- 
dotus the governor of it, who linding him- 
self cut off from Syria by the Persian revolu- 
tion, declared his iude})endence. Arsaces is 
called Astch by Easlcrii writers, and is said 
to have been a descendant of the ancient 
Persian kings. When he gained the king- 
dom it is said he promised to exact no tribute 
and merely to consider himself as the h(‘ad 
of a confederacy of princes, united for the 
double object of maintaining their independ- 
ence and freeing Persia from a foreign yoke. 
I'liis is the commencement of that era of 
Persian history called by Kastcrii writers, 
Mulook-u-Tuaif, or commonwealth of tribes. 
In A. j). 9()(i, Rhages was taken by Ismail, 
founder of the Sainance dynasty. It ceased 
now to be a seat of empire, and iu a. d. 967, 
became the capital of the house of Shemgur, 
a race of petty princ.cs who maintained a 
kind of independence, while the dynasties of 
Samau and Dilemee divided tho empire of 
Persia. In a. d. 1027, Rhages was the last 
conquest of Mahmud, of Ghuzni. 

Tho history of the lands adjacent to Kabul, 
during the centuries immediately preceding 
and following tlie present era, is but little indi- 
cated in books, but has been, to a considerable 
extent, traced out by tho learned men, Mr. 
James Prinsep, IMr. II. T. Prinsep, Profes- 
sors Wilson and Lassen, from coins of Greek, 
Arian, Pactrian, Scythian, Par tho- Scythian, 
Ario-Purthian and Jndo-Scythian kings aud 
dynasties, wliich the researclies of Sir Alex- 
ander Purnes, Mr. Masson, Generals Court 
and Ventura had brought to light, as also 
from the engravings on rocks aud on relics 
found in topes in all the region around Kabul. 
The characters in which these legends are 
engraved are Arian or Bactrian, Greek and 
Sanscrit. On coins, these are sometimes 
single, but many dynasties adopted bilingual 
legends, Arian alid Greek, or Greek aud 
Sanscriti the Greek becoming gradually more 
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barbarous towanls the present era, until at 
length, it became unintelligible. As Mr. 
Prinsep tells us, it seems established that tlm 
Arian or Bactrian language was long the ver- 
nacular of the Puropaniisau range, of Kabul, 
and perliaps of Herat and Kandahar, up to 
the Indus, for it lias been found in the topes 
of Manikliyaln, in the Panjab and on the rock 
at Bamian. Unlike tlie Greek aud Sanscrit, 
it is written like the Semitic tongues from 
right to left, but tho letters being always 
separate, they could at pleasure be written 
from right to left. The earliest Greek was 
written allernately, as a plough is drawn, 
and tomb sof Tuscan kings, opened some years 
since, contain inscriptions in Greek charac- 
ters, written from right to left. The Mongo- 
lians who adopted the Syrian characters write 
it in lines downwards lilve tho Chinese. The 
Arian diameter was adopted first on the 
coins of the Greek kings from Eueratidos 
down to Ilermjeus. It was then taken up by 
Ihc Scytliiniis, who crossed the Paropainisus, 
Imaus or Hindoo Kusli, and also by Par- 
tliians who asserted their independence iu 
Afighanistan. The Arian alphabet character, 
ill the course of years, seems to have under- 
gone a change, aud tho same forms are not to 
bo recognised in later coins, nor the same 
epithets and titles, and the inscriptions dis- 
covered in topes are all in tho less simple late 
character. Mr. James Prinsep, Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep and Professor Wilson have consider- 
ed this Arian language to have a close affinity 
with Sanscrit, but Dr. Moore lias recently put 
forth that it is Hebrew. It seems to have 
superseded the ancient Sanscrit of the days 
ot Asoka, which was adopted by Agathoclos 
and Pantaleoii, tlic first of whom we know, 
from tlie pure Greek style of his other coins, 
to have been one of the earliest of the Grecian 
kings. After them, however, Sanscrit cha- 
racters were entirely disused. Menander, 
the known Indian conqueror, never seems to 
liavc coined with the language of Asoka, 
from which circumstance Mr. II. T. Prinsep 
infers that the characters on the coins of 
Agnthocics and Pniitaleon were not vernacu- 
lar, but Iiad been introduced by tlie Indian 
sovereigns, who, following the first Chandra 
Gupta, retained dominion over the provinces 
ceded by the first Seleuons, until they wei^ 
restored by Asoka to the Great Aniiochus. 
At Maiiikhyala, a tope solidly built of quar- 
ried stones and lime cement, a great cupola, 
80 feet high aud 310 to 320 foot in circum* 
fcrcncc, was opened by General Ventura, but 
there are fifteen other and smaller cupolas 
there, which were opened by General Court. 
Monuments of the same kind are met with at 
Rawalpindi (in tho Panjab), in tho Hazara 
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country, west of Kabul, at Jelallabad, Lug- 
man, Kabul, Baiiuan aiul in the Kliyber pass. 
Many of those west of Kabul were open- 
ed by Mr. Masson. In one, N. N. E. of the 
village which was opened by General Courl, 
a sculptured stone was found in Arian charac- 
ters, along with Roman coins and coins of 
Kadphiscs and Kanerkes, a fact alone sufR- 
cient to indicate that the territories around 
had been under the sway of rulers of varie<l 
races. The earliest of tlicse rulers were the 
successors of Alexander the Great. Alexan- 
der’s death ocenrn.‘d in the spring of the 
year 323 n. c. II is empire though only of ten 
years’ growth, was not transient. II is colonies 
and their institutions, manners and language 
liad a lasting action in central Asia, the 
effects of which were felt for at least live 
hundred years after his d(!C(‘ase. Though he 
left his brother Ari«lajus and the posthumous 
child of Rashana or Roxana, called Alex- 
ander, neither of these sncccLalcd him, for his 
military commandants a.ssumed sovereign 
power, and in n c. 3 Id, Aiitigouus assumed 
the regal title of king of Asia. 

In n. C. 3()d, Seleucus gained a groat 
victory ^over Nicoiior, a lieu tenant of An- 
tigonus, and followcal it up by seizing 
and adding to his own goviTinnent, the 
whole of Media, Ilyrcania, Partbia, Jiuc- 
tria, and Aria, and all the countries as 
far as the Indus. lu n. o. 303, Ik^ crossed that 
river to make war on (Jbaiidra (nipta, who, 
during these contentions Innl (‘xpelle«l the 
Grecian garrisons from the Panjah, and had 
so recovered that country for tlie native 
sovereigns of India. Seleucus being called 
to a linnl struggle with Aiiligonus made a 
hasty peace with Chandra Gupta, ceding the 
Punjab as far ns the Indus. According to 
Strabo, Arachotia was also ceded, but this 
seems doubtful. Kiiclieliee to the Uolan Pass 
with tliC valley of the Indus may 'oe tlie 
region ceded. Selcinnis drove Antigonns into 
Phrygia whore he was deleated and slain 
in 301 n. c. 

Seleucus Nicator was nssa^^^inated in 2S0 
«. C. by Ptolemy Cerauiins, fnan which date 
the whole of Asia to the Imlus and Jaxartes 
was under the Syiian king Aniioelins Soter, 
who from 280 to 201 i:. c. reigned undis- 
turbed over the same territory and left it to 
his son Aiitiochus Theos. 

In 2o0 or 23.5 n. o , Ihictria declared for 
independence under ’Fheodotus or Deodatus. 

Parthia followc<l nl)out tlie year 233 h. c. 
under the rule of Arsaces, who is various- 
ly described as a native of Soghd, as a 
liactrinn, and, by Moses of Cliorcne, as of 
Ralkh, this last author ad<liiig that the 
dynasty was known as Ralkhavenscs or Pnli- 
S i 


lavian. lie used Greek only on his coins and 
in his public letters and correspoudeiicc 
ordinarily with the head of the sovereign on 
one side ; only one coin has a lingual inscrip- 
tion. Great king of kings was a title first 
adopted by Mitliridates U. 

Arsaces I, B.c. 254-255, the first of the 
Ai>acidnn kings, a native ofBalkh, revolted 
under Anticoehus Theos, is supposed to have 
been killed in action with Ariarathes of 
Cappidociu, but the date and circumstances 
are not known. 

Ar.saecs II, (Artahnnus ?) son of Arsaces I, 
about B. c. 220 or 216, at first extended the 
Parthian empire but was afterwards driven 
into Ilyrcania by Aiitiochus Magnus in B. c. 
212 ; allying himself with the Scythians he 
recovered Parthia. 

Ar saces III, B. c. 196, called Priapatius, 
Pliraupatius or Phriadatius, son of Arsaces II, 
reigned 15 years, left three sous, Phrahates, 
Mitliridates and Artahanus. 

Arsaces Mithradates I, b.c. 177 or 173, 
made Bulkh his capital, subdued Media and 
Persia and captured Rahylon, brought under 
his dominion Western Ihictriu, Aria, Sccstaii, 
and Arnchosia, and made a successful expedi- 
tion into India. 

Ai^nces Plirahatos II, b. c. 139 or 136. In 
his reign, Bactria seems to liuvo been siihju- 
gateil (‘utirely by Scythians, lie was defeat- 
ed and slain in b. c. 1 30, when restraining the 
Parthians from ravaging the country. 

Arsaces Artahanus, b. c. 126, nnole of 
Pliralmtes and youngest son of Priapatius, 
died of u wound received in action from the 
Tocliari Scythians. 

After many kings, the Grcco-Parthiau or 
Ar^'jician dynasty in central Asia ended in 
A. 1). 209 witli Arsaces Artahanus, who was 
involved in a war with Rome, hut ultimately 
.slain in battle at Ihilkli by one of his Parthian 
otlicers, Ardeshir Bahakan or Artaxerxes, 
wlio estahli.slied his own, that of the Sassa- 
nians, in A. i). 233. It lasted nearly 300 
years. The eupitul in tlie time of thoCicsars 
was at Sclucia on the Tigris. The system of 
Government was Asiatic, by satraps or* 
rulers possessing full power over the persons 
ainl properties of all the subjects of the state. 

The history of the country of the Koplioncs 
river, ?. e., Bactria, Aria and Kabul is diiferent. 

]\Iany of the coins have bilingual inscrip- 
tions, the one (ircck on the obverse, some of 
(‘xccllent workmanship often of very barbarous 
forms, the other on the reverse is that called 
Arinn, Arianiau, Bactrinn and Kabulian. 
According to the prevalent authority of 
Lassen, James Priusep, Professor Wilson and 
othcr.s, this language is said to be Sanscrit. 
It is written from right to left. 
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The first Theodotus, B. G. 256, reigned 
about same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, b. c. 240, is said to have 
reigned in the Kabul valley. 

j^thydemus, b. g. 220 reigned in the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the 
united Syrian and Parthian armies. He then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, and Kutliy- 
demus led the Syrian army through liactria, 
t. by the route north of the mountains* to 
the Kabul valley and across the Indus in n. 
C. 206. There Antiochus made peace with 
Sophagasenus (Asoka), which that sovereign 
recorded by edicts on rocks and pillars in 
"various parts of India, in characters exactly 
resembling those on the coins of Agathocles. 
In B. c. 20«5, Antiochus returned by way of 
Arachotia. The translation of the edicts of 
Asoka, is in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838. That on the Giruar rock names Antio- 
chus as Antiochiii Yona Raja. 

Eukratides, b.c. 178 ; Prinsep, B. c. 181 ; 
Bayer, Wilson, b. c. 165 ; Visconti, Lassen, 
B. c. 175. He seems to have made an expe- 
dition to India in 165 b.c., and, on his return 
from which, to have been murdered by his 
sou. Numerous of his coins have been found 
in Baclria and Atighauistan, Mr. II. T. Prin- 
sep considers that ho ruled originally in 
Bactria, subse(iuenlly made conquests in and 
south of Paropamisus, in Kabul and, first of 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Arian 
inscription. The first use of two languages, 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles, who 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Eukratides 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was the 
earliest of the Greek kings of Bactria, Kabul 
and Asia who adopted bilingual iutecriptions 
on his coins. It is supposed conseipient on 
his conquest of the Paropamisus, after as- 
sumption of the title of Great King. On his 
death, his wide dominion is supposed to have 
been brokeninto several inde[)endent kingdoms. 

Ilcllocles, B. c. 155, the pari icide of Eu- 
kratides, used belingual inscriptions on .coins 
in pure Greek and Arian. His rule though 
short extended over Bactria and the Paropa- 
inisus. 

Antimachus, b. c. 150, coined with Greek 
and Arian. 

Agathocles, b. c, 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is supposed by Lassen to liave 
^led Kabulistau to the Indus, and Mr. 11. T, 
aPrinsop supposes him to have been the go- 
vernor left by Antiochus in Kabul, after his 
Itreaty with Asoka. 

^ PantaleoD, b. c. 195, coined in Greek and 
Sanscrit. 
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Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 
kingdoms, viz., 

That of Bactria : 

One eastern under Menander and Apollo- 
dotus, comprehending the Punjab and valley 
of the Indus, with Kabul, and Arachotia or 
Kandahar added in times of its prosperity. 

A western at Herat and in Scestan. 

A fourth, central of the Paropamisus, which 
latter region Mr. Prinsep is inclined to give 
to Bactria, because of the bilingual as well as 
the pure Greek coins of Heiiocles and Anti* 
machus, kings of Bactria. 

Of all the kings who followed Eukratides, 
Menander and. Ajiollodotiis alone are men- 
tioned by classical aiilliorities. 

Tlio Scytliiun kings, followed the Greek 
kings, in adopting their forms of money. 
TJiey coined similar pieces with superscrip- 
tions similar and in tlio sumo languages, but 
inscribeil on them their own names and titles 
and variecl the emblems and devices. 

Muiies, n. c. 135, is supposed to have been' 
a Scythian, the head of one of those tribes 
that broke into Bactria between 150 to 140 
B. c., and lie seems to have held communica- 
tion wdth Azes. On the obverse, this coin 
conteins the king witli a trident, a Tartar war 
weapon, setting his foot on a prostrate enemy. 

Azes, B. c. 130, the greatest of Scythian 
king.s, on whoso coins are bilingual inscrip- 
tions, witli plain distinct Greek cliaractors.-— 
BA2IAE02 BA2IAE0N MEPAAGY AZOV. 

In Arian, Maharajasa Raja Rajasa Maba- 
tasa Ayasa. 

The figures on the coins are various. 

Professor Wilson thinks lie was an Indian 
buddhist king about 50 B. 0. Professor 
Lassen regards him as a Sacian Scythian, 
who coiKjuerod the Kabul valley in the time 
of the second Mitliridatcs, and finally de- 
stroyed the kingdom of Menander and Hcr- 
nimus in about 120 n. c. He considers ho 
was succeeded liy Azilises. 

Azilise.s n. c. 115, reigneil with tlio same 
titles as Azes. On one coin, tho name of 
Azes is on tho Grei’k obverse, and that of 
Azilises on tlic Baciriun revers<-. 

Vononcs, B. c. 100, ciiUlmI Balaliara, sup- 
posed to have been a Parthian satrap who 
asserted independence and created a kingdom 
for himself out of the dominions of Azilises. 

Spalirisus, n. c. <S5, sometimes read Ipa- 
lirisus, supposed a l*artliian king. 

Spalypius, b. c. 75, had many coins in two 
languages, he was a vice-regent, son of Vo* 
nones and perhaps brotlicr of Spalirisus. 

About this time, as indicated by his coins, 
was a ruler, whoso name is not known, — Sotcr 
Megas, B. c. 70, the immeloss Great Soter 
king, hud coins with an Arian legend which 
L 9 
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Jt^mcs Prinsep and Professor Lassen ascribed 
to Azes. On all is a peculiar monogram with 
three prongs. The same monogram was con- 
tinued in coins of Kadphises and of the 
Kaucrkcsi but it is not found in those of the 
Hercules type derived from Hermaeus. - Mr. 
II. T. Prinsep considers him to have been 
contemporary but not identified with Vikra- 
inaditya, ond that ho assumed the title of 
Soter Megas, which was continued down by 
the Kadphises kings. He considers that the 
nameless kings, with those on whoso coins arc 
the words Kodes or Hyrkodcs, although mere 
local chiefs such as now rule at Kulm, Kunduz, 
.and Balkh, preceded the ccuiquest of the 
Panjab by Vikramaditya, n. c. 56. 

Vikramaditya. About this great king, India 
affords nothing but fables, but a passage of 
the Peri pi us mentions that his capital was 
Ozene (Ujein) and it is known that ho ex- 
tended his empire to Knlnd about b. o. 56. 
This dominion in the Kabul valley must have 
been temporary ; his empire fell to pieces 
.after his death and nearly a century elapsed 
before Chandra Sena restored the sovereignty 
of Hindoostan in its unity. 

Kadaphes or Kadphises, a dynasty of three 
rulers, 'who ruled in Kabul, from the downfall 
of tho kingdom of Vikrannulitya. Kadphi- 
808 * name is on the Arinu reverse of the 
Herma3us coins of ireroulcs type. There is 
no indication of a settled worship. Tho Her- 
cules worship was readily borrowed from the 
Greeks by tho wild Scythians, ns a mere 
reverence of physical strcMigth. The Kohis- 
tan is supposed to bo the district of tho first 
rise of Kadphises, while Kabul and its valley 
were subject to Iiidiau l ulo ; and while there, 
tho chief scorns to have nstained his Scythian 
title and rude worship of Hercules. After- 
wards, overpowering tlio Imliau governors 
who had followed Vikramaditya into the 
Kabul valley and Panjab, he or his descend- 
ants seem to have adoptcid the hiiidoo religion, 
coining witli Greek and dropped their Scy- 
thian title. In a gold coin, age by a Kadphises 
king, Siva occurs in the mixed male and 
female character, ami v’ciy gcncivilly aecom- 
j)anicd by tho bull Njindi, IVufrs .or Lassen 
discovered in Chinese history, that Klii-ont- 
chi-u-lii Kui-tsi-kio, a Ynchi, or Yentchi, or 
white Hun, conquered the Szus or Azes 
Scythians in about 40 b. c. and dying at the 
advanced ago of 64 years, liis son Ycii-kao- 
Chiug prosecuted liis career of victory and 
reduced the Indus valley and P.anjab to sub- 
jection in about 20 ii. c. The names arc 
scarcely recognisable, but the facts and period 
correspond to tho career and supposed ora of 
the Kadphises kings. | 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadphises, j; c. 50 in I 
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Armn Dhama * * rata Kujula kasa Saba- 
shakha Kadaphasahis,— coins are of tho Her- 
cules and Hermteus types. 

Zathos Kadaphes Khoranos, b. g. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figi^re, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. The Siva wor- 
ship liad not yet been established as the state 
religion. 

Vohemo Kadphises, b. c. 5. His copper 
coins liuve the king standing in a Tartar dress, 
with coat, hoots and cap, his right hand point- 
ing downwards to an alar or pile of loaves and 
having a trident separate on one side and a 
club on the other. The reverse has the Siva 
and Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inscriptions on 
coins of tho Kadphises kings, by Lassen, J, 
]b*insc]) and Wilson are somewhat different, 
and it is suggested that the words Korso 
Kozoulo, Koraiios and Zathos, were titles 
short of royalty. Professors Lassen and Wil- 
son carry the dynasty of Kadphises through 
the whole of the first century of our era, and 
consider it to have been then overpowered by 
a fresh swarm of Scythians under the Kauerki 
kings. Mr. 11. T. Prinsep supposes tliut 
during the ascendancy of the Kadphises kings, 
the Grajco-Pavtliian party still held out in cities 
and communities, abiding their time to re- 
ass(;rt their independence ami rose again about 
the middle of tho iirst century of our era ; 
amongst these, coins sliow. 

Umlopherves, A. i>. 40, calling himself king 
of kings ill Greek, and in Arian Maharajasa 
Raja Rajasa, Tradatasa, Mahatusu, Pha- 
rahitasa. 

Goiidophcrrcs or Condophaves, b. c. 55, 
who took the same Arian naiije of niarahi- 
tasa. 

Ahagasus, king of kings, a. i>. 70, in Arian 
Ahakhafasn, Professor Lassen supposes this 
name to bo identical with Vologcscs. Mr. H. 
T. Prinsiq) supposes these coins to bo of 
Partliians who established for themselves a 
sejiarato and independent sovereignty in 
Kabul and the Paroi)atni.sns. 

Ahalg.asins, a. d. 80, Captain Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on tho coins to bo 
“ Of the saviour king Ahagasus,” younger 
son of Undopheires. 

Kaiicrki. At the close of the first century 
of our era, when tho above Ario-Parthiau 
.supposed dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
and tho Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings 
appeared who issued gold and copper money 
of (|uito a different device and style from 
anything before current. These bear a titlo 
of Kanerkes, at first with the title of Bosilcus 
Busilcon, hut afterwards with, the Indian title 
16 
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of Rao Nano Bao. The number and variety 
of the Kauerki coins indicate a long dominion 
for kings of the race. The only characters 
on their coins are Gi*eek, but these become at 
las^ao corrupt as to be quite illegible. On 
their obverse is the king standing, or in bust 
to the waist, in a Tartar or Indian dress, 
with the name and titles in a Greek legend 
round : while on the reverse are MItliiaic 
representations of the sun or moon with 
HA102, \ANA1A, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, 
A0PO, or some other mystical name of these 
luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
all the Kanerki coins, is the same monogram 
as tho Kadphises dynasty used, and which 
was borrowed apparently from the nameless 
poter Megas. This would seem to indicate 
that the Kanerki dynasty, thougli interrupted 
as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention 
. of Ario-Parthians was yet a continuation of 
tho same tribe and nation as its predecessors 
of tho name of Kadphises. The state reli- 
gion seems to have been Mithraic, whence 
derived, not known, but on their coins, the 
Siva bull device is also found on the reverse, 
the bull’s head being to tho left, — in tlic coins 
of the Kadphises, being to the right. A list 
of their kiugs, cannot bo framed, but their 
power seems to have lasted for more than two 
centuries. Tho style and device, of the 
Greek, of tho gold coins especially, of the 
coins both of Kadphiscis and the Kanerkes 
was carried on till it grew more and more 
corrupt, and was at last entirely lost, through 
tho deterioration of art, under tho princes of 
hiudoo race, who succeeded to the more ener- 
getic Greeks and Scythians. 

Of nil Ifioso coiKpicrors, tho routes of 
Alexander, Timur and Nadir Shah, are the 
only ones that have their particulars ou 
record. Nadir Shah’s route into India was 
the ordinary one, by Attock and Lahore, 
and he returned, as appears by.Abdnl Kar- 
; ririi and M. Otter, by nearly the same route ; 

■ save that instead of crossing tho Indus at 
' Attock, he went higher up, and passed the 
borders of Sowad, in liis way to Jclalabad 
t and Kabul. Timur in his route from Kabul 
i towards Hindoostan, according to Sharif-ud- 
[ Din, went by way of Irjal, Shenuzan, Nnghz, 

; Banou (or Bunnoo,) and thence to the Indus, 
at tho very place where Jalal-ud-Din, king 
ofKharasm, fought with Chengis Khan in 
1221 ; and so heroically swam the river 
after his defeat. It must not bo omitted, 
that Timur crossed an extensive desert in 
his way to Batnir. In his return from the 
banks of the Ganges, ho proceeded to the 
north-west, along the foot of tho Sowalik 
mountains, by Meliapur, Jallindhar and Jura- 
moo, to tlio Indue, which ho crossed at the 
11 
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same place as boforo, and in the same man- 
ner ; and roturnod to Samarcand by way 
of Bunnoo or Baiiou, Nughz or Nagaz, Kabul, 
Bacalau and Termed. 

About a mile from tho city of Kabul is tlie 
tomb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) in 
the sweetest spot in the neighbourhood : he 
hud himself directed to ho interred there* 
It is a brick building, fifty feet high. From 
the hill which overlooks Baber’s tomb is a 
noble pro.spect over a plain twenty miles in 
circumference studded with gardens and in- 
tersected by three rivulets. 

The population of the Affghan states is not 
numerous. Geiiei’al Ferricr quotes it at 
4,200,000 in all, in tho territories of Herat, 
Kandahar and Kabul. But the people ard all 
above the Englisli standard in height, and are 
brave to recklessness. Tho races in AfFgha- 
nistan are not numerous. The Affghans, pro- 
perly so called, are at present* the dominant 
l ace, and in Kandahar, Kabul and Herat, hold 
the Tajik in subjection. The Tajik are tho 
descendants of the ancient conquerors of iho 
country, and may bo sub-divided into the 
Parsivan or inhal)itants of towns speaking 
Persian and the Eiraak or nomadcs. The 
Uzbek are in numbers ; tho Hazara of Tar- 
tar, perhaps, of Turkoman origin, and tho 
Eimak who graze tlieir flocks in tho Paro- 
pamisus, are brave, and relentless, and Aff- 
ghans when travelling, 'whether proceeding 
from Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar or Herat, novel* 
enter into the mountain districts of these 
intrepid nomadic tribes. One of the Eimak 
tribes, is known ns the Feroz Kohi, after tho 
city of that name, about sixty-three miles from 
Teheran. Timur exasperated at the depreda- 
tions which they committed, transported tho 
whole of them into tho mountains lying be- 
tween Persia and India. The races occupy- 
ing Afghanistan are distinguished by marked 
characteristics, moral ns well as physical. 
General Fcrrier, {p, 5,) gives a most un- 
favour.able account of them ; ho tells us 
that the Aflfglians of Kabul consider them- 
selves as Indian Affghans, whereas those of 
Herat say they are Khorassani ; one tribe 
repudiates another, and denies its Affghan 
origin, and there is not the least sympathy 
between them. The names of Patan, Rohilla, 
and Affghan, wliich serve at the present time 
to designate the Affghan nation, are really 
those of BO many distinct races now con- 
founded in one. The Affghans, ho tells 
us, are tall, robust, active, and well formed ; 
their olive and sometimes sallow complexions 
and strongly marked hard features give 
their countenances a savage expression ; tho 
lids of their black eyes, which are full of fire, 
are tinged with antimony, for this, in their 
K 11 
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opit^ion, gives force and adds beauty and a 
dazzling brilliancy to them ; their black beard 
is worn short, and their hair, of the same 
colour, is shaved off from the front to the top 
of the head, the remainder, at the sides, being 
allowed to fall in large curls over the shoulders. 
Their step is full of resolution, their bearing 
proud, but rough. They are brave even to 
rashness, excited by the smallest trifle, enter- 
prising without the least regard to prudence, 
energetic, and born for war. They are sober, 
abstemious, and apparently of an open disposi- 
tion, great gossips, and curious to excess. 
Courage is with them the first of virtues, and 
usurps the place of all the others : with them 
it is “Give or I take.” Force is their only 
argument, and it justifies everything ; an 
individual who is merely plundered considers 
himself extremely fortunate, as, generally 
speaking, life is also taken. There is no 
nation in the world more turbulent and less 
under subjection, and the diflicultics in render- 
ing them submissive to a code of just laws 
would bo almost insurmounijible. Affgbans, 
he says, are as incapable of a continuous 
course of actions as of ideas ; tlicy do every 
thing on the spur of the moment, from a love 
of disorder or for no reason at all : it matters 
little to them who gives them laws ; they obey 
tlie first comer directly they find it is to their 
advantage to do so. Tlicir cupidity and 
avarice is extreme ; there is no tic they would 
not desert, to gratify their avidity for wealth. 
This surpasses all that can be imagined ; it is 
insatiable, and to satisfy it they are capable of 
committing the greatest crimes. For it they 
will sacrifice all their native and independent 
pride, even prostitute the honor of their 
wives and daughters whom they frequently 
put to death after they have received the 
price of their dishonor. Gold, in Affghanistnn, 
is, more than anywhere else, the god of the 
human race ; it stifles the still small cry of 
every man’s coiiHcience if, indeed, it can be 
admitted that an Afigimn has a conscience at 
all ; it is impossible to rely on their promises, 
their friendship, or their fidelity. They enter 
into engagements, and bind themselves by the 
most solemn oaths, to respect them, and in 
order to give them u sacred character, tran- 
scribo them on a Koran. They submit to the 
laws only after they have tried every means 
to evade them. General Feriiei’ believes that 
an enterprising and clever cliief could, in 
Affghanistau, obtain from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand excellent Balooch infan fry ; but it 
would be difficult to keep so large a force 
under the same flag for any length of time, so 
long as Scistan is in their possession. In 
General Ferrier’s time the whole of the 
Affghau army consisted of tho throe divisions 
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of Kabul, Kanrlahar, and Herat ; of these, 
the troops called Daftari, or enrolled, pre- 
sented the following effective force : — 

(a.) Kabul, 31,000, viz 


4,000 Parsivan, iKaza- 
mh, or Usbek, Infan- 
try. 


16.000 Affghan Horae. 

6,000 Parsivan or Kuzil- 

bash Horse. 

6.000 Affgh.an Moun- 
taineers, Infantry. 

(6.) Ill Kandahar, 18,000, viz 

12.000 AfFghan Horse. I 3,000 Balooch Infantry. 

3.000 AUgliau Infantry. | 

(c.) In Herat the army consisted of 22,000:— 


S,()00 Affghan Horse. 
■1,000 llazarah Horse. 


I 10,000 Parsivan Infantiy. 


That officer says tlint the reason of their 
success against the other Asiatic, liordes up to, 
flii.s day lias been their ebiri in the attack, 
their courage, but not any clever disposition 
or a knowledge of military operations. Ho 
mentions that for the theatre of combat 
between their armies the Affgbans always 
select large jilains, in order that their 
numerous cavalry, on which they place a 
blind reliance, may be able to ileploy freely. 
Though they are entirely ignorant of the art 
of attack and defence of fowiis and fortresses, 
the Aftghans are remarkable for tho obstinac.y 
of their resistance and the correctness of their 
aim when they are behind walls. Tlie arms 
of the Affghan s are the firelock, tlie carbine, 
the swivel-gun, or a pair of lead pistols ; 
soni(‘timcs a bow, or a lance with a bamboo 
handle. 

FartlKpiakcs arc repeatedly felt at Kabul. 
Vigne tolls us {Fers. Narrnt, 212) there are 
usually a dozen in the course of a year. While 
the British were besieged at delUhibad, in 
1841, its walls were tlirown down by an 
earthqurke. The prevaling rock is gneiss, 

Tho town of Kabul is in Lat. 34“ 23' N., 
Long. (i9" 8' K. Mi*. Masson dei ivcs its name 
from Kapila,,a city ruled once by a prince 
Kani.shka. 

The namian pass, in Affghanistnn, is 8,496 
feet above the level of the sea. It is the 
great commercial route from Kabul to Tur- 
kistnn, the several passes to the eastward are 
less frequented on account of their difficulty 
and their elevation. It is in Lat. 34“ 50', 
Long. 67’ 48', is about 1 mile wide, and is 
hounded by nearly perpendicular steeps. The 
]m.ss load.s over a succession of ridges from 
8,000 to 15,000 ft. It is tho only known 
route over Hiiidoo-Koosh for artillery or 
wheeled carriages. Kabul was taken by the 
British on the 7th August 1839, and its re- 
ocenpation was on the 16th September 1842. 
It was in tliis city and in tlie retreat from 
it that tho British Indian army sustained the 
greatest disaster ever experienced , during 
12 
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British occupation of India. Kabul was 
evacuated by the British troops on the 6th 
January 1842, and their total destruction of 
the army occurred on the following day, but 
another army re-occupied it on the 16lh 
September 1842. 

Within the principality of Kabul and 
the northern part of that of Herat are 
high mountains covered with forests, having 
between them vast argillaceous plains well 
supplied with water, covered with fiehls, 
and susceptible of every species of culti- 
vation ; the portion south of Ilcrat and Kan- 
dahar also consists of immense plains. Not- 
withsfainding the bad quality of the soil 
in Kandahar, vegetable productions are ex- 
jtremely good and cheap. The Affghaii 
plough is simply a piece of wood sliai'pened 
and hardened in the /ire. The All’gh.ans 
cultivate wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and rice, sesamum, and palma-christi. 
In the mountains of A/fghanistaii are found 
vast quantities of iron, lead, and sulphur ; 
quicksilver abounds ; also asbestos, which is 
called sang-i-pamba. Affghanistan lies be- 
tween 32“ and 36* of nortli latitude, and 60® 
and 68® of east longitude, and within this 
confined space the climate varies amazingly 
according to the locality — the heat or the 
cold is felt in different spots in the same lati- 
tude with very di/Fereut degrees of intensity, 
according to the configuration of the country. 
By the side of plains, on which the sun darts 
its burning rays, are table-lands at a very 
high elevation, and gigantic mountains where 
summer and winter seem to stand side by 
side. At Herat, in July 184o, the centi- 
grade thermometer never stood higher than 
37* in the shade, and that rar<dy ; it more 
frequently ranged between 32“ an<l 34*. From 
the coramcncdneut of May to the middle of 
September the wind blows constantly from 
the N. W, over this province, and often with 
such violence as to prostrate houses, uproot 
trees, and cause much devastation. The 
winter is tolerably mild ; on the plain the 
snow melts as^t falls, and does not lie long 
oven on the summits of the mountains. 

The province of Kandahar is everywhere 
subject to intense heat. In the fortress of 
Girishk, on the banks of the Helmund, in 
the month of August, the centigrade thermo- 
meter stood at 48® or 49* in the shade. This 
principality is bounded on the south by the 
deserts of moving sand of the Seistan, and is 
on this side open to violent winds, surcharged 
with exceedingly fine sand, which is very 
injurious to animal life. The population of 
Affghanistan is divided into two very distinct 
parts : first, the Affghan, properly so called ; 
secondly, the Tajik, the descendants of the 


ancients, conquerors of the country, and who 
may be sub-divided into two classes— tlie Par- 
sivan, or iuhabitauto of the towns, and the 
Eimak or nomados. The Afighans are at the 
present time tlie dominant race, and the 
Tajiks are subject to them both in Herat and 
Kandahar ; nevertheless Yar Maliomed Khan 
in the former city sliowed them great consi- 
deration, and permitted them to obtain an in- 
fluence which may at some future time become 
fatal to the Alfghaiis. At Kabul their supe*/ 
rior numbers, their warlike instincts, and the 
fortified position which they occupy in that 
city, liave obtained for them the same pri- 
vileges as the Affghans ; tliey share with them 
the appointments of the public service, and 
in the political troubles which often arise the 
party to which they give their support is very 
frequently triumphant. The Kuzzilbash or 
Persians established in Kabul by Nadir shah, 
and numbering 12,000 families, hold to the 
Tajik, to whom they assimilate in religion, 
both races being of the same sect, of shiali 
mahomedans. The difftirent nations who in- 
Irabit the kingdom ofCabul were supposed, by 
the Ilon’ble Mr. Elphinstonc, to contribute to 
the population in the following proportions : — 


Affghan 4,300,000 

Baluch 1,000,000 

Tartars of all 
descriptions. 1,200,000 
Persiaus (inclu- 
ding Tajik) 1,500,000 


Indiana (Cash- 
inecr, Jut, Ac., 

&c.) 5,700,000 

Miscellaneous 
tribes 300,000 


According to Captain Raverfy, the people 
who dwell about Kabul and Kandahar. 
Shorawak and Pishin, arc designated B’r- 
Pushtun or Upper Affghans ; and those oc- 
cupying the district of Roll, which is near 
India, are called L’r-Pukhtun or Lower 
Affghans. Persian is the official language of 
Affghanistan, but the Pushto is alike the com- 
mon tougue of the uneducated people, of the 
families of the Sadozyc kings, and of the dwel- 
lings of the Amir. There arc, however, two 
divisions of tlie Affghans, termed Pushtun and 
Pukhtun, who speak Pushto and Pukhto res- 
pectively, The Pushto being the western 
dialect with affinity to Persian, and the Pukhto 
the eastern witli many Sanskrit and Hindi 
words. The Pushto is spoken, with slight 
variation in orthography and pronunciation, 
from the valley of Pishin, south of Kandahar, 
to Kafiristan on the north ; and from the banks 
of the Helmund on the west, to the Attock, 
Sindhu or Indus river, on the east ; — through- 
out the Samah or plain of tho Yuzufzye, the 
mountainous districts of Bajawar, Banjhkora, 
Suwatt and Buner to Astor, on the borders 
of Little Tibet,— a tract of country equal in 
extent to tho entire Spanish peninsula. Also, 
throughout the British districts of the Bera- 
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jut, Banu Tak, Kohatt, Peshawar and the 
Saraah or plain of the Yuzufzye with the 
exception of Dora Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of 
the people speak the Affghan language. 

Professor Wilson remarks that the inhabi- 
tants of the country around Kabul,— at the 
earliest period at which wo have authentic 
accounts of them — that of the Macedonian 
‘ conquest, — were Indians ; and the designation 
given by the Greeks is confirmed by the 
language upon the reverse of the coins 
of the Greek kings of Bactria, which, 
there is little doubt, is a form of Prakrit. 

The Pnthan tribes have advanced into the 
north-cast corner of Affghanistan within com- 
paratively recent historical times, for the 
lower valleys of the Kabul country were once 
occupied by hindoo races, and the peaks of 
the Safed Koh, between Jelallabad and Kabul, 
bear such hindoo names as Sita Ham. The 
terra Affghan is hardly known to the people 
when Europeans so designate, for the tribes 
have not, as yet, co:desco<l into a nation. 
Physically the Affghan people are among the 
finest on the earth, with a )n*oad, robust, 
ruddy, manly look, and they are hardy and 
bold. They have a pleasant, frank, simple, 
unaffected way. About Kabul, tliey are fair, 
many with red hair and blue eyes, but some 
of the tribes in the lower and hotter hills and 
valleys near India, have somewhat dark 
skins. The majority are astute, intriguing, 
ambitious and faithles.s, avaricious, fickle, 
uncertain and crafty, and in bold unblushing 
lying a hindoo is a mere child to an Affghan. 
They are not trusted as mercenaries. The 
eastern tribes are politically quite independ- 
ent, and the amir of Kabul docs not pretend 
to any authority over them. These have 
boon largely employed and been becoming 
more and more the military retainers in the 
native army of British India. The purer 
Affghan are quite illiterate. The Euzufzye 
and other tribes in the north are compara- 
tively recent conquerors of the northern hills 
and valleys, where they have mixed with a 
free hindoo people and are fairer than the 
other Affghan tribes. The goveruniont of 
the tribes is a democracy, their representa- 
tion and self-government being by their Jir- 
gah, but like most rude people no man’s 
nationality extends beyond his own clan. 
Mr. Campbell supposes them to be Arian and 
probably of similar origin to the Jat. The 
Affghans in Peshawur and Kohat are British 
subjects. 

The word Aimak is a Mongolian, Mantchu 
and Turki word, meaning a tribe. Of those, 
there are in Kabul and Persia four tribes, 
the Char Aimak. Tlioy dwell to the north 
of Herat and Kabul in the range of the 
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undulating counti'y which in some places 
assumes a mountainous, in others a hilly 
character, and in some parts is well watered, 
in others bleak and rough, forming a water- 
shed of two natural divisions, from the 
western of which flows the Murghab, the 
Tajend and the Farrah-rud, and from the 
eastern, tlie Ilelmund, the south-eastern feed- 
ers of the Oxus and the north-western feed- 
ers of the Kabul river. It is said that 
Timur, exasperated at the depredations com- 
mitted by the people inhabiting Mazaiideran, 
south of the Caspian, transported the whole 
of them into the mountains situated between 
India and Persia. The descendants of that 
pco[)le form the four Airnak tribes. They 
are also called Firoz Kohi, after the city of 
that name (situated about sixty-three miles 
from Teheran), where they were defeated and 
taken captives byTimur. According toLatham, 
the Airnak are of the sunni sect of mahome- 
dans, and arc in number four, viz., the Ti- 
muni, the Hazara, the Zuri, and the Timuri. 
The Timuri and the Hazara lie beyond tho 
boundaries of Kabul, and aro subject to Persia. 
Vambery, liowcvcr, says that the four tribes 
are the Timuri, Teimeni, Feroz Kohi aud 
Jamshidi, and that the whole are of Iranian 
origin and speak Persian, The Timuri dwell 
about Gorian and Kah’san ; the Teimeni from 
Karrukh to Sabzwar ; the Feroz Kohi near 
Kale No, and tho Jamshidi on the shores of 
tho Murghab. In their reverence for lire, 
their respect to tho east, to which their tent 
doors look, tliey retain many of tho fire wor- 
shi[)ping views. The Aimak tents are Turk, 
those of tlic Timuri arc Affghan. They live 
in well fortified castles, but in tents rather 
than houses, prefer a despotic government, 
cat hor.se flesh, and mix the flour of a nut 
(called Khuiidzik, cliesnut?) with that of their 
wheat. The Aimak settled in the thirteenth 
century, and their number is estimated at 
400,000. 

The Ghilzi tribe, which with the Abdali, 
form the bulk of tho Affghanistan population, 
but chiefly dwelling in Kandahar and Kabul. 

The Berdurani tribe, on tho north- 
eastern part of Affghanistan, occupy the 
lower course of tho Kabul river, and the parts 
between tho Indus, tho Hindoo-Koosh aud 
the Salt Range, touching the Ghilzyo on tho 
west, the Siahposh on the north, and tho 
Indians of India on tho east, the Indus being 
their boundary, but Peshawur is a Bei’durani 
town. 

About a mile from the city of Kabul is tho 
tomb of the emperor Baber (obiit 1530) in 
the sweetest spot in the neighbourhood he 
had himself directed to bo iutorred there. 
It is a brick-building, fifty feet high, and 
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from the hill which overlooks Baber^s tomb, is 
4 noble prospect over a plain twenty miles in 
ciroumferenoe, studded with gardens and in- 
tersected by three rivulets. Besides the 
Kabul river, the plain is copiously irri- 
gated by other streams and notably by the 
Surkh-rud (the red river) which enters it 
from’tlie west and falls into the main river at 
Dorunta. A few miles below Jellalabad, the 
Kabul river is joined by a broad stream of 
considerable volume, which drains the Kuncr 
valley and is likewise practicable for rafts. — 
Vigne^s Personal Narrative, pp. 165, 193, 
212 ; Masso7i^s Journeys, pp, 152-63 ; Vol. 
ii, p. 274 ; Smith's Dictionary ; J^talcolm's 
Histgry of Fersia, quoted in Ferrier's 
Journeys, p. 55 ; On the Historical result 
^deducible from recent Discoveries in Aff- 
ghanistan, by U, T, Frinsep, Esq. ; Ren- 
nelVs Memoirs, pages 112/0 121 ; Captain 
liaverly on the Pushtu Language ; Bimies' 
Kabul, Vol, i, p, 143 ; Cal. Rev. Jan. 1S71 ; 
Fei'ner's History of Affghans, pp. 3, 299, 
301, 378 ; Elphinstone^s History of the 
Kingdom of Cauhul, p. 84 ; Cleg horn's 
Funjub Report, p. 213 ; Moorcroft's Travels, 
vol. ii, p. 355 ; Mohun Lai's Travels, p, 73 ; 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; Vam- 
berry's Sketches of Central Asia ; Mr, 
Campbell, See Semiram is, Khandahar Topes, 
Affghan, Budd’ha ; Inscriptions, p. 372 ; Jet, 
Khulm, Mongol, Ladak, Koh, Turniuli or 
Fermuli, Kaffir, Kush, India, Jelallabad, Khy- 
ber, Mongol, Tajik, Kazzilbash. 

KAB’R, Au., Ticks. Hind. A grave, a tomb. 
KABROUANG, see Tulour or Salibaboo 
islands. 

KABRA, lIiND. Capparis spinosa : 
Chit — Kabra, Hindi. TIraria ehctkubra. 

KABR-KI-JIIAR, Hind. Calotropis pro- 
ccra. 

KABADA, Hind. See Nil. 

KABlJK,^SiNGn. ? Laterite. 

KABUKAMALK, see India. 

. KABUTAR-BAZI, betting on pigeons, 
an ninuscraent peculiar to the higher classes of 
Sind. — Burton's Sindh, p. 286. 

KABUTR-KA-JHAR, Hind. Justicia 
uasuta, also Rliinacanthus communis. 

KADYA, see Java. 

KA-BY-AIN, also Kn-by-cn, Burm. 
Ceriops Roxbui-gliiana, Lmn, 

KABYLK, south of Algiers are the Ber- 
ber race, the old Nuniidians, who ditfer in 
language, form and habit from the Ai abs of 
the plains. Their number is about 700,000. 
They are a federal republic, the old Quinque- 
gentes who gave so much trouble to the Ro- 
mans, who tried the soldiership of Maximi- 
lian, and sixty years afterwards again re- 
volted. 


KAOHOANDAVA. 

KABULI KADDU, Hind. Lagcnaria 
vulgaris, Mitha kaddu. Hind. Gucurbita 
maxima. . ' ^ 

KABULI-KIKAB, Hind. AcirefiftjAra- 
bica, var, cupressiformis ; also A. failidSiana. 

KABULI TSUI, Hind. Cactus Indicus. 

KABUS, SiAMKSE. A fresh water lish 
found in the Mcnam river. It is dried and 
expoited. — Crawfurd's Embassy, 

KABURNE, Sans. White copperas ? Sul- 
phate of zinc. 

KACARI-KAI, Tam, Cucumis muricatus ? 

KACH, Hind. Daucus earota. 

KACH, Hind. Glass, crude glass fused. 
Froperly knneh. 

KACH, see Kalian, Kutcli. 

KACITA. Raw, unripe, crude, in contra- 
distinction to Pak’lni, ripe, clever, skilled. 

KACH A OHARA, or unbaked pot, as au 
ordeal a pot is tilled with water and carried 
to sojie distance without spilling. 

KACHAT, see Nicobar Islands. 

KACHAII, Malay. Glass. 

KACH A KOHIE, the stems of a creeper, 
usc<l instead of twine for tying bundles. 

KACHAL, Hind. Abies srnithiana. 

KACII-ALU, Tanj. Colocasia antiquo- 
rnm, Schott, the edible Arum or Arum coloca- 
sitt ; Til-kucb«alu Saxifraga ligulata. 

KACHAM, Hind. In the east of Kumaon, 
Ulinus integrifolin. 

KACHAN or Kachal, Hind, of Hazara. 
Abies smithiana, Himalayan spruce ; Tilia- 
kaclmng. Hind. Acouitum napcllus. 

KACIIANA, Tkl. Bnuhiniu acuminata, 
Linn, 

KACIIANG, Kachnng-Cliina, also Kn- 
ohang Goring, Knclmng-Tniiah ; also K, 
China, also K. Japun, Malay., Arachis hy- 
pogaia ; Ground-mit oil uso in tho Archipe- 
lago ; Ground-nut of Arachis hypogma. — 
Lmn, 

KACIIAR, a territory in about Lot. 27® 
N., and Long. 92 to 93'* E., on the northern 
part of the valley of Assam, north-west of 
ilishnath and nortli-east ol' Gowhatty, Tho 
Kachari or Bodo hill race also dwell in tho 
mountains south of the Assam vfllley and to 
oast of Mnnnipoor, in Lat. 24* 40' and Long. 
93" E, The Kachari, the Naga, tho Abor 
and some other tribes bordering on Assam 
arc supposed to be of tho same race as tho 
Mcchi. See India. 

KACIIAURI, Hind, A sort of sweetmeat. 

KACIIEN, Hind. Mclia nzcdarach, 

K A C U ( i A N J ) A V A , u d istrict or section of 
Baluchistan on tho cast of which the capital is 
Gamlava. It is a great level tract, inhabited 
by three very distinctly marked races, the J'et, 
the Rind (including tho Maghazzi,) and tho 
Brahui. Tho Jet seem the original race, and 
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occupy the centre of the province. The Rind nre the most illustrious and give the chief 
with their lawless sub-tribes the Jakrani, or sirdar, to tlie whole. They bo^t of 
Dumbaki, Bughti and Marri, are a more recent being able to muster 2,000 fighting men, arid 
intrusive race dwelling on the skii'ts. The between tliem and the Rind a blood feud long 
Doda, a division of the widely dispersed great existed. The Maghazzi and Rind are alike 
Marri tribe, have, for the last three centuries, addicted to the use of ardent spirits, opium 
occupied the hill ranges east of the plain of and bhang. See Kelut, Jell, India, Kmik, 
Kachi, The Marri are a brave race, and Kelat, Jell, Jutt. 

have long been distinguished as daring depre- KA-CH’IIA, also Cliolna, Hind. A cloth 
duturs. Ilarand and Dajil, in Kach Gan- worn round the hips, passing between the 
dava, but bordering on the Indus, are iuha- legs, and tucked in behind, the Tamil dovati. 
bited by the Gurchani tribe of Rind, and KACH’IIATO, sec Inscriptions. . 

have the Muzari on their south. The Great KACIlll AURA, Hind. A small clan of Raj- 

Rind tribes are sul)divi(Icd into 44 branches, poots, of whom a few are settled in Gorakhpur, 
and though not Bniliui are denominated KACIIIIAYANO, Pali. From Sanskrit, 
Lalueh. Iheir traditions aflirm them to Katyayana ; the tya of the latter being inva- 
huve immigrated ages ago, from Damascus rialjly changed to chlm. 
and Aleppo. Iheir language is the Jelki in KACIIIIEKI, Hind. A court-house, 
common with that of the other inha))itants of KACII 111, Hind. A forest tract, or low 
Kadi Guiidhava and Mar<l-i-Rind means a | allnviallaiid along the hanks of the Indus : at 
brave man, ^The Rind ol Kach Gaudava are Myaiiwali, the kachi is covered with sissu 
of the Utan /ye division. trees. Kachhi is a generic terra for wet, or 

Utan Zye dwell at Suran. low alluvial land and islands lying along the 

Dumbki and Jakrani ihvell at Lehri. course of the Indus. The Kachhi low land 

Doda Marri dwell at Kalian. tract on the loft hank of the Indus, com- 

Bughti dwell at the hills east of Lchrat, nieuces at Mari, opposite to Kalabagli, and 
Sing baloli and Teriki. extends in one form or oilier, to the sea. In 

Hornarari dwell at Tambu. some parts of the lowi;r portions, baijul predo- 

Jamali dwell at Uojan, - miuates. Tamarisk more or less exists cvery- 

Of these Rind tribes, the Durnhki, Jakrani, where, and jliand, karil, with other shrubs 
Bughti and Doda Marri, have always been or trees adapted for firc-wood, arc largely 
distinguished Jiy their rebellious and preda- scattered over the entire area in greater or 
tory habits, I hey indulged these in tlie at- less density. In Ihe iiiiper portion, apper- 
tacks on the British armies west of the Indus, taining to the ]Miyan walli fahsil, the shisham 
The Marri tribe is considerable and inhahit or Dalhorgia sissoo gioally predominates, and 
the eastern hills of Ivacli Gaiuluva, and a appears to spring up spontaneously wherever 
peaceful and obedient portion of the tribe arc the soil dc[K)site(I by the river is left uudis- 
in the hills west of the province below Jell, tuihcd, for a ilislanco of at least thirty 
A large. portion arc at Adam Marri, on the to forty miles below Kahihagh. Almost 
S, E, frontier of Sind. The Marri of Kach the whole of tlic I'oi cst woiihy of being 
Gandava were notorious for their lawle.ss taken into account is situated on part of the 
habits and made frequent inroads on the plains, series of low islands, among which meander 
They and the Maghazzi seem to have emi- the numerous and varying channels into which 
grated from Mekraii to Kutch Gandava at (lie Indus is divideil for many miles below 
different periods, and to Iiave become in- Mari and Kalahagh. The Kachi sissu forest 
corporated with the Jut cultivators. extends over fourteen ur lifteoii miles on low 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in alluvial land upon the left bank of the Indus 
the north-eastern hills of Saharawan, between the villages ofBukkri and Futty Kliun] 

Kallui at Lup. Maudaravi at Rodbur, and more sparingly for liftccu miles lower 
Kuchik at Kirta. and down, or altogether thirty miles from KAIA- 

Pushh at Johan. Pugh at Kajuri. high. There arc few trees in India which so 

The Rind on the western banks of the much deserve attention as Dalbergia sissoo, 
Indus are two great tribes, the Gurchani, ihe “ Fali” of the Panjal), considering its rapid 
who inhabit Harand and south of those the growth, the durability of the timber, and its 
predatory, but nearly independent, Mazari usefulness for many purposes ; the wood is 
tribe. The Maghazzi have only four fami- universally employed when procurable by 
lies at the Butani at Jell, being the chief. Europeans and natives where strength is rc- 
Thcy arc the deadly enemies of the Rind, quived.-- C/eg^/wr?i's Fa/i/a/j Report, p. 220, 
but are probably of the same race. The KACl I’ll I, a race or tribe, spread through- 

Maghazzi are sub-divided into four principal out Iliudoostan, in Guzerat ; and on the north- 
families or clans, of which the Butani of Jell west borders of the Mabratta race. They are 
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engaged in the finer branches of agriculture are 
industrious market gardenew, flower growers, 
aud in Behar are large poppy growers, 
They recognize seven branches, the Kanaujia, 
Hardiha, Singrnuria, Jamanpuria ; Bamhania 
or Maghya ; Japetha, am I the Kachhw^hn, 
who do not eat together or intermarry. 
There are, however, other distinctions, aud 
in the Mahratta territory, some of them are 
named from the countries tliey have come 
as the Bundela and Marwari Kdch’hi. The 
entire Canarese, Tamil, Teling and Mahratta 
nations of the Peninsula of India, are engaged 
in agriculture. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces the Aheer, Kach’hi and Koormi are 
similarly occupied. The Kach’hi, Kocri, Mo- 
^•ow, Kuraboo and Kisan, are gardening and 
cultivating tribes in northern India. The 
Kachi of the Mahratta country, state that 
they came as cavalry and infantry soldiers 
from Bundelkund in the times of former 
kings and of Alaragir, and that they were 
villagers and servants. There arc under one 
hundred houses in Begunipur in Aurungabnd 
city. There are man) in Poona and a few in 
Bombay, but only one in Jaulnah. In Aurun- 
gabad, Poonah and Bombay, they are fruit- 
sellers, market and flower gardeners and 
agriculturists. They are of a bamboo colour 
and speak Hindi. They worship Scetla, in 
the form of a stone from the river, offering 
flowers and betel and use vermilion in sanc- 
tifying the stone. They also worship Hauu- 
man and Balaji, After death, they burn, 
but bury those who have died of small pox, 
also the unmarried. Of what may happen to 
them after death they know nothing . — EllioCs 
Supp. Glossary. 

KACIPHO, see Pali. 

KACIITIWAK, Hind. A sub-division of 
the Kurmi tribe. 

KACIITIWAIIA, a distinguished tribe of 
the solar race of Knj pools, who claim descent 
from Kusu or Kusha, the son of Kama, and 
form the ruling race in Amber of Jaypur, 
the rajah of which is of the Kach’hwaha clan. 
There are three Solar Dynasties : — , 

The Grahilote or Gehlote with 24 Sakha 
or branches, of which the Sisodca is tho most 
distinguished. The rana of Udayapur is a 
Grahilote. 

The Rahtore, said to be descended from 
Kama by Kusa, his second sou. It has twenty- 
four branches, and the raja of Jodhpur or 
Marwar belongs to this tribe. 

The Kach’hwaha, also sprung from Kusa. 
Tho rajah of Jeyporo is of this tribe. It 
has twelve kotri or houses. — Tod. 

KACHI, Kdmanchi. Solanum rubrum, 
Mill. 

KACHI, the language of Cutch which 
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has in it elements of the Guzerati, Tliat 
of the hunters and tanners (Dedhs) is another 
dialect, but tho language of Laris purest. 
See Kelat, Jell, India. 

KACHINI, Tkl. Bauhinia tomentosa, 
Linn. 

KA CHIR, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KACIIiSA, Hind. A sub-division of the 
Kurmi tribe found in Bahar. 

KACIIKAKA AFIM, Hind. A kind of 
opium from the liills. 

KACHKRA, Guz., Hind. Tortoise shelL 

KACIILAI or Kach Loia, Hind. Tama- 
rix diooca. 

KACII-LUN, Hind. Salt residue iu glass 
melting. 

KACIIMACH, Hind. Solanum nigrum. 

KACH MUJ, Panjabi. Daucus carota, 
Linn.t tho Carrot, 

KACIINAL SAFAID, Hind. Bauhinia 
acuminata, also B, variegata. 

KACHNAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, 
a tree of Chota Nagpore, with a soft, white 
wood . — CaL Cat. Aar., 1862. 

‘ KACHORAM, Tkl. Kaempfera galanga. 
— Luin. 

KACHORI, Tam. Tragia involucrata. 

KACH R A, in tho Panjab, the seed of cot- 
ton : also a blight on sugar-cane, an insect 
eating the heart of the cane. 

KACHRA, also Kachri, Hind. Cucumis 
inoraordicn, also C. pubescens, Kapur kachri, 
kachur, also tika kacliur, Hedychium spi- 
catum, 

KACHTA, IIiND, Stryclmos nux-vomica. 

KACIIU, Malay. Catechu, Aroca cate- 
chu. 

KACHU, Brng. Arum colocasia. 

KACHU-BON G, Malay . Datura fastuosa, 
Mill. 

KACIIULA CHULA, Malay, Imrd horns 
or horn-like parts of animals, believed to pos- 
sess magical or medicinal properties. Lung 
Limn [ihnu] kahutan katungalan, are lines 
to which the Malays cannot affix any defi- 
nite meaning. The rendering would per- 
haps be [magical] science for protection 
when alone in the forest, or to make the 
offerer alone as when surrounded by a for- 
est. — Jour, of the Indian Archl.^ December 
1847, page 30*). 

KACHUR, Hind. Hedychium spicatura) 
Royle. Jameson applies the name both to 
Zinziber datum and to Curcuma longa. It 
is also applied to the Curcuma zerumbet, 
Roxb.i tho zarmbad of the Lahore bazar. 
The kind called “ pahari kachur” is the Cur- 
cuma kuchoora noticed by Boyle as being, 
more like Curcuma montana than Curcuma 
zerumbet. The powder made of the dry root 
is used by natives in the hull festivals : a third’ 
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variety is grown simply for the black round 
seejs it produces, which are strung together 
and sold for necklaces at the Jawalamukhi 
fair. The species is called ** K’li-Sukhdar- 
shan,” Hedychiuiu coccineuin. But Amarillis 
grandiflora is also called sukhdarsan.’ Kachur 
root is one of the iiigredieuts su])plied by the 
Lahoi'o druggists for scouting oils. — Powell*s 
Hand-hook^ Vol, 1, pp, 299, 300; Boyle's 
Him. Bot. ; Jameson's Catalogue. 

KACOOTA KALANGU, Tam. Dr. 
Aitislie had never seen this root, nor could he 
learn the botanical name of the plant. — 
Ainslie, p. 249. 

KACSHA, in the astronomy of the hin- 
d) 00 S, the orbit of a planet, or the circle which 
ancient astronomers called the Deferent ; for 
the Caesha carries Epicycles, (Paridhi) like 
the Deferent. 

KACYNAMA, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KADAGOO, Tam. SiJia[)is racemosa ; 
mustard. 

KADUKAT, Tam. Terminalia chebula. 

KADA-KANDKL, Tam. Lumnitzera ra- 
cemosa. 

KADALI, Tam. Melastonia malabathri- 
curn. 

KADALA, also Kadalakkn, Maleal., also 
Kadalay, Can., Tam. Ciccr arietinum, JJnn. 

KADALEVVEGAM, Mal. Aristolochia 
indica, Lin?^ 

KADALI, Sans. Musa pnradi.^i.aca. 

KADALI-PUA, Tam. Lagerstoniia rc- 
gium. 

KADAL NAN DU, Tam. Cancer, a crab. 

KADAL NUUAI, Tam. Cuttlc-fi^h bone. 

KADAM, An., Pers., Hind. The foot, 
hence Kadam-bosi, feet kissing, in coi respon- 
dence, a humble salutation. This Avord means 
soraetimc.s a pace, a foot, also a yard measure 
of 30, 33 or 36 inches. Kadam-rasul^ foot 
prints of the prophet Mahomcil. In S»uitherii 
Asia, there is a great reverence shown to 
saints* shrines and foot marks, amongst (hose 
are the tombs of the Pir-i-I)astagir, at Bagh- 
dad ; of Kadir Wali at Negapatain, and the 
foot prints of the prophet at iiie Kadani Kasnl 
hill near Secunderabad ; to which multitudes 
annually resort : the foot prints of Abraham 
are shown at Mecca and those of Adam, at 
the great budd’hist temple in Ceylon. 

KADAMBA, Sans. The llower Nauclea 
cadamba, when full blown is invested with 
projecting anthera3 like the erect bristles of 
a hedge-hog. Delight, according to the hin- 
doos, gives a bristly elevation to tJie down of 
the body and is thus alluded to in the Hindoo 
Theatre, 

How cliances it 

That one so free from pasision j^liould betray 
Without apparent cause this ap'itation 
Aud blossom like the round Kadainba flower? 
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Also Makaranda says 

Thick on the hills broad bosom the Kadamba 
Shows bright with conntless blossoms. 

The Nauclea cadamba, is a large and orna- 
mental tree. The corollets of the flower 
are numerous, forming a large perfectly globu- 
lar beautiful orange-colofed head with the 
large white clubbed stigmas projecting.— 
Blor. Indica, Roxb., 121, Hind. Thcat,, 
vol, ii, pp. 80, 100. 

KADAM-RASUL, the foot prints of Ma- 
homed on a hill near Secunderabad in the 
Dekhan. 

KADANAKIJ or Leatavallu, Tam. Aloe 
perfoliata. 

KADANCHAR, Javan. 

Burong-berrorn, Malay. I Niit-crackcr of the English 
I at Bandit. 

A large white and blue pigeon. 

KADANDA, Hind. Verbascurn thapsus. 

KADANGA, a flower of Siam, from whoso 
ealyx droop four yellow petals, diffusing a 
sweet porlume. It yields an essential oil : 
probably tln^ Nauclea cadamba. 

KADAPA CHETTU, also Kadimi manu, 
Tee., Nauclea eadamba, B. 

K AD A PARA, also Gadidegadupara, Tel„ 
Aristolochia bracteata, Betz. 

KADAPHES or Kadphiscs a dynasty 
which coiKsisted of three rulers, who reigned in 
Kalml, from the downfall of the kingdom of 
Vikramaditya. Kudjihises* name is on the 
Ariau reverse of the Hermajus coins of Her- 
cules type. There is no indication of a settled 
worship. The Hercules worship was readily 
borrowed from the Greeks by the wild 
Scythians, as a mere reverence of physi- 
cal strength. The Kohislan is supposed to 
he the district of the first rise of Kadphi.'ses, 
while Ka))ul and its valley were subject to 
Indian rule ; and, while there, the chief seems 
to liave retained his Scythian title aud rude 
worship of Hercules. A ftcr wards, overpower- 
ing the Indian governor who had followed 
Vikramaditya into the Kabul valley and Pan- 
jab, he or Ids descendants seem to havo 
adopted the hindoo religion, coining with 
Greek and dropping their Scythian title. In 
a gold coinage by a Kadphiscs king, Siva 
occurs in the mixed male and female charac- 
ter, and very generally accompanied by the 
bull Nandi. Professor Lassen discovered in 
Chinese history, that Khi-out-chiu-hi Kui- 
tsi-kio, a Yuchi or Ycutchi or white Hun, 
conquered the Szus or Azes Scythians in 
about 40 H. c. and dying at the advanced ago 
of 84 years, his son Yen-kao-Chiug prose- 
cuted his career of victory and reduced the 
Indus valley and Panjab to subjection in 
about 20 13. c. The names are scarcely re- 
coguizable, but the facts and period corres- 
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pond to the career and supposed era of the. 
Kadpbises kings. 

Korosoko Kosoulo Kadpbises, b. c. 50 in 
Arian Dhamarata Kujula kasa Sabasliakha 
^adaphasa. His coins are of the Hercules 
and HermsBus type. 

Zathos Kadaphcs Khoranos, b. c. 20. On 
the reverse of the coins is a sitting figure, 
with the arm extended, and wearing a loose 
flowing Indian dress. They have monograms 
the same as the Azes coins. The Siva wor- 
ship had not yet been established us the SUito 
religion. 

Voliemo Kadphiscs, n. c. .5. His coppcn- 
coins have the king sfumling in a Turfur 
dress, with coat, boots and cap, his right 
hand pointing downwards to an al(ar or pile 
of loaves, and having a trident separate on 
one side and a club on the other. The reverse 
has the Siva Nandi bull. 

The readings of the Arian inseri[)tions on 
coins of the Kadphises kings, by Lassen, 
James 1‘rinsep ami Wilson, are somewhat 
different, ami it is suggested that the words 
Ivoroso, Kosoulo, Koranos and Zathos, woi*(* 
titles short of royalty. Professors Lassen 
and Wilson earry the dynasty of Kadphises 
through the whole of the first century of the 
present era, and consider it to have been then 
overpowered by a fresh swarm of Scythians 
under the Kanerki kings. Mr. II. T. Pi in- 
sep supposes that during the ascendency of 
the Kadphiscs kings, the Cneco- Parthian 
party still held out in cities and eominunities, 
abiiling their time to re-assert tlieir imlepond- 
enco and rose again about the middle of the 
first century of our era ; amongst these, coins 
show 

Undopherres, a. d. 40, calling himself 
king of kings in Greek, and in Arian, Maha- 
rnjasa Raja Rajasa, Trad.atasa, INIahatasa 
Pharahitasa. 

Gondoplierrcs or Gomlopliares, n. r. oo, 
who took the same Arian iianio of Pharahitasa. 

A])agasus, king of kings, a. d. 70, in Arian 
Abakhafasa. Profi'ssor Lassen .supposes this 
name to be identical with Vologeses. Mr. 11. 
T. Priiisep supposes these coins to be of Par 
thians, who cslahlishcd for themselves a se|)a- 
ratc and independent sovereignty in Kabul 
and the Parapamisus, 

Abalgasins, a. d. 80, Captain Cunningham 
described the Arian legend on the coins to be 
of the saviour king Abagasus, younger son 
of Undopherres.” — Prinsdp. 

KADA PILVA, Maleal. Moriuda citri- 
foHa ? — Linn, 

KADASII, Hind, Ribes leptostachyum. 
KA-DAT, Burm. Crataeva roxburghii. 

» KADDA PILOW, Tam. The river-side 
jack-wood tree, the natives use its wood for 
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inferior purposes in small ^ pattamah and 
coasting vessels. Edye^ For. of Malab, and 
Canara. 

KADA PILVA, Maleal, Morinda citri- 
folia, 

KADDATTAM or Karattam, or Karat, 
Tam. Cloth covered with a mixture of paste 
and charcoal, used for writing on, witli soap- 
stone (balpam). 

KADDIL-PASH, Tam. The Ceylon moss 
fneus : it grows in grcJit abundance at Jafna- 
patam, and when boiled down makes an 
exeellcnt jelly for invalids, and forms' an 
article of trade tlieuee. See Agar-Agar, Cey- 
lon mo-ss. Edible seaweed. Eucheumu spinosa, 
Gravillaria tciiax. Sj)ha?rococcus. 

KADDU, Gvz. ? Ilellcborus niger ? 

KADDIJ, Hind. Lagennria vulgaris. 
Silted Kaddii, also Hahva-kaddu, IlmD., 
Cncurbita maxima ; Ool Kaddn, Hind. Ben- 
incasa eerifin-a. Kaddu is a generic term of 
the tribe, ami there are also the Karwa or 
l)itfer, the hnria or green, and the Kingri or 
guitar kaddn. 

• KADDYA, an ant of Ceylon, bites severely. 

KADEIIOU MAA, Sans. Polypodum 
taxifolium. 

KADEKULA, Karn. The lowest of the 
castes, a pariah. 

KADELARI, Maleal. Achyranthes as- 
pera, Liw/l, Pojrb. 

KADEL AVANAKH, Maleal. Croton 
tiglium. 

KADEL NANDOO, Tam. Any crab, 
of the genus Cancer. 

KADENAKA or ICatcvala, Mal. Aloe 
indicn. 

KADENRIJ, Hind. Taxus bacenta. 

KADEPA TIGE, also Mandulamuri tige, 
Tel. 

Vitis cariiosa, WkIL | Cussus carnosa. 

Kadi means “yoke:” and the leaves are 
used ,as an external application to the neck of 
linllocks when galled by the pressure of the 
yoke. 

KADER, a race occupying the Anamalai 
hills in Coimbatore, but not higher than 4,000 
to o,()()0 feet. They arc the lordf^ of the hills, 
and exercise some inllneiico over the Puliar 
and Malai nrasar races. They carry a gun, 
ami even loads as a favour, but they do 
not perform menial labour, and are deeply 
ofieiKled if eallfMl coolies. They arc export 
at stalking game. They are a truthful, 
trustworthy .and obliging tribe. They are 
small in stature, and their features resem- 
ble the African. They have curly hair, 
tied in a knot behind, and file the four 
front, teeth of the upper jaw to a point, as 
a marriage ceremony. The Kadcr, as also 
the Puliur, Malai aiasar and Muduwar, who 
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also inhabit these hills, all gather the rich 
natural products, cardamoms, honey, wax, 
ginger, turmeric, resins, millets, sonp-nuts, 
gallnuts, and exchange them in return for rice 
and tobacco. The Kader formerly located 
near Toomacadanu in the Anamalai, entirely 
left the British portion of the forest and went 
over to the Cochin territory, as the hill pro- 
duce on the British side became exhausted 
and they paid the Cochin Government llupees 
100 per annum, for the privilege of collecting 
Cfirdamoms, ginger, &c., they paid no seign- 
orage for the hill produce collected in Bri- 
tish forests. They were useful as guides, but 
otherwise they were of no use in the forest, 
refusing to undertake any labour whatever. 

KADER WALT, a mahoinodan saint, Kha- 
jah Muiii ud din, Chisti. He was a sunni, he 
was born in Sigestan a. h. 527, and came to 
Ajmirin the reign (a.ti. 602-607) ofKutb-ud- 
din Aibak, where ho married a daughter of 
Syud Hussain Meshedi, a shiah. He died a. ii. 
628, and a magnficient mosciue was built near 
his tomb A. h. 1027, by the emperor Jeliaiigir. 
He has also a shrine at Nagporc near Negapa- 
tara. This saint is held in special reverence 
by the Moplnh. His festival day is on the 
1 1th Jamadi ul Akhir. 

KAPESIA. This battle put an end to the 
Persian empire. It was fought in the fif- 
teenth year of the Hejira, (a. d. 632.) under 
the kaliphat of Omar, by the Arab general 
Saad, against Rustuni, tlie commandcr-in- 
chief of the Persian army, iu the reign of 
Yezdijerd iii, the last of tlu* Sassaiiian race. 
The battle lasted three days, at the end of 
which the Arabs were victorious and tlu; 
Persian monarchy destroyed. — Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire ; Riches Residence 
in Koordistan^ Vol. ii, p. 155; Thomas' 
Prinsep. Sec Cadesiu. 

' KADEWAK, Hjnd. Gymnosporia spinosa, 

KADI, Tam, Acetic acitl ; vinegar. 

KADI, cloth used for every ordinary work 
in India. It is called Kadi when white, 
Hdrava when green. 

KADIAM, Sansc. Bangles, 

KADIGI-HINDI, Ar. Cinnamomum 
nitidum. — Nees, 

KADI-KAN, Pauicum miliaceum ; millet. 

KADIMI, Tel. Baningtoiiiaacutaiigula. 

KADIPHES, see Inscriptions, Knda])hcs. 

KADIRA, Hind. Acacia catechu. — Willd. 

KADIR WALI, a mahomedan saint, one 
of whose shrines is at Kegapatam. His Ooroos, 
is held on the eleventh day of the sixth month, 
Jemodi-ool-Akhir. See Kadir Wali. 

^ KADISHEN, Tkl. Cluytiacollina; 

; KADIS-MANIS, Bau. ? Aniseed. 
KADJAK. Immediately to the north and 
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north-east of Dadar, are hills, enclosing the 
valley of Sibi, the abodes of the Khaka, Kad- 
jak, Shilanchi, Barru Zai, Marri, and other 
mingled Affghan and Baluch tribes. At a 
little distance from Dadar, a line of Jabbal, 
or low hills, or rather a fracture in the sur- 
face, extends from east to west across the 
country, and separates the pMi ticnlar valley of 
Dadar from the great plain of Kach Gandava. 
The road throughout the fissure is level. — 
Masson's Journeys, Vol. i, p. 340. '' 

KA-DO, a tribe in lat 23" 40' N., lying 
between the Kycn-dwen river and the 
Irawady. 

KADOL, SiNOii., a species of Rhizophora, 
which furnishes a rather hard, fine, close- 
grained, heavy wood. 

KADONDONG, Mal\y. Emblica offi- 
cinalis. — GcertJi. 

KA-DON-RA-DET, Burm. Connarus 
spcciosa. 

KADOPARA, Tel. Avistolochia brac- 
teafa. — Refz. 

KADOO-MA, Tam. Cerbera odallum. — 
Gcertn. . 

KADOOMBAIRKYA-GASS, SiNon. 
Diospyros gardeneri. — Thw, A rather hard, 
fine, close-grained, somewhat light Ceylon 
wood used for fniniture. I’bo licart of this 
wood is occasionally met with of extraordi- 
nary beauty, and with a curiously veined 
surface. — Mr. Mendis. See Diospyros. 

KADRANT, a trilie inhabiting hills con- 
tiguous to Haghwan and Khozdar. 

KADRAT-UL-VASSI, see Kurdistan. 

KADSUMI, Jap., Hedysarum tuberosum. 

KADU BERIYA ? Singh. Diospyros 
cbenum, fJtin. 

KADU, Hind. Cucurbita pepo, also 
C. maxima or C. lageiiaria, sp. 

KA-DU, a Burmese tribe, scattered over the 
country between Kyun-duiig ami Moung- 
kbung, a space of nearly two degrees. They 
arc said to bo a race of difierent origin 
from the Burmans. Sec India. 

KADUGA, Maleal ? Sinapis ramosa, 
Roxb. Sinapis chiuensis, Sinapis alba. Mus- 
tard see<l. Kadugu yeunai, Singh. Oils of 
species of Sinapis. 

KADUGAVANA, — ? Rbinolophus or 
Hipposideros. 

KADUKAI MARAM, Tam. Terminalia 
cbebula, Retz. 

KA DU LAW A, see India. 

KADUM BERIYA ? Coromandel or Ca- 
lamandcr wood. Diospyros hirsuta. 

KADUBU, Singh., means Forbidden, or 
Poisonous trees. “ Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the Goda-kaduru ; and from this word, Ka- 
duru, the idea of the Forbidden Fruits has 
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been attacheil to the shadilpeks and to some 
other trees : — 

Gou-kaduru, Bullock^s heart, 
Moodu*kadui‘u, Sea fruit, 

Diwi-kaduru, Tiger’s fruit, 

Divi Ladner of Lindley’s Vegetable King- 
dom, corresponds with the Diwi-Kaduru. 
The 'Singhalese say, that Paradise was in 
their island ; and that the forbidden fruit of 
the garden of Eden, was borne on the Divi 
Ladner of their country, probably the Taber- 
naemontana dichotoraa. In support of tliis 
they point to the tempting beauty of the fruit, 
the fragrance of the flower, and show that 
it still bears the marks of the teeth of Eve. 
Till the offence was coniniitietl, which brought 
jnisery on man, we are assured that the fruit I 
was delicious ; but from that time forward it 
became poisonous, as it now remains. — Bot. 
Eetf.f 1841, sub, t, 53, quoted in Feryusson's ' 
Timber Trees of Ceylon. 

KAD-WOT-NU, iluuM. Cedrehi, sp. ? A 
Tavoy wood, used for house aud ship-building ; 
a large timber, 40 to 70 feet, specific gravity 
1-060. 

IvADYAN, see Kyans. 

KAE ClIQW-POO. A Chinese town in 
lat. 40“ 30' N., long. 122" 25' E. at the east- 
ern part of the Lcatong Gulf ; about 10 miles 
inland, has an extensive trade. 

KAEDAM, or Kakidam, Tam., paper. 

KA^MPFER, ENGELBERT, born 16th 
September 1651, at Lenigow, a small town 
in the circle of Westphalia, belonging to 
the Count do Lippe. His father dohn 
Ka»mpfer was minister of the church of 
S. Nicholas in that town. Kajuipfer formed 
part of the embassy which proceeded through 
Russia from Sweden to the Persian Court 
where he resided, but on its return, he 
separated from it and proceeded to the Per- 
sian Gulf : he then entered the service of 
the Dutch and was long employed in Japan, 
and his Amoenitates Exoticos and History 
were the result. He seems to have <lied 
of phthisis, for bloodvessels burst in Novem- 
ber 1715, at the beginning of 1716, and on 
the 24th October, having been ever since the 
last attack troubled with a nausea and loss of 
appetite, his vomiting of blood returned upon 
him with great violence, followed by fever, 
which lasted till the second of November, on 
which day he died, at five in the evening, 65 
years and six weeks old. He was buried in 
the Cathedral Church of S. Nicholas atLem- 
gow. — History of Japan^ VoL i, p. 15. 

KAMPFERA, a genus of plants of the 
order Zingil>eraceac, of which ten .species are 
known to occur in the southern parts of tlic 
East Indies. The flowers of some species are 
ornamental, and the roots of several arc used 


medicinally or as condiments. One species 
is supposed to produce the galangal root of 
commerce. The pfaut producing it, is a native 
of Chiua, and the Reverend Mr. Williams says 
that the root is sent from China to India ; and 
that there are two sorts, the greater and the 
smaller, obtained from different plants. The 
best of these is the smaller galangal, and is 
procured from the Maranta galangn. This 
is of a reddish colour, about two inches long, 
of a firm texture though light, and possesjs- 
ing an acrid, peppery taste, and a slight 
aromatic smell. The larger galangal is from 
a diflerent plant (K.-imipferia galanga), and is 
inferior in eveiy respect, but both are used as 
sj>icory, to some degree, and in Europe as 
well as in India. Di-. Mason says, the Kfiemp- 
fera Candida, or White- Kaimpfera, Pan-oo- 
phoo of the Burmese', is often seen lifting its 
crocus-like flowers without a single leaf, on 
the most arid spots in the jungle.s of Tenas- 
serim. All the species of KaKmpfera are 
furnished with tuberous roots like the tur- 
meric and ginger plants. The spikes of the 
flowers are short and rising from the root, in 
some species before, in others with, and 
nestled among, the leaves and all are highly 
ornamentul. Dr. Masou mentions, as species 
of Burmah, the Kamoung-noc ; ICa-moung- 
net ; Ka-moung-taing-bya ; Ka-moung-kyot- 
la; Kyo-ka-mungk Of K, Roxburghiano, 
Sc/iuUf nothing is known. K. parviflora, 
/IT?//., and K. roscocana, fFall.^ grow in 
Burmah. K. ovalifolia i.s a plant of the pen- 
insula of Malacca, aud K. marginata grows 
in Burrnali.— IVilliams' Middle Kingdom ; 
Mason's Tenasserim ; Voigt. See Galangal, 
KA:MPFERA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Kaiijon-bura, bKX<}. | Mudun nirbisi, IlrND. 

Has large, white, purple-lipped flowers. Its 
roots are used in Bengal as a cattle medicine. 
— Roxby i, 17 ; Voigt. 

KAuMPFERA CANDIDA, Wall. 

Pan-oo-phoo, Huiim. 

A plant of Martaban, Moulmeiii and 
Amherst, and probably growing throughout 
Burnjali. — Mason ; Voigt. 

IwEMPFERA GALANG ^JJnn.,Roxb., 
W. A. Rheede. 

Alpiniascssills, luen. An. K.its-julnm, Mat.eal. 

rh.andro moola, Beno. Kata jolarn, Tam. 

Kiiiiiula, „ Kaclidram, Tel. 

Klia-Munp, Bukm. 

Common nil over India ; rhizoma fleshy, 
tuberous, with fleshy fibres ; the roots are 
agreeably fragrant, and of a warm bitterish 
aromatic taste. Notwithstanding it.s specific 
name, it is not the source of the true galanga 
root of the druggists, a drug now known to 
be the produce of the Alpinia galanga. — 
The roots of this plant may be often seen attach- 
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ed to the necklaces of Karen women, for the 
sake of their perfume. They also put them 
with their clothes, and use them to a small 
extent medicinally. It is cultivated by the 
Mug race of Arakan, by whom it is sold to 
the people of Bengal, who use it as an ingre- 
dient ill their betel. The roots possess an 
agreeable fragrant smell, and a somewhat 
warm, bitterish, aromatic taste. The hindoos 
use them as a perfume and medicinally. — 
Roxb.f i, p, 15 ; O' S/iauyhnessy^ p. 650 ; 
JJason. 


KJEMPFERA PANDURATA, lioxb. 

Curcuma rotunda, Linn., I K. ovata, oe. 

Hh. 1 

Grows in Guzeiat, the Koiikans, ainl the 
Moluccas, has large whitish-rose coloured 
flowers . — Roxb , i,- 1 8. 


KjEMPFERA rotunda, TAniK, 
Roxb., W. Ic.f Rhecde, 


Keempfera longa, Redout, 
Bhnoim chanipu, Bkno., 
Hind. 

Roui Champa, „ 

Myte-ban-touk, Burm. 
Kound-rooted galangal. 


Fratjrant k.Tmijfcra. 
Mclaii kun, Maleal. 
Jihoorni-cliatnpaka, '^ans. 
Kaliii Siui-kauda. Sjs<in. 
Kuiida kuUva, Tel. 


This species is cuUivato<l all over India. 
It is the finest speci<*s of the genus, .and is 
cultivated by amateurs for ils henutiful sweet- 
scented blossoms. It was long considered to 
produce the zedoaries, hut Tiindley and most 
other writers of authority, state that zedoary 
is the root of the Curcuma zedoaria. A 
nearly related species is indigenous in the 
Karen jungles. — lioxh.^ i, p, 16 ; 0\Skaugh- 
nessy, p, 650 ; Mason's Tenasserim. 

KAF, the Koli-i-kaf or Mount Kaf of the 
Persians, is the fabulous mountain which, 
according to oriental cosmographers, sur- 
rounded the world, but since the science of 
geography has rnmle some pr(>gress in the 
east the name has been confined to Mount 
Imaus to the east, and Mount Atlas to the 
west. The jan or genii, a race intermediate 
between angels and men, produced of fire, I 
are supposed to have inhabited the earth 
for several ages before the birth of Adam, | 
and to have been goverued by kings, al! 
of whom were called Solcimaii (Solomon.) 
They fell into a general state of depravity and 
were driven into remote places l)y Eblis (the 
fallen angel) and such as remained in the time 
of Kaiumcras, the first of the Pesdadian 
dynasty of Persia, were by him driven to 
Mount Kaf. — Journ. Ind. Arch., Vol. v, 
No. 9, page 548. 

KAFAL, Arab. The specific name of a 
Balsamodendron of Arabia, producing a myrrh. 

KAF AS, Ar, a hamper artistically made of 
palm sticks, in which provisions are kept. 
KAFFA, Ak. Panicuin miliaccum. 


KAFFA, a race of Eastern and Central 
Africa, who plough with staves. — Krapf. 
KAFFE, also Kaffobouner, Dan. Coffee. 
KAFFIR-BREAD, see Cycadace®. 

KAFFIR KOT, an ancient fortress not far 
from Bannu, believed by the natives to have 
existed before the mahomedan invasion of 
India. The stones employed in its construc- 
tions are represented to be of wonderful 
dimensions. — Masson's Journey, Vol, i, p. 
102 . 

KAFT, Hind. Onoseris lanuginosa. In 
Kaiigra, it is the toraeutum of the leaf of 
Onoseris uplotaxis, &c, 

IvAFlLAlI, Arab. A caravan ; a com- 
pany of travellers. A kail lab and a karwaii, 
or aeeonling to European orthography, cara- 
van, are usually synonymous. A distinction 
does exist, at least the Belooches and their 
neighbours. consider a number of travellers, 
with their property, to be a karwan ; but 
where all the goods belong to one merchant, 
they speak of a kafilah. — Patti nger's Travels, 
Reloocitislan and Sindc, p. 47. 

KAFILA BASIII, Picks. A title of the 
conductor of a large caravan. 

KAFEN, SCO Cafin. 

KAFIR, Arab. A denier, vulg. an in- 
fidel. A term generally applied in India to 
the thick-lipped curly-haired negro races of 
inid-Africa, l>ut also applied as an abusive 
epitluit to Christians, and non-niahomedans. 

KAFIR, also called Siah-posh- Kafir, n 
race, who occupy the mounfainous region of 
northern Afighauistau with Bajur and Kuner 
on the south. Kafiiristan, according to Vigne, 
commences from the mountains beyond the 
valley of Nijran, north of Kabul, and extends 
behind those of Taghan and Lughman to 
the frontiers of Bajawur. To the north it 
is bounded by lhadakshan, and it forms the 
greater part of one side of the valley of 
Chitral, or Little Kashgar. They occupy a 
great part of the range of tlie Hindoo Cush 
and a portion of Bclut Tagh. V iguc, another 
authority, says Kafiiristan is hounded on the 
west by tlie Belut Tagh, on the east it touches 
Chinese Turkistan and Little Tibet, to the 
south lies Afighanistan, and to the north 
Kokun or Ferghana, where the population is 
Chaghtai Turk. The Kafir have idols of stone 
and wood, male and female, and oue of their 
stone-idols is called Imrtan. They are inde- 
pendent, have defied all attempts at reduction, 
and tlieir enmity to mahomedaus is unceasing. 
Three largo rivers flow through Kafliristaii 
from north to south, and augment with their 
waters the river of Kabul and Jelallabad, 
which ultimately falls into the Indus. The 
two westerly rivers unite at Tirgari of Lugh- 
man, and the joint stream, after a short course 
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of 6ight or ten miles, falls into tlie Kabul 
river at Lergah, in the same district, about 
a mile to the east of Mandarawar. The 
easterly river, known as that of Kumeh, falls 
into the Kabul river east of Jelalabad, and at 
a distance of about twenty-live miles from 
Kergah. The Kameh flows through Chitral, 
and its source is more remote. On the east 
it may be conshlered the boumlary of the 
Siuh posh territory, as the river of Nadjil and 
Alishang forms the hoiindary on the west 
The sources of the Nadjil river are said to bo 
not very distoiit, and it is the smallest of the 
three rivers. A(;cording to Mohun Lai, a 
Kafir race, the Perancheh, are found over a 
largo tract of country Ix'sides the few families 
Panjshir who preserve their ancient dialect. 
The Kafir are found in Kabul, Kameh, Makeid 
and Attock. The race are tall, with fair skins, 
Grecian features, arched eye-brows, and 
ruddy complexions, handsome and extremely 
intelligent. They possess great a])ility and 
activity, are inveterate against rnahomedans 
and give no quarter. They have idols, sacri- 
fice to a chief deity, Loghan, and know Siva 
and Mahadeo by name. They all eat beef. 
They are fond of honey, wine and vinegar, 
music and dancing, the sexes dancing apart. 
They have no written cliaracter, and arc said 
to speak a language resembling Pushye. 
They wear a lock of hair on the right side 
of their lieads. The Kafir of northern 
Affghanistau .are culled Siahposh, from wear- 
ing black goat skin dresses. They are 
persecuted by all the surroundiug nations 
who seek to capture them as slaves. Their 
women do all the out-door work and follow 
the plough. The Siahposh place their corpses 
iu deal boxes, aud without interring them, 
expose them on the summits of hills, like the 
people of Tibet, but it is not explained 
wbctlier this is a final disposition. There can 
be no doubt but that the usages of a people 
which regard their dead are important evi- 
dences of the faith professed by them ; or if 
not clearly indicating it, that they may sliow 
what faith is not professed. Thus, wo are not 
permitted to consider a race that does not 
burn its dead of hiiidoo faith, 'and the rule of 
semi-exposure adopted by the Siahposh, has 
contributed probably, fo their being suspected 
to bo a rcfiiuaut of the Gliabar, or followers of 
the reformer Zertusht, but no account has 
been heard of the least mention of fire-worship 
amongst them. There is the certainty tiiat • 
within the last three centuries there were 
people called Glmbai; in the Kabul countries, 
particularly iu Lughraau and Eajur, also that 
in the days of Baber there was a dialect 
called Ghabori. Wo are also told that one of 
the divisions of Kafristan was named Ghnb- 
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rak. But it does not follow that the people 
called Ghltbfir then professed the worship 
of fire. That iu former times fire-worship 
existed to a certain, if limited, extent in 
AfTghanistan, is evidenced by the pyrethrae, 
or fire-altars, still crowning the crests of 
hills at Gurd-dez, at Buinain, at Seghan, 
and at other places. Near Bamiau is also 
a cavern, containing enormous quantities of 
human bones, apparently a common recep- 
tacle of the remains of Ghabar corpses. At 
Murki rChcl, in the valley of Jelalabad, and 
under the Safcil Koh, human bones are so 
abundant on the soil that walls are made of 
them. There is every reason to suppose it a 
sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar ; 
and, as if to leave no doubt of this, coins are 
found in some number there. It is further 
agreed that amongst the Siahposh, the women 
are separated from the community and locat- 
ed in a house set apart for them during the 
periods of childbirth aud menstruation. In 
the former event, a seclusion of forty days is 
considered necessary. It is generally sup- 
posed that chastity is not an accomplishment, 
of the Siah-posh women, or that a deviation 
from it is lightly regarded and easily compen- 
sated. It is, moreover, alfinned that the 
marriage ceremonies are extremely simple, 
consisting merely of procuring two twigs, or 
rods, of the respective height of the bride and 
bridegroom, aud tying them together. They 
are then presented to the couple, who preserve 
them with much care, so long as tliey find it 
agreeable or couvenient to live together. If 
desirous to separate, the twigs are broken and 
the marriage is dissolved. The Siahposh aro 
aflirmed to build their liouses of wood, of 
several stories in height ; it is also said that 
they aro much embellished with carving. 
These accounts seem trustworthy, as we wit- 
ness that the Sail of Kaziabad in the hills west 
of Lughman, and who have been converted to 
inahomedanism actually reside in such dwell- 
ings. Amongst the singularities imputed by 
the niahoniedans to the Siahposh, is their 
objection to sit on the ground, or to take their 
repasts on it, aud the custom they have of 
using chairs or stools. The arms of the 
Siahposh are bows and arrows, the latter 
thought to be imisoned, with long knives and 
daggers. Mr. Masson tells us that the Safi 
people are widely spread, occupying Dara 
Nur, Dara Mazar, Dara Pccli, and the valleys 
oj)eiiing on the Khoiiar river and in a district 
called Surkh Khainbar, south of Bajur. It 
has been noticed that they inhabit Taghow, 
They now .^peak the Alfghan dialect, but also 
Pashai or Pushye. In tlie emperor Baber’s 
time, they were styled Kafir, and they were 
subsequently expelled by the Ghiiji from the 
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lands to the south of Taghow, And between mahomedans regard the Kafir, according to 
Kabul and Jelttllabad. Nader Shah, cultivated the name they give them, as infidels, tho 
a friendship with them. They speak a dialect Kafir, on the other hand, detest the maho- 
called Kohistani. South of the Safi, at Bahi, medans. The feuds between them are con- 
the first march from Goshter, ou the Jelallabad staht, and there are persons killed every year 
river towards Bajur, are a people called in Lughman. The houses in which the Kafir 
Yeghaui who consider themselves Affghans, dwell are some of them three or four stories 
but are probably converted Kaffir, for they high. According to Colonel Yule, the chas- 
speak a dialect which no Affghan can under- tity and honesty of the people are landed, 
stand. The fair complexion and regular Those of the same village entertain a strong 
features of the Siahposh Katlir, the variously feeling of kindred, so that neither fighting 
coloured eye, and shaded hair, indicate them uor marrying among themselves is admissible, 
to belong to the Enropcuii family of nations. But the iliffcrent tribes or villages are often 
and disconnect them from the Tajik, the lla- at war witli each other, and then to kill men 


zara, the Uzbek or the Kirghis. It also merits 
consideration that the region now inhabited 
by the Siahposh is surrounded by tho coun- 
tries ill which the Greek dynasties ruled, 
and is encircled by the colonies, posts and 
garrisons, which they arc known to have 
established, and by tho fact of the establish- 
ment of military colonics of Maccilonians 
at Alexaudria-ad-Caucasum, Arigieum and 
Bazira, and of the garrisons of Nysa, Ora, 
Mussaga, Penccleotis and Aornis. T'hose 
wlio suppose that the Siahposh Kafir are 
descendants of the Greeks, have their specu- 
lations strengthened by tho fact, that many | 
petty princes and chiefs, some of whom arc 
now mahomedans, but originally Siahposli, 
claim descent from the Macedonian hero, and 
have preserved vague accounts refcrrihlc 
either to their reputed ancestor’s marriage, 
with tho fair Rozana, or to his amour with 
tho captive queen of Massaga. According to 
Mohun Lall, who seems to quote from other 
authors, the corpse is attended by young 
men, who sing, skip, dance, and play ou 
drums : unwashed, it is curried upon the 
shoulders of men, in a large box, to the top 
of a high mountain, and laid open in tho sun. 
Ho says the women, who possess great beauty, 
manage all the out-door business, while their 
stout and handsonio husbauds remain in the 
house, feeding tho children in their arms. If 
any stranger is found guilty of adultery with 
anybody’s wife or daughter, the Siahposh 
never sentence him to death like the inaho- 
medans, but exact from him a small sum of 
money, amounting to twelve or thirteen 
rupees. Tho Sialiposh Kafir (according to 
tlie Mufti,) in lieu of feeling jealousy or anger 
at such acts, commend the liberality of their 
females towards every man who is the best of 
God’s creatures iu the world. They are 
captured and reduced to slavery by their 
neighbours. In Kabul the highest price of a 
slave is 200 rupees, and the lowest fifty. 
Tho whole of Afighauistan is full of Siah- 
posh and Hazara slaves ; but tho former arc 
sold at a higher price, Vigno says that tho 


I or women of an alien tribe is tho road to 
honor. They have no temples, priests or 
books. They believe that there is one God, 
but keep three idols, whom they regard as 
intercessors witli him. One of these, called 
Palishami, is roughly carved in wood, with 
silver eyes ; he is resorted to in excess or 
defect of rain, or in epidemic sickness. Goats 
are .sacrificed, and the blood sprinkled on the 
idol. Women must not approach it. The 
other two idols are common stones. Goats’ 
flesh is the chief food of tlie people, and 
occasionally partridges and deer ; but fowls’ 
eggs and fish are not used. They have 
no horses, donkeys or camels, only a few oxen 
and biilFaloo.s, and a few. dogs. They drink 
wine iu large quantities, and very nasty it is, 
if what is brought down to Peshawar may 
bo taken as a specimen ; but none were seen 
drunk. Their drinking-vessels are of curi- 
ously wrought pottery, and occasionally of 
silver. They live to a great age, and conti- 
nue halo till tho day of death. Tho men 
are somewhat dark, but the women are said 
to be as fair as Kuropcans and very beau- 
tiful, with red cheeks. The men hardly ever 
wash either their clothes or their persons. In 
talking they shoat Avith all their might. They 
bury their dead with cofiiiis, in caves among 
the lulls. Leech, in liis report ou the passes 
of the Hindoo Kush, ineutions that iron smiths 
are reganled by the Kafir as natural bonds- 
men, and are occasionally brought for sale to 
the musulman people of tho valleys ; also, that 
the oath of peace of tho Kafir consists iu lick- 
ing a piece of salt. This last was also the 
oath of tho Kasia on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal. The tribes of the Kafir race, in Kafir- 
istau, are numerous. They call one division 
of them, Siahposh (black vested) or Tor, both 
.epithets being taken from their dress, like tho 
Scythian MolaucldieDa) of Herodotus (iv, 10), 
for tho whole of tho Kafir race are remark- 
able for their fairness and beauty of com- 
plexion : but those of the largest division wear 
a sort of vest of black goat-skins, while the 
other dresses in white cotton.' The following 
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KAFIR KBNNA. ^ 

tiV0 names of their tribes^^the first set having 
been given by a young Kafir of Taokooee, — 
Traigguma, Gimeer, Kuttaur, Bairagullee, 
Chuinaish, Dimdeau, Waillee, Wauee, Cauraa 
Cooahteea^ Dhaing and Wauee, called Puneetu 
by the mahomedaus. 

The second, got by moollah Najeeb at 
Caumdeh, Canmqjee (whose chief town is 
Muncheeashee), Moondeegnl, Camtozo (half 
of whom are towards Lii^hmanj Puroonee 
(whose capiuil is Kishtokee),Tewnee,Poonooz, 
Ushkong, Umhsee, Sunnoo, Kooluinee, Roose 
Turkuma, (to whom belong Kataurand Gum- 
beer) Nisha, Clunnga, ‘Wauco, Kiiollum Dce- 
mish,Eeraii,&(i.&e. One of moollah Nujeeb’s 
list is Pusha, which is stated to lie iowanls 
Cabul, ainl which, it is not doubted, is the 
"origin of the Pushawee mentioned hy Baber, 
and still found in tlie Kohistan of Cabul. 

The third by Dliiiiiput Ray at Kuttaun and 
on the honlers (d* Hajour : Wa(H‘e Daiwiizoe^ 
Gumbeer, Kuttaur Pundeci, Ivhootoze Kau- 
inozee, Divine, Tsokooee, Iluriinseea, aud 
Chooneea, 

The houses of the Kafir are often of wood, 
aud they have generally cellars where they 
keep their cheese, clarified butter, wine and 
vinegar. In every house flicie is a wooden 
bench fixe<l to the wall with a low back to it. 
There are also stools shaped like drums, hut 
smaller in (he middle than at the ends, and 
tables of the same sort, but Iarg<*r. Tbcir 
dances are generally rapid, and they use many 
gesticulations, raising their shouhlcrs, shaking 
their heads, and llouri‘'hiiig (heir battle axes. 
All sexes and ages dance. They sometimes 
(orni a circle of men and women alternately, 
>vho move round the mu^ifians for some time 
with joined hands, tlien all spring forward 
aud mix together in a dance. Though exas- 
perated to fury by tiie pmsoeutions of the 
mahomedaus, the Kafir ar(^ iu general a harm- 
less, utfectionate, and kind-hearted pt'oplc. 
Though passionate, tliey are (‘asily appeased : 
they are merry, playful and fond of laughter, 
— Vii/e^s Cathay^ ii, 5.10 ; Massnn\s Journey, 
pp. 195, 2U7 to "2^0', ElphinstonJs 
Kabul; Campbell, p. 145 ; Mokmt LaVs 
Travels ; Barnes' Kabul ; Vigne's Personal 
Narrative, p. 2d5 ; Christian IPoth, Septem- 
ber 1865, p. 421 quoted in Vale Cathay, Vol, 
ii, pp. 550, 555. See Aftghan, India, Jelulla- 
bad, Khulm, Kusli. 

KAFIR KENNA, five hours and a half 
from Tiberia, is Kafir Keiiua, the Cuiia of 
Galilee, so called to distinguish it from another 
towu of this name iu the tribe of Asher, 
(Josh. xix. 28.) The word Kafir meaning 
infidel, is applied by mahomedaus to places 
more particularly inhabited by Christians. 
Antipatris of the Greeks is the Kafir Saba, 
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the modei;h town.— Trmvels in 
Falesiine aftrf Syria, Vol, i,'p. 236, 
KAFIRI-MIKICH, Hind. Capsicum 
grossum, the kafferi chilli or kaflferi pepper of . 
European s. 

KAFTA, or Cafta, Arab* Catha edulis, 
Forsk. 

KAFTAN, Arab? A cloak. 

KAFUR, Arab., Pers., Hind. Camphor, 
Laurus cinnaraoinum. 

KAFURI, a yellow colour, lemon-yellow, 
the colour of firnbei ,seoti rang is a pale yellow. 

KAFUR KA PATTA, Hind. Meriandra 
Bengnlcnsis. 

KAGAL, see India. 

KAGAM-PUVU'CHEDDI, Tam., Meme- 
cylon tinctorium. — Ka>.H ; IPilld, 

KAGAR or Da.«3.sendi, people of Cutcb, who 
receive their .support from the cbaiity of the 
Jarejah. They are a tribe of Charon of the 
Toinbel, or as pronounced by the inhabitants 
of Kutch, Toomber ; and crnigriitcd with the 
Jarejah into that country. — Hindu lufanti- 
cide, pp. 78 — 79. See Hindoo, India. 

KaGARA, Hind. Saccharura sponta- 
ueum. TAun. 

IvAGASlI, Hind. Cormis macrophylla. 
KAGAYAN, an island of the Archipelago, 
containing a curious circular lnke find at a 
height of about ninety feet, isanotlier beautiful 
lake circular in form, and as nearly as pos.sible 
similar to (he lower one. 'I'ho (wo lakes are 
.separa(ed by a soi’t of natuial wall and the 
spectator .^tamling on its narrow edge, can, 
by a mere turn of (ho bead, ob.«erve them 
both. Opposite Kagayan are “The Five 
Islands,” known also as Babuyan, — KeppeVs 
Ind. /rch., Vol. i, p. 83. 

KAGGERA also Kunuga chettu, Tel. 
Pouganiia glabra, Vent. 

KAGIIAN, is a barren dependency of 
Hazara. It is a long nnnw glen, stretching 
upward.s till it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter 
outpost of the maharajah of Kashmir’s king- 
dom. It i.s iuliabi ted by pastoral and aboriginal 
races, and was given in tiefdom to a 8yud 
ffimily who were confirmed by the British. 
These Syuds exercised internal jurisdiction 
and kept certain numiiiers of the family in 
attendance on th(5 Deputy Commissioner of 
Hazara, virtually as hoslages for good behavi- 
our. After tlje Bri(ish compiesl, the Syuds 
were .summoned (o answer numerous com- 
plaints prefi'rred by (lie ]>poplo of Kaghan ; 
they came, but afnu ward.s fied, and assumed 
an at(itiide of resisfance and intrigued with 
the Sitana fanatics and with the liu.s8unzye, 
then hostile to the British. 

The name “ Huzarha” or thousands indi- 
cates that the Huzara tribes are numerous. 
The principal of these are the Tumoulee, 
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Gukkiir, Swatee, Doond, Suttee, and the 
petty chieftains, equally numerous, were all 
granted jaghoers, soino for life, some for 
two or more generations, and some in per- 
petuity. The liberality of the British govern- 
ment was very great in Huzara : the land 
grants are in the proportion of one- third of 
the revenue of tho district, which amounts to 
less, than two lakhs of Rupees per annum. 
Each chief is bound to turn out bis contingent 
of militia, if required ; some 40,000 armed 
men could in an emergeiKjy be presented. 
The principal chieftains are tho CUikkur eliief 
ofKhanpoor, the Turnouleechiefof Darwazyi*, 
the Swatee chiefs of Agrore, IMansera, and 
Gurhec Hubeeboollah. Under British rule 
nothing can exceed the loyalty of the Hazara 
people, who, under the Sikhs, represented by 
Hurree Sing Nulwa, and maharajah (Jolah 
Sing, resisted curelly and oppression with , 
the most stubborn eontumaey. The most 
important political district is western Tnr- 
nonlee. This petty principality, with a geo- 
graphical area of 250 miles south-east, and a 
revenue of Rupees 28,000 per annum, is held 
as R fief from tho British govcMumeiit, and 
tho chief possesses independent internal juris- 
diction. The tract chiefly lies on the left 
bank of the In<lus, a portion only being on 
the right bank, an<l eon fronts the Ilu^snnzye 
country. It is inhabited chiefly by tlie 
Tnrnoulee, a tribe of martial Putlians. The 
father of a recent chief, J*aynda Khan, w'as 
a wild and euergelie man, and was never 
subjugated by the Sikhs or by theJuinmoo 
rajahs. Tho son, dehandad, behaved w'cll 
to G-holab Sing at a time when that ehiel* 
had no friends in Iluzara, and was eonlinned 
in his fief and received some additional 
landed grants. The Biitish frontier line 
on the N. W. comiiicne(*s from the top of tin; 
Kaghan glen near Clielus on the north-west 
corner of the maharajah of Kashmir’s terri- 
tory, and then passes round the north-Avest 
boundary of Huzara, on the east side the 
Indus to Torbeila ; then crossing that river, 
it winds round the north and iioUh-w'est 
bouinlary of the Besliawur valley to the Khy- 
ber Pass, then round the Afreedee Hills to 
Kohat ; then round the western boundary to 
the Kohat district, along the Meeranzye 
valley and touching the euufiiies of the Cabul 
dominions ; then round the Wuzccrco Hills 
to Bunuoo line and to the Jiead of the Sulee- 
manee range and then, lastly, right doAvn the 
base of tho Suleemanee range to its ter- 
minate on the upper confines of Sindh and of 
the Khelat kingdom. The length of this 
frontier is full 800 miles, and it is as arduous 
in its nature as it is extensive. Along the 
outer aide of this froutier line, and therefore 


beyond British jurisdictiou, there dwell a 
series of independent tribes, on tlie inner side 
of this froutier np to the right bank of the 
Indus, there also dwell various tribes, in many 
respects resembling the first-named tribes, but 
who are British subjects. The numbers oi 
fighting-men of the independent tribes may 
be estimated at 135,000, thus ; 


Tribert on Huzara I tribes on Kohat 

frontier and | froutier 30,000 

iioar the Indus 1 Wuzeeree 20,000 

north t)f Pc.sh. | Sheoranee and 

awar.. . . 8,000 I others in Dehra 

Swat and its de- | Ishmael Khan 

pcndeneie.s 20,000 I District 5,000 


Mwinund 12,000 | Beloch tribes on 

Aheeiloe 20,000 I Debra CHiazoe 

Oiakaye and other 1 Khan border 20,000 

Besides the above, there are other warlike 
hut dependent tribes, witliiie British territory 


with 80, 000 lighting men : — 

Tinnonleetinclud- Khuttuk 12,000 

ing Jeh.indad’s). 8,000 Jhiiignt>h 15,000 

Other tribe.s of Deiajat tribes in 

Huzara, . 10,0(10 British terrri- 

Kusufzye. . . . 25,0o0 tury 10,0o0 

It wnis bnt rarely that even two or three 


tribes would eombine. When one tribe, or 
section of n tribe is hostile, it generally hap- 
pens that another tribe or section is friendly. 
Any tiling npproaebing to a general com- 
bination is a eonfiiigcMicy quite beyond the 
range of proiiability. 

Tlui prineipa! timber trees of Kaghan are 
( ’apnaris rtphylla, I Acacia .^rablca, 

Ciatuivii rclij;iosa, | Acacia inodcHta, 

Zi/a hpus jujiilKi, I 'i’anmrix dioicii, 

I’lstacia intcf;en'itnn, | Olea Europea. 

— Records of the (iovcinment of India ; 
Clef/horos Ronjoh Report. 

KAGIIANIA, Hind. Slaphylea einodi. 

KA(J HAZ, Bek'S , Hind. Ihipcr ; Akhbar 
Kaghay, a iieAVspaper. 

KAdll.AZl NIMBU, Hind. The tliin- 
^kinned lemon, C’itriis aeidu, Roxh. 

, KAGHDAK, Hind. Rilies rubriun. 

! Red enrrant. 

KAGHUL, (luz. Paper. 

KAGPHAl.A, Hind. Stryclinos niix- 
vomiea. 

K.VGSART, Hind. Daphne oleoidcs. 

KAGSITI, Hind, of tho Sutlej valley. Cor- 
iius uiaerophylla, Dog-wood. 

I KAGURA, Bkng., Hind. Saceharum 

spontaiipum. 

KAII, Pers. Grass, but, in combination 
applied variously. Kah-i-Shutar, a juicy 
bitter plant, growing near dell in Baluchistan, 
eagerly eaten by camels. 

KAHA-MILIA, Singh. Vitex altissima, 
Zrtww., it means yellow milia. 

KAHA-GAIIA, Singh. Arnotto. 

KAHA-KAALA-GASS, Singh, Diospy- 
ros toposia, Ham, 
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KAHCHABI. 

KAHAN, a town ill KachGaudava, in the 
hill ranges east of the plain of Kacb* It 
belongs to the Doda Marri, a division of tlic 
great and widely dispersed Marri tribe, who 
have been located in the neighbourhood for 
Heveral centuries. The Marri are a brave 
race luid have Jong boon distinguished as 
daring depredators.— M assous J ourneys. 
See Kach, Gandava, Kelat, Tin. 

KAHANGI, Sans. Apouogolou raonos- 
tacliyon, Willde, 

KAHAR, lIiND. A sudra race of Hindoo- 
stan, many of whom are slaves, and, in Behar, 
are considered impure. The Kahar arc 
found following agriculture and ns palanquin- 
bearers all through llindoostaii and the east ot 
the Panjab, they arc a considerable class, 
*aiid arc .strong, hard-working, lallier good- 
looking, men. They arc wntm’-carricrs, 

Jishermen and cultivatois, liindoos drink 
water from their liands. Near Gya, they 
are also cm[)loyed as palanquin hcarer.s, and 
carry burdens on a yoke over one .shouhhu*, 
and the name is one of the few real Indian 
words of wliich Ihu Batnta shows any know- 
ledge.— IfVAv. Gloss.; CamphcHi /». 120; 
Vule Qnthny.^ ii, p. 408. 

lvAHATl% or Kaluittc— ? Cinnamon. 

KAIIATTA GAIIA, Singh. Careya 
arhorea.— Roxh. 

KAHCIIAIU, Bodo, or Bono, as the race 
call themselves, arc numerous along the 
northern and southern honlers of tlic As.sam 
valley, but are found in almost all parl.s of 
the valley, Ciiatguri, a fremtier district 
situated hctw'ceii Desli Darrang and the Blio- 
taii hills, seems to he their chief locality, and 
liere their nnmhersare said to amount to about 
d0,000, which is about half the Kachari popu- 
lation in the valley. They have no written 
eharacters, hut a large j)ortion of their vo- 
euhles are identhad with tiio>e «)r thcGaro tribe 
and almost all the rest may he trae(‘d to some 
dialect of the Tibetan, while the idiom of the 
language and the peculiarities of its grammar 
show ahundaiit traces of deseent from a eom- 
mon origin. 'Hjc l?odo population exteinls 
from Bahar and Bengal on the west, to the 
Sikkim and Bntan frontiers. The western 
hraneh of this tribe Ixdongs to Bahar and 
Bengal, and to the Sikkim and Bntan fron- 
tiers ; the ea.stcrn branch oc*cnj)ies A.ssam and 
Cooch. They build their hntf» of grass and 
bamboo and reside in villages of from ten to 
tifty huts. They do not use leather in their 
art.s or trades, and do not use wool as cloth- 
ing, the latter being made of cotton and silk 
materials. They use utensils of brass, ropes 
of grass, and haskct.s of bamboo. ») o, or barley, 
fermented rieo or millet, is used by them as a 
slightly intoxiealiiJg beverage, and resembles 
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the of tbeNewar trace in Nepal. 

They till the soil, but do not occupy a locality 
permanently, clearing and cropping and mov- 
ing again to clear aud crop anotlier spot. The 
head of the village is called Gra. A Bodo 
and Dhimal will only touch flesh which has 
been otlered to the gods by a priest. , The 
bridegroom purchases his bride either by 
money or labour. Poligamy is rare, The.re 
are profes.sed exorcists among them. The 
eastern Bodo in Oachar are called Borro, and 
are divided into tlic Ivachari of I lie hill 
country and those of the plains. They are 
partly liindoo and partly pagan. Those in 
the plains in Assam are called Hazai, Hojai 
or Ilajoug, are of the hindoo creed, aud speak 
a hindoo dialect. The hill Kachari is Stouter, 
Iiardicr and more turbulent, and lives in vil- 
lagCwS of from 20 to 100 houses. Like«the 
Naga, their young men of a certain age, leavo 
their })arent.s’ dwellings and re.side together in 
a largo building. Of the three separate 
people, the Koch, the Bodo and the Dhi- 
nial, the faintly, yet distinctly, marked type 
of the Mongolian family is similar in all 
three, but is best expressed in the Bodo 
featnrc.s and form of body, 4'he Bodo, 
Dhimal and other tiihes inhabiting the 
mountains and forests between Kiimaou and 
Assam, are styleil Tamulian by Mr. Hodg- 
son. He bus done .so on the view that all 
the aborigines of India, as distinguished 
from the Aryans, belong to one and the 
same stock, of which he considers the Tamu- 
liuns of Southei n India tlie best representa- 
tivc.s. And he has founded this supposition on 
certain general grammatical similarities which, 
us he believes, are eoinraou to the entire 
Scythian group of languages. But Mr. 
Campbell, (pp. 48*49) observes that, in ap- 
pearance, the Bodo and Dhimal are as ililFerent 
as can be, aud as to their connection, so far 
as their languages show, there is not the 
sliglitest evidence. Mr. Robertson was of 
opinion that the border tribes of Assam, the 
Bodo and the (^aro amongst others, were 
aflined to the people of Tibet. Mr. Hodgson, 
however, considered that Mr. Robertson in 
arriving at that eoiiclusloii had overlooked the 
physical and psychical evidence, wliich, in 
a question of ethnic aflinity are, in his opinion, 
each of them as important a.s the glottoJogi- 
cal. Closely connected with the Kachari, 
among the inhabitants of the plains, are the 
lidjai Kachari, — the Kochi which include the 
Modai Kochi, the Bhulguriya and Hermia, 
the Mech, the Dhimal and the Rnhha. Each 
of these speaks a separate dialect, between 
which and the Kachai i, Mr. Robinson says, 
the differences arc rather nominal than real.— 
Mr. Hodgson ; Latham's Descriptive Eik- 
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KAHOOWA, 


KAHKAB. 

fioiogy ; Mr» Hohinson^ in B, Soc* Joum,, 
No. 201 /for March 1849 ; Mr. Hodgson on 
the Afjorigmes of North-Eastern India ; 
Campbell on the Races of India^ pp. 48 and 
49. See India. 

KAHER, Hind. Cervulua moachatus. — 
DeBlain. 

KAHETIA, near Tiflis, the celebrated 
Albania of the ancients. — Porter's Travels, 
Vol. i, p. 12U. 

KAll-GIL, thick mud, mixed with chopped 
straw and other materials, used as plaster 
throughout Sindh and Central Asia : literally, 
straw-mud. — Burton's Sindh, p. 376. 

KAIl GYUR and Taugyur, are two col- 
lections of huddhist works. See Koros. 

KAllI, Panjau. Ulmus campestris, Linn. 

KAHI, Hind. A sulphate of iron llmths 
containing in greater or less quantity and 
purity, suits of iron in the form of an 
anhydrous sulphate ; in the pure samples it 
takes the form of u whitish or cream-coloured 
radiatetl crystalline mass, Kahi-lal, or Knhi 
surkli. Hind., is Hichromateof potash ; Kahi- 
fiuja, contains iron salts ; Kahi-sabz, impure 
green vitriol ; Kuhi-matti, sulphate of iron 
eartli ; Kahi-sufcd, white anhydrous sulphate 
of iron j Kahi-zard, yellowish variety ofKahi- 
safed. — Potvell, lland-hook. 

KAHI, Hind. Saccliarurn spontaneum. 

KAHI KAKPJLA, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KAIIIMMAL, Hind. Ficus veuosa. 

KAHIN, Malay., a piece of cloth, 

KAHINEFl, Sans. A talc ; from Kat’ha, 
to speak. 

KAUIRA, the Egyptian name of Cairo, 
corruptetl through the Ttaliaii into Cairo. It 
means, not the “ victorious,” but, the “ City of 
Kahir” or Mars, and it was so called because, 
it was founded in a. d. 968 by one dauhar, 
when the warlike planet was in the ascend- 
ant. — Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, Vol. i, 
p.m. 

KAHUA, Hind. Terminalia arjuna, IV. 
and A. 

KAH-I-SHUTAR, a juicy bitter plant, 
found near Jell in Baluchistan. It is eagerly 
eaten by camels. Near, is a small chishma, 
or brook, supplied from a hot spring in the 
adjacent hills, called the spring of Lakha ; 
it had a strong sulphureous taste. — Masson's 
Journeys, Vol. ii, p. 126. See Kah. 

KAHK, Akab. Is a light and pleasant 
bread of ground wheat, kneaded with milk, 
leavoued with sour beau flour, and Anally 
baked in an oven, not, ns usual, in the East, 
upon an iron plate. • The Kahk of Egypt is a 
kind of cake.— Burton's Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Vol i, p. 361. 

KAllKAR, or Ghakar, or Kaker, 
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warlike tribe, in the time of MahmUd of 
Ghazni, inhabiting the Salt Range or Johd 
mountains between the Indus and the Behut 
or Ilydaspes. They are the ancestors of the 
modern Jut. The Gukker, Gugger, and other 
aborigines of Hazara have most of them been 
mastered by Fathan invaders from beyond 
the Indus. The Mogul, and subsequently the 
Doorani failed to master them, but the Sikh 
rulers after having been frequently foiled, at 
length nominally accomplished thenr subjuga- 
tion by stirring up internal faction and by the 
perpetration of aets of cruelty and treachery. 
The Gliikar, inliabiting the banks of the 
Indu.s, are a Seythic race at uu early period of 
history they were given to infanticide. It was 
H custom, says Ferishta, “as soon as a female, 
child was born, to carry lier to the market- 
place and there proclaim aloud, holding the 
child in one hand, and a knife in the other 
that any one wanting a wife might have her ; 
otherwise she was immolated. By this 
means they had more men than womeu, which 
occasioned the custom of several husbands to 
one wife. When any one’s Imshand visited 
her, she set up a mark at the door which 
heiug obscived by the others, they withdrew 
I till the signal was removed.” The Gbikar arc 
I supposed to be the descendants of the mouii- 
taiiKM'rs whose chief Ambisaces sent ambassa- 
dors with presents to Alexander. Baber 
writes the name Gnkcr, but it is also written 
Gliukn and Kliaka. The Gnkkur arc not 
distinguishable from the A wan, in personal 
appearance, both being very large line men, 
but not exceedingly fair, inhabiting as they 
do, a dry, bare, latlier low country, hot in 
summer. The country of the Kaker tribe in 
the head waters of the I^ora is wild and inacces- 
sible. It forms a square of about 180 miles 
between the Atblikzyo country, the Spin 
Terin, the Suliman range and Baluchistan. 
But Kaker named Casia, occupy in part the 
valley of Shal. The rinmi clan, in Sewi and 
Sewist^n is Kaker. 'Plicir manners and 
habits vary. — Rec., Ooct. of India ; Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 636; C., p. 96. See 
Alfghan, Jelam, Kal)ul, Klietri. 

KAHLAIUI, Malayai.a, a jungle-tree 
which grows to about seventeen feet in height, 
and seven inches in diameter ; its wood is very 
hard, close-grained, ami strong ; and is used 
by the natives in boats, and for timbers, and 
knees in vessels. — Edge, M. and 0. 

KAHOLO, a Nepaul tree, from which the 
poorer people, in time of scarcity, prepare a 
nutritious bread, which is sometimes mixed 
with flour. 

KAHOO, Guz., IIiND. Lactuca sativa. 
Lettuce. 

KAllOOWA, Hind. Pentaptcra arjuna. 
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KASr. 


KAlBimUAN. 

K&H-PI, Bmat. Coffl» arobica, Linn. 

QfiSSeb, 

KAHBEZ, Pbbb. An aqueduct. 

KAHBUBA, Arab., Dtjk., Hihd., Pbrb. 
Amber I also copal, and the pure gum of 
Valeria indica. 

KAHT, see Kathi or Katti. 

KAHTAN, founded the Arabs in Yemen. 
In Hebrew ho is called Jaktan.— Patyrane. 
Jiee Abd-us-Shams, Arab, Joktaii, Saba. 

KAIIU, Hind. Lactuea sativa, or Lettuce j 
also the olive of Olca europea, 0. ferruginea 
and 0. cuspidata. 

KAHUA, Hind. Pentapteraarjuna, RoxL 
. KAHUR, a river of Nagpur. 

KAHWA, Arab., Hind., Pers., Malay. 
^ALKAL., PoLisu. Coffea arabica, Linn, 
Ground coffee ; in Hindi, the prepared coffee. 

KAI, a Malayan grain tnea.sure. 

KAI, Tam. The hand. Idaukai, the left 
hand, Caste ; Valan-kai the right hand. See 
Castes, Kai-kara, workers in basket work. 

KAI, also Pallam, Tam. The fruit of a tree. 

KAIA, Malay. Wood. 

KAIA AMBALLO, Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAIABOKA WOOD. Anglo-Malay. 
Pterospermum indicuin, Wall, 

KAIA BUNG NGAT? Cociiin-Ciiin. 
Einhlie myrohalan. 

KAI BAUMAN, one of the kings of 
Persia, known to the Persian.s by the uanio of 
Ardeshir, and to the Romans as Artaxerxes, 
which was their mode of pronouncing Arde- 
shir. 

Ardeshir Babegnn bin Sassan, the son of 
Sassnn, Avas an olfieor of the Parthian king. 
Arsace.s Artobanus V, Avhu assumed the Per- 
sian throne in a. d. 226, as the first of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 

Ardashir ii, the tenth king of the Sassanian 
dynasty, Avas the Shapur or Sapor, who 
captured the emperor Valerian. He assumed 
poAver ill a, i>. 3S1, and Ardashir iii, in a.d. 
629, Avas the 23th Sassanian under whom 
anarchy prevailed. The Sas.suniaii dynasty 
ended iu a.d. 641, Avhen Yezdejird or 
Izdejerd iii, was overthroAvn by the iimhonic- 
dans, 

Ardashir-daraz-dast, or Ardashir of the 
long arm, was Kai Bahman, the Artaxerxes 
Longimanns of the Romans, and one of the 
Kyanian dynasty. 

Artaxerxes Mhemon, was a Persian king, 
B. c. 426, at whose court Ctesia.s, resided 
for some years. After Scylax, Ctesias was 
the next historian of India, and in his Indica, 
(cap. iv, p. 190,) ho mentions that Artaxerxes 
Mnemou and his mother ■ Parasatya presented 
him with two iron SAVords, which, when 
planted in the earth, averted clouds, IiAil and 
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strokes of lightning. This is the first notice 
of the lightning conductor. See Scylax : 
Lightning conductor.— See Greeks of Asia, 
Kabul, p. 437 j Peraian Kings, Pars, Sassa- 
nian. 

KAIL or Kaili or Klial of Sutlej. Pinus 
excelsa, Walt, 

KAIM of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb, 

KAIMANIS, Jav., Malay, Cinnamomum 
zeylanicnm, Nees^ also Cassia lignea. ‘ 

KAIA MARAM, Tam. Properly Koia 
raaram. Psidinm pyriferura, P. pomiferum, 
the guava. 

KAIA MURA, king of Persia, is said to 
have built Balkh. 

KAI AN, N. W. Himm. Fabo vulgaris, 
Mcenchy the common bean. 

KAIANIAN DYNASTY, see Persian, 
King.s. 

KAIANTAGERI, Eclipta prostrata, 

KAI ANYANG, Malay. A shrub of 
BuAvean, the fruit of Avhich sells at Java, at 
30 florins per picul. 

• KAI PADARU in Canara, predial slaves, 
a subdivision of the Dher, or pariah race. — 
Wilson, 

KAIA PUTI, Malay. Literally, white- 
wood : Cnjaput. 

KAIAR, KAIL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KAIA SONA, Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, at Bawean, much used iu 
prahu and house-building. 

KAI-BARATTA, a race in Bengal, 
fishermen by caste, and occupation, sometimes 
a domestic or predial slave, having sold 
himself or been sohl a.s a child. 

KAICI, Hind. Rosa Brunonis, 

KAlDA, Malkal Paudaiius odoratissimus, 

1 Limi, 

I KAl-DAI-BI, Cocn.-CiiiN. Blumea bal- 
sam if era. 

KAIDARYAMU, Sans. Myrica snpida, 
IVall.y according to Wallicb, the same as 
Kayaphal of Royle, 111. 1, 346, who supposes 
M. integrifolia, R. ill, 765, to be the same. 

KATDRANI, see Khozdar. 

KAIEL CHA, Hind. Chinese brick tea. 

KAIDA, or Thala. Pandauus odoratissi- 
mu.s. 

KAIF, Arab. Repose ; the savouring of 
animal existence ; the passive enjoyment of 
mere sense ; Kaif is a word untranslatable in 
our mother-tongue. In a coarser sense “ Kaif* 
is applied to all manner of intoxication. Son- 
iiiui is not wrong when he says, “ the Arabs 
give the name of Kaif to the voluptuous rc- 
iaxalion, the delicious stupor, produced by 
tho smoking of hemp and iu Morocco, the 
word is applied to the dried flowers of the 
Cannabis sativa. — liiirton^s Pilgrimage Jo 
Meccahy Vol. pp, 12—13. 
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KAILWA. 


KAIFIET, tlie aba pr camaliae, aa it is Sivaandtheceleitials. The Tibetonslook, upon 
' styled in the Persian gulf, and the Kaifiet are Ti-se or the Kailas Peak as the highest paoun- 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad tain in the world. See Abishegam, Indus, 
kerchief, striped green, red and yellow, hav- KAILASA, in Hindoo mythology, the 
iiig the sides hanging down, with knotted paradise of Siva, but now the name of a 
strings appended to them, serving by their mountain near lake Manasarowara. Both 
motion to keep off the flies, which are there brahmanical and buddhist cosmogony derive 
excessively troublesome. — WellsteiTslhavehy four great rivers of India, the Indus, the 
Vol. \\,p.2U\ Sutlej,' the Ganges, and the Sardha from 

KAI-HU-YUD, also Kai-lm-yud-han ?, one holy lake at the foot of Kailas. It is 
Coch.-Chin. Snudnlwood, also firmly believed by the hindoos that the 

KAIKARI or Kaikndi, Hind., Mahr., Tel., Sone and the Nerbudda rise out of the same 
in lierai', are makers ol‘ baskets from stems of pool near Amarkantak. In a tradition, report- 
cotton plants and palm leaves. They are a ed by Burnes, the 0;cus, Jaxartes, and Indus 
migratory and predatory race, wJiose otensible are all believed to rise in the Sirikul on 
occupation is basket-making. They wander Pamcr. The rivers of Cambodia, of CantPn, 
througli Berar. — Berar Gazetteer, i of Ava, and a fourth, perhaps the Salween. 

KAI-KARAN, Maleal. A handicrafts- were regarded by the people of Laos as all 
man. < branches of one river ; a notion which was 

KAI-K AOS, see Persian kings. ] probably only a local adaptation of the Indian 

KAIL, Hind, Pinns excelsa. ; buddhust tradition . — Vulc Cathaijy ii, p, 347. 

KAINT of Ravi. Pyru.s variolosa. — IVall. ' See Mem, Malmdevi. 

KAIAMURZ, a prince of Per-sia, to whom | IvAILAS-GARTI. Lat. 12* o0'*4 ; Long, 
tradition points as the builder of Balkh. ! 79* 2'*46 in the Kaniatik, S. E. of Palli- 
KAIKEYA, one of the wives of Dasuratha * konda, or Polikonda, 2766 ft. above the sea. 
and mother of Rharata. i KAILAS HILL. Lat. IS* 18' ; Long. 

KAI-KIIOAIK, CocH.-CiiiN. Aristolo- I 73“9' in the Konkan, 16 miles W. of Indapnr. 

chia indica. i Top of the hill' is 2019 ft, above the sea — 

KAI KIIUSRU, Turaii or Scythia, to its j Bom. Cat. 
furthest bounds, seein.s to have been under t KA IJv, Kai, Panelling, Malay. Fishhooks. 
Afra.sinb ; and the young Kai Khusni was j KAILWA, a small territory in Rajput- 
seut into it ; but it i.s (jiiite impossible to say 1 anali ; when Salooinbra of Chectore fell 
to what country . — ^lalcolnCs History at the gate of the sun, the command devolved 
Bersiay Col. i, p, 43. | on Ihittaof Kaihva. He was only sixteen : 

KAI-KILAN, 'r.v.M. A weaver by caste | bis father bail fallen in the last shock, and his 
and occupation. ; mother had survived but to rear this, the sole, 

KAI KOBAl), of the Persian.^, is the l)i- j heir of their bouse. Like the wSpartan mother 
joces of the (Tveeks. The reign of Phraortes, I of <»ld, she commanded him to put on the 
the son of Dijoees, is omitted by Persian | ‘ saflVoii robe,’ and to die for Clieetore : but, 
authors, but it is probably iiielnded in the j surpa.''sing the Grecian dame, she illustrated 
incredible period they assign to Kai Kobad, ! her precept by example; and lest any soft 
Kai Kaos is Cyaxares ; and his son and sue- : ‘ compunctious visitings’ for one dearer than 
cessor, Astynges, is also omitted. Mahom's \ herself might dim the lustre of Kailwn, she 
History of Bersidy Vol. i, pp. 31, 33. ! armed the young bride with a lance, with her 

KAI-KOLA, Tel. A weaver caste, or | descended the rock, and the defenders of 
individual of it. i Clieetore saw her fall, fighting by tiie side of 

KAIL, Hind. Pinns excelsn, grows in | her Amazonian mother. The Rajpoots had 
Kullu, not in Kaiigra. , maintained a protracted defence, but had no 

KAILAS or Caiigri Range of mouu- : thoughts of surrender, when a ball struck 
tains extends in one unbroken chain from i .Jeimul, who took the lead on the fall of the 
the source of the Tndu.s to the junelion i kin of Mewar. Tils soul revolted at the idea 
of the Shayok, and forms the natural houii- j of ingloriomsly perishing by a distant blow, 
diu’y between Ladak, Haiti and Rongdo on ; lie saw there was no ultimate hope of salva- 
the south, and Ruthog, Kubra, Shigar and ; tion, the northern defences being entirely 
Hunzanagur on the north. It has six passes, i destroyed, and he resolved to signalize the 
at heights from 1.5,000 to 18,10.5 feet. Gangri, j end of his career. The fatal Johar was com- 
in Tibetan, means Ice mountain : Kailas j munded, while eight thousand Rajpoots ate 
means ciystalline or icy, and is derived from i the la.st ‘ beera’ together, and put on their 
Kelas, crystal, which is itself a compound of j saffron robes ; the gates were thro\Vn open, 
Kc water, and las to siiinc. The Kailas or ice the work of destruction commenced^ and few 
mountain, is the Indian Olympus, the abode of survived to stain the yellow mantle by 
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lUIOA ISLAND. 


KAIRA. 


inglot^us surrender. Akt)ar entered Ghee- affinities, and ai'e allied to the peoples of 
tore, and thirty thousand of its inhabitants Tcniate and of Gilloio. Their language is 
becaiiie victims to the ambitions thirst of quite distinct from, though somewhat reseinb- 
^ conquest of this guardian of mankind. All ling that of the surrounding islands* They 
J the heads of clans, both home and foreign, are now maliomcdans. — WcUl.^ VoLW, p. V2, 

I fell, and seventeen hundred of the immediate KAIPIIAL, IIinp, Myrioa sapida, Box 
, kin of the prince sealed their duty to their myrtle. See Kilioorutn bark. 

country with their lives. The Tuar chief KAI-PADAIUJ, a class of predial slaves 
of Gwalior appears to have l)een the only one in Kanara. — Wilson. 
of note who was reserved for another day of KAIR, Tam. Cordage, the libre of the 
glory. Niue queens, five princesses (their coeoamit, Coir. 

daughters), with two infant son.s, and the KAIRA, a town in Giizernt, in which 
families of all the chieftains not at their .several aiicic'nt C()[)por plates have been found, 
estates, perished in (ho Humes or in the with in.scriptions elucidating the condition of 
assault of this ever memorable day. Their that country. One of these with an imscrip- 
diviuity had indeed deserted them ; for it lion in Sanscrit with gross enw of gram- 
jvas on ‘ Adihvar,’ the day of tlie sun, he shed mar and ineorrectnes.s of expression, is 
for the last time a ray of glory on Clieetore. of date Samv.at of Vikrainaditya 1116, 
The rock of their strength was despoiled ; corresponding to 981 Salivahann, and to 446 
the temples and palu(!(‘s delapidated : and, to of the era of IJdyaditya, a. d. 10“)9. The 
complete her humiliation and his triumph, eharneter used in the inscriptions is almost 
Akbar bereft her of all the symboLs ofregalily. ' modern Deva Nagari. It contains saluta- 
— 7W, lift i ft St' /i an. See Clieetore. I tion ro (Jane.sa, Parvat’i, Siva, ndth five faces ! 

KAI ICHIC, Cooji-Chin. Millet. i atnl mentions the Vedas, Swaha Meru, 

KAIMAL, Mal. Amongst (be Nair, nISastrn. 
title oi rank and used by tlu.i inferior cla.sse.'j The kings or priiu'cs mentioned are raja 
when addre.ssing them. — Wils. tSnravirak, of the Pavara (Pownr ?) lino. 

IvAIMAL, or kalmial gond, Hind, of (jrondala, his sou, Arevalamathaua, son. 
Kangra and Haripur, the gum of Odina Uday.aditya, liis .son. Salivaliiuia, his son. 
wodier, used in enlico-printing. — P oicc/Za' i 'flii.s in.^eription is of importance, ns it dis- 
I/atid-hoo/i, VoL i, p. 396, | clo.^es a new era, that of the family of Udya- 

KAIMANJS, Mai.av. ('iniiamon. I ilifya, the probable founder of Ooilypur, cor- 

IvAHMK, Cociii.v-Ciii.v. Tamaiind. | responding to the cr.i of Vikrarnaditya 1116, 
KAIM-MAKAM, Arau., Pkks., IIi.M). ' and of Salivahuna 981, and Kaliyagn, 4160. 
ail occupant for the time being, a Miece.s.'^or. | 'I'liis Avould place (he foundation of Oodypm* 
At Alecca, ccpiivaleut to mchmandar ol the j a. d, 614. riu? raja’s name i.s not in the 
Persia. — Jlanfilton's < chronological tallies of tlie Sc.-todiu Bnjputs, or 

KAI MOOLlN(jIil, 'J'am. A pot-voge- j of any other dynasty. Arevalamathaua went 
table, the upper and eililile part ot the yilant I to Malava, and iccovered his former kingdom 
has somewhat the taste of a radi.^li ; (lie root, ' of Madliyadesa. The in.scriptions on another 

is not eatable . — Atnslie ; Aftnculturisls' No - 1 is in Sanskrit pro.^o, each word having a 

menclaturc, VoL ii, pof/e 2-K). j double meaning. Jt is of date Samvat .‘JbO ; 

KAIN, IIiNi). ITIruiis campestris. j a. d, 323 ; hut, if the IJalihlii era be used, 

KAINAMAN IS, Malay. Oiniiamon. j three hundred and nineteen years must bo 

KAINCMA-MAING-MAING, sec Shan, j added. It is engraved in (he character in use 
KAIN KAPAJvA, Jav\ A liead-dre.ss i before Allahabad No. 2, but not quite Lat. 
cloth, tied round the head like a turbaiid. The Four Veda are mentioned, but not one name 
Javanese^ never appear bear-headed. Kain- of the Piiranio gods. Pi’asnnga Raja, grand- 
Rami, Linen ; Kain-kalanibu, gau/e ; Kain- .son of Samanta Datta is mentioned. The 
layer, canvas ; Kain-kipri, diaper; Kain- grant is of u village ; and the donees arc desig- 
pana.s, flannel. Simm. Viet. See Kaliiii. nated ‘‘ those who arc vcr.sed in the four 
KAINIM, Iliiul. of the hills, the wild Ved.a;” and the term lirahman is not used. The 
pear, Pyrns variolosa. grant was for (lie worship of the five Jagna, 

KAIN i HI, Hindi. Indigofera arborea, Bali, Chnru, Baiswadeva, and Aguihotra, 
of the Paiijab, &c., a shrub, with useless Another plate has an inscription in San- 
wood, fit only for fuel : the blossoms are scrit prose, each word having a double mean- 
used in food by tlie^ natives. ^ — and incapable of being closely render- 

KAIOA ISLAND, is subject to Ternate. ed into English. Its date is Samvat 390, or 
Eclectus grandis, the great red parrot of the a. d. 323, if the era bo that of Vikrarnaditya 
Kaioa islands occurs here. The Kaioa people but if of the Balibhi era, then a. d. 640. 
are a mixed race, having Malay and Papuan Tlie character used in the inscriptions is 
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KAJAR, 


closely allied to theKanouj Nagri, or Allaha- 
bad No. 2, — possibly a little earlier'. The 
four Veda are mentioned ; but not one 
word of brnhmanical gods or brahmans ; 
Raja Samanta Datta, his son, Vijaya Bhatia, 
or Vita Raja aud his son, Prasanga Raja 
Datta are named. The Kaja Prasanga, of 
the royal race of Gajjara, gives a village to 
those who are versed in tlic four Veda, not 
for the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva, 
or their otfsets, but for the worship of the 
five Jagna, Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and 
Aguihotra. Brahmans, although alluded to, 
are not even named ; even the writer, Rewa 
is not called a brahman. — J. Ben. As. Soe , 
VoL vii, p, 909. 

KAIRATA, Sans Andrographis poni- 
culata. — Wall. See Chiretta. 

KAIRO, Dye tree bark of Akyah, gives 
a yellow colour ; with oil and plantain ash a 
red colour is made. Pric.e 6 Rs. per maund. 

KAIRWAL, Hind. Bauhinia variegata 
far. purpurea. 

KAISAR, Hind , NyctanUies arhor-tristis. 

KAISER KlIEIL, see Alfghan, Kclat. 

KAISKE GHAUT, a ghaut, where, 
Krishna, while yet a mere hoy, slew Kaiseo, a 
devata of gigantic strength, sent by Khiu'U 
to take away his life. 'Plie nnnivc'rsjjry of 
that exploit is still ob^(‘rv<*d with great 
festivities. — 7V. of flind., Vol. ii, p (>0. 

KAISHAKU, amongst tin* dapane^e, the 
friend who decapitates the victim in tln^ 
Hara Kiri. 

KAIT, Hind. Feronia olephantum, wood- 
apple. 

KAITAN, IIiNi). Mnslin. 

KAl-TANH-YEN, Cociiin-Ciiin. Aris- 
tolochia ludica. 

KAITOON, a river of Took Ranipore, 
passses near Seronje. 

* KAIT, see Hindu, Kayast’ha. 

KAITU MAILLALU, Mal, Vitex 
ar))orea. 

KAIUN, Hind. Falm vulgaris. 

KAI-VANG-Dl, CocHiN-CiiiN. Sassafras. 

KAIVARTAKA JMUSTA, Singh., or 
'Jhingamusto, Tel. Cyperus hcxastachys. — 
liofil, 

KAIVERTTA — a fislierman, also pro- 
nounced Kaivart, or Kaibart, or Kaibartta. 

KAIWAL, Hind, the Kelnmng of Basahir 
and Kanawar, &c. Cedrus deoihira, the deodar 
or Himalayan cedar. 

KAI ZABAN, Hind. Rhododendron 
anthopogon. 

KAJAH, Malay ALA. A tree which grows 
to about eight feet in height, aud teu inches 
in diameter ; its timber is very strong, and 
the crooks of it are used by carpenters for 
bout work.— M. and C\ 
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KA JANG, Malay. The leaf of the Nipa 
fruticans, written Cadjan, by Europeans in 
India. 

KAJAB, the tribe to which tlie reigning 
family of l^ersia belong. They are one of the 
seven Turkish tribes which supported shah 
Ismail, one of the firat kings of the Sufiavean 
dynasty, about a. i>. 1500, when he raised the 
sect of the shiah to importance and made 
their belief the national religion of Persia. 
Shiah means sect in Persian, and the name 
given them as a reproatdi he took as a title. 
The only material point of faith in which the 
shiah difier from the sunni, is their belief that 
Ali, the companion, son-in-law, aud nephew 
of Mahomed ouglit to liave immediately 
succeeded the [irophet, instea<l of Abu-Bakr, 
Omar, and Osman. The greater number of 
the aiice.stors of shah Isiiiail bad beeu Sufi’s 
or pliilosophi(ral (hjists, aud Malcolm supposes 
that he raised the sect of Ali because ho 
thought it nee.e.ssary that the holy raptures 
in whi(di the diivotional men of his time and 
lainily indulged, should have some object 
more oornprehensibh^ to the muss of his 
connirymen than the ab>traet contemplation 
of the deity. The names of the other Turk- 
ish tribes who siipporte<l shah Ismail were 
Oostajaloo, Slniniloo, Nikalloo, Baharloo. 
Zulkudd(*r and Aff^har. Aga Mohammed 
Khan, 1794, was llu; first inonandi of the 
Kajar dynasty, and at that time the tribe were 
prliieipally settlo<l in the neighbourhood of 
Astrahad, where they still remain The 
Atfglians in speaking of a nation, frequently 
designate it by the proper mime of the tribe 
to which tlic sovereign belongs ; thus they 
enll the Persians, Kajar, the Kandaharians, 
Mohame<]zyo ; the Sindians, Tulpoora ; the 
Sikh<, llnnjit, <&(*. 

The ehoga is a long great coat in use 
in Alfghauistan, wliicli i(‘ac,]ies to the feet. 
The postin,” also an over-coat, comes down 
to the middle of the tliigh. By wearing a 
turhan, or a kajar cap, and a common ehogali 
over ordinary clothes, European travellers in 
those countries avoid much annoyance. The 
Kajar have been distinguished during several 
generations among the tribes of Mazenderan, 
the ancient Hyrcania. But they have not 
been traced farther back than a. n. 906 ; a. d. 
1500 ; when Piri Beg, kajar, is mentioned in 
a MS. Mr. Foster says, the Kajar are an 
extensive tribe chiefly residing in Mazanderau 
and Astrahad ; and that the word in the pro- 
vincial language signifies rebel, or deserter. 
Like the Rajpoots of India, they devote them- 
selves principally to the profession of arms. — 
Ferrier's Journeys^ p. 24. Ferrier's Afghans 
Malcolm's Hist, of Persia, Vol, ii, p. 262 ; 
Ad ventures of a Lady in Tartary ^ by Mrs, 
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KAJUB. 

Vbl l,p,BS6 i ^lam Arai^ 
Vol, i ; Ouseleif's Travels^ Vol. ii, p, 69 ; 
Ibster^s iPravels, VoL ii, p, 198 latU/ield^s 
Bindoo8tan,pxvi. 

KAJARI, Mas. A caste who make glass 
bracelets. 

KAJAWAH, boxes, panniers, or cradles 
formed of wooden frames, covered with cloth 
or leather, from three and a half to four feet 
long, by four feet high, in which those who 
travel upon camels are seated ; they are part- 
ly open in front, aud when fitted up with 
bedding, make a conveyance by no means con- 
temptible in a cold night, for those who can 
sit for many hours together in tlie Asiatic 
fashion, with their legs doubled or crossed 
under them : — the traveller becomes soon 
'accustomed to the measured motion of a cameFs 
pace, and thus can enjoy both warmth and 
sleep, blessings most enviable during the long 
and wearisome nights of a winter’s journey, | 
and of which those who travel on horseback are 
totally deprived. Each camel curries two 
of these baskets, or cradles, which are hung 
like panniers one on each side. They are 
largely used in Balkh, by travellers, and 
Captain Burton describes them us greatly used 
by Scindian ladies, sty ling them a pair of gigan- 
tic ladle-shaped panniers. Mr. Rich mentions 
that in his journey to Kurdistan, the kajawah 
of Mrs. Rich’s servants were slung on mules, 
Sir W, Ousely, remarks that his kajawah con- 
sisted of two small and inconveuiont seats, 
slung on a mule, and over them an awning of 
canvas, supported on slight woodtni frames. — 
Fraser's Journey into Khorassan^ p. 364 ; 
Fiefij Kurdistan, Ousicy ; Tr, VoL i, p. 251 ; 
Burton's Scinde, Vol. ii, p, 241. 

IvAJlREH, Beng, Carthamus tinctorius. 

KAdU, Bkng., Hind., Singh. Anacardium 
occidcntale. Caslicw-iiut tree ; Kajo-ka tcl, 
is the Cashew-iiut oil ; Knju ko ghutle, is 
the Cashew-nut. This tree grows to about 
10 inches in diameter, and covers a large 
surface. It is considered the best sort of 
wood for charcoal, and is fitted for this pur- 
pose only. With this, as a substitute for coals, 
the assistauce of a sheep skin for bellows, and 
a hole in the ground for a forgo, the native 
smiths of India produce any piece of iron- 
work that may be required for .ship- work ; 
iron knees aud channel-work for large ves- 
sels ; and the brass founder, any piece of 
metal, such as the pintles aud braces for ships 
of ,700 tons burden. — Edye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

KAJU, Guz. Cascaria elliptica ? 

KAJU APPLE, Anglp-Hind. Cashew- 
nut. I 

KAJUR, the date of Elate sylvestria, or ; 
Date tree, properly Khajur. 
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KAKiB*. 

EA E or kok of Eanawar, Ficua caricoidos. 

EAEA, Can., C assia Mula» Linn» 

EAEA, Hind. A crow. See Cow, Laksbmi. 

EAEA BIRA ? Hugooia mystax, Linn, 

KA-EA BOTANG, Hind. Juglans regia. 

EAKA-CHINCHI. Abrus.precatoriub. 

I KAKA (lEMHGO, Sans. Calyptraptbes 
! caryophillifoiia. 

EAEA EUMAU, Sans. Eugeuia caryo- 
phyllifolia. 

EAEA KALLI, Tam. Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKA KALLI VEREI, Tam. Seeds of 
Cocculus indicus or Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKAL or Kalhal, Aa, Aloes wood 

KAKALAS, Singh. Cyathocalyx zeyi- 
lanicus, Champ. 

KAKA-MACHI, Singh., or Telia nela- 
mu-laka, Tsl., SoJanum ludicum, Linn, 

KAKAMARI or Kaki-champa, Tel. 
Anamirta cocculus, W, and A* 

KAKA MCL J, Tam. Pedalium murex, 
Roxb.; Linn, 

KAKAMUSTE or Ava, Tel. Sponia 
Wight! i. Planch, 

KAKANDAKA-CONU-VEH, Malbal. 
Anamirta cocculus. 

KAKAO, Ger. Cocoa. 

KAKA PAL A or Verri-pala or Kuk- 
ka-pala, 'J’el. . Tylophora vomitoria, Voigt^ 
also Zizyphus glabrata. Mr. Brown explains 
it by V4ta naiayanaku. 

KAKA PALAM, Tam. Tylophora asth- 
matica. 

KAKAPU, MALKAL.’Torenia cordifolia,B. 

KAKAR of Kuiigra and Salt Range, Pis- 
tacia iutegerrima, //. /. Sf Th, The Kakar, 
kakar singhi, or kukru tree is found chiefly on 
zemindars’ lands. In some localities it attains 
a great height, and has a good girth. In the 
Golcir iluka it yields hiio broad plaiuks and. 
beams from 15 to 20 feet long, the price 
of a full-sized tree being Rs. 7 or 8. Its 
wood is light-red, somewliat resembling the 
toon, hard, fine grained, veined ; polishes well, . 
is well adapted for cabinet-making purposes. 
The gall is used medicinally. — Mr, Barnes* 
Kanyra Settlement Heporty para, 153 ; 
Balfour^ Timber Trees ; FowelVa Ihxnd- 
book, Vol, i, p. 541. 

KAKAR, Hind. A kind of tobacco grown 
in the Panjab, of small size, leaves roundish 
and a long stalk. In other species the blade 
is long and pointed runs down the leaf stalk 
close up to, and even over, the main stem* 
The “noki” tobacco has very large long*' 
pointed leaves ; dcsi tobacco is very similar 
in appearance, tliough stronger in flavor. 
Baghdadi tobacco has the largest leaves of 
all, aud the leaf is waved and thin ; it is the 
mildest of all, aud is smoked dry occasioui^y, 
-—Powell, See Tobacco. 
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KAKHRA. 


KA.KHYBN. 


KAKARA or Ura kakaw, Tel. Momor- 
dica charantia, Linn, 

KAKAKIA KAIA, Malsal. Cucumis 
aativus, Tam. Cucumis momordica, Roxb , ; 
W,^A, 

KAKARNERI-RANG; Hind. Chocolate 
color. 

KAKARA, Hind. One of the Cranes. 
The European terms Crane, Grus, Gemnos, 
and the Hindoostani terms Saras, Kakarra, 
Karranch, all have reference to the loud 
trumpeting of these birds which form a very 
distinct group. 

KAKAR-SINGHI or Kakrain of Kangra. 
Pistacia integerrima. 

KAKA TODDALI, Tam. Toddalia acu- 

KAKATUNDAMU, Sans., Tel. AquiU 
laria, sp, 

KAKA ULTMERA, also Nalla ulimera, 
Tel. Diospyros cordifolia, R, ii, p. 538. 

KAKA VALLI, Maleal, Mucuna gigan- 
tea. — OeC, 

KAKA TANDUKA, Sans. Diospyros 
tomencosa, liorb. 

KAKA-TATI, Tam. Diospyros ebeuum, 
Linn, Ebony. Diospyros ebenaster, Kan, 

KAK'BA, a tribe dwelling in the valley of 
the Mek-hong river, south of the Lelur tribe, 
in lat. 22* 14' N. 

KAK-DOOMOOR, Beng. Ficus oppositi- 
folia. 

KAKE, Can. Fruit of Cathartocarpus 
fistula. 

KAKE, Karn. Maleal. The Khoune 

KAKEI, also Kakhash, Hind. Pteris 
aquiliua. 

KAKELAH-SEGHAR, Pers. Carda- 
mom. 

KAKEB, the country of this tribe is in the 
head-waters of the Lora, wild and inacces* 
Bible. It forms a square of about 180 miles 
between the Achtik-zye country, the Spin 
Teriu, the ranges of Suliman and Baluchistan. 
But a Kaker race named Kasia, also occupy 
in part the valley of Shal. The Punni clan, 
in Sewi and SewistanisKakcr. Their man- 
ners and habits vary. See Kakar. 

KAKHRA, the Aryan designation of the 
modern Khorassan, which was the twelfth 
settlement of the Aryan race in their migration 
(xiii, verse 17.) Kakhra is held by Spiegel 
and Lassen to be the district of Kihrem men- 
tioned in Firdousi. Haug identifies it with 
the cities of Karkh in Khorassan. The evil 
done here, to the Arjans, by Ahrimau, was 
the burniug of the dead. This therefore was 
an illegal practice, like the sin of the Aracho- 
sians, who were so profane as to bury their 
dead. Ail this implies the organization of 
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an hierarchical power in Sogd and BaetHa, 
although not a sacerdotal caste. — Muller, * 

KAKHUR or Kakhura, also Kachura, 
Beng., Guz., Hind. Zedoary Curcuma zedoa. 
ria, Roxb,^ also Curcuma zerumbet. 

KA-KHYEN or Kakoo, as they call them- 
selves, are a wild section of the great race of 
Sing-pho who inhabit hilly tracts on both 
banks of the Irrawaddy from Bamo upwards. 
They are said to^be predatory, vindictive and 
indolent. They are, however, good black- 
smiths, are remarkably athletic, hardy men, 
and it is not uncommon to see them six feet 
high. Their language has only seventeen per 
cent, of Karen words. They have not the 
appearance of Tartars, but have long faces, 
and stmiglit noses, with a disagreeable ex- 
pression about their eyes, and totally different 
from the surrounding. Shan, Burmese and 
Chinese races. Part of the tribe occupy the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy near Bamo, between the 
24 and 25tli of North Lat. The Ka-Khyen 
to the east of Koung-toung and Bamo, are de- 
scribed as perfect savages in appearance. They 
have long faces and straight noses, and the 
very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
is rendered still more so by their lanky 
black hair being brought over the forehead 
so as entirely to cover it and then cut straight 
across in a line with the eyebrows. They 
are found to the north of Bamo, as far ap- 
parently as the Shu-mai-kha, and amongst the 
Sing-pho hills between the Moung-Khung 
and the valley of IIu-Kong. They have pre- 
datory habits. They are probably prior to 
the Shan, Bnrman and Sing-pho. 

Tiio Ka-khyen lying to the east of Bamo 
are supposed to be the ordinniy Sgau Karen 
found ill the lower country and all over Pegu. 
If not identical now, they may have been 
originally either a brancli or stock of the 
great Karen family, now split up into many 
difierent tribes. The Ka-khyen appear to 
have the same habits as those of the lower 
country. They manufacture a spirituous 
liquor called “ Sliam-shoo” and all drink of 
it, as a part of their religious .duty. After 
they embrace Christianity, this habit is of 
course abandoned by those living under 
British rule. Different from iheKaren of Pegu, 
the Ka-khyen are said to have slaves, which 
would imply that they were sufficiently strong 
in themselves, to maintain a sort of indepen- 
dence. If they had been a race, subject to 
the Burmese, they could hardly have held 
supreme possession of slaves, kidnapped on 
the Chinese frontier. The Ka-khyen hills 
run N. S., about 12 miles to the east of Bamo, 
The Taping river issues from them about 16 
miles E. N. £. of Bamo, and meanders gently 
through a flat fertile plain to fall into the 
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Inrawaddy, a mile above Bamo. Its banks were the neighbduring* ti'ibes with whom they ara 
formerly thickly dotted with large towns and constantly at war. The Karen regard them 
villages, and the adjacent plains are well cul- as a tribe of B*ghai. They are of a handsome 
tivated for rice. The sites of, old villages are figure, but dark and slender. The women 
still marked by the garden trees and the old wear a long frock like the whit^ Karen, but 
cultivation by bunds, among the grass jungle, of a dark-rhd colour, 
that has sprung up in the place of rice. Thera The Ka>khyen are divided into septs, each 
are still many populous villages, every one of which is headed by a Tsau-bwa who is 
fortified in some simple rough manner, and independent, except in so far as a dread of 
every man leaves the village for the field with the Burmau king can infiuence his conduct* 
a sword (dalwey) or a.musket or both. In the The next in rank to the Tasubwa is called 
villages near the mountains such as Iug>tha, the Paw-my^ne. Both offices are hereditaiy. 
the men all sleep and watch by turns in In a Ka-khyen village, the houses ara etongat* 
little two-storied watch towers, inside the ed bamboo sheds, with a portico allotted for 
village fence, while the women and children the cattle and poultry. Half the house is set 
only remain in the houses. apart as sleeping cells for the family ; the 

^ Near Ingtha is a “ Chinese bazaar** or other, forming an opeu hall running along the 
settlement of about fifty Chinese hou.seholds, whole length of the house, is a public lounge, 
who distil arrack and sell salt. The arrack is Here the stranger is admitted to Ka-kliyen 
bought by everybody, the salt i.s taken to the hospitality. Ka khyen beer is put before 
Kakhyen country. Troops of donkeys and the guests and the natives help themselves 
ponies come down from the hills and go back liberally. The beer is drunk, when fresh 
laden with salt, while their owners and brewed, in plnntaiii-leaf cups. The women 
attendants carry Avith them a good store of wear a picturesque jacket ornameuted with 
arrack. These Ka-khycn bring down a little lines of silver plates, chased and enamelled, 
cotton, and this is all the trade, that now The lower garment is a single cloth ornameut- 
exists between this part of Burmah and the ed according ‘to the taste and ability of the 
eastward, by the Ta-ping routes. Between wearer. In the evening, the villagers assemble 
this and Maiiig-mo there is some trade, the and dance to an accompaniment of sticks, 
Shan taking from this cotton and salt. stepping off the side “ crab-fashion.** When 
The Ivtt-kliyen tribes arc all armed and have a villager dies, his friends dance round the 
immense numbers of muskets and mutch- body to propitiate the spirits called Nat and 
locks. The latter are 3 R.s. and 4 Rs. each to drive away the soul from its former hubitu- 
aud are serviceable weapons. There are tion. The Meet-way or priest works himself 
very many separate Tsau bwa independent of into a devotional mood by tearing his hair, 
each otlier and frequently at feu«l. None of groaning, kicking and stroking his head and 
the routes pass througli fewer than three or face. When unpossessed, the Ka-khyen Meet- 
four of these separate slates. All tlie chiefs way is an ordinary layman. As an initiatory 
have to be proi)itiuted and the little men must rite, to show his fitness for the priestly office, 
also be given small presents. Many of the the novice must climb a ladder with sword*- 
Tsau-bwa are rich from collections of toll from blades, sharp-edge uppermost, for steps, and 
the China mercliants. set himself upon a platform thickly studded 

The Ka-khyeii all drink arrack, use opium with the sharpest spikes. Like the iion-Ai'yaii 
and tobacco. They have great numbers of tribes on the Eastern frontier of Bengal, there 
slaves among them, Chinese and Shan, and is no restriction ou intercourse until marriage, 
frequently sell them again to people in the hut after that unchastity of the female is 
plains of Burmese territory. Tlie Chinese punished by death, mirrors, beads aud trinkets 
slaves bought from the Ka-khyen are all attract croAvds of Avomeu. — Mason^ Burm, 
invariably fat, .saucy, and apparently happy, pp, 97, 641; Yule, p, 146. See Anam, 
Mr. Kincaid identifies the Ka-khycii tribe India, Singhpo. 
with the Siamese term Singh-pho, which KAKI, Singh. Ape, monkey, 
the Burmese pronounce Thing bau, aud is a KAKI, Japan. Diospyros kaki ; China 
term applied by the Shan and Burmau to all date plum.— Wanderings, 
the tribes dwelling north of Mo-gouug. They KAKI ALL!, or Kaki rckka, Tel. Dios- 
are nominally tributary to the king of Ava. pyros, 

They bear a strong resemblance to the Karen, KAKI CHAMPA or Kakamari, Tjbl. 
to, whom they yield a nominal tribute, but Anamirta cocculus, Cocculus sube- 

have never been subdued, and the people of all rosus— Menispermiira heteroclitum, R. iii, p. 
the region to the east of Bamo live iu great 817. On the Western Coast it is also called' 
dread of them on account of tlieir savage Garala phala, i. e,, poison-fruit, 
ferocity iu kidnapping aud selling into slaveiy KAKI DONDA or Abuba, or Donda,T»T.. 
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kaknaj. 

Trichosanihcs palmata, JR. ; also Coccidoa 
indica, fV,^ A, 

KAKIKALLAVAGADDAjTicl. Nym- 
pbsea lotiifi. 

KAKl MEDIor Brahma-medi, Tel. Ficus 

oppo.sitif’olia, R, 

KAKINDA, Sans. Diospyros melanoxy- 
Ion, Roxb. I 

KAKI NEREDU ovKuiitina cliettu, Tel. I 
Ardisia humilis, Vahl.^ IV. /c, 1212. — A. 
eolatmcea H. i, 580 ; Cor, 27 — A. umbellata, 
R, i, 552. K^ku jambu, also Biiui-jatnb 
and Banjam, in Bongal. 

KAld PESARA, Tel. Phascolus, sp, 
JVfoong is Pli, mungo. 

KAICr UEKKA or Kaki alii, Tel. Dios- 
pyros, sp. 

KAKITI CIIETTU or Edriiiguva, Tkl. 
Gardenia latifolia, Ait, 

KAKI VEDURU, Saccbarum sponta- 
iicum, H, 

KAKITAM, Tel. Paper. 

KAK JANG I, Hind. Veronia einerca. 

KAKKARA, Hind. The barking deer. 

KAKKARAN, also Kakkari, Hind, of 
Ravi. Rhus buckiarnela, Roxh. I 

KAKKAR TAMAKIJ, Hind. Nicotiaim 
riistica. 

KAKKASl or Rakkasi, Tel. A species 
of fern. 

KAKKERAor Obira,' Tel. Sheptiiiin 
asperum, R. iii, 90, 

KAKKERAN, also Kakkrasingi, kah- 
krangclic, and kakkrei, Hind. Pislacia 
iutegerrima. 

KAKKITA or Sanuidra piila, Tel. 
Argyreia speciosa, Swl. 

KAKKITI CHKTTU, Tkl. Gardenia 
latifolia, Ait. 

KAldCOLA, also Kakkolaka, Sans., Tel. 
A kind of porfuine obtained from a berry 
sold in the bazaars. It is oval with a thick, 
green, sebaceous, fragrant integument, whicdi 
dries and shrinks with age, becoming a thin 
greyish epidermis. Within this, is an aro- 
matic kernel, abounding with a resin which is 
inflammable, slightly soluble in water and 
more so in ab'oliol. Some h.avo referred this 
name to the berries of Anamirta cocculiis, 
but these arc poisonous while the Kakkdlu is 
an esteemed drug, being described in tho lUja 
“ nightantu and Bhava-praUasa'’ as pungent, 
bitter and carminative.— As, Res.^ 
Vol. xiii, p. 41 1, 4ito. ; ElUoty Ft., Andh, 

KAKKRIN, Hind. Rhus succedanea. 

KAKLA KAKKAR, Hind. Pislacia 
iutegerrima. 

KAKMACni, Hind. Solanum nigrum. 

KAKMARI, Hind. Anamirta cocculus. 
Kiikmari-ki-binj, Duk. Cocculus iiidicus. 

KAKNAd, Hind. Nicaudra iudica. 
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KAKtum. 

KAKNI, also Kakri, Hikd. Ctttniteis 
utilissimus. 

. KAKNUJ, idso Kakrl, Pbrs. Physalis 
angulata. 

KAKO-DUMBARI, Gmelina arborea, 
Roxh, Cor. FI, 

KAKOHI, Hind., of Hazara, Aoacia 
leucophlma. 

KAKOLI, Sans. A drug so called, from its 
colour, which is black like that of the crow ; 
according to some, also a perfume. The 
hiiidoos enumerate in their medical works a 
class of eight substances, which they denomi- 
nate tlio Aslita vai'ga or class of eight ; they 
arc all roots— and appear to come chiefly from 
Nepal and the. countries skirting the Hima- 
laya mountains. They may be employed^ 
cither singly or collectively and are described 
as cool, sweet, fattening, and aphrodisiac, pro- 
motive of digestion, sanative, lactiferous and 
tonic. They arc farther said to possess great 
cflicacy in urinary and phthisical aflections 
and in removing the sequclaj of fevers. Their 
names arc Jivaka, Pisanabha, Mcda, Maha- 
meda, Kakoli, Kshira kakoli, Riddhi, and 
Vriddhi. Tlie substance amongst these term- 
ed Kakoli is generally connected with the 
one subse<[uent to it in the above list or 
Kslrira-kakoli, and these two drugs are pro- 
cured from Morung and the adjacent districts. 
Kshira-kakoli resembles tlie root of the Pivari 
('Asparagu.s rncemosus) and is of a white 
cofour, a fragrant smell and full of milky sap. 
The Kakoli is of similar form and character, 
but of a dark hue. They arc both sweet and 
cooling, they remove fever, and correct a 
vitiatcil state of the blood and bile ; the root 
of the Vnlmi (Batatas pauiculatu's) and tho 
Aswagandah (Physalis flexuosn) are severally 
substitutes for the Kakoli and Kshira-kakoli,” 
— Wilson's As. Res., Vol. xiii,^. 410, 4m.; 
Elliot, Flor. Andh. 

KAKO MATJ, Modern Greek, evil eye. 

KAKOOL, the tufts of hair left on both 
sides of the head, the middle part being shaved 
from the fondicad to the nock. 

KAKOON, Pnuicum Italicum. 

KAKOONA-GASS, Singh. Canarium 
Zeylanicum, Blume. 

KAKORA, Hind. Moinordica muricata. 

KAKOSCriNlKA, a head-dress, worn by 
the Russian women. — Turnerelli, Kazan, 
Vol, i, p. 32. 

KAKOTA-KA-PHAL, Hind. Ganna 
indica. 

KAKOUT PAL A, Nymphaea lotus. 

KAKRA,Pan.t. Cucurais moraordica,i?ejrfr. 

KAKRAI of Cheuab, Panj, Acer creti- 
cum, also Acer cultratum, Linn, 

KAKRAIN of Kangra and Salt Range, 
also Kakra, Kakrangcho of Kanawar, Pistacia 
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KAtClTA. 

integerrima, B. /. ^ Th,^ ban-kakra, ia 
Podophyllum emodfi. 

KAERA'SINGHEA, is officiual at Lahore 
both with hakims and hindoo doctors. In 
the Materia Medica of the latter, its use has 
been handed down from olden times. -The 
kakra«8inghea are vegetable 6 X 01*68060068 
and probably .on that kind of Rhus which 
is found in abundance in the north-west 
of Hindoostan. These excrescences, form- 
ed probably in consequence of the depo- 
sition of the ova of some insect, have long 
constituted a famed article of hindoo medi- 
cine ; they are found in the Deyin Dhoon 
and everywhere in the hills, 4it moderate 
elevations. Dr. Royle refers the specimens 
contained in his collection, which ai*e identi- 
* cal with the above, to Rhus ktikra-singhea, 
but it has been doubted whether these galls 
are produced by a species of Rhus, as they 
are nearly identical with those found on 
Pistacia terebiiithus. — Thiriy-five years in 
(he /j-fls/, Dr, Honigy p. 335 ; Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KAKREZI-RANG, Hind. Liver-colour. 

KAKRf, Hind, Cucumis pubescens, 
IVilld.f W. ^ A.f also C. utillissiinus, also 
Cappnris spinosa, FAmi. 

Gwal kakri, is Bryonia umbellata. 

Kanwal kakri, is Nelumbium spooiosum. 

Gul kakru, is Podophyllum ernodi, 

KAKRIJ of Knmaon, Rhus acuminata, DC. 

KAKSA, Hind.' Coruus macrophylla. 

KAKSHAMA, Hind. Scrratula anthcl- 
mintica. 

KAKSniVAT, whoso hymns are found in 
tlie first and ninth mandala of the Rig-veda, 
is said to have been a Rshatriya. Professor 
Lassen is of opinion that his father Dirgha- 
Tamas, was one of the earliest brahmani 
missionaries in the southern parts of Bengal, 
among the Auga and Kalinga. 

KAKTLTNDl, Hind, Asclcpias curassa- 
vica. 

KAKU, Panj. Fhicourtia sapida, Roxb. 

KAKUA, Hind. Gougheia holosteoides. • 

KAKUDA, see Inscriptions. 

KAKUI and Kakua tribes, are occupants 
of both sides of the Mc-Khong. A tribe of 
wild Kakui, dwell on the Man-Io-ho river, in 
lat. 22* 20’ N., a tributary of, and flowing 
from the west to, the Me-Khong river. They 
have the Lilun and Kak-bal on the oast. 
See India, 

KAKULA or Ebil, Ar., also Kakulc- 
saghar,PERS. Elottaria cardamomum. 

Mae. ^ 

KAKUPALA, Tfl., Zizyphus glabrata, 
Heyne. 

K AKUR,a dark-coloured, spare and sinewy, 
migratory race, in the centre of the peniu- 
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kAtA. 

sdla of India, who are usually r^erded as 
identical with the Findarl that overran the 
south of India. They are found residing in 
most of the villages north of the Tumbudra 
river. • They possess small active ponies,, on 
which they bring the grass that they cut 
iu the jungles, and otherwise act as carriers, 
but they might, at any moment, become active 
marauders. They are also screen or tatti^ 
makers, and a few have become agricultural 
or engage in horse dealing. They elect a 
chief, to whom they give the rank of rissal* 
dar. They are all mahomedans and they 
use a dialect to which they give the name of 
Lahaura-ha-noche. 

KAKUR, the rib-faced or barking deer, 
Cervulus aureuw^ of Ham. Smith, is generally 
distributed over the lower and cultivated tracts 
of the Himalaya, lioiug seldom met wiih at 
elevations exceeding from 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
above the level of tlio sea. The prevailing 
colour is a reddish-brown above, white under- 
neath, inclining to ash on the inside of tlie 
legs of males, which have two short canine 
teeth ill the upper jaw resembling those of the 
musk-deer, but not so long.— Jerdon» 
See Cervus, Deer, Mammalia. 

KAKUSANDA, the third Budha, previous 
to Gotama. — Hardy's East Monach.^ p. 437. 

KAKVVr, Guz., Hind. Molasses. 

KAK-WULIMIRA, Tisl. Diospyros 
cordifolin, Roxh. 

KAKYNNAMA, Singh. Cinnamon. 

KAL, Sans. Time, age. See Siva. 

KAL, Hind, Urtiea heterophyJla, Kira 
kal, Hind., is the Arum curvatum. 

KALA, Ar. Euphorbium, 

KALA, SCO Yama, Dharraarajah ; Bhai'* 
rava. 

KALA, Hind., Sanbc. Black. Kal-a-admi, 
a native of India, literally a black man. 

Kala-Bhairava, Sans., from kaIa,timo ; and 
bhairava, the terrific. 

Kala-jati, Bbno. Erantheraum pulchel- 
luin. 

Kala-jam, Brng. Blackbeny or Java plum, 
Eugenia jarabolana. 

Kula-jira, Beno. Indian fennel flower, 
Nigclla indica, 

Kala-jhantee, Beng. Erauthemum nervo- 
sum. 

Kala-kachoo, Beng. Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kala-karpar, Beng. Limophila Roxburghil. 

Kala-kasturi, Bknq. Musk okro, Abelmos** 
chus moschatus. 

Eula-kasuuda, Beng. Cassia sophora. 

Kala-kalkasunda, Beng. Cassia purpurea. 

Kala-kunch, Beng. Abrus melanosper* 
mus. 

Kala-kira, Beng. Prickly caper, Cappnris 
brevispiua. 
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KALA-BAGH. 


KALAI. 


Kata-puruBliRy Sans., from kala, black, and 
purusha, a man. . 

Kala-ratri, Sans., from kala, dark, and 
ratri, night. 

Kala>sutra, Sans., from kala, time, and 
sutra, a tiiread. 

KALA. In Burmah, is a term applied 
to a native of India, but, more extensively, to 
any western foreigner, such as an Arab or a 
European. Major Pliayre supposes it to 
have been derived from a name given to the 
aboriginal races of India, which is still trace- 
able in the scattered tribes of Kol, Kuli,&c. &c. 

KALA AJA, Benq. Ehretia serrata, 
Eoxh, 

KALA BACIINAK, Duk., Hymenodyc- 
tion excelsuin, Wall, 

KALA-BAGH, in Lat. 32“ 57' and L. 71 
29'E., in the Panjab, on the right side of the 
Indus, on the western part of the Salt Range. 
The mean height of the town, 790 ft. above 
the sea ; Kalabagh peak, above 2,357 ft.; Mari, 
opposite Kalabagh above 609 ft. ; Mari peak 
above 1,221 ft. Here the Indus is compressed 
by mountains into a deep channel, only three 
hundred and fifty yards broad. The moun- 
tains on each side have an abrupt descent into 
the river, and a road is cut along their base, 
for upwards of two miles. The first part of 
this pass is actually overhung by the town of 
Kalabagh, which is built in a singular man- 
ner upon the face of the hill, every street 
rising above its neighbour. Tlio Hon’ble 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, found the road 
beyond cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs 
of that mineral, in some places more than one 
hundred feet high above the river. The town 
is famous for its salt which is hard, cleai^, and 
almost pure. In the liills south of Kashmir, 
and west of the Jehlum to Attock and Kala- 
bagh on tJie Indus, are found Gukker, Goojer, 
Khatir, A wan, Junjooh and other tribes, all of 
whom may be considered to have, from time 
to time, merged into the hiiidoo stock in lan- 
guage and feelings. Of these, some, as the 
Junjooh and especially the Gukker, have a 
local reputatiou. Gold is obtained from the 
sands of the Indus and between Attock and 
Kalabagh, about 300 persons are employed in 
washing the sand for gold, which occurs in 
small flattened grains in sand, washed down in 
greater or* less abundance by the rivers of the 
Panjab. A Murree correspondent of the 
Delhi Gazette, however, said that while sink- 
ing an experimental shaft in connexion with 
the proposed tunnel, on the banks of the 
Indus, a veritable gold mine was discovered. 
Under the stratum of slate a deposit of rich 
auriferous quartz was found, and Dr. Cleghorn 
mentions that a little gold-dust is brought 
across the higher range through Chilas from 
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the valley of the Indus where gold-washing is 
carried on to a considerable extent,— 
stone's Kingdom of Cattbul, p, 36 ; Mist, 
of the Fanjab, Vol.i, p, 43—45 ; Cleg horn's 
Panjab Report, p, 178 ; Papers of East India 
Caubul and Affghanistan, 1859, ^.21, See 
Khuttuk ; Raieu. 

KALABANDA, Tel. Aloe Indies. — 
Royle, also Aloe perfoliata.— L inn. Aloe 
vulgaris, D'C» A. Barbadensis ? Royle, III,, 
390 ; Rheede, xi ,3. 

KALABANTHA, Tam. Agave Ameri- 
cana. — Linn, 

KALA BAT UN, Hind. Gold wire and 
! silver wire for making gold and silver thread 
and tinsel : the silver is called safaid” Kala- 
batun and the gold “ surkh” Kalabatun. 

KALABHANGRA, Hind. Sonchus* 
orixeiisis. 

KALABIS or Kalabisa, Hind, of Kaghan, 
buckthorn, llippophae halicifolia, also 11. 
rliamnoides. 

KALADANA, Hind. Pharbitis nil or 
Ipomcea coerulea. 

KALAI) A SA, a celebrated poet, his drama 
relates how a Kshatrya prevailed on a brah- 
man’s daughter to yield to him, under a pro- 
mise of marriage, and lie gave her liis ring as a 
pledge of his troth. He then went to his own 
city leaving the girl behind. She soon found 
that she was to become a mother, and she 
then set out to her husband but lost the ring 
on the road, and he refused to recognise her 
until it was found. The story of Judah and 
Tamar, Gen. xxxviii.l2 to 26, similarly hinges 
on n ring. — Wh. H. of t, p. 50. 

KALA DHATURA, Bkng. Datura fas- 
tuosa. — Mill., Roxb. 

KALADGHl, 16M2' 9' ; 75* 29' 9", a 
military station in the Dekhan, in tho district 
of Belgaum. Tho Dak bungalow is 1,744 ft. 
above the sea, and the level of the Gatparba 
is 1,653 feet. The rocks of the neighbourhood 
are stratified clay slate. 

KALADI, Malay. Colocasia antiquorum, 
also C. esculenta, Schott, 

KALADONG, the river at Akyab. 

KALA DROOMA, Sans. • Terminalia 
moluccana, Willde. 

KALAGORU, Tel. Stereospermum che- 
lonoides, also Stereospermum suaveolens, 

KALA-GARU, Malay. Aloes wood. 

KAL’AH, see Mesopotamia. 

KALAHANDA, the Sowrah race occupy 
tho hill ranges of the Northern Circars— most- 
ly those hills near Chicacole, near. Kaiahanda 
and southwards as far as Bradachellum, and 
they bury their dead with their weapons. 

KALAI, Tam. Branch of a ,ree. 

KALAI, Turk. Tin. 
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KALAML 


KALAMAff. 


KALAI, Hind. Whitening, also. slaked 
lime, 

KALAl or -KUai, Hind. Towards the 
Dhauladar range ' is the Cedrus deodara, 
Himalayan cedar or deodar. 

KALAl GaR, Hind. A tin-mun. 

KALAl-KA PATHARjHind. Name given 
to a soft gray marble of Karual, used for 
lime burning. 

KALA JAM, Beno. Syzigium jambo- 
lauum. — D’C. 

KALA-JIRA, also Kala Zirah, Hind. 
Nigella sativa : Nigellaiudica,— JSozA 

KALA JOAR, Hind. Andropogoii bicolor. 

.KALA JU VVI, or Pittaraarri, Tel. Ficus 
tomentosa, Boxh, 

KALAKA, Tam. Carissa caraudas, Linn» 
• KALA KANDA, Tel. Candy. 

KALA KANGNI, Hind. Panicum itali- 


of God, and Jesus Ohcist is the Ruh-Aliah, 
the Spirit of God.— Bilgrimage to 
Meccahy Voi iii, p, 330. See Languages. 

KALAMAH, Arab. The mahomedhn 
creed, consisting of five sections, Taib ; 
Shahadat ; Tamhid ; Tauhid and Rad-i-Kufr. 
The Taib is their La-illaha-il-Ullaho-Maho- 
med ur-Rasiil Ullah, there is no deity but 
God and Mahomed is the prophet of* God, 
The Shahadat is I testify there is no deity 
but God alone, without companion — and I 
testify that Mahomed is his servant and pro- 
phet. The Kalamah is not found in the 
Koran. 

The words in Arabic are - 

A u I » a A 

J 1 \ <d! 1 1» — wi 


cum. 

KALA KANTALA, Sans. Agave 
Americana, Linn. 

KALA KASTURI, Guz, Hind. Abel- 
moschus moschatus : Musk okro. 

KALA-KAT, Hind. Pruuus padus. 

KALAKKAR, Tam. A low caste, the 
same as the Paleyar, hunters and fowlers. 

KALA-KUCHOO, Beng. Colocasia anti- 
quorum. 

KALA KOOTKI, a drug in use in India, 
by some supposed to be hellebore, but the 
term is also applied to other drugs. 

KALA KUDU, Hind., Mahr. Wrightia 
tinctoria, R. Brown. 

KALAL or Kular, a distiller, a vendor of 
spirituous liquor, a palm-wine drawer. 

KALA LODIA, Hind. Dolicdios lablab. 

KALAM, Hind., or Karam, Pawj. Nau- 
clea parvifolia ; also a species of Glochidion 
Papal Kalam is the Viburnum cotiiiifolium. 

KALAM, Tam., Tkl. Calotropis gigautea, 

KALAM, Ar., Hind., Per. A pen. Kalm- 
dan, a pen and ink-stand, Kalam-band, reduced 
to writing. 

KALAM. Arabs divide their spoken and 
even written language into two orders, the 
** Kalam Wati,” or vulgar tongue, sometimes 
employed in epistolary correspondence, and 
the “Nahwi,” a grammatical and classical 
language. Every man of education uses the 
former, aud can use the latter. And the 
korau is no more a model of Arabic, as it is 
often assumed to be, than “Paradise Lost” is 
of English. Kalam is the Word. Animus, in 
Latin, is the breath of life breathed into man’s 
nostrils, is the Rauch of the Hebrews, the 
Ruh of Arabia, and among the Greeks and 
Romans, Animus, Anima and Spiritus. In 
their designation of the various prophets, 
mahomedans style Moses, Kalam-allah, the 
wofd of God, Abrahim the Kalil-allah, friend 
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KALAMBAK, Malay., Jav., Jap. Aqui 
laritt agallocha, Eor6. Agallocha wood 

^*KALAMBEEI, Sinoh. . Calamaiuler root. 
KALAMBI, Sans. Basclla alba, Mmm 
KALAMBIR. Malay. Cocos tmcifei-a, L 

. »»«TYT.rTTIT Civr/IYT Pnllimho root 


KAliUKa. 

Kalan-r are said to have la^n at one time 
numerous in various parts of Java, Iradu^ 
wandering life, practising religious rites de- 
ferent from those of the great body of *a 
oeoplc, and avoiding intercourse with them 
Lt most of them are now reduced to 8ubj^ 
£,Te become stationary in their residence, 
and have embraced the mahomedan faith. 
Whenever the Kalang move from one place 
to another, they are conveyed m carts, having 


KALAMBI, OANS. puauim tuw«, a. . wheclS Wirn a levuiviu^ 

KALAMBIR, Malay. Cocos imcifera, L, i pai^a ofbuffaloes,accord- 

KALAMBUKIIU, SiN(Jii. Columbo loot. I circumstances of the paity, 

T A Tifl^T?riTT TTiMn. AndrosrraDnis i 7/f«/» Val. i. ». d29. 


KALA^'mEgH, ’lIiNU.’ Andrographis 
paniculata, Chiretta. 

KALA MESABA, or Garugudu, 111. 

Casearia tomentosa, B. 

KALA MEW A, Uisn. Solauum vcibas- 

*' KALA MIN, Tam. Polynemus indicus. 

KALA MIRCII, also Gol much, IIi-ni> 
Piper nigrum, Linn, Black pept'or. 
KALAM-KABI, Malay, t-'*'"'’'; » 
KALA-MOllRA, Hind. Aconilu m friox. 
KALAN, Burm. Cassia occidenlalis, J.. 
KALAN, Tam. Kootny Ui chiu i, Huh. 
Poota ghonkooloo. Tel. Surpa-chilra, Sans. 
Mushroom. Agaricus campeslns, /-««' • 

KALAN, Hind., Peks. Laige. hcntc , 

gokhru-kalan,HiND. Xanthinms.r^auum , , 

khub-kalan. Hind. Sisymbrium ms. I 

KALA-NATH, Hind, ot Mchra loiest, 
Hazara. Cerasus species, 

KALANCHI, Hinu. of Panjab, Dcsmodium 

*'^KALAJ!^ VARTANS, IJaw,? 

,Haiza-ka-patU,Pfr.MB. 

llungru, Sutlej ; I 

— .J. L, Stewart, M. B, t- r • r i 

KALANDAR, a sect of the Kndiri faku 

or darvesh. A kalandar is dehned to be a Suh, 
•mr . 1 . 1 J . .Tkl KPirYiiiij but 


drawn by two ui i»ui« ... ^ 

i„g to the circumstances of the paity. 
names' History of Java, Vol.h p. dd9. 

KALUNG or Coolen of India, is the com- 
mon European crane, Grus cinerea, now a most 
™re bird in England, but still breeding some- 
what plentifully in Scandinavia, " 

visitant in large flocks in many parts of India. 
There are four species of cranes m I'"!'*’ ^ 
principally or solely winter visitants. But 
the wild mane, like 7""'^ 
appellations, is olteii misa|>plKal, ” ^ 

a ncrtaiiis to an exceedingly well-dtnucd 
grliip, nolcd for their loud tiunipetiug ones, 
lienee the European names Crane, Gius, 
Geraiios, &c., including the Hindoostaui desig- 


>113 OaiHS', Avaiv.w.,., -o 

others that might be collated, 
voiceless ‘Adjutant’ is erroneously termed 
‘‘The Gigantil Crane.” In Australia Bio 
Korets 01 white ‘ Paddy-birds,’ are designated 
‘Cranes,’ while the vcrilablo Crane of the 
country is known as the ‘Native Companion. 
TL enmes belong U, the nnc.iently known 
hemisphere, or major continent, save one m 
perhaps two species in North America (a still 
disputed point), and the line Australian 
species. Abont fifteen species are know“. ^ 
which one division is very distmc.l, and f<>m"Jed 


KALAJNl^Aiv, U A.. which one division is 

,r darvesh. A kalandar is defined to be a Suh J beautiful Crowned Cranes of 

vho has no Murshid or teligious ‘ Bi,a South Africa respectively. 

works out his salvation by himself, riic ^ bristle-like coronal plumes, 

•rthodox Sufi sect blame the order, hut cannot I ^ ^ unique crest, they have 

illp owning that it has produced some veiy , „ natively a very short beak, and an 
lisfinguished saints. The kalandar dws not, jJculiarity, or rather we should say 

lowever, refuse to take Murid, 1 tUe rest of the Cranes have a more 

—Richard F. Burton's Sindh, p. 401. Sec , ^ consists m the trachea 

kalandar ZATAR, Hind. Thymus 

“k^LANDE, Singh. A goldsmith’s weight 
• Ceylon, about 73^ grains equal to 24 of a 
^ for ita sub-divisions. 


lari 


.f© red seed used 
•%immond!s Diet 
I^ANDUBA, SiHQH. Cyperus hexas- 

fichyus, Rotih 


r-l^t Tlie i-rst of ihe’ Cranes have a more 
' important one. This consists in tdie trachea 
or wind-pipe entering a hollow in the Cfes‘ o‘ 
ridge of ?he breast-bone, as m ^^“^4 
Swans of northern regions. Ihe Crowneu 
Crane have nothing of the kind ; but f*'®? 
or at least the northern species,— have sUll 
this singularity, that the long tendinous v^ 
muscles^ of the trachea, which m other birds 
”e Tttoched at their nether ends to the corners 
U) 
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KALA.PATTA, 

of the sternum or breast-bone, are— in one (if 
not both) species of Crowned Crane — con- 
nected with the first pair of true ribs. The 
rest of the Cranes, with one exception only 
(the Kakarra or Demoiselle), are more or less 
bare about the forehead, crown, or even some 
distance down the neck as iu the Indian Saras ; 
and they mostly have the tertiary plumes of 
the wing lengthened, in one African species 
(G. paradisea) oven down to the ground, 
while in the Kaluug or European Cran(3 those 
feathers are curled in a remarkable manner. 
Ill the three species which inhabit Africa, one 
of which (the Kakarra) is also Asiatic, the 
tertiary featliers are more elongated than in 
the rest ; and two of them liave heen separat- 
ed from the rest by the strange name Anthro- 
poides, the distinction however being unim- 
portant. A better division among them was 
instituted by tlie Prince of Canino, who 
detaclies a group Antigone, fonmhMl on the 
Indian Saras (Grus antigone of Linmeus) and 
a few others, with longer and pink legs, 
more extended naked skin about the ln‘ad, 
and less developed tertiaries ; but this division 
is also much less marked than that of tlie 
Crowned Cranes, though likely to be generally 
adopted. It would seem that they are much 
less gregarious than the others. As a wlioh*, 
the Gruidm or Cranes aro widely distinct from 
any other group of birds, and link off into no 
other — India fi Fic/d. 

KALANI (rANGA and Kala Gunga, 
rivers on the w(‘s((‘,rii coast. 

KALA-NIMAK, Hind. Aii art ifi(;iul black 
salt, made by pounding together five sceis of 
saji khar, two seers of dried anola fruit, and 
one mannd of common salt, adding water, and 
boiling for some time : is considered to pro- 
iiiotc. digestion : is much eaten : used in many 
mesalih. — Med. Top.^ p. 111. See 
Bit laban. 

KALANKARI, TTind. Chintz. 

KALANTAN, a district with (Jo, 000 souls, 
separated from Triiigami by the Batut river 
and by the Baiiara river from Patau i. 

KALAPA, Jav., Malav, Cocos nucifera. 
Cocoa-nut palm. 

KALAPASIKA and Dandnpasika, in 
ancient hindoo times, officers of justice, the 
bearers of the noose of death and of puiiish- 
raent. — Hind.Theat^ Vol. 'u, p 167. 

KALA-PATTA, Hini>. The Jhareja 
princes, iu making patta or grants, appear 
never to have had an idea of claiming any 
reversionaiy interest : there arc no distinc- 
tions, as ill Mewar, of “ Kala patta” or “ Clior- 
utar” estates, that is, those for life, or rc- 
snmable at pleasure, of which there was in 
Mewar a large class. A great moral crime 
is the sole corrective of this political error ; 
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KALA TRUHBA. 

and it is to prevent the deetmetion of families 
by following tlie supreme law of sub-infeuda- 
tiou, that the first law of nature and of God 
is violated, infanticide not being confined to 
female victims. Mr. Elphinstone, in his re- 
port on Cntch, confirms this ; adding that it 
accounts for the mimher of singh* heirs malo 
in families.— 7 W’.v Tmrels, p. 488. 

KALAPNATll, hImj Miiha Tiia,' Beno. 
Chiretta. 

KALA-PKIl A-NA'riF. Who tiiis deify 

was, is not known to the Pandits of the pre-, 
sent day. ^Malanka takes no notice of the 
mime. Jagaddhara is content to say it is that 
of a divinity worshipped in that coiintry. It 
is probably the apjiellaiion of a Siva Linga, 
In the Varaha Pni ana, Kala Priya is said to 
be a form of the sun woi>hI}»ped to the south 
of tho Yamuna, and Kala-priya Kath, his lord 
or god, impli<‘s a Idnga, the constnictioii of 
whieh is attributed to the snn. 4'hc moro 
usual word in those compounds is Iswara, as 
Someswaia, Rameswara, Visweswaru, &c. ; 
but Natli is the term more especially emjiloy- 
ed‘ by a parti(;nlar seel, that of tile yogi or 
Pusiipata, the oldest sect probably now ex- 
isting amongst the hindoos, and wilJi whoso 
tenets and practices, Bliava hhuti apjiears to 
have he(‘n thoroughly aciinainted. — Hind. 
Th., VoL ii, p. 10. 

KALA-OJA, Kliretia sori’ala. 

KALARI, ^Iahk. Oiu'-cighth of a paw or 
(piartci*, the [law being a qnartm'. 

KALASA, Mai.av. Carpets. 

KAJiASA, se(5 Lat. 

KALA SAN KALITA, s(‘c Yojana. 

IvALASOKA, king of Magailba, reigned 
from n. ('. 42H to n c. 400. See Bliattiya. 

K ALA-SARSON, Bra&sica jiincea. Bras- 
sica ernca. 

KAJjASIK. See SimiaiUe. 

name of a town and province. 
Tbo town with its SOO houses is in a narrow 
valley huviiig on the east the hills of Kach 
Gaiidava. The population of Kidat consists 
of many Deliwar, Brahuis, hindoo and .slaves, 
and the entire suburb is occupied by Afinliaiis. 
See Kelat, K;il>ul, ]). 4dd. ” 

KALA TIL, II INI). Gnizotia oleifera. 

D’G. Gingclly seed. See (K'l. 

KALA'r NOTIIEK, a ])leiitifnl tree ih 
the Akyah and Ramrei* dislriets. Grows to 
a large .size. Wood used in house-buildiiiff, 
— Gi/. Cat. /ir., 18()2. ^ 

KALAIOA IvSLANJ), is of considei'able 
size, in lat. 7“ 12’ S , long. 120“ 4d' K. It is 
mountainous. 

KALA 'I'OPE, a great forest near Iho 
sanatariuin of Dalhonsie, in the Baree Doab. 

KALA I RUMBA, Hind, Fagopyrum 
esculeutum. Buckwheat. 
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KALATT, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KALA TULSI, Hind. Ocimum sanctum, 
Ociinuin bayilifum. 

KA-LAIJ, IIuKM, Cassia occidentalis. — 
Limif W. ^ A. 

KALAUNJI, Hind. Nigella sativn. 

KALAVA, Tkl. Nymphoea s/j., Linn. 

KALAVIDOKA, Tel. A plant called 
Amla pushpika, which is a term applied to 
acid plants as Kmblica, Tamarind, Oxalis. 

KALA WE VA’, u round tank of Ceylon, of 
great dimemsion. 

KALAYUM, T.\w. Condlc, Malayala, a 
tree of Cauara, from ten to fifteen feet in 
length, and twelve to eighteen inches in dia- 
meter ; its branches at the top are very thick ; 
the wooil is of a redilish cast, and mn<*h like 
pencil cedar ; it grows on the banks of rivers, 
but is not of mnch value fin* ar>y purpose. 
The tree produces a fiMiit. — Mai and [ 
Can. 

KALA-ZIUA, or Kala-jira, Hind. Carum 
gracile, also Serratula anthelinintica, aLo 
Kigclhi indica. 

KAIAIA, Tin. Destiny. . 

KALUAN, Hind. Machilus odoratissimns. 

KALIHK, Hind. Datisca cannabina. 

KALBUlvHA, see Gulburgah, Chalukya. 

KALGHAN, Hind, Salix all)a. 

KAL-DAN, see Kalkas, Kurdistan. 

KALDKf, Malay. Ass. 

KALDEKA BGISH, Eng. Paudanus odo- 

ratissimus. 

KA-LEIN-DZA, Burm, Cjesalpinia bon- 
diicella, Fleming. 

KALENDUEA, a river in Maldah. 

K ALE^^HT-KANSJAVA, ('annabis sa- 
tiva. I 

KALES AR, Hind. The finest submontane I 
forest tract in the eastern Panjab Himalaya, 
is the remnant of a once far inon* extensive 
tract of sal at Kalesar, in the Ambalah tlis- 
trict The forest is on the extreme north-east 
corner of the district, in a fork of the Siwalik 
hills, on the right bank of tlie Jumna, opposite 
the Khara head of the eastern Jumna Canal, 
and about three miles above the head of the 
western .fumna Canal at Haturkhnnd. 

KA-LK-THEE, Buini. Coix laciima, L. 

K A LETT A VTILA, Mai.eal. Barleria 
prionitis. — Linn. 

KAEF, Hind. See Vasma. 

KALHAM, the Great Wall of China, See 
Kalka. 

KALOAN, Ri:s. Galaugal. 

KALGHA or Kalgi, Hind. A crest, a 
plume, a crest of feathers ; kliod, crest for a 
helmet. Kalgi are plumes made of tlie black 
feather of a kind of heron called onkar, 
peculiar to Kashmir. 

KALGHAN, a pass leading iuto China, 
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through which the Mongol races have in- 
variably invaded China. 

KALGHARI BECHNE.WALA,see Jogi. 

KALHAM, Hind, of Panjab, Nauclea par* 
vifolia, Roxb, 

KALHIYA, see Semitic races, 

K ALII ARAM U, Singu. Nymphoeaedu- 
lis, irc. 

K ALHORA,' a dynasty of Sindh, whose rule 
first began about A. d. 1740, th« aristocracy 
of Sindh, as in most oriental lands, was purely 
one of rank conferred by office, and in Sindh 
consisted either of Sindlii or of Jat. — Barton*s 
Sindh, p. *235. See Kallora. 

KALI, the name of the maritime plant 
from the ashes of which soda is obtained by 
lixiviation ; and from the name of this plant, 
with the Arabic article al, is derived that of a 
(dass of substances possessing peculiar pro- 
perties, which are called alkalies. Kali was 
also formerly employed to designate the alkali 
potash. — Fng. Cgc. 

KALI, one name is Silambu a mountain, 
also Parvati, the mountain nymph who capti- 
vated Siva from a course of ascetic austerities. 

KALI, Arab. Barilla, the common Kali 
salsola, Linn., grows in great plenty along the 
Arabic Gulph, and in the isles.— A7e6?//ir'5 
Travels, Vo/, ii, p. 316. 

KALI or Kavili mulian, Tam. Stapelia 
virgata. 

KALI, a goddess of the bin Joos, whom their 
mythology recognizes as a form of Pavvati, 
ealled also Malia-Kali, Durga, Bhawaui, and 
Devi. Kali is the consort of Siva, in his des- 
troying character of Time. As such, she is 
painted ofa 'olack or dark-blue complexion. In 
Calcutta, her images are usually seen of the last- 
mentioned colour. In plates, she is shown 
(as the personilieation of Eternity) trampling 
on the body of vSiva (Time). In one hand sho 
holds the exterminating sword, in another a 
human head ; a third points downward, 
indicating, according to some, the destruction 
wliicli .'^urronuds her, and the other is raised 
upwards, in allusion to the figure of regenera- 
tion of nature by a new creation. Mr. Ward, 
however, is of opinion, which he has ex- 
pressed respecting others of the deities, but 
which appears to he much at variance with 
the character of Kali, who is liere annihilating 
Time itself, viz., that of the two last-men- 
tioned hands, one is bestowing a blessing, the 
otlier forbidding fear. Wliatever her gestures 
may import, the image of thi.s goddess is truly 
horrid, as are the devotional rites performed 
in honor of her. Her wild, dishevelled, 
hair reaching to her feet, her necklace of 
human heads, the wildness of her countenance, 
the tongue protruded from her distorted 
mouth, her cincture of blood-stuiued hands, 
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and her position on the body of Sita, altogether 
convey in blended colours so powerful a 
personification of the dark character which 
she is pretended topourtray, that whatever 
may be thought of their tastes, we cannot 
deny to the hindoos full credit for the pos- 
session of most extraordinary and fertile 
powers of imagination. A model of this god- 
dess has the body of a dark-blue, the insides 
of the hands are red, as is also the circlet of 
hands round the waist. The heads which 
form the necklace have a ghastly appear- 
ance. Her tongue is protruded from her 
mouth, the sides of which are marked with 
blood. Her head-dress and other ornaments 
are splendidly adorned with gems of various 
Jiinds. The body of Siva is white. Kali is 
also called the goddess of cemeteries, under 
which form she is described dancing with the 
infant Siva in her arms, surrounded by ghosts 
and goblins (likewise dancing) in a cemetery 
amongst tlio dead. A paragraph appeared 
sometime ago in a Calcutta paper, which stat- 
ed, that her images, under this form, were 
now worshipped by tlio hindoos as a propi- 
tiation against the destructive ravages of the 
cholera. To this ferocious god<less sanguin- 
ary sacrifices are made. The Kalika Puraiia 
which details, in dne order and with much 
precision, the dilfereiit descriptions of animals 
that arc to be sacrinct'd and the length of 
time by which this insatiate goddess will he 
gratified and kept in good humour by each, 
ordains that one man (or a lion) will please her 
for a thousand years, but that by tlic immol- 
ation of three men she will graciously con- 
descend to be pleased one hundre<l thousand 
years. The sacrificer must repeat the name 
Kali and pay her the compliment of saying, 
Hrang, bring, Kali, Kali ! O horritl-toothed 
goddess ! eat, cut, destroy all the malignant, 
cut with this axe ; bind, hind, seize, seize, 
drink blood, .«:priiig, secure, secure, salutation 
to Kali !” Immense sums of money are aiiunally 
spent in the worship of this terrific deity. 
There is a celebrated temple dedicated to her 
at Kali-ghat in the vicinity of Calcutta, or 
the city of Kali, and impure sacrifices are 
offered to it ; and on tlie occasion of the 
festivals of Kali, her temples are literally 
swimming with blood. An adequate delinea- 
tion of the scene, and of the horribly disgust- 
ing appearance of the executioners and other 
attendants of the place is s(jarcely possible, 
but would indeed afford information to the 
Christian reader. So late as 18o9, the July 
No. of the Calcutta Review (p. 423) re- 
marks that ‘‘ ill Bengal, in the worship 
of the bloody Kali, all castes mingle 
together and, after a libation of ardent spirits 
to the goddess, drink spirits, and cat flesh, 
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as their fathera did in the Vedic times, which 
is a practice also to this day in the foul and 
secret rites of the Tantra, too abominable for 
Christian ears. A festival held in honour of 
Kali is called also Kali-puja, as the Basra in 
honour of the same deity, uuder the name of 
Durga, is called also Burga-puja and Bur- 
gotsHva. Of the many names of this goddess,# 
I those of Parvati, Bhavani, Burga, Kali, and 
Bevi, or the goddess, arc the most com- 
mon and are used almost indiscriminately in 
the writing.H and conversations of the hin- 
doos. Although in the present age, human 
sacrifices are no longer openly made, by 
the more settled people, there can be no 
doubt of the exi.stence of the practice for- 
merly, and many of the uncivilized Khoud 
still follow the rite, it would appear they 
were chiefly offered to Bhavani, in her char- 
acter of Kali, and no religious rite can be 
more minutely ordered and detailed than 
this is in the Kalika Parana, the sanguin- 
ary chapt(‘r of which has been translated 
by Mr, Blaquitu’e and given in the fifth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, Art, 
xxiii, and the eeremonios, the implements, 
prayers, &(5., used on these horrid occasions, 
arc minutely described and recited. In 
this article, premising that Siva is supposed 
to addre.^Js his sons, tlio Bhairava, initiating 
them in the.'je terrible mystci ies, occurs the 
passage, “ The flesh of the antelope and 
the rhinocero.s give my beloved (/. e. the 
goddess Kali,)” delight for 500 years. By a 
human sacrifice, attended l>y the forms laid 
down, Devi is plense<l one thousand years, 
and by a sacrifice of three men, one hundred 
thousand years. By Immau flesh, CMinachya, 
Chandica, and Bliairava wlio assume my 
shape, arc ph ased one thousand ycais. An 
oblation of blood which ha.s l)een rendered 
pure [)y holy tests, is equal to ambrosia : the 
head and flesh alhO ulfoi'd much delight to 
the go<hless Chandica. Blood drawn from 
the offerer’s own body is lookt'd upon as a 
proper oblation to the goddess Chandica. Let 
tin* .sucrilicer repeat tin* word Kali twice, then 
the words Devi-Bajreswari, then Lawha Ban- 
duyai, Namah ! Avhicli words may be i*endered 
— Hail, Kali ! Kali ! hail, Devi ! goddess ! of 
thunder ; hail, iron-sceptred goddess ! Let 
him then take the axe in his hand and again 
make the same by the Calratriya text,” Bif- 
ferent mantra are u.sed, in reference to the 
de.scription of the victim to be immolated : 
females are not to be immolated, except on 
very particular occasions; the human female 
never. Although as is evident, human sacrU 
fices were formerly legal, they arc nevertlieleas 
most pointedly prohibited in very ancient 
books ; such prohibition is, indeed, a fur- 
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ther proof of tbo existeijce of the practice. 
In the Krahma-Puraua every Neramedha, 
or mau-sacridce, is expressly forbidden ; 
and in the fifth book of the Bhagavat, sir 
William tTones has pointed out the follow- 
ing emphatical words. Whatever men in 
this world sacrifice human victims, and 
whatever women eat the flesh of male cattle, 
those men and those women shall the animals 
hero slain torment in the mansions of Yama ; j 
and, like slaughtering giants, having (deavecl 
their limbs with axes, shall quaff' their blood. 
(As, Res.f Vol. iii, p, 206,) Sir W. Jones has 
addressed hymns to Durga and Bavaui, two 
names of Prakriti, or created nature (As, J//s. 
and Works, Vol, xiii). Iswara or Jsa, and 
Isani or Isi, are, he says, unquestionably the j 
Osiris and Isis of Egypt. Iswara, Siva or 
Hara (for these are his names among nearly 
a thousand more), united with Isi, represent 
the secondary causes, whatever they may be, 
of natural phenomena, and priindpally those 
of temporaiy destruction and regeneration, j 
But the Indian Isis, in her many characters, j 
appears in those of Parvati, Kali, Durga and | 
Bhavani, whi(di bear a strong resemblance to f 
the .luiio of Homer, to Hecate, to the arm- j 
cd Pallas, and to the Lucrelian Venus. The 
name Parvati took its rise from a mild poeti- 
cal fiction. Himalaya, or the mansion of 
snow, is the name of the vast chain of monn- ! 
tains that limit India to the norih, and em- 
hrac^cs it with its eastern and western arms, 
both extending to the ocean : one named 
Chandrnsechara, or a Moon’s Rock ; and the 
other which reaches westward to the months 
of the Indus, was called by the ancients 
Montes Parvati. The mountain Hima- 
laya, being personified, is represen tiul as 
a powerful monarch, Avhosc wife was 
Mena ; their daughter is named Parvati, 
or mountain-born, and Durga, or ofilifiicult 
access. She is said to have been married to 
Siva in a pre-existing state, when she was 
named Sati ; hut wo arc informed by this 
illustrious author, in another place, (As. lies., 
Vol, vi, j;. 141), that she bore no children till 
she became regenerate in the person of Par- 
vati. Sir W. Jones (As. ixcs,, Vo/, iii, p. 14) 
Bays, that “ the learned works of Sehhni and 
Jablonski, on the gods of Syria and Egypt, 
would derive more illu^tratioa IVoin the little 
Sanskrit book entitled Chandi than from all 
the fragments of oriental mythology that arc 
dispersed in the whole compass of Orecian, 
Boman, an(i Hebrew literature.” If published 
with notes in the style of the Gita or Ilito- 
padesa, it would greatly extend our informa- 
tion on the copious subject it embrace.s. Par- 
vati, mentioned, means mountain-born, 
Durga, of difficult access. The former word 


in the Mahrotta countries pronounced Parbat, 
or Parvat, is used as a name for hills, one is 
near Poona,comraonly called Parbati,on which 
is a temple of the goddess. In the other name 
of Durga we trace the origin of the names of 
hills forts in Mysore, and other countries of 
the Dekkau ; such as Chitteldroog, Rai 
Droog, Doori Droog, &c. In the Tamil dia- 
lects this termination is changed into Dur- 
gam. The bright half of the month Aswini, 
the first of the liindoo lunar year, seems 
peculiarly devoted to Durga. The first nine 
nights called Navaratricam are, with ap- 
propriate name.s, allotted to her decoration ; 
the fifth is for the preparation of her dress, 
on the sixth she is awakened ; on the 
seventh she is invited to a bower formed 
of the leaves of nine plants, of which the 
Bilwa is the chief. The seventh, eighth, and 
ninth are the great days ; on the last of which 
the victims immolated to her honour must bo 
slain, ns partii'ularly directed in the Kalika 
Puraiia. The sacrificed beasts must he killed 
by one blow, with a broad sword or sharp 
axe. Tlie next day the goddess is reverently 
dismissed and her image is east, into the river, 
which finishes the fe-stival called Durgotsava 
and Dasera. On the fifteenth day, at the full 
moon, her devotees pass the night in sports 
and merriment, and games of various sorts ; 
it is nnlneky to sl(‘cp, for, on this night, the 
fiend Ni(mml>ha led his army against Durga, 
and Lakshmi descxuidcd, proini.^ing wealth to 
tho^c who were awake. On this night 
Kuvora and Imlra are also worshipped. The 
festival of Durgotsava, and that of Bilwa or 
I Bilva, the Crata^va marmelos of Linnams. 

; The Iluli, Sir VV. .lom^s decided to relate to 
I the autumnal and viu nal equinoxes ; and the 
sleep and rise of Vishnu to (ho solstices, (As, 

I /iV.v,, Vol. iii, /irt. xii, p. 2.18,) but Mr. Colc- 
i brook, (i /)/(/., Vol. viii, p. 87) thinks, that the 
I Iluli had not, in its origin, any connexion with 
I (he vernal cijuinox, or wi(h the close of the 
I year hut wilh tlui close of winter, and the 
lieginniiig of Va^anla or the Indian spring. 

I This goddess i.s supposed to have inspired 
I Sivajee to murder Afzul Khan, the general 
of tile cmjieior of Delhi. At a conference, 

I Sivaji struck Afzul Khan with a wag-nak and 
finally despatched him with the beautiful 
Genoese blade called Bowaui which he always 
wore. That sword, down to the lime of the 
British supremacy, had a little temple for 
itself, in the palace of Sivaji’s descendants, 
and it was annually worshipped by them and 
their household, not as a mere act of venera- 
tion for their ancestors’ trusty sword, but 
because it was the chosen instrument of a 
great sacrifice, and the attendant who watched 
it used to suy that no doubt some of the 
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Spirit of Bhawani must still remain in. Many 
towns and rivers are named after Bawani. 
Kali Koil, or temples of Kali are scattered 
over the Carnatic, and by tradition a human 
sacrifice was made at the foundation of each 
of them, for this female energy of Siva is 
worshipped by bloody sacrifices. In life most 
terrific form of Kali her colour is black ; fac-e 
horrible ; the teeth arc fangs ; she is repre- 
sented as delighting in blood, and, when 
drunk therewith, dancdiig for joy. To this 
terrific iorin, human sacrifices which wcio 
onco publicly and extensively olfered are still 
said to be secretly though rarely made.. This 
worship passed from Piioeuicia or Egypt into 
Greece and readied India cither from Egypt 
401 * Assyria. It is only practised l»y a class of 
Saiva. I. Samuel xxiv. 12, says, ‘ Ihe Jaird 
judge between me and thee,’ and when one 
Jiindoo is complaining to another of an act 
of injustice, he frequently says, ‘(lod will 
judge beLwtu'ii us or, ‘the gods will judg <3 
between us or, Mother Kali will judge 
Kali was unknown in the Vedic periods of 
hiudoo life. — 'fat/lor ; Coir. Mtjt/i. Uind,, 
p 94. See Laksluni, Osiri^, Chiiiiia Musinka, 
Durgu Dariika, Hindoo, Kerari, Maha Devi, 
I’arvati, Siva, Kasyapa, Charnunda, Dovi, 
Kali. 

KAU, Sa-NS. Black ; from kala, lime. 

KAiM, a river which separates Kuriiaou 
from Kepaul. 

KALI, see Clippies, Zingai'ri. 

KALI, see Magar. 

KALIAA', a city of great eoinnicridal and 
politieal importance, at a very early pcTiod. 
It is frequently noticed by Arrian, in the 
IVripliis, from whose work we may infer that 
it was a tief of B.ili'okouras, or tin* Balhara 
sovereigns of Balabhi, in the second century, ! 
and its extent is attested by the ruins de- ! 
scribed by Ornie, in his “ Fragments .” — TotCs 
Tmi'cls, p. 1(38. See Inscriptions. 

KALIANA KAT4 I UI-KA I, Tam. Brin- 
jal. Egg-plant. Solaiiuni melongena. — Li/tn. 1 

KALIANA MUKUKAI, Tam. Ery- 1 
thrina Iiidica, Lu/tt, Mo.r/j., IV A. 

KALIANA l*()OSNIKAr? Cueurhita 

hispida. 

KALIANI, a fortress in the Deklian, west { 
of Beder on the borders of the Kanarc.se, ' 
Tiling and Mahratta nations. The Chalnkya ' 
dynasty ol Kalian i disputed the sovereignty 
ot the Dekhan Avilh the Chohi dynasty wdio 
held the Ceded ihstricts and came in contact 
there with the Chalukya dynasty of Kaliuui, 
The Chalukya rulers of Kaliaui were over- 
thrown by the establishment of the Lingayat 
or Jangama religiou. The Kalinga Chalukya 
capital, was at Rajahmundry, and they ruled 
throughout the Northern Circari?, Sassanam, 
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or grants on copper plates and also, sculptured 
monuments exist showing several alternations 
of supei’iority between them and the Gajapati 
ruler.s of Orissa. 

KALI BAS, see Kyaii. 

KALI BASUTl, Hind. Clerodendron 
infortnnatnm. 

KALICIIA, UiiiA. Diospyros, Species* 

KALICIII KAl, Malkal. Boiiduc nut^. 

KALICIH MAHAM, Tam. Guilaudina 
bondiieelhi, fJnn. 

KALI-ClllTRASWAUI. Chitpore, in 
Bengal, on the Ilooghly, is so called from the 
K.'ili-chitraswari in that village, one of those 
old imiigcs to M’hom many a human sacrifice 
has been ofiered under the regime of the 
brahmins. It is said of her, that a party 
of boat-men -svas rowing np tlio river to the 
sound ot a imdodions strain. Heightened by 
the stillness of the night, the plaintive carol 
came in a rich haiinony to the ears of the 
goddess. She then sat laeing the east, but, 
turning to hear the song of the hoat-raen as 
th(“y passed by her ghat, she had her face 
over since turned lowards the river. — Tr, of 
IfifKl,, VoL /, p. 2. 

KALID, see Jews. 

KALI-DASA, a poet and dramatic author, 
who probably lived a little before the Chris- 
tian era. His best dramas arc Sakontala or 
rJie Lost King, Vikramorvasi, and Megh-duta, 
'rh(5 long poetical descriptions of Kalidasa’s 
dramatic Munks l)avc led to the supposition 
that tliesc plays M’(‘ro written for reading 
rather than representation ; but such was not 
the eu'^e, as tin; MSS. Mdiieh have come down 
to us contain full diroetions as to the proceed- 
ings on the stage. Wit is searecly cared for 
by the hindoo, whose great delight is to 
pourlray the <lelicat(^ loves of innocent and 
l)a>htul yontlis. In this art, none has excelled 
Kaliilasa, who seems to have Jived in the time 
of Vikramaditya the Great, B. c. 56. No poet, 
is so celebrated and biglily esteemed in India, 
to none have so many poems, epic, lyric and 
dramatic been .ascribed. His play, Sakontala, 
is considered the gem of Oriental literature 
and reeeivc<l the rapturous applause of 
(ioethe. Professoi- Wilson’s list of the hiudoo 
theatre, conf.ains the names of only sixty 
pieces. Of these not more than six belong to 
the classical age, and two of these are the 
M’orks of the fanioiis Kalidasa. The most 
interesting, though it has not the beauties of 
the Sakontala, is the Mrichchhakati or Toy 
Cart, and it is the only play from any part of 
India which has been acted on a European 
stage. — Taylor. 

KALIF, see Calif ; Khalifah, 

KALIGIIAT, the town of Calcutta. See 
Siva. 
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KALIGHUTRU, also Kaligoru, also! 
Italigotiu, Tkl. Bignonia chelouoides, Linn,, 
applied also to B. suuveoleas ia the valley of 
the Godavari. 

KALI-GANGA, a river of the Himalaya. 
See Kedaruuth. 

KALIJ, a pheasant of the Himalaya, the 
Euplocomus albocristatus. 

KALI JARRI, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

KALIJIRI, IIiND.Vernoiiia anthelmlntica. 

KALIK, the soot which collects under 
pots, 

KALIKA PURANA, sooKali, Tantra. 

KALI KASTURI, Duk. Abelmoschus 
moschatus. 

KALI KATKT, Hind. HelleVjorus niger. 

KALIKI, SuNDA , Mad. Palma christi ; 
Ricinus communis- 

KALI KIKAR, Duk. Acacia arabica ? 

KALIK-KA-TAWA, an iron plate on 
which wheateu cakes are toasted, or the kalik 
collected. 

KALI KULTI, Hind. Phaseolus radiatus. 

KALl-KUTKI, II INI). Picrorhiza kurrooa, 
in most books on Indian medicine, kali kiitki, 
is termed Helleborus nig(*r, but it is, in re- 
ality, exactly similar to “ kaur,” the produce 
of the Picrorhiza, while the “usarun,’* which, 
even in the native name, attests its resemb- 
lance to the Asarum Knropeum, is probably a 
species of valerian— J land-book, 
VoL i, p.SiS. 

KALI MATTI, Hind, black earth. 

KALI MORT, Hind. Desmodiuin tiliaa-l 
folium. ! 

KALIMUNG, Hind., Benu, Phaseolus | 
mungo, Linn, 

KALI MUSLI, IIiND. See Moosli. 

KALI NADDI, a river running near 
Khasgunj in the Allyghur district, the bound- 
ary between Delhi'and Canouj was the Kali- 
nadi, or “ black stream,” the Calindi of the 
Greek geographers. Delhi claimed .supremacy 
overall the countries westward to the Indus. 
— Tod* s Rajasthan, Vol. ii; p, 9. 

KALI NADDI, a river of the plain of 
Dharwar, lat. 15" 33', long. 74" 47'. It runs 
south, 61 m. ; west 30 m. into Indian Ocean. 
Length, 91 m. Navigated by the largest pati- 
mar boats for 20 m. from Mullapoor to j 
Shed^ishegur, rendered easy by uniformity of 
channel. The words nn an black si ream, 
spelled variously, “ Cali,” “ Kali.” There 
are many “black rivers” in India. 

KALI NAGA, see Calya. 

KALINDI RIVKR, see Hindoo, Kali-uaddi. 

KALINDRA, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KA-LING, Burm. A tree which grows 
twenty or thirty feet high, generally wild. 
The fruit is the size of a child’s marble, used I 
moi'e as medicine than food. I 


KALINGA, a name applied in the Purana, 
to the sea-coast at the summit of the Bay 
of Bengal. Its meaning is, a country abound- 
ing with creeks. The ancient kingdoms 
of the Carnatic were the Pandya, Chola, and 
Kalinga, and b. c. 75, an expedition left the 
eastern side of the peninsula, from ancient 
Kalinga, and formed a colony in Java. The 
Kalinga kingdom was on the eastern coast 
of the peninsula of India, at its upper end. 
The dynasty ruled at Rajahinundry and in 
the Northern Circars. The town of Kalinga- 
patam alone remains to ia<licate ihe rule of 
that dynasty, but the term Kling or Kalen 
usc<l in Biirmah, to designate the people of 
the west of Burmah and the hindoo religion of 
tlie Javanese, seem to have come from them.^ 

The Gaja-Pati, was a sovereign race that 
ruled ill Orissa, but liltle is known of them. 
The name means “ lord of the elephant.” In 
the Northern Circars, Chicacole and Rajuh- 
ninudry were the capitals of the Andhra 
sovereigns, who ruled anterior to the Christian 
era. A more exact knowledge of these and 
of the early bu(l(llii>t princes of Vegi or Vengi 
Desain, who reigned at Dara Nngnra on the 
Kihtna, near Amaravati and at Vengipuram, 
the cx.'ict sile of which not yet known, is 
an important desldcralntn, and only likely to 
he obtained tVom an investigation of their 
monnnieiital and architecinral r(‘mains. 

The Kalinga Cbalnkja power ruled at 
Raj.nbmundiy, and tbronghout ibe Northern 
Circar.s. Extant .sassanams and sculptured 
remains oxbilfit several iilUn'iialious of superi- 
oriiy between them and the (Jajapati of 
■ Oris.‘-a. 

I The Ganapati or Kakaleya dynasty ruled at 
j Waiangul. Though near the frontier, and 
i now ill the Nizam’.s lerritoiy, it was once the 
I capital ofgriMt part o( tln^ N. Circai’s. 

! OftbeReddi laders of Condavir little is 
1 known. 

The succession of the buddhist rulers by 
the Chalnkya of Rajabmnn<lry, the subse- 
(pient sway of the (jianapati, Verna Reddi 
and Ray(*l of Bijanagar, together with their 
i'ontests and the various relations between 
them, are little known and may yet be amply 
elueidated by existing remains. See InsiU’ip- 
tions. Kaksbivatu, Clmlukya, India. See 
Kalinga, Ki isbna, 546. 

KALINGA or IJvva ehcttu, Tel. Dil- 
Icnia speciosa, Thnnb^ 

KALINGA MU, Tkl. Wrightia autidy- 
senterieu, R. Rr. 

KALINGAPATAM, a sea-port town in 
the district of Ganjam, in long. 8" 15' E., and 
lat. 18* 14' N. 

KALINGA BAJA, see Inscriptions. 
KALINGA RASIITRA GADDA or 
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Dompa rashtrakam, Tel. Globba, sp» Per- 
haps Q. bulbifera, i, 78, whieh is common 
in the hills of the Gircars. 

KALIN GU, M ALKAL., ‘Tam. Any tuber- 
ous root. 

KALINGULA, Tam. A sluice, a weir, or 
waterway, constructed in the bunds or dams of 
tanks to permit the escape of surplus water 
and thus guard against the accumulating 
waters overflowing the softer parts of the dam. 
Chadr is the Hindi name for thus. 

KALIN JAR, a fort in liundelkund, see 
Inscriptions. 

KALINJI, Hind. Nigella seed. 

KALI-PUJA, see Kali. 

KALI RAI, Guz., Hind. Mustard seed. 
^ KALI RATRI, see Maha Devi. 

KALI KING, Pan.j. Quercus dilatata, 
Lindl, 

KALI SALSOLA, Ilerba salsola kali 
(Sueda, spec)i grows plentifully at Lahore, 
where it is oflieiual. — Dr. Ilonighcrger, p. 
294. 

KALI SARSON, Hind. Siaapis dicho- 
toma. 

KALISH in his commentary on Leviticus 
xxiii, has treated fully on human sacrifices 
Though there is no apparent connection 
between serpent-worship and human sacrifices, 
these have usually eo-oxisted. 

KALI SlIAMRALl, Duk. Gendarussa 
vulgaris. 

KALI SIND comes from Rangri, and its 
petty branch, the vSotlwin from Raghoo-ghur. 
There are four rivers called Sind in India, 
first the Sind or Indus ; the Little Sind ; the 
Kali Sind, or “ black river and the Sind 
rising at Latoti, on the plateau west and 
above Scrongc. 

KALI SIRIN, Pan.j. Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth, 

KALISJAM, Hind., or W'odicr maram, 
Tam. Odina wodier. 

KALI-SIWAL, Hind. Araarantus anar- 
dana. 

KALI SURDH, a river of Gwalior. 

KALITHI NAR, Tam. ? A fibre from a 
species of Ficus. 

KALI TORI, Hind. Luflii acutnngula. 

KALI TULSI, Hind. Ocimum busilicum. 

KALIUM, also Kali nietall, Gkr. Potas- 
sium. 

KALIUN, Hind. Chama3rops ritchiana. 

KALIUN, Hind., of Salt Range, &c. See 
Kilu. 

KALIVE CHETTU,Tkl. Carissa diffusa, 
R. i, 689, IT, /c., 427. 

KALI VEEM, Duk. Stizolobium altissi- 
mum. 

KALIYA, Sans. A serpent ; from kala, 
to move. 
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KALI YOGA, th« ironic fourth age of 
the hindoos, begins, according to some, 3101 
years before Christ. It is estimated by Bun- 
sen, to have commenced B. o. 986 or 866, by 
others is supposed to have begun on Friday, 
1 8th February, 3102 u. c., and is to last alto-' 
gether 432000 years, when all existing forms 
having become delineated are to be dissolved ; 
of 432000 years, 3101 had expired on the 
14th March a. D. 1. The Kali yoga of the 
hindoos is the present age of the world. The 
actual period of the world’s existence, accord- 
ing to the astronomical Calculation of the 
hindoos, commenced 3102 years before Christ, 
on tho 20th February, at 27 min., 30 seconds 
past two o’clock. Kali yuga year, according 
to Wilson and Lassen, commenced B. c. 3102. 
“ The Kali Yug, or Iron Age, has now, lasted 
for five thousand years. Tho Purana and 
other Shastra, have stated that during that 
ago there will arise many new persuasions and 
religious systems, whic.h must all be regarded 
as spurious heresies. The sect of tho Wula- 
bhacharya is only four hundred years old. It 
has thus originated within the Kali age, in 
the same way that the followers of Dadu and 
ofSadhu, the Ram-suehi, tho Ram Nandi, 
the Sehtyauaiidi, and otlier sects have all 
arisen within tho Kali age, and must all, in 
accordance with the declarations of the hindoo 
Shastra, be declared heterodox.” — fVilson ; 
Bunsen^ VoL iii, pp. 511 and 547 ; Warren, 

KALIYA DAMANA,Sans. Fromkaliya, 
the name of a snake ; and dninana, subductiou. 

KALIZAR, Duk., also kawatunti, Hind., 
Clitorea ternatea. 

KALIZAR-KI-J AR, Hind., the root of 
Clitoria ternatea. 

KALI ZEWAR, Hind, Bupleurum mar- 
ginatum. 

KALI ZIRI, Duk., Guz. Nigella indica. 
Fleabane,alsoVernonia aQthclmintica,or Serra- 
tula anthelmintica, also Aplotaxis candicans. 

KALJANGA, Hind. Aquila nasvia, Gmel, 

KALA, Ger. Lime. 

KALKALIN, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

KALKAS, Arab. Colocasia antiqum iim, 
Schott. 

KALKA. The country of the Kalka is 
ancient Mongolia. Mr. T. W. Atkinson’s 
wanderings led him to tho Gobi, whose vast 
steppes, sandy deserts and high mountain 
chains give a peculiar character to this region. 
In a few situations he observed the bare poles 
of the conical yourt of tho Kalka— indicat- 
ing their hunting stations. The small and 
picturesque lake of Ikeougoun lies in the 
mountains to the north of Sanghindalai, and is 
held in great veneration by the Kalka. They 
erect a small wooden temple on the shore and 
by offering up milk, butter and tho fat of the 
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animals, whicb they burn on the little altars. 
The large rock in the lake is with them a 
sacred stoue, on which some rude figures are 
traced. The yourt of these people are con- 
structed like those of the Kirghis, and covered 
with felt ; but the internal arrangements 
differ. Opposite the doorway, a small low 
table is placed, on which stand copper idols and 
several small metal vas(\s. The Mongol are 
divided into several aimak or tribes. The 
largest that of Kalku, divided between four 
khans, who bear the following titles : — 

(а) Tushtu khhn, living on the banks of 
the Upper Selenga. 

(б) Tsetsen khan, living to the east of 
Kiakhta, near the river Keroulnii. 

(c) Jnssaktu khan, residing on the south- 
ern foot of the Altai mountains, on the banks 
of the Jabakun. 

(d) Sain Noin, living in the Steppe of 
Gobi to the south of Ourga. 

The Mongol, like the Bashkir, the Kiil- 
muk and Kirghis, fcdriuk mare’s milk, and 
some even camel’s milk. Bergman observes, 
that the excessive use of mare’s milk can.^^es 
pain in the eyes. Tlie, country about lake 
Koko Nor is inhabited by the Klutli, Torgat, 
Kulka and Klioit. 'J'his country is to tlic 
west of the Chinese province of Kan-sou ; on 
the west it is hounded by Tibet ; on the 
south, by the Cliineso provinee of S/.u-te,ho- 
uan ; on the north by Sou-teheou and Ngaii-si, 
and is about 2,000 li in exteuU From the 
principal encampment to Veking, is o,700 li. 
The Mongol of Koko Nor came from the 
north-west ; they dwell in felt tents, and lead 
a nomade life. They sow hut little corn ; 
their flocks supply them with meat, which is 
their principal food. Sclingsky, a district of 
the Russian empire, is situated upon the fron- 
tiers of China immediately adjoining the 
district of Po-la, of the division Clic-ling-tcha- 
poo, of the country of the Kalka. It is above 
two hundred li in extent ; the country hilly 
throughout, but there are no very high 
mountains. The Mon go w or Mongol are 
a numerous people, and o(a;upy a large extent 
of country, from Sclingsky to the Kalgam, 
which signifies the everlasting wall, or the 
great wall of China. From this wall they 
stretch themselves northward as far as the 
river Amoor, and from the Amoor westward 
to the Bekall Sea or lake, where they 
border with the territories of the Kon-ta-sha, 
(Tsevang-Rahdaii or prince of the Black Kal- 
rnuk.) On the south they are bounded by a 
nation called Tongut, among whom the Dclai- 
Lama has his residence. In former times the 
Mongol were troublesome neighbours to the 
Chinese, against whoso incursions the great 
wall was built. Kam-hi, emperor of Chiua, 
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was the first who subdued these hardy Tartarsi 
which he effected more by kind usage and 
humanity than by the sword. Tor these people, 
are great lovers of liberty. Chao-mo-to, a 
place signalized by the final defeat and extipra- 
tion of the rebel Koeur-tan (Kal-dan) is the 
Chuo-me-do of D’Anville. This battle between 
the Cliineso and Eleuth, under the Kaldau, 
uncle to Tsc-vang-Rahdan, the reigning prince, 
occurred in 1696, ^nd is related by Moyriac 
de Milla in his Ilistoire do la Chine. Staun- 
ton’s translation tells that the Kalka Tartar 
formerly composed a numerous tribe consisting 
of inure than six huiidretl thousand families, 
inhabiting to the north of the Mogul Tartar. 
The Kalka live under tents along the banks 
of the rivers which water their country, that 
of Kalka-pira, though one of the smallest, and 
at present one of the least freciueuted, has 
given its name to the whole nation. The 
war which the king of the Eleuth, (the Kal- 
dan, uncle to Tsc-\ang-Rahilan) carried on in 
1()88, against the Kalka, almost destroyed the 
whole nativn. To avoid the pursuit of a 
sn])(*rior oiuany, tliey begged the assistance of 
the Chinese arms and oUered to submit to the 
empire. Kang-hi undertook their defence, 
conquered [delcated] (he king of the Eleuth, 
and kept the Kalka Tartar under his domi- 
nion, afte!- having confei red upon theii* princes 
dilVerent titles oi' honour. Tsc-vang-Rah-dan 
was the eliicf of ih(‘ most enn.^idcrablo branch of 
the Eleuth or Kalnnn; Tartar ; and although 
it suited the empui’or of China’s policy to 
speak slightingly and even contemptuously of 
him, ho was undoubtedly one of tlic most 
powerful priiic(is of Asia, and in the war 
which soon after hroki'. out between the Kal- 
rnuk and the. Chinc^e, he appears to have 
been completely successful. The hostilities 
w^erti renewed under his son and successor. 
The glory of ;i final concjnesl ov(m* this power- 
ful and w'arlike tribe, wliich Kang-hi and his 
successor sought in vain, was however reserved 
for his grandson, the emperor Kieii-long, who, 
in the year 17o9, re<lue.ed them into complete 
subjection, and as the Tnrgut tendered a 
voluntary submission a few years after, tho 
Avhole of the Kalmuk or Eleuth tribes may, 
with little if any exception, be considered as 
included within the limits of the Chinese em- 
peror ever since that period. — 7’. tV, Atkin- 
aoriy Oriental and Western Siberia^ pp. 441, 
443, 445 ; Tinikoioshi^ s Journey to JPekingy 
VoL i, pp. 42 to 52 ; Fol, ii, pp. 269 to 27 i ; 
Staunton's Narrative^ pp. 9-10, 22 to 43. 

KALKA8UNDA, Bexg. Cassia sophora, 
Linn., W. A, 

KALKI, In this avatar of Vishnu he is to 
appear in the form of a white horse. It has 
not yet occurred,— A/ ooFa* Pantheon* See 
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AxmuMtTiV Avtotara, India, Inaorip- 

tions, Kama, Eaiahna, Kurma, Man-Lion, 
Karnsingba; Bnma, Kamiaeeram, Sakti, Tii- 
pati, yaTnan^^ Varaha, Vishnu, 

ILALKOLI or Kankol of Kaghan,£leagiiua 
conferta. 

KALKOON or Turkey Isles, lio to the 
northward of the Kangeaii group, and extend 
to lat. 6* 10' N. 

KALKOOK, seeBazeegar ; Nut. 

KALKUT, Hind., of Kaghau, Viburnum 
foe tens. 

KALL-ALIN, Tam. Ficus iufectoria. 

KALLA, Hind. Toddy : Kallal, Toddy- 
drawer. 

KALL-ALTAM, Tam. Ficus infectoria, 
jyUlde, 

KALLA BANS, Hind. Bumbusa arundi- 
nacea. 

KALLA BANTRU, see India. 

KALLADI or Kallari. Predial slaves of 
Malabar. See Polyandry. 

KALLAGOUK ISLAND, in lut, 15® 34' 
12" N., long. 97' 38" ; in the opening of tlio 
gulf of Martaban, is a small island, rising 
about 150 feet above the sea, with few 
trees and with a small skirting shore, with 
indenting bay, in which mangroves grow. It 
has also the name of Curlew island, when 
the Editor visited it in 1863, it had only, as 
inhabitants, the labourers’ quarrying stones 
for the light'houso at Cape Negrais. Its 
rock is granite. 

KALLAL ? Palm-wine drawers, from the 
Tkl., Kallu, palm wine. 

KALLAMI, see Japan. 

KALLANIJ, Kaun., thieves, the Collerie 
of the early English writers. 

KALLAR, Hind. Saline impregnation of 
soil. 

KALLA RAVI, or Ravi, Tel. Ficus 
religiosa, Linn^ a syn. of Aswattha. Kalla, 
signilies eyes. 

KALLEKKA, see Katiow. 

KALLI ? Cyuaiichum viminale. 

KALLI, T AM. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

KALLI AN, see Kalian, Koli. 

KALLI CllEMUDU, Tel. ’Euphorbia 
tirucalli, TAnn, 

KA.LLIG-1KON, one of the names given 
by Ptolemy to the Promontory of Koru, or 
Kalli medu, opposite Ceylon. 

KALLI MALAIAN, Tam. Caralluma 
adsceudens. 

KALLI-MEDU, Tam. Lit. Cactus emi- 
nence, is the Point Calimere of the English. 

KALLINJI, a weight used in Ceylon for 
pearls, supposed, like the chow, to contain 
320 fraction^ parts. One kallinji is equal 
to 20 manjadi, each containing Vj- grains troy. 
— Diet, 
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KALLI NUDB^Tji . river hear D^bund 
in Saharunpoor, runs past Bio^lundshaluy near 
Gaugheree in Allygurh, near Danpodr imd 
near Khodagung in Futtehghur. See K^-. 
nadi, 

KALLI SINDH river runs near Peeplia. 
in Sohore, near Tappah in Gwalior, and near 
Surkaii^ee in Kotali. See Kali ; Sind. 

KALLI YON, a Persian pipe, in which, 
the smoke is drawn through water, by means 
of a stalk about two feet long, iustead of a 
pipe or snake of twelve or fourteen, as with 
the Indian hookah. These, however, are 
of two sorts ; the Kurnyce and Dastah, or 
snake and hand Kallyun ; the one having 
a long pliant snake, similar to the hookah of 
India made of leather ; and the other being, 
as its name denotes, held in the hand, 
and smoked through a short tube, often made 
of gold or silver, and beautifully enamelled.— 
Frasefs Journey into Khorasan, p, 62 ; 
Fottinger's Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde.p. 210. See Kalljan. 

KALLOO, Tam., Tel. Palm wine. 

KALLOW MOWjMalyala. A tree which 
grows to above sixteen inches in diameter 
and twenty feet in height. Its nut is food 
for monkeys and other forest animals, the 
wood is used for various purposes, but is of 
little value. — Edye M C. 

KALL PASill, Tam. Lichen rotuu- 
datus. 

KALLU, Tam ? Dolichos uniflorus, Lam, 

KALLUI, see Kilat 

KALLU-KUTIGA, Kahn., a stono'Cutter, 
a stone mason. 

KALLUMATADA-AYYA Kahn., a 
Lingamite priest. 

KALLU WANDERU, Presbytes cepha- 

lopterus. 

KALL VALEl MUNNI, Tam. Canna 
Indica. 

KALLYAN, Hind, of Kashmir, a sort of 
liukka corrupted from ghulian, Arabic for a 
hukka. See Kalliyon, 

KALKACHCHAN, Mal. Stone-cutter. 

KALM, Hind. Grus cincrea, the craue of 
of Europe and India. See Kalang. 

KALM AH, A UAH. The mahomedan creed. 
Muhomedauism comprises five divine com- 
mands, 1st — Kalmah parhua, or confession 
of faith ; 2nd — Namaz karna, or prayers ; 
3rd. — Roza rakhna, or fasting ; 4th— Zukat 
deua, or alips'giving ; 5th— Makkay ka haj 
karna, or pilgrimage to Mecca. See Kalamah. ' 

KALMIS WURTZEL, Gbr. Sweet 
flag. 

KALMUK, an Uzbek Tartar tribe whef 
returned at the close of the last contui?|^ 
from the Black Sea to their original seats, 
on the frontier of China. Many of the inhabi- 
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tants of Turkistan described to Lieut. Bumes 
their mode of travel. The migrants, reported 
at 100,000 families, advanced with their herds 
and docks, occupying in the breadth of the 
advancing column a journey of no less than 
three days, forced its way through all opposi- 
tion to the Dasht-i-kipchak north of the 
Jaxartes and reached the primeval seat of 
their ancestors at Yarkand and Eela. The 
mahomedans of Bokhara captured about I,dOO 
and made them slaves. The Kalrauk and the 
Uzbek are said to have sprung from one 
tribe, and this change of habitations has now 
mixed it with the Kazzak, a great tribe that 
once lay to the eastward of it ; and Kalinnk, 
Kazzak and Karghis arc now mingled together. 
Other instances of such voluntary and forcible 
migration have occurred in Affghauistan within 
the nineteenth century though on a smaller 
scale than the above. After the English 
mission had loft Herat, the vizier Yar Maho- 
med pressed Ibrahim khan of Gour, who hud 
7,000 families of Tayinuni under his rule, 
and after having completely devastated the 
country which they occupied, Yar Mahomed 
removed them to Herat where he established 
some in the city and the remainder in llio 
suburbs. Subsequently to this, in the begin- 
ning of 1846, when Yar Mahomed marched 
with his army in the direction of the Murgh- 
ab, on the banks of which river some 
Hazara Zeidnat were encamped, they de- 
camped into the Persian territory, and iVsof- 
ud-Dowlah gave them the village of Karez on 
the frontier of Herat, After the removal of 
Asof-ud-Dowlah, however, at the close of 
1846, Yar Mahomed marched against the 
small Uzbek khanats in the north of Khora- 
san, and attacked and defeated the Hazarah 
chief Karim Dad khan, in the open country 
of Killah-nun. Yar Mahomed encamped 
upou the field of battle, and in the space of 
eight days collected ten thousand fauiilies of 
the Hazarah Zeidnat whom he removed from 
their native soil to that part of the district of 
Herat, reaching from Obch to Goiau, where 
he settled them on the banks of the Herri 
Rud. By these forced migrations of tlie 
Taymuni and Hazarah, the Herat princi- 
pality became moi-e populous than it had been 
previously to the siege of Herat in 1838, and 
Yar Mahomed obtained the further advantage 
of keeping under his eye the most turbulent 
inhabitants of his dominions. He made excel- 
lent soldiers of those Eiinak, and by thedr 
amalgamation with tho Affghans it became 
almost impossible for the former to betray 

As another, though more remote instance, 
it may be mentioned that the dynasty which 
founded Mmedabad, erected it out of the 
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ruins of Chandravati^ and not only eclipsed if, 
but also Anhulwarra, the more ancient capital 
of Guzerat. When Ahmed, the grandson of 
the apostate Jaka, better known in history 
under his mahomedan name of Wujeh-ul- 
Moolk, determined to immortalize himself by 
a new capital, the site he chose was the 
residence of a Bhil community, whose 
marauding exploits were the terror of the 
coiintiy ; in order to commemorate its extir- 
pation, he disregarded its local disadvantages, 
aud the city rose upou an uninteresting, 
unhealthy, low flat, on the banks of the 
Sabermaty. Not conteut with transporting 
the materials of Chandravati, he resolved 
that its soul as well as body should migrate, 
that the population should follow the spoilr 
of the temples and the dwell iugs. Another 
general migration was once attempted 
Mahmud, the Ghiliji, who resolved that 
Dellii should take root on the Vindya hills, 
but Mandoo and Ahraedabad shared the like 
fate, — Ferrtvr'^s Hist, of Affghans^ p. 486 ; 
To(Vs Travels^ p. 129 ; Cunningham's 
Ilislory of the Sikhs, p. 258. See Kalka, 
Mongol, Kazzak, Jews, Vikrumajita, India. 

KALNA, see Liiiga. 

KALNEH, M. de Breses, one of the Pre- 
sidents of the Royal Academy in Paris, sup- 
poses that Kalneh stood on the side of Ctesi- 
phon. — Mig?ia7i's Travels, p. 73. 

KALNEH, an ancient town on the Kha- 
bur river. 

KAMO.HABARALEYA.GASS, Singh. 

Maercightia buxifolia, Ters. 

KALOE of Sumatra. Cliiua grass. 

KALO JAM, also Kalo-jamuii, Beng. 
Eugenia jarnbolana, Lam. 

K A LOO-K A DOOM B AIRE YA-GASS, 

SiNGi*. Diospyros oppositi folia, Thw, 

KAJ/)-KERA, Beng. Capparis brevis- 
pina, L.C. 

KALO-KUNCI'I, Bkng. Abrus preca- 
torius, Linn, 

KALO M1]GHA, Beng. Andrographis 
paniculata, Wail. 

KALON, or Kelu, Hind,, of Chamba, 
Chenab and Ravi. Cedrus deodara, deodar or 
Hiraulayan cedar. 

KALONJA, Hind. Nigella indica. 

KALOOCHIA, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, of extreme height 25 feet, cir- 
cumference 2^ feet, and height from grounp 
to tho intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It is used for posts and ploughshares and is 
burnt for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

KALOO-MIDEREYA-GASS, Singh. 
Diospyros qiimsita, Thwaites, 

KAL OOWARA GASS, Singh. Dioipy- 
ros ebenum, Linn. 

EALOBA, ft dynastic title of former 
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rulers in Siud. They sprung from Adam 
shah, a Beluchi religious man of a« d. J450. 
They received a jaghire from Aurungzeb in 
170d, and were made naibs of Tatta in 1735. 
They were transferred to Persia by the treaty 
with Nadir shah. The dynasty ended 
in 1788 by the succession of the Talpiir. 
According to Captain Postans, the Kalora 
were a tribe of wandering religious mendi- 
cants, who for nearly three centuries had been 
settled in Sind and about the year a. d. 1 450. 
Adam shah, a Baluch of this tribe, obtained 
fame as a devout man, and from him the 
dynasty arose. They were overthrown by tlie 
Talpur in 1768, (or 1 788.) — BvTnes\Posian'$ 
Personal Narrative^ pp, 164-5. 

KALO SHIM, Bkng. Canavalia virosa, 

It. ^ 

KALO TULSI, Beng. Ocimura sanctum, 
Linn, 

KALOVI, SuMATKA. China grass. 

KALPA, Sans., the bright half of a day 
of Brahma. A creation or formation, a cycle 
of years. In hindoo thcogony, at the end 
of every Kalpa (Creation), all things are 
re-absorbed in the deity, who, in the interval 
of another creation, reposes himself on the 
serpent Sesha (duration), who is also tcrme<i 
Auanta (endless). In hindoo astronomy, a 
Kalpa is an age of time : a day of Brahma, 
4,320 millions of years. Amongst the bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, it is the period of a mundane 
revolution. — Wilson; Warren, Kala San- 
hUa ; Hardy's East. Mon., p. 437. 

KALPA, IliND ? Andrographis pauicu- 
lata, also Portulaca oleracea. 

KALPA DRUM A, see Iridra. 

KAL PASHI or Kalpasi, Tam. A 
valuable diuretic, identified by Ainslie with 
the Lichen rotundatus of Bottler ? It is the 
Pathar-ka-Phul, Hind.,' or rock flower, and 
Henna-Ul-Koresli, Arab. Its value as a 
diuretic is especially when applied as a poul- 
tice over the kidneys. 

KALPA SUTRA, see Jain. 

KALPA-TREE, amongst the budd’hists 
a magical tree, that gave whatever was desired 
^Hardy's East. Mon., p. 437. 

KAL’R, Hind. A saline efflorescence : 
the reh of Hindoostan, detrimental to cultiva- 
tion. It is also a saline earth yielding salt- 
petre ; also earth impregnated with reh, 
but also means a soil which remedies the reh, 
used by dhobies for washing. 

KALRATHI, Hind. Guj ran walla rohi is 
land mixed with kankar. 

KALRl-LUN, Hind. Salt reduced in the 
process of making saltpetre. 

KALTIIAUN, Hind. Bignonia suaveo- 
lens, also Ehretia serrata. 

KALTINA, a river of Lucknow. 
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KALU, a pass in the Hindu Kush 13,400 
miles above the sea, near Bamian. That a city 
was here situated in ancient times is proved 
by the position of Bamian, on the high road 
from India to Bactria, — lying as a valley at 
right angles to the path, and between the two 
passes of Kalu and Ak-rohai, — two passes in 
the Hindoo Koosh, between which runs the 
pass of Bamian, 

KALU, Guz. Oyster. 

KALU, Beng. A maker and vendor of 
oil by caste. 

KALU ATT ANA, Singh. Thorn apple. 

KALUCHO, Hind. Ilex dipyrena. 

KALUDUMUM, Tam. A tree with 
remarkably heavy and veiy close grained 
wood, much resembling English pear tree 
wood ; it grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve 1o fifteen feet long : 
it is used for purposes where strength is 
required. Edye imagined it to be not very 
durable, or that it is not to be procured in any 
quantity, as it was but little known. — Edye^ 
Forests o f Malabar and Ganara, 

KALU DURU, vSiNGH. Nigella seed, 

KALU GACIICHA or Bhavanji chettu, 
Tel, Psoralea corylifolin, Z., Br. 

KALUGORU, Tei,. Stereospermum 
chelouoides, IV .? I. 

KALUGUDTJ or Garugu chettu, Tel. 
Garugu pinnata, /?. 

KALUI, Sumat. Boohmeria nivea. 

KALUI rind, sec Kelat. 

KALUKA, see Kyan. 

KALU-KRANLIGA, Tel. The name 
means stone or rock Pongamia.” 

KALU-MAWUL TETIYA, Singii. Gui- 
laudina bonduc, Linn., IV A. 

KALUM B of Mozambique. Colombo root. 

KALUMBT, Sansc. Basellaalba. 

KALUMEDERIYE, Singh. Calamander 
wood. Diospyros hirsula. 

KALUNA, Hind. Hardy rice, sown in 
unirrigated land. 

KALUNCIT, Hind. Nigella indica. 

KALUNGU, Malay. Tin. 

KALUNJEN, Duk., Hind. Nigella sativa. 

KALUPNATH or Malm Titu, Bkng., 
Hind., great bitter Andrographis pauicu- 
lata. 

KALURANA, Singii. Helleborus niger. 

KALUSA. On the first night of the Das- 
sara festival at Parviitiy, the Kalasa, or sacred 
water jar, is cleansed, and consecrated by the 
ofiiciating brahmins ; this vessel being con- 
sidered as a symbol of the goddess, for the 
principal object of worship during the Uassara^ 
and bears three curious signs, according lb 
tho three principal castes of brahmins ; these 
are hieroglyphic figures, denoting the character 
and attributes of Doorga, and so truly are their 
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forms Egyptian that many learned writers 
have engaged, from their coincidence, to prove 
the identity of tho hiudoo ceremonies of the 
Dassara, with those which celebrate the 
inundations of the Nile. — Postan's Western 
IndiOf Vol. \\i pp* 165-6. 

KALUWI, Sumatra. The nettle Boeh- 
merin nivea, of which excellent twine, called 
piilas, is made. It grows to the height of 
about four feet, has a stem imperfectly ligne- 
ous, without branches. When cut down, 
dried, and beaten, tho rind is stripped olf, ainl 
then twisted as we do (ho hemp Dr. Kox- 
burgh introdu(!ed it into India and expressed 
the opinion, that so soon as a method should be 
discovered of removing a viscid matter found 
to adhere to the libros, the Kaluwi hemp or 
pulas, would supersede every other inateriah — 
Marsden's Sumafta^ p. 91. 

KALU UTTANA,Tkl. Datura faafuosa, 
Mill.i Roxh, 

KALU VERE, Sinoti. Ebony. 

KALWARAGII or Kedvaku, Tam. See 
Natchenny. 

KALWIT, Dkk., the Antilope 

cervicapra, Pallas. 

KAL-WO()UA*G ASS, Diospyros chenum, 
Linn. 

KALYA, see Cfiha. 

KALYA-DAH, a famous ghaut at Brind* 
abun, where Kulya-nag (lie bhiek serpent, 
infested the waters of the Jumna. — 7V. of 
H\nd.i Vol. ii, /h 

KALYAN, Chnlukya : Kalinni. 

KALYAN A lC(l I. ASA of the JSlmnjamalla 
family. See Inscription^, p. 382. 

KALYAR, or kalar, Hind., of Hazara, 
Baiihinia variegat.a. 

KALYATTI, Hind. Smut., on the 
Triticnm mstivuin, wheat. 

KALZANG, Hind. Chrysanthemum Indi- 
cum. 

KAM, Hind. Nauclca pnrvifolia, 

KAM, SCO Kama. 

KAMA, among'^t tho hindoo deities, takes 
the place of Cupid. Ananga is a poetical 
epithet of the liiinhx) Cupid, literally in- 
corporeal ; from a, privativt* ; and anga, a 
])ody. This hindoo deity appear.^ evidently 
to bo the same with tho Grecian Eros and tho 
Roman Cupido : but tho Indian description 
of his person and arms, his family, attendants, i 
and attributes, has miw and peculiar be.mties. 
According to the mythology of the hindoos, 
he was the son of Maya, or tho general 
attracting power, and married to Reti, or 
Atfection ; and his bosom friend is Vassantha 
or Spring. He is repre.seuted as a beautiful 
youth, sometimes conversing with his mother 
and consort in the midst of his gardens and 
temples ; sometimes riding by moonlight on a 
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parrot or lory, and attended by dancing girls 
or nymphs, the foremost of whom bears his 
standards which are a fish on a red ground. 
His favourite place of resort is a tract of 
country around Agra, and principally the 
plains of Matra ; where Krishna also, and the 
nine Gopia, who are clearly the Apollo and 
Muses of tho Greeks, usually spent tho night 
in music and dancing. His bow of sugar- 
cane, or flowers, with a string formed of bees, 
and his live arrow.s, each pointed with an 
Indian blossom of a heating quality, are equally 
new ami beautiful. He has at least tweuty- 
three names, most of which are introduced in 
a hymn by Sir W. Jone.s, that of Kam or 
Kama, signities desire, a sense which it also 
bears in ancient and modern Persian. And 
is possible, that the words Dipuc and Cupid, 
which have (bo same signification, may have 
the same origin ; since we know that the old 
Etruscans, from wliom great part of tho 
Roman Inngunge ami religion was derived, 
and whose system had a near alfinity with 
that of the Persians and Indians, used to 
write their lines alternately forwards and 
backwards, as fm rows are made by the plough. 
The Indian Maya, or, ns tho word is explained 
by some hindoo scholars, * the first inclination 
of the godhead to diversify himself,’ such is 
their phrase, by erecting worlds, is feigned to 
ho tho mother of universal nature and of all 
tho iurorior gods, as a Kashmiri.an informed 
w'hen he was asked why Kama or Love was 
repn'sented as her son. But tho word Maya, 
or delusion, has a more subtle or recondite 
sense in tho Vedanta philosophy ; where it 
signities tho system of perceptions, whether 
of secondary or primary qualities, which tho 
deity was believed, by Epicharmus, Plato, 
and many truly pious people, to raise by his 
omnipresent spirit in the minds of his creatures, 
hut which had not, in their opinion, any 
existence independent of mind. Maya or Ada 
Maya, is a name of Lakshrai : she is thus the 
gon(‘ral attracting power ; the mother of all ; 
the Sacti, or energy, of Vishnu, tho personi- 
fication of Spirit, she, as attraction, unites all 
inatt(*r, producing love in .'inimatcd nature, and 
in physics, tho harmonization of atoms. Kama 
or Love, i.s her offspring, and is united in 
marriage to Reti, or Affection, tlie inseparable 
attendant on tho tender passion ; and in 
fiiendship toVasnnt’ha, (commonly pronounced 
Bassanth,) or Spring, denoting Love’s season, 
but literally in n'gard to the time when most 
animals are impregnated and vegetables burst 
into existence, and metaphorically touching 
the early portion of man’s passage through 
life. There is au allegory of Kama being an 
avatara or son of Krishna, by Rukmeni, other 
names of Vishnu and Lakshmi, and this is a 
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far<li€r instance of the correspondenco of that accordingly feign the Ghumpa to he sadly 
goddess with the Roman Venus, the mother mortified at this neglect. They have, how*** 
of Cupid.v His riding or dancing by moon* ever, afforded it consolation, dedicating it to 
light, allude to the love-inspiring serenity of Krishna, the black deity, as they, contrary to 
the time ; such niglits, about Agra, and in the some European poetical naturalists, consider 
southern parts of India, affording after the the union of yellow and black peculiarly 
heat and tumult of the day, a delicious quiet heautiful. Krishna is mostly seen profusely 
feeling of happiness not easily communicated decorated with garlands of flowei-s. The 
nor conceivable by the mere experience of Chumpa is farther consoled by the preference 
the unsettled cloudy skies of nortlieru lati- it has obtained in bedecking the glossy locks 
tudes. *lhG banner of Kama, a hsh on a red of black haired damsels, as ji)st noticed, also in 
ground, and hivS vahaii or vehicle, a parrot or the following stanza, literally translated from 
luri, have doubtless their allusions, the for- the Sanskrit : — That thou art not honour- 
mer possibly to the stimulating nature of that ed by the ilUlisposed bee, why, Oh ! Cham- 
species of food, stirring the blood to aid Kam- paka ! dost thou so heavily lament ? The locks 
deos ends ; and, perhaps, the ensanguined of lotos-cyed damsels, resembling the fresh 
(^olouring and extreme beauty of the Jori, and dark clouds adorning the sky ; let these 
like the fish (and the dove of western my- embellish thee — {As. Miscell(i?n/y V'ol. u.) Wc 
thology) its supposed aphrodisiac tendency will here add another couplet, from the same 
as food, may have had a share in guiding a works, a translation from the Rrij dialect ; 
selection of attributes for the ardent deity, promising, that liiiidoo ladies sometimes wear 
riie soft affection and fahltnl constancy of the a little mirror, culled chuvy, of polished metal, 
dove may have weighed with the Greeks, al- in a ring on the tonih, and that the lotos is 
though constancy may not, pcnliaps, be, in the emblem of female beauty. Krishna, who 
strictness, a striking (dnirnctcristic of love, hatl concealed liis passion from the parents of 
Kama’s five arrows are each tifiped with the a damsel whom ho secretly visited, unfortu- 
nately chanced to find her in the midst of her 
relations ; how great his distress ! He was 
averse to departing without expressing his 
passion, words were debarred, both were 
embarrassed, love prompted : — 

“Ho, with snlute of deference due, 

A lotos to Ids forehead prcfct; 

She rais’d her mirror to his view, 

And turn’d it inward to her breast/’ 

The Amer, mentioned iu the extract from 
the hymn, is also called Amra, and Amla, 
and is said by some to he the mango fiowor. 
Dry Nagkeser is also called Kesara : it is a 
handsome flower, with yellow and white 
petals. The Bela is a beautiful species of 
jasmin. Among a refined people, advan- 
tageously situated in a low latitude, we natu- 
rally expect to find love, in its vast variety of 
relations, no inconsiderable portion of their 
occupation and amnscmeiit. Books and tales 
oil amatory topics are very abundant ; and, 
in common life, allusions are constantly occur- 
ring to Kama and his excitations. It will be 
re(;oller.ted, tliat Kama is the son of Krishna j 
who being Vishnu, is called, Mndhava.— 
(7'he Hindoo Tanthcon, pp.' 449 to 451.) 
Whether we consider tiiis universal deity 
(alike, through all ages aud all climes, the 
object of the hero’s, tlie lilockbead’s and the 
wise man’s invocation), as Anteros with his 
leaden arrow ; or as the beauteous Eros with 
his golden dart ; as the Egyptian Horus with^ 
the wings of the Etesian winds, or as the 
hindoo adored Eamdeo, with bee-struug bow 
aud flower-tipped aiTow, whcUior we eon- 
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Diossom ot a tiower, winch is devoted to, and 
supposed to preside over, a sense : the flowers 
are of a heating, inflaming quality j aud arc 
named, and well described, in these lines of 
the hymn, by Sir William Jones, which paint 
Vasanta preparing tlio how aud shafts for his 
miscliicvous friend : 

‘ He bends the luscious canc, and twists tlie string 
With bees, how sweet! but, ah I how keen their sting! 
lie with five tlow’iets tips their ruthles.s darts, 

Wliieli through five stjuscs pierce onrajitur’d hearts: 
Strong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold ; 

Warm Aiiicr, nurs’d in heavenly inoiild; 

Dry Nagkoscr, in silver smiling; 

Hot ICitticum, our apTis{3 hegiiiliiig; 

And Inst, to kindle fierce the scorching fiame, 
Loveshaft, winch gods bright Bela name.” 

The Chumpa, or Champa, more classically 
called Chatnpaka, is the Michelia chamjnica 
of European hoinnists : it is of two sorts, | 
white and yellow, small, and in its foliage 
like an expanded rose-bud. Gardeners make, ! 
and expose in the shops, chaplets and long | 
strings of the blossoms, with which the hindoo 
women, on the supposition tliat its fragrance j 
excites favourable sensations iu llie votaries of 
Kama, decorate their hair and wear round 
their necks ; its potency is, however, so 
great, that nerves unaccustomed to it can 
scarcely hear its odour within doors. Another 
flower, commonly called inugri, or mogri, is 
of the same description, and may, perhaps, be 
one of these classically named in the hymn. 
The fragrance of the Chumpa is so veiy 
jtrong that bees refuse to extract honey from 
it, a circumstance that could not escape the 
keen eye -of the hindoo poets ; and they 
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aider him as the son of Jupiter, or Mars and 
Venus ; of Porus, the god of counsel, ^and 
Penia, the goddess of poverty ; of Coelus^and 
Terra, or of Zephyrus and Flora ; or as the 
son of Brahma, or of Vishnu, or Krishna, or 
which, heaven forefend, of Maya or illusion, 
this we know, 

“ Whate’er thy seat, whate’er thy name, 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim. 

Wreatby smiles and roseate pleasures, 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee universal king.'* 

The image of this god is represented as a 
beautiful youth, riding on a lori or parrot with 
emerald wings. He is supposed to be accom- 
panied by his consort Reti, or affection : 

Thy consort mild, affection ever true, 

Graces thy side her vest of glowing hue.’’ 

As with all hindoo deities^ Kama’s genea- 
logy is traced upwards to the sun, who is 
Brahm. Lakshmi, in a divine and mortal 
view, both as Maya and Rukmeni, is his 
mother, she is Vishnu’s wife, and is, his 
Sacti, or energy : Vishnu, or Krishna, Kama’s 
father, is the sun, the source, literally and 
figuratively, of warmth and union, affection 
and love. — (Moor, p. 437.) Professor Wilson 
tells us that, in hindoo thcogony, tho same 
sentiment was evinced in the creation of the 
world in Brahma and in Siva. Kama was 
scarcely created before he thought proper to 
make Brahma enamoured of his own daughter. 
Inspiring Siva with love for Parvati was a 
more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes 
by the object of his triumph— (p. 21.) The 
Makara which Kama bears on his banner is 
an aquatic monster something like the sign 
of the zodiac Capricoruus, — {Hind, Theaty 
ToL ii, p. 84.) 

What potent god, from Agra’s orient bow’rs 
Floats through the lucid air, whilst living flowers 
With sunny twine tho vocal arbours breathe 
Hail power unknown ! * * 

Know’st thou not me ? ♦ * * • 

Yes, son of Maya, yes, I know 
Thy bloomy shafts and cany bow. 

Cheeks with youthful glory beaming, 

Locks in braids ethereal streaming, 

Thy scaly standard, thy mysterious arms. 

And all thy pains and all thy charms. , 

God of each lovely sight, each lovely sound. 
Soul-kindling, world-inflaming, starry crown’d, 

Eternal K’ama ! Or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga give thee more delight ? 

What’er thy seat, whate’er thy name. 

Seas, earth, and air, thy reign proclaim ; 

, Wreathy smiles an roseate pleasures. 

Are thy richest, sweetest treasures. 

All animals to thee their tribute bring. 

And hail thee universal king. 

Thy eonsort mild. Affection ever true, 

Qraoei thy side, her vest of glowing hue, 
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And in her train twelve blooming girls advance, 
Through golden strings and knit the mirthful dance, 
Thy dreaded implements they bear. 

And wave them in the scented air, 

Each which pearls her neck adorning, 

Brighter than the tears of morning, 

Thy crimson ensign, which before them flies, 

Decks with new stars the sapphire skies. 

God of tho flow’ry shafts and flow’ry bow, 

Delight of all above and all below ! 

Thy lov’d companion, constant from his birth, 
I’hev’n clep’d Bessent, and gay Spring on earth, 
Weaves thy green robe and flaunting bow’rs, 
And from thy clouds draws balmy show’rs. 

He with fresh arrows fills thy quiver 
(Sweet the gift and sweet the giver !) 

And bids the many-plumed warbling throng 
Burst the pent blossoms with their song. 

He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees, how sweet! but ah, how keen their sting ! 
He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthless daits, 

Which thro’ five senses pierce enraptur’d hes^s : * 
Strong Churapa, rich in qd’rous gold. 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould, 

Dry Nagkeser, in silver smiling, 

Hot Kiticum our sense beguiling. 

And last, to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Loveshaft, which God’s bright Bela name. 

Ill the Tamil country, this hindoo deity is 
usually called Manmatha, or heai’t agitator. 
Manasija or heart-born, Ananga or the body- 
less. The last days of s'pring are dedicated to 
Kamdeva, the hindoo god of love. There 
is no city in the east where the adorations of 
the sex to Kamdeva are more fervent than in 
Udyapnra tho city of the rising sun.” On 
the 13th and 14th of Cheyt they sing hymns 
handed down by the sacred bards : “ Hail, 
god of tho flowery bow ? hail warrior with a 
fish on thy banner ? hail, powerful divinity, 
who oauseth the firmness of the sage to forsake 
l»im !” ‘‘ Glory to Madann, to Kama, the god 
of gods ; to him by whom Brahma, Vishnu, 
Siva, and Indra are filled with rapture. 
Kamadeva’s arrows are tipped with the 
flowers of Mesua ferrea ; Pandanus odora- 
tissimus : Mangifera iiidica. Calotropis gi- 
ganiea. — Tod's BajasthaHy Vol, i, p. 255; 
Sir IV. Jones' /is. Bes.y Vol. i, p. 221 ; 
Sir W, Jones' Hymn to CamdeOy Vol. xiii, 
pp, 237-9. See Greciau Mythology, Inscrip- 
tions, Osiris, Vahan, Caiiiu, Brahmadica, 
Karaeri, Koel. 

KAMA, Hind., of the Panjab, a farm 
laborer. 

KAMA, amongst the Singhalese buddhists 
evil desire, the cleaving to sensuous objects. 
— Hardy's East. Monach.y p. 437« 

HA-MA-A-P^, Burm. Azadirachta In- 
dica, i^d.y Juss. 

KAMA DENAVA, see Hindoo. 
KAMACHI KASSUVU, also Kamachi 
Pillu, Tam. Andropogon citratum ? A. 
schsenanthus, Lemon grass. 

KAMADENOU, signifies the desirable 
cow, she glvea all the nourishment tiiat can 
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be wished for ; according to Sonnerat her 
picture is placed in the temples of Vishnu 
where she fa represented with wipgs, having 
the head of a woman, three tails, and a little 
calf, which she suckles. — Sonnerat's Voyage^ 
p, 18. See Kama-dhenu. 

KAM A-KAMPA. 'J'o render the analogy 
perfect between the vessels emblematic of the 
Isis of the Nile and the Ganges, there is, 
amongst the hindoos of India, a festival sacred 
to the sage Agastya, who presides over the 
star Canopus, when the sun enters Virgo 
(Kaniya). The “Kamacum pa” is then per- 
sonified under the epithet Kumbhayoni, and 
the votary is instructed to pour water into 
a sea-shell, in which having placed white 
dowers and unground rice, turning his face 
to the south, he offers it with this invocation : 
“Hail, Kumbhayoni, born in the sight of 
Mitra and Varuna (the sun and water divini- 
ties), bi-ight as the blossom of the cusa (grass), 
who sprung from Agni (fire) and Maruta.” 

KAMADHENU, a wonderous cow, in 
Swarga, the world of the gods. 

KAMAKHYA, Sans, From kama, desire, 
and akhya, an appellation. 

KAMAKSIII, (Lust Eye) the sakti of 
Ekambeswara. 

KAMAL, Hind. Nelumbiura speciosum, 
Willd.t the lotus, amongst hindoos, the emblem 
of female beauty. 

KAMAL, Malay. Tamarindus indica, 
Linn, 

KAMALA, Beno. Gynaudropsis pen- 
taphylla. — D.C, 

KAMALA, also Padma, Sans. Nelum- 
bium speciosum also Nymphoca, species^ IF., 
See Brahma, Hirauyagharbha, luscriptious, 
Lakshmi. 

KAMALA or Kemal, or Kambal, Hind, 
of Jhilam, gum of Odina wodier. 

KAMALAH, Tam. A tree which very 
much resembles the Halmilile and Someudille 
wood of Ceylon ; its growth is about thirty 
feet long, and two feet in diameter ; it is 
‘used for much tho same purposes as the other 
jungle woods, in vessels and house work. — 
Edye^ Forest of Malabar and Canara, 

KAMA-LOKA, all the space below tho 
brahma-loka. 

KAMALAPHALA CHETTU, Tel. 
Citrus aurantium, L, Hill or Mandarin 
orange, an orange with loose skin. 

KAMALA YON I, see Brahma or Hira- 
nyagharbha. 

KAMALENDA, see Inscriptions. 

KAMALI, a name of Lakshmi. 

KAM ALOO, Hind. Dioscorea alata. 
Wioged Tara. Its tubers are oblong, brown 
on (lie surface, internally white, of a great 
ci^e. Besides the tubers, the proper roots of 
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all those plants are fibrous, springiDg chiefly 
fi'om and about the union of tlie stems with 
the tubers, and spreading in every direction* 
•^RiddelL 

KAMALQTTARA, Sans. Carthamus 
tinctoriuB, Linn,^ Roxb. 

KAMAL PHUL, Hind. Gentianakurroo. 

KAM-ALU, Hind. Dioscorea alata, Linn, 

KAMANAN also Manan, Malay. Frank- 
incense. 

KAMANCIII CHETTU, Tel. Solanum 
rubrum. Mill. 

KAMANCIII GADDI or Chippagaddi, 
Tel. Andropogon schoenanthus, Z., a fra- 
grant grass. 

KAMAND, Hind. Saccharum officina-' 
rum. 

KAMAON, a British province, situated 
in the tract of hills lying between the west- 
ern branch of the Gogra, known as the 
Kali-Naddi, and tho river Ram Ganga. 
Kamaon aud all the provinces to the west 
were ceded to the British on the 15th May 
1815, by a capitulation signed by Umr Siugh, 
by which the Sikhs retired to the east of 
the Kali-Naddi or Gogra. Kamaon district 
extends from lat. 28* 40' to 31* N., aud from 
L. 78“ to 81® East. For some timei the 
town of Almorah was recognised as the 
capital, but formerly Champawtee enjoyed 
that distinction. The face of the country is 
similar in (diaracter to that of the neighbour- 
hood, but it is less savage aud rough than 
Gliarwal. The hills are less lofty, and the 
valleys more susceptible of cultivation, and 
better cultivated. Tho people are said also to 
differ from the inhabitants of Gharwal and the 
states to the westward, they are of a softer 
and more effeminate nature, inclined to indo- 
lence, and are meek and enduring. It is 
further stated that the men are more engaged 
in domestic occupations while the agricultural 
labours are conducted by the women— -an 
unnatural division of duties which is said to 
have induced polygamy in a very prevailing 
degree, every one being anxious to secure for 
himself as many field labourers as possible. 
In general they seem to have made a much 
farther progress towards refinement, than 
their neighbours in their manners and cus- 
toms, even in their dress they approach more 
to the people of the low countries than those 
of the neighbouring hills. They generally 
wear cotton garments, and on their head a 
cotton cap instead of tho low country turban ; 
but those in tho low parts seldom wear any, 
of the woollen or hempen manufactures of the 
country. Kamaon has, as its rivers, the Kalee, 
Gooree, Bishungunga, Ramganga, Kosee, 
Dubhka, Gurra, Surjoo. Its chief towns are 
Hurdwar on the Ganges ; NujeeUbad, Mo- 
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nidabftd ; Bampoor oi^ the Kosee ; Keeorar 
oa the Nubul nuddy, Mularee oa the Giier|ee,^ 
Sraeougur on the Bishungunga ; Kaehee- 
pbor ; Sunkhot, Almora ; Chumpawut, Pelee- 
bheet on the Garra river* All the rivers of 
Kuinaoa abound in gold-dust, and this pi'ecious 
metal is sometimes found in large pieces. 
There is a gold mine at Daugo Bookpa, twelve 
days' journey S. E. of Mansarowar, and very 
lately they say one has been discovered 
between Goongeoo and Mansarowar, which 
was immediately shut up by orders from 
Lliassa. The people told Captain Gerard 
that after the sand of the river is washed so 
as to be free I’rom all the lighter particles, 
it is mixed with quicksilver, and the gold is 
detected by observing the jiieces tinged by 
that metal, which is at'terwards evaporated by 
heat. The Uawat of Kuinaon, lead a wander- 
ing and uncivilized life in the forests on the 
eastern borders of the district. — Fraser's 
Simala mountains, p. 537 ; Capt. Gerard's 
Account of Koonawur, p. 155 ; l^Vils, Gloss. 

KAMAllKHAS, Hind. Butca froudosa, 
Hoxb. 

KAMBA, Hind. Careya arborea, Roxb. 

KAMBAN, a celebrated Tamil poet, the 
writer of the llamayanurn in Tamil. 

KAMARTHI, Hind. A person who 
carries the water of the Ganges to disttuit 
places in vessels cased in basket-work. — 

mis. 

KAMARAL-NEEBOO, Hind. Citrus 
acidtt. 

KAMARAN, an island in the Red Sea, 
midway between the ports of Jjohaia and 
Hodaida. It is about 11 miles long, and 
from 2 to 4 broad, and one mile distant from 
i.he main land. Its occupanis are engagcil in 
the pearl and turtle fisheries, and vessels 
often touch there for wood and watei*. 

KAMA-RANGA, Beng., Hind., Sans. 
Averrhoa carambola, Linn, also Averrhoa 
bilimbi, Willde. 

KAMARGHWAL, Hind. Saxifraga 
ligulatu. 

KAMARI, Javan. Aleurites triloba, 

KAMAS, Lamp. Ananas sutivus, Schult. 

KAMAS, see Kambogia. 

KAMAT, Mar. A distinction among the 
Senaw, usually added as a surname as 
Ram-Kamat. 

KAMATHI, generally pronounced Konip- 
ti, a caste of Sudra. Tho.se in the Maratha 
districts are distinguished as Telinga and 
Karnala-Kamathi, from their country. At 
Puna they are said to be employed as rice- 
cleaners, grinders of corn and cutters of 
sticks, tent*pitchers and artillerymen ; they 
also sell snuff in Telingana, they are also 
pretty retail dealers or chandlers. The 
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Kamathi of Canara is a pioneer, ^ lahoireri one 
who works with a pick-a^e^ a ^pade* In 
Mysore they are chiefiy employed, m road- 
making and in repairing publio. works^ la 
general they seem to be common labourers, 
and are probably the same as the Ganges 
water-carriers of Hindoostau. — Wilson. See 
Kamarthi. 

KAMAVISDAR. Under the Maratha. 
government, the chief revenue officer of a 
district. 

KAMAWAROO or Gumpe curnloo, Trl. 
A caste of Tiling husbaudincii who permit no 
strangers to enter their* houses. 

K AM AY AN, Malay. Frankincense. 

KAMBA, Hind. Caieya arborea, Hoxh. 

KAMBACllEN, a pass in Nepaul, in lat. 
27* 38', long. 88*. Its crest is 1 5,770 ft. 
above the sea. It lias a‘ broad shelf of 
snow between rocky eminences. It was 
ascended by Dr. Hooker, December 1848. 
The distance to which I lie voice was carried 
tvas very remarkable : he could hear distinctly 
every word spoken at Irom 300 to 400 yards 
olf 

KAMBA L also Kambau and Kamlai, Hind, 
of Salt Range. Odina wodier, tree and gum. 

KAMBALA, Hu km. Sonneratia apetala. 

KAMHALAM,Mali 5AL, Cucurbita hispida, 
Willde ; Ainslie. 

KAMBALLOO, a product of an umbolli- 
ferous plant used by Burmese ladies as a 
cosmetic for the face. — Cat. M. Ex., 1857. 

KAMBAM, Tam. Holcus spicatus. 

KAMBANGAN iSLANT),is on the south 
coast of Java, from which it is separated by 
a very narrow channel. 

KAMBANG-PALA, Jav. Mace. 

KAMBANG-SAPATU, Malay. Hibiscus 
rosa Cliiuensis, 

KAMBARANl, a Biiluch tribe. In Mas- 
sou’s time, Baghwan w^as enjoyed by four 
brothers, of the Ellai-Zai brunch of the Kam- 
barani tribe, the principal of whom were 
Kamal khan, and Chapai khan. They were 
related to the khan of Kalat. The tribe 
emigrut(*d under a leader called Karabar, 
hence it is that the chief clan is called 
Kambarani. They own, however, two distinct 
families of Beloclii, namely, the aborigines of 
Mckrun, whom some call the Kuch Belochi, 
and. those Arabs who emigrated from Arabia 
with Hajjaj, the son of Yusuf, and settled 
in the conquered provinces of'Mokran and 
Belochistan, whilst the rest of the invading 
army marched into Sindh. — Richard F. Rur* 
ton's Si?idh, p. 410 j Masson's Journeys^ 
Vol. ii, p. 45. 

KAMBEl, Hind. Solauum nigrum. 

KAMBHA, Pan,iab. Rot^era tiaetpria, 
Roxb. 
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KAMBHAL, Rottlera tinctoria. 

KAMBHOJI, Sans. Adenanthera pavouiDa, 
Linn, 

KAMBTA, Can. Careya arborea, 

KAMBING, Malay. A goat. In Malay, 
the goat bas two names, Kambing and BeU^k, 
the latter, being also, the name for the domes* 
tic duck in the Javanese language. — Craw- 
furtVs Dici.y p, 143. 

KAMBING UTAN, Malay. Ncemar* 
rhedus sumatrensis. Ram. Smith. 

KAM-BINJ, Pers., Pusht. A water me- 
lon of Caudahar. 

KAMBI PISINI, Tam. Gum of Gardenia 
ludda. 

KAMBLE PALAM, Tam. Morus indica. 
^ KAMEO, Tam. Gardenia lucidn. ‘ 

KAMBOJIA, a small kingdom lying be- 
tween Siam and Cochin-China, containing 
about 500,000 people of whom 4-5ths are the 
native Kho. It contains the four provinces, 
Potisat, Kampong Suai, Kampong and Kani- 
pot Son. Kambodia, Kamboja, or Cambodia, 
was anciently called Kam-pbu-chn, its modern 
name is Khmer. The chain of mountains 
which divide Siam from Cambodia is little 
known, but where it has been seen or visited 
the elevations are found to be of a moderate 
height, and are clothed witli vegetation. 
Communications with Cambodia, are for the 
most part tanly and difficult. It was formerly 
an independent kingdom, extending from 8^ 
to 20® of N. hit., but for the past three cen- 
turies its influence has been on the decline, 
Cochin-China on the one side, and Siam on 
the other, having appropriated largo portions 
and only four provinces, two landward and 
two maritime, now remain to it. Its com- 
merce is in lice, ivojy, silk and cardamoms. 
The whole of the coast from Kamus, in 
Kambodia, quite up tp wbat is called by the 
Siamese Lem Sam-me-san, the Cape Liant of 
Europeans, is an uninterrupted archipelago of 
beautiful islands. Sovereignty over the king- 
dom of Cambodia, is now claimed both by 
Siam and Cochin-China, and the Cambodian 
prince, unable to resist either of the sovereigns 
pays tribute to both. The Kambojaus are no 
longer a distinct and independent nation, the 
eastern part of their territory having been 
subjugated by the Cochin-Chiuese and the 
western fully taken possession of by the 
Siamese, and the latter, with the co-operation 
of the Kambojau’s under their rule, have 
retaken Pen-nom-peu and held the occupancy 
of it, for several years. This place is situated 
on the great river called Me-Kong. From 
this place north, to the sources of the river, it 
is believed, the Cochin-Chinese .have no 
possessions on> the west side of the river, and 
it may be stated that the M5-Kong is the 
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western boundai'y of Coehiu-China and con- 
sequently the eusteru boundaiy of Siam. 
The ouly part of t)ie continent of Asia, the 
Malay peninsula excepted, in which the 
Malays have settled and to which their 
language lias extended, is Kambodia, cor- 
rectly Kamboja, which appears to be a 
Malayan word. In that country, they seem 
to have established a little independent 
principality called Champa, well known both 
in Malay and Javanese story. Both the 
Malays of the peninsula and the Javanese 
appear to have carried on a commercial in- 
tercourse with Champa, and the same com- 
merce still goes on between Champa and the 
British settlement of Singapore. The Cam- 
bodians who are siil»jecf.a of Siam occupy the 
southern districts of the Mc-kong down to the 
frontiers of Cochin.Chiiia. Up to tlie lati- 
tudes 12® to 13* N., tribute is said to be 
regularly paid especially by the fertile province 
Balaleang. The river Me-Kong of Kamboja 
is one of the largest in Asia, It is said to have 
its origin in a lake within (he Chinese province 
of Yu-nnn, and to be navigable for boats even 
before it enters the kingdom of Laos, between 
the twenty -second and twenty-third degrees 
of North latitude. It fulls into the sea by 
three mouths, between the ninth and eleventh 
degrees. TJieso three embouchures are known 
to Euroi>ean navigators by the names of the 
western or Ba^^ak river, the eu-stern or central 
branch, and the northern or Japanese river. 
The first of these is the hu’gest, and the more 
suitable for navigation, and is said to have 
from fourteen to eighteen feet water on the 
bar at its inoutli,at bigh-water spring tides. 
Besides the Annnm race, the inhabitants of the 
present dominions of Cochin-China consist of 
several other races. 'Hie principal of these 
are the Knml»ojaiis, who.sn name in their own 
language, is Kanimer or Khmer, hut who are 
called by lh(? Sianie.«e, Kanimeii; by the Cochin 
Chinese, Komen ; by the Chinese, Taug-po- 
cha, and by the Mal.nys, Kamboja ; which 
hi.st is, no doubt, the word which has been 
borrowed by Europeans, and most frequently 
written Caml)odia. The nuci(*ut territory of 
the Karnhojans appears to have embraced all 
the country lying west and south of the river 
of Saigun, extending on the Gulf of Siam 
as far nortli as the twelfth dtjgreo of latitude, 
and iu the interior, at least to the fifteenth. 
The Knmbojans speak a language distinct 
from those of all their neighbours ; but in 
physical form, mauners. Jaws, religion, and 
state of civilization, they bear a closer resem- 
blance to tho Siamese than to any other 
people. A few of its people have embraced 
Christianity. In Cambodia, is tho great tem- 
ple of Na-khou<Yat. It seems to have been 
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built in the tenth century. It is 600 feet at 
the base, and in the centre 180 feet high.' 
Every angle of the roof, every entablatui’e, and 
every cornice bears the seven-headed serpent. 
Ujong is the capital of Kambojia. The 
Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Burman 
and the other Ultra-Indian languages, are 
all characterised by strong complex sounds. 
The Anam and Siamese abound in complex 
vowel sounds and the Burman family in com- 
plex consonantal sounds which are harsh in 
Singpho, less so in Eakhoiug, and much soft- 
ened in Burman. The Auamese group 
amongst whom are the Moy, are found in 
Cochin-China and Tonkin. They are a sec- 
tion of the division to which the Chinese 
belong. Two thousand years ago, or two 
centuries before Christ, the Chinese found the 
Anam race in possession of the basin of Sung 
Koi. 

In physical appearance, the Anam race, in 
size, form of the head and person, expres- 
sion and temperament, have a close resemb- 
lance to some Indonesian tribes. The Javan 
group has a larger admixture of the Anam 
type than the Sumatran or Borneon. Anam 
heads are common in eastern elava and 
especially among the Bawian and Madurau 
peoples. The Malay and w'estern Javan 
have frequently a more Siamese form. The 
Anam race want the largo straight faces, flat 
occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com- 
paratively small and firm mouth, hard staring 
eye and grave expression of the vSiamesc 
Anam is Cochin-Cliina : Laos and Ahom 
belong to Anam. — Bowrwrj's Siam^ VoL i, 
jp. 683 ; Vol. ii, p. 464 ; I'rawfurd's Emb. 
p. 459 ; Lubbock Origin of Civile p. 243. 
Sec Kia, Khong, Kho, India. 

KAMBOI, SiNOH. See Comboy. 

KAMBOJA, a people of ancient Araehosia. 
See Kabul. 

KAMBO PI SIN, Tam. Gum of Gardenia 
lucida, Roxb. 

KAMBU, Tam. Pencillaria spieatn. 

KAMBU KARA, Tkl, Caryota nrena. 

KAMBURANI, see Kambarani, Kelat. 

KAMBYSLS, one of the aneient kings of; 
Persia, of the Kaianian dynasty, and father of 
Cyrus. He conquered Egypt h. c. 525 to 522. 
He took Memphis by storm, and be visited 
the tomb of Menes.— Egypt, ii, 610 ; 
iii, 237 ; iv, 288 ; v, 740. See Pars, Persian 
kings. 

KAMDANO, a river near Niampoor in 
Comillah. 

KAM-DHENU, among Hindoos, a cow, 
which gives milk without breeding, and is 
worshipped for its copiousness, Tr. of Rind. 
’Jfolm 1 , p. 38. 

^AMEEL, Gbr., a camel, a dromedaiy. 
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KAMEELA, Greek, Daphne mezereum, 
EAMEEL-HAAR, Ger. Gamers hair. 

KA-MEEN-THA, Burm. a tree abun^ 
dant all along the sea coast near Tavoy and 
Mergui, maximum girth 2 cubits, maximum 
length 25 feet. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. It is used for posts and planks of 
houses ; is very heavy and durable, but easily 
split . — Captain Dance. 

K AM Ell, see Jelallabad, Kaffir. 

KAMEL, a botanist, who lost the credit of 
many discoveries, from having sent them to 
others to describe. 

KAMELA, also Kamil, or Kamila, Hind. 
Rottlera tinctoria. Gol kamila, is a species of 
Glocliidion. 

KAMELOS, Gr., a camel. 

KAMELOT, Dut. Grr., Camlet. 

KAMEL PAARD, Dut. Giraifa Camelo- 
pardalis, Stmdev. 

KAMEL’S DORN.Gkr. Hedysarum alhaji. 

KAMENOE, Ri;s. Coal. 

KAMKFII, the t^gyptian name of JEs- 
ciilapius. 

KAMERA, Hind, In the N. W. P. a hired 
agricultural labourer, sometimes located for 
successive generations on the same estate, 
although quite free to remove. — Wilson. 

KAMEREDHA, according to the Ven- 
ilidad the h(‘ad of the evil-spirits of the 
ancient Parsi. Vaghdliaua, is the head of the 
good spirits. 

KAMERl. This appellation of the cuckoo 
is derived from Kama, the god of love, whose 
emblems are peculiarly appropriate, being a 
bow and arrow, the latter tipped with the 
ebampa, jessamine, and other flowers in which 
the hindoo poet allows no thorn' to lurk. 
The bird of Kanui, suy% Colonel Tod, from 
an umbrageous pcepul, poured forth his mono- 
tonous but pleasing notes, amidst the stillness 
of a lovely secnc, where the last tints of sun- 
.sct illuminated the dark hues of the surround- 
ing woods. At anolher place, he says, the 
cuckoo accompanied us as far south as Chee- 
rasani : the Kol race call this bird Suk’hi or 
ca.se-giving — perhaps as expressive asKameri, 
the l>ird of love. In his hymn to Karndeo, Sir 
W. Jones observes, that “ the strong aromatic 
scent of the gold-coloured champa, Miche^ 
lia champaea, is thought offensive to the 
bees, who are never seen on its blossoms ; 
but their elegant appearance in the black 
hair of the Indian women is mentioned by 
Rum phi us, and both facts have supplied the 
Sanscrit poets with elegant allusions. — Tod^s 
Travels, pp. 79, 138. See Coel Koil. 
KAMERYKSDOCK, Duk. Cambric. 
KAMESHWARI, styled Kamikhya, situ- 
ated within the town of Gohatti, originally a 
buddhist temple, is now a hindoo temple, 
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dedicated to th^ Yoni. The Yoni is h^re 
represented by a tri-kou-akar jantra or trian- 
gular stone, known in buddhist mythology as 
Friyna Devi, the universal mother. 

KAMETTI, MaLbal. Excoccaria jamet- 
tia, Spreng, 

KAMFEB, Dot. Eamfora,Rus. Camphor. 

KAMGAM, see Berar. 

KA-M'HOUNG of Akyab, Biguouia 
stipulata, Roxb. 

KA-MI, Ku-mi, Ki-mi, Ku-mwi, Khu-mi, 
or Ka-mi-mi, signifying man, is a Burmese tribe 
ill Arracan on the Koladyii river who assert 
that they once dwelt on the hills now held by 
the Khyen. Their name seems the same as 
that of the Khu-mia of Chittagong. The 
Ka>mi seem to be two divisions of a race who 
dwell in the hills bordering the Koladan river, 
and probably arrived there in the middle of 
the 18th century, expelling the Mru or Myu. 
They are divided into several clans. See 
Kami-no-mi-tsi. 

KAMI, Jap, Seems to be a generic appen- 
fo the names of the men of a certain 
rank in Japan, just as in England, all noblemen 
between the ranks of Marquis and B.-iron are 
styled Lord. Kami, menus noble, — not prince- 
ly. The governor of Nagasaki and Ilako-dute 
stylo themselves Kami ; but it is doubted if 
they have the right to do so. It is like a 
Frenchman using a “de,” or a German a 
“ von,” to ennoble himself. In former days 
a Ka-rai vyas one of the Japanese Pantheon, 
but as a title it was at least either hereditary 
or only given to very great worthies; but 
now all the ministers, governors, and princes 
have usurped the iitlo.— Hodgson's Mgasaki, 
p. 156, Oliphant. Sge Kurilian. 

KAMI A, an agricultural laborer of some 
low caste ; in south Hahur he is sometimes 
considered as a predial slave, either fora term 
or for ever : in the south-west provinces he is 
usually a bondsman or bond-slave who has 
sold his services for life, and may be trans- 
ferred or sold himself, his children are free : 
one kind, the Bandhak-Kamia is a slave only 
until he can repay the money advanced to 
him for his services.— Gioss,, Indian 
Terms. See Kamin, Sevak. 

KAMI-DANDA, Saxs. ? Vigne gives this 
as literally alms-giving, applied in Kashmir 
to a hindoo woman who, having lost her hus- 
band and being unable to re-marry, is devot- 
ed to the service of the gods.— Vigne. 

KAMILA, Hind. Red powder from the 
fruit of Bottleria tinctoria. 

KAMILING, Malay. Camirium cordifo- 
hum, Goertn. 

KAMI-MOSARA, or Gurugudu. Casearia 
tomeutosa, jR. 


KAMIN,, in the nortli-west provinces ia 
the term applied to the artificers and servants 
of a village. In the Panjab, they are persons 
who are kept employed in cultivation without 
being actual hired laborers like the mulazim. 

Etliot ; Powell ; Wilson's Glossary^ See 
Karaia.* 

KAMIN, see Naksh-i-Rustoom. 

KAMIN AN, also Karnaya manan, also 
Minan, Malay. Fraukiucense, Benjamin* 

K A MINI, Bkng. Ash-leaved Murray’s 
tree, Murraya exotica, also M. paniculata. 

KA-Ml-NO-MI-TSI, the original, nation** 
al religion of Japan, is called Siusyn ; from 
the words Sin, (the gods) ; and syn, (faith) ; 
and its votaries are denominated Sintu. 
Dr. voiiSiebold, however, says that the pro- 
per native name of this religion is Ka-mi-no- 
Mi-tsi, signifying “ the way of the Kami,** 
or gods ; that the Chinese translated this 
compound word into Shin-Tao, and that the 
Japanese adopted the Chinese term, and ac- 
cording to the genius of their language, 
softened it into Sin-tu. According to Siebold, 
the Sintu have some vogue notion of the 
immortality of the soul, of a future state of 
existence, of rewards and punishments, of a 
paradise, and of a liaW.— Me Far lane. Geo. 
and Hist, of Japan^ p. 207. 

KAMIRI, Jav. Aleurites triloba, ForsU 
Camirium cordifolium, Gcertn. 

KAM’L, Hind. A blanket. See Kamli. 

KAMLA, Hind. Berberis aristata, Gym* 
uosporia spinosa. 

KAMLA T, also Kambal, of Salt Range, 
Odiiia wodicr, Roxb. 

KAMLA NIBU ? Bkng. Citrus aurau* 
tiurn, Linn. 

KaMLI, Duk., Guz., Hind. Small blan- 
ket. Natives use the Kamly, as a wrapper, 
in one piece. Coats are made of the liner sorts, 
and look very well ; much resembling camlet 
in appearance. The stuff is made of sheep 
aud goat hair — in warm climates the covering 
of sheep can scarcely bo called wool. — E. M. 
Hindoo Infmticidc^p. 176. 

KAMLOT, Bus. Camlet. 

KAMMAL, Hind. Berberis aristata. 

KAM MALAR, also in the singular, Kam- 
malan, artificers. They are divided into live 
cla-sses: stone-cu Iters, carpenters, black- 
smiths, goldsmiths and braziers. Amongst the 
hiinloos, the five ai-tizan castes, all wear tlie 
sacred cord. See Kamsalar ; Kansalar. 

KAMMA REGU, Tkl. Artocarpus 
lacoocha, R. iii, 524, W. Ic. 681. 

KAMMARI-KAMU, Tel. An agricultural 
caste called Kammavadu, plural Eammavaru, 
Tel. a uumerous caste of Teliiiga Hudra, 
commonly called kammavar, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture. 
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KAMPTEE. 

KAMME, Ger. Kammen, Dut. Combs. 

KAMMERAKU, Tel. Chavica betel, 
Mig„ Boxh., fV. Ic. A strong smelling species 
of betel. The word means rough-leaved betel. 

KAMMEBTUCH, Gbr. Cambric. 

KAMMI M ARAM, Tam. Gmelinaarborea. 

K AM MON, Heb. Cummin seed. 

KAMMYA-BUN, near Goverdhun, the 
famous scene of the incidents of the Vana 
purva of the mahabarat, is really a classic 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava 
brothers. Here Ihey were visited by their 
great friend Krishna, and beguiled by holy 
sages with the consolations of their philosophy. 
None of its ancient featuies is retained by the 
place, but while its name lives in the verse of 
the poet, the pilgrim will bend his steps to 
Kummyabnn. — 7V. of HimKi Vol. ii, p. 115. | 

KAMODH, Hind. A kind of rice. I 

KA-MOI, or Moi, on the opposite side of I 
the Me-Kong, occupy the broad expansion of 
the Auam chain towards Kamljoja, and appear 
to extend northwards along these mountains, 
marching with the Lau on the westward. 
They are said to be black savages, with negro 
features. The Kambojan style them Kha-meii. 
They are the Kho-mcn of Leyden and the 
Kha-men of Gntzlaff. See Kuril ian. 

KA-MOUNG ? a tree of Akynh, grows 
to a largo size and is plentiful. Woo<l used 
for planks, posts, &c. — Cal, Cat, Ex. 1862. 

KAMPA, that portion of Thibet lying 
between the southern bank of the Tsanpo 
river and the snowy ridges which separate 
Thibet from Bhutan. 

KAMPA, capital of Anga, taken by Bimba- 
sara, the king of Maghada. 

KAMPALLAM, or Kampu allum, Tel. 
Zingiber, sp. Kampu means “stinking” or 
“bad.” 

KAMPFER, Ger. Camphor. 

KAMPFER, landed on the shores of Siam 
on the 7th of Juno 1690 — Bowring* s Siam, 
Vol. i, p. 99. See Kaempfer. 

KAMPIIATIR, see Porcupine. 

KAMPHUCIIA, see Kambogia, 

KAMPILAN and the Kris, made in 
Borneo, Sooloo, Tampassuk, Malludu Bay, 
are swords used by the Ilhinun pirate.s. 

KAMPIRA, Maleal. Sem(‘carpus ana- 
cardium, Linn. 

KAMPONG, Malay A house enclosure 
or grounds, the Anglo-Indian word, com- 
pound. 

KAMPONG SlJAl, a province of Cam- 
bodia. 

KAMPOT, the principal harbour of Kam- 
bojia. Ujong harbour is the capital of Kam- 
bpjia. 

KAMPOTSON, a province of Cambodia. 

KAMPTEE, in lat. 21* 16', and 79“ IP E. 
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KAMRUP. 

in Berar, a large station on the right Ijank of 
the Kanhan river, immediately below the 
junction of that river with the Pench and the 
Kolar. The open place near the church is 
996 ft. above the sea. It is nine miles from 
Nagpore, and was formerly a small village, 
but being selected for a British military 
cantonment, has grown into a town of 60,000 
people. — Schl,, Ad. 

KAMPU IRUGUDU CHETTU, Tbl. 
Dalbergia, sp., an inferior kind from ku 
“inferior,” Simsupa is the “ Sissoo.” 

KAMPULE KIRA Y, Tam. JErualanata, 
Juss. 

KAMPU TUMMA, Tbl. Vachellia far- 
ncsiann, fV. if A. 

KAMR, Ar. The mountain. ^ 

KAMR, Ab., Perb., Hind. The waist. 
Kamr-band, a girdle. 

KAMRAK, Hind. Acid fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 

KAMRAKAH, Hind. Averrhoa caram- 
bola. 

KAMRAN. Timur’s titles, in the height 
of his power were Sultan Kamran, Amir, 
Kutb-nd-Dcen, Timur, Kur-khan, Sahib-i- 
Karau. Sultan means “ lord Kamran, 
“ successful Amir, “ commander Kutb- 
ud-Dcen, “ polar star of the faith Timur, 
“ it shall shake Kur-khan, “ of the lineage 
of sovereign princes and Sahib-i-Karan, 
“ master or lord of the grand conjunctions.” 
The easterns believe that in all the great con- 
junctions of the planets, there is a great 
revolution in the world. Thus Abraham, 
Moses, Zoroaster, Christ and Mahommed, 
came into the world in a grand conjunction. 
Kayomurs, Solomon, Alexander, Zengis and 
Timur, were each in their turn, Sahib-i-Karan, 
or “masters of the conjunctions,” and of all the 
great events during their re.spective reigns. — 
D*[lerhelot; Markham* s Embassy, p. 

K AM RAN G A, Beno. Carambola-tree, 
Averrhoa acida. 

KAMR-UD-DIN, killed in action against 
the Ahdalla A. i). 1748. He was wazir 
(vizier) of Mahomed shah, whoso death 
followed a.s the result. — Or me. 

KAM-RUK, Hind. Avenhoa carambola, 
Linn. 

KAMRUP, Beng. Ficus benjamina, Linn. 

KAMRUP. Assam is a great valley 
stretching from the head of the Bay of Bengal 
to the north-east, towards China. It is the 
ancient Kamrup, and its history (•* Assam 
Buranji’) by Huliram Dhaikiyal Phukan, of 
Gohnti, after bringing down the genealogies 
to the Kshatriya dynasty of Dravir (Dharma- 
p.nla) says he invited brahmins from Gaur 
to his court, north of the Brahmaputra. See 
Assam. 
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KAN A. 


KANAK. 


KAMSAL AR or gold-smitli caste, perform 
marriage of their daughters both before and 
after the age of puberty. See Kammalar. 

KAMSCHATlvA, on the extreme N. E. 
of Asia, contiguous to Siberia. It is inhabited 
by diiFerent nations. Some who live about 
the middle pay a contribution to the Russians, 
but others living more north are their pro- 
fessed eiiimies .— of Japan^ VoL i, p. 
21 . 

KAMSIN, a dust storm of N. Africa. 

KAMTSCHATNUA SALFFTKI, Rus. 
Dumask. 

KAMTZ, see Lightning Conductors. 

KAMUD BIJ, Hind. Nymphreu alba. 

KAMUGA, Tam. Areca catechu, Linn. 

^ KAMUJAY TREE OIL, a small bottle, 
priced Rupees from the Cunara district, 
was a dark gelatinous mass, of the consistence 
of blanc-mange. 

KAMUL, Hind. Rottlera tinctoria, B,oxh. 

KAMUL, Komul, or Kamil, the Hami of 
the Chinese, is the station at which the 
routes eastward from the north and the south 
sides of the Thiaii Shan converge, and from 
which travellers generally start to cross the 
desert before entering China. Tho people 
of Kamil were all biuldhists in Marco Polo’s 
time. In 1419, Slnih Rukh’s envoys found 
there the mosque and buddhist temple side 
by side. Po/o., ii, 36 j Benedict Goes in 
Iw/e, Cathay, Vol. ii, />. 394. 

KAMUL, see Kocch, Dhimal. 

KAMUK, orKemuu, Ak. Cumin seed, 

KAMUNJNG, a wood, of Java, of a 
brownish colour and very fine grain, used for 
hilts and sheaths, Tayurnuu resembles it 
and is very much esfeemed : — the WuiiU 
stelngo affords a reddish wood . — Bofflei 
History of Java, Vol. i, pp. 40, 42. 

KAN, Buhm. a sIh-uI), three or four feet 
high, yielding u valued I'niit which resembles 
a sweet grape. — Malcolm, Vol, \, 52. 

KAN, Hind. yaccharum spontaneum. 
S. Sara. See Kan a. 

KAN, see Krishna. 

KAN, a liquid measure in Batavia of 91 
cubic inches ; 33 are equal to about I0||- 
gallons ; 388 Batavia kan make one leaguer 
or 160 English gallons. — JSimmond's Diet. 

KAN. 4, according to hindoo law, a per- 
son blind of one eye is incompetent to 
succeed. Kana is the nickname given to a per- 
son labouring under this personal defect, wliich 
term is merely an anagram of anka, ‘ the eye.’ 
The loss of an eye does not deprive an 
occupant of his rights—of which there was a 
curious example in the siege of the imperial 
city of Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, 
that the three greatest men therein had only 
the complement of one man amongst them : 
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the emperor had been deprived of both ©yes 
by the brutality of Gholam Eadir ; the besieg- 
ing chief Holcar was kana, and so was the 
defender. Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcar’s name 
has become synonimoua with kana, and many 
a horse, dog, and man, blind of an eyc, was 
called after this celebrated Mahratta leader. 
Tliehindoos, attach a degree of moral obliquity 
to every individual kanu, and appear to make 
no distinction ))e tween the natural and the 
acquired defec.t ; though to all kana they apply 
another and more dignified appellation. Suk- 
racharya, the Jupiter of the hindoo astro- 
mythology, whiidi very grave personage came 
by his misfortune in no creditable way, — for, 
although the guru, or spiritual head of tho 
hindoo gods, he sot as bad a moral example to 
them as did the clas.sical Jupiter to the tenants 
of the Greek and Roman Pautheon. — 7hd*s 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 269 

KANA, Hind. Commelina ohliqua. 

KAN.A,Hind. Sftccharum Sara. See Kan. 

KANA, sec Teruh. 

KANACHl, Hind. Rubus rotundifolius. 

KANA DA, see Veda. 

KA-N.Ji KYA-THA, Bukm. Artocarpus 
echinata, Roxh 

KANAGACHA, or Kana kachu, Hind., 
the moral of Kashmir and elsewhere. 

KANAGA CHETTU, Pougamia glabra, 
Vent, ff. if //., IP. Ic, Galedupa Indica, 
jB. iii, 239. 

KA N A G ALU, Ma iiu. Dillenia pentagyna, 
Roxh. 

KANAGAN, Predial slaves of Malabar 
supposed to be a sub-division of the palayar. 

KANAGAVUH, Maleal. Memecylon 
tiiictorium. — Keen ; WiUd, 

KANAGI, Tkl. Barringtonia acutangula, 
Oiertn. 

KANA GORAKA, Singh. Hebradendron 
gamhogioides. 

KANA-HOODY, see Koh. 

KANA-IRAKA, Sans., purple fleabane. 

KAN AIT, an agricultural race in the 
Simla hills and east of the Sutlej. They are 
a local tribe liolding most of the laud on the 
Simla hills. They are inferior in position to 
Rajpoots, more perhaps of the level of the 
Knnni and Lodhi, hut they are often educated, 
and are generally ministers to the Rajpoot 
chief*^. Their women are very nice looking, 
and all the tribe who are not (in the upper 
hills) in contact with Tartars are quite Arian, 
though not very large. In certain places is a 
partial and local practice of polyandry among 
them, hut it is not the general custom of the 
tribe. — Campbell, pp. 88, 97, 123. 

KANAK, Hind. Wheat ; lal Eauak, red 
wheat, Jriticum mstivnm ; bar kauak Of 
pambhan kanak, is Hind. Triticum durom. 
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KANAPA TIOE. 


KANAVAK. 


KANAK, Hind. Sageretia oppositifolia. 

KANAKA, see Buddha, Topes. 

KAN A KACIIU, Hind. Morel. 

KANAKKAN, Tam. Mal. Ad accountant. 

KANAKAN, Mal. Predial slaves in Mala- 
bar, also designated Kanaka charma. Accord- 
ing to one account, they are a subdivision of 
the Palajar. See Kanagan ; Kauchara. 

KANAKKAB, a tribe of people. They 
are divided into many sections or classes as 
Meal hattu Kanakkar, Sur Euuakar ; Saraihe 
Kanakkar. 

KANAKAMBRAM, or Erra vadambram, 
Tbl. Crossandra infuudibuliformis, ^ees . — 
var. aurantiaca. 

KANAKA PATA, or Kouda dmudum. 
Baliospermum polyaudrum, — Ic. 1885. 

KANKATCH, see Sikh. 

KANA KUCHOO, Hind. Fungi ; mush- 
rooms. 

KANAL, Hind. A division of land, about 
one-eighth of an acre — 8 kanal make one 
ghomao. 

KAN ALA, Beng. Gynandropsis penta- 
pbylla. 

KAN AM, see Kuna war. 

KANAMBU, Maleal. Fibre of Crotalaria 
juncea. 

KAN AN A, Sans. Ormocarpum sennoides. 

KANANA (SHIGRU), Sans. Hedy- 
sarum sennoides. 

KANANA CUNDA, Sa.ns. Dracontiura 
polyphyllum. 

KANANA HERUNDUMjSans. Jatropha 
curcas. 

KANANA-IRAKA, or Kanaua ziraka, 
Sans, Vernonia authelmiutica, Fleabane. 

KANANA MALLIKA, Sans. Jasmi- 
uum. 

KANANGA, Malay. Uvaria Cananga, 
Linn. The perfume of the Kauanga, (Uvaria ;) 
Champaka, (Michelia) ; Melur (Jaaininum), 
and many other plants of Borneo, are all 
pleasing. The flowers of the Uvaria cananga 
are of a greenish yellow, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the leaves, among which the 
bunches hang down in a peculiar manner. 
About sun-set, if the evening be calm, they 
diffuse a fragrance around that affects the 
sense at the distance of some hundred yards. 
— how's Sarawak^ p. 63 ; MarsderCs Hist, 
of Sumatra^ p, 103. 

KANANG KIRAI, Tam. Commelyna 
communis, Linn. 

KANAPA CHETTU, or Kauigi chettu 
Tel. Barringtonia acutangula, Gartn. 

KANAPA CHETTU B ADANIKE, Tel. 
Vanda Roxburgbii, Eoxb. JBr . — W, Ic, 916. 
— Cymbidium tessaloides, Roxh. iii, 463. 

KANAPA TIGE, or Ijadi gadda, Tel. 
Roxburghia gloriosoides, Eoxb» 
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KANAPE TlGEi or K4d4pa tige; TAl. 
Vitis carnosa, Wall, Cissus carnosa. 

EANAR, a river near Duttoda in the 
ludore territory. 

KANAKA, a district on the west coast of 
India. It has the river Kaliuuddi, which 
disembogues at Sedasheghur, also the Tuddeiy 
river, the Gangftwati which disembogues at 
Honore, and there is a marine lagoon at 
Mangalore. Population 1 ,056,300. See 
Canara. 

KANARA, Stylocoryne Webora. 

KANA-RAJ, IIiND. Bauhiuia canna- 
bina, B. 

KANA RAJA, Beng., Hind. Bauhinia 
Candida, al.so Bauhiuia nitida. 

KANARA K, see Inscriptions. ^ 

KANA REGU, Flacourtia sepiaria, R, iii, 
835. 

KANARI, Malay. Aleurites triloba, 
Fovst. A tree of the Indian Archipelago, 
a native of the same country as the sago palm, 
and found to the westward, though it has been 
introduced to Celebes and Java. It is a large 
handsome tree and one of the most useful 
productions of the Archipelago. It bears a 
nut of an oblong shape nearly the size of a 
walnut, the keruel of which is as delicate as 
that of a filbert, and abounds with oil. The 
nuts are either smoked and dried for use or 
the oil is expressed from them in their recent 
state. It is used for all culinary purposes and 
is purer and more palatable than that of the 
cocoanut. The kernels mixed up with a little 
sago-meal are made into cakes and eaten as 
bread. — Crawfurd, Simmond's Comml, Bro~ 
ducts, page 546. 

KANARI, caves in tUe island of Salsette. 
See Caves, Knrli. 

KANARY ISLANDS, in the Pitt pas- 
sage are an extensive chain of flat woody 
nninhabired islands stretching along the N. 
coast of Mysole. 

KANAT. Shiraz is supplied with water 
by means of Kauat and Karez, which are 
subterraneous conduits and trenches or artifi- 
cial water-courses above ground. And the best 
of these is the Karez which Rukn-ud-Doulah 
Hassau ebu Buiab, a prince of the Dilemite 
race, first caused to be made ; this Karez is 
denominated the water, or stream, of Bukna- 
bad. — Ouseleg^s Travels, Vol, \\,p.'7. 

KA NAT THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, its wood is used for ordinary house- 
building purposes. — Cal. Cat.Ex. 1862. 

KANAUCHA, Hind. Mucuna prurita. 
Salvia, sp. 

KANAUJ, a district or province in Hiu- 
doostan, known also as Kanya kubya. 

KAN A VAR, Tam. Hillmen, hunters, 
shepherds. 
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KANOHI. 


SAKD. 


KANAWAB, between L. 81* and 32* N., 
and L. 78* E.^ produces great quantities of 
fruit, and from many other places men may 
be met travelling downwards with kilta or 
long baskets full of apples of very pleasing ap- 
pearance, large and well-coloured, but though 
sweet, their flavor is deficient. In the upper 
valleys of the Sutlej, in Spiti, and Kanawar, 
are mixed races exhibiting much Tibetan 
blood, and in religion apparently, more bud- 
dhist than hindoo. The Tibetan colony at 
Mohasoo just above Simla, are powerful ruddy- 
looking people entirely unlike ludians, their 
women are industrious but very unattractive. 

. — Fowell; Campbelff p, 146. See Bara- 
jLacha, India, Eunawar, Polyandry. 

^ KAN A WAT, see Baba. 

KANAYO, Burm. Pierardia sapota. 

KA-NA-ZO, Bukm. Heritiera minor, 
Lam., also H. littoralis, Ait. Soondri-tree. 
See Heritiera. 

KANCH, Guz., Hind. Glass. 

KANCHANA. or Kasana, Tel., Malkal. 
Bauhinia acuminata, L., Bauliiuia tomeutosa, 
Linn. 

KANCHANAMU, Singh., or Sarapenga 
chettu, Tel. Michelia champaca, L., but ap- 
plied also to otlier golden -colored flowers. 

KANCH AN I, IIiND. A dancing girl by 
caste and profession. 

KANCHAN CHAKTA, Beng. Bauhinia 
acuminata, Linn. 

KANCH ARA VITA KARU, a mendi- 
cant belonging to the five classes of artificers. 

KANCIIARI, Mahr. Kanchkar, Hind. 
A caste working iii glass and crystal. 

KAN-CHEE, a ceremony. 

KANCHELlA, see Hindoo. 

KANCIIELIYA, a sect of saiva hindoos, 
worshippers of the Sakti ; who are said in 
their rites to have a community of women 
without regard to natuial ties. 

KAN-CIIEW. There is here a recumbent 
figure mentioned .by Hajji Mahomed. Such 
colossal sleeping figures, symbolising Sakya 
Muni in the state of Nirwnna, are to be seen 
in Burraah, Siam, and Ceylon. — Tenneni's 
Ceylon, ii, 597 ; Missioii te the Court of 
Avain 1855, p. 52 ; Bowt'infs Siam ; Yule 
Cathay, i, p. 203. 

KANCH-HART, Hind. Carduum nutans 

KAN-CHTIAYDANA, boring the ears. * 

KANCHI, the native name of Con- 
jeveram. It is a holy city of the hindoos, 
almost 45 miles west of Madras, and has two 
great hindoo temples, one of the saiva and one 
of the vaishnava sect. The former is poor 
and neglected, having been plundered by 
dacoits about the year 1850. Coujeveram 
pagoda was taken by Clive on the 29th 
August 1751, and again in December, and 
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again in 1752. It is known in south as 
Kanchi. It is celebrated as one of the holiest 
of the hindoo cities of the peninsula of India. 
Conjeveram was the capital of the Chola 
kingdom, which held sway in the south of 
India, from the eighth to the seventeenth 
centuries, when Shah-ji the father of Sivaji 
totally annihilated every vestige of their once 
great power. It was one of the most ancient 
and prolonged of all the Indian dynasties. 
See Hin<loo ; Sri Samprndaya. 

KANCHI CHIKKUDU KAYA, Doli- 
chos ciliatus, W. Sf A. D. prostratus, R. iii, 
310. Abundant in hedges, whence its name, 
from kanchi, a hedge. 

KANCH IL, Malay. Tragulus kanchil. 
Gray. 

KANCHI MARAM, Tam. of Ceylon, 
Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 

KANCHINeJINGA, a mountain in the 
Sikkim Himalaya, in Lat. 27* 42' 9’ N., and 
Long. 88* 8' r E, its west peak is in L. 
27* 42' r, L. 88* 8' O', and the top of the 
peak is 28,156 ft. above the sea. So far as 
was known in 1861, this peak is only exceed- 
ed in height as yet by the Gaurisankar in 
Nepal, and the Dapsang peak in the Karako- 
rum chain. The latter peak, marked by the 
G. T. S. K. 2, in Lat. N. 35* 41', Long. E. 
Gr. 76* 48', attains a height of 28, 287 ft. 
Kanehinjinga forms a central and predomi- 
nant obje(!t in the Sikkim panorama of the 
snowy range. Kanehinjinga presents itself 
from Falut under a vertical angle of 4* 51' 10", 
and even the lowest point of the junction 
between Kabru and Kanehinjinga (the curve 
seen just below the eastern peak) has still in 
the panorama an angular height of 3* 36'. 
The peak is 181,632 feet distant from Falut. 
—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1860, No. \,p. 21 ; Schl, Herm. 

KANCH KE MANKE, Hind., Due. 
Gla.ss beads. 

KANCH-KURI, Ddk. Mucuua prurita. 
Hook. 

KANCH-KURI, Hind. Tragiacannabina 
Linn . 

KANCHU, see Sudra. 

KANCHUGAR, a worker in mixed metals. 

KA NCHUN, also Kanchun chukta, Bbng. 
Taper-pointed mountain ebony, Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

KANCHURA, Bkng. Commelyna Bengal- 

lensis. 

KAND, Hind. Moist or raw sugar, 

KAND, Hind. A root. Hence Bidari 
kand, or bilai kand. Pueraria tuberosa, 

Gagar kand, Astragalus multiceps. 

Pash kand, Calotropis procera. 

Shaka)* kand, Batatas edulis. 

Zamin kand. Arum colocasia. 
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KANDAHAB. 


KANDAHAR. 


KANDA, Mecouopsis aculeata, also Ber* 
chemia sp.^ also Saccharum saru« 

Katur kanda) Astragalus multiceps. 

Phut kauda, Ballota limbata, also Aspara- 
gus raccmosuH. 

Put kanda, Hind. Achyrauthes aspera, 
also Crozopliora plicaia. 

KANDA, Bknq., Hind., Tkl. Scillain- 
dica, Roxb, Squill. 

KANDA, Sans., Tel. Arum (Amorpho- 
phallus) campauulatum, B. iii, 409. 

KANDA GADDA, Tel. Tacca piuua- 
tilitida. 

KANDA GANG. Hibiscus colliuus. 

KANDA-GASS, SiNOii. Macaranga 
tomentosa, W, Ic, 

KANDAHAR, a city of AfFghauistan, said 
to be older tliau Kabul, and by some said to 
have been founded by Lohrasp, a Persian 
king who flourished in times of very remote 
antiquity, and to whom also the founding of 
Herat is attributed. It is asserted by others, 
with far greatei* probability, to have been 
built by Secunder Zu-ui-kurnin ; that is by 
Alexander the Great. The traditions of the 
Persians here agree with the conjectures of 
European geographers, who fix on this site 
for one of the cities called Alexandria. The 
ancient city stood till the reign of the Ghilji 
when shah Hossein founded a new one un- 
der the nanae of Hosseiuabad. Nadir shah 
attempted again to alter the site of the town, 
and built Nadirabad ; at last, Ahmed shah 
Sado-zye founded the present city, to which 
he gave the came of Ahmed Shuh and the 
title of Ashraf-ul-Behid, or the noble of cities ; 
by that name and title it is yet mentioned in 
public papers, and in the language of the 
court ; but the old name of Kandahar still 
prevails among the people, though it has lost 
its rhyming addition of Dar-ul-Karar, or the 
abode of quiet or the city of stabilities. Ahmed 
shah himself marked out the limits of the pre- 
sent city, and laid down I he regular plan 
which is still so remarkable in its execution. 
He surrounded it with a wall, and propo.sed 
to have added u ditch ; but the Duraiii are 
said to have objected to his fortiheations, and 
to have declared that their ditch was the 
Chaman of Bistau, a meadow near Bistan, in 
the most western part of Persian Khorassan. 
Kandahar was the capital of tlie Durani em- 
pire in Ahmed shah’s time, but Timur chang- 
ed the seat of government to Kabul. At the 
foot of the old town of Kandahar is one of 
the most celebrated reliques of antiquity 
belonging to the eastern world. It is neither 
more nor less than the water-pot of Fo or 
Buddha. It was carried to Kandahar by the 
tribes who fled in the fourth century from 
Gaudharra on the Indus to escape an invasion 
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of the Yu-chi, who made tJio irruptioia from 
Chinese Tartary with the exju'ess purpose of 
obtaining the put. It is the holiest relique of 
the buddhlst world, and still retains among 
the mahomedaus of Kandahar a sacred and 
miraculous character. It is called the Kash- 
gul-i-Ali or Ali’s pot. It is formed of stone 
and may contain about twenty gallons. The 
new town is surrounded by u ditch, flanked 
with a citadel, but the place is commanded on 
several points by rocky hills, the last slopes 
of which come up to the ditch of the fortifl- 
catioii to be buried amongst gardens, orchards, 
and plantations of hcuutiful shrubs, through 
which flow streams of the clearest water. In 
these gardens, are many little hillocks and 
rocks, on the slopes of which tlie inhabitant 
have cut slides on which they amuse them- 
selves on gala days. Fruits and vegetables 
grow here luxuriantly ; some belter than any 
where else in Alfghanistaii ; the pomegranates 
h.ave not their equal in the world. The 
sweetmeats ami grapes also require to be 
noticed ; and the tooacco, which is produced 
in abundaiHX", is much esteemed. The cereal 
produce is of superior quality, more especial- 
ly the wheat : its whiteness and beauty are 
rare. Ail the necessaries of life are sold here 
snrprihiiigly cheap ; and with these advan- 
tages it has that most valuable one, an agree- 
able climate. The town of Kandahar is an 
oblong with nearly a parasang of area. It is 
surrounded by a high and thick wall of earth, 
protected by a deep but not very wide ditch. 
The citadel is situated on the north of the 
town, and contains a very good residence, 
which Kohuu-dil khan inhabited. The forti- 
fications were put into a good state by the 
British, and are capable of resisting the 
attack of an Aflghan army ; they also built 
large barracks on a great space situated out- 
side the Herat gate ; were uninhabited, but 
in good condition, in 1845. The town is 
divided into many Mahalla, or divisions, which 
belong to the numerous tribes and nations 
that I'orrn the inhabitants of the city. The 
population of Kandahar is one-fourth AlF- 
ghan, of the tribe of Baruk Zye, one-eighth 
Aflghan of the tribe of Ghiljie, one-eighth 
Allghaii, of various other tribes, Dooranee. 
Half Tarsi van and Hindoo. One large quarter 
of the town, however, the N. E. is entirely 
inhabited by the Berclurani tribe. From 
the remotest times, Kandahar must have 
been a town of much importance in Asia, 
as its geographical position sufficiently indi- 
cates, it being the central point on which 
the roads from Herat, Seistan, Gour, India, 
and Kabul unite, and the commercial mart 
of these localities. Some authors consider 
Kandahar as an Indian, others as a Persian 
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towa ; the Affghaos themBelves include it 
in Kborassan, to which province the)r assign 
the Indus (called also the Attok and the 
Sindy) as the limit. According to them 
India commences only on the Eastern sidOy 
and to the south of this river, from the point 
in which it receives the Sutlej, that is to say, 
north of the territory of the Mahratta *aud 
Mogul. The Panjab comprehending Kash- 
mir and the country of the Sikh, and Zables- 
tan, comprehending Guzni and Kabul, form 
another country called by them Hindoostan. 
The inhabitants of India they call Hindi, 
and those of Hindoostan, Iliudoostani. Kan- 
dahar is said to have been called so from the 
Gaudbarra (Greek Gandaridae) who migrat- 
ed to the westward from the Gaudharra of 
*the Indus in the fourth century. Kandahar 
was taken from the Moguls by the Persians 
in 1642, during the reign of shah Abbas the 
second. To the conquests of Herat and 
Kandahar, Nadir was not long in joining that 
of Kabul, and thus became master of the 
whole of Affghanistan, by great political 
ability, and more especially by the generous 
manner in which he treated the people and 
their chiefs. The city of Kandahar was 
considered the capital of Aifghanistau during 
the reign of Ahmed shah, but ho only resided 
there during the autumn and winter ; he 
went to Kabul in the spring and summer, 
alternately changing his place of abode from 
one city to another, that he might constantly 
enjoy an agreeable and temperate climate. 
His son Timur shah, altered this state of 
things ; for he withdrew the title of capital 
fi’om Kandahar and transferred it to Kabul, 
which was subseipiently the royal residence 
during the whole period that the dynasty of 
the Suddozye occupied the throne of AlTghan- 
istan. The early compaigus of the Arabs 
against Kandahar are given at length in the 
work of Beladeri, in M. Kenaud’s Fragments 
of Arab History, published at Paris about 
1843. The city of Kandahar is regularly 
built, the bazar being formed by two lines, 
dra^n from opposite directions, and intersect- 
ing in the centre of the place. It is con- 
sequently composed of four distinct quarters. 
The authority of Kandahar is acknowledged 
over a considerable space of country, and the 
Khaka tribes of Toba, with the Terin, and 
other rude tribes in that part, confess a kind 
of allegiance, allowing no claim on them, 
however, but that of military service, which 
was also rendered to the Sirdars by Khan 
Terik, the chief of the Ghilji tribe of Tereki. 
Mehrab khan of Kalat, the late chief of 
Baluchistan, was compelled to pay a tribute, 
of one lakh of rupees, of Kalat base coin. 
The revenue of the Kandahar sirdars was 
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about twelve lakhs of rupees. A celebrated 
grotto, known by the nameof Ghar-i-Jamshid 
is situated sixteen miles south-west of the 
city, in the range of the Pa^j Bai hills, which 
overlook the left bank of the Arghandab 
river. The whole of its roof is beautifully 
carved as if it were artificial. 4,200^000 may 
be considered, but approximately only, as the 
amount of the population in Affghanistan, 
In the province of 

llerftt, 800,000 Affghftn and 000,000 Panlvan or Etmak. 

Kandahar, 000,000 do. 800,000 do. Beloooh. 

Kabul, 1,600,000 do. 800,000 do. and Kuufl' 

bMh. 

Total, 2,600,000 1,700,000 

The Affghan, properly so called, are at pre- 
sent the dominant race, and in Kandahar, 
Kabul and Herat, hold the Tajik in subjec- 
tion. The Tajik are the descendants of the 
ancient conquerors of the country, and may be 
sub-divided into the Pursivau or inhabitants of 
towns, speaking Persian, and the Eimak or 
noniades. 

Professor Lassen supposes four Greek 
kingdoms existed in Affghanistan, viz., that of 
Bactria : one eastern, under Menander and 
, Apollodotus, comprehending the Punjab and 
I valley of the Indus, with Kabul, and Aracho- 
tia or Kandahar added in times of its 
prosperity. Another western, at Herat and 
in Seestan. A fourth central of thoParopami- 
siis, which latter region, Mr. Prinsep is inclin- 
ed to give to Bactria, because of the bilingual 
as well as the pure Greek coins of Heliocles 
and Antimachus, kings of Bactria. The people 
of Kandahar are supposed to be the ancient 
I warlike Gaudhari, a cognate race with the 
Kshatrya, who fought in the army of 
Xerxes b. c. 480, armed with bows of bamboo 
and short spears. Kandahar is still held by 
the chief of Kabul, and its rulers profess 
homage if they do not at all times exhibit it. 
Their advanced position to the west, places 
them in jeopardy, from Herat and Persia. — 
Elphinstone's Kabul, Vol, ii, p» 129, Ed, 
Perrier Journ, p, 318 ; Ferricr Hist, of 
Affghanistan, pp. 23, 67, 118 /o 122 ; M as- 
sents Journey, Vol. i, pp. 286, 288, 294 ; 
Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 307 ; Herod, Vol, 
vii, pp, 64-66; Wh. H, of I, p, 71 ; Tapers, 
East India, (Kabul and Affghanistan), 
1859, p. 67. See Kabul, Inam, Koh, Kplat, 
Kajar, Kazzilbash, India, Jet, Khyber. 

KANDAI, Hind. FJacourtia Isapida. 

KANDALANGA, Tam. Xylocarpus 
granatum. Keen. 

K AND ALL A, in lat. 20* 3', L. 74* 49', 
a village in the Dekhan, N. W. of Aurunga- 
bad. Mean height, 1,932 ft. — Wils, 

KANDALOO, Tel. Cytisus cajao, Linn, 

KANDA MANNI, Tam. Abrus preca- 
torius. 
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KANDA-MURGA-RATTAM, Tam. Ca- 
lamus draco, WUtde* 

KANDANGATIBI KAI, Tam. Sola- 
num jacquini. 

KANDAN EARRA, Maleal. Cauthium 
parviflorum, Lam. 

KANDAB, Hind. Comas macrophylla, 
Dog wood. 

KANDAB GUL, Hind., is Sterculia vil- 
losa. 

KANADAR? a Pilot. 

EANDARI, Earn. A large kuri, with 
the addition of an upper lip extended forwards 
and upwards at the angle of 45*. It is put 
in a natural run in a river, between boulders 
of rock, and made big enough to hll the 
whole passage, all minor ways being blocked 
with huge stones. The long protruding lip 
comes well out into the air and prevents 
fishes from leaping over or being carried over 
the whole contrivance when coming down 
the rapids. 

EANDEI, Panj. Flacourtia sapida, Roxb., 
also Astragalus multiceps. 

KANDEKA, Hind. Zizyphus vulgaris. 

KANDEL — Rhizophora gymnorhiza. 

EANDELAI, or Gan Talana, a tank near 
Trincomalie, constructed by Maha Seu, 
between a. d. 275-301. 

KANDELIA RHEEDII, PF. A. 

Rhizophora candel,i^inn.,B:oas& | Jeru>Kandel,MAi.BAL. 

A shrub growing in Malabar, in the 
Sunderbunds, in the deltas of the Ganges, 
Godavery and Irrawaddy, and in Tenasserim. 
Its bark is employed in medicine. FI. 
largish, white and green. — Voigt, p, 41. 

EANDEN-KABA, Maleal. Canthium 
parviflorum, 

KANDER, Hind. Gymuosporia spinosa 
or CelastruB spinosus. 

Bari Kauder, Hind., is Rhamnus persica. 

Jari Kandiali, Hind., is Asparagus race- 
mosus. 

EANDERO, Sindh. Alhagi maurorum, 
Tourne, W, ^ A, 

KANDAS-see Vidya. 

KANDAUL, Hind. Rheum emodi. 

KANDAVA KARU, a class of brahmans. 

KANDAZERA, Hind. Gymnosporia 
spinosa. 

EAND BARINGI ? Telingo-Duk. ? 
species of Clerodendron. ? 

KANDE, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

KANDEH RAO. Traditions state that 
Siva became incarnate in this personage for 
the purpose of destroying an oppressive giant 
named Manimal, at a place in the Carnatic, 
called Pehmer. The giant Manimal made a 
most desperate defence against Kandeh Rao, 
but was at length slain : whemupon all the 
oppressed subjects of this giant paid adoration 
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to Kandeh Rao, to the number, as the atoiy 
goes, of seven crore of the people, whence this 
avatara is called Yehl-khut : Yehl, in a 
dialect of the Carnatic ? being seven, and 
Khut, or Koot, being a Mahratta pronuncia- 
tion of (100,00,000) a hundred lakh, or ten 
millions. A handsome temple, dedicated to 
the worship of this avatara, is at Jejury, a 
town of some extent, about thirty miles to 
the south-east of Poona. It ie situated in a 
beautiful country, on a high hill, and has a 
very commanding and majestic appearance : 
the temple, walls around, and steps up to it, 
are well built, of fine stone. The murlidar 
musical girls attached to it, were said .to 
exceed two hundred in number. A great 
many brahmans reside in and about thp 
temple, and many beggars. Kandeh Rao, 
about Poona, is called Kandoba ; and it is not 
an uncommon name with brahmans and other 
hindoos, for instance, Lakpat Kandhi Rao. — 
Moor, p. 424. See Jejuri, Kandoba, Murli. 

KANDESII, a province in the Bombay 
presidency. The KokurmundahPehta jungles 
occupy a considerable area and are flanked 
on the north and west sides by the Sagbarah, 
Gorwallee, and Mutwar forests. The three 
latter are in independent states, all the forest 
produce of which passes through the Kokur- 
mundah Pehta jungles, by way of Tulloda 
and Shejda. These latter forests contain 
large quantities of jungle-wood and some 
teak. The Sagbarah jungles also contain 
timber trees. In 1849, in the Kandesh 
forests, was a sprinkling of older teak and 
Sissoo trees, but the active burnings annually 
carried on by the Bheel population, for the 
purposes of the chase and of cultivation, 
effectually stop the shooting up of any seedling 
trees while the practice of baring the valley 
heads, from whence the rivers ofBauglan 
take their rise close to the edge of the 
ghauts, has the visible effect of lessening the 
supply of water in the streams which feed 
the rich garden grounds of Bauglau. Its 
western talooka is Bauglan. Kandesh is 
traversed by the Taptee river in its* mid- 
course. Adjunta, in Kandesh, is celebrated 
for its numerous caves, excavated out of the 
mountain. The period of this gigantic labour 
seems to have been towards the decline of 
buddhism in the peninsula of India, before or 
about the eighth century. The subjects are 
buddhist ; one of the inscriptions commenc- 
ing with the formula, “Ye dharma.” The 
language is Pali, and the character used is 
intermediate between those of the Lat and ' 
Allahabad. But, there is one resembling the 
Balibhi and one 4u the Seoni parallelogram 
headed character, which is of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. These inscriptions 
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appear to be of diflSsrent ages, from variations 
in the character. The figures of three Chinese 
are represented in some of the fresco paintings 
in the caves. The paintings are admirable 
for their spirit and variety of subjects. In 
some, the sculptures and paintings evidently 
reprasent royal personages and royal doings. 
One of the numerous inscriptions is of interest 
from the character resembling that of A\'athen’s 
Balibhi inscription, which with others show 
the gradations of the character upw&rds into 
antiquity. The caves are remarkable for their 
paintings as well as sculptures. They were 
first described by Lieut. Alexander in the 
Royal Asiatic Society's Tra7isactionSy VoL 
p. 558) and afterwards copied by Captain Gill. 
Some of the many fresco paintings in these 
caves, are still very perfect having escaped 
the observation of the mahomedans when 
they invaded the Dekkan early in the four- 
teenth century and destroyed similar paint- 
ings in the buddhist caves of Ellora. Though 
their date is uncertain, the series may extend 
from the first or second century before Christ 
to the fourth and sixth century of this era. 
One large picture represents the coronation 
of Sinhain, a buddhist king. Ho is seated 
on a stool, crowned with a tiara with neck- 
laces, armlets and bracelets of gold, and girls 
are pouring corn over his shoulders. Naked 
to the waist, he wears a striped dhotoe cover- 
ing from the waist to the knee with one pass- 
ed across his chest and over his left shoulder ; 
most of the men attendants are similarly 
clothed with dhotees reaching from the waist 
to the knee. The soldiers present, spearmen 
and foot and horse, and groups of soldiers, 
with long oblong shields ‘and curved swords, 
have short waist cloths only, lied like a kilt. 
All the women are naked to the waist. 
Another picture of two male figures, seeming- 
ly discussing something and wearing dhotees 
only, is skilfully drawn. In a picture of two 
holy men, seemingly Greeks, one has a long 
robe reaching to liis feet, with loose sleeves, 
the other with a nimbus round his head. A 
large picture represents the introduction into 
Ceylon, of buddhism, and all the figures of 
men and women in it have only short waist- 
cloths or kilts. Another graceful picture 
represents a holy buddhist being carried 
through the air by two naked women, and in 
a representation of buddha teaching, his right 
arm is naked, and female figures stand, in 
different attitudes, around, all naked, but 
have necklaces, ear-rings and bracelets, and 
one has a girdle of jewels round her loins. 
Ajunta in the province of Aurungabad, is 
celebrated for its buddhist and jaiua vihara 
or monastery and caves. The Chaitya cave 
is supposed to be the oldest in India. One 


of the Chailya caves there has the dagopa 
perfect, with the three umbrellas in stone. 
The great structural dagopas are gene- 
rally shorn of this appendage, whi^ is 
the origin of the three and nine-storied 
towers of China. One of the vihara at 
Ajunta looks more like the brahmanical oaves 
at Ellora than a buddhist vihara. Its pH- 
lars have similar cushion capitals to those in 
Elephanta and at Ellora. The Ajunta, are 
the most complete series of buddhist caves in 
India, without any mixture of brahmanism and 
contain types of all the rest, some are elabo- 
rately carved. The Ajunta caves are in the 
northern face of a ravino, which has a 
westerly direction parallel to the face of the 
ghats as they overlook Kandesh. There 
are many ravines or kora near ; one of these 
commences at the town of Ajunta and winds 
to the south and west for about three miles 
opening there into Kandesh. Near its mouth 
is another ravino taking a westerly direction^ 
for two miles with several windings, at one 
of which, on the northern face of the rock 
these caves have been excavated. This 
ravine nowhere exceeds 400 yards from 
brink to brink, above five hundred yards at 
its bottom, .^unta is the only town of any 
size near but it too is quite a small place, 
walled, with gates, and abridge. Major E; 
Gill of the Madras Army, continued drawing 
and photogi'aphing these caves for nearly 30 
years, sometimes residing in a cave for days. 
He built a house at Tardapoor, now with a 
traveller’s bungalow, but latterly he resided at 
Ajunta. The natives call the caves yerruls, 
the same name as they give to those which 
Europeans call Ellora. The hindus call them 
also Lena, and both terms mean drawings. 
The caves are about 25 in number, several 
of them have fallen in, many have been in- 
jured by the percolating water, and all have 
a noisome damp smell, with the nauseous 
odour of bats, which in the larger caves are 
multitudinous. The ordinary form is a cen- 
tral hall, with a walk around the wall, sepa- 
rated from the hall by pillars. A single door- 
way leads to the interior, and opposite it is a 
recess, in which buddha is seated preaching. 
In that are numerous figures seated in almost 
similar attitudes. The walls also hove sculp-, 
tured figures and arabesques, as have also the 
lintels of the doors, and the tops of the pil- 
lars. There are innumerable figures of men 
and women standing upright, and sitting, and 
those on the tops of the pillars are represented 
soaring. In the ghat of the Taptee at Bang, 
on the north side of the valley of the Taptee, 
are three ancient buddhist caves. The exca- 
vations in the Ajunta ravine are the most 
important of the buddhist caves, are entirely 
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. buddhistic, and do not serve to illustrate 
the jaiu and brahminical cave-temples. The 
Ajunta caves were described by Dr. Bird and 
Mr. Fcrgusson along with those of Bajah and 
Beers Bom, As, Trans, ^ 1842, Vol. i, 438. 
Account of Baugh in Malwa^ by Captain 
Dangerjidd, in Bom. Lit, Trans,^ Vol, ii, 
194. Hamilton's Account of Keneri, in 
Description of Hindoostan, Vol, ii, 171. 
3fr. Erskine on the Temples of western India 
in Bom, Lit. Trans.^ Vol. ii. Dr. Bird's 
Account of Cave Temples^ Vol. i, Plates^ 
Bombay i 1848. Dr, Stevenson on Elephanta 
in Bom. As. Trans.^ 1852, Surgeon Gibson's 
Bombay Forest Report, 1849 to 1856,;}. 68, 
also Report of 1857-58-59-60,/). 24 ; Ed. 
Rev., June 1867, pp. 131-2 ; Taylor's Mac^ 
keuzie, MSS. B, As, Soc. Journ. See Mah- 
rat(a Government, Kol, Koli, Kabul, p. 434. 

KANDHAR an isolated rock in the 
plain between the Kaudhar confluence of the 
Parbutty and Chumbul, and the famous 
Rin-t’humbor. Sagarji held the fortress and 
the lands of Kaudhar. His descendants 
formed an extensive clan called Sagarawut, 
who continued to hold Kaudhar till the time 
of Sowaie Jey Sing of Amber, whose situa- 
tion as one of the great satraps of the Mogul 
court enabled him to wrest it from Sagarji’s 
issue, upon their refusal to intermarry with 
the house of Amber. The great Mohabat 
Khan, the most intrepid of Jehangir’s generals, 
was an apostate Sagarawut. They established 
many chieftainships in Central India, as 
OmriBhadora, Guraesgunge,l)igdoili. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, pp. 331, 355, 

K ANDH ARA, incorrectly Kundra- LI rieja, 
the Khond mountaineers. 

KANDl, Hind. A peopled tract along a 
river where villages are. 

KANDl, Hind. In DeraGhazi Khan and 
Sind, Prosopis spicigera P. stephauiana. 

KANDl ARA, Hind. This name is applied 
to the following plants : 


Astragalus multiceps, 
Kubus lasiocarpus, 
Carthauius uxyacantha, 
Bieb. 

Argemone mexicana, 
Gymnosporia spinosa, 

KANDIL, Malay. 


Zizyphus vulgaris, 

Acacia jacquemouti, 
Cousinia calcitrapieformiB, 
Solauuni gracilipes, 

8. xanthocarpum, 

Ballota limbata. 

Candles. 


KANDLE, Tam. of Ceylon, a tree which 
grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty- four feet high. Its wood is used 
at times in house-work . — Edye on the Timber 
of Ceylon, 

KANDO, Hind. Csesalpinia sepiaria ; 
Hippophae rhamnoides. 

KANDOBA, a male deity at Jejuri in the 
Dekhan between Sassoor and Satarah. About 
the beginning of December on the 6th of 
Margashirsh a great festival and fair are held, 
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to which pilgrims come from a great distance. 
Bhandar and champa flowers are sacred to 
Kandoba and exorcists shout Elkot and give 
Bhandar. Kandoba, next to Wittoba, is the 
most popular object of worship among the< 
Mahrattas, and his -most famous temple is at 
Jejuri, near Poona. Byroba, the local deity 
of herdsmen, is as largely worshipped In the 
Dekhan as is Kandoba, the deified hero of 
shepherds. The chief objects of Mahratta 
worsiiip are certain incarnations, or images 
of deified mortals, known as Etoba or Wittoba 
and Kandoba, at Panderpoor, Jejuj'i and 
Malligaon, but the village deities receive a 
large part of their attention in times of sickness 
or peril. Brahmans state that Siva became 
iucaiiiate in Kaudeh Rao for the purpose o^ 
destroying an oppressive giant named Mani- 
nial, at a place in the Carnatic, called Pehmer. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defence against Kandeh Rao, but was at 
length slain : whereupon all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to Kandeh 
Rao, to the number, as the story goes, of 
seven crore of people, whence this avatara is 
called Yehl-khut : yula in Tamil meaning 
seven, and khut, or koot, being a Mahratta 
pronunciation of (100,00,000) a hundred lakh, 
or ten millions. A handsome temple, dedicat- 
ed to the worship of this avatara, now known 
as Kandoba is at *Jejuri, a town of some 
extent about thirty miles to the south-east of 
Pooiia. It is situated in a beautiful country, 
on a high hill, and has a very commanding 
and majestic appearance : the temple, walls 
around, and steps up to it, are well built, of 
fine stone. The murlidar, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hundred 
in number. A great many brahmans reside 
in and about the temple, and many beggars, 
Kandoba. is not an uncommon name with 
hr.ahmans and other Iiindoos for instance, 
Lakpat Kaudhi Rao. — Chow Chow, p. 262 ; 
Moor, p. 424, JSee Kandchrao. 

KANDOO, of Cuttack, is the abloos or 
ebony tree. The darkest shade of the wood is 
the heart of the tree. It is a very handsome 
fancy wood ; and its price per cubic foot is 
12 annas or U. 6rf. — Cal, Cat. Ex. o/1862. 

KANDRA or Khandra ? a class of slaves 
in Cuttack of an impure caste. 

KANDRA, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 
Wall, 

KAND RE, Hind. Abies Smithiana. 

KANDRICAM, Tam, Frankincense. 

KANDURI, Hind, of Panjab. Coccinea 
iudica, W. ^ A. 

KANDRU, Hind., ofKaghan, &c. Cornus 
macrophylla, dog-wood. 

KAND-SIYAH, Hind. Unclarified sugar, 
or gur. 
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KASDU, Hind. Eryngium planum. 

KANDULI, Buno. Aneiiema nudiflorum. 
Commelyna nudifloi'a. 

KANDULU, Tkl. Ciyanus Indicus 
Spreng, Cytisus cajan, 2?., VoL iii, p. 325. 

KANDU RELLU GADDI. Tkl. bac- 
cbarum fuscum. JB., VoL i. p. 236, The best, 
dark-coloured reeds with which the natives 
write, are made from this species ; kaudu 
siguifies “ black, scorched.” — Br» 

KANDURI, Hind. Coccinea Indica. 

KANDY, in lat. V 17', Long. 80<» 49, one 
of the principal towns in the interior of 
Ceylon. Bellungallee village, S W. of Kandy, 
is 2,259 feet ; Matina patin, S. of Kaudi, is 
3,201 feet, Fraa. ; Peredenia is 1,650 feet, 
fandy is a table laud with a chief town 
of same name, in the interior of Ceylon, 
conquered by the British after the battle of 
Meyda Maha Nowera, 18th February 1815, 
where the sovereign Vikrama Raja Singa was 
taken prisoner and removed to Vellore where 
ho died. The British entered the Kandian 
country, 11th January 1815. When coffee- 
planting first came in vogue, the Kandyan 
people flocked in hundreds to the groat distri- 
bution of rupees, but this source of labour was 
soon found to bo insufficient and of too pre- 
carious a nature to be relied on, even had 
there been a superabundance. The Kandyan 
was able to live on the produce of his rice 
fields, &c., &c., before European capital was 
introduced, and he has such a reverence for 
his patrimonial lands, that were his gain to 
be quadrupled, he would not abandon their 
culture, it was only thcrel'ore during a portion 
of the year that he could be induced, even by 
the new stimulus, money, to exert himstdf, 
besides, working for hire is repulsive to their 
national feelings, is looked upon as almost 
slavery, and is galling to them. The Sing- 
halese from the maritime provinces have a 
stronger love of gain, a liking for arrack, and 
rooted propensity to gamble. In 1841, 1842 
and 1843, thousands of these people were 
employed on estates. — F. Layard ; Bussches 
Ceylon. See Ceylon, Gahalaya, Rhodia, Poly- 
andry, pp. 110, 326, India. 

KANDYARI, Hind. Solanum indicum. 

KANE, a river near Tighura in Puunah. 

KANEEL, Dut. Cinnamomum. Cinnamon. 

KANEFIE TURMALI—? Diamond. 

KANELU, Hind., of Chamba, Hex dipy- 
rena, Wall, 

KANER, Hind. Nerium odoratum, ham. 

KANERA, of Panjab, Kanora pudari, of 
Beas. Hamiltonia suaveolens, Boxh. 

KANERA, Hind. Dhaimsala paper made 
from Daphne oleoides, also Skirmmia laureola. 

KANERKI. At the close of the first cen- 
tury of our era, when the supposed Ario- 
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Parthian dynasty ceased to reign in Kabul 
and the Panjab, a new race of Scythian kings 
appeared, who issued gold and copper money 
of quite a different device and style from 
anything before current. These bear a title 
of Kanerkes, at first with the title of Basileus 
Basileon, but afterwards with the Indian title 
of Rao Nano Rao. The number and variety 
of the Kauerki coins indicate a long dominion 
of kings of the race. The only characters on 
their coins are Greek, but these become at 
last so corrupt as to be quite illegible. On 
their obverse is the king standing, or in bust 
to the waist, iu a Tartar or Indian dress, 
with the name and titles in a Greek legend 
round : while on the reverse are Mithraic 
representations of the sun or moon with 
HA102, NANAIA, OKPO, MIOPO, MAO, 
A0PO, or some other mystical name of these 
luminaries, also in Greek letters. And on 
all the Kauerki coins, is the same monogram 
as the Kadpbises dynasty used, and which 
was borrowed apparently from the nameless 
Soter Megas. This would seem to indicate 
that the Kauerki dynasty, though inteiTUpted 
as Mr. Prinsep supposes by the intervention 
of Ario-Parthiaus, was yet a continuation of 
the same tribe and nation as its predecessors 
of the name of Kadphises. The state reli- 
gion seems to have been mithraic, whence 
derived, not known ; but on their coins 
the Siva bull tlcviee is also found on the 
reverse, the bull’s head being to the left, 
•—in the coins of the Kadphises being to 
the right. A list of their kings, cannot be 
framed, but their power seems to have lasted 
for more than two centuries. The style and 
device of the Greek, of the gold coins 
especially, of the coins both of Kadphises and 
the Kauerki, was carried on till it grew more 
and more corrupt, aud was at last, entirely 
lo.st, through iho deterioration of art, under 
the princes of hindoo race, avIio succeeded to 
the more cnei*getic Greeks aiid Scythians. — 
On the Historical Results deducible from 
recent Discoveries in Affyhanistan^ by H. T, 
Frifisepj Fsq, See Inscriptions, p. 372, Ka- 
bul, pp. 436, 438, 439. 

KANER, Hjnd., Duk. Nerium odorum, 
Ait. 

KANG, Chinese bed-places, built of brick 
to admit of fires being made inside during 
the cold weather, langed round the walls, 
leaving the middle of the room vacant.— 
Frere*s Antipodes^ p. 312. 

KANER-ZARD, Hind. Cerbera manghas. 

KANFURRA JOGI, or Gosaen, are in 
great bodies, often in many thousands at 
Oodipoor. In the grand military festivals to 
the god of war, the scymitar, symbolic of 
Mars, worshipped by the Gchlote, is entrusted 
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to them. Thej are unmarried. In the sacred 
rites to their manes by the disciples, the 
flowers of the ak and evergreen leaves are 
strewed on their graves and sprinkled with 
water.— Rajasthan, VoL i,p. 72. See 
Kau-Phatta-Yogi. 

KANG, Kangni, Guz., Hind. Setaria 
italioa. Italian Millet. 

KANG A, a hard wood of Cuttack. 

KANGACH, Hind. Morchella semilibera. 

KANGALAM, Tel. Dammar. 

KANGAL MIRCH, Hind. Fruit. Celtis 
caucasia, Willde. 

KANGALAM, Mal. Predial slaves in 
Malabar. 

KANG AN, Hind. Crocus sativus. 

KANG AN A, Singh. A bracelet, or a 
string or ribbon tied round the waist, espe- 
cially at marriage. The Kangaui is a cere- 
monial part of a mahomedun marriage. 

KANGANI, Hind. Penisetum italicum, 
Setaria italica. 

KANGANKAR, Hind. A species of 
Sa].sola yielding barilla. Carbonate of soda 
obtained from it. 

KANGaNMANDI, Hind. Aristolocliia 
rotunda also Crocus sativus. 

KANGAR, or Khnngar, of Murree hills. 
Pistacia integerrima, H,f. ^ TL 

KANGA VITTEE, Maleal. A jungle 
tree of the west coast, wliich grows to about 
sixteen feet high, and eight inches in diame- 
ter. — Edt/e, Forests of Malnbar and Cannra, 

KANGEAN, see Kalkoon or Turkey Isles. 

KANGER, Hind. Sagerelia brandretlii- 
aua. In the Salt Range, Grewia betnlajfolia. 

KANGHAI, Hind. Adiantum caudatum. 

KANGHI, Hind. Sponia Wightii, Kang- 
hi. See Kalka. 

KANGHI CHU, Hind. Cactus ludica. 

KANGIIOL MIRCH, Hind, Celtis cau- 
casica. 

KANGHUR, Mauii. Garuga pinnata, 
Roxb. I 

KANGI, Hind, Flacourtia sapida, also| 
Lycium europoeum or L. Edgeworthi, also 
Euphorbia dracuiiculoides. 

KANGI ART, Hind. A blight on sugar- 
cane, in which barren sapless brandies grow 
out. 

KANGI-KA-SAG, Hind, Leaves of 
Mnlva rotundifolia. 

KANGLA, CuENAB. Ravi, Acer creticum, 
Lmn, 

KANGLU, Hind. Pyrus Kumaonensis. 

KANGNI, Hind. Pennisetum italicum, 
or Pauicum italicum, a grain much eaten by 
the poorer classes. 

KANGRA, in lat. 32- 5' 2’ N. ; Long. 76* 
14' 4" E., in Chamba, a civil and military 
station, with large tea plantations in the 
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environs ; Offleers’ bungalow is 2, 

Hot spring of Thatvam near Kangra is 1,602 
feet above the sea. Kangra is also called 
Kot Kangra. It is about 20 miles from Ja- 
wala mukhi, and has been famed for centuries 
for the skill of its people in restoring the noses 
by the rhino-plastic operation, instituted by 
Budyn, a physician of the emperor Akbar, 
to whom Akbar granted a jaghir at Kangra. 
The Kangra people are sturdy, hbnest, and 
independent. The Kangra district has a* great 
export trade in rice, of which the most esteem- 
ed kind is the basmati.” In the Kangra 
district also, are grey limestone, sandstone of 
two sorts, both good for building and granite. 
Kangra fort is a short way within the outer 
ranges of the Himalaya. Kangra is situated 
in lat. 3P 57' ; Long. 76® 4'. It is a British 
station, and the hills around it are exten- 
sively planted with tea. The Gaddi are a hill 
shepherd race about Kangra and elsewhere. 
The following elevations are determined : 

Ft. Ft. 

Noorpoor 1,665 Nari Ghaut.... 2,009 

Kotila 1,370 Rajah poor do... 2, 500 

Kangra .2,647 Sekunder do....5,430 

Joala Mukhi 1,805 Jaintri do... 5,632 

Tira 2,470 Gogar pass 3,900 

Muiidi 2,637 Tiri do 6,484 

Sul tan poor 4,584 

111 Kangra and Kulu, there is a crab or wild 
apple, called “ ban mehal” (Pyrus baccata) 
also* a quince (Cydonia vulgaris) and the Kan- 
gra district produces wheat, barley, gram, 
lentil, rape seed, safflower, mustard and flax 
among the spring crops ; and rice, maize, mil- 
lets, buck wheat, cotton, sugar-cane, opium 
and tobacco are in the produce of tlie autumn 
liarvest. Wool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 
bcos’ wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for 
roofing are among the staples of the district. 
The Kangra people are sturdy, honest and 
independent. Most of the traders of the 
snow valleys have some members of their 
families residing at Daba or Gyani on the 
Nuna-khar lake. The great body of the hill- 
men are Rajpoots, there are a few villages of 
brahmans, their residences are respectable, 
and occupy the more elevated portion of the 
village site, the huts of the Dom or Hali 
being on a low range. The Dom are heredi- 
tary bondsmen to the Rajpoots. Basgi also 
dwell there, and are, both men and women, 
singers at the temples. The men of all castes 
in the hills are short and of poor physique ; 
they look worn and get deep-lined on the 
face at a comparatively early age. The 
young women are often extremely pretty, 
those living in the higher and colder villages, 
having, at 15 or 16, a complexion as fair as 
many Spaniards or Italians, and with very 
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regular features. But they grow darker as 
they advance in years, and become very plain. 
The Dhurmsalla sanitarium, is situated in the 
Eangra district in £. Long. 76* 20', and in N. 
Lat. 32« 1 3', The houses are built progressing 
up the hill, so that they are at very different 
elevations, the lowest being at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, the highest 7,000 feet. The 
height of the Cutcherry is 4,876 feet, that of 
Major Fein’s house and McLeodgunge Bazar, 
6,180 feet. Tne sanitarium is on one of the 
spurs, running south from the great range of 
“ Dhaoli Dhar.” This range runs east and 
west, at a height of from 13,000 feet to 19,000 
feet, and forms a great wall on the north ; it is 
due to this range, that the climate of Dhurra- 
i^lla is so mild and has such a heavy rain- 
fall. Kaugra, is the most beautiful district 
in India, excepting Cashmere. It is a most 
lovely fertile valley, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, interspersed with undulating hills 
and situated between the rivers Ravee and 
Sutlej. On one side it has the teriilories of 
Cashmere and Chumba, on the other the 
wild but romantic hunting fields of Kulloo, 
Spiti and Ladak. Various races of men, 
belonging to distinct types of the human 
family, and speaking different languages, are 
distributed over its surface. Here are hills 
just raised above the level of the plain, 
and mountain crests higher than any peak of 
the Andes. Every tone of climate and variety 
of vegetation, is here to be met with, from 
the scorching heat and exuberant growth of 
the tropics, and barren heights destitute of 
verdure and capped with perpetual snow. 
Hills dissolve into gentle slopes, and platforms 
of table-land, and valleys, become couvulsed 
and upheaved, so as no longer to be distin- 
guished from the ridges which environ them, 
No spot in the Himalaya can compete for 
beauty with the Kangra valley, and its over- 
shadowing hills, (13,000 feet) no scenery 
presents such sublime and delightful contrasts. 
Below lies the plain, a picture of rural love- 
liness and repose. The surface is covered 
with the richest cultivation, irrigated by 
streams which descend from perennial snows 
and interspersed with homesteads buried in 
the midst of gnoves and fruit trees. Turning 
from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stern 
and majestic hills above Dhurmsalla confront 
us. Their sides are furrowed with precipi- 
tous water-courses. Forests of oak clothe 
their flank, and higher up give place to gloomy 
and funereal piles. Above all are wastes of 
snow or pyramidal masses of granite too per- 
pendicular for the snow to rest on. Dhur- 
msalla, stands in the bosom of those mighty 
hills, circular in its outline, and commanding | 
a view unequalled in the world perhaps, of 
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the placid and beautifbl valleys of Kangra 
and the noble hills behind. Dhurmsalla is 
divided into two stations, the lower and the 
upper, the one the residence of the civilians 
and visitors from all parts of Fanjab, and the 
other occupied by the officers’ houses and 
lines of a regiment.— et, Thdm,^ 
pp. 190, 203, 208 ; Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal^ pp, 409, 580, No, 202, 
April 1840; Ann. Ind. Adm^VoL xii,p. 112 ; 
Indian Annals^ No, 227, 1870; Dr, W, P. 
DicksoUf IS70 ; Bakaree, See Khunniara, 
Kohistan. 

KANG-SI, a lexicographer of the Chinese 
language. The Chinese lexicographers, 
hitherto, have not done much more than 
translate the meanings given in Kang-si’s 
Chinese Dictionary. — Meadow* s Desultory 
Notes, p. 26. 

KANGTAR, Hind. Spiraea Lindle 5 'atia. 

KANGTISEE. The general direction of 
this range is north and south, and it is said to 
connect the Himalaya and Mongolia, as by a 
cTOss-bar. It runs to the east of the Mausaro- 
wnr and Rawan Rud Lakes, its highest point 
is said to exceed in elevation any portion of 
the Himalaya, and four largo rivers have their 
sources in different parts of the range, viz., 
the Singh Kliawub or Indus, the Langehoo 
Khawab which I’lins through Ladak, the 
Marcham Khawab which is known as the 
Gogra, and the Tamchoo Khawab or Yaroo, 
the groat river of eastern Thibet. 

KANGU, Pan.t., FJacourtia sapida, Roxh, 

KANGU, Sans. Pencil laria spicata. 

KAKGUE, Punishment xviii of the Tcha 
is that usually called by Europeans the Kan- 
gue, and is a common punishment in China 
for petty offences. It consists of an enormous 
tablet of wood, with a hole in the middle to 
receive the neck, and two smaller ones for 
the hands of the offender, who is sometimes 
sentenced to wear it for weeks or months to- 
gether. He is suffered, provided his strength 
will enable him, to walk about, but the bur- 
den is .so great, that he is generally glad to 
seek for a support of it against a wall or a 
tree. If a servant, or runner of the civil 
magistrate, take it into his head that he has 
rested too long, he beats him with a whip 
made of leathern thongs till he rise.— J/a- 
cartnefs Embassy^ Vol, i, p, 23, 

KANGUGA, Bbng.jHind. Urena sinuata. 

KANGUNI, Mahr. Colastrus montana, 
Roxh, 

KANGUNI, Sansc., or Korralu, Tel. 
Setaria italica, Kunth. 

KANGU VITTU, the Malayala name of 
a tree which grows to about sixteen feet high, 
and eight inches in diameter. It is one of the 
jungle-trees of the coast.— 3f, and C, 
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KANGWEL, Ddt, Nelumbium specio- 
8um. 

KANflA BICIIU, Hind. Morchella semi- 
libera. 

KANHEE, a valley situated to the west of, 
and which runs parallel to, that of Quetta, but 
extends further south. Its length is about 30 
miles, and breadth 5 or 6. It is bounded on 
the east by the great Chah’ltan range, which 
separates it from the valley of Quetta, and 
on the west by a parallel range of much less 
height, which, towards the north separates it 
from the valley of Pishin. See Kelat. 

KAN HUN, a river near Kamptee. 

KANI, Tam. A laud measure, a rice 
measure in Chittagong. — Wilson. 

KANI A BIAN, Burm. Sulphuric acid, 
Kani. 

KANI-ATCriI. Tondaimandalarn, is an 
ancient name of a tract in southern India ex- 
tending fiom Nellore to the Coleroon river, 
and including N. and S. Arcot and the 
Chingleput collectorates. It is described as 
having been an ancient vvilderness known in 
the Bamayanum us the Daiidacaranyam “ the 
forest of the punisher, and was inhabited by 
the Kurambar, a pastoral and half-savage race 
who had their own chiefs residing in Kot or 
forts. They were conquered by an inroad of 
the Vellalar from the western portion of the 
peninsula in the reign of A<huula Chakravarti, 
in an age supposed prior to the Christian era. 
The Vellalar race found the clearance of the 
forest a task of such difficulty that' some 
withdrew ; and the others who remained had 
the peculiar privileges conferred on them by 
Adanda Chakravarti, which arc called the 
Kaui-atchi, meaning acre-permanency. They 
have served through the political changes of 
centuries and are highly valued in a large 
portion of the old Tondai-mandalain. 

K ANT- ATCHI-K ARAN, see Myarasi. 

KANIA-DANAM, literally, virgin-giving ; 
a ceremonial in the marriage customs of tlie 
liindoos, the giving away of the bride. See 
Hindoo. 

KANI-AMM A, a goddess of the non-aryan 
races in the peninsula of India. See Hindoo. 

KANI APA TIGE, or Edakula mandula 
mart and Kadopa-tigo ; Vitis pedata, Wall . ; 
Vitis carnosa, Wall. This name is often 
applied generally to the genus Vitis. K4ni, 
like kidi means “ a yoke.” 

KANIAR, Hind. Cathartocarpus fistula. 

KANIDE, Hind, of Ravi. Coriaria nepa- 
lensis. 

KANIGA, Tel. Pongamia glabra, Vent. 

KANIGI, Pan.t. Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 

KANIGI CHETTU, or Kanapa chettu, 
Barringtonia acutangula, Gcerln. Piddingtou 
writes it Kaniti an’d applies it to B. speciosa. 
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KANIGORAM, 866 Kohat. 

KANIL, Dut. Cinnamon. 

KANIRA, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

KANIRAM, Can. Strychnos nux vomica. 

KANITI VERU, Tel. Root of Eugenia 
racemosa, Linn. 

KANIURU, Sutlej. Hedera helix. The 
Ivy. 

KANIYA. Krishna, familiarly Kaiiiya, 
also called Ileri, and written Crishna, Krisbn, 
Kisu, Kistna, and Krishna, was of the tribe 
of Yndu, the founder of the fifty-six tribes 
(Chahpau-kula Yadu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and was 
descended from Yayat, the third son of 
Swayambhuma Mann, also called Vaiva-swata- 
manu or the man, Lord of the earth, whose 
daughter Ella, (Terra) was espoused by 
Budha (Mercury) son of Chandra, the moon, 
whence the Yadu are styletl Chandravansi, 
or children of the moon. Budha was therefore 
worshipped as the great ancestor, Pitriswara, 
of the lunar race, and previous to the apo- 
theosis of Krishna, was adored by all the 
Yadu race. The principal shrine of Budha 
was at Dwarica, where he still receives 
adoration as Budha Trivicrama, the triple 
energy, like the Hermes Triplex of Egypt. 
Krishna or Kauiya lived towards the con- 
clusion of the brazen age, calculated to have 
been about 1100 to 1200 years before Christ. 
He was born to the inheritance of Vrij, the 
country of the Suraseni, comprehending the 
territory round Mathura for a space of eighty 
miles, of which ho was unjustly deprived in 
his infancy by his relative Kansa. From its 
vicinity to Dehli we may infer, either that 
there was no lord paramount amongst the 
Yadu of this period, or that Krishna’s family 
held as vassals of Ilastinapoor, then with 
Indraprestha or Dehli, the chief seat of Yadu 
power. There were two princes named 
Surasen amongst the immediate predecessors 
of Krishna : one, his grandfather, the other 
eight generations anterior. Which of these 
was the founder of Surnpoor on the Yamuna, 
the capital of the Yadu, is not known, but 
Avo may assume that the first gave his name 
to the region around Mathura, described by 
Arriau as the country of , the Suraseni. 
Alexander was in India probably about eight 
centuries after the deification of Krishna, 
and it is satisfactory to find that the inquiries 
he instituted into the genealogy of the dynasty 
then ruling on the Yamuna, correspond very 
closely with those of the Yadu of this distant 
period ; and combined with what Arrian says 
of the origin of the Pandu, it appears indis- 
putable that the descendants of this powerful 
branch of the Yadu ruled on the Yamuna 
wlieh the Macedonian erected the altars of 
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GrebM on the Indus. That the personage, 
whose epithet of * Krishna^Sham designates 
his colour as the Black Prince,* was in fact 
a distinguished chief of the Yadu, there is 
not a shadow of doubt ; nor that, after his 
death, they placed him among the gods as an 
incarnation of Vishnu or the sun j and from 
this period, we may deduce the hindoo 
notion of their Trinity. Arrian enumerates 
the names of Budaeus and Cradevas amongst 
the early ancestors of the tribe then in power, 
which would alone convince us that Alexan- 
der had access to the genealogies of the Pura- 
nas ; for we can have little hesitation in aifirm- 
ing these to be Budha and Kroshtdeva, an- 
cestors of Krishna and that “ Mathoras and 
^Clisobaras,” the chief cities of the Suraseni, 
are the Mathura and Surpoor occupied by the 
descendants of Sursen. Fifty-seven descents 
are given, both in their sacred and profane 
genealogies, from Krishna to the princes sup- 
posed to have been contemporary with Vic- 
raraaditya. The Yadu Bhatti or Shamah 
Bhatti (the Asham Betti of Abul Fazil), draw 
their pedigree from Krishna or Yadunath, as 
do the Jhareja of Kutch. When Arungzeeb 
proscribed Kaiiiya, and rendered his shrines 
impure throughout Vrij, rana Raj Sing 
offered the heads of one hundred thousand 
Rajpoots for his service, and the god was 
conducted by the route ofKotah and Rampoora , 
to Mewar. An omeu decided the spot of his 
future residence. As he journeyed to gain 
the capital of the Seesodia, the chariot-wheel 
sunk deep into the earth, and defied extrica- 
tion ; upon which the Sookuni (Augur) 
intei’pretcd the pleasure of the god, that he 
desired to dwell there. This circumstance 
occurred at an inconsiderable village called 
Siarh, in the fief of* Dailwara, one of the 
sixteen nobles of Mewar. Rejoiced at this 
decided manifestation of favour, the chief 
hastened to make a perpetual gift of the vil- 
lage and its lands, which was speedily con- 
firmed by the patent of the Rana.* Nat’h-ji 
(the god) was removed from his car, and in 
due time a temple was erected for his recep- 
tion, when the hamlet of Siarh became the 
town of Nat’hdwara, which now contains 
many thousand inhabitants of all denomina- 
tions, wlio, reposing' under the especial pro- 
tection of the god, are exempt from every 
mortal tribunal. The site is not uninteresting, 
nor devoid of the means of defence. To the 
east it is shut in by a cluster of hills, and to 
the westward flows the Bunas, which nearly 
bathes the extreme points of the hills. There 
are seven celebrated images in Rajputanah,viz: 
Nonita, orNonanda, the juvenile Kaniya, his 
altar separate, though close to Nath-ji. He 
is also styled Bala-mokund, Hhe blessed child,* 
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and is depicted as an Inftni with a p4ra, or 
comfit-ball in his hand. This image, which 
was one of the penates of a former ag^ and 
which, since the destruction of a shrine of 
Krishna by the mahomedans, had lain in the 
Yamuna, attached itselfto the sacerdotal zone 
(zunu) of the high-priest Baiba, while he 
was performing his ablutions, who, carrying 
it home, placed it in a niche of the temple 
and worshipped it : and Konauda yet receives 
the peculiar homage of the high-priest and 
his family as their household diviuity. 

Of the second image, Mat’hura Nath, there 
is uo particular mention ; it was at one time 
at Kamnorh in Mewar, but is now at Kotah. 
The pera of Mat’hura can only be made from 
the waters of the Yamuna, from whence it is 
still conveyed to Nonanda at Nat’hdwara, 
and with curds forms his evening repast. 
The fourth statue, that of Gokul-Nath, or 
Gokul Chandrama (i. e., the moon of Gokul), 
had an equally mysterious origin, having been 
discovered in a deep ravine on the banks of 
the river ; Baiba assigned it to his brother-in- 
law. Gokul is au islaud ou the Jumna, a 
few miles below Mat’hura, and celebrated in 
the early history of the pastoral divinity. 
The residence of this image at Jeipoor does 
not deprive the little island of its honours as 
a place of pilgrimage ; for ‘the god of Gokul* 
has an altar on the original site, and his rites, 
at the early part of the 19th century, were 
performed by an aged priestess, who dis- 
owns the jurisdiction of the high-priest of 
Nnt’hdwara, both in the spiritual and tempo- 
ral concerns of her shrine. The fifth, Yadu- 
Nath, is the deified ancestor of the whble Yadu 
race. This image, now at Surat, formerly 
adorned the shrine of Mahavan near Mat’hura, 
which was destroyed by Mahmud, The sixth, 
Vitul-Nath, or Pandurang, was found in the 
Ganges at Benares, Samvat, 1572, from which 
wo may judge of their habit of multiplying 
divinities. The seventh, Madhan Mohana, “ he 
who intoxicates with desire,” the seductive 
lover of Radha and the Gopi, has his rites 
performed by a woman. 

The precise period of Baiba Acharya, 
who collected the seven images of Krishna 
now in Rajast’han is not known ; but he must 
have lived about the time of the last of the 
Lodi kings, at the period of the conquest of 
India by the Moguls. Damodra, the pontiff, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy, 
was his lineal descendant ; and whether in 
addressing him verbally or by letter, was styled 
Maharaja or ‘ great prince.* As the supreme 
head of the Vishnu sect, his person is held to 
bo Ansa, “ or a portion of the divinity and 
it was maintained that so late as the father 
of the present incumbent, the god manifested 
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himself and conversed with the high-pnest. 
What effect the milder rites of the shepherd 
god has produced on the adom's of Siva cannot 
be ascertained, but assuredly Ekliuga, the 
tutelary divinity of Mewar, has to complain of 
being defrauded of half his dues since Kaniya 
transferred his abode from the Yamuna to 
the Bunus ; for the revenues assigned to 
Kaniya, who under the epithet .of “ yellow 
mantle,*’ has a distinguished niche in the 
domestic chapel of the liana, far exceed those 
of Siva. In all ages and countries the rights 
of sanctuary have been admitted, and however 
they may bo abused, their institution sprung 
from humane motives. To check the impulse 
of revenge and to shelter the weak from op- 
pression are noble objects, and the surest test 
of a nation’s iiidependenoe is the extent to 
which they are carried. From the remotest 
times sirna has been the most valued privi- 
lege of the Rajpoots, the lowest of whom 
deems his house a refuge against the most 
powerful. When Moses, after the Exodus, 
made a division of the lands of Canaan amongst 
the Israelites, and appointed six cities to be the 
refuge of him who hud slain unwittingly, from 
the avenger of blood, the iuteiitioii was not to 
atford facilities for eluding juice, but to chock 
the hasty impulse of revenge ; for the slayer 
was only to be protected until lie stood before 
the congregation for judgment, or until the 
death of the liigh-priost, which event appears 
to have been considered as the termination 
of revenge. The infraction of political sanc- 
tuary (sirna torna) often gives rise to the most 
inveterate feuds ; and its abuse by the priests 
is highly prejudicial to society. Moses appoint- 
ed but six cities of refuge to the whole Levite 
tribe ; but the Rana of Mewur assigned more 
to one shrine than the entire possession of that 
branch of the Israelites, who liad but forty-two 
cities, while Kaniya lias forty-six. The motive 
of sanctuary in Rajast’lmii may liave been 
originally the same as that of the divine 
legislator ; but the privilege was abused, and 
the most notorious criminals deemed the 
temple their best safeguard. Yet some 
princes were hardy enough to violate, though 
indirectly, the sacred sirna. Zalim Singh 
of Kotah, a zealot iu all the observances of 
religion, though he would not demand the 
culprit, or sacrilegiously drag him from the 
altar, forced him thence by prohibiting the 
admission of food, and threatening to build 
up the door of the temple. It was thus 
the Greeks evaded the laws, and compelled 
the criminal’s surrender by kindling fires 
around the sanctuary. Hindupati, vulgo 
Hinduput, chief of the hindoo race, is a title 
appertaining to the ranas of Mewar. It has, 
however, been assumed by chieftains scarcely 
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superior to some of bis vassals, tliough with 
some degree of pretension by Sevaji, who, 
had he been spared, might have worked the 
redemption of his nation and of the Kana’s 
house, from which he sprung. There was an 
ancient law of Athens analogous to the Mosaic, 
by which he wlio committed “ chance-medley,” 
should fly the country for a year, during which 
his relatives made satisfaction to the relatives 
of the deceased. The Greeks had asyla for 
every description of cidminals, which could 
not l>e violated without infamy. Gibbon 
gives a memorable instance of disregard to 
the sanctuary of St. »Julian in Auvergne, by 
the soldiers of the Frank king Theodoric, 
who divided the spoils of the altar, and made 
the priests captives ; an impiety not only 
unsanctioned by the sou of Clovis, but punished 
by the death of the otfenders, the restoration 
of the plunder, and the extension of the right 
of sanctuary, five miles mound the sepulchre 
of the holy martyr. Kaniya is the Saint 
Nicholas of tlie hindoo navigator, as was 
Apollo to the Gn3ciun and C’eltic sailors, who 
purchased the charmed arrows of the god to 
calm the troubled sea. As the destroyer of 
Knlinag, ‘ the black serpent,’ wbicb infested 
the waters of the Yarnniia, Kaniya has the 
character of the Py thic Apollo, lie is repre- 
sented dragging (he monster from the ‘black 
strojim,’ and bruising him with bis foot. Ho 
liad, however, many battles with bis bydra-foo 
ore he vmK[iiisbed liim, and he was ouce 
driven by Kal-yaniun from Vrij to Dwarica, 
whence Jiis title of Riiichor. In this myth, 
we have the old allegory of the schismatic wars 
of the buddhists and vaishnava. Diodorus 
informs us that Kan was one of the titles of the 
Egyptian Apollo .ns the sun ; and this is the 
common contraelioii for Kaniya, whose colour 
is a dark cerulean bine (nila) : and hence his 
name Nilu-nath, wlio, like the Apollo of the 
Nile, is depicted with the human form and 
eagle-head, with a lotus in his hand. — TotVs 
Rajasthan^ Vol. i, pp. 548, 549, 550, 526, 
527 ; Numbers, Chaps, xxxv, vs. 2, 25, p, 
12 ; and Joshua, Chap, xx, v. 6. 

KANJAN KORAI, Tam. Basel la alba. 

KANJAB, a race amongst the Mahrattas, 
who make baskel s and sell strings of cotton and 
hemp. They are the yerkal vadu of Telingana. 

KANJAR, Hind. Acer cnltratum. 

KANJAR or Araaltas, Hind. Cassia 
fistula. 

KANJABA, Tam., Maleal, A Malabar 
and Canara tree which grows to about two 
feet and a half in diameter, and from twenty- 
five lo thirty, in height, of little use or dura- 
bility. Its fruit is very intoxicating, and is 
used medicinally. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 
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KANKBOVUEE hAKE, 

KANJARi, Sans. BAum carotft. 

KANJABOMi aa Ash-coloured wood of 
Travancore, used for commou buildiog*— Cof. 
Frith, 

KANJERAM VEB, Maleal. Root of 
Stryehuos nux-vomica. 

KANJI, Hind. Rhus vernicifera. 

. KANJIR, Hind. Artichoke. 

KANJIB, Hind., Pers. Cynara scoly- 
muB, Linn. 

KANJKI, a running footman attached to 
the court of the Bhawalpur Daoodputra. 

KAIfJRU, Hind. Hex dipyrena. 

KANJU, Hind, of Paiijab. Ulmus in- 
tegrifolia. 

KANJUA, Hind. Guilandina bonduc. 

^ KANJUR, Hind. Cmsalpiiiia sappau. 

KANJURA, Duk., Hind. Commeryua 
obliqua. 

KANJUREA, Tam. A Ceylon tree which 
grows to about sixteen inches in diameter, 
and ten or fifteen feet high. The natives use 
it at times in house-work. It produces a fruit 
which is used medicinally.— AV/yc, Ceylon. 

KANK, see Sankasura. 

KANKADU CHETTU, Tkl. Sapindus 
emarginatus, Vahl. 

KANKAR, Beng, ? Kakri, Hind. Cu- 
cumis utillissiinus, Eoxb. 

KANKAR, Hind. A calcareous concrete, 
one sort is called “Rewasa,” another “Chappar 
harsaru,” is a parlicnlnr kiinl of concrete in 
tlie Delhi district. Kanknr consists of irregular 
and fantastically-shaped pi(‘ces of calcareous 
concrete. In some parts of India it forms 
the principal material for road-making . From 
Calcutta to the Kaliihar frontier the road is 
made from Kankar ; this mineral yields when 
burnt, an excellent lime for mortar. Professor 
Ansted’s analysis of it is 72 per cent cai’bo- 
nate of lime, Id per cent, silica, 18 per cent, 
alumina,— P/’oe. Geol. Soc.of London, 1863, 
p. 8, in Powell's Hand-book. 

KANKARl, Duk. Cucumis sativus, Linn. 

KANKELI, Sansu., Tel. Jonesia asoca. 

KANKIIURA, Beng. Ilydroleazeylanica. 

KANKI I’UTRT, or Konki, Tel. Pisonia 
villosa, Poir. 

KANKOL also Kankoli, Hind. Ela^aguus 
oricntalis, Eloeagnus confertn. 

KANKOL MIRCII, Hind. Fruit of Celtis 
caucasica, Elueagnus is called Kankoli in some 
parts of the Himalaya, 
KANKOOMBALA-KATTEYA-GASS, 
Singh. Pygeum ceylanicum, Gcertn. 

KANKRA, Hind. Pavetta indica, IJnn. 

KANKRA, Beng. Bruguiera rheedii, 
VHerit. 

KANKROWLEE LAKE, also called Raj 
Samund was formed by Rai Singh, I’aua of 
Mewar, at a cost of £1,150,000. It was 
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KAVrmVl, 

commenced in a . d. 1661,' during a period of 
famine and waa finished in 1§58. . It was 
formed by erecting a bund oi' embankment, 
of white marble across a small riror, the 
Goomtee, near Oodeypore. 

KANKUR, alsoKarkti, Beng. Cucumis 
utilissimus, Boxb., W, ^ A. 

KANKUSHTAM, Sans,, Tel. Euphor- 
bia, sp. The original Sanskrit word is a 
mineral like mica used in medicine. The 
Sanscrit synouims, however, are Tikta dug- 
dha, signifying lit. “ bitter milk,” and Vijri, 
a “ Euphorbin.” 

KANLI, Hind. Paugi, Abies smithiana. 
Iliraalayan spruce. 

KANNA, Hind. Coramelyna Bengalensis. 

KANNA, Hind., tho flower stalk of the 
mooiij grass, Saccharum munja. 

KANNAIHS, Gr. Hemp. Cannabis sati- 
va, Linn., Roxb., Rheede. 

KANNADA, see India. 

KANNA-GONA-GASS, Singh. Artocar- 
pus lacoocha, Roxh. 

•KANNANG-KIRAY, Commelyna com- 
munis. 

KAN-NA-KOSH, Burm. Croton oil. Cro- 
ton tigliiim. 

KAN-NAN THA, Burm., or Crab Tree. 

A tree of maximum girth 4 cubits, and 
maximum length 30 feet. It is abundant 
on Pielo Island near Mergui, but scarcely 
procurable in Moulmein. Tho wood is used 
for houses, zyats, &c., is very durable and of 
handsome grain. Of this wood, there are two 
kinds, red and white; when seasoned, the red 
variety sinks and tho white floats ; the latter 
lighter than the former, likely to answer for 
helves ; tho former too heavy for that purpose. 
Both woods very good for turning purposes. 

— Captain Dance. 

KANNARI, on the western coast of India 
celebrated for its buddliist caves. The Sal- 
setto or Kmmari caves, in the island of Sal- 
sette, are also purely buddliist, but very 
inferior to the former. The Kaunari caves • 
are excavated in a hill situated in the midst of 
an immense tract of forest country, and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date about tho 9th or 
10th century of Christian era. See Budd’ha ; 
Caves ; Kowneri ; Karli. 

KaNNA-TSO, Burm. A Tavoy wood, 
very tough, close-grained. 

KANNEA, see Hot Springs. 

KANNBII, tho cavG emporium of the 
Romans, the modern Makullah. See Canneh. 

KANNK KOMALI, Boerhaavia stellata, 

R. W. Ic., 875. 

KANNEM, or Edakula mari. Vitia 
pedata, WoXl. 

KAN-NOUL, Can. Syphcutidics auriius, 
Latham. 
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KANOUJ. 


KAKRAJ. 


KANNU TAKU, Tel. Evil eye. 1 

KANOB A, the idol at a temple near Poona. 
The head of the temple is styled a Bhagat : on 
the Jan’m Ashtami, he works himself up into 
a hysterical state, and the people believing him 
then to be possessed by Krishna, worship him 
with incense and prostration, and present to 
him sick people to be touched and cured. 
•See Bhagat. 

KANOCH, Hind, of Kulu, Fraxinus 
xauthoxyloides. Crab ash. 

KANOCH A, Hind. Salvia indica. 

KANONKN,Dut. Kanoen, Ger. Cannon. 

KANOJ, seed of a small tree brought 
from Pali and Delhi : considered heating and 
constipating ; taken as a condiment and also 
given as a medicine in diarrhoea : one seer sells 
for two rupees. — Gen. Med. Top, p. 141. 

KANOJEE ANGRIA. See Angolam. 

KANON, Sw. Cannon. 

KANON, Kot kasuu, Rewapee, Patody, 
and part of the Baraitch jaghire, form a 
tract of country called Beeghoto, occupied by 
the Ahir and the Chouhon rajpoot. 

KANONEN, Dut., Ger., Sw. Cannon. 

KANO-RAJ, Beng. Bauhinia Candida, 
var. Bauhinia variegata, 

KANOUT, a river of Sliajehanapoor. 

KANOOR. Sheathing buses of tho leaves 
of Crinum asiaticum, or toxicarium. — Ben. 
Pketr. 

KANOR, Hind. Pavia indica. 

KANOUJ, or Canoge, this town in an 
early part of the Christian era, was the 
capital of Hindoostan ; or rather of the princi- 
pal kingdom along the Ganges, and the ruins 
are at present of great extent. It is now 
reduced to the size of a middling town. It is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
near the place where the Calindi river (or 
Kali-nuddi) joins it ; and is possibly the 
place meant by Pliny for Calinipaxa. This 
once mighty city was of thirty miles circum- 
vallatlon, had thirty-thousand hetcl-shopa, and 
' sixty- thousand public dancers and singers. 
Kauouge is the Kanyakubja of Purauic 
geography ; tho earliest mention of it is 
found in Menu, as identified with Punchala. 
Tho limits of its kingdom as assigned in the 
Mahabarat nearly agree with those assigned 
in the ‘ Rajasthan.’ It was an important 
city in the age of Budd’hn, who had preached 
here a lecture on the instability of human 
existence. To commemorate this event, 
Asoca had built a stupa or mound, 200 feet 
high. It is then noticed by Ptolemy in his 
Geography. Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang 
next visited it, the one in the beginning of the 
fifth, the other in the middle of the seventh 
century. Though in Hwen Thsang’s time 
there reigned a rajah by the name of Harsha 
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Vardhana, ruling from Cashmere to Assam, and 
from Nepaul to the Nerhuddah, the city had 
not then been of a larger size than three and a 
half-miles in length, and three-quarters of a 
mile in breadth. It was surrounded by strong 
walls and deep ditches, and was washed by the 
Ganges along its eastern face. Two hundred 
and fifty-years later, Kanouj is spoken of by* 
Abu Zaid, as a great city. In a. d. 915, the 
well-known geographer, Masudi, speaks of 
it as * the capital of one of the four great 
kings of India.’ Just a century afterwards, 
the historian of Mahmud relates that he 
there saw a city which raised its head to the 
skies, and which in strength and structure 
might justly boast to have no equal. In 
another hundred and seventy-live years, 
attained a still greater splendour and opulence, 
and became that overgrown city of a luxuri- 
ous and effeminate people, which fell an 
easy prey to the Ghorian, when with the 
fall of Kanouj ended hindoo independence. 
Tho last scion of the Rhatore departed to 
found a new kingdom far away in Marwar, 
and deserted Kanouj, and, as described by 
Ibn.Batuta, only a hundred and fifty years 
later it had dwindled to a small town. Up 
to tho middle of the seventh century, 
Kanouj was more a buddhistical than a 
brahminical city. There were three great 
monasteries to the south of the town, in one 
of which was a vihara, or chapel, wherein 
the tooth of Bu»hVha had been preserved in a 
casket adorned with precious stones and raised 
on a high pedestal. Only two brahminical 
temples arc spoken of by Hwen Thsang, and 
these were dedicated to Siva. Near a 
mosque had stood a broken image of Shusti, 
the goddess of fecundity, and a pedestal 
bearing date A. d. 113(5. The thirty miles -of 
circmnvallation seems to be an exaggeration 
of the hindoo writers. The thirty-thousand 
betel-leaf shops is also very suspicious. Ka- 
nouj brahmins make no objection to eat 
fish at their meals . — BenmlVs Memoir, p. 
54 ; Tr. Hind., Vol. i, pp. 352, 354, 357, 
358, 360. 

KAN PADA, Tam. Evil eye. 

KAN-PIIATA JOGI, or Sonari jogi, a 
religious mendicant or jogi, distinguished by 
wearing largo metal ear-rings ; thence named 
kau phata, split-eared. See Jogi Yogi, Kan- 
pharra Yogi. 

KANPTIU or Klianfu, was properly only 
tho port of Hangchow or Khansa, called by 
the Chinese Kanp’hu (a name still preserved 
as that of a town half a league north of the old 
site), and by Marco Polo, Ganfu (i, 74), 
Yule Cathayt Vol. i, p. 80. 

KAN PHAL, Hind. Taraxacum officinale. 

KANBAJ, Beng. Bauhinia Candida. 
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KiiNTA KAOflOBAMU. 


KANUN-GO. 


KANRU, Hikd. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KANS, Hind. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

KANS, Hind. A grass. Saccharum spon- 
taneum. 

EANSA, see luscriptions. 

KANSA, the maternal uncle and enemy of 
Krishna. See Kanya Krishna. 

KANSALA. In the south of India, the 
five artisan classes are called Kammalan, 
Kamalar or Komsalar, and Professor Wilson 
thinks the last word may be derived from the 
Sanscrit and Hindi, kuns, Bengali, kansya, 
a miaed metal. They form the five left-hand 
castes of Madras, but the Kansala is the 
goldsmith, and chief of the five the other four 
a]*e the kauchari or brazier ; kammari or 
blacksmith, kadlangai or carpenter, kasi or 
stone-mason. These intermarry and eat 
together, and all wear the zonar. The dis- 
tinction of right and left-hand castes is 
peculiar to the south of India. It is supposed 
by Professor Wilson to be of modem origin 
and to have been introduced at Conjeveram, 
as a part of civil policy to divide the people 
and modify their power. But Sir Walter 
Elliot is of opinion that the separation into 
right and left-hand castes had its origin in 
the violent conversion of the ancient races 
from buddhisiin to hindooism, and ho has been 
shown a figure of buddha, which the artizan 
caste worship. At present they seem to 
worship Viswakarma, but the bulk seem to 
worship Siva ; they all bury their dead in a 
sitting posture like that of Buddha sitting 
with the head of the dead close to the surface, 
and the dislike to the brahmins is severe. It 
is amongst the Tamulian people that the 
right and left-hand sections appear. 

KAN8HI, Malkal. Trernna uudiflora,/,. 

KANSI, Hind. Ribes grossularia. 

KANSOU, see Kalka. 

KANS RIVER, see India. 

KANT, Turk. A town. 

KANT A, see Kutch. 

KANTA, IIiNU. A thorn, &c. Kanda 
kanta, Astragalus multiceps, 

KANTA-ALU, Beng. Dioscorea pen- 
taphylla, Jioxh. 

KANTA BHAJA, a hindoo sect, founded 
about the beginning of the 19th century by 
Rama Saran Pala, a Goala, and inhabitant of 
Ghospara, a village near Sukh Sagor in 
Bengal. They believe in the divinity of the 
guru as an incarnation of Krishna and wor- 
ship him as the creator. 

KANTA-GOOR KAMAI, Beng. Cap- 
paris sepiaria. 

KANTA-GURGUR, Beno. Coix bar- 
bata. 

KANTA KACHORAMU, Lasia.loureiri, 
SchotU Pothos lasia, R., Voh i, p. 438. 
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KANT A- J ATI, Bgnq. Barieria priouites. 
KANTAKA, Sans. 

KANTA-KUCIIOO, BenG. Lasia loureiri. 

KANTA-KULIKA, Beng. Asteracuutha 
longifolia. 

KANTAL, Beng. Artocarpus integrifoUa. 

KANTALA, Hind. Agave cantala ; Wila- , 
yati kantala, is the Agave Americana. 

KANTALU, Hind. Hamiltonia suaveolens. 

KANTAMl — ? Convolvulus batatas. 

KANTAN, Tkl. Bell metal. 

KANTANCII, Hind. Rubus biflorus. 

KANTA NUTI, Bung. Amarantus 
spinosus, Ztw«., lioxh. * 

KANTAPALA, or Sima chitramulam. 
Pedilanthus titbymuloides, Poit. 

KANTAPllAL, Hind. Tribulus lanugi- 
nosus and T. terrestris. 

KANTARI, Mar. A turner, a cabinet- 
maker, workers with a lathe in wood or ivory. 

KANTA SAIR, Mar. Biguonia xylocarpa, . 

KANTA SHEW, Can. 

KANTA SllEWUN, Mar. Gmelina 
asiatica. 

KANTA VARI, Beng. Solanum jaequiui, 
Willd. 

KANTCHI-SIIIM, Beng. Lablab cul- 
tratus. 

KANTEN, Dut. Lace. 

KANTENA or Muga, Tel. Crotalaria 
anthylloides, Lam. C. stricta, J2., Vol. iii, 
p. 265. 

KANTIIAN, Hind, Daphne oleoidea. 

KANTH-KAREE, Beng., Hind. Sola- 
num jncqnini. 

KANTH-M U LLIK A Jasmiuum sam- 
bac, 

KANTIAN, Hind. Rosa webbiana, 

KANTIARl, Hind. Curtlinmus oxya- 
cantbn, Lieh. 

KANTUL, see Calico-printing. 

KANTYAN, Hind, of Kaghaii, Rosa 
webbiana. 

KANUB, Arah. Cjanjab. Cannabis sativa. 

KANUGA, Tel. Daibcrgia nrborca, or . 
Pongamia glabra, Galcdupa iudica, Lam. 

KANUGA-MANIJ, Tel. Dalbergia 
arboren. 

KANUGA NUNE, Tkl. Poonga or 
Korun j oil. 

KANUGIT, Tel. Pongamia glabra. Vent. 

KANUJIT NALIKE, Tel. Tetrauthera 
peutaudra, R., Vol. iii, p. 824 ; Laurus in- 
volucrata. Cor. 1 87. “Lit. Sam bar’s tongue.’^ 

KANUM, see Kuna war. 

KANUN, SiA.n. Artocarpus integrifolia. 
The Jaek-tre'e. 

KANUN, Ar., Hind., Pers. A rule; a 
law. 

KANUN-GO, Ar., Pers. In India, re- 
gistrars of land revenues in their respective 
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KANYA. 

districts. Literally a rule-teller, a name under 
Mahratta sovereigns, ^applied to a revenue 
officer of their governments. 

KANU-PHATA-YOGI, Sans. An asce- 
tic sect, compounded of kana, the ear ; phata, 
slit ; aiidjyogi, an ascetic. Sec Kan-phata Jogi. 

KANUPULA CHERUKU, Saccharum 
offieiuarum, A., mauy-jointed variety. The 
Sans, syn. is Sata parvau or “ 100-jointed.” 
Wight applies it to the bamboo. 

KAN UR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also 
Pavia ludica. 

KANURI, Hind. Spirasa Lindleyaua. 

KANUS, Guz., Hind.? File. 

KA-NU-SU, Burm. a species of Ilcritiera, 
possibly the sundri-tree. 

KANWA DYNASTY, reigned 45 years. 
The first was n. c. 66. Kauwa named Vasu- 
deva, usurped his master’s kingdom. — iyilso7i ; 
Thomas' Frinsep's Ajitiquitiesy Voh ii, ;>p. 
240,468. See Magadha. 

KANWAL, Hind. Nelumbiuin spcciosum, 
also Saussurea obvallata, 

KANWAL GATTllA, Nelumbium spe- 
ciosum. 

KAN WAR, Duk. Aloe Indica, Royle* 

KANYA. Krishna, familiarly called 
Kaniya, also called Ilcvi, was of tbecelebratCHl 
tribe of Yadu, the founder of the fifty-six 
tribes (chah-paii-kuhi-yndu) who obtained the 
universal sovereignty of India, and descend- 
ed from Yayat, the third son of Swayam- 
bhuma Manu, also culled Vaiva-swata-manu or 
“ The Man, Lord of the earth”, whose daugh- 
ter Ella (Terra) was espoused by Budha 
(Mercury), son of Chandra, (the Moon), 
whence the Yadu are styled Cluuidravunsi, 
or children of the moon.” Budha was 
therefore worshipped as the great ancestor, 
(Pitriswura) of the lunar race ; and previous 
to the afiotheosis of Krishna, was adored by 
all the Yadu race. The principal slirine of 
Budha was at Dwarica, where he still re- 
ceives adoration as Budlia Trivicrama, the 
triple energy, like the Hermes Triplex ol 
Egypt. Krishna or Kaniya lived towards 
the conclusion of the brazen age, calculated 
to have been about 1,100 to 1,200 years before 
Christ. He was born to the inheritance of 
Vrij, the country of the KSuraseni, compre- 
hending the territory round Mat’hura for a 
space of eighty miles, of which he was 
unjustly deprived in his infancy by his re- 
lative Kansa. From its vicinity to Dehli we 
may infer, either that there was no lord 
paramount amongst the Yadu of this period, 
or that Krishna’s family held as vassals of 
Hastinapoor, then, withindraprestha or Dehli, 
the chief seat of Yadu power. There were two 
princes named Surasen amongst the imme- 
diate predocesBors of Krishna : one, his 
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KAQ-UN. 

grandfather ; the other, eight generations 
anterior* Which of these was the founder of 
Surapoor on the Yamuna, the capital of the 
Yadu, we know not, but we may assume that 
the first gave his name to tlie region around 
Mat’hura, described by Arrian as the country 
of the Suraseni. Alexander was in India 
probably about eight con tu vies after the deifi- 
cation of Krishna. See Kania, Krishna. 

KAN-YA, mother of Krishna, She was 
daughter of Yasuda. 

KANYA, Sansc. A maiden, a virgin, a 
girl. 

KANYA-DANA, Sanso. The giving 
away of the bride. ^ 

KANYA-KABJA, Sansc. The town, of 
Kiinouj. The words mean a hunchback 
maiden, and the name is given in a hiudoo 
legend. 

KA-NYENG KYAUNG KHYAY, 
Burm. a Tavoy wood, used for boat, ship, 
and house-building ; not attacked by insects ; 
yields an oil. 

KA-NYEN-NI, Burm. Dipterocarpus 
loovis. Ham, 

KA-NYENG PYAN, Burm. A heavy, 
grey wood of Tavoy, used for handspikes. 

KA-NYIN, Dipterocarpus alata, Wall. 

KAN YURT, Hind. Artemisia parviflora. 

KANZAL, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KANZAR of fJhelum, Fragiiria vesco, 
Linfi. 

KAN-ZAN, Bukm. Bassiu longifolin,Li««. 

’ KANZllA ClllL, Lep. Limna*ctu3 ni- 
palensis, flodys. 

KANZUU, Hind. Acer cultratum. 

KAOLI, is the Chinese name of Corea 
or Korea. The people use rice, barley meal, 
flour of millet. The Koreans were driven out 
of east Tartaiy into the Peninsula which they 
now occupy. They have since been con- 
quered by the Japanese. Their country was 
subsequently invaded by the Mongol, on 
which occasion the Siogoun Yori tom o defeat- 
ed Kablai Kliau. The Koreans have flat 
faces, oblique eyes, broad cheek-bones, strong 
black hair, and scanty beard, they are strongly 
made, their skin varies from tawny or yellow 
to brown, wheat or straw colour, and reddish 
yellow. They have a mixture of the Chinese 
.and Japanese physical features. Their religion 
is buddhist ; their alphabet and language 
differ from the Chinese. The Mautchu call 
tlie Koreans Solgo. There exist probably 
two populations intermixed. — Latham, Yule 
Cathay, Vol. ii, p. 268 ; Adams. 

KAO-LIN, Chin., Porcelain clay. This is 
very abundant in southern and eastern Asia, 
produced by the decomposition of felspar. It 
occurs in Ceylon ; an analysis, in 1867, showed 
pure Kaolin 70, Silica 26, Molybdeua and 
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Iron Oxide 4 100. l^Hn is procurable 

in great aibundance in southern India, at 
Ahtoor in Salem ; near Chiiigleput : also 
near Little Mount, and at Trivatoor and 
Nuttum in Chingleput, at Triputty in North 
Arcot : at Bangalore, Cuddapab, Chittoor, 
Dindigul : Bellaiy, Neilgherries, Bimlipatam ; 
Travaucore ; between Vellore and Arneo. 
Madras : Coringa ; Madura, Chicacole : — 

Dirty yellowish white .... Near Chingleput. 

Fawn-coloured «... Near Salem. 

Felspathic In Trivatoor, Chingleput 

and Triputty Hill. 

Fine white In Travanoore. 

Greenish yellow In Hangtiloro. 

Magnesian kaolin Near Vellore, in Chinglc- 

put and Keilary. 

Pink In Neilgherrics. 

•Pucc-coloured In llangalore. 

Red Near Salem. 

Silicious Near Nuttum, Chingleput, 

the LittleMount, Madras. 

Talkose kaolin Near Hiinlipatam. 

White kaolin composed At Ahtoor near Salem ; 
of decayed ice spar and between Vellor»‘. and 
soap stoue Arnee, at Madr.as, in 

Chittoor, Coringa, M.a* 
dura, Chicacole and 
Salem. 

Croatn-coloured In Ahtoor, Salem .and 

Neilglie tries. 

KAOOUWA. This aingnhir trilxi of Raj- 
poots, whoso habits, even in the inid.st of pil- 
lage arc entirely nomadic, is to bo found chief- 
ly in the t’hul of l)hat,thougli in no great num- 
bers. They liavc no lixed habitations, but 
move about with their flocks, and encamp 
wherever they find aspring or pasture for their 
cattle ; and there construct temjtorary huts of 
tlie wide spreading pecloo, Ity interlacing its 
living branches, covering the top wifh leaves, 
and coating the inside with clay ; in so skilful 
a maimer do they tlius shelter themselves, that 
no sign of hum.au habitation is observable 
fi'om without. Still the roaming Sehrni is , 
always on tho look-out for these sylvan 
retreats, in which the shepherds deposit their 
little hoards of grain, raised from the scanty 
patches around them. Tho restless disposi- 
tion of tho Kaoorwa, who even among their 
ever-roaming brethren enjoy a species of fame 
in this respect, is attributed to a curse entailed 
upon them from remote ages. They rear tho 
camel, cow, buffalo, and goats, which they 
sell to the charuns and other merchants. 
They aro altogether a singularly peaeeuble 
race ; and like all thoir Rajpoot brethren, can, 
at will, people tho desert with palaces of their 
own creation, by the delightful uml-pani or 
opium water, which, in Rajputanah, the uni- 
versal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 
— M, C. B.; Tod's Bajasthan, 

KAOULI, Pkrs. The dancing and sing- 
ing girls of Persia are termed ICaouIi f r cor- 
ruption of Cabuli or ** of Cabul j” which 
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denotes the quarter from whence they came.-— 
Malcolm's History of Persia, VoL i, p. Il7, 

ICAOYA, BisNa., also Kah-wa. Coffee 
tree, Coffee orabica, also Garciuia mangostann. 

KAP, Bknq. The name of a subdivision 
of the Varendra brahmins of Bengal, inferior 
to the Kulin tribe of the same name. 

KAPA, Hind., Pkrs., Singh. The cotton 
plant, (lossypium iudicum, Lam, 

KAPA of Tinuevelly. Eleusinc coracana, 
G(crt, Roorb, 

KAPADI, Guz. A hindoo who has per- 
formed pilgrimages to Ilingloj ; also a religious 
mendicant carrying a red flog, and selling 
rosaries, the sacred thread, and holy water. 

KAPA-LAGA, Malay. Arnomum carda- 
niomum, Lin?}. 

KAPAK, Malay. A hatchet, an axe. 

K APA-KALUNdrIT, Batatas paniculatus. 

KAPALAM KAMPLING, Mangifera? 
indiea, TAnv.^ the mango tree. 

KAPA LI, see Chiimu Mustuku. 

KAPALIlvA. In the fifth century of the 
Christian ora, a hindoo sect, who wore neck- 
laces of hone and 8kull.s. See Kornri. 

KAPA MAVA, see Muudri pallum. 

KAPAN, see Kyan. 

KAPARDl, SCO Hindoo. 

KAPAIU ? a watchman. 

KAP AS, Hind., Malay. Gossypium in- 
diemn, Lam. Cotton plant. 

KAPA S A also Karpas, Sans., or kapah, 
Cotton. Cotton i*aw, cotton as a crop. Gos- 
sypium lierhacenrn, cotton plant. 

KAPA 8 1, Hind. Tlie tonientum of the 
h‘af of Onoseris, &c. 

KAPA SI RANG, Hind. Yellowish colour 
of cotton plant llowcrs. 

KAPA-T8JAKA, or Pooreethec, Ananasa 
saliva. 

KAPCIIAK. The Ghiliclii tribe, are a 
branch of Toclitarnish, the first of the tribes 
of Kapcljak. — Malcolm's History of PersiUf 
Vol. ii, p. 231. 

KAPERSZII, Rl'b. Capers. 

KAPEI, Hind. Oreoscris lanugiuosus, qu, 
Kapsi. 

KAPHAL, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KAPITO, see Karen. 

KAPHUR? Cfimphor. 

KAPI KOTTE, or Kappi Kottai, Tam.^ 
Coffica Arahica. Coffee. 

KAPI LA, a very eminent literary char- 
acter ; founder of a philosophical theory, call- 
ed the Sankya, similar in many points to the 
Italic school : tlius, corresponding in character 
and doctrines with Pythagoras, His follow- 
ers are numerous, and they pay him some 
divine honours under the name of Vasudeva^ 
affirming that one of Vishnu’s secondary 
incaruBtiouB, sometimes said to be fifteen in 
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number, was in the person of Kapila. The 
Saiva sect, in like manner, honour a founder of 
one of their systems of theological doctrines, 
Sankara Charya, with an apotheosis, mantain- 
ing that Muhadeva incarnated himself in that 
furious person, and inspiring him with his 
intolerant spirit, sent him forth to coerce the 
unlightened into conformity, or in default of 
faith, to smite them with his holy sword, and 
exterminate them in the name of the deity. 
Kapila taught that all things proceeded from 
an invisible, eternal, plastic principle. — Moor, 
p. 338. See Brahman, Mann, Veda. 

KAPILA, Hind. Kapilapodi, Ta.m., Tel. 
Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

KAPILAVASTA, see Sakya Muni. 

KAPILE SAN-NA, see Oriza sativa. 

KAPITA, see Vidya. 

KAPITIIA or Kapitthamu, Sans, Fe- 
ronia elcphantum, wood apple. 

KAPITIA, a resin or lacquer obtained in 
Ceylon from the sap of the Croton lacciferum. 
— Simntond*s Diet. 

KAPITING, Malay. Crab, Cancer, sp. 

KAPNOS, Gr. KaiTvoi^, Fu maria parvi- 
flora, fV. ^ A, 

KAPOK, Malay. The cotton down 
enveloping the seeds of the silk cotton*tree, 
Bombax pentandrum. It is used for stuffing 
ebairs, pillows, &c. — Simmond's Diet. 

KAPOOL, Jav. Cardamom. 

KAPOOR, Guz., Hind., Sans. Camphor. 

KAPOORU KURUNDU. Cinnamon. 

KAPOOS also Rui, Guz. Cotton. 

KAPPA-KALENGA, Maleal, Batatas 
cdnlis. Convolvulus batatas. 

KAPPAR in Beluchistaii near to Bagh- 
wana. Its lead mines are in a hill, that seems 
entirely composed of the metal. About two 
hundred workmen are constantly employed, 
the Merdui, a peculiar race, not Brahui, nor 
esteemed people of the country. Lead is a 
most abundant metal in the hills of central 
Beluchistan, but is said to be extracted only 
on a singular system at these mines. — Afa^- 
sorCs Narrative, p. 56-7. 

KAPPARAGAVARU, Karn, Mendi- 
cants of the lingamite sect, Wils. 

KAPPAS, Guz., Hind. Cotton-plant, 
uncleaned cotton in pod. 

KAPPEE, of Bombay, Coffea arabica, 
JJnn. Coffee. 

KAPPATIGE or Tige mushiui, Tel. 
Tiliacora acuminata, Miers. 

KAPPA TIVVA or Chata kattu tige, Tel. 
Ipomoea cymosa, Horn, 

KAPPERS, Dut. Capers. 

KAPPITTIA, Singh., a gum or lac of 
Ceylon, which coagulates on branches, from 
which it is gathered and carefully purified, 
again melted and strained through cotton. Its 
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natural eotour varies from « pale gold 
muduy brown, but the natives prepare it of 
green, yellow, red and black. From this des- 
cription it seems to be the common lao of 
commerce, and the Croton lacciferum is given 
by Mr. Sirr as the botanical name of the Kap- 
pittia plant. — Sirr, Ceylon, p, 264. 

KAPPERU, Gkr. Capers. 

KAPRA, Hindi. Cloth, hence 
clothes. 

KAPROS, Greek. Goat. 

KAPRU, Hind. Spiraea lindleyaua. 

KAPTCHAK, see Khiva, Khanat, Kip- 
chak. 

KAPU, Tel. In Teliugana, a cultivator. 
The Rachewar or Raj war of the northern 
Circars claim to be descendants from Kshatrya 
hindoos ; they are a brave race, with a higti 
sense of honour. 

KAPU AS, see India. 

KAPU KINAISSA, Singh. Muskokro. 
Abelmoschus raoschntus, Mcench. 

KAPULAGA, Malay, Bali, Jav. Caid- 
amom, wild oi* bastard cardamom. 

KAPULAGA PUVVAR, Malay. Elet- 
taria cardamom urn, TVh. and Mat. 

KAPUR, Mal. Quicklime. Kapur Ingris, 
Malay. Calcis carbonns, Chalk. 

KAPUR-TOIIOR, Malay Lime, Kapur- 
makan, fine or shell lime. — Simmottd's Diet, 

KAPU MOLUGU, Mal. Capsicum na- 
nuum, Linn, 

KAPUR, Bali, Chin., Duk., Guz., Hind., 
Jap., Veks. Camphor. In the Malay tongues 
the varieties of camphor are distinguished as 
Kapur Barns, Kapur Japun, &c. 

KAPURDIGIRI, a town, with budd’hist 
remains near Peshawar. The valley of the 
Ganges was the cradle of buddhism ; which, 
from its rise in the sixth century before 
Christ, gradually spread over the whole of 
India. It was extended by Asoka to Kashmir 
and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s invasion, 
and it was introduced into China about the 
beginning ol’ the Christian era by five hundred 
Kashmirian missionaries. In a. d. 400, when 
Fa Hian visited India, buddhism was still 
.the dominant religion, but the Vaishnava 
were already rising into consequence. In the 
middle of the seventh century, although the 
pilgrim Hwan Thsang found numerous 
temples of the saiva sect, whose doctrines had 
been embraced by Skanda Gupta, and the 
latter princes of Pataliputra, yet buddhism 
was still the prevailing religion of the people. 
But the faith of Sakya was evidently on the 
decline, and though it lingered about the holy 
cities of Benares and Gaya for two or three 
centuries later, it was no longer the honoured 
religion of kings and princes, protected by 
the strong arm of power, but the persecuted 
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heresy of a weaker pirty, who were forced to 
hide their images under groumd, and were 
ultimately expelled from their monasteries by 
fire. lu 1885, Miyor Cunningham excavated 
numerous buddhist images at Sarnath, near 
Benares, all of which had evidently been 
purposely hidden under ground. He found 
quantities of ashes, also, and there could be no 
doubt that the buildings hud been destroyed 
by fire. Major Kittoe, who subsequently made 
further excavations, was of the same opinion. 
The buddhist remains now existing may be 
divided into four distinct classes ; 1st, Cave 
Temples, containing Topes, Sculptures, Paint- 
ings, aud numerous inscriptions ; 2iid, Viliara, 
or monasteries ; 3rd, Inscriptions on rocks 
^and pillars ; 4th, To|x3s, or Kcligious Edi- 
fices. Major Gill, of the Madras Army, was 
long employed at Elloru and Ajnnta in copy- 
ing paiutiugs ; but the volninos of inscriptions 
in the caves of Naslk, Junir, Katiuri, and 
Karli, still remain to be copied. In Dr. 
Bird’s learned “ Historical hesuarclies on tho 
Origin and Principles of t!i(i .Buddha and 
Jaina lieligions,” there are .several plates of 
inscriptions from the caves of Kanari, Karli, 
A junta, Ellora, Nasik, <fec. The Viliara or 
monasteries, are of two kimls : — 1st, Cave 
Vihara,’of which several nuignifieent speci- 
mens have been published by Mr. Eergus.son ; 
and 2ud, Structural Vihara, of whicii some 
specimens still remain at Saiichi, but in a 
very ruinous condition. The inscriptions on 
the pillars at Delhi and Allahabad, ami on 
the Tirhnt pillars at Mnthiya and Uadhiya 
wero dQciplieT(*d and translated in the early 
part of the nineteenth ceiKury by tho remaik- 
ublo ingenuity of tlio late James Prinscqi. 
Tho inscriptions on tho rucks at Junu- 
giri in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in C'uttack, 
wero also interpreted by him. A third ver- 
sion of the rock inscriptions (but in tire 
Ariano-Pali cliaracler), which was found at 
Kapurdigiri, near Pe^lmwnr, has been care- 
fully collated with the others by Professor 
Wilson. Many short insci iptions from Gaya, 
Sanchi, and Hirat, as well us from the cave 
temple-s of southern India, liuvo also been 
published at difierent times, but, with the 
single exception of the edicts in tlie rock 
inscriptions, which contain the nnm»‘.s of 
Autioehiis, ’Ptolemy, Anligomis, and Magas, 
the inseriptions in the alile work of Mujoi 
Cunningham are of greater interest, and of 
much higher iinportuiieo, than all that had 
before been published. Tho Ka[)urdigiri 
inscriptioti is on a rock, on the side of a rocky 
aud abrupt hill, near a village of that name in 
the district inhabited by the Yuzufzye. The 
mode of reading it was discovered by Mr. E. 
Norris.. It reads from right to left, is in the 


Ariati or Bactrian character, aud is nearly a 
transliteration oF that of Girnarj and tho 
language, he says, was in use for several 
centuries throughout that extensive line of 
country over which the Seleucidse and their 
successoi*s held dominion,— that is to say, 
from the Parapamisus or Caucasus to the 
upper part of the Panjab, including all 
Baciria, Hiudoo Kush aud Afighanistan. 

Dr. Moore remarks that at least two classes 
of people employed tho language expressed 
in this chanietc'r, tho one using the Arlan or . 
Bactrian of Bamian, Kapurdigiri, &c., the 
other using tho Budh or Lat character, found 
on the Girnar rock and on the pillar and in 
the cave temple inscriptions : and that those 
two clu.‘<se.s of people seem to be the Getffi and 
Sakie, tho so-called Arian character being 
that used by the Getm, while the so-called 
Lat character was that of tho Sakas. Thft 
Lat character occurs rarely iii tho southern* 
part of the peninsula ; still it is the only one 
used on the sculptures at Arneravnti, which 
have been de.scribeil by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
aud wliilc in ebarge of the Governmeut 
Central Mn.senm at Madras, tho Editor des- 
patched t(» England, a largo collection of its 
marbles whieli l)ave since been described by 
Mr. James Fergnsson in his Tree and Ser- 
pent-worship. Inscripfions in the Arian and 
Lat characters are engraved on rocks at Ka- 
pnrdigiri in Afighanistan, and at Cuttack, at 
Delhi on a pillar, also on pillars at Allahabad, 
Betiali, Mutliah or Muthiya and Radhia or 
Ivudbiya. 

One Delhi pillar is square with its faces to 
the carilinul points. Oii each face is a framed 
inscription. Another pillar near Delhi, has 
been called the pillar of Feroz, because it 
stands on the summit of a large building 
suppose<l to have been erect(*d by FcroJ 5 
shah who leigiied in Delhi A, D. J3ol to A, D. 
1388. It is 37 feet high, is a single stone, 
hard and roniul. Its eireiirnfereuec, where it 
joins the building, is 1()L feet, it has a raoro 
ancient inscription and one with a more recent 
character, lielow, in Sanscrit, to the effect 
that raja Vigrali or Visala Deva had, in 
1169 A. I)., caused ibis pillar to bo inscribed 
afresli to declare that tho said raja who 
reigned over tlie Sikambari, liad subdued 
all the regions lietwecn the Ilirnavat and 
Viiidhya. Tliis pillar was erected to enjoin 
(he doctrines of Buddha, but the reading of it 
somewhat differs from lliat of the others. 
Tliough resembling the (jirnar imseriptioii in 
general purport, these inscriptions differ con- 
siderably ill the structure of certain sentences. 
Tho Delhi Feroz pillar was found in a temple, 
ami both Mr. James Priusep and Professor 
Wilson have attempted translations of it. In 
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a work by Dr. George Moore, m. d., on the 
**Lost tribes,” published in, London in 1861, 
the author mentions that he has translated all 
these rock and pillar and cave inscriptions, 
after transliterating them in Hebrew, and 
that this one is a lamentation to the Almighty 
on ruin and calamity, but his views arc not 
adopted. 

The same Lat or Bud’h characters found 
on the pillars at Delhi, Allahabad and else- 
where, are also found engraved on rocks. The 
ancient Bud’h alphabet is really the simpler 
and more elegant form of the refined Sanscrit. 

The Allahabad inscription is similar to 
that at Delhi, but has four short lines addi- 
tional, which, according to Dr. Moore’s mode 
of translating, treat on Ruin, Vanity, Equality, 
and the Wrath of God; , 

Tliere is a stone now lodged in the Museum 
of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, which was 
found at Bairath near Bhubrn, between Delhi 
and Jeypur, and has au inscription in the 
Bud’h character. 

The same characler is also found in two 
inscriptions at Junir, of which one is on the 
Naueh ghat. It is in keeping with the inscrip- 
tion on the Delhi pillar and on the rock at Gir- 
iiar. The Girnar inscription was supposed by 
Mr. James Priusep to be in the Pali language. 
But Dr. Moore states tliat it is in Hebrew and 
has allusion to some calamity or catastrophe. 
It is said also to contain the doctrine of 
Sakya, and in tho first section to make men- 
tion of the Arab, of the Greek in the fourth 
section, and of the Gclae in the twelfth, as all 
involved in the same trouble. See Buddha, 
Inscriptions, Lat. 

KAPUR KACIIRF, Hind. ITedychium 
spicatuin : its roots are pounded up with 
tobacco and smoked, — Powell’s IJand-booky 
Vol i,p. 300. 

KAPUR KITCIIILI, Tam. Curcuma 
zedoaria. Rose. 

KAPUR U, SiNGiT. Camphor. 

KAPURRIMBA, Mal. Manna. 

KAP-WI, a small rude tribe near the 
source of the Irravvadi. See India. 

KAPYANG. The ‘ minak kupayang' is 
an oil held in esteem amongst the natives of 
Borneo for cooking, it is produced by a tree 
called by botanists Pangiuni edule. The tree 
grows to about forty feet higli, and is not 
found wildj but bus been planted by the 
Dyak race. — Low's Sarawak, p. 47. 

KARA, in many of the languages of the 
south and east of Asia, means black : Kara, 
in Mahratta, a prison ; also a form of oath ; 
Kara, Karnatica, a blacksmith. 

KARA, Turki. Black, as Kara-papak, or 
black- caps, a warlike Turkoman race. The 
Kara koiounli or black shepherd clan with 
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the Ak koiounli or white shepherd clan, un* 
der the Seljuk dynasty, long ruled over 
western Asia : they reside near Alajah Dagh. 

KABA-ANGOLAM, Malbal, Alangium 
hexapetalum, Linn. ; also A. decapetaluin, 
Lam. 

KARABAGH, see Juniper. 

KARA BELA, also Arma-Bel of Arab 
authors, the modern town of Bela, the chief 
town of Lus, in Beluchistan, which is built on 
a strong and rocky site on tho northern bank 
of the Purali river. It is now decayed, has , 
about 300 houses, but coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars are found near, and in the 
neiglihoiiring hills are numerous caves and 
rock cut temples now ascribed to Farhad 
and fairies, but are the earthly resting abodes 
of former chiefs and governors : there are also' 
old niahomedan tombs near. One-third of 
the hou.ses are occupied by hindoos. Supplies 
of common necessaries are procurable, but 
article.s of luxury arc scarce, and consequent- 
ly high-priced. — Elliot's History of India ; 
Masson's Journeys, Vol. ii, p. 28. See Kama, 
Kelut. 

KARABUK, see Khiizistan ; Arabistan. 

KARA-CHI or Kara-tchi, a people in 
northern Persia who resemble gypsies in many 
respects, besides the use of a particular 
dialect or jargon among themselves. They 
are said to love au eiruiic and idle life, 
preferring tents to houses, to pilfer eggs, 
poultry, linen and other things, with great 
dexterity, to tell a person’s fortune by inspect- . 
iug the palm of his liand, and to bo nearly 
or perhaps altogether without any religion. 
A man, with whom Sir W. Onseley conversed, . 
acknowledged tliat most ofhi.s taifali or tribe 
had n(>t any certain form of worship or 
system of faith ; but, homo raobammedans 
being present, he lomily thanked God, tli/it he 
was, himself, a true believer, a very orthodox 
disciple of their prophet. The Tartars or 
Turkish couriers from Constantinople, hap- 
pening to enter tli(^ room, immediately recog- 
nised this man and his companions to be 
a Chingnni or Jiiigaiii, a race of whom tho 
men they said, were all di.shonest and tho 
women unchaste, and Mustafa, who had been 
ill England, whispered to liim that they .were 
the same as the gypsies : ihey confessed that 
with respeet to tho name, tliose Tartar couriers 
had given a correct account, as the people of 
their tribe were denominated Jiiigaui by tho 
Turks. Porter tells us that the words mean 
Black-race and is the name given to gypsies 
in Persia. The women, he says, came out in 
vast numbers, crowding about us, to beg, and 
cunningly implying that a IHtle touch of their 
palmistry would give us a peep into the stars. 
The men stood rather aloof, finely limbed, 
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ei'ect in poVti fiod with counteuaticeft suffi- 
ciently bold aUd' watchful of what was going 
forward. The complexions of both sexes 
appear much darker than the native Per- 
sians, while their features are of an equally 
regular cast with the most perfect in this 
country, though showing an entirely different 
character. Indeed he adds their physiog- 
nomy generally seemed to agree with that of 
most of their brethren and sisters, he had met 
wandering about in various parts of Kuropo. 
The encampment he met, was (‘omposed of 
two tribes, both .mahomedaiis, but of the 
rival sects, sunui and shiah. These people 
live, here, the same vagabond life their 
brethren do in Europe. The men steal, make 
sieves, hair-ropes, &c., from the produee of 
which they pay an annual tribute to (be 
government of two tomauns per family, or 
tent. The women, when not occupied in the 
little domestic affairs of tbeii* canvass Inuise- 
hold, beg and tell fortunes ; tlie latter being 
generally muttered over a few torn leaves 
from a Fariugi book, or the blade bone of a 
sheep, and accompanied with the thread of 
your life. The general expression of their 
faces, both in men and women, js that of deep 
thought, interrupted with rapid turns of obser- 
vation, flashing from their bright and powerful 
eyes. This extraonlinory people are found 
in little bands, scattered over most of the 
provinces of Persia. Indeed, like (lie Jews, 
they appear an nngathered nation, disjointed 
by some curse, and dispersed everywhere. 
The Karachi tribes in some parts of Persia, 
called Kauleo and Soosman — wander about the 
country, and their habits are the same as those 
of this singular people elsewhere. The men 
are tinkers, basket-weavers, dealers in cattle, 
sheep-stealers, and thieves; but their women, 
in one respect, differ widely from gypsy 
females in Europe. Mr.’ Harrow, in bis 
account of this extraonlinai-y race — has com- 
mended the strict eliastity of the gypsy 
women ; but the Karachi wCraefi of Persia are 
quite independent of any such rigid virtue ; 
and one and all earn money in other ways 
than by telling fortunes. — Otfselet/s Travels, 
Voh iii, p. 40 ; Porters Travels, VoL ii, pp. 
528, 529, 530. 

KARACHI, a sea-port town in Sindh. 
The Crocodile-pond, or “ Mugger-peer,” as it 
is called, lies to the nortli-west of Kurrachee 
The greater pond is about 300 yards iu cir- 
cumference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on which the majority of the croco- 
diles (Crocodilus palustris) bask ; some are to 
bo seen asleep on its slimy sides, others half- 
submerged in the muddy water while now and 
then a huge monster raises himself upon his 
diminutive legs, and waddling for a few paces, 
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fklls flat on his belly. The water in the pool 
feels cold, although fed from two hot springs, 
one of which is of so high a temperature 
that a visitor cannot retain his hand iu it ; 
yet animal' life exists in it, for where the 
water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, and 
iu the little lade running to the tank, abund- 
ance of n species of small black spiral shell, 
which Mr. Woodward reported to. be “ very 
like some iu the Britisli Museum, named 
Melania pyramis, an allied species of which 
freciuents the river Jordan. -The crocodiles 
dig deep in the sand under the neighbouring 
date-trees and there deposit their eggs. Quan- 
tities of deciduous teolh of various sizes, are 
strewn along the slimy sides of the pond. 
A guide, taking piece after piece of flesh, 
dH.shed it on the bank, uttering a low^ growl- 
ing .sound at which tlie whole tank became 
in motion, and crocodiles, of whose existence 
Dr. Adam.s liad been before ignorant, splashed 
through the shallow water, struggling which 
should seize the prize. The shore was literally 
covered with scaly monsters, snapping their 
jaws at one another. They seize their food 
with the side of the mouth, and toss the head 
backward, in order that it may fall into the 
throat. — Adams, 

KARACIIIL, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Kuvera-chal, a name of Mount Kailas, where, 
according to hindoo mythology, lies the city 
ofKuvcra, the Indian Plutus.— Cathay^ 
VoL ii, 41 1, 

KARACHO, Can. Hardwickin binata, 
liOTb, 

KARA-CIIOLAN. The fleece of its 
flocks are reckoned very productive ; those 
of otlier parts of the country are finer and 
more silky. — Rich*s Knordistan,Vol. \,p. 227. 

KARA-CHUNE, Tam. ' Tacca pinnati- 
fidn, Lhin., Forsk. 

KAHADAGII. This mountain runs up to 
Derbeud-i-llnzian, and thence, after running 
a little way straight like a wall, it runs a 
little west and forms the hill of Tchermala, 
thence it turns more west and forms that of' 
Klialkljalan. The Karadagh diminishes in 
Ijeight all the way from the Seghirmeh, 
which is very high, and towers above all the 
other mountains in tlie distance. — Rich's Re- 
sidence in Koordistan, Vol. ii, p. 6. 

KARA 1)1, Tam. A bear. 

KARADLU, Panjabi. Hind, of Kotgarh. 
Acer levigatum, Wallich. 

KABAFS, Hind. Apium iuvolucratum, 
the Pimpinella involucrata, and 

Ptychotis Roxburghiana, D,C. 

KARAFTO, see Kurilian. 

KARAGHIL, Malay.. Alocs-wood. 

. KABA-GHUZLU. In Persia, the east- 
ern Punch. 
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KARAIII, Hind, An open large iron 
vessel or. bowl. 

KAKAHI-LENA. The onleal of taking 
a piece of gold out of a pot of hot oil., 
If the accused do so without being scalded he 
is deemed iunoceut. Karahi-lenu is common 
in India. — Richard F. Burton's Shidhy pp. 
390, 404 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. i, p* 71 ; 
Wilson, 

KARAI-CIIEDDI, Tam. Canlhium par- 
viflorum, Lam., 

KARAI MARUDU MARAM, Tam. 
Terminal ia glabra. 

KARAI MUNTFIA KIRE, Tam. Stel- 
lar ia media. 

KARAIN, Hind, of Gujrat and Ka^bIrlir, 
the small field j)ca, Pisum arveiise. 

KARAITA, Hind. Veibcna ollieinalis, 

KARAK, Panj. Celtis urieutalis, also 
Cordia vestita, H. f et 7\ ; Linn, 

KARAKA, Duk., Tkl. Slerculiu colorata, 
Roxh, 

KARA-KAT, Tam. Myrobolun of Termi- 
nalia chebula, Retz, 

KARAKAI CIIETTU, Tel. Tcrminalia 
chebula, Retz ; W, 4* //, • The tender buds 
of this tree are formed into galls which are 
much prized as an nstriugonc medicine and 
also as a mordaut in dyeing. In this state 
they are called Karaka mogga or buds, the 
perfect galls are Karaka puvvu or flowers, 
and the seed Karakktiya or fruit— Rhavami 
karakkaya, Br. 597, is a peculiar medicinal 
preparation ,— FL Andh. 

KARA KALPAK. This race moved from 
the mouth of the Jaxurtes, into the Khaimtof 
Khiva, in the beginning of the 19th century and 
are only met with thoi'c. In appearance and 
dress they are intermediate between the 
Kirghis, Kasak and Kahnnk. Tliey are tall 
vigorous men, with more powerful, frames 
than any of the Central Asian tribes, but 
clumsy and WMth coarse- features. They have 
large head, flat full face,, large eyes, flat nose, 
slightly-projecting cheek bones, a course and 
slightly-pointed chin. The Kara-kalpak are 
considered dull and foolish. Tliey are even 
less warlike than the Kirghis ; they have sel- 
dom appeared as comiuerors and are even less 
employed as mercenaries. They are largely 
occupied as cattle breeders and they are active, 
benevolent and faithful. 

KARAKA MARAM, Tam. Zizyphus 
glabrata, lleyne, 

KARA-K ANIRAM, Maleal. Androgra- 
phis paniculata. Wall. Cheraita. 

KARA KARNAY KALUNGLT, T4m. 
Tacca piunatifida, Linn., Forsk, 

KARA-KARTAK, Tam. Clitoria ternatea, 
Linn,, Roxh,, W. ^ A. 

KARAKASH, a river, which flows from* 
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Pumgal to Suget in a westerly direction, then 
takes a sharp turn to the *njorth, and then 
flows, for the most part, in an .east nortlr- 
. easterly directiou. In its valley are very 
large quarries aud miues, from which' is dug 
the yashm or jade stone, and which are 
resorted to by people living at great distances, 
ns this stone is much valued throughout 
Central Asia . — Report on the Proceedings 
of the Magnetic Survey of India, p, 3. 

KARAKITA, the name given to four or 
five islands on the N. E. of Celebes, 

KARAKOKLA, Hind., of Kashmir, &c., 
a kind of China tea. 

KARAK -OLAY, Singh. See Olay, 

KARAKONILU TRIBE, see Hyderabad. 

KARAKORAM, the name of the soutberq 
crest of the great range in Central Asia, which 
boumls the high table land of Thibet. Beiur 
Tagil, part of that mountain range is the prin- 
ciptil mountain from which the great riverS of 
that region have (heir origin. It is tlie slopes 
of the Beiur fagli, in the highland of Pamir, 
between the 40* and 37* of North Lat. and 
86" ajid 90'* of East Long, that Ch. Buuseii 
indicates as the Utinra-kiiru of the Ariau 
liindoos. The Beiur Tagh is called also 
Belut Tagh or cloud mountain. Beiur Tagh 
is also one of the many names given to the 
Koiicn Luu chain, part of which forms the 
northern houmlary of western Thibet, is not 
le.s.s elevated than the Uirnulayn, and is covered 
throughout a great part of its length with 
perpetual snow. Dr. Thomson reached its* 
axis ill the Kara Koruni pass, elevated 18,345 
feet. Captain Cunningham regards Beiur 
Tagh or Bulut Tag, as synonimous with 
the Balti mountains. It is also called Mus- 
tagh, Hindoo Kush and Tsuu-lung or onion 
mountains, because of a species of Allium 
growing there. Its coiitinitatiou is the Pamer 
range. This mountain range is of great inter- 
est in examining the origin of nations. The 
vast climatic change which took place in the 
northern countries is atlributed in the Bible 
to the action of watei*. But, by the Vendidad, 
the sudden freezing up of rivers is the cause 
assigned. Both of these may, however, have 
rc.'sulted from the same cause, the upheaving 
of the land by volcanic action, elevating some 
portions and depressing others into basins, 
such as the Caspian sea. Ten months of 
winter is at the present day the climate of 
western Thibet, Pamer and Beiur, and cor- 
responds with tliat of the Altai country, and 
the district east of the Kouen-Lun, the 
Paradise of the Chinese. The Country at the 
sources of the Oxus and Jftxartes, therefore,, 
is supposed to be the most eastern and idost 
northern point whence the Avians came. 
Wherever the Indians may have fixed the 
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dwelling places of their northern abeestorBi 
the Uttaru-kurq, we cannot ventui’e to place 
the primeval seats of the Arlans anywhere 
but on the slopes of the Belur Tagh, in the 
highland of Pamer, between the 40th and 
37th degrees of N. latitude, and 86* and 90* 
of £. longitude. On this western slope of the 
Belur Tagh and the Mu8t.agh (the Tian- 
Shang or Celestial Mountain of the Chinese) 
the Haro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is likewise tQ 
be looked for, which is invoked in the Zen- 
davista, as the principal mountain and the 
primeval source of the waters. At the pre- 
sent day, the old indigenous iuh^l)itauts of 
that district, and generally those of Kashgar, 
Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the adjacent 
lyghlands, are Tajik who speak Persian, and 
who are all agriculturists. The Turkoman 
either came after them and settled at a later 
period, or else they are aborigines whom the 
Arians found there, but its slopes are the 
primeval land of the Arians. Extensive 
plateaux are to be found on both sides of Kara 
Koram, but they are most extensive to the 
north and west of the Pass. Eastward, the 
plateaux terminate completely in the longi- 
tude of Chang-chen-mo, wliero we meet again 
with valleys and ridges, both well defined. A 
similar succession of nMgesand valleys is also 
the general character of Ladak (in which 
plateaux are generally not met with.) Tlie 
mean height of the plateaux to the north and 
west of Kara Koram is 16,800 to 17,000 feet. 
The point where the plateaux reacdi the great- 
est mean elevation, and probably the loftiest 
plateaux in the world, lays a little to the north 
of the sources of the Shayok. To the soutli 
of this region, between Kara Koram and the 
Nubra valley, is a second region of a great 
general elevation, in wliich some single peaks 
seem to attain the greatest ttb.solutG height. 
One peak of the Kara Koram range, towers 
to 28,290 feet. The Kara Koram Pass, 
in L. 3o’ 46'’9'' N ; and 77* 30 -4", is in Nubrn- 
Turkistan, leading from Ladak to Turkistan. 
The top of the pass is 18,345 ft., Schl.f ac- 
cording to Kol., and 18,200, feet according to 
Dr. Thomson. Tlie Kara Koram mountains 
are covered with wild leeks to the height of 
17,000 feet, thus justifying the Chinese name 
of Tsung-Lung or onion mountains. North 
of this mountain range lie the Chinese dis- 
tricts of Yarkand, Khotan and Kashgar, 
peopled by mahomedans with the exception 
of the Chinese functionaries and Tartar 
soldiers. Kara Koram, is a Turki word, 
signifying the black mountains. To the 
north of Balti, it is known as the Bolor 
range, this being the name given to Balti by 
all the races of Dardu origin. The pass is 
rarely entirely free from snow. It will thus 
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be seen that the Kara Koram chain of moun- 
tains is variously called by the surrounding 
nations, Mustagh, Koueu*luii," Hindoo-Kush, 
Tsung-lung, Belur-tagh, and Bulut-tagh, the 
Belur-tagh according to Cunningham being 
synouimous with ** Balti’* mountains aud its 
continuation forms the Pamir Range west of 
Yarkand. The Bulut-tagh of Captain H. 
Strachey menus cloud mountain ; Belur-tagh 
means ice mountain, and Tsung-lung is 
onion mountain. Where it forms the northern 
boundary of western Tibet, it is not less ele- 
vated than the Ilimulayn, and is covered 
through a great part of its length with 
perpetual snow. In western Tibet, the axis 
of the chain is in general distant about 150 
miles from the Himalaya, and the country 
between the two, consists of a complication 
of ranges of lofty and rugged mountains, 
separated from one another by stony valleys, 
which on the higher parts of the courses of 
the rivers expand at intervals into alluvial 
plains. The axis of the Kara Korum is probably 
continuously upwards of 18,300 feet of eleva- 
tion, and its main ramifleations are equally 
lofty. The axis has never been crossed by 
any one, but has been reached by Dr. Thom- 
son at 18,345 feet. The valleys enclosed 
between the ramifications extend for many 
miles at 16-17,000 feet, and numerous peaks 
in all parts rise to 20-23,000 feet. The passes 
in this range may be compared with others, 
the south of India, where the highestpass is the 
Sigur, in the Nilgiris, 7,204 feet, Rang- 
boilde pass, in Ceylon, 6,589 feet, is little 
inferior in height. Of the numerous passes, 
occurring in the western Ghats, the Bapdeo 
aud the Katriij, both exceed 3,000 feet, , the 
former being 3,499 feet, the latter 3,019 feet, 
and the Ram-ghai is upwards of 2000 feet. 

In December 1845, when the Chinese 
fought a battle near Tinhapuri, in Gnari 
Khorsum, the garrison of Takla Khar fled 
aeross the pass near the liead of the Kali 
river. Even in this unopposed flight, one-half 
of the men were killed by frost, aud many of 
I he remainder lost their fingers aud toes, 
the flight was most disastrous. 

In the Karakorum, the snow-line is so 
elevated, aud the absolute quantity of snow 
falling so small, even in winter, that the 
passes are never entirely closed. The Kara 
Korum can thus always bo crossed even with 
horses, aud the caravan' road from Ladak 
to Turkistan accordingly remains passable 
throughout the year, though during the cold 
season, in order to avoid the Sassar pass, 
one of the most diflicult parts of this route* 
even in summer, the merchants prefer going 
up to the Kara Korum along the Sh9,yok riyar* 
In the Kouen-lun, all passes above 15,000 
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feet, are closed in winter b 7 the heavy snow- 
fall. The following are the principal passes 
in southern Asia, in America and in Europe. 


’ 1 . — DekfMn. 2. — Malva. 


JfavM. 

Feet. 

Nmie. 

Feet. 

Bapdeo .... 

8,499 

Malsej 

...2,062 

Katnij .... 

3,019 

Tal 

...1,912 

Par 


Bhor 

...1,798 

Nagcherri . 

2,646 

Pendora 

...3,498 

Navi 

2,617 

SUva 

...1,928 

Salpi 

2,478 

Mandla 

...1,626 

Fochama . . 

2,446 

Poppera 

...1,660 

Nana 

2,429 

Gumba 

...1,668 

Jam 

2,328 

Slngrampur 

...1,437 

3. — Kanatik, I^Ugiria and Ceylon. 


Sigur 

7,204 

Kodur 

. 2,401 

Siapora.... 

6.742 

Gantvarpilli 

...2,373 

Rangbodde 

6,689 

Kisnaghorrl 

...2,160 

4.- 

—In the crest of the Himalaya from 



Sikhtm to Kishtvar. 


Ibl Oamin.. 


Llpu 

..17,670 

Donkia . . . . 


Uta Dhura 

..17,627 

Janti 

18,629 

Birnikanta 

..17,616 

Parang 


Kiungar 

..17,331 

Mana 

18,406 

Nltl 

..16,814 

Nelong 

18,812 

Vallauchun 

. 16,766 

Kiobrang . . 


Puling 

..16,726 

Umaii 

18,128 

Shinku La 

16,684 

Langpla . . . 


Bara Lacha 

..16,186 

Mayang — 

17,700 



5.- 

—In the crest of the Kara Korum 



from Long. E. Gr. 70* to 79“ 30’ 


Muitagh... 

19,019 1 

Kara Korum 

..18,346 

Ohang-chen-mo 18,800 1 



6. 

—In the crest of the Koven -hm from 



Long. E. Gr. 78“ to 80" 


Elohl 

17,379 1 Yurnngkash 

..18,620 


7 . the Andes. 


Altod* Toledo 1/5,690 1 

Asauay 

..16,626 

Lagunlllaa . 





8 . — In the Alps. 

St. Theodnle 11,001 1 Old AVeissthor (a) ....11,871 

NewWeiasthor (a) ....12,136 1 . 


(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Ohang-cheii-mo gives its name to a route 
of about' 16 Tnarclies between Ladak and 
eastern Turkistan, said to be the easiest 
from India to Upper Asia, rnueh easier than 
the more westerly Kara Koruin route travers- 
ed by Schlagintweit and Mr. Johnson. The 
heights vary from 19,000 to 21,000 feet, but 
the mountains are generally rounded, and fuel 
and grass are abundant save at one stage. 
Gumah is equidistant between 11 chi and 
Yarkand, and the Kara Korum route meets 
this route at Sliadula. The existence of 
glaciers in western Tibet was first made 
known by Vigue, who alludes to them in his 
Travels in Kashmir. Colonel Richard Strachey 
was the first Avho proved their existence in 
1847 in the Himalaya. On the northern side 
of the Kara Korum and in the Koueu-lun there 
are glaciers. having forms identical with those 
of the Alps. Some of them are considerably 
larger than the glaciers iu Europe. In the 
Himalaya, the lowest glaciers go down to 
11,000 and even 10,500 ft. ; the Pindari 
ending at 11,492 ft., the Timtunna at 11,430 
ft., the Tsoji at 10,967 ft., and the Chain at 
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10,520 ft. In western Tibet, they descend to 
about' the same elevation ; thus, the Musiagh 
to 11,576 ft., the Tap 11,508 ft., the Tami 
Chuet 10,460 ft., the Bepho glacier near 
Askoli even to 9,876 ft. The latter is worthy 
of notice as a remarkable case of low ter- 
mination. In the Kouen-lun, the glaciers end 
probably at heights not much differing from 
those in western Tibet ; at least so we may 
infer from tlie height of the snow limit as also 
from the general appearance of the upper 
part of the glaciers. The glaciers ou both 
flanks of the Elchi pass present, however, no 
inslances of particularly deep descent. — Ch. 
Bunsen, Vol. iii, p. 406 ; Beport oji the 
Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey of 
hidia, p, 5 ; Cunningham* s Ladak, 1854,^ 
553 ; Vignes* Travels in Kashmir, Vol, ii, 
p. 285 ; Thomson* s Travels. See A'riau, 
Cu.eh, Iiidu.s, Kaffcr, Ladak, Mahahan, Sikh, 
Tsung-Liing, Yak, 

KARA KORUM, the chief place succes- 
sively of the khan of Kerait, and of tlie Mongol 
khan, till Kublai established his residence in 
China. Bi.‘<hlmlik, L e., “ pentapolis” lay be- 
tween Kara Koruin and Alnialik ; aud had 
anciently been tlie chief scat of the Uigur 
natiou. It is now, according to Klaproth, 
represented by Urumtsi.— -Fw/e, Cathay, Vol, 
ii, p. 506 ; 

KARA-KUL, a small district in the valley 
of the Sarnnreand river, N. W. of Bokhara, 
of which it is a division, occupied by Turkoman 
and Uzbek shepherds. Large supplies of lamb- 
skins are sent from it to Tartary, China, 
Persia and Turkey. They are highly valued 
in Persia, aud are used for cap.s, which have 
a beautiful shape, aud are much better than 
those of the Tartars. The rich men of Persia 
who are fond of showy dress, generally kill 
a pregnant sheep, tlie skin of the young of 
wliich is afterwards taken off, and covered 
Avith cloth and cotton, to prevent the effects 
of the sun and air. The skin of such a 
young lamb is delicate, soft and light. The 
finest lamb-skill cap i.s valued in Teheran, and 
other places in Persia, at thirty rupees. The 
caravan of Bokhara which frequents Mashad 
during the course of the year, brings con- 
sidenihle quantities of the skins. The shawls 
of Kirinan, and the sugar of Yazd are most 
important artiides of sale iuMashad. — Burnes\ 
Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 

KARAKUL!, Hind. Skins. 

KARA KUKDAL, Maleal. Lumnitzera 
racemosa, Willd. Thus tree grows iu the 
Malabar aud Travancore forests to about six- 
ty feet iu height, aud tAv.o feet in diameter. 
It is used by Arabs for the masts of the dow, 
baggerow, doui, and pattamah. It is very 
strong, and is said to he durable ; but must 
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be considered heavy for the purposes to which 
it is applied .— ^ Q, 

KAUAL, Hind. Bauhlnia variegata. 
Karalin of Kaiigra, is a fibre of a species 
of Bauhinia. 

KABA L, Panj„ or Kachuar,HiND., vaiiety 
of Bauhinia variegata, Jj. which grows to a 
good size, the trunk to the first branch being 10 
or 12 feet, and girth 6 feot. Its wood is light* 
red, soft, subject to rapid decay and to worms ; 
used by zemindars in tiie wood-work of 
their houses. The flowers are used as an 
article of food, and tho leaves as fodder for 
cattle. — PoioelVs Hand-book^ Vol. i, p. o4I. 

KARA-LINGI. , Saiva mendicants, who 
go naked, and to mark their triumph over 
desire, affix an iron ring and chain, on the 
nftile organ. These ascetics were the persons 
who attracted the notice of Bernier and Ta- 
vernier and other of tho earlier travellers. 
Since the beginning of the nineteentli century, 
they have rarely, if ever, been seen, by Euro- 
pean — Wilson, See Hindoo. 

KARALLA, Hind. Falconcria iusiguis. 

K ARAL LI, Hind. Bauhinia variegata. 

KAR ALLI or Kara valli, Tkl. Carallia 
lucida, R. Tho words mean “hill Memec.ylon” 
from the resemblance of the shining leaves to 
that plant. It is found on the Nagari Hills 
under this designation, whence Roxburgh took 
his generi<5 name, — Elliot^ FI. Andh, 

KARALSANA, Tel. Bhaseolus rostru- 
tus. Wall. 

KABALUM, Duk. Stapclia buffonia. 

KARAM-? Dyes. 

KARAM, Hind ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, fni*nishinga hard, yellow timber. — Cal. 
Cat. E.V. 18()2. 

KARAMANI, Tam. Red gram. Dolichos 
eultratus, 'I'/iHiih. L}il)lab cnitralum, J)C. 
D. sinensis. — [[art. Cal.^ p. 233. 

KARA MARADU, Tam. Torminalia 
ooriacea, IV. Sf A. 

KARAMARDx^CA, Sans. Carissu ca- 
randas, Linn. 

KARAMBA, Sans. Linaria cymbalaria. 

KARAMBAK, Jav., Malav. Agallocha 
wood 

KARAMBAL, Hind. Ficus reticulata. 

KARAMBA R, see India, Kurainbar. 

KARAMBOLA, Sans. Fruit of Averrhoa 
cnrambola. 

KARAMBRU, Hind. Albizzia odora- 
tissima. 

KARAMBU, Tam. ? Caryophyllus aroma- 
ticus. 

KARAMBU TAILAM, Tam. Clove oil. 

KARAMBU, Mai/bal. Jussiaea villosa, 
Zam.falso Ludwigia parviflora, Roxb. 

KARAMBU, Made. Olea dioeca, Roxb, 

KARA MIN, Tam. Zeus. 
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KARA MUDLU, DoliobQS catiaoy 
and D. eultratus. 

KARAMURDA, Sans. Carissa carandas ? 

KARA-MUREN, Mongol. The Black 
River, called by the Chinese Hoang Ho, or tho 
Yellow River. The embankment of tho river 
is said to date from the twenty-second cen- 
tury B. c. Its regulation has ever been a 
source of anxiety to the Chinese goverii<% 
meut, and there used to be a tax on the Hong 
merclmnts at Canton expressly on account 
of this object. The will of the emperor Kea 
King, who died in 1820, lias the following 
passage : — “ The Yellow River has from the 
remotest ages, been China’s sorrow. When- 
ever the mouth of the stream has been im- 
pe<led by sand-banks, it has, higher lip its 
hanks, crcjited alarm by flooding the country,** 
This seems to have been eminently the caso 
in 1835 or 1856, when the stream of tho 
Hoang Ho near the debouclmient of tho 
gi(‘at. canal was re«lu(*ed to a few yards iu 
width, the northern banks having given way 
fur up, and tho inundations poured over 
Shantung. On this occasion, much of tho 
water was re[)orted <o liave escaped into thp 
gulf of Peeheli, which the Chinese believo 
to have been the original exit. During the 
reign of llie last Mongol emperor, a pro- 
ject w'a.s adopted for restoring this channel. 
Tho discontent created by this scheme assist- 
ed in exciting tho movement for the expul- 
sion of the dynasty. — Dnvis^ Vol, i, pp, 137, 
190 ; DeGuignesy Vol, iv, p, 216 ; J, R, Cr. 
N., Vol, xxviii, />. 294; also Biot in Jour* 
As. Ser.y iv-, Vols. i atid ii ; Yule, Cathay^ 
Vol i, p. 125. 

KARAN, Hind. Morus parvifolia. 

KARAN, see Lnristan. 

KARAN A, Hind. A doer of anything, 
hence the cunium or village accountant, and 
the terminal syllable ol' such words as kudri- 
kara, a horsekeeper. Tho Karanu is also a 
mixed ca.H to, following writing and accounts ns 
an occupation. Hence tho Anglo-Beugal word 
Kerani, a clerk.— BV/.vori. It is from the 
Sniihcrit Kri to do. 

KARANASCHU, Uus. Blacklead pencils. 

K A RAN CHILL Y, a T ravancore wood, of 
a dark colour, spoeilic gravity 0 5 19. Used 
for buildings and small boats. — Col. Frith, ‘ 

KARAN CUTTAY, Ta^i. of Ceylon. 
Ixora parviflora. 

KARANDLU, Panjabi. Acer lovigatum) 
Wallich. 

KARANE-KALANGU, Tam. Amorpho- 
phallus campauulatus, Bl. 

KARANFAL, Ar., Hind. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, Linn. Cloves. 

KARAN G, Malay. Plocaria candi^ 
Graciilaria tcuax, Nees* Eucheuma spiuosa. 
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KARANG, Malay. Coral. 

KARANGAL, Hind. Catliartocarpus fis- 
tula. 

KARANGALLE, Tam., of Ceylou. Ebony. 
On the Malabar coast this tree is named Kara 
Mara. It grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, but the black heart of it does not ex- 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the 
north part of Malabar, in Canarn, it is named 
Acha Maram, by some, of the Kunataka 
Nuga-gha. The natives use tlie young buds, 
leaves, and flowers of this tree in cases of 
flux and in inflammation of the liver, for the 
cure of which it is said to be most useful. — 
Edye^ Ceylon. 

KARANGALLY MARAM, Tam. Aca- 
cia sundra, DC, 

KARANG BOLLONG. This district is 
situated in the residency of Bageleu,- division 
Ambal, on the southerly sea coast between 
the rivers Chinching-golong and Djetis, both 
of which have their embouchure in the sea. 
Generally speaking, the place may he consi- 
dered salubrious. The thermometer at 6 a. m., 
from 70* to 74* F., at noon, from 82* to 85*, 
and at 6 p m., 77' to 79*. 4,000 able-bo(lie<l 

men, of the district Karang Bollong, find 
their livelihood by gathering birds’ ncstis 
in the cultivation of sawn, and in fishing. 
The women on their part keep themselves 
busy iu weaving cloths, which arc every- 
where in good demand, and are much sought 
for in the capitals of the residencies, Surakarta 
and Djekjekoartn. Karang Bollong furnishes 
annually an important produce of birds’ nests, 
but the collection is made with much danger 
to life. The gathering takes place three times 
a year under tlie name of Uduaii kesongo, in 
the end of April, Tellor in the middle of 
August, and Kapal in Decemher. The yearly 
produce is commonly between 50 and 60 
picul. Wjicn the time for gatliering ap- 
proaches, six nests are collected to be com- 
pared with the sample of the jjrevious year 
and according to old custenn, a Thur.sday is 
always chosen to make beginning with the 
preparation of what is needed for tiie feast. 
The next morning the buflalocs are killed, and 
two hours afterwards some pieces of flesh, 
tongue, entrails, &c., from the slaughtered 
animals, .are placed on small bowls woven 
of bamboos calle<l sadjen, aii<l are offered to 
Bollong Watu Tumpang, and at the cliff of 
Medjengklek a he-goat is offered with incense.- 
The festival must, by old custom, always take 
place on a Friday, which by the natives is 
called Ngaderan. In the afternoon of the 
same day a Wayang generally a piece of 
seven acts, is performed in the Bollong, 
while the necessary flowers^ fruits, ointments, 
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sir, pinang, &c., and what is further required 
for the ofierings, are prepared by the Tukan 
Kembaug. All these materials are placed on 
the before-mentioned bamboo bowls, and in 
the evening at ^ past 5 o’clock, are brought 
by a servaut into the Bollong near the 
Seroot tree. The origin of this tree is ascrib- 
ed to a Javanese named Kiai who is buried 
there and above whose grave the tree has 
risen ; and the natives declare that the 
tree has sprung from the navel of the 
dead. They likewise make offering on the 
burial plac.e, at the wariugin tree, and in 
tlio room, the pantry, kitchen and other 
places in the dwelling of the overseer. After 
the wnyang-players have returned from the 
Bollong, the bed placed near the entraupe 
of the godown, known under the general 
appellation of devils-bed or bed of Nyai Ratu 
Kidul (which has existed from time immemo- 
rial) is put in order by the Tukang Gedong 
and ornameiiteil with some silk and other 
cloths. Nobody but this woman is allowed 
to do this. Evfuy Thursday during the 
time of the collection this bed is cleaned and 
offerings are made to it. After everything has 
been made ready the small lamps are lighted 
and the small bamboo bowls with flowers, 
fruit, &c., arc placed with particular marks of 
honor by the Tukang Gcilong before the bed 
on a small coindi made for the purpose. At 
the same time she says iu high Javuucse, as 
if addressing some distinguished person, “By 
order of Mijuheer (meaning the overseer) I 
here bring wherewithal for yon alone to eat.” 
After this speech the 'rukang (^edong, herself 
ausw(‘rs, “Yes, inothcrTukangGedong, say to 
father Mijnheer (the o(iicer) that I return 
my thanks for the food which he has sent me.” 
After this ctM-ernony is finished the Tukang 
Gedong remains sitting on the bed, and fur- 
ther asks Nyai Ratu Kidul (who is supposed 
to he pre.«cnt in tlui IhhI) “ if it be agreeable 
toller that the binis’ nests should bo collected, 
and if it shall take jilaco without mischance,” 
which request is ordinarily answered with 
“ yes” (ingoe.) During this time the wayang 
is kept up till the next morning. During the 
ilay the toppeng-play is maintained. In the 
evening the toppeng-play being ffnished, the 
Karang Bollong feast begins, on which occa- 
sion tlio gamilang and two or three dancing 
girls make themselves heard. .At the first 
seven acts the dancing girls turn their heads 
towards the birds’ nest warehouse in honor of 
Nyai .Ratu Kidul, audit is a general custom 
iu the district of Karang Bollong wherever a 
feast is given to dedicate the first seven songs 
to the honor of Nyai Ratu Kidul. After the 
feast on Sunday morning the headmen take 
their departure for their rocks, and, collect 
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six birds' nests, which, are again compared 
with the masters. If the nests are of proper 
bulk, the ^ork is continued by making stages 
and ladders and fastening them to the rnks 
into which the collectors have to descend. All 
these operations being completed in five or six 
days, the inhabitants of the nearest dessa go 
to the cliffs Dahar and Gedee with the men 
belonging to these cliffs, accompanied by gan- 
dek and sontona who carry with them the 
requisite bags to contain the nests which may 
bo gathered.— JoMrn. Ind, Archip. 

KARANG COTTAY, Tam. Ixora par- 
viflora, VahL 

KARANGKLY, Tam., Karakili, Malkal. 
A very tough whitish coloured wood, used for 
general purposes ; many of the planks of the 
uative boats are of this wood, and the edges 
are sowed together with koir, with wadding 
on the seams, aud yarns crossing tho joints, 
for the purpose of making the boats pliable 
in the surf, as it would be useless to fasten 
them with nails, &c., for tlie services for 
which they are required. — Edi/e^ M. ^ C. 

KARANGLI, Hind. A hill in tho Jhilam 
district, part of tho Suit Range. 

KARANI, Beng. A copyist. See Karana. 

KARANIKA, Tam. In the Tamil pro- 
vinces a sudra of the Pillai caste, aud in the 
Telugu a brahman.— Wilson, 

KARANJA, Quorcua ilex, TAnn, 

KARANJ-BARA, Hind. Pongainia gla- 
bra. Kat-karang, TIjnd. Guilandiua bonduc. 

KARAN JUTI, Can. See Oil. 

KARAN-KUSHA, Bkng. Iwnrancnsa. 

KAKANOSJ ? Vitox tri folia. Sec Kara- 
nuchi. 

KARAN-THODT, Malkal. Karan thuli, 
Tam. Sida retuaa, Linn. 

KARA NUCIH, Malkal. Vitex tri- 
folia, Linn, 

KARAO, Jap. China grass. 

KARAO, marriage of a widow with the 
brother of a deceased husband, ns practised 
among the Jat, Gujur, Aliir, and other 
tribes, in the N. W. provinces of India ; it is 
looked upon as disreputable, and the term is 
also applied to concubinage. See Jat : Marriage. 

KARA OGHIwAN, ruins about half a mile 
S. E. of Kifri in Kurdistan, from which Rich 
excavated a quantity of earthen jars var- 
nished black ill the inside, and perfectly 
resembling those found at Seleucia aud Baby- 
lon. He obtained, also, a small earthen lamp 
like that now used by tho villagers. Gold 
and silver coins arc also frequently found 
here, which the villagers immediately melt 
down. The jars, or sepulchral urns, refer to 
the Sassanians. Farther up tho torrent, on 
the N. N. W., are some excavations in tho 
block, called Gbiaour houses, and others of 
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the same kind are in the hilto, ten minutes’ 
ride from the S. extremity of the ruins, 
consisting of excavated sepulchral chambers, 
with very low doors, and, in the inside, 
three places to lay out bodies, but of small 
dimensions, about five feet long. The plan of 
those excavations resembled the Aebsesne- 
nian sepulchres at Naksh-i-Rustam, but tliere 
was no writing or carving of any description 
about them. Farther on, about three miles 
from the ruins, on the top of a hill, are some 
vestiges of building, which the people call 
Kiz Kalasi, or tho Girl’s Castle. Here urtis 
and bones are found ; the place is nearly 
opposite Ouiki Iinaum. S. W. of Kifri is an 
immense mound like tho Mujalliba of Baby- 
lon. Rich dug about it, and found immense 
quantities of small pieces of Imniau bones, and 
fragments of urns, all of which had a black 
varnish on the inside : but the pottery was of 
difterent quality, some coarse and unorna- 
mented. The soil, as deep as he could dis- 
cover by means of a ravine, was impregnated 
with black unctuous mould, fragments of 
urns, and small bits of bones. On the centre 
of the mound is a burial-place of Arabs ; and 
tho mabomcdati now confounds his dust with 
that of the fire- worshipping Persian ; for that 
this was a Sassanian place of exposing tho 
dead, Rich had no doubt from its appearance 
and character, aud tho style of tho fragments 
found. — B.ich*s Residence iw Koordistan, 
VoL i, pp. 1 8-2 1 . 

KARA-PJNCTIKK-GASS, Singh. Ber- 
gcra Konigii, Linn,; W. ^ A. ; Roxb, 
KARAli ? Hind. A class of agriculturists 
in tho district of Mainpuri. — Wilson, 

KAUAU, Hind. Bauhinia varlogata, also 
Carthainiis oxyncantha. 

KARAS, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 

KARAS ? bangles or rings worn on the 
wrist. 

KARAS A, or Telia harrnnki, Tkl. Ficus 
arapolos, Burm. This Telugu name is pecu- 
liar to Vizagapatnm and Ganjura. 

KARASA, Tel. Ficus asporrima, Roxb, 

KARAS KULLI, Malbal. Barloria obo- 
vata, Linn, 

KARASM, see Kharasm : Koh. 

KARA SU, the river after passing through 
the plain of Tejrnn is a considerable stream, 
known by the name of tho Kara Su. It makes 
a circuit, winding through the mountains and 
over rapid.s, into tho plain of Erzingan, through 
which it flows in tho same general direction, 
close to ilie town of tliat name. At Erzingan, 
it is fordable only at a few places even in the 
dry season. The Kara Su, is the western 
Euphrates . — MarkhanCs Emhassyt p» 72, 
KARASU, Hind. Qacrcus semicarptfolia. 
see Jellalabad. 
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KARATALAMU, Sansc., or Tati chettu, 
Tel, Borassus flabelliformie, Linn, 

KARATEEVO ISLAND, a name of Car- 
diva Island. 

KARATHRI, Hind. Verbascum tbapsus. 

KARAUNDA, Hind. Carissa carandas. 

KARAVALLI, Tel. Carallia lucida, R. 

KARAVAN, Pbbs. A caravan or com- 
pany of travellers. See Kafilah, Karwau. 

KARAVAN SARAI or Carivansary or 
Sarai, is a square, enclosed by walls, under 
which are many rooms or cells for accommo- 
dation. The merchandize and cattle are col- 
lected in the area. 'J’here is a chamber for 
each person with strict privacy. 

KARA VELLA, Maleal. Gynandrops 
pentaphylla, DO. 

KARA-VETTI, Maleal. Olea dioica, 
Boxb, 

KARAVI, Sans. Cardiospermum halica- 
cabum, also Carissa spiuarum. 

KARBALANG, see Tulour or Salibabo 
islands. 

KARBARU, Hind. Hedera heli. Ivy. 

KARBELaH, a town in Turkish Arabia, 
to which maliomedans of the sliiah sect 
resort in pilgrimage. See Khnlif. Kirbelah. 

KARBER, Hind. Nerium odorum. 

KARRI ? see Jogi or Yogi. 

KARBI, Hind. The stalks of Sorghum 
vulgaro. 

KARBO, Jav. A buffalo. 

KARBUJA DOSA, Tel. Cucumis melo, 
Linn. 

KARCHURA, Sans. Zedoary. 

KARDA CHEEK A, Malay. Ananas 
sativus, Schult, 

KARA-TSJERA, Ma.leal. Portulaca 
oleracea. 

KARAULLI, Turk. The tent of black felt, 
in which families reside. In Biluchistan, 
it is called Gedaun ; the Affghans call it 
Kizhdi ; the Turks, Kara Ulli ; and the Per- 
sian, Siah Chadr. See Affghan. 

KARA-WA, Burm. Bdellium. 

KARAWA, a fisher caste near Bentotto in 
the N. and N. W. of Ceylon. They originally 
came from Tuticorin. The Parawa, are a 
section of the Karawa. 

KARA WANT, Mauii. A brahman tribe. 

KARA, or the thorny caray, Webera te- 
trandra, Willd. 

KARAWILLA KABELLA, Singh. An- 
tidesma bunias, Spreng. 

KARAY-KA-PHAL, Hind. Fruit of 
Webera tetrandra. 

KARA Y PAK, Ddk. Bcrgera konigii, L. 

KARCHEEA of the Godavery, Nyctan- 
thes arbor- tristis, Linn 

KARDAHEE, Hind. Conocarpus myrti- 
folium. 


KARDAM, the four principal places of 
Pruang, Kardaro, Tacklakhar and Jidi, the 
three Khar and Elajarh Kocharuatti, the 
second Khar is in Hindoostani, Taklakot.” 

KARDAMOM, Ger. Kardamomos, Sp., 
Cardamoms, 

KARDAR. This race occupy the Ani- 
mallai hills in the collectorate of Coimbatore. 
They are open, independent, straightforward, 
men, simple and obeying their Mopen or 
chiefs. They are strong built and active, 
with woolly hair and something of the Afri- 
can features and they file their front teeth to 
a point. The women wear enormous circles 
of pith in the lobes of their ears, which they 
distend down to their shoulders. A black 
monkey is the KardaPs greatest dainty. — 
Lieut.-CoL Hamilton 

KARDOO, Hind ? Seed of Carthamus 
linctorius, Linn. ; Roxh. 

KARDUCHI inhabit Kurdistan, anciently 
called Alyria, Assyria. 

KAUE-BEPON, Maleal. Bergera ko- 
nigii, TAnn, 

KARE ClIEDI, Tajh. Webera tetrdndra, 
also Canthium purviflorum. 

KAREE, Hind. Uvaria, species. 

KAREE and Mansoe are rivers, near 
Deolcn in Ajniir. 

KAREJ. Three kinds of calcareous earth 
are found in most situations in the western 
desert between Babylon, Hit and Ana. The 
first called Nura, is a white powder parti- 
cularly abundant at Hit and Ana. Mixed 
with ashes it is used as a coating for the 
lower parts of walls, in baths and other 
places liable to damp. The second is also 
found ill powder, mixed with Indurated 
pieces of the same substance and round 
pebbles; it is called by the Turks, Karej ;and 
by the Arabs, Jus ; it is very plentiful be- 
tween Hilla and Felugiuh, is the common 
cement of the country, and composes the 
mortar which is found in the ruins of Baby- 
lon. The third species, called Borak, is a 
substance resembling gypsum . — RiclCs Ruins 
of Babylon y pp. (34 — 

KARKKATTAREARIJ, Karn. Persons 
whoso occupation is working ornamental 
borders to blankets. — Wilson. 

KARELA, Hind, A bitter little gourd, 
Momordica charantia, syn. of Luffa amara. 
Dhar karela, is Momordica dioica. 

KARELOE VEGON, Maleal. Aristo- 
lochia indica, Linn ; Uoxb, 

KAREEL, Singh. Capparis aphylla, 
Roxb. 

KAREN CABBAGE PALM. See Macro- 
cladus. 

KAREN, are divided into the Sgau, B*ghai, 
Pwo and Shan Karen, and have nine distinct 
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dialects. Karen, is a Burmese word applied 
to most of the mountaineers in Pegu and 
southern Burmah. Some of them are known 
as the white, red and black Karen, from the 
colours of their clothes ; also Burmese Karen 
and Talaiug Karen, as dwelling amongst these 
nations. They are pot u prior race in B urmah. 
The Shan call them Yang, pronounced in the 
different parts of Burmah as Yen, Yein, 
Yen-ban and Yen-seik. The red-clothed 
Karen call themselves Ka-ya, and some of the 
B’ghai clans, Kay-ay, They describe them- 
selves as having come from the north, and 
crossed the great sand desert that separates 
China from Tibet. They believe that formerly 
they had books. The name Karen embraces 
several distinct tribes, speaking widely dif- 
ferent dialects of one language. But all the 
Karen family between the mouths of the 
Tenasserim and sources of the Sitang arrange 
themselves into the Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes 
and the B’ghai tribes. The Karen people are 
found within the British, Burmese, Siamese 
and Chinese territories, and extend from 28 
to 10“ N. L. According to Dr. Bowring, the 
eastern Karen, are separate<l from those of the 
Burmese, or western frontier, by the valley of 
the Menam, and the great part of the native 
Thay population,occupying Korat and the foot 
of the mountains thatform tlio water-shed ofthe 
Mekhong. These Karen may be so merely in 
name. The Karen between Burmah and 
China are independent, with a patriarchal con- 
stitution, and reckon themselves by families 
not by villages or tribes. They are agricul- 
tural. The Burmese and the Mon of Pegu 
assert that the Karen of Tcnusseriin arc the 
])rior occupants of that territory, and a tra- 
dition of their own makes them come from 
the north. Their language is Burmese with 
Singhpo affinities. Some of the tribes are 
buddhist, but two of them, the Sgau and 
Pgho are pagan. Karen is a Burmese term 
and is often pronounced as Khyen, the native 
name is Pgha-Ken-yan == man. The Buklio, 
a priest and physician, has considerable in- 
fluence. The Wi is a shaman, a poet, a 
soothsayer or prophet : their local personal 
and individual genii are called Kelah, Plu 
is their Hades, and Lerah their hell. They 
have also gods of the elements and atmos- 
pheric phenomena. A perverted Christianity 
seems to exist among them, and they have 
evinced a readiness in adopting the tenets of 
that faith. Those within the British terri- 
tory, the true Karen, are about 62,326, of 
whom 25,615 are under Christian influence. 
The red Karen or Kaya, eastern and western, 
are estimated at 200,000 souls. There are 
fourteen tribes of the Ka-ya or mountain Ka- 
. ren in the highland country lying between the 
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rivers Sitang and Sal win, the majority of 
whom have forsaken their ancient savage cus- 
toms. Kai'en, Dr. Mason tells ns, is a Burmese 
word applied to most of the mountaineers of 
Pegu and southern Burmah. There are 
White Karen, Red Karen and Black Karen 
so designated from the prevailing colour of 
the dress. Burmese Karen and Taking 
Karen from the nations with which they are 
associated. Karen is thus a name applied to 
several distinct tribes united by the common 
bond of having one language though spoken 
in widely differing dialects. But all the Karon 
tribes dwelling between the mouths of the 
Tenasserim and the sources of the Sitang, 
resolve themselves into three classes — the 
Sgau tribes, the Pwo tribes and the B’ghai 
tribes, who may he thus arranged : — 


Sgau proper, 


Sgi _ , 

IViaune Pgha! 
Paku, 

We wa, 


Bghai ka-ten, 
Bghai mu htai, 
Bghai ko hta, 
Lay may, 

Manu manan, 


thu, 


Pwo proper, 

Shoung khie, 

Kaya or Ka, 

Taru or Kho 
Mopgha, 

Hashu, 

Toiing thu, 

K3'en. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason tolls us that the eastern 
Bghai, Bghai-mu-hay or red Karen, call 
themselves Kaya, their term for man, and 
are called by the Burmese Kayenui ; by 
the Shan, Yen-laiug, or red Karen, from 
the colour of their dress, which was origi- 
nally all red, ns it even yet occasionally 
is, but a mixture of black garments is now 
commonly seen. Colonel Yule says, it is 
generally believed that they are not in any 
way closely allied to the Karen proper of 
Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they are 
rather a Shan race, but Dr. Mason has not 
been able to find any proof of the latter 
kindred, other than their being a ** gens brac- 
cata,” and this proof fails, he adds, when it is 
known that we have trouser- wearing Karen 
living in sight of Touughoo. Themeu wear 
short red trousers with perpendicular narrow 
black or white stripes. Sometimes the trou- 
sers liave a black ground, with red or white 
stripes. Below the knees are black bands, 
several inches in diameter, formed of twisted 
thread. A shawl or sheet of white, with red 
or black stripes, is wrapped around the body 
with or without a Shan jacket. A bright red 
turban is worn ou the head, and an ornamen- 
tal bag is hung across the shoulders. Every 
man carries a short knife in his belt, many 
have swords ; and those who have not muskets 
or matchlocks, carry from one to three light 
spears, which are used in warlike javelins, 
and thrown from the hand. Every man 
a pony, so that in time of war they form a 
body of light cavalry, when all turn ont to 
service and the cultivation is then earned on 
by the women exclusively. 
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The women’s dress is peculinriy pictu- 
resque, though every garment is only a wct- 
angular piece oi* cloth. The head dress is a 
large red or black tui^an, wound up to forma 
small tower on the top of the head. There is 
no gown ; but a cloth like the Roman toga 
is tied by two corners on the right shoulder, 
and the left arm is sometimes kept covered, 
but more often it is thrown out above the 
garment. A second piece of cloth like the 
first is kept in the hand like a loose shawl, or 
wound round the body. These garments are 
usually one black and one red. For a petti- 
coat, another rectangular piece of cloth is 
wrapped two or three times around the 
person, and is kept in its place by a wampum 
belt, some half dozen inches in diameter. 
Another enormous band of beads is worn 
below the knees, and on the ankles are large 
silver bangles. Both sexes wear silver bangt^ 
on the wrists, and the women a profusion of 
silver necklaces, formed of ingots of silver, or 
coins, to which are added a dozen or more 
strings of beads. Ear drops are worn by both 
men and women, and the latter add silver ear- 
plugs of an inch or more in diameter. Beads 
are as numerous among the women, though 
all imported, as among the American ludiani ; 
and tlie profusion of silver ornaments to be seen 
indicates anything but poverty. Ho adds, 
“the female instinct for ornaments above all 
other things, is strikingly illustrated while I 
am writing. A girl stood in the crowd while 
some boys were going over their spelling 
lessons, and she was asked to study. “ If I 
do,” she replied, “ must I put off these ?” 
pointing to her ornaments ; and on being 
told she must, the decided answer was, 

“ Then I won’t yot.” 

The country inhabited by the Red Karen 
is the finest in the interior of Burmah. After 
fourteen days’ travelling from Touughoo, Dr. 
Mason found himself on the summit of a 
mountain some four or five thousand feet 
high, about the twentieth that they had 
crossed on their way, when the land of the 
red Karen opened suddenly before them, 
aud a more beautiful prospect he says he 
never beheld. Mountains in two massive 
ranges run down, like the sides of a triangle, 
with the apex at the south near where he 
stood, and in the interval was spread out 
what appeared to be an immense plain, 
bounded on the aorth only by the horizon. 

It seemed to be pillared on mountains two 
or three thousand feet high, like a gigantic 
aUar on which to offer sacrifice to God, or to 
build a temple for his worship. Its scant 
shrubberry and bare red soil, contrasted 
strongly with the dark mountain sides, 
covered with heavy timber. The picturesque 
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summits of the almost perpendicular walls 
that supported this expanse, indicated thorn 
to be, as they proved, of mouutaiu limestone* 
On entering the country, however, ho found 
it far from being the plain it appeared in the 
distauco. It is a rolling country with long 
dry ridges and deep hollows in which the 
water sinks, as in Kentucky, to arise as 
perennial springs in other places. The village 
iu which he was, had no water for its fifteen 
hundred or two tliousand iuhabitauts, except 
what one of these springs supplies. The 
country with the mountains around it, re- 
sembles both Scotland and Vermont ; aud the 
inhabitants are only what the highlanders 
were iu the days of tho Wallaces and Bruces. 
They are governed by a Saubwa, and have 
occupied tlieir present locality for forty 
generations, having been driven down from 
the north by the Burmese, and separated at 
upper Pagau from the Chinese, with whom 
they were then associated. Here, on the higli 
table-land, they have lived, a terror to both 
Burmese and Shan, plundering, kidnapping, 
and killing, as opportunity offered, and selling 
the slaves they did not need to the opposite ua- 
tiouj Shan to Burmese, and Burmese to Shan, 
Slian. Tlie eastern red Karen are said to 
be throe times as numerous us the western, 
aud these must amount to fifty or sixty 
thousand. Mr. Mason was told there are 
niuety-fonr large villages and several smaller 
ones. Ho found the people with all the 
savageness wiiich is inqmted to them, by 
far the most civilized Karen known. They 
arc better clad, provide tliemselves with 
better food, are belter skilled in the arts, are 
more vigorous, active and laborious, than any 
jungle tribe be met. They make tbeir own 
knives, axes, swords, spears, boes, bangles, 
silver ornaments and earlbenware, l)its and 
bridles, saddles and stirrups. Every foot of 
land they cultivato is boed with a heavy hoo 
of tho Western form, such as is never seen 
among either Burmese or Karen, but is used 
by the Chinese. They have cattle in great 
abundance, which are trained to carry pan- 
niers as donkeys are in Europe, and which 
bring their produce from tJio fields to tho 
villages. There are seen growing here, tlie 
Jack, tamarind, mango, guava, oleaster plums, 
limes, citrous, and plantains, aud other fruits 
are seen in all their villages. Millet is culti- 
vated iu great abundance ; beaus of several 
species, vegetables, eggs, gourds, pumpkins, 
leeks, sugar-cane and yams abound. Cotton 
flourishes here better than in any other loca- 
lity in Burmah ; and various dye-plants are 
cultivated. Their houses are kept in much 
better condition than among other Karen, 
and they fence in their yards and grounds, 
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And haire stileB and bars to take down and 
put up on their cross roads. They make 
both a spirituous and fermented liquor, the 
use of both which, it is said, is almost uni- 
versal. But he did not see any intoxicated 
Karen, while drunken Shan, whose reli- 
gion forbids the use of such drinks altoge- 
ther, passed his house daily. 

A considerable portion of the population 
are slaves ; but slavery here exists in its 
mildest form. There seems to be very little 
difference between master and slave. 

From all Dr. Mason saw of them ho found it 
difficult to believe the stories that were told of 
their ferocity. They are civil, good-tempered 
and intelligent. When sick, they make offer- 
ings to evil spirits. Eveiy one pleads his 
own cause, and ofters his present to the judge 
without the charge of bribery. Tlic men 
often talk very loud, the people seem strongly 
devoteil to making offerings to evil spirits ; yet 
they have very distinct traditions of the true 
God, whom they denominate IGapay. Eapay, 
they say, created the hea,veu8 and the earth, 
and man and ail things. lie associated with 
men, at first ; but when they ceased to obey 
him, he left them, and is now in ‘‘ the scvenili 
heavens.” When sick they often pray to God 
saying, “ 0 Lord Eapay, have mercy on mo, 
J am sick, I am sufiering, 0 Lord Eapay.^^ 
They have long traditions in poetry coiicerii- 
iiigGod. A small canticle is in lines of ten 
syllables, to which they have tunes adapted, 
a measure he never i)cfoie met iiiKaren poetry. 
Like the ryliuies of other dialects, it abounds 
in rt'pctitioiis, as 

The earth at its origin, Eapay created. 

The heavens at their origin, Eapay created. 

Mail at his origin, Eapay created. 

Tlie sun at his origin, Eapay created. 

The moon at its origin, Eufiay created. 

The grass at its origin, Eapay created, 

'rile lre(*s at their origin, Eapay created. 

Tlic ham boos at tlieir origin, Eapay created. 

TIio lied Karen plateau is the great table- 
land which stretches from the Chinese frontier 
to the parallel of Shawaygeeii, and is held by 
the Shan tribes and the iiidcpeiideiit red 
Karen, The Salween river, for about 200 
miles from its mouth runs in a northerly 
direction. Above that point, however, it 
bends slightly but perceptibly to the north- 
east. Like the Ira wad I it has two high 
ranges of hills running parallel all along its 
course. The plateau between them has an 
elevation of about 2,500 feet, and extends from 
about 30 miles south of Tounghoo to the moun- 
tains of China. The plateau is level and fertile 
with a climate like that of southern Italy, 
and peopled by a race as industilous and as 
addicted to commercial pursoiis astheChinesc. I 


The southernmost portion of this plateau, a 
triangle of about forty miles each way, , is 
inhabited by a race who, from their dark colour, 
are styled the red Karen, who must not bo 
confounded with the Karen of Pegu, from 
I whom they .are distinguished by race, lan- 
guage and characteristics. The name was 
given them by the Burmese, but 4hey call 
themselves Yan or Yungal, and they differ 
as mucli from the tribes of the same name as 
from the Shan. Originally, it is believed, 
they were a race of hillmen in Siam, remark- 
able for their ferocity and spirit of savage 
enterprise. About seventy years ago they 
suddenly quitted their mountains, drove out 
the Shan from the ucughbourhooil of the 
Salween, and settled down upon (heir present 
locality. From that time to tliis, though 
menaced both by Burmuli and Siam, and au 
object of bitter hatred to the Shan, they 
have contrived to hold their own. Though 
steady and even industrious cultivators, they 
fly readily to aniiK, anil their habit of life 
retains in them a ferocity to which they pro- 
bably owe their continued independence. 
They are the slave-dealers of Siam. Every 
few months, or even oftener, if opportunity 
offer and money is ro<|ulre<l, they organize 
a slave hunt. Several hundred men are 
rapidly collected, and commence operations 
by sacrificing a bufililo. Its body, cut into 
small portions, is cooked and eaten, and then 
the whole baud, mounted on the hardy ponies 
of the region, commence the expedition. 
They march night and day, frequently ac- 
coinplWhug fifty miles in the twenty-foui^ 
hours, attack tlie weakest Shan villages, carry 
off’ the women ami children, and retreat with 
the same matchless celerity. 'J'he points of 
attack are usually fur in the interior, lor the 
villages on the frontier, taught by repeated 
experience, pay au irregular black mail to the 
Knrenncc chieftain, s. Tlieso captives are 
speedily conveyed southwards, and find a 
ready market in the dominions of Siam, The 
Siamese, protected by a belt of jungle from 
similar incursions, afford , every facility to a 
trade, essential to the comfort of the richer 
portion of the community. A large part of 
the population of Zirnmay is thus composed 
of captives or their descendants. The suor 
cess of these forays is greatly facilitated by 
the structure of the country. The plateau is 
a natural fortress, the passes being few and 
narrow, and totallyiinaccessible to any force 
which the owners of the plains can bring to 
bear upon the mountaineers. 

Though addicted to this horrible traffiOf ^ 
the population appear by nature iudiued to 
a settled commercial life. In number abou^ 
200,000, they have built some twelve hun- 
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dred villagcB, contaiuiDgi some thirty^five 
thousand bouses. They also constructed one 
large town, Gwejr-toung, which serves as a 
rallying point i'or the tribci and a depot for 
its very considerable trade. They raise two 
crops a year, and understand the practice of 
artificial irrigation. They sell timber from 
the Salween, cutch and stick lac, in large 
quantities to the traders at Maulmein. In 
return they receive European goods, more 
especially muskets, which may be seen in 
almost every Karen’s house, and which are 
sold at a large profit to the wilder tribes. 
They bring down, moreover, cattle and the 
little ponies so well-known in Bengal, and 
levy a tax on all the articles brought by the 
Shan, and which cannot pass except by their 
permission. The people therefore are usual- 
ly well off. They have no priests, their re- 
ligion consisting chiefly in offerings to spirits, 
and in some vague idea of a future state of 
eternal bliss. If the slave trade could bo 
stopped, they would in all probability settle 
down finally into a raco of bold and hardy 
traders. This cun be effected only by the co- 
operation of the Court of Bankok. An order 
from the kings of Siam would at once de- 
stroy their market and remove tlic temptation 
to the crime. 

The KartMi burn their dead, but rescue from 
the ashes n portion of the skull, which they 
suspend from a tree, with the clothes, orna- 
ments and arm of the deceased They dance, 
singing beautiful songs, around those relics, 
which the elders afterwards convey to the 
foot of distant- mountains and there inter 
them. The Karen in the teak forests of 
Pegu, cultivate small patches of the forest, 
and after taking two or three crops from the 
same soil, shift their habitation to another 
locality. The Ze-being or Yc-bain, who in- 
habit the valley of t he Sitaug aboveTounghoo, 
are described by the Burmese to bo Burman 
Karen, a dirty people who rear the silk-worm 
and manufacture silk. 

The Karen raco are scattered throughout 
the Burmese, throughout all the wildest and 
most secluded parts of Pegu and Martaban as 
well as Teuassorim, and the western parts 
of Siam. Of the two tribes known, one 
call themselves Sho, but are called by the 
other tribe “ Pwo,” and by the Burmese, 
Meet-khyeen or Talain Karen. The other 
tribe call themselves Sgau, but by the Bur- 
mese are designated Meet-ho, or Burman 
Karen. They are most populous in the 
Basseiu district, where they form the great 
bulk of the agricultural population, the Bur- 
mese and Talaiu being principally small 
traders, hshermen and mechanics. After the 
cession of Arracan to the British the Karen 
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spread largely over the hills into the district of 
Saudowa. In the northern parts of Pegu, on 
the side of the Irawadi, the Karen are few 
and sparse, and they have not been heard of 
further north in Burmah than the district of 
Tsa-leu. 

The Karen also preceded the Burman in 
the delta ol' the Irawadi, and are the joint 
occupants with the Mon. They are also found 
in the lower plains of the Saluen, the deltas of 
the Se-tang and Irawadi, the middle basin of 
the So-tang as far asTouughoo,and inTenasse- 
rim. In Martaban there is also a remnant 
of an allied tribe, the Toung-thu. Both the 
Karen and the Toung-thu belong to the 
Yuma branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

The long and narrow hill tract between th^ 
valley of the Irawadi and the Sa-luen as far 
north as 23% is occupied by cognate tribes 
called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who are said 
to speak a very ancient dialect of the Yuma 
family. Thii- branch has a parallel range on 
the western side of tho Trrawadi, and in their 
traditions they assert that they preceded the 
Burman as tho dominant people of the basin, 
and^ they seem from very ancient times to 
have occupied the whole of tho valley south- 
ward from the valley of the Banak on the 
west to the borders of Yunnan. 

Black Karen who dwell in tlie Shan country 
north of Mobya, wear a black <lrcss. 

The Karen dialects of the lower Irawadi 
and Tenasserim, are more closely assimilated 
with the Yuma languages than with the 
Burman. Karen has been more assimilated 
to tho Burman phonology, but it has re- 
markable aflinitics with the Mon Anam, or 
Mon Lull alliance. Glossarially it is mainly 
Tibeto-Ultra-Indiau of the earlier form or 
that which characterises tho Yuma and Naga 
Monipnri languages. Mr. Logan writing in 
thct/. J. /!., Feb, and March 18.53, observed 
that no inforination has yet been obtained 
respecting the languages of the Ka-ren-ni or 
Red Karen, the Ka-kui, the Kun, the Ka-du, 
the P’hwou, the Pa-long, the Ka-Khyen, the 
Lawa and the Khu-nung of the Irawadi and 
the Salwin basins. Karen is said to mean 
wild man. They are found in small commu- 
nities scattered over twelve degrees of lati- 
tude and ten of longitude, from the table- 
land of Tibet to the banks of the Menam, 
and from the province of Yunnan in China to 
the bay of Bengal. Their whole nurpber has 
been estimated at five millions. Dr. Mac- 
Gown includes amongst them, the Ka-Khyien, 
Kbyieu, Kemmi ; Ka-ren-ni or Red itaren, 
the Pwo and Sgau Karen, who possess cha- 
racteristics so much in common as to justify 
them in being regarded as divisions or frag- 
ments of one nation. They possess a Canca- 
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sian class of featares with long faces and 
straight noses. They ai’e remarkable as free 
from idolatry. A few have become bud- 
dhists, and atheists are met with. They have 
no priesthood. They have nevertheless a 
religion of extraordinaiy purity. They are 
addicted to a considerable extent to Nat-wor- 
ship, demonolatory or pneumatolatry. To 
propitiate the spirits of the rivers, hills, 
plains and trees, they sacrifice buffaloes, swine 
and fowls. A portion of them worship their 
ancestors and make offerings to their manes. 
They commonly burn their dead. Those 
under the Burmese sway are less favorably 
circumstanced than the Siamese. They are 
drunken and filthy, but they are truthful, 
continent, hospitable, kind and religious. 
Their traditions of the deity, creation and 
sin, are those of the Old Testament, and 
they anticipate great temporal prosperity 
under a new coming king. Their traditions 
point to an Israelitish origin, and they are 
by some supposed to be an Israelite band, 
though they do not practice circumcision. 
The first convert to Christianity was Ko 
Thah Byu, who was baptised at Tavoy in 
1828, — but before his death in 1841, there 
were 1,300 native disciples. The mission- 
aries amongst them have been Mr. Board man, 
Miss Macornbe and Messrs. Mason, Wade, 
Bennet and Abbot, and in 1851 the converts 
were estimated at 20,000. Several of their 
dialects have been reduced to writing, some 
in Roman, some in Burnian character, and 
the scriptures have been translated. — Jour. 
Arch.^ June 1851. Dr, Moore (On the Lost 
Tribes) mentions that they call themselves 
also P’lai. On the river Salweu, they main- 
tain a degree of independence, but in all other 
parts ofBurmah are iu u depressed condi- 
tion. Karen arc high in domestic condition. 
Their women are on an equality. They 
regard polygamy as a sin. Their morality 
is superior. But they are intemperate in 
honor of visitors and at festivals. Their hos- 
pitality to strangers of every class is ex- 
tremely generous. They have reception, 
cooking and sleeping apartments. They 
raise large produce from the soil. Their 
personal appearance and dress are Jewish. 
They wear the beard, which the Burmese 
pluck from the roots. The men and women 
wear a tunic, that of the men embroidered in 
the loom, that of tho women by the needle. 
Their clothing is wholly dissimilar from that 
of the Burmese. A fourth of their words 
are Burmese, the rest like Singpho and Pli. 
Their words terminate in a vowel. This 
connects them with the Pali, and also with 
the Bhotani and Ahom, whoso language is 
likewise so distinguished. Their word for 
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tho j^eity is Yuwah. Javo is the word in 
Tibet aud Bhotan for the Supreme Being. 
But the lamas of Bhotau also use Ow-ah-n- 
*chu. They propitiate evil spirits. There 
are two sects, one sacrificing hogs and fowls 
to evil spirits, but the other, called Purai, will 
not sacrifice to evil spirits and regard hogs 
with detestation. They say that formerly 
they sacrificed oxeu. 

The Karen employ wizards to curse their 
enemies. They liave a knowledge of the crea- 
tion, of the introduction of sin and death, and 
of eating tho fruit of the tree of death similar to 
tho Jewish. They look for a Saviour. Their 
moral code forbids idolatry. They are remark- 
ably prepared for evangelization. They bury 
their dead, but a bone is taken to represent 
tho person, and at a convenient season it is 
carried to some stream and the assembly sing 
a dirge around it. A bangle is suspended 
from a string and omens are drawn. The 
Karen paint the two posts of their doorways, 
tho one red tho other white, Karen walk 
round the dead to make a smooth path like 
the Bhotani in procession round the shrines of 
Buddha and like the Jews who walk seven 
times round tho coffins of their friends. The 
Jewish priests in offering oblations, Ps. xxvi, 

6, walked round the altar seven times. Tho 
Assam hill tribes like Karen consider the 
touch of the dead pollution, ns in Numbers 
xix. 13, “ Whosoever loucheth the dead body 
of a man and piirifielh not himself, defileth the 
tabernacle of the Lord, be(;au8e the water of 
separation was not sprinkled upon him, he 
shall be unclean.” Karen are smaller than 
the Burman, hut are said to differ in separate 
localities. They are said to be handsomer as 
a race than the Mon, according to the 
European standard. Karen are interspersed 
with the Burman race from Int. 20* N., on the 
cast of the Arracan range, in the valley of the 
Irawadi to tho Sitang river, the valley of 
(he Salwyn, from lat. 19* to its embouchure 
at Moulinein ; in tho valley of the Tenasserim 
river, iu lat. 14“ N. to the eastward of Tavoy. 
Another portion is mixed with Lawa at the 
source of tho Sesawat river. The Rod Karen, 
occupying the mountains iu tho north of the 
Tounglioo district, are many of them under 
independent chiefs. According to their tradi- 
tions tho lied Karen carno down from near 
Av.n, first to Tonnghoo, along with the B^ghai# 
t whom they recognise ns their brethren. The 
Karen believe that every object of nature has 
its god, as tho god of the suu, or the moon, or 
the earth, or the ocean. The Karen and 
Yailjayne, who inhabit the forest tracts in 
Pegu have no cattle, their cultivation being 
performed by manual labour, and as their 
numbers arc small, labour is scarce, and in 
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tho case of the Yaibayne, directed chiefly to 
mulberry and rice cultivation, while that of 
the Karen is limited to rice and cotton, in barely 
sufficient quantity for their own consump- 
tion. With respect to the Karen, it is re- 
marked in the observations referred to, that 
as they occupy remote forests difficult of 
access, where timber is useless and land of no 
value, tho inconvenience arising from their 
Toungya is not likely to be felt, or in other 
words, is not so pressing as the evils arising 
from the Toungya of the Yaibayne, and 
more especially of the Burman inhabitants of 
the plains. — SelectRecords of Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept.^ No. ix, p. 111. Friend of 
India, Feb. 7, 1856. See India, Pegu. 

KARENFUL, Arab. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus. Cloves. 

KAREN POTATO, Dioscorea fascicu- 
lata. 

KARENSO, Sans. Pease. 

KAREO of N. W. Pro., Albizzia elata. 

KAREOVAM, Malkal. A tree of 
Malabar which grows to about eight inches 
ill diameter, and twelve feet long. Its wood 
is generally curved, and used for tho frames 
of native vessels, and for agricultural purposes. 
— Edge, M. and C. 

KARE PAK, Duk. Corrupt, of Tkl., 
karaeve-paku leaf of Bergera konigii. 

KARKR, Hind. Rosa bruuonis, also 
Rubus biflorus. 

KARET, Hind. Plantngo major. 

KARETTI, Malkal. Guilaudiua bonduc, 
Linn. 

KARE VE PAKU, Tel. Leaf of Bergera 
konigii. 

KAREYAPELA, Malbai.. Bergera 
konigii, Linn. 

KAREZ, a Persian well or a scries of 
wells, connected to each other by an under- 
ground aqueduct, and leading the water to 
tho place required. There arc several very 
valuable karez at Abineduuggur in the Dek- 
han. Pottinger mentions that, but for the 
karez or aqueducts, tho natives of many 
parts of Belucbistaii could not possibly exist. 
According to General Ferrier, a karez is an 
underground watercourse or aqueduct, with 
shafts at intervals for the convenience of 
repairing it. They are met with in great 
numbers in all the plain country of Persia 
« and AfFghanistan. Those of Ilezekiah, II. 
King!?, xviii, v. 17, seem to bo of this kind. 
Aqueducts in south-eastern Asia are known 
only as those under-ground tunnellings, desig- 
nated throughout Persia, Beluchistan and 
India as the Karez. These aqueducta are 
made by a succession of small wells at the 
distance of a few yards, or a few hundred yards 
from each other, and of such depth as the 
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level and soil require : th^ are conueeted 
with each other at the bottom by a ^ channel, 
large enough for a man to., pass to clear it. 
These wells commence at a spring and join 
with such as are found in the course of the 
canal : they are common through all Persia 
where the water they convey is applied to 
irrigation.— Pottinger^ i Travels in Belmhis- 
tan and Sinde, p. ^20 ^Bd.FerriePsJourn., 
p. 227 ; Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. i, 
p. 14. See Kalmuk ; Kuuat. 

KAUFENKEL, Ger. Carbuncle. 

KARGAM, Hind, of Paugl, Celtis cau- 
casioa, Willd. Nettle tree. 

KARGA-SHAPNA, Hind., the Scythian 
adoration of the sword is continued amongst 
tho Rajpoot races as the Klianda-worshrpjpart 
of the ceremonies of tho Nou-ratri, or nine 
days dedicated to the god of war. The 
Scythians worshipped their god of war under 
the form of an iron scimetar. The Fresian 
F'rank adhered to this practice. Charlemagne 
styled his sword Joycuse. The Khauda is a 
double-edged scimetar — Tod. 

KARGH, Karrak or Carrack, is an island 
about 50 miles long and two broad, tho 
greater portion of it is well-cultivated. 

KARGH IS, see Knlrnnk ; Kirgis. 

KARllA, Hind, of Hazarn. Acacia spe- 
ciosa, var. mollis also Albizzia odoratissima, 
Benth. 

KARHAM or Kndhnm, Hind. Nauclea 
pnrvifolia. This tree is of good size. Its 
wood is light, white and soft, not strong and 
subject to worms ; used by zemindars foi* the 
wood-work of their Iiouses and for agricul- 
tural implements ; leaves useful ns fodder 
for catde. — linlfour, p. 178; lioorkee Pro- 
ceedings Papers on G\valior Timber, p, 150 j 
Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 541. 

KARI, see Inscriptions. 

KARl, Hind.? A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber,— Cti/. 
Cal. Ex., 1862. 

KARl, Hind. A reed ; also a beam. 

KAHl, also Miinarari of Cheiiab, Hind. 
Rhammis purpureus. 

KARIA, Hind. Capparis apliylla. 

KARIAL, Hind. Dsemiaoxtensa. 

KARIAMPAKU CllETTU, Tel. Ber- 
gera Konigii, Linn; IV. A.; Roxb. 

K ARIANG, Sawa, Ka and Chong, are wild 
and migratory races, the first and second being 
the same people who inhabit various portions 
of the Burman dominions. Tho Ka, a term 
which in the Siamese language means slave, 
but who are called by tlie Kambojans, 
Pa-nong, inhabit the mountains of Lao, bor- 
dering upon Kamboja. The Chong, a more 
industrious and settled people than the rest 
of this class, inhabit the hilly counti^ on tho 
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eastern side of the gulf of Siam, between the 
eleventh and twelfth degrees of north lati- 
tude* The Samaug, are a diminutive race 
of savage negroes, dwelling in the mountain- 
ous regions of the Malayan Peninsula. — 
Crawfur(Vs Embassy^ p. 449. 

KARIA-PAAK or Karia-phallee, Beno. 
Bergera konigii, Linn, 

KARIAPOLAM, Tam. Aloe litoralis, 
Kivnig, 

KARIARI, Hind. Gloriosu eupciba, Linn, 

KARI BEPON, also Knrrcya Pda, 
Maleal. Bergera konigii. 

KARICAL, a French town on the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

KARI CIIIRA, Maleal, syn ofPortnIaca 
oleracea, Linn, 

* KARIEN, a tall stork of Siam. 

KALIIK, IIiND. Cdtis caucasicu. In the 
valley of the Cheiiab, Cissus cariiosa. 

KaRIKA, the metrical aphorisms of 
Grammar of Bartrihari. See P.ali. 

KAR-I-KALMDANI, Hind. Papier ma- 
che work, also painted wooden articles. 

KARIL, Hind. Lathyrus sativus, ^also 
Capparis aphylla or leafless caper, also Cap- 
paris decidua. The leafless caper also will 
burn while green and gives out great heat ; but 
otherwise is not esteemed as a fuel plant. 
Capparis aphylla is a considerable shrub, and 
is a common brick fuel iu many places in the 
Punjab. 

KARIL A, Hind, and Casiim. Cleome 
viscosa. 

KARILA, Hind. Mornordica charantiu. 

KAUILf, see Ziugari. 

KARILL, Mal. Sterculiafoetida, 

KARIM, Hind., or Paiglmmbri juu, a 
variety of barley of Ladakh. 

KARIMBA, Maleal. Sucebarum oflici- 
uarnm, Linn, 

KARIMEYAN, Kakn. A class of slaves 
ill Canara, a ili vision of the dher or pariah. 

KARIM KHANAT, sco Kalmuk. 

KARIMPATTAN? Agricultural slaves 
in Malabar. 

KARIM POLA, Maleal. Tiapu bi..spi- 
nosa, Roxb.f tvvo-spiiied water caltrops 

KARIM TAM 13 A or K-tumba, or Karim 
Toomba, Maleal. Anisomeles malabarica. 

KARIN, Hind. Capparis aphylla. 

KARIN, Hind, of Kashmir. Oplismenum 
frumentaceuin. 

KARIN CITEMBI,Tam. Coronilla picta. 

K A RIN COLU, T AM., Kari nj urah, M ale a l. 
A Malabar tree, twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and twelve indies iu diameter ; wood of 
a whitish cast, and not of much use or 
durability. It produces an edible fruit.— 
EdgCt M, and C, 

KARINDAGARAH, Tam* A scarce tree 
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of M.'iinbar which grows to about forty feet 
in height, and cigliteen inches iu diameter. 
It is used hy the native carpenters in house 
and ship-building, and for various purposes. — 
Edge, M. and C. 

KAUINGA, also Telia Manga, of Circars, 
Godaveiy Forests, Tel. Gardenia lucida, 
also Gardenia gummifera. Wood not used on 
the Godavery, but it is so in the Circars. It 
seems to be very hard and close-grained, and 
adapted for turning,— Beddome, 
KARIN GALA, Maleal. Poutedra vagi- 
nalis, Linn. 

KARINGATTA, Maleal. A soft, light 
wood of Malabar, preferred by natives for tho 
soles of sandals, &e. Tho tree grows to about 
twelve feet high, and eight indies iu diameter. 
It proiliK'e.s a fniit from which oil is extracted. 
This, with the leaves of the tree, is used for 
gout and rheumatif; iiains.— 7u///e, M, and C, 
KARIN-GIIOTA, also Kariugotta kuru, 
Malkal. Snmadera indien, Gaurtn, 

K A RING U V A or Bikki, Tel. Gardenia 
la ti folia, Aif. This species varies considerably 
in foliage according to situation, 

KARIN KALLU, Tam. Glass. 

K.VRIN SIRAGAM, Tam. Nigellasativa. 
KARINTHA-GARA, Maleal. Ptero- 
ciirpns marsuj)ium, Roxb, 

KARINTIIA KARA, ? M\leal. Acacia 
o<loratiH.sima. 

KARIR, Hind. Acacia Icucophloca, also 
Capparis aphylla, tho leafless caper, 
KARIRAM, Maleal. Strychnos nux- 
vomiea, Lin?/, 

KARITA MANJART, Tel. Acalypha 
iiidica, Linn.^ Koxb.y Wight. 

KAR ITTl, Tam. Dulbcrgia scssoides, 
or Bluek Wood, black coloul’, specific gravity 
0*9 48 ; 2 to 4 fe(!t in circumference, a strong 
wood : used for furniture. — Colonel Frith, 
KARI UM ATE, Tam. Datura fastuosa, 
Willd. 

KARI VAN, or Karwan,PERS. SceKufilah. 
KARI VANG I MARAM, Tam. Acacia 

odoratissinia. 

KAKI-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabica, 
U 'Uld.; W, .M. 

KARI VEM IJ, Tel. Andrographis paui- 
culata, Wall. Tliis seems to bo the same as 
Kriyat. lii Bengali, it is called Kalo rnegha ; 
kabi and kara are syn. terms for “ black.” 

KARI VEPA, Bergera konigii, Linn , ; 
W. 4- A. 

KARIVEPILT, Tam. Bergera konigii. 
KARI-VETTI, — Olca dioica. 

KARKA, Tam. Cork. 

KARKANA,Uria. Grewia tiliaBfolia,raA/, 
KARKA-KARTUN, Tam. Clitorea tor- 
natea, Linn. 

KARKAM, Arab. Curcuma longa. 
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KAHKANDIIAVU, Sansc., or Regu 
clicttu, Tkl. Zizyphus jujuba, Lam. 

KAIIKANA,Hind. Zizyphus uummularia. 

KAUKAN-I)ER,IIind. Zizyphus vulgaris, 

KARKANA, Uuia. Grewiu tiliaefolia, 
Vahl. ; Ic. ; Boxb, 

KAUKAPULI MARAM, Tam. Inga 
diilciH. 

KARKA-PULI MARAM? Tam. Gar- 
ciuin cmnhogia, Destous.^f 

KARKAR, Hind. Iris kamaonoiisia. 

KARKARA, Hind., Pusutu. Zizyphus 
nummului'ia. 

KARKARA, Hind.. A Crane. 

KARKAROO, Sans. Cucurhita hispida, 

Willde ; Ain site. 

KARKAUUKAMU, Sansc. Cucurhita, 
sp.f from Rarka “ white,” perhaps Bciiincasa 
cerifera. 

KARKATA SUINGI, Sansc. Tige, 
Tel. Termiiiulia chebula. On inquiry for 
Karkata sringi in the bazars at Madras, a gall 
like that sp of myrobolan was produced, 
Avhich the vendor said was the same as Kadu 
kayi, Tam. Karakkaya or Kuraka, Tel. 
W.f 194, at the word Karkatnki, says, “ a plant 
tlie fruit of which is compared to the claw or 
feelers of a crab,” a description applying to 
the pepo of some cucurbilaceous plants. The 
Sansc. syn. Sringi, W. 855, signifies “a horn” 
and is applied to various roots, Roveral of 
which come under the head of Kakili. 
The word tige implies a climbing plant. — 
Betz, ; O’-S/i., p. 340 ; IPior, Aiidh, 

KARKATA KAI, Tam. Cucuinis momor- 
dica, Boxh, ; W. Sf A. 

KARKH, see Ariaus. 

KARKNI or Kikri, Hind., of Kaghau. 
Spiroea Lindlcyana, S. hypolenca, S. callosa. 

KARKOL, Maleal Psoralea corylifolia, 

Linn. 

KARKOM, KNG.,of01d Testament, Crocus 
sativns, Linn. 

KARKU, Hind. Ajiiga bractcata. Saffron 
i»f Crocus sativiis, Alhoui, and of the Old 
Tostanicnf, and the Zafran of the Arabs. 

KARKUM, Pkks. Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KARKUM, Hind., Peiis. Curcuma longa, 
Boxb. ; Bheede. Turmeric, 

KARKUN, Peiis. A writer, a clerk, in 
Bombay, from the two Persian words kar 
and knn, meaning business-doing. 

KARKUN, Hind. Liuum trigynum, also 
Flnggea lencopyrus. 

KAR-KUNNl of Bombay, Burm. Em- 
b(dia ribes. 

KAKKUvSRI, Hind, of Salt Range, 
(Jrewia villosa. 

KARKUTA, Hind, ? A tree of Chota 
Nngporo, yielding a hard, red timber. — Cal. 
Cnf. Kr. 
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KABKUWA, Tam. Zizyphus glabraia, 
Heyne. 

KARLA, Hind. Urtica heterophylla. 

KARLI. Here, as also at Junir on the 
ghauts, and Kuden or Korah in the Concan, 
as also at Kanheii and Kasik, are caves con* 
taiuing inscriptions in Deva Nagari, known 
as Sahyadri. These contain inscriptions, in. 
dicating that they \vere excavated, at various 
dates, from before Christ 200 years to a. d. 
460, the oldest, being those at Karlen, and the 
newest, those atKiideu, in the Concan, the 
seven centuries during which buddhism 
flourished in western India, while the modern 
hindoo system was silently moulding itself 
into its present form, and preparing to take 
the place, at a somewhat later period of the 
religion of Buddha, and to exhibit that com- 
pound of Vedic pantheism and Buddhistical 
tenderness for animal life and indigenal 
supci*siition that is now current in India. 
Kaili, is in L. 18- 45‘ N., and L. 73v28' E. 
in the Dekhau, E. of the Bhor-glmt. Tlie 
Dak bungalow is 2,012 feet, Schl.^ Bob. ; 
or 2,016 feet ,Buist ; above the sea. Karli 
caves are 2,531 feet, Buist ; top of the 
hiU'at Bhutra near Karli, is 3,635 feet. 
Karli is celebrated for the luimerons in- 
scriptions in its caves, in tbo Pali language, 
of date iJ. c. 543, by Dr. Wilson, but, if tlie 
Salivalmna era be intended, then the date is 
a. d. 176, Dr. Stevenson, The character 
used in the inscriptions is slightly modified, 
Lat. The religion, or divinities or sages men- 
tioned are buddliist ; the invocation is to the 
Triad ; no doubt meaning Buddha, Dharmu, 
Sanga. The kings or princes mentioned. Dr. 
Wilson says, are Vijnra, but Dr. Stevenson, 
says Arodhana, lord of India ; Garga, ruler of 
the Shnka. Of the numerous hiuhlhist inscrip- 
tions ill the cave temple at Karli, Drs. Wilson 
and Steven.son arc not quite agreed about the 
reading. Garga, the ‘‘ruler of the Shaku” 
(Sakya, Buddha’s tril)e), is mentioned, Dr. 
Stevenson mistakes the language for Sanskrit, 
which Mr. Prinsep jiroved to be Pali, from 
copies sent by Col, Sykes. The excavation 
of the temples, and gifts by individuals in aid, 
afe mentioned. The Karli eaves are close to 
the high road from Poonah to Bombay, about 
hnlf-w'ay <lown, on the right-hand side of the 
valley as you proceed towards the sea. They 
are not so extensive as those of Ajuuta but 
they are purely buddhist. The largest and 
most splendid chnitya cave temple in India, 
which could be selected for reproduction 
by art is the principal excavation at Karli, 
and it is also interesting as the oldest 
Indian work of the kind known to exist. 
The cave temples, in the southern part of 
India, are classed by Mr. Fergnsson into 
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(a) the Vihara OF monaBtery caves, which con* 
sist of (1) natural caverns or cuves slightly 
improved by art. These are the most 
ancient, and aro found appropriated to religi- 
ous purposes in Behar and CutUick ; next 
(2) a verandah, opening behind into cells for 
the abode of priests, as in Cuttac.k and in the 
oldest vihara at Ajunta ; the third (3) has 
an enlarged hall supported on pillars. The 
most splendid of these caves are those of 
Ajunta ; though the Dherwarra at Ellora is 
also fine, and there are some good specimens 
at Salsette and Junir. 

(b) Buddhist Chetya caves form the second 
class. These aro the temples or churches of 
the series and one or more of them is attach- 
ed to every set of caves in western India, 
‘though none exist on the eastern side. Un- 
like the vihara, all those envea have the 
same plan and arrangement, and the Karli 
cave is the most perfect in India. All these 
consist of an external porch or music gallery, 
an internal gallery over the entrance ; a cen- 
tral aisle, which may bo called a nave, roof- 
ed by a plain waggon vault, and a serai-dome 
terminating the nave, under the centre of 
which always stands a Duhgopn or Chaitya. 
In the oldest temples, the Dahgopa consists 
of a plain central drum surmounted by a 
hemispherical dome crowned by a Tee, which 
supported the umbrella of state, of wood or 
stone. 

These two classes comprehend all the bud- 
dhist caves in India. 

Tho third class consists of brahmanical 
caves, properly so called. The finest speci- 
mens aro at Ellora and Elcphnnta, though 
some good ones exist also on tho island of 
Salsette and at Mahabalipur. 

In form, many of them are copies of, and a 
good deal resemble, the buddhist vihara. i 
But they have not been appropriated from 
the buddhists, as tho arrangement of the 
pillars and position of the sanctuaiy are dif- 
ferent. They are never surrounded by cells 
as all vihara are, and their walls are invari- 
ably covered or meant to bo covered with 
sculpture, while tho vihara are almost 
as invariably decorated by painters, except 
the sanctuary. The subjects of the sculp- 
ture of course always sets the question at 
rest. 

The fourth class consists of rock-cut models 
of structural brahmanical temples. To this 
class belong the far-famed Kylas at Ellora, 
the Sivite temple at Doomnar, and the Ruth at 
Mahabalipur. This last is cut out of isolated 
blocks of gi'anite, but the rest stand in pits. 

The Indra Subha group at Ellora should 
perhaps form a fifth, but whether they are 
Brahmanical or Jaina is undecided. 
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Tiie fifth or true Jaina caves occur at 
Kluuulagiri in Cuttack and in tho southern 
parts of Indin, but are few and insignificant. 
In that in the rock of Gwalior fort, there are 
cut in tho rock a number of rude colossal 
figures, some 30 to 40 feet higli, of one of 
the Tiiirtaukara, some sitting, some standing. 
Their dates are about tho tenth century 
before ? Christ. 

Tho Behar caves are in the neighbourhood 
of Rajagriba. The Milk-maid cave and 
Brahman girl’s cave have inscriptions in the 
Lath character. They arc about 200 n. 0. 
and are tho most ancient caves of India. 
The Nagarjun cave and Haft Khaueh or 
Satgliar group, are situated in the southern 
arm of tho hill at some little distance from 
tho Brahman girl and Milkmaid’s cave. 
Another group is the neighbouring Kama 
Ciiapara aud Lomas Rishi caves. 

Tho caves of Udyngiri and Kandngiri hills, 
about twenty miles from Cuttack and five 
from Bobaii Eswara, are next in antiquity to 
those of Behar. They are built on the liills 
of Udyagiri and Khandngiri, tho former aro 
buddhist and the older, the latter probably 
Jaina. Many of the inscriptions are in the 
Lath character, and this gives their age as 
anterior to tho Christian era. The frieze 
sculpture in the Ganes gumplm is superior to 
any in India and resembles that of the San- 
chi topo at Bhilsa. In it, there aro no gods, 
no figures of different sizes nor any extra- 
vagance, In the buddhist caves here, there 
aro no figures of Buddha, nor any images. 
In a Jaina cave on Khandagiri, tho 24 Thir* 
tankaiawith their female energies, are sculp- 
tured. 

The Ajunta, are the most complete series 
of buddhist caves in Indio, without any mix- 
ture of brahmanism aud contain types of all 
the rest, they are in a ravine or small valley 
in the ghaut south of tho Taptcc, 

At Baug in a ravine or small val/cy in tho 
ghaut on the north side of tho valley of the 
Taptee, are three ancient buddhist caves. 

Those of Karli are not so extensive as tlio 
Ajunta, but still purely buddbistical, aud 
contain tho largest and finest chaitya cave 
in India. 

The Salsette orKannori caves in the Island 
of Salsette, aro also purely Buddhist, but 
inferior. The Kannari caves aro excavated 
in a hill situated in tho midst of an im- 
mense tract of forest countiy, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson supposes their date about the 9th or 
10th century of the Christian era. 

Dhumnar, about 40 miles S. E. from Nee- 
much, but close to Chuodwassa, contains 
buddhist caves with a brahmanical rock- 
temple behind. 
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Tliose of Dliumnar and Ellora contain a 
atioug admixture of brahmnnisn, and those 
ofElephanta are entirely brahmanieal, though 
perhaps of tlio same age as those of Ellora. 

The Ellora caves are excavated in a por- 
phyritic green stone or amygdaloid. 

The Elephanta caves are cut in a harder 
rock than those of Ellora. 

Mahabalipuram-or Seven Pagodas, between 
Covelong and Sadras, south of Madras, have 
been described by Dr. Babington, Messrs. 
Chambers, Gubbins, and Goldingham. They 
are entirely brahiuauical and have been ex- 
cavated after all the other series were finish- 
ed. — Dr, Stephenson in Bom. As Soc, Jour, 
iVit). xiv, Vol. V. q/ 1854 ; Bom. Cat. ; Ba* 
hingtony Vol: ii, Trans. It. A. S.^ p. 258 ; 
Messrs. Cha7nbers Sf Qoldingham in A. J2., 
Vol, i, p, 145 ; Mr. Charles Ouhhins in 
Bengal As. Soc, Journal, Vol. i, p. 69 ; 
Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of Indiay 
Vol. iii, p. 449 ; Raiigoon TimeSy Feh. 2, 
1860. 

KARM, Hind. A sort of cabbage eaten by 
the Kashmiri and at Lahore, &c. 

KARMA, Sansc. Is any act, religious or 
otherwise* 

KARMA BRES, Hind. Fagopyrum 
esculentum. 

KARMA DEVA, see Inscriptions. 

KARMAHINA, see Vaishnavn. 

KARMAKARA, Singh. 

Kamar, Beno. I Kaminiira, Kaun. 

Kamraari, Tel. 1 Kannmnkaraii, Malical. 

An iron-smith, or black-smith, one of the | 
five chiefs of the left-hand castes in the south 
of India. — Wilson. 

KARM AL, Hind. Averrhoa carambola, L. 

KARMANNUE TASCllASU, Rls. 
Watches. 

KARMANTARA, the end of a funeral 
ceremony which continues for sixteen days. 

KARMAR, Hind. Syringa emodi. 

KARMATIA. The Druse sect adored 
Hakim, the Fatimite Khalif of Egypt as 
a god. In the year A. D. 1032, Muktana 
Baba ud-Din, the chief apostle of Hamza, and 
the principal compiler of the Druse writings 
was in correspondence with the Kurmatian 
schismatics in Sind, his letter being address- 
ed to Shaikh Ibu Sumar, Rajah Bal in parti- 
cular. The Karmatians, after successive de- 
feats and subsequent persecution in Arabia, 
as refugees from Bahrein and A1 Hasan, 
sought protection in Sind, where their pro- 
gress amongst the hindoos ivas rapid. The 
Karmati, one of the Beluch clans preserves 
the memory of its lieresy. Independent of 
the general dissemination of Shia sentiments 
in the valley of the Indus, which favoured 
notions of the incorporation of the godhead 
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in man, the old occupants of the soil must, 
from other causes, have been ready to ac- 
quiesce, in the wild doctrines of the heretics, 
who now offered themselves for spiritual 
teachers, as well as political loaders. Their 
cursing of Mahomed ; their incaniations of 
the deity ; their types and allegories ; their 
philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric ; 
their religious reticence ; their regard for 
particular numbers, particularly seven and 
twelve ; the various stages of initiation ; 
their abstruse allusions ; them mystical inter- 
pretations and their pantheistic theosophy, 
were so much in conformity with sentiments 
already prevalent amongst these willing dis- 
ciples, that litlle pei’suasion could have been 
required to induce them to embrace so conge” 
nial a system of metaphysical divinity ot 
which the filial degree of initiation, however 
cautiously and gradually the development was 
concealed, undoubtedly introduced the disci- 
ple into the regions of the most unalloyed 
atheism. So susceptible, indeed, must the 
native mind have been of these insidi- 
ous doctrines, that Ilammer-Purgstall and 
others, who have devoted much attention to 
these topics, have very reasonably concluded 
that the doctrines of these secret societies, 
such as the Karraatian, Isma’ilian or Asr 
sassin. Druses, Batin i, and sundry others, 
which at various periods have devastated the 
mahomedan world, and frequently threaten- 
ed the extinction of that faith, though origi- 
nally based iqion the errors of the Gnostics, 
were yet largely indebted to the mystical 
philoso[)by and theology of eastern nations, 
and especially of India, whei’e the tenets of 
tvansniigration and of absorption into the 
deity were even more familiar both to bud- 
dhists and brahmans than they were to these 
miserable schismatics . — EltioCs History of 
Ifidia, p. 497 ; Tr. of Hind.y Vol. \,p. 431. 

KARMBRU, also Karmru of Panj. 
Albizzia odoratissiina, Benth. 

KARM IN, Gion. Carmine. 

KARM KALLA, Hind. Sinapis brassica. 

KARMYN, Dut. Carmine. 

KARMORA of Kaghan, Hedera helix. 
The Ivy. 

KARMRU, Hind. Albizzia odoratissima. 

KARNA-CHAPARA. The Haft Kbaneh, 
or Sntgurh group of caves is one of the Behar 
caves in the neighbourhood of Rajagriha, 
amongst the most ancient caves in India, 
being* about 200 B. c. The others are the 
milkmaids* cave, the brahman girls’ cave, 
the Nagarjun cave. And in the neighbour- 
hood are the Karna-chapara and Lomas Rishi 
caves. 

KARNA, a king of the Sudra race, famed 
for his liberality; 
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KARNATIKA.. 

KARNA, see Inscriptions. 

KARNAH, Hind. Orange flowers. Kar- 
na>tel| orange scented oil. 

KARNAH, Hind. Citrus liraonurn seed. 
KARNAH-KAMARKAS, East Induin 
kino, the gum of Butea frondosa. 

KARNAL, 29* 42' 3“ ; 76* 58' 3- in Hiuclo- 
Btau, a large station 6 miles W. of the Jumna. 
Mean height of the cantonment 966 feet..— 
Ger. 

KARNARA VETTE, Tam. A Malabar 
and Cauara wood which the native carponters 
use for boat-work and small vessels. It grows 
only to twelve inches in diameter, and about 
fifteen feet high. It is not of much considera- 
tion as to quality, quantity, or durability. — 
EdyCi Forest of Malabar and Canara, 

* * KARNATA, see Naraputi. 

KARNATAGARAII, Tam., Maleal. 
This Malabar Iree has a closc-graincd firm 
wood ; when old it resembles the Vitte Marain, 
or Bombay blac.k or rose wood. It grows from 
twcnty-fivo to thirty-five feet long, and two 
feet in diameter ; it grows straight, and is 
found in patches on the ghats, cast of Cochin. 
It is used for furniture and house-building. — 
Edye, M. and 0, 

KARNATIKA, Can, Properly the Kan- 
nadi or Karnataka, a language spoken in the 
peninsula of India, It is bordered by the Tamil 
and the Tclugu on the east, s])f>kcii through- 
out the plateau of Mysore and iii the south- 
western districts of Hyderabad in the Dekhan 
as far north us the village of Murkundah 
lying 30 miles west of Beder. Also, it is 
much spoken in the ancient Tuluva country 
on the Malabar coast, now long designated as 
Canara, a name which it acquired from having 
been subjected for centuries to the rule of 
Canareso princes. But in Canara, the Mulay- 
alam, the Konkaiii aud the Tuluva, are also 
spoken though less extensively than the 
Caiiarese. The Canareso character dilTers 
slightly from tlie Teliigu, from which it has 
been borrowed, but the characters used for 
Tamil, Malayalam and Telugu are quite 
distinct from each other. The nucieut Canareso 
character, however entirely difters from that 
of the modern Telugu, and the Canareso 
language differs even more Widely from the 
Telugu than it does from the Tamil. There 
is an ancient dialect of the Canarcse language 
current, as well as modern, the latter differiug 
from the former by the use of different 
i nfiexional terminations. The ancient Canarese 
dialect, however, has no connection with the 
Sanscrit character to which that name has 
been given, in which, viz., the Hala Kannada, 
many very ancient inscriptions in the Maratha 
country as well as in Mysore are found. Dr. 
Caldwell estimates the people who speak the 
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Canareso language, at five millions. This 
iucludes the Coorg people, but he has no means, 
he says, of calculating the numbers in the 
Ilyderabnil country, where Canarese, Marathi 
and Telugu are spoken. The Urdu or Hindu- 
Htoni langujige is merely known to the maho- 
medans there, the hiudoos and Kaets from 
Noi thorii India, the resident population using 
it ns a lingua frauen. The Wakkaloo of 
Karnutica, are cultivators. See India. 

KARNAVEN, the head of a family com- 
munity or tarwund, living in the fonn of 
Maruraakatayam or descensus ab matrice. See 
Polyandry. 

KARNDOL, Hind, Ficus cunia. 

KARNENE-WAEII, Tam, A Ceylon tree 
which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood, used for the frames of native vessels, 
and considered a good strong wood. It 
grows to eighteen inches in diameter, and 
twelve to fourteen feet in height . — Edye on 
the Timber of Ceylon, 

KARNB'ULI, the river on the banks of 
which Chittagong is built. 

’KARNGURA, Hind. Prinsepia u tills. 

KARNIKA, Sansc. Premna spinosa, J2., 
iii, p. 77, also Barlerin, sp, 

KAROH, Hind., Pkrs. A coss, an Indian 
itinerary raeasuro of India,— Diet, 

K A ROND or Kala I-Jandi, a feudatory 
cliicfship attached to the Sambalpur district, 
and lying between 19* 5' and 20* 30' of 
north latitude, aud 84® 40' and 83" 50' of 
cast longitude. 

KAROND, Hind. Species of Corchorus, 
viz., C. olitorius, C. depressus, C. acutaugula 
and other H])ecies, 

KAROND A, Hind. Carissa edulis. 

KAROO, s(?o Japan, 

KAROO-OOMATTAY, Tkl. Datura 
fii.s(uosn. 

KA ROON RIVER, see Ahwaz, Kellek. 

KAROOTAULEY, Tam. ? A'l’iniiovclly 
wood of a black colour, used for fancy work. 
— Colonel Frith, 

KAROO-VELAM, Tam. Acacia arabicn, 
Karoo-vclam pisin. 

KAROO- VANG AM, Tam. Acacia odo- 
ratissiina, Roxb, 

KAROTHI, Hind, of Kashmir. See Mash. 

KAROWN, a river ucar Koomaireo ih 
Nagpoor, 

KARPA, Mahu. Barringtonia acutan- 
gula, Gmtn, Tkl. B. racemosa, Eoxh. 

KARPA, Maiir. Cupania caiiescons. 

KARPAS, Beng , Gii.,IIkb., Hind., Lat., 
Sansc. Cotton, species of Gossypium. It is 
also pronounced Karpassa and Karpasi. See 
Cotton, also Gossypium berbaceura. 

KARPASAMU, Sansc., or Patti, Tel. 
Gossypium herbaceum, Linn, 
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KARPA ULUNDU, Tam. PhaseoluB 
racliatiis. 

KAUPOOGUMjTam. Psoralen corylifolia. 

KARPOOR, Hindi. Columuea balsamlca, 
Gccrtn. 

KARPUGUM, Tam. Psoinlea coryfolia, 
Lin?i. 

KARP UR A, Tam. Camphor. Dryoba- 
lanops campliora. 

KARPURA BENDA, Tel. Abelmoschiis 
moschatus, Manch ? There is no authority 
for the botanical name, but it seems a pro- 
bable application of the Telugu term Karpura. 

KARPURAM, Tam., Tel. Camphor. 

KARPURA VALLI, Tel. Coleus am- 
boinicus, Lour. ; C. aromaticus, Uenth. ; 
Plectranthus mom, J®., VoL iii, p. 22. This 
plant has much the appearance of Kuruveru, 
but it is easily distinguished by the aromatic 
fragrance of all its parts, a quality which in 
Kuruveru is confined to the exuberant roots 
alone, Rottl.j VoL ii, p. 170, erroneously 
explains Karpuravalli as being Anisochilos 
carnosa. 

KARPU VERUUM, Tam. Lampblack. 

KARRA, Hind., Perb. Fresh butter. 
This is seldom used hy the natives of India ; 
it is generally kept till it turns rancid, and 
then clarified by repeated boiling and is then 
called ** roughun” in Persia, and ** ghee” in 
India. — McCulL 

KARRA, Tel. Timber. 

KARA ANTINTA, Tel. Dicerma pul- 
chellum, DC. ; fV, A,,p. 700 j Ic.,p. 418 ; 
— Hedysarum pul, i?., Vol. iii, p. 361. So 
called from the legumes sticking like burrs. 
Antita means anything that catches or sticks 
to cloth. . 

KARRABIRA, Sans. Nerium odoratum. 

KARUACHEE, a sea-port in Sind, cele- 
brated for its salubrity ; the heat being at 
least twenty degrees less on an average 
throughout the summer hereabouts than in 
U pper Sind. Moreover, there is a regular 
sea breeze, and this, together with the heavy 
dews, tends materially to mitigate the fierce 
temperature of a climate seldom cooled by 
rain. It is in twenty-five degrees north lati- 
tude, on the verge of the tropic. The dry 
soil, the deposit of the river, and the debris 
of the rocks, are free from that fearful miasma 
which arises from the jungly swamps near the 
embouchures of the Indus, and renders the 
delta a formidable rival to the Pontine mar- 
shes. Karrachee harbour is the most wester- 
ly part of India, and it is the only land lock- 
ed harbour between Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf. Though it is a bar-harbour, it has 17 
to 18 feet at high water of ordinary tides, 
and from 20 to 22^ feet at springs. It is 
easy of access to largo ships, by night or 
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day, even during the monsoons. The value 
of the goods imported and exported amounts 
to nearly two millions sterling annually, 
the principle exports being wool, . indigo, 
ghee, saltpetre and piece goods. Karrachee is 
comparatively a delightful climate to the 
sensation, always possessing a cool sea- breeze. 
— hurton's Scindf Vol. i, pp, 62-3. See 
Karachi, Kurachi, Indus, IVer Muggmi. 

KARRA CHIKA, or Kani sikaya, Tel. 
Acacia pennata, IVilld. 

KAURACK ISLAND, the Icarus of 
Arrian, w'as surveyed by Cuphiin Goodfcllow, 
of the Bombay Engiueers, — Kinneir^s Geo-’ 
graphical Memoir, p. 18. 

KARRAI MUTTI, Can. Termiualia 
tomentosa, IV. ^ A, 

KARRA K, Hind., of Kangra. Celtls 
caucjisica, fVillde. Netlle'tree. 

KARRA MARADU, Tel. Tcrminali.i 
cori.Mcen, H'’, A., idso Termiualia glabra. 

KARRA PEN DAL AM, or Manu penda- 
lam, Tel. Janiphn muuihot, Kunth. Culti- 
vated in gardens. 

KARRAR, lIiND. ? Carthamus tinctorius. 

KARRA SIRLI, or Telia tigo, Tel. 
Dalbergia ruhiginosn, R., Vol. iii, p. 231. 

KARRA TUNGA, Tel. Mariseus dilutus, 
Nees ; W. contr., also Cy perns spinulosus, 
R., Vol. i, p. 203. 

KARRA ULAVA, Tel., of Simhachalam, 
Rhynehosia suavcolens, DC , ; W, cf A». 

KARRA VADALA, or Bandi murugudu. 
Getonia fiorihunda, R. 

KARRE, IIiND. Saccharum sarn. 

KARRE KIRE,? Tam. Webera tetrandrn. 

KARRI, Tam. Cbarcoal. 

KARRE WaY-PILLAY, Tam. Bergera 
konigii. 

KARRIMATTI,Hind. Calcis carbonas, 
chalk ; pipe clay, white earth. 

KARRI, Hind Nyctanthes arbor- tristis. 

KARRI A BOLAM, Tam. Aloes, 

KARRIL, Maleal. ? of Rlicede. Vitex 
leucoxylon. 

KARRIPAK KA JIIAR, Hind. Bergera 
konigii, Litifi. 

KARRI VEMBU, Tam. Garuga piunata. 

KARRI R. The Cheusu Karrir are men- 
tioned by Buchanan as a migratory race resid- 
ing in the hilly tracts near Coimbatore. They 
arc described as without houses or cultivation, 
hut hy snares or with the bow catch birds or 
larger game which they dispose off for rice : 
the white ant is said to be used by them for 
food. They approach their game under the 
shelter of a cow or buffalo, which they have 
taught to stalk. . Their language is a dialect 
of the Tamil with a few Canarese words 
intermixed. Those near towns learn the use 
of Telugu words. A Tamulai* is unable to 
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untlerstaiid their language. A few reside iu 
little huts ou the outskirts of villages aud 
have a little blanket^ but their ordinary 
flothing is a loin cloth and in the denser 
forests they dwell in caves or hollows of 
trees or under the shelter of a hut made of 
branches of trees, and use only u few leaves 
for covering. They describe the Aniinalai as 
their original country. 

KABRON-GAS, Sxngu. Prosorus indlca, 
Dah, 

KARROO VAGOO, Tam. Pteroenrpus, 
sp, A very common tree on the western 
ghauts, wood strong, durable and iniKdi used 
for building. — M, E, J, IL 

KARRU, Hind. Gcntiana kurroo, also 
Picrorhiza kurrooa. 

KAllBU MAR AM, Maleal. Dalbergia 

latifolia. 

KARRU PALE MAUAM, Tam, See 

Putraiijiva, 

KARRU VENGAI, Tam. Acacia odora- 
tissiina. 

KARS, the Chnrsa of Ptolemy, is one of 
the strongest places in that part of the 
Turkish doniiuious, it is the very key of 
Armenia towards the iioi'th, has stood a 
variety of sieges, and ciuUu'cd every change 
from the varied events of war. Amu rath 
Iir, restored the principal fortifications to the 
state in which wo now see them ; and a 
pentagon redoubt was added about the close 
of the eighteenth century, — Vorter's Travels^ 
VoL ii, p. 648. 

KARSH, Hind. Quercus diluhita. 

KARSIIA, the mountain temple ofKarslia 
of Shekavatijhasan inscriptiou in grammatical 
Sanscrit, but with some unusual terms, aud 
some inexplicable words. Jl was erected a d. 
961, finished A. D. 973. The character used 
ill the inscription is more modern than that 
of the Kanouj Devanagnri, or Allahabad 
inscription, No, 2. It mentions the mytholo- 
gy of the Purann, Siva, the Piamahtes, Muni 
and Ynti arc called imuiorlal. Jndra, Kama, 
Nandi, tlie Nagn, Rama, Halarama, Vishnu, 
Krishna, Sanihhu and Visvakarma. The 
portico of the temple is graced with tlie pre- 
senco of Gaya, the lioly Asiira. Gayatri is 
called the wife of Rruhnia. Of the kings 
and princes motioned arc Gavaka of the 
Chanhan family, A. d. 800 ; Chandra Raja, 
his son, A. D. 830. Gavaka, his son, A. D. 
860 ; Chandra, his son, a. d. 890 ; Vakpnta, 
his son, A. D. 920. Sinha Baja who appears 
to have lost his kingdom of Shakavati, a, d. 
961. Vigraha Raja of the solar race not 
related to Sinha Raja, aud probably of Ka- 
iionj, Yakapata appears to have had a hos- 
tile opponent, Tantra Pala, whom he defeat- 
ed ; his younger brother was Durlabha, The 
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inscription is at a temple of the LIuga (Siva), 
and pr. Mill says, the character furnishes a 
definite standard from which the ages of 
other monumeiite, of similar or more remote- 
ly resembling characters, may bo inferred 
with tolerable accuracy. The temple was 
built to commemorate the destruction of the 
Asura, or demou Tripura, who had expelled 
Indra and the god from heaven ; and, ou the 
mountain, Siva was felicitated by the gods, 
whence the name Karsha (joy). The princes 
are but donors and benefactors ; the brah- 
mans are represented ns the real builders ; 
their spiritual genealogy is traced ; one of 
them is made an incaruatiou of Nandi, similar 
in splendour to the great deity himself, and 
they are callod “Lords of tho Earth.” 
Tiidra^ is called Blmrata in the inscriptions. 
Siva is identified with his phallic emblem, 
and ho is, also called the eight formed one. 
The sandal-wood of Malabar is mentioned. 
Nudity, dotted hair, and ashes, characterize 
the brahman teachers. The revenues of 
numerous villages arc given for the support 
of the temple. It is singular that Ganapati, 
the son of Siva, is not mentioned ; seeming 
to indicate that his worship was not yet 
established. — Beng. As. Soc.^ Vol. iv, p. 367. 

KARSHAGNI. Tho hindoo expiatory 
ceremony of Kurshagni is obtained from tho 
use of the cow-dung for tho cremation of tlie 
living. On one occasion of its porformanco it 
happened, according to a legend, that a crow, 
named, from her friendly disposition, Mitra- 
kaka, was present, and immediately fiow and 
imparted tbo welcome nows that a liindoo who 
performs the karshagni, goes to heaven. 
This expiation consists in Iho victim cover- 
ing his whole body with a thick coat of 
cow-dung, whi(;h, when dry, is set ou fire, 
and consumes both sin and sinner. Until 
revealed by the crow this potent oxjiiation 
was unknown : and it has since occasionally 
been resorted to partienlarly by iho famous 
Saiikara-charya. Tho friendly crow was 
puni.'ilicd for her indiscretion ; was with all 
her tril)c forbidden to ascend to heaven and 
was doo.ncd on earth to live on carrion. — 
ff'iljord. Sec Cow, Lakshmi, 

KARSIIU, Hind. Qucrcus seniecarpi- 
folin. 

KARSI, Hind, of Spiti. A kind of gyp- 
sum. 

KART AS, Arab., Tam. Paper. 

KARTELANIA, a province in Georgia, 
the ancient Iberia. Ptolemy describes it as 
bordered on the north, by the Sarmatiau 
mountains ; to the south,by a part of Armenia; 
to the east, by Albania ; and to the west, by 
Colchi.s, tho present Immerelia. Ho mentions 
many of its towns and villages. Strabo, who 
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travelled in these countries, speaks of 
being a flourishing, and oven liixurioua stat^ 
— porter* s Travels, Fo/. i, p. 101. 

KARTEN, Geu. Cards. 

KARTICHEY rU, Tam. Gloriosa su- 
perba. 

KARTlI, Russ. Curds. 

KARTIKA, Sansc. One of the lunar 
months of the hindoos, the eighth month of 
the hindoo year, October and November, when 
the sun is in Kritika or Pleiades. During 
the mouths Asharh, Kartik and Phalguna, 
hindoos perform four kinds of sacrifices to 
the Viswadeva and to Varuna. The sacri* 
fices are called Vais wade va, Varuna pra- 
gliasa, Sakamedha and Sunasnriya. The attri- 
butes of sacrifice consist of roasted cakes of 
rice-flour to Viswadeva, with two figures of 
sheep made of flour, to Varuna, with vege- 
tables to Agni, and tlie fourth to Indra. On 
the 2nd of Kartik, hindoo women entertain : 
their brothers in commemoration of Yamuna j 
entertaining her brother Yama. 

Kartik Ekadasi, is the 1 1th, in some years, 
the 12th, day of the light half of the month 
Kartik, or about the 8th November. On 
this day, Vishnu is supposed to rise from 
his four months’ sleep, and this has reference 
to the sun being at the winter solstice. 

Kartik Puruunia, occurs about the 11th 
November, in the full moon of the month 
Kartik, when Siva is said to have gained 
a victory over a monster called Tripur- 
asura, seemingly three cities of the Assyri- 
ans, presents (of money) dakshiua, or of 
lamps (dip-dun) are made to brahmans. 
Rhrathi-dwitaya, Sansc, is a hindoo festival 
on the 2nd of tlio Iiiiuloo month Kartik, when 
hindoo sisters entertain brothers in memory 
of Yamuna entertaining her brother Yama. 
fVilson*s Gloss. See Kartik, Yama, Dhar- 
marajuh, Vishnu. 

KARTIKEYA. This hindoo deity is the 
sou of Siva and Parvati, produced in an ex- 
traordinary manner for an extraordinary pur- 
pose. He is the leader of the celestial armies. 
He is sometnnes r(*prcs(?nted witli one face ; 
and sometimes with six faces ; possessing two, 
four, or six arms, holding various insiionnents 
in his hands ; of a yellow complexion, and 
riding on a peacock, his vahan or vehicle. 
According to Sir William Jones, “ Karti- 
keya, seems to bo the Orus of Egypt.” 
Tlie Iswnra and Isi of the hindoos are the 
Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians. The 
Bull of Iswara seems to be Apis or Ap, 
as he is more correctly named in the true 
reading of a passage in Jeremiah. The god 
Agni, often called Pavacn or the “ Purifier,” 
answers to the Vulcau of Egypt, where ho 
was a deity of high rank. Kartikeya, of tho 
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hindoo theogony, has the leading of the 
armies of the gods, delegated by his father ; 
and his mother presented to him her pea* 
cock, which is the vahan of this warlike 
divinity. According to Colonel Tod, but 
seemingly erroneous, ho is called Kartika 
or Kartikeya, from being nursed by six 
females culled Krittika, who inhabit six of 
the seven stars composing the constellation 
of the Wain, or Ursa Major, and thus the 
hindoo Mars, is, like all other theogouics,* ait 
aslronomi(5al allegory. There is another le- 
I geud of his birth.— -O/i the Gods of Greece^ 
Italy and India ; Asiat. Researches py. 252, 
253, 263, October, Lond., 1801 ; Ousley's 
Travels, Vol. i, p. 91 ; Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. i, p. 590. See Durga, Muugula, Par- 
vati, Vahan, Sacti, Krishna, p. 548. ' ' 

KARTINE VALLI? Bryonia umbellata. 

KARTOFFEL, Ger. Potatoes. 

KART8E, on this river, Adams observed 
(he red-billed curlew, Ibidorhyuchus slru- 
thersii.— Ulams. 

KARTTA, Milker, Lord, a name given to 
the Supreme Being. 

KARTTIK-M AR, a very low caste of hin- 
doos', wliose business is that of killing animals 
and selling the flesh ; tho hindoo butcher. 

KARTTIKA DIPA, the name of a hindoo 
festival celebrated in the mouth Karttika, in 
honor of Snbhrainanya, when lights are placed 
at the door and other parts of tho house and 
fires kindled on hills. Karttikeya is a name of 
Subliramanya, as having been nursed by the 
Kuril ika, i. e., the Pleiades. 

KARTTAVIRYA, a king who stole the 
cow of tho gods, and was killed by Para- 
surnma. 

KART TUT, Hind, Morus serrata. 

K AR rU MA, Tam . A Ceylon tree which 
is considered to bo the wild mango tree. It 
grows to about two and a half or three feet 
in diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It 
is used for canoes, iiativo boats, &c. The 
fruit is very acid, and is sometimes made use 
of by the lower class of natives in cookery. 
— Edtfc, Ceylon. 

KARTU NEDENARI, Tam, A Ceylon 
Iroc which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and fifteen feet high. It is used by 
tho natives for their huts, it is not very 
durable, and is of little value.— Ceylon. 

KARTU TANGI, Tam. In Ceylon the 
jungle cocoanut tree, it grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in 
height. The fruit is of no use, and tho trunk 
is of little value.— on the Timber of 
Ceylon. 

KARTU TODA, Tam. In Ceylon the 
wild or jungle orange tree ; it grows to from 
ten to sixteen inches in diameter, and ten 
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feet in height. It liaa a very handsome yelloi^ KAftU GILT GICHCHA, Ci-otn- 
wood, its fruit is of no use.— laria Ilirta, WiU4 » ; 0. oWhensis, JB., iii, 268. 


■ KABU, Hind. Cappdrls aphylla, Roxh, 

KARU ALACHANDA, Tel. Phaaeolps 
rostratusyll’a//. ; Ph. alatus, JR.tTo/.iii, p.288. 

KARULLAMU, Tel. Cnralluma adsceu* 
dens, /?. Br , ; Stapelia ads., /?., Cor. 30. Al- 
lara is ** ginger,” Kara allam “ wild ginger.” 
This is evidently a misnomer of Ko]^b. which 
has been perpetuated by U.. Brown, who has 
formed his genus on Roxb.’s mistake. 

KARU ALLAMU, Tel. Zingiber cas- 
sumunar, i?., VoL i, p. 42. This name is uni- 
versally known in the hilly parts of the Cir- 
cars. It is also applied to other wild species. 

KARU AMUDAM DUMPA, Tel. Ja- 
^tropha tuberosa, Elliot, This name means 
simply wild Ricinus and is applied to various 
species of wild Croton. 

KARU ANGULAM, Tam. Alangium 
hexapetalum. 

KARUA PATTE, Tam. Cinnamon. 

KARUATAGARAH, Tam., Maleal., 
This Malabar and Cauara tree has a close- 
grained firm wood, when old it resembles the 
“ Vitte marara,” or Bombay Black or Rose- 
wood. It grows from twouty»five to thirty- 
five feet long, and two feet in diameter, it is 
used for furniture and liouse-building ; it 
grows straight, and is found in patches on 
tlie ghauts east of Cochin.— AVIyr, Forests 
of Malabar and Canarn, 

KARUBA, Hind. Amber. 

KARU BACIICIIALI, Tel. Basclla 
alba, Linn. 

KARU BANTI, Tel. A composite plant, 
not identified. 

KARU BOPPAYI, Tel. Erythropsis 
Roxburghiana, Lindl. ; Stcrculia colorata, 1?., 
Vol. iii, p. 146 ; Cor., p. 25 ; W, A., p. 
233. Wild Papaya, a doubtful name used 
by the Konda Dorulu at Simhnchalam. 

KARU CIIAMMA orAdavi chamma,TEL. 
Canavalia virosa, W. -V A, 

KARU CHIKKUDU or Erra chikkudu, 
Tel, Uolichos glutinosus, E. 

KARU CHIYA or Paru jatam, Tel. 
Nyctanthesarbor-tristis, Linn. ? 

KARU CHODI, Tel. Eleusiue iudicn, 
Gcertn ; R., Vol, i, p, 345. This plant in 
Telugu, according to Dillwyn, is Cynosurus 
cavara. — Ham. 

KARUCUE WAEH, Tam. A Ceylon 
tree which has a very close-grained and heavy 
wood. It his a good strong wood, used for 
the frames of native vessels. The tree grows 
to eighteen inches in diameter and twelve 
to fourteen feet in height— AWye, Ceylon. 

KARUDU, Tam. A Ceylon tree, the wood 
of which the natives use in boat- work. It is not 
durable, and is of little value.— Ceylon, 
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KAKU GUGGILAM, T*L. Geloniuin 
lanccolatum, H,, Vol. iii, p. 831. 

KARU JAFHARAor Konda jap’hara, 
Tel. ; Rottlera laccifera, Voigt. ; E. dicocc(^ 

11., Pol. iii, p. 829 ; Croton lacciferum, fV. 

10., 1915. Jap*hnva, the name of arnotto is 
sometimes applied to Rottlera’ tinetoria. 
Hence this is called Karu or Konda, i. e., 
“ wild arnotto.” 

KARUK, Hind. Cordia vestita, or Gy- 
naion vestitum, II. F. and Th. 

KARU KANDI or Erra chikkudu, Tel. 
Dolichos glutinosus, E. 

KARU KOLLI CHETTU, Tel. Kolli 
is Pharbitis nil ; karu or “ wild” Kolli should 
bo a cognate species. 

KARU KUVA, Tel. Zizyphus glabrata, 
Heyne. 

KARUM, Panjabi. Euonymus fimbriata, 
Wall. 

KARUM or Karam, Tam., also Punhir, 
Hind. Soda. 

KARU MAN, Tam. Karu van, Mal. 
Black-smith. 

Amongst the hindoos, the names of the fivo 
nrtiznn castes are : 
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KARUN 

K ARUM ANAL, Tah. Literally, black-i| irate and so continue as far as the castle of 
sand, a small village on the Pulicat lake^ first ^^Sabla which is situated on the left bank, at 
taken possession of by the Dutch, which 60^ miles by the river, sooth 5* weftt of 
Europeans call CoromandeU Ismaili. The ancient bed of the Kardn was 

KARU MARUDA, Tam. Pentaptena to- followed by the officers of the Euphi*ate8 
incntosn. expedition for Some distance towards the sea, 

KARUMBU, Tam, Sacebarum officina- on which occasion they found it to be about 
ruin, TAnn, 200 yards broad, running in a south-easterly 

KARUM CHEMBAI, Tam. Scsbania direction, or nearly parallel to the Bah-a- 
jegyptiuca, Fers. Mishir, and with every appearance of having 

KARUMCUI, BbjN(j. Carissa caraudas, contained a largo body of water in fonner 
Linn, times. From Sabla, the main trunk of the 

KARU MINUMULU, Tel. Pliascolus Karun pursues a course south (55* west for 
radiatus, L, not R. ; W, 4’ A,, 758, 10| miles, by tho Hafar canal, to the Shatt-ul- 

KARUM JTJTI, Can. Strychnos uux- Arab, through the rising commercial town 
vomica. of Mohammeruh ; but 7| miles distance, and 

KARUMNASSA, a tributary to the before it reaches the town just mentioned, tho ^ 
(Ganges. It rises in the Kymoro range, in derivation called the Bah-a-Mishir takes place, 
lat. 24* 38', Ion. 83* 1 1', and runs N. N. W. This is a large navigable branch, running 31 
into the Ganges, near Ghazeeporo, after a miles from tho Karun, in the general diroc- 
leugth of 140 miles. tioii of south 25" cast, to tho Porsian gulf, 

KARUM G VAR MANNU, T im. Soda, but making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
KARU MUNAGA or Munaga, Tel. this lino ; whicli is, in fact, nearly parallel 
Moriuga pterygosperma, Gcertn, to that of the Shatt-nl-Arab. — Chesnei/s Eu- 

KARUN, Hind. Eiionymus fimbriata. phrates Expedition. Sec Euphrates ; Khu- 
KARUN RIVER, in* Khuzistan, is met zistan or Arabistan, Luristan, Mesopotamia, 
with in proceeding eastward from the Dizful KARUNA, Mal., also Karunay Kilangu, 
river. It rises according to Kiniieir (who is Tam. Araorphophallus campauulatus. 
followed by Major Rawliiisou), at Corrciig in KARUNCIIA, Hind, Couvallaria, used 
tho Koh-i-zard, or Yellow mountain, at about for salad, 

40 miles south-west of Ispahan, and runs KARUN CIIKMBAI, Tam. Seshania 
west by north through a mountainous country, asgyptiaca, Rers. 

Again at about 40 miles further, in tho pre- KARUNl), Hind, Corundum ; also Carls- 
vious direction of west by north, and at nearly sa carandas 

20 miles from Shuster, it makes an abrupt KARUNl), a town in tho south of Persia: 
bend towards the S. S. W.,as it finally breaks tho inhabitants are All Illuhi, worshippers of 
through the Zagros range, and pursues its Ali, whom they consider as god,, they eat 
onward course towards that city, a little way pork, drink fermented licjuors, never pray, 
short of which and near the upper extremity never fast in ruinzan, and are cruel and savage 
of the well-known bund of Shuhpur, a tem- in their habits. Although almost always in 
porary bifurcation takes place, so as to insu- revolt against Persia, it is scarcjcly possible 
lato the town. Tho branch last mentioned, to subdue them : thcrelbrt} feuds are coni- 
which is called the Old Karun, after washing promised and never tlioroughly repressed by 
the eastern side of Shuster, becomes navig^ 
able for boats of considerable size. The bed 
of this branch is still to be traced at a spot 
about a mile and a half below the town, and 
it appears to have come from the north-west. Baba Yudgar, in the pass of Zardali, is their 
At this place, which is 2 k miles .short of holy place; and llii.s, at the time of the Arab 
Karabuk, the Karun becomes exceedingly invasion of Persia, was regarded us ^ho abode 
tortuous, and continues tluis, for a distance of Elias. The AH IlhUu believe in a sue- 
of 20 miles, in the general direction of south, cc.ssion of incarnations of tho godhead, 
33* west, to Ahwaz, The course of the amounting to 1001, Benjamin, Moses, Elias, 
Karun then becomes less tortuous; and for David, Josus Christ, Ali, and his tutor Salman, 

29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in tho general a joint development, the Imam Ilussciu, and 
direction of south 22* west, making a sweep tho Haft Tan (the seven bodies) are consi- 
more westward before it reaches tho latter dered the chief of these iucarnatioua : tho 
place. From hence tho river ag.*xin curves to Haft Tan were seven pir, or spiritual guides 
tho westward, previously to forming a great who lived in the early ages of mahomedanism 
bend In tho contrary direction. After this and each, worshipped as the deity, is an ob- 
last bend, the windings become more mode- ject of adoration in some particular part 
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force ; Rawlinson says the religion of ilio 
Ali Illahi soci bears evident marks of Judaism, 
singularly amalganiatcd with Sahaean, Chi-is- 
tian, and Mahomedaii legends. Tho tomb of 
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bf Kurdistan. Baba Yadgar was one 
these. . The whole of the incarnations 
are thus regarded as of one and the same per* 
SOD, the bodily form of the divine mani- 
festation having alone changed ; but the 
roost perfect development is supposed to have 
taken place in the persons of Benjamin, 
David, and Ali. The Spanish Jew, Benjamin 
of Tudela, seems to have considered the 
whole of these Ali Illahi as Jews ; and it is 
possible that in his time, their faith may 
have been less corrupted. Amaria also, where 
the false messios, David Ellias appeared, 
was certainly in the district of Holwan. — 
Journal of Royal Geographical Society^ Vol, 
ix, p. 36 j Ed, Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, 

KARIJNDA, Hind. Carissa carandas 
Its acid fruit is used for making jolly. 

KARUNDA-CATIIIN-CATCHEL ? An- 
amirta cocculus. 

KARUNG, Burm. Pongamia glabra. 
Vent. 

KARUNGA ? Hind. Galedupa arborea.* 

KARUNJUKA, Sans. Galedupa indica, 

KARUN PATTAN, a slave-class in 
Malabar. ThoKariraoyan of Canara are a slave 
race, a division of the Dher or Pariah. — Wils. 
Gloss, 

KARUN-PHUL, Beno. Clausena hep- 
taphylla. 

KARUN TUTI, Tam. Sidaretusa, Linn. 

KARU NUCHI, Tam. Gendarussa vul- 
garis. 

KARU NUVVULU, Tel. Sosamura pro- 
stratum, Retz., also Artauema scsainoidcs, 
lienth. ? This narno is applied to two different 
plants, but of the identity of the second 
there are doubts. 

KARU PASUPU also Joiigra, Tel. Cur- 
cuma moil tana, R., V ol. i, p. 35. 

KARU PATTI, Tel. Hibiscus vitifolius, 
L ; R., vol. iii, jh 203. 

KARU PEN DAL AM, Tel, Dioscorea 
iiummularia, Lam. ; R., vol. iii, p. 803. 

KARU PENDALAM DUMPA, Tel. 
Dioscorea, L, This name is applied to any 
less known wild species. 

KARUPU ULANDU, Tam. Black 
variety of Phaseolus max. 

KARUR, Hind. Bcrchemia, ap, also 
Hcdcra helix, the ivy. 

ICAR UR A or Karur, a town in Coimba- 
tore, which in Ptolemy’s lists is mentioned as 
ruled over by the Cerobothrus (Chera-putra) 
son of Chera. 

KARU SIKAYA, or Karra chika, Tel. 
Acacia pennata, Willd, Mimosa torta, JR., 
Vol, ii, p, 5. 

KARU TUMMI, Tbl. Dysophylla tetra- 
phylla, R. 


KinU TUNGA, Tbl. Lipocarplia tri- 
ceps, Rw# I Tunga triceps It, vol, i, p, 183, 
applied also to various other Cyperi. 

KARU UDA GADDI, Tel. Panicum 
mucronatum, Rotk ? P. brizoides, L, not JB. r 

KARU ULAVA, or Konda ulava, Tel. 
Cantharospermum pauciflorum, W* ^ A., 
787. Dolichos medieagiueus, R., vol, iii, p, 
316. “ Wild gram,” also applied to various 
kinds of Desmodiura, Glycine, &Q,’^Elliot, 
Flora Andhrica, 

KARU UMATAY, Tam. Thom applo. 
Datura. Datura fastuosa. Mill . ; Roxb, 

KARU VAGU, Tam. Pteroenrpus. 

KARU VAGAI, Tam. Albizzia odoratis- 
sima, Renth, 

KAR VADU, Tam. Salted fish. 

. KARUVA PILLAI MARM, Tam. Ber- 
gera konigii, 

KARU VELUM, Tam. Acacia nrabica ; 
Karu Velum Pattai, Malbal. Its bark ; Karu 
Vellam Pisin, Tam., its gum. 

KARU VERU, Tam. Anathorum muri- 
catum. 

KARUWA PATTAI, Tam. Lauras cin- 
namomum bark. Cinuamon. 

KARVEli, Jav. The gossamer of Arenga 
sacchavifern, Labill, 

KARVILA, Hind. Capparis horrida. 

KARWA, Hind, Picrorhiza kiirrooa. 

KARVVA BADAM, Hind. Amygdalus 
amara. 

KARWALA, Hind. Catljartocorpus fis- 
tula. 

KARWAN, Pkrs. Caravan. 

KARWA OWLEEA, a mahomedan saint. 

KARWAR, see India, Papuan. 

KARWAREI, Hind.' Rubus fruticosus. 

KAR WAT, Can., Maiir. Antlaris iimoxia, 
Blmnc, 

KARWA TLIRAI, Hind. Luffa tenera. 

KARWILANDI, Maleal. Smila.x ovali- 
folia, Roxb. 

KARY MATTI, Hind. Chalk, white 
earth ; pipe-clay. 

KAR-ZAHRA, Hind. Ncrium oleander. 

KAS, a term applied to several regions in 
the N. W. Himalaya. Kaa-Mcr, is not tho 
country of the Kas, but the Kasia Montes 
(mer) of Ptolemy : tho Kha (mcr) Kas, or 
Caucasus. Mer is mountain in Sanscrit, as 
is Koh in Persian. Kas was tho race inha- 
biting these ; and Kas-gar is the Kasia Regio 
of Ptolemy. Gar is a Sanscrit word still in 
use for a regiou, as Cutch-waha-gar, Goojur- 
gar, the region of the tortoise race, tho country 
of the Gujar race. — Tod's Rajasthan, Vol, i, 
p, 303. 

KAS, Hind. Cannabis sativa, also Saccha- 
ruin spontaneum. 

KASA, son of Rama. 
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KASAMABDA|411(^< 

KASA, Tel. A son by a female slave. 

KASAB, Him A profession, a trade. 

KASA-OIIEDDI, Tam. Memecylon tine- 
tori um. — Kan.y Willd. 

IvASA-GAHA, Sinoii. Casuarina equi- 
wtiTolia. 

KASAGHINNI, Sans. Tragia cannabina. 

KASAI, Hind. Butcher. 

KASAK, a nomade, pastoral race, of Cen- 
tral Asia, kuowii in Europe as the Cossack and 
the Kirghis, but the people only style them- 
selves Kusak. Tlicy are extended through the 
northern desert lands of Central Asia. Like 
all the Turkoman, they have many sub-divi- 
sions with branches, families and lines, but the 
European classification into Great, Little 
and Middle Hordes is unknown to them. 
Love of travel and war have often brought 
together the most distant branches, and 
whether on the shores of the Emba, or of the 
sea of Aral, whether in the environs of the 
Balkash and Ahitau, there is little difference 
to bo found in the dialects spoken by them. 
Shades of differences are perceptible amongst 
them, scattered as they arc so extensively 
through the northern desert lands of Central 
Asia. In manner of life and language the Ku- 
sak is hardly to be distinguished from the 
Burut. In colour, theKasak women and young 
men have a white, almost a European, com- 
plexion, which darkens by exposure. The Ka- 
sak have the short neck of the Turanian race, 
so different from the long-necked Iranian, and 
they have thick set powerful frames with 
large hones ; head not very largo, crown 
round, and more pointed than flat : eyes Jess 
almond shaped but awry and sparkling ; pro- 
minent check boues, pug noses, a broad flat 
forehead, and a larger chin than the Burut. 
Beard on chin thin, only hairs on both ends 
of the upper lip. They deem the Kalun Kasuk 
women more beautiful than their own. The 
men iFi summer wear the Kalpak liead dress, 
and in winter the Tumak cap of fur covered 
with cloth aud flaps. They are almost all 
mahomedans, hut like all nomade tribes arc 
lax in their observances, for they retain 
much of the shaman ist belief whicli they 
bold prior to ilieir conversion some centuries 
before. Cluronnincy, astrology, casting out 
d(ivils, are common to all mahoincdans, but 
ibe Kasak draw omens from the burnt sacri- 
fices of the shoulder-blade and the twisting 
of tbo entrails, 

KASA KASA, Tam., Tel. Papaver 
somuifernm, Linn, Pop})y seed. 

KASAL KIRE or Kaahlikire, Tam. Hi- 
bisciLs suvattciisis. — Lmn., Boxb., W, .> A, 

KASAMARDAKAMU, Sans. Cassia 
sophora, TAnn.y W. 220. According to Sk, it 
is C. occideiitalis. Br. 224, gives both names. 
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RASBI. 

KASAMBA, see Kasambi. 

KASAMBI, an ancient city of Hindustotii 
which appears as the capital of Yatsa. Ac- 
cording to the Ramayana, it was built by 
Kasamba, the son of Kusa, a desceudant of 
Brahma. Buchanan, upon the authority of 
the Blmgavat, ascribes its foundation to Cha- 
kra, a descendant of Arjuna ; but neither the 
Bhagavat nor Vishnu Purana state thatNimi 
Chakra built Kausambi. They only say that 
when Hastinopura shall be washed away by 
the Ganges, Nimi Chakra will reside at Knu- 
sambi. From which it is to be inferred, that 
Kausambi existed at the time that Ilastina- 
pura was destroyed The site of Kausambi, 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of the 
ruins ascribed to Ilastiuapura, but it was 
more probably lower down in the Doab,‘ 
bordering upon Magadlia on one side, and 
Kosala on the otlier. It is elsewhere inti- 
mated that it was possibly about Kurrah, 
Avliicb, according to the inscription found there, 
was comprised within Kausambu-raandal, or 
district of Kausambi. The city so termed was 
probably not far from Allaliabad.-~/y/Mrf. 
Theaty Vol ii, p. 69 ; Oriental Magazine^ 
Calcutlay No. I., j). 67 ; Asiatic Researches. 
Vol. ix, p, 433. 

KASAMM, Hind. Avena fatun. 

KASANA, or Kanchana, Hind. Bauliinia 
acuminnta, L. 

KASAUA-KAYA, Luffa tuberosa, Roxb., 
Vol. iii, p. 717. Oncuinis tuberosus, 

KASAR-CANGAR, Maiik. A man of an 
inferior caste whose occupation is working in 
brass, making pots and pans, and armlets and 
anklets of mixed metal. 

KASA U LI, Hind. Hops. 

KASAUNDA, Hind. Cassia occidental is. 

KASAUllI, Gagli of Sutlej. Colocusia 
untiqnorum, Scholl, Arum coloc.Msia. 

KASAVVIIA, Maleal. A Malabar and 
Canara tree, whicli grows to about eighteen 
inches in iliamcter and twelve feel long ; its 
wood is heavy and elosc-grained, it produces 
a small berry much like pepper, which, ns 
well as the wood, is not of much use. — Edge, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KASHA, a small town, or large village, 
a market town. 

KASB.VL, Hind. A])]otaxis gossypina. 

KAvSHAR, Hind, of Sutlej, toineritum of 
the leaf of Oiioscris. 

KASIUIARA, Hind. Workers in mixed 
metals, braziers, also melters and casters in 
moulds. There arc in Hindustan various 
divisions of these people, and they have a 
conveutial or tribal dialect peculiar to tliem- 
selvoB. — IVUson^s Glossary. 

KASHI, Hind. A dancing girl, a prosti- 
tute j literally a professional person, 
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KASHGAR. 

KASBI KORAWA, a branch of the 
Korawa^ addicted to prostitution. 

KASB-UL ZARIBA, Hind. Agatl»ote%5p. 
KASDIM, see Ai'pakhsad, Arrapakhitis. 
KASE, Gbu. Cheese, also 
KASERI-KAI, Hind. Pulyche kiro and 
Sime-Kashli-kire, Tam. Hibiscus sabdariffa, 
Roselle. 

KASEBU, Hind. Cyperus tuberosus. 
KA8H, Hind. Eriophoruin comosum. 
KASH, or Kims, or Kas, a frequently 
recurring prefix in India, is supposed by 
IHr. Campbell to have its origin from the 
rishi, Kasyapa, who gave his naino to Kash- 
mir, Kashgar, and to the people originally 
called Kasha or Kassiu.— p. 58. 
See Kas. Kashbiu. 

^KASH, Beng. Saccharum spoutaneum, 
Linn, 

KASHA MAR AM, Tam. Memecylon 
tinctorinm. 

KASllAN, a city of Persia, still tolerably 
flourishing, standing in one of the plains, 
northward of Ispahan, about half-way between 
Ispahan and Tehran, and also about half-way 
between Snltauiah and Yezd, long noted for 
its brocades and vedvets, and also for its 
scorpions. It was founded by Zobeid. It 
contains a palace by Abbas the Great, a fine 
college, and upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, 
who arc chiefly employed in the manufacture 
of copper utensils, or silk and cotton stuffs. — 
Vnh Calhaj/y Pb/. i, 51 ; Col. Chesney, 
Euphraies and Tigris^ p, 213. 

KASIIANDA, Tkl. Cassia occidciitalis, 
Linn. 

KASHBIN, an inland country, mentioned 
by early Arab authors, described as a desert 
country full of inoiiiitains, perhaps the modern 
Cutch Bboj, or tlio Kazviii of the present 
day. Possibly the small and poor kingdom of 
Ilintrunjo was the chieftainship of Sutringa- 
l*aliL’lmna, still famous. — 'fod's Travels, pp. 
102-63. Sec Kas, Kash. 

KASIIEB, see Kashmir. 

KASIIGAI, a wandering tribe, in the 
south of Persia, l>etwcen Shiraz and Darab. 

KASHGAR, a small district near Deer, 
north of Peshawar The ascent from Yar- 
kand and Kashgar, westward to the table-land 
of Pamir, is almost imperceptible ; and when 
that lofty j)osition is gained, where the average 
elevation is probably as rnueli as 15,000 feet 
above the sea, a vast open plain is seen, which 
stretches from the valley of tlio Jaxnrtcs in 
one direction, across the head streams of the 
Oxua, to the top of the Kashgar or Chitral 
valley in another. This plateaux may bo 700 
or 800 miles in extent. It is studded 
throughout with lakes, and from it descend 
four great river systems. The Naryih, which 
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is tlio main stream of the Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxuriant vidley, between the 
culmiuatiug ridge and outer range of the 
Thiau Shau, and drains all the northern range 
of the plateau. The Oxus, risiug in the 
Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Fainir, at least 
300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, receives 
from its right bank a multitude of small 
streams, which run to the south through 
rugged valleys, on the south-western face of 
the Pamir uplands. The western face of 
Pamir betweeu the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
is far more precipitous than the eastern. 
Ridges run out as far as Samarcaud aud Kurshi, 
and the streams from the upland which twine 
amongst these ridges form the Zarafshan and 
Kurshi part of the water system of the Oxus, 
though before they reach that river they are 
entirely cousumed in irrigation. In the 16th 
century, Moghul annies penetrated from 
Kashgar and Yarkand, through Thibet and the 
valley of Kashmir ns far as the frontier of the 
Punjab. Acoordiug to Lassen, the old original 
inliabitauts of Kashgar, Khoteu, Turfan and 
Yarkand, and of the adjacent highlands are 
the Tajik who speak Persian and are all 
agri(5ulturist8. The Swedish chronicles bring 
the Swedes from Kashgar, and the affinity 
between the Saxon language aud the Kipchak 
is great.— Tod, See Kashgar, Kara- 
koram Mountains, Kirghis, Kokan. 

KASHGAR, name of an animal of Pamir, 
called Russ by the Kirgis, who hunt and 
shoot it, and by whom its flesh is much 
prized. It is said to be larger than a cow, 
but smaller than a horse. 

KASHGOI, a Turkish nomado tribe of 
about 12,000 families, whose chief is the 
ll-Khani of Furs, one of the most influential 
personages in that province. They arrive, in 
spring, on the grazing of Isfahan, whei’e they 
are met by tlie wandering Bakhtiari, from 
their warm pastures of Arabistan near tlie 
head of the l*ersian Gulf. At the approach 
of winter both the tribes return to their 
respective garmsair or wiiiterbfg lands. 

KASIIGUL-I-ALl or Ali’s Pot, a sacred 
l>uddliist rcliquo, the water-pot of Fo or 
Bmldiin. It was carried to Kandahar by 
the tribes who fled in the fourth century 
from (Luulharra on the Indus, to escape an 
invasion of the Yu-chi who made an crup^ 
tion from Chinese Tartary for the express 
purpose of obtaining it. It is now at the 
foot of the old town of Kandahar, and is 
ono of the most celebrated rcliques of anti- 
quity belonging to the eastern world, and still 
retains amongst the mahomedans of Kanda- 
har, n sacred and miraculous character. It is 
formed of stone and may contain about twen- 
ty gallons. See Kabul, Kandahar. 
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KASIir, Sans. From kash, to appear. 

KASHI) the hindoo name for Benares. 

KASHIFI, Husain-bin-Ali-ul-Vaiz, sur- 
namcd Kashiii. He translated the fables of 
Bedpai into Persian prose from the Arabic of 
Ibii Makaffa and named them Anwar-i-Sohaili 
or lights of Canopus. Kasliifi, lived about the 
middle of the twelfth century (1150) in the 
time of Bahrain Shah. 

KASHI. KATTI, Tam., Mal. Gambier. 
Catechu of Areca. 

KASHILI-KIRE, Tam. Hibiscus, suint- 
tensis. 

KASHIN, or Masham, Hind. Narthcx 
assafoetida. 

KASHIN, Hind, of Kanawar. lihussemia- 
lata, also Rhus buckiamela. 

KASHKAT, Hind., Pushtu. Indigofera 
arborea. 

KASHISWARA, see Inscriptions. 

KASIIIVAT, a rishi of the hindoos. See 
Polyandry. 

KASHI Y A, Beng. Saccharum sponta- 
ncum. 

KASHKAN, see Kirghis. 

KASHKAIi, sec Kas, Kashgar, Kush, 
Cush. 

KASH KATTI, Malay., Tam. Catechu. 
Areca catechu. 

KASHMAL, Hind. Bcrberis lyciutn, 
Roylc, 

KASHMIR, a province in the N. W. 
frontier of India, with a capital in lat. 34® 4' 
28" N., in a valley which has ever been a 
favorite resort of those cotKpicrors of India, 
who came from the north west. It is the 
commonly received opinion that south of 
the Himalaya, the Aryans were first in 
the Panjal) and Kashmir, and afterwards 
ill Sind, Guzerat and Delhi, and that the 
seat of Vedic power, faith and learning was 
between the Jumna and the Indus. But 
Chevalier Bunsen, who does not accept the 
ordinary calculation as to the age of the 
world, aud regards tlic stated years of the 
patriarchs to •refer, not to the duration of 
their lives, but to certain cycles or eras 
then in use, gives b. c. 10,000 to 8000 as 
the date of the Avian emigration from the 
north-east of the primitive land, — as the 
close of the great plutonic disturbances of 
the earth and its climatic changes, and of 
the formation of tho stem of the Arian 
languages in its most general sense. From 
B. c. 8000 to 5000, ho gives as tho period 
of tho gradual sqiaration of tho Arian races, 
German, Sclave, Palasgian : b. c. 5000 to 
4000 a.9 the date of the gradual extension of 
the Irano- Arian race in Central Asia. b. c. 
4000 as that of the Arian immigration into 
the Indus country, and b. g. 3000 as the age 
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of Zoroaster's reform. According to Chevalier 
Bunsen the emigration of the Aryan race from 
Sogd to Bactria and beyond it, after they 
separated from, the rest of the Arian people 
who shaped their course, westward, took place 
prior to B. c. 5000, consequently before tho 
age of Mcnes. The same author is of opinion 
that it was b. c. 3000 that the schism took 
place amongst the Arlans, when all India 
beyond tho Sutlej adopted brahmanism, aud 
tho religious views, forms aud habits of 
Bactria, were for ever abandoned. That they 
entered India, as conquerors some centuries 
before Cln-ist, and long swayed the fortunes 
of tho northern part of it, is clear, but the 
greatly prior dates ascribed by Chevalier 
Bunsen, require further investigation. Itjs 
agreed tliat the Vedic immigrants, called 
themselves Allans : ludra, say the rishi, has 
given the land to the Arians. Aria proper 
lay north-west from India, about the Arian 
lake latterly, but the eastern Medes aud 
Pavthians were its distinctive people. Lat- 
terly, Medes, Persians, and the tribes between 
the Medes and' the Indus, were to a certain 
extent amalgamated under one rule, and 
Arians stretched loosely from tho Indus to tho 
Caspian sea. Tlic Arian races, in one part of 
their immigration, seem to have worshipped 
the elements but to have modified their tenets 
as they journeyed to the south, introducing 
amongst other matter, a large amount of 
hero-worship. It is, however, admitted that 
the vedic Arians dwelt chiefly on tho banks 
of the Indus and its confluence as liigli up as 
Kashmir, and as low down as Kuteh and 
northcni Guzerat. Aria-vart’ha, tha Arian’s 
portion, as defined even in later times, was 
the country south of the Saraswati and north 
of the Drisliadvatl. The only Sanskrit com- 
position, however, yet discovered, to which 
tho title of history, can with any propriety be 
applied, is the Raja Taringini, a history of 
Kashmir. It was composed in a, d. 1125, 
but if gives a general historical account of 
Kashmir from b. c. 1182. It commences 
with the stnlement, that the beautiful valley 
forming that kingdom was originally a vast 
lake, called Satisaras. The draining of tho 
water from the valley is ascribed to tho saint 
Kasyapa, the son of Marichi, the son of 
Brahma, tho Caslieb or Kasheb,of tho mahoin- 
me<laii historians, according to some of whom, 
ho was not tho hindoo seer, but a deo or jan, 
tho servant of Suliman, by whose orders ho 
effected tho desiccation of Kashmir. The 
method of ‘doing this was opening a passage 
through the mountain at Baramouleh, b^y 
which tho water passed off. Its king Sagara 
drove the M’lechha, foreigners, and Saka into 
Nepal, Assam and Bhutan aud endeavoured 
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to re-institute brahmanism. The chief Abis- 
saves, who with rich presents conciliated 
Alexander as ho approached the Indus, is 
supposed to have ruled about Kashmir The 
rajas of Kashmir of the line of Kuvu in the 
Lunar race, were worshippers of the Naga or 
Snake. The early chronology of Kashmir 
is full of doubts, though Professor Wilson, 
(Japtalu Troyer and Major Cunningham all 
coincide in regard to the proper purioil of the 
initial date of the Naga dynasty. The line 
is taken from the Raja Tarangini which 
commences with an account of the desiccation 
of the valley by Kasyapa muni : supposed to 
allude to the deluge. Kashmir was colonized j 
by Kasyapa b. c. 266G. There were many 
dynasties of Kashmir kings of the Kauvava 
^ce for 1,26() years, with one of whom, 
Goncrda, antiieiitic history commenced in 
n. c. 244«. Lava in 1709 b. c., was the 
Loo of mahomedan historians. 

ICushmir was annexed to the Moghul empire 
under Akbar in A. D. 1586 : it has since 
been ruled from Aflglianislan, by the Duraui 
and llarukzye cliiels, but was taken from them 
in 1819 by Uuujct Siugli, and is now held by 
a Dogra Rnjput, the chief. of Jummu, who 
Jiolds sway over Kashmir, »]aniinii, Kishtwar, 
Zangskar, Ladakh, and Haiti. Abulhazlsays 
that Kashmir has <‘Puckoli and Ivrishuagunga 
on the west.” Krislinagunga or Kissengunga, 
is the name of a river (said in the Ain-i- 
Akbarl to contain gold dust) in the district of 
Pehkely or Puckely. Mr. Forster travelled 
those regions in 1784. Rcunoll takes Peh- 
k(‘ly U) ho the Pactya of Herodotus, as well 
as the Peucclaotis of Arrian from whence 
Scylax set out to explore llio course of the 
Indus under the orders of Darius Ilystaspes. 
Hut this is wrong, as the Ponceluotis of Ar- 
rian was west of the Indus, and Pakliale is on 
the east. 

The Kashmir territory, as at present formed, 
comprehends Jammu, Kashmir, Kishtwar, 
Zangskar, I^adakli and Haiti, Gholab Singh 
was invested with the title of maharajah of 
Kashmir at Amritsir on the 15th March 1846. 
Kashmir long belonged to the Kabul kingdom, 
but it never was in any degree colonized by 
Affghaus, and it is singularly free from any 
modern intermixture of foreign raoe.s. It 
never belonged to the Alfghan nation, but was 
always a crown appanage of the kings, who 
were very jealous of admitting into it subjects 
whom they might be unable to dispossess. 
Vigne estimated the population of the city at 
80,000, and of the whole valley at 120,000. 
The revenue in AkbaFs time was £330,000, 
and Jubbar Khau, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
collected £400,000. The author of the Ayin- 
i-Akbari dwells with rapture on the beauties 
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of Kashmir, whence we may conclude that it 
was a favorite subject with his master Akbar, 
who bad visited it three times before Abul 
Fazil wrote. Other einperors of Hindoostan 
also visited it and seemed to forgot the cares 
of government, during their I'osidence in this 
happy valley. 

The Lake orDal of Kashmir lies to the north 
of the town, stretching from the base of two 
hills to the more lofty mountain range which 
bounds tlie valley on the north. It is nearly 
circular and four or live miles in diameter, 
but is only open in its northeru half, the end 
nearest the town being occupied by large 
islands, with narrow cliamiels between them, 
in some of which there is a good deal of cur- 
rent. Its waters are discharged into the 
Jelain by a considerable stream, which, flow- 
ing from its south-east corner, runs to the 
westward in a course nearly parallel to the 
southern margin of the lake for nearly a mile, 
when it turns alwnptly south to enter the 
Jelam in the middle of the town of Kashmir. 
The province of Kashmir consists of an exten- 
sive plain sniToumlcd on all sides by lofty 
mountains. It is the upper part of the basin 
of the Jelam, and is separated fi om the valley 
of the Clienah on the south by rugged and 
often snowy ranges, and from the basin of 
the Indus on tlie north by the main axis of 
the western Himalaya. The mountains ou 
the north arc for the most part bare and rug- 
ged 011 their southern face, while tliose which 
lie to the south appear from the plain to bo 
magnificently wooded with forests of pines 
and deciduous-leaved trees, descending almost 
to tlieir base. The valley of Kashmir is tra- 
versed in its whole length by tlio river Jelam, 
wliich rises at the cast end of the valley, and 
winds from one side of tho plain to the other, at 
one time washing tlie base of the northern 
hills, at another receding to a considerable dis- 
tance from them. Tiio Jelain flows with a 
tranquil stream, and being for boats of consi- 
derable burden, navigable througliout the 
whole of the level country as far up as Islam- 
abad, is the great highway for tlie traffic of 
I the country, in wliicli, notwitlistauding its 
I being perfectly level, wlieel carriages are un- 
known. From all times tlie valley has been 
the retreat from tlie heats of India for the con- 
(}uering races, and it is not improbable that 
bands of tlieir followers may have prefemd 
to remain in the valley. 

The passes from Kaslimir to Tibet, ai*e the 
Baramula ; Punch or Pakli : Gul Murg, Tosi 
Maidaii : Sang-i-Safed or Chanz ; Pir Rmjal ; 
Nuudau Sar ; Sedan ; Kuri, Kolnarawa or 
Kuligam ; Hauihal ; Sir-i-Bul ; Mir Bui ; Na- 
bug-nyah ; Fahalgam or Umur Nath; Duras or 
IlembBafa or Bab ; Koh-i-Yamon ; Bandrpur 
lU 



KASHMIR. 


KASHmK. 


Lolab aud Kurjmwar. T!ie lulge >vhich 
separates Kusliinir from Great Thibet, and 
Kashgar from Little Thibet (the true Iraaus, 
or Ilimmaleh), appears to incline, in its 
ijortheru course, towards the continuation of 
IIiij<loo Koh, and even to join it. The 
term Hindoo Koh, or ITiiuloo Kush, is not 
applied to this ridge, throughout its whole 
extent ; but seems confined to that part of 
it, which forma the N. W. boundary of 
Cabul : and this is the Indian Caucasus of 
Alexander : to the north-west of Kashmir is 
Dayamar, 20,000 feet high. It is the last 
great peak of the western Himalaya, and 
beyond it, the chain dips rapidly to the Indus. 
Dras, adjoins Kashmir, the iiitercoin- 
inunication being by the Zoji pass, a remark- 
able depression of 11,300 feet, through 
which the moist winds of Kashmir How and 
Dras is the most humid aud fertile pro- 
vince of Tibet. From the top of Moch- 
pura, above the Dungagulli bungalow, there 
is a line panorama of ilie Kashmir hills, the 
valleys of the Jelatn and Indus, Swat, the 
whole of Hazara, with the Hindoo Kush, 
bounding the view to the west. 

The whole country of Cential Asia between 
India and Tartary is one broad mountain 
range, the Himalaya forming the southern 
crest, and the Kuen-luen tl]o northern. 'Hie 
interior has other lovely valleys besides Kash- 
mir, but it is more usually broken into rocky 
ravines, through which the affluents of the 
Indus force their way towards the plains ; or 
else stretches away in those vast treeless 
uplands, which are one of the chief charac- 
teristics of the range through ifs whole extent. 
Kashmir valley is the upper part of flic basin 
of the Jhcluin. It is about 90 miles from 
north-west to south-east and varies in breadth, 
from two to thirty-five miles, l)ounded on the 
N. by the axis of the Himalaya, averaging 
14,000 feet, over whicli a remarkable depres- 
sion, the Gpji pass, clevateil 1 1,300 fe(*t, leads 
into the Tibetan valley of Dras. To the 
south, the Fir Fanjal, averaging 12,000 feet, 
and Ilaiilhal ranges separate Kashmir from 
Rajuori and Jamu, and on the cast, it is 
separated from Kishtwur by the Wardwan 
range. The general level of the valley of 
Kashmir is about 5,500 feet above the sea, 
but the Walor Jake aud g.ardcns of Sriuuggiir 
is only 5,146 feet. The chief town, Srinuggur, 
in L. 34* 46', and L. 74*48' on both banks of 
the Jhelum, lias 40,000 people. The temples 
of this province are of the Avian order of 
architecture. The Kashmirian sacred build- 
ings have a grace and beauty quite peculiar 
to themselves. They are not, like the hindoo 
temples, a sort of architectural pasty, a huge 
collection of ornamental fritters, huddled 
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together with or without keeping. Nor aro 
they, like the temples of the Jain religion — 
the iiitormodiate eclectic system between 
brahminism and buddhism—a vast forest of 
pillars, made to look as unlike one another 
ns possible by some paltry diflTereuces in petty 
details. They are, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguislied by great elegance of outline, massive 
boldness in the parts, and good taste in 
decoration. Lofty pyramidal roofs, trefbiled 
doorways covered by pyramidal ])cdiments, 
and great width of intereolumniation, are 
among the principal features of the Kashmirian 
temple. The material generally found to 
have been used is a blue limestone, capable of 
taking the highest polish, to which circum- 
stance Captain Cunningham refers the beaut^V 
ful state of preservation in which some of tho^ 
huiMings exist. The great wonder of Kash- 
mir is the temple of Marttand, or Matan, 
about three miles from Islamabad. Its exact 
<lato cannot bo determined, but it is some- 
where between the years 370 and 500 a. i>. 
Captain Cunningham describing its majestic 
position says he can almost fancy that tbo 
m’cetion of this suu-tcmplo was suggested 
by the mnguificcnt sunny prospect which 
its position commands. It overlooks tho 
finest view in Kashmir, and perhaps in tlio 
known world. Beneath it lies the paradise 
of the oast, with its sacred streams and 
cedar glens, its brown orchards and green 
ficMs, surrounded on all sides by vast snowy 
mountains, whoso lofty peaks seem to smilo 
upon the beautiful valley below. TJio vast 
extent of the scene makes it sublime ; for 
tbi« mngnifieient view of Kashmir is no potty 
peep into a luilf-milc glen, but flie full display 
ot a valley sixty miles in breadth and upwards 
ot u liimdred miles in length, the whole of whicli 
lies beiiealh ‘Mho ken of the wonderful Mart- 
taud.” The dress of the poorer classes of 
women, alike in Kashmir, Ladak, and Kasht-a- 
w;ir, is mo^t scanty, (hie woollen garment 
like a night-gown in shape, loose and wide, 
coming down a little below tho knee, is tho 
only dress they \year. In Lahoul, the attire of 
the women is dineront. There it consists of 
two blankets, worn much in the fashion of tho 
Kooloo fair ones. The upper blanket is fastened 
l)y a brass or iron pin, of a peculiar shape and 
fashion ; some of thorn havo t^o of these pins, 
united by a small chain of metal. The lower 
blanket is wound like n petticoat round tho 
lower part of the figure, and fastened at tho 
waist ; or one end is brought over the right 
shoulder. The men fasten their woollen 
wrappers in the same manner ; they wear a 
sort of jacket or blouse, besides the wrapper. 
The richer Lahouli wear silver and even 
gold pins. This refers to those parts of 
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or «8ri&{(ated petticoats^ loid 
-itiieep or goats^ skins as mantles. 
'Suattei^ amongst the races from Kashmir 
to tiie' extreme south of India, are the 
brahman people, belonging to the Arian 
ilkmilj. In the moi^e southern and central 
parts of the peninsula, amongst the Tamil, 
Telugii and Canarese nations, they are com- 
paratively few, and do not possess lands, nor are 
(hey agricultural, but are engaged in religious 
avocations or as servauts of govenunent, aud 
have till lately been the acknowledged social 
aristocracy of those districts. In Malabar, the 
Konkan, in Maharashtra, Gnzerat and Oi'issn, 
(tiey have been more numerous. As Mr. Camp- 
belUmeutions (pp. 5()-67), brahmans nro one 
of the most uumcrous castes in India, and pro- 
bably follow the greatest variety of avocations. 
In addition to the priesthood, in the north of 
India, in Hindustan, they pni'sue agricultural 
.pursuits, aud in the south they .are clerks and 
accountants. There arc brahmans in the hills 
north of the Vnnjah, in the extreme north- 
west corner of India, occupying both tlio 
valley of Kashmir and the hills immediately 
to the west and south of it. ICashmir itself is 
a brahmin country : all ils people, though long 
since converted to inahotnedanisni, having 
been of the brahrainical race. The educated 
class who maintained tlicir own tenets and are 
still very numerous, arc known as pundits ami 
form quite an aristocracy. They are all 
educated, arc exeee<lingly clever, and arc an 
excessive and somewhat oppressive bureau- 
cracy, which has ruled Kuslnnir under every 
successive government, and has sent out 
colonics to seek their livelihood in northern 
India. The features of the Kashmir brahmans 
proclaim them to he one of the highest and 
purest races in the world. Tlicy are of quite 
high. Arian type, very fair, handsome, with j 
chiscdled features. In many, the nose is high | 
and slightly acquiline, hut not Jewish, hut in 
others the nose is straight. Their brow is a 
little more raised and their nose more arched 
than in the Greek sUtnes. The ordinary 
Kashmiri has a strong, athletic figure, but 
none of them are martial, and the hvahmins in 
these respects correspond, they rule by the 
braiu and pen. They have a greater refine- 
ment and regularity of feature than the 
Aflfgbans and others of a rougher type, with, 
however, a less raanly-looking physique, a 
colour less ruddy and more induced to a some- 
what sallow fairness. The Kashmir brah- 
mans eat meat and are excluded by the Indian 
brahmans, alike from the five Gaur and from 
the fi?0 Dravid, and form a separate brabmm* 
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loarel«ii|i;)jiehigt 
brahmans of Hiodumik 
than whom they are 
observances. The Kaslhn^H 
known all over northern 
clever and eiiei'getic race of 
a body they excel in acuteness m 
number of any other lace with whom. 
come in contact. Almost all the 
pundits use tlie Persian character iVeely ; 

are perfectly versatile, and serving abr^l^i- 
will mount a horse, gird on a sword 
assume at a push a semi-military air, Tlio . 
lower classes of Kashmir have Jotig sinOO 
been converted to mahomedanisra, but they 
seem to be etimoiogically identical with the 
brahmans, and tradition asserts that they oro 
of the same race. The brahmins of Kashmir 
are regarded by those of Bengal as of JOi 
inferior order, and the agricultural brahtOlns I 
on the Snraswati banks are similarly regardsd* 
Brahmans are numerous in Kimmou 
wai, where education is more ailvnncedand>|hb 
‘Nagri (diaractcr used. People of brahipi^ 
oal origin, approximating to the Punjabi, 
in Inngn.age, habits, manners and dress qblte 
difierent from tlie Kashmiri, dwell in the hills 
between Kashmir and the Panjnl), but they 
have abandoned the iiindoo religiou aud aro 
now partly Sikhs and in part mahoraedaOB*. 
Their language is a dialect of the Pui^ahi, 
they are good .soldiers, Mr, Campbell thinka 
( pp. JO, 60, 121) that the brahmins of the fron« 
tier hills are even handsomer thkn those of 
Kashmir, the people in general of these hills 
iteing the handsomest of the human race. Tho 
Bnniba race dwell in the hill frontier, beyond, 
the Jlielum. They are of brahminical origin, 
but now profess mabornedanism, aud on tbo 
eastern side of the Jheluru the hills are shawd 
with other races, and by a numerous tribe of 
Sikhs, converts from l)i*abmius. Their brahmin 
ancestors became converts to the Sikh religion 
before it became a political power, and entii'Oly 
threw off their hindooism. They are very- 
useful soldiers and scrviuits. Its language, 
for the common affairs of life, contains Paro- 
painisau and Hindi elements. Its religion 
shiu and suni mahoraedau. The people are 
stout of limb and prolific, but tame oPspudt 
and loose in morals, they have much menke* 
nical skill but are very poor. They speak’ a 
hindl dialect known as Kashmiri. Amoi^f 
them also ai*e several wandering tri^s ^lio 
seem distinct from the settled population, vie : 

Chaupau Patt or Pahal of Kashmir, 
shepherds who tend the flocks of other peopk(« 

Waltal^ in Kashmir, a gypsy kind of 
which supplies dancing girls 
The women are among the handsomest 
valley. . 
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CSi%hh.-^k ti’ibe lyhjg south of Kashmir | 
but little reclaimed from bai*barism either by 
hindoo or mahomedau conquerors* 

Nim-chak-^k half-bred race, on the 
southern slope of the Indian Caucasus, between 
the Affgbans and the higher peaks. They 
speak a language related to the Indian tongues, 
but possessing some curious affinity to Latin. 
In the lower country, the people near the 
debouchure of the Kashgar river, speak a 
mixed tongue called Lughmaui. The people 
in Kashgar submit quietly to their rulers. 
From all times the valley Kashmir has been the 
retreat from the heats ol‘ India for the conquer- 
ing races,and it is not improbable that bauds of 
their followers may have preferred to remain 
ill the valley. The Guliiwan of Kashmir arc 
horse'grazcrs. Probably owing to the idrcuin- 
stance that the valley has so often been the 
resort of pleasure-seekci s, the morals of the 
people are not at a high sLandurd. A satirical 
Persian couplet runs, 

“ Dar jahan ast do taifah be pir 
“ Sunui-i-lklkb, Shiah-i-Kashinir” 
which may bo rendered that tliere is not an 
honest man among tlie siinni of Balkh or the 
shiab of Kashmir The Kashmiri spoken in 
this small district has decided affinities with 
the Dard tongue. In one hundred words 
of this language, according to Vigne, 25 arc 
of Sanscrit origin, 40 JVnsiau, 15 Ilindi, and 
10 Arabic. The beggars of Kashmir arc 
celebrated in Siud’h for audacity and iniporlu- 
nity. From Ka.shm i r, eastwards a 1 1 the casi ly 
accessible portions of tlie Himalaya are occu- 
pied by the Ariau hindoo as far as the eastern 
border of Kumaon and the Kali river sepa- 
rating Kumaou from Nepaiil— the Thibetans 
being here confined to the valleys about and 
beyond the snow, J’eoplc of Thibetan blood 
have migrated into Nejiaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whose appearance and language is more 
Thibetan than Indian, but whoso religion and 
manners are hindoo. East of Nepaul, in 
Sikkim and Bliutan the hindoo element almost 
disappears, and the Thibelniis are altogether 
dominant. Eastward of Kashmir, are the 
Bhot race in Bulti and Ladnk. Bulti includes 
Hasora, Rougdo, Rong-yul, Shagar, Skardo, 
Bulti, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksho, Kiris, 
Khaybalu and Chorbat. Ladak or the Bot.- 
Pa, includes Spiti, Zaugskar, Purik, Suru, 
HembAko (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, Nubra, 
Bong, Rupshu and Hanle. The language of the 
Bhotiahs of Tibet, the Bhutiah or Thibetan, 
is also that of Bhutan and is a connecting 
link between the polysyllabic and monosyllabic 
languages. Garhwal is to a large extent Bbot. 
The revenue of Kashmir in Akbar’s time was 
£330,000, and Jubbar Khan, brother of 
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Dost Mahomed, collected £400,0001 The 
Kashmir trade, including ' the produce of 
Yarkand and Khutan, and otto vemoto 
provinces, comes by the raute.of Le, and 
also the imports from Ladak and Ldiaiil. 
The trade between Kashmir and Jammu ii 
estimated at £384,850. Between Kashmir 
and the Panjab several practical routes exist, 
but the most frequented is by mount Jammu 
and Banihal, over 10,000 feet. Kashmir 
imports yearly £1 84,000 worth of the pro- 
duce and manufactures of India and Europe. 
In Kuuawar, the greatest height at w'hich 
rice that requires water has been observed, is 
6,600 feet. There are other kinds, which 
are not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is produced in Kashmir,, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the ^ 
inhubitunts requires the fields to be laid under 
water, as in Bengal. Jacquemont describes 
the climate and vegetation of Kashmir as 
very similar to those of Lombardy. The 
deodar is abundant, and is extensively em- 
ployed in ilie construction of houses, temples, 
and bridges. The forests also contain Pinus 
longifolia and excelsa, Abies webbiana, walnut, 
the quality of the wood for gun-stocks and 
furniture being little iuferior to that of Britain, 
maple, poplar, willow, yew, and a species 
of junipor. Tlie oriental plane, “ Chunar,” 
(Plataiins orientalis), is probably found 
nowhere more abundant or luxuriant than in 
Kashmir, though it is not indigenous. The 
absen<*e of oaks, rhododendron, Andromeda 
and I'inns gerardiana is remarkable. By 
order of the Mogul emperors, a grove of 
chunar and poplar was planted near every 
Kashmirian village ; tliese were protected by 
a heavy fine on every tree felled, but the Sikhs 
<iestroyed many of them. Fruit of all kinds 
abounds in Kashmir. There are four varieties 
of walnut, one of which grows wild in the 
forest and llic others are cultivated. The 
former is very liny, and the scanty kernel is 
encased in a thick shell. One of the horti- 
cultural species is very much superior to the 
others ; it is called “ Kaghuzee,*’ (from 
“Kaghuz” ])apcr,) because the shell is as 
thin as paper, and can easily be broken by 
the hand. Tiie superiority of this species is 
attributed to its having been originally 
engrafled, but though now raised from seed, 
it does not become deteriorated. The Kash- 
mirian use the walnut as a dye for black 
.nnd green colours ; the former, from the 
ripe fruit, is a “ fast'’ or permanent dye, and 
the latter is furnished from the walnuts which 
fall to the ground while they are still 
green. The latter colour is not pemanent. 
From the kernel an oil is extracted, which is 
used, not only for burnin|; in lamps, but also 
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^vpom. U iBs«id 4liDto be 
mm tm mediam for extracting the n^me 
m W jesMuniae, the yellow rose, and the 
turoims. One-foorth of flower is. added to 
three-iburths of oil, and the whole is well 
corked up iu a jar oy bottle. It is then 
exposed^ to the sou for five or six weeks, by 
which time the oil is found to be sufficiently 
impregnated. Walnut oil forms an extensive 
and ^-ofitable article of export into Thibet 
and Yarkand. Kashmir is the only part of 
India where wine is made from the juice of 
the grape, a fact to be attributed rather to its 
ascescent quality than to any scarcity of the 
fruit. It is described by Foster as resem- 
bling that of Madeira, and, he presumes it 
would be found to improve greatly in quality 
by age. To the proper radiation of the heat 
m this elevated region, and its vicinity to the 
lofty mountains of Tliibef, it may be reason- 
ably concluded, much of the acidity would he 
found in all the fruits whicdi so greatly ad^ls 
to their taste and flavour iu tlio temperate 
climates of the uortb. As there is a limit 
beyond which the vine cannot pass, or rather 
where the acid properties exceed Ibe limits 
necessary to the pcriection of the fruit, there 
is also an excess of <he saecliariue principle 
iu tropical countries, whi(di precludes the 
applicatiou of the fruit to the manufacture of 
wiue. In such instancevS, the vinous ()arficlcs 
are concentrated, and fruit of every kiml is 
fit for spirituous liquor only, Tln^ breeding 
season is much later in the valley of Cashmere 


the &boer^ od • whibbo^not b 

»«*iiaed but by a steep piiMage, hewa'in 
great measure out of the itHsk. This pkea i 
also called Pelley, and Is sixteen cosa fron 
the town of Soukhor, 

KASHMIRI-PATR, Hixd, Rhododaii 
dron campanu latum. 

KESHMIRJA, Hind. Sco Aucklandif 
costus. 

KASHMIR SHAWLS- Mr. Moorcrafl 
estimated tho annual value of tlie Kashmii 
manufacture of shawls at .£300,000, but this 
seems a small estimate if the raw material be 
worth £75,000 alone, that is, 1,000 horse 
loads of 300 pounds, each pound being worth 
five shillings. 

Ill the 11 years, 1850-51, to 1860-61, the 
quantities and values of Kashmir shawls ex- 
ported from India, were as under : — 


Yearn. 

18.0(5-57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- CO 
18(50-01 


Pieces. Value. 
£ 

? 290,640 

1 227,618 

? 310,027 

? 262,828 
? 351,093 


Years. Pieces. Value. 

C 

1850- 51 13, -105 I7l,7<i9 

1851- 52 10,51H 140,270 
.1852-53 10,711 215,059 

1853- 54 ? 170,153 

1854- 55 ? 197,890 

1855- 50 ? 209,279 j 

Of tho above, 00 per cent, was slopped from 

Bombay ports, and 80 per cent, to tho 
Unitcil Kingdom, Suez, tho Arabian and 
Persian gulls,— America, Franco and China 
hiking tho remaining part. The Central 
Coinmitice, Lahore, reported that thi^is now 
hy far tho most imfiorlant manufacture in 
the Panjah ; but thirty years ago it was 


than in the Pan jah llird.s begin to pair and j almost eiKirely conlincd lo Kashmir! At 
th f i I". » "■iHl.lc liimino'viBit- 

wnilst it IS Mav boforn tlinv .1. ...1 V... i r ^ 


, ,, • • n/f ' 

Whilst It IS May bcibro they coinmeiico at tho i 
altitudes of fiom 5,000 to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. ' 
’—Rajah Tarmgtni, or Chroti. of Kash. 
CalctUta Reviao, Jan. 1871, No. (31, p. 404 ; 


ed Kashmir ; and, in consequence, numbers 
of tlio sliawl-weavcrs emigrated to the Pan- 
jab, and settled in Umriisur, Nurpur, Di- 
nangar, Tilaknalb, Jellapur and Loodianah, 


_ . , -7 V.. I, //. T-t ; IIIUKIIJIUI, »|I 

: /W<-iiu ..II of wl,i,.|. ,.la,...s .i,e m...,..fucture'con. 
tus, Ub. IV ; Arnan, .v; 22 ; Clff/boni’x Pim - ! t..ii.es to (loiiii^l.. Tliu best shawls of Pan. 

Tur 

ntsnr, winch is aiM) an (‘mporiiim of tho 
shiiwl-t.-.iile. Jii.t nij.ie of the shnwis made 


Adventures of a ludi/ in I'arlanj, c 
Hervey, Pol. i,j,p. 278-!) ; Pol. ii, «. 



Thibet, p. 281; ; lyj.y .ciiso.. of llle iiil'e. io.ityr oV'th^^ 

^ \ ^ ^ ravels in Kashnnr ; WtU ' ' ' . . 

son s Glossartf ; Baron JEngpl's Travels in 
Kashmir and the Panjab, p. 100. See Hin- 
doo, India, Javan, Jelum, Kama, Karnidanda, 

Karakoram, Khalk, Kuuawar, Kush, Ladak, 

Nepal, Sankara Acbari, Sati, 8hawl*goat, 

Sikh, Skyiu, Suhoyum, Takht-i-Suliman, 

Raja-Taringini, Thibet, Zingari, 

KASHMIR GHAR, The cave called 


bnted to some chemical peculiarity in tiie 
water there. On receipt of tho raw pashm 
or shawl wool, the Hr>t operation is that of 
cleaning ; thi.s i.s doii(‘ generally by women ; ' 
tho best kind is eleuned wdth lime and water' 
but ordinarily tho wool is cleaned by being 
shaken up with floui*. '\ ho next operation 
is that of sepaiating the hair from the 
pashm ; this is a tediou.s opmalioo, and ^he 


ir L • ViL — . ♦ . . . . wuicu) puBJiui ; mw la u leniou.s oporailoo, and the 

Kashmir Ohar, la situated m the territory of 1 value of the cloth siil).se(jueutly manufactm:- 
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6di varies 'witli the amount of care bestowed 
upon it. The wool thus cleaned and sorted 
is spun into thread with the common 
‘ charka* or native spinning-machine. This, 
is also an operation requiring great care. 
White pashmcea thread of the finest quality 
will sometimes cost as much as £2 lOf. a 
pound. The thread is next dyed, and is 
tlieu ready for the loom. The shawls are 
divided into two great classes : viz., Woven 
shawls, called ‘Teliwalah and Worked 
shawls. 

Shawls of the former class are woven into 
separate pieces, which are, when required, 
sewn together with such })rccision that the 
sewing is imperceptible. These are the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls, 
the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain pasliineea or sha\vl-(doth. 

A woven shawl made at Kasliinir of the 
best materials, and weighing 7 Ihs., will cost 
in Kashmir as much as £.'300. Of this 
amount, the cost of the material, iiiclnding 
thread, is £30 ; the wages of labor, £100 ; 
raiscellancous expenses, £.50 ; duty, £70. 

Besides shawls, various oilier articles of 
dress, sucli as the cboga, or outer robes, ladies' 
opera cloaks, smoking-cups, gloves, &c., are 
made of pashmeea. 

Latterly great complaints have been made 
by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture* of Kashmir sliawKs ; and there is 
no doubt that sucdi adulteration is piactised, 
especially by mixing* up Kivmani wool with 
real pashm. In onlcr lo provide some 
guarantee against this, it has been proposed 
tliat a tjnild or company of respectable 
traders should bo Ibrmcd, who should be 
empowered to alHx on all genuine .‘^huwls a 
trade-mark, which should in* a guarantee to 
the public that the malerial of the shawl is 
genuine ])asliin, especially as llie Indian 
Penal Code provides a ])nnisliinent for (hose 
who coiiulerfoit or fal^i^y trade-murks, or 
knowingly sell goods marked with counter- 
feit or false tnule-nuivks. 

At Delhi, shawls are made up of pa-li- 
moea, worked with silk and cmhroitlcred with 
gold lace. A very delicate slmwi is made of 
the wool of a sheep found in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladak ami Kulu : the liest wool is 
procurable iu a village near Rampur, on the 
Sutlej ; hence the fabric called ‘ Rampur 
Chuddor.’ The other woollen munufaeturpa in 
the Punjab and Pesliawnr are cboga, made of 
the wool of the Duralia sheep, and of canier.s 
hair, and cboga made of Patti, or the hair of 
the Cabul goat. — MoorcrofCs Travels^ Vol. 
ii, pp. 165, 194; Cuminyham's History of 
the Sikhs, p. 4. 

KASIIMULLA, Hind. Odina wodier. 
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KASHKIZ, Hind. Cormtidrum 
Coriander seed. ; 

KASHTHA, Bino. Common endive^ 
Curcuma xanthorhiza. 

KASHTI, Hind., of Ravi, Pinos gerar. 
diana, Gerard's pine. 

KASHT KAR, Hind. A cultivator. The 
Ghair maurusi Kasht-kar or Pahi Kaslit is a 
tenant at will. Maurusi, meaning hereditary 
tenant. 

KASHU, IIiNi). Pyrus malus. 

KASUUS RUMI, Artemisia iridica,B^i//d. 

KASIIYAPA, see Kasyapa, Inscriptions. 

KASI, a name of Benares. 

KASI, Hind. Pandanus odoratissiraus. 

KASIA, a race occupying the hills south of 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, in lat. 25* 20^ 
N., and iong. 91“ 30’ to 92* 20' E., between'' 
Cherrapoongic and the Shillong mountain. 
The Kasiaare tlie uhlest-hodied of the bordcr- 
ei s of Assam. Their tribe or race ilitfens very 
little from that of the Garo. They are ar- 
ranged iu petty rjijahshi[)s, in the Kasia hills. 
Nut-worship seenns the enllure of the Kasia. 
They dread snakes. They build their houses 
on piles. They trap li>h, like the people 
in Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They distil 
and drink intoxicating liquors, and between 
Ringhot and Cliena, and in other places 
they have Inidges of the fibres of the India 
rubber tree. Groups of erec.t oblong pillars, 
hewn or unhewn, from 3 to 13 in numlxir, 
arc common. The Kasia is di.stinguislied 
from all the surrounding languages, Indian, 
Ullru Indian and Tihefan, by its direct and 
prepositional ideology. They have the Mon- 
golian type of lealnres in tlie liighest develop- 
ment. Golonel Yule mentions that porters 
of the Kasia nation usi'd ollen to eurry down 
from the coal mines of Ciierra Punji to the 
jduins, a distaiux' of eleven miles, loads of two 
munnds or Hi.) Ihs. of coal. Tlieir strength 
and hulk of leg weia^ such as he had never seen 
eNewherc. A most jteculiar and striking 
aspect is thrown over alinost every scene iu 
the upper jiai rs of the Kasia country, by the 
various remarkahlo monnmemal stones, which 
are b<*attt*red on every wayside. These are of 
several kinds, hut almost all ot them recall 
strongly those mystci ious solitary or cluster- 
ed monuments of unknown origin, so long 
the puzzle and delight of antiquaries, which 
are seen here and there in all parts of 
Europe and wesicrn and southern Asia. Tlio 
most common kind in the Kasia country is 
oompo.sed of erect, oblong pillars, sometimes 
almost quite unhewn,^ in other instances 
carefully squared and planted a few feet 
apart. The niimher composing one monu- 
ment is never under three, and runs as 
high as thirteen, genovally^it is odd, but not 
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ia The higliest^pillar is in the middle asking Umaus, a faithful a^ intelligent ser^ 
(semetimes crowned with a circular dish) vant, the origin of the names, his answer was 
and to right and left they gradually diminish, a striking illustration of many passages in 
In front of these is what Euglish antiquaries the Old Testament : “ There was war/’ said 
call a cromlech, a large flat stone z'esting ou he, “between Cherraaud Mausmai, and when 
short rough pillars. These form the ordinary they made peace and swore to it, they erect, 
roadside resting place of the weary travel- ed a stone as a witness,” (Sakhi ko waste, was 
ler. The blocks are sometimes of great size, his expression). Genesis, xxxi, 45, “and 
The tallest of a thick cluster of pillars in Jacob took a stone and sot it up for a pillar.” 
tlie market-place of Murteug in the Jaiiitia Genesis, xxxi, 47, “ and Laban called it 

country rising tlirough the branches of a Jegarsabadntlia, but Jacob called it Galecd, 

huge old tree, measured 27 feet in height (both signifying the heap of wilnesfl). Ge- 

above the ground. A flat table stone or nesis, xxxi, 51, “and Laban said to Jacob, 

cromlech, near the village of Sailankot, elc- behold this heap, and behold this pillar, 
vated five feet from the earth, measured which I have cast betwixt mo and thee, 
thirty-two feet by fifteen, and two feet in This heap is a witness and this pillar is a 
^ickneas, Iii other instances the monument witness, that I will not pass over this heap to 
a square sarcophagus, composed of four tlice, and that tliou slmlt not pass over this 
largo slabs, resting ou their edges and well- heap and tin's pillar to me to do mo harm,&c.” 

' fitted together, and roofed in by a fifth placed See also Joslnui, xxiv, 20. Tlio name of 
horizontally. In Bell’s Circassia, may be rnaunibi, the salt- stone, is probably of kindred 
seen a drawing of an ancient monument meaning, as the act of eating salt from a 
existing in tliat eomitry, which is an exact svvonl-poiiit is said to be the Kusia form of 
representfUion of a thousand sucli in the .adjuration. These large stones are also fre- 
Ivasia hills, and nearly us exactly a descrip- (incntly formed into bridges for the passage of 
tiou, of them, thougli referring to relics on brooks, and most j)ictures(jue they often are, 
the eastern bank of Jordan, may be read there is at Nurtenga bridge of this kind, 
ill Irby and Mangles’s Syrian Travels. The consisting of one stone, thirty feet in length, 
sarcophagus is often found in the form of It is sUited hy I’cinberlon, tlmt Kai is tlio 
a large slab accuint(‘ly circular, icsting real name of the people, and Kusia tlio title 
ou the heads of many lilllo rough pillars bestowed on flieni hy the Bengali. But'Kasr 
close planted together, throngli whose chinks is (ho only name which they acknowledge as 
you may descry certain earfhen pots, con- (hat of their country and i‘ac(3. — Latham \ 
tainiug the ashes of the family. Jlclonging Journal of tlm Itidiun Arohi^^elago, Nos. iv 
to the village oflvinghot in (ho valley oi' \ and April and Matf 1855, I8() ; Yule 

Mausmai, deep in the forest is a great eol- 1 Cathay^ l^ol. ii, p. 518 ; Journ. of Heng.As, 
lection of such circular ciiieraries, so close j Sorielij^ Vol. xiii, pp, G18-D ; Postan's 
tliat oue may step from slab to slal> for many ! Personal Ohscr ration p. lo. See Assam, 
yards. Rarely you may see n sinijde cairn | Kassia, Khassya, India, Kakcr, Mikir. 
or a pyramid some twenty ic<‘t in hciglit and [ KASlBKlv. Tlic natives in this noigh- 
sometimes one formed in diminishing stories { bourhuod are of the Ossi tribe ; a people of 
like the common notion of the tower of mixed persuasions, Christian, mahoinedau, 
Babel, or like the ])yrami<l of Saccara in and pagan. The village of Kasibek, as well 
Egypt. But the last is probably rather a as a few others in its immediate vicinity, is 
burning place than a monument, or at least u inhabited by cliristians piolcssing the samtQi. 
combination of the two. The upright pillars laiili and observances as the Georgians.-— 
are merely cenotaphs, and if tiio Kusia be Porter's Travels, Vol. i, p. 77. 
asked why their fathers went to such ex- KASIEL-BLIJMKN, Dirr. Cassia buds, 
pense in erecting them, tlio universal an- KASIL, 1 Iinl>. llordeum hexasti- 
swer is, “ To preserve their name.” Yet chum. 

to few indeed among the thousands can they KASIM-15AZAR, fornicrly the great silk 
attach any name. Many of the villages, mart of Bengal, is now three miles from the 
however, seem to derive their appellations river, and a ivildc'niess. Tim Dutch, the 
from such erections as may be seen from tho French, and the English, all had factories here 
number commeuciug with man, which sigiii- in the eighteenth ccidiuy. — Tr. of Hind,, 
flies a stone ; e. g.y mausmai, the stone of the Vol. i, p. G9. 

oath ; mau-iulu, the stone of suit ; mau-floug, KASINA, amongst the buddhists of Cey- 
the grassy stone ; maunilu, the upturned loo, an ascetic rite, practised to free tho mind 
stone, and a score more. Mausmai, the oath from all agitation. Kasina mandala is the 
Bfone, suggests that these pillars were also circle used in the performance of kasina,—. 
erected in memory of notable compacts. On Ilardfs Eastern Monmhism^ p 437. 
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KASIL KASItA.i^E^IRIN. 

KASINDA, Tel. Cassia occideatilis^ arch of Chosroes ; it pon&ea no remaiuiaor 
Linn . ; W. A. extraordmary taste or oraaiiient» hot^ in il^ 

KASIPRASAD GHOSE, see India. name it bears^ speaks of splendour and of 
KASIR of Panjab. Albizzia stipulate, power now eclipsed by a simple tomb stand* 
Boiv,, also Cornua macrophylla, Wall. ing close to it, to which thousands ilocdL in 

KASI RATNALU, Tkl. Quamoclitphoe* honour of the memory of a barber. Mr. Jack* 
niceum, Ch. ; Ipomoia phoeniceura, JB., Vol. i, son when proceeding up the Tigris, in 1797, 
jP' 502. passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon which that 

ITASIS and Kahi, are earths containing river had considerably undermined. “ The 
iron in the form of an anhydrous protosul- banks being near ten feet perpendicular, he 
phate of iron in white satin-like crystals and saw above the surface of the water, the 
in the form of a sesquisnlphate. They are foundations of several ancient buildings, 
obtained from bituminous shales, and are found which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly 
extensively mixed with the alum shales, at cemented together, as often to overhang the 
Kalabagh and at Piud Dudan Khan ; they water. There were also visible a great many 
form a considerable article of internal trade earthen jars ; some half-exposed, others ready 
being much used for dyeing purposes, and in to fall into the river ; and some of them of 
medicine as a styptic and astringent. These singular construction. Captain Mignon du^ 
are almost the only mineral products of the into the sides and bases of many of the mounds 
plain districts of the Panjub.— Hatid- at theTak-i-Kasra and found their foundations 
book. ^ I invariably composed of the fire-burnt brick. 

KASI USTP], or Rameswara uste and ! The saede of the place, by the Saracens, as 
Rasagadi rnanu, Tkl, Solannm pubescens. | related by Gibbon, took place in a. d. 637. 

KASJAVA M ARAM, Tam. Memecylon | The capital was taken by assault, and the 
tinctorlum. | tumultuous resistance of the people gave a 

KASJI KALANGA, Malkal. Dioscorea keener edge to the sabres of the mahomedans 
alata, Linn. who shouted with religious transport, *Thi» 

KASKASA, IIiNi). Sua;da fruticosa. is the white palace of Chosroes ! this is tho 
KASKEI, Hind, indigofera lieterautlia. promi'^e of tlie Apostlo of God.’ The sack 
KASKITSRI, Hind. Grewia Rotliii | of Otesiphou wjis followed by its desertion 
KASNIR, Syliikt. Ficus elastica, JRoaA. i and gradual decay. Tlie Saracens disliked 
KASPAT, Hind. Polygonum fagopyrum. j the air and situation of tho place 4 and Omar 
Kaspat and LIgla are two triangular seeds, ( was advised by his general to remove tho seat 
evidently of the same kind ; seemingly the ! of government to the we.stern side of the 
Polygonum fagopyrum, used principally ns Kupli rates. A mile to the north of the Kasr, 
food in the Himalaya hills. —Poujc/fs fiand-' ov full five miles distaut from Hilla, and 
book, Vol, i, p. 320. nitio hundred and tifty yards from the river 

KASPIAN, see Kasyapa. ; bank, is the last ruin of tho series, which has 

KASR or Al-Kasr, ruins in tho vicini- Imeu described by Pietro della Valle, who 
ty of Baghdad. According to Ai rian, Me- determines it to have been tho Tower of Belus, 
sambria was tho name of a peninsula or aii opinion adopted by Rennell. The natives 
, Chersonese, forming n distrb-t or territory. , call it Mugallibe or, ac.cording to the Arab 
Within a few leagues of this, he places Tjiok , |)ronunciation of these parts, Mujalihe, mean- 
near which was a palace of the Persi.an kings. ! ing overturned.— ./acto//, Journey from 
(Hist. Ind.y c. 39.) This Greek name would ; India towards Emjland, Vq , p. 86, Lond., 
well express the Arabic, “ tak”, Avhic.h signi- , 1799 ; Gv,og. Lib., vi, c. 4 ; Ouselefs Tra- 
fies a vault or arcli ; as Unit palace of tlie vcls,Vol. \, pp. 193,223 ; Skinner's Overland 
Persian Khusru (Chosroes, and his descend- Journey, Vol. ii,p. 247 ; Miynon's Travels, 
ants) near Baghdad is still called Ti\k-\' pp,^ A, 11 \ Rick's Ruins of Babylon, p. • 
Kesra, the principal cliamhcr, being arclied i Ptolemy, History of Lidia, c. 39. See Mu- 
or vaulted. Ptolemy however assigu.s two ' jellibah, Babylon. 

Taok to the province of Per.-siu. The ruin 1 KASRA-I-SHIRIN, a small village of 
called by the 'Arabs “Al-Kasr; is much twenty-eight bouses, with a caravanserai- 
smaller than the Mujallibah, but is, nearly | shahi, in pretty good condition. It is situated 
Bimllar in character. Tho tower of Nim- ' on the side of a mountain, at the foot of which 
rod is visible from tho spot. Hero is sup- 1 flows the Dialla. General Ferrier hazards 
posed to have been the site of Cte.siphon, | the opinion, that the ruins of Kasra-i-shirin 
and on the opposite shore are similar heaps j might be tho.se of the city of Oppidara, which 
where Seleucia stood. Half a milo from the I is placed by ancient authors in the Zagros 
former is tho front of an extensive building, mountains, between Opis and Ecbatana, and 
called by tho Arabs “ Tak-ul- Kesra,” or the ’ was founded by a colony of Boeotians, who 
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KAsnrui^m. 

fSQ|)o«0d Pewia.— JPerrier*t 

CaraitaH Journeys pp* 12-18. 

EABSA, pixjperiy Khasaab, P*R8., any- 
thing reaerved or approved ; also a fine kind 
of catechu in cakes, made from the nuts or 
seeds of the Areca catechu.— 5iw>»o»d’« 

EA8SAN, see Kidder. 

’ KASSAVOO, Tel. Andropogon murica- 
turn, Meu, 

KASSl, an Affghan tribe affined to the 
great Safi clans, resident in Shall and its 
vlUages. — Masson, See Kelat. 

KASSERIJKIRE, Tam. Hibiscus can- 
nabious, /.t/in., Roxb., W, A, 

KASSl, Hind. A small matchlock used 
in the hills in lieu of the “ kahi” of the pK^ins. 
^KASSIA, a race, and their language iu 
the mountains skirting the valley of the Brah- 
maputra. The Kassia is distinguished from 
all the surrounding languages, Indian, Ulti*a- 
Indian, or Tibetan. It is a fragment of the 
Mon Kambojan formation of languages, and 
is a remnant of an older formation which 
preceded the Burma-Tibetau in northern 
Ultra-India. See India, Kasia, Khassya. 

KASSIEN IllNDE, Gkk. Cassia lignea, 
Cinnamon. 

KASSOVV, Duk. Elceocarpus oblougus. 
At Kassowlee and Kanawar, the contractors, 
for fire-wood, supply principally “chir” (Finns 
longifolia), which grows wild iu the adjoining 
hill sides, and splits easily. The only forbidden 
wood is “behul” (Grewiaoppositi folia), which 
omits an offensive smell in burning. The 
villagers use as fuel the withered stems of 
Euphorbia pentagona and thorny bushes. 
KASTAMEN, Ger. Chesuuts. 
KASTERE of Trans-Indus. Cleome 
ruta, Dne, 

KASTIN, Hind., of Kanawar Indigofera 
arborea, 

KASTIRA, Sans., Tin. It is this word 
that gave to the British Isles, their earliest 
name, the Kassitei'ides. 

KASTOREUNT, Gkr„ also Bibergeil, 
Ger. Castor, 

KASTORI KAMAN, Hind. Entada 
pusQstha. 

KASTURA-BENDA, Tam. Abelraos- 
chus moschatus, Moench, ? W.j’ A. ; JV. le. 
KASTURI, Sans., Malay. Civet. 
KASTURI, Hind. Abelmoschus moscha- 
tus, Maeneh ? W. A ; W. Ic. 

KASTURI, alf'o Petuma chettu, Tel. 
Acacia favoesian^ Willd. 

KASTURI MUNAI, Tam. Civet, Eng. 
Dot. 

KASTURI MANJAL, Tam. Kasturi 
pasupu, Tel. Curcuma zedoaria, Roxb , ; 
C. zerumbet, R., Voh i, p, 20 ; Cor,, p. 201. 
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KASTURI PATTE, oy Gapneru, Tel. 
Nerium odorum. Ait, 

KASTURI TUMMA or Kampu tumma, 
Tel. Vachellia fornesiana, W, A» 
KASSUVU, Tel. Andi-opogon murica- 
j;us, Reiz, 

KASVINI, the name by which Amir 
Yuhia is known, as he was a native of Kaavin*. 
He wroto Labbat-ul-tuarikh. Died a. d. 1 582. 

KASYA, a princely race alluded to in the 
Harivansa. 

KASYAPA, in hindoo mythology, was a 
sage, the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, 
and one of the prajupati or progenitors of 
created things. His sliaro iu creation waa an 
unimportant one, as he was the father of the 
gods and demons, beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
man. He is supposed by some modern writes 
to be a personification of the remains of the 
antediluvian race, who took refuge in the 
central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his 
name so plentifully abound, as in the Koh-i- 
Kas or Caucasus, the Kaspiau, and Kashmir. 
It is asserted that the thirteen gotra or fami- 
lies of brahmans owe their origin to as many 
divine sages called after tlieir names. Ka- 
syapa is one of the number. The Aswaylana 
Sutra of the Big Veda contains the enumera- 
tion of the gotra and their sub-divisions, but 
in a very involved and unintelligible stylo. 
The popular euumeratiou of them, however, 
is now wholly confined to the south of India, 
where several of the reputed representatives 
of these tribes yet exist ; especially about 
Gooty and Condnvir. Nandavarain, It ia 
said, was a giant to the thirteen gotra by 
the sovereign of India, Nanda, in the year of 
Kali 980 ; but if there be any foundation for 
the grant, it is of much more recent date, 
Nanda having lived in the fourth century 
before the Christian era. In hindoo mytholo- 
gy, Agni is tho son of Kasyapa and Aditi. ’ 
Ilis consort or sacti is Swaha, a daughter of 
Kasyapa. Swaha, the sacti of Agni, resem- 
bles the younger Vesta, or goddess of fire, of 
the Romans, who liad- no images in their tem- 
ples to represent her. Thus Ovid has said, 

“ No image Vewta’a Hemblance can express, 

Fire is too subtle to admit of dress.*' 

Neither do wo meet with an imago of 
Swaha. Those of Agni are «usually seen iu 
pictures. Some legends make Garuda the 
offspring of Kasyapa and Diti. This all- 
prolific dame laid an egg, which it was pre- 
dicted would produce her a deliverer from 
some great affliction ; after a lapse of five 
hundred years, Garuda sprung from the egg, 
fiew to the abode of ludra, extinguished the 
fire that surrounded it, conquered its guards, 
the devata, and bore off the amrita (ambrosia),, 
which enabled him to liberate his captive 
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mother. A few drops of this immortil 
beverage falling on the species of gi-ass called 
Kusa (the Poa cynosuVoides), it became 
eternally consecrated ; and the serpents, 
greedily licking it up, so lacerated their 
tongues with the sharp grass, that they have 
ever since remained forked ; but the boon of 
eternity was ensured to them by their thus 
partaking of the immortal fluid. This cause 
of snakes having forked tongues is still popu- 
larly, in the tales of India, attributed to the 
above greediness ; and their supposed immor- 
tality may have originated in some such stories 
as this ; a small portion of nmrita as in the 
case of Rahu, would ensure them this boon. 
Kasyapah, is supposed to be the same as 
Lamoch of th(3 race of Cain. He mavied two 
wives, Diti and Aditi ; from the former the 
Danava or Daitya proceeded, and from the 
latter, the Deva, two laces, oftener at war 
than at peace. The Daitya all perished, in 
the flood. The Daitya seem to be the Titans 
of Greek mythology, who fought with the 
gods. The Hebrew sons of god and daughters 
of men seem to bo the mem of the Dova and 
the women of the Daitya. According toBryant, 
the Greeks, known in lat(‘r days as Danaioi 
(Danava) termed themselves the sous of men. 
— Theat,, Vol, ii,;?. 1 1 ; Coleys Myth, 
pp, 11 5, 117; Taylor. See Adili, 
Agni, Arians, Brahmadieas, Buddha, Gariida 
or Guruda, Riijii, Turingini, Kasyfipa, Sakya 
muni. Serpent, Surya, Topes, Vedas. 

KASYAPA, the successor of Gotamn 
Budha as ruler of the buddhist priesthood. As 
the champion of religious liberty and social 
equality, Sakya Muni attaciked the brahmans 
in their weakest and most vulnerable points ; 
in their impious assumption of all mediation 
between man and his Maker, and in their 
arrogant claims to hereditnry priesthood. But 
his boldness was successful, and before the 
end of his long career ho had seen his prin- 
ciples zealously an<l successfully promulgated 
by his brahman disciples Sarlputni, Maiigal- 
yana, Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well ns by the 
vaisya Katyayana ami the siulra Upali. At 
his death in n. c., o43, his doctrines had been 
flrraly established, and the divinity of Ins 
mission was fully recognized by the eager 
claims preferred by kings ami rulers for relics 
of their divine teacher. Ills ashes were dis- 
tributed amongst eight cities, and the charcoal 
from the funeral pile was given to a ninth, 
but the spread of his influence is more clearly 
shown by the mention of the numerous cities 
where he lived and preached. Amongst these 
are Champa and Bajagrlha on the east, Sravasti 
and Kausambi on the west. In the short 
apace of forty-five years, this wonderful man 
succeeded in establishing his own peculiar 
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doctrines over the fidreaf dfiiiricta' the 
Ganges, from the Delta to the neighboihthood 
of Agra and Cawnpore. This socce»t was 
perhaps as much due to the early con^pt State 
of hrahmanism, as to the greater puH^ and 
more practical wisdom of his own system 
Hardy' sBa stern Monachism^ p. 437 ? Taylor. 

KAT, Hind., Panj. A bed-steady a cot. 

KATA, Hind, of Panjab, a variety of 
sugar-cane. 

KATADI, or Katkar, see India. 

KATAF, Arab. The specific name of a 
species of Balsamodeudrou of Arabia, yield- 
ing a my nil. 

KATAT, Maiir, A caste or individual of 
it, workers in leather. 

KATAJ, Hind. The leaves of Celastrps 
panicnhit.% IVillde. 

KAT'Alv, see India. 

KATAKA, also Katakc, Sans. Katak^Lmu, 
or Cliilla chettu, Tkl. Strychnos potatorum, 
Linn. 

KATA KA-ROH INI, also Katurani, Sans., 
Tam., Tkl. Hclleborus niger. 

KA.TALLTKAT, Tam. Capparis horrida, 
Linn.^ IV. A. Ic. 

KATAM, Malay. Crab. 

KAT-AMANaK, Tam. Miniley, Port., 
a Ceylon tree which gi’ows to about thirty 
feet in height, niul two feet iiml a half in 
diamefer. Its wood is used for planks in 
vessels, and is considered valuable ; but 
Mr. Kdyc was of opinion that it is only ap- 
plicable to inferior purposes iu the dockyard 
and ships — Ldye, Qeyton. 

KATAMBAL, Hind. Rumox hastatus. 

KAT AMBALAM, Maleal. Spondias 
mangifera, Vers. 

KAI'AMBILLA, Singh. Roumeahebe- 
carpa, Toit. 

KATAM MAL, Hind., of Kangra. Syzy- 
giuin jambolamim, DO 

KAT AN, Malay. Crab. Cancer pagurus. 

KATAN, Hind. Flax. Kataiii, Bbno. A 
woman spinner. Katanuja, Beng. The man 
s[)inner. 

KATAPA, Malay? Terminnliacatappa. 

KATAPANG, Malay, A black dye is 
produce<l from the rinds of the mangostin 
fruit, and of the “ Katapang,” or Termiimlia 
eatappa, with sulphate of iron. 

KATAPING, Bali., Jav. Amygdalus 
communis, Linn. 

KAT-ARALI, Tam. Cerbera odallam, 
Gotrtn. 

KATARKANDA, Hind, Astragalus mul- 
ticeps. 

KATA SHA, Maleal. Aloes. 

KAT-ATTE, Tam. Bauhiuia tomentosa, 
Linn. 

KATAUR, see Kush, or Cush. 
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KAT-BAWA»SAHfB, the nameofas&iot 

KAT BBL, Biskq. Ferouia elephautuni, 
Corr, 

KATCHAEE, see Nicobar Islands. 

KAT CHANDAN, Hind, Santalum al- 
"•bum, Linn^ 

KATCHANG BOTOR, Malay. The 
flour used in making cakes. 

KATCHANG EJOIJ, Malay. Green pea. 

KATCHANG MEliAII, Java., Malay. 
Red pea. 

KATCHANG TANAH, Malay. Ground- 
nut. Much cultivated in the ueiglilxMirbood 
of ^^he sugar plantations wIkuo the refuse, 
after the oil has been extracted, is used as a 
manure. The oil is iu goiuunl use for burning 
and, among the poorer natives for frying food. 

KATCHANG TCN(iAH, Malay. Used 
as a vegetable. 

KATCriER A, iu Boniliay, a root sold, as an 
article of foo«]. 

KATCITI KATTI MARAM, Tam.? 
Lagerstraiinia microcarpa. 

KATCH-KULA, if. and Musa para- 
disiaca. 

KATCIIU, Gkr. Catechu. 

KATEEMOOL, Hinu. ? A yellowish- 
coloured wood, heavy, but not .strong, found 
for about forty miles, in the Santlial jungles 
from Uanccbabal to Iln.sdiba, but not very 
plentiful. It is used by the natives for build- 
ing purposes. — Cal. Engineer's Journaly 
Julg 1H()0. 

KATELA, lli.ND. Solaiiuiri xaulliocnrpum. 

Ky\^TELA ^ also Kastila, Malay. Batatas 
cdulis, Chois//. 

KUT-EL-AM AHAII, sec Chahlea, Tigris. 

KATE LI, also Hliut katcyn. Hind. Argo- 
mone mcxicana, also Solaiiuiu xauthocarpurn. 

KATELLA, Malay. A vegetable in use 
at Bawean. 

KAT-ELLE-MICHA MARAM, Tam. 
At 4 danlia inouopliylla, /)C. 

KATERH, the ancient Rajput name ofj 
Robilcund, giv('U u.s a jaghir to Rohillus. i 
—■Camphellf 8H. 

KATERIA KULI,nlsoKur Ivutila, Hind. 
Sterculia urens. 

KATH, also Ka tlia, Can., Guz., Hind. 
Catechu, extract of (lui Acacia entechu. It la 
manufactured iu Burmali, Caiinra, Uehar, iu 
the Dekhaii, and in Nortlicrri India, where 
tiie manufacturers move to dilFerent parts 
of the country in different scasoii.s, erect 
temporary huts in the jungles, and select- 
ing trees fit for their purpose, cut tho inner 
woo<.l mto small cliips. These they put 
into small earthen pots, which are arrayed 
in a double row along a fire-place built of 
mud ; water is then poured in until the whole 
are covered ; after a considerable portion has 
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evaporated, the clear liquor is stiwiied into 
one of the neighbouring pots, and a fresh 
.supply of material is put into the flrst, and 
tho operation repented until the extract iu 
tho general receiver is of sufficient ooosist- 
enco to bo poured into clay moulds, which in 
tho Kherii Pass anil Doer, are generally of a 
(juadrangnlar form. This catechu is usually 
of a hlooil-red colour, and is considered there 
to be of <1)0 best iiuality. It is convey- 
ed to Saliarnnporc and Morndabad, whence 
it follow.s tho course of commerce down 
the Ganges, and meets tliat from Nepal, so 
that both may l»e exported from Calcutta. 
There arc many varieties of cntcchii iu tho 
ni.arkots, the Acacia catechu and the Gainbir 
catechu being th(‘ l)est. Catechu has long 
been employed in India for tanning skins ; its 
[ tanning pi oporties aro stated to be so great 
that .^kins are tanned by it iu five days. It 
I ha.s also been used in India to give a brown 
dye to cotton ; and catechu has lately been 
very exteiisively employed in tho calico- 
printing works of England. The salts of 
copper with sal-ammoniac, cause catechu to 
yield u bronze colour, whicli is very pci‘ma- 
nent. The proto-muriate of tin produces with 
it a yellowi.vh brown. A tine deep bronzo 
hue is al.xo pi-oduced from catechu by tho 
percliloride of tin, will) an addition of nitrate 
of copper. Aci'tate of alumina gives a brown ; 
and nitrate of ii’on a <lnrk-brown grey. For 
dyeing a golden coiree-lu'owii, catechu has 
entirely superseded madder, one pound of it 
being (Mjnivalont to six pounds of that root, 
But iimier the name of catechu, Kut’ba 
and Kuch’h or Cncli’b, various extracts from 
the wood, bark, leavers and fruit of plants aro 
known in commerci!, viz., from the wood of 
the Acacia eatcchu, the betel nut or seed of 
the Arcca eateohu and the Unoaria gambir, 
the latter being knowji as Gaml)ir. 

KATMA, Hind. A story, a fable ; a public 
rceitetion about the gods.- - Wilson, 

KA-TIIA, Burm. SyndeBinis tavoyaufl, 
WalUch. 

KATIIAGLI, Hind. Adelia serrata. 

KATHA-KAMBU, Tam. A kind of ca- 
techu obtained fiom the betel nut. 

KATHALAY is the Tamil term applied 
to the Agave vivipern, tho manufacture of 
fibres from which has been successfully ac- 
coinpli.shcd. The name of “ silk grass,” also, 
is applied to these fibres as well as to those^of 
the A. ynecajfolia. Tiio fibres of the A. 
vivipera arc said to e(|ual iu strength tho best 
hemp. TJie A. cantula of Roxburgh is sup- 
posed to differ little from the A. Americana, 
and its fibres could be equally turned to use : 
it is called Pita, also Pita Kalabuntha, and 
Caiitnla. Tho Fourcroya gigantea Ventenat^ 
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kuown as tlic Sliecmay Katlialay, is not continaed to be the object of many adventUN 
an aloe, alrliough its fibre is usually so de- ous English voyages to the north-west and 
nominated. Tlieso arc not natives of India, north-east till far on in the succeeding cen* 

tury, though in the later of these expeditions 
China no doubt had assumed its place. At 
least one memorable laud journey, too, was • 
made by Englishmen, of which the investiga- 
sijfljcieiitly abundant, the Fonreroya gigantca, tion of the trade with Cathay was a chief 
especially, to yield the fil)re in Inigc qiianti- ol)jecf,viz., tluit in which Anthony Jenkinson 
tics. F. gigantea produces a tihro five or six and the two Johnsons reached Bokhara from 
feet long, somcwliat finer than tliat of the Russia in 15o8-9. The counliy regarding 
Agave fibres, but possessing similar proper- which they gathered information at that city 
ties. The F. gigantea is less almndant than is still known in Central Asia only as Cathay^ 
the Agave, hut is as easily propagated, and and its great cn})ital is still, ns in llie days of 
its leaves ntlain a length of ten feet. Polo, called Camhahi and not Peking.—JDw- 

KATIIAMMAN, a smaller speeies oi'JmIde, Hist, of China, p. 1 ; Hue, Chinese 
the “ jmnati,” fioin whieli it dilli rs in the size | Empire, l^ol. i, pp. 349-350 ; Yule Cathay, 
and shape of its leaves and fruit. A deeoc- i I, pp, exli, exlii, 

tion of tlic bark is used as a gargle for sore | KA'l'll BADAM, IBcno., Auit of Termi- 
months.— PowrZ/\« lland-hooh, Vol. \,p. 541. nalia eatappa. 

KATIIA-PAIIAUIA, Hind, llippoeratea KATII CARAHI, Hind. A kind of 
avhorea. sugar-cane. 

KA I HAU, a elan of 1 lings. | KA'l'H-BEL, also Kath bel ka good, Hind. 

KAl HAVEN NAR, Malkai,. Eihvo of Eeaves ami fruit and gum of the Ferouia 
htryehuos potatonmi. elephauluin or Wood-apple tree. 

Ka 1HA\. J ho empire in the extnnuc KATHBEL, BkN(}. Jasminnm hirsutum. 

east^of Asia, known to k-uropc hy (In* name KA-THE, the Burmese name for the state 

of China, is called by the westeiii Mongol, i and jieoplo of Mnnuipoor called by them- 
Kathay ; liy fbe Maiitelin 'rartar. it is ' selves Moi-ti*. 

called Nikan Konrii, and by the (diinese, JCA-TII EET-N EE, Buum. In Amherst, 

Tchoung-kone ; the last name meaning the a timber employed for house posts, boats and 

Ccntial Jviiigdom. Ai'coiding to JM. Hue, carts. It is a h(‘avy, hard, grey wood, rather 
the Chinese also give to tlii*ir eonniry the liable to injury from insects.— Dance, 
names of Te.honng-hoa, or, flower of the KA-TIl 1 -:e.4’IIA, Burm. This tree is 

centre ; of lien-chao, the celestial empire, or found in abundance all ov( 3 r the provinces of 
heaven’s empire ; and of 1 nm-liia, the Amherst, Tavoy and Mcrgni. Its hark is 
Beneath 1 leaven, or the world, as the used by the Karens in lieu of betel, and 
Komniis called their dominions Orbis. The could ]»rol)abIy bo put to use in turneiy. 
most ancient mirno given to their country liy KA-TlIEE'r-THA, Bujim. A timber 

the Chinese, and that most in use is Tcbouiig- tree in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
kouo, that is to say, the hanpire o( the Centre, maximum girth 4 cubits, maximum length 
It is also, however, called hy the natives Tang- 22 feet ; not very abundant.— Dawce, 
shau,. the hills of Tang (the name of one of KATHEF, the Katheri of Diodorus Sicu- 
the most cclchrate<l dynasties) ; the present | Ins, the ine.scnt Khctri tribe. See Affghan, 
reigning family has given it the irnmc of j K.al>nl, Khctri. ^ 

Ta-tsing-kwo, the empire of gri'at purity. In KAT’IIEL, Hind. Tin. 

government proclamations especially in those KATHER,! of Diodorus siculus, see Ka- 

jiddressed to other nations, ami who all hul, Kathei. 

five styled Barbarians, it is often called KATESWAKI, the local tutelary deities 
Teen-chaou, the “ (\destial Empire.” 'I'he j of the iioii<Aryan races, in the peninsula of 
natives call themselves Chnng-kwo-teih-jin, | India, are the Ai of the Mahrattas, the Am- 
raen of the middle kingdom, or ITan-jiu. The j mnn of the Tamil races, and Amma-varu of 
Portuguese first visited a part of Cliiua in Tilingaua. The tutelary deity of a village, 
151,4, and the adventurers on this occasion the Gramma Deva is in many places a shape- 
sold their goods to great profit, though they less stone, in northern India called Kates- 
were not allowed to luiul. In 1517 took • wari, Han wat, Bhum Sen, Hari-Ram.— 
place the trading expedition to Canton under KATHEWAT, Hind. Indigoferli hete- 
Andrada, carrying tho unfortunate ambassa- rantlm. 

dor Perez, who died in fetters in China. KA-THE-YU-WA, see Ruby mines, 

Cathay had been the aim of the first voyage of KATH-GULAB, Beng. Rosa indica. 

the Cabots to the north-west in 1496, and it KATH-GULAR, Hind. Ficus cunia, 
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but have mostly been introduced from 
America. They are capable of enduring a 
great variety of climates, and are all rapidly 
extcmling over India, but tlicy are not yet 



. . KAT’HI. 

KATHI or Kattl. Several peoples, or 
branches of the same ? people, ai'e known by 
this' name. At present, the peuinsi^la of 
Guzeitit is divided into numerous chieftain- 
ships, and although the Kathi hold but a 
email portion, yet, this Indo-Getic tribe has 
given its namo to the entire peninsula, and 
the modern name of Kattyawar has complete- 
ly superseded the ancient title of Saurashtra. 
There was, however, an iuterinedinto term | 
used to designate it before the irruption of | 
the Kat^hi, a tej m familiar to the author of j 
Almagestum, as well us to the hiudoo geo- 
graphers, and this was I.ar-de6, from the 
tribe of Lar, wlierico the Larica or Larice of 
the Greeks^ Col. Tod tells us that the Kat’hi, 
the ancient foe of Alexander, are a tall robust 
race, not only fairer tlian those around them, 
but blue eyes are met with amongst them, 
indicative of their northern origin. Another 
writer tells us that the Jnn and Kat’hi, 
are tall, comely and long-haircil raees, who 
have vast herds of camels and black cattle, 
from which the towns arc furnished with 
ghee or clarified butter, and the iKJOjile 
themselves provided with libations of milk. 
Amongst the various branelics of this no- 


K4TH-K0TE. 

oppose, for so long a time, such formidable 
armies headed by so furious an enthusiast. 
In 1008, we fmd tlio confederate hiudoos 
defeated : and Malimud’s first essay towards 
effecting the downfall of their religion,' was 
the destruction of the famous temple of 
Nagurkote, in the mountains bordering on the 
Panjab country. His next expedition, being 
the sixth, was in 1001); when Tunuasar, a 
more celebrated place of hindoo worship, on 
the west of Delhi, experienced a like fate 
with Nagorkoto ; and the city of Delhi itself, 
was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
took Kauoge, and also destroyed the temples 
of Matra, or Matura (tlio Methora of Pliny). 
His twelfth expedition, in 1024,, was fatal 
to th(3 celclnated temple of vSomunt, in the 
peninsula ofGuzerat adjoining to the town 
of Puttnn, on the sea const ; and not far 
Irom the island of Din, now in the hands 
of the Portugiiese. The Kathi, or Katti tribe, 
supposed to bo the nation which so manfully 
opposed Alexander, was thou located about 
Moollan, at this period occupied by the 
Langa raifo. The Charan race, in western 
anil Central India, an^ the bards, heralds and 
genealogists of the Ivat’bi race. The Ka- 
madic race, the most celebrated is iho Koman- 1 chili Charan are carriers of grain, salt and 
kathi. Abnlgazi describes a famous tribe iu j groceries. The Mnru or desert Clmruu do 
Kharezm, tlio ancient ClioraMnia, calleil Co- 1 not engage in trade ; their becoming per- 
mani, the remains of wliieli were expelled by I .sonal security lor an ngieeinent is siitficient. 
Clieugis Khun : and the royal author adds, I They are analogous to the laird of Europe. 
“ Urgens was not always the capital : and i The Katti claim descent from the Balia, an 
Abulfeda tells ns Cath, alf o spelt Kuht, in i additional proof of northern origin, and 
4C 4o' N. lat., w;is formeily the metropolis.” I strengthening their right to tho epithet of 
What atiinity there was between tliest*, the ( the bards, “ Lords of Mooltan and Tatta,’^ 
people of Cut’hay, and Alexander’s Cat’hi, it They ar(3 the ruling tribe in Kattiwur, into 
were now vain to ask : it is suilieient for our j wliicli according to fhcftc traditions, they 
purpose to trace tho Kat’lii from the Five i immigrated from the banks of tho Indus, iu 
Ki vers, and to observe that the name of tlieir I the eighth century, 'i'hey arc divided into 
fii'st settlement in Kuttywar, was Cat’li-kote, ! iliree principal families, the Wain or Waro, 
from which, as statcil, they were disludge<l i the Khacliar ami the Kliuman. They con- 
by the first Jhaieja colony from Sind. It tinned till the early part of (he 19th centuiy 
is said of them, that they repeat couplets I to l)e turlmlent. — TuiPs Travels^ pp. 205, 
describing their migration from Moohnu^ \ A, y.)~7 ; licnucll's Mcfunir^ Foi. xiv, p. 46 ; 
and temporary settlement in the tracts called j 2\uCs Rajasl/nm, l/'oL ii, p. 216 ; IVilson^s 
Pawiu, north of tho Run au*l of Meguin ; (Hoss. See Katt’hi, Kattyawar, dun. 

Koo, their leader, conduetiijg the first Kat’hi ' KATlIf, 1 Iini>. Desmodium tili.efoliiirn, 
colony across the gulf into Saurashtra eight I also fmligofera arliorea ; I. heterantiia, Ed- 
huudred years ago ; and so predominant ; wanl.-ia mollis, Myricaria germaniea, Arun- , 
was their power that it ehange<l the an- ; dinaria falcata. 

cient iiaiiie of the jicninsnla to Kat’hi-war. ' K ATIIIARA, Guz. Kallniyaor Kathuriya, 
Atau interval of l,d00 years, two eom[uer- Uk.no. A woorl-eiitter ami wood-seller, 
ors, Alexander ami Alaliiuud, were oppo^e^l ' KA rULVWAL*, or Kat-hi-war, see l&thi. 
by a race of this name. In a. ik 1000, K.ATIIIL, Dijk. Tin. 

Mubnyid entered Hindustan, but in the course i KA8II1LI-K1RK, Ta.m. Hibiscus surat- 

of eight years, he made no further progress ! tensis. 

than Mooltan. The people of Mooltan, who j KAT KOMUL, Tam. Cullicarpa louata, 
were theMalli and Catheri (that is the Klietry { Lutn.y Ruxh. 

or Rajpoot tribe) of Alexander, must have I KATH-IvOTE, the ancient scat of the 
preserved their ancient spirit, to be able to f Kunii.— Tnif v TmccLv, p. 456. 
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. . KATIMUK BUI MINIAK. 

. KATKMAHLI, Hind. A tree of Chota 
]N^i^pore, with a hard) rod timbei*.— CSi/, CaL 
Ex, 1862. 

Kathmandu, «ec Catmandoo, Buddha. 

KATH-MULLIKA, Bkno. Arabiaa jas- 
mine, fJaHmiuum sambac. 

KATllNA, a river of Jabbalpur. 

KATH-SIIIM, Beng. Caiuivalia viroaa. 

KATil SOU A, Beng. iP^lschyiiomeiie 
aspcra. Sesbuuia paludosu, Roxb. 

KATHU, Hind. Iiulij^ofora heterantha, 
also in Kaii^jra, Kulu, &c. Fa^opyrum cseulen- 
tum ; also Catechu, extract of Acacia catechu, 

mild. 

KATHU KLUP^E, Tel. Tcrminaliu 
belerica, Roxb, 

KATHUN BAN, Panj. Qiiercus ilex, 
Linn. 

KATHU-KFVI, Tkm. A tree of Tra van- 
core, wood very buoyant, and "(Mierally nse<l 
for rafting the heavy timber from tin* forests ; 
aud also for catamarans and canoes, as it is 
easily work(3d, and obtained without much 
trouble, and of all dimensions. It is not very 
durable. — Edyc^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KAriHJRIA, Hind. Makers of catechu 
from the wood of Acacia catechu. 

KATHY A, Hind. A kiml of wheat. 

KATHVKHA, SCO Bu corns Tickelli. 

KATl, Hind. Indigofera liclerantha. 

KATIA JANA, author of .somo Sutras, 
who flonrishod about the time of Asoka. 

KATIAMDDAM CHKTTU, or Dundi- 
gapu chottu, Tel. Jntroplia glanduliferu, R. 

KATIAWAH, see Kattewar. 

KATIB, Aiiab., Hind., Pkrs. From 
Arabic Kut'b, he <liil write, a copyist or 
book-copicr, a scribe. In all southern Asia 
this profession is followed, ami written book.s 
are preferred to those that are printed. They 
write by the jiiz or portion, aud are paid at j 
the rate of Rs. 5 to 1 J per juz. 

KATIE KALE, vSingii. A tree of the 
eastern province of (Jeyloii, a cubic foot 
weighs 42 lbs., and it is said to la^t 'lit to .>() 
years. It is used for common hou>e-lMdlding 
and in the construction of the ships railed 
vettra dhonies — Mendis, 

KATIKEYA, son of Siva, his other names 
are Cumara, Cnmara swjuni, Skaiida, and 
Subralimanya. Sec Kartakeya. 

KATI KILANGU, Tam. Aponogeton 
monastachyon. 

KATILA, Hind. Slerculia urons, Roxb. 
Katila ka g(md, Hind. Gurn of Sterculia 
urens. See Katira. 

K A TILL I KAI, Tam. ? Cappnris horrida. 

KA'P-ILLUPA, Tam., Bassia longifolia,L. 

KATIMUUBIJI MINIAK, Malay. Cu- 
cumber seed oil. 


KATINA, cloth used io Ceylon for making 
a budd’hist priest’s robe, Hardy' » EaaUm 
Monachitm. 

KATINGE RUMI, Arab, ? Pistacia tore- 
bin thus. 

KATTOR-POT — ? Ilodgsonia heteroclita. 

KAT10W,an oil is expressed from the seed 
of this Borneo tree which is much valued for 
cooking, but is yet uukiiowu to Euro^ie. The 
tree is not found in Sarawak. The seeds are 
oblong, pointed, and of a shining rich brown 
colour ; the oil which they produce, on com- 
pression, is of a yellow colour, with a perfume 
precisely resembling that of atmoud oil ; aud, 
us it is very cheap and abundant in the places 
where it grows, it would perhaps bo service- 
able to ftoap-rnakers and perlumois. It is a ^ 
very line oil for lamps, burning with a bright 
and clear Hume, at the same time emitting au 
agreeable odour ; it is produced chiefly on 
the Sadong LingJili, and Kallekka rivers, and 
exporte<l to Sarawak and other places under 
the name of Miniuk Katiovv, — Low's Sara- 
wak^j). 47. 

KA'riRA, Panj. Salix babylonica, fAun, 

KATl U A, Hind. A kind of wheat. 

KATIRA, Hind, (ium of several plants, 
viz., of Gochlospermmn gossypiuni ; Erio- 
dendron uiifractuosum and Slerculia ureus. It 
is often sub.stiluted for traga<*anth. The gum 
of Cochlospermum gus.^ypiiim is semi-trans- 
parent, white, in stiiated pieces, very iiiuch 
twisted and contorted mid is known us false 
tragucanth. It is much used as a demulcent 
in Up])er India. — Birdw ; Rowell's Hand* 
booky Vol. i, 3ff7. 

KATISH, Panj. Cornus iiiacrophylla, 

Wal. 

KATIAWAR, Sauraslitra or Soreth, llie 
good land, is the peninsula, of (luzerat, which 
is almost cut otf from the main land by the 
two Runn. It is about Lit) miles long and 
the same in breadth, ami confains an area 
ol 22,000 .‘iipiare miles. Its mountain fea- 
tures are the Biird:i Ilill.s which end in the 
.souih in tile Alii h range ami the Oshum. 
Dio lotty and lioly mount of Girnar over- 
look.s the ancient toi lless of Junagul'li (ohl 
lorl) ami a Iract in llie south, called the Geer, 
stretching .jO miles cast mid west and 30 
miles nniili and soulli, consisLs of ridges aud 
hills cov<‘re<l Mitli den.se folest trees and 
jungles ami full of almost inaccessible fast- 
ne.^ses wliir.h for ages have given shelter to 
robbers, outlaws and the aghori, a sect of wild 
fanaties repuleil to be eanibals. The lupne is 
al.so written Kat’hiwur or Kattyawar it njay 
be arranged into five northern districts, 
viz. Jhulawar, Macliu-Kauin, Hallar, Bur- 
da ami Okhnmunclil ; aud five southern, 
viz., Soreth, Babriawar, Uud Sarwaya, Go- 
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helwBr» and Kattiawar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu* 
ally armed to the teeth and largely intermix- 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equable 
and temperate, and the coast is balmy witH 
the soft bi*eath of oceau breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. During the seventh 
century, in a, d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre- 
sent Wallph, which hud the most briiliaut 
court in India,* fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mouiitstuart Elphiu- 
stone to be Persians under Noslurvvau the 
great, by Colonel Tod to be Scytliians, and 
by another authority to be Jiido-Bactrians, 
and the inhabitaiits fled and founded new 
jgties in Malwah. The old temple of Soraa- 
nath is in the city of Ueo-Pattan. In 1808, 
Colonel Alexander Walker, then Resident 
at the Gaikwar’s court, was able to arrange 
for payment to the Gaik war, from the Rajput 
chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as suzerainty. 
When the Peshwa was ovcrthrowiv in 1817, 
the British succeeded that power in the chief 
control of Guzerat. The gross revenues are 
estimated at a million sterling ; out of that, 
£100,000 is paid as annual tribute in the pro- 
jmrtion of {jrds to tlio British government and 
^rd to the' Gaik war. Tlie population is 
millions. The tributaries are culled tulukdars, 
of whom tlierc ai*o 224, each of whom pos- 
sesses exclusive jurisdiction in his own dis- 
trict, and o!ily tlie Grassia and Mul Grassia 
arc allowed to litigate with their ruling chiefs. 
These are sprung eitluu* from cadets of the 
rilling tribe or from proprietors of lands which 
they have originally seized, and now defend 
with all the proverbial timaeity <d' the Bajpnt, 
who freely gives and takes life for acres, Tlie 
principal tulukdars are tlieir Highness the 
nawah of tJunagurh,— the jam of Navanaggar, 
and tlie rawal of Bhownaggar : also the riina 
of Porebaudar, tlie raj of Diangdra and the 
thakiir of Murvi. Junagarh, the most im- 
portant, is held by a descendant of Slier Khan 
Babi, a soldier of fortune wlio seized it in the 
gcneial anarchy wliieli preceded the sub- 
vci’sion of tile Mogul. The term Bah’rwat- 
tiali (bah’r, out and wat a roa<l) is applied to 
Kattyawar Rajpoots, wiio on somo dispute 
with their landlord, quit their villages, which 
thus lie waste, and occiqiy ilie neighbouring 
fastnesses from whence they make inroads 
until hunted down, or a compromi.se or settle- 
ment occur. 1 n the J lialawar district, proper- 
ty stolen, or the thief must bo produced, and 
the Paggi who trace the Pag or foot-prints, 
are there the most famous. Sec Kattywar. 

KATJaNG EJO, Malay. Green peas. 
KATJANG tan ah, Malay. Ground 
nut, white variety. 


KATON^INSHl KUA. 

KATJANG KADELEH, Jav. Uefed 
as a vegetable. 

KAT-JIIEERAKUM, Tam. Vernonia 
antbelminticB. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Atropa acuminata, 

Boyle. 

KAT-KADOOGHOO, Tam. Polanisia 
ico.*‘andra. 

KATKALIGA, or Katkalija, also Katka* 
rauga, Katknranj, Katkuraujwu, IIiNU. Gui- 
landina bondue, Xm;/., W. ..v A . ; Csesalpiuia 
boiiducolla, Fleming. Bouduc lint. 

KAT-KARKA, Malkal. Auisochilua 
earnosum, Wall. 

KAT-KATULLA, Hind, of Hazara, &c., 
the tomentum of the leaf of Onoseris, &c. 

KAT-KIRBA, Can. Ilyieim. 

KAT-KODUKU, Malkal. Gynandrop* 
sis pentapliylla, DC. 

KAT-KRANAR, Hind. Brussicp, sp. 

KAT-KUDDAGIIU, Maleal Polanisia 
ieosuudra, W. H A. 

KATLE CIIETTIJ, or Katie gaddi ? Tkl. 

I Audropogon iicicuhiris, Metz. ; Ji. i, 262. 
Clirysopogon aeic., Jlost. ? Spear gross or 
Clior kuntn. Hind. 

KATLE TIGE, or Dusari tige. Coccu- 
lus villosus, DC. 

KAT MAAM MARAM, Tam. Spondias 
mangifera, Pers.^ Poxb. 

KATM AL, JJ iND. Riita nugustifolia. 

KATMANDU. This town, the capital of 
Nepal, is situated at the junction of the 
Bhagmiitiy and Bishmutly, and contains a 
popiilutiou of .50, ()()() iniiahitants. A tradition 
is cniTeiit in Ncqml that the valley of Kat- 
mandu was at some former ])eriod a lake, and 
it is dillieult to say in wliich character it 
would liave H])pi*ared the most beautiful. 
The valley of Nepal i.s almost unrivalled in 
its fertility, supporting in comfort and plenty 
a popiilutiou of 400,000 iniiahitants, being 
300 pKr.sons to the .square mile. Througboiit 
its whole length and breadtJi not a. stone is to 
be found : it is well-watered ; its temperature 
is delightful, the tliermomeler in the hottest 
month .seldom reaches in the cold(*st 
I never falls below 30^— OliyhanCs Journet/, 
pp. 8 . 3 — 87 . 

KAT MAVU, TaxM. Spondias mangifera, 
Peru. 

KAT MIELLA MARAM, Tam. Vitex 

altissima, Linn. 

KATOEN, Dut. Cotton, Calico. 

KATOLAMU, Sansc. Miieuna, sp. 

KATOLl FISH, Anglo-Tam. Sec Air- 
bladder. 

KATONDA, Hind. Viburnum cotinifo- 
lium. 

KATON-INSIJl KUA, Malkal. Curcu- 
ma zedouria, Roxb. 
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KATON.KADALI, Maleal. CHbeckm 
a8pera> properly Katou-kadali. 

XATON-KONNA, Malsal, loga bige- 
mina, WiUd. 

KATON PAIRA, Maleal. Phaseolus 
rostratus, Wall. 

KATOOBI, Sansc, Solan urn pubescens. 
KATOO KAROGANI, Tbl. ? Helleborua 
niger. 

KATORA or Puteli, is the baggage boat 
of the Gauges. It is about tliirty-fivo tons 
burthen, though occasionally of double this 
size, is flat-bottomed, clinker-built and un- 
wieldy. They are used principally for car- 
riage of cotton and up-country produce, but 
families in middling circumstances occasion- 
ally hire them. They were formerly used as 
transports for soldiers. 

KATORI, Hind. Cissampelos parcira. 
KATOU INDEL, Maleal. Phoenix syl- 
vestris. 

KaTOU TSJACA, Malkal. Nauclca 
purpurea. 

KATOU KAD'ALI, Maleal, Osbeckia 
aspera. 

KATOU TSJEROK, Maleal. llolignrna 
longifolin. 

KATOU EARUA, Malkal. Cinuamo- 
inum iners. 

KATOU-MAIL-ELON, Malkal. Vitex 
altissima. 

KATOU GONNA, Maleal. Inga bige- 
mina. 

KATOU-INSCIIIKUA, Malkal. Zingi- 
ber zeruinbet. 

KATOU - M ALN.^REGAM, Maleal. 
Atalantia inonophylla. 

KAT-PUVARASU MARAM, Tam. 
Piuus deccpieiis. 

KATRA, Hind., a market-place ; that of 
Muttra is towards tho south-west of the town. 
It is an oblong euclosurc, about eight liuudrcd 
feet ill length by upwards of six hundred and 
fifty feet in bread tli, — Trans, of JUnd., Vol, 
li, p. 33. 

KATRAIN, Hind. Beichemia, 
KATUAN, Hind. Cymbopogou iwaraii- 
cusa. 

KATRAN, Hind. Colophony r<*sin. 
KATRl, in tho llyderubnd Dekkun, a 
weaver tribe. 

KAT SHIM, Beng. Cjinavalia virosa, 
W. 4- A. 

KATSIKA, Bukm. A red wood, abundant 
in tho forests of British Burinah, north of 
Rangoon, used for boats, said to last from .*♦ 
to 6 years. In a full-growii tree on good 
soil, the average longtii of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. I 
Dr. Brandis' Cal. Cat. Ex. f^l8(>2. ! 
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KATSJAK, also Kortichey-pu, Tiir. Glo- 
rlosa superba, Linn. 

KATSJANG MENIAK, Maiat. Ground 
not oil, 

KATSJIL KALANGU or Kat&joula^ka- 
langu, Malkal. Dioscorea alata. 

KATS-JULUNI, Malkal. Kampfera 
galanga, Linn., also Kcempfera rotunda. 

KAT-JUTI, Tam. Atropa maudragora, 
Linn. 

KATSU, Hind. Indigofera heterantha* 

KaTTADIA, the devil-priest of Ceylon. 
There is a class of deini-gods,who are supposed 
to inhabit the watei*s, and dwell on the sides of 
mount Moru, and who are distinguished not 
only for gentleness and benevolence, but even 
by a veneration for Buddha, who, in one 
his earlier transmigrations, was himself born 
under the form of a Yiikshyo. 1 he malignant 
spirits of Ceylon are Yakka, who are the au- 
thors of indeHniteevil,and the Singhalese have 
a demon or Sanne for each form of disease, 
who is supposed to bo its direct agent and 
inflicter, and who is accordingly invoked for 
its removal ; and others, who delight in tho 
miseries of mardcind, are to bo propitiated 
before the arrival of any event over which 
their pernicious influence might otherwise ' 
prevail. Hence, on every domestic ocenr- 
reuce, as well as in every domestic calamity, 
the services of the Knttadia or devil-priest 
arc to bo sought, and their ceremonies per- 
formed, generally with observances so bar- 
barons as to be the most revolting evidence 
still extant of tlie uncivilized habits of tho 
Singliulesc. Especially in cases of sickness 
and danger, the assistance of tho dovil-duncer 
is implicitly relied on : an altar, decorated 
with garlands, is erect(*d within sight of tho 
patient, and on this an animal, fmjuently .a 
cock, is to be sacriliced for his recoveiy. 
Another kind of dcmoii-worsliip in Ceylon is 
a debased form of hindooism, where tho 
priest or kapna is the [lerfoi iner.— Tennant's 
C/irisfianiff/ in Cet/lon, p. 232. 

KATl’A GUNCEE, a river of Comillah, 
KATIWL, Tam. Bed. 

KAT’TALE, Tam. The Tamil name for 
various species of Aloe and Agave, as Agave 
viyipara, Agavo ainericana. Aloe perfoliata, 
Linn. Aloe indica, Roplc. Sec Kat’haluy. 

KATTAM, Hind. J'h’iodendron anfrac- 
tuosum, DC. 

KATTA MELLALU, Maleal. Vitex 
arhorca, Roxh. 

KATTA MITHA, Hind. Rtime.x vesi- 
carius. 

KATTANARA, Maleal. The Syrian 
priest in Malabar. 

KaTTA TERPALI, Maleal. Cbavica 
roxburghii, Miq. 
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KATTAY^Jtf ARAY, Tin. Catamaran. 
ITAtTE TIGE, Tbl. Coccttlus vIHmus, 

Dc;,jr.»A. . 

KATTE, Earn., Tam. Hence anicot^a 
dam» Wils! 

KATTE PAPARA, Ciicumis, sp. 
KATTEE, see Kathi, Katfcy war. • 
KATTERA, Guz., Hind. Gum traga- 
canth. See Katira. 

KATTERI, a terrible demoness, feared 
and, worshipped. 

KATT’HA, Hind. Acacia catechu. 
KATTHI, or Katti, of Kattyawar proper, 
immigrated into their present site in the 
eighth century from the banks of the Indus, 
and are supposed to be -of Scythian origin. 
Their religion is hindooisra, mixed with a 
*^uu-worship. While the Rajpoots have n 
modified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal divisions. They are innately turbulent, 
and of all the tribes have ever given great 
trouble. The Koinani, are a branch of the 
Katti tribe of Saurashtra, whose pallia, or 
funeral monumental pillars, uvo seen in 
groups at every town and village. The 
Katti were one of the early German tribes. 
The Katti, claim descent from the Balia. 
This tribe or race has given its name to the 
province of Katti war ; according to another 
tradition, they came originally from tho 
(Inmuoa, and did not reach their present site 
ti ll tho fourteenth ceti tu ry. They are d i vidod 
into three principal families, named Wnla or 
Wara, Khachar and Khnnnin, of each of which 
there arc other sub-divisions. They nro a 
tall, robust race, sometimes having light hair 
and blue eyes, and until of late years, were 
distinguished for their turbulence and fierce- 
ness, and aversion to the pursuits of a peace- 
able life; latterly. they have subsided into more 
orderly habits and follow agriculture. All 
the genealogists of Rajastlmu and Saurashtra, 
concur in assigning this people a place amongst 
tho thirty-six royal races of India. It is ono 
of the most important tribes of the western 
peninsula, and which has effected the change 
of the name from Saurashtra to Katti war. 
Of all its inhabitants, the Katti retains most 
originality : liLs religion, his manners, and his 
looks, are all decidedly Scythic. Ho occupied, 
in tho time of Alexander, that nook of the 
Punjab, near the confluent five streams. It was 
against these, Alexander marched iu person, 
when he nearly lost his life, and where he 
left such a signal memorial of his vengeance. 
The Katti caa be traced from these scenes to 
his present haunts. In the earlier, portion of 
the annals of Jessulmer, mention is made of 
their conflicts with the Katti ; and their own 
traditions fix their settlement in the Peninsula 
from the south-eastern part of tho valley 
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of tho Indus, about the eighth dmtury. 
In the . twelfth * cehtmy, the Katti 
conspicuous in the wars with Prithivi yaja, 
there being several leaders of the tribe attaA- 
ed to his army, as well as to that of hia rival, 
the monarch of Kauouj. Though, on this 
occasion, they acted in some degree of subser* 
vience to the monarch of Anhulwara^ it weuld^ 
seem that this was more voluntaiy than forced. 
Tho Katti, up to the middle of the I9tb 
century, continued to adore tho sun, scorn- 
ed tho peaceful arts, and was much less con- 
tented with the tranquil subsistence of in- 
dustry than the precarious earnings of his 
former predatory pursuits, when tho Katti was 
never happy but on horseback, collecting his 
black mail, lance in hand, from friend and foe. 
Captain Mnemurdo says tho Katti differs 
ill some respects from the Rajpoot. He is 
more cruel in his disposition, but far exceeds 
him in the virtue of bravery ; and a character 
possessed of more energy than a Katti does 
not exist. His size is considerably larger 
tlftin common, often exceeding six feet. Ho 
is sometimes seen with light hair and blue- 
coloured eyes. Ills frame is athletic and bony, 
and particularly well-adapted to his mode of 
life. His countenance is expressive, but of 
the worst kind, being harsh, and often desti- 
tute of a single mild feature. Tho Katti, are 
herdsmen iu the districts of Pawur, Puchur 
and Parkur. — Tod^s Rajasthan^ VoU ), pp^ 
d9, 111; IVilson's Glossary. See Kat’hi, 
Rajpoots. 

KATTI, Tel. A knife. 

KATTI-KATTI, Malay. Cmsalpinia bon- 
ducclla, Fleming. 

KATTI MAN DU, Tel. Euphorbia eat- 
timnudu, W. Elliot^ W. lo. 1993. The 
word means “knife medicine,” because its 
gum is used by the country-people to fix their 
knives, &c. in the wooden handles. 

KATTJNA, a river of Oudh. 

KATT-KA STURI,M aleal. Abelmoschus 
mo.schntuH, Mosneh. ? W. /!., JV. Ic. 

KATTOO-BODDE, also Kattoo Heriteyo, 
SiNdir. Cullenia excelso, W. ^ Ic. 

KATTOO-KEENA-GASS, Singh. Xan- 
tlioxylon rhetsa, Rojcb. 

KATTRA-VANGHA, or Kattra-bangha, 
Sans. Aristolochia bracteata. 

KATTRI-KAI, Tam. Brinjal. 

KATTU, properly Katu, Tam, A wilder- 
ness, a wild. 

KATTU AMANAKU, Tam. Jatropha 
curcas. 

KATTU ARALI, Tam. Cerbera odallam 
Gcertn. 

KATTU ARASAN, Tam. Ficus religiosa. 

KATTU ATTI, Tam. Bauhinia tomen- 

toea. 
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KATTU AVANAKU ? Malbal. Jfttro- 

*^ACTuSmICHA MARAM, Tah. 
Atalantia monophylla. Lifnouia alata. 

KATTQ ILLUPEI, Tam. Bassia lati- 
folia. Bassia longifolia. See Elupu-pu. 

KATTU IMBAL, Singh. Bombax mala- 
baricum, DC*, VT, ^ A, 

KATTU JADIKAI, Tam. Pyrrhosia 
Horsfieldii, Blnme, 

KATTU JERAM, Maleal. Jasminum 
hii’sutum, Linn, 

KATTU JEBU, Maleal. Holigarna 
longifolia, Boxb, 

KATTtF-JOLAM, Tam. Kiempferia ga- 
langa, Linn. 

KATTU KALANGU, Maleal. Argy- 
reia malabarica, also Dioscorea aculcata. 

KATTU KARNE, T AM. Dracontium 
polyphyllum, Linn, 

KATTU-KAT8.TIL, Maleal. Dioscorea 
bulbifera, Linn, 

KATTU KARUNDU, Tam, Trichelia 
apinosn. 

KATTU KASTURI, Malkal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus. 

KATTU KATALA, Maleal. Osbeckia 
nspera, Blume, 

KATTU-KENDE, Hind. ? In Ajmeer, a 
hard, fine, rather clQse-grained, heavy wood. 
— Med, Top,, p, 142. 

KATTU-KOLINGI ? Tam. Teplirosia 
purpurea, Pers, 

KATTU MALLIKA VER, Tam. Root 
of species of jasminurn. 

KATTU MANGA MAUAM, Tam. Buch- 
anania lati folia. 

KATTU MAVU, Tam. Spondias mangi- 1 
'' JPeVSt 

KATTU-MIELLA, Tam. Vitex altissimn. 

KATTU MULINGE EIRE, Tam. Soii- 
chus oleracpiis. 

KATTU MURUNGAT VER, Tam. He- 
dysarum soiiiioides. 

KATTUN, Dan., Ger. Calico. Gossypium 
iadicum, Lam, Cotton. 

KATTUN, a mighty demon, feared and 
woi’shipped. 

KATTU SIUAGAM, Maleal., Tam. 
Veruouia anthelmiutica, Fleal»ane. 

KATU-ALU, Maleal. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam, 

KATU ANDAR, Singh. Acacia leuco- 
phlcea, Willd, 

KATU-BODDE, Singh. CuHenea excelsa. 

KATU-KATA-KALA, Singh. Briedelia 
montaiia. 

KATU KCETA KCELA, Singh. Brie- 
deliaapinosa, Willde, 

KATU-KURUNDO, Singh. Phoberos 
gwrtneri, Thw, 
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KATDL EITTU, Siii«A' is«f^ 

Gwrdiu 

KATU MELLALLU, UAUilb Vitex 

altiMima, Jloxb. 

KATU MELLAU MARA, Malul, 
Vitex altiseimit, L. 

KATU-PAMBURU, Sinoh. 
vrallichiana, A. DC. 

KATU PUVARASA MABAM, Tam. 

Rhus decipiens. 

KATUR KONNA. Inga bigemipa, 

Winde.,W,>^r A, 

KATU-VAGAI, Tam. Albizzia lebbek, 
Henth, 

\ KAT YELLOO MITCIIA MARAM, 
Tam. Limonia alata. Atalantia monophylla. 

KATTYAWAR, the ancient Saurasbtra or 
Sorcth, the good land, is the peninsula of Gu- 
zerat, which is almost cut off from the main- 
land by the two Runns. The Kattywar penin- 
sula lies between 20* 42', 23* 10', L. N., aud 
L. 69“ 5', 72* 14' E., area, 19,850 square miles. 
Kattywar peninsula is generally undulating, 
with low ridges of hills, running in irregular 
directions. The land in the middlemost part is 
the highest, ami here all the rivers take their 
rise, 'disemboguing themselves respectively 
into tho Rnnn, the gulf of Cutch, aud the gulf 
ofCambay. Tlic Gir, as a succession of ridges 
and hills, of some 1,000 feet of elevation dimin- 
ishing towards the north. Giruar, is a granitic 
peak, 3,500 feet. Palithaiia mountain is 1,500 
fe.‘et. A group near Poorbunder, 2,000 feet. A 
low ridge running from Chotoylato Gir, 400 
feet. The centre of the peninsula is the highest, 
and hero all tho rivers take their rise. Caverns, 
deep ravines, .and other fastnesses, are very 
numerous in the Gir. The base of Giruar 
mountain is clothed with jungle, diversified with 
black rocks, which appear through vegetation. 
After this, the mount rises, an immense bare 
and isolated granite rock, the face being quite 
black, with white streaks ; and tlio north and 
south sides nearly perpendicular scarps. Tho 
peninsula is about 150 in Lies long, and the same 
in breadth. Its mountain features aretheBurda 
•Hills which end in the south in the Alich 
range, and tho Oshum. Tho lofty and holy 
mount of Giruar overlooks tho ancient fortress 
of Junagarh (old fort) and a tract in the south, 
called the Goer, stretching 50 miles oast and 
west, and 30 miles north and south, consists 
of ridges and hills covered with dense foi’est 
trees and jungles, and full of almost inacces- 
sablo fastnesses which for ages have given 
shelter to robbers, outlaws and the agbori, 
a sect of wild fanatics reputed to be canibali. 
Kattyawar may be arranged into five northern 
districts, viz., Jhalawar, Maebu-Kanta, Hal* 
iar,Burda and Okhamundil ; and five southern, 
viz., Soreth, Babriawar, Und Sarwaya, Go- 
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helwar, and Kat^awar proper. It abounds 
in jungle fastnesses, its population is habitu- 
ally armed to the teeth and lai^ely intermix- 
ed with mercenaries from Mekran, Arabia, 
Sind and Beluchistan. The climate is equa- 
ble and temperate and the coast is balmy with 
the wet breath of ocean breezes blowing fresh 
from the south pole. Ka tty a war has an 
interesting history. During the seventh 
century, in a. d. 770, Wallebhipur, the pre- 
sent Walleh, which had the most brilliant 
court in India, fell before an irruption from 
the north, supposed by Mountstuart Elphin- 
stoue to be Persians under Noshirwan the 
gi’eat ; by Colonel Tod to be Scythians, and 
by another authority to be Indo-Buctrians, 
j^nd the inhabitants ded and founded now cities 
in Malwah. The old temple of Somuath is 
in the city of Deo-Pattan. Another con- 
queror, Mahmud, left Ghazni, on his expedi- 
tion against it, in September a. d. 1024 ; 
his numerous army, was ‘accompanied by 
crowds of volunteers, the flower of the south 
of Turkestan. Ajmir and Auhilwara fell 
before him. Advancing against Somuath, 
for two days, his most devoted followers were 
beaten headlong back by the valour of the 
Rajpoots, fighting for hearth and altar. On 
the third day, Mahmud led a furious charge 
in person, five thousand hiudoos Jay dead and 
the day was won. When he entered the 
shrine of Soin Iswara, he beheld a superb 
edifieje of hewn stone, its lofty roof supported 
by pillars curiously carved ami set with pre- 
cious stones. In the adytum, to which no 
external light penetrated and which was 
illuminated only by a lamp suspended from 
the centre by a golden chain, appeared the 
symbol of Som-Iswara, a stone cylinder which 
rose nine feet in height above the floor of tlie 
temple and penetrated six feet below it. Two 
fragments of this object of idolatrous worship 
were, at the king’s order, taken off, that one 
might bo thrown at the threshhold of the pub- 
lic mosque and the otlier at the court gate of 
his own palace of Ghazni. Other fragments 
were reserved to gi’ace the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. It is related that, while 
Mahmud was thus employed a crowd of 
brahmans offered an enormous ransom if 
the king would desist from further mutila- 
tion Mahmud hesitated : but after a mo- 
meut’s pause, he exclaimed that he would 
be known by posterity not us the idol-seller 
but as the destroyer. The work of destruc- 
tioa then continued and was rewaided by the 
discovery in the vaults below the adytum of 
untold treasures. Thus fell Somuath. Its 
gates were taken to the mosque of Ghazni from 
which they were removed when the British 
troops i*dturned from the re-occupation of the 
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country in 1842, On this occasion, the 
Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, issued 
a proclamation to all the princes and chiefs, 
and people of India, whom he addressed 
as ** My brothers and my friends.” His in- 
tention was to restore Somuath to them. 
But the gates never reached their destina- 
tion. Public opinion stopped them en-route. 
An interesting account of the position and 
history of the temple of Somuauth is given 
in a note to Malcolm's History of JPersia, 
VoL i, cL ix. The author says : the temple 
stood in the country of Soreth j a province 
of the peninsula of Guzerat, which is now 
more generally known under the name of 
Kattyawar ; and which is celebrated in the 
Puranas for containing five inestimable bless- 
ings. First, the river Goomptee ; second, 
beautiful women ; third, good horses ; fourth, 
Somuauth ; and fifth, Dwarka. Among the 
many places in Soreth that are held sacred 
by the hindoos, Somuath or Soranath Pattan, 
as it is more generally termed, has always been 
one of the most remarkable. It stands one 
or two miles from the sea, at the junction of 
three rivers, the Ilurna, Kupula, and Sersut- 
ty, at a distance of three miles to the east of 
the port of Belawul. The idol itself “ Som- 
nauth, is one of the twelve symbols of Ma- 
hadeo, which are said to have descended from 
heaven to the earth. The holy image was, 
according to mahomodan authors, destroyed 
by Mahmud, and in late years Ahela Bhaee, 
the widow of a prince of the Mahratta fami- 
ly of Holkar, erected a new temple on the 
exact site of that which was demolished. A 
symbol of Mahadeo has been placed in this 
temple, which is deemed peculiarly propiti- 
ous to those who desire offspring. Not far 
from this, the liindoo pilgrim is shown a soli- 
tary pecpul-tree, on the bank of the Sersutty 
river, which he is assured stands on the exact 
spot where Krishna, or the Shree Krishen 
received the mortal wound from an arrow that 
terminated his incarnation. 

Amongst the tribes of Kattyawar are the 
Miana of Mallia in Muchakanta on the banks 
of the Muchu river, the real masters of Mal- 
lia. They have a thakur but own allegiance 
only to their own Chawhattia or heads of 
ti’ibes. They are turbulent, take service as 
soldiers in the neighbourhood and in every 
boundary fight, a Miana or two is killed. 

Okhamandal a sterile jungly tract in the 
extreme west of the peninsula, contains about 
13,000 iuhabitauts. These are the Wagher. 
Their only important places are the holy 
hiodoo site of Dwarka on the west coast and 
Beyt a small island a few miles to the north 
with shrines boasting of scarcely inferior 
holiness. Okhamandel, as also Umreyli in 
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Kftttyawar proper, and Korinar in sbuth 
Kattyawar, are under the direct rule of the 
Gaekwai-, and are the Alsatia of ICattyawar. 
Thrice, viz ; in IHOtJ, 1858, and October 1859, 
they repulsed Jlritish troops, and at length in 
1860, were seemingly dispersed or surren- 
dered. On a former occasion, the rapidity 
and severity of the vengeance, in the escalade 
of the 8trong*hold of tiie Wagher pirates of 
Dwarka by the British force under iho Hon. 
Colonel Lincoln Stanhope induced Singrnm 
the chief of the Bndhai! of Bcyt to sue for 
terms, aud ho agrcjod to surrender Bcyt, and 
to live at Aramra on a stipend furnislicd by 
his suzerain, tho Gaekwnr. These Wagher i 
of Dwarka, who with thcBadhail of Aramra, 
were so long the teri’or of these seas, arc a 
spurious hraiicli of tho dharcya family of 
Bhooj, one of whom, called Ahra, with tho 
cognomen of Mooch wal or tlie wiskered, from 
a tremendous pair of these adjumds to the 
face, came from Catch in the time of Rimia 
Sowali, ill whoso family he intermarried, and 
from whom he held in c-hargo the tha’na, or 
garrison of tho castle of GoointeO, or Dwarka. 
His son had ollspriiig by a woman of impure 
caste, and they assumed the namo of Wag’hcr, 
with tho distinctive oflice of Manik, or gem. 
The last, four chieftains of this race were 
Mahap-Manik, Sadool Manik, Sameah-Manik, 
aud Muloo-Manik, who with all his kin and 
motley company of Wag’her, Bailhail, Arabs, 
&c., after a dospi'rato delcncc, was slain in 
tho storm, or attiMiipted retreat. Throughout 
the sea-coast of Saurashtra, at (logo, and 
Manduvio, are seamen who call themselves 
hiudoos, hut who keep enlirely distinct from 
all other Classes. Some of l.hem claim a 
descent from tho mariners of the Arabian 
shores, hut still ns hiudoos. 

Tlio district of Din is Portuguese. The 
town has been repeatedly besieged liy rulers 
of Guzerat and the Dekhan, hut it hasconii- 
iiued in the power of the Portuguese. 

The fortiliod port of .Jatforahad or Miizuf- 
ferabad is held by the Siddi of Zanjira. 

The rana of Porehimder, styled Punchcrin, 
represents the flolwa, one of the four ancient 
races still extant in tho peninsula. In the 
days of Mahmud, all the west and north of 
Kattyawar belonged to the Jetwa Knjputs but 
the foreys of the Jhala and Jlmreja have cou- 
fined them to their present district the shaggy 
range of hills called Burda. 

The Jhala, who own tho raj of Ilulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, are supposed to 
have sprung from an oifslioot of Aiihilwarra, 
on the extinction of which dynasties they 
obtained large territorial aggrandisement. 

The Thakur of Miirvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
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infanticide. He has possessions in Cutch. 
The Jhareja are a Rajput race in Guzerat, 
and Cutch with a branch in Kattyawar. The 
tribes of Rajputana have a political system 
similar to the feudal practice of Europe. On 
tho demise of a chief, the members of his 
family would be entitled to a certain appanage 
of his demesnes, and every district so acquired 
would constitute a distinct principality sub- 
ject to a similar subdivision at the decease of 
each subsequent holder. Each minor tribu- 
tary thus possesses a body of kinsmen who are 
collectively termed the Bhaiad or brother- 
hood. The Jharejah of Guzerat, were, till 
lately, addicted to female infanticide. In 
1818, Captain McMurdo estimated the mem- 
bers of Jarejahs in Cutch at about 12,00Q. 
persons, of whom only about 30 were women. 
The Jharejah killed their daughters to avoid 
paying for them heavy marriage portions. 
The Jharejah of Cutch are stated by Mrs. 
Rlwood to be a branch of the Sindh Summa 
stock, of Arabian extraction, descended from 
a child of a mahomedan zamindar by a 
daughter of a petty chief in Cutch, whose 
ilesceiidants settled in Powar and Patcham. 
They marry daughters of the Jhalla, Wagel, 
Sod I HI and Gohil Rajputs. 

The Kat’hi, of Katf yawar proper, immigrated 
into their present site in the eighth century 
aud .are supposed to bo of Scythian origin. 
Their religion is hindooism, mixed with a 
sun-worship. While tho Rajputs bate a 
moilified primogeniture, the Katti inherits by 
equal division. They are innately turbulent 
ami of all the tribes, have ever given tho 
greatest trouble. Several people, or branches 
of the same ? [icople, arc known by this 
name. At present, the peninsula of Guzerat 
is divided into numerous chieftainships, and 
altRougli the Katlii hold but a small portion, 
yet, by some convential process, this Indo- 
Getic tribe has given its name to the entire 
peiiiiKSuln, and Kattyawar has completely 
superseded Saurashtra. There was, however, 
an intermediate term used to designate it 
(l)efore the irrnptiou of tho Kat’hi) a term 
familiar to the author of Alrnagestum, as well 
as to tho hiiuloo geographers, aud this was 
Lar-des, from the tribe of Lar, wlience the 
Larica or Laricc of the Greeks. Colonel Tod 
tells us that the Kut’hi, the ancient foe of 
Alexander, aro not only fairer than those 
round them but blue eyes aro met with 
amongst them, indicative of their northern 
origin. Another writer tolls us that the Jun 
and Kathi, aro tall, comely and long-haired 
races, who have vast herds of camels and 
black cattle, from which the towns are 
furnished with ghee or clarified butter, and 
the people themselves provided with libations 
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of milk. Amongst the various branches of 
this nomadic race, the most celebrated is the 
Koman-kathi. Abulgazi describes a fomoas 
tribe in Kharezm, the ancient Chorasmia, 
called Komanif the remains of which were 
expelled by Cheugis Khan : and the royal 
author adds, ** (Jrgons was not always the 
capital : and Abulfeda tells us Caih, also 
spelt Kaht, in 41' 45' N. lat., was formerly 
the metropolis.” What affinity there was 
between these, the people of Cat’hay, and 
Alexander’s Cat’hi, it were vain to ask : it is 
sufficient for our purpose to trace them from 
the Five Rivers, and to observe that the name 
of their first settlement in Kattyawar, was 
Kat’h-kote, from which, as stated, they were 
dislodged by the first dhareja colony from 
^iud. It is said of them, tliat they repeat 
couplets describing their migration from 
Mooltan, and temporary settlement in the 
tracts called Pawin, iiortli of the Ruuu, and of 
Megum Rao, their leader, conducting the 
first Kat’hi colony across the gulf into Sau- 
rashtra eight hundred years ago ; and so pre- 
dominant was their power that it changed the 
ancient name of the peninsula to Knt’hi-war. 
The mahomcdaus, who had only gained a 
partial authority over the Rajputs of Kattya- 
war, were succeeded by the Mahrattas in 
1755, who could only collect the revenue by 
means of troops in Mulkein or circuits. But, 
iu 180t5, Col. Alexander Walker, then Resi- 
dent* at the Guikwar’s court, was able to 
arrange for payment to the Gaikwar, from 
the Rajput chiefs, of a certain fixed sum as 
suzerainty. When the Peshwa was over- 
thrown in 1817, the British succeeded that 
power iu the chief control. The gross reve- 
nues are estimated at a million sterling ; out 
of that £100,(X)0 is jmid as annual tribute iu 
the proportion of |rds to the British Govern- 
ment and ^rd to the Gaikwar. Tho popula- 
tion is 1^ millions. The tributaries arc called 
Talukdars of whom there are 224, and each of 
whom possesses exclusive jurisdiction in his 
own district, and only the Grassia and Mul- 
Grassia are allowed to litigate with their ruling 
chiefs. These arc sprung either from cadets 
of the ruling tribe or from proprietors of 
lands which they have originally seized and 
now defend with all tho proverbial tenacity 
of the Rajput, who freely gives and takes 
life for acres. The principal Talukdars 
are tho nawab of Junagurh, — tho jam of 
Navanaggar, and tlio rawal of Bhownag- 
gar : also the rana of Porebandar, tlie raj of 
Drangdra and the thakur of Murvi. Juna- 
gurh, tho most importaut, is held by a de- 
scendant of Shcr Khan, Babi, a soldier of 
fortune who seized it in the general anarchy 
which preceded the subversion of the Moguls. 
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The jam of Navanaggar is the head of the 
Kattyawar branch of the great class of Jhareja 
Rajputs which surged into the oountry fh)m 
Sind about the middlo of the 15th century, 
and another stem of which is represented by 
the Rao of Cutch. 

The rawal of Bhovvnuggur is at the head 
of tho Gohil Rajputs, a race driven iu fVom 
Marwar by theRiithor in a.d. 1200. He is 
descended from Mokhetnju, a sea-rover, who 
in the 14th century occupied Perim island at 
the mouth of the gulf of Cambay, autl whose 
shade is to the present day propitiated by 
the passiug muriner. TJie people are deeply 
engaged in commerce. 

The rana of Porebunder, styled Puncheria, 
represents the Jotwa, one of the four aucient 
races still extant in the peninsula. In Ore 
days of Malimud, all the west and north of 
Kattyawar, belouged to tlie Jetwa Rajputs, 
but tho forays of tho Jhala and Jhareja liavo 
confined them to tlieir present district, the 
shaggy range of hills called Burda. 

• The Jhala, who own tho raj of Ilulwud 
Drangdra as their chief, are Supjmsod to have 
sprung from an olfshoot of Auhilwarra, on 
the extinction of which dynasty they obtaiu- 
cd large territorial aggrandisement. 

The thakur of Murvi is a Jhareja and was 
the first in Colonel Walker’s time to abandon 
iurmiticide. He lias possessions in Cutch. 

Tho fortified post of Jafierabud or Muzuf- 
ferabad is hold by the dcseendaiit of an Afri- 
can rover, the Siddi of Janjira. 

Tlio term Bah’rwnttiah (buli’r, out and 
watt a road) is applied to Kattyawar Rajpoots 
who, on some dispute with their laudlord, 
quit their villages, which thus lie waste, and 
occupy tho neighbouring fastnesses from 
whence they make inroads until hunted 
down, or a compromise or settlenieut occur. 

In tho Jhala war district, property stolon 
or the thief must bo produced, and the Paggi 
wlio trace tlio Pag or i’oot-priiits, are tliei’e 
the most famous. 

Lions arc still found iu (he Geer jungles, 
but there are no tigers, and Captain Postans 
observes that while Kattyawar alionuds with 
the tiger and lion stiecies, Ciit<*h, the iioigh- 
houriiig province, is free from this terrihlo 
inflictiou. The rao of Cutch, at one period, 
laid several dens filled with wild beasts. 

The district of Geer, in Kattyawar, is full 
of almost inaccessible fastnesses, which for 
ages have given shelter to outlaws and rob- 
bers. 

In A. D. 770, Wallabhipur, tho present 
Wulleh, fell before an inroad from the north 
of a race whom Mount Stuart Elphinstone 
supposes to have been Persians under Now- 
sherwan the great ; but supj)o?cd by Coloucl 
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Tod to have been Scythian, and by another 
authority, to have been Indo-Bactrian. 

Aramra,inKattyawar, isheld bytheBadhail 
race who, along with the Wagber of Dwa. 
rica, were long the terror of the neighbour- 
ing seas. It is probably the Aramraw of the 
maps, in long. 69* 15' E., and lat. 22* 27' N. 
^ Tod's Travels, pp, 205, 220, 440 1 , 456-7 ; 
Postans' Western India, VoL ii, p. 158; 
Calcutta Review ; Townsend’s, Outram and 
Havelock, p. 49 ; Malcolm’s History of 
Persia,Vol. vi, ch. ix ;Mrs. Elwood’s Letters, 
Vol. ii, p. 113. 

KATIT, Singh. Hebradendron gambo- 
gioides, Graham. 

KATU-ALU, M A LEAL. Ficus citrifolia, 
Lam. 

KATU-BALA, Maleal. Canna indlca, 
Linn. 

KATUBI, Sans. Solanum pubesceus. 

KATUCA, Sans. Pandauus odoratissi- 
miis. 

KATU-IRIKI, Singh. Asteracaiitha lou- 
gifolia, Nees. 

KATU-JERU, Holigarna lotfgifolia, Roxb. 

KATU KABUA, Malbal. Cinnamon. 

KATUKA, Tkl. Sulphurot of antimony. | 

KATU KAROGANI, Tel. ? Helloborus 
niger. 

KATU-KATSJIL, Maleal. Dioscorea 
bulbifera, Linn. 

KATU KATU, IlrND. Fagopyrum oscu- 
lentum. 

KATU-KAPEL or Cudenaco, Saiiseviera 
zeylanica. 

KATU KALANGU, Maleal. Dioscorea 
aculeata, Linn. 

KATU KITTUL, Sing. Caryota horrida, 
Gardn. 

KATU KOLEE, Tam. Callus sonneratii, 
Temm. 

KATA-KURKA, Auisochilos cavnosum. 

KATUMBAR, Malat. Coriander. 

KATU MELLALLU, Maleal. Vitcx 
altissima, Roxb. 

KATU-MUREN-KALANGU, Dioscorea 
pentaphylla. 

KATU MURUNGA VAYR, Tam. Ile- 
dysarum sennoides. 

KATU NIRURI, Maleal. Pliyllanthus 
multiflorus, Willd. 

KATU-PITS-JIGAM MULLA, Maleal. 
Bootof Jaaminum angustifolium, Vahl;Willd. 

KATUPPATTAN, a low tribe of Kair. 

KATUROHINA, also Kaiuroun, Sans. 
Helleborus niger. 

KATU TANDALE KATTE, Maleal. 
Crotaleria, species, 

KATU-TSJIREGAM-MULLA, Jasmi- 
num hirsutum, 

KATU-UREN, Sida cordifolia. 
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KATUVAGE, Tam. Acacia speciosa, 
Willd,, A. 

KATYAYANA, an author who completed 
and corrected Panini’s grammar, he lived 
about 300 to 400 years b. c. — Muller. 

KAUBAR, see Coir. 

KAUCH also Kauch-gurgur, Bbno. Coix 
lacrima. 

KAUCH-KULA, Beng- Musa paradi- 
siaca. 

KAUCHRA, Beng. Hydrolea zeylanica. 

KAUDESEQUE CHECKE, a drug. 

KA-UGAN ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a great length, and is plentiful in the 
Ramree and Sandoway districts. The wood 
is used for planking. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KANGU PRIYANGU, Sans. Millet. , 

KAUL DODA or Kanwal doda, Hind., 
the nut or fruit of Nelumbium speciosum : 
the lotus fruit. 

KAULFUSSIA AMELLOIDES, a small 
annual plant with bright blue flowers, the 
florets of which curl back after they have 
been expanded a short time, it requires a 
light soil and the seed may be sown at the 
end of the rains. — Riddell. 

KAIJLI, see Gipsies, Zingarri. 

KAULL, Hind. Populus nigra. 

KAUMARI, see Sacti. 

KAUNA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, which 
grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, 
and six to ten feet in height. Its wood is 
strong and durable, used for boat crooks, 
knees, &c., and the tree produces a fruit which 
is similar to the cocoanut, and is used by the 
poorer natives as food. — Edye, Ceylon. 

KAUNCHKURI, Duk. Cowhage. 

KAUNDUM, Tam. Loadstone. 

KAUNGMHOO, Dipterocarpus, sp. 

KAUNI, Hind. Pennisetum italicum. 

KAUNTUM, Sans. Loadstone. 

KAUR, next to the Juslipur Oraon, the 
Kaur arc the ugliest race Colonel Dalton had 
seen, being dark, coarse-featured, with wide 
mouths and thick lips. They are a very indus- 
trious, thriving people, about Korea and 
Udipur, in the extreme west of the Chota Nag- 
pur agency, of Nagpur proper. They speak 
llindi. They are considerably advanced in 
civilization, but are very black, with broad 
noses and thick lips. They eat fowls and do 
not reverence brahmins, but worship Siva. 
They bury their dead. They claim to be 
descendants of the Kuru who fought the 
VnmXvL.— Campbell, pp, 22, 40 ; Col. Dalton. 

KAUR, Hind. Capparis spinosa, or 
European caper; also Liuum trigynum, Roylea 
elcganSjChamaerops ritchiana and Picrorrhiza 
kurrooa. 

EAURA, Hind. Bitter, pungent, strong, 
as tobacco. 
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EAUBA, Him). Acer cultratum, also 
Panderia pilosa. 

EAUBAVA, sons of king Dhritarashtra, 
byGandhari; theEaurava andPandava, there- 
fore, were cousins german. The Bharota 
dynasty of India known as the Bharatidao 
was finally overwhelmed by the Pankala, 
Their last ruler was Samvarma who was 
driven by the Pankala westward. Under 
this name, Bunsen supposes two historical 
accounts. The first Bharata, a supposed son 
of Bhumanya, he thinks is the name of the 
primitive race, who settled in Central Hindoo- 
stan, the Madhyadesa or Aryavarta. The 
Bharata kingdom seems to have been estab- 
lished between 6. c. 2600 and 2200. The 
country was overwhelmed by the Pankala, 
and it was followed by an interregnum 
B. c. o89. Wheeler says that Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta was of the Aryan race, and 
established the Bharata kingdom in Hiiidoo- 
stan, amidst a preceding people. Some 
authors of Europe have lately endeavoured 
to apply the term Bharata, to the entire of 
India, but the extent of the kingdom formed 
by the Bharata is extremely uncertain. It 
seems however to have had tribntaiy kings or 
kingdoms in alliance, and it probably varied 
in extent with the usual fortunes of nations. 
A slokamin the Sanskrit work, the Araara- 
kosha, 

Aria vartaha punia bhumi’hi, 

Mad’hiam Vintlhya Himava Yoho, 
i. e.i “ The Arian country, the sacred land, 
between the Vindhya and the Himalaya,” 
indicates the ruling race and the boundaries 
of the kingdom held by them at the period 
that Amara Sinha wrote the Amara-koshn. 
Duryodhaua, son of rajah Hraupada of Pan- 
chala aided the Kaurava in the battle at 
Kurukshetra, as also did the king of Maga- 
dha. The poem of the Mahabharata con- 
tains 100,000 verses, each verse containing 32 
syllables. The groundwork of the poem, the 
Kaurava and Pandava war, contains 24,000 
verses. This leading story commences with 
Atri, a flash of light from whose eye produced 
the moon (which in Sanskrit is male), and 
that being was the ancestor of the lunar 
dynasty of kings. One of these kings was 
Paruravas, whose love for the heavenly 
nymph Urvasi, is detailed in Kalidasa’s drama 
Vikramorvasi : — his descendants in a direct 
line where Ayas, Nabusha and Yagati, the 
last becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. 
The line of Yadu acquired celebrity through 
Vasudeva and his sister Kunti or Pritha, and 
also through his sons Krishna and Balarama, 
who have become reputed as incarnations of 
the god Vishnu. Puru’s son was Dushyanta, 
who married Sakuntala, and their son was 
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Bharata. From Bhai*ata descended succes- 
sively Hastin, Euru and Santana, Santanu 
married Satyavati, already the mother of 
VyasR, but their children died without off- 
spring, and Satyavati then asked her son 
Vyasa to marry her widowed daughters-in- 
law, by one of them he had Dhritarashtra, 
born blind, and by another, Paudu,bora a leper 
or an albino. Dhritarushti a married Gandharl, 
and amongst their many children was Duryod- 
haua also called Suyodhana and Duhsasana, 
these were the Kaurava. Paudu married two 
wives, viz., Pritha, sister of Vasudeva and 
aunt of Krishna and Madri. By Pritha, ho 
had three suns, Yudhishthira, Bhima and 
Arjuna, by the latter twins, Vakula and Saha- 
deva and these were the Pandava, Both the 
Kaurava and the Pandava were related to 
Krishna, but the Pandava more nearly so, 
owing to their mother Pritha being aunt of 
Krishna. Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
hharata, is the reputed grandfather of both the 
Kaurava and the Pandava. It is the series of 
events, which happened in the lives of the 
Kaurava and Pandava, that forms the ground- 
work of the great epos of the Mahabharata, 
and they may thus be briefly related . 

Santanu had resided in Hastiuapur, the 
ancient Delhi, and after his demise, Dbritarash- 
tra was by seniority outitled to succeed. But 
as he was blind, ho resigned the throne in 
favour of his brother Pandu. The latter 
became a powerful monarch, but, after a while, 
having become tired of his regal duties, ho 
abdicated and retired to the forests of the 
Himalaya, to indulgo in his favourite sport, 
the chase. His brother Dhritarashtra, then 
resumed the reins of government, hut being 
blind, his uncle Bliishma governed for him and 
conducted the education of hrs sons. After a 
while Pandu died and his widow Pritha and 
her live sous returned to Dhritarashtru’s court 
to bo educated along with his own children, 
their cousins. But the -Pandava brothers 
were superior lads, and their cousin Duryod- 
hana out of jealousy tried to destroy them, 
first by poison, then at trials of arms : subse- 
quently, Drono, a brahman, who had taught 
tlie Kaurava, brought about a reconciliation, 
and the relatives unitedly attacked Drupada, 
king of Pauchala, who, principally by the Pan- 
dava’s aid, was defeated. On this, the blind 
king Dhritarashtra re.solved to pass over his 
son Duryodhana and named his nephew 
Yudhisthera, the eldest of the Pandava, to the 
throne, and their cousin Duryodhaua made 
another effort to destroy them, by burning 
them alive. This, also, they escaped, but 
they considered it advisable to conceal them- 
selves, which they did by assuming the charac- 
ter of mendicant brahmans and retired to the 
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forests. After sometime they wore informed Fandara, for this, was great, and they too 
by Yyasa that Drupado, king of the Panchala, after hearing also of EriSina’s death and of 
would moke his daughter Draupadi, queen of the destruction of Dwarka, resolved to abdi- 
atournemout, to be won by tlie most successful cate, and they all set out for Mount Meru, 
competitor, and she was won by Arjuna. On but all save Yudhishthira perished before 
this occurred a civil commotion, in whichDru* reaching it. According to the story, Yudhish- 
pada nearly lost his life, — but Draupadi went thira ultimately entered Indra’s. heaven and 
with the Paudava brothers and became their there found all the Kaurava relatives and his 


joint polyaiidric wife. 

At that time, chastity prior to marriage 
does not seem to have been adhered to, for 
Satyavati, who married Kuru, had previously 
born a son (the celebrated Vyasa) ; and, to 
an impetuous son, Pritha, aunt of Krishna, 
who subsequently married Paiidu, had previ- 
ously born a son Kama, in some miraculous 
manner : and, both Krishna and liai Rama 
are said to have associated with their sister 
before she was married to Arjuua, as ids 
second wife. After the touruement, the 
Kaurava and Panda va made peace, the former 
to reign at Hastinapur, the anedent Delhi, and 
the Pandavaat Khaiulavaprastha, the modern 
Delhi. Yudhishthra the eldest of the Paii- 
dava reigned so successfully tliat lie resolved 
to declare himself emperor, by the perform- 
ance of the Ilajasaya sacrifice. This was 
accomplished with much splendour, but 
Yudhishthra was afterwards involved by bis 
cousin Duryodhaua, in a game at dice, and 
Yudhishthra lost everything, kingdom, 
wealth, and his joint wife Draupadi. Dury- 
odhana offered to restore their kijigdom if they 
would exile themselves for thirteen years. Tn 
these thirteen years, they all took servieo 
with king Virata of Mutsya and ultimately de- 
fended him against an attack of Duryodhaua. 
On this account, Virata gave his daughter 
Uttara in marriage to Abhimanya, sou of 
Arjuna by Subahdru. In claiming restoration 
to their kingdom, at the close of the thirteen 
years, the Pandava first tried negotiations, 
offering to bo content with five small towns, 
and they ultimately resolved to fight it out on 
the plain of Kuru-kslietni, the rules of battlo 
being duly laid down. Tn the battlo that ensu- 
ed, and which lasted eiglitceu days, the Rau- 
rava lost successively all their chiefs, Dhishma 
on the tenth day, Droua on the fifth day, 
Kama on the second day, and their hist com- 
mander, Salya, was killed on the lirst day of 
his command. In these buttles some foul play 
was practised on both sides. After the close 
of the battle, Yudhishthira was elected heir 
apparent of the old blind king Dhritarashtra. 
But the latter, subsequently, abdicated and led 
the life of a recluse, along with his wife 
Gandhari, Pritha the mother of the Pandava 
and their uncle Vidura. Vidura soon died 
and all tho rest of the royal exiles perished 
in a forest coufiagration. The grief of the 


brothers. 

The Mahabarata contains, as an episode, 
the Blmgavadgita, a discourse on the Yoga 
philosophy. Both Professor Lassen and Mr. 
Wheeler consider that the Pandava story in 
tho Mahahharata conveys a history of India. 

Kritavarrnam, Aswatthama and Kripa were 
the three surviving Kaurava warriors, after 
the battle of Kurukslictra.— Westminster Re- 
vieWf April 1868 ; Wheeler* s History ^ 
hidiity the Mahabarata ; Bunsen* s Egypt* s 
place in Universal History^ VoL iii, pp. 
o58, .559, 689. 

KAURAVA. There were many Kaurava 
dynasties of Kashmir ; — kings of the Kaurava 
race ruled for 1266 years, with one of whom, 
Gonerdn, authentic history commenced in b. 
c. 2448. 

Lava' in 1709 b. c., was tho Loo of maho- 
niedati historians. 

Surendra, u. c. 1600, was contemporary of 
Rahman of Persia. 

Tlie Gonerdhya dynasty, 1013 years, or 
378 years after adjustment, W, 

The Aditya dynasty, 192 years. 

The Gonerdhya Line restored, 592 years, 
or 433 adjusted. 

Tli(* Naga or Karkota dynasty, 260 years, 
five months. 

Tho Utpal dynasty, 84 years, five mouths. 

The Rhotn dynasty. 

Tlie maliomcdiiu kings. 

Kashmir was annexed to the IMoghul em- 
pire. — Bunsen, Fol. In, pp 558-9, 589, 689 ; ‘ 
Westminster Review, April 1068, 

KAURI, Guz., IIiND., Tam. . 

Kauris, Dut., Okkm. Bncios: zimbos, Sp. 
Oowno, Kauri, Tam. 

Cons, Cjiuris, IJouges, Fu. I’ala-garni, „ 

Cori ; rorcehuic, It. Gavalu, Tel. 

A small slid I, tlie Cypriea moneta, tho 
cowrie shell, used in tho south and cast of 
India as money. 

KAURI, Hind. Cyamopsis psoraloides 
also Roylea elegans. 

KAURI ALA, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

KAURI BITAGIA, Uriya. A village ac- 
countant. 

KAURI BUTI,IIiND.Trichodesmaindicum, 
also Solanum gracilipes and Ajuga bracteata. 

KAURTE TREE of New Zealand, the 
Norfolk Island Pine, the Araucaria excelsa 
attains the height of 200 feet, and yields an 
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invaluable, light, compact wood, fi'^e from 
knots, from which the finest masts in the 
navy are now prepared,— /oAn’s Forest Trees 
of Britainy Vol. i, p. 72. See Kawore. 

KAURI JAL, also Kauri van, Hind. 
Salvadora ludica. 

KAURIS, Dut., Gbr. Cowrie. 

KAURKOAL ? Psoralen corylifolia. 

KAUR KIARI, SUT. Capparis spinosa, 
Linn, 

KAURU NU.CHI, Tam. ? Ju.sticia gan- 
darussa. 

KAUSALA or Kosala, is well-known 
from the buddhist authors, to bo tlie modern | 
Oudh (Ayodha) or Benares. | 

KAUSALYA, the favourite wife of Da- 1 
sfratha, and the mother of Rama and Laksh- 1 
mana. 

KAUSAMBI, see Sakya Muni. j 

KAUSIK, a tribe of Rajpoots, in con- j 
siderable numbers in Ghazipur, Azimgurh, and 
Gorakhpur, claiming dcseont from Kausika, 
the fathor of Gadhi, the founder of Gadhi, or 
Ghazi-pur.— Wilson's Glossary. 

KAUSTUBHA, an epithet of Vishnu ; 
also a sparkling gem, worn by that deity, 
elicited by the churning of the ocean : it is in 
some places taken as an emblem of the sun, 
but the pundits of the Carnatic do not admit 
of that allegory. 

KAUT, see Rajpoots, 

KAUTHAL, Bkng. Artocarpus integri- 
folius. 

KAUTITEK, Hind, of Paujab. A shrub, 
with useless wood, fit only for fuel. The 
blossoms are used in foo<l by the native.s. — 
CoL Lake^ Comnir., Jullr. Division. 

KAUTJOORIE, a river near Bulwuuta 
in Pooree. 

KALJTKOT. The north of the Nerbudda, 
from Kautkoto to Neinawur opposite llindia, 
is deemed by the natives partof Gondwnrrah ; 
and the inhabitants speak the Gondee dialect. 
— Malcolm's Central htdiay Vol. i, p. 14. 

KAUTOO PANDREE, Tam. Wild-boar. 

KAUTU, Hind. Tax us baccata. 

KAUTU-KUNKA, Mal. Anisochilus 
carnosum. 

KAUYIN, Bdkm. Diptcrocarpus turbi- 
iiatus. 

KAUZEE, properly Kazi or Kadi the su- 
preme civil judge in all mahomedan countries : 
ho still retains great powers in Turkey, though 
under the mufty, and among the mahomedan 
states in India he is the chief judge ; but in 
Persia the kauzee is considered as under the 
shaikh-ul-islam in all cities where that high 
office exists. In all patriarchal governments, 
particularly among the Arabs, the kauzee has 
great, power. The Imaum of Muscat, a power- 
ful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his 
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country, to appear before the kauzee, or 
judge, of his capital, if summoned by any one 
of his own subjects, who deems himself ag- 
grieved.— MaZeo/wj’* Bisiory of Persia^ FoL 
ii, pp. 248, 445. 

KA VA or Ava of Polynesia, an intoxicat- 
ing drink made from the Piper meihisticum, 
now almost ceased to bo used. 

KAVA, Beng. Coffea arubica, Linn, 
Coffee. 

KAVADl, Tam. Cowrie, Eng., Guz., 
Hind. The shoulder-stick in use for cariy- 
ing'weigbts, slung from the shoulder. 

KAVA L ALT, Tam., Mal. A village 
watch, a guard. In Tiiiuovelly a prisoner in 
custody. 

KAVALI, Tam., Tel.? Storculia ureus, 
Rojcb. 

KAVALUM, Tam. Sterculia balanghas, 
Linn, 

KAVANCIII or Syam,ali, Tel. Ilelicteres 
isora, Linn. 

KAVARA, Mal. A tribe in north Mala- 
bar, who make and sell bamboo mats, &c. 

KAVAROO, Tam. IClonsine coracana. 

KAVATAM PILLU, Tam. Andropogon 
citratum, also Andropogon scliaenanthus, Aiww. 

KAVERA, also Kasmir jaman, Sanb. 
Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KAVI. The great woi'k of Baron 
Humboldt, on the Kavi speech, has afford- 
ed tho important result that the resem- 
blances known to exist between tho lan- 
guages of the nations of tho islands in 
tlic P.*icific Ocean termed Polynesian, aud tho 
tribes of tho Indian Archipelago, Malacca and 
Madagascar, are not, as some persons have 
thought, the effect of casual intercourse, but 
are essential affinities, deeply rooted in the 
construction of these languages. The proofs 
of this assertion, and tho ultimate fact in 
ethnology which results upon it, viz., that tho 
races of people are themselves of one origin, 
arc shown in Humboldt’s work. I’he Papua 
lauguag(js, or those spoken by tho black and 
woolly-haired nations, arc, for tho most part as 
yctpincxplorcd, but tho dialects of the Papuan 
races often partake more or less of tho Poly- 
iie.«ian. Whether this arises from tho adop- 
tion by the Papua of tho Polynesian voca- 
bulary has not been determined, though most 
persons iiiclino to this last opinion. 11 ; is, 
however, now well known that some black 
nations have Polynesian dialects. The idiom 
of tho Fijian islanders, for example, is pro- 
perly a dialect of tho Polynesian language.— 
Dr. PrkJtardin Rep, Brit. Ass., 1847, 17 ). 
241-250, 

KAVIAR, Grb. Caviare. 

KAVILE, Tel. A book made of palms. 
KAVILE, or Erra puniki chettu, Cavel- 
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KAY.. 

]juin urens, ScL iS^ntf/.^Sterculia urens^ chief or owner of slaves dies^ one slave is said 
JS., iii, 145. . to be buried with him, to be his attendant in 

kAVl"i\ Duk., Hind. Fruit of Feronia the next world. They dwell on both sides of 
elephantum, or wood-apple. the boundary at Tounghoo, separating British 

KA VITA VRIKSA, Can. Feronia ele- Burmali from the Ava territory. They speak 
phantum. a dialect of "Pvfo.-- Mason, Burmah, pp. 92, 

KAVIT-KA-GOND, Gum of Feronia 642. 
elephautum. KAYA, Hind. A compound metal of 

KAVONDI, Terb. Pandanus odoratis- zinc, tin and copper, 
simus. KAYA, or Ka, see Karen, Kaya. 

KAVORIKI, Jap. Aloes wood. KAYAI-GYEE, Burm. Barringtonia spe- 

KAVVYA GUMMUDU, also Challa ciosa, TAnn, 
gummudu. Gmelina parvifolia, B. The KAYAN KAYO, Burm. Aglaia specta- 
word Kavammu means a churning stick. bilis. 

KAVYU, Sans. From kuvee, a poet. KAYANN, Tam. A Ceylon tree, about 

KAW, Hind, of Punjab and the Chenab. ten inches in diameter, and fourteen in height : 
OloaEuropjea, 0. feiTugiueaandO.cuspidata, it produces a fruit which is ofnovalue.-r- 
Olive ; the ban-kau. Hind, is Olea Europaia. Edye, Ceylon. 

KAWA, see Persian kings. KAYAN ? A tree of Mehra forest, Ab- 

KAWA, Quz., Hind., Mal., Pers., Pol. bottabad, Ilazarah.— Ca/. Cat Ex., 1862. 
Cotfea arabica ; Coffee. KAYAN. The. Kayau, according to Mr. 

KA-WA-KA, of New Zealand, Thuja Dalton, amount to 270,000 souls, and they 
doniana, Hooker. were greatly addicted to head-hunting. This 

KAWAL, Jav. Arengtt saccharifera, people inhabit the north-west of Borneo, 

Labill. in the interior of the country comprised 

KAWAN, Hind. Bassia, species. between the rivers Baram and Rajang, which, 

KAWANCH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. witlr the small rivers intervening, allow the 
Cowhage. Kayun access to the ocean. The mongrel 

KAWAR, of Panjal), Holarrhena anti<ly- Malays occupy the coast, ^nd the country 

senterica, fVall. between them and the Kayan is occupi- 

KAWASIIIR, a town of Kirman. See ed by eleven other tribes in number, each 
Bardasir. about 500, the majority of whom arc subject 

KAWA-SOB, Jap. Sweet flag. to the Kayau. The Kauawit tribe closely 

KAWF or Kaf, in the mythology of Persia, assimilate to the Dyak of Saribas, whose 
is the prison of the genii. There, in caverns, neighbours they are. The tribes Punan, 
they await the day of judgment, secured by Sakapan and Kajaman are the chief collectors 
the inviolable signet of Solomon. — Ben. As. of camphor and birds’ nests. The Kayau 
Soc. Jour., No. ii, of 1854. arc a nation of prostitutes, they are not so 

KAWID, Hind. Hordeum hexasticlium. passionately fond of skulls as to bequeath 
KAWILLI, Tam. In Animullay, Ster- them as fortunes to their children as is said 
culia guttata, Roxb. of the Dyak. They continue human sacri- 

KAWRI PINE, Agathis australis. flees, but to a less extent. The Kayan name 

KAWRIS, Gkr. Cowries. for God is Tanangan, whom they hold to bo 

KAWTHA, Maur. Feronia elephautum, invisible and supreme. The coal and iron 
Corr. fields of the Balawi or Rajang are more ox- 

KAWUL-GUTTI, Nympha?a lotus ; the leusive than any yet discovered on the island, 
seeds of the lotus, much used in inedici^p : From the river Baram, cpal is traced to the 
they are tasteless mucilaginous: said to upper parts of the Bintulu, and thence south- 
check vomiting, six inassee are a dose : also ward to the Rajang river, on the left bank 
roasted as food.— Ge«. Med. Top., p. 143. of which at Tujol Nang, there is a seam ex- 

KAW-WAS, or Cavass, Turk. A police posed upwards of thirteen feet in thickness. 

officer. This word literally moans an archer, Mr, Barns in Feb. 1 849, No, of Jour, Ind. 
reminding us of les archers de la sainte Her- Arch. See Kyann. 

raandade, some spell the word Kawas. — Bur- KAYA NAN in Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moul- 

ton's Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. i, p. 29. mein, Tavoy red- wood, Syndesmus Tavoyana, 
KAY, or Ka, a tribe who dwell east and is of maximum girth 20 cubits, maximum 
north of the Shoung, calling themselves Ka, length 15 feet. Very abundant on the sea 
but Kay by the Bghai, the red Karen calling coast, from Amherst to Mergui ; also on 
them Pahtoung, and the Burmese Gay-kho. banks of rivers in the pixivince of Marta- 
They are a pugnacious race. They rear the ban near the sea. When seasoned it floats 
silkworm and weave and wear silk. When a in water. It is one of the best woods in 
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KATATf 

the country for helves 5 tough, light, very 
durable^ plentiful : long in the fibre, neither 
liable to split nor to warp nor to break readi- 
ly« Used by Burmese for planes, spears, 
boats, stocks of guns and all kinds of pur- 
poses. This wood is of a most beautiful colour, 
a combination of pink, cream colour and 
red, ami takes a very high polish. Rccom- 
moudod for helves, handles of tools, hand- 
spikes and spokes of gun-earriages, and tim- 
ber wheels ; also for guii stocks ami planes. — 
Captain Dance, See Kyaiiaii. 

KAYAN-YANCI, Malay. A shrub at 
Bnwean, the fruit of whicli sells at Java at 
30 florins per picul. 

KAYA PKNDALAM, Tkl. Dioseorea 
trispata, i^., iii, p. 802. 

KAYASTH, Kayast’ha, Knit or Kacst, has 
twelve divisions, of which the Gaur Kayath is 
one. They are clerks and eo^jy ists, (heir hubi- 
tnal language is the Persian, they are largely 
einployetl as clerks and accountants al)oiit 
native courts. Tliey say that they sj)ring 
from Chatrgoputr, the secretary of Dhannn- 
raja. They are hindoos, generally worship- 
pers of vSiva. They allow their daughters to 
grow up before wedlock. Many of them 
drink to excess. Their features, physical 
form and colour arc more varied than those of 
any other section of tlio people called himloos. 
The Knit is acute in hu'^iness, active and pains- 
taking. Til northern India, they have adapted 
themselves to the British forms of adminis- 
tration and are nsernl servants. They have 
become in places considerable landed proprie- 
tors. In Bengal, they arc more numerous 
and form an aristocratic class, have proprie- 
tary rights ill the soil and cultivate a great 
deal. The Cliandrasena Kayath of Bombay and 
Poonali claim to be Kshatryu or descendants 
of rajah Cliandrasena, a rajah of Malabar. 
This the brahmans deny, and declare tliein to 
be of menial origin. They liave, however, the 
honorific name of Puroob (Purvoo, Probabu or 
master,) and are distinguished as Patavi uud 
Dawani Prahnhu. The Kayastha or Kaytli 
race of India, are usually employed by the 
Indian princes in the collection and records of 
their revenues, ami their character for a spirit 
of extortion became proverbial. They appear 
to have been particularly obnoxious to the 
brahmans. Kayastha i.s the Sanscrit name, 
but is proiiouncc3d in the dialects of India as 
Kayastli, Kayath, Kail, or Knyat, corruptly 
Koit. Among the Maratha people, the Kay- 
astha is said to be distinguished from the 
Kait by locality, the latter being peculiar to 
the north.— Wils. Glos . ; Toy Cart, p. 92. 

KAYAST’HA, Sans. From kayo, the 
body, and st’ha, to be situated. 

KAY AT ? a servile caste in the countries 
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east of Bengal, less impute than the Chau- 
dala. 

KA YAU, also Ta-Yau, BuEar. Excceca- 
rin agallocha, Linn. ■ 

KA-YAU, Burm. Cougea veIutina,?Fi^'4^ 
KAYE, Sir John Williiun, for many years 
occupied an eminent position in the world of 
English litemture, as a writer on Indian sub- 
jects. He went to India as u lieutenant of artil- 
lery. Within a, comparatively short time he 
wrote and pnhlishe<l two novels. IIo became 
then a regular eonlrihntor to n weekly literary 
journal issuing irom the Ilnrkaru press, 
and not long after he was installed an Editoi'- 
in-chief oi‘ the Bengal I/urkaru, retired from 
the army, and, during the remainder of his 
sojourn in India, eontinued its editor. In the 
course of his i-esearclies he met with much 
which he knew could not always ho mot with 
elsewliere. This suggested the idea of keep- 
ing a coramon-plaeo hook for noting all that 
was noteworthy, and making extracts with 
data and authorities, some of which appeared 
in the early numbers of tlie CalcnUa Bevietv, 
in the papers entitled the “English in India," 
ami some other <‘ssays of tljo sumo interesting 
scrie.**. He projected the Calcutta RevietOf 
of wliieh ho was proprietoi* and editor, with 
the active co-operation of such men as Dr. 
Duii; Mr. Marsliinan, the late Dr, Mackay, 
Henry Lnwrenee. — Mofussil ile, 

KAYJN, Kayin-knpas. Malay. Calico, 
Eno. 

KAY-KHE, Cooii-CiiiN. Millet. 

KAY-KHOAICA, Cocii-CuiN. Aristolo- 
chia imlien. 

KAYLA, Hind. Musa paradisiaca, 
plantain. 

KAYLULAll, Auaij. Tlie half hour’s 
siesta about noon. It is a sunnnt, and 
Mahomed said of it, “ Kiln, fa inna sh’ Sha- 
yatina Takil,”— “ Take the niid-dny siesta, 
for, verily, the devils sleep not at this hour.” 
“Aylulaii” is tlio sleeping after morning 
prayers, which eanses heaviness and inability 
to work. Ghaylnlah is the sleeping about 9 
a. m., the efl’eet of which is poverty and 
wretchedness. Kavlulah (with the guttural 
kaf) is sleeping before evening })rayer8, a 
pruetiee reprol»ate(l in eieiy part of tlie east. 
And, finally, Taylnl.di is sleeping immediate- 
ly after sunset, also eou'-idered liighly delri- 
ineiital.—Ba/ Yowls J'ilgn'magc to Meccah^ 
Vol. ii, p. 41>. 

KaY-ME, CooH'C III -v. Tamarind. 

KAYN, adjoining Herat, h the first Pcrsiau 
province to the west of I'^urra, and lies on the 
frontiers of the k ingdoin. 1 1 is cn ( irely inhabit- 
ed by mahomedaus of the shmh sect which has 
led the Toorkman trilies to seek for slaves in 
it during their chupao or forays. The inhabi- 
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KAYU DITNOUN'. 

tants are a timid race, and Jive in small fprtsi into it does not cause it to rot. On land or 
the number of wliich is veiy great. The under the earth it equally resiste the effects 
Kayn country is badly watered, and the her of the atmosphere and white ants, sodestruo- 
tree, ns in all arid countries, is common. Bir- tive in tropical Countries to most other kinds 
jind and Kayn are the principal places, and of wood. This valuable timber was former- 
the district is ruled by a governor of its own, ly an article of export, sought after by the 
whoso subjection to the king of Persia, how- Chinese ; and in those ports which they still 
ever, is complete, since he furnishes a quota frequent, continues a source of considerable 
of 3,000 or 4,000 infantry when called upon, trade.— Saratoak. 

— Papers East India^ Cabul and Aaffgha- KAYU-BKSSK, see Tin. 

9iistavt p. 135. KAYU BIDAUIUJ, Malay. A yellow 

KAYOMURS, sec Kararau. wood of Honioo, of a very agreeable odour. 

KAYPHAL, Guz., Hind. Nutmegs. It i.s ])lentirul, and being of a very hard 
KAYSAR. The Takht-i-Suliman, or Kay- and <lnial)lc nature, is much esteemed for 
ser mountain, is in the Sulimaiii range. It | posts of houses and other purposes under 
extends high and bold, and seems a collection ground : its pci fumc will ultimately rescue 
of inaccessible precipices. The mountains of this beaut ilul wood from its present degrada^ 
Kalabagb, containing the salt mines, arc on tion. — flow's Sarawak. 
the south, their isolated tops alone being KAY'IJ-BIN ? Buum., Malay. Terminalia 
visible above the horizon. On the north, the chehula, Reiz, 

Sulimnui range is tinihhed by the Pahar, or KAYU BINTANGUli. Several kinds of 
hills of Koh-i-Tak, and to the north-west is the poou of India grow in Borneo to perfcc- 
Koh-i-Koudi, which at times has a little snow tion, they are called by the natives biiitan- 
upon its summit. The Kay>ar mouutaiu gur, and are well known for their value in 
arises in front, in a southern direction. The ship-lmilding. One s(‘ei»is to he Calophyllum 
Shirami hills appear to dciscend into the plain, inophyllum. — Low's Sarawak. 
near Dhora Gliazi Klian. IMie heat on the KAYU BORA, Mai.ay. Kayn-boca wood, 
plains under the Sulimnni range is excessive. Amboyna wood, a valu(‘d ornamenlal wood, 
-^Vigne^s A personal Narrative, p, 3(5. and anotliei’, the Lingoa wood of commerce, 
KAY-TANII-YKN, Cocii-Cuin. Limes, arc the produce of the same tree, the Pteros- 
KAYTH, see Kayastha. perinum indienm. "J'he tree throws out 

KAYU, Malay, but also spelled Kaia ,* knotty excreseences or burrs, which are sawn 
wood : timber, a tree. off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to S inches 

KAYU-API-APJ, Malay. Khizophora thick, which arc mneli esteemed for such fancy 
gymnorhiza. Mangrove. I articles, as small boxes, writing desks, and 

KAYU AMBALLO, Mai^ay. A timber other oruarnental work. Of late years, its 
tree of the Archipelago, in Hawean. estimation seems to have decreased in Europe, 

KAYU-AKANG, Mai, ay. Cdiarcoal. I but it is still much valued by the Chitie.se. 
KAYU BALI AN. This wood, the most It i.s brought from Ceram, New Guinea, 
esteemed amongst the natives of Borneo, on Arm and other islands of the Molueeas. It 
account of its liardne.«s and durability, is call- resembles tlie hue of the yew, is very hard and 
od by them balean or kayn haleaii, the term full of curls, the colour being reddish brown, 
kayu, which means wood, being always pre- varying to orange. lu Singapore it Is sold 
fixed to the names of timber trees. T'ho by weight. 

balean is a tree of the largest size, and al- The Jdngoa wood is also known in com- 
though its wood i.s so hard as to be almost raeree as Amboyna wood, and very large slabs 
incorruptible, the tre(‘ is of quick and vigor- arc obtainable from the lower part of the tree 
ous growth : it is fouiul most abundantly in by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
the low damp forests iu the iieigld)ourhood of growths, Th (7 eaii thus sometimes be had 
the sea and of large rivers It i.s much used | as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
by the natives for po.sts of their houses, which durable, takes a cousid(M-ablo polish, is very 
amongst the Dyuk, are handed down from abundant and may l)e bad in any quantity.— 
father to son, for many generations. Many Great Exhibition of and M. E. Juries' 
specimens which must have been in the river Report. See Amlioyua wood, Liiigoa wood, 
for ages, are as hanl when cut as those fresh Pterospormum indicuiu. 
taken from the forest, and this timber is KAY"U BUNG NGAT? Cochin-Chin. 
rarely seen in a state of decay. The water Emblic myrobalan. 

worm (Teredo) is the only insect which at- KAY"U DUNGUN, grows on the banks 
tacks it when in the water ; and though its of rivers, and though the timber is soft, the 
channelling the wood must necessarily much large buttress-like supports at the base of 
weaken the post, the water being admitted the tree are very hard, and are valuable for 
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gtta carriages and other purposes : they 
would doubtless be useful in turneiy.-— iLow’s 
Sarawak, 

KAYU GAUBU, Malay. Eagle wood, 
Aloes wood, Aquiiaria ugallocha, Boxb., 
Agailocha wood. This is the Liguum Aloes, 
Agala-wood, Eagle-wooJ, uud Calumbak of 
oommerco. If ol good quality, it should melt 
in the fire like wax, yielding an agreeable 
odour. A very high artitieiai value is placed 
on the better qualities of this product by the 
natives of the east ; the Hrst quality selling 
at £40 16f. 8d. per 133.^ lbs. uvoird. at 
Malacca, the second quality at £‘Jo Ws. 0(/, 
per 133^ lbs., and the third quality at £3 2s\ 
Od. per 133^ lbs. See Aloes wood, Aquil- 
daria, Eagle wood. 

KAYU-JELU-TONG, is a large growing 
tree of Borneo, with verticillate leaves, and 
a bark whudi, on being wounded, emits plen- 
tifully a white milk, which is inspissated by 
boiling, but has not yet been discovered to 
be of any use. The timber it produces, 
though large, is not esteemed by the natives, 
on account of its early decay when exposed 
to the rain and sun ; it is white, and being 
very soft, and easily worked, it is much used 
by the poorer Malays for the sides of their 
liouses, wliich are protected from tlio raiu by 
the overhaugiug roofs. — Low's iSarawfik, 
KAYLT KAEUB, a close-grained and 
durable timber of Borneo, much valued by 
the natives, for boat-building purposes. — 
Low's Sarawak, 

KAYU KAPUB BAliUS. The timber 
of the Kapur barns, or true cumphor tree, is 
also highly esteemed : excepting wlieii charg- 
ed witli the valuable <lrug, it <loes not emit 
the camphor smell, as docs the timber of the 
Laurus campliora, of which the Chinese 
manufacture trunks and boxes, which, pre- 
serve whatever is put into them, from the 
attacks of insects of all kinds, particularly 
of the small ants, wliich are so troublesome 
in hot countries.— Sarawak, 

KAYU KU DRANG, a wood of Malacca, 
furnishes a yellow dye, sells at \2s, (jd, per 
133^ lbs. 

KAYU LAKKA, or Kayu lakali, of Singa- 
pore, a red dye woo«l, applicable to the same 
purpose as red sanders wood 
KAYU LAKKAli and Kerta Ambuk are 
woods of Malacca, burned as incense. 
KAYU-UEGl, Mal. Cassia lignea. 
KAYU-MANI8, «Jav. Cassia lignea, Bark 
of Cassia lignea. 

KAYU MARAKA, Sans. Ncrinra tinc- 
torium. 

KAYU MABAM, Tam., properly Koia 
maram. Psidium pyriferum, the guava tree. 
KAYO MARANTI, Malay. A quick- 
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growing timber tree of Borneo. In grain it 
resembles cedar, and, like it, is of a raddish 
colour. It is much valued for making pack- 
ing-cases, planks for the sides of house!, Ac., 
and when protected from the iveather it is a 
good and useful timber.— Sarawak, 
KAYU MENCABANG or Mencabaog 
Pinaug, is one of the trees whicK produce the 
vegetable tallow : it is plentiful in the forests, 
but would be more proH table for its fruit 
(which is small and produces good oil) than 
its timber, tliough for this it is also held in^ 
high esteem. The wood is close-grained, 
liard, of a reddisli colour, easily worked, and 
very durable. 'I'liis tree ditlers from the 
others which produce the vegetable oil, in 
growing to a much greater height. — Low's 
Saratvuk. 

KAYU MERBAU, is a fine durable tim- 
ber, very useliil in sliip and house-building, 
being easily worked uud very durable.— 
Loto's Sarawak. 

. KAYU MIDDANG BUNG A, a fawn- 
coloured wood of Singapore, not durable if 
exposed. — Cameron. 

KAYU MUNGRIS, is, while fresh, near- 
ly as hard as the iron- wood, and more diffi- 
cult to be worked, though it is very durable, 
but not so mucli so as the buleuu, or iron- 
wood, but is a large timber and a very fine 
tree, — Low's Sarawak, 

KAY^U NERI, IS a very iiard wood, 
growing with the mangrove in salt swamps, 
its timber, which lias a reddish appearance, 
is not largo but very abundant. 

KAYlJ-PUTKll, Mai.av. White wood. 
Arbor alba of Van Uunipb, the Cujuput tree 
orKayaputi tree ; Melaleuca eajaputi, Mason 
^ Roxb. Kayaputi-ka-tel, Kayaputi- 

tuilam, Tam. C'ajaputi oil. 

KAYU RASAK, a wood of Borneo; 
which resembles the bintangur, is close- 
grained, strong and tough, and is used for 
rudders, masts, and oars for the trading boats. 
— Low's Sarawak. 

KAYU KUN(iAvS, a red wood, handsomely 
veined, wliieJi takes aline polish, and is much 
used at Singapore for tlio purposes of furni- 
ture-making ; like the ebony, it is only the 
old wood iu the (jentre of the tree which is of 
a us(3ful colour. — Low's Sarawak, p. 61. , 
KAYU SAPPAN, Malay. Cassalpinia 
sappai), Linn., Roxb., IV. 4* 

KAYU SON A, Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago, much used at Buwean iu 
prahu and housc-buildiiig. 

KAYU UMUR PANJAONG, Malay. 
Literally, Tree of long life, grows on Dempo 
hill in Sumatra, it is about 6 feet high. 

KAYU-YNHDAN, or Kayhundahn, 
Cocn-CuiN. Sandal wood. 
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KAY-VANG-DEE, Cocg-Chin. Sassa- 
fras. 

KAY-VERU ; Kelwa-Bagu, Kaywuru, or 
Keveru, Tam. Eleusiue coracana, Garty 
Roxb, 

KAYtJ WALI KUKUN, a wood of Java, 
is equal to the kusarnhi in weight, and ex* 
ccedn it in hardness : it is employed for 
anchors, naves of wheels, machinery, &c. 

KAYU WRANG, or Bayur, a light and 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface 
must be well covered with resinous substances 
to prevent it splitting. 

E!AY YOUR, Burm. A tree of Moulmcin. 
Its wood is used as an ordinary building 
material.— Cci/. Oat. Ex, 1862. ^ 

KAYU-YNDIIAN, Coch-Ciiina. Sauta- 
lum album. 

KAZ, lIiNtJ. Goose. 

KAZ.A GADDA, Tkl. Urginea eoroman- 
delica, R., IV. Ic. Scilla indi<!a, Cor. R,, Vol 
4 ii, p. 147. The same name, however, is ap- 
plied to U. Imlicu and to Ledebouria Iiyacin- 
tlioides, which all grow abundantly together, 
on the sands near Musulipatam. 

KAZAK, Hind, A free-booter, one who 
plunders in a gang. See Kazzak. 

KAZAMEEN, a town, three miles north 
of Baghdad, and on the western baidt of the 
Tigris, inhabited at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century by about eight thousand Per- 
sians, who had been induced to settle there, 
on account of its being the buryiug-place of 
imam Mousa Kassirn (the father of imam 
Raza) and imam Mahomed Touky, — Kitnteir^s 
Qpographical AJemoiry p. 2. “3 2. 

KAZAN, the ancient capital of the Tartar 
mouarchs. The Tzereniish resemble tin; 
Tartars in their external appearance, and 
they also wear their haii short ; but their 
language is totally distinct, and they spring 
from a different origin. Tliey are the oiigi- 
nal inhabitants of the proviuc (3 of Kazan and 
0-so-ta-our-hnn or Astrachan. After the 
Russians had made tluMusclves masters of all 
these places, thi.s pe«q)lo still continued to 
occupy the country near Kazan, and they 
have now been in subjoetion to the Russian^ 
for many years. Kazan eon^isls of two di.s- 
tiuctaud separate towns, the one inhabited by 
the Russians, the other by the Tartars. The 
Gbrraaiis arc very numerous in Kazan, and 
have a club frequented exclusively by num- 
bers of their own nation. The Pagan tribes, 
called the Tcherimiss and the Morduin, 
constitute a very cousiderablj portion of tlie 
population of the province of Kazan, aud 
supply the town with wood hewn in the 
recesses of their native forests. Kazan is 
reputed in the Tartar annals as having been 
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the haunt of huge and monstrous serpents, 
some even with two heads ; and to the present 
day these reptiles still swarm in the fens and 
forests of this province. On the banks of the 
river Kanzanka, rises a mountain, the seat of 
an ancient monastery ; it is called Zilanto^ a 
corruption *of the Tartar words jilan, the 
serpent, taou, mount. A Tartar legend in- 
forms us that this mountain was formerly 
the place of retreat of a winged dragon. 
The fragments of nations that people Kazan 
and Astracljaii, the Russian, Tartar, Tchou- 
vusli, l\djerimiHs, Mordou, Votiack, Kalmuk, 
Kirghis, Bashkir, Nogai, and Kossack, each 
speak a language peculiar to its own tribe. 

— TimiereflVs Kazaiiy Vol. !,/>/>. 1,3,4, 
31, 34, 35, 72 ; Staunton^ s Narrative, p. 126i 

KAZ ERGON, once a cousiderablc place, 
now in decay, lies in a valley on the road 
from Bushire to Shiraz. The entire southern 
region of Ears, bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
is called the Garrnsjiir or “hot region.” It 
extends from the sea to the latitude of Kazo* 
roon, and runs parallel with the Persian 
Gull, from the banks of Ukj T^ib to the con- 
iines of Luristau and from Bushire, eastward, 
as fur as Cangooii, the tract is named tho 
DushtisUm or “ land of plains.” Tlie Tun- 
gistan, commonly pronounced Tungistoon, or 
“ narrow land,” is a small tract of land east 
of Busliire, Tho greater portion of tho 
people ol tho whole Gurmsair, consists of 
an iiidepoiideiit and lawless set, many of tho 
tribes being robbers by profession. A huge 
wall of nioiintaiii separates the Garmsair, or 
low region, from the Sardsair, or high table- 
land ot i er.sia. One of the most conspicuous 
of thc.se, is an abrupt lofty hill, named Ilor- 
niooj ; where coal is said to have been found. 

— Yule Cnthiufy Vol. W, p. 487. 

KAZr, or Kadi, Auau. The chief clerical 
judicial othcer of inahomedans. 

KA-ZONG-00, Burm. Batatas edulis, 
C/toist/. 

KAZWIN, Kashin or Kashwin, a cele- 
brajed town ot Persia, a liitlc to the west 
ot lelieran. Hie inhabitants are chiefly 
des< ended from those I'nrkish tribes which 
have long pastured their flocks ou the plains 
in the vicinity of that city. They almost all 
either cultivate the soil, or employ themselves 
in commerce with the people ou the shores of 
the Caspian — Malcolm's History of Tersia, 

I ot ii, p, (i. See Sava or Saveli, 

KAZWINI, an author so named from his 
native place, Kazvvin or Kasbiu in Persia, 
who lived and wrote between a. d. 1263 or 
127o (a, II, 661 or 674). His name was 
Zakariya, sou of Mahomed or Mahmud. Ho 
wrote the Ajaib ul Makhluqat, also the Asar- 
ul-Bilad, and according to M. Benaud, also 
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tlie, Ajaib ul BaMao, written iu Arabic nnd 
translated into Persian. . But Kazvini often 
names Mis’ar-bin-Mulialhil, a traveller into 
China, as the author of Asar-ul-Bilad. Kaz^ 
vini, died about 674 Hijra (or A. 0. 1275.) — 
£iliot*s History of India j Onselefs Tra^ 
velSf Voi. ii, p. 367. 

Iv A ZWON, Bukm. Batatas edulis, CAo%. 

KAZZAK, a great Tartar tribe now 
mingled with the Kalmuk and Kirgis, but tlic 
Kirgis and Kazzak seem mueh the same people 
ditfcriug only in location. The Kazzak pass 
the summer in the neighbourhood of ilussin 
and repair in winter to the neiglibonriiood of j 
Bokhara where they sell their sheep. The 
name Kazzak, written also Cossack, has been 
Variously derived, and some authors indi* 
cate a similar word in the Tartar language, 
meaning an armed man. Others go liiriher 
eastward for a root, and make it a robber. 
But in either sense it will suit the character, I 
the original mode of warfare of these arine<l j 
men being that of robbery, or plundering 
their enemies. In time of Avar the veal term 
of militaiy service, Avith the hereditary Avar- 
riors of the Don serving under Russia, ceased 
only Avith their lives or their capability ; but, 1 
in times of peace, four years avus the regular 
period of duty Avitli a regiment. Twenty- 
live years is the nominal extent of a Cossack’s 
military service ; hut the martial spirit and 
custom, make every man a soldier, when Avar 
cither approaches liis country, or rcijuires his 
arm to keep it at a <listaiice. A Cossack finds 
his own arms, clolliiiig, and horse. During 
the campaign of 1812, and for nearly four 
years afterwards, almost all the population of 
the Kazzaks of the Don, capable of bearing 
arms, Avere called ibi tli ; and about fifty thou- 
sand may be eomputed to have fallen iu that 1 
space of time. Tiio quota of force Avhich 
this branch of flic Cossack nation furnished 
to Russia, for Kuropeaii and Asiatic service, 
amounted then to eiglily regiments, each regi- 
ment uumhering from five to six hundred men. 
That of the Attamaii, Avhicli is the elite of 
the country, is calculated at tAVclvo hundred 
men. The men of the Don are mostly Avell- 
fttvoured, being robust, fair, and liandsoine. 
This happy exterior is a typo of tlieir hearts ; 
hospitable, brave, iioiiou ruble, and scrupulous- 
ly religious. The Cossack Avomen seem far 
inferior to the rnou in mental ability and 
in personal eudevviuents, also, certainly plain. 
The usual female appearance is .short stature, 
faces of strong Tartar feature, with eye.s, 
however, almost invariably lai’ge and dark. 
The stylo of dress is decidedly fashioned from 
the cast. A sort of chemisette (or small shift) 
of coloured linen, buttoned round the neck, and 
with sleeves to the wrist. A pair of trowsers, 
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of a similar stuff, are covered by a silk 
caftan, reaching as low us the ancles. This 
upper garment is fastened, fi'om the neck 
to the bottom of the waist, with buttons of 
small pearls, iu form and Avorkmauship like 
those in gold or silver from the Brasiis. 
The Avaist is hound Aviih a girdle, also orna* 
nicnted Avith pearls, and frequently clasped 
by a diamond buckle. The heads of married 
ladies are adorned Aviih, literally, a silken, 
iiiglit-cap, wliich Is wrapped about with a 
gaily-coloiiied banilkercbief, in the form of a 
tillct. The uimiarried (like the damsels iu 
Russia of ihe lowm* class) Avciir (he hair iu a 
long plait down (heir hacks ; hut with this 
difference from (be Russian girl, instead of 
a bum li of ribbons at (be (ermiiin(ion of the 
plait, the hamlkercliief, Aviili which the head 
is bound, twi^^s round the braid nearly to 
i(s end, somcdiing in (lie manner of the 
Corsican caps. — Porter's Trareis^Vol. i,p.33. 

KAZZAK 1, lIiNi). A ihiku or burglary, 
or highway robbery. — Uistoi y of the Punjab^ 
Vot. i, p. 143. 

KAZZILUASII, a term applied in Kabul 
and Herat to a Turk race, principally of the 
tribe of JuAvansliir, Avho Avere tixed in the 
country by Nadir shall/ Under (he kings of 
Kabul they served as body-giiiirds and still ' 
retain (heir OAvn language. Jn (he town of 
Kabul tiiere are pot haps ten or twelve 
thousand Kuzzillmsh. Their history has been 
often Avritten. When Nadir shah marched 
towards Dellii, ho had (wch’o thousand 
lighting Kuzzilbusli Avith him. Wlien ho 
quitted that city, on his ri'iurii, he left behind 
him tlin'e Imndred of these, Avlio Avith other 
troops, Avere directed to bring away his trea- 
sure, and follow him. They passed through 
Kabul ; but Avhen witliiii two days’ march of 
Kandahar, (hey heard of Ids death — and, a 
fcAV days afterwards, AIinuMl shah, Nadir's 
lienteuunt, iu i ivc<l himself, attended by five or 
six hundred Dumni,— he seized the treasure, 
and took the Kuzzilbash intp his service ; 
and his kiiul treatment of them induced 
others to come from tlie neighbourhood of 
Tabriz, Mush id, Kerman and Shiraz, in Per- 
sia ; Avherc the true Kuzzilbash exercise the 
professiou of horse-breeders, shepherds, and 
cultivators, d'here are now perhaps about 
teiilliouhand Kiizzilliasli in the city of Kabul, 
who arc ever iciady to <livnv their swords as 
nicr<*eiiaries. 'I'lieir leade/s are by far the 
most Avealthy, the most intelligent, and tlio 
mo-st influential men at Kabul. The Tajik 
arc the aborigines of tlie Kabul country, and 
are not Affghans . A lexandcr probably found 
tbem there, as fire- worshipper.'?, speaking San- 
scrit or Pelhevi. The Hazara, or Hazarajat, 
are so called from the innumerable taifab, or 
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tribes, iuto which they are ;(livided— bazar the Syah Munsoor, and they form the 
signifying in Pei'biau a thousand. They principal portion of the Kuzzilbash. They 
occupy the whole range of the Parapamisus, consist of 2,500 families, and occupy a sepa- 
or the mountains extending between .the rate quarter of Cabool, called the Chandoul, 
Hindoo Kush, or Caucasus, and the city which is surrounded by high walls. The 
of Herat, to within a few days’ march of Ufsheer are also Toork, and of the tribe to 
Kandahar. In appearance, they very much which Nadir himself belonged. There are 
resemble the Ghurka ; they liave the same 300 families of them who Jive iq a strong 
high cheek-bones, the same small eyes, very fort about three miles from Cabool. The 
little beard, and no doubt are of Tartar last division, the Moorad Khauee, is com- 
origin. The Ghurka, however, arc hiudoos ; prised of all the Persians who have from time 
whilst the llazaia are shiuh mahomedans. to time settled in this country. 1,500 ' 
General Ferrier tells us that the Persians families of tliein reside together under chiefs, 
inhabiting Kabul known by the name of Besides these, tliere are 700 others, a division ^ 
Kuzzilbash, form part of one or more of of the tribe in the fort of the Byat. Tliere 
the seven Turkish tribes that embraced the were about the year 1838, 4,000 Kuzzilbash 
party of shah Ismail, the founder of the families in ('abool, from which a force o‘i 
tribe of Saffavi. Tliis sovereign, to distin- from 4,000 to o,000 men -could be levied 
guish them from the others, gave them a on an emergency for the purposes of war. 
kind of red cap ; hence their name of “ licil The number has been generally considered 
head,” Kuzzilbash. These seven tribes were greater than this detailed statement, but 
Oustajalu, Chaniloo, Nikaloo, Baliarloo, Zool- the whole of the shiali population in and 
kadder, Kajar, and Afehur. Another writer, about Cabool is then included in the calcula- 
Mohuu Lai, relates that the bouses in Herat tion, and among these the lluzara would 
are numbered at 400, and they contain furnish twice as many men as the Persians, 
about 6,000 people. The major part are On Nadir shah’s assassination, many of the 
Bardurrani, one of the sunni sects. Those Persians fled from Cabool to their native 
of Shamlu, Afshar, Reshvand, Jami, Ishi, country, but Ahmed shah, Dooranee, who 
Yallo, and Takulbe, who follow the principles succeeded to the authority of Nadir, conci- 
of Ali, are small in number, and undergo liuted a portion of them whom he retained in 
many hardships from misgovernment. Qizal, his pay and fonml of cminimt service through- 
he says, means in Turki ‘red,’ and Bash, out his active reign, in which they became 
‘head.’ In the reign of shah Ismail, the an organised body, acting under a Khan who 
Qizal Basil! dividtsd themselves into the seven was directly responsible to the shah, while 
different sects mentioned aljove. The papers the Kuzzilbash themselves only acknow- 
laid before Parliament however redate that in lodged thcii* own chief. Matters seem to 
the beginning of the 18th century, the feeble- have continued in this slate for about 53 
ness of tlid Persian monuiThy exeitc<l the years, during wliieh the Persians acquired 
cupidity of the Alfghau raee, who overran such power that the kings found it necessary 
the fairer portion of that kingdom, and to favour them by large stipendiary allow- 
possessed themselves of Lpahnu. Their aiices, gi-aiited, iu some instances even to 
successes called forth the energies of NaUir, minors ; and, as the Siulozye monarchy de- 
who not only drove the ‘Affghans from dined, their support became indispensable to 
Persia, but aiiiicxetl the wliole of their own the pei-sonal security of the king. luthcreiga 
territories to his empin*, and, turning their of Shah Zamau, the chief of the duwansheer 
swords against India, with a mixe<l army of was put to »lcath, and from that time a want 
Persian and Affghaii, sac-ked it. During these of conridencc in the kings of Cabool, on the 
wars the conqueror deemed it t)oIitic to fix i part of the Kuzzilbash, is to be traced, till 
some native tribes iu the lands he had .subdued, j they almost cease to appear as a body in the 
and to this policy we owe the colony ofluttairs of the state. The superior intelli- 
Persiaus now settled in (Cabool, whh*h, when ! geiice possessed by all Persians readily befits 
first locatetl, amounted to le.-s than 2,000 them for employment among the Affghau, 
families. The people composing it consist and from war many became secretaries 
of three divisions: 1st, the «jiiwansheer ; (meerza) and stewards (uazir) to the differ- 
2nd, the Ut.-'heor ; and 3rd, the Moorad-kha- ent chiefs ; others took to agriculture and 
nee, the whole being designated by the merchandise, and some arc at present shop- 
general name of Ghoolam Khanee, or Ghoolara- keepers in Cabool. It would at one time 
i-shah, servants of the king. The Jawau- have been dangerous to entertain any Per- 
sheer are a clan of Toork from Sheesha. sian without their khan’s permission ; but 
There are various divisions included among with the loss of military employment, or 
them,! such as the Koort, the Shah Sumund, rather withdrawal from it, their pay ceased, 
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and the growing wants of many, drove tliem also more or less clothed with hair of a similar 
to the occupations stated, though a portion kiud. In stature, the Papuan is superior tq 
have always continued in the service of the the Malay, and the equal or superior of the 
ruler of Cabool. Since, the whole of the average European. The legs are long and 
Persians in Cabool are shiahs, and the national thin, and the Imnds and feet larger than those 
perauasion of the Affghan is .soouee,^the posi- of the Malay. The face is somewhat elongat- 
tion of the Kazzil bash was full of danger; it cd, the forehead flattish, the brows veiypro- 
was at any time possible to turn political minent, the nose is large, rather arched and 
dispute into religious difference, and there are high, the base thick, the nostrils broad with 
various instances in the history of the Cahool the apej turc hidden, owing to the tip of the 
monandiy, iu which these have threatened nose being elongated. The mouth is large, 
their very existence. At one time they were the lips tliick and protuberant. lie is impul* 
not afraid to live outside of the city, but sivc and denionsirative in speech and action, 
common interest has now led the whole of the his emotions and passions express themselves 
Persians to congregafe together as the best in shouts and laughter, in yells and frantic 
means of warding off danger. They would leapiugs. Women and children take their 
have willingly left the city of Cabool and fixed share in every discussion. The Fopuan has 
themselves at a distance like the Ufsheer, ill a much vital energy? In the Moluccas, 
detached fort. The Persian themselves are Papuan slaves are often promoted to places of 
therefore intently bent in adding to their own considerable trust. He decorates his canoe, 
strength by intrigues around them, and though his house, his domestic utensils with elaborate 
their military influence has declined, their carving. They are often violent and cruel 
power in this way is more considcrahle than towards their children. The Papuan is black- 
before ; since every man of rank has Persians skinned, frizzly-haired, bearded and hairy- 
for his secretaries, and all the homo and bodied, Jong-faeod, has a large and prominent 
foreign correspondence is iu their hands, by nose, and projecting eyebrows, bold, impe* 
which their influence ramifies in every direc- tuous, excitealde and noisy, joyous, laughter- 
tion. The Baharloo are one of the seven Tur- loving and displays his emotions. If the 
kish tribes that supported shah Ismael, one of tide of Kuropenn civilization turn towards N. 
the first of (he Suffavean kings of Persia, about Guinea, the Papuan like the true Polynesian 
A.D. J500. They wear the red cap, and are part of tho fnrthe.st isles of the Pacific will no 
of the Kazzilbash, — Vir/ne's Personal Narra- doubt become extinct. A warlike and oner- 
tive, pp. 167-169 ; Ferrier^s fJis. of AffghanSf gclic people who will not submit to national 
p. 70 ; Mohnn Lai's Travels, p. 26d ; Pa- dependeneo or to domestic servitude must 
pers East India, Cabool and Affghanislan, disappear before the white man. A race 
i8o9, 40-41. See Kajar. identical in all its chief features with the 

KBARRA, Hind, Capparis spinosa. Papuan, is found in all tho islands as far east 

KCHUR, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. as the Fiji. Mysol and Waigiou are Papuan, 

KDRUM of Bahar. Ambari, Hibiscus mixed partly from Gilolo partly from New 
cannabiuus. Guinea. Pai udisea rubra, tfie rare red paradise 

KE. The whole of the great i.sland of New bird, and Ptilonopus pulchellus, a lovely little 
Guinea, also the Ko and Aru islands, with dove, occur here. Alfura is written Alfora, 
Mysol, Salwatty, and Waigiou are inhabited Alafora, Arafura and Halufora. According 
almost exclusively by tho typical Papuan, and to Mr. Crawfurd it is from the Arabic al and 
the same Papuan lace extends over the fora. Mr. Jh'kmore says that the Alfura 
islands east of New Guinea as far as tho people of Ceram have crisp but not woolly 
Fiji Islands. The people on tlie coast of New hair like the Papuans, and he regards them as 
Guinea are in some places mixed with the a divihion of the Malay. He states that at 
browner races of the Molucca.s. In the typi- Ceram the custom of liead hunting prevails 
cal Papuan, tlic colour of the body somewhat amoiig.st the Alfura.— M'allace, Vol. ii, pp, 
varies : genemlly it is a deep sooty brown or 277, 284 ; Bikmore, p. 204. 
black, somewhat approaching, but never quite KEA, Bkng. Greou-spined screw-pine, 
equalling, the jet-black of some negro races, Paiidanus odoratissirnus. Kea-phool, is the 
but it is occasionally a dusky-brown. The flower. 

hair is harsh, dry and fiizzly, growing iu KF^ADIE, or perhaps, Headie, tho Malay- 
little tufts or curls, which iu youth are very ala name of a tree in tlie forests of Canara. 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out It grows from eighteen inches to two feet in 
to a considerable length forming the compact diameter, and from thir ty to fifty feet high, 
frizzled mop, which is the Papuan’s pride and It is a close-grained wood, and is said to be 
glory. The face has a beard of the same durable ; but it is rather scarce. — Edye^ Jf. 
frizzly hair, and the arms, legs and breast are and C, 
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KEA KAIDA, Beno. Pandanus odora- 
tififtimus. 

KEANG-WHANG, Chin. Turmeric. 

KEANG-SE ia the eastern portion of the 
ancient province ofKeang-nmi, or Nan-kin, as 
known to Europeans ; this ancient province 
was estimated to embrace a surface of 81,000 
square miles, and its population was seventy 
millions. Keang-se, in extent, is about three- 
iifths of the ancient province, and its popula- 
tion is upwards of thirty-seven millions. The 
imperial canal traverses the whole extent 
fi-om north to south, an<l the Yang-tsze-Kang 
from east to west, afTordiug ready means for 
the transmission of merchandise, to and from 
all parts of the empire. Another estimate is 
27,000 sq. miles, and its population upwards 
of tliirty inilliotis. 

KEAOU-CIIING. The Chinese division of 
the day is as simple as the English and not 
much unlike it. The (yhinesc begin the day 
an hour before midnight, atid divide the 
twenty-four hours into twelve parts of two 
hours each. Instead of nuinhering their 
hours they give a difrerent name to each 
period of two hours ; the names and corres- 
ponding time, according to the English mode, 
are as follows : — 


T8zo....m11 

to 

1 Morning. 

Woo.. 

.11 

to 

1 Arternoon. 

Chow.. 

1 

to 

^ ,1 

We .. 

. 1 

to 

3 „ 

Ylu 

.. 3 

to 

3 n 

Shin 

. 3 

to 

0 » 

Maou.. 

.. 5 

to 

7 „ 

Yew . 

. 5 

to 

7 

Shill.... 

.. 7 

to 

9 „ 

SCO 

.. 7 

to 

9 

Sze 

.. 9 

toll „ 

IJae . 

. 9 

to 

n „ 


The word Keaon is added when the hour of 
each period is intended, and Ching for the last. 
Thus, Keaou tsze is 1 1 at night, and Ching tsze 
12 at night *, Keaou ('how 1 iu the morning, 
Ching Chow, 2 &c. The word K’hih 
“quarter,” is usc<l after tlio hour with the 
numerals yili 1, 2, or sau 3, to subdivide 

the hours into quai’tcrs, wliicli is the smallest 
division commonly employed : example, ching 
maou yih k’liih, a quarter pastO' ; keaou woo 
urli k’hih, lialf past 11. 

KECO, Beng., Hind. Costus speciosus. 

KEDAH or Quedah, callc<l iu Siamese 
Muaug Sai or the Sai kingdom, occupies from 
the 5th to the 7tli degrees of north latitude and 
has the Straits of Malacca on the west. The 
purest Malay is written and spoken in 
this state, being often, iu the Archipelago, 
influenced by mixture with other tongues. 
It extends from the Trang river iu 7* 20* N. 
to the Krian, in 5" 10' N,, which separates it 
from Perak. The Trang formerly divided it 
from Siam. Interiorly, is a chain of moun- 
tains, running down iho middle of peninsula. 
The water on the Quedah coast is very sliallow 
and ships must keep a considerable oflSng. 
The highest detached hill on the Quedah 
main is Guuong Gerai, or (Juedah Peak, 
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a mass of granite, whose summit is estimated 
at 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
According to Dr. Ward, north of Quedah 
Peak is an immense plain, almost level with 
the sea, covered uear tlu* coast with rising 
mangroves. Kedah is intciv>ting to ethnologists 
from the several tribes within its limits. 
Of these, the Semang and Lhlai are found in 
the forests of the north ; the Kuyet Utau, tho 
Jakun, Sakkye, Halas, Bchuulus and Besisik 
iu others to the south ; while the Akkye 
or Rayet Lnut (lit. ])eople of the sea) dwell 
upon the shores and islets of the peninsula. 
Wherever scattered, they live totally apart 
from the Malays, and difler from them widely 
in person, habits and religion ; iu short, are 
of a much lower grade in ilie scale of civiliza- 
[ tion. Tlic Malays themselves somciimes class 
the various tribes under oiu^ general and 
I expressive appellation, that of Orang Beiiua — 
men of the soil. Thiy denominate the four 
I original chiefs of the Henna “ Nenek” or 
our ancestors ; many of tlieir own chiefs 
derive their des(?ent from them, and bear 
a Beiiua title. Tho elders of the Boiiua 
[ exercise considerahle inilnenco ov(‘r the elec- 
tions of the Malayan punghnlu. T1 i( 5 punghnlu 
of Rumbowc is chosen alternaU'ly from a 
Jakun tribe (the Bodoanda Jakun) and a 
Malay tribe : the names of iulaiid places 
are cliiotly Benna terms. There is a strik- 
ing resemblance in feature, between the Boniia 
and the Malay, and scarcely less in their 
respective languages. Opinions, as to their 
identity in favour of tlic atfirmnlive hypo- 
thesis are entertained by many of the Benua 
and Malay themselves. But from what 
branch of the great family of mankind tho 
Benua .'Spring, ti'aditiou is almost .silent. 
Their general physical appearance, their 
lineaments, their ini])atipnce of control, their 
nomadic habits, n few siniilnrilwn iu customs, 
which will bo cursorily noticed as we proceed, 
all point to a Tartar extra(!tion. 

The Udui tribe is little known — many 
Malay believe they are a class of Jakun ; 
while others aflirm that they are a colony 
from some foreign country : the Tuanku 
Putoh of Rumbowo informed Newbold that 
tho Udai are a race of savages, thinly scattered 
over the states of Jellabu, Pahang, Tringanu 
and Quedah, and resemble iu feature, the 
darker variety of Jakun. Their size is 
represented ns smaller, and their habits more 
savage. According to Sir S. Raffles and Mr. 
Audersoii, the Semang of Quedah has the 
woolly hair, protuberant belly, thick lips, 
black skiu, flat nose, and receding forehead of 
the Papuan : this is a little at variance with 
the statements of the natives, who aflirm 
they differ but little, as just mentioned, from 
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the Jakuii. Mr. Audersoa describes the 
Semang of Perak, as resembling those of 
Qoedah in personal appearance, but speaking 
a diderent dialect. They possess, he says, 
the same curling black hair, are a little 
darker in colour, and have not the thick 
lips of an African : they subsist by hunting, 
and make huts of the branches, and cloths of 
the bark of trees, shunniug the haunts of 
more refined beings. They are numerous 
in Quedah, and reside generally on or near 
mountains, such as those of Jerrei and Juru, 
and are found in Tringauu, Perak, and Salaii- 
gore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves 
and branches. Their clothing is a scanty 
■covering made of the bark of trees : some* 
times a cloth obtained from the Malays. 
Birds and beasts of tlio forest, wild roots 
and yams, constitute their food : they wor- 
ship the sun. The Malaya have an idea, 
that, when a Semang dies, the body is eaten, 
and nothing but the head interred ; a custom, 
which, if it exists, reminds us of one preva- 
lent among the Issedoues, a tribe of ancient 
Scythians, who after feasting on the body 
of the deceased, preserved the Iiead, carefully 
removing the hair. The Semang women 
like those of the ancient Massaget^p, and 
the more modern Tartar Kic-Kia-sso tribes, 
are said to ho in common like their other 
property. They have chiefs, or elders, who 
rule the different tribes, Xeddali is a flat 
and fertile country on the peninsula, famous 
for its breed of turtle-doves, delicious footl for 
the epicure. When the Kedah prince ceded | 
Pinang to the British he represented himself 
as independent, and as such was treated by 
the English. At the base of a raiigo of hills 
which bound the broad valley of Quedali on 
the nortli, the river Parlis discharges itself 
over a bar into the Indian ocean. Thej 
river at its mouth is divided by a small 
island half a mile long, into two branches. 
This island is callpd “ Pulo Quetam,” or Crab 
Island, by the natives. Kedah peak is 
3,897 feet high. Mr. Logan inforras us 
that the elevations given by Newbohl for these 
peaks (5,693 and 5,705 feet) are mere guesses. 
— Osborne's Quedah, p. 95 ; Hooker and 
Thomson' s Flora Indica ; Ind. Arch., Vol. 
p. 58 ; Newholfl's British Settlement, Vol. 
ii, pp. 362-379 ; 2, Sonnerat, Vol. ii, /?. 177 ; 
St. John's Indian Archipelago, Vol. ii, p. 
107. Sec Papuan. 

KEDANGU, Maleal. Scsbauia iEgyp- 
tiaca, B^rs. ^shynomene sesban, Linn. 

KEDARIVATA, a fiist for women in 
honor of Isvara. 

KEDARNAT’H, a hindoo shrine devoted j 
to an incarnation of Vishnu and situated ^ 
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within the Himalaya. Its rawal, like him 
of Badarinath, is a Malabar brahman* Pil- 
grims were wont to devote themselves to 
destruction here, by pracipitating themselves 
from the summit of a small rock or, by pene- 
trating within tho Himalaya until overwhelm- 
ed with suow. It is at the source of the 
Kalee-Guuga, a stream far smaller than either 
the Bhagirutteo or Alaenunda, which joins 
the latter at Rooder-prague. — Fraser's Himor 
laya Mountains, p. 381 ; Dr. H. H. Wilson's 
Hindoo Sects. 

KEDAWUNG, a wood of Java, whitish 
and niod(‘rately hard. 

KEDER, Auab. Pandauus odoratissimus. 

KEDGEREE, a hamlet on tlio left bank 
of the Jlooglee river in L. 21“ 50' 8" N. 

KEDR, Rus. Coder. 

K ED RON, a brook in Palestine, crossed 
by a bridge of one arch, loading to the gar- 
den of Gethsemane. Kedron is a Hebrew 
word, signifying ‘‘ darkness or sorrow.” 
Gethsemane is another Ilebrow word, signi- 
fying “ wine-press.” On passing over the 
brook Kedron, and, leaving tho Valley of 
Jelioshnphnt on the right hand, tho visitor 
ascends tho Mount of Olives. — Robinson's 
Travels Balestine and Syria, Vol.}, pA2\ ; 
Skinner's Overland Journey, VoL i, p, 210. 

KEDISII of Galiileo was a bSst or refuge 
city. See Bfist. 

KEE, Burm. Syndesmis tavoyana, of 
Wallicli. 

KEEAII-NAN, Burm, In Tavoy, a strong 
crooked wood, used for stocks. 

KEIMIAR ? Uria ? A tree of Cuttack, 
a hard useful wood for mallets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and would, 
perhaps, make up strong furnituro.— Ca/, 
Cat. Ex. m2. 

KEKRA, Hind., are the carapaco shells 
of crabs, properly Keukra, a crab. 

KEEKUR GUM, produced by Vachellia 
furnesiana— a variety of Gum Arabic. 

KEEL, Hind. ? Tar, dammer. 

KEEL A alsoMekh, Guz., Hind. Nail. 

KEELING ISLAND, in tho Indian ocean, 
south of Sumatra. Here, Mr. Darwin found 
evidence of subsidence, earthquakes have been 
repeatedly felt : on every side of tlio lagoon, 
ill which the water is as tranquil as in the 
most sheltered lake, old cocoauut trees were 
undermined and falling. The foundation posts 
of a stone liouse on tlio beach, which the in- 
habitants said had stood, seven years before, 
just above high water mark, were then daily, 
washed by the tide. Keeling island is also 
called Cocoauut island. Tho Cocoanut crab> 
the Birgus latro, hermit or robber crab of 
Keeling islands, is a kind of intermediate link 
between the short and long-tailed crabs, aR 
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bwrli a great resemblance to the Paguvi* It 
dwells in deep burrows. Mr. Darwin observ- 
ed their habits iu tlielCeeliug islands, and found 
that they live ou the cocoauuts that fall from 
the trees. The story of their climbing these 
palms and detacliing the heavy nuts is merely 
a story. Its fi’ont pair of legs are terminated 
by very strong heavy pincers the last pair by 
others, narrow and weak. To extract the 
uourislimeiit, it tears off the fibrous husk, fibre 
by fibre, from that ond in which the tlireo eyes 
are situated, and then hammers upon one of 
them with its heavy claws until an opening is 
effected. It then, by its posterior pincers, 
extracts the white albuminous substance. It 
inhabits deep burrows, wliero it accumulates 
surprising quantities of picked fibre of cocoa- 
nut husks, ou which it rests as on a bed. Its 
habits arc diurnal, but every night it is said 
to pay a visit to the sea, perhaps to moisten 
its branchim. It is very good to cat, and tlie 
great mass of fat accumulated under tlio tail 
of the larger ones, sornetimos yiedds, when 
melted, ns much as a quart of limpid oil. 
They are esteemed great delicuei(*s and are 
fattened for the tabic. — Figuicr ; Viknwre, p. 
149 ; Darwin^ Voyage, 

KEEMNA, Blum. Laurus, species. 
KEEMUKO ? Coccnlus jmimatus. 
KEENA, StNciii. Calopliyllimi bnrmanni, 
Wight. Keena oil is obtained from the seeds 
of different specie.s of Calophyllum. 

KEENJLTL ? Maiik, Tcrminalia ainta, 
Ainslie. 

KEEN-WE-WA^X, Singh. Calamus 
rotang, Linn. 

KEE-OW ISJiAND, iu the Canton river, 
is seven miles west of Lintin. 

KEERA, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 
KEEUAT, Bkng. Gentiana cherayta. 
KEERA Y, 1 rAM. Tribulus terrestris. 
KEERDAiAlANA, of Bombay. Couium 
maculatum, Limu 

KEERNI, Can. Canthium parvifioruni. 
KEKRNI KA TIIAL, Duk. Mimusops 
hexandra. 

KEERSEL, Maiir. Biguoniu chelonoides, 
Linn. 

KEERTAR HILLS, running parallel with 
the Juttiel, more to tho west, between 25* 50', 
26* 40, nud about (i7“ 40', The average 
height is probably below 2,000 ft. 

KEERTEE CHANDRA, Sans. From 
koeriee, fame, chandra, the moon. 

KEERTANA, Sans. From kreet, to pro- 
duce harmony. 

KEESHOORIYA ? Wedelia calendulacea. 
KEESIIOORIYA, Eclipta erecta. 
KEESNEE, a river 13| miles from Mu- 
zuffurnuggur. I 

KEESU, Hind. Butea frondosa. 
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KEPFI, a green and yellow-striped ker- 
chief worn on the head by the Jehen tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs at Yambavi. — Mrs, Rllwood's 
Letters 

" KEFFING ISLANDS. This little group, 
in the Molucca sea, is encircled by very 
extensive reefs prejccting into deep water, 
rendering it dilficnlt of approach. The 
Cachelot or, spermaceti whale abounds in the 
ocean, and might support an extensive fisher}'. 
Some of tlie islets are low, sandy, girdled by 
reefs, ami, as in Ghissa, with a Ingopn in the 
centre, absolutely swarming with fish, while 
tho shores ore peopled by ducks and snipes, 
Keffing is also called Pulo Manok or Bird 
Island and lies midway l)etween Ceram and the 
Serwatty group. It is a high solitary mountain#) 
resting on the bosom of the sea, with a trun- 
cated cone, desert, and the refuge only of 
myriads* of birds, which deposit such vast 
quantities of eggs, that many of the natives of 
the neighbouring isles visit tho place and sub- 
sist for whole days on this wliolosomo food. 
Sulphur is also fouud on the rocks. The little 
communities existing in these scattered groups 
present curious phases of social life. Dwelling 
in houses oixjcUnl ou posts, they iu many 
instances surround tludr villages with rough 
walls of coral, occasionally carry iug a similar 
fortification all along the shore. Many indica- 
tions among tlu'm prove the existence of 
piracy, besides calico and china-ware. Slaves, 
nutmegs, trepang, tortoiseshell, and edible 
birds-nests, are bartcrial for powder, shot, 
muskets and small cannon, and betray tlie 
inclination of the people to the use of arms. 
Many of them, ajiparently peaceful traders, 
are secretly addicted to jiiracy, though some 
bear a character for innocence and love of 
industry altogether inconsistent with this 
pursuit, Among those are the inhabitants of 
Motir, a gentle, tranquil, sober tribe, following 
the occupation of potters, and supplying the 
neighbouring islands with vessels and 
utensils of various kinds made of red clay ele- 
gantly moulded and of good quality. These 
compete in the markets of tho Molucca sea, . 
with the plates and pans brought by the 
traders of KetTing from the Ki Islands. — 
Kolff^s Voyage of the Daourga^ pp. 220, 

3 15 ; Darwin's Coral Reefs ; CrawfurePs 
Ind. Arch.^ Vol. iii, p. 447 ; 7'emminck, pp, 
111, 307 ; As. Journ., p, 336 ; St. John*s 
Ifidinn Archipelago, Vol. i, p, 142, See Kci, 
KEG-FIG, Diospyros kaki. 

KEHJOOR, Hind. Properly Khajur, tho 
date tree, Phaenix dactilifera, also the date. 
KEHL-KANG, Singh. Plantain. 

K£I, this group of islands adjoining the 
Arru islands, is inhabited by the Arafura 
race, and tho word Key, Koi or Ki is prefixed 
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to the names of all their villages* Tbe^great 
Ket is about the siae of Tanaheka, an island 
near Macassar. The men profess maho- 
medanism, but eat hog’s flesh, aud the islands 
produce Maratigo and Banyaro woods, well 
adapted for masts, lu the island of Dori, the 
Papuans are called Myfore. The tA‘Q about 
5 ft. 3 inches high, few attain 5 feet 6 inches. 
They wear their crisped hair its/iill length, 
aud generally uncared for, which gives them a 
wild, scared appearance. The men, not the 
women, wear a comb. Amongst the Arafura 
or Papuan of Kc, the women are not secluded, 
the children arc merry, noisy, and have the 
nigger grin, aud amongst the men is a noisy 
confusion of tongues ami excitement on every 
occasion. The Ki are a group of ten islands, 
forming tho northern of the south-easterly 
islauds. The natives are industrious and 
are .great boat-buiklers. Tho Carpophaga 
coQcinua occurs there, also in Banda where it 
is called the nutmeg pigeon. Tho islauds are 
covered with luxuriant forests. It is occupied 
by two races, ouc of them the Papuan who 
make coconiiut-oil, build boats and make 
wooden bowls. Their boats are from small 
planked canoes to prahus of 20 to 30 tons 
burthen. They build the skin first and after- 
wards fit in the knees and bonds and ribs. 
Money is not used but every transaction is in 
kind. The Papuan wears a waist cloth of 
cotton or liark. ITio other ra<*e are maho- 
medans who were driven out of Banda aud 
wear cotton clothing. They arc probably a 
brown race, more allied to Malays, but their 
mixed descendants liuve great varieties of 
littir, colour and features, giiuluating between 
the Malay and Papuan tribes. The Cypho- 
gastra ealtipyga, a beautiful species of the 
Buprestid.T, occurs here ; also the butterfly 
orchis, Phalasuopsis grand) flora, and two 
large beetles, Therales labiata, aud Tricondyla 
aptera. T. labiata is ever on the watch, and 
from time to time emits an odour like otto 
of roses. T. aptera of the Malay islauds 
resembles a large aut more than an inch long 
and is of a puiple-hlack colour. It is wingless. 
— BikmorCf p. 243 ; fFallacCy Vol. ii, pp. 
103, 114, 11 5. See Ko. 

KEIBT, Pkus. Ape. 

KKIFIET. The aba or eainaline, as it is 
styled in the Persian (julfaiid the Keifiet, are 
worn in Oman, by all classes. It is a broad 
kerchief, striped green, r(;d, and yellow, 
having the sides hanging down, with knotted 
strings appended to them, serving by their 
motion to keep off the flies, which are here 
excessively troublesome. — Wellsted^s Tra- 
vels^ Vol ii, p. 210. 

KEIGHWAD, see Tin* 

KEIM, Hind. Nauclea parvifolia. 
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KEINT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa; «Baii 
Eeinti, Hind, is Edwardsia mollis. 

KEIRBI) Hind. Pinus excelsa, 

EEISH ISLAND is almost flat, and 
yielding a few date trees. The goats on, this 
island were consecrated to Venus and Mer- 
cury, in the time of Alexander, when Near- 
chus, with the Grecian fleet, cast anchor here: 
for tho Catasa of bis journal, (preserved by 
Arriau) is Keis or Keish iu the nomenclature 
of oriental geography. It is, however, said 
to have been named iCeisli since the tenth 
century, wheu one Keis, the sou of a poor 
widow, in Siras, embarked for India, with his 
sole property, a cat. There ho fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was so 
infested by mice or rats, that they invaded 
the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Keis 
produced his eat, tho noxious atiimals soon 
disappeared, and magnificent rewards were 
bestowed on tho adventurer of Siras, who 
returned to that city, and afterwards, with 
his mother and broLliers, settled in the island, 
“which, from him, has been dciromiuated 
Keis, or, according to the Persians, Keish.’* 
In countries widely separated, and iu various 
languages, tho same .story has been redated. of 
difterent persons. — Ouselep*s Travelsy Vol 
i, p, 170. 

KEITHA, Hind. Pyrus variolosa, 

KEIVAN, the Chaldee Saturu. ’ 

KEJ, the most western of tho Kelat terri- 
tories. Kej is called Mekran, — sometimes 
also Kej Mekran, and is supposed to bo the 
Gedrosia of the Greeks. It is inhabited by 
many tribes of whom the Gitcliki is the most 
numerous, but about half the population is of 
a sect of mahomeduijs called Ziggar. The 
maritime and fishing population of the little 
ports on tho coast of Mekran from Sanmiani 
to Charbai, are dcnoiniimted Med, and com- 
prise four divisions, the Guzbiir, Ilorraari, 
Jellar-fye, and Cljelmar-zye. Although often 
overrun by armi(‘s from Kelat, its subjec- 
tion has been more nominal than real. A 
treaty was made with tho naib of Kej, 
faqueer Noor Mahomed, of tho Bezuujo 
tribe, iu I8b2, by which ho agreed for an 
annual subsidy to ])rotect the IMekran tele- 
graph which passes through his territories. 
The subsidy granted was Kupecs 6,000, of 
which Rupees 1,000 are paid to the chief of 
Pusnee. If the term Kej wa.s in use anciently, 
it is likely to have given rise to the name 
Gedro.sia. — Benneil’s Mc??toirf p. 183 ; Trea* 
tiesy Engagements and Sumtuds, Vol vii, 
p. 85. 

KEJU, Malay. Cheese. 

KEKAR or Safed Kikar, Hind, Acaifiia 
leucophlcca. 
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KEKIK. In Iflt. 1* 83' S., long. 128» 37^^ 
E., is a high island in the Gillolo passage. 

KEKIS, Gii. Galls. 

KEKKIEO of Uamree, is a lichen, doubt- 
less Alectoiia jubala. It is gelatinous ; 
and is eaten by the natives with rice. 

KEKRA, Hind. Momordica rauricata. 

KEKllA, IIiND. The carapace or shell of 
tho crab, used as a drug. 

KEKRI, Singh. Cucurais pubescens, 

Willdf W, ^ d, I 

KEKUANG, see Anarn or Annara, Cochin- 
China. 

KEL, Hind., of Kaghan, tho ibex. j 

KELA, Hind. Musa payadisiaca, Lbm. ; i 
ban kela, Hind., is Hedychium spicatum. j 

KELA, amongst tho Uria, a migratory 
people who live by catching snakes, basket- 
making. 

KEL A ART, a British medical officer of 
Ceylon, who paid much attention to tho natu- 
ral history of the island. 

KELADY, Malay. Caladium esculcntura. 

KELAH, see Karen, Tigris. 

KELAT, a town in Beluchistan, the re- 
sidence of a chief who has the title of Khan, 
and who is paramount amongst the various 
tribes who occupy that region. The inhabi- 
tants of Kolat aiid Beluchistan, may bo com- 
prised under four giand divisions, Braliui, 
Beluch, Dehwar aud Babi, with a few hiiidoos 
engaged in commerce. Tho Beluch aud 
Brahui form the bulk of the population of 
Beluchistan, tho former inhabiting the skirts 
of tho mountain ranges, aud the latter the 
mountain districts especially in Sarawan aud 
Jhalawan. The territories of the Klian of 
Kelat, comprised under ihc term “Bcluchis- 
tan/’ are extensive and varied in character 
to no ordinary degree. They consist of 
lofty, rugged table land and level ground, 
and their climates exhibit the severest 
heat and tho most intense cold. Viewing 
them geographically, they fall into the natural 
division of mouutaiii aud plain and may be 
considered under the following heads : — 

Ist. — The great central mouutuin range or 
table land running north and south which 
comprises tho provinces of Sarawan, Jhala- 
wan, and Lus. 

2nd. — The mountain district extending 
east- ward, inhabited by the Murree and 
Boogtee, situated to the south of Sind and 
Ku tehee. 

3rd. — The province of the plains, that is, 
tho district of Kutch Guudava. 

4th. — The province of Mekran, diversified 
by mountain and desert which stretches west- 
ward along the sea coast. 

5th.— The great desert of Seistan to the 
north of the last named districts. 
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The fii^t of these great divisions, or rather 
the portion of this comprised under the name 
of the province of Sarawan, may be thus 
described : 

The mountainous table-land of Beluchistan 
extend.s from Cape Monze, on the south to 
the Affglian mountains north of Quetta, or 
from 2.5* to 30" 40' N. latitude, aud is ^con- 
sequently about 340 miles in length.* In 
breadth it extends from the level plains 
of Ku tehee eastward, to Noosliky on the boi’- 
ders of tho Seistan desert westward, extend- 
ing thus about 1.50 miles. But its breadth 
is by 110 means uniform: Avidest about the 
centre, it gradually narrows southward, until 
at Cape Monze, tho range is only a feAV miles 
ill diameter. The height also varies in thesaraob 
proportion. The greatest idtitude is attained 
at Kelat about 7,000 feet, where the climate 
is European ; southward it rapidly decreases, 
until, ill the province of Lus, the elevation is 
but a trifling degree greater than that of 
Sind. It decreases also northward, the height 
of Quetta being about o,900 feet. Tliis tde- 
vated district is composed of a succession 
of mountain ranges, which, rising from the 
plains of Kutchee and valley of tho Indus, 
tower one above the other in successive steps, 
until having gained their maximum, they 
subside in lesser and lesser ranges westward. 
Tiieir general direction is from N. N. E. 
to S. 8. VV., and this uniformity of strike is 
wonderfully preserved throughout. The 
mass is broken through at two points, viz : 
by the Bolan pass, at its northern extre- 
mity, aud by the Moola pass near Guu- 
dava. Here the ranges arc twisted out of their 
original direction, and run in a N. N. W. 
manner. Through these two great channels 
the principal draining of the country is ef- 
fected producing the Bolan aud Moola rivers, 
[jjing in the bosom of the mountains’ are 
numerous valleys, having naturally a like 
direction to the ranges between Avliich they 
run aud Awying in height according to their 
position ; so that almost any desired tempe- 
rature and climate may ho obtained from the 
suh'tropical one of Sind to tlio temperate one of 
Kelat. Tho district is naturally moderately 
well watered by rivulets and’springs and rivers, 
artificially so by Avells and karez, but there 
are, as might be inferred, no rivers of any 
magnitude. The heights of the ranges arc cloth- 
ed with trees (Junipers), Avhich yield excellent 
firewood and durable timber for building. 

The valley of Quetta, or Shawl, is situat- 
ed in 67" E. long, and 30* to 30" 20' N. 
lat. It is about 15 or 20 miles in length, and 
from 4 to 6 in breadth. It is bounded to the 
westward by the d!iah’l-taa range, having a 
strike of S. S. W. by N. N, E. 
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The valley of Kanhee, ia situated to the 
west of, aud runs parallel to, that of Quetta, 
but extends further south. Its length is 
about 30 miles, aud breadth 5 or 6. It is 
bounded on the east by the great Chah*htan 
range, whieh separates it from the valley of 
Quetta, and on the west by a parallel ranqe 
of much less height, which, towards the north 
separates it from the valley of Pisliing. 

The valley of Moostuiig, is the principal 
and most extensive valley of the tract uinlor 
consideration, and is situated to the south of 
the valleys of Quetta and Kanhee. It ex- 
tends from about 29* 30' to near 30“ N. hit., 
and its eastern boundary is nearly defined by 
the 67" of E. long. It h therefore about 40 
miles ill length, and varies in breadth from 5 
to 8 miles, spreading out towards its upper 
end, and being gradually constricled towards 
its lower or southern extremity. It is bound- 
ed by parallel ranges, running N. N. E. by 
S. S. W-t of medium height, probably from 
500 to 800 feet. Tlie range to the eastward 
is pierced by a pass leading to the Dasht-i- 
be-Daulat. 

The Dasht-i-be-l)anlat is an elevated valley 
or plain, situated to the K. E. of Moostung, 
at the head of llie Boluii pass. Its diameter 
is from 15 to 20 miles, and of its boundaries 
some approach the Bohm pass. It has no 
towns or villages, but is occasionally dotted 
with the toman of the Kurd tribe. Some 
portions of it are cultivated in the spring and 
summer months ; but during the winter it is 
a black, howling wilderness, destitute of trees, 
or any shelter ; the snow lies deep on it and 
cold winds whistle over its frozen surface. It 
is subject to the depredations of the Kaka 
tribe of AtFghans, and earavaiis are freipient- 
ly plundered by them. In the summer it is 
clothed with the fragrant Terk plant, and its 
surface diversified by fields of waving grain. 
It has no streams, but one or two ivclls have 
been dug and water obtained with some diffi- 
culty ; the cultivators arc dependent on rain 
and heavy dews. 

The valley of Mungochar, is situated to 
the southward of that of Moostung, more 
circular in form, and of much less extent ; 
destitute of trees, save a few stunted mul- 
berries. • 

The valley of Girance, is situated south of 
Mungochar, aud is distant about 8 miles from 
Kelat. 

The valley of Ziaret, is situated to the 
westward of, and runs parallel with, the pro- 
ceeding, is of considerable extent, well water- 
ed, and cultivated. 

Valley of Chappar, lies westward of Ziaret 
and extends from the vicinity of Kelat to 
that of Mungochar. It is, therefore, of cou- 
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slderable size ; it contains the village of Chap- 
pur and other small hamlets. 

The valley of Kelat is the most southern 
division of the province of Sarawan, aud its 
chief town is Kelat, the capital of Beluchis- 
tau, and situated about its centre, in lat. 29* 
N., and long. 66* 40' E. Dr. Cook supposes, 
1st, that the original inhabitants of the country 
were hindoos, who lied from the conquering 
mahomednns who invaded Sind, Lus, and 
Mekran, a. ii. 93 ; 2nd, that the Brahui were 
Tartar mounlaineers, who gained a footing, in 
the couniry, and iiltimatcdy supplanted the 
Ibrmer, 'becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that 
the Behich enrne fiom the westward, but 
whether they were Soljiik Tartar!*, or Arabs 
from Alep[! 0 , is a matter of doubt. Dr. 
Latham, however, classes the Belooch nation 
with the Persian, but (‘onsiders tlicm as ft 
modified form. lie says, “E. and S. E. 
of the proper Persians of Kirrnan, come the 
Beluch of Beluchistaii. If Rask^s great 
theory bo the correct one, which makes all 
• the Iragmeuts of nations speaking a Tamulian 
dialect paitsof one great eontiniious whole, 
which spread in the earlier ages over India 
and Europe, underlying tlio more recent 
system of Celtic, Gothic, Slavonic, and classi- 
cal nations, ns tho primary strata in geology 
underlie the .socondaiy and tertiary, but crop- 
ping out, or being exposed bore aud there— 
as the I’ragments of nations— like tlio Lap, 
Finn, and Basque in Europe, and of* the 
Cucliwareo, Cohatee, Toda, Ghond, Lar, and 
other moutitaineers of India ; if he says, this 
theory Ixs the correct om*, then tho Brahui,- 
being of the great Tamulian family, would bo 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
Thus the Koord who inhabit tlie Dasht-i- 
Bcd.iulat, doubtless came from Kurdistan, 
probably amongst the followers of some 
inaliomedan invader of India, and, perhaps, 
laden with spoil,. j)relerring, on tiieir return, 
to settle wlieie they now ai’e, rather than 
continue their niarch to their own country, 
made (dioice of the D.-isht-i-Bedaulat. Again, 
many of the .Tlialawan tribes are undoubtedly 
of Rajpoot origin ; and until lately, the prac- 
tice of infimti(;i(lc was prevalent amongst 
them. Near Bagwana is a cave in the rock 
filled with tho drii'd rnummy-like bodies of 
inraiits, some of which have a comparatively 
recent appearance. Tlie Sacfc, who formed 
part of Alexander’s army, and whose country 
is stated by Wilson to iiavo been that lying 
between the Paropamisan mountains and sea 
of Aral, still exist ns a tribe of the Brahui of 
Jhalawaii. It is not improbable that they 
accoiuiianied Alexander as far as the south of 
Sind, and returning with Craterus up the 
Moolla Pass, settled in their present position. 
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The Beloochee also have by no means a pure 
and unbroken descent from any one source. 
Adopting Pottinger’s theory, that the main 
body were Scljuk Tartars driven outof Persia, 
as he describes, and that the Beloochee have 
no resemblance in any way to the Arabs, yet, 
undoubtedly, many are of Arabic descent. 
In many cases the outline of their physiog- 
nomy is very similar to that of the Arabs of 
Egypt and Syria ; and if such a Belooch was 
dressed in the Arab dress, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to detect his nationality. Others 
are Sindians who fled to the hills on the 
invasion of their country by the inahomedaus. 
The original hindoo inhabitants of the Murree 
and Boogtee hills were driven out hy their 
present occupants, hut tlie natives of Barkhan 
(the Khctranee) inhabiting the more moun- 
tainous district to the northward, were able 
to hold their own. The whole are nominally 
subject to the Khan as chief of all, but his 
power appears to vary with his popularity. 
The tribes especially the lirahui moun- 
taineers, resi<le in tomans, or collections of 
tents. These tents are made of goat’s hair, 
black or striped ; (lie furniture is very simple 
— a* few metal c.ooking-pots, a stone, hand- 
mill, and some rough carpets, and rugs, with 
a distaff for spinning wool, and a hookah, are 
all that are usually found in a Brahui tent. 
That of the chief may, perlinps, he better 
furnished, and ho is richer than his neighbours 
in flocks and herds. The dress of the lower 
orders is made up of a long tunic, trousers 
loose at the feet, and a blac.k or brown great- 
coat, or cloak, usually of felt, kummerbund 
and sandals. They wear a small cap, either 
fitting tight to the outline of the head, or 
dome-shaped, with a tassel on tlio top. 1 hose 
of the higher classes are elaborately orna- 
mented with gold tliread. A few wear tur- 
bans, and the Belooch have them preposter- 
ously large, of white muslin. The higher 
classes are somewhat better dressed and carry 
loOQgecs, or scarfs, which they throw around 
their shouhlers in exactly the same manner 
as a Scotchman wears liis plaid, and, straugel) 
enough as the ancient Irish or Hyperboreans 
wore them ages ago. The men wear their 
hair long and flowing over the shoulders, 
whilst a luxuriant beard falls over the breast. 
The women tie theirs in a knot behind, 
brushing it smooth in front, and keeping it in 
place by a kind of fixature. The colour of 
the hair is frequently brown or red, and many 
of the natives have a European cast of 
countenance, in some cases strongly resembling 
the Irish. The women wear a long gown 
reaching to the feet and elaborately worked at 
the breast. Red is the fashionable colour. 
Where a blood feud exists, a man shoulders 
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his matchlock and stalks his enemy as he 
would an ibex, shooting him down whether he 
be armed or not, or working in his field. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
there was a feud existing between two 
tribes, in which one had already lost 300 
men, and the other 120. In some cases, • 
by making compensation either in money, 
laud, or cattle, the difference may be settled. 

At the coraincncemeut of the winter 
mouths, nil emigrate to the plains, and many 
leave the hill country as early as the middle 
of iSepiembcr. 

The Merdoe, a Brahui tribe living near 
Kliozdar, obtain antimony and lead from the 
hills of Kapper. The lead is found native, 
in pieces the .size of marbles, a fact extremely* 
rare in mineralogy. The Ibregoiug remarks 
have reference to the province of Sara waul 

In writing of »Jhalawau, Dr. Cook, says the 
mountain raifge of Bcluchistan is the great 
natural boundary of western India, and may 
be described, figuratively, as composed of a 
vast under-structure, surmounted by parallel 
rows of walls (re presents I by mountain 
ranges), cut throngb here and there by loug 
and meanderiug passages- 

The Merdooeo tribe of Brahui, obtain lead- 
ore from many spots in tlieir vicinity and 
reduce it. He visited a place called Scinan 
about 14 miles distant in at southerly direction. 
It was situated amongst low sand-stone hills, 
black externally, witli fragments and boulders 
of dark-blue limestone, and arenaceous 
nummulitic rock scattered around. Beneath 
the sandstone was a red, sandy clay, and in 
this is found pieces of red ore, carbonate of 
lead, ill thin, fiat, tjibular masses, looking like a 
broken-up vein, which were covered externally 
with a layer of calcareous eartli that prevented 
them from being easily detected. The place 
where this is found can hardly bo called 
“ mines” as the shepherds merely poke about 
with a stick, pick up any promi.sing pieces, 
roughly estimate the specific gravity by the 
hand, and, if they have not the proper weight, 
reject them. At Kho/.dar the implements are 
very very rude. A rougli furnace with four 
upright, .square stones, aud a hole below to 
insert the nozzle of a pair of bellows. 

An extraordinary sect, the Daee, are met 
with at Gajer. They resemble the Brahui in 
ap[)earance, aud wear the same dress. Also, 
portions of certain Brahui tribes are Daee, 
such as the Sageter, Takee, Shadu, Laee, 
Marbrow, &c. They have a moolla or priest, 
and a book. They say that they originally 
came from the westward near Kej, where 
there is a city called Turbot. The sect 
abounds in Mekran, and has extended as 
far east as this. At the city called Turbot is 
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a little hill of circular foitn called by them 
KufMurad, on the euenmit of which is their 
principal musjid, where they meet at stated 
times to perform their rjtes. 

Professor Wilson, in his “Ariana Anti- 
que,” page 141, mentions the Duee amongst 
other Scythian tribes, as associated witli the 
Massagetae, and in a map attached to Dighy’s 
translation of Quintus Curtins, their position 
is fixed a little soutli of the Jaxartes. This 
coincidence of association witli the Sageta 
and SakoB, both then and now, is worth 
remarking. 

T/le following heights were obtained by 
the boiling point of water : 


• JUiute towards Melran, lictnrn Route. 


Kelat ... 

Feet. 

... 7,000 

Juri 

Feet. 

3,900 

Pancleran ... 

... 5,600 

Tyak 

4,700 

Nogram ma 

... 470 

Wujjii (in the Kill 

.6,700 

Baghwana 

... 470 

gully PiusH.) ... 

KhozJar ... 

... 330 

Mutt 

.6,330 

Nal 

... 3,390 

Soli rat 

.6,770 

Taig.ab 

... 360 

Uodiiiga 

6,580 

Oreifiher ... 

... 4,170 


• 

Nokhojo ... 
Gajer 

. , 3,3tS0 
... 2,900 

• 



The climate of Mekran generally,^ but 
especially at the level ti'act south of the 
mountains, is very unhealthy, (ihorbusta 
or Gliorbund, occur, structures at times 
almost bearing a resefjil) lance to the Cyclo- 
pean remains of Europe. They are evi- 
dently truces of a people, who oeenpied or 
passed through the country long prior to tlio 
advent of the present occupants, wlio know 
nothing of the builders, or of the uses of the 
buildings, attribute them to Kaffirs or infidels. 
They are found usually in out of the way 
places, narrow valleys at present stoncjy and 
barren. They arc placed always on declivi- 
ties, or across the mouths of raviues. Their 
solidity and size are proportioned to thc^teep- 
ness of the declivity ; but, where there is only 
a gentle slope the walls are narrow, low and 
slightly built, but where the descent is great 
and tlie flow of water after floods and rains 
would be violated, they are of great thickness 
and height, and, as seen in the valley Iwyond 
liaghwana, supported and strengtheuod by 
buttresses or walls built at right angles. 
They always present a scarped face to 
the opposite side, which, when well-pre- 
Berved, is levelled off with the surrounding 
and superior ground. Those built across 
the mouths or ravines are very solid, and 
high, and usually the builders have taken 
advantage of some mass of rock jutting out 
as a sort of foundation. Those in slopes are 
never seen singly, but always in numbers 
varying with the extent of the ground to be 


covered, and placed in succession one behind 
the of her, The intervening groufid being 
levelled is thus formed into n succession of 
teiTa<‘es. These facts can lead, only to one 
conclusion, namely, that they were connected 
with the irrigatiou of the country. 

Those built across raviues were intended 
to form tanks for the preservation of the 
wafer that came down at irregular intervals 
in floods. Those on slopes, to economise the 
distribution of the water ; the surplus water 
of one terrai'c rnuning over and flooding the 
lower one, depositing as it went a layer of 
surface soil. The ground thus levelled of 
course became more valuable, freed from the 
irregularity and rotiglmess whicdi characterise 
these narrow sfoncy valleys. They are almost 
coufiiicd to the province of Jhalawan, and 
are largest and most important in the south- 
ern and soutli-oastern portions of the pro- 
vince. That the ancient city at Gunjjuck is 
of the same date, ami constructed by tho 
same people, Dr. Cook think.s extremely pro- 
bable. From the numbers and position of these 
structures, the people who built them must 
have been extremely numerous ; must linvo 
felt that the couutry as existing by nature 
was utterly incapable of supporting them ; and 
they nliist have possessed nu energy aud inge- 
nuity which the present races are totally 
witliont. It appears probable nay almost 
certain, that they must have swarmed east- 
ward over the mountains from Mekran, mak- 
ing their appearance on the south-west portion 
of tho table land. Gradually pushing eastward 
and northward, as their numbers increased, 
either rajddly by additions from without or 
more slowly by iticrcase of tho population 
from within, they ascended to the various 
valleys as high as Kclat, when, discovering 
the great eastern outlet, the Moolla pass, they 
found an exit by it into the plains of India, 
How long they remained on tho table land ? 
from whence they originally came ? and over 
what countries they eventually distributed, 
arc alike mysteries. 

There are one or two points of slight re- 
semblance betwoou the “ Pc-lasgi,” the 
builders of the Cyclopean walls of Greece, 
Italy, &o., and the Ghorbusta builders, sug- 
gesting that they might, have been a kindred 
people with kindred linhits. The Felasgl 
came from Asia, not from Asia Minor, not 
from Syria, not fromAssyria, not from Persia, 
but probably from that birthplace of cmigra- 
lion tho tract north and north-east of Persia, 
TJie Ghorbusta builders probably came from 
tho same tract and were not Mekranees, 
nor Persians, nor Assyrians. The Pelosgi, 
existed only a few generations in Groeea. 
(about 250 years) before they were turned 
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out by the Ilcllenos ; they must therefore northwest^ into their present sites. A oousi* 
have brbiight with them when they entered derable portion of Baluchistan is subject to 
the country, their propensity for building the khan of Kalat, the four subdivisions of 
massive walls, and commenced their work whose territories are given by Mr,Masson as — 
almost imrap<liately on arrival. It was pro- 

■ bably the same with the wall builders of Maritime. Ceatral. Eastern. 

Belufjliistan, they only remained in the coun- - > 


try long enough to allow them to extend 
northward as far as Kelat, when, meeting 
with the Moolla Pa.^^s, they debouched into 
the plains. Tijeir art was a fully developed 
one, before tliey arrived Jiere to carry it out. 
The Pelasgi arrived in Greece about 1800 
B. c. This date seems to accord rotighly 
with the advent of the unknown people into 
Jhalawan. The Ghorbnsta buildings diircr 
considerably, however ; for when compared 
with the Cyclopean remains, they are slight, 
most roughly executed, and insignificant ; yet 
they evince a like inslinct- and Inibit in two 
races which probably came originally from the 
same region. The races who now occupy the 
territory of confederate tribes, termed Belu- 
chistan, arc (1) Halncb tribes propor,viz. : the 
Brahui, the Rind and the Lumri ; (2) Those 
not Bainch, viz. ; tlicDclnvar of the capital, 
the Jet of Kach Gandhavn, the rac^s occupy- 
ing the maritime provinces, the Atlghan ra(!e of , 
Shall and the hindoo residents of villages. | 
Baluch is a term used by Ibnllaukal who says, I 
“the Baloiijes arc in the desert of Mount ' 
Kefes, and Kefes, in the I’arsi lungnag(‘, is 
Koujc, and they call these two people Koujes 
and Baloujes.” The Baluch race, extend from 
the eastern limit of Kach Gandhuva to tlie 
confines of Persia, but include many tribes, 
speaking different diab'cts and of very differ- 
ent descent, as some have dark countenances 
and others very fair. Tlie greater pan of 
the country Avest of tlie Indus, from the 
parallel of Shikarpore to that of Sehwun, is 
held by Baluch tribes. In the Atlghan dis- 
trict of Siwi, N. W. of Dndar, are the Baluch 
tribes of Khajah and Sliilanchi, the latter, in 
Siwi, being neighbours of the Affghan tribes 
of Safi, Kurak, Margazari and Duppal. Also, 
in tho hills cast of Kalian, arc the independ- 
ent remote IJusseni, Chac.lia., and Ketra tribes 
of Baluchcs. They border with the Piari 
Affghans on the east. There are numerous 
Baluch east of tho Indus,, and those in Blui- 
walporo and the Panjab, are said to be the 
Hind. I 

Tho countries west of the Indus, to which 
Europeans apply the terms Baluchistan and 
AfFghanistan, are not known by these names 
to their inhabitants. Their inhabitants are, 
partly, dwellers in towns and, as indicated by 
their physical appearance, are of Avidely dif- 
ferent races, Avho have pushed or been pushed 
forwards from the south, the west, and the 


Nushki Las Salmrawan Kach Ganda- 

Kharan llormnra • Kalat va 

Musliki Pessaiii JhalaAvan Haranil on 

Panjghar . the Indus 

! Kfj Dajh „ 

Kolwah 

Jhow 

The Zigger Minglial and Easkshani, who 
inhabit Nushki, huA^e no proper toAvns or 
villages, but reside in tents, and are not mi- 
gratory. Their river, the Kaisar, is useless 
for irrigation, and is lost amongst the sands. 
They cultivate Avheat at the skirt of the hill 
ranges supporting the plateau of Saharawan. 
Snow seldom fulls. Tlie Zigger Minghal at 
one time occupied tho Daslit-i-Guran near 
Kalat, but their increasing numbers compell- 
ed them to migrate into Nushki, dispossess- 
ing tire Rasksiiani, of Avliom two tomans or 
clans still reside at Nushki. They have a 
good breeil of Iiorse.s, called Tarji. Their 
flocks arc very unmerou.s. 

Kharan province, in Avhich lies two small 
towns, is occupio'l liy a tribe of Persian origin 
, called the Nousherwani, of whom Alif Zye 
I are one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insulficiout for their OAvn 
I wants. Tho Nousherwani of Kharan, claim 
a Persian origin and descent from Nushirwan, 
similar to the IJdipur Rajputs. 

.Mu.Jiki has several towns and castles, and 
is occupie^l by the Mchraasani, tho Nousher- 
AA'ani and Mirwari tribes. 

Tho MinA'ari Brahiii are located in Mushki 
Jhovv and Kolnvah. 'Phe Brahui entered 
from Mhc Avest and point to Khozdar as the 
capital prior to occupying Kalat. 

Mehmas-ani have branches in Seistau, and 
the hills of Luristan. 

Kolwah, four or five days’ journey from 
the e.onst, has several villages and castles, and 
is occupied by the Mirwari, Koclahi, Homerari 
and NousherAvani tribes, who interchange 
their co.Timodities AVith the coast, sending 
Avool, ghi, hides and bdellium. 

JhoAv has but one village, Nandaru, its 
tribes are tho jMirwari and Halada, the latter 
Brahui and pastoral. N iimerous mounds here 
called “ daim” exist, where coins and trinkets 
are found, remnants of some. former race. 

Panchghar, has ten small towns, it is cele- 
brated for its groves of date trees, is occupied 
by the Gitchki tribe of Brahui, of peaceful 
and agricultural habits. 
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Kej, the most western of the Kelat terrj- 
toriw, is inhabited by many tribes, of whom 
the Gitchki is the most numerous, but above 
half the population is of a sect of mahome- 
dans, called Zigger. 

Las is separated from the Lower Sind and 
the Indus delta by the Hala mountains, and 
IS occupied by the Lasigi division of the tribe 
of Lumri -or Numri. They have about 
twelve divisions or clans, one of which, the 
Jambut, furnishes their chief or Jam . They 
trace their origin to Samar, who founded 
Samarkand, and acknowledge a consanguini- 
ty to the Bhatta of Jesulinir, The Lumri 
are an active, hardy, pastoral, people, tlieir 
wealth consists in flocks of goafs, with fewer 
buffaloes or camels. They despise agriculture, 
wild Lumri are found grazing on the rocky 
banks of the Hnb river. Their language 
varies little from that current in Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool of 
their goats aud camels. The Lumri cats meat 
almost raw and is greatly addicted to the use 
of opium. It has only two or three places 
for receipt of custom. Near one of these, Bela, 
are found coins, trinkets and funeral jars, 
fciunmiani contains numerous Melmiau, and 
part of tho fixed population of Bela is called 
Jaghdal, 

Horraara, a sterile district with a port of I 
same name subject to Las. N(‘ar JabI Malan, 

IS a tribe called Onjur ; at Garuki, the Saii- 
gur tribe, and at Ilorniara in Meknin, with 
400 houses, is a Iribe of this name. The 
Ilormnra tribe say they came originally from 
Smd. 

Pfissani, west of Ilormara, is n small port of 
200 houses. 

Mekraii : the marutime and fishing popu- 
lation of the little ports on I he const of Mek- 
ran, from Suniniani to Charbai, are deno- 
minated Med, and comprise four divisions, 
the Guzbur, Ilormari, Jellar-zjii and Cliel- 
raar-zai. 

The Snharawan territories arc about 10,000 
square miles. The population does not ex- 
ceed 50,000. The liordrrs of this elevated 
plateau, the more northern of the Haluch con- 
federate provinces, run with tho A ffghaii dis- 
tricts of Peshing and Toba, dependent on 
Kandahar, ami is separated on the east by a 
range of hills, from Dndar and Ivaeh Gandava. 

It has only the Bolan river, and few rivulets, 
but the climate is cool, aud the rains ensure 
good grain harvests. 

Shall is one of its districts where snow 
lies for two months of the year. The popu- 
lation consists of the Kassi tribe of Affghan 
who claim affinity with the Safi clans, but in 
spring and summer numerous toman of the 
Brahui range over its plains. Its capital, 
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called Shall by the Balucb, by the Affghan is 
Q“®ttah, an equivalent for Kot or fort. 
Mustang has a heajthy climate and fertile 
soil. It contains no Affghan, the fixed inha- 
bitants are Dehwar, mixed with the Baisani, 
Slierwani, Mahomed shahi, Bangol-zye, Lari, 
aud Sirpherra tribes of Brahuj. 

The Baisani the most respectable of tlie 
Saharawani tribes, (from *‘rais”Arab., a ruler), 
are able to raise 5(X) fighting men. 

The Shirwani occupy exclusively Khad and 
ivishnn, and reside with other tribes in Shall 
and Mastung. They fake their name from 
fhcii belief that they came from Sherwau on 
the Caspian. 

Tho Mahomed shahi dwell chiefly at Mns- 
tung and Kuhalc, but boI«l also Zir-dad, a 
village west of Bngli in Kach Gaudava. 

riie Baugol-zyo exclusively occupy Isprin- 
ji, but reside also at Shall and Mustang and 
ill winter repair to Tiilli near Lehri. 

The Lari, exclusively bold Nermuk, but 
reside also at Mustang aud Shaee, with other 
tribes. 

The Sh Luss reside at the skirts of tho 
hills west 9 f Klianak. 

riie Sirpherra reside in summer in Ghur- 
ghiiia, and during winter in Kach Gandava. 

Mangehar Jms a few dispersed linmlets. It 
is yix'll irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve the rain. The toman are scattered 
ov(U‘ the plain. Many brood marcs are kept. 

It is separated from Mustang by a lengtliciiod 
valley termed Khad, in which the Slierwani 
tribe of Brnliiii dwell. The Brahui tribes on 
the cast, border with the Mnndawnvi, Kuebik 
and Puzh Kind tribes and tho Ghnzgi Brahui, 
adjacent to Kach Gandava. 

Besides these, Merv is held by the Kurds, 
Ispririji by the Bangol-zye ; Kulink by the 
Mahomed sliahi ; Niirmuk by the Lari Bra- 
hui ; Lup by the Kalui Binds ; Kisbaii by 
the Slierwani. The fixed population of tho 
several villages dispersed over this tract does 
not exceed 2,500. On the west of Sahara- 
wan, the country is held by pastoral tribes, 
the Sirpherra and their branch, the Rodani, 
Kurds of the Dhasht-i-bc Dowlat; Slierwani 
of Khad, and tho Baisani of Dolai and Kha- 
nak. 

The Dhnsht-i-be Dowlat belongs to tho Kurd 
Brahui tribes. It is in the iiortlicrii part of 
Saharawan, and west of tho Bolan hills, is 
about 15 miles in length and breadth. In 
.spring it is covered with lovely flowers and 
grasses and is then covered with tho toman 
of tho Kurd, who retire to Merv after tho 
harvest of autumn, and then predatory bands 
of the Khaka roam over the ground and attack 
travellers. 
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The Kurd possess the Dhasht-i-be Dowlat 
and Merv, also Tikari in Kach Gandava. 

Kelat, is the name of a town and province. 
The town with its 800 houses is in a iiaiTow 
valley having^ on the east the hills of Kach 
Gandava. The population of Kelat consists 
of many Dehwar, Brahui, hindoos and slaves, 
and »he entire suburb is occupied by Affghan. 

The plain of Dhasht Garau, south of Chap- 
par, is iuhabited by the Sunari, a branch of 
tho Jehri of Jhalawan. 

Jbalawan with less elevation than Sahava- 
waui, is held by Brahui tribes, amongst whom 
are the Minghal, Bizunjn and Samalari, in 
the hills. The fixed population in their little 
towns does not exceed 10,000, are greatly 
exceeded by the pastoral fi il)es. Tho groat 
tribes of Minghal and Bizunji, giving them 
the preponderance.- 

The Minghal are of rude and predatory 
liabits. They occupy the southern hills of 
J halawaii from Khozdarto Bela in Las. T.hey 
have two great divisions, the Shahi zye and 
Phailwau zye. . 

The Biznngi, of which are two great divi- 
sions, tho Ainnlari and 'ranharari are west of, 
but on the same hills as, the Minghal. Ihey 
are a violent people and much addicted to 

rapine. . 

Kach Gandava of which the capital is (.nii- 
dava, is a great level tract, and is inhahitod 
by three very distinctly marked races, the 
Jet, tho Rind (including the Maghazzi,) and 
the Bralmi. The Jet seem the original race, 
and occupy the centre of the province. The 
Rind with their lawless snb-trihes the 
Jakrani, Dumhaki, Bughti and Marvi area 


KELAT. 

The Bughti dwell at tho hills east of Lehrat, 
Sing Saloh and Teriki. 

„ Homarari dwell at Tambu. 

„ Jamali t, Rojan. 

Of these Rind tribes, the Dumbki, Jakrani, 
Bughti and Doda Marfi, have always been 
distinguished by their rebellious and preda- 
toiy habits. They indulged these in the 
attacks on the British armies west of the 
Indus. The Marri tribe is considerable and 
inhabit the eastern hills of Kach Gandava, 
and a peaceful and obedient portion of the , 
tribe are in the hills west of the province ' 
below Jell. A large portion are at Adam 
Marri, on the S. K. frontier of Sind. The 
Marri of Kncli G-^ihilava were long notorious 
for their lawless habits and made frequeirl: 
inroads on the plains. 

The following minor Rind tribes reside in 
the north eastern-hills of Saharawaii : 

Kallui at fiUp. I Maudiirari at Rodbar. 

Kuchik at Kirta. loid 

Pushh at Jehan. 1 Pngli at Kajun. 

The Kind on the western hanks of the 
Indus are. two great tribes, the Gurchaiii, 
who inhabit Ilaratul an<l south ot these the 
preilatory, hut nearly indepeiuhuit, Mazari 

trilie. ^ 

Tho Mnghnz/i have only four families, 
tho Butani at thill, being tin* chief. Ihey are 
tho ileadlv oneinies of tho Rind, hut are pro- 
bably of tlui hanie race. 

Lt. (Sir Ihmryj I'ottiiiger slates that the 
races o«*cupying Hehiehistan, aro divided into 
i two great cla''scs, severally known by the 
I appi‘irallon of B“luch aii<l Hnihiii, and thar, 
(li(‘'<e again are Mih-dlvided into an intinite 


joniin are ... 

(tkirtK. Tlio Doilf,, a aivision of (lio wi.lrly ll.o clMcf uii.loi' whom tlii v M'Ue, lla. cii'.n ■ 
disppi-sed great Marri tribe, for the, lai>t Ilirc.'c ; or.-o.intiy to whirl, Ihry hrloiig, o I . Iia, - 
centarios have occupied tlie hill ranges cast | lions whriu r they derive the r d, s(.< it. 1 1 ( 
of the plain of Kachi. Tho Marri are a ! llolnrher pa.tnkrs roiiMilrnihly ofthe nhoin 
btavorak and have long been dUthiguished ; of the rrr-ian and iit IriiY. one-liall of its 

A •• . woi'ds ai’c boiTOWod from that language, hilt 

"'^Harand'and Dajil, in Kach Gandava, hiil ' greatly disguised nn.ler a rorrnpt 
boriring on the Indus, are iiihabiled by the i rountahlo proimncation. I he - 

Gurchaui tribe of Uind, who have the xMuzari ; the eonirary, ,a so dissimilar in its somnl and 

llml Ito lilt 


on their south. 

The great Rind tribes arc subdivided into 
44 branches, though not Brahui aro denomi- 
nated Baluch. Tlieir timlitions affirm them 
to have immigrated ages ago, from Damascus 
and Aleppo. Their language is the Jetki in 
common with that of the other inhabitants of 
Kach Gandava and Mard-i-Rind means a 
brave man. The Rind of Kach Gandava are 
of the Utan Zye divisions. 

The Utan Zye dwell at Suran. 

»» I Jwell at Lehri. 

„ Jakrani ) 

„ Doda Marri „ Kahau. 
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formation, that he did not reeolleet to have 
marked in it a single expression in .niiy way 
approaching to the idiom of the lk*rsian. It 
contains, he says, a portion of ancient hindoo 
words. The contour ofthe people of these two 
classes isS as unlike, in most instances, ns 
their languages, provided they he descend- 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
either ; but the frequent inter-marpiages 
which take place amongst them have tended 
in some degree to blend together the peculiar 
- characteristics of both, that in many families, 

I and even whole tribes, they have ceased to 
! exist. The Bcluchcc branch, in the first 
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instance, from the original class of that name, 
into three principal tribes, called Nharu, 
Bind, and Mughazi. The N liarui, principally 
inhabit that portion of Beluchi.^ton, which 
lies to the westward of the desert, and there 
are likewise khel of them at Nooshky and 
in Seistan. 

The Rind and Mughazi are settled in 
Kntch Gandava, to which fertile plain they 
liave immigrated at diflereut perioils from the 
province of Mokran, and Jiave become incor- 
porated with the Juf, or cultivatoi^s of the 
soil, ns the subjects of the khan of Kelat ; 
a few of these likewise reside in the hills to 
the north-east of Kntch Gandava and skirts of 
the deserts north of Kelat. The sub-divisions 
•f the Brahui tribes amount to about ten, aiid 
those of the Kind and Mughazi, each amount 
to double that number. 

The Brahui arc also divided into an 
indefinite number of tribes and khel, and 
are a still more unsettled and wandering race, 
always re-skUng in one part of the country, 
during summer ; and emigrating to another 
for the winter sea^oIl ; they likewise change 
their immediate place of resort many times 
every year in search of pasturage for tlieir 
flocks — a practice rare among tin? Beluchee. 
'fhey differ ^o much from the Belucbeo in 
external a[>pearan(‘C, that it is almost impos- 
sible to mistake one for the other. The 
Brahui, iustea<l of the tall figure, long 
visage, and raised features of their fellow- 
countrymen, have short, thick bones, with 
round fa<‘es and flat lineaments ; and Lieute- 
nant Pottinger bad not seen any Asiatics to 
whom they bear any resemblance, for numbers 
of them have brown hair and beards. The 
Ivumburani, the chief tribe, regarding which 
there is a peculiarity, viz. : that of being 
divide<l into three distinct gradaiion.s of rank, 
called Alimedzye, Khaiii and Kiimbuiani. 
The first supplies the khan ; the Khani are 
of the secondary rank of (diief's. 'I'hc word 
Kumburani includes all the remainder of the 
tribe, but in common is applicable to the whole 
body. They receive wives from, but do not 
marry their daughters into, other tribes. 

Of the original settlement of the Belucli 
and Brahui tribes in the country, he says, 
when Mahomed, the successor of Subktagin, 
the first sultan of the Glmznavi dynasty, | 
turned his arras toward.s India, be subjugated 
the whole of the level district, west of the 
Indus, to the very foot of the Brahui 
mountains. His son, Musaood, extended these 
conquests still more westerly into Mekraii ; 
he adhered, however, to his father’s plan 
of not ascending the lofty ranges, and all 
subsequent invaders of Sind, seem to have 
been guided by their example. This is 
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ascribed to two causes. I’he Beluchee ascribe 
their origin to tlio earliest mahomedau invader 
of Persiai and are very desirous of being sup- 
posed to be Arabian extraction. They spurn 
the idea that they are derived from one 
stock with the Affghan. The affinity of the 
Belucheekee to the Persian language affords 
of itself strong evidcmic in favor of this posi- 
tion, (viz., that they came from the westward) 
to back which, wo still see that the majority 
of the Beliich imtiou still dwells on the 
western Irontier ; but as neither their features, 
manners, nor lungiiugc, bear tlie slightest 
similitude to those of the Arab, ho rejects 
them totally. In the beginning of the fifth 
century of tlio Ilcjira, the Suljiik Tartar 
appeared In Kboiusaii, and in tlie short space 
of ten years, wi estod that kingdom from the 
hou.se of Ghazimvi. It was ceded to Alp 
Arslan, and constituted a part of the Seljukide 
dominions, until the extinction of that race, 
about 150 years posterior to Togrul Beg 
having assumed the title of emperor. In the 
I Apse of time, the Bclucbee are alluded to 
both by that general term ami particular 
tribes, and as dwelling in the very districts 
which they jieoplo at rliis hour. We learn 
from the Greek and Asiatic historians that, 
as their armies became dismembered, either 
by tlio dentil of their generals or a defeat, 
the barbarians who composed tliern wandered 
over the country until they found an advan- 
tageous place to fix tlieiu.'^elves, or entered 
the sei-viees of .Komo more fortunate ehleftalu 
than their own as mercenaries. Such in his 
opinion, were tlio Beluchee, and that they are 
of Turkoman lineage, various circumstances 
go to prove. Their iustitutions, habits, reli- 
gion, and ill sliort, everything but their 
language, are the same ; this last anomaly is 
easily explained. The Seljuk had long settled 
in Persia, where they natm ally adopted the 
colloquial dialect, and brought it with them on 
their expulsion by the Kliarazmian kings. 
The uiirernitting enmity of these kings forced 
vast hordes oi' them to fly from Persia after 
they had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to 
Seistmi and the neighbouring countries, which 
are those of Siiid, Seistan, and the Brahui 
mountains. 

The Rind, one of the principal divisions 
of the Beluch tribes, have a tradition that 
they came originally from Aleppo. 

The Bi’ahui appear to have been a nation 
of Tartar mountaineers, who settled, at a 
very early period, iu the southern parts of 
Asia, where they lived an ambulatory life 
in khel, or societies, headed and governed 
by their own chief and laws, for many cen- 
turies ; and at length they became incorpo- 
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rated, and obtained their pi-esent footing at 
Kelat and tliroughout Beluchistan. It is 
impossible .to form more than a Bupposition, 
what was the nature of the region from 
which they emigrated, but their pursuits and 
way of domestic life afford the strongest 
reason for believing that they were originally 
mountaineers ; and some amongst them affirm 
that the very name demonstrates this by its 
signification, being a compound of the affix, 
boan, and rob, a word said to mean a hill in 
the dialect still spoken in some parts of 
Thibet ; such reasoning, however, is not 
entitled to any great dependence, though sup- 
ported by the collateral evidence of the 
Bclucheo, being called in one quarter of the 
country Nharui, which, if we admit the 
former derivation, means “ lowlanders,” i. c., 
literally not hill-men, a name they received 
from the Brahui when they came amongst 
them, and evinced a preference for the 
champagne districts, low villages, and plains. 
The Brahui imagine themselves the aborigines 
of the country. 

In another place ho states, that he con- 
siders the hindoos to have been the first 
colonisers of the upper part of the Brahui 
mountains, and that the. Brahui gradually 
settled amongst them. That the first liindoo 
rajah was named Sehwa, who called in the 
aid of these mountain shepherds against a 
horde of depredatoi's from the western parts 
of Mooltaii, Shikarpoor, and Upt>cr Sind ; 
and that the Brahui, having defeated and 
driven off these invaders, deposed the rajah 
Sehwa, and seized the governincut for them- 
selves— a chief of the name of Kuinbar 
becoming khan of Kelat, of whom the pre- 
sent khan is a lineal descendant. 

The foregoing, says Dr, Cooke, would lca<l 
us to suppose : — 1st, that the original in- 
habitants of the country were hindoos, who 
fled from the conquering mahomc<lans and 
invaded Sind, Dus and Mekran, a. ii. 93 ; 
2ud, that the Brahui were Tartar moun- 
taineers, who gained a footing in the 
country and ultimately supplanted the form- 
er becoming the ruling race ; 3rd, that 
the Beluch came from the westward, but 
whether they were the Scljuk Tartar or the 
Arab from Aleppo, is a matter of doubt. 

Of the other classes mentioned as residing 
at Kelat town arc the Babi and Dehwar. The 
first are merchants, who appear to have come 
originally from Affghanistan : they are con- 
sidered a wealthy people. The Dehwar are, 
in all probability, the descendants of the 
Tajik of Balkh. Their language is nearly 
pura Persian, they inhabit the deh or villages, 
and do not emigrate ; are an agricultural 
people, hard-working and poor. Kelat town, 
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in latitude 28* 58' N., and longitude 66*27, is 
6,000 or 7,000 feet above the s^a. The town 
with its 800 houses is in a narrow Talley having 
on the east the hills of Each Gandava* The 
population of Kelat consists of many Dehwai’, 
Brahui, hindoos and slaves, and the entire 
suburbs is occupied by Affghau races. 

The Brahui are supposed by Dr. Caldwell 
to be a Drnvidian race, and one tribe claim to 
have come from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. They are robust, large-made men. 
The Brahui language, spoken by the moun- 
taineers in the khanship of Kelat, in Belu- 
cliistan, contains some Dravidiari words and 
a considerable infusion of unquestionable 
Dravidian forms and idioms. Considered 
as a whole, this language is derived from 
the same source as the Punjabi and Sindi, 
but it unquestionably contains a Dravidian 
element, derived from a remnant of the 
ancient Dravidian race having been incorpo- 
rated with the Brahui. The discovery of this 
element beyond the Indus river, proves that 
some of the Dravidian like the Aryan, the 
Graeco-Scythian and the Turco-Mongolian, 
entered India by the north-west route. The 
Brahui state that their forefathers came from 
Halb, Aleppo. Of all the Dravidian lan- 
guages, no two are so nearly related to each 
other as to bo mutually intelligible to the 
people who speak them except in the simplest 
and most direct manner. Baluchistan com- 
prises the extensive regions between tho 
confines of modern Persia and the valley 
of the Indus. To the north, Seistan and 
Afiglmnistaii ; to the south, the ocean marks 
its boundaries. The products of the west find 
t.lioir way through tlio passes of tho Bolaii, 
Mulla and Guler. The first, or western 
section of Beluchistan comprises the snb-divi- 
sions of Nusliki, Kliaran, Musliki, Panjgliur, 
Kcej, Kobuah and rfow. Tlie second or mari- 
time section, includ(‘s the provinces of Lna, 
Ilorinara ;nid Pessain. The third, or central 
section, is formed of the great provinces of 
Sahara wan and tJlialawun, to which are added 
tho districts dependent on the capital, Kelat, 
and which arc immediately situated between 
the two. The fourth, or eastern section, 
includes the provinces of Kach Gandava, 
Ilarund, and Dajil, the last two bordering on 
the river Indus. 

Immediately to tho north and north-east of 
Dadar, arc hills, enclosing the valley of Sibi, 
tho abodes of the Klmka, Kadjak, Shilanchi, 
Barm Zai, Marri, and other mingled Affghau 
and Beluch tribes : at a little distance from 
Dadar, a lino of jabbal, or low hills, or rather 
a fracture in the surface, extends from east to 
west across the country, and separates the 
particular valley of Dadar from the great plain 
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ctf Kach Gandava. The road throughout the 
fiflsure id level 

In the hille, near Ehozdar, in Beluchistan, 
lead is found, which, being easy of fusion, is 
smelted by the Biahui ti'ibes to make 
ballets, but no advantage beyond this is 
taken or derived from the presence of the 
metal. Antimony is also said to occur. 
West by a little north of Khozdar, and distant 
about ten miles, is the small town of Khap- 
par, capital of the district inhabited by the 
Kaidrani tribe. Khozdar, figures in Persian 
romances, and was formerly beyond doubt a 
place of note. A considerable tappa, or 
mound lies north of the town. From Khoz- 
dar along the bank of the Rud khaiia, the 
soil is strewed with fragments of burnt brick 
and pottery, and further on, is a rude obelisk 
of mud, twenty to twenty-five feet in height, 
with its base of cemented stones. • 

All Beluchistan, to the south of Afighanistau 
and west of the Indus river, is a mountainous 
region^ and its coast is craggy, but not elevat- 
ed ; in some places a sandy shore ; inland, the 
surface becomes higher. The most remark- 
aide features of Beluchistan, are its rugged 
and elevated surface, its barr(*nness, and 
deficiency of water. It may bo described as 
a maze of mountains, except on the north- 
west, in which direction the surface descends 
to the great desert on the south, where a low 
tract stretches along the sea-shore. The 
latitmlo and longitude and elevation of its 
chief towns are as under : — 


Kolat 28 .53, 6(i 27 ; 6,000 feel. 

Sohrab 28 22, 66 9 ; 6,800 feet. 

Munzilgah 29 63, 67 ; 6,793 feet. 

Angeera 28 10, 66 12 ; 6,2o0 feet. 

Bapovv 28 16, 66 20 ; 6,000 feet. 

Peesee-Bhent ...28 10, 66 36 ; 4,600 feet. 

Sir-i-Bolau 29 60, 67 14 ; 4,494 feet. 

Piitkeo 28 6, 66 40 ; 4,260 feet. 

Paeesht-Kliana..,27 69, 66 47 ; 3,600 feet. 

Nurd 27 52, 66 54 ; 2,850 feet. 

Ab-i-goom 29 46, 67 23 ; 2,640 feet. 

Jungikoosht ...27 55, 67 2 ; 2,150 feet. 

Beut-i-Jah 28 4, 67 10 ; 1,850 feet. 

Beebco Nance. ..29 39, 67 28 ; 1,695 feet. 

Kohow 28 20, 67 12 ; 1,260 feet. 

Gurraab 29 36, 67 32 ; 1,081 feet. 

Kullar 28 18, 67 15 ; 750 feet. 


Lawless Beluch tribes cluster thick in the 
hills. In the Sungurh division of the Dera 
Ghazee Khan district, the Kusranee re-appear, 
but the most powerful tribe are the Bozdar. 
Under the Sikh rule, the fort of Mungrota 
was erected to check their depredations. 
After that the government built a fort there, 
south of Dera Ghazee Khan : the Boogtee and 
Murree carried their arms up to the very 
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walls of Ri^hau. The deiH>late state of the 
country in that vicinity is chiefly attidbutable 
to their depredations. — Dr. Cooke in Bombay 
Medical Transaction^ No. F/, New Series^ 
1860, p, 31 ; Lt, BottingerU Travels in 
Beluchistan ; Caldwell's Comparative Gram* 
mar ; Masson's JourneySy Voi i, p. 340 ; 
roL ii, p. 44. See Beluchistan, Daood Putra, 
Kelat, Klianazad, Kiang, Kerman, Khyber, 
India, Pishcen. 

KELLKK, is a raft in use on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, nearly as long as it is broad. 
It i.s composed of goat-skins blown up, and 
fastened close together by reeds ; this is 
strengthened by cross pieces of wood, and 
over these again are laid others to keep the 
bales of merchandise out of the water. The 
only fastenings of tliis raft are twigs. 
The skins are rcj>aircd ami blown up afresh 
every evening, ami during the day care is 
taken to keep tliem continually wet, which 
prevents their bursting. The Kellek rafts are 
conducted by two long oars, tho blades of 
which un^ made of pieces of split cane fasten- 
ed together. The passengers arrange them- 
selves as they can on the bales of goods ; and 
if a person wish to bo very much at his ease, 
ho procures a wooden bedstead covered over 
with n felt awning, which stands in tho 
middle of the Kellek, and serves him for a 
a bed by night and a sitting-i'oom by day, 
Tho historians of Alexander mention that the 
rafts on which this hero crossed tho rivers 
of Central Asia werci buoyed up with skins 
stufftMl with straw ; they were then, no doubt 
ns now, inflatetl with air ; and it is thus 
that the Eu})lirates, the Tigris, the Karoon, 
the Indus, the Oxus, and other rivers in Asia 
are crossed. Besides tlie Kellek, or raft, 
there is the Knfa, >i round ribbed boat, or 
coracle, used on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
covered, not with skin, but bitumen. But of 
this, the only valuable article, is the bitumen ; 
the ribs are of thin willow rods or tho midrib 
of the frond of the datc-tr(>e, and are useless, if 
tlic l) 0 .at be broken up. Tho rivers of the pe- 
ninsula of India, tho Kistnah, and Tumbudra, 
are usually crossctl in basket boat, or coracles 
with a frame- work of ratau covered on tho 
outside with skins. But, a single inflated skin, 
such as are used as buoys for nets, on the east 
coast of Scotland, or a dried pumpkin, or a 
buiidlo of dry rushes, is used by individual 
travellers. On the Godavery, a small double 
cauoc is in use, the passenger sitting astride 
the connecting beam. The strata of rushes, 
are evidently of the same kind as the ** ves- 
sels of bulrushes upon tho water,” .allud- 
ed to by Isaiah, in chap, xviii, ver. 2. This 
peculiar mode of navigating that river is the 
same as was known to the ancients as flhe 
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• KKLISERAVA. 

‘^Navigia Conacia.”— Residence in 
KoordistaUy Vol. ii, />. 128 ; Perrier's Journ., 
p. 429 ; Mignan's Travels, pp, 23, 423. 

KKfJ, Hind, of Kulu aud Bcas. Cecirus 
deodara, deodar or Himalayau cedar. 

KELI KADAM, Bkng. Nauciea cordi- 
foliu. 

KELI-KAT’R, a migratoiy race iu the. 
Ceil ri al Dckhun. 

KELINGtj Tibet. Cedrii.'? deodarun, £am~ 
hert. 

KELINGAON, see India. 

KELINGIJ, Singh. Tamil, knrnng. Iu 
planting the seeds or kernels of the palmyra 
fruit, the germinating plant, in the first stage 
of its growth is of the shape and dimensions 
of a parsnip, but of a more firm and waxy 
consistence. These are dried in the siin, 
and when dressed in slices, form a jialatable 
vegetable : esteemed a delicuijy in the south 
of Ceylon, The Kclingu is reducible to a 
farina, which in the time of the Dutch was so 
much prized for its ilelicacy that it was sent 
liome as an enviable prescnit to friends in 
Holland, It is an article of food chiclly in 
Ceylon and is cultivated for that purpose ; 
the seeds being sown in six to eight layers, 
under loose sandy soil. When fre.-^h tiny are 
roaste<l, boileil, or sli(;(:(l and fired like the 
bread fruit. When it is to be? kept so, the 
parehment-like covering is removed, and 
they are dried in the snii, and kept uinlcr the 
name of ‘‘ Odial,” and tliis when boiled b 
called “ Poolooc Odial.” When the odial is 
reduced to flour or meal, it is used to form the 
preparation of “ Cool” of the Singhalese. The 
Singhalese also prepare from kelingoo meal, a 
dish called “ Putoo,” which is occasionally 
cuteu with rice, and also with jaggery. It is 
made of prawns, or fish, scrapings of cocoa- 
nut kernels and unripe jack fruit. The 
people of southern India and Ceylon have for 
many hundred years been in the habit of 
eating this pulp or root, which is the first 
shoot from the palmyra nut, which forms the 
germ of the future tree, and is known locally 
as Ponnam kelingu. It is about the size of 
a common carrot, though nearly white. It 
formd an article of food among the natives for 
several months in the year ; but Europeans 
dislike it from its being very bitter. Recent 
experiments have proved that a farina superior 
to arrowroot can bo obtained from it, pre- 
pared in the same way ; and iOO roots, 
costing 2\d,, yield one and a half to two 
pounds of the flour.— Tennent ; Simmond's 
Seeman. 

KELI also Kelmang kelu. Hind. Gedrus 
deodara. Chhota kelu is Asparagus racemosus. 

KELISERAYA, Kabn. A barber, a hair- 
dresser. 


KKLU. 

KELLA, Arab. A dry measure, the 
fortieth part of the toman, and equal to 
4J-th lb. — Simmond's Did. 

KELLA NG A MIN, Tam. Whiting fish. 

KELLI COTTAH, a fort 15 miles E. of 
Trichinopoly. 

KELMLFNG, Tibet. Cedrus deodarus, 
Lambert. 

KELON, of Kullu and Kangra, is the 
Cedrus deodara. The Kelou turpentine of 
corameice, is the oily product of Cedinis 
deodara, or Kelon ka tel, Hind., Turpen- 
tine. 

KELON TER, a Persian magistrate. Qu. 
Kalautar? grealer. 

KELP, Eng. Barilla. 

KELT. Ernest Curtius is of opinion that 
tho aiK'o.stors of the people of India, and of 
the Pe.rsiau, Greek, Italian, German, Slave and 
Kelt races, win e originally one people dwelling 
in the uplands oi‘ Asia : and that tho first to 
separate themselves from this united Arian or 
Indo-European family, and to push tb^;ir way 
into Europe, was the Kelt, who were followed 
by the German, and these by the Slave and 
Lett. . 'fho next great swarm that deserted 
the hive and left behind them the piogenitor.s 
of tho Medo-Persiaii ami the linlian, was 
composed of tho common ance.stors of the 
(jireek and Roman. 

KELU, Cedrus deodara, the Deodar or 
Himalayan cc<lar. Kelu grows on the north 
slope of Dhaola Dhav and in Kullu, and is a 
native of Kuln ; but ii is also found in tho 
Boonghalla forests. It is a tree of fast growth, 
and grows to a great height. Its wood is fra- 
grant, of a r(Mldihh-yellow colour, highly, resin- 
ous and inflammable ; very durable, yields 
valuable timber, it is also not subject to warp, 
A thin oil exudes from I lie roots of the tree 
which is held in much e.stoem as a cure for 
sores, it is also rubbed over inflated skins to 
preserve them. The wood is also used for 
flambeaux. In Kuu.awar it is the most valu- 
able timber tree. It grows to twenty or thirty 
feet in cinmnifereuce, and Gerard measured 
two trees of thirty-three and thirty-four feet ; 
ami had seeu trees 1 50 feet high, and they 
may be 200. He says it is astonishing what 
a quantity of this fine wood is wasted, even 
where it is .scarce, for the sSaw is unknown ; 
and to get a plank of any size, they split 
a tree into .several thick pieces with wedges, 
and then fashion it with an adze, thus losing 
tho greater part of it. He supposed it to be 
the Cedar of Lebanon, it doubtless is tho 
Larix deodara of Royle. It is almost inde- 
structible, and is therefore used for beams of 
houses, temples and especially granaries, as no 
insect touches it. . An oil is made from the 
Kelu, which when rubbed on any other kind 
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Df timber, is a great pi'eservative agaiust ver- 
min. This has an agreeable smell, and 
^yould be invaluable in the plains of India, as 
it resists the attacks of the destructive white 
ant. — Capi. GerartTs Account of Kunawar^ 
p, 68 ; quoting Balfour^ 75 and 1 89 ; 3fr. 
Barne$* Kangra Settlement Report, para. 
146 ; Powell*s Rand-book, Vol, i, p. 540, 

KELUMPJT, is a very large tree of Singa- 
pore, sections are employed by the natives 
for cart-wheels. 

KELWA-RAGU, Tam. Eleusine coracana, 
Gcert, 

KEM AKII, see Mesopotamia. 

KEMAL, Hind,, the Kyamal of Murree 
hills, Odina wodi(?r, alsoBerberisaristata, and 
Rottlera tinctoria. 

KEMAMAN, seo Jakuri. 

KEMANClIEIl, a musical inslniment, 
the sitar of India, found in almost every 
Persian town. Those made at Shiraz, are of 
tut or mulberry tree wood ; ihe body (about 
eight inches in diameter'l globnlar, except at 
the month over whicl* is strctclicd and fixed 
by glue, a covering of parchment. But they 
are of various materials ; the body merely a 
hollow gourd ; or every part is richly inlaid 
and ornamented. They are sometimes made 
of the girdu or walnut tree wood. See Ke- 
mengch. 

KEMAON, a ,non-rcgtdation district in 
the N. VV. Provinces of India. 'Fhe Jlima- 
layaii di-^ti iots of Kemnon, (larliwal and of 
Kote Kangra, abound in true hemp of the 
finest quality, mdlivated both on a<*couiit of 
its fibre and for llui ditrcreiit preparations of 
Bhang. 'Flic fibre i** sold among them''elves 
for 2 rupees for 82 lbs., <»r about 5.^. a ewt. 
Lord Auckland, when (lOvenior-General of 
India, cahudated that at the native rates it 
might be lamb'd in Galcutt.'i for £7-16 a ton, 
and Iiemp seed for £6 a ton. Major Coriiet 
gives three estimates of the price, including 
:ill expenses, at Avhich hemp could be deliver- 
ed in Calcutta from ICotedwarra, Chilken, 
and Sunnea, the averag(‘ of which is £15-2 a 
ton. Captain Kirke giving 5 rupees a maund i 
for the hemp at Dcyra Dhoon and calculated 
that it could bo delivered for about £17-14 a 
ton. The culture is well understood in many 
parts of the hills, as tlicy carefully prepare 
and usually manun3 the ground, thin the 
plants to within three or five inches, and cut j 
the male plants, “ phoolbhanga which flowers, 
but has no seed,” a month or six weeks before 
the female plant, “ goolanga or ghoolbhanga” 
which has seed, the latter being cut about 
the ond of September. The preparation is 
also understood, the best way is to procure a 
clean and uniform article in long lengths, 
without raising or platting the ends up in 
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any way and to resemble the Petersburgh 
hemp, as nearly as possible. See Nepal, 
Bhot, Turai, Kamaon, Kumaon. 

KEMAS WABRYATS, see Capress. 
KEMBAL, Hind, Odiua wodier, also 
Rottlcra tinctoria. 

KEMBALLY, Can. Onion. 

KEMBA'F-'FI, sec Oryza sativa. 

KEMBOO, Sans. Costus speciosus, 

Sm. 

KEMBU, also Scgapii Kallu, Tam. Ruby. 

KEMENGKIl, Arab., aviolincello of two 
strings. See Kcmanchch. 

KEMLII, Hind. Berbcri.s aristata. 

KEMMENDINK, a village near Rangoon, 
taken 9th Dec. 1824 l)y the Indian army. It 
is now a part ol‘ the Rangoon cniitoumeut. 

KEMMI, see India. 

KEMiMUM, Turk. Cummin seed. 

KEMO, Malay. Shells of Triducua gigas, 
the great clam ol’tlm Archipelago. 

KEMl' ul.so Kempty, the coarse rough 
hairs of wool, which are avoided by themnnu- 
fiwdurcr in his purchases of wool, deteriorat- 
ing, as it doc.s, the appearauceof even coinraoii 
fabrics by ilicir inferiority and harshness, and 
not faking dye readily. The kemp of Cash- 
mere goat’s wool is, h(>wovcr, made into coarse 
clotli, — Snnmond\s Did, 

KExMlJDU ? Glass. 

KExMlIN, Ail\b. (.’nmmiji seed. 

KION or (’{line, a river I hat in part bounds 
Baiidali on flic wcsi. 

KEN, an Egyplian gmldess of Assyrian 
origin, tlic Astarto, Ah tarot h, and Mylitta of 
the Assyrian's, Syrituis, and Arabs. This 
divinity appears lo have been introduced into 
the Egyplian pantheon in tlui liim^ of the 18th 
dynasty, or at ilio commencement of the 
I'lO'^c connccli(m between Assyria ami Egypt, 
On comparing a l epn^sentation of tlie goddess 
in the rock scnlptnics of Mallhaigah, with an 
Egyptian has relief in the British Museum, 
the mode of tn'ating ilui subject is seen lo 
b(* nearly the same. In both we have a 
female standing on a lion. The Egyptian 
figure holds two snakes and a flower, the 
stalks of which are twisted into the form of 
I a ring; the Assyrian carries a ring alone.* 
I 'Flic flower rc.Hmible.s that borne by the wing- 
c<l figures in the ])laco of Khorsahad, and is 
not found in the edifices of the first Assyrian 
perioil, where the flowers in the hands of a 
similar figure are of a diflerent shape. Foi* 
instance, the goddess Athor or A thy, Dr. 
llinks reads the sumo name as that of the 
presiding divinity, on the monuments of 
Assyria. Mr. Birch admits, in his observa- 
tions on tho cartouclies, that the introductiou 
of the Assyrian gods, Baal and Astartae of 
Reupu or Roseph, of Ken, and Anata oi* 
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Anaitifli can be traced to the 16 — 19 dynasty 
and is coeval with the epoch of the great 
conquests of Egypt in Central Asia, On a 
tablet at Turin she is called Atsh, pr Adesb, 
the name of the chief city of the Ahitae, a 
Mesopotamian people attacked by the Rames- 
sids (Prisse. Mon. PI. xxxvii.) She usually 
appears in a triad with Renpu and Khem or 
Chamno, also deities of Semitic extraction. 
The attempt to' connect the names of many 
•Egyptian and Assyrian divinities has been 
frequently made. The goddess Ken is one, 
whose Assyrian origin is generally admitted, 
and whose appearance on the monuments of 
Egypt affords important evidence in aji 
inquiry into the date of the Assyrian edifice. 
The worship of the Sacti, seems to have been 
introduced into India from the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, and the image of the hindoo 
Doorga is unquestionably a modified type 
of Ken and Astarte. The image of Kali is 
an original of the hindoos, the worship of 
which is inculcated in the Upa-Poorans, 
written at a considerably later period than 
the Poorans, which first originated the idolatry 
of the hiudoos . — Layardy Ninevehy Vol. ii, 
jp. 213 ; Tr. of Hind.y Vol. i, p, 37. 

KEN, a long measure of Siam, the half of 
the vonah, and equal to 37| inches. — Sim- 
moncTs Diet. 

KEN, Chin. A Chinese oil. 
KENAWITDYAK, .seeKyau. 
KEN-BWON, JiuRM. Acacia rugata,^«cA. 
KEN-BUNG, also Tsa-tha-khwa, Burm. 
Coccinea grandis, Voigt. 

KENCllWA, Hind. An intestinal lound 
worm. 

KENDAL, Jav. Cordia myxa, Roxb. 
KENDH, a close grained, hard, wood of 
light red colour. The heart Avood is quite 
black and hard, like ebony, which it some- 
what resembles in every respect : it is plenti- 
ful in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha, over a space of about forty miles 
in length. Used by the natives for beams, 
&c., the fruit of the tree is also eaten by 
them. — Cal. Engineers' Journ.July 1860, 
KENDU, Beng., Hind. Ebony. Diospy- 
ros montana, and D. tomentosa. 

KENDULI, the birtli-placo of Jayadeva, 
the greatest lyric poet of Bengal, perhaps 
of the world. Lassen suppo.ses Jayadeva 
to have lived about a. d. 1 150. But he was 
a follower of Ramanand who nourished in the 
beginning of the 15th cenliiry. General 
Cunningiiam fixes the date of Ramanand in 
the latter half of the 14th century. Jayadeva 
was a great religious reformer, though he 
is now remembered only as a poet. It has 
been justly remarked, that what Melancthon 
was to the early Lutheran Church, that was 
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Jayadeva to the reformation in Bengal. The 
great charm of the Gita Govinda consists in 
its mellifluous style and exquisite woodland 
pieces.— TV. of Hind., Vol. i, pp. 56-67. 

KENERI, amongst the buddhist caves in 
India, those of Koneri on the island of Salsette 
are remarkable. They are purely buddhist^ 
but inferior to those of Ajunta or Karli. 
They are excavated in a hili in the midst of 
an immense tract of forest country and Mr. 
Fergusson supposes their date to be about the 
9th or 10th century of the Christian era. A 
copper plate found in the relic chamber of 
one of the Kenneri caves contains inscriptions 
in Old Pali. It is of the 2nd century b. c., 
about 100 years of the reign of the Truku- 
daka dynasty, and No. 2 cave character is 
used in the inscriptions. The religion men- 
tioned is buddhist with a salutation to Sarvajna, 
Bhagaveu Sakya Muni and chaitya as men- 
tioned. The king or prince mentioned is 
Trukudaka. Puahya Banna of the conquered 
country called Turomi, dedicates a chaitya. 
Mention is made of the forests around Bard- 
harnana, a country noticed in the Prataprudrn 
inscription.-— Fo/. x, p. 97. 

KEN-FA, Chin. R.ambusa nana. 
KENG-THEP.PHEOOT-KYAY, Bdrm. 

A sound small wood of Tnvoy, used in building. 

KENG - THEP - GU YUNG - YWEPT, 
Burm. A light inferior wood of Tavoy used 
in building. 

KENISSAT-UL-KIAMAT, the Church 
of tlie Resurrection, commonly called the 
Holy Sepulchre. By tli(5 Arabs it is called 
Keniasat-al-Komamat. This last word means 
“ a laystall,” in allusion to the place where 
the Holy Cross Avas found. — Robinson's Tra- 
vels, Palestine and Syria, Vol. i, p. 40. 

KENJA, Bkng., Hind., also Ivurunja, 
Beng., Hind. Galednpa indica, Lam. 

KENKKA, Hind,, Duk. Crab. 

KENNA, Singh. Crotalnria juncca, Linn. 
Sunn. 

KENNEDYA, a genus of beautiful plants, 
belonging to the LegurainosaB, with lilac, and 
crimson coloured llowcrs, with short keels 
whilst the coccinea have long ones, they 
are propagated by seed, in any good soil.r- 
Riddell, See Lcgumiiiosas. 

KEN1*0NI, in the maps, is the province 
of Kiug-po, to the east of Takpo, and its oc- 
cupants arc surmised to be the wild races 
who opposed the ascent of the English ex- 
plorers in Assam. — Latham. 

KEN SHI, Japan. A sheriff or witness to 
an execution, 

KENTAL, Beng. Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Linn. 

KEN PH, or Shegal, Hind, of Kanawar. 
Pyrus variolosa, wild pear. 
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KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE, or Har- 
dy Boudoc. Seo Coifee tree wood. 

KENWAL or Keoli, Hind. Cedrus 
deodara. 

KEO, also Kniuu, Hind. A black pulse, 
black-secded Dolichos lablab. 

KEONJJI, Hind. A tree of Cbota Nag- 
pore with a soft red wood.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KEONJUR, a tributary estate S. E. of 
the Koiehari. 

KEONTHUL. After the Goorkha war of 
1818, a portion of the territory of Keonthul 
was sold to the maharnjnh of Puttiala. The 
chief claims a Rajput origin. He is bomnl to 
render feudal service. In 18o8 the chief was 
(N’ented a lajah, and received a di'e.'^s of 
honor worth rupees 1,(){)() for his service.s 
during the mutinies. The revenue of ihe 
state is Rupees 30,000, and the po])ulution 
by census 18,083. — Treaties^ c^r. 

KEOOllRUNG, see Kunawer, 

KEOR lIiNi),of Panjal), seed of Holar- 
rhena antidysonterica. Wall. 

KEOR A, also Keori, Hind., IIkno. Pan- 
danus odoratissimus, Aiw;/., also a perfume or 
essence from the ilowers of Paiulanus odora- 
tissimus. 

KEORA, Bkng. Sonneratia apetaln. 

KEORI, Hind, of Kulu atid Heas, Cedrus 
deodara, deodar or Hiinalayan cedar. 

K1']PAK. se(' (Jo<dun-China. 

K lO-PHO-G Yf]E, see Karen. 

KKI’HOS, also Kepos, (Ik. An ape. 

KEPI* EL’S ISLE, is from ten to 


in marrhige to tho kings of Korait or 
Prester »Tohu*s line. And other intermar- 
riages were frequent, c. g.y the cliristiau 
mother of Gayuk Khan, and Dokuz-khatun, 
the Christian .queen of Hulagu, were both 
princesses of the Kcrait royal family, i. a., 
apparently of Prester John’s, Tho mother 
of Hulagn was of the same family, and Ohen- 
giz, as well us several of Ids sou.s, took wives 
from it. ()n tho destruction of the kingdom 
of the Kerait, a Kourilhu, or general assembly 
of the cliiefs of all the hordes was convoked. — 
Marco Foh, Vol. ii, o. 50, in Vale Cathan, 
Vol. i, ;)/>. 146-7. 

KERALA, an jmcient district embracing 
Malabar and Canara. It was peopled by IV 
lusa Rama with braliinau.s who emigrated into 
this province ami introduced their religion 
amongst the inhabitants. Tho province was 
divided by them into 64 districts which were 
governed by an ecclesiastical senate presided 
over by a brahman every three years. But 
on tho arrival of the Portuguese in 1498 they 
found a hindoo ruler, designated Zamorin, 
rilling over one of the most important of tho 
principalities into which tho country had 
been divided in the 9th century. Kerala is 
! also cullcil Pnrasn Ram Kshetrom, and is a 
I long narrow strip of conn I ry stretching from 
Cape Comorin toCiokurnomaml wmsan ancient 
sovendgniy. Gf thi.s, flio ti'act of country 
below the ghats, from the rivers Cunjarote 
|M>oya, the oiiginal southern boundary of 
Canara to Travnneoro inclusive is now called 
or the Malabar coast. Kerala 


f'vcive I Mnlayalam 

miles in circumference and di.slaut from the | from about n. c. 68 to A. i). 352 was ruled by 
maiuland six iniles. There are uumhers of a | 37 Pcroomal or viceroys from the Chcra or 
.singul.Mi* ^i^ll of the genus Chironei-tes which j Salmn rulers, and after them by tlie ancestor 


leap with great aciivily over Ihe mud, among 
tlie arch(‘d roofs of the mangroves, among 
which arc small crabi-, Ocy|)oda and Mu- 


of tho present nominal rajas. Tho westorn 
coast comprising the ancient king«lom of 
Kerala, offers an interesting field of research. 


crophthalmns— Voyage, Vol. | The fre<inent mention of tlie principal places 
b V- ! by the Gi'eck and Arabian geographers, 

KEP1*ING, a divi.sion of the wS(miii.sh doL j the ready aecess afforded by its ports to 
lar in Sumatra, which is divided into 400 ' maritime enterprise, tho Persian, Arab, 
kepping ; eight therefore arc worth uliont j .Syrian and Jew colonies established there 


one shilling . — SunmomPs Diet. 

KER, Hind Ertica heterophylla. 

KERA, Sans. Cocoauut tree. 

KERAF8, Egyi’I’. Apium graveolcns, 
lAan 

KERATI, see Khnzi.stan ; Arahislan. 

KERAIT, tho royal dymisiic trilie oPTar- 
tars to which Prester John hclongml. Piaster 
John’s country appears to be the Tenduo of 
Marco Polo, which he states to have been 
“ the chief seat of Prosier John when he 
ruled over tho Tartars” and also the resi- 
dence of his descendants in their reduced and 
subordinate position. Marco Polo says the 
Great Khans often gave their female relations 
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from the earliest times, may all receive 
important ciueidatiou from an examination of 
exi.sting rcMuains of ancient sites. Altliough 
more .subject to Ihc operation of external 
influences than most other parts of India, it 
is here that the early hindoo institutions 
have been best preserved, and that we may 
look with tho best founded expectations of 
enlarging our knowledge of aboriginal races 
ami primitive customs. The remarkable 
tribes to be met with in the dcptlis of the 
forests and mountains of the Syliadri range, 
the traditions of tho polity of Purasu Kaoia 
and of tlie arrival of some of the present 
dominant classes, the Ilaiga, Cbitpawan 
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Nftmburii Teor or ** lalanderfi,*^ &c., all afford 
curious sources of inquiry and speculation. 
According to the mythology of the hindoos 
the country of Kerala, which includes 
Malabar and Oanara, was (together with the 
Concan; miraculously gained from the sea by 
Parasu Rama, the conqueror of the Kshetrya, 
and as miraculously peopled by him witli 
brahmans. A more rational account states 
that, about the first or second century of our 
era, a prince of the northern division of Kerala 
introduced a colony of brahmans from Hindu- 
stan ; and, as the numerous brahmans of Mala- 
bar and Canara are mostly of the five northern 
nations, the story seems to be founded in fact. 
However the population may have been in- 
troduced, all accounts agree that Kerala was, 
from the first, entirely separate from the Con- 
cans and was possessed by brahmans, who 
divided it into sixty-four di8tricts,and govern- 
ed it by means of a general assembly of their 
caste, renting the lands to men of the inferior 
classes. — Dawson's Ancient India ; Etphvu 
stone's History of India, p. 414. See India, 
Pandiya, Sankara Achari. 

KERALEE, Beng. Cryptocoryne ciliata. 

KERAN, a Persian silver coin worth about 
one shilling. — Simmond's Diet. 

KERANOH, Hind. Charity Lands. 

KERARI, Hiudoo-worshippers of Devi, 
in her terrific forms, and the representatives 
of the Aghora Ghanta and Kapalika, who, 
so late as the 10th century, sacrificed human 
victims to Kali, Ghamuuda, Chinua Mastaka, 
and other hideous personifications of the 
Sakti of Siva. — Wilson, Hindoo Sects. 

KERBECK SIAll, Per. Helleborus 
niger. 

KERBELA or Meshed Iloossein, is situat- 
ed a short distance from the west bank of the 
Euphrates, and not very far from Hillah, the 
supposed site of Babylon, It is westward 
from Baghdad, is a place of pilgrimage to shiah 
mahomedans, and is surrounded by gardens 
and groves of palm trees which are watered 
by a canal from the river. The chief object 
of interest is the mosque, built in the reign 
of shah Abas the Great, on the spot where 
Hoossein, the son of Ali, nephew of and son- 
in-law of the prophet, was mur<lered. It is 
a sacred place of pilgrimage and burial to the 
Persiaus who are shiah mahomedans, that is, 
who acknowledge the caliphate of Ali : by the 
Turks, however who are suuni mahomedans, 
and do not believe that Ali was the rightful 
kaliph, it is held in no peculiar veneration, 
hence though no Christian is allowed to enter 
the precincts of the mosque, a Turk whose 
house overlooked the court, made no objection 
to a traveller going up on his roof and making 
a sketclu Kerbela fell iuto the power of the 
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Turks when sultan Murad IV, took Baghdad 
A. D. 1636. The Persians frequently send 
their dead to be buried at Kerbela, fVom the 
interior of the country. On leaving Kerbela 
one traveller met nine mules laden with coffins, 
and while at Baghdad he often saw others 
passing to their last resting place near the 
honoured remains of the grandson of the 
prophet. The revenue arising to the hier- 
archy of Kerbela, from the drains on- the 
purses of its visitors, are enormous ; and must, 
more than sufficiently, pay for all the ex- 
penses of its state. Kerbela is about sixteen 
farsang from Baghdad ; the city is large, 
and crowded with inhabitants, being res- 
pected as a b&6t or place of refuge. In 
India, Kerbela is the name given to a plain 
near a sea, river or tank, whither tlie maliome- 
dans annually carry their taboot . — IJerklots ; 
Dorter's Travels, Vol. \\,p. 281. 

KERB UK, see Iran. 

KERCHER, Egypt. Calotropis gigautea, 
Brown. 

KERELKIT, Pkrs. Luffa amara. 

KERENFUL, properly Karn-ful, Arab. 
Cloves. 

KERGAII, see Kabul, Kaffir. 

KERLIA JARUONII, a sea-snake of 
Madras, one of the Hydridoe, see llydridae. 

KERI or Kaur of Salt Range. Capparis 
spiuosa, European caper. 

KI^RIS, see Tibet. 

KERITPUR, see Sikhs. 

KERIVOULA, a genus of mammalia, 
belonging to the Cheiroptera, of which several 
species occur in India, viz : Kerivoula for- 
mosa, K. Ilardwickii, K. picta, K. Sykeaii, 
K. trilatitoides. See Cheiroptera, Mamnaalia, 

KERK, a pirate race who occupied the 
shores at the mouth of the Indus and carried 
on their expeditions as far ns Jeddah in the 
Red Sea. The name is written Kerk, Kurk, 
Karak, Kark, and Korak, and the race is now 
extinct, butNearchus mentions Krokala, and 
at the mouth of the Indus, there is a large 
insular tract which bears the name of Kakra’la, 
corresponding to Arrians’ description, “a 
sjindy island about four miles from Cape 
Mouzo.” It is situated between the Wanyani 
and Pitti mouths of the Indus and, according 
to Captain Postans, extending to and includ- 
ing Karachi. The A’in i Akbari and other old 
woi’ks show that the Knkra’la tract has been 
so known for the last three centuries at least. 
There is, however, a place called Karaka, 
three miles below Hyderabad. To prevent 
the piratical inroads of the Kerk, the Persians 
threw large stones iuto the Tigris, to obstruct 
its navigatiou, and they built no city of any 
importance on the sea-board. Alexander, on 
his return from India, caused the stones to be 
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remoyed ft’om the Tigris, with a view to 
further commercial intercourse, It is sup* 
posed that a portion of the Kerk tribe occu- 
pied the north-eastern shores of the Black 
Sea, where there were the tribe of Kerketaei 
or Kerketse, with a bay of Kerketis : also the 
tribe of Kerketiki, and cities of Karkinitis 
Karkine and Kirkoeum, a region of Kerketos, 
a bay of Karkinitis and a river of Karkeiiitis, 
also the tribe of Koraxi with tlie wall of 
Korax, and the Sindi are found in the same 
locality (Orphei Argoiiautica, Cribrelli versio.) 

“ Kerketi quo, ferox ea gens, 

Sindi que superbi,” 

and Ptolemy, Strabo and Herodotus speak of 
tribes called Sindiani, Sindones, Sindos and 
Sinti, with a Sindicus portus, and town called 
Siuda, Sindica, and Siudes and a tract called 
Siudike, and Ilesychius slates the Sindi of 
the Euxine were in reality Indians. It is 
from this region that the Indian merchants 
must have sailed who wore wrecked in 
the Baltic, and wore presouted hy the king 
of the Suevi or Batani to 1 j. Metollus Celer, 
the pro-consul of Gaul. — Elliot's Hist, of 
IfidiOi Vol. i, pp. 5 IO- 0 I 2 . 

KERKAL (var). Caij. F elis pardus, Linn,} 
Tenm,} St/kes, 

KERKHEII is the ancient Choaspes, there- 
fore Susa occupied the site of the ruins of 
Sluis, and not tite town of Shusiitcr. Tho 
modem stream called Kureii is not the ancient 
■Choaspes. Like the river Kurdistan which 
bears this name in its upper course, and 
Jeruhi lower down, ai though it is u very 
deep, broad, and rapid stream, receiving many 
considerable tributaries before it reaches the 
Kuren, so, likewise, the Kerkheh (tho Choas- 
pes), one of the greatest livers of Persia, 
is called Kara-su, near Kermanshah and 
Gumasab, near Nchavend. The Kizil-Uzeu, 
which rises iu Kurdistan, changes its name 
to that of Safid-rud, before it discharges 
itself into the Caspian Sea, in the pro- 
vince of Ghilati. Al Hid is a canal flowing 
into tho Kerklia, near Hawizah, through 
groves of a species of calamus, growing luxu- 
riantly in a low tract of country, between 
the Tigris and the Kerkha, inundated hy the 
overflow of the Tigris. — Mignnn's 'Ertwelsy 
p.25\ ; Baron C. A. De Bode's Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan^ pp. 27, 341-42. 

KERKOOK, tho Korkura of Ptolemy, is 
two miles to the north of Baghdad. Baba 
Goorgoor is the name given to a spot three 
miles from Kerkook, where, iu a little cir- 
cular plain, white with naphtha, flames of fire 
issue from many places. There appears to be 
little doubt, as D’Anville conjectures, that 
this is the Korkura of Ptolemy. The people 
of Kifri say that on the evo of Friday, a 
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little lamp is seen to burn of itself on ilie 
summit of the hills overlooking the plain : 
it is most probably a similar phenomenon to 
Baba Goorgoor* A celebrated doctor of maho- 
medan law, surnamed AzAm, or the honoured, 
is burled at this place.~i}tc4’s Besidettce in 
Koordistauy Vol. i, p. 44. 

KERMA, see Vaishnkva. 

KERMAN and Mekran, are peopled by 
Persians, principally,— but contain also Turk, 
Beluchee, Brahui and Aflghau. Fars is 
bounded on the east by Kerman and Laristau. 
The province of Kerman, the ancient Cara- 
mania, is bounded on the E. by Seistau and 
Mekran ; N. by Seistan and Khorasean ; W. 
by Fars, Lar, and Irak ; and on tho S. by 
Mekran and the Persian Gulf. There appeal's 
to bo no river worthy of remark iu this pro- 
vince ; and it abounds in deserts, the natural 
consequence of a scarcity of water. Kerman 
is sometimes culled Serjan, and equalled at one 
period tbe proudest cities of the empiitJ. — 
Kinneir's Geographical Memoiry pp, 194-7. 
Sec Khond Amir, Kuzzilbash, Iran. 

KERMANI, a clan in Kurdistan, who 
were originally from Pizhdar, near Sikoneh 
on the frontier of Persia. The Babbeh is the 
chief family of tho Kurd clan of Kermani ; 
the members of which are tho hereditary 
chiefs of llie clan j and hence their whole 
territory and the people are now called tho 
government of tho Bebbeh or Baban. Tho 
clan was originally established at Pizhdar in 
tho northern mountains near Sikonch or 
Sikeneh on the frontier of Persia. — Rich's 
Residence in Kurdistauy Vol, i, p, 80. 

KERMANSHAH, in lat. 34* 26' N. as 
it now stands, is a handsome city, exhibiting 
the glittering domes of mosques within, and 
the battlements and towers of lofty walls 
without. Being erected on a south-western 
slope of the mountains, it commands a wide 
view of tho vale ; it is famous for an excellent 
manufactory of fire-arms ; and the villages 
in its vicinity, for carpets of tho most beauti- 
ful colours and fabric. Luxurious gardens 
surround the town, abundant in fruits of all 
kinds, but particularly in grapes of an 
exquisitely delicious muscatel flavour. The 
population amounts to about 15,000 families,, 
some few of which are Christians and Jews. 
The mountain of Takht-i-Bostan forms a 
part of the chain of Be-Sitoon ; and, like it, 
is craggy, barren, and terrifle. Its aspect, 
as approached, is of tho most rugged gran- 
deur; and its towering heights, lour dark 
over the blooming vale of Kermanshah. A 
little forest extends from the river's side, to 
a considerable distance over the plain,; 
perhaps tbe green descendants of the woods 
that oversh^owed the gay pavilions of 
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Khosroo, in his Iiuuting parties I The cai^peta 
of Kermanshah are a manufacture which adds 
much to the wealth of its province : none can 
bo more rich, soft and beautiful. Pei'sian 
carpets are justly celebrated for the beauty of 
the jutttcrus, the fineness of the wool, and the 
durability of the colours — vegetable dyes, also 
nm ceii not made elsewhere, conjectured to be 
samon and indigo. Some of them fetch high 
prices as £0 or £8 for n carpet, tw<» yards 
square, in the country itself. The finest are 
made at Sena, and there is a famous manu- 
facture carried on at Ferahoun, near Teheran, j 
Carpets of any size can be made there. The 
finest carpets of all used to bo made at Herat, 
and there are some splendid ones in the 
Chahl Miliar, at Ispahan, one of which is 110 i 
feet long and 70 feet wide. Large numbers | 
were exported to England througli Trebizoud | 
up to 18oo, and they were sold nearly as I 
cheap ill London as in Persia, owing probably j 
to the course of trade. The Kermanshali 
province now only consists of five districts. 
Its reveiiiies amount to, from the faxes 00,000 
tomami ; from the customs I. ‘1,000 toniaun, 
making a total of about 3o,000/. — Porters 
Travels^ VoL ii, pp* lf)7 /o 201 ; Ed. Ferr.'s 
Jour.^ p. 20. See Zingarri, Sassuiiian Kings. 

KKUOWLEE. This petty stale paid a 
tribute of liupees 2.3,000 to the pe.shwa, 
whioJi was ceded to the British goverunient 
by the 14th Article of the treaty of Poona in 
1817. The maharajah hud made over the 
village of Machulporo and its dependencies 
to the management of the poshwa in lieu of 
the tribute, lu 1825, when Bulwuut Sing, 
the legitimate heir to the state of Bhurtpore, 
was rebelled against by bis cousin Dooijuii 
Sal, the rebel was supported by the maha- 
rajah of Kerowlcc. After several disputed 
succossious, maharajah Miuldcn Pul succeeded 
ill 1854, lie rendered good service in the 
mutinies, iu consideration of which the sum 
of Rupees 1,17,000 duo by him to the British 
goverument was remitted. The maharajah 
of .Kerowlce received the right of adoption. 
The area of his state is 1,878 square miles, 
and the population about 188,000. The 
revenue from all sources is only about Rupees 
3,00,000. The whole military force of the 
state is about 2,000 men.— Treaties, Engage- 
ments and Sanniids, Vol. iv, p. 90. 

KERPATI or Serpah, Buootea. Ncilghcr- 
ry nettle. 

KERHAGE, see Load. 

KERRAT, SCO Nepal. 

KEUREII SAIDEH, known in Arabian 
geography as Klmnda Sabur, Shapur’s ditch, 
is a bifurcation of the Euphrates, from near 
Hit, and after a course of several hundred 
miles, enters the Persian Gulf, hy a separate 
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mouth, remdering culturable a vast tract of 
ancient Chaldeea, Shapur Dholactuf, iu the 
fourth century, either cut or re-opened this 
channel. He is said to have intended it as a 
defence against the Arabs.— /?c£w/i>wo», Vol. 
i,p,l1. 

KERULA, Beng., Hii^d. LufTa amnra, 
Roxb. 

\ KERZK, Hind. Ervum lens. 

KERZEN, Gbr. Candles. 

KES, Jap. Poppy seed. 

KESA, Sans. Flair. See Keshuvii. 

KESAR, Hind. Crocus sativus. Saffron. 

KKSARA, Guz., Hind., Mahr. A saffron- 
coloured robe worn by a Rajput when resolv- 
ed to conquer or, die. — Wilson. 

KESA HA, see Kama. ^ 

KKSARA CITETTU, Tel. Crinum de- 
fixum, Kcr.—C. asiaticum,' R. ii, 127. — 
Rheede, xi, 38. 

KESAHAMU, Sans. Mesua roxburghii, 
Wight 111, i, 127 ; this name is also applied 
to Mimnsops elengi and llottlcra tiiictoria. 

KESA HI RANG, Hind. A sort of saffron 
colour. 

KKSARIYA. To tlie north and north- 
west, distant 30 miles from Besaihand some- 
what less than two miles to the south of the 
large village of Kesariya, stands a lofty brick 
mound capped by a solid brick tower of con- 
sitlcrabio size, siipposc'd to be remains of 
ruins, ocemring after the commencement of 
the Christian cm. The Kesaviah mound, is 
20 miles north of Bakhra, iu sight of the 
Gandak River. It has an inscription in Sans- 
krit, and is of about the date of the Bakhra 
image inscription. The clianicter used in the 
inscription is the same as the Sarna'tli and 
Bakhra character. The avatars and the sakta 
hymn of the Rig Veda is mentioned hut no 
iiivocnlion ofhindoo gods named. Chandra- 
datta, soil of Suryadatla, is mentioned. The 
inscription is imperfect, but the everllviiig 
Chandradatta was born on the Sunday appro- 
priated to the reading of the Sakta by his 
father Suryadatta. The Sakta has for one 
of its verses the holy “ gayatri.” At Lauriya 
Ara-Raj, between Kesariya and Bcttiah, at 
the distance of 20 miles to the northwest of 
the Kesariya stupa, and one mile to the south- 
west of the liindoo temple of Ara-Raj Mahadeo, 
there stands a lofty stone column whicli bears 
in well-preserved and wcll-cut letters several 
of the edicts of king Asoka. — Bcng. As. Soc. 
J. Vol. iv, pp. 128 & 286 , No. 32 <)/' 1864 . 

KESAVA, sec Krishua. 

KESAVA'SENA, see Inscriptions, Hindu. 

KESH, a town, thirty-six miles south of 
Samarkand. Timur’s famous descendant Ba- 
ber, the first Great Mogul, tells us that in 
.spring the walls and terraces of the houses 
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at Eetfh are always gVeea and cheerful ^ Ti- 
mur and Baber both mention Kesh as Shahr 
Sabz, or the ** verdant Q\Vf” •^Markham's 
Smbnssy^ Vol. xiii, p. 120. 

KESHAR^ Beng. Scirpus kesoor. 

KESHARA-DAM, Beng. Jussieua repens. 

KKSHOOBI, Beng. Ikdipta ercete. 

KESII-RAJ, Beng. Wedelia caleudulacea. 

KESHT, see Kooroot. 

KESHTVAR, a territory in the N. W. 
Himalaya, in L. 76* E., and L. 33* 34' N. 

KESH HR, Beng. Rottlera tinetoria. 

KESIIUREE, Sans., from Keshuru, a 
mane. 

KESIIUREK-MULUNGA, Beng. Fim- 
bristylis schuenoides. i 

^KESHURIA, Duk. Syn. of Wedelia 
calcndulacca. 

KESHUVU, Sans. From Keshu, the 
hair. See Kesa. 

KESOSA NO ABRA, Jav. Naphtha. 
Petroleum. 

KESRA, or Kesri, a title whi(di seems to 
have been indiscriminately applied to the 
later princes of the house of Sassan, and was 
probably derived from the Ciesars of the 
Romans, or the Khusru or Chosroes of the 
Persians. The title was certainly given to 
two dynasties of Persia. The Tak-i-Kesra, is a 
ruined arch on tlie site of Ctesiphou, and is a 
magnificent monument of antiquity. To its 
right, are fragments of walls and broken 
masses of brickwork ; to the left, and there- 
fore to the south of the arch, are the remains 
of vast structures, which are encumbered 
with heaps of earth. The natives of this 
country assert that the ruins are of the age of 
Nimrod, of whom, in Scripture, it is said, “and 
the heginning of his kingdom was Babel and 
Erech and Accad .and Caineh in the land of 
Shinar.” The Babylonian empire was sub- 
verted by Cyrus, who took the capital, by 
turning the course of the Euphrates, ami 
marching his troops along the bed of the 
river into the centre of the city. The walls 
and temple of Bel us are said to have been 
demolished by Xerxes, on his return from the 
Grecian expedition ; but this could not have 
been the case, as they were sTill standing in 
the time of Alexander. After the building 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphou, Babylon became 
gradually deserted ; and wo learn from St. 
Jerome that the space within the walls was 
converted by the Parthian kings into a royal 
hunting park. From this period we cease to 
hear of Babylon as a city, but notwithstand- 
ing so many ages of barbarism and ignorance 
have passed away, tradition still continues to 
identify both its name and situation. The 
town of Hilleh is said, by the people of the 
couuiiy, to be built on the site of Babel ; and 
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some gigantic ruins still to be, seen in its 
vicinity, are believed to be the remains o£ that 
ancient metropolis. Porter remarks that when 
we consider that so many centuries have paiSCfed 
since Babylon became a deserted habitation^ 
and that it yet lay in the neighbourhood df 
populous nations, our surprise ought to bOi 
not that we find so little of its remains, httt 
that we see so much. From her fallen towers 
have arisen, not only all the present cities in 
her vicinity, but others which, like herself, 
are long ago gone down into the dust. Since 
the days of Alexander, we find four capitals, 
at least, built out of lier remains. Seleucia 
by the Greeks, Ctesiplion by the Parthians, 
Al Modain by the Persians, and Kuta by the 
Caliphs, with towns, villages, and caravansanos 
without number. Ctesiphou was built by the 
Parthians out of tho ruins of Babylon. Its 
ruins are to bo seen on the eastern shore of 
the Tigris, eighteen miles south of Baghdad, 
and immediately opposite to it, tho ramparts 
and foHSo of the Grecian city of Seleucia, 
wliich afterwards becoming identified with 
the former, under the name of Coche,— tliey 
assumed, when thus united, the epithet of Al 
Modain, or the cities. Ctesiphou was most 
admirably situated on a sort of peninsula 
formed by a sudden flexure of tho Tigris 
which must have embraced the greatest part 
of the town. Its foundation, however, can 
hardly be ascribed to any particular person, 
as it would seem to have increased gradually 
during a succession of many years, from a 
camp to a city. Pacoras, supposed to be 
Orodes, king of tho Parthians, and cotem- 
porary with Anthony, is thought to be tho 
first who surrounded it with walls, and made 
it the capital of tho Parthian empire. It was 
sacked, togetlier with Seleucia, by the generals 
of Marcus Aureleus, a. d. 1 65, and afterwards 
by the emperor Severn s. It became the 

favourite winter residence of the powerful 
successors of Arlaxerxes, from whom it was 
taken by Said, the general of the kalif Omar, 
A. D. 637. Tho sack of Ciesiphon was 
followed by its gradual decay, and little now 
remains but that part of the palace of Chosroes 
called Tak-i-Kesra, the arch of Cliosroes, a 
melancholy emblem of tho glory of its master. 
It is seen from afar on tiic plain, and presents 
a front of three hundred feet in length by one 
hundred and sixty in depth, having iu its 
centre a vaulted hall, a hundred and six feet 
iu height to the top of the arch, the span of 
which is eighty-five. The All Capi at Ispahan 
and the gates of the palace of Delhi, sink into 
insignificance beside the Tak -i-Kesra. The dity 
walls, which appear to have been of very gr^t 
thickness, may also be traced to a considerable 
distance on both banks of the river. The 
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of Seleucia and Ctesiphon are very 
frequently confounded by the early Christian 
writers ; but the cities stood on opposite side 
of the river Tigris, and were built at different 
periods . — MignatCs 'I ravels j pp. 5S to 73 j 
Layardf Nineveh^ VoL i, p. 242 ; Kinneir^s 
Geographical Memoir^ pp. 253-4, 273-4 j 
Forter^s Travels ; J> B. Fraser^s Travels^ 
p. 3. See Euphrates, Kalneh, Kasr, Kesra, 
Seleucia, Tak, Tigris. 

KESRI, or Chosroes, see Sassanian Kings. 

KESRU, or Ilursingar, Hind, Flowers of 
Nyctanthes arbor tristis. The tubes of the 
corolla of the weeping nyctanthes, are brought 
from Mewar, considered heating given in 
medicine, one tola a dose, used chiefly to dye 
yellow : two seers for one rupee. — Crew. Med. 
Top.^ p. 143. 

KESRU, Hind. Polygonum aviculare. 

KESSARI FLOWERS. The flowers of I 
the Butea frondosa, Roxburgh ; they have 
been imported into England for experiments 
in dyeing. See Kesu. 

KESSINA, Siam. The Aloes-wood tree. 

KESSU, see Krishna. 

KESTRIL. The kestrel, Tinnunculus 
alaudarius, and also the sparrow-hawk (Acci- 
piter virgatus), arc common in India. The 
former may be observed hovering over the 
plains, and at dusk, not unfrequently in 
numbers, perched on stones and tufts of 
grass. Both prey extensively on mice, lizards 
and beetles. The latter hawk is trained for 
quail-hunting. Two species of kestrel are 
common about Dugshai ; the lesser kestrel, 
Tinnunculus cenchris, is the more abundant, 
and may be seen in numbers hovering over 
the sides of the mountains and the little 
terraced fields in quest of beetles and large 
insects. Independent of size, the latter is 
distinguished from the other by the light 
colour of its claws which are black in the 
common kestrel. — Adams. 

KESU, Hind. Flowers of Butea frondosa. 

KESUN, Bali. Garlic. 

KET, also Koet^ Hind. Feronia elephan- 
ium. 

KET, a river of China. Its source is at 
Fa-lo-ke, in the range of hills called Ma-fo- 
se-ko ; after passing Makofsky, its course is 
north-west as far as the town ofNa-li-mo 
(Narim), near which it falls into the river 
Obey (0-pu ). — StauntofCs Narratively. 74, 

KETAKA or Ketaki, Hind., Tkl. The 
strong odoured flower of the Pandanus odora- 
tissimus, also Pandanus odoratissimus. — L.fil. 

KETANGI or Wungu wood, is often used 
instead of teak : the grain is somewhat 
finer : when in full blossom, it is perhaps 
the most beautiful tree existing. 

KETAPAN, Jav. A tree of Java, 
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KETEPING, Jav. Araygdalus communis. 
KETGI, Beno, Pandanus odoratissimus. 
KETI BARI, properly Kheti-Bari, Hind^ 
Agriculture. 

KETMI GANDBO, Fr. of Mauritius. 
Abelmoschus esculentus, W. ^ A. 

KETOEN, Ddt. Gossypium indicum, 
Lam. Cotton. 

KETOO, Sans. A sign, from kit, to dwell. 
KETRA, see Kelat. 

KETRI or Kottri, See Khshctry, Zouar 
or Khetri. 

KETSIOTH, Heb. Cassia bark. 
KETTISOL, Chin. Paper umbrellas, see 
Umbrella. 

KETU, an imaginary planet, said to cause 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon. S^o 
I llahu. 

I KETUKI, Beng. Greeu-spined screw- 
pine ; Pandanus odoratissimus. 

KEUFA, Chin. Bambusa nana, Roxb. 

KEUMMUL, also Brod-Kumrael, Geb. 
Car ra way seed. 

KfiUN, Hind, of Kashmir, Flax. 

KEUOO, Beng. Costus speciosus. 

KEVONA ? Sterculia acnminatn. 

KEURA, also Keora, Hind. Pandanus 
odoratissimus. Keore ki pat, Dtjk. j.eaf of 
Pandanus odoratissimus. Kewore ka-pliul, 
Duk., the flower of Pandanus odoratissimus. 

IvEVURU,Tam. Eleusinc coracana, Gcert. 

KKW, Ger. Hay. 

KEWAR, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

KEWN, Burm. Teak, Tectona grandis. 

KEWRA-KA-JAR, Guz , Hind. Orris 
root. 

KEWSEW, see Kiii-siu. 

KEWUN ? Kewanni, Duk. Helicteres 
isora, Linn. ; Rh . ; Roxb . ; IV. ^ A. 

KEYA-KANTA, Bkng. Foetid screw 
pine, Pandanus foetidus. 

KEYNKRA, properly Khcnkra, Hind. 
Crab. 

KEYSUR, Duk. Nyetanthes arbor-1 ristis. 

KEYSUR, Duk., Safti-on. 

KEZII VARUGU, Tam. Elensine cora- 
cana. 

KEZIRAH, Ar, Coriander seed. 

KHA, see Khyen. 

KHA, Burm. Azadiraclita indica. 

KHABAJI, also Chhota gul khairu. Hind. 
Althaea albugas. Common mallow. The seed 
is used as the mallow. — Gen. Med. Top..v 
143. 

KHABARA, Hind. Ehretia aspera. 

KHABARE, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KHABAZE, also Anjil, Arab. Malva syi- 
vestris. 

KHABBAL also Khabbar, Hind. Cyno- 
don dactylon : moti kbabbal, is Digitaria san- 
guinalis. 
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;KHAB1UN, Hixp. Rheam emodi. 
KHA-BOUNG, Bubsi. Strychnos nux vo- 
inijoa. A small wood» but as strong as oak. 
The fruit is used for rubbing on bufialoes to 
keep off flies. 

KHABUR, a river which separates the 
pashaliks of Baghdad and Orfa. 

KHA-CIIAN-PA, Tibet. L'hasa. See 
Kha-chan-yul, Ladak. 

KHA-CIIAN-YUL, Tib. Snow-land or 
Ladak, is the A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. 
Ic is supposed by Major Cunuingham to be 
the Kie-Chha of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian. 
Ladak is still known as XLa-pa-chan aboand- 
ing in snow, or Kha-Cban or suow-iand, and 
the people as Kha-pa-Chan-pa or Kha-Chan- 
pp, men of the snowy laud. — Cunningham* s 
Ladak, 

KHACHER, see Rajput. 

KHAD. The Sliirwani occupy exclusively 
Khad and Kishua, and reside with other tribes 
in Shall and Mastung. They take their 
name from their belief that they came from 
Sherwan on the Caspian. See Kelat. 

KHAD, Hind. A precipitous hollow, or 
ravine. 

KHADI, Tam., a kind of coarse cloth. 

KHADIM, Arab. Servant ; and, in Arabia, 
a term applied to the servile races, and there- 
by denoting that this race is politically and so- 
cially inferior to the native Arab. They are 
only to be found in Yemen, and do not extend 
further than the country of the Aseer on the 
north, and Ralad ill Jehaf on the east,— in 
fact, in that part of the country which includ- 
ed the dominions proper of the ancient 
llimyarite Tohhu. Physically, they differ 
considerably from tlie Arabs, and bear a 
resemblance to the races which inhabit the 
African coast. They have smooth hair, with 
a veiy dark coin[)lexioii ; their nose is 
aquiline ; their lips thick ; their stature 
is greater than tliat of the Arab, the lat- 
ter are thin and angular, the former round- 
ed with a predisposition to obesity. They 
are considered in Yemen in the same light as 
are the Parwli of India. They are not ad- 
mitted to cat with Arabs, nor can a Kh^im 
marry an Arab woman. They are condemn- 
ed to the most servile or ignominious occu- 
pations, such as musicians, blacksmiths, pub- 
lic criers, &c. ; and their women have usually 
a lower stamp of character than the men ; 
considerable numbers flock to Aden, Their 
origin is involved in obscurity It has been 
suggested that they are the remnant of the 
ancient Himyarites, or the descendants of the 
Persian conquerors of Yemen, but the proba- 
bility is that both these suppositions are 
eiToneous and that the legend related to M. 
TArnaud, but which he discredits, is more 
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nearly in approach to the trath ; it is as 
follows When the Arabs succeeded in 
shaking off the Abyssinian yoke (which they 
did with the assistance of the Persians), a 
number of Ethiopian families were scattered 
over the country. The Arabs, in order to 
perpetuate the remem brauce of their victory, 
condemned them to the condition of serfs. 
Their chief men were subjected to a mot*e 
iufamouB degradation, — they became barbers 
from father to son.” — UArnaud^i Us Akh» 
dam de V Yemen in Flagfair*s Aden, 
KHADIM, a servant of a tomb ov mosque. 
Khadima, a woman-servant. ' 

KHADIR, Hind. In the Panjab and Cis- 
Sutlej, low land, more or less subject to 
overflow of rivers, &c. 

KHADIRA, also Khadiramu, Sans., Tel, 
Acacia catechu, Willd, 

KHADRI, Hind. Ribes rubrum. 

KHAF. Between Toorskish and Herat, and 
south of the road which leads from Meshid 
to that city, is the district of Khaf. It is a 
miserable tract, with a climate very unconge- 
nial from high winds. It has been nearly 
depopulated' by the Toorkman. The east 
Iranians are (a) the Segestani or Khafl ; — 
(6) Char Aimak ; (c) Tajik and Sart, each of 
which counts many sub-divisions. The 
principal number of the Segestan people 
occupy Khaf and its neighbourhood Buy, 
Tebbes, and Birjau. The people of Khoras- 
san are greatly intermixed with Turko-Tarlar 
elements. The language of modern Iran is 
laden with Arabic and Turkish words : but 
in the east, the language is much like that 
in which Ferdusi wrote his poem free from 
words of Arabic origin. 

KHAGAN, see Kaglian, Punjab. 
KHAGARWAL, Hind. Momordica e(?hi- 
nata, also Xaothium strumarium. 

KHAGESHWABU, Sans. Compounded 
of khaga a bird, and eshwara, greatness. 

KHAGKIIAN. The glen of Khagkhan, 
being often, only the rocky bed of the 
Nynsookh river, bounded on either side by 
precipitous mountains, does not deserve the 
name of a valley. It is a strong military 
position. The syod chiefs of Khagkhan were 
foremost among the supporters of SyedAhmed, 
who met his death at Balakote, the outlet of 
the glen, opposing his hundreds of ruda 
mountaineers to the bayonets of thousanda of 
Sikh soldiers under (maharaja (then Kour) 
Shere Sing. The defile projects outwards in 
a north-easterly direction to the confines of 
Husorah and Chilas, whence the Nynsookh. 
river takes its source.— Bsc. G. of IndiOf 
No, ii. See Koghau. 

KHAGIN, Hind. Clitorea tsmatea, 
Linn. 
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KHAJAH. 


* KHAGURA, Bbn. A reed, the Sacchwum 
Bpontaneum. 

KHAIBAR, see Khyber. 

KHAILNI, also Khillaoui, Hind. Toys. 
KHAIM, or Phaldu, Hind. Kauclea par- 
vifolia. 

KHAIR, Hind., also Khaira and KImira- 
ghach, Bkno. Acacia catechu, Willd ; 
KImir-ka-gond, is the gum. 

KHAIR POSH, Hind. Villarsla nym- 
phoides ; Gul khair, Hind., is Lavatera cache- 
miriana ; and Gul Khaira, is Altha3a rosea. 

KHAISA GHAR, or the Takht-i-Suliman, 
is' .seen to tlie went of Dera. It is a magni- 
ficent hill, famed in traditionary lore as 
the spot on which the ark rested, and for 
being the parent seat of the Affghan races. 
Its habitable parts are occupied by the 
Shiraui, a lawless tribe, who also hold the 
inferior hills between it and the plains. They 
have for neighbours, the Mikraui, their 
colleagues in marauding expeditions, and 
of equally infnmou.H reputation. — JJasso/t's 
Journeys^ Vol. i, p. 47. 

KHAI yah, Bur.m. a tree of Tenas- 
serim, maximum girth 2^ cubits, maximum 
length 22 feet. Scarce all over the proviuco. 
Wood tolerably good, when seasoned it floats 
iu water, it is very scarce. — Captain Dance, 
KlIAJAH, ill Persian, signifies a bard, a 
teacher, and a merchant j it is sometimes pre- 
fixed to an iudividuafs name, as the English 
word, Master, or is addressed to a person, as 
wo should say, sir. It is the ** Cojia” of the 
“Arabian Nights,” The Persian term Kliajali, 
has not been much introduced into the Urdu 
or Iliudustaiii language of India, and it is now, 
iu India, only used as a pr<3rix to the names of 
certain mahomedau saints and under the pro- 
nunciation of Kliojali to all eunuchs. 

KlIAJAH, is a term applied, as a titular 
appellatiou to a small tribe of strangers settled 
ill Sind, principally at Karachi, where there 
are about 300 families, who say that they 
emigrated from Persia. TTiey are a sect of 
Ismaili mahomedans, are therefore heterodox 
shiahs,— for, while the Ismaili believes only 
in seven Imam, the Khajah continues the 
line down to the present day, and iu 1861 
Aga Khan, who was a pensioner of the Bri- 
tish Government, at Bombay, was then their 
Imam. They reject Abu Bakar, Urar and 
Usman, and reverence Ali, Hassan, Hussein, 
Zain ul Abidin, Mahomed-i-Bakcr and Imam 
Jafar-i-sadiq. They do not worship in a 
mosque but in a Kano or house prepared for 
the occasion. They probably fled from Persia, 
when Hulugn treated the Ismaili sect with 
such severity. They are in general illiterate, 
but have invented a written character for 
themselves, in which they have transcribed 
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the Koran. Sir Erskine Peny describes “ the 
Kojah as a race in western India, who appear 
to, have originally come from Sind or Outch, 
and who by their own traditions, which are 
probably correct, were converted from hiu- 
dooism about 400 years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din. Although they call themselves 
mahomedans, they evidently know but little 
of their prophet and of the Koiun, and their 
chief reverence in the year 1850, is reserved 
for Aga Khau, a Persian nobleman whom 
they believe to be a descendant of the Pir 
who converted them to Islam.” When reading 
this, however, it mu.st be remembered that the 
shiali branch of the mahomedau creed, when- 
ever settled amo]ig.st anti-religionists, always 
hold as a tenet, and rigidly adhere to tlv} 
practice called Tnkeyyab, *. e., the system- 
atic concealment of every thing that concerns 
their faith, history, customs, and, in a word, 
any peculiarities the di.selo.sure of which might 
be attended with unpleasant consequences.— 
Richard F, Burton's Sindh^ p. 412; Bird's 
Eye Review. 

KHAJAH. The rulers of eastern Turkes- 
tan have always been mahomedan from 
the time of Tnghalak Timur, who was, wo 
are told, the first mahomedau sovereign of 
Ktt.shgar of the lineage of Cheiighis. Buddhism 
indeed was Ibnnd still prevalent in the cities 
of Turfun and Kamil at tiio time of the 
einbas.sy of Shah Rnkh in 1419, and probably 
did not become extinct much before the end 
of the century. Bui, in the western statesy 
inahomedauism seems to have been universal 
from an earlier date and maintained Avith 
fanatical zeal. Saintly teachers and workers 
of miracles, claiming descent from Mahomed, 
and known as Kliaja or Khcjali, acquired 
great innuence, and the secretaries attached 
to the chiefs of tliese, divided the people into 
rival facTion.s, who^e mutual ho.sti)ity even- 
tually led to the subjugation of the wholo 
country. For, late in tlic seventeenth century, 
Kliojah Appak, the leader of one of tho.se 
parties called the White Mountain, (having 
been expelled from Kashgar hy Ismail Khan, 
the chief of that state, who was a zealous 
supporter of the opjiosite party or Black 
Mountain) sought the aid of Galdan Khan, 
sovereign of the Elenth or Kalmuk of Dzun- 
garia, Taking the occasion so afforded, that 
chief in 1678 invaded the states south of the 
Thian Shan, carried off the khau of kashgar 
and his family, and cstablislied the Khajah of 
the White Mountain over the country ' in 
authority subordinate to his own. Great 
discords for many years succeeded, sometimes 
one, sometimes another, being uppermost, but 
some supremacy always continuing to be 
exercised by the khans of Dzungaria. Iu 
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ItHAJOPK, 

1757 laWer country was conquered by 
tlie Cbineae, who, in the following year, mak-. 
iog a tool of the White parry which was 
then in opposition, succeeded in briugiog the 
states of Turkestan also under tlieir rule. — 
Vule CathaVy VoL ii, 3o7 . s 

KHAJAH BAHA-UD-DIN, of Naksh- 
band, instituted a class of mahotnedan tnendi- 
cants, who go about with a lighted lamp in 
one hand and sing vei-aes in honour of their 
prophet. They are called Nuksli-haiidi faqir. 
• ^Wils, 

KHAJAH JAHAN, was the title of a 
Wazir of Dehli, and Ibn Batnta, mentions as 
an instance of tlio arrogance of Nasir-nd-din, 
a new sultan of Malabar, that he ordered 
Jus Wazir and admiral to take the title of 
Khajah Jahan. 

KHAJA BANDA NLIWAZ, the name 
of a saint. 

KHAJAH KllIZU. In Bengal, the 
inahoinedan women, On the last Thursday of 
.Bhadon, set afloat a sniali raft, bearing a 
])aper or tinsel boat, in honour of Khajah 
Kliizr, in fullihnentof a vow. It is sometimes 
a small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa and placed 
in an earthen disli adorned with a wreath of 
flowers. The lamp is lighted and committed 
to the stream while the fair devotee anxion.sly 
watches its jwogress down the current. On 
the banks of the Ganges and Hooghly, along 
the strand at (Calcutta, great numbers tliu^ 
make their offerings, 

'J’ho maid or iiintron, ns slic throws 
(’Iminpao or lotus, Hoi nr rose, 

Or .Mjiiils the quivering? light afloat, 

In shallow cup or paper boat, 

I’rays for a paicnt’s peace or wealth. 

T’ra>.s for a child's succe.ss or health, 

I'or a fond hushand l/rcnthcs a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good oil earth i.s given 
'I'o lowly life, or liojjcd in heaven. 

— //. //. Wilson 7V. Flind.f Vol. ii, p. 404. 
Sco Khizr. 

KHAWJA KO()Ti:iM]D-l)KEN, of Ouse, 
in Persia, 1ms a great name in the chronicle.s 
of mahotnedan .‘5a ill tliood. He was tlie guide 
and apostle of Altam&.sli, and most probably 
led that prince to make additions to the 
musjeed. — Travels of a Hindoo, Vol. ii, p. 
181. 

KHAJAH MU’JN-UD-DIN, the oldest 
mahomedan saint in India. His durgah Is in 
Ajmir. He was born in Sijistan, and died in 
A. D. 1239, at Ajmir. lie belongs to the 
Chishti sect of mahomedans. The Mogliul 
emperors often visited his tomb, especially 
Akbar and Jahangir.— Ca/. liev., Jan, 1871, 
p, 72. 

KHAJORA, Hind. Sacebarum spon- 
taneum. 

KHAJOUN, see Khuziatan. 
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KHAJOUR.CHirREfi.BBNG. ILeonotis 
uopetflfifolia. ' 

KHAJRAO, eighteen miles from Chatar- 
pur, in Bundolkuud, has au inscription in 
Sanskrit verse, in an ambitious inflated style ; 
the verses are polished and elaborate, but some 
are obscure, and abound with quaint pedantry 
and punning. The first part of the inscription 
is of date, Samvat, 1019, a. d. 962 ; the last 
I)art, Samvat 1173 or 1016. The character 
used is Allahabad No. 3, and therefore^ 
resembling the Ilarsha and Blmbaneswar, In 
the iibscription it is culled the Kakuda charac- 
ter, and in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
appears to have prevailed from Cuttack to 
»Shekawati. It contains an iiivocatiou to Siva, 
Maheswara, Shambhu, Bharati, Pasupati, 
Brahma, Maricha and Brahma’s other sons^ 
the Muni, Atri, (’haiidratriya, Vayvarma, 
Arjnna ; and the Puranic heroes Prithuka and 
Kundu, Suinitra, Bhisma, Upendra, Sugar, 
and the ihiruiiic origin of tlie ocean is noticed ; 
Linga, Vuddhistira, Viswakarma, Rudra, 
and tlie Veda. The temple is dedicated to 
Prumatha Nalh, and rajas Nannuka, Vag 
Yuto, Vijaya, Vuhila, Sriharsa, Yaso, Dliarma 
Deva, Baiiga, Jaya Varina Deva, are named. 
The iiJ.scriptiou is chiefly in honour of Batiga 
(by his son), who, n.s is usual, is elevated into 
a great king. Tlio kings of Oud'h and Ceylon 
utteml (odoiiim homage, and his captives are 
the wiv(‘s of the kings of Andra. Rudha, and 
Align! (Bauga, of course,) eulogized by the 
brahmans, because ho built dwellingsfor them, 
and gave tliein laiid.s, and piously ended his 
day-s aged 109, by drowning himself at the 
junction of the Jumna and Gunge.s, as did also 
the brahman minister of his father and graud* 
futlier. The in.seription had twice before been 
engraved in ii’rogulur characters, and it was 
only in a. i>. 1016, that it was put into proper 
Deva Nagari. Tlie vStoiy of creation from 
Brabmii and the egg is told. The influence of 
the moon on the tides is alhuled to. The in- 
.scription allnde.s to a passage in the Mahabha- 
rata, in wliicli Siva i.s represented to have 
given his own fie.sh ton hawk, instead of a biitl 
which had .sought refuge with Iiim. This 
story is fold of Buddha, more than 1,500 
years belbro tljj.s time, and i.s much more 
suitable to his liumune and life-sparing charac- 
ter tiian to tlie bloody Siva. Mention is made 
of a brahman (Sri Rama), whose feet earthly 
kings adored. — .-Is. Soc., Vol. viii, p. 1 76. 

KIIAJRU, Hind, of Multan, a kind of 
earth. 

KIIAJU, Hind, Pyrus malus. 

KHAJUNAll, a dialect spoken on the N. 
W. frontier 'of British India where three 
dialects are in use, called Shina, Khajunab 
and Arniya. The Shina dialect is spoken by 
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KHAKI. 


KHALEK MUHEENA. 


the peoples of Astor, Gilget, and, lower down, 
in Chelas, Darel, Kohli and Pahis, on both 
banks of the Indus. The Khajunah, by the 
people of Iluuza and Nager, and the Arniya 
in Yasan and Chitial. Astor has an area of 
1,600 square miles, ou the left bank of the 
Indus. Gilgit, in Thibetan Gyilgyid, has an 
area of 2,500 square miles on the. right bank 
of the Indus. The Dard or Durd are sup- 
posed by Vigue to be the Dadicas (AaStxai) 
of Herodotus, and the people who now oc- 
cupy the country called Dardu. See Dard. 

KHAJUR, All., Per., Hind. A date :also 
the date tree, Phoenix dactylifera, and the 
wild date Elate sylvestris or P. sylvestris ; 
Khajuri, Hind., is the Phoenix huinilis and 
Piudi-khajur is P. noaulis ; Khajur munj is 
the fibre of the palm leaf. 

KHAJURA, IIiND. a concrete, or tufla of 
lime. 

KHAJUR AN, Hind. A sweet meat. 

KHAK, Pkrs. Earth, dust ; Khaki of the 
colour of earth ; Khnk-rob, a sweeper. 
Khaki-dud’hia of the colour of earth : gray 
colour. 

KHAKA, a tribe of Affghans, whose seats 
are in the hilly regions, on the south-eastern 
confines of AfFghanistan, where they arc 
neighbours of tlie Baluch. Immediately to 
the north and north-east of Dadnr, are hills, 
enclosing the valley of Sibi, the abodes of the 
Khaka, Kadjak, Shilanchi, Barru Zai, Marri, 
and other mingled Affghaii and Baluch tribes. 
At a little distance from Dadar, a line of 
jabbal, or low hills, or rather a fracture in 
the surface, extends from east to west across 
the country, and separates the particular val- 
ley of Dadar from the great plain of Kuch 
Gandava. The road throughout the fi.ssuro 
is level. — MassorCs Jonrneysy Vol. i, p. 340 ; i 
Vol ii, p, 317. Sec Kadjak, Khybcr, Kan- 
dahar. 

KIIAKAN, see Sassanian Kings. 

KHAKHOL, IIiNi). Allinm rubellum. 

KHAKI, a sect of Vaishnava hiudoos 
founded by Kil, a disciple of Krishna Das. 
They apply ashes of cow-dung to their dress 
and persons. They are not numerous and 
seem to be confined to the vicinity of Furkha- 
bad, at Hauuman-Gliur in Oude, but the Sam- 
ad’h or spiritual throne of the founder is at 
Jaypur. The residents iu places dress like 
other Vaishnava, but those who lead a wan- 
dering life go either naked or nearly so, 
smearing their bodies with the pale grey mix- 
ture of ashes and earth. They wear the Jata 
or braided hair, after the fashion of the vota- 
ries of Siva. They are derived from Raman- 
and but not immediately. — Wilson. 

KHAKI, Hind. A‘ quality of hemp resin 
or charras. 


KHAK4-BALKH, two mounds near to 
the Bala-Hissar in Kabul. 

KHAKKAR, Hind. Pistacia integendma. 

KH AKODHA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cumference i feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet, A 
common tree only used for firewood. — Capt. 
Macdonald. 

KHAK ROB, A sweeper, a menial ser- 
vant of the lowest class, also the sweeper of 
a village, acting at times as a watchman, a 
guide, a police spy, one of the village establish- 
ment. 8ee Chair Mulazini. 

KITAK-SIII, Hind., Pers. Abrus pre- 
caforius, Lvin.^ also Sisymbrium iris. 

KlIAKSI of Ne])aul, a shrub, the leaf of 
wliicli answers the purpose of emery or sand 
paper, giving a fine polish to tlie harder woods. 
Smithes Five Years in Nepaul, p. 68. 

KHAL, a Ladak land measure, being land 
for whicli one Kbal of seed is suHicieut. The 
word seems to mean only a load of any kind, 
ami is apparently the same as the Indian 
Khara, or Khari, a measure of 20 bhara. 

K'lIALalso K’liala, a ^vater-coursc, natural 
or artificial. 

KIIAL, Hind, of Muzalfargarb, see Khillu. 

KHAL, Hind. A skin or hide. 

K UAL, oil cake, the refuse of the mill 
after ex[)res8ion of the oil. 

KHALANG, see Singhpo. 

KIlALASSAT-UL-AKllBAR, a book 
written by Koiidcmir, the literary name of 
Ghaias-ud-diu bin Hou-iuain-iid-din. One 
of his books is entitled Habib-us-sayav-fi 
Afrad-ul-Basliar, that is to say, “ the curious 
part of the lives of IllusU’ious Men.” It is a 
history whicli he extracted from that wliich 
his father Mir Kond had compovsed, and 
entitled Rauzat-ns-Safa, but to wliich ho 
made augmentations. He dedicated this book 
to the Seeretary of State of the king of 
Persia, shah Ismael Saffuvi, who gave him 
the name of Habib-Ullah, and for that reason 
the book had the name ilabib given to it in 
the year a. d. 1508, Ileg. 927, in the reign of 
Lewis XI 1. lie was also author of another 
history, which is entitled Khalassat-ul-Akh- 
b,ar, or tlie Cream of histories . — History of 
Genghiz Khan^ p. 422. 

KHALAUTl, a low-lying rice country. 

KHALATRA, Hind. Phemostachys vi- 
caryi. 

KHALATRI, Hind. Philipma calotropi-' 
dis, also Salvia lauata. 

KHALED. The Beni Khaled in Niebuhr’s 
time were one of the most powerful tribes of 
Arabia : they conquered the countiy of 
Lachsa and advanced to the sea. 

KHALEE MUHEENA, the tenth month. 
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KHAUF. 


KHALID, IBN WALID, see Masailma 
and El Aswad. 

, KHALIF, theGaliph of Europeans, derived 
from the Arabic Khalifah, a vicegei’ent, was 
the title assumed by the mahomedau rulers at 
Baghdad, of whom the first successors of 
Mahomed were Abubakar, Umar, and Ali. 
Under the Abbas dynasty, they attained to 
great power. In Central Asia, the sultan at 
Constantinople is, even now, uuiveraally 
called the Khaiiph of Rome. Mahomed or 
Mahomed bin Abdallah, died in the 11th 
year of the Hijra ora, or a. u. 632. The 
immediate successors were, 

A. H. 11, A. D. 932... Abubakar, 

13, 634...U*mar. 

23, 644 ..U’smaii. 

3o, . 6o6...A’li. 

40, 661 ...Hasan bin Ali, retired 

to Medina. 

Husain killed at Kerbiln. 

The khalif ruled sometimes in Baghdad 
and sometimes in other parts of their con- 
quered dominions. 

The race of Oinmiah, 16 in all, ruled from 
Damascus, from a. d. 661-2 to 744-5. The 
period during which tlio 16 sovereigns of this 
Oinmiah race ruled, extended from a. h. 41, 
A. D. 661-2 to A. II. 137, A. D. 744-5; it 
ended with Mar wan 11, bin Muhammad, de- 
posed and slain. 

The race of Al A’bb.ns, reigned at Baghdad, 
from A. H. 132 or A. i). 749-50 to a. h. 656, 
A. I). 1258-9, when Baghdad was besieged and 
taken by the Moghul chief ilulagu,— Ali khan, 
grandson of Jonghiz khan, and the khalif Mus- 
tasem put to death. 

The Aral) governors of Khorasan made 
their capitals Merv, Nisliapur, Bokhara. 
These rulers held sway from a. h. 129 or a. d. 
747 to A H. 287 A. 1 ). 900, Of this period the 
Tahir or Tuheride held sway from a. d. 819 
to A. V. 862, .and tlio SafFuvi from A. d, 873 to 
900. In A. D. 900, A. n. 287, Amru bin Lais 
was defeated by Ismael bin Ahmad the Samani. 

Some coins of the early Khalifah of Bagh- 
dad were struck at Cufa or Kufah, a city near 
the Euphrates, southward of the spot where 
Babylon once stood, but it was not from this 
circumstance that the denominatiou Cuhe has 
been given to the whole class of these coins ; 
but from the Arabic writing character named 
after tlie city. 

Kaliph Umar was the second kaliph in 
succession to Mahomed. His time was a 
period of great extension of mahomedanism. 
The battle of Kadesia was fought and won. by 
his general Saad, and put an end to the 
Persian empire of the Farsi. Ho imposed 
the khiraj on Syria, and died and was buried 
at Jerusalem where his tomb still is. 
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The kaliph Mamuo, in a. d, 814^ caused 
a degree of the earth's surface to be iheasured. 
This was done on the sandy plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, between Palmyra and the Euphrates, 
by which 56*66 miles were fixed as the equiva* 
lent of a degree of the heaven’s circumference. 
The khallph Mamuo was the son of Haruu 
ur Rashid. ^ He forced an entrance into the 
pyramids, and later, Salah-ud-diu, the Saladin 
of Europeans, used their casings, at least, as 
stone quarries. The successes of Kutaiba, 
who in the time of khalif Walid overran Bok- 
hara, Samarkand, Farghana, and Kharazm, 
and even extended his conquests across the 
Bolor to Kashgar, brought the Arab and 
Chineso powers into dangerous collision, and 
the emperor of China seems to have saved 
himself i'rom an Arab invasion, only by the 
very favourable reception which he gave to an 
embassy from Kutaiba, composed of twelve 
mahomedans, whom he scut back loaded with 
presents for the Arab general. — Thomas' 
Frinsepy p. 304 ; Ouseley's TraveUy Vol, ii, 
p, 199 ; B unsen y Egypis Place in Universal 
History y Vol. ii, p. 150 ; BJornstjermy 
British Empire in the East, p. 97 j Yule 
Cathay y Vol. i, p. 80. See Kadesia. 

KIIALIFAH-UL-AKBAR, God’s vice- 
gerent, a title given to Adam. 

KHALIPII-ABAD, see Khuzistan. 

KHALiJ, Hind. A kind of pheasant, 
Gailophasis albocristatus. 

KHALIL, a grandson of Timur, on whose 
demise, Khalil, at Samarcand, declared him- 
self emperor. 

KHALIL, au Afighan tribe near the mouth 
of the Kliyber pass. See Kliyber. 

KIIALIL-ALLAH, Arab. The friend of 
God, the reverend designation of Abraham. 
The Messiah is the Ruh-Allah, or spirit of 
God, and Moses the Kalam Allah or Word of 
God. 

KHALIS, a district and a canal which 
is cut from the Diala to the Tigris. The 
district of Kballs is situated to the north of 
Baghdad, and takes its name from the canal 
which supplies sixty-two villages, most of 
which are now become mere nominal ones, 
with water for agriculture, the Tigris itself 
being unfit for that purpose. The principal 
of those villages are Teugliijch, twenty miles 
from Baghdad, on the banks of the Tigris, 
ill Rich’s time, almost abandoned on account 
of the great oppression under which the 
peasantry laboured. Ilo welsh, is a village of a 
hundred houses, famous for its fruit gardens. 
— Rich's Residence in Koordistan, Vol, ii, 
p. 156. 

KHALK, Hind. Celtis cancasica. 

KHALRA, see Kalka : Kouren. 

KHALKHALAN, see Karadagh. 
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KIIALSA. 


KHAUTI. 


KHAXL, Ar. Acetic acid. Vinegar. 
KHALPA or Kalpa, a low caste inGuzerat, 
whose business is dressing skins and pre- 
paring leather, they are sometimes enumerat- 
ed amongst tlio interior village servants.-— 
IVilson, 

KEfALSA, Hind. Land under the direct 
administration of government. 

KHALSA, Ar., Hind. The Sikh people : 
the Sikh theocracy established by the guru 
(jroviud, the old prominent division into Klni- 
lasu, meaning of Nanuk, and Khulsa, mean- 
ing of Govind, which is notice<l by Forster, 
is no longer in force ; ilio former term Khu- 
lasa, is almost indeed unknown in tlic present 
day. The word Kbalsa, meaning select, 
is a term equivalent to u state or common- 
wealth, and is supposed by the Sikb, to have a 
mystical meaning, and to imply that tlieocrucy 
or superior government, Jiiider tho protection 
ot‘ which they live, and to thocstablishetl rules 
and the basis of which, as fixed by gum 
Govind, it is their civil and religious duty to 
conform. 

The Khalasa sect of Sikhs, believe in the 
Adi-Grant’h of Nauak, but do not conform 
to the institutions of guru Govind. Tho 
word Khalasa is from Klialis, meaning pure 
or select, and to mean the purest, or the 
most select : by others, it is derived from 
Khalas, free, and to mean the fi’cc<l or exempt, 
alluding to tho sect being exempt from the 
usages imposed on the other Sikhs. 

The principal of- tho religious institutions 
of guru Govind is that of Pahal, tho cere- 
mony hy which a convert is initiated and 
made a member of the Sikh Khalsa, or com- 
monwealth. Tho forms whicdi Govind em- 
ployed are still observed. The neophyte is 
told by the officiating Grauthi, or priest, that 
he must allow his hair to grow. When it has 
grown a mouth or two, he dresses himself in 
blue from head to foot, and is then presented 
with five weapons, a sword, a firelock, n bow, 
an arrow, and a pike. Tho caij«lidato and 
the initiator wash their feet witli water in 
which sugar is put, and this nectar (called 
pahal) is stirred with a steel knife or dagger ; 
five quatrains from tho scriptures being read. 
Between each quatrain, the breath is exhal- 
ed with a puff, and the beverage stirred as 
before. The hands of the convert are then 
joined, and the Grauthi, or initiator, pours 
some of the nectar into them, of which be 
drinks five times rubbing a little on his head 
and beard, exclaiming ** Wah ! Guru ji ka 
Khalsa ! Wah ! Guru ji ki Fateh!” or, “ Wah ! 
Govind Sing, ap hi Guru chela !” Govind, who 
instituted tlie pahal, it is said, went through 
this form with five of his followers, drinking 
of the water which had washed each otheFs 
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feet. Women are made sikhs in tiie same man- 
ner as men, except that the nectar is stirred 
with the Wk instead of the edge of the 
knife. The children of Sikhs go through 
this ceremony at an early age.— 

History of the Sikhs, p, 96 ; Malcolm*s, 
Sikhs, pp. 19, 91, 124-5; History of the 
Panjab, VoL i, pp, 101, 126, 127, 128 ; 
Forster^ Travels, VoL i, p. 809. 

KIIALWAT, Ar., Pkr. Retirement, pri- 
vacy. Khalwat-gah, women’s apartments, 
private .apartments. 

KlIAM, Hind., Pbr. Raw. Kevenuo is 
said to be collected khain or land held kliam, 
when done ho direct by government, and not 
through the medium of u farmer or other 
under-holdev. 

I KIIAMACH, Bisng. Sliicuua nivea. 

KIIAMADRUS, Hind. Sphaeranthus 
hirtus. 

KHAMDUR, Hind. Agaricus campcstri.«, 
the truffle. 

KIIAME, Hind. Macrotomia cuchroma. 

KIIA-MEN , see Tndiy. 

IvlIAMGAON, is the largest cotton mart 
[ ill Hmir, perhaps in all India. 

KHA]\llR,lIiNM>.,PKn. Yeast, leaven. 

KlIAMIRA, IIiKD, A smoking mixture 
of tobacco componmlcd with fragrant spices. 

KIIAMITIC or Turanian race, was the 
earliest ruling [lowcr in Asia, and Nimrod 
was of that race. 

KIIAMdlRA, Hind. Withauia coagnlans. 

KlIAM MITTI, II INI). In KurnnI, a snh- 
siauce obtained in the process of making sal 
ammoniac or imnshadar. 

KHAMOUNG-NEE, Burm. In Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

KlIAMOUNG-PY-ON, Bur.m. A small- 
sized, compact, ycllowisli-grev wood of Tavov. 

KIIAMOUNG TIIA, Burm. Very abun- 
dant in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of niaxi- 
mnm girth 2 cubits, maximum length 22 feet. 

KHAMPA, a sect of wandering Tartars in 
Kuiiawar, who aie in sorao respects similar 
to tho jogi of Hindustan. They visit the 
sacre<l place.'*, and many of them subsist 
wholly by begging, yoine are very humor- 
ous fellows, they put on a mask, perform q 
dance, singing and accompanying it with a 
drum, or they play, sing and dance, all at 
onec, holding the fiddle above the head, be- 
hind the back, and in a variety of other 
strange positions. After the British govern, 
nient got possession of the hills, the Khampa 
came down in crowds to visit the holy places 
to the westward . — CnpL Gerard's Account 
of Koonawar, p, 117. 

KHAMTl, a race in the distant hills of 
Assaip and in the mounfains at the source of 
the Irawaddy, in lat. 27* 30’ N., and long, 97* 
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KHAN. 

30' E. They hate the Khunopng on the N. 
E. and the Shan on the S. W» The Khamti, 
are a Siamese population belonging to the 
same stoek as the Siamese, their language 
containing nearly all the Siamese words, and 
their creed and alphabet is Siamese, 'Hiey 
are skilful workers in metal. The Khamti 
and the Mishmi and the Midhi or Chulkatta 
Mishmi dwell to the east, of the Dihoug river, 
on the north of the Lnliit or Brahmaputra 
river, between the north and east branches. 
They are divided into several tribes, one of 
whom is the Chulkatta or CupJIalred, witli 
them are mixed up Abor tribes and some 
Khamti tribes. 

The Bor Khamti occupy the land about the I 
sources of the Irawoddi. — Campbell , p, 149. 
See India, Siam. 

KHAMSIN. The climate of Egypt is 
characterized by extrenio dryne.ss, rain is 
almost unknown in the upper country, but 
fulls occasionally in the Delta. The cold 
season extends from October to March, north 
winds (hen prevail, and the climate is favor- 
able to the tourist ; boats ascend tlie river 
with facility. The hot seajjou commences in 
in April and lasts till September, lu May 
and June the Khamsin, called in Arabic the 
Simoom, a pestilential south wind of 60 days’ 
duration, blows with violence. The Nile begins 
to rise in June, and subsides in September.’ 
In upper Egypt the rise is about 30 feet, and 
at the Nilometer on Rlioda Island 24 feet 
Injurious winds exactly l esembliug the Kham- 
sin of Egypt, arc common throughout the cast 
of Persia, Atlghanistan, and the regions lying 
to the south and cast of the Indus as far as 
Cutch ; but, they do not extend southwards of 
the latter proviucc.—^wr^ow’s Sindbjp. 376. 

KIIA MUNG, Burm. Kaempfera galan- 
ga, Linn. 

KHAN, a large tray. Khancha, a small 
tray. Khan-Posh, or Toraposh, a tray-lid. 

KHAN, Peh3, The lowest of the inalio- 
medan honorary titles in India, but used by 
all the AfTghan or Pat’han race.s ns an honori- 
fic suffix to their names as Ahmed Khan, 
similar to Mr. Ahmed. Khan is also used as 
the title of the chief of the Beluch tribes, 
and a considerable portion of Beluchistan is 
subject to the khan of Kalut, the four sub-divi- 
sions of whose territories are given by Mr. 
Masson as, 


Western. 

Maritime. 

Central. 

Eastern. 

NMhki 

Las 

Saharawan 

Each Oandava 

Kharan 

Hormara 

Kalat 

Harand on the 

Mushki 

Pessanl 

Jhalawan 

Indus 

Panjghar 

1 

Kolwah 



Dajil do. 

Jhow 1 
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The whole are nominally subject to the 
khan as chief of all, but his power appears 
to vary with his popularity.— Mnsson’a Jour- 
neys. {^ee Bulucli, Khelat. 

KHAN A, also Khana-pina, Hind. Food, 
j KHANA, Amooia rohituka. 

KHANAII-ZAD, Pers. House-bom, is 
the name usually given to the sons of slaves 
born in the family ; and, among the maho* 
medans, persons of this description are 
almost deemed relatives. The term is derived 
from Khanah, a house, and Zaidan, to be born . 
In Beluchistan, they are always kept near 
the pel-sons of their chiefs, and employed on 
all affairs of great trust. Their character 
and station is considered highly respectable, 
and even after they are enfranchised, and 
rewarded with a portion of soil, they retain ilie 
the appellation. The ordinary term for a slave 
is ghulara, but for those born in the house 
Khanahzad, is a respectful appellation. — 
Malcolm's History o/Pej’m, Vol. i,p, 456 ; 
PoUinger's Travels^ Beluchistan and Scinde^ 
pp. 174, 262. 

KHANAK, a Beluch tribe. See Kolat. 

KIIANAK-UL-KALB, Ar. Auamirtn 
cocculup, 4* A. ; Strychiios nux vomica. 

KHANAM, Hind. (Jedrela toona. 

KHANAM, pRRs. A geiierific suffix to tho 
name of a mahornedan woman of rank. Harm 
women usually have (he names of flowers as 
Nirgis ; Zaffran, Susan. The ordinary women 
have tlie designation of Bi, as Khadijah Bi. 
The higher classes are styled Begum, Kha- 
uam, Khatun, Nissa, os Fakkr un Nissa 
Begum, Jamilnh ICltanam. 

KHANA-PINA, Hind. Food, literally 
meat and drink. 

KHANAT, a territorial term, applied to 
the kingdoms of Kliivn, Bokhara and Kokand 
in Central Asia. Of these, tlie klmnat of 
Khiva, is the most fertile. The Tajik, an 
Iranian race, is met with in largest numbers 
in the khanat of Bokhara and in Badakhshan, 
but many Jiave settled in tho towns of 
Kokand, Khiva, Chinese Tar(nry and Aft- 
ghanistan. The Tajik is of a good middle 
height, has a broad, powerful frame of bones, 
and especially wide shoulder hones, but they 
diverge from the Iranian, they have tho Tu- 
ranian wider forehead, thick cheeks, thick 
nose and largo mouth. The Tajik originally 
came fiom the sources of the Oxus in 
stept )0 of Pamir. The term is from Taj 
a crown, the fire-worshippers’ head-dress, but 
the Tajik does not so style himself, and regards 
the terra as derogatory. The Turks style 
them Sart. The Tajik is covetous, unwarlike, 
and given to agricultui'e and trade, but fond 
of literary purauits and polish, and it is owing 
to their preponderance in Bokhara, that city 
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KHANBALIGH. 

has been raised to the position of the Head 
Quarters of Central Asiatic civilization^ for, 
there, from pre-Islam ic times, they have con- 
tinued tlieir previous exertions in mental 
culture, and notwithstanding the oppressions 
which they have sustained from a foreign 
power, have civilized their conquerors. Most 
of the celebrities in the field of religious 
knowledge and belles lettres have been Tajik, 
and at the present day, the most conspicuous 
of the Mullah and Ishan are Tajik, and the 
chief men of the Hokhara and Khiva court 
are Tajik, or as the Turk style the race Sart. 
Vamberry considers the Tajik and Sart 
identical, but he recognizes that in their 
physiognomic peculiarities, the Sart differs 
greatly from the Tajik, being more slender, 
with a longer face, and a higher forehead : 
but these changes he attributes to frequent 
intermarriages between Sart men aud Per- 
sian slaves. In Central Asia, the warrior, 
the shepherd, the priest and the laymen, youth 
and old age, equally affect poetry and reciting 
of tides. The literature of the mahomedans 
or settled nations, brought from the south, is 
filled with exotic metaphor and illustmtion. 
In the tliree Khanuf, the iniillali and ishan, 
have written much on religious subjects, but 
their mystical allusions are beyond the reach 
of the people. The Uzheg, the Turkoman and 
Kirghis esteem music as their highest pleasure 
and often break out in soiig, singing soft 
minor airs. Tlie Uzbeg poetry on religious 
subjects is exotic, <lerived from Persian or 
Arabic sources : the Tartar compositions arc 
tides and relate to heroic deeds, similar to the 
romances of Kuvope. — Vamberry' s Sketches 
of Central Asia, p. 338. See Bokhara, 
Iranian, Khiva, Kokand. 

KHANBALIGII, this city, now called 
Pekin, was founded or at least rebuilt by 
Kablai Khan after his conquest of northern 
China, about a. d. 1280. Marco Polo calls it 
Cambalu, an<l says that in niagiiificcnee it sur- 
passed every other city ho had visited. Khau- 
balig are two Mongol words signifying the 
Khan’s city. The Chinese capital was still so 
called by the Turks iu tlic time of P. Ricci, aud 
may probably bo so called to this day. The 
city oil this site was originally (multum est 
veins ct antiqua, as Odoric says) the capital 
of the kingdom of Yan, n. c. 222 ; this was 
conquered by the Thsin sovereigns of China, 
and the city lost its importance, a. d. 936 ; 
it was taken by the Tartar Khitan, and be- 
came their “ Nan-king” or Southern Capital. 
In 1125 it fell to the Kiu, aucestors of the 
Mauchu, who gave it the name of “ Si-king” or 
Westeru Capital. In 1153 it received fVom 
the fourth Kin sovereign the name of ** Chung- 
tu” or Central Court. It seems also to have 
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KHANDA. 

beeu known as “YeO’-kiug” under this dynasty. 
It was captured by Chinghiz iu 1215, find in 
1264 Kublai made it his chief residence. In 
1267 he built a new city, three ii to the 
noi’th-east of the old one, to which was giveu 
the numeof‘*Ta-tu” or Great Court, called by 
the Mongols Daidu, the Taydo of Odoric aud 
Taidu of Polo, who gives a description of its 
dimensions and the number of its gates. The 
Chiuese accounts give only eleven gates. 
Tlie circumference of the present Tartar city 
appears from the plans to be about fifteen 
miles. Martini speaks of it as having still 
twelve gates in his time, l)Ut he was almost 
certainly wrong. It has tliree on the south 
side and two on each of the others. The 
circuit of the two cities together is aboi^t 
twenty-two miles according, to the scale on 
the plan given by Panthicr, though Timkow- 
ski states it at forty vci>ts or 26§ miles. The 
route followed on the second journey of the 
Polo relatives into China, was up the Oxus, 
to its sources, through Budukhshaii, whence, 
crossing the Pamir tahlc-laud to Khotun, 
they went across the llamil or Shamil 
desert, to Cambala (Khanbalig), or Pekin. 
The return was by sea to Siuga[»ore, and 
round Ceylon, to the Persian Gulf. — Fm/c 
Cathay, VoU i, p> 127 ; Frmsep's Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia, p. 9. See China, 
•King, Peking. 

KIIANBAK, sec Kol. 

KHANCIIA, an Indian weight, ranging 
from 204 to 225 grains. — SimmoncTs Diet. 

IvIIAND, Hind. Saccliarum officinarum, 
sugar cane ; Klumdchi, one of the men at a 
sugar press. 

KHANDA, also Pin/., Guz. Onion. 

KHANDA, Hind. A double edged sword. 
The devolion of the Rajput is still paid to 
his arms, as to his horse. He swears by tlio 
steel, and prostrates himself before his defen- 
sive buckler, his lance, bis sword, or his dag- 
ger. The worship of the swonl (asi) may 
divide with that of the horse (aswu) tlio 
honour of giving a name to the continent of 
Asia. It prevailed amongst the scythic 
Getn, and is described exactly by Herodotus. 
To Dacia and Tliracc it was carried by Getic 
colonies from the Jaxurtes, and fostered by 
these lovers of liberty when their hordes over- 
ran Europe, The worship of tlie sword in 
the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic Atila, 
with all the accompaniments of pomp and 
place, forms an admirable episode in the his- 
tory of the decline and fall of Rome ; and 
had Gibbon witnessed the worship of the 
double-edged sword (khnnda) by the prince of 
Mewar and all his chivalry, he might even 
have embellished his animated account of tho 
adoration of the scymitar, tho symbol of Mare. 
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KlIANDAGIttl. 

— 7V>rfV Bojdsthm^ VoL i Rosie's 
^e,; of India, p. 460. See Kharg, SworU . 

KHANDAGIRI, ft hill in Cuttack with 
jaina caves and temples separated by a nar- 
row ravine from Udyagiri hill on which are 
the principal huddhist caves. Ihe caves of 
Udyagiri and Khandagiri hills are about 20 
miles from Cuttack and five from Bohan Es- 
wara, and are next in antiquity to those of 
Behar. They are built on the hills of Udyaifiri 
and Khandagiri, the former are bbddhist and 
the older, the latter probably jaina. Many of 
the inscriptions are in the Lath character, and 
this gives their age as anterior to the Chris- 
tian era. The frieze sculpture in the Ganes 
gumpha is superior to any in India and re- 
^mbles that of the Saucdii tope at Bhilsn. In 
it, there are no gods, no figures of different 
sizes nor any extravagance. In the huddhist 
caves here, there are no figures of Buddha, 
nor any imagc.s. In a jaina cave on Khan- 
dagiri the 24 thirtankara with their female 
energies are sculptured. Khandagiri is in the 
ancient kingdom of Kalinga. The language 
of its inscriptions is Old Pali. The great 
inscription is after the raja Dasalath, 2nd, of 
the Gaya inscription, but before the Junir 
ijiscriptious, therefore in the third or fourth 
century before Christ. The year 1300 is 
twice mentioned in words, and if this he 
the hnddhi.st era incutioued hy Ka-Ilian in. 
(/Cyloii, then the date is a. d. 215. The 
cliaracter used in the inscriptions is Old Lat. 
The religion nientioued is buddliist ; and 
opens wii.li stiliitiUions to the Arhanta, or 
huddhist saints; and the sculptures represent 
tigures of Buddha, the worship of the Bo- 
tive, processions, &c., &c. Merry dancing 
girls are spoken of, and a clinitya temple and 
pillars. The Kalinga raja, at Buddha’s death, 
got the lel't canine tooth, which was al'ter- 
wards transferred to Ceylon, and is now in 
British <-.iistody. The kings or princes mou- 
tioned are— Aim, the great king ; and speaks 
of a raja who was in his 8.3th year, and ju.st 
dead, raja Kharavela Sanda, (king of the 
ocean shore,) Nan da raja. Bliamadatasa is 
on one of the coins of the Rarnndata series, 
and Brulimiidatta is said by Mr. Tumour to 
have received the tooth-relic, at buddha’s 
death, at Kalinga. The inscription makes 
the yonug piince learu navigation, com- 
merce and law, as well as other school 
matters. At his accession, in his twenty- 
fourth year, he chose the brahmauical faith, 
but afterwards called about him the buddhUt 
priests who had been settled there under the 
ancient kings. Subsequent breaks in the in- 
scription interrupt tlie sense, but the dedica- 
tion of chftityas is mentioned. Benares is 
noticed tinder its Pali name, and it evidently 
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KlfAKBESH. 

must have been buddhist, as the king, Aria, 
distributes much gold there. The Binlimaii 
casfo is written Paimau caste. — Benff. As, 
Hoc. Journ. Vol vi, //, 1085. See Karli. 

KlIANDALA, in Lat. 18" 46', Long. 73" 
23', a large village on the uorth-easteru foot 
of the Bhor-ghat. The Dak bungalow is 
1,768 or 1,744 feet above the sea, a spring, 
3 miles oast of Kimndala is 1,928 feet. Mag- 
fanni hill, two miles S. W. of Khuiidala, 2,601 
feet. 

KHANDAN, Hino., Pkrs. A term in 
use in India to de.signato the relatives of 
piince.s. 

KHANDAR. In the Peepree and Gnrvee 
Dang, a term u.sed by tlie Bheel and K unbee 
cultivators, signi tying lopping the trees of 
their lops and bi'nnches for cultivation. Khan- 
dar is a destructive .system by which acres 
of young treo.s are mowed down by the Kuubi 
cultivators ; the parts of tlie forest in which 
this .system of Khandai' mostly obtains arc 
the Dang of Rambaj and Peepree. 

• KilANDAVA, a forest district occupied 
by the Naga, at tlie time of the vodic Aryan. 
It was set on fire hy Arjuna and all the 
Naga wore destroyed, except tlieir rajah 
Takshaka, who escaped. 

KIIANDKSH, is an extensive and well 
watered plain of about 13,000 sq. miles in 
extent and intersper.sed with ranges of low 
barren hills, at the base of which run numer- 
ous rivers and rivulets, flowing from tho 
table-land into the river Taptee. It is sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains clothed with trees 
and very unhealthy ; on tho north are the 
Satpura mountains, clothed with forest, on 
the west, is the steo}) and stoney Sukheiii 
range, with tangled masses of bamboo, and on 
the .south are the ranges of Cliandore Suat- 
mulla and Ajunta, with babul jungle in the 
dells, and on the cast, low sterile hillocks sepa- 
rate it from Berar. Under mahomedau rulers, 
Khaiidesh attained to much prosperity, but it 
wtis ravaged by llolkar’s army in a. d. 1802, 
followed in 1803 by a famine. Up to this the 
Bhil race had mixed with tho other inhabi- 
tants, and been watchmen and policemen of the 
district, but they then withdrew to the sur- 
rounding mountains. Tho Kuubi are the muia 
body of the cultivating population of Guze- 
rat, Khundesh, Maharashtra and the Central 
provinces. In Guzerat and Maharashtra, 
they are tho chief owners of the soil and, 
though quiet and unpretending, uro a robust^ 
sturdy, independent agricultural people. Mr, 
Campbell considers them (pp. 93-5), to be quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man* 
ners, though their institutions are less demo- 
cratic than those of the Jat and Rajput, and 
in the Mahratta villages they have at their 
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KHANUM. 

heaJ, a potail. P'ew of these men ever enlist 
as so’idiers. Sevaji and his descendants and 
some of his chiefs were however of this race, 
but tlieir followers were drawn from the 
mawnl of tlio Western Ghats, and latterly 
tlieir armies were composed of soldiers of 
fortune of every race. The Mahratta chiefs 
Hjii uii" from the people of Sattarah and 
Ponnah, but Holknr was of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd castes, 
while the Pesliwa who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside, were Konkani brahmans. 
Tlie Kuubi of the Hyderabad dominions 
arc wholly illiterate. Indeed, no elFort or 
attempt has been made to educate the {leople 
of the Hyderabad territories, Ihouj^h edu- 
cation is making enormous sti idcs in Berar 
and in British Mahrastra. There was no 
proper school met with in all the editors* 
journeys amounting to about 9,000 miles, 
and only occasionally a few lads, children of 
foreiguer.s, were to be .seen learning in a veran- 
dah, the elements of the Hindi or Mahratti. 
Ill that eastern part of the Maliratta country, 
a knowledge of reading and writing in any 
tougne was almost wholly wanting. The 
Arjaiina Kuiibi reside in Western Iiulia. 

KHANDU, Hind. Pisum sativum, the 
garden pea. 

KHANDY, a measure of weight ^ind 
according to locality, varying from lbs. oOO 
to lbs. 821. 

KHAN EE, see Kelat. 

KHANEK-UL-KALB, Arab. Strychnos 
iiux vomica- 

KHANGAR, Hind., or Kukkar of Salt 
Range, &c. Pistacla integerrima. 

KHANI BHAI, sec Jogi. 

KHANIKHNOFDE, a Russian traveller 
who wrote Travels in Ceulrnl Asia. 

KHANIR, see Kol, 

KHANNA, Hind. Ephedra gerardiana. 

KHAN NA KHO, Bukm. Croton tiglium, 
Croton Oil plant. 

KHANOUT, a river near Shah Jehan- 
poor. 

KHANPUR, a town of Bah wal poor. 

KHANPUR, in L. 28* 40', L, W 43' in 
the Panjab, 27 miles S. E. of Mithankote. 
The mean height of the plain is 329 feet. 

KHANS AM AN, Pers., Hind. A house' 
steward, a butler. 

KHAN-SHAB, Hind., of Gurgaon, brack- 
ish water. 

KHANSI, Hind* A bell-metal, see Kansa, 

KHANUM, an ordinary mahomedan suf- 
fix for a lady, as Khadijah Khanum. Kha- 
num, Khatoon, Bee, Begum, Beebee, Nisea, 
are honorific suffix appellations for mahome- 
dan women. Muik Khanum, was the daugh- 
ter of Kazan, sultan of Samarkand, and 
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KHAEKAK. 

mother of Shah 'B.o^^^Marhham^iEmbass^^ 

118. 

KHA-NUNG. A wild tribe, only known 
under the generic Lau term Khau-nung, oc- 
cupy the mountains t6 the north east of the 
Kham-ti, apparently in the upper part of tb.e 
Mi-li, or Nam-Kiu. They are interspersed 
between the Kham-ti and the Muug-fan, the 
latter appearing to belong to the Thibetan 
family (Si-fan or Klmm-pa.) The Kha-nung 
may form a link between tlie Kham-pa and 
the Singpho or Burman families. See India, 
Singhpo. 

KHANZIR,Au. Hog. 

KHA-PA-CHAN, secLadak. 

KHA-PA-CHAN-PA, see Klia-clian-yul. 

KHAPALU, a town of Balti, 8,285 fe^t 
above the sea. 

KHAPHOK, see Singhpo. 

ICIlAPPAR, see Kliozdar. 

KHAPYA, see Kas.sya, Khassya, Cairn. 

KHAR, Hind. The soda plant, Caroxyloi) 
gritfitbii, also soda, potash, barilla, dry alkali, 
hence khara, saline. Parkhar, from Par, 
beyond, and kar or k’liar, saline, is syiio- 
nimous with Loom, tlie ‘ salt- river.* There 
are several Kliari Nadi, or salt-rivulets, in 
Rajpootana, though only one Looni, The sea 
is frequently called the Looui-pani, ‘the 
.salt-water,’ or K’liara-pani, metamorphosed 
into Kala pani, or ‘ the black-water,* which 
is by no means in.signitioant. — Tod's liajas- 
t/inii, VoL ii, p. 304. 

K’lIAR, Hind. Hyelaphus porcinus, Sun^ 
dev. The hog-deer. 

KHAR, Picks. A donkey ; Gor-kliar, the 
wild H.SS, tjio Onager ; Khar-gosb, the hare, 
literally the ass-eared. 

KHAR, Hind. Prosopis spicigera, also 
Caroxybm gritlitbii, /l/oy. 

KHARA, sec Klial, Kar. 

KHARA MACH I, Hind, ^lalt-fisli. 

KHARACK, Guz., Hind., Pers. ? Dates. 
See Khorfakon. 

KHARADl, Hind. A turner, a carpenter. 

KH ARAIjIIind. Hcliotropium brovifolium 

KHABAIRA, Hind. Pshtu, a mushroom. 

KIIARRAK, an island iu the Persian 
Gulf, which lies near the top of the Persian 
gulf, and while it in a great degree commands 
the navigation of the entrance of the Bus- 
sorah river, has an easy communication of 
a few hours* sail, both with the shores of 
Persia and of Arabia. Under circumstances 
so propitious to its prosperity, it is not 
surprising that Khurruck should have soon 
become a fiourishing settlement. Its popu- 
lation, which amounted to one hundred poor 
fishermen and pilots when Baron Knip- 
hausen first established himself, increased, 
within the eleven years that the Dutch held 
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KHABSO* 


; it, to upwards, of twelve thousand souls. It 
was neglected and lost, because it was not 
worth preserving to the nation by whom it 
had been acquired. It is situated within 
thirty leagues of the Shat-el»Arab, and half 
way between the coast of Arabia an4 Persia. 
Here ehips proceeding to Bussorah generally 
call for a pilot ; it is five miles in length, aud 
between two and three in breadth. The settle- 
ment which was formed upon it by the Dutch, 
wa9 given up by them in 1 765. The British 
occupied it for a few years about the years 
1838-41 .— Travels from England 
to India^ Vol. i, p. 353 j Niebuhr's Travelsy 
Vol. ii, p. 154 ; Malcolm's History of Fersia, 
Vol, ii, pp, 145-6. 

^ KHARAK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHARAN, a western province of Belu- 
chistan, in which lie two small towns, is 
occupied by a tribe of Persian origin called 
the Nousherwani, of whom the Alif Zye are 
one branch. They cultivate a little wheat 
and barley but insufficient for their own- 
wants. They claim a descent from Noushir- 
wan, similar to the Udipur rajputs. 

KHARANJA, Hind. Quercus ilex. 

KHARANTA, Hind. Sida cordifolia, 
Linn, ; Sida acuta. 

KHARA SAJJI, Hind. A second quality 
sajji. 

KHARASANI YELLU, Tam. ? Gingelly 
seed. 

KHARASM or Khiva, is seven hundred 
aud fifty miles long by six hundred broad ; 
and, with the exception of the narrow tract 
bordering the Oxiis, and the well watered 
sands of Merv, it con.'^ists of a wide desert 
plain, without rivers or springs, woods, or 
mountains. Between Merv aud Khiva, it is 
a broken surface of deep sand, with a small 
growth of underwood. In the time of Mah- 
mud of Ghuzni and Masud of Lahore, Abu 
Rihan was sent from Kharasm to them as an 
ambassador by the kiug of Kharasm. The 
desert of Kharazin, or Regan, from Juno to 
September, is liable to destructive hot winds 
in which man and beast perish, even the hardy 
camel perishing miserably. The Beluchi 
call it Julot or Julo, the flame, also Bad-i- 
Simoom, or the poison wind. There is great 
heat of skin quickly ending in death. The 
approach of the wind is ushered in by an 
oppressive calm in the air, and a degree of 
heat that affects the eyes ; the precaution 
then adopted by travellers is to cover them- 
selves over, and lie pro.strate on the earth. 
A curious fact is established by this custom, 
that any cloth, however thin, will obviate the 
deleterious effects of the Bad-i-Simoom on 
the human body. — Markham's Embasspy p, 
21. See Khiva, Abu Rihan, Khamsin. 
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KHABASMI, a dynasty in India, which 
succeeded the Gori in 1214, but after an un- 
eventful brief period ended with Jalal-ud-din 
in 1231. — Orme, 

KHARATI, or Kharadi, Hind. A wood 
turner ; also, the colours and colour sticks for 
lacquer ware, up ed in the Panjab, by the wood- 
turner, to colour his w are when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shellac, melted down with a certain proportion 
of wax aud sulphur, aud coloured by various 
simple or compound colours. They are ap- 
plied by the hand. The operator holds the 
colour stick against the turned woo(k object 
while revolviug rapidly ; the heat produced 
by the friction melts the lac, and the colour 
is deposited on the surface of the wood. The 
skill and fancy of the operator directs him 
either in laying on a uniform layer of colour, 
or else putting it on in little spots or touches, 
by allowing the colour stick only very lightly 
to touch the revolving wood, thus producing 
either a smooth uniform colour, or the pretty 
mottled appearance so often observed in lac- 
quered ware. Two or three different colour 
sticks are often applied, giving the whole a 
marbled appearance of great beauty. The 
colour thus applied is spread, fined and po- 
lished, by pressing the edge against the turn- 
ed object while revolving. The final polish 
is given by a rag with a little oil. The prin- 
cipal colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment, 
red-lead, green, made of orpiment aud Prus- 
sian blue, dark blue, indigo or Prussian blue, 
black, white, brown or gold colour, light 
blue or ultramarine.— Hand-book, 
KIIARATIN KHUSK, Hind. Dried 
earth worms, a drug. 

KHARATUN, Hind. Chenopodium mu- 
ralo. 

KHARAWAY-NU, Bdrm. A porous, 
heavy, strong wood, of Tavoy, not attacked 
by insects. 

KHARA WUNE, Hind. Ehretia aspera, 
also Lanum verbascifolium. 

KHARAZZA, Hind. Gymnosporia spinosa. 
KHARBUZ, Hind., Pers, Cucumis melo, 
the musk or sweet melon, Cucurbita melo. 

KHARCHIOF, Arab. Cynara scolymus, 
Linn, 

KHARDAG, Hind. Scopolia prsalta. 
KIIARDAL, Hind. Brassica campestris f 
KHARDIL, Ar., Hind. Brassica juncea. 
KHARE BUT I, Hind. Oreoseris lanu- 
ginosa. 

KHARDOUR. In the villages of Upper 
India are to be seen the Khardour or Hardoul 
mounds studded with flags to avert disease. 
KHAREN, Hind. Rubus rotundifolius. 
KIIARENTI, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 
KHAREO, also Kbareu, Hind. Quercus 
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XHABIF. 

semeoarpifolia. Wood whitOi and hdavy ; 
subject to insects and liable to warp : used 
for maJiimg charcoal, and for ordinary house- 
building purposes, produces also good and 
large timber. — Mr» Barnes' Kangra Settle- 
ment Regorty para, 14, and Balfour y p, 204, 
quoted in FowelVs Hand-hooky Vol. i, p. 540. 

KHABEZ, Pbks. A system of large wells 
or fountains, very common in Persia. Shafts 
are sunk about every fifty yards, and connect- 
ed by a gallery under*ground, along which 
the stream is conducted by a tunnel, often for 
several miles,— Historg of the Panjdby VoL 
iy p. 3dt 

KHABEZA, Hind. Carthamus oxyacan- 
tha, Bieb, 

KHABG, Panj. Celtls caucasia, Willde, 

KHARG, Hind. A sword. The kharg 
band’hai,or binding of the sword, is a ceremony 
performed when a Rajpoot is fit to bear arms, 
as amongst the ancient German tribes, when 
they put into the hands of the aspii-ant for 
fame a lance. Such are the substitutes for 
the toga virilis of the young Roman. The 
rana of Mewar himself is thus ordained a 
knight bytbe first of his vassals in dignity, the 
chief of Saloombra. If we couple this mar- 
tial rite with the demand of jooddan, there is 
an additional reason for calling the Yadu, 
Indo-Scythic. Their worship of the sword, is 
Kharg-lhapna.— ^ Bajasthany Vol, i, 
pp, 159, 583 ; Vol, ii, p. 259. See Khanda. 

KHARGOSH, Pers. A hare. 

KHARGOSH, Hind. Verbascum thap- 
sus. 

KHARI, a rude pagan tribe on the Wlls of 
Asam, on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
and Cachar. Near them are the Angami, 
a rude pagan tribe, also on the hills of Asam, 
on the eastern frontier of the Mikir and 
Cachar. There are associated with the Nara- 
sang, Joboka, Mulung, Tablung, Tengsa, 
Khari, and Mozome Angami. See India. 

KHARI-MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay. 

KHARI, see Ehal. 

KHARIAN, also Maraghune, Hind. SoIb- 
num xanthocarpum. 

EHARIARA, Hind. Bubus biflorus, 

KHARIF, ci*ops sown at the commence- 
ment of the rains, ripening in autumn. In 
India, there are two principal harvests, the 
spring and autumn, with, at some places, an 
intermediate crop. For the spring harvest, 
the Rabbi or Fasl-i-Babbi, the seed is sown 
in September or October, at the close of the 
periodical rains. The grains sown consist of 
wheat, barley and other cereals, difforent kinds 
of pulse which do not require irrigatiou or 
much water, and the crops are cut in February 
or March. The autumn or kharif crops consist 
of rice and other grains requiring irrigation. 
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KHABKITSA. 

For these, the seed is sown at the commence- 
ment of the rainy season, and reaped about 
October or November. Millets and pulses of 
quick growth are sown at the beginning of 
the rainy season and form the Bhadoni or 
intermediate crop. The Kharif is called by 
the common people sawani, the autumn crop. 
The Rabbi is the vernal, the khaiTf, the 
autumnal crop. The Rabbi is sown in the 
three autumnal months, brought forward, as 
in India, by the heavy dews and cool nights 
of that season, and reaped in the spring. The 
summer is the time for the Kharif, which is 
watered by the flooding of the rivers, and cut 
in the autumn, after the inundation subsides. 
—BurfoiCs Sindhy p. 381 ; Wilson's Gloss. 

KHARI JHAR, Sindh. Alhagi mauro- 
rum, Tourney W, ^ A, 

KHARI K, also Khar-khanda, Hind., 
Mahr. A tribo employed in cultivating salt 
marshes or saline soils. 

KHAR-I-KHUSHK, Purs. Tribulus la- 
nuginosus and T. terrestria. 

KHARI MATCHI, Duk. Salt fish. • 

KHARI-NUN, Hind. Sulphate of soda. 

KHAR-I-SHUTR, Pers. Garners thorn, 
Alhaji maurorum ; in Arabic it is called ‘agul,’ 
and all the deserts of the east are covered 
with it. It is the Jouz of Aflghanistan. It 
is a prickly bush on which the camels browze, 
and is called Jowassa in the Upper Provinces 
of India, and Shinz in Bcluchistan, and is 
often used to make tatties, or screens placed 
at the windows, and wetted for cooling tlio 
apartments by evaporation in the hot winds. 
Pottinger says, the Shinz, though to be soon 
in Beluchistan, is not in such plenty as in the 
lower countries. — Pottinger' s Travels, Beloo- 
ehistan and Sind, p. 102 ; £d, Perrier's 
Journ.y p. 378 ; Fraser's Journey in Khora^ 
san, p. 91. 

KHARI TALAO, see Thoji-chanmo. 

KHARI Z, Hind. Cotoueaster obtusa. 

KHARJI, properly Kharzi, Ar., Hind., 
Pers. Schismatics ; the sunni mahomedans 
are so called by the shiah sect. A Kharji, 
however, is a person who separates himself 
from a community or religious faith, a sece- 
der. The shiah mahomedan sect I'egard Ali 
as the immediate successor of Mahomed ; 
the sunni sect accept Ali as the fourth 
khalif, in succession to Mahomed. 

KHARJURAPU CHETTU, Tel. Phoe- 
nix dactylifera j Khajuri is P. sylvestris, but 
in Telingana, it is applied to the edible, 
imported kind, in contradistinction to the 
indigenous date.— Z. ; S,y Vol iii, p, 786. 

KHARK, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KHAR-KHABNAB, Hind. Verbaecum 
thapsuB. 

KHARKVSA, Hind. Suedia fruticosa. 
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KHAKTRA. 


^HABA-TUCKA. 


KHARLANNE, Hind. Fhelipeea calotio- by spiritual successiona firom him. This pon* 
pidis. tiff was a man of extensive learning and of 

KHAR LEI, Hind. Tamarix orientalls. estimable chaincter. He was versed in all the 
. KH ARMA, Arab. Date tree. In Peraia, ancient inscriptions, to which no key now ex- 
' certain trees ai‘e reckoned mubarak or blessed, ists, and he decyphered one for Col, Tod which 
such as the Zeitun or olive, and the Nakhl had been long unintelligible. His travelling 
. or Kharma, the date or palm tree. Some library was of considerable extent, though 
mahomedan tradition respecting the angel chiefly composed of works relating to the cere- 
Gabriel seems to have consecrated the olive ; monies of his religion : it was in Recharge of 
and the date is said to flourish only iu the two of his disciples remarkable for talent, and 
regions of Islam, the laud of true believers.— who, like himself, were perfectly acquainted 
Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. ii, p. 330, See Kajur, with all these ancient characters. The pontiff 
Khorfakeu. permitted the yati to bring for his inspeo- 

KHARMACH, Hind, liubus lasiocarpus. tion some of tlie letters of invitation written 
KIIAR-MAHRA, Pers. Cowrie shell, by his flocks in the desert. These were rolls 


Cyprcea moneta. 


some of them several feet in length, contain- 


• KHAUMO, Hind. Lonicera hypoleuca. ing pictured delineations of their wishes. 
KHARNAR, Hind. Verbascum thapsus. One from Bikaner represented that city, in 
KHARNUB, Hindi. Prosopis spicigera, one division of which was the school or 
Khiirnub nubti, Hind. Ceratouia siliquA college of the Jain, where the yati were 
KHAROATl, SCO Affghan, Purmuli or nil pourti'ayed at their various studies. In 
Fcrmuli. ^ another part, a procession of tliem was quit- 

KIIARPALU CHERAI, Hind., Pushtu, ting the southern gate of the city, the head of 
Quercus ilex. .which was in the act of delivering a scroll to 

KIT A UP AT, Hind. Garuga pinnata. a messenger, while the pontiff was seen with 
KHAUPATA SEREI, Hind. Quercus his cortege advancing in the distance. To 

show the respect in which these high priests 
KHARRAH, or Indian mackerel, a species of the Jain are held, the princes of Rqjpoo- 
of Thyuous, is found in abundance off the tana invariably advance outside the walls of 
Burmese coast, aud from thence, great num- their capital to receive and conduct them to 


bcrp, in a dried state, are annually imported it- 
into Bengal. 0 

KHARRAH, seo Khyber. K 


it— a mark of respect paid only to princes. 
On the occasion of the high priest of the 
Khartra passing through Oodipoor, as above 


KIIARRI, a river of Oodeypur, runs near alluded to, the Rnna received him with every 


Sliulif)Oora. 

KHAUROUB, Arab. Ceratouia siliqua, 
W.i properly Kharnub. 

KHARS AN, Hind, Orotalaria burhia. 


distinction.— Rajasthan, Vol i, «. 618. 

KHARTUMA, Hindi of Trans-Ind. 
Cucumis colocynthis, Linn, 
KHARA-TUCKA. In the hill districts 


KHARSHU or Kharsui, Hind. Quercus to the S, W, of Mehur in Sind, is Kbara- 


semecar pi folia.. 


Tucka, a pretty valley that overhangs Heror. 


KIIARSIIUF, Pers. Kharsjuf of Egypt. At a comparatively early era of cr^tion this 
Artichoke. Cynara scolymus, Linn, valley must have been inhabited, and curionfl 

irTTA-D '■PIT ATI ..r 111 RiTl • ^ VUIIUUB 


KIIAR-TILAR of Bheels, near Mhow. remains of a by-gone ago are seen in the 


Sypheotides auritus, Latham, 


Kaffir Kot, regular and evidently artificial 


KHARSU or Kharsui, Hindi of Kauawar. ranges like river terraces. The popular belief 


Quercus semicarpifolia, the alpine oak. 


is, that their huge boulders were lifted into 


K H AUTAKSHO, seo India, Maryul, Shi- position by the giant race then inhabiting the 
gar, Tibet. earth, buttheymust have been ari’ested intheir 

KHARTRA, signifies ‘ true,* an epithet of descent from the higher ridges by accident or 
distinction which was bestowed by Sidraj, by some artificial contrivance. They are 
king of Anhulwarra Putuii, on one of the strange and imperishable memorials of an ago 
branches (gatcha), of the buddhist and jaiu and race long since passed away. Thm 
faith in a grand religious disputation (badha) terraces wore for purposes of cuitivation • 
at that capital in the eleventh centuiy. The they caught the rain-water running down the 
celebrated Hemachandra Acharya was head face of the hill, also “ detritus,” thus forming 
of the Khartra-gatcha ; and his spiritual slight soil, in which the people sowed jowi^ 
descendant honoured Oodipoor with his ree or wheat, according to season. The prac- 
presence in his visit to his dioceses in the tice is common now all over Affghanistan and 
desert, in 1821. Colonel Tod’s Tati tutor the Himalaya, and was so throughout Belu- 
was a disciple of Hemachandra, and his cbistan when it was more densdy populated 
patravali, or pedigree, registered his descent than at present. The extinct inhabitants 
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KHAS'BARDAR. 


KHASSYA HILLS. 


of these days are always styled Kaffir, hence KHASDAB, TMahr. A groom, 
these terraces and other remains are called KHAS-CHELA, Hind. Literally chief 
Kaffir Kot. — Note by Major Merewetherin disciple. The chief disciple and destined 
Bombay Medical Transaction^ No» vi, New successor of the mahant or head of a religious 
Series, I860, p, 273. establishment of ascetics, or mendicants. — 

KHARVAB, a measure of 100 Tabrez Wilson's Glossary, 
maund which is equal to six maund and ten KHASHBAR, Hind. Nima quassioides. 

seer of India or about 500 lbs. avoirdupois. — KHASHKHA, Pers. Tika, Hind. The 

Mohan Lai's Travels, p. 262. SeeKharwar. sectarian mark on the foreheads of hindoos. 
KHARVA VARMA, see Inscriptions. KHASH KHASH, Guz., Hind. Poppy 
KHARWA, Guz. Hind. A coarse kind seed. Seeds of Papaver somniferum. Khash- 
of red cloth, chiefly manufactured in Guzerat. khash-ka-tel, Poppy seed oil. 

— Faulkner, KIIASH RUD, the geographers describe 

KHARWALA, Hind. Salix alba, also this river as taking its rise in the mountains 
Missiessya hypoleuca. of Siahband, and trace its course from north 

KHARWAlt, Hind. An ass-load, a measure to south until it falls into the Hclmuud at Ker- 
of weight in Kashmir. See Kharwar. uasheen, whereas it flows in this direction 

KHARWA-TEL, Hind. Coarse oil, rape only as far as Koh-Mluzdan, a village situat- 
oil, bitter oil from the melia and azaJerachta ed between Washeer and Ibrahim i ; there, it 
seed. forms'an elbow, turning suddenly south-west, 

KHAR WE, Hind., Pshtu. Cotoneaster and runs from that point straight to the 
baccillaris, Indian mountain ash. Seistan lake. At the cold season of the year 

KHARWI, Mahu. a caste employed in its bed is generally diy and full of reeds, in 
tiling houses, making plantations. which are numbers of wild fowl. — Ferrier's 

KHARYA MATTI, properly Khari matti, Journ., p. 401. 

Hind., Are clay, white earth. That of the KHAS-KHAS, Hind. Anatheriim muri- 
Lahore bazar, is a pale-coloured clay, almost catum. A fragrant grass, the roots of which 
the same as chikiii mitti, and used to make are made into door and window-screens. It 
crucibles of. The term khari mitti is also abounds on the banks of the Multan and 
applied to chalk. — Fowell's Hand-book. Econ* Lahore rivers in large quantities. 

Prods. Punjab, p, 26. KHAS-KHELl, Hjjsd. A slave-race at 

KHAR Z AURA, Purs. Lit. Ass-poison, the Bhawulpur court, whose daughters, associ- 
very common over all India, probably Glean- ated first with the nabobs before being married 
der ? to other persons. The Gola were another 

KIIAS, Picus. Andropogon muricatus. class of slaves, and were principally from 
KHAS, a language or dialect of Hindi, Africa, and of the Sidi, Habhhi, Klmskheli, 
spoken between Kumaon and Nepal. In Nepal Siudi and Zernghur races. 
itiscnlledPurbatiyaorPurbutli. See India. KlIASMI, Pers., Pusht, of Caudahar. 

KHAS, Ar. Own, particular, select: A musk-melon. 

Khowas, plural, are women kept by a person, KHAR MOUNTAIN, see Viswamitra. 
slaves. KlIASRA, a written record of tlie parti- 

KHAS, Hind. Cymbopogon aroinaticus, culars of a rough map or plan of a village, 
also the root of the Anathorium muricatum, A field book. 

the “ kuskus” root used to make tatties. KlIASSAK, see Cossack, Kasak, Kirghis, 
Klias is much used in the Ambalah district Viswamitra. 

as a packing material. The grass of the KIIASSYA HILLS, lie between the two 
plant is called klmvi and panui, and the flower British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
izkhar. — Powell's Hand-book, Vol. i, p. 518. the north-western portion of the territory of 
KHASA, a people who inhabited Persia Burmah. It is an immense extent of moun- 
and northern India, before the Arian iramigra- taiuous country, inhabited by numerous 
tion. There is, still, a race in the Indian desert, mountain tribes. In this great mountain tract, 
now mahomedan, and called Khossa. Elphin- one or two valleys occur. The largest, that 
stone mentions the Khasa-khol. Khasgar is in of Munuipore is, from its connection with the 
the region of the Khasa, the Casia regia of British government, and from the tribes around 
Ptolemy. Menu says, that the Saca, Yavana, it all admitting its supremacy, the most im- 
the Pehlavi and the Khasa of Central Asia, portant. Lying between latitude 23" 50' 
wore all Ch'hettri or Rajpoots.— Rirr. and 25" 30 north, and longitude 93" 10' and 

KHAS- AAL, a powerful tribe of husband- 9d" 30' east, the mountain tract in ques- 
men on the east of the Euphrates. tion is bounded on the north and west by the 

KHAS -BARD AR, a matchlock-man, in a British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
great man’s retinue. on the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
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to Burmah. To the north-east and souths 
the boundary is not well-defined, and would 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Munnipore goyernment might spread its in- 
fluence amongst the hill tribes in those direc. 
tious, but in the north-east it may be denoted 
by a line drawn north from the north-west- 
ern corner of the Kubbo valley until it 
strikes the Assam boundaiy, and in the 
south by one drawn west from the source of 
the Numsailung river, the fixed south-east 
boundary, till its junotion with the Tooyai 
river. The Cossyah orKhassya country, on the 
north-oast frontier, has iron of great purity, 
smelted at Pundua ; Cassia lignea is ono of 
its principal articles of export, and a variety 
of parti-coloured cloths, generally known by 
the name of Sylhet cloths. Some of them 
are dyed of rich colours and being of a 
strong durable texture, arc well adapted for 
tablo covers, to wliich purpose they are 
usually applied in the eastern part of Bengal. 
The Cossyah and Jyntia hill territory is ad- 
ministered by an aosistant attached to the 
Assam commission. The value of the export 
and import trade of tho country is about 
rupees 30,000 a year with Assam, nn<l with 
the Bengal plains about JO J- lakhs, the ex- 
ports being 7 Iskhs. The total revenue from 
lands and taxes in 18o7 amounted to rupees 
23,023. Th(3 first treaty with Jyntia was 
concluded in 1824. Tlio rajah Ram Sing 
rendered no assistance during the Burmese 
war, but ho agreed to acknowledge allegiance 
to the British, and his country was taken: 
under protection. 'Phe po[)uIatioii of the j 
Jyntia hills is about 40,000 souls, and of tho 
Cossyah hills about 82,400. The Cossyah j 
states are tweuty-five in number, of which 
five, viz., Cherru PooTijee, Khyrim, Nus- 
tung, Suiigree and Nuspoong are commonly 
called tho “ Semi-independent States.” TIk) 
chiefs exercise civil and criminal juris- 
diction over their own people in all mat- 
ters pertaining exclusively to them. The 
minor states, known as the Dependent 
States,” are twenty in number, the chief of 
which are : 

Nungklow, Mowflcuram, Mowyanj?, 

Moleem, Mowdun Poonjee, Nobo Sopho, 

Murriow, Mahram, Jeeruni^, 

Kamrye, Mullal Chummut, Syuiifi', 

Mowlle, Bhawul, Moflong Poonjee. 

Obey la, Seenai Fooojee, Mowloiig do. 

Dowarrah Notoor- Lengkhan Poonjee Lyksom do. 

men, 

Moleem was conquered in 1829, and the 
rajah of Kbyrim ceded, to the British, the 
territory to the S. E. of the Oomean or 
Booga Pane river. In 1861 the rajah was 
deposed, and Malay Singh, a new chief in- 
stalled, No engagements have ever been 
made with Nobo Sopho, Syuog, Moflung 


Poonjee, and Lyksom Poonjee, but agree- 
ments were entered into with Mowyang in 
1829, Dowarrah Notoorman in 1837, Soopar 
Poonjee in 1829, and in 1860, wifh Bhawal. 
The estimated area of tho Cossyah hill is 
7,290 square miles. About 16 miles on the 
Sylhet side, and about the same on that of 
Assam, it (‘.oiisists of low land interspersed 
with small hills. In the interior, abdut 50 
miles in extent, is uu undulatiug hilly tablo 
laud, from 1,500 to 2,500 feet high. Coal is 
said to abound in tho hills of Jynteah. The 
localities admitting of cultivation are the 
plateaux of the Cossyah and Jynteah hills, 
the lower ranges on the Assam border, and 
the slopes towards the Sylhet plains. The 
area of the three plateaux is about 3,500 
square miles, and tiieir lieights vary from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea level. Tho 
soil is a ferruginous red clay, with a sub-soil 
of shinglt?, little suited for profitable cultiva- 
tion. In the hollows, however, a fine black 
mould is found extending often over many 
acres. On the plateaux, miles upon miles of 
land are as level as the most highly cultivated 
portions of Kent and the Lotliians. On tho 
middle plateau tho temi)eratnre averages that 
of the Englisli summer ; rising to 72* during 
the liottest months. The cold weather is 
less severe than an English winter. The 
cultivated land in those hills is very little, 
A late survey gave 12,221 acres or less 
than 10 square miles as tho total in tho 
Jynteah hills; while within an area of 4,450 
square miles among the Cossyah hills only 30 
square miles have been brought under crops. 
The Cossyah hills have a small isolated body 
of people of tho Taic or Siamese race, Tho 
Ahom who once ruled Assam, were also of 
tho .Siamese race. The Khassyu race inter 
their dead on the undulatory eminences of 
tho country. Tho tribe hul)itually erect 
the dolmen, menhir, cysts and cromlechs, 
almost as gigantic in their proportions, and 
very similar in appearance and construction 
to the so-called Druidical remains of Western 
Europe. They keep cattle but drink no 
milk, estimate distance.s traversed by tho 
mouthfuls of betel-leaf chewed cn routc^ and 
among them the marriage tie is so loose that 
tho son commonly forgets his father when 
the sistcris son inherits property and rank. 
Tho undulatory eminences of tho country, 
some 4,000 to 6,000 feet above tho level of 
the sea, are dotted with groups of huge un- 
polished squared pillars and tabular slabs, 
supported on three or four rude piers. In 
oue spot, buried in a grove, were found 
a nearly complete circle of menhir, the tallest 
of which was 30 feet out of the gropod, 6 
feet broad, an4*2 feet 8 inches thick ; and in 
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front of each was a dolmen or cromlech of 
proportionutely gigantic pieces of rock, while 
the largest slab measured was 32 feet high, 
15 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. The method 
of removing the blocks is by cutting grooves, 
along which fires are lighted, and into 
%v]ii(di, when heated, cold water is run, 
which causes the rock to fissure along the 
groove ; the lever and rope are the only 
inechanical aids used in transporting and 
erecting the blocks. The objects of their 
erection are various — sepulture, marking spots 
where public events had occurred, &c. It is 
a curious fact that the Khasian word for a 
stone, ** man,” as commonly occurs in the 
names of their villages and places as that of 
man, maon, and men does in those of Brittany, 
Wales, Cornwall, &c. ; thus Mansmai signi- 
fies in Khusia the stone of oath, Mamloo, the 
stone of suit, Manflong, the grassy stone, &c., 
just as in Wales, Penmnen Mawr signifies the 
hill of the big stone, and in Brittany, a men- 
hir, is a sUitiding, and a dolmen a tablestoue, 
&c. The resemblance of the burrows and 
their contents with the cromleclis, &c„ to 
the Druidical remains which arc discovered 
in the ancient scats of the Celtic race in 
Europe, is too exact and remarkable to bo 
accounted for on any other supposition than 
that of their derivation from the same origin. 
Hence the people who introduced Druidical 
rites into India must have brought them with 
them from Central Asia, and they must have 
entered India ut a period as early as the 
introduction of Druidical rites into Europe. 
The Kasia arc the ablest-bodied of tlic bor- 
derers of Assam. Their tribe or race differs 
very little from that of the Garo, They are 
arranged in petty rajahships, in the Kasia 
hills. Nat-worsliip seems the culture of the 
Kasia. They dread snakes. They build their 
houses on piles. They trap fish like the 
people in Java, Borneo and Sumatra. They 
distil and drink intoxicating liquors, and be- 
tween lliughot and Cherra, and in other 
places are bridges of the fibres of the India 
rubber tree, described by Captaiu Yule. The 
Khassya hilts present iu general the aspect of 
a well-defined plateau with comparatively 
small, isolated elevation. The plateau is 
termiuated to the north by the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, to the south by that of the 
Surma. The Khassya hills lie between the 
two British provinces of Assam and Cachar, 
and the north-western portion of the territory 
of Burmah. The fields of the Khassya people 
are all closed in with a line fence or with a 
wall of earth or slate. Khassya hills form a 
comparatively isolated range, rising suddenly 
from the great plains of Bengal in the south, 
and divided in the north by the valley of 
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Assam from the great Himalaya or Bhotan 
range. On the southern face this range 
rises alpiost perpendicularly from the plains 
which are continuous from the Bay of Ben- 
gal, with scarcely a perceptible change of 
level to the very foot of the hills, and, 
with the exception of a comparatively small 
thickness of metamorphic rocks at the base, 
are composed of nearly horizontal bedsAof 
S!ind8 tones, a few shaly layers and lime- 
stone, long known for the abundance and 
bejiuty of the nummulitc& it contains. These 
beds dip slightly to the south, and die out 
towards the north, when the metamorphic 
rocks come to.the surface iu the hills. The 
age of the sandstones and limestones and 
the epoch of the coal, which is associated 
with them, is fixed by their organic contents, 
as belonging to the great eocene period of 
geologists. No newer group of rocks is de- 
finitively seen in these hills. Along the 
southern face of the range there is evidence 
of a great dislocation extending for many 
miles, and possibly along the entire scarp, 
which has brought down to the level of the 
plains, the rocks which are seen at the top of 
the hills. This lino of dislocation has in all 
probability tended to give the nearly recti- 
linear direction of the escarpment : its date 
is fixed ns at least subsequent to the forma- 
tion of all the eocene rocks hero seen. An 
older group of sandstone, considerably altered, 
is seen further to tho noith within the hills, 
and also a series of highly metamorphosed 
schists and grits resting upon the gneissose 
and granitic rocks. Cherrapoonji is a sanita- 
rium in the Khassya hills, in lat. 25 *, 14' 2’ N. 
and long. 91" 40' 5" E., about 4,118 or 4,125 
feet above the level of the sea. It is 40 miles 
north of Sylhet, and 60 miles south from 
Gowlintty. The principal race in the neigh- 
bourhood arc the Khassya. The climate of 
Khassya is remarkable for the excessive rain- 
fall. Attention was first drawn to this by 
Major Yule, who stated, that in the month of 
August 1841, 264 inches fell, or twenty- 
two feet, and that during five successive 
days, thirty inches fell in every twenty-four 
hours I Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker also 
recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
and during the seven months of Dr. Hooker’s 
stay, upwards of 500 inches fell, so that 
the total annual fall perhaps greatly ex- 
ceeded 600 inches, or fifty feet. From April 
1849 to April 1850, 502 inches or forty- 
two feet fell. This unparalleled amount is 
attributable to tho abruptness of the moun- 
tains which face the Bay of Bengal, from 
which they are separated by 200 miles of 
Jbcels and Suuderbunds. At 4,000 to’5,000 ft. 
elevation in tho Khasia, Dr. Hooker collected 
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^warda of , fifty species of Graminete alone, 
fa air eight miles* walk, and twenty to thirty 
Orchid^. There is only one pine in the 
Khasaya mountains, Finns sinensis, which is 
not ^ known as a native of the Himalaya. 
iVs in all very humid climates, orchids occur 
in very great abundance in the Khnssya moun- 
tains constituting there at least one-twelfth 
of the vegetation, and being by far the 
largest natural order of flowering plants ! 
They are equally abundant at all elevations. 
TheGaro, the Khassya and the Jynteeah hills 
are on the south of the Assam valley, and 
Shilong is the principal summit of the Khas- 
sya hills. The Khassya race deem a twin-birth 
unlucky, and used, when twins were born, to 
ki]i one of the infants. They deemed the twin- 
birtli degrading, as assimilating them with the 
lower animals. The Aino of Japan, also, if a 
twin-birth occur, always destroy one of the 
infants, and this idea likewise prevails amongst 
the Bali races. Many a Khassya word is 
a sentence as “Bara” eat, “Ka jing,” the 
thing.— p 149 j CoL Yule in 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1844 ; Sohla- 
gintweii's General Hypsometry of India^Vol, 
ii, pp. 95-98 ; Hooker's Him. Jour., Vol. ii, 
p, 282; Lubbock^ Origin of Civilization^ 
p. 21 ; Treaties and Sunnuds, 

KHASSIA, a great tribe in Kumaou and 
Garhwal, who claim to bo Bajpoots, but 
this is doubtful, aud Rajpoots do not acknow- 
ledge the connection. In Kumaon the hill 
dialect is in the main Hindi, but has some 
curious grammatical affinities to the Bengali. 
— Campbellf p. 67. 

KHASSIAT-US-SALIB, Ar., Hind., 
Feus. Eulophia v irons, R. Br. ; W. Ic. 

KHASTA, Hind. See Khista. 

KHAT, Arab. Catha eduUs. 

KHAT,Ar., Pers., Hind. A letter ; Khat- 
i-sharif, a royal letter. 

KHATA, a river near the town of Pur- 
ncah. 

KHATAI, Hind, Cathay, China. 

KHATAI. Be-braug khatai is Nepeta 
ruderalis, Dedwar khatai is Cedrus deodara. 

KHATAI, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KHATAK ? a tribe in the Ooraraoti dis- 
trict, 1,105 in number. 

KHATAKAR, Mahr. A butcher. 

KHAT an or Kossye, a river which passes 
near Midnapoor. 

KHATAR, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

KHATAW, Hind, of Fangi, &c. Quercus 
semecarpifolia, alpine oak. 

KHAT BIRI, Hind, Rumex vesioarius. 

KHATI-MAR, in Nagpur, the village 
blacksmith : in Hindustan a wheel. 

KHATIP, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KHAT KABWA, Hind. Morel. 
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KHATMANDU. At the foot the northern 
range, situated upon the eastern bank of a 
small river,called the Bishenmuttee, in lat, 27* 
42' N. ; long. 85* E., stands the city of Khat- 
raandoo, the capital of Nepal. It is not the 
largest of the towns in the valley, but enjoys 
the eminence of a metropolis, becausq,it is 
the residence of the rajah, or king, of Nepal, 
In length, Klmlmamloo may measure about a 
mile ; its l)roa<ltli is ineojisidorahlo, nowhere 
exceeding half and seldom extending beyond 
a quarter of a mile. The name, by which the 
town is distinguished in ancient books, is 
Gorgoolputten : the Newar race call it 
Yindes, whilst among tlie Parhuttia, or moun- 
taineers, it is styleil Kultipoor, an appel- 
iatiou which seems to proceed from the 
same source with Kliatmundoo, and derived, 
it is believed, from its numerous wooden 
temples, which are among the most strik- 
ing objects in the city. These edifices are 
not confined to the body of the town, but 
are scattered over its environs, particularly 
along the sides of a quadrangular tank, or 
reservoir of water. The houses are of brick' 
and tile, with pitched or painted roofs. On 
the street-side, they have frequently enclos- 
ed wooden balconies of open carved-work, 
and of a singular fashion ; the front piece, 
instead of rising perpendicularly, project- 
ing in a sloping direction towards the eves 
of ^he roof. They are of two, three, and 
four stories, and almost witliout a single 
exception are of a mean and poor appearance. 
The streets are exceedingly narrow, ami very 
filthy. See India, Nepal. 

KHATMI, Hind., or Bura gul khnirn, 
Althaea rosea, Hollyhock. The seed is con- 
sidered cooling : in medicine one tola is 
given ; the corollae and pericarps, when fresh 
are exceedingly mucilaginous and used in 
sherbets. — Gen. Med. Top., p 143. 

KHATMI KOCHAK, Pers. Is the small 
mallows. It grows in moist ground, and is 
useful when applied as a cataplasm to parts 
of the body stung by wasps or hornets. — 
Ouselcy's Travels, Vol. i, p. 216. 

KHATMI SAFAID, Hind. Malva mnuri- 
tiana, 

KHATNA, Arab., Hind., Peks. Circum- 
cision. 

KHATON NIBURI, Malkal. Phyllan- 
thus vitis idsea. 

KHATRAW, or Pindrau, Hind, of Sutlej 
valley and Bassahir. Picea webbiana, or Picea 
pindrow, the silver fir. 

KHATRT. Amongst the hindoo races 
the second pure ti'ibe, the soldier and the 
sovereign caste. The Khatri of India, Che- 
trya or Kshetrya are a scattered race, R 
Khatri village is unknown. They, however, 
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monopolise the trade of the Punjab, of the 
greater part of Affghanistan and further to 
the west in Central Asia and even to St. 
Petersburgh. They are the only hindoos in 
Central Asia. In the Punjab they are almost 
the sole people who perform the scriptory 
work^ and there they arc the chief civil 
employes of govei’ument, and in the villages 
they keep the village accounts, act as bankers 
and buy and sell the grain. They are also 
the gurus of the Sikh sects ; both Nauak and 
Goviiid were Khatri, aud the SoiU and Bidi of 
the present day are so. They do 4iot usually 
engage in military pursuits, but the dewaii 
Sawan Mull, governor of Multan, aud his suc- 
cessor Mulraj, aud very many of Kunjit 
Singh’s chief functionaries were Khatri. It 
is said that a Khatri was dewan of Badakh- 
shan or Kuuduz. Under the Affghans, a 
Khatri was governor of Peshawar, and Akbar’s 
famous minister Tudar Mull was a Khatri ; 
JotiPer8ad,tlie Agra contractor, was a Khatri. 
The Khatri claim to bo descendants of the old 
Khetryu, written also Clictriya and Kshetriya. 
They are hindoos, none have ever become 
rnahomcdans, and few have become Sikhs. 
The Khatri of nortlicrn India are a very 
fine, fair, handsome race. Those of the- 
western part of Peninsula India, about Bom- 
bay, are equally fair. In Bombay and the 
adjoining districts, they are part of the writer 
class, whom Kuropoaiis style Purblio, and the 
Kor or Kora of northern India are said to bo 
Khatri. In Affghanistan they arc petty 
traders and shop-keepers, many of them in 
the Punjab hold land and cultivate. The 
Kukka, a handsome race on the east of 
the Jhelura, are said to have been Khatri, 
originally and of the Gaddi, an interesting 
race of fine patriarchal looking-shepherds in 
the interior of the Kangra hills, the most are 
Khatri. In Behar is an agricultural class, 
called Kshatri, Khatri or Chatri, who some- 
times serve as soldiers or us the darwan or 
door-keepers in Calcut tn. In Loodiunah there 
is a large number of thriving merchants of 
the Khatri race witlv a numerous colony of 
Kashmir shawl-weavers. Multaui, is a term 
applied to several trading classes in the north- 
west of India, wafideriug pathan merchants 
aud others. — Campbell, pp. 109,112. Sec 
Kshatrya, Hindoo. 

KHATRI, Mahr. A caste who are silk- 
weavers. 

KHATTA, Hind. Sour, the acid lime or 
citron. Citrus medica. 

KHATTAK, a tribe lying between Attock 
and Peshawar. The chief town is Akorrah. 

KHATTA MITHA, Hind. Oxalis cor- 
niculata. 

KHATTAN, Hind. Bombax pentandrum. 
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KHATTI KAN, Hind. Bumex acutus ; 
Khatti mal, Hind., Rumex hastatus ; Khatti 
tan, Hind. Bumox vesicarius, 

KHATVAM, Sansc., Tkl. The Sanscrit 
words Khatva aud Khatti, mean a cot, but 
Khatta is said to be Lipeoceris (Aiidropogon) 
serrata ; also a fragrant grass, whicli is 
likewise the meaning of another syn. Katuka 
valli. 

KHATUN, Turk. A lady. See Khanum. 

KHAU, Hind. Olea europa3a j also, a 
species of Allium. 

KIIAUN, Hind. A gras?, Panicum maxi- 
mum, of Lahore. 

KHAUI, Hind, Audropogon iwaraucusa. 

KIIOK, a territory south-east of Ladak 
and eastward of the Byltae. Its people aye 
supposed to be the ChauranaBi Scythac of 
Ptolemy. 

KHAVEY, Turk. Coffea arabica, Linn. 
Coffee. 

KIIA WA, Hind. A pass in the Salt Range, 
scarcely frequented, yet may be considered 
the most practicable. Timur crossed it on 
his inarch into Hindustan. 

KHAWAK, a pass in the Hindu-Koosh, in 
lat. *35* 38', long. 70®. About fifteen miles 
long. The crest is 1 3,200 feet. The ascent 
on north side is an uniformly inclined plane. 

KIIA WAN, or Khowan, Hind, of Trans- 
Indus, Olea europea, O. ferruginea, 0. cus- 
pidala. The olive. 

KIIA WAN, see Luristan. 

KHAWE, Hind. Mulgodium tataricum, 

KHAWI, or Kbavi, ITind, Cymbopogou 
iwarancusa, sometimes applied to Anatherium 
muricatum. 

KAWID, or Khavid, Hind., Perb. Green 
wheat, cut for fodder, &c. 

KHA-YAN-KA-YOE, Burm. Aglaia ro- 
hituka. 

KHAY-PaLU, see Maryul of India. 

KlIAZEKIJ, or ICliezerj, is a very ancient 
Arab tribe, aud was in possession of Medina 
when Mahomed fled there. Abu Osaibi was 
of this tribe. The Rubina, once the most 
celebrated tribe in Arabia, is now a small 
broken clan. The Anizeh Arab come of this 
race. — Rich's Residence in Koordislan, Vol. 
ii, p. 258. 

KHAZYA STRICTA, DeC IstheSewur 
or Sihar of Sind. 

KHEALIG, see Kunawar. 

KHECHARA, Sans. From kha, the sky, 
and chara, going. 

KIIED A ? an enclosure for capturing wild 
elepbauts. See Kraal. 

KHEE, Hind. Kotaha land broken upon 
the steep slopes of hills. 

KHEEL, the iron pillar of the Pandu race 
mentioned in the poems of Chund. A 
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jta depth of fbiindation t blood guehed up 
from • the earth’s oetitre» the pillar became 
loose (dhilH,) as did the fortune of the house 
from such impiety, and this is given as the 
origin of the name of Dehll— Rajas- 
ihmf Vbl ii, p. 31. 

KHEELEEAN, see Dhan ke Kheeleean. 

EHEEBI, Bskg. Mimusops kaki. 

KHEER KAY HUNDE, the kheer pot, a 
mahomedan ceremony. 

KHEERNA, Beng. Mimusops hexandro. 

KHEEROKOLEE, Uru. Mimusops 
kauki ? tree. A tree in Ganjam and Gumsur. 
Ejttveme height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
ffid height from the ground to the intei-sec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 foot. A hard wood, 
used for ploughs and mallets.— Ch/j/ain Mac- 
donald, 

KHEESAH, or Flesh Glove. The impor- 
tance of tlie condition of the skin to the 
maintenance of health and tho comfort of 
the individual has been demonstrated by 
physicians, 'fo preserve its surface free from 
all extraneous substances, to dislodge all 
concreted matter, collected dust, the deposit 
of the fatty secretions, &c., it is of the utmost 
importance to use ablution, friction, &c. 
Frictions not of a violent, hut of a geutlo 
nature, are uoiversuliy practised by the 
natives of the east for that purpose, and as a 
substitute for exercise, and the glove made of 
tho Burruk, or Persian glove cloth, called, 
t he Kheesah, or Indian Flesh Glove, has been 
in use from time immemorial throughout tho 
(?ast, where much attention is paid to the 
purity, softness, and polish of the skin. It is 
applicable alike to the hath and the dressing- 
room ; the hair-glove, in India, is used only 
for rubbing down liorses. The Kheesah 
rouses the activity of the skin, I'emoves all 
impurities, elicits an agreeable and equable 
action towards the surface, without occasion- 
ing the smallest discomfort or irrihition. 

KHEHIRI, Singh. Acacia catechu, 

KHEIL, or Khel, Pers. A village com- 
munity, a portion of or even an entire tribe. 
The Beluchi are a dark-skinned race, residing 
on the west of the territories of British India. 
The people are herdsmen, but predatory and 
resemble the Kurd on tho east of Persia, 
with some of the Iliyat habits. Some live in 
mud huts, others in fortresses, but the usual 
lodging is a black felt or camlet teut, called 
ge&un, which is stretched over a tamarisk 
frame-work. An assemblage of gedaun con- 
stitutes a tumuu or village, common to the 
Kheil, and a number of Kheil form a tribe. 
The western Beluchi make long and rapid 
predatory excursions on camels for plunder 
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of tlie Bk^\ich,•^Lai^am^ Etknatajjp; pv200. 
KHEIR, Hind., Maar. Aeaeitt eefoohn. 
KHEIR-ABAD, a large village, now in 
ruins. The river of Kheirabad issueo from 
the snowy range in an E.N.E. dik*ecti6n. 
It has a broad and pretty deep bed. Xiis' 
tho Ab-i-Shirin (sweet water) mentiofi^d'^i^ 
Timur’s route, perhaps the Arosis of the 
ancients, and the river of Hindian of the pire** 
sent day, the llindiau also, but erron 60 Us]y^ 
is called the Tab. From the Kheirabad liver 
to Behbehiiu, is a distance of three farsang 
(eleven miles) ; the first in a north-west 
direction, across a very rugged country, 
abounding in selenite, or foliated gypsum^; 
the two last, westward, over a level well- 
cultivated country.— 5aro« C. A, DeBods^t 
Travels in Luristan, p. 260-61 . 

KHEJRA, Hind. Acacia odiila, Irvine, 
Esculent acacia. 

KHE-AKREN, see India. 

KHElvKA, Cucumis sativa, Common 
‘Cucumber. 

KHEL A, Hind. The plantain. Musa 
paradisaicn, also the fibre of the plantain, 
properly Kola. 

KHELANTA JOGl, sec Mendicants. 

KHEL AT, written also Kelat. The terri- 
tory belonging to the Brahui khans of Kbelat 
extends from the Mekrana coast to a distance 
of about 400 miles north, and about the same 
distance from the Sindh frontier to the west 
of the provinces of Punjgoor and Kej. The 
allegiance of the outlying provinces to the 
khan is, however, little more than nominal, 
and their chiefs omit no opportunity of assert- 
ing their independence. The first khan of 
any note was Abdullah Khan, who, at the 
commencement of tho eighteenth century, 
afiected to bo independent of the Delhi empire 
and reduced several provinces to his rule. 
From the time of Nussoer Khan the chiefs of 
Khelat remained faithful in their allegiance to 
Cabool. In their internal government they 
acted in concert with the chiefs of Sahrawnn 
and Jhalawun, who held the position of heredi- 
tary counsellors. The office of minister was 
also hereditary. When General Wiltshire’s 
brigade was returning from Cabool in 1839, 
a detachment was sent to Khelat to punish 
the khan. The town was taken by storm on 
the 1 3th of November, and the Khan fell in 
battle. After the withdrawal of the British 
armies from Cabool, the treaty, by wMch 
Kbelat was acknowledged to be a dependency 
of Cabool, became a dead letter, Nnsseer 
Khan died in 1857. It was afterwards 
covered that he had been poisoned. Thci^, 
were three claimants for the succession, Aahk' 
Khan, brother of Mehrab Khan, his son of thO 
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tutmfl ; and Khodadad KhaHy balf<*broil^6r j 
oC the late chief. The last was recognised by 
the British government as khan of Khelat, 
and the payment of the subsidy of Rupees 
50,000, under the treaty of 1854, which had 
been suspended during the disturbances in the 
country, has been revived. In 1863, a con- 
vention (No. xviii.) wasmade with Khodadad 
Khan, by which he engaged to secure the 
protection of the Mekran telegraph within the 
territories of his feudatory chiefs in considera- 
tion of a subsidy of Rupees 5,000 a year, to 
be paid to the chiefs, and authorized the 
British government, to make their own 
arrangements for subsidizing his feudatories. 
During the revolution in Khclat, this conven- 
tion was declared to be in abeyance. — Treaties^ 
Engagements and Snnnuds^ VoL vii, pp, 70, 
73, 74. Sec Kalat, Kelat, Baluchistan. 

KHELBENAH, Hebrew. Galbanum. 

KHEL, a boat in use in Assam. Its roof 
is covered with the leaves of the Livistona 
Jenkiusiana palm. Simmond^s BicL 

KHELI, Hind. Dioscoroa deltoidca. 
KHELMA, see Kuki. 

KHEM, see Ken. 

KHENGAR, the most celebrated man of 
the Yadu line in Saurashtra, was the personal 
opponent and rival of the celebrated Sidraj 
for the hand of the Deora princc.ss. Maudalicn, 
though a proper name, is also titular, viz.. 
Lord of the Region ; this and Khcngar are 
the two names best preserved by tradition, 
and to one or other many things at *Toonar- 
gurh-Gimar are attributed. Kliengar is the 
name of the prince who erected the palace 
there. — Tod's Travels, p. 511, 

KHEN, TA, of the Veudidad, the modern 
Candahar. 

KHENTI, Hind. Indigofera heterantha ; 
Dug-Kenti, Hind, of Kaghau,is a species of 
Indigofera, and the I. arborea, a shrub grow- 
ing to 7,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya, is 
also called Kainti. 

KHEORA, Hind. P.nndanus odoratissi- 
mus. 

KHEP, Hind. Crotalaria burhia. 

KHBR, in hit. 18“ 59', long. 76“4'6, in the 
Dekhan, on the right bank of the Godaveri. 
The mean height of the village is 1,293 feet ; 
level of the Godaveri is 1,245 feet. It is 
also known as Ganga-Khair and Khair. It 
is enclosed by a strong wall, and was a place of 
importance until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when it was plundered by Rohillas. 
— Cullen, 

KHERABA or Kheroa, Hind. Cotonc- 
aster obtusa. 

KilERBEK, or Kurbek-Aswad, Arab. 
Kherbek siab, Pebs., Hellcborus iiiger, black 
hellebore. 


KHXfBAKI. 

KHERCHI, an important branch of the 
Chohan Bejpoot, ^ 

KHERD’HUR. The land of Kher^ also 
called Kheraloo, but more properly Kherala, 
< the abode of Kher,’ the Kher being a ahrub 
of great utility in these regions. It is a remote 
part of Rajputanah, in which the Eahtor Raj- 
poots first established themselves, expeUipg 
the Gobi! tribe. Kherd’hur is named, in all 
probability, from the superabundant tree of 
the desert termed kher, and d’hur, ‘ land.^ Its 
astringent pods, similar in appearance to those 
of the liburnum, arc used in food. Its gum is 
collected as an article of trade ; the camels 
brouze upon its twigs, and the wood makes 
their huts. — Tod^s Rajasthan, Vol. ii,p. 803. 

KHERI, Hind. A kind of iron. 

KHERIAH, an aboriginal tribe settled on 
the plateau of Chota Nagpur. The Kheriah 
build substantial, comfortable, houses.' They 
say that their first settlement was Poi*a, a 
village on the Koel river. Their language, 
customs and appearance is sufficiently ap- 
proximate to those of the Mundah as to evi- 
dence a consanguinity, and they ore regarded 
as an offshoot of the Santal or Ho race. They 
worship their river, the Koei, with rites simi- 
lar to those with which the Santal or Ho adore 
the Daniuda. Tlie Kliei ria, Bendkui*, Birhore 
and Bhuhnr are described as regularly wild 
inhabitants of the Jiills and jungles who have 
no fixed villages, hut move about from place 
to place, burning down the jungles, sowing in 
the ashes, and after the harvest, moving 
elsewhere. — Dalton, p. 155 ; Campbell, p. 36; 
fV. W, Jhniter. 

KIIERKHAH, a river in Khuzistan. 

KHERNIA, Beng. Phaseolus niungo, 
Linn., Kidney bean. 

KHEROOY.A, Pliaseoliis mungo. 

KHERSON, the road from Nicolnieff, 
towards Kherson, is excellent. Tlie views 
around arc all stcpjx! ; it holds the remains of 
the great Howard, the friend of the captive and 
the niiscrahle. It is a very considerable town, 
on the rigljt hank of the Dnieper, the ancient 
Borystenes. It owes its existence to prineo 
Potemkin. — Porter's Travels, Vol, i, p. 16. 

KHERTIK, Ar., also Khcrhek and Kur- 
hec-ul-aswnd, Ar. Hellcborus niger. 

KITES A REE, Beng. Chickling vetch, 
Lathyrns sativus. 

KnET,HiND. Afield. 

KHETI-BARI, also Khet-karn, Hindi. 
Agriculture. 

KHET-PAPRA, Bkng. Indian madder 
orfivo-leaved Mollugo ; Mollugo pentaphylla, 
also Iledyotis burmaniana, 

KHETRANI, the occupants of Barkhan, 
a mountainous district to the north of Belu- 
chistan, 
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ciiiiJi, 

KSEfiSlt 866, Kiiatri, Kshe'^a, Sui^a. ^ 

KH£W| SiiMDi. Blgoonia uodalata, Moxb. 
KHElTRU^PUTFirrifiE, Beng. In- 
dian madder or,five-i6aved Mollugo ; Mollugo 
peataphyliai abo Hedyotis biirmaniaua. 

' KHEZAIL, a powerful and warlike tribe 
inhabiting the banks as fur as the large vil* 
lage of ^raavah, on the Euphrates, where 
the women are proverbial throughout the 
country for beauty of feature, aud perfect 
symmetry of form. — Mignan's Travels^pA 94. 

KHEZERJ, see Kbaz(M ij. 

KHICHA, Hind. Growia betulaefolia. 

KHICHAB, Hind. Lyciuni rutlienicuni. 

KHICHBA, also Kliichri, Hind. A mix- 
ed food of rice and dholl. 

• KHICHUR, see Sanataria. 

KHIDR, see Khizr, Kliajah Kliizr. 

KHIDMATGAli, Peiis., Hind. A ser- 
vant, a lacquey, a personal attendant. 

KHIDMATf, Hind. A sweeper, an at- 
tendant of a mo.sque. 

KHIKHUf, Hind. Zizyphusjujuba. 

KHILAF-I-BALKI, Peus. Leila-o-Maj- 
nuu, Hind. Salix babylonicu. 

KHILA HARIVANSA PARVA, a mo- 
dern supplement to tlie Mahubharatu, con- 
taining legends about Krishna. 

KHIL AT, Pehs. a robe or dress of honor 
bestowed by rulers in Southern Asia, on ser- 
vants whom tliey desire to honor. It usually 
consists of a set of shawls and pieces of silk, 
kirakhab, &c., presented as a mark of honor, 
but it may bo any article of dress pre- 
sented by the ruling or superior power as a 
mark of distinction. 

KHILJI. Lieut, Leech, in his valuable 
vocabulary of the languages west of tlie Indus, 
advances the opinion that the Affghans were 
originally a Turkish or Moghul natiou, but 
that, at present, they are a mixed race, con- 
sisting of the iiihabitauts of Gliaur, the Tur- 
kish tribe of Khiiji, aud the Perso-Indiau 
tribes dwelling between the eastern branches 
of the Hindoo Kush and the upper parts of 
the Indus. But though the Khiiji are Turk, 
by descent, they had been so long settled 
among the Affghnn that they had almost 
become identified with that people ; but they 
probably mixed more with other nations, or 
at least with their Turki brethren, aud would 
be more civilised than the generality of 
Affghan mountaineers. The Khiiji, or Khalji, 
however, are a Tartar tribe, part of which, in 
the tenth century, was still near the source of 
the Jaxartes, but of which a portion had even 
then been long settled between Seistan and 
India (» e., in the Affghan country). In the 
te&th century they still spoke Turki. They 
seem veiy early to have been closely con- 
nected with the Afigban, with whom their 
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' ' kaitwri®i6.' ' 

name itt klmost invariably k)MK>cieted;<^iVo- 
ceedingi of the Bomhuy Ged^riphkul 
Society for 1888 ; De Fel. iii,‘ 

p. 9, Note; D^Herbelot^ article ^kkaladj 
Ibn Haukalf pp, 207, 209 ; Elphins^me^s 
History of India, Vol i, pp, 528-29^ Voh ii, 

p. 26. 

KHILLU, Hind, of Muzafiargarh, the pith 
inside tlie fiower stalks of Saccharum moonja^ 
eaten as a diet. 

KlIIMOK, Hind. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KTHNU-RRAY SIIAH, a mohuiTum 
fuqeer. 

KHI-NIE, a Chinese who travelled in 
India.' There was much intercourse between 
the buddhists of India oud China, for soitfe 
centuries after the introduction of buddhism 
into China, but in the 10th century, after A.D. 
976, the religious visitors from China became 
greatly more numeious. Chinese pilgrims 
passetl years in India in studying their 
religion and wrote narratives of their travels. 
Of these, there have been published the 
travels of Fa Ilian a. d. 399-414 ; of Hi- 
wcu Tljsang A. D. 628-645 ; of Hoei Singh 
who set out A, D. 618. A later traveller Khi- 
Nie, who journeyed A. d. 964-976, was sent 
by the emperor of China at the head of 300 
monks to seek relics of Buddha and to collect 
books of palm. These pilgrimages continue, 
and Col. Yule had met pilgrims at Hardwar, 
who hud crossed the Himalaya from Mahchin 
to visit tho holy plains at Jawala Mukbi in 
the Panjab. — Vule Cathay, Vol, i, p, xxii, 
Vol. ii, p. 411. 

KHINJAK, Hind. Pistacia terobiuthus. 
KHI-OUT-CHI-U-HI KAI.TSI-KIO,see 
Kabul. 

KHIOU PING. lu Chiua, tho first civil and 
military mandarins who distinguish them- 
selves iu the administration or in war, receive 
the titles of koung, heon, phy, tze, and nan. 
All tho officers, civil and military, of the 
Chinese empire, are divided into nine orders, 
the Khiou-ping, distinguished one from the 
other by certain buttons, or rather balls, 
of tho size of a pigeon’s egg, which are worn 
above the official cap. This distinctive ball 
is of plain red coral for tho first order, of 
carved coral for tho second, of a transparent 
deep blue stone for tlio third, of pale blue fov 
the fourth, crystal for the fifth, of some 
opaque white stone for the sixth, and for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth, of gilt and wrought 
copper. Every order Is subdivided into two 
classes, the one active and official, the other 
supernumerary ; but this makes no difiference 
in the balls. AH the official personages coin- 
prised iu these nine orders, are designated by 
the generic term of kouangfou, Tbe'ternit 
mandarin is linknowu to tho Ghiuese it wai 
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invented by the first Europeans ivho visiied 2. Perowfy, kept out of Cttltivatie& a 
ibe country, aud is probably derived from short time, for the soil to recover its strength, 
the Portuguese word “ mandar^* to command, The Poolej and Perowty wei-e , each of 
which they made mandarin. See China. three kinds; best, middling, and bad. The 
EHIP or Khif, or Khippi, Hind. A produce of a beegah of each sort was added 
fibrous plant, Crotalaria burrhea, but also together, and a third of the sum was con- 
applied erroneously to Orthanthera viminea. sidered as the average produce of Poolej or 
KHIR, Hind. Rice boiled to a porridge Perowty land ; one-third of it being the 
with milk. revenue. Sher shah exacted rather more. ' 

KHIRA, Hind. Cucumis sativus, Linn,; 3. Checher, was land which had suffered 
C. utillissimus. from inundations, or excessive rains ; and 

KHIRAJ, Ar. Tax, tribute, land tax. received grants of remissions for five years. 
The land tax is, in all eastern countries, 4. Bunjer, was land which had suffered 
generally the largest item of revenue. In from groat inundations, and enjoyed still 
Timur’s Institutes, the tax was fixed at a larger remissions. 

third of the produce on all irrigated land, Rewards were granted by Akbar for high 
besides a certain duo for using water from cultivation, and the land settlement was madp 
the public reservoirs ; the land tax has, for periods of ten years. — Ayeend-Ahhari ; 
from the most remote ages, been the chief Neil Baillic on the Land Tax^ quoted in 
source of revenue in all Asiatic countries. Markham's Embassy ^ 31. 

The Sassanian kings of Persia established KHIHBUNDUM, a river near Terintee 
the tax at a third of the value of the pro- in Cuttack. 

duce ; but when calamity overtook the crops, KHIRBUZAII, Duk., Hind., Pers. Cu- 
the cultivators received advances from the cumis melo. 

treasury. These are still continued in KHIRCHA of Tit., Ind. Hhircha indzar. 
Southern India and are called Takkavi, or Pushtu ; Growia betulaifolia. 
support. By mohammodan law the produce of KTIlliCH AHG, Arab Sinapis chineusis. 

the land is liable to two imposts, namely, the Mustard seed. 

Ashr or tithe, a poor-rate due only on the KIIIRGAII, a circular tent. Moorcroft 
actual produce of the soil ; and the Khiraj or relates that after his first interview with the 
tribute, generally imposed on land within pirzada, of Talikhan, he was lodged iiiakhir- 
reach of irrigation or running water. No guh, near Kuiuliiz, the only furniture of which 
laud can be subject to both Ashr and Khiraj was a few mats, and a clay-stand for a lamp, 
at the same time. The Khiraj was imposed 'IIh} wants of a Turkoraaii are few in uum- 
on Syria by Omar, aud on Egypt by Amru ; her, a tent, called a khirgah, shelters the 
but Arabia is Ashri, a very small part of it wholo family, and this is of a superior manu- 
being undor^ the influence of running water, lacture to anything of the kind made by the 
The Khiraj is of two kinds Mukassiamah and nomadic tribes of Persia. They ca"u make 
Wazeefa. The former is duo on the actual these khirgah warmer than the best-built 
produce only, aud resembles the Ashr ; the houses—a matter of some consequence to 
latter is due whether there beany produce or them, 'seeing how severe the Avinters are in 
not The kaliph Omar levied the Khiraj in the country they inhabit. Tlie khirgah is 
Syria and Persia, the rate varying according conical in form, tlie fiarno-work being'’ made 
to the value of the produce. The hiiuloo of laths of hard wood interlaced one A^ith the 
kings exacted one-sixth of the produce, other, which can be opened or folded up at 
besides a poll tax, which was Mukassiamah ; pleasure, according as they wish to camp or 
but the mohammedans converted, it into decamp ; a camel, or at most two, is able to 
Wazeefa in the time of Shcr shah Mnd the carry this tent. Thick felts are stretched 
emperor Akbar, while adopting th^ same either entirely or partially across this frame- 
system, carried it into effect with greater work according as the Turcoman may wish 
precision and exactness. In Persia, in the to avoid the burning rays of the suu or pro- 
days of Timur, the laud tax amounted^ to tect himself from the rain or cold : they arc 
one-tenth of the produce of the soil ; but the very commodious, and of all sizes, and a high 
husbandman was loaded Avith a number of price is given for them by some of the Per- 
other taxes, Avhich altogether exceed half the sian nobles. — Moorcroft'sTr,, Vol. ii, t), 480. 
produce. In India, Timur’s descendant, the s KIIIRK, Hind. Celtis caucasica, grows 
emperor Akbar, abolished all arbitrary taxes ^|pa good height ; wood white? light, soft and 
and fixed the revenue according to the value A^ak ; seldom used for any purpose. Insects 
of the different lands, which were divided Powell' i Hand-book, VoLi^p 540 

into four classes : R'HIRNI, or Khimi lod’h, Hind. ’ The 

I. Poolej, which never lies fallow. fri”'* -- -- of Mimosops kauki. 
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KHIBNOENUBTl, aUoKbiraoob 8liiimi» 
Ar* CeiRtoom BiUqua> 

KHlBOBAt Hliro » Pushtu. Waziristan, 
Cotooeaster rotundifblia. 

KHIBWA, see Chandras. 

KHI$A, a hatkl flesh-glore. See Keesah. 

KHISHINa, or Khisiug, Hind., or Kha- 
naiQ of Kuoawar, Cedrela toona var. seirata, 
hill toon. 

KBISMIS, Pbrs., Hind. Seedless raisins. 

KHISHKIZ,, Hind. ? Coriandrum sati- 
vum. 

KHISHT and Koinarej, in the 14th 
century, held a higher rank than at present, 
although the inhabitants have, probably, 
retained their character unaltered. Hamdal- 
1am Mastowfi, describes them as two cities 
or towns situate in the midst of tho moun* ^ 
tainous region of the Garmsair or warm 
country ; they have running streams, and 
produce date-trees and corn, watered bothi 
artificially, and by rain ; tho men aro thieves 
and highway robbers, expert in tbo use of 
arms. — Ouseley's Travels, Vol/\,p 269. 

KHISTA, Hind. Prunus armeniaea. 

KHITAE, see Ken. 

KIIITAI, is the name by which China is 
styled to this day by all, or nearly all, the 
nations which know it from an inland point 
of* view, including the Russians, the Persians 
and the nations of Turkestan \ and yet it 
originally bolongG{l to a people who wore not 
Chinese at all. The people of Kliitai were 
a Manchu race who inhabited for centuries, a 
country to the north-east of China, lying 
east of the Khingaii mountains and north of 
the river Sira, and whose allegiance was 
rendered alternately to the khakans of tho 
Turk and the emperors of China. In the 
beginning of the tenth century tho chief of 
one of their tribes made hira.self supreme, 
first over his own entire race, and then suc- 
cessively over the adjoining nations of Asia 
from the sea of Corea to the Altai. The sou 
of this conqueror having assisted to place 
on the throne Kao-tsu of tlie brief dynasty of 
the later Tcin, this prince in return not 
only transferred to the Tartar a large tract 
of northern China, but agreed to pay him 
yearly tribute, and to acknowledge his supre- 
macy. The next Chinese sovereign kicking 
against these degradations, the Khitai ruler 
overran all the provinces north of tho Yellow 
River, and established his own empire within 
them, under the name of Lcao or tlie Iron 
Dynasty. This Khitai empire subsisted for 
two centuries ifi northern China and the ad- 
joining regions of Tartary. — Yule, Cathay, 
ro;.i,p. 116. 

KHITMI, Pbrs. Malva sylvostris. 

KHIU, SiNDi. Bignonia undulata. 
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KHIVA. Tho k{iml0 of kWva comprises 
avast region along tho,Ci^ipl|Rn fl'Oiii Persist 
uovth to tho KirghtsTartai* country^md ojial to 
the Oxus and the lake Aral. It ac^ 

cording to Buiiies, a population not eitoci^iog 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. He dost 
cribes them as organized bandits ; and, accord* 
ing to other authors, they are not generally 
better than predatory savages. It is agricut 
turul where the ground is sufficiently fertile 
for cultivation. There are few horned cattle : 
sheep, goats and horses are numerous, and alt 
these are used as, and considered the chiefs 
food of the inhabitants. There |u*e few 
manufactures, except some coarse cotton and 
silk stuffs, made by the women. The iOhabi* 
tants of Khiva, including the Turkoman, are, 
however, estimated by M. Moravief, at three 
hundred thousand : of these, thirty thousand 
are Usbek, lords of tho soil by right’ of 
conquest. Khiva, amongst orientals is general- 
ly known by the name of its principal city 
llurghunj, t. e., Huri Gunge (signifying the 
town or place of tho Huri) it was so named 
by Timur Lang (Tamerlane), cither from the 
beauty of the place, or of the women, and the 
Great Desert, Suhra, or plain of Central 
Asia, is usually called by them tho Dhasht, or 
plain, of Kaptchak. M. Moravief describes 
Khiva as a rich oasis watered by irrigation 
from the Amu, or Oxus, on which it is situated, 
and productive. He estimates its length and 
width at moro than one hundred miles, says 
that it contains five considerable towns and 
many villages, and that tbroo hundred thousand 
persons acknowledge the khan of Khiva as^ 
their sovereign . From its centre to the banks 
of tho Caspian extends a vast and arid steppe, 
three hundred miles in extent which is passed 
by camels in seventeen days. On the north, 
it is bounded by the course of the Amu, on 
tho south-east a steppe separates it from the 
kingdom of Bokbani, and on tho south-west it 
is separated by sandy plains and steppes from 
Tekc, which he adds is an oasis refreshed by 
watercourses swollen by the rain. The lati- 
tude of the town of Khiva is forty -one degrees, 
forty minutes, and its longitude, from the 
Islands of Ferro, seventy-eight degi’ees, ten 
minutes. Tho desert between Khiva and 
Merv, is a broken and irregular surface of 
deep sand with a small growth of brush-wood 
aifording excellent fuel, and the thorny herb 
which the camel loves. 

The Ilayat families tributary to Khiva, 
were 195,000, viz. ; 

Yamut... 15,000 Kazzak... 40,000 

Goklttu... 20,000 Ihdar 15,000 

Ohosdar.. 2,000 Sarokh... 15,000*. 

Kalpak... 30,000 Uzbek.... 40,000/ 

I'hc Ohosdar are said to have been brougkt 
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frcHB the further borders of the Oxus by 
Mahomed Rahim Khan. The people of 
Khiva are estimated at 300,000, of whom 
are 30,000 Uzbek, 100,000 Sa^ or Sart 
and 100,000 Kara kalpak, south of lake 
Aral, the remainder are Turkoman a few 
ICirgiiiz and Tajik. — Markham* s Embassy^ 
pp. 116, 117; Fraser Feirier i Dr, 
IVolffs Bokhara^ VoL ii, p. 121 ; Viyne*s 
J personal Narrative, pp, 401 and 463 ; 
Bjomstjerna*8 British Empire in the East, 
p. 214 ; Moravief Travels in Turkomania. 
See Kharism. 

KHIYAR, Hind. Cucumis sativus. 

KHIYAR or Shambar, Hind. Catharto- 
carpus fistula. 

KHIZA, Hind. Phelipaea calotropidis ; 
Habat-ul khizra, is the Rhus acuminata. 

EHIZR. The Hebrew notions about the 
identity of Phiueas and Ellas have been adopted 
and expanded by the mahoincdans, who aiso 
identify in some way with them, their 
mysterious prophet Khidr or Khizr. Heimit- 
ages or chapels' dedicated to Khidr and 
Elias appear to have been very numerous in 
mahomedaii countries, especially on hill-tops. 
And the oriental Christians and semi-christi- 
ana also always associate Elias with mountain 
tops. There seems to be scarcely a promi- 
nent peak in the Greek Archipelago with 
which the name of Elias is not connected. 
Throughout India, Khizr is a popular rnaho- 
raedan saint who was, it is said, a servant of 
Moses, a great prophet, also Phineas, Elijah. 
The people of Bengal launch boats on the 
Ganges in his name. He is supposed to be 
immortal ; having on one occasion, drank of 
ihe waters of immortality, said to be situated 
in regions of darkness in a remote corner of the 
world, and some identify him with Enoch, some 
with Elijah. He is supposed to perambulate 
the world, like the wandering Jew, and has 
occasionally appeared to different people . Ho 
is always clad in green, as his name in Arabic 
indicates. The government of Kassan termin- 
ates, and that of Sulmania in Kurdistan com- 
mences at the river Leilan : near this is a 
email building, a ziyarat or place of pilgrim- 
age, called the Makan of Kidder Elias, or 
resting place of the prophet Elias. The 
mahomedans believe that Elijah never died, 
and that he is still on earth, where he is to 
remain until the coming of Jesus Christ 
They call him Khizr, or ever-green, on account 
of the everlasting life which he enjoys, and 
by which he is kept ever in a flourishing con- 
dition, in a paradise which, say they, might 
bo taken for heaven itself. In reference to 
this, a Turkish poet observes, “keep yourselves 
from believing that this world is your home, 
your home is in heaven alone, strive therefore 
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by the means of virtue to reach that time 
where Elias dwells, and where a place fs 
perpared for you.” These notions of the 
mahomedans are derived from tlie<]few8. Jesus 
himself was taken for Ellas, re-appearing 
after nine centuries of concealment. The 
prophecy that Elijah should come before the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, has* prob- 
ably given rise to the notion, that he had not 
yet completed liis part on earth. In north- 
ern Iudia,on the Fridays of the month Shabau, 
along the banks of the Jumna and Ganges, 
mahomedan women launch tiny boats on the 
rivers in his name.— Batuta ; Burton's 
Scinde, VoL ii, p, 249 ; Rich's Residence in 
Koordistan, VoL i, p. 52 ; Vule's Cathay. 
See Khajah Khizr, , 

KHIZRABAD, see Lat.. 

I KHNENTA. The eighth settlement of the 
Arian was in Khnenta, where Vehrkana is 
situated. According to Haug, by this country, 
Kandahar is to be understood ; Vehrkana 
cannot be Hyicania, as is generally supposed, 
but is the city now called Urghandab, situated 
in Kandahar. The curse of Ahriman was 
psederastisni, a vice known historically to be 
un-Arian and Turanian. 

KHO, is a population of about 400,000 
people occupying the delta of the Mekhong^ 
in Kambojia, between Siam and Cochin-China. 
Tho remaining 100,000 of the population 
being Chinese, Cochiu-Chinese, Siamese, 
Malays, Portuguese and mixed races. Seo 
Kambogia. 

KHO, Hind. Oreoseris lanuginosa. 

KHOAI, a river near Saestagunge in 
Sylhet. 

KHOAJA, properly Khaja, a man of dis- 
tinction, a gentleman. Seo Khaja. 

KHOBOON, Singh. Saffron. 

KHODON-GAHON, a mohurrum faqeer. 

KHODRA, Guz. Paspalum frumeutaceum. 

KHOGANI, see Khyber. 

KHOGEER, a native saddle, a pack-saddle. 
Khogecr shah, a mohurrum faqeer. 

KHOGILU. According to the Jahan Nu- 
mn, one of the earlier divisions of the province 
of Fars, was into tho five circles or depart- 
ments called Kureh, and named Istakhr, 
Darabjird, Shapur, AVdashir and Kobad, At 
present, it consists of three principal parts, 
viz., 1, Fars proper (Persia Proper) ; 2, 
Laristnn near the Persian Gulf ; and 3, Beh- 
behau, or the country of the Kliogilu, which 
represents the Kureh of Kobad. Behbehan 
is bounded on the north by the great belt of 
mountains which separate Irak Ajem from 
the southern provinces of ^Persia : the northern 
and north-eastern shores of the Persian Gulf 
form its bonudary to the south, Ram-Hoiwiuz 
and the Ka’b country lie to the west, while 
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Sbttlistatt sepM^tea Behbeban <ni the east 
4 h>P(i the direct dependenoiea of Fars, On 
the east and .south-east, Behbehan is sur- 
rounded bj the Mamasent tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyai*!, and on the 
west and south by the Ka*b Arab. Also, the 
mountainous region to the north and north- 
east of the plain of Behbehan is occupied by 
the Khogilu tribes,*— and the districts of 
Lirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together with the fortresses of Gul-i-gulab. 
all come under the control of the governor of 
Behbehan. On leaving the country of the 
Mamaseni, we enter the territory of the 
Khogilu, a tribe as wild and as lawless as 
their neighbours to the east, and as the 
Qakhtiyar clans who occupy the mountain- 
ous tracts to the west. The Khogilu, to- 
gether with the two above mentioned tribes, 
belong to the great family of the Lur, and 
speak a rude jargon of the Persian lan- 
guage, or, more probably, the corrupted old 
tongue of Fars— the Farsi Kadim. The 
other great divisions are the Lck and Kurd. 
The origin of these three tribes has never yet 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Tliey are 
neither of the Arab nor of Turkish descent, 
and may therefore bo looked upon as the 
aborigines, or at least the oldest settlers of 
Iran. They seem always to have occupied 
the hilly country, which runs from the south- 
east to the north-west of Persia, and served to 
constitute the kernel of the Zend race. The 
different dialects spoken by these moun- 
taineers are said to contain a number of 
words of the old Zend language ; and up to 
the present day there is a (dan among the 
Lek, which bears tlie name of Zend, and 
gave, in the last cenfury, a ruler to Persia, 
in the person of Kerim -khan, Vakil. The 
Poles, whoso true name is Lakh, are said to 
have descended into the plains from the 
Caucasus mountains, together with thoChekh, 
inhabitants of Bohemia. All these tribes are 
spread over the mountaiiions range and the 
intervening valleys, on the southern face of 
the great chain, which stretches from Hama- 
dan and Zoiiab, towards Fars, from north- 
west to south-east. As to their external 
appearance, Dc Bode met with fewer tall men 
amoug'the Khogilu than among the Mamaseni; 
but they are a very hardy race, and undoubt- 
edly owe much of their vigour and muscular 
framo to their active pursuits, the simplicity 
of their diet, and tho bracing air which they 
inhale in their mountain fastnesses. Their 
chief occupation consists in tending their docks 
of -sheep and goats, and they resemble in this 
respect, all £o wandering tribes of Persia. 
Their usual food is the acorn, which is first 
bruised between two stones, and made into 


: 

dour, by being dried ill auhi The women 
bake c^es of this door» lhde|ienddntly of 
the Ehogilui there are several other trlheii 
who inhabit these mountains, Stt4h as tlie 
Jarumi, the YusuO, and upwards of a thou** 
sand families occupying the plain of Beh- 
behan, and settled in villages or dispersed In 
tents. These are the Juma-Buzurg, tho 
Afshar, and some Amb settlers. The names 
of the Turkish tribes are, the Karabaghf, 
Agbaghi, Begdeli, Golebi, and Sheiri, speak- 
ing the Turkish language ; while the Afshar, 
although of tho same origin, Imve forgotten 
their mother-tongue. The Doveti, Ghesti, 
Mayaz-kuli, Barash, Milosi, and Juleki, are 
of tho Lur race, and speak the Lurish dialect. 
— Baron C, A. De Bode' s Travels in Lu* 
ristan and Arabisian, pp. 275-284. 

KHOHAH, Hind. Milk boiled till re- 
duced to one-fifth its bulk and quite thick. 

KHOIBU) a rude tribo near tho source of 
the’Irawadi. 

KHOIRA, Uaia ? Acacia catechu ? 

• KHOIT, see Kalkas. 

KHOJ, Hind., literally, information, a 
system of tracking criminals to their homes 
and haunts. It rests in India solely on the 
I responsibility of village headmen for the 
I good behaviour of their charge. The men 
who incur tho responsibility also enjoy cer- 
tain privileges. — Calcutta BevietCf No, Ixxiii, 
Sept. 1881, /?. J 1. 

KH0»TA, a tribe of raolmmedans in Sind, 
Guzerat and Western India, said to be 
converts from the Bhatyo, a Iiindoo tnbe 
of Cutch : the Khojah profess the sunni, but 
some the Ismail i doctrines of the shiah, per- 
.suasion. Sec Khojah. 

KHOJEIN, see Khumio. 

KHOJEND, At or near Khojend is a tur- 
quoise mine, but tho stones found there are 
of a greenish hue, and far less esteemed than 
those of Nishapur, in Khorasan. Thero is 
another of very insignificant note somewhere 
in Kerman ; these myies, yield all the true 
turquoise in the world. — Fraser's Journey 
into KhorasaUy p. 105. 

KHOKHAN, Hind. Allium rubellum. 

KHOKAR, Hind. Salvadora oleoides, 
also its dried berries. 

KHOLANGA,Ar. Galangal. 

KHOLASSAT UL AKHBAR, seeKhon- 
demir, Vathek. 

KHOLENSTOFF, Gkr. Charcoal. 

KHOLLUM DEEMISH, see Kush. 

KHOMAN RASA, a hindi work, descrip- 
tive of the last sack of Chetore. 

KHOMASEE, a particular kind of magic 
square. 

KHOMIYE, Hind. Macrotomia euchromc. 

KHONAR, see Jelalabad, Kaffir. 
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KBOND, see Kond. . 

KHONU EMIK, the son of Mirknond, 
eomposed the Khalasat ul Akhbar* Khohd 
Emir's second and larger .chronicle was the 
Habiu-us-Siyar or Friend of Travels.— Oaw- 
lei/s Travels, Vol ii, p. 400. See Kondemir. 

KHONG, a name of certain Kambojian 
tribes, see Ka. 

KHONGANI, see Affghan. 

KHONG-BONG, a musical iustrumeut of 
the Siamese, composed of a semi-circle of 
.suspended tongues. 

KHONG-JAI, or Ku-ki, until lately, oc- 
cupied the hills to the south of the Koupoocc, 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of them 
was known, but they caused fear from their 
vicinity. South' of them lay the Poi, Sootc, 
Taute, Loosei, and other tribes, better armed 
tlian they were, aud of the same gens as them- 
selves, but at feud with them. By these they 
were driven from their native hills, the task 
being rendered easier, by the internal ani- 
mosities of the Khong-jai themselves, and the 
Khong-jai are now scattered around the valley 
of Munipore, aud thence through the hills to 
north and south Cachar, Thus they broke into 
distinct tribes, although occupants of the hills 
to the south of the valley ot Munipore their 
traditions do not give the southern hills as the 
place of their origin, but rather lead them to 
the belief that it was in the north. The salique 
law rigorously prevails amongst the Khong- 
jai, but the iuflueuce of woman is great amongst 
them. 

The Kuki country lies to the south ot the 
Garo, Kasia and Mikir areas, or the hill 
ranges of Garo, Jaintia and Cachar iu Sylhet, 
Tlpperah and Chittagong— among the moun- 
tains to the north-east of the Chittagong 
province. There arc new Kuki who (^ame 
from the ruder parts of Tipperah and Chit- 
tagong, and their form of speech is not 
always intelligible to an old Kuki. The 
Manipur dialects and the new Kuki are 
mutually intelligible. In 1848-49, four Kuki 
Thadoii, the Shingshion, the 
Chungsen and the Lumgum, were driven 
into north aud south Cachar aud into Mani- 
pur, from their locations by the Lushai 
people who speak a Kuki dialect but dwell 
further south. They were driven back by 
Colonel Lister and his Sylhet light Infantry. 
He entertained the new Kuki as soldiers, 
and they formed good outpost soldiers on 
the frontiers of both the Lushai and the 
Angami countries. Puthen is their chief 
deity, he is benevolent ; and Ghumvishve is 
a maligntmt deity. The Kuki likewise wor- 
ship the moon. They have no professed 
minister of religion. The Thempu, their 
* priest and diviner, is not hereditary, and his 
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office IS not coveted from featr the inrtiatbry 
rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, Tippefah 
and Chittagong, with an of&etiti Cachar who 
are called the Old Kuki. These in Cachar are 
skilful in the cultivation and weaving of 
cotton. The Cachar Old Kuki are .under 
4,000 and are arranged into three divisions, 
the Rhangkul, the Khelma and the Betch. 
The Kuki are also called Luugkta. They 
are little civilized, are of an active, muscular 
make, but not tall. The tradition of' the 
Kuki respecting their origin is, that they and 
the Mug, are the offspring of the same pro- 
genitor, who had two sons by different 
mothers. The Mug, they say, are the de- 
scendants of the elder, and the Kuki of the 
younger son. The mother of the younger 
having died during his infancy, he was neg- 
lected by his step-motlier, who, while she 
clothed her own son allowed him to go naked. 
According to Coleman, (p. 234,) the Kuki are 
dividc'd into a number of distinct tribes, 
totally independent of each other. The rajah- 
ships, he says, are hereditary, and the rajahs 
by way of distinction, wear a small slip of 
black cloth round their loins ; and, as a 
father-mark of superior rank, they have their 
hair brought forward and tied in a bunch, so 
as to overshade the forehead, while the rest 
of the Kuki leave tlieir's linnging loose over 
the shoulders. The Kuki arm with bows and 
arrows, spears, clubs, and the dah, or hand- 
hatchet, resembling llie knife of the Naiv on 
the Malabar Coast, and a most destructive 
weapon in close combat. They also wear 
round their necks large strings of a particular 
kind of shell found in their hills; about their 
loins, and on their thighs, immediately above 
the knee, they tic large bunches of long goat's 
hair of a red colour, and on their arms they 
have broad rings of ivory, in order to make 
them appear the more tei rific to their enemies. 
The Kuki are vindictive ; blood must always 
be shed for blood. They have but one wife, 
but they may, however, keep as many concu- 
bines as they please. Adultery may be 
punished with instant death by either of the 
injured parties^ if the guilty be caught by 
them in the fact. The Kuki on the eastern 
frontier, the people are an entirely different 
race from the Kuki of the Chittagong 
jungles. The name by which they are com- 
monly known is “Tipperah.” In physiog- 
nomy some of them are like the Munipun, 
but the greater part bear more resemblance 
to the Khasia tribes having strongly marked 
Calmuk, or Mongolian features, with flat 
faces and thick lips, not in general shorter in 
stature than Bengali, but far more muscular 
and strongly made. Many of them, with 
complexions scarcely darker than a swarthy 
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European. The villages contain perhaps from 
100 to 200 inhabitants each, and each house 
is raised bn bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground. The Kuki i*ace of Assam were 
much addicted to make inroads on the plains, 
not for plunder, but to procure heads, and 
they have been known to cari'y off fifty heads 
in a night. On the death of a chief, the body 
is smoke dried and kept for two months with 
the family. If a rajah fall in battle, they 
immediately proceed on a head hunting 
expedition and bring in tlie heads of those 
they kill, hold feastings and dancings and, 
after cutting the head into pieces, send a 
portion to each village.. This is considered 
in the light of a sacrifice to the manes of the 
(Jeceased. In the spring of 1871, they made 
several inroads into Assam, for tlie purpose, 
as was alleged, of obtaining heads for the 
manes of a chief’s daughter. 

The Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up the 
Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from 
the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
Chatter Choora hill, and east of hill Tipperah 
to the Topai river, is Burmese frontier. 

Dr. Latham says, Khutn means a village ; 
Khumia, a villager. The Khumia and Kuki 
tribes occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah 
and Chittagong, the Khumia on the skirts 
and the Kuki on the top of the hills, the 
Kuki are the ruder or moi-e pagan, though 
also tinctured Avith hinduism. They terra 
their supreme being, Khojein Putiang, to 
whom they sacrifice a gyul, aud an inferior 
one is named Shem Saq, to whom they offer 
a goat. Shem Saq, is put up in every quarter 
of a village, in the form of a rude block of 
wood. Before this they place the heads of 
the slain, whether of men in war, or of 
animals of the chase. 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables 'and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad- 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 
“We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever money 
and rice you have acquired, leave with us,'* 
On the following day friends resort to the de- 
ceased man's house, and offer up a sacrifice of 
a fowl to the gods Tevae and Sangron. Liquor 
is freely partaken of, the good qualities of the 
decoas^ are recited, and much lamentation is 
made. When a married man, dies, all his 
friends assemble and bewail their loss. Vege- 
tables and rice are cooked, and placed on the 
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left side of the corpse with a gourd, or bottle 
of liquor. Amongst the Bell clan of Kuki, 
soon after death the corpse is washed with 
waim water, and covered up with a cloth. 
The principal deities worshipped are the 
Tevae and Sangron, to them fowls, pigs and 
spirituous liquor, are offered, in saciifico, on 
all occasions of sickness, famine, or other 
affliction which they conceive is the surest 
method of averting evil and bringing their 
wishes aud uudcrtJikings to a successful termi- 
nation. The Kuki have no images or temples 
of any kind. The object of the Kuki inroads 
on the plains is not plunder, for which they 
have never been known to sliow any desire, 
but they kill and carry away the beads of as 
many human beings as they can seize, and 
have been known, in one night, to carry off 
fifty. These arc used in certain ceremonies 
performed at the funerals of their chiefs, and 
it is always after the death of one of their 
rajahs that their incursions occur. The Kuki 
have beep accused of eannibnlisra, aud in one 
instance the charge seemed substantiated, but 
they disclaim the imputation Avith much vehe- 
mence. Nothing comes amiss to a Kuki— 
tho elephant, rhinocerus, aud beef, being equal 
delicacies. The new Kuki clans are pre- 
sided over b}^ rajahs and muntrees, Avho de- 
cide all mutters of dispute brought before 
them ; and in such respect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rajahs of each class, is chosen to bo 
the Prudham or chief rajah of that clan. 
The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case 
with the minor atjnhship, but is enjoyed by 
each rajah of the clan in rotation. Tho Kuki 
smoke di*y tlie dead bodies of the rajahs. 
After the death of a rajah his body is kept in 
this state for two months before burial, in 
order that his family and clan may still have 
have the satisfaction of having him before 

them. Should a rajah fall in battle by ony 
chance, they immediately proceed on a war 
expedition, kill and bring in the head of some 
individual, hold feasting and dancings, and 

then, after cutting tho head into pieces, send 
a portion to each village of the clan. This 
was done on the murder of the Kuki rajah 
by the Nimzae Naga race. This is consider- 
ed in tho liglit of sacrifice to appease tho 
manes of the deceased chief. 

The Kuki cultivate rice and cotton, but 
in a manner quite opposed to the system pur- 
sued by the Cacharcc and Naga, the former 
of whom raise three crops of rice from the 
same land, and the latter four. The crop it 
not cut till November, Avhereas that of the 
other hill tribes is cUt in August and Septem- 
ber ; their cotton is also very fine. Besides 
this they grow tobacco, and all tho usuid 
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vegetablos met 'with in the hills. The 
men are powerful and hardy but turbu- 
lently incliued. Having been accustomed to 
war in tlieir own country, they are exceed- 
ingly well suited for soldiers, and those that 
have been enrolled' in the Kuki levy at Sil- 
cliar have turned out well. They are also 
particularly modest and decent, each man 
living with his family in a separate house. 
The widows also live in houses of their own 
(in this respect like the Naga and Cachareo), 
built for them by the villagers. The men 
wear a large cloth, sometimes two, wrapped 
loosely round the body, and hanging from the 
shoulder to the knee. Underneath this they 
wear nothing, the whole body being bare, in 
which they consider there exists no want of 
modesty, as such has been their custom from 
time immemorial. The women wear a short 
striped petticoat, reaching from the upper part 
of the stomach half way down to tho knee. 
Married women have their breasts bare, but 
all virgins are covered, weaving a similar 
cloth to the petticoat wound round the bosom 
underneath tho armpits. Tliey wear thoir 
hair prettily plaited at tho back, the two ends 
being brought round in front and tied just 
above the, forehead in tho form of a coronet. 
L.iko all hill people, tho Kuki arc dirty 
in their hahitw, very seldom washing their 
bodies. Tho sites of tho Kuki villages are 
well chosen on the broadest parts of the 
highest ridges, with water near at hand, gene- 
rally a small hill stream. Some of the chief 
villages contain as many as 2(K) houses, com- 
modiously built on platforms ruise<l between 
three and four feet from the ground. Every 
part of the house is forme<l of bamboo, there 
being but few trees of any kind. — Ihitler's 
Travels and Adventures in Assam^ pp. 85, 
99 ; «/. JI. Reynold's Embassy^ VoL of 
1864, of B. A. iS. J. ] Aitcheson ; Jjutham ; 
McCtdlocE s Records^ Government of India, 
RinaJicial Department, pp. 42, 58. 

KHONNAY, Taiu. Cathartocarpns fistula. 

KHOOBANI, Kkng. Apricot, Prunus 
armoniaca. 

KHOODA, SCO Wrightia antidyscntcrica. 

KHOODl-JAM, Beng. Antidesma pani- 
culatum. 

KHOODI-OKRA, Beng. Crozophora 
plicata, Ad. Juss. 

KHOOJULEE, Beng. Hibiscus pistiis. 

KHOOKOONDEAH, Uria ? A tree in 
Ganjam and Gumsnr. Extreme height 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of tho first branch, 
9 feet. A common tree, only used for fire- 
wood. — Captain Macdonald. 

KIIOOLFAEE, a class of mushaekh. 
KHOOLINJAN, Beng. Alpinia galanga. 
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KHOOUE KI BAJI, Duk. Chenopo- 
dium album. 

KHOOMAN, see Rajpoots. 

KHOONGHO ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Sandoway district. The wood is used for 
making oars fur boats, and sometiihcs in 
house-building. — Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

KHOORD CABUL, a very formidable 
defile or puss about five miles long, shut in by 
lofty bills, between whose precipitous sides 
! the sun, in winter, only looks in for a little. 
It was through this, after tho evacuation of 
Cabul, that 4,500 fighting men, including 
700 European soldiers and 12,000 native 
camp followers, with their women and 
children endeavoured to retreat, but the AfF- 
ghaiis fired on them and 3,000 souls perished 
in the attempt. 

KlIOORAPELUM ? Cucumis sativa. 

KllOORPA, or Karpa, Hind. A weeder. 

KHOORUM, afterwards Shah Alam, was 
son of Aurungzeb, by a Rajput princess of 
Amber, of the Cutchwaha tribe, and hence 
probably his name Koorm, synonimous to 
cutchwa, a tortoise.— Rajasthan, Vol. 
\,‘p. 367. 

KHOOSII, Pers., Pleasant, agree- 

able, hence Khoosh Bash, a well-to-do person; 
Khoosh Khareil, an open market ; Khoosh- 
luil, in good condition ; Khooshi, pleasure. 

KH008HKA, Hind. Boiled rice. 

KIIOOTAN, Burm, a loose-grained light 
wood of British Burmah, recommended for 
packing cases : used for black boards in 
Burmese schools, breaking weight, 114 lbs. 
—Cal. Cat. Ex., 1862. 

KIIOOSII-ROZ. Tho Noroza, or ‘ New 
Year’s Day,* when tho sun enters Aries, is 
one of great festivity among the raolmrnedan 
princes of Persia ; but of that alluded to by 
Pritlm Raj, we can form an adeciiiate idea 
from the historian Abul P'azif. It is not New 
Year’s Day, but a festival especially instituted 
by Akhar, and to which he gave the epithet 
Khooshroz, ‘ day of pleasure,’ hehl on tho 
ninth day (no-roza), following the (diief 
festival of each month. Tho court assembled, 
and was attended by nil ranks. The queen 
also had her court, when the wives of the 
nobles and of the Rajput vassal princes were 
congregated. But the Khooshroz was chiefly 
marked by n fair held within the precincts of 
tho court, attended only by females. The 
merchant’s wives exposed the manufactures 
of every class, and the ladies of the court were 
tho purchasers. Ills majesty was also there 
in disguise, by which means ho learned the 
value of merchandize, and heard what is said 
of tho state of the empire and the character 
of the officers of government. Abul Fuzil 
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<hu8 softens down the unhallowed purpose of 
this day ; but posterity cannot admit that the 
great Akbar was to obtain these I’esults 
amidst the Pushto jargon of the dames of 
Islam, or the mixed Bhaka of the fair of 
Rajast’han. These ‘ninth day fairs* were 
the markets in which Rajpoot honour was 
bartered, and to which the brave Prithi Raj 
makes allusion, “ bartering their honour on 
the ‘No-roza.*” At these royal faire were 
also sold the productions of princely artizans, 
men and women, and which out of compli- 
ment to majesty, made a bounteous return for 
their industry . — ToiTs Rajasthan^ VoL i, 

345 

KHOOSROO. The Tak-i-Khesra, formed 
^art of the royal palace of Ctesiphon. The 
palace was commenced by Sapor II, the ninth 
king of the Sassanian dynasty, at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. It was added to 
about a century later by another king of the 
same line, Nooshirwan, usually called Koosh- 
roo I, and was finished by his grandson, 
Kooshroo Parwez or Khoosroo II. The pari 
remaining is merely a portion of the facade 
and one of the halls of audience, — not a tenth 
part probably of the original building. It 
was covered with brilliant white stucco, and 
the halls were decorated with historical 
paintings and figures of the heavenly bodies. 
It WHS taken from the Persians by the Arabs 
in the time of the caliph Omar, in the six- 
teenth year of tlie Hijra, and was called by 
them the ‘ White Palace.’ Its splendour and 
magnificence as related by the Arabian his- 
torians is scarcely credible. The dimen- 
sions of llie hall are,— 105 feet in height, 
95 feet in width, and 180 feet in length. 
The building remained entire till the time 
of the (;alipli Al Mauaour, who endeavoured 
to destroy it in order to make use of the 
materials in tiio coustructio]i of his palace at 
Baghdad. At the close of the ninth century, 
the caliph Muktassi-b-illali regularly unbuilt 
the White Palace, in order to erect his 
famous edifice called the Taj, at Baghdad, 
and merely left this hall as a specimen of the 
Sassanian architecture. See Khosroo Parviz. 

KHOOSROO, a famous poet of Hindustan, 
near whose tomb, are those of khajah Kutub- 
ud-Din, of Muazzam, .son and successor of 
Aurungzeb, of Bahadur shah, the tomb of 
Altamsb, whose daughter the sultana Ra- 
ziah, occupied the throne : tbo tomb of Imam 
Mushudee, the spiritual guide of Akbar is 
westof the mosque of the Kutub-i-Islam, The 
massive tomb of Togbalaq shah is outside 
the southern wall of Toghalaqabad, and was 
built by his son Mahomed. The Leela Buij, 
a bine tomb near the Humayooo, covers the 
remains of a holy syed. The poet Khoosroo’s 
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tomb is side by side in the ^ame court-yard 
with the saint, his friend and contemporary. 
No imaginary being, but a liyiug hiudoo 
princess, Dowilde, inspired the songs of 
Khoosroo. Ilis honey-tongued muse got him 
the surname of the Parrot of India. The date 
of his tomb is 1350. — of Hind.y VoL ii, 

p. 222. 

KIIOOTBA, All. Amongst mnhomedans, 
an oration or sermon, a prayer in behalf of 
the ruling sovereign. 

KHOOTOZE KAUMOZEE, see Kush or 
Cush. 

KHOPALU, see Tibet. 

K’HOPRA, Hmi). Dried kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. K'hopra ch’hihii ki chouki, au 
instrument for rasping the kernel of the 
cocoa-nut. 

KHOR, Bkno. Andropogon muricatus. 

KHOR, a territory south-east of Ladak 
and eastward of the Byltae. Its people are 
supposed to bo the Chaurauoei Scythae of 
Ptolemy. — A. Cunningham . 

KHOR, Hind. Jiiglana regia, also the 
Hedychium spicatum, Ban khor is the Pavia 
indica — Hoyle. 

KHOR, Pkus. A nuiriuo lagoon. See 
Khiizistan. 

KHOR A, a race in Ghur. 

KIIOUA, Hind. Cucurbita maxima. 

KHOR A, Hind., Pusutu. Saltpetre, 

KHORAH, see Kol. 

KHOKAN, a tribe who, a little before the 
birth of Christ, ruled over Affghanistan, the 
Punjab and Khorasaii. 

kllORAvSAN, a province in the S. E. of 
Persia. Khorasmi means the province of the 
sun, or of the east. Nadir shah who belong- 
ed to tho tribo of Affshnr, one of the seven 
Turkish tribes that had attached themselves 
to tho family of the Sufiavean dynasty, 
was born of obscure parentage, in the pro- 
vince of Khorasan, a. d. 1688. The em- 
peror Baber tells us, iu his Commentaries, 
that in Iiis time tlui people of India applied the 
term Khontsan, to all tho regions west of the 
Indus. Khorasan has for its boundaries the 
Oxus and country of Balkh to theN.E. and E., 
Cabul and Seistau to tho S., and to the W., 
the provinces of Irak and Asterabad. Meshed, 
tho capital of tho Persian division of Khora- 
san is situated about two farsuug from the 
ruins of the ancient city of Tous, and is cele- 
brated for a very superb sepulchre, in which 
repose the relics of imam Raza, and those of 
the caliph Hnrun-ul-Rashid. Those pro- 
vinces which lie immediately north of Kho- 
rasan, between the Oxus and the Caspian, 
and which formed part of the kingdom of 
Khaurizm, are possessed by a number of 
tribes, which trace their descent from aome 
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meu of .a Moghul family, who arc represented 
to have emigrated at a very early period from 
the northern parts of Tartary to the provinces 
they now inhabit. They married, according 
to this nocouut, the women of the country 
where they settled ; and, though their de- 
scendants were not deemed worthy of being 
ranked in the tribes of tlieir fathers, they 
were, as a robust and warlike race, denomi- 
nated Turkoman, which signifies “ like or 
resembling to Turks.” The ancient Khorasan 
stretched far into Chinese Tartary and was 
founded and occupied by several colonies. 
The kingdom of Persia is bounded to the east 
by Khorasan, which is upwards of four 
hundred miles in length, and near three 
hundred in breadth. This celebrated region 
contains many fruitful plains, some lofty 
and irregular ridges of mountains, and several 
wide tracts of desert. It is, except in 
its most fertile districts, but partially 
supplied with water ; and from local posi- 
tion, has, perhaps, been more exposed to 
predatory invasions tlmu any country in tho 
univeric. Whenever Persia was distracted 
by internal factious, or had to sustain foreign 
attack, the tribes of Tartary crossed the Oxus 
and spread themselves over Khorasan. Tt 
was this province which the valour of Roos- 
tum had to defend against tho continual 
inroads of Afrasnib. The Seljuk chiefs in- 
vaded it loug before their rule was extended 
over tho other parts of the empire to which 
it belongs. It suffered greatly from the 
ravages of Clienghiz and of Timur : and, 
during tho reigns of the first 8ufFavean kings, 
tho Usbegs, who had conquered the country 
of Bokhara, made Hiinual attacks upon its 
fields and cities. Tho gcMiius of Abbas the 
Great checked th(?se ruinous inroads : and the 
victorious sword of Nadir made this race of 
plundering Tartars tremble for their own 
possessions. But the death of that couqueror 
left his native province more exposed than 
ever to hostile invasion : for, while his de- 
scendants, spite of the vast inheritance which 
he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock 
sovereignty over the city of Mashed, several 
military chiefs, taking advantage of the dis- 
tracted state of the empire, seized upon the 
different forts of Khorasan ; and, aided by 
the confusion of the times, succeeded in 
establishing a number of small principalities, 
over which they exercised an almost regal 
sway ; making war or concluding peace with 
their petty neighbours as it suited their inter- 
est ; and sometimes defying, and, at otliei’s, 
paying homage and tribute to the powerful 
monarchs by whom they were surrounded. 
This province has Irak to the westi the 
country of Candahar, and Cabul to the east. 
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It stretches to the north as far as the banks 
of the Oxus, and' is bounded to the south by 
the arid plains of Seistan. • Khorasan is 
peopled by many races ; its warlike inhabi- 
tants boast their descent from Arabian, Kurd, 
Turkish and Affghan tribes, who came into 
the province at different periods to subdue or 
to defend it : but neither their having so long 
inhabited the same soil, nor a sense of com- 
mon danger, has softened those inveterate 
prejudices, or abated that rooted hatred, with 
which these races regard each other : and it 
had been the policy of the monarchs of Persia 
to increase divisions, which enable them to 
keep in subjection a country, whose inha- 
bitants, if united by any feeling that resem- 
bled patriotism, would have been dangerous, 
for the men of Khorasan, from the robust- 
ness of thoir frame, and from their being 
continually inured to war, are proverbially 
brave : and Nadir shah, with the vanity of a 
native, but not without truth, used to term 
this fine province “ the sword of Persia.” 
The Kayn Arabs have long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the hardiest and the 
bravest of the infahtvy of Khorassan. A 
part of the district of Kayn borders on the 
desert of Seistan, while it is bounded in another 
quarter by tho territories of tho Affghans. 
The Kayn Arabs are computed at about 
twenty thousand families. The usual force 
which their chief maintains, is between two 
and thr(‘e thousand infantry, and a few horse. 
Tho Iranian races, called also Indo-Atlan- 
tic, also Caucasian, have always been known 
for their refinement, and high civilization, 
from which Europe borrowed through tho 
Byzantine and Greek culture, and Ihc Per- 
sians have long and faithfully retained the 
features of its national characteristics. Though 
overrun by the Semitic and Turanian races, 
tho Iranian has borrowed little or nothing 
from them, but has exerted over them a 
powerful influence. According to Khanikoff, 
the Iranian raco of Persia came from the east 
of modern Persia about Segestan and Kho- 
rasan and moved to the west in prehistoric 
ages, and though altered by the attacks of 
the Turko-Tartar tribes from the north, or, 
from contact, on the west and south, 
with Turanian and Semitic elements, the 
Medo is everywhere recognisable as the 
same as described by Herodotus and later 
Greek writers. The arrow-headed writing at 
Perscpolis enumerates the Iranian people of 
that day. The form of the Iranian is spare, 
but elegant, even noble, but there havo 
always been differences between the Eastern 
and Western Iranian. Iron and native steel 
is met with in Mazanderan, Khorasan and 
Bactria. The former as well as copper and 
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lead oresi prevail in difierent parts of the 
eastern provinces, but more abundantly in 
the pashalics of Diyar-Bekr and Sivas, with 
the addition of gold, silver and precious 
stones.— il/arAAani’s Embassy^ p. 108; 
send^s Outram and Havelock^ p. 72 ; T od*9 
RajanttCan^ VoL ii, p. 282 ; Kinneir's Oeo- 
graphical Memoir, pp. 169-175 ; Malcolm's 
History of Fersia, Vol. ii, pp. 239-240 ; 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. ii, pp. 
215-216, 224-225 ; 239-240 ; Khanikoff 
** Sur V Ethnographic de la Perse." See 
Arian, Iran, KirmaD,Khalif, Kandahar, Kabul, 
Koolk, Khoran, Khond Emir, Kuvir, Ears, 
Persia. 

KHORASAN, see Istakhr. 

• KHOBASANI,a name for Guizotia oleifera, 
called also black til, also *^Nigcr’^ in the 
English market, and known as Bamtil’* and 
“ Sirgooja.” 

KHORASANI-AJWAN, Duk. Goz., 
Hind., Singh. Seed of Hyosciamus nigcr. 
Henbane seed.' 

KHORASANI OMAM, Tam. Henbane 
seed. 

KHORASANI TOMAUN, is worth two 
and a half tomaim of Irak, or twenty Irak ru- 
pees. — Eraser's Journey into Khorasan, 
p. 49. 

KHORAT ? of Bombay, Allium porruin,H^. 

KHOBDAD, Parsee, from Haurvatat, 
completeness, the sixth Amshashpaud of the 
l^arsces. 

Kh6rT 3-T-AVASTA, one of the religious 
books of the Parsee religion. 

KHOREVVAII, also written Khnrawah, a 
considerable tribe dwelling near the Oraon 
and to the north of the Lurka Kol,, in the 
highest hills to the north of Jushpur, and 
in those between Sargujah and Palcmow. 
They speak much the same language as the 
Ho, Sontal, Bhumi and Muudah, and they 
appear to be of the same stock, though much 
less civilized. They are described as of 
small stature, with shaggy heads of hair 
and some beard, and to be of a lighter colour, 
and better looking than their neighbours. 
They occupy the hills and highest table- 
lands of Sargujah and Jushpur, and they 
possibly were forced into that position by one 
of the Gond tribes. They are a considerable, 
ugly, and ill-favoured tribe, in the district of 
Palemow, in Singrowli, the hilly country of 
Mirzaporo and Rewah, and on the borders of 
Benares and Behar and westwards in parts of 
Sargujah and Jushpur, and they are numerous 
to the N. E. in those parts of the plains adjoin- 
ing the hills. They are also found on the 
outskirts of the Patna and Arrah districts. A 
division of the Kharawa tribe is the Bhogtah. 
The Kharawa are the dominant tribe of 
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Palamow and Singrowli. They are labourers, 
palanquin bearers and porters. The Kharawa 
are mentioned by Captain Blunt (Pb/. vii, 
As. Res.) as, in his time, very savage and 
speaking quite an unintelligible language, 
which they now seem to have forgotten as 
they now speak a dialect of Hindi. The 
rajahs of Singrowli and Jushpur ai*e Khara- 
wa, though claiming to be Rajput. They 
have no caste distinctions and eat anything. 
The Kharawa of Sargujah do not use the 
plough. The race are mostly short of stature 
but with well-knit muscular frames, comple- 
xion brown, not black, sharp, bright, deep- 
set eyes, noses not deficient in prominency, 
somewhat high cheek bones, but without 
marked maxillaiy protuberances. The Kha- 
rawa of the hills are wild savages, armed with 
battle axes, bows and arrows. The Kharawa 
are nomadic and migrate every second or 
third year. Their villages are therefore more 
standing camps, consist of about forty houses 
built round a large square in the centre of 
which is the dancing area. — Dalton, p. 176 ; 
Campbell, pp. 36, 40, 378 ; Captain Blunt 
in Bengal /is. Soc. Res., Vol. vii. 

KiJORFAKKN, the date trees on the coast 
of Oman form a continuous grove to Khorfa- 
kan, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
and the Arabs have a saying that a traveller 
may proceed tlio whole distance without ever 
losing their shade. Dates form the principal 
export from Oman, largo quantities being taken 
to India, where u considorablo share is con- 
sumed in making tli(3 government arrack. 
The middle classes of the maliomedau and 
Iiindoo population of India are very partial to 
them. The best are brought from Basrah and 
Bahrein, those from Oman being classed next 
in excellence. There are several methods of 
preserving them ; some are simply dried and 
then strung on lines, others, which is the 
usual plan, arc packed in baskets. Notwith- 
standing their great number, every tree has 
its separate owner, and disputes between the 
relations of those who die intestate, are, in 
consequence, very frequent.— fVellsted's Tra^ 
vels, Vol. i, p. 188. 

KHOB, Assam. Andropogon muricatus, 
Retz. 

KHOR MUSO, see Khuzistan. 

KHOBOO-GUEZI, Turk. Abrus pre- 
catorius, Linn. 

KHORRAMABAD, see Luristan. 

KHORSABAD, see Ken. 

KHOR-SA-KA, see Kurmsaq. 

KHOSA, a tribe in the delta of the Indoi, 
There are in the delta other pastoral and 
peaceable classes besides the Jut of mahemd- 
dan persuasion, such as the Khosa in upper 
Sindh, the Sikh Lohana in the delta^ and 
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emigrants from the Panjab, who have in many 
instances become amalgamated with the people 
of the country. The Khosa occupy the sandy 
tract called the Jlial between Hindustan and 
Sindh, and become a predatory tribe on the 
eastern confines of Sindh, verging towards the 
Catch territories, where they are very trouble- 
some. There are, also, on the eastern bound- 
aries, Rajputs located as wandering herdsmen. 
The Daodputra who inhabit generally the 
country of that name in the north are to be 
met with in various parts of Sindh. The 
Sumah are Jut, though they are generally 
kuown by the former title, such also are 
the Machi and numerous other subdivisions of 
the Jut tribes. Up till the early part of the 
niueteenth century, the Mair in the south, tlie 
Larkhani in the north, and the desert Sahral 
and Khosa in the west ; carried on a system 
of pillage in the Rajput countries. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p, 155. See Jut, Kosah. 

KHOSROO PAR VIZ, king of Persia, of 
the Sassanian dynasty, was tlie grandson of 
Chosroos Nushirwan. lie married a daughter 
of the emperor Maurice, who is generally 
supposed to be the same ])ers()n us the Iieroine 
of the eastern romances of Khosroo and Shi- 
reen, and of Ferluul and Shireen. Khosroo 
Parviz, waged war with the Roman powers, 
at first with the greatest success, lie invaded 
the dominions of the emperor, wasted a vast 
amount of territory, overran the holy land, | 
took Jerusalem and burned the Christian I 
churches, carrying oflF immense booty. He 
next reduced Egypt and great part of north- 
ern Africa. Ho made the scarped surface of 
the rock at Bo Sitiin, the back part of his 
palace, and it is supposed probable that the 
Syric inscriptions on the surface may then 
have been emzed. Ho was assassinated, a. d. 
529, by his own son, who had conspired against 
him. — Rich's Residence in Koordistan, P" ol, 
ii, p. 264. See Be Situn. 

KHOST, see Kush, Uzbak. 

KHOTEN, a territory cast of Kashgar. 
According to Lassen, the old original inhabi- 
tants of Kashgar, Khoten, Turfan and Yark- 
and, and of the adjacent highlands are the 
Tajik, who speak Persian, and are all agricul- 
turists, The Swedish chronicles bring the 
Swedes from Kashgar, and the aflSnity 
between the Saxon language and Kipchak is 
great. Khoten may be considered the most 
central and inaccessible state of all Asia, but 
it was a seat of very ancient civilisation, and 
was already in friendly relations with China, 
in 140 B. c. In the fourth century of our era, 
buddhism was in high development here. 
Though much of the surface appears to be 
rugged mountain, it is interspersed with level, 
tracts, which are both fruitful and populous. 
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At one time, like the other states of eastern 
Turkestan, it was under a mahomedan chief of 
Turkish or Mongol descent. Khoten is the 
subject of a short chapter in Marco Polo. In 
modern times its ouly European visitor has 
been Adolphus Sohlagintweit, who never 
returned to tell his tale. Mr. Moorcroft 
doubted the existence of the city of Khoten, 
although referred to by Marco Polo. Its 
position has been laid down not oply by 
Chinese geographers but by the Jesuits in lat. 
37°, and long. 78* 15' 30". The city of 
Khoten may have some new appellation, but 
Elchi, or, as it occurs in the maps, llitsi, is 
identified with the city called by older tra- 
vellers Khoten ■ — Bunsen ; Tod ; Yule Ca- 
thay, Vol. ii, p. 567 ; Ed. Moorcroft' s Tra- 
vels, Vol, i, p. 367 ; Klaproth, J. Asiatiquei 
No. xvii, Histoire de In Ville de Khoten^ 
Remnsnt ; Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
Calcutta, Sep. 1834. Sec Kasligar, 

KHOUNAY, Ta.m., also Kakay, Malbal. 
Can. Cathartocarpus fistula, a Malabar and 
Canara tree, pi*oduees the Cassia fistula pod 
or Banda lotte, which is considered an excel- 
lent purgativo in habitual constipation. It 
grows to thirty feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is curved in 
growth ; its wood is rather close-grained and 
heavy ; and very much resembles the Mara- 
gosa. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and Ca- 
nara. 

KIIOZDAR, a valley and town in Belu- 
ehistuD. Tho valley is extensive, in shape 
somewhat like a Maltese cross, and through 
it, from north to south, passes tho caravan 
road to Wudd and Hey la. The portion of 
the crops runs northward some five or six 
miles. The village is small, containing, 
perhaps, 200 houses, anil half a dozen 
buniah’s sho[)S. There arc one or two 
mounds in tho valley from which have 
been obtained bits of copper, glass beads, 
cornelian ornaments, old coius, &c., and there 
is a mound near the town surmounted by 
masonry. As Khozdar was formerly the 
capital of Jhalawau, this might have been the 
residence of tho chief. Very deep ravines 
cut up the base of the mountain aud run out 
into the valley, showing that the bed of the 
valley for some four or five miles is formed 
of a talus of the debris from the mountain 
side. These narrow and deep ravines are 
inhabited by Brahui families, whose pre- 
sence is totally unseen and unsuspected until 
suddenly come upon in this manner. The 
strata of the mountains about Khozdar, fre- 
quently dip in two, or sometimes three, direc- 
tions with an anticlinal axis. Khozdar ap* 
pears to be the focus where the ranges from 
the north stop, and those from the south com- 
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ineace. In the bill« new Khozdar, lead is 
foutidi which, being easy of fusion, is smelted 
by the Brahui tribes to make bullets, but no 
advantage beyond this is taken or derived 
from the presence of the metal. Antimony 
is also said to occur. West by a little north 
of Khozdar, and distant about ten miles, is 
the small town of Khappar, capital of the 
district, inhabited by the Kaidrani tribe. 
Khozdar, figures in Persiau romances, and 
was formerly beyond doubt a place of note. 
A considerable tappa, or mound lies north of 
the town. From Khozdar along tlio bank of 
the Eudkhana, the soil is strewed with frag- 
ments of burnt brick and pottery, and fur- 
ther on, a rude obelisk of mud, twenty to 
tjyenty-five feet in height, the base of cement- 
ed stones. — Dr. Cooke in Bombay Medical 
Transactions^ iVo.vi, New Series^ 1860,/). 
64 ; Masson's Journeys, Vol. ii, p. 44- 

KHUBANI, Hind. Armeniaca vulgaris, 
Lam. Apricots, dried for eating. The term is 
sometimes erroneously applied to figs. Astak, 
khustah, kishta and khubnni, are varieties of 
tlie apricot known in the Pnnjab and to the 
westwaid. This fruit is grown with great 
success in some of the hill stations of the 
Panjab Himalaya. It makes an excellent 
preserve, and large quantities are dried and 
exported to the plains. Tho unripe apricot 
dried hard, forms tho “ kishta j” which 
besides forming an ingrc<lient in chutiieys, is 
also extensively used as an acid brightener 
in dyeing with safilower and other colours 
that will not bear alum : dried apricots called 
“ pating” in Thibetan, are taken from Haiti 
to Lahul and sold usually at tlie rate of 4 to 
6 seers per rupee. Tho varieties fi’om Kabul 
and Kandahar which are brought, via Pesha- 
war, are named as follows : — 

“ Khubaui’' is tho fruit dried for eating, 
containiug the blanched kernels, and sells at 
4 seers per rupee, 

“ Astak-be-inagz,” is tlie same but without 
kernels. 

“ Khasta” are the best dried a[)ricots and 
sell at 2 seers per rupee. Kishta, are dried 
unripe apricots. Apricot trees grow in great 
luxuriance in Kabul and in Kaghan.the people 
have tried grafting, but never prune or take 
cave of the trees. In Kandahar there are 
eleven varieties of apricots. When dried, with- 
out removing the stone, they are tliere called 
“taifi.” Sometimes the fruit is split open, 
tho stone taken out, and tho kernel being 
extracted is replaced : this forms the khubani, 
a term sometimes erroneously applied to figs. 
Tlie taifi is what are called iu Lahore, kishta, 
being made of the unripe fruit and very acid. 
A hot decoction of these is used by gold- 
smiths to restore the lustre to old silver and 
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gold ornaments ; the article is first heated 
and. then plunged into the kishta solution. 
Silver coins can lie cleaned in this way with 
great success. Kishta is used also in dyeing. 
— TowtlVs Handbook. 

KHUBAZl, Hind. Malva rotundifolia, 
seeds, see Khatmi, Malva. The Persian 
name is Nau-i-Kelagh, and tho Arabic Khabs- 
ul-ghrab, signify * crow’s or raven’s bread.' 

KHUBhIB, also Ubhul, Hind. Berries 
of Juniperus recurva. Juniper berries. 

KllUB KALAN, Hind. Sisymbrium iris. 

KIIUB-KALI, or Khub-Kala, the seed 
of the yellow fruit of a small tree about 
Ajraeer : very mucilaginous : considered re- 
frigerant. — Gen. Med. Top., p. 143. 

KIIUD, Pbrs. Self. Khud-rai, self-opi- 
niouated ; Khud-pasand, vain, conceited. 

KIIUD or Kh&d, IHnd. Sometimes means 
simply a precipice ; but its ordinary significiu 
tion is a precipitous valley, flanked by high 
and nearly perpendicular rocks or mountains. 
— Mrs. Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in 
Tartary, Vol. i, /). 39. v 

KIIUD A, Hind. God ; Khuda-wand, mas- 
ter ; Nab-khuda, a ship-master, tho English 
uakoda. 

KIIUDAH HAFIZ, may God protect you, 
a common mahomedan salutation when part- 
ing with a friend, 

KHUDBAFT, soft silk fabric made for 
shawls. 

KHUD KASIIT, Hind. A person culti- 
vating hi.s own (khud) soil, (kasht) : land so 
cultivated. 

KHUDUSH, Ar., or Shajrat-ul-Khudush, 
Ar., mentioned by Forskal as a tree of 
Arabia. Perhaps Kndiis, blessed, the sacred 
tree, tho olive. Many trees arc Kudus, 

KIIUERA, Bbng., Hind., Khuer-Gach, 
Bbng. Acacia catechu, Catechu tree. 

KHUGURA, Bsng. Saccharum sponta- 
neuin. 

K’HUJUR, Pkus. Tho date. 

KHUKOOR, Hind. Cucurbita melopepo. 

KllUKR-UL-ASlIUR, Arab. Calotro- 

pis procera. 

KllUL, Duk. A^rua lanata. 

KHULAM, see Kuuduz. 

K’HULLEE, Hind. .Oil eakes. 

KIITTLEEFA, commonly Caliph, a deputy 
or successor, an usher in a school, a mohur- 
rum fuqeer, properly Khalifah, — Gloss. 

KIIULEEL, a class of Pathans, dwelling 
in a portion of the Peshawar valley opposite 
to the Momund hills. Their chiefs held 
jagheers on condition of service. During the 
disturbances they permitted a number of 
hostile Momund to escape through their fief. 
For this misfeasance their Jagheers were re- 
duced, and they were temporarily exiled, but 
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have been since allowed to return to their 
homes. 

KHULEN, Hind. Ulmus integrifolia. 

KHULGI, P£R8., or Khalgi. The top 
ornament of the bridle of a man of rank, is 
usually of silver with a feather, and stands on 
the bead-stall between the horse’s ears. — 
MalcolnCs Central India^ VoL i, p, 229. 

KHULJEH KE BAJI, Duk. Chenopo- 
dium album, Linn, ; Roxb, 

KHULK, Pbrs. The down which grows 
under the hair of the mountain goat. It is of 
this that the Kashmir shawls are fabricated. 

KHUL-K A JUR, Duk. Achyranthes lana- 
ta, Ainslie. 

KHULL, Arab. Vinegar. 

KHULLU, Tam., Tel. Toddy. 

KHULLU, Tel. Arrack. 

KHULM, a town near Kunduz with many 
beautiful gardens, with apricot, cherry and 
mulberry trees. This country is called Tur- 
kistan, but the Qazal Bashi of Kabul have 
named it Kafristun, or country of infidels, on 
account of the slave trade. The inhabitants 
are Turk, or Uzbeg. Pity, justice, wisdom 
,and policy are entirely unknown here. The 
inhabitants are fair, tall, and look as if they 
were brought up in hardship. They are vul- 
gar, ignorant and dirty. Disputes respect- 
ing religion are a frequent cause of tumult 
among them. They keep their heads entirely 
shaved, and allow a few hairs to grow on 
their chins, which docs not appear like a regu- 
lar beard. Khulm receives annually numer- 
ous loads of tea, which is plentifully used 
here, and largely re-exported, to Bokhara. 
Silk is largely produced in this country, and 
passes' through Kabul in the route to Multan. 
The sand in the bed of the Oxus yields a great 
quantity of gold . The caravans of Bokhara 
and Kabul, which iu summer pass successively 
to Khulm, have rendered it very populous and 
rich. The prevailing religion at Bokhara is 
sunni mahomedanism and the followers of 
other creeds, though not vexed, are scorn- 
fully treated. The Qazalbasli are shiah. This 
state exorcises a certain iufiuenco on those 
around it, and its preponderance is not 
inferior to that of Kabul, Herat, or Bokhara ; 
a groat majority of the inhabitants are of the 
Tajik race, but the Mir Wali is an Usbek. 
The population is reckoned at 700,000 souls, 
the revenues of tho principality amount to 
24,000/. in silver and nearly 50,000/. in 
cereal produce. Khulm appears to have been 
at oue time in the possession of a family called 
Khallach or Killich. On the north side of 
the Oxus in this longitude occupying part of 
the hill country east of Bokhara, is a poor 
but independent people of Persian race call- 
ed Ghalcha. Moyendorflf calls them very 
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swarthy, but Valikhanoff says expressly : 
** the Tajik have dark complexion and hair, 
whilst fair people are found among the Ghal- 
cha.” This might explain the yellow-haired 
people mentioned by Goes, and his use of 
the expression Calciensium populos.— -JfoAttn 
LaVs Travels^ p. 129 ; Perrier's Journal^ p, 
211 ; Elphinstone's Caubul^ Vol. ii, p. 196 ; 
also Purnes* Travels^ Vol, iii; Yule Cathay, 
Vol, ii, p. 558 

KHUIvOTI. Low-lands. 

KHULYAN ? Galbanum. 

KHUM, Hind. Lonicera quinquelocularis* 

KHUM, Burm. a village ; Khumia, a villager. 

KHUM-ALOO, Benq. Wing-staked yam, 
Dioscorea alata, Linn, 

KHUM AZ ARE, Hind. Withania coagn- 
Ians. 

KHUMB, Hind. Hiptage madablota, also 
MorchoJla semilibera. Samp ki khumb, HinIO., 
is Arum speciosum. 

KHUMBAH, Hind. Agaricus campestrls, 
the truffle. 

KHUMBI, HiNd, Careya arborea. 

KHUMBI KARNA, Hind. To bleach. 

KHUMDAK was the name given by the 
Turkish and Western Asiatic nations to tho 
city of Chhanggan — now represented by 
Sin-gan-fu in Shen-si — which was the capital 
of several Chinese dynasties between the 
twelfth century, b. c., and the ninth century, 
A. D. — Yule Cuthay, Vol, i, p. 51. 

KTIUMEE ? A tree of Jubbulpore, yields 
a light, strong, and easily worked wood, much 
in request by natives. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KHUMIA and Kuki ; these two tribes oc- 
cupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperah and Chitta- 
gong ; the Khumia on the skirts, and tho 
Kuki on tho tops of tho hills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctur- 
ed with hinduism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they sacri- 
fice a gyal, and an inferior one is named 
Shorn Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem 
Saq is put up in every quarter of a village, 
in the form of a rude block of wood. Before 
this they place the heads of the slain, whe- 
ther of men in war, or of animals of the 
chase. — Lathayn? The Kuki say that they 
and tho Mug aro tho offspring of the same 
progenitor. See India, Kami, Kuki. 

KHUMR, Arab. Wine, properly KhSror. 

KHUMS, Ar. a fifth part, described in 
the Koran as the property of God, his pro- 
phet and his relations, or men of his tribe, 
the Bini Hashim, who are poor and desti<» 
tute. The right of the Bini Hashim to a 
share in the khums is grounded upon their 
being excluded from any portion of the 
zukaat.— History of Persia,, VoL 
ii, p. 357, properly KhKms. 
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KHUN ? The dite of the moon . 

KHUN, Pbrs. Blood: Khuei, a mur- 
derer ; Ehnnres, bloodslmd. 

KHUND, or Khand, Hind. A pool, a 
spring, a bal^. 

KHUNGI ? Mallow. 

KHUNGUMA-PU, Tam,, properly Kun- 
kumapu. Saffron. 

KHUN-I-SHAVAM, Perb. Dragon’s 
blood. 

KHUNKUMA-PUVVU, Tel. Saffron. 

KHUNJURI, a small tambourine, musical 
instrument. 

KHUNNAS, see Kutri. 

KHUNNIARA, in Kangra, contains in- 
scriptions in Old Pali of date, Isl century 
4. c. The character used in the inscriptions 
is Arian Pali. These are of Paliographic im- 
portance as showing the transition state of the 
Ariano-Pali character. — Bengal As. . Socy. 
Journ., Vol. xxiii, p. 57. 

KIIUNOONG, a race or tribe occupying 
the mountains at the sources of the Irawadi 
river, in lat. 27* 40' N., and long. 98® E.‘ 
They dwell to the N. E. of the Kharati race. 

KHUNZIR, Auab. Hog, properly KhXnzir. 

KHUPPAL, Hind. Carbonate of soda. 

KHUNSERAIA, Hind. Malcomia stri- 
gosa. 

^ KHUN SIAWASHAN, Hind., Pehs., 
Dragon’s blood ; Ilirada khun, HInd., Dam- 
ul-akhwain, also the balsam or resin of Ptero- 
carpus draco.— Handbook, VoL i, 
p. 412. 

KHU NUNG, see India. 

KHUPPYA BAG, Brng. Fclis Icopar- 
dus. F. Bengalensis, JDesm, 

KHURA also Khurar, Hind. Andropo- 
goii serratuR, 

KHURAM, see Jellalabad. 

KHURASAN! AJWAIN, Hind. Hyos- 
ciamus niger, Linn. Henbane. 

KHU RASH, Hind. Digitaria sanguinalis. 

KHURBANEI, Hind. Ajuga bracteata. 

KHUR-BHANGA ? Hemp. 

KHURBO, Brahui. Oleander or almond 
flower. 

KHUR-BUZ, Beng. Khurbuza, Hind. 
Cucumis melo. Melon. 

KHURAQ, Perb. Food, also a dose of 
medicine. 

KHURDAH, in Bengal is a noted place 
as, the residence of Nityananda, the fellow- 
reformer of Chaitunya. The latter retired 
to Nilachull, leaving his colleague at the head 
of the diocese in Bengal. Nityananda at 
last took up his abode at Khurdah and 
married a brahman’s daughter. — Travels of 
0 Hind., Vol. i, p. 5. 

KHURDAH, Hind. Cash, change of 
money, small coin. 
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KHUREEF, the rain or autumn crop. 
See Climate, Kharif. 

KHURFA, Hind. Portulaca sativa. 

KHURI, Beng. Saccharum fuscum, Boxb. 
Sacchanim semidecumbens. 

KHURJA-NIL, Hind. Indigo from 
the Khurja. 

KHURJIN, Hind. The Philipoea calotro* 
pidis, see Philipoea. 

KHURJJOOR, Beng. Wild date tree, 
Phoenix sylvestris, properly Khujur. 

KHURM. The inhabitants of Khurm seem 
to be in more comfortable circumstances than 
any in their neighbourhood. They call them- 
selves Tajik, but have no tradition of their 
origin. Tlicy are evidently a mixed race, 
some of them with remarkable large heads 
and features, some with small heads and sharp 
lineaments. The complexion of the men 
was dark, but that of the girls and young 
women fair, although they had all black hair 
and eyebrows, the latter as regularly arched 
as if they had been pencilled ; they are 
generally pretty, almost handsome.— 3foor- 
crofVs Travels, Vol. ii, 898. 

KHURM A, Pers., Guz., Hind., Malat, 
Phoenix dactylifera. Dates, the dried drupes, 
also sugar of dates. The name is also given 
to the dried drupes of P. sylvestris. 

KHURMOOJ, Beng, Musk-melon, Cuou- 
mis melo, 

KHURPA, Hind. A sort of flat trowel, 
or short-handled shovel, a weeder used by 
gardeners, properly Khitrpa. 

KHURPHA, Hind. Portulacca sativa, 
used as a salad. 

KHURRA, Hind. Clay. 

K’lIURllAWAN, Hind. Wooden pattens. 

K’HURRAY-PAN BANTNA, Hind. A 
mahomedan ceremony. 

KHURRI MITTI, Hind. Pipe-clay, 

KIIURSENG, Mar. Bignonia xylocarpa, 
Roxb. 

KHURWAR, Pers. A measure of weight 
for rice, or any other article, is an ass-load or 
about 180 lbs. English weight . — Adventures 
of a Lady in Tariary, ^c., Mrs. Ilervey, Vol. 
i, p. 25-7. 

KHURSOWAN, near the Colehan, an 
estate belonging to a Rajpoot thakur. 

KIIUS, Pers. Cuscus root. ' 

KHUSB-SINI, Arab. China root. 

KHUSH, Pers. Good ; well : Khush ama- 
daid, you are welcome. Khush-kharid, an 
open market. Kush-dil, pleasant-hearted. 
Khush bash, a well-to-do person, living on 
his property. Khushi, pleasure. Ehuidibu, 
sweet smell. 

KHUSH AB, a battle was fought here on 
the 8th February 1867. 

KHUSHKA, Hind. Plain boiled rice, ako 
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the mark of sovereignty placed on the forc- 
ed of a bindoo prince. The Maasar-ul-Umra 
states that at the time when it was written tiie 
rajahs of Uilipur were exalted over all the 
princes of Hind. Other hindoo princes, 
before they can succeed to the throne of their 
fathers, must receive the khushka, or tilak of 
regality and investiture, from them. This 
type of sovereignty is received with humility 
and veneration. The Khushka of these 
princes is made with Iiiiraau blood. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i, p. 23d. 

kllUSII K1IU8H, Arab., Duk., Hind., 
properly Khilsh-khash, seeds of Papaver 
somniferum, Poppy seeds, used in confec- 
tionary, as well as to make oil. Khash Khash 
ka-tel, Hind. Poppy seed oil. — Riddell. 

KHUS-KHUS, Beng. Anatherum muri- 
catum, the cuscus of Europeans. The Karen 
and Burmese cultivate little bunches of this 
grass for its fragrant roots. The fibres of 
the khusklms or vetiveyr, are remarkable 
for their agreeable odour. — Mason. 

KHUSKEH SURVEY, in India a private 
survey of laud. — Simmond's Diet. 

^KHUSItU PARVEZ, a,d. d91-628. 

^ KHUSRU SHAH, the thirteenth and last 
of the Ghaznavi dynasty. lie was deposed 
by Hussain Gori iu 1151 or 1155. — Orme. 

KHUSSAK-l-SAGHlR, Arab. Tribulus 
terrestris. Khussak-i-Kabir, Arab. Peda- 
liam murex. See Gokoroo. 

KHtJT, see Kandeh Rao. 

KHUTAI, or Dajkar, Hind., of Traus- 
Indus. Flacourtia sepiaria, Roxb., PV. ^ A. 

KHUTAN produces jade, emeralds, cop- 
per, lead, and sulphur. See Khotan, 

KH.UTBAH, a part of the mahomedaii 
religious service in the mosque, in which the 
king of the country is prayed iov.-^-Elphin- 
stone's Kingdom of Caubul, p. 83. 

KHUTEEB, Arab. A mahoraedan preach- 
er, who reads the Khootba. 

KHUTIKA, Beng. Aiidropogon muri- 
catus. 

KHUTNA, Arab. Circumcision, properly 
KhAtna. 

KHUTRAN. Behind the Bozdar hills live 
the Khutran, a Puthau tribe, numbering 3,000 
Bghtiug men, of whom 500 arc mounted, dwel- 
ling in the midst of the Beluch tribes, with 
whom they are frequently at feud. They are 
special enemies of the Bozdar and the Murree, 
their hills scarcely touch the British frontier. 
Once they sought British alliance against the 
Murree, and also offered their support, if an 
expedition were undertaken against that 
tribe ; but the government refused to have 
any relations of this nature with them, in 
order to avoid being implicated in tlie feuds 
of the hiU tribes. 


KHUTTRlb 

KHUTRBE, see Obatrya, Chetrya, Kha* 
tri, Kshatrya. 

KHUTUM, the Aal or conclusion, the end 
of a book ; a term in the science of exorcism* 
KHUTUM - 1 - QORAN, the reading 
through of the entire Qoran. 

KH UTTAB, the father of khalif Umar. 

KHUTTUK nud Sagree. Between the 
plain of Peshawurand the Salt Range atKala 
Bagh lies the country of the Khuttuk and 
Sagree Affghans. The Khuttuk have about 
6,000 or 8,000 armed men, and are divided 
into the petty chiefships of Acora and Teree. 
Acora lies east of the plain of Peshawur, on 
the river of Cabool. The Khuttuk of Acora 
live in the hills. The southern division is 
under the chief of Teree, wl)o is able to asser^i 
his independence. Part of the Kohat district 
consists of the Khuttuk country. This had 
belonged to the Sikh dominions, and had then 
been farmed out to khaja Mahomed Khan, a 
local chief. In the Kohat valley, also, they are 
the predominating tribe. They hold the Khoo- 
shalgurh pass, leading from the Indus into 
Kohut, and offering the easiest entrance to the 
valley. On the whole the Khuttuk have been 
foyal subjects. They are good soldiers and 
can muster 12,000 fighting men. Many 
of them are in the British service. They 
are consideicd the best conducted and most 
respectable tribe on this frontier. The 
Trans-Indus Salt Mines are ou the southern 
Khuttuk hills, situated near the villages of 
Buhadoorkhoyl, Kurruck and Lutumur. 
There is also a separate mine at Malgeen, a 
place lying east of Kohat. The headmen of 
these villages receive a fixed percentage on 
the collections at the mines to obtain their 
good will. The Sikh never managed these 
mines at all. They farmed them out to some 
local chief, and left him to collect what he 
could. Under British rule, the control and 
working of the mines is iu the hands of 
government oiBcers ; the salt is excavated 
and sold at the mine at a fixed duty of two, 
three and four annas per maund of 80 lbs., 
covering all expenses. The first Khuttuk of 
note, and influence regarding whom there is 
any information is Akore, tJie founder of Ako- 
rah, lying one march ou the Peshawur side of 
Attok, The Khuttuk tribe is said to trace its 
descent from the* Kurtaui, from whom also 
the Orukzye of Thyruh, the Afreedee, Bun- 
gush, Mohmund, Khuleel, and Daoodzye, 
claim descent. The Kurtani were called also 
Burdooranee, in contradistinction to the 
Dooranee, now divided into Populzye, Ba- 
mizye, Suddozye, Koorzye, Al^^o^ye, Esuf- 
zyo, Alezye, and Banikzye (divided into 
Mahomedzye, and Hussunzye). Akore came 
from Shuwal, near the Waziri country, to a 
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place called at that time Huasuo Tnagee, and 
now known aa Kurbogba, near to Dorsum* 
mund) an independant vttlage of upper Mee- 
rmiaye, which lies between Hiugoo and Khoo* 
inirn. He is said to have been accompained 
by 8,000 of his relations and friends, and 
8,000 other men of Shuwal. At that time 
Kohat and Tei-ee were occupied by the 
Orukzye. Akore with his adventurers drove 
the Orukzye from Teree and held that country, 
their opponents retiring on Kohat, at which 
place the Bungush, rising on them and 
joining the Khuttuk, they were driven fairly 
out of the country to Thyruh. Tuppee, a 
village lying 3 miles S. E. of Kohat, and on 
the Kalabagh road, is pointed out as the spot 
where the engagement took place between 
the Khuttuk and Bungush on one side, and 
the Orukzye on the other ; after the battle 
the conquerors distributed the country, mak- 
ing a range of hills, which divides Guddu- 
kheil, and Luchee, the boundary between the 
Khuttuk and Bungush. This range still forms 
the boundary between the two tribes. The 
Khuttuk country extended to Resee, a village 
near to, and above, Mukhud on the Trans- 
Indus side. There were then two divisions 
of the tribe, Turce and Buluk. On the 
country being divided, Chountru, Dullin, and 
Durrah fell to the former, and from Buluk 
sprung two branches, Khurrnrn and Senee. 
Joullaee Ghurzundye, and LTnjookhulu lie in 
one valley, and belong to Khurrum, and the 
Senee branch passes from Terco to Pursbui. 
Akore and his followers having entered the 
country as adventurers, left their wives and 
families at Kurbagha, and had difficulty after- 
wards in bringing them to rojoiu them in 
their new country. — Selections from the 
public Correspondence j p. 62 ; Papers^ East 
India^ Cabul and Affghanistan, 1859, p. 
21 ; Barnes' Cabal, p. 105 ; Records Govt, 
of India, No. 1 1 . See Affghan, Khyber. 

KHUUB, Hind. A tree of Cliota Nag- 
pore, with a hard, yellow timber.— CVi/. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KHUZISTAN represents the Susiana of 
Strabo, as well as the Cissia of Herodotus, 
and is also called Arabistan. Towards the 
eastern frontiers are the ruins of Rhajoun 
and Kerdistan in the centre, tliose of Agines 
(probably represented by Ahwazj towards 
the 'west. That the geography of the pro- 
vince was well-known before the time of 
Herodotus may be inferred from a passage 
in bis works, where it is said, that Cissia is 
watered by the river Cboaspes, on which is 
the city of Susa, and the palace of the great 
king. , It is added, that its waters alone were 
thought worthy of being ditink by the mon- 
arch. PresomiDg that Alexander, after setting 
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out fVom Sirs, tnade a detour, in order that 
he might have but one rivW to cross, four 
short marches might be i*equired to bring the 
army, with its supplies, across the Kat*un ; 
and then both the distance beibween the 
Kerkhah and Karun, and the description of 
the course of the latter, will afford ground to 
believe that this is the same as the Pasitigris 
of Quintus Curtius and Arrian, as well as the 
EuIobus- of Pliny and Ptolemy, The Persian 
Dictionary, “ Burhani Katia” under the words 
Khuz and Khuzistau, states that these are 
both names of a country in Pewia, of which 
Shuster is the capital, and that the first sig- 
nifies, also, sugar and the second any country 
productive of the sugar cane, or a manufac- 
tory of this article. 

Khor, in Kliuziatan, means a deep inlet, of 
which several have been, at times, supposed 
to be the mouths of the Euphrates. Khor 
Muso, is deep ; that of Lusbah is close to the 
Jerahi, and, there is one near Sarema, on the 
banks of the Hindian, rather westward of the 
borders. The inland Khor are those near the 
towns of Dorak and Mohammerah, one still 
more extensive is formed by the overflowing^ 
of the river Kerah at the town of Ilawiza f 
and, lastly, the Saroidnh marshes above Kur- 
nah which appear to be part of the ancient 
Chaldean lake. Guo of the most important of 
the water-courses of Khiizistnn is the Kerkhah 
or Kerah, which begins to flow in thriu 
branches, all springing considerably eastward 
of Kirman-shah. The first, and most incon- 
siderable, has its corameucemont about 23^ 
miles west of Hamadan. A little south of 
the spot where tho Kherkhah is joined by the 
Abi-i-Zal, are tlie remains of a bridge, and at 
one mile and n half from the celebrated ruins 
of ancient Sus, tho Kerkhah bends a little 
west of south, and continues in this direction 
through the rich plain of Khuzistau, passing 
through the extensive marches which surround 
llttwiza, a commercial town of about 12,000 
inhabitants : from thcuce it winds S. W., and 
falls into the Shatt-el-Arab, below Kurnah, 
after a course of upwards of 500 milos. The 
Dizful is an important stream in Khuzistau. 
Tho bed of an occasional torrent in ancient 
Susiana, called Ab-i-bald, which falls into the 
Dizful, is covered with a peculiar kind of 
pebble, which being filled with little fossil 
shells resembling grains of > rice, is called 
Sang-i-birinj, or tho rico stone. These stones 
are also found in tho river at Shuster, but of 
an inferior quality, and they are in much 
request throughout Persia for the head of the 
Nai’gil pipe, which is almost invariably com^ 
posed of this material, set in silver. The 
Karun river in Khuzistau is met with in pre< 
ceeding eastward from the Dizful ri?er. It 
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rises according to Kimieir (who is followed 
by Major Rawlibsou), at Correog ia the Koh- 
i-zard, or Yellow mountain, at about 40 miles 
south-wost of Ispahan, and runs west by north 
through a mountainous country. Again, at 
about 40 miles further, in the previous direc- 
tion of west by north, and at nearly 20 miles 
from Shuster, it makes an abrupt bend towards 
the S. S. W., as it finally breaks through the 
Zagros range, and pursues its onward course 
towards that city, a little way short of which 
and near the upper extremity of the well 
known bund of Shahpur, a temporary bifur- 
cation takes place, so as to insulate the town. 
The branch last mentioned, which is called 
the pld Karun, after washing the eastern side 
of Shuster, becomes navigable for boats of 
considerable size. The bod of this branch is 
still to be traced at a spot about a mile and a 
half below the town, and it appears to have 
come from the north-west. At this place, 
whichis 2^ miles short of Karabuk, the Kanm 
becomes exceedingly tortuous, and thus con- 
tinues for a distance of 20 miles, in the general 
direction of south 33" west to Ahwaz. The 
course of the Karuii then becomes loss tortu- 
ous ; and for 29 miles to Ismaili, it runs in 
the general direction of south 22* west, mak- 
ing a sweep more westward before it reaches 
the latter place. From hence the river again 
curves to the westward, previously to forming 
a^reat bend in the contrary direction. After 
this last bond, the windings bocomo more 
moderate and so continue as far as the castle 
of Sabla which is situated on the left bank at 
60J miles by the river, south 5® west of 
Ismaili. The ancient bed of the Karun was 
followed by the officers of the Euphrates 
expedition for some distance towards the sea, 
on which occasion they found it to be about 
200 yards broad, running in a south-easterly 
direction, or nearly parallel to the 13ah-a- 
Mishir, and with every appearance of having 
contained a large body of water in former 
times. From Sabla, the main trunk of tho 
Karun pursues a course south 65” west for 
10| miles, by the Ilafar canal, to the Sliiitt- 
el-Arab, through the rising commercial town 
of Mohammerah ; but 7| miles distance, and 
before it reaches the town just mentioned, tho 
derivation called the Bah-a-Mishir takes place. 
This is a largo navigable branch, running 31 
miles from the Karun, in the general direction 
of south 25” east to tiie Persian Gulf, but 
making a gentle curve a little eastward of 
this line ; which is, in fact, nearly parallel to 
that of the Shatt-el-Arab, as will be seen by 
the maps. After the junction at Kaliphabad, 
the Kerdistan river flows a little more south- 
ward, and then, under the name of the Jerahi, 
becomes not only navigable for country boats, 
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but carries a lai*ge body of water in a S. S. W. 
diiectiou towards Dorak. At six miles from 
this town the river ^makes a deep short bend 
to the south ; aud a great diminution of its 
water takes place, in consequence of six 
irrigating canals being cut from it, to fertilize 
tho populous country stretching westward. 
Dorak, the capital of the district is situated 
in a marshy plain, and contains about 6,000 
inhabitants, who Jive in houses built with 
sun-dried bricks, and having sloping roofs. 
It is defended by u fort and a mud wall, and 
is surrounded by date plantations. Com- 
merce is carried on by means of the canal 
with Mohammerah and Basrah, and the 
people sometimes call it Little Basrah. Tho 
Tab River is only partly in Kbuzistaq. 
Near Beibahem, now of considerable size, it 
preserves a western couj*se as far as Indian, 
a town of about 4,000 inhabitants ; up to 
which, when ascended by Lieut. Whitelock, 
of the Indian navy, in 1836, it was found to 
be navigable for boats of twenty tons. From 
hence the river inclines more southward, and 
has a tortuous course through an alluvial soil 
to the Persian Gulf ; an extensive population 
have their dwelling on its banks. A little 
way northward of tbo city of Shuster, at the 
bifurcation of the river Karun, is the famous 
I reservoir called Shadarwun, with tho bridge 
of Shapur, aud several deep and fine khanat. 
j While Timur was in the province of Khu- 
zistan, oF which Dizful was then the capital, 
he repaired the famous dyke across tho 
Karun aud Shustor, which had been con- 
structed, many centuries before, by the Sas- 
saiiian king Nourshirwau. It ][s made of 
hewn stone, cemented by lime, aud fastened 
together by clamps of iron, and is twenty 
feot broad aud one thousand two hundred 
long. In tho centre there are two small 
arches, which allow part of tho water to 
flow in tho natural hod of tho river, while 
the remainder is led off to irrigate tho 
plains. Tho dyke was again repaired by 
Colonel Mouteith, under the orders ofMoha- 
rned Ali Meerza, eldest son of the shah of 
Persia, in 1810. lu Khuzistan, there is an 
abundant supply of sulphur ; and rock-salt, 
alum, antimony, and orpiment, as well as 
mineral waters, are found in abundance in 
different states.—71/(ar^/m»i*^ Embaisy, p- 11; 
Ouseley's Travels^ Vol, i, jj. 148j Euphrates 
and Tigris ; Col, Chesney, p, 205 ; 3ftp- 
nan^s Travels, p, 294, See Iran, Tigris. 

KHWA, Hind., or Jhal, Pushtu. Tt- 
marix orientalis, Tamarisk. 

EHWjE TOUE, Bubm. Connarus spe- 
oiosa, McClelland, 

KHWAGAWALA, Hind., Pushtu. Sa- 
lix cspresi S. i»gyptiaca. 
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KHWAJ£)H» pronoQiited Khwajoi Khoja, 
and Kbpjo^ ia a small tribe of strangers set- 
tled in Sindh, principallyltt Knrraohee, where 
there may be about tliree hundred families. 
Their own account of their origin is, that 
they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
fled the country when the Ismaill heresy 
to which they still cleave was so severely 
treated by Hulaku khan, the grandson of 
Changes khan. They differ from the Ismaili 
iu one essential point, viz., whereas that 
sect believes in only seven imam, the 
Khwsjeh continue the line down to the 
present day. They are, therefore, hetero- 
dox shiah as they reject Abubakr, Umar 
and Usman, and reverence Ali, Hasan, 
|lu8ain, Zaiii-el-Abidiu, Moharaed.i-Bakir j 
and imam Jufar-i-Sadik. In Sindh they ’ 
have no mosques, but worship in a Kano, or 
house prepared for the purpose. For mar- 
riages and funerals they go to the suuni 
kazi, but their Mukhi, or head priest at 
Kuriachee, settles all their religious and civil 
disputes. The Khwsjeh are termed Tundo 
by the suniii sect, but the name is considered 
to be an insulting allusion to their bad habits 
of abusing the memories of the kalifs. — 
BuHoiCs iSindhf pp. 248-50. See Khajah. 

KHWAN, Hind, Olea europaja : bizuda 
khwau, is Astragalus multiceps. 

KIIWANGERE, Hind. Plectrauthus 
rugo8u.s. 

KH WAY, a Burmese measure of capacity, 
equal to about one gallon.— (StMwowd’r Diet, 

KHYAll, IIiND. Acacia catechu, fVilld. 

KHYAR CHEMBEB, Arab., also Khyar. 
i-chember, Pers. Fruit of Catbartocarpus 
fistula. 

KHYAB-I-BADRENG, Pers. Cucumis 
utillissimus, lioxb. 

KHYBER PASS, in lat, 33" 58', long. 71 ‘ 
30', is about 33 miles long, the crest of the 
pass is 3,373 feet, and Ali-Musjid is 2,433 feet. 
The puss rises gradually from the east but has 
a steep declivity westward. It is called the 
key of Affghauistan, At Ali-Musjid it is 
merely the bed of a rivulet, with precipices 
rising on each side at an angle of 70*. Near 
Lamdee Khana, it is a gallery 12 feet wide ; 
on one side a perpendicular wall, and on the 
other, a deep precipice. It was twice forced 
by the British, once by General Pollock on 
the 5th April 1842. The Kbyber mountains 
are in length about 50 miles, breadth, about 
20 miles, and run between 33* 30' and 34* 20', 
and 7P 10' and 71" 30 ' ; they connect the 
Hindoo-Koosh with the Safed-Koh. Sartara 
summit, the highest point, is 4,800 feet. The 
Khyber mountains appear at first irregularly 
grouped, but the distinct arrangement of a 
is afterwards obsemble. The hills 
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generally consist of slate apd priinary lime- 
stone, with overlying sandstone. There are 
four passes through 3iis range* The Khyber 
pass extends from a collection of caves celled 
Kadam, three miles south-east of the fort of 
Futtehabad, built by the Sikhs, which ag^nt 
is nine miles west of Peshawnr, to within 
miles of Duka opposite to Lalpore, on thO; 
Cabool river, a distance of 24 miles. These 
7^ miles are included in the pass as the road, 
though not through a plain, is no longer con- 
fined by perpendicular commanding heights. 
Like all roads through ranges of mountains, 
the Khyber pass is, chiefly, the bed of' a 
torrent liable to be filled by a sudden fall 
of rain, but at the other times diy, with 
the exception of a winding rili supplied by 
springs. It is a formidable pass 18 miles in 
length, leading from Peshawar to Kabul, and 
as it approaches the Kabul territory, it be- 
comes more formidable. Nadir shah paid a 
sum of money to secure his passage through 
it. Its water is pivjudicial to health. 

Of the Khyber tribes, proper, there arc 
three great divisions, the Afredi, the Shinwari 
and the Orak Zyi. Of these, the Afredi, ii;^ 
their present locality, are the more numer- 
ous ; the Shinwari, more disposed to the arts 
of traffic and the Orak Zyi, the more orderly, 
if amongst such people any can be so pro- 
nounced. The Afredi occupy the eastern 
parts of the hills, nearest Peshawar ; and the 
Shinwari the western parts, looking upon 
the valley of Jellalabad. The OraJ: Zyi 
upon the valley of Jellalabad. The Orak Zyt 
reside iu Tirah, intemiugled with the Afredi, 
and some of them are found iu the hilla 
south-west of Peshawar. It was a malek of 
this tribe who conducted Nadir shah, and 
a force of cavalry, by the route of Chuta 
and Tirah, to Peshawar, when the principal 
road through the hills was defended against 
him. The Shinwari, besides their portion 
of the hills, have the lands immediately 
west of them, and some of the valleys of the 
Safed Koh range. More westernly still, 
under the same hill range, they are found 
south of Jellalabad, and are there neighbours 
of the Kliogani. There are also some of 
them in Ghor-band, and they dwell in great 
numbers bordering on Bajor to the north- 
west, where they are independent, and en- 
gaged in censtaut hostilities with the tribes 
of Bajor and of KafrisUin. 

Tirah and Chura are said to be fertile 
and well-peopled valleys, enjoying a cool 
climate, in comparison with that ofPeaha^ 
war ; and it was not unusual for the 
sirdars, and others, who have an understand- 
ing with the inhabitants, to pass the warm 
weather in Tirah, which, also, has freques^ 
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been a place of refuge to the distreeeed. an/ native govemment, have been removed 
At Chura resided Khan Bahadur Khan, Aft*e- and remitted for them. It has freely admit- 
di) who attained eminence amongst his tribe ted them to its hospitals and dispensaries ; its 
from the circumstance of his attendance at medical officers have tended them in sickness, 
court during the sway of the ISadoa Zyi. and sent them back to their mountain homes 
Shah Sujah married one of his daughters to, cured. The ranks of its service are open to 
and on more than one occasion, found an them, if so inclined. Some of the Khyber 
asylum with him. The Khyberi, like other races live in miserable cavea, and the 
rude Affghan tribes, liave their malek, or Momuzye Afridi are said to sdl the wives 
chiefs, but the authority of those is very and children of a deceased brother, and inter- 
limited ; and every individual has ti voice change their own wives. The Khyber valley 
on public affairs, unanimity is out of the is of an irregular form, but the average breadth 
question, and it often happens that a nanawati, is about fifteen hundred paces : the hills which 
or deliberation on any business, terminates in border it may be about seven hundred feet 
strife amongst themselves. The portions of high. Wlien Moorcroft passed, each house 
the Afredi and Shinwari tribes who inhabit was enclosed by u high wall, in some part of 
the defiles of Khyber, through which the which was a tower for look-oUt and defence 
road leads from Peshawar to the Jellalabad They are tali for mountaineers, and of a 
valley, are but inconsiderable as to numbers, singularly Jewish cast of features : of the 
but they are extremely infamous on account young women whom he saw, none could be 
of their ferocity, and their long-indulged regarded as pretty. The men were dress- 
habits of rapine. Under the Sadoz Zyi ed in long cotton tunics of a kind of plaid, 
princes, they received an annual allowance of in which blue was the prevailing colour : the 
twelve thousand rupees on condition of keep- women wore an imitation of chintz. Amongst 
ing the road through their country open, and neighbouring tribes, the Waziri, although 
jfcbstaiuing from plunder. They called them- notorious robbers, regard the descendants of 
selves, therefore, the servants of the king, their prophet with awe and a feeling of res- 
Though they were in those days little scru- pectful reverence, and esteem themselves for- 
pulous still the kafila followed their road, — so tunate to receive their .benedictions. Fur- 
manifestly the better and nearer one, -^sub- ther south, the Suliman Khail tribe occupy 
milting to their exactions and aDnoyance.s, the district which ranges from north to south 
atid satisfied with being not wholly rified. on the Ghuzni side of the pass. There are 
They are, in the mass, very nuraerous, and said to be about twelve thousand of them, 
it is bpasted that the Afredi tribe can muster but not so blood-thirsty or formidable as 
forty thousand fighting-men,— a number, the Waziri of the inountnius near Derabuiid, 
which might be presumed to include every The Suliman Khail were in possession, Vigne 
man, woman and child amongst them. On was told, of a million of sheep. Their coun- 
various occasions, when their strength has try extends from north to south, for seven or 
been exhibited, from two to five thousand eight caravan marches, between Ghuzni and 
men assembled. Jam, is a little village at the Kandalmr, and for two or three from east to 
entrance of the pass on tlie Peshawar side. west. He describes the Shenwari Khyberi, 
Upon Ranjit .Singh’s excursion to Peshawar, a.s a race even more infamous for their rob- 
the Khyberi opened the bSnds, or barriers, of beries than the Afridi Khyberi. 
the Bara river, and inundated his camp by Thus, as will have been seen, in the Khyber 
bight, and profiting by the consequent confu- pass i I. self, and sti etching away on the north 
siou they carried off ranch spoil and many and south, along the north-west frontier of the 
horses. The maharaja then precipitately left Punjab, are tribes of barbarous, warlike and 
for Lahore, having made only a stay of three predatory habits. This frontier line corn- 
days. The British government has never mences from the top of the Kaghan glen (a 
allowed armed bodies to seek protection in dependency of Huzara) near Chelas on the 
Its territories, nor to organise resistance or north-west corner of maharajah of Kashmir’s 
attack. It has freely permitted hill-people territory, and then passes round the north- 
on its frontier to settle, to cultivate, to west boundary of Hazara, on the east side 
graze their herds, and to trade in its territo- of the Indus to Torbeila ; tlien, crossing that 
ries. It has accorded to such the same pro- river, it winds round the north and north- 
tection, rights, privileges and conditions as to west boundary of the Peshawur valley to the 
its own subjects. Its courts have been avail- Khyber Pass $ then round the Afridi hills 
able and its officers accessible to them. Its to Kohat ; then round the western boundary 
markets have been thrown open to them ; of the Kohat district, along the Meeranzye 
all restrictions on trade and ti’ansit, all duties valley and toucMng the confines of the Kabul 
(except one) which would be imposed under dominions ; then round the Waziri hills to 
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the Bubipoo line and to the bead of Sulimani 
range j and then, lastly, right down the base 
of Sulimani range to its teitninate on the 
tipper confines of Sindh and of the Kelat 
kingdom. The extent of this frontier is very 
vast^ and its length is full 800 miles, 'it is | 
also as ' arduous in its nature as it. is exten- j 
sive. Along the outer side of this frontier j 
line, and, thdfefore, beyond British jurisdic- 
tion, there dwell a series of independent 
tribes. On the i^nuer side of this frontier 
up to the right bank of the Indus, there 
also dwell various tribes, in many, respects 
resembling those first named, but who are 
British subjects. The topographical posi- 
tion of each tribe, both without and within 
the frontier, may bo enumerated in their local 
orders as follows : — 

Indeyendent Trihei^ dwelling along the 
outer face of the north-we.st Punjab frontier 
and inhabiting liilis, viz : 

Adjoining frontier of Hazara district. — 
Uussunzye. 

Adjoining frontier of Posliawur district. — 
Judoon, Bunoorwall, Swalee, Ilaneezye, 
Oaraankheili, Upper Moinund. 

Adjoining frontier of Peshawar and Kohat 
districts. — Afrecdi. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat district. — 
Buzotee, Sepah, Orukzye, Zymoosht Aft- 
ghan, Tooree. 

Adjoining frontier of Kohat and Dohra 
Ishmael Khan districts. — Wuziri. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ishmael Khan 
district. — Sheorani, Oshtoruni, Kusrani, Boz- 
dar. 

Adjoining frontier of Dehra Ghazeo Khan 
district — Klmtran, Kosah, Lughari, Goor- 
chani, Murri. — Boogti. 

British Tribes^ within the frontier and 
British subjects, inhabiting partly hills and 
partly plains. 

Hazara district. — Turnouli, Gukkar, 
Doond and Sutti, Kaghan Syud and other 
tribes of Hazara. 

Peshawur district. — Eusufzye, Kbaleel, 
Momund of the plains. 

Peshawar and Kohat districts.— Khuttuk. 

Kohat District. — E ungush. 

Dehra Ishmael Khan district. — Bunnoochi, 
Murwuti, Butani, chiefs of Tank, chiefs of 
Kolachi, chiefs of Dehra Ishmael Khan, Noot- 
kani, Loond. 

Dehra Ghazee Khan district.— Dresbok, 
Muzari. 

General Fender gives the following ap-i 
proximately as the amount of the population 
in Afighanistau. In the provinces of 

H«nit» 300,000 Aflikhan and 600, QOO Parsivan or Eimak, 
KaiMMbar. 600,000 do. „ 300,000 do. and Baluchi. 
Kabul, 1 , 1^,000 da 000,000 do. andKoasll- 

baih. 


Total 2,fi00,000 A%hao, and 1,700,000 
Farsivan, Eimak,. Baluchi and Kazzilbash, 
making a genei’al total of 4,200,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Kohistan regions commence firono 
Kaghan, whicli is a narrow glen stretching 
upwards from tlie northern-most part of |h€ 
Hazara district for a distance of nearly 90 
miles, and separating the maharaja of Kash- 
mir’s territory from the independent moun- 
taineers. Adjoining Kaghan and reaching 
the Hussnnzye country, separating the Haza« 
ra border from the Indus, and adjoining the 
Agror liefsliip in Hazara, is the country of 
some hill tribes named Koliistani and Swati, 
who originally came from the Swat valley, 
Between the extreme northern frontier of the 
Hazara district and the Indus, in Cis-lndus) 
that is, on the left bank of I he river, there 
lies a somewhat narrow strip of rugged and 
mountainous territory — inhabited by the 
Uussunzye. They could number, perhaps, 
2,000 Jightiug-meu. The principal bill i* 
known as the Malmban, or “ Black mountain,’ 
from its dark and gloomy aspect, and is ol 
classic celebrity. In the adjoining tract, with* 
in the Hazara border, lies western Turnoulee, 
the lief of a chief politically dependent pn 
the British. 

The Judoon of Mahahnn inhabit a tract 
below the Uussunzye country, and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and thence stretching west- 
ward. Near the base of Maliabun, and on the 
bank of the Indus, is the Sitana colony dC 
syuds, the remnant of the followers of an 
adventurer, named Syud Ahmed, who, ga- 
thering a handful of “ Ghazi,” (warlike devo- 
tees,) from various parts of India, raised a 
formidable rebelliou in Peshawar. After 
winning and losing Peshawar and Eusufzye, 
the syud was eventually slain at the mouth 
of the Kaghan glen by Slier Sing, the son 
of Kunjeet Sing. Most of his adherents, 
chiefly foreigners to the Panjab, dispersed, 
and the remainder settled at Sitana. These 
Sitana people are eviUintentioued. They 
endeavour to rouse the bigotiy of the sur- 
rounding mahomedaii tribes, and especially 
of the Swati. The king of Swat indeed was 
elected to his present position from among 
these very people. They endeavour to in- 
trigue with the Wahabi and such like fanatic 
religionists among the mabomedan population 
in various parts of India. More than once, 
correspondence relating to them has been 
intercepted, but nothing tangible has been 
elicited. In 1852, they co-operated with ifai 
Hussuuzye against Jehandad khan, and 
ally seized a small fort belonging to Idiai 
chief, but evacuated it on the approach of i 
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'British force with Colonel Mackeson. They British li*ontier, is the strong villagfe of Fttllee* 
harboured murdei*ers and bad characters of all The subdivisions of the Peshawar district, 
kinds. In 1854 a band of reformed thugs, adjoining the tribes above described, are 
who were working on the road near Peshawar, Looudkhor or north-west corner of Eusufi^, 
fled to Si tana. and then Hushtnuggur. 

Boonere or Bunoor is beyond the Judoon The Upper or Hilt Momund country 
country on the north>west. It is a ragged extends from the south-western Swat border 
country, extending from the lower range of to a little beyond the Cabul , river. Both 
the Hindoo Kush downwards to hills which banks of this river are in their possession and 
command the Chumla valley and the central their capital, Lalpoora, where the head of 
plain of Eusufzye. On its western frontier their tribe resides, is situated near the left 
lies the Swat territory. The Boonere people bank. They own allegiance to the Cabul 
could muster a force of some thousands ; government, though subject to an almost 
their neighbours are the Swati. nominal control ; and by a treaty, Dost Ma- 

The Swat country consists of a long val- homed Khan undertook to restrain them from 
ley, running downwards, generally, in a south- hostilities against British subjects. Their 
westerly direction, but turning half round militia can muster about 12,000 fighting men. 
from east to west as. it nears the British They are tolerably good soldiers, though not 
frontier, from which it is separated by a lofty equal to the men of the most martial ti^bes. 
range. It is difficult of access to a force Their hills overhang the fertile strip of 
moving from British territory. The Lundye British territory, enclosed between the Swat 
or Swat river flows right through and ferti- and Cabul rivers near their confluence, known 
lizes the valley, and then debouching through as Doaba, and this portion of the border is 
a gorge in the hills, enters the Peshawar val- not more than 25 miles distant from Pesha- 
ley and joins the Cabul river near Charsudda. war. The three sections of the tribe that 
The Swat valley is fertile, chiefly growing have come in contact with the British are the 
rice ; it contains upwards of 300 villages, Pindee Alee Momund, the A lumzye Momund, 
and its inhabitants may number 1 00,000 souls, and the Michnee Momund. 
of whom 20,000 might be fighting men. As The Michnee Momund, after annexation, 
soldiers, the Swati rank below several of the were allowed to hold a fief or jagheer from 
most martial tribes. Politically, the Swati the British Government in Doaba, the fertile 
consist of various clans, united under a loose triangle near the junction of the Swat and 
federal government, at the head of which is Cabid rivers, of which they collected the 
an elective chief, styled padshah or king. In revenue. Many of their clansmen dwelt in the 
18155, the king was a Syud, named Akbar, plains of Michnee and some in the neighbour- 
from the fanatic colony of Sitana. Tho high ing hills. They traded in the Peshawar valley, 
priest’ is called tlie “ Akhooud” (equivalent The Alumzye Momund, whoso head quarters 
to the term doctor or reader) and is held in are at Gundao, in the hills, also had a fief of 
great veneration. Punjpao in British Doaba, chiefly cultivated 

Towards the lower extremity of the Swat by tenants. A few of their men lived in the 
valley a formidable range of hills bounding the plains and the majority in tho hills. These 
..valley runs for many miles from east to west, also traded in the valley. The Pindee Alee * 
nearly parallel to the British frontier ; and Momund, at a former period, had held a 
at the eastern extremity of this range stands similar jagheer in Doaba ; but not since Bri- 
the Mora mountain. Between this range and tish rule. They inhabit a very strong locality 
the frontier, however, intervene two tracts, in the hills. The fiefs were originally granted 
named Raueezye and lower Osmankheyl, both by preceding Governments to the Momund 
quasi dependencies of Swat, The best of the as black mail to buy off depredation, 
passes leading into Swat is one named Mul- The Afreedi come after the Momund and 
lakund, which opens from Baneezye. A little is the most important tribe of all on the Pan- 
further to the eastward of Raneezye, also, there jab frontier. Their territory, commencing in 
are some passes, leading into the Loondkhor the hills between the Cabul river and the 
valley, which belongs to British Eusufzye, Khyber pass, forms the western boundary of 
These latter passes are not available for pass- the Peshawar valley ; then it stretches round 
age from Swat to British territory, because the south-western corner and skirts a portion 
leading into Loondkhor, they can be stopped of the southern boundary of the Peshawar 
by any party holding that valley. The passes district till it approaches the Khuttuk lands, 
vil Raneezye and Osmankheyl, if the people It thus projects abruptly into the British 
of those tracts accord a passage, lead straight frontier, separates the Peshawar district from 
on to the British Plains of Hushtnuggur. that of Kohat, and foms the northern bonnd- 
Abovo the Loondkhor valley, just beyond the ary of tho latter district. The Afreedi hills, 
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iuierveiiiag between the Kehet and Peshawar 
. diataiets, are crossed by two principal passes 
commuaicatiDg from ono disti'ict to the other, 
the best of which is the well-known Kohat 
pass or Gulli, and the other the Jewaki 
pass* Thus, the frontage of the Afi’oedi hills 
towards British jurisdiction extends over a 
total length of bO miles, and this territory 
sti'etches far back in a westerly direction 
towards Cabul. Thus, the Afreodi hold a large 
geographical area and have a long border con- 
terminous with the British. The Afreedi are 
entirely independent. Their hills are lofty, 
steep and rugged, most arduous for military 
operations. The villages are strongly posted 
and difficul t of access. The Afreedi are fierce 
by nature. They are not destitute of rude 
virtues, but they are notoriously faithless to 
public engagements. They are split up into 
factious. The sub-divisions of this tribe are 
numerous. They can muster 1 5,000 or 20,000 
fighting men. As soldiers, they are among 
the best on the frontier. Tliey are good 
shots. Their tactics resemble those of the' 
other tribes. They retreat before tlic foe as 
he advauces and press upon him as lie retires. 
From the size of their cemutry and the 
strength of their luinibers, fbo Afreedi, if 
united, niiglit prove formidable opponents ; 
but they rarely or never combine. If their 
independence wore tliroHtenod,or if some pecu- 
liar opportunity olfered, they might act 
together, otherwise tliey will usually bo found 
at war with eacli othcM*. The Kliyber Pass 
Afreedi, among laithless tribes, are consider- 
ed the most faithless. A section of these 
Afreinli, named the Kookeeklicyl, manifested 
symptoms of .a friendly spirit towards the 
British. The Afreedi on the south-western 
corner of tlie Peshawar border have not sig- 
nalized themselves. For the guardianship of 
the Kohat pas.s or Gulli and the Jewaki pass, 
the Afreedi received some kind of consi- 
.deration from successive dynasties, Ghiznavi, j 
Mogol, Durani, Barukzye, Sikh, and Bri- 
tish, and broke faith with each and all. 
These mountaineers are great traders and 
carriers. They convey salt from mines in 
the Kohat district to the Peshawar market. 
They also cut and sell the firewood of their 
hills. By these means they procure a com- 
fortable subsistence, which cultivation on 
their rugged hill-sides would not alone suffice 
to afford. The British authorities can, by 
blockading the mouths of the passes, stop 
the trade and reduce theAfreedi to sore straits. 
These passes are of importance. The Gulli 
or Kohat pass is the direct and best route 
fi'om Kohat to Peshawar. The government 
post between these two important stations 
runs usually by this route. The Afreedi of 
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the Jewaki pas^^eveit among the 
clans, are considered particulaiiy daring and 
ferocious. Their mounjtains are very st^ig. 
When the Afi'eedi of the Kohat paSs mb- 
behuved, the Jewaki Afi'eedi ofiered to en- 
gage for that pass, or to conduct the com- 
munication through theU* own pass. The 
Jewaki pass was actually used, for a short 
time, but the Jewaki Afreedi soon proved 
themselves to be worse even than their 
neighbours. They committed numerous raids 
and murders in the Peshawar and Kohat 
districts, and oven robbed boats on the Indus. 
They also murdered a British officer, named 
Dr. Healy, who was travelling towards Ko- 
hat, for no otlicr reason than that be was a 
defenceless Christian with a little property 
about him. 

The Bunyusk tribe of the Kohat valley| 
are British subjects ; they offered to guai’d the 
Kothul and asserted that they had a claim 
strouge)* than that of the Afreedi to heredi- 
tarily occupy the ridge. 

Sepnh and Hnzotee are small, but very 
hiave tribes, numbering — Buzotee, 500 ; and 
Sepuh, 300 fighting-men. They live in toler- 
ably close connexion with their more power- 
ful neighbours, the Afreedi, and manage to 
hold llicir own. 

The Ornkzye country extends from the 
Sepuh tract (whicii adjoins the Afreedi 
hills) round the north-western corner of the 
Kohat district, and then nearly onward to the 
top of the Meerauzyo valley (which belongs 
to Kohat) till it joins the country of 
Zymoosht Affghuu. The tribe is one of the' 
largest of the frontier, and numbers 20,000 
fighting-men, most of whom are good hill 
soldiers. The Orukzye hills stretch a long 
distance to the west. In the interior of these 
hills, there is the cool table-land of Terab, 
where the clansmen resort in the summer^ 
with their cattle, and in the winter return to 
the pasturage grounds of the lower ranges 
near the British frontier. The sections of 
the tribe that have come in contact with the 
British, are the Sbekhau, the Mishtee, and 
the Raabeuhkheyl. The portions of the Ko- 
Imt district adjoining the Orukzye hills are 
the sub-divisions of Samilzye, Hungoo and 
Meeranzye. 

The Zynioo$ht Affghan tribe come after the 
Orukzye ; they are a small, but brave tribe, 
numbering about 5,000 fighting men, some of 
whom are well-mounted. They inhabit a 
valley leading from western Meeranzye 
onward to the crest of a range called the 
“Powar Kothul.” Their country of right 
belongs to the Cabul kingdom. They are 
usually ready to combine for mischief with 
the Tooree and Orukzye, and to thr^tm 
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Meerauz 3 ^c ; but they hol<r<«omo lauU iu Uie 
plains, which holding afifords sonic pledge for 
their good behaviour. 

The Tooree are a warlike tribe occupying a 
portion of the valley of the river JChoorrum. 
in 1 856 they could muster 5,500 iigh ting-men. 
They are nominally subjects of Cabui, but i 
they are under no real control. They re- 1 
peatedly leagued with other tribes to harass 
the Meeranzye valley. They would sow 
among tho Meeranzye people, they would 
harbour fugitives from either party, they 
would encourage all to resist the British, 
they would attack some villages in force. 
They frequently committed raids ou the Bun- 
ush aud Khuttuk villages of the Kohat 
istrict. In August 1853, Captain Coke 
seized a Tooree caravan on its way to the salt 
^nes, taking the property as security for re- 
payment of value of plundered property, and 
the men as hostages for their tribes. This 
measure was soon followed by an embassy 
from the tribe and an agreement was con- 
cluded with the tribe from the commencement 
of 1 864. The value of plundered property 
was made good, tho prisoners were released, 
and five Tooree wero made over to the British 
as hostages ; but in tho following March 
(1854) a serious attack was made by the 
Tooree, with 2,000 men (foot and horse,) 
on a Meeranzye village. 

The ffuzeeree are one of the largest and 
most important frontier tribes. They hold Ihe 
rugged and lofty Iiills adjoining the south- 
west portion of the Kohat district (that is the 
western part of tho Meeranzye valley and tho 
hilU round Bahadoorkheyl,) and tlie north- 
western border of the Debra Tshmael Khan, 
that is, the valley of Bunnoo, and the plains 
of Murwut and Tank, These hills run down 
to tho point where tho great Suliinani range 
commences ; near this point the Goomiil 
range debouches from the hills almost oppo- 
site Tank. The valley of the Goomul forms 
the Golaree pass, through which a large por- 
tion of the traffic to and from Affghanistan and 
Central Asia enters into India, and is scarcely 
inferior to the Khyber pass of Peshawar or 
the Bolan pass of Sindh. The Iiills on 
either side of this pass are hold by Wuzee- 
ree. It will also bo seen that the Wuzecroe 
hills form the western limit of the Jooiduk 
pass, which is the main lino of communica- 
tion between Bunnoo and Kohat. Just to 
the east of this pass lies Buhadoorkheyl and 
also tho villages of Kharrah aud Lutumur, 
at which three places the Trans-Indus mines 
are situated. The Wuzeeree hills also com- 
mand the outlets of tho Khoorum and Goom- 
belie rivers into the Bunnoo valley. The 
Wuzeeree are a numerous tribe, sub-divided 
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iuto various sections. The birth-place of 
this race would seem to be the suowjr range, 
which runs to the south-east of Jellalabad 
and Kabul. From this range they appeor 
to have moved downwards towards the Dera- 
jat border. They are noble savages, of 
pure blood, pastoral habits, fierce disposition, 
and wild aspect. They can muster probably 
(were the whole tribe united), as many as 
20,000 or 30,000 fighting-men, and if com- 
bined might make themselves formidable. 
But though they are less addicted to inter- 
necine contests than other hill tribes, and are 
so far united, they are yet not apt to join all 
these forces together against an external foe. 
They are bold and ferocious ; but, as soldiers, 
not equal to the most martial tribes. Many 
of them live in tents, or in temporaiy dwell- 
ings resembling tents ; in the winter fre- 
quenting the more genial clime of the lower 
ranges, aud in summer retreating to feed their 
flocks in higher altitudes. Some of them 
have engaged in cultivation and Lave en- 
croached on tho weaker tribes of the plains ; 
of those, again, many will only cultivate dur- 
ing tho cold months ; and as the heat ap- 
proaches will reap their crops and retire to 
the mountaiijs. But the teudeucy to extend 
their cultivation, and even to settle in the 
plains, has of late years, been increasing 
among tho Wuzeeree. The tribe generally 
is quite independent, both of the Kabul aud 
the British governments ; but some members 
of the clan who have taken up their abode as 
cultivators in the Bunnoo valley have become 
British subjects. 

Many sections of Wuzecroe have, ever since 
British connexion witli the frontier, maintain- 
ed peaceable relations with the British. These 
people, driving the aborigines of Bunnoo be- 
fore them, have occupied pastui-age grounds 
I on the western border of the valley, and have 
taken possession of cultivated lands in tho 
same vicinity, amounting to about one-third 
of tho culturable area of the valley. Under 
the Sikh regime, there were constant disputes 
between these Wuzeeree and the government 
(inasmuch as revenue could in those days 
only be collected by force of arms), and also 
between them and the Bunnoo people, who 
assertoil claims they could not enforce, to a 
patrimony which had been gradually usurped. 
In 1848, Major Edwards effected a settlement 
with these Wuzeeree aud with all the inhabi- 
tants of the valley on behalf of the Sikh 
government ; he confirmed them in their pos- 
sessions and arranged with them for the regu- 
lar payment of their dues to the ruling power. 
The Wuzeeree, for the most part continued as 
valued agriculturists and tax-payers. The 
revenue was first collected in kind, and then 
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ttooey fietHementa wet« made* Before 1865, The iSheoraM^^Be^ tbe Wiiaedree 
however, three seotions of the Wuseeree ti'ibe limits, a little south of the Goowlriver, are 
misbehaved, namely, ^e Cabulkheyl, ' the the Sheoraui hills, stretehlog Arom the 
Mushood Wuzeeree, (both of which entirely latitude of Dehra Ishmael Khan downwards 
dwell in the hills and have no possessions in to nearly the latitude of Dehra Fatteh«Khen» 
the plains,) and the Omerzye Wuseoiee, which a distance of fifty miles. In these hUls la &e 
latter clan originally cultivated in Buunoo lofty squarC'Shaped mountain called Tukfit-i* 
and afterwards i*ebelled. The Cabulkheyl Sulimaii or Solomon’s Throne, which gives 
Wuzeeree inhabit the northern portion of the its name to the Sulimani range) running 
Wuzeeree hills, not far from the right bank parallel for 300 miles to the Indus and form^ 
of the Khoorrum. They are near neighbours ing the western frontier of British India, At 
of the Tooree. They overlook the western the base of this mountain runs the important 
portion of Meeranzye and then adjoin the Zerkuunee pass, the high road for caravatta 
Buhadoorkheyl sub-divisions of (he Kohat to aud from Kandahar. The Sheoraui are of 
district. They are a wild lawless set. They Futhan lineage, of inferior stature to the 
are always ready to join with the Tooree, Wuzeeri ; they are warlike and predatory, 
^ymoosht Affghau, and Orukzye in mischief, and quite independent. The number of their 
such as raids on the Bungusli and Khuttuk fighting-men has been set down at 10,000 
villages of the Kohat district. In the autumn but this is found to be high. They can muster 
of 1850 they signalized themselves by an 1,000 men within a day’s notice ; in the 
audacious attack on Buhadoorkheyl audits course of three or four days they will muster' 
salt mines. For this purpose they assembled 3,000 more. They adjoin the British tracts 
in considerable force and induced many of the of Tuk (partially) in the north, then Kolachee, 
Khuttuk villages round Buhadoorkheyl itself then Durrabund, and lastly Choudwan — all iu 
to league with them. The affairs with the the Dehra Islimael Khaii district, and form- 
Omerzye have been serious. Like other Wu- iug the border plains of the Upper Deriy'at 
zoerec, they at first cultivated in the Bunnoo up to annexation. With all the above tracts, 
valley lands which had been wrested from the 81ieornni were long at feud. They would 
the Bunnoochee of the neighbourhood. attack towns, burn villages, and carry off 

The Mushood section of Wuzeeree is strong prisoners and cattle. The people of the 
and mischievous. They inhabit the most south- plain would make reprisals aud retaliation, 
ern of the Wuzeeree hills. It is the section and thus the feud would be iufiamed. The 
which occupy both sides of the Goleeroe Pass. Sheorani wore so much feared, |hat the 
Even they are hardly strong enough to attack arable lands skirting the base of the hills 
the caravans of hardy, well-armed traders from were all loft uutiiled, and the ueighbouilog 
Central Asia. But they plundered travellers plain villages paid them regularly one-fonitE 
and carry off the herds of camels chiefly be- of their produce to buy off depredation, 
longing to merchants that graze near the foot — the Sikh government being unable to ro- 
of the hills. strain them. 

Valley of Dowr.—Surrouuded by the Oshteranu — South of the Sheorani hills, 
Wuzeeree hills, aud adjoining the western on the conterminous of the Dehra Ishmael 
border of Bunnoo, is the small valley of Dour, Khan aud Dehra Gazee Khan districts, there 
inhabited by a distinct race, and containing dwell the small Pathau tribe of Oshtoraui, 
about 8,000 inhabitants. This valley origi- mustering about 1,000 figbtiug-mon. They 
Daily belonged to the Dooranoo kingdom. It are brave and puguacious, but not predatory, 
was, together with other outlying tracts, They dwell chiefly in the hills, and are so far 
formally ceded to Runjeet Singh by the ti’i- independent ; but many of them possess and 
partite treaty of 1838 ; but afterwards, in cultivate lands in the plains at the foot of the 
1847, the British relinquished all claim to it hills, and consequently within British terri- 
on behalf of the Sikhs. The people of Dour toiy. Before annexation they used to be 
more than once expressed a wish to come quite as violent as their neighbours, especially 
under British jurisdiction, but the offer was during the continuance of a deadly feud with 
not accepted. During the treaty negotiations the Kusranee. The quarrel was, however, 
of 1855, the Ameer of Kabul’s representative composed- by Major Edwardes before annex- 
urged that the valley once formed an integral atioii, and subsequently they evinced a good 
portion of the Dooranee empire, and that His and friendly disposition. 

Highness then wished to take it, provided that Vooch Pass.’-^On the border of the Oshte- 
the British did not claim any title. The govern- rani hills, and nearly opposite to Dehra Futteh 
ment replied that the British did not desire to Khan, is the Vooch or Korah pass, faced hy 
assert any claim, nor to interfere with the the British outposts of Doulalwalla and Vehoa. 
amir, if he chose to re-annex it to his kingdom. This point is of some topographical impeat- 
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ftucQt as constituting the boundary lino be- 
tween the Puthan and Belooh tribM. 

The border tribes previously noticed are 
all AfFghan or Puthan, those that will follow 
here, are all (with one exception) Beluch. 

The Beluch tribes extend along the lower 
half of the Derajat frontier. These Beluch 
tribes are less warlike and interesting, but 
even more predatory. The Puthan are 
almost entirely independent ; very few of 
these people are British subjects. The head- 
quarters of Beluch tribes and the majority of j 
the clansmen are generally in the independent 
hills, beyond the British territory, the bound- 
ary line of which runs along the base ; but a 
large number of each tribe also hold lands in 
the plain and are British subjects. Some 
of the chiefs will also bo found residing there. 
The Beluchi of the plains have for the most 
part since annexation behaved as well-dis- 
posed subjects but the Beluchi of the hills con- 
tinued their old habits of plundering. All the 
tribes continued at feud with each other; they 
not only fought in the hills, but they carried 
their contests into the plains; they attacked all 
villages in the plains, except those belonging 
to their own tribe. The men of the plains 
usually resist the attacks with spirit at the 
time, hut they arc not allowed to retaliate 
afterwards, ns they used to ilo under the Sikh 
rule, and as they would do still, were they 
not prevented by the British government. 
To guard British villages and people from 
their cotistant aggression, a strong cordon of 
military posts has been fixed along the base 
of the Sulimani range. The marauding par- 
ties were 50, 100, 200, 300, occasionally even 
500 strong. They were often mounted and 
would fly if hotly pursued for 15, 20 and even 
30 miles. Many of the villages and much of 
the cultivation is close to the hills and in 
front of the posts, so that the plunderers can, 
in the shortest time, carry off their booty to 
the hills before the detachment comes up. 
The tribes in their topographical order, are 
as under : 

The Kusrani arc in the hills which 
extend from the Korah pass downwards for 
a distance of about fifty miles; about half 
the tribe own lands and villages in the 
plain, a portion lead a wandering life in 
the front range of hills nearest the plain, and 
the half desert tract at its base, and the 
remainder live in the hills. The 'hill Kus- 
ruui can muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of 
whom 50 are horsemen. They are very 
thievish, and were in the habit of proceeding 
through the land of their brethren in the 
plain to plunder in the villages near Dehra 
Ishmael Khan. The country round Dehra 
Fuftch Kliau was also harassed by them, and 
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many hundred head of stolen cattle were con- 
veyed through the passes into the interior. 

The Bozdar . — From the Ensrani limits 
the hills of the Bozdar tribe extend along die 
British frontier for about 15 or 20 miles. 
The range is intersected by some nine passes 
leading into the plains, the chief which is the 
Sungurh pass, through which there Is con- 
siderable traffic with Kandahar and the Pun- 
jab. Opposite these hills lies the Sungurh 
low-land (forming the upper portion of the 
Dehra Ghazee Khan district and cultivated 
by several peaceful tribes) and very much at 
the mercy of the Bozdar. There is only one 
Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
much scattered cultivation belonging to the 
tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their 
chiefs live in the hills. They can muster 
3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men, some portion of 
whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
most formidable robbers in this part of the 
frontier. Under the Sikh regime they re- 
peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
Ghazee Khan district. 

The Khutranu — Behind the Bozdar hills 
j live the Khutrani a Puthan tribe, nuraber- 
i iiig 3,000 fighting-men, of whom 500 are 
I mounted, in the midst of the Beluch tribes, 
with whom they are frequently at feud, 'fhey 
are special enemies of the Bozdar and the 
Murree, their hills scarcely touch the British 
frontier. Once they sought British alliance 
against the Murree, and also offered their 
support, if an expedition were underMikcn 
against that tribe ; but the government refused 
to have auy relations of this nature with them, 
in order to avoid being implicated in the feuds 
of the hill tribes. 

The Kosnh extend from the Bozdar 
southern border to a point somewhat below 
the latitude of Dehra Ghazee Khan, dis- 
tance of 300 miles, Tlio tribe dwells partly 
in 'the hills and partly in the plains, and 
can muster about 1,200 fighting-mcn. lu 
1855 they Averc at enmity with the Bozdar 
above thorn and the Lugharee beloAV them ; 
but are on good terras with the Khut- 
rani, who aro situated behind them. In 
1848 the Lugharee sided with the officials of 
the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose on 
the side of the governmeut, under their chief, 
Kowi-ah Khan, and his sou Gholam Hyder. 
Kowrah Khan, and his son then joined Migor 
Edwardes* irregular force in the Mhltan pro- 
vince with a contingent of 400 horse. Kow- 
rah Khan was confirmed in the possession of 
a jagheer of rupees 1,000 per annum for his 
own life and for that of his son ; he himself 
was granted a life-pension of rupees 1,000, 
and a garden at the native place of the family 
was confirmed rent-free in perpetuity. 
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The Lugharee, well^iffisoted tribe, come great SuUmoai nittge having run in almost 
next af]ter the Kosah. They live partly in a straight line paralieJ to the Indus for BOO 
the hilts and partly in the plains. Their miles approauhes its termination ami joins 
country extends nom Fidore south wai*ds the Mara Mount, which leads on to the Mur* 
about BO miles. In these hills is situated ree hills, behind which lies the table land, 
the town of Sokkee Lurwar, a place of some where Kahun, the capital of the Muil^e 
sanctity, and venerated by both hindoos and tribe, is situated. But in fkont of these 
tnahomedans. An auiiual fair is held there. Murree ranges, tliera rise a series of sterile 
The pass which runs by this point is one of rocky hills, which 'run towards the Indu^, 
the chief thoroughfares to Kandahar, and the and form themselves into on apex near the 
route traverses the Khutran country to the i Gundhcree peak, approaching to witliin a 
westward. The enmity of the Kliu trail with few miles ot the river bank. It is at this 
the Kosali has been already mentioned. They point (ShawuIIa) that the conterminous houn« 
were greatly favoured by the government of dary of Siiulli and the Punjab has been 
Sawun Mull, who desirad to use them us a marked olF. These last-named hills, project- 
counterpoise against other tribes. iug into the Lower Derajat, opposite the can* 

• The Goorchanee are next in order. They tonment of Asnee, are very Ihinly peopled, 
can muster about 2,000 fighting-men. Many TJiey are crossed by passes leading towards 
of them live in the hills and some in the plains, the Murree hills, and are claimed partly by. 
They ai*o a thoroughly debased and thievish the Murree tribe and partly by the Boogteo 
set, and contemptible even as savages. Tlioy tribe, whose hills lie further to the south ; 
have no respectable chiefs. One <;hief was put [ but in fact they are not held in strength by 
to death by Sawun Mull. Their hill frontage i any tribe. It is seen, therefore, that the 
is not more than 20 miles long, hut it is 1 Murree and Boogteo hills, properly so called, 
intersected by about 30 passes. Towards j are conterminous with the Pmijah frontier, 
their southern limit stands the fort of Hnrruud, The liead-qnnrters of hoili these tribes are 
a strong masonry structure, erected by situated within the political circle of the iSiiidh 
Sawun Mull for restraining them. Near authorities and the relations with both are 
Hurruud is an important pass leading towards generally carried on through that medium. 
Kandahar, they do not make daring forays. In The Murree nro a strong Bcluch tribe, 
18/)0, one raid of tlicir.s was reported ; in numbering 3,000 or 4,000 fighting-men. 
1852, two ; in 1853, it was proclaimed that They occasionally committed raids in British 
any of llicir hill-men found in the British territory, in the lower extremity of the Dora- 
territory would I»c seized and placed in con- 1 jat. In 1850, one case was reported against 
fincment ; in 1851, their head-man entered j them ; in 1853, two ; in 1854, one ; in 1855 , 
into cngngenicnls to protect the passes, and j one. They once threatened Kojhan and Kus- 
rcccivc an allowance of rupees 1,000 per mors, hut dispersed, seeing that preparations 
annum. In the? midst of the Goorchanee ! were made to receive them. They ouce 
passes are four passes, which in 1855 were j attacked a forager’s guard from a cavalry 
in the separate charge of oncKosah chief, and | regiment at Asnee, and killed several men* 
two chiefs of the Kind tribe, for which they Living at some distance in the interior, they 
receive rupees 300 ])er mciibcm. cannot well make inroads upon British terri- 

The TAsharce are a section of the Goor- tory without guides ; but the classes who 
chance tribe. The Lisliaiee is a more de- could furnish them such aid can generally bo 
graded creature even than the Goorchanee ; brought niidcr the influence or fear of the 
ins ideas do not extend much beyond rob- British authorities. 

hing. Being in the constant habit of harrn.vs- The Boogfee do not now give the British 
ing their iieighhonrs, they do not coniniit any canso of oftcnco. Some of their men are 

many eminent crime.s. They are always serving in the Biiiiiah cavalry and many are 

ready to join in foray-s with the Murree, a in the Sindh service. They are subjects of 
more powerful tribe. In 1850, however, one the Khan of Kelat. 
raid was reported against them; in 1852, The following tribes are within the British 
one ; in 1853, four ; and in 1854, four. These fronh’er ; 

raids were hot however succe8.sfnl. /tewraA.— -Their most important political 

Dreshuk.— hi front of the Goorchanee district i.s western Turnoulee. This petty 
and Lishareo hills, and between Ilurrund and I principality, with a geographical area of 250 
Mithuukote, are plains inhabited by the | miles and a revenue of Rupees 28,000 per 

Dreshuk, British subjects. annum, is held as a fief from the British 

The Murree and Boogtee dwell in the government, and the chief possesses indc- 
hills formiog the conterminous boundary of pendent internal jurisdiction. The tract 
Sindh and the Punjab. Near Hurrund, the chiefly lies on the left bank of the Indus, 
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t portion only being on the right bank, 
and confronts the Hussunaye country. It is 
inhabited chiefly by the Turiioulee, a tribe of 
martial Puthaus, Payuda Khan, was a wild 
and energetic man, and was never subjugated 
by the Sikh or by the Jummoo rajahs. His 
son, Jehandad, though loyal and respectable, 
was wanting in moral and physical force. He 
behaved well to Gholab Sing at a time when 
that chief had no friends in Hazara arid was 
confirmed in his fief and received some addi- 
tional landed grants. 

The Syuds of Kaghan claim a brief notice. 
This long narrow glen, stretching upwards 
till ’it nearly reaches Chelas, the latter out- 
post of the maharajah of Kashmir’s kingdom, 
is a barren dependency of Hazara. It is 
inhabited by pastoral and aboriginal races, 
and was given by the predecessors of the 
British in fiefdom to a family of Syuds who 
were confirmed by the British. These Syuds 
exercised international jurisdiction and kept 
certain members of the family in attendance 
on the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, vir- 
tually as hostages for good behaviour. The 
Syuds were summoned to answer numer- 
ous complaints preferred by the people of 
Kaghan ; they came, but afterwards fled and 
assumed an attitude of resistance and intrigu- 
ed with the Sitana fanatics and with the 
Hussunzye, then hostile to the British. 

The name “ Huzarha” or thousands, indi- 
cates that the tribes are numerous. The prin- 
cipal of the Hazara tribes are the Turnoulee, 
Gukkur, Swatee, Doond, Suttee. The petty 
chieftains are equally numerous. To all 
were granted jagheers, some for life, some 
for two or more generations, and some 
in perpetuity. The liberality of the British 
governihent has been very great in Hazara : 
the landed grants are in the proportion of 
one-third of the revenue of the district, 
which amount to less than two lakhs of 
rupees per annum. Each chief is bound to 
turn out his contingent of militia, if required ; 
some 40,000 armed men could in an emer- 
gency be presented. The principal chief- 
tains are the Gukkur chief of KhaupOor, the 
Turnoulee chief of Durwazye, the Swatoo 
chiefs of Agore, Manscra and Gurhee Hu- 
beeboollah. Under British rule nothing can 
exceed the loyalty of the Hazara people, who, 
under the Sikhs, represented by Hurroe Sing 
Nulwa, and maharajah Golab Sing, resisted 
cruelty and oppression with the most stub- 
born contumacy. 

The Eusu/zyCt in the Peshawar district, 
claim political importaoco. As soldiers, they 
are not inferior to any of the independent 
tribes. They are the most martial of all the 
British subjects on the frontier, and the 
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history of many generations attests their mi- 
litary exploits. Participators in every war 
that has convulsed the Peshawar valley, and 
always the recusant subjects of the Sikhs 
they literally turned their swords into plough- 
shares and became good lieges of the British. 
Their customs have been respected, the 
allowances of the chief and their village 
head-men have been confirmed. Though 
constantly tampered with by the Swat go- 
vernment to rebel, they only once in 1849 
yielded to temptation. 

The Khuleel are a class of the Puthan, 
dwelling in a portion of the Peshawar valley 
opposite to the Momuud hills. Their chiefs 
held jagheers on condition of service. Dur- 
ing the disturbances they permitted a num- 
ber of hostile Momund to escape through 
their fief. For this misfeasance their jagheers 
were reduced, and they were temporarily 
exiled, but were shortly allowed to return to 
their homes. 

The Momund of the Plains are a section 
of the Momund tribe who have colonized in the 
south-western portion of the Peshawar dis- 
trict. They aro now respectable cultivators. 
They maintain friendly relations witli iheir 
neighbours, tho Afredi. Their chiefs hold 
jagheers, but the support they give to 
government in return is lukewarm. They 
have not fraternized with their fellow Mo- 
muiid of the hills ; but they have not cordi- 
ally co-operated against tho Afredi, of whose 
vengeance they are perhaps apprehensive. 

The JBnngush Puthan aro the principal 
tribe in tho Kohat district. They aro a 
large tribe, can muster 15,000 fighting-men, 
and are fairly good soldiers. They highly ap- 
preciated the light money assessments of the 
British, after what had been long termed the 
‘robber rule’ of sultan Mahomed Barukzye, 
who up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from 
the Cabul government. It was then taken 
possession of by tho British on account of 
hostility to the British during the second 
Sikh war. The late khan of Hungoo in tho 
Buugush country was in the British service 
as vevonuo collector, but ho was murdered 
by one of his own relatives, and the khan- 
ship descended to his sou. The Buugush 
suffered much from tho raids of their hill 
neighbours, Orukzye, Tooree and Cabulkheyl 
Wuzeeree. The inhabitants of the Meeranaye 
valley are also Buugush. This valley be- 
longed to the fief of sultan Mahomed, bnt 
being an outlying locality was overlooked 
when Kohat was taken possession of. The 
Cabul government then lost no time in ar- 
ranging for the occupation of Meeranzye, 
which appeared to have been vacated ; so 
sirdar Azim Khan, the governor of the 
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Khqotrum proTmce, io 1851| 8uniai<me4 the 
MdenmUye (a suir^nder ; but they petitioned 
the British to include them in Kohnt, and this 
request was granted. They were in their 
hearts hostile to the British government, as 
indeed they were to any government what- 
ever. 

The KhuUuh , — The remainder of the 
Koimt district consists of the Khuttuk conn, 
try. This had belonged to the Sikh domi- 
nions, and had been farmed out to klmja 
Mahomed Khan. There were also other 
jagheers similarly situated, belonging to other 
Khuttuk chiefs : but two chiefs failed to 
prevent Afrecdi marauders from passing 
through their lands, to cross the Indus and 
then to plunder and murder in the Uawul 
Piudee district. On the whole the Khuttuk 
have been loyal subjects. They are good 
soldiers and can mnstor 12,000 fighting men. 
Many of them are in the British service. 
Tliey are considered the l)est-condu<;ted and 
moat respectable tribe on tins frontier. 

In the southern Khuttuk hills are the 
Trans-Indus salt Mines situated near the 
villages of Biihadoorkheyl, Kurruck and 
Lutumur. There is also a separate mine at 
Malgecn, a place lying east of Kohat. The 
headmen of these villages receive a fixed 
percentage on the eollectiona at the mines to 
ol)tain their good-will. The Sikhs never 
managed these mines at. all. They farmed 
them out to some local chief, and left him to 
collect what he couhl. Under British rule, 
tlic control and working of the mines is in 
the hands of government ollicers ; tlie salt i.s 
excavated and soM at the mine at a fixed 
duty of two, three and four annas per rnauiid 
of 80 lbs., covering all expenses. 

Derahjnt. is the term applied to the terri- 
tories styled Derail Ishrnnil Khan and Dehra 
Ghazi Khan. 

The Drhra hhmaelKhan di.strictis divided 
into two halves by a range of hills running at 
nearly right angles from the Suliniani 
range to the Indus. 'Die passaee from one 
part of tlie district to the otlier is through 
the Peyzoo and Mulc/ye pas.scs which inter- 
sect the range. Above the passes there is 
the valley of Bunnoo. The Bunnoo Wuzee- 
ree have been already described. The Bu- 
noochce themselves were, and arc still, to a 
certain extent, a vicious race. They culti- 
vate with some industry ; and are well- 
affected to the government. Below the val- 
ley, and immediately above the range is 
Murwut. The Murwutee are a fine race, of 
striking appearance, loyal to government, and 
both willing and able to check the depreda- 
tions of their hill neighbours. In Murwut 
stands the fort of Lukkee. In the hills near 
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the Peyaoo pass dwell the Buttaiiee : tliey 
were once a robber tribe» but have refomed 
since annexation. Thoir cQ*operatiou against 
the Muhsood Wuzeeree could be lockoned 
upon. 

Below those are two important families, 
namely, tbo Gundapoor of Kolacheoi and 
the chiefs of Tank. These two tracts are 
exposed to attack from the $1160101100 aiidl 
Wuzeeree. The revenues of Kolachce amount 
to between Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. Of thisi 
up to 18.55, the Gundapoor received 25 per 
cent, on condition of good service iu defend- 
ing the tract. The Tank chief holds a lease 
of the revenues of tliat tract ; he makes the 
collections, wliich amount to Rupees 65,000 
per annum, and receives ono-tliird for himself 
and the establishment ho maintains. This 
lease is coiiditioiml on good service iu defence 
of the fief. The <;hief is a Putlnm of good 
family. Then* is also the nawab of Dehra 
Ishmael Khan ; ho belongs to the princely 
race of Suddoozyo, and was formerly the 
‘Lien ton a lit of tlio Durance government in the 
Upper Dorajat and Lower Sindh-Sagur Doab. 
He was deprived of his power by the Sikhs. 

Dernh Ghnzee Khan . — The principal chiefs 
in the Dehra Ghazoe Khan , district, theNoot- 
kauee, Loond and Dre.shuk, have been men- 
tioned in connexion with the hill tribes. 
Those section.s of the hii) tribes who reside 
in the plains have usually behaved well, 
oven at limes when their brethren of the 
hills were in a stale of hostility against 
British KiihjectH. 'I']i(» plain tribes are the 
Nootkimoe, Loom! and Dreshnk, all of tliem 
wcll-coiiductcd ; they can muster a certain 
number of fighfing-incn, hut they are unable 
to rcsi.st elfectiially the marauding aggressors 
of the liill-incii, and are victimized by such 
tribes as the Bozdur and Goorchanee. 

The Mnznree formerly dwelt in the hills, 
but migrated to the plains wlicro they have 
since remained, and have been a cause of 
trouble to successive governments. They 
can muster 4,000 fighting men, and more than 
a hundred liorsemcn. Their head-quarters 
are now at Rqjha, below Mithunkote, and 
near the confines of Sind. When Mithun- 
koto was conquered by the Sikhs, they harass- 
ed the new-comers and laid waste the acqui- 
sition. Tlie vicinity of Mithunkote still b^rs 
traces of desolation. A strong Sikh fortje 
moved against them, and thus the lower ex- 
tremity of the Derajat, down to Shahwullee, 
was then added to the Sikh dominions, and 
at annexation became included in British tar- 
ritory. Maharajah Runjeet Sing subsequetti- 
ly received the Muzaree chief at Lahore. 
The Muzaree are not disloyal subjects, and 
aid in keeping the Murree in check, against 
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whom they ore bitterly opposed. Bat they 
were addicieil to cattle-lifting and carrying on 
more or less on organized system of thoft, 
not only in Hritish territory on both sides of 
the Indus, but also in Bahawulpoor territory. 
To prevent this, a river police was formed 
and thiMi* depredations diminished. 

The independent and dependent tribes of 
the Punjab frontier having been thus described 
in detail, it may be well to give a summary 
of their respective forces. The numbers of ( 
iighting-men of the independent tribes may 1 
be thus estimated : — I 


Tribes on Ilnzara frontier and near j 

the Indus north of Peshawar... 8,000 : 

Swat and its dependencies 20,000 ; 

Momund 12,000; 

Afreedi 20,000, 

Orukzyes and other tribes on Ko- | 

bat frontier 30,000 ! 

Wuzeeroe 20,000 j 

Sbeornnoe and others in Debra j 

TslnnaelKInm district .5,000 j 

Behudi tril)es on Debra Clliazee i 

Khan border 20,000 


Total... 1^3.5,000 

Besitlos the above, there are other warlike 
but dependent tribes, within llritisb territory 
with the following numbers offighling-men : — 
Turnouli (including Jtdiandad’s)... 8,000 j 

Other tribes of Hazara 10,000 | 

Kusufzye 2*5,000 j 

Khnttuk 12,000 

Bungu^l) 15,000; 

Dcrajat tribes in British territory.. 10,000 j 

■ I 

Total... 80,000 I 

Only a very small portion of tbese for(!es j 
would ever bo arrayed at one time and in one 
place— it is but rarely that even two or three 
tribes can combine. When one tribe, or sec- 
tion of a tribe, is hostile, it generally happens, 
that another tribe or section i.s friendly, and 
the support of some tribes could be always 
counted upon in the event of hostilities. 
Anything approaching to a general combina- 
tion is a contingency quite beyond tho range 
of probability. 

Tho independent tribes beyond tho frontier 
are savages, noble savages perhaps, and 
not without some tincture of virtue aud gene- 
rosity, but still absolutely barbarians never- 
theless. They have nothing approaching to 
governnient or civil institutions. They have 
for the most part no education. They have 
nominally a religion, but maliomedanism, as 
understood by them, is no better, or \yer- 
haps is actually worse, thau the creeds of tlie 


wildest races on earth. In their ey^d, one 
great commandment is blood foi* blood, and 
hre and sword for all people not mahomedana. 
They are superstitious and priest-ridden. 
But the priests (Moqlla) are as ignorant as 
they are bigoted and use their iuHuence simply 
for preaching crusades against unbelievers, 
and inculcate the doctrine of rapine and 
bloodshed against the defenceless people of 
the plains. The hill men are sensitive in re- 
gard to their women, but their customs in 
regard to mari'iiigo aud betrothal are very 
prejudicial to social advancemeut. At the 
s.anie time they arc a sensual race. They are 
veiy avaricious ; for gold they wdll do almost 
anything, except betray a guest. They aro 
thievish and predatory to the last degre®. 
'fhe Pathaii mother often prays that her son 
may be a successful robber. They are 
utterly faitldess to public eijgagcnients, it 
would never even occur to their minds that 
an oath on the Koran was binding if against 
their inrercsts. It must be a»lded that they 
are fierce and blood-thirsty. They are never 
1 without weapons : when grazing their cattle, 

I w.hcn driving l)easts of burden, when tilling 
! the soil, they are still arm(‘d. They aro per- 
petually at war with each other. Every 
tribe and section of a tiibe has its inlornecine 
wars, every family, its hereditary blood feuds, 
an i ev(?ry individual, his personal foes, 'f here 
is hardly a man whoso liands aro iimstained. 
Each person counts up bis iiiunlers. Each 
tribe has a debtor and creditor account with 
its neighboiirs, life for life. Uccklcss of the 
lives of others, they are not s])aririg of their 
own. They consider retaliation and revenge 
to be the strongest of all obligations. They 
possess gailaniry and courage tliemselves, and 
admire such (jualities in others. Men of the 
same party will stand by one another iu dan- 
ger. To their minds, hospitality is the first 
I of virtues. Any ])ersou who can make his 
! way into their dwellings will not only bo safe, 
i but will bo kindly received. But, so soon as 
i bo has left the roof of his cntci’tainer, he 
! may be robbed or killed. They are chari- 
i fable to the indigent of their owu tribe. 

; They possess the pride of birth and regard 
ancestral associations. They are not averse 
to civilization whenever they have felt its 
benefits ; they are fond of trading, and also 
of cultivating : but they are too fickle and 
excitable to bo industrious in agriculture or 
anything else. They will take militaiy ser- 
vice, and though impatient of discipline will 
prove faithful, unless excited by fanaticism. 
Such, briefly, is their character, replete with 
unaccountable inconsistencies, and with that 
mixture of^opposite vices and virtues, belong- 
ing to savages. — Mr, Templt in viii 
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and 111 of Becords ^ Gooomment of In*, 
din { Moottrofit TradtUt Vok tt, pp. 
852^4 ; Vignds A penonoi ^arratite, pp. 
106-7 j Masson's Journeys, VoL i, pp. 
162-165, 101. 

KHYEN is a name given to several popula- 
tions, — one tribe who tattoo their skins, dwell 
on the Koladyn river, in Arracan. Anotlicr 
dwell on the Yuma mountains south of the 
Koladyn river ; tlie Mru are sometimes called 
Khyen. Khyen, indeed, a.^ alsoKlia, arc proba- 
bly, names given to most of the rudci tribes of 
the Arracan and Hurniesc mountains. Those 
of thcKhyeu to the south of tbeKobidyn river, 
are Burmese subjects, pay taxes, serve as 
soldiers, and live a quiet life. But the Khyen 
on the hills are indepiuulent. They say that 
they fled thither from the plains of the Irnwadi. 
They are ruled by their village chiefs. Their 
religious chief is the Papin, whose oflice is 
hereditary, and is that of prophet, sooflisayc'r 
and priest They believe in the metempsy- 
ehosis. They worsliip the Subri tree, a thick 
bushy tree, bearing a small berry ; they also 
worship the thunderbolt. Tho Khyen grow 
and spin cotton into cloth, which they dyo 
black and wear. The women tattoo their 
faces. The true and typical Khyen is the in- 
dependent mountaineer of tho central di.stricts. 
The Khyeng or Khyen residing to tho south 
of the Kolailan, in tho Yu-ma range ns far n.s 
tho north border of Pegu, but chiefly in the 
upper hasin of tho Lem-yo, have a tradition 
that they once possessed tho plains of Pegu 
and Ava. The name hoems to bo the soft 
Barman pronunciation of Karen, and they 
may be a remnant of an old horde from the 
north, pressed into the mountains or restricted 
to them by the Karen, as the other Yinna 
tribes probably were. Linguist icully, tlie 
Khyen arc connected with tin* Yuma fril)es 
to the northward. Thysically, they are of 
the earlier and purer o!' the Mongolian race 
of tho Irnwadi family, like ihe Nicobnrian, 
Kami and Kuki. Their fin-cs a!*e. flatter and 
less regular than the Barman and eonse((uerjtIy 
than the Karen, Captain l^hayro says their 
manners and appearance are similar to those 
of the Kumi. They make iron and clolli and 
have the usual weapons of the tril) 0 .s of the 
upper Trawdi. They arc interspersed amongst 
the Burmese and Karen, from hit. 23* N., 
along both sides of tlie Arracan range and 
range southwards to tho moutli.s of the 
Irawadi, and a few are found eastward. They 
are most numerous about 20* N. lat. Their 
women tattoo their faces* entirely of a dark- 
blue colour. The eastern portion of tho dis- 
trict from the Yeomadotrog to tho Lemroo 
river is mountainous and hilly. The hill tribes 
living on the eastern frontier are Khyen, 
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Mroo-khycn, and Koo. The Khyen differ 
from the Burmese in dresSj language and 
habits : they occupy both' banks of the Lem- 
roo river from the Wah Kheong to the tCheo 
Kheong, and the low hills west of the Jegaen- 
doiig range visible from the plains, to the 
valley of tho Tarooo Kheong and the low hills 
and plains within the Tnndan, Ganacharaifi, 
Prwanrhay and Dainboong circles. They are 
a quiet, inoircn>ivo pcoph*, and number 8,304 
souls who pay land revenue nud capitation 
lax lo Iho amount of rupees 3,883. The 
inosl uortlu'rn village occupied by the MrOO 
Kliyeii, paying revenue, is Sikclmroa, situated 
14 miles norih of Ihe junction of the Saeng 
Kheong with the Lemroo river. The Mroo 
Khyen occupy the valleys of tho Wah Khe- 
ong, Saeng Kheong, Man Klioong and that 
part, of the valley of the Lojnroo between Peng 
Kheong and Saeing Kh(‘ong. They number 
4,020 .souls, of whom 37 cultivators pay an 
unmial revenue of rupees 111. Khyen or 
Ktjyu, or Chi/t, arc n eon.siderablo tribe on the 
Yoma mountains that stretch from Arracan to 
the Naga hills and scattered in small scttle- 
ment.s o«i lh(} north of Pegu as far ns Touri- 
ghoo. Dr. Mason regards them ns Karep, 
hut Yule thought them Kooki, and Phayre 
regarded them as Burmese. They tattoo the 
faces of their women, to mar their beauty. 
They call thcni.sc'lves Shyou or Shyu or Sho, 
and the Burmese style them Pwo-meet-khyen, 
meaning river Khyen . — Latham ; Mason, 
Hurmah, p. 90-97 ; Y^ulc. Hee Kami, Karon. 

KHYEN BOIJNG PIIYOO, and Tnu 
khyen houng and then-lmii, Buum., are spe- 
cies of Ilihiscus. 

KHYENDWEN, a trihntary to tho Ira- 
wadi, in lat. 20* 28', long. 90* 54', runs gene- 
rally s(tiilli into tluj Irawadi, near Ihe town of 
Amyenmya ; length, 470 miles. It receives 
Myitia Khyoung, 170 miles. 8ce India, 

KHYEN RW/K, Bufcm. Abrus precato- 
riu.s Lina. 

KHYET-TIIWDN-NEE, Bhrm. Allium 

aseaIoiii<Mim, FJnn. 

KHYONG, Burm. A small river. 

KH YOUNG, see Pagoda. 

KHYOIJNG SIIA, Burm. Calosanthes 
indica, IP. /. 

KHY-OITNG-THA. The sen board of 
Arracan ninl the lower portion.s of the valleys 
opening into it, form the country of the Ra- 
khoung-tha or Arracan tribe, of whom the 
Biirmans arc a branch. Some are found re- 
siding on tho banks of the mountain streams 
and arc distinguished by the name of Khy- 
oung-tho. Their language proves that they 
do not belong to the Y iimn group, but are 
intruders from the north ; and their own 
traditions recognise the Ku-mi as the tribe in 
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pcnier ; the lohar, oi* blacksmitll the kho- 
mar, or potter ; tbe dhobi, or waahermau ; 
tho chamar, who is shoe-maker, carrier, and 
scavenger ; th*e nae, or barber-surgeon. This 
rough sketch of tbe agricultural economy of 
Khyroda, may bo taken as a fair specimen of 
tho old system throughout Mewar . — TotTs 
Rajasthan, VoL ii, jjy. 595, 598. 

KI,- tho namo being also written Ke and 
Kci or Key, a group of three largo and many 
smaller islands near Now Guinea, about 60 
miles west of tho Arru islands. The Ki 
appear like so many isolated mountains, thinly 
peopled, one of them is famous for its potte- 
ries. At another are built the praliu, cele- 
brated among tho mariners of Banda and 
Ceram, for their sailing fpjalities and strength. 
— 6V. John^s Indian Archipelago, Vol. ii, p, 
90 ; Ilorsbnrg. 

KIAB, an Arab tribe of Suzistaii. See 
Ka’al). 

KTABOCA, Pterospermum imlicuin, sco 
Fnrnitur<‘, Amboy na wood, Kyaboca wood. 

KIAIITU, near the Baikal lake, is 2,400 
feet above tbe sen. 

,KIA1N, lIiNi). Kljeiignus conforta, also 
Boletus iguiavius. 

KIAKIITA, sen Pekin. 

KIALI, Ifixi). of Bassabir and Kanawar, 
&e., Cedrns <leo(lara, deodar or Himalayan 
cedar. 

KIAAIIL, Hind. Odina wodier. 

KIANG, the Kiaiig, or wild liorso (Kqnus 
beniionijs), a(;eor<ling to the Messrs. Sclda- 
is of three classes, viz., pcewul, oi watered ( gentweif, lias been olUai confouiKUMl with the 
from wolls ; gorrna, uNo irrigated land, ox- | (ior-kliar, or wild ass, Ibongh they dillbr 
tending three or four kliet, or fields, around j coiisidenddy in appearance, and iidnildt coan- 
the village ; and mar or mal, tlepemling on | tries with very ilissimilar climates. The 
tho heavens alone for moisture, 'riiere are Kiang exi-^-ls in llu‘ high cold regions and 
two harvests, viz, the oonaloo (from oon, ' monniains of 'riliet, llic ;e.s in tin* boated 
‘heat’), or surnmcr-lmrvest ; and the s<‘aloo j samly plains of Sind and lie!nelii'-tan. Tho 
(from SCO, ‘cold’), the winter or aiitnmnal. i Kiang is found in great iimnijers nearly in 
Tho soaloo crop, consists ol'mnkki, or Indian ; the same localities as the yak ; he dot's Hot, 
corn, sorghum or jooar and hajia, with tin? ! however, go np the inomilaiiis so high as the 
different pulses. Its agnrnlliir.il economy, : yak, hut the range of his di''frihution is 
discovers distinct traces of (he palriarcinil i greater than that tif tlu' yak. 'I'lio greatest 
system. The slmn* of tin* crown, Jis in all ! elevation wlieie they foimd the kiang, was 
the ancient liindoo govc'rnments is taken in j 18,()()() Kngli^li feet, whilst tliey tnieed yaks 
kind, and divi»led as follows -.—Of (he first, ; as high np as I9,,‘>()() feel. Tho regioms 
or oonaloo crop, which eonsi-^ts of wheal, where the yak and tie; kiang an* found are. 


KUYEODA, 

possession of the sea hoard, when they cntei'cd 
Arracan. Amongst the people speaking one of 
the Yuma dialects, according to Mr. Logan, 
are the Khy-oung-tha,of Arracan, a rude tribe, 
speaking tho Rakhoing dialect of Burman. 
Tho Khy-oung-tim, with the Khu-mi or Ku- 
mwi (properly Ku-rai), of the middle basin of 
tho Koladyn, belong to the Burman family. 
The more oajjtern tribes, such as thoLung-klm 
(perhaps the Lunkta, n branch of tho Ku-ki) 
of the upper Koladan, and the Ileuma of 
Shindu, and tho Khon or Kun who are 
amongst tho feeders and beyond the Koladan, 
are too little known to be referred with cer- 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, 
although it is probable that the latter arc 
allied to the Ku-ki, Ku-mi, &c. The Lungkha 
are said to ho composed of an offshoot of the 
Ileuma of the Shindu (Slicntti, Tseindii or 
Shiamdn) and two tribes called Lung-klie 
and Bowng-jwe, which it subdued. Captain 
Tiekell says that the feeders of the Mi- 
Khyoung, the principal casiern affluent, of the 
Koladyn, descend from mas.ses of high hills 
nhout 21” .'50' N. Lnt , inhabited by the Kun. 
See India. 

KIIYONO-YOOK. Garuga pinnata, Roj'b. 

KIIYOUK PIIYOO, a town and harbour 
in tho island of Hamreo or Vamhie. 

KHYRALLU, see Kol. 

KHYRODA, is a tuppa, or snh-fiivi.'.ion 
of one of tho greater khnlisa or fiscal di.s- 
tricts of Mewar, and consists of fourli'cn 
townsliip.s, besides their hamlets. Its Innd 


barley and gram, tin; produce is fermctl into 
kulla (piles or heaps) of one liundrcd maunds 


in a zoological point of view, among the mo.st 
remarkable and interesting ofour globe. The 


each ; these arc suh-divided into four parts, j highest absolute elevation coincides here, it 
of twenty-five maunds CJich. 'Pho first oper- I is true, with the greatest height of the snow- 


atioii is to provide from one of tliej<c the see- 
vana, or one scer on each inaiiiid, to each 
individual of tho village estahli-shmcnt, vi/., 
tho patel, or head-man ; tho patwari, regis- 
ter or accountant ; the shnnah or watchman ; 
tho hullni or messenger, and also general 
licidsmau ; tho kat’hi (alias sootar) or eai- 
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line, or rather it causes the snow-lino to be 
higher. But those large, high, plateaux and 
regions, though free from snow and ice in 
summer, remain a desert throughout the year. 
The amount of vegetation on them is less 
than it is in the desert between Suez and 
Cairo, in Egypt. Nevertheless, these high, 
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KioHA vmca c®mu. 


stoHIo legions are iuhabited by uumeiH>ua 
herds of large quodrupeds ; aod> beeides those 
"already mentioned, numm'ous^speeios of wild 
sheep, antelopes, and a few canine animals, 
chiedy wolves, as Veil as hares, am abund- 
ant. The herbivorous animals find here their 
food only by travelling daily over viist tracts 
of laud, as there are only a few fertile spots, 
the greater part being completely iMirrcn. 
The great scarcity of vegetation, particularly 
the entire absence of mosses and lichens, lias 
a very different effect, though an indirect one, 
on tlie occurrence of birds. Those small 
plunt.‘<i'}ire the chief .nhodes of insects : the 
want of mossos and lichens, coinciding with 
a total absence of humus, limits, therefore, 

10 its minimum, the occuiTeuco of insects, the 
exclusive fmid of small birds in all extremely 
elevated parts of the globe, where grains are 
no more found. They iiulecd met, travelling 
twenty consecutive ilnys between heights of 
HjOOO to 18,200 feet, only with three indi- 
viduals belonging to a species of Fringilla,, 
but occasionally a few large carnivorous 
bird>, as vulliiros, were met with. Major 
Hay sent a kiang to the ZiKilogical Society 
of London, lie mentions (hat the mares are 
highly (‘steeined hy the Tilietans for brecil- 
ing with flu* tliorougli-lired Chinese stallion, 
the prodiici* being a liorse with gr(*at powers 
<»f endniance and which, on this account, are 
much in r('<jn<‘s( liy (he Zliakpa, a race of 
hill rohheis who inhabit (he nionntains. TJie 
kiang ace ahnndanf near (he Pangong Tso, 
and between Chnsal and Hanle. They roam 

011 pinin'- 1 4, ()()() to I. '1, 000 alxive the sea. 
'riu!}' are shy. Sei* Clorkhar, India. 

KIANG, licior. A fortilied city. 

KIANG-KIILN, Kiang-tmig, sec Shan. 

KIAONG, lliJKM. The monastery Iiouse 
of the Phongi, or buddhist priests or monks. 

KIAO-VOII, the Chinese ehristiaus call 
tlieinscives by this name. — /fwe, C/twese 
Empire, Vo}, i. p. 232. 

KIAR, Hixd. Capparis spiuosa. 

KIAT, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KIAT, Bur.m. The tieal, a piece of .silver 
money, weighing 10 dwts. 10| grains.— 
moniVs Diet. 

KIAYN ofArracaii, inhaliit the mountains 
of Yumah, which separate Arracan from Ava. 
These people, upon the skirts of the moun- 
tains, are subject to the Burmese ; but, in the 
less accessible di.'stiicts, have preserved their 
independence.— Co/e. Myth. Hmd,, p. ^26, 
See Khyen, India. 

KIAYIT, a pass in China. The great high 
way, between Pekin and Kurope, has from 
time immemorial been (he caravan tract from 
the western end of the great wal) across the 
desert of Gobi. The route issues from the 
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western end of the great wall, and moving 
through the Kiayo pass, has to traverse N. 
W., 500 miles of a desolate sand tract to 
reach the city of Kharoil. At this town tJio 
road bifurcates, the upper hroiich leading 
through Baykul Urumchi ; and Kurkui‘'*t]su 
into Dzungaria ; tho lower through Pijan, 
Turfau, Karnshar, and Kuchu to Aksa iu 
Eastern Tmkistnii. WJiilo Chineso rule pre- 
vailed, Dzungaria and Eastern Turkestan 
formed the province of Hi. 

KIBABEH, or Cabab-ehiui, Pi?rs. Cubebs. 

KIBITKA, a tent made of felt, called in 
Russia ifourta or Kibiika, is in Mongol called 
glier ; several tents together, forming a kind 
of village or station, arc called ourto. Oulous, 
or olos, sigiiities in Mongol, empire, people ; 
Ordo, a chateau, or imperial palace. — Tiw- 
kowskVs Journey to Pekin, Vol, i, p, 12. 

KIBLAH, Ar. Signifies point of odoratiou, 
and is usually applied to the kanba or holy 
edifice of the maliomedans, situated iu the 
bait-ullali or temple of Mecen. All Eastern 
sects appear to have had .some Kiblah, or holy 
point, to which the face was to be turned 
during prayer. The Jew looked towards Je- 
rusalem. The Sabacan, necording to some, to 
(be north star, or, according to otliers, towards 
that part of the heavens in which tho sun rises, 
or towards the meridian, and tho Magian to 
the rising sun. Aceordiiig to tho Veda, brah- 
miu.s should direct their prayers to the east* 
The early eheistians chose tho east ; MaJio- 
mod, who recognised tho general custom, and 
found it necessary to adhere to it, appointed * 
the holy Kuaba of Mecca to be the Kiblah of 
his disciples. Kiblah is, also, a respectful 
term in common use in India by mahomedan 
cbilJmi towards their parents, or inferiors 
towards superiors, and iu tin’s case means tho 
source of honor and esteem. One of the titles 
of the king of Persia is Kiblah-i-alam, point 
of the world’.s adoration. — Tavernier ; Lay* 
anVs Nineveh, Vo}, i, pp, 300-1, quoting 
Hyde's lie It g. Vet. Persar., 8 ; Prideam 
Connect., i, pp. 3 and 7. 

KIBLAII-I-ALAM, Araho-Pers. Asy- 
lum of the world, in letter-writing, is an 
expre.s.sion of rc.spcct in mahomedan countries 
from dependents to tlicir iiia.sters, children to 
parents, or servants to a prince, implying 
towards whom all the world turns with vene- 
ration.— Travels, Vol. iii, p. 133.. 

KIBR, or Kabr, Hind. A kind of wheat 
of Lahore, uncommon and not good. 

KIBIUT, also Cholok, Arab. Sulphur. 

KICHAKAI, Singh., or Bongu veduru, 
Tel. Bambusa arundinacea, WHld* Bamboo. 

KI-CHAN, see Koui)g*kouan. 

KICHA VIRIGl CHETTU, Tbl. Cor- 
dia latifolia, R , Vol. i, p. 588. 
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KIEP-PJBP. 


XIFBl. 


KICHCHILI CHETTU or Narija cbettu, 
Tel. Citrus aurautitim, L. Kichiii*pao(la, 
Kichili-palam or Cholluugi-pulum, Tam. The 
orange. 

KICiriLI-GADDA, Tel. Curcuma zedo- 
aria, Rose. 

KlCIIllRI, generally a mixture of lentils 
and rice, with clarified butter poured over it. 
This lias become common in El Hejaz as well 
as at Suez, under the name of ICl Kajari, a 
corruption, which denotes its foreign origin, 
and renders its name pronoiinccablo to Arabs. 
^Burton's Filtfiimage to MeccMh^ Vol. i, 
p. 269. 

KICIIORION, Git. Cichorium intybus, 
Lifin. 

KIDAII, see India, Kedali, Qcdah, Seraang. 
KIDANG, Malay. Styloceros muntjak, 
H. Smith, The Kidang of the Javanese, is 
the Cervulus vaginalis, Bodd.f Gray. See 
Kojaug. 

KID ARK ANT A, in lat. 31* 1' 4", long. 
78* 9' 4". In Garhwal a peak commanding a 
fine view, in the ridge between the Tons and 
the«tamua. The base of the stone pillar there 
is 12,430 feet above the sea. The top of the 
highest peak is 12, *5 1 8 feet according to the 
Grand Trig. Survey, ami is 1 2,689 feet ac- 
cording to Herbert and Ilodg.son. The upper 
limit of conifers is 10,700 feet. The upper, 
limit of oaks on the soiUhern slope.sof Kidnr- 
kanta towards Aur is 1 1, bl2 feet — Ad. SchL, 
Gr, Tr. Sur. Sec Ke<l;«rkant:i. 

KIDARNATII, in lat. 30M.V, long. 79“ i 
4", in Garhwal, on the riglit hunk of (he 
Mandagni, near its origin. 'I'he entrama* to 
thehindoo temple is 1 1,79 1 feet, Hob.^ Scftf.f 
or li,75-3 feet, ./. /!., 66. The ui»per limif of 
trees in the Mandagni valley, behiw Kidar- 
iiath is 11,020 feel. The lower end of (he 
Kidaraath glacier, and origin of the Mau- 
dagrti is 12,372 feet. The confluemte of (he 
first glacier on the right .side within the main 
Kidarnuth glacier is 13,658 feet. The junc- 
tion of the three iirine.ipal branches of the 
Kidaruath glacier is 15,149 feet. The small 
glacier lake, right >iile of (lie Kidaruath 
glacier is 13,349 feel, Rob.j Sch/. See Kc- 
ilarnat’h* 

KIDDAII, Heb. Cas.^^ia bark. 

KIDDER, a name of Khizr. 

KIDI-TSAI, Chin. Mustard seed. 
KIE-CIIHA, see Kha-cluin-yul. 

* KIEF in Morocco. Dried flowers of Can- 
nabis sativa. 

KIE-KIA-SSE, see Kedah. 

KIEN, see Kirghis. 

KIEN-LONG, sec Kalka, 

KIENRUSS, Ger. Lamp black, 
KIEP-DEP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 
rcseiubling Kha boniig. 
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KIEP-MAUP. In Amherst, a superior 
timber employed for oa^*t-wheel spokes, h*ee 
from attacks of insects ; the tree is said to 
have an edible fruit. 

KIEP-YO, In Amherst, a heavy, good 
wood, but small ; used for hou&e*posts and 
rafters. 

KIERP, Bkng. Carallia lucida, Boxb. 

KIEVV ? Diospyros melanoxylou. 

KIFRI. Near this town, in the puss 
through which the Ak-Sii penetrates to the 
plains is u naphtha pit. The hills are about a 
mile S. E. of the town of Tuzkurmatti close to 
the gypseous hills of Kifri and, being in the 
bed of the torrent, is sometimes overflowed 
by it, and, for a time, spoilt. The pit is about 
fifteen feet deep, and, to the height of ten feet 
filled with water, on the surface of whiefi 
black oil of naphtha floats, small air-bubbles 
continually rising to the surface. They skim 
off the naphtha, and ladle out the water into 
a channel, which distributes it into a set of 
oblong, shallow, compartments, made in the 
gravel, where they idlow it to crystallize, 
when it becomes very good salt, of u fine, 
white, brilliant grain, without any intermix- 
ture of biticniess. Oicat quantities of this 
are exported into lvln•di^tall : and it. is worth 
annually about 20,000 jiiasire.'*. Tlio oil of 
naphtha is the property of (h(‘ village. Part 
of it is <*onsnmod by (lie manzil khaneh, or 
.-■ohl for its suppoit, and part for rc4igious 
e-itahlishmciit-^^, &c. About two jai>, eacJi 
containing t>ix oka, or one Bagdad liatman, 
of na[)htha, may he skiinnu'd from this well 
in twenty-four hours. The .spring is at the 
bottom of tin; pit or well, and once a year they 
ch‘aim<* the well, on whicli occ.’ision the whole 
village turn.-, out, victuak are dislrihiited to 
all (h(; poor, and >.*icri(i(*i's of sheep are made 
to (lu) sound of <lrnms and oboe, in order to 
in‘'nre the good flowing of the spring ag.ain — 
a ceremony, in .all probalnllly, dei ived iVom re- 
mote anticpiity. The principal naphllia springs 
are, however, in the hilU, a considerahle dis- 
tance south of thi>, towaids Kifri. They are 
five or six in number, and are mucli more 
productive than (his pit, ])iir no .salt is found 
there. Indeed, it is probalde that naphtha 
may he fouml in almost any part of this chain. 
Near the naplitlia pit in the hills are alum 
(zak or .slieb) ami clialk (tebesir), of a very 
tine, close, wliite, grain, but the natives make 
no u.se of thc.se production.'^. An earth, also, i? 
found, which they employ to give an acid 
flavour to some of their dishes, no doubt it is 
vitriolic. Sulphur is also found, and is used 
by the peasants to cure the itch in their cattle 
and themselves. — Rich's Residence in Koor^ 
distan, Vol. i, pp. 27-9. See Kara-Oghlan, 
Kerkook, Kirkook. 
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kruoluipi. 

KIGOGOy see Somal, BeeiMts-soroal 

KiHBEM, see Ariao. 

KIHRI, Hind. Spima lindleyana. 

KIJANG, or tlie roe, as it is commonly 
called by Europeans, iu Borneo, is the Ccr- 
VU8 muntjac, an elegant auimai, the points 
of the horns of whicli are turned forwards ; 
it is of a li^ht brown colour, about the size 
of the antelope, which, with the exception 
of the horns, it resembles in general appear* 
ance. The Kijung of the Sumadaus, is, also, 
the Cervulus vaginalis. — Bodd.^ Oray^ Low's 
Sarawak^ p. 76, See Kidaiig. 

KIKUEL an oil, from the seeds of Salva- 
dor persica, imported into Bombay from 
Gujerat, for local consumption. — Simmond's 
Qict. 

KIKAB, Hind. Acacia leucophloca, Va- 
chellia fariiesciana, Wilayiti kikar is A. ara- 
bica var. cupressiforniis. Kikar-Goixl is the 
gum of Vachellia furuesiana. Kikar Safed, 
Acacia cinerea and Acacia feiTuginea. 

KIKKARI, Hind. Acacia cburnca,* A. 
jacqueraontii, Mimcsa rubicaulis. 

KIKHI or Karkui, Hind, of Kagbun, 
Spinca lindleyana, S. hypolcuca, and S. 
callosa. 

KIKKASA GADDI, Tkl. Amphidonax 
karka, Lind-y R. i, 347. 

KIL, see Klniki. 

KILLA, Hi.vd. a fort, Kihnlar, Hind. 
The governor or coininandant of a fort. 

KILAH or Kda, Duk. Musa .‘<apien- 
tuni ; the plantain or banana. 

KILAID-US-SIIAM, Arau. Stone.s of 
the yellow date, strung on twine and worn 
as necklaces by the Hodeilah Arabs. — 
IlaniiltoH's Sc/tai. 

KILAl/, also Kilar, Hind,, towards the 
Dhauladar range in Chaniba and on the llavi, 
is the (yVdrns dcodara, Himalayan cedar or 
deodar. 

KILA-NKLLI, Tam. Pliyllunthus niruri,/^. 

KILAR, Hind., Panoi, Potliergilla iiivolu- 
cruta, al>o Parolia ja<'qneni()iiti.‘ina. 

KILAV\’’A, Hind. Wrigljtea moHissiraa. 

KILDARO, ll/iff’de. l*andaiius odora- 
tissimns. 

KILE, Malkai.. Cari.vsa carandas. 

KILEI, IIiMAL. Ce(Iru.*.ileodariis, Lambert. 

KILGIITCII, Hind. Ca?salpinia sepiaria? 

KILGUT-CH, Hind. Guilundina boudu- 
cella. 

Katkaranja, I Bezoari nut. 

Katkuleja. 1 

The very bitter seed is used very generally 

as a tonic, febrifuge and deob.struent ; at 

Ajmeer, natives suppose the seed will cure a 
scorpion sting.— Gc«. Med, Top., p. 143. 

KILI, Hind. Khel or Kheyl. A clan. 
EILIGH^LIPl, — Crotalaria verrucosa. 
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XILPATTAR JOXJUU, 

KILIK, Hi^id. Culm of saccharom semi- 
decumbens. 

KILI-KATR, Muddikpor or Kotaboo. To 
this migratory people who dwell in the south* 
ern Mahratta country, there have been given 
many names, but Kubigira or Ferryman, Koli 
and Barkur, are the terms most usually em*! 
ployed, but Muddikpor is the designation 
they apply to themselves. They are generally 
tall and powerful men, with nii olive yellow 
complexion, and are now very numerous 
throughout that .part of India ; they guy that,, 
their original locality was the village of Tali* 
cot near the town of Sorapoor, and that how- 
ever far they have dispersed, all classes con- 
tinue to speak the Mahrati tongue, though it 
is requisite they should obtain likewise a 
knowledge of the language of tlie countries in 
which they wander to enable them to gain a 
I livelihood. They are waiulering minstrels. 

KILIMI, Rus. Carpels. 

KILIOORUM BARK. 

Darshislian, Ar. Siigtindi, Sans. 

■ Patanni lodo, Duk. Kiliurnin puttiil, Tam. 

Kaiyphul, IDnu. 

A white, sliglitly aromatic, jileasant tasted 
bark, found iu many Inditiu bnzaur.s. It is 
held in high estimation by tlie native practi- 
tioners for its stomachic ({iialities, and bears a 
.strong resemblance in if.« external afipcaranco 
to the Canella Alba, but is not nearly so warm 
or pungent. In Ainslie’s tirneilio botanical 
numo of tlie tree from wbieh it is obtained, had 
not hern aseertained. — Ains.Mnt Mcd.,p, 83. 

KILLA H, see Iinlia. 

KILLAILNUN, see Kalinnk. 

KILLAR, Hind, Viburnum foelens. 

KILLA R, of lIiMAi.. Cedrus dcodara, 
Lambert, also Pairotiii jiiequcinontiana. 

KILL A HI ? Maiir. A tribe of migratory 
sliepberd.s, between tlie Tapti and Tunibudra 
ri vers. — Wilsoji's G lossary. 

KILMICH, Hind. Viburnum feetens, 
Richhabi kilmich, is Viburnum cotinifoliura. 

KILON, also Kiloug, Hind. Quercus 
dilutata. 

KILOR, Ma l i V . Hyporanthera moringa. 

KILPATRICK, Major, a bravo intelligent 
officer of tlie K. I. (-ompany in ilie time of 
Lord Clive. In May I7»H he served in the 
fight of Volcondah. In November he marched 
with a detachment to relievo Clive at Arcot* 
On tire 7th Augu.st 1753 he lead the attack 
at Sugar-Loaf-hill at Tri chi nopoly, and was 
desperately wounded. He was frequently 
engaged in the various parts of the country. 
He died in October 1757, in command of the 
Bengal troops and Member of Council at that 
Presidency. 

KILPATTAR KILLU, Hind, Acer cuU 
tratum. 
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KIMEDY. 


KHIU. 

IKlTiS Ar. Calcis carbouaft. ; atlilicted to the Mcriah, or sacriiice of hunian 

KILU IIiNu. of Salt Rnoge, Cham^erops j beings,— to the earth-goddess and, ever since 
ritchiaiitt! ^ the British government have made couii- 

KIMEDY, a hill tract occupying the { iiuQus effects to suppress this nte« Since 1S57, 
western border of the Gunjam country. TtitheKliond of Kimedy have been surging up, 
contains the three ancient zemindars of Furlah from time to time, the true reasons for which 
Kimedy, Pedda Kimedy, (or Vizianuggur) areuotknown,tliough the reasons put forward 
and Chinna Kimedy, (or Pratabghcrry). are their hope of renewing the Sleriah. A 
Kimedy had been long subject to the family recent insurrection (1858j was neither aided 
of Narrain Das, doscende»l from the rajah of nor led by the Khond, the principal actor iu 
.laggnnaut, w’lio was formerly sovereign over ■ the alFair was a man named Danda Sina, of 
these countries, and whose sons are said to > Garijah Goomah, a village occupied by the 
have separated on their father’s nominating a | tribe called Sowrah. This tribe of savages, 
natural son to the succession. Moving south- 1 armed with bows and arrows and battle axes, 
ward with a numerous train, one son con- j occupies the billy tract wliich extends from 
quered uiul established himself iu Kimedy, j Purlu Kimedy to Berhnm pore in Ganjam. It 
as another brotlier did at the same time j is bounded on the cast by the narrow belt 
at Vizianuggur in the Itchapoor country, which separates the hill tracts from the sea, 
The succession was hereditary and their people and on the west by the Khond clans of Chinna 
regarded them as the offspring of a <leit.y. Kimedy and Jiwpore. The Sowrah are 
Kimedy is surrounded by mountains, the helieved to he ahorigincs, but in Iiabits and 
valleys extensive and very fertile, having harljurism they bear a strong resemblance to 
every advantage of tanks, rivers and ubnndant | tlie Khond. Danda Sina bad, sometime before, 
devv8,but the climate is so extremely unhealthy j been apprehended by the anlhorities of Gan- 
that it proves fatal to most strangers who jam, ona charge of dacoity. lie was convicted 
reside there during or after the rainy season. ; ami sentenced, but the sinitenco required con- 
It is bounded on the eint by Purlah and firmation, and in the interim be contrived (o 
Teckclly, on tin* north by the lofty hills of 1 effect his escape. Flying to his own village, 
the Sowrah people, on tlie west by those of I he collected a largo l)ody of his clansmen, and 
Palcoiidah and Courpaum, and on the south j with 10,000 followers attacked the manager 
by the Cliicacolo havely. The greatest length ' of Purla Kimedy. Seven persons were killed 
from cast to west is about 25 coss, and from | upon the spot, and 1 bough the manager 
north to south 18 coss, iueludiug the ranges; escaped, the whole country was immediately 
of hills that intersect in some parts and arc its | in a slate of excitement. Tlio Sowrah had 
boundaries in others. It is generally believed ' ])reviously ))C(in irritated by the execution of 
there are mines of gold in the country north- i two of their mim))er for murdering the head- 
oast from Kimedy, called Mohaindramallay, 1 man of a village, and had openly threatened 
as some of the finest sorts of that metal is i vengeance for their di*alhs. An old device 
brought from thence and is proba’oly picked ' also was employed to stimulate them to action, 
Up in the torrents that come fr«>m the moiin- , and give atlditional colu'rence to the move- 
tains, but on tills subject the people arc ! inent. As in the Sonthal rebellion, an avatar 
extremely secret, pretending to have a \ ilcscended, though he was not, it is true, iu 
method of purifying the gold that comes I the shape either of a curt wheel or of a piece 
to them from the low countries. To deter ' of paper. The Sowrah appear to bo advanced 
any from going iu search of these mines, they beyond that point in theology, and their idol 
relate dreadful tales of the dangers sur- was a little brazen image. But in all other re- 
roundiug a mountain far inland which con- 1 spccts the device was identical with that em- 
tains a water that transmutes all metals into ployed among the Sontliul. The avatar issued 
gold. Kimedy is peopled by the Khond, who commands, the aedive leader is solo interpre- 
up to the middle of the niuetcenth century ter of them, and the commands authorise 
had been repeatedly in rebellion. The hilly armed resistance to regular authority. The 
tracts of India, from Moorshedabad do\yn to Kimedy country is one of the most difficult 
Ganjam, and southwards on the skirts and in iu tlio world, a liilly tract covered with a 
the valleys of the mountains as far as Cape jungle as deadly to sepoys as the lowest 
Comorin, are peopled by hundreds of small swamp iu tho Sonthal pergunuahs. The 
tribes, who form amongst themselves indepen- British were totally iu the dark as to the 
' dent nations, who have not yet felt tho effects i objects or extent of the rising. There was 
of civilization and, as with the Sonthal, tho ! no evidence of any substantial genei-al dis- 
Sauriah and tho Khond, occasionally rise in j tress, or of any substantial cause for irrita- 
open robolliou against the British power. It tiou. — Oram's Report on Kimedy, p. 5. 
became known iu 1833, that the Khond were » KIM I A, Arab., Perb., Hind. Chemistry ; 
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KlOTiCHT. 

but-y among the eastern nations, this has 
always been considered as closely connected 
with, or indeed as fomiog a part of, the 
search for the philosophers* stone, and of 
the art of luagic, supposed to be the con- 
stant and favourite study of Indian sages, j 
euclianters who are much di'caded in Persia. , 
With the Arabic prelix al, we have the: 
European word Alchemy. ! 

KIMIS, a fermented beverage in use 1 
amongst the noinade Tartars. | 

KIMKHAB, silk brocade, worked in gold ■ 
and silver flowers. Tlie costly and superb j 
fabrics of cloths of gold and silver or the Kim- 
khab,and the classes of washing satins orMii.sli- 
roo and Hemroo, even if P^uropean skill could 
imitate them by tlio hand-loom, it would bo 
impossible to obtain the gold and silver thread 
unless it were imported from India. The 
native mode of making this thread is known, 
hut the result achieved by the Imlian work-j 
man is simply the eflect of skilful delicate' 
manipulation. Tlie gold and silver cloths, or 
the kiinkliah, arc used for stale dresses and 
trousers, the latter by men ami women ; ami 
ladies of rank usually possess petticoats or 
skirts of the.-c gorgeous fabrics. Mnsliroo 
and Hemroo are m>t usetl for tunics, l)iit for 
men’s ami women’s trousers, uml women’s 
skirts ; ns aU(» for covering bedding and pil- 
lows ; they are \ery f'liong ami durable 
fahnes, wa^h well, ami p»(‘s(‘rve their eolonr 
however long worn or roughly n>e(l ; hut they 
can hardly he compared with Knglish satins,, 
whidli, however, if more d(dieato in colour' 
and texhire, are unfilled for the purposes to 
which tin*. Indian fahries are applied. For 
(‘xample, a lalinda or dressing gown mad<* i 
in IS42, of scarlet innshroo was washed over! 
and over again, ami suhjeeted to all kinds' 
of rough nsige ; yet iho satin is still iinfruy-' 
ed, and tin? colour and glo>s as bright as ever. i 
’fhe kiiukhab or loom-nia<lo lahries oi silk ami | 
with gobl and silver wire, although only 
(Mnployed in India as articles for personal 
wear, might la; nsial in Brilain for covering 
chairs, c<iuches, &e. 

KIMLKFA, see Kmiawar. 

KlMLlJ, IIiM). UdiiiM wodier. 

KIMPIIRIJSII A, in himloo, the celestial 
musicians. 

KIxMRI, Hind. Hens earicoides. 

KIMSANA, Hind. A kind of bronze 
leather of Kashmir and Peshawar. 

KIMSUKAMU, Sansc., or Moduga cliet- 
tu, Butea froiidosa, R. 

KIMU, Hind, of Kangra, Morns serrate. 

KIMUKA, Sansc., orBomma kachchiku, 
Costus speciosus, Sot. 

KIMUKHT, Turquoise green leather, 
made at Yarkand and at Bareilly, much used 
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KIKDIB BlULIilSKOH. 

in Kabul and Peshawar, It looks like sha- 
green, is used for making native shoes, and 
also for sword scabbards. About 2,000 Bs, 
worth is annually exported from Bareilly to 
Delhi and other places. 

KINA BALOW, a mountain near Bawang, 
in Borneo, estimated between 13,000 and 
14,000 feet in elevation, properly Kiui-batlu, 
the Chinese widow. Tlio interior of Borneo 
is still almost unknown. The existence of 
lofty ranges of mountains in the centre is 
undoubted ; and in the north-west so far as 
the country was penetrated by Mr. Spencer 
St. John, in 18o8, the whole was found to be 
mountainous, each range becoming more 
lofty as he approached the interior, but pre- 
senting one uniform aspect of jungle covering 
hill and valley wlicn looking from the sum- 
mit of the great mountain Kina Balu, in the 
north-cast of Borneo, towards the interior in a 
southerly direction, Mr. St. John obtained a 
di.stnnt view of a mounlain peak which he 
1 supposes to ho very consi(lcral)ly higher than 
I tluj one on which he stood, ami to bo situated 
■ very nearly in the centre of the island. The 
1 laud on all sides gradually slopes towards the 
i coa.st.. Borneo may be said to bear the same 
relation to Kaslcrn India tlint the continent 
of America lias borne to Europe, being a 
region in which tribes inhabiting the remoter 
East have occasional ly tbnnd a refuge from 
religions pcr-sccntion and from the pressure of 
a supcrahumlant population — Jour. Ind. Arch, 
So(*' Kini-ballii, .Amhong, Borneo, Kynn. 
KlNANd, Mai.av. Sn I phnret of antimony, 
KIN.AUEE, a stream in the Jubbul poor 
disrrict. 

KINAR-KA-BM, Hind. Seeds or stone 
of Zizyphus jnjnbn. 

KINCniXfillNTlA, rorly-five miles dis- 
tant from Darjeeling, is the prominent object, 
rising 21,000 feet aliovc the level of the ob- 
server, out of a sen of intervening wooded 
hills ; whilst, on a lim; with its snows, tho 
eye descemh lielow the horizon, to a narrow 
gulf 7,0(K) f(‘et deej) in tho mountains, where 
tlie Great Rungeet river, white with foam, 

; threads a tnqiical forest with a silver lino.— 
j Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. i, p. 122. See 
. Mount Everest. 

! KINDERS LEY, ,1. R., a member of tho 
I Madras Civil Service, author of a Manual of 
tlic Law of Evidence of tho Aladrns Provinces. 

KINDLE BELLEROM, Tam. A wood 
of Malabar and Cuiinra resembles the Angely 
wood of Cochin and Ceylon. The Company’s 
crni.scr, Aurora, wb.s built, by way of expe- 
riment, of tlii.s Kindle wood, it was procured 
from tho forests in the north of Mnlabar ; 
and it appeared to answer its purpose.— 
Efh/Ci Forests of Mnlahnr and Canara. 
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KltrjIK. 


KINE, see Lakshmi. 
KINEH-KA-OOND, Hind. 
KING, Eno. 


Galbanum ? 


Malik, Arab, 

lioi, !•'«• 

Kao, niNi». 

Kajali, ,« 

Nawal), 


Padshal), Hind., Pebs. 
Shah, „ „ 

Kei, PoKT., Span. 
Sultan, Arab., Turk. 


KING, Chin. An imperial capital, as in 
Peking, Nanking ; Tii, Chinese, is a court or 
imperial residence, as Tai-tu, Shungtu ; Fu, 
Chinese, is a city of the first class, or rather 
the department of which it is the head ; 
Cheu, a city of the second class, or the dis- 
trict of which it is the head. — Yule Cathay^ 
Vol. ii, p, 262. 

KINGAKO, Hind. Flacourtia sepiaria. 

KING ORAliS of Achin. 

Ikan-mimi, Jav. | Mol-moi, Achin. 

Two of these crabs join thenisclve.s toge- 
ther by their undersurfaces and finis united 
burrow in the sand. Tliey arc eaten by the 
Chinese and Javanese . — UennetCs IVimder- 
ingSf Vol. i, p. 401 . 

KING-CROW, DIcrurns macroeercus is 
often seen on the backs of cattle : it is also 
called the Kotwal. 

KING-FISH, rolyricmns se!e, Ihic/,. 

P. plebius, Brouss. j P. gelatinosu.s, McClell. 

P. liueatus, Laeep. | 


Ka-tha, Burm., (tlio ( Lukway, Akkakan. 
young), O'Rilef/. | 

Polynemus sele, is found from Calcutta lo 
Otabeitc. It produces isinglass of the best 
quality, and Mr. O’Rihiy estiiriiited that two 
thousand pounds might be obtained annually 
off Amherst alone. Its sounds are a constant 
article of traffic among the Chine.‘<e. The 
largest sounds were exported from Rangoon, 
and they sell in Tenasserim at about half a j ij^hind, and Long 
rupee a pound. About ten thousand of the 1 tween King islan 


numerous in India, one as small as the common 
English king-ffsher, another as big as a jay, and 
two others very little less. They live on fry of 
small fish, but their bright plumage is their 
ruiif, for it is saleable, and a class of men make 
their living by capturing them. In solitaiy 
places, where no sound breaks the silence . 
except the gurgle of the river as it sweeps 
rouml the rocks, the lonely king-fisher, an 
emblem of vigilance and patience, sits upon 
an overhanging branch, his turquoise plumage 
hardly les.s intense in its lustre than the deep 
blue of the sky above him ; and so intent 
is ids watch upon tlie passing fish, that 
intrusion fails to scare 1dm from his post. 
The common king-fisher, (Alcedo benga- 
lensi.s, Gmel.)^ the lilack ami white specie* 
(Cerylft rudis), and the Indian king-fishcr 
(Halcyon fnsitiis, are often observed. 

The first is common in i i(n*-fiel(ls, streams, 
and river banks ; the two latter are not so 
plentiful ; th(3 Indian king-fishcr is a tenant 
of gardens and pools ; the large lilack and 
white king-fisher is the Ccryle guttata. 
Bird’s feathers, from the cramjs and king- 
fishers, form a eonsideralilc article of trade 
ill soutth-eastern Asia, the fenihers of a large, 
green king-fishcr, are ox{>ort(*d fi’om Madras, 
one lac at a time, lo Singapore, to be used 
by the Malays. Javanese and Chinese. They 
sell thei*e at 200 per cent, profit. — TennenCs 
Sket. Nat. Histy />. 249 ; iVallae.c's Eastern 
Arcldpehiffo ; \dnins. See Kcatliors. 

KING II ENA, Can. Cocos nneifera, Linn. 
Cocoannt palm. 

KING I, Hind. Llrtica heteropliylia. 

KING ISLAND, of eonsidm’aitle size, lies 
off* the eatrnnee of the TenaN^erim river ; to 
its north is a smaller island ealhsl Iron 
island, lies E by S. Bc- 
and Plantain island is a 


fish, largo and small, arc taken uimually in j bay, nffiirding shelter for sinps. 

Arracan, and the sounds sell there for about i KING KHAK, Hind. Arh'rnisia elegans. 


a third of a rupee per pound to the Chinese, j 
who export them to Penang, where they are 
said to bring more than a rupee a pound. 


KING-KHIAO, (liii.v. Moans, literally, 
luminous religion. A Russian scholar render- 
ed these two Chinese (dmra<;t(*rs most errone- 


Speciraens^ prepared in India for the Euro- j ously as orthodox religion.— // hc.,Fo/. i, ».51. 


pean market were complained of, “ as 
being too thick, if intended to come into 
competition with the superior varieties of 
Russian isinglass. The first quantities .sent 
from India brought only l5. 7J, others have 
been sold for 3^., and a few samples have 
been valued at djr. per pound .” — McClellandy 
Mason. 

KING-FISHER, a bird of the family Hal- 
cyonideSy of which there are several species in 
the East Indies, The Tanysiptcra nais, of 
Amboyna, is the racquet-tailed king-fishcr, 
and is one of the moat singular and beautiful 
of tliat beautiful family. King-fishers are 
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KINGSHOOKHA, Beng. Butea fron- 
<losn. 

KING WILLIAM ISLAND, in Dampier 
Strait, lies S. of Gnmen. 

KJNI BALLU, moaning the Chinese 
widow, is the name of the highest mountain 
in Borneo. See Kina Balow, 

KINJALK.AMIJ, Sans., or Naga kesara 
chettu, Tel. Mesua roxburghii. — Wight's 
III, Vol. i, p. 127. 

KINJI, Hind., of Hazara, the Himalayan 
nettle. 

KINJIK, Hind. A kind of small pista- 
chio nut. 
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. KINJUL, Mahb. Termiaalw feraofAastraHa. Thejaio^ofOkaPtem^^^^^^ 

Faataptara paoiculata. erinaceue, aud that of tho Eucalyptus rosiuH 

KlN.L£-SUNG,cM»|ipfthefliiest trees seen fera, have much the same properties as the 
by» and quite new t 0 | Mr.Foi'tunei was a beau- catechu and have been proposed to be used 
tiful species of cedar or larch, which Dr. io dyeing green. Although the colour of 
Liudley, to whom he sent specimens called kino is a deep-red, it has the j^wer of 
Abies kiempferi. It is culled by the Chinese, communicating a green colour to the salto of 
theEiu-le-suugorGoldeu Fine, probably from iron. But the true gum kino is obtained 
the rich yellow appearance which the ripened from the Pterocarpus mai-supium which 
leaves and cones assume in the autumn, yields on incision a large quantity of blood^ 
Their stems were fully live feet in circum- red juice. Though the juice of P. indieus, , 
ference, two feet from the ground, and cam- P. VVuIlichii and oi‘ P. dalhorgioides are said 
ed this size with a sliglit dimitiutiou, to a to he also dried and exported under the name 
height of 50 feet, that being the height of of kino, ami the articles sold as kino arepro- 
the lower branches. The total height was duced trom trees of four diifercut families of 
estimated about 120 or 130 feet. The plants, ami eomo from many opposite parts of 
stems were perfectly struight throughout, the the world, it is probable that the properties on 
branches symmetrical, slightly inclined to which their value depends are of a j^eneral 
the horizontal form, and having the appear- nature, and therefore that P. dalbergioides, 
ance of something between the cedar and equally witli P. marsupium, afiords the gum 
larch. The long hrauchlees stems were, no kino of India, and this opinion is also enter- 
doubt, the result of tlieir growing close logo- tuined by others. P. dalbergioides is found 
ther and thickly surrounded with other trees, in the northern parts ol’ the Pegu province 
for he aftcrwa.id.': saw a single specimen in the Promo district chieliy in the vicinity 
growing by itself on a mountain side at a much of towns and inhabited places rarely in the 
higher elevation, whose lower branches almost forests. The kino ol Botany Buy and Van 
touched the ground. He procured a large Diemen’s land is tlie jiroduce of the Iron Bark 
supply its of curious cones which were sent tree,Eucalyptusresinilerii.This tree sometimes 
to England in the winter of 1853.— yields, on incision, 60 gallons of juice. Kino 
amou(j the Chi.y pp. 266, 274-5. is imported in boxes. A sub.stauce chiefly used 

KINNAB, Arab. Hemp. Cannabis sa- a.s east Indian kino, is said to be an extract 
tiva. formed by inspi.ssating a decoction of the 

KINNABIS, YuNA.Ni. Cannabis sativa, ' braiichc.M and twigs of the gambier plant. 
Liun.y Roxb.y Rheede. Vauqueliu analysed it, and found it to 

KINNAMOMU M of Herodotus cimmmoii. consist of, (unniu and peculiar extractive 
KINNAMOX, IIkh. (Miinumon, Cassia matter, 75 ; red gum, 24 ; insoluble mat- 
bark. ter, 1. Tlie east Ijidiipi kino, imported 

KIXX ABA, in hiudooiaiu, heavenly choris- from Bombay and Tell icherry, is the pro-- 
ters. duce of Ptorocurpus marsupiurn, a lofty, 

KINNAUEE, lli.Ni). Broad gold or silver broad-spreading, forest tree, whicli blosBoms 
lace. in October and November. The bark is of 

KINNAllA, Sans. From king, what, and a greyish color, and i.s upwards of half au 
iiura, a man. inch in thickness ou the trunk. When cut, 

KINNAYRI ? al.so Churay-kui ? Cucurbita a blood-red juice speedily exudes and trickles 
lagenuria. down ; it soon thickcjis, and becomes hard iu 

KINNEH, Arab., Pkks. Gulbauum offi- the course of lifteeii or sixteen hours. The 
ciualis ; Galbamim, uhso mastic. gum is extracted in the seusonsg^hen the 

KINNOLI, Tur. Pistacia leutiscus. tree is in blossom, by making longitudinal 
KINNU, HiNii. Diospyros tomeutosa. incisions iu the bark round the trunk, so as 
KINNUB, Arab. Cannabis sativa. Hemp, to lot the gum ooze down a broad leaf, placed 
KINNUP, or Hiunup, Dut. Hemp. ^ receiver. When the recei- 

ver is tilled it is removed The gum is dned 
in the sun until it crumbles, and then filled 
Sr'k”^«!Kiiu,Hi»D “ ''®'‘ expoftation- Another 
Chino, It. species, Pterocarpus eriuaceus, a tree 40 to 

Tamble-hoao, Tam. 50 feet in height, a native of the woods of 
Kino is a product of tho Pterocarpus the Gambia and Senegal, furnishes kino, but 
marsupiurn of India, Linn, ; P. eriuaceus, none is collected in or exported from Afiica. 
Poirot of Senegambia ; tho P. Wallichii and Butea froudosa, or the dhak tree of the East 
P. IndicaorPadoukof Tena8serim,iheButea Indies, furnishes a similar product in thg 
frondosa of India and the Eucalyptus resini- shape of a milky-coloured, brittle, and very 
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KINO. 

DAtu-ul-akwain, Ah. 
Pulas-gond, Bkno. 
Padouk, Burm. 
Gonuae de Kino, Fr. 



kikatX. 

ftstfingont gum. Somu spocimons of Hutos 
liino, analysed by Prof. Solly, after the im- 
purities had been separated, yielded 73^ 
per cent, of tannin , — McClelland ; Royle ; 
White's Jour, of a voyage to U, S. Wales. 

KINO HAUZ, Geu. Kino, 

KINOWAR, Rufl. Cinnabar. 

KIN TANG, a large island lying between 
Chusan and the entrance to the Niugpo har. 
hour. 

KIO, Benq. Costus speciosus. 

KIO'KIU, China. Cinnamomum lourcirii. 

KIO, or Miaco, the residence of the ec- 
clesiastical emperor, or, Dairi of Japan, is 
about twenty miles from Osaccu, and con- 
tained, in the time of Kasrapfer, according to 
a census, more than 500,000 inhabitants, 
besidesjthe numerous court of the Dairi. — 
MacFarlane Geo. and His. ofjayan, p, 149. 

KIOCH, Hind. Euouymus fimbria. 

KIOO-SIOO, see Kiu-siu. 

KIP, Hind. Orthauthera vimiuea. 

TCIPCHAK, a race who have settled down 

in and around Khokand, and supposed by 
Vambery to be a division of Ihc Burnt. 
Their social relations are with luahomcdans 
and the people of Turkestan, 

KIPEN, see Kabul, Koplicii. 

KIPPONG, a tree, the bark of which is 
chiefly used, both at Johorc and by tin; Bur- 
man tribes, for the sides of their bouses. 

KIR, of the second Book of Kings an«l of 
the prophet Amos, a land east of Nineveh, 
is supposed to bo the country now called 
Lower Kurdistan, See Kurdistan, Baghdad. 

KIRA, Hind, Cucumis sutivus, Linn. 

KIRAI, Tam. 4 Vcgctablos, Greens. 

KIRA KAL, Hind. Arum cuvvatuin. 

KIRA-KANKAIIAI, Duk. Gneumissati- 
Yus, Linn. 

KIRA or Kiri, Hind. I insect, Serpent, 
Reptile. . 

KIR ALU, Hind. Arum speidosuni. 

KIRA-MAR, Dkkii. Aristolochia brac- 
teata, Retz.i Roxb. 

KIRAMBU TAYLUM, Ta.m. Clove oil. 

KIRAl&A, Hind See Koh-Kiruua. 

KIRAN^A, Hind. Articles of grocery. 

KIRANKLI, Phyllanthus iiiruri. 

KIRANI, Hind. In Calcutta, a clerk. 

KIRAR, a Mahratta tribe, who sell gras.s 
and exercise horses. 

KIRASI, Hind. A kind of emerald. 

KIRATA or Keranti, a warlike, aboriginal 
tribe, spoken of by ancient Sanscrit writers, 
and classed by Manu and by the Mahabharata 
as one of the outcaste military peoples, along 
with the KhaSa, China, Dravida and other 
recognised non-Aryan races. They occupy 
.%t this day the exact position assigned to 
them by the Vishnu Purana, viz., the eastern 
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KIRGHIS. 

border of Bharata varsha.— Dr. W. W, 
Hunter. See Kabul. 

KIRATA also Kichak, a tribe, partly 
buddhist partly* brahmiuical, bordering be- 
tween Sikkim and Nepal. See A%btiu. 

KIRATA, see Siva. 

KIBBA, Can. Hymua. 

KIRBUT, Sind. Guilandina bonduc, 
Linn.; W.SfA. 

KIREEMULA, Can. Grows in Canara 
and Sunda, in the jungles between Bilgil and 
Nilcoond ; said to be a clioice wood for masts 
of boats, &c. Worthy of further inquiry. — 
Dr. Gibson. 

K1RENDINYAGAM,Tam. Ruollia stro- 
pens. 

KIRE PALLE, a very soft, coarse, opoor 
grained, light Ceylon wood. 

KIRGANELLI, Malkal. Phyllanthus 
iiiruri. 

KIRGHIS, a Khussak* horde, who inhabit 
an cxtcn.<ive country to the north-west of 
: the town of Hi. In the twenty-first year 
of the reign of the emperor Kieu Lung 
(1756), a Chinese army entered their terri- 
tory. Their khan, Abdoulla (Ablai), came 
to meet it, and submitted. It is tlio custom 
for tbeir widows to marry the brother of 
their buhbamls. There arc, liowever, two 
liorde.s of Kbassak. 'I'lio Great Kirgbis 
horde is adjacent to Hi mid Tarbagatai, is 
under the dominion of China, and exchanges 
large ([uantilios of cattle on the frontiers for 
silk goods. The second horde, which is next 
to this on the north (the Middle horde), is 
much more numerous, and not dependent on 
the Cl^me^c empire. Tlio Kirgbis Burnt 
arc a nonunle tribe inhabiting the western 
paits of eastern 4'nrkeslmi. 'I'lieir vast 
territory is situaK'd between Andzian and 
Ka.siignr. 'I'liey enll their jn inees Bi. Sevcual 
of the>c Bi govern from ten to twenty, and 
others from twenty to thirty onions or 
camps : (hey treat tlicdr sulyects as slaves. 
Kirgbis is llui general denomination of all 
these tribes, which are <livided into several 
hordes, each of whieli lias its Bi, whoso 
dignity is hereditary. Tlie Kirgbis luivo 
tho head, and abstain from eating pork. 
They wear dresses with tight sleeves, and 
their caps arc square, and flat at the top. 
The women adorn their caps with peacock’s 
feathers. Their language and manners very 
nearly resemble those of the inhabitants of 
eastern Turkestan. Their habitatious, food 
and hcverago are the same as those of tho 
Eluth or Suugaviau. They are fond of 
Chinese porcelain, tea, silks, linen, tobacco 
and wine. The Kirghis are poor, courageous, 
inconsiderate, interested, given to pillage, and 
valiant in war. They are feared by the 
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IkmoHiis. KmiAWtIKA. 

and B^lure, and tb^ Sungiuriani ever, ww no lees intereetibg. than these 
even wjien they were at the height of ^eir strangers, since all the ro)e» around prO| 
power, were never able to subdue them. The fessed to bo descendants of Alexander the 
Kiighis pillaged eastern Turkestan, as well Great. 

as the caravans fiom Great Bucharia, and pure or 6/acA Aif^aw, dwell on the 

other countries, which went to Turkestan eastern boundary of Turkestan, vis., in. the 
with merchandize. Kirghis also inhabit the valleys of the Thian Shan chain of mountains, 
mc^ntains and forests of the teri itories of and they inhabit, also, several points on the . 
Yarkand, Kashkan and Ouchi, where they fol- shores of the Issik K61, close upon the frontier 
low the peaceable occupation of tending cat- chain of mountains. They are powerful, thick 
tie. Kirghis inhabit the steppes of Pamer to set, strong-boned, figures, but remarkably 
the north of Hunza* Nager beyond the Kara- agile and have acquired much warlike renown, 
koram range. Southern Siberia is tlie mother- Their face is less flat than the Mongolian and 
country of ihe Kirghis, one of tho mostuuraer- Kahnuk, and less fleshy, their foreheads some- 
ous tribes of Turko-Tartaric origin. The what higher, and their eyes less almond-shaped 
Kirghis lived originally between tlie Ob mid than the Kalimik, few of ilioin have red or 
Yenisei, where Mongolic tribes settled among fair liair or a white complexion. The Burnt' 
them. At the beginning of tho seventeenth are in contact with the Kalmuk and Mongol, 
century the Russians became acquainted with and in consequence their language has many 
the eastern Kirghis then living along the Mongolian words, and now and then they 
Yenisei. In 160(i they had become tributary profess themselves more or less mahomedaiis, 
10 Russia, and after several wars with two but shamanism largely prevails, 
neighbouring tribes, they were driven more The Kirghis and Karahnlpak^^lti BCk- 
and^moro south-westward, till they left Sibe-’ hara, the former occupy the northern portion 
ria altogether at the beginning of the eigh- of the klmimt ; the latter approach nearer to 
teenth century. Tliey now live at, Burut, in the cultivated grounds, and roam in preference 
ChineseTiirkestnn,‘togcther with file Kirghis between Jizah and Uratupeh. They are, 
of the “Great Horde,” near the town of generally speaking, poorer tliun the Kirghis 
Jvashgnr, north ns far as tho Irtish. under tho dominion of Ilu.S8ia, especially sucli 

Another trihe is that of the Western as wander hetween Karn-zotai and Kizilkum. 

Kirghis, or Kirghis Kasak, who are part- Among them the niren is n sulmtitutc for the 
ly indcMHMidcnt, i)artly tributary to llns- kumis, and camels replace horses. The 

sia and China. Of what are eallcd the true occupancy of the Kirghis is Independent 

three Kirghis Hordes, from the Caspian Sen Tartary. Tho Kirghis total 790,000, fall 
cast as far as Lake 'J enghiz, the Small into tho Middle Horde, 500,000 ; the Little 
Horde is tixed in the west, between the Horde 190,000 ; tho Great Horde 100,000. 
rivers Yctnba and Ural ; tho Great Horde The MidtUo Hordo belongs almost as much 
in the east; while the most powerful to Siberia as to Turtary ; its xiccupaucy being 
occupies the centre hetween the Sarasu the drainage uftlie Upper Ishim and theUpper 
uiid Ycmbn, and is called the Middle Horde. Obi. In 1823, some of its sultans put tiiem- 
Siiicc 1819, the Great Horde has been sub- selves under the protection of Russia. . At 
joct to Russia. Other Kirghis tribes, though first they paid no tribute. Now they pay 
nominally subject to Russia, are really her some. One of its tribes, the Nalman, has a 
most dangerous enemies. Tho Turko-Tar- Mongol name. Two others are tho A rgin and 
taric race stretches from the Polar sea to the the Turtul, ami these names ro-appear ou the 
Hindu Kush, and from the interior of China Tsliulim. 

to the shores of the Danube.^ Vambeiy divides Tlio Idttle Horde became, in^e or less, 
the Turks who from cast to west occupy this Bus,sinn about the middle of tho iSh century, 
extent into tiie exception of ICatai, the names of 

1. Burut, black or 3. Karakalpak, the tribc.s of tho Little Horde are purely Turk. 

pure Kirghis. 4. Turkoman, Tho Groat Hordo lies nortli and east, and 

2. Kirghis, properly and reaches the drainage of the upper Yenisei. 

Kazak. 5. Uzbek. Tho name of one of their tribes is Buriat ; a 

’ Barou de Bode relates that, going up the name identical with that of the Buriat Mon- 
Oxus, ho reached the Wakhan valley, (the gol.—/^aron Clement A. de Bode'e BohharUf 
Vokan of Marco Polo) he stumbled on a its Amir, p;>. 20-21, 90-2 ; Latham's Ab- 
horde of tho Kirghis from Pamer, who that tionalities of Europe, VoL i, pp, 256-7; 7}im- 
season, for the first time on record, had come kowskVs Journey to Beking, Vol, i,p, 217. 
down to pass the winter in Wakhan, instead K1RIA6HUNA., Singh. The Cow-treo 
of descending along the table-land of Kho- plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lactiferum, js 
hand, &c. The natives of the valley, how- harralc.ss, notwithstanding it belongs to tib 
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KIBKOOC 


agclepiadaceous order, whicii is usually acrid 
ouid dangerous. — Engl, Cgc,, p. 178. 

^ KIRIANA, Hind. Drugs, groceries, Ac. 

KIRI ANGUNA, Singh. Gymnema lac- 
tiferum, Var, 

KIRIAT, Can., Tah. Audrographts 
paniculatu : Chiretta. 

KIRI-ELEEMA, Singh. The overflow 
of milk — a ceremony in Ceylon, when the 
liquid of the cocoanut is boiled tilt it runs over, 
as an emblem of plenty and a land “flowing 
with milk.” — Tennent's Christianity in Cey- 
lon^ p, 234. 

KIRI HANGULA, Pali. ' Gymnema 
lactiferum, Vnr. See Kirianguna. 

KIRI KI KUKRI, Hind. Arum specio- 
sum, and A. tortuosum. 

KIRI MAR, Hind. Stachys parviflora. 

KIRIN, Hind, of Kashmir, a species of 
amaranth grain used for food. 

KIRIP-ELLE, Singh. Ficus indica, Linn, 

: KIRIS, see Maryul, India. 

KIRITA also Toop, Sans. Terms for the 
high cap, figured on the head of Vishnu, as 
Narayana. See Mugnt. 

KIRI WALLA, Singh. According to 
Mr.Mendis, the Lance- leaved Echites, a tree 
of the northern province of Ceylon, a cubic 
foot weighs 35 lbs., and it is esteemed to last 
30 years. The wood is used principally for 
making ornamental furniture and cabinet 
work. — Mr. Mendis. 

KIRIYATHA, Malay. Agathotes chi- 
rayta. Aiidrographls paiiiculata, Kirial, Clii- 

KIR»JA-NILI, Maleal. Phyllantbus ni- 
ruri, Linn. See Kirgauelli. 

KIIUATII BAAL, City of Baal. 

KIRJATH JEARUM, afterwards Kurget 
ul Anab, now Abu Gosh. 

KIRK, Dr. R. A., medical olheer of the 
ftcfmbay Army, who wrote a »7onrnal of a 
Journey from Tadjonrra to Ankolmr, in 
Land, Geo, Trans,, 1842, Vol. x. Measure- 
ments of elevation and astronomical obser- 
vations in Abyssinia in Bom. Geo. Trans., 
1844, Vol. vi, p. 355. Visit to Volcano of 
Gibbel Teer, Red Sea, Ibid, 1842, Vol. vi, p. 
366. Rise and fall of river Indus ami range 
of thermometer at Bukkur, 1841, Ibid, p. 
436.— Dr. BuisCs Index. 

KIRKEE, a battle was fought here on 
the 13tli Nov. 1817, which decided the fate of 
the Dekhan and led to the downfall of the 
peshwa Baji Rao, and the extinction of 
Maliratta rule. 

KIR-KI-CHALU, Hind. Arum curvatura. 

KIRKOOK. Naphtha is obtaiued near 
here. It is scooped out with ladles into bags 
made of skins, which are carried on the backs 
of asses to this town, or to any other mart for 
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its sale. The profits are estimated at ^rty 
Cr forty thonsaod piastres^ annually; The 
Kirkook naphtha is principally consulted by 
the markets in the south-west of ‘Kurdistan, 
while the pits not far from Kufri sppply 
Baghdad and its environs. ' The Kirkook 
naphtha is black ; and close to its wells 
lies a great pool of stagnant water, very 
muddy, and covered with a thick scum dee’jply 
tinged with sulphur. A few hundred yards 
to the eastward on the summit of the same 
hill, is a flat circular spot, measuring fifty 
feet in diameter, full of small holes, to the 
number of a hundred at least : whence issue 
as many clear flames without an atom of 
smoke, but smelling most sulphurcously. In 
fact, the whole surface of this perforated plot 
of ground appeared a crust of sulphur over a 
body of fire within ; and on digging a hole 
into it with a dagger, to a depth of ten or 
twelve inches, a new flame instantly burst 
forth. From this spot the government derives 
another source of revenue from the sale of its 
sulphur. The natives call the place Baba 
Gurgur, Gur being an Arabic name for naphtha 
or iMtumen. Mr. Hioh describes the princi- 
pal bitumen-pit at Kit )[wbich place must 
have furnished the builders of Babylon), as 
having two sources and being divided by a 
wall, on one side of whicli the bitumen 
hubbies up, and on the other the oil of 
naplitha. 'fhe manner of qualifying tlie 
hituinen for use as a ccmtMit, he observes, is 
very troublesoims for to render it capable of 
adhering to the brick it must bo i)oiled with 
a certain proportion of oil. Its chief purpose, 
when applied to building, appears^ to have 
been in the lower parts as a preservative 
against damp ; and at present it i'^ used for 
coating cisterns, baths, caulking boats, &e. ; 
ill short, to every thing put iu the way of 
injury from water. The black naphtha 
springs at Baku, on the Caspian, arc of 
similar benefit to the inhabitants of that part 
of the country ; and Jonas Hanway describes 
their appearance and application to he nearly 
the same as they exist at the present day. 
He mentions, that when the weather is thick 
and hazy, the springs boil up higher ; and 
that the naphtha, sometimes taking fire on 
the surface of the earth, runs like burning 
lava into the sea. In boiling over, the oily 
substance makes so strong a consistency as to 
gradually become a thick pitchy substance 
all round the mouth of the pit. The poorer 
sort of people use it as we would do oil, in 
lamps, to cook their food. They find it burn 
best with a small mixture of ashes : but, for 
fear of accidents, they preserve it in earthen 
vessels, under ground, and at some distance 
from their dwellings. There is also a white 
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naphlba, a thioaer doid than the blafsk) 
a^d not found in snob gt^t quantities.* 
It is sometimes recommended medieioally. 
Inwardly, for chest complaints and outward- 
ly, for cramps and rheumatism. Both it 
and the black are used for varnish. When 
it takes Hre by accident, the consequences 
have often been fatal ; and Strabo, who calls 
it liquid bitumen, asserts that its flame cannot 
be extinguished by water. The exjieriraent 
tried by Alexander was liorrible iu its effects ; 
and with a very little addition made by a 
poetical fancy, might induce us to believe 
that the celebrated consuming garments which 
Medea bestowed, were robes dipped in the 
naphtha that flowed so near her native land. 
The flaming soil or everlasting Are, as it is 
called, of Baku, is not loss famous than its 
naphtha springs. It is now part of the 
eastern territory of Russia — Porter* s Travels^ 
Vol. ii,/row pp. 440-443. See Kifri. 

KIRM, Hind. A worm, any small insect 
or creature. 

KIRMAN. Furs, Pars or Farsistan, is 
the province of the kingdom of Persiu, to 
which it gives its name. It lies between 
2T 20' and SF 42' N. lat., and 49“ 20' and 
54* E. long., being nearly square; and about 
220 miles in length and breadth. It has 
Kinnan and Lal•i^f.an on the east ; the Per- 
sian gulf on the south, Klinzistan on the west, 
and Irak-Ajern on the north, with a super- 
ficies of al)out 44,335 geographical square 
miles, or nearly one-thinl of France. In the 
space intervening lu'twec'H the great mountain 
chains, in ?nost places, the surface is largely 
impregnated with salt and saltpetre, which 
prevail to some extent on the plains of Furs 
and the conterminous provinces of Irak «nd 
Kirman. Kirman lills np the space hetween 
Khorasan, Fnrs, Aflghanistan and Mckrnn. 
From the eastern side of Capo Jask, it 
stretches irregularly along Mcknin, in the 
general direction of N. N. E., as fur as its 
northern extremity; in 30* 15’ N. lat., and 
60" 28' E, long., and from thence it runs N. 
W. about 90 miles to the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Khora.san. The surface ofKir- 
maii (including Laristan) contains about 
72,741 square miles ; but, excepting the in- 
formation derived from the natives, and the 
accounts furni.slied by Tavernier, Pottiiiger, 
and some other European travellers, little has 
been known of the interior of this his province 
since the time of the ancient geographers. 
The southern portion of Kirman, viz., Laris- 
tan and Moghostan, formed the chief part of 
the Himyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, through 
which ran an important commercial line from 
the capital, Harmozonte. These districts, 
together with the different islands, formed 
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part of the territory of Mithropbrastes at the 
time of the visit of Nearehus^ who learned!’ 
from this monarch that the tomb on, the island 
of Tyrina (Kishm) was that of Eiythras, son 
of Ariafius, satrap of Phrygia, who was 
banished to this place by Darius, (Sirtubo^ lib. 
xvi, p. 776), whose namb was given to the 
adjoining part of the sea. Artemidorus, how- 
ever, thought the name was derived from there*' 
flection of mountains glowing with the heat of 
a vertical sun {Strabo^ lib. xvi, p. 779,) which 
certainly cause a deep tint on the waters in 
this part of the world The province of 
Kirman i.s hounded on the east by a part of 
Scistan ainl Belucliistan ; west by the pro- 
vince of Fars ; soutli by parts of Laristan, 
Mekran, and the Persian Gnlf ; and north by 
Irak and Khorasan. It lias from the earliest 
ages been partitioned into the habitable and 
de.sert regions, a division proceeding, in tho 
first place, to a con si tie lat ion of the former, 
its extreme knigth, from Regan In Nurman^ 
.sheer, to Rohat on the hoiindary of Fars, is 
about throe hundred and sixty-five miles ;and 
its breadth, from the southern limit of Irak to 
the town of Gamhnroon or Bunder Abass, on 
the shores of the Persian gulf, about two 
hundred and eighty. Evcmi the soil of this 
tract is in many places very unprolific, and 
tho face of th(3 country barren and waste, 
(reiierally speaking, Kirman is a very moun- 
tainous province ; tho principal range of 
mountains is that which divides Nnrmanshocr 
from Laristan, ami thene<' running in a south- 
westerly direction, approaches within four 
days* journey of (Jamlairoon. It here seems 
to take the turn of the coast, and tre?iding away 
to the west and north-west, joins tho moun- 
tains of Fars in tho latitude of 29" 40' north, 
and longifuilo 54" oast. Iu tins course, it 
throws out niimoroiis ramifications, both to 
the northward and snutliward. Many of tlie 
former, particularly the more easterly ones, 
which stretch into the desert, teinninate be- 
tween the thirteenth and thirty-first degrees 
of latitude ; while some of tho western arms 
reach the province of Irak. They are, in some 
places, from their lieiglit, scarcely worthy of 
l>eing called any thing but hills, and in others 
are no way inferior to tho great mass fi'om ' 
which they have their rise. So entirely do 
they intersect the country, that the plains 
which they .separate, are seldom seen to exceed 
ten or twelve miles in breadth, though often 
of an indefinite length. Tho climate of this 
province is as varied as the face of the coun- 
try, and it is accounted the least salubrious of 
any part of Persia ; they have seldom any 
heavy falls of rain, but snow lies to a great 
depth on the mountains in winter, and frptti 
their loftiness it does not melt for the greater 
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KISMAN. 


KIRS. 


part of tbe year, so that it is not unusual to fairies wore established^ at 6dmbro(«» it 
.^>006 the people in tlie plains panting from the became a great emporium of trade between 
extreme beat, while it is freezing on the Eurppe and India, and the eonntriea of Per* 
summits of the mountains close to them. To sia, Cabul and Tartary. The province of 
the southward of the great chain of mountains, which it is the capital was not productive, 
described above, and between their bases and but it boasted some rare articles of commerce, 
the sea, lies the Gormsair or Hot country, particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 
being a narrow stripe from thirty to ten which approaches nearer than any other in 
longues in breadth, which extends all along fineness, to that of Cashmere.— 
the sea-coast of Persia from Mcenab, the Travels in Beluchistan and SiW, p, 229 ; 
capital of Laristan, to the mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris^ Col, Chesneg, VoL i, 
Shat-ool-Arab or Bussorah river. Within p. 231 ; Malcolm* s History of PersiOf VoL 
the limits of Kirman this tract is almost ii, p. 206. 

solely composed of saline sand, and the KIRMANSHAH, see Luristau, Khuzis* 
climate is peculiarly unhealthy. It pro- tan, Kurdistan. 

duces nothing but dates, which are of a KIRM-DANA, also Kirmiz, Hind. Co- 
very inferior quality, and is, in consequence, cluneal. See Kirm-zi. , 

nearly depopulated. The city of Kirman is KIRMRI, Hind. Ficus- caricoides. 
situated in north latitude 29* 56', and east ♦ KIRMZI, Hind. Crimson, lac dye, also 
longitude 56* 6', on the western side of a capa- dye of cochineal, 
cious plain, so close to the mountains, that KIRNE, Hind. Spiracn lindlcyaua. 
two of them, on which there arc ancient KIRNl, Hind. Mimusops kauki, Maiir. 
decayed forts, completely command it. The Syn. of Mimusops hoxundra. 
population of Kirman h not, now, more than | KIRNl, Can. Cuntliinm parviflorum, Lam, 
thirty thousand soul.s, of which a small pro- 1 KIRPA. Hind. Lauras cinmimomuin. 
portion are the guchcr or Parsecs ; but there I KIHPAWA, Hind. Pharhites nil. 
are neither Armenians, Hindoos, or dews, resi- j KIRRA, Hind., Pushtu. Cnpparis aphyllu, 
dent in the place. Its manufactures of shawls, i leafless caper. 

matchlocks, and numud, or felts, are cele- 1 KIRRAT, Aiuii. A carat, l-2 lth of an 
brated all over Asia, and are said to afford ! ounce. 

employment to upwards of one-third of the j KIRRI-WALLA-GASS, SiNOii. Holar- 
inhabitants, whether male or female. In j rhena mitis, JR., W. D. C. 

Kirman, to the northward, there are no towns I KIRIU PALLA GASS, Singh. Ficus 
and Garabaroon or Bunder Ahass is the only j iiifectoria, Willdc, 

one to the southward that needs to be men- 1 KIRRLT, ITind. Parrotia jacqucinoiitiana. 
tioued. It lies eighteen mnnzil, or days* l KlRltUR, Sindh. Capparis aphylla, 
marches from Kirman, which we may aver- i Roxh. 

age at eight fursukhs each stage. The desert i KIRS, Hind, of Bnklmra, Charras of India, 
region of the province of Kirman extends in | resin of the hemp plant, Cannabis .sativn. Its 
length two liuiulred and seventy miles from i resin seems to have been employed as an 
the northern boundary of Nurrnansheer, in j intoxicating snhsl.ince in Asia ami Egypt 
latitude 20* 30' north ; to the mountains of', from very eaily times, and even in mcdicino 
Khorasau, in latitude 3P north ; and, in in Europe in former times, as Dr. Roylo 
breadth, two hundred miles from the city of mentions it as noticed in Dale (Pharmaco- 
Yozd, in longitude 50" 40' cast, to a range of login, i, 133) and Murray (Apparat, Medica- 
mountains separating it from Scistan, in 60 miiium, iv, p. 608 — 620), where it is ar- 
east. Tho soil of this tract is impregnated to ranged, in this work, next to the IIu- 
such a degree with salt, and so decidedly mulus. It has of late years again been 
barren, that it docs not even produce grass, brought into European notice by Dr. 
or any other vegetation. As *above related. O'Sliaughncssy. The Indian plant has by 
The southern portion of Kirman, viz., Laris- some, been thought to bo a species distinct 
tan and Moghostan, formed the chief part from tho European one ; but, Dr. Rox- 
of the Hornyaritic kingdom of Hormuz, burgh, Dr. Royle and others, have been 
through which ran an important commercial unable to observe any difference between 
line from the capital Harmozonto. These the plant of the plains and that of the 
districts, together with tlie different islands, hills of India, nor between these and the 
formed part of tho territory of Mithro- European plant. The Indian secretes a much 
phrastes at the time of the visit of Nearchus. larger proportion of resin than is observable 
The town of Kiiman had, at a former in the European plant, but a difference is 
period, been one of. tho richest and most observed in this point in India between plants 
populous in Persia. When tbe European grown in the plains, and those of the moun- 
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taiusi and also wheu gto'Wa tbiokly tpg6t|^. KISHENGUR and Bikanir* according to 
Tke natives plant them wi(j||» apar^ to enable Colonel Tod, u'ose oat of Marwai> and 
them to secrete their full poWers. In Eoj^ope, Macheri iVom Amber, to which we might add 
the thick sowing, and moister, often dull, Shekhawati, which though not separate, is 
climate will prevent the due secretion of the tributary to Amber, now Jeypoor. The 
peculiar principles of u plant of the Persian Kishengurh family according to Aitchesoii 
region. Hemp leaves are sometimes smoked is an oifshoot from Jodhpore. A treaty Was 
in India, and occasionally added to tobacco, formed with maharajah Kullian Sing in 1818. 
but are chiefly employed for making bliaug Pirthce Sing succeeded in 1840 ; he was 
and subzee, of which the intoxicating powers granted the right of adoption, and he re- 
are so well known. But this peculiar substance ccives a salute of fifteen guns. His territo* 
is yielded by the plants on the hills, in the rics cover an area of 720 square miles and 
form of a glandular secretion, which is collect- contiiiu a population of 70,000 souls. The 
ed by the natives pressing the up[>er part of revenues are about rupees 600,000. The 
the young plant between the palms of their State pays no tribute and contributes nothing 
hands,aiul then scraping off the secretion which to any local corps or contingents. Thoarmy 
gdheres. Tliis substance is well known in India consists of 250 cavalry, 300 infantry, and 30 
by the name of churrus, uiul is considered guns. — Tod*s Bajastknny Vol. i, p. 420 i 
more intoxicating than any other preparatiCu freatiesy Engagements and Sutmudsy Vol, 
of the plant, which is so liighly- esteemed by iv, p. 103. ^ 

many Asiatics, and serves tliem both for wine KISHKN KOMARI BAI, was born In 
and opium : it has, in consequence, ii variety 1792. Her father, the ranu of Odeypur, was 
of names applied to it in Araldc, some of the highest prince of Uajj)ufann. Her mother 
which were translated to Dr. Koyle as “grass was of the Chawara race of Anhalwara. She 
of fakirs,”^ “leaf of delusion,” “increascr was very beautiful and had an engaging 
of pleasure,” “ exciter of desire,” “ cenienter iimuncr ; both the «Jeyporo and Jodhpoi*6 
of friendship,” &c. Lemajus mm well aquaint- chief asked her in mnrrluire, and to obtain her 
ed with its “ vis uurcotica, pliantastica, de- overran the kingdom, but to settle the matter, 
mentens,”(ano(iyiiactrepellens). ItisasIikeJy Kishou Komari Bai, when only 16; took 
as any oilier to have been tlie. Nepenthes of poison, and in a few days her mother followed 
Homer. TJjo producis of the plant are the her to the funeral pile. WJjcn thoKomau 
dricil leaves c alled “ Idiaug the flower father slew the dishononroil Virginia, appeae- 
tops witli tiieir resin, calleil “ganja;” and . ed virtue applaudetl the deed. When Iphi- 
the resin, from tlie seeds and flower tops, j geniu was sacrificed, the salvation of the 
eullcd elmrras or, in Hokliara, kirs.— Koy/e, 1 coniitry was tlm consolation, and Joptha’a 
p. ! ilaughter susluincil her resignation in her 

^ KIUSKNEH, VvAia. V< ase. | father’s fanu', ))Ut Kishen fell a victim to a 

KIUSHIJF, Aram. Cyiiara scolymns, j false sense of lioiiour.---2W’« Rajast'kan, 

! KISHLAQ, I’usJir. Winter Btatiou of tho 
KIRTA, sec; Kelat. pastoral Affghaus. 

KIRTAN, the lelalioii of the deeds of I KISHM ISLAND, called Jcziroh-ut-tul, 
Ranui, during the nine days of the Rama ' by tbe Arulis, and »jezirah-i-Daraz by tho 
Js'aomi. * i Persians, b«)th meiining l^ioug Island, is tho 

KIU'rilH’OOK, occupies llie summit of a ! Oaracia or Verokhtlia of the ancients, where 
low hill, about lliirc miles west of Pafun. It ! Arrijiii states that Nearclius saw tho tomb of 
was at one time the seat of an independent (king Erythras, after whom tho Persian Gulf 
prince ; ami its rediicfion cost the Goorkhali 1 was named tho Erythreiin Sen. In the 13th 
prince so much tnjuljle, that in resentment j century it was culled Jezirah-i-Laset, and 
of tho |•osi.stanco made by the itdi.nbiMints, ho , one of its towns is still' culled Lasct. T.ho 
iiarharonsly canse<l all the males, whom he * whole island and a large portion of the 
captured in it, to be depi’iv(;<l of their noses, opposite coast, in which arc mines of sill* 
Chobar is fdso situated on an eminence, which, pliur, was funned by the imam of Muscat^ 
with that of Kirthipoor, forms a kind of Ki.shm town is in lut. 26* 57' N., long. 66 
saddle hill. 19' E. nt tho N. cast end of tho island. Kishnji 

KIEWAH, Kasiim. A >vcight equal to island is within ten miles of Hormuz, and Ib 
384 lbs. English. the largest by far in the Persian Gulf, bai^ 

KIS, Bkng., Hind. Costus spcciosus. about 55 miles long, but veiy naiTOW. 8 
KISARI, Hind, Latbyrus sativa. presents tho same kinds of rocks as those 

KISCHYIM, iErniOP. Cucumber. Hormuz and Larrack, but in addition to these 

KUiHAN, sec Kclat, there is a stratified sedimentary formatiofi 

KlSHDl, see Affghau. upon it of great extent, and upwards of 500 
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KISH'f^AR. Kligifa. 

' tfiii in tliickness. Its eastern extremitjr U Ki^twar U aepamted on tbe north frotn the 
Tirithin ten miles of Hormuz, nearly opposite Tioetau valleys o^auskar and Dras by. the 
^mbrooQ ; it runs for sixty miles parallel axis of the Himal)^ which is crossed by the 
with the Persian shore, but is in no pjace Umall pass into ^anskar, elevated 18,000 
moi'e than twelve miles in breadth, and is feet, and by other passes from Wardwim ipto 
surrounded with coral reefs. The appear- Dras. The Wardwan district is to the^ west 
auce when sailing along the deep and nar- and to the south, Kishtwar is sepaiated ^rom 
row channel, interspersed with wooded Chamba by a range of 10,000 to 14,000 feet 
islands, which separates it from the main of elevation. — Hooker, f, et T,, 209. 
land, is particularly at id, but the interior K IS MIS, sec KUhmis. 

produces dates, wheat, vegetables, maugoes KISNA, Sum. Eagle-wood, 
and other fruits, including grapes without KISREE of Bombay. Arnotto. 
stones, and the usual abundance of water KISS A, in lat. 8“ 6' S., long. 127* T E,, is , ^ 
melons. Bassadorc is on a barren spot at the a small islaml, near Timor, 
western extremity. The people are chiefly KISS A-1- SAN JAN, a work compiled in 

Arabs, subject to the imam of Muscat, and the year 1599, by one Bahrum, a zornstriau, 

their number may amount to 16,000. Near- resident at Nowsaree, a town about twenty 

chus says its length is upwards of 800 stadia, miles south of Surat. It. details the various 
which, at 1,1 11^ to a degree, would give 43 emigrations of the Parsees, />. 7. 
geographical miles. — Ouselej/s Travels, Vol. KISSKA, Ru.s. Muslin, 
i, p, 162 ; Col. Chesney's Euphrates and KISSILKORUM PASS, in lat. 35* 57', 
Tigris, p. 229 j Kinueir's Geographical long. 77* 50', in Tuikistau, in the ridge 

Memoir, p. 14 ; hieutendnt Kempthorne, between Yarkand and Yarakasli. The top 

VoU V, Part ii, p. 277 of the Royal Geo- of the pass is 17,762 (bet al)Ove ilio sea. 
graphical Soc. Journal. From KisAilkorum, following the direction 

KISHMIS are the small sweet seedless of, the principal chain ol the Kucnlueu, 
raisins from a variety of the grape vine, the now turning to the south south-east, Kiuk- 
Vitis vinifora, they are culled sultana raisins kiul lake is reached. It is slightly salt, and 
by European grocers. Kishrais Surkh, red is situated at the northern foot of the Cliung- 
ruisitt^, sun dried. Kislimish Sabz, .shade cheutno. Close to the Kiukkiul lake, is a 
dried. Muiiakka are common dried grapes | group of more than fifty hot springs, chiefly 
or pudding raisins. — PowelCs Hand-book ; containing muriate of soda (common salt) and 
Econ. Prod., Panjab, p. i^. a great (|uautity of carbonic acid. Their 

KISHNA, see Krishna. temperature varies from 25" C. to 49® C, (77* 

KISHON, a brook in Palestine that rises to 120" Fahr.) In the valley of the Nnbra, 
in Mount Tabor and disembogues into the are two other groups, the one near Panamick 
Bay of. Acre. See Caifa. (hottest spring, TH’l® C—- 172 6 puhr.) the 

KISHB, Auaij. A decoc.lion of tho husks other near Changtung {74'i® C=1 65 4 Fahr.) 
of the coffee berry, greatly used in Yemen. A march of seventy miles brings the traveller 
The decoction of the berry, itself, is not much to (S. ?) Puragal, where a route brunches off 
used there j the natives prefer the husks, and to the valley of Bushia, and to Elehi, the 
the beverage is culled Kishr, it is sometimes capital of Khotan. — Report on the Proceed- 
flavoured with ginger and other .Apices. ings of the ^lagnetic Survey oj India, pp. 

KISHT, Pkrs. llolicteres isora, Lhm. 1 and 2 ; Robt. Schlagentweit. 

KISUTA BAIllRA, IIinu. Pyrus com- KISSING is a token of love and affection 
munis. with most of the nations of the East Indies 

KISHTAH, Hind. Dried, unripe apricots, as of Western A.sia and Europe. Kissing of 
brought from the hills and from Kabul, &c. the cheeks and shoulders is noticed in Gen. 
They are used to eltiau gold and silver, also xxxiii, 4, xlv, 14 and 15 ; and in Luke xv, 20. 
i| dyeing and in making chutney. — Powell's Smelling their heads is a mode of expressing 
Hand-book, Vol. p. intense affection, parental yearning, still 
KISHTEE, Hind. A boat, ship, vessel, common in India, and a very ancient oriental 
bark. practice, however odd it may appear to 

KtSHTEE, or Kuchkole, Hind. A cup or Europeftn notions. It was perhaps rather the 
l^tfwl, generally of beggars, a faqeer’s wallet, result of this practice than chance that Isaac 
also a kind of tray. noticed the smell of Jacob’s person : ** And 

< KISHTOKEE, see Kush. he came near and kissed him, and smelled the 

KISHTWAR occupies the middle part of smell of his raiment, and blessed him and 
the Chenab valley between Lahui and Jamu. said, see, the smell of my son is as the smell 
The elevation of the Chenab about the middle of a field which the Lord hath blessed.”-- 
of the province is from 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Hind. Vol, ii, p. 45. 
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KITAB. 


KISTHAH, 

KISSING COMFITS of FalstaC Bat||as stouc, clay slato aud saudatone rocka, and tlie 
cduHs, €hoi$y. Sweet pa||^. houses and more extensive buildings are all 

KIST, Arab., Pkrs., rliNo. Trilnite ; built of these. The limestone of Kumool, 
Land-rent ; Instalment. westward to the Bhcemab is an exoellent 

KISTAPATAM, see NowbOld. building material. It is on the banks of the 

KISTKE, Duk. Bixa orcllana. Kistnah that the richest diamond mineij^oceor, 

KISTNAGHEBRI, m lat. 12* 32' 3", and that the sandstones acquire then* ^eatest 
long, 78* 12’, in the Karnatic, in a plain elevation, amounting to more than 3,000 feet ; 
with hills in the distance. The dak bungalow the river passing through mural precipices of 
is 1 ,698 feet above the sea. — Rob. Schl. this rock and of a schistose limestone. It 
KISTAPA TAMARA or Konda tainara, passes through the plains of the Eastern 
Tel. Smilax ovalifolia, R. A local name Dekhan amongst the .same rocks which are 
given from the large leaves, at Devarapalli in there somclimcs a little elevated above the 
the Vizianagarum zamindafi. level of the .sea, at others forming tho caps of 

KISTNAH or Krishna, a river of the granite mountains, or broken up by varieties 
peninsula of India, which ruses on tlio Mahab- of greenstono and lausalt. Thence, passing 
leshwur fable-land in the Deccan, in lat. through a narrow gorge in the gnei.ss hills of 
18* 1', long. 73*41', and about 40 miles from Bezwarrah, it enters the alluvial plains con- 
the Arabian sea, 4,500 feet above the sea. tinnous with tho delta of tho Oodavery. Its 
It runs S. E. 145 milos ; N. E. 60 miles ; waters, liowevei*, aro more loaded with mud 
S. E. 105 miles ; N. E 180 miles ; S. E. to than the lasUmentionod Ijoniitiful river, aftd 
Chentapilly ; S. E. 70 miles further, then, tho deposit of uoav land may ho seen, by the 
parting into two arms, one flows S. E. 30 .inspection of a common map, to bo propor- 
rniles, the other S. 25 miles into the Bay tionahly great.— (it’ological Papers 
of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. It ou Western Indidy p. 3 ; Captain Cullen in 
receives many aflluents, viz., Becmah, which Madras Lit. Soe. Jovrn. ; Report of the 
is 510 miles long ; Tumbudra or Toongabudra, Royal Sanitary Comtnission, See India, 
325 miles ; Gutpurba, 160 ; Malpurba, 160 ; Kistnn. 

Warna, 80; Diiulee, 110; P(?d(ia Wag, 70 KIST-UL-DURRERA, also Wiij, A^Rab. 
milos, and 1 10,000 sq. miles arc drained. In Sweet flag. 

consequence of (lie rapid declivity of its w'ater- KlS'fV AEN, see (^aini, Hindoo, TChassya. 

way and rockiiichs of its (dianncl, it cannot be KISIIM ISl I ClI K'J''rL^, or Draksha cfaettu, 

navigated by .small craft, oven for short Tel, Vitis vinifera, L, Raisins. I'ho Sans, 
ilistances, but a weir lias been thrown acims .syn. is Ijagbu-draksha. 
the Tumbudra, to foiin an extensivo system KIT, see Kirkook. 
of irrigation, at an estimated cost of £150, 0(K). KITAB, Aic., Mind., PEns. A book. 
The weir is thrown across it at Bezwarah. Ah’l-i-Kilab, people of the book, meaning 
The basins of the Kistnah river and its the believers in the old or new testament or 
affluents, the Gutpurbali and Malpurbah and in the koran. This has the samar meaning aa 
Bcemah arc occupied by (piartzites, slates, Kitabi, a follower of tho book, a term appli- 
lime.stonc.s, &e., which cover the larger por- ed to Jew.s, Cliristians and Mnhoraedans, as 
I iou of the districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool, po.s^e.ssing books of revealed religion. In 
westwards througli the Haichore Doab by few inabomcdan countfies, however, will tho 
Gogi, Gulburgah, to Kulladghec aud Bclgauni, muboincdan religionists eat with a Christian j 
and appear to represent the older portion of to solute him, even in error, with their ordU 
the great Vindhyan series. RocLs of the nary salutation .‘^alam alaikum, peace be unto 
.same mineral character appear under the you, is deemed unfortunate and he is looked 
groat flows of the Dekhan trap, and resting upon a.s unclean, and a mahomedan of India 
quite unconformably on the gneiss rocks in will rarely return the salutation of alaik-u8- 
parts of the Rnichore Doab, aud the vicinity salani, and unto you be peace. Butamong^ 
of Beignura, and under parts of the ghauts on tho Alfghans none pf these difliculties or feeC 
tho western coast. That they belong to the ings exist. The Christian is respectfully called 
same general series as the rocks in Cuddapah a Kitabi, or one of the book. An invidious diB* 
and Kurnool, there is no doubt. Of the tinction of dress, is, however, enforced general- 
rocks of aqueous origin, the sand-stones and )y on Christians at Bokhara according to aii 
limestones, the whole of the valley of the edict of no remote date. It is possible that 
Kistnah and a groat part of the valleys of its previously the same liberality of deportmeilt 
affluents, tho Gutpurbah, Malpurba, Bheemo, towards Christians distin^isbed Turkistan, 
Toongabudra or Tumbudra, and much of Katib, is a scribe, a copyist, a writer ; and 
the valley of tho Godavery and of the Katibat, the act or cost of copying a book*'*^ 
valleys of its northern affluents, have ihne- Masson* s Journeys^ PoL ii,“p. 245, ^ * 
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KITB. 


KITE. 

KIT^BAT, Ai:Aii. The inscription on a i with ease and witii a., stately gait and 
mahomedan tomb. frequents localiti^,;where flesh or sweepings 

KITABT-KOOSLUM NAMAH, a book are t|n‘own. It Wilds on clilfe, houses and 
put forth by a conclave of seven learned trees! 

ladies of Persia, on the rights of women. Of the Kite Vultures, on^ species, the 
According to these ladies there are three tamest, boldest of all, the Milvago Australis, 
classes of husbands in the world, viz., a is of the Falkland isles. Amongst the 
proper man, a half a man, and a llupul pupla. Milvinaj or true Kites, of the family of Fal- 
If the wife of the last man absent herself conidae, are several of the birds known to 
from his house, oven for ten days and niglits, Europeans as kites. 

ho must not, on her return, ask where she The Brahmany Kite of India, the Halias> 
has been, and if he see a stranger in the tur Indus, Bodd,^ also one of the Milvinm, 
house, he must not ask who it is, or what he known to all by its clear mai’Qon-coloured black 
wants.— TV, Hind.^ VoL i, p. 399. and white breast and abdomen, and frequent- 

KITAMA KURA, Japanese. A fish, ing the river valleys, lakes and sea coasts, 
Tetrodou hispidus, so poisonous, that when wherever wet cultivation is in progress, 
eaten, it proves frequently fatal, or according swarming where fishers throw their nets, and 
to the signification of the Japanese name, about shipping in tlie liarbours, picking up 
makes the north ouo*8 pillow, it being a cus- small fishes, prawns or offal, the frogs from 
tom with these people to turn the heads of rice-fields, water insects, mice and shrews, and 
those that are dying, towards the north.— young or sickly birds and wounded snipe. 
Thunberg's Travels^ Vol. iii, p, 68. Near towns it is very tame and fearless, and 

KITAY, see India, China, Khitay. every Sunday pious hindoos may be seen 

KITCHELLY CAPOOR of China, a calling Hari ! Hari ! to attract the bird's 
scented root, chiefly used in the perfumery attention, and then feeding it by throwing to 
powders called siesa, rautha, and also used for it bits of flesh. The .niulacity of the Brali- 
medicine. This is, also, called KitchcllyKclan- many kite is admirable: Major Moor inen- 
goo in Tamil, sold at from 40 to 60 rupees a lions ns one instance, of whicdi be was a 
candy. Tliat from Malabar, from 2S to 40 witness, viz., stooping and taking a oliop off 
rupees a candy. I a grid iron .siauding over tlie tire that cooked 

KITCIIILT, Tam. Citrus aurantiuin, /#., | it. ll receives its name from Europeans, 
the orange. Citrus decurnana ? j liccau^c l)inlimaiis and religious bindoos wor- 

KITE or Pattauga, are flown by iikmi and | ship it, .and regard it as I he* type or vahan of 
boys of the maliomedans, by all classes, high ; Vishnu. I'lie birds arc expert fishers, 
and low. Kite-flying is a pastime universally ' 'fhe Milvus goviiula, St/kesy tha common 
practised amongst the Chinese, who excel all j paiiuh kilo, extends through all India, Bur- 
other people both in the varied forms of iheir ■ mah and Malaynria, and is one of tlie most 
kites and the heights to whicli they can make | alnindant and common birds in India, every 
them rise. ?''Tliey arc coiistmeted of paper j town, eaiitonmcnt, camp and \illage Inift its 
made of refuse silk and bamboo. They colony of this kite, which fily their vocation 
assume every possible .shape, and sometimes from morning till night, picking up fragments 
it is impossible when they have reached the of food and garbage. In Calcutta, two or 
culminating point, to distinguish them from three hundred may be seen at a time, 'fluy 
birds. By means of round holes, supplied are bohl and fearless. Of ail l apacious birds, 
with vibrating cords, on which the current of the govind-kile is the mo>t useful, and ahuii- 
tho air acts, the kites when ascending, i.ssuc dant ; wherever ofl'al exi>ts there this bird 
a humming noise, similar to the bum of a is to be found, hovering over (he butcher’s 
swarm of bees. — Burton's Sindht p. 286 ; shop, the kitchen, or the, hari’uek — now 
HofCble Mr, Morrison's Compendious Sum- leisurely sailing in cii( Ics— now darting like 
mary* arrow upon ils prey, wliioh it devours 

KITE, is a general term applied by the while on the wing, uttering a clear shrill cry 
British in India, to many diflereiit birds, whenever a companion disputes its posses- 
The Dung kite, or Dung bird, the Neophron .sion. Its ordinary name is the Cliil, from 
peronopterus, Linw., called, in Egypt, Bhn- its peculiarly shrill' call. The govind-kite, 
roah's Cfiicken and the Egyptian vulture, is Egyptian vulture, crow, Indiaii jackdaw and 
known to all the races in tlie south of India, miiia, may justly be termed “ the great sca- 
ifl which it is abundant southwards from veugers of India. 

Bengal,alsoinN. Africa, W. Asia, 8, Europe, The crested black Kite of all India, the 
and even in England. The male has a dirty Baza lophotes, Cuv.^ is not abundant. Its 
blackish brown colour, but the hen-biixl is very handsome, white and black plumage at 
'vVhUe with yellow about the cheeks. It once attracts attention. 
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KimOR. 

Tlid Lopliastur Jcrdoni, is ft kit| of 
MaiiiyaDa and the isies. ^ 

The black- winged Kite^of India, the^Ela- 
iius melanopterus, Daud,^ lives neai^ the 
skirts of jungles, and is not much on the 
wing. 

The Kite Engles of India belong to the 
genus Neopus of the Aquiline. The Neopus 
Malaiensis, Reimvard^t the Black Eagle is 
found in most of the hilly and jungly districts 
of India, in Burmah and Mnlayana. It is 
generally seen circling or questing for prey 
at no great height. It is a bird of easy and 
graceful flight. Its chici' food is obtained 
by robbing bird’s nests of the eggs and the 
young. — il/oor, p. 344 ; Adams ; Jardinds 
lAiammuls of India. See Birds, Garuda, 
Serpent, Vahnn. 

KITHI, Hind. Diosooroa dcitoidea. 

KlTIllJ, Hind. Pyrus variolosa. 

KITKI, Hind. Agave caiitala. 

KITLA, Hind. Acer creticum, Jangli 
kitia is Edvvardsia mollis. 

KITNUZ, Pkiis. Coriander seed. 

KITOOL, SCO Hot Springs. 

KITSARMA, Hind. Lycium ruihonicum. 

KITTACINCLA MACROURUS, the 
Shama. See Bulbul. 

KITTALl KA VA or Narija chettu, Tfit. 
Citnis aurautium, L. 

KITTA NARA, Tel. The fibre of the 
aloe, Kourcroya cantnia, llato . ; also called 
Kittali nara. 

KITTKSOL, or Kittysol, the distinctive 
name by which China pa[)er summer-heads 
are known. They arc un exten.^^ivc article of 
export from China to Boml)ay, Calcutta, Scv. 
They are a cheap sort of umbrella, made of 
bamboo frames covered with oiled paper or 
cheap silk. "J'lu'y arc sent to the Archipelago 
and Imlia in boxes containing 100 umbrellas 
each, which is c.stiiriatcd to l)e a pccul. Con- 
sidering the material they arc made of, this 
sort of umbrella, or parasol, wear a long time 
(for their use is for the ino‘'t part as a protec- 
tion against the sun). Tliis kind of umbrella, 
or parasol, is made of oiled paper, or cheap 
oiled silk, and is largely exported by the 
Chinese to India ; the article is durable, con- 
sidering its material, and its cheapness induces 
a large consumptiou. — Faulkner ; Morrison ; 
JVilliamd Middle Kingdom ^ Vol. ii, p. 401. 

KITTAN, Ta.m., Tel. Canvas. 

KITTICUM, Hind. One of the plants 
with the fiuvvcrs of which Kama, the Indian 
god of love, tips his arrows. Sec Kama, 
Hindoo. 

KITTOOR, a town of peninsular India. 
Tho central parts of peninsular India have 
several times needed coercion. At Kittoor, a 
battle was fought on the 23rd October 1824, 
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KtZlL UtMIK. 

and ilie fort was besifigisd ftn4 iftken oi; tho 
5t]i December of that year. 

KITTUL, Singh. Caryotft ureus, 
Jaggery or native sugar is produced abun- 
dantly in the northern districts of Ceylon 
from the juice of this palm. The aep ift drawn 
off much in tho same manner as that from tho 
cocoa palm, but it docs not flow so readily^ 
and to remedy this tho natives arc in tho 
habit of inserting within tho surface of the . 
cut flower spike n small mixtui^ of lime, 
garlic, salt, and bruised popper. This is left 
on tho incision for a few days, when it is 
removed and tho flower again cut, ilio sap 
will then flow readily for several months con- 
tinuously. The collected juice is boiled in 
cathern vessels to a certain consistency when 
it granulates and forms a fair sugar capa- 
ble of being refined to a good degree of 
purity. It is a curious fact that the wood of 
those trees which have been thus tapped is 
very much harder than that of tho unemploy- 
ed trees ill tho forests which is quite soft and 
spongy* Ihe trees longest tapped arc much tho 
hardest. 

KITU is a form of salutation in Japan, 
where the inferior, laying tlie palms of 
his hands on the floor, bonds hisjiody so that 
tho forehead nearly touches the groui^, and 
remains in this position for some seconds. 
Tho superior rc.sponds by laying tho palms of 
his hands upon liis knees, and nods or bows 
more or less low according to the rank of tho 
other party. 

KIIJ, 13f,N(l, Hind. Costus spcciosus. 
Smith. 

KlUN, in tho Tartar language, ll^o sun : 
or according to Aliul Ghazi, the .sun and 
moon. j 

KIIJR, Hind. Allium, sp. 

KIIJ-SIU, or Ximo. TIio Japanese island 
of Kiusiu or Kc w.‘<cw, is well -cultivated and 
generally fertile, with the exception of its 
eastern coast. The lic.st known Japanese 
towns of importance are, Nagasaki, Sanga and 
Ko\ioo\'i\.— Mac Far lane* s Oeo. and Ilis. of 
Jnpaiiy p. J4o. Sec Japan. 

KIUTD, Hind. Astragalus rnulticeps. 

KIWACH, Hind. Cowhage. Mucunapru-^ 
rita. 

KIZAL BASH, sco Kazzilbash. 

KIZAN, SCO Tigris. 

KIZA IJT TAWIL, Akau. Cucutnis 
utilissiinus. 

KIZHANKfiLI, Tam. Thyllanlihus niruri. 

KIZIL IRMIK. Tho elevated plateau 
which extends from the base of Mount Arirat 
into northern Armenia, Kurdistan, and pi^t 
of Asia Minor, contains tho sources of four 
noble rivers, having their estuaries in threp 
(fiflerent seas, and thus, from Armeuki^ as 
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KIZLX SAFED. 


KL£N>LENBBRO. 


irom the ceutrc of a great coutiuent, giving 
an easy conimuuication to the several nations 
of Europe and Asia. By following the Kizil 
Irmak through Asia Minor wo roach the 
Black 8ea, from whence there are inlets to 
Bussia, Austria, Turkey, &c. In the same 
way the Aras, by terminating in the Caspian, 
opens several routes towards Great Tartary, 
as >vell as towards the rest of Central Asia 
and China ; while the Tigris and Euphrates, 
with their numerous ramifications, afibrd 
abundant means of communicating with Persia, 
India, Arabia, and the continent of Africa. 
An extensive mercantile intercourse is also 
maintained with the sarao regions by means 
of numerous caravans, which, since the time 
of Abraham at least, have traversed the 
countries watered by those four rivers. 

KIZIL OZAN, a river of somo geogra- 
phical celebrity, being supposed by Major 
Retiuell to bo tlio Gozan of the Scriptures, 
II, Kings, xvii, 6, and the following is his 
description of it in his inquiry concerning the 
disposal of the ten tribes of the .lows which 
were carried into captivity to Nineveh. This 
river sjirings from tlio country anciently 
named Matrene, between Tabriz and llama- 
dan, and taking its course eastward, fails into 
the southwest part of the Caspian s(‘a, pene- 
trating in its way the great ridge of mountains 
that divides Media from the Caspian provinces. 
Travellers describe with horror the road which 
leads along the side of the chasm and which 
is the only one practi^’ablo for loaded beasts 
from Ghilnii to Ispahan. It is generally 
excavated from the stcop rocky clilf which 
impends over tho dreadful gulf below, and 
along it the traveller holds loosedy the bridle 
of his beast while he leads him along, Tearing 
to be drawn after him should a faKe step be 
made. 1'his chasm is about 180 miles to the 
westward of the Caspian s(;a. — Rie/is Resi- 
dence in Koordistan, Vol. i, 22(), tf noting 
Olearius, Hanway, Sft\ 

KIZ KALASI, see Kara Oghlan. 

KIZLA kSAFKI). To the west of the pro- 
vince of Ears are the ruins of Kizia Safed, 
and, nearly in tho centre, arc those of tho 
ancient capital, Persopolis. The territory of 
Pars represents ancient Persis, which was 
watered by the Araxes, Gyndes, Oroatis, 
Avasis, Pelevar and Bagrad. Its cities were 
Coma, Axiina, Arbrea, and Artncana ; besides 
many others whoso .‘'Itcs are unknown. 
Persepolis was the capital in tho time of 
Alexander : more anciently, the scat of the 
government was at Pasargada, — Strabo, lib. 

p. T29, the Persagadis of Quintus Curtius 
— Lib. V. cap. vi., but as this historian speaks 
of the fortress of Persc()oli8, and the cUy of 
Persagadis (q\i. Fnrsa— Gcrd ?) it is possible 
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that tho extensive ruins in the plain, near the 
former, may be the Pasargada of Pliny,— 
Lib. vi, cap. xxvl^Euphrates and Tigris, 
Col, Ckesney, p» 210, See Fare. 

KJEYOH ? Vitex, species, 

KLAARE MARAM, Tam. ? Cusearia 
cHiptiea. 

K LAB AT ; in Celebes, the town of Monado 
is built on a plaiu surrounded by mountains, 
the highest of which, Klabat, is 6,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. The houses are 
well built, and neatly thatched ; they are 
all detached, and enclosed in a yard or gar- 
den. Klabat is a conical volcanic mountain, 
in the northern peninsula of this island. — 
MarryaCs Indian Archipelago, p. 44. Sco 
Celebes. ^ 

KLABBET LAMA, see Tin. 

KLAK KA, see Java. 

K’LAMANDA, Tbl. Aloe indica, Royle. 

KLx\MBA, Jav. Curtains. 

K’LAPA, Malay. Cocoanut, the Calappcr 
nut of tho earlier seamen, properly Kalapa. 
Klupu Muda, Malay, the soft medulla of 
the cocoanut. 

^ KLAPPER ISLAND, see Pulo Tinjil or 
Trower’s Island. 

KLASSI, Kind, Pkrs., Arau, A seaman, 
written alM> Khala^si, 

KLA'rERGOUD, Dut. Orsiduc. 

KLAVEIt-ZAAI), Dut. Clover seed. 

KIjICIOBA, Sans. Morinda ambclluta, 

KLEES A AT, also Klee, Ger. Clover seed. 

KliElN, a Christian missionary in the south 
of India who collected a large herbarium 
whieli has been j>rincipally described by 
Willdenow. That of ileyne by Roth, in his 
Novie Plnntarum species : Ileyne apf)ears to 
have been rather a diligent colloetor ,than a 
practical botanist ; bis collections were either 
obtJiined from, and were named by, Roxburgh ; 
or wore made in Mysore and the southern 
provinees, ami the names att-ached by Rottler. 
Klein, Ileyuo, and Rottler, were the medical 
Uien, who formed tho Herbarium Madras- 
patense. Drs. Wallieli, McClelland, Irvine, 
Lindsay, Stewart and Thomson, medical ofii- 
cers of Hie Bengal army, also Dr. Hooker (d* 
the British Navy, have done much for the 
Botany of Bengal. Drs. Wight, Griffith, and 
Roxburgh, of tlio Madras army, for that of all 
India. Major Beddptnc, of the Madras array, 
has done much for the Madras Presidency, 
and Messrs. Moon and Thwait.es for Ceylon, 
KLEINHOVIA IIOSPlTA,onoofByttue- 
riaccre, a garden shrub with alternate broad 
cordato leaves and small pink flowers in ter- 
minal panicles ; capsule pear-shape and in- 
flated. 

KLEN-LENBERG, see Lightning Con- 
ductor. 
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KXITTJNO. 

. KLESA, or Klesha. Evil desii^, tho lovd of 
^ensure, the cleaviog to exisfenco.— i/arrf/a 
Eastern Monachismt p* 438. 

KLESIA GrecoHinui. A church. 

KLEWANG, Jav. A sword, any weapon 
of war. 

KLIE OOROOD, Duk. Pliaseolus max. , 

KLIN(^, the Malay term for a native ofj 
India, evidently derived from the ancient 
kingdom of Kaliuga Newbold, however, 
supposes that Kliiig is a eorruption from 
ToJing or Telinga. The chuliah and kling 
of the Malays corapi*ehend the traders and 
settlers, both mahomedaDS and hindoos, f]*oin 
the Coromandel coast. These names have 
been given to them by the Malays from .the 
civliest times of the ancient commercial 
intercourse subsisting between this part of 
Asia and India. — KcwhohVs Butish Settle- 
merits, VoL i, p. 8. See Dravidian, India. 

KLIUNTI, Hind. Lonicera quiiKjiielo- 
cularis. 

KLIWON, Jav. Governor of a capital or 
chief town. 

KLOFK, CiipUin, author of voyage of the 
Dourga, in translated l)y G. VV. 

Karl. 

KLOJ, a snow-white root of Siam, iiscMl 
as food, but requires to ho .'-teeped, in slices, 
in water and exposc<l to the sun’s rays, as, in 
an unprepaivd state*, it is poisonous. 

KLOK-STYS, Dur. Hell meUil. 

KLUK, also Klieeraheen, A rah. Leeedies. 

KLUNdl, Kriophorum comosnm. 

KLUWI, Malay. Artoeyu’pns intcgrifolia. 

KN-B\ KNjBukm. Ccriops roxburghianus, 

J r//. 

KNKKLlNtr. Sec Dozanoo byflma. 

KNEIMI, P’htah and Amun, gods of the 
Egypt iiins, liad no astroinnnieal eharacter.s 


KO8A0.> 


Cbitelll, * 
Pisan : Piso, 
Nosbl, 
Cuchiilos, 


Iv. 
Malay. 
Bits. 
Sp. 


KNIVES. 

Messen, Dut. 

Comeaux, Fr, 

Messer Gbb. 

Churi chaku,Gua., Hum. 

--McCulloch* s CommercicU Dtci,, p, 

KNOBLAVCH, Ger, Garlic. * 
KNOPFE, Gkr. Buttons. ' 

KNOll, Hind. Pavia indica, Indian horslt 
chesnut. 

KNOTTED CASSIA, Enq. Cathartocar- 
pus nodosus. ‘ , 

KNOWLTONIA VESICATORIA, used 

commonly as a blister at the Cape of Good 
Hope. — O'Shanghnessi/. 

KNOX, an Englishman who was Jong kent 
a piisoncr atKandy,inthc reign of rajah 
hinha II. In the charming narrative of his 
captivity, published in the reign of Charles 
II, he devoted a chapter to the animals of 
Ceylon.-Tc«„ew, Sketches of the Natural 
Htstorp of Ceylon, p. 6. 

K’NWAR, i)uK., or Kanwar ? Aloe ipdics. 
KO, Jav. Rice. 

KO, Hind, Olea europcca. 

gallica, 8yi). of 

I.indica. See Rukh. 

irm viii’ euchroma. 

KOAMJL or KhIiiiii ofJJi-as.- GJochidino 
velntiiiurn, If . /r. 

KOAMIiA, Hind. Odiiifi wodier. 

Calliearpa laiiata. 

P ►SiNtiir. Tlio Ceylon oak of the 

English m Ceylon. Grows in the southern 
pnitH or Ceylon, a eiiliic foot weighs 42 Ibg 
hut Its .Uiraliility is only from 5 to 10 years’ 
It iH used for niitivo oil-pressos and wooden 


KNKVKA, Tam. A Ceylon l.x-o whirl, an, .hors, its bnrri,. are .‘i:;™ b;"t’ho n7tWeT 

OWS to llbont L*lLrhU-fll me. 111 ( iw ^ "ttlives. 


grows to about eighu-cii incdics in diumoter, | 
and fourteen feet long Its wood is used by 
the natives ill boat and honse-work.— AV/yc, 
Ceylo7i. 

KNIFE-GKINDER, u term applied ton 
Jicada or grass-iioppe 
noise whicii it makes. 


Cassia 


Mr, Mendis. (Qu. Konn ?) 

KOANNAV aMAIIAM, Ta.m. 

tislula. 



KNKJllTIA KXCMCSA, is ti.o Jtown- i .■«vL,.hMr..L ® ^«g«nia 

rewa or honeysuckle timber tree of New 
Zealand. 

KNISS, IIiND. Dioscorea deltoidea. 

KNITMEE ? or Khatmi, Ak\k. Mallow. 

KNITRI, Hind. Rhus buckiarnela. 

KNITTING appears to bo uukiiowu to 
the natives of Inilia, though it is W(>11 worthy 
of being taught to tliom ; as, indeed it has 
been in tlio few girls’ schools which the 
natives have allowed to be established.— i?oy/c 
Arts, ^e, of India, p. .504 . 
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caryophyllifolia.--i?o,i:/^., 

KOBA, SCO Tin 
KOBAI). According to Iho .Jahan Numa, 
one of the earlier divisions of the province of 
bars was into the. five ciielcs or departments 
called “ Kuire and named Istakhr, Dumb- 
jird, Sliupur, Ardasliir and Kobad, At 
present, It consists of three principal partei 
VIZ. : I, l-ara proper (Persis Pfoper) ; 2. ; 
Lanstan near the Persian Gulf ,• and 8 ' 
Behbehan, or die country of the Khogiin. 
which represents the circle of Kobad. Bdl^ 
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KOBRA T£L. 


KOGCa ^AHAR. 


behan is bounded on the north the great 
belt of mountains which separate Irak-t-Ajam 
from the southern provinces of Persia : the 
northern and north-eastern shores of the Per- 
siaij Gulf form its boundary to the south, 
Kam-ilormuz and the Ka’b country lie to the 
west, while Shulistan separates Behbehun on 
tlio cast from the direct dependencies of Pars. 
On tlie east and south-east, Bohbehan is sur- 
rounded by tlio Mamaseni tribe : on the north 
and north-west by the Bakhtiyari, and ou the 
west and south by the Ka’b Arabs, Also, 
the mountainous region to the north and 
north-east of the plain of Belibehaii is occu- 
pied by the Khogilalribes, — and the districts 
of Lirani and Zeitun, near the Persian Gulf, 
together Avith (he fortresses of Giil-i-gulab, 
all come under the control of t^e governor of 
Behbehan. 

KOBAD or Kaodcs, a Sassanian king, A. 
D. 488 or 481. See Pars, Sassanian. 

KOBAD, or Kci Kobad, an emperor of 
Delhi, who inad(^ his aged father uiidei*go the 
abject oriental o)»cisance of kissing the ground 
before the royal throne. He fitted up a 
palace at Kilokcrco, upon iJio banks of the 
fTumnu, to enjoy there soft society, but 
nobody in that villager now recollects the site 
of that palace. — Tr. of HiuiKy Vol ii, p. 199. 

KOBARI AKU, Tkl. Leaves of Cadaba 
indicn. 

KOBBARI ClUCT'rU, Tici.. Cocos nnei- 
fera, />, ; Sans. Narikela, wlicncQ the vei>e ; 
Oh ! Narikela strong of body and full of sap, 
you give not yonr jnico to the l^ika (cuckoo 
or kokila), but you arc liberal to him who 
climbs and maltreats you. 

KOBBARI TPNGAl, Tam. Kernel of 
cocoanut. Copra. 

KOBBER, Dan. Copper. 

KOBI, Hind. Brassica oleracoa. 

KOBIDAR, Ukno. Bauhinia pnrpurncens. 

KORIN or flobin, Rurm. Melicocca tri- 
jugu. 

KOBO, or Kuho, or Saigouii, the head of 
the exccullvc government at Jeddo. The 
Dairi, at Miako, is the ecclesiastical head. 
In this singular government, there Averc 
tAvo emperors, reigning conjointly, the Dairi, 
or spiritual emperor, Avho resided at Miako, 
and the temporal or lay emperor, who usually 
lived in the groat city of »Jeddo. The Avord 
Kobo docs not strictly mean emperor ; and 
it appears that the Japanese angrily deny that 
there is any other emperor than the Mikado, 
or Dairi. The poAver, hoAvever, of the Kobo 
Avas decidedly imperial, and far greater than 
that of the Dairi. — MacFarlane's Qeo. and 
Hist, of Japafifp. 192 ; Tilsingh, Illustra^ 
(ions of Japan. 

KOBRA TEL, Singh. A .Mibstaiice sup- 
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posed, in Ceylon, to be a virulent pedsdn. In 
the preparation of tliis mysterious cornjxmnd, 
the ingredients are extracted from venomous 
snakes, and from the lizard called Kabarn- 
gayo. The receipt far outdoes, in dramatic 
arrangement, the witch’s cauldron of Macbeth. 
— TennenCs Sketches of the Natural History 
of Ceylon^ /<. 274. See Kabara-gaya. 

KOBRI, Can. Cocoanut palms. 

KGB UAH, a western section of Beluchis- 
tan. 

KOBUB-UL-ARZ, Arab. Talc. 

KOCH, the Mufflon, or Avild sheep, its 
horns Avere found by Vigue intermixed with 
those of the ibex or chup, and the raarkhor 
or raAvacheh of Little Tibet. — Vtgne^s A 
personal Narrative^ p. 85. « 

KOCCH BAHAR, is a native State ruled 
by a rojjili subject to the supervision of a 
British Resident. It is situated between 
Bengal and Assam, on the N. E. frontier of 
British India, and is separated from the high- 
lands of Bhotan by the Dooar. Fallacotta is 
the most central toAvn, for the Jungsta, 
Chamoorchee, Bala, Bnnna, and Beygoo png.scs 
into Tibet and Bhootan, The abolition of 
slavery in Kocch Bcliar bas recently been 
formally proclaimeil. Up till this proclama- 
tion, if a ryot, or peasant, owed a snm of 
money, and Avas unable to satisfy his creditor, 
he Avas compelled to give up his Avife as a 
pledge, and possession of her Avas kept until 
the debt, was discharged. It sometimes 
happened that the Avile of a debtor Avas not 
redeemed for the space of one, two or three 
years ; and if, during her resubmeo with the 
creditor, a family should Iiha'c been the conse- 
quence, half of it Avas considered as the pro- 
perty of the person Avitli Avhoin she lived, and 
half that of lier real husband. The country 
has a most Avretched appearance, and its 
inhabitants are a miserable and puny race. 
Up to a comparatively recent date, the loAver 
ra’jks Avithont scruple disposed of their 
(children for slaves, to any purchaser, and for 
a A'cry trifling consideration ; nor Avas the 
.agency of a third person ever employed. 
Nothing Avas more common than to see a 
mother dress up her child, and bring it to 
market, Avith no other hope, no other view, 
than to enhance the price she might procure 
for it. The Cocch or Kocch are partially 
converted to mahoraedauism. The pagan 
portion live in the woods and cultivate the 
soil with the hoe ; they are Avell-fed and 
clothed. They abstain from beef. They 
sacrifice to the god Pushi and his Avife Jago, 
also to the sun, moon and stars ; to the deities 
of the rivers, hills and woods, and to their 
deceased parents. The Deoshi, their sacrific- 
ing priest, marries and works, and the office 
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18 uot UerediUry. The blood of the sacrifice 
j'oes to tiie deity, the flesh to the worship- 
pers., Polygamy, polyandry, coucubiuugeand 
udultety, arc punished by flnes. The husband 
resides with his mothor-in-law, is the property 
of the wife, and after her to her daughters. 
They keep the dead two days and then burn 
them at the river side. Their name is written 
Kocch,* Koktsh, Koksh, or Kuksh. In the 
Yogiui Tantra, they are named Kiivach and 
are there styled mhiccha. Wlien the inalio* 
medan power was estahlisiicd in Bengal the 
Koch (Kocch or Kavach) kingdom extended 
from 88* to 93* E. L., and from 26* to 27" N. L. 
from the south-eastern extremity of Nepaul 
along the bouthern extremity of Sikkim and 
Butan into Assam, with Koceh Bahar as its 
capita], and the people consisted of tiie present 
Kocch, Dhimal and Bodo. They dwell in 
the Sal forests with impunity. Tlie Koctdi, 
arc called Ifasa by the Assamese Bodo, and 
the Dhimal style them Kuinul. The north- 
oru parts of llungpnr, Pnruea, Dinajpnr, and 
Mymunsing are the chief Kocch localities. 
The Kocch and Bodo serv(3 a fixed period for 
their brides, and tliey inaiTy within thetnho. 
— Turner's Embassi/^ 1 1 » Treaties^ Eu^ 
gagements and SunnvdSy Vol. vii, p. 367 ; 
Latham's Descrip, Kihu , ; Hodgson. Sec 
Aborigines, Bodo, India, Kocch. 

KOCIl.AN, Hind. Cornus macrophylla. 

KOCHIANI, UuiA. A woman who lives 
by selling salt in small quantities. 

KOCHBA or Kaclila, Duk. Nux vomica. 

KOCKSI, a river of (Jovvhalty. 

KODA, Hind. Kleusinc conicanu, Gcertn. 
Rnxb. 

KOD.AGA, Tlie Coorg or Kodaga lan- 
guage is spoken in the small principality of 
this name, lying on the western ghauts, and 
has hitherto been regarded as Caiiarcse, mo- 
dified by tli(3 Tulu. But Mr. Mbgliug .“tate.s 
that it is more nearly allied to the Tamil and 
IMalayalum than to tlic Canarese. See Coorg, 
Dravidian. 

KODAGAIl, Malkai.. Ilydrocotilc asia- 
tica, /.inn. 

KOI) AGAROr.INI, properly Kadugu 
Rogini, Tam. Hclleborus niger. 

KODAGII PALA,Tel.Maleal. Wrightia 
antidysenterica, /?., Hr. 

KODAKADLTRUATTA, Singh. Nux 
vomica. 

KODAL of Cuttack, is the inner bark of 
a forest tree. It makes a strong and most 
durable rope, ^hich is said not to be liable 
to deteriorate from wet, and hence it is 
made into boat cables. At Autgurb, the 
fibre is collected for sale, on requisition, by 
the Sohar race. The tree may possibly be | 
the Sterculia villosa, which in Assam is called 
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Uie ^Oadal,*the fibras fherd', employed 
for making i-opes with which Wnfecore wild 
elephants. . . 

KODALEYA or Koodaliya, 2?. ’^ JST. Des- 
modium trifolium. 

KODA LI, Hind. A ^padc. Kodali 
Mama, to dig with tlic spado, a ceremony. 

KODALI, Maleal. Melasloina inalaba-^ 
thriciim. 

KODAM, Bniai. On tliis fcslival day, 
presents arc made from vas.snls and depend- 
jents, as deprecatory olferingH, to avert de- 
served punisbinent for oflencea against their, 
liege lord. It is ttnllcd by tbo English, Bogf 
pardon day.-— p. 76. 

KODAPANA, also Koda Panei, Maleal. 
Corypha umbraculilera, Linn. 

KODAK, Hind. 1 1 arm ala rn tn. 

KODARA CIIETTIJ, Tki.. Grows in 
tbc Nulla Mullai. Mr. Elliott notes this *‘a)s 
perhaps a species of Grislca.” — Afr. La//iant» 

KODAWAI 1 PORHII, or Poi’iis.sa maram, 
Tam. Cliloroxylon swietenia. Rose .satin- 
wood. 

KODDAPAIL, Maleal. IMstia stra- 

tiofes, /Jnn. 

KODDI PANAI MAUAM, Tam. Cory- 
plm unbraenlifera. 

KODE, Hind. The climbing fi.sli, Anabas 
scan den .s, 

KODEGAM, Ta.m. ? Tylopbora astlimu- 
tica, ir. if d. 

KODES, see Kabul. 

KODI, Hind. Lonicera liypolenca. t 

KODI BUDAMA, Tei.. Cncnmi.s pubo-' 
scens, WtUd. ; C. inatlcraspafivnus, jR., Vol. 
iii, p 723. Fowl’s encumber. " 

KODICALLl, Tam. Cyiuincbum vimi- 
nnlo, Linn. 

KODI-CLJLL, on tbc coast of Malabar are 
cairns, the oldest inonumcntH of tlfo kind 
on the Indian continent. 

KODICULLA, Tam, Cyimncbuin virai- 
nale, Linn, 

^ KODI JIJTTU MANU, or Karu boppayi, 
Ted. Erytliropsis roxburghiana, Lind. A 
local name of the Konda Doralu given from 
its remarkable flowers. 

KODI JUTTU TOT a KURA, or Erra 
kodi juttu tota Kura, Tel. Celosia cristata, 
L. Cocks-comb, This genus of plants thrives 
well in several parts of India, and the species 
are much admired. 

KODIKALIJ VAN-KAl, Tel. Brinjal. 

KODIKKAL VELLALAN, Tam. A 
class of the Vellalan or agricultural tribe 
of the Tamil country, who cultivate betel. 

KODI MALLI, also Kodi Mallipu, Tam. 
Jasminnm sambac, Ait. 

KODIMUNDIRI PALAM, Tam., also 
Pracha pallam. Grapes. Vitis viaifhra. " 
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KODI MURUS|J, Tel. Petalldium barle- 
rioides, Nees i Buellia bracteata, JR., VoL 
iii, p. 47. . » ‘ 

KODI PASSI KIBE, Tam. Basella 


alba. 

KODISA PALA, also Kodisa cbettu, Tel. 
Wriglitia autidyseiiterica, R. Br ; Nerium 
antic!., AmsL lloyno calls it Kola mukka, | 
p, 132. The medicinal properties of the 
Kodisa or Concssi bark are hold in much 
esteem by natives, as they once were by 
European practitioners. They have perhaps 
fallen into disrepute from the fraudulent 
substitution of the bark of Wrightia tinctoria. 
The leaves of the two plants, especially when 
young, are so like that they may easily be 
mistaken. An infallible character however 
exists, in the numerous pointed glands on the 
)>etiole at the base of the leaf of Wrightia 
antidyseuterica. 

V KODI VELI, Tam. Plumbago zeylanica, 
Linn. 

KODIVELOE ? Acacia tomentosa. 

KODO ? — Paspalum frurnentaceum, small 
grain eaten by the natives. 

KODON, H INI). Eleusinc corucana. 

KODOO, 15en<}. Cuoui'hita lagenaria, Linn. 

KODOUKA MARA:\r, Maleal. Ter- 
iniualia chebula, Betz. 

KODORO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
of Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference feet, and lieight from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It i.s said only to be used for firewood. — Capt. 
Macdonald. 

KODRA, Hind. Eleusino coracana, also 
Paspalum acrobiculatum. 

KODRAV AHA, Sans. Paspalum frumcn- 
taceum. 

KODU, Beng. Kora millet or punctured 
millet, Paspalum stoloiiiferum. See Kora. 

KODU and Kondru, Tel, whence the 
ordinary name of, Koud, a barbarous race of 
mountaineers inhabiting the hills west and 
north-west of Ganjam to the borders of 
Nagpore, The plural of Kodu is Kollu. 

KODUR or Codoor, a town of the Carnatic 
near Ballapilli. 

KO£» Hind. Alnus, sp. 

KOBE KUMUDA KUMUL, also Koee 
Kumu), Hind. Nymphaea pubesceiis. 

KOEL, Hind. 


Kokil, Bbno. 

Indian cnckoir, Eno. 

„ kofll. 

Koel, Hind. 


Chulfl, Malay. 
Cowdc-choa, Sinqu., 
TA»f, 

Kokilapika, Til. 


The Indian cuckow, Eudynamis orientalis, 
the male is of a deep black, and the female 
of a dusky green mottled white. Like the 
cuckow, the koel lays its eggs in some of 
the nests of other birds : because the koel 
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song is especially hoard at the 'season of 
spring, it is called the friend of love : 

Sweet bird, whom lovers deem love’s messengor 
Skilled to direct the god’s envenomed shafts 
And tame the proudest heart ; oh, hither guide 
My lovely fugitive or lead ray steps to ’ 

Where she strays. 

It is a bird of the family Cueulidne. It in- 
habits Ceylon, India, the 'Malay countries 
and China, all of its names are obtained from 
its ordinary call, which closely resembles the 
word “ koel.” Like the cuckow of Europe, 
this bird is, in India, the harbinger of spring, 
and its call, though shrill and disagreeable, is 
associated with all the joys and labours of 
husbandry of that season, and is quoted in the 
rhymes an<l proverbs of the people. Thus 
“ Koel bolce, Sebundee dolcc,” the cry of tJie 
Koel, is the grief of ‘the Sebundy soldier, 
meaning that the disbanding of the armed 
men gathered together for collection of 
revenue depend on the Kools note. Sebun- 
dec being a corruption of Sipah llindee, in 
distinction to Moghul or foreign troops, 
who were always kept up. The Koel indeed 
occupies much the same place in India that 
'the cuckoo does iu Europe. The European 
names, even, arc all derived from the San- 
scrit name Cuculus. l^liny says, that the 
vine-dressers deferred cutting their vines till 
the cuckoo began to sing. We have the 
Cuckoo-Ale of England, to partake of which 
the labourers leave their work wlien the first 
cuckoo’s note is heard. There is aljSio the 
vulgar superstition that it is unlucky to have 
no money in your pocket when the first 
cuckoo of the season is heard, and the 
amorous Hohnelia tells ns, that in love omens 
its note is equally eirniacious. The female 
lays its eggs in the nest of the common crow 
or of the carrion crow, Corvus spleudens and 
C. culrainatus, hut a (company of the birds 
called seven brothers, have been seen at 
Secunderabad assiduously feeding a young 
Koel. — Llliot ; The Hero and the H?/mphj 
p. 267. See Kameri. 

KOEL, a stream from the watershed of 
Chota Nagpore which unites with the Sunkh 
in Gangpur and takes the name of the 
Brahmaui, and enters the Bay of Bengal at 
Point Palmyras.— p. 1 55. 

KOELA, Hind. Charcoal. 

KOENAR, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
poro with a soft, white wood. — Cal. Cat. Ex 
1862. 

KOENIG, John Gei*ard, a native of Cour- 
land and pupil of Linneus, travelled in Iceland 
in the year 1765, and arrived at Tranquebar 
in India, iu the end of 1768 or beginning of 
1769. Ho was physician to the Tranquebar 
mission in the Carnatic, but his enthusiasm, 
defiance of bodily fatigue, spare meals, the 
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scorching climate^ and his simplicity of man- 
ners and benevolence, soon made him known 
to and beloved by the Dutch, French, and 
British, with whom ho met. He became 
naturalist to the nawab Mahomed All, and 
while at Madras, made the acquaintance of 
Dr. James Anderson, In 1778, the govern- 
ment of Madras granted him a salary to 
enable him to caiTy on his researches, and 
with this aid he visited the Straits of Ma- 
lacca and Siam, towards the end of 1779, and 
made known the occurrence there of tin ore. 
His salary was again increased in 1780, and 
he then visited Ceylon. He travelled along 
the coast to Calcutta from which ho was 
returning in ‘1785, when he was attacked 
with diarrhaaa or dysentery, and died on 26th 
June. He bequeathed all his plants to Sir 
Joseph Banks. His example and instructions 
diffused a similar taste among his companions, 
and hence originated the botanical labours of 
the society of “ United Brothers.” But, 
although it may be said that scientific botany 
took its rise in India from Koenig, the flora 
of the East Indies had not been entirely 
neglected by European botanists prior to that 
period, us the works of Klicede, Ruraphius, 
Plukenet, the two Biirmans, and finally a 
large aud well preserved, yet unfortunately 
almost unknown, collection of Indian plants 
in the Oxford herbarium, formed in the early 
part of the eighteenth oontury, amply testify. 

KOERI, lluvi). III HindUvStan, vegetable 
gardeners and agriculturists. In Bahar they 
grow tlio poppy, they are in general very 
I'cspectable. 

KOKS ? or Jack tree ? Artocarpiis inte- 
grifolitt ? yields a moderately hard, but rather 
coarse and open grained, though heavy, Cey- 
lon wood, of a beautiful saffron yellow colour, 
emits a peculiar, but by no means unpleasant 
odour. — Edye, Timber of Ceylon. 

KOET, IIiND. Feronia elephantuin, 

KOEUR-TAN, see Kalka. 

KOFE, Rus. Koffe, also Koffebohnen, 
Ger., Koffy, also Koffibooneii, Dut. Coffee. 
Coffea arabica, Linn. 

KOFTGARI, Hind., is steel inlaid with 
gold in patterns which, in former days, was 
carried on to a considerable extent in various 
parts of India. It was chiefly used for de- 
comting armour ; guns, coats of mail, helmets, 
swords, and sword handles. These, however, 
are not the manufacture of the present day. 
Since the rebellion in India of 1857, the 
manufacture of arms has been generally dis- 
couraged, and koftgari work is, consequently, 
now chiefly applied to ornamenting a variety 
of fancy articles, such as jewels, caskets, pen 
and card trays, paper weights, paper knives, 
inkstands, &c. The process » ^vQ^fiy 
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same as that pursued in and the 

workman can copy any particull^ iwttern re- 
quired. Thb w<tk is of high ffnish, and re- 
markable for its cheapness. Koftgari is chiefly 
earned on in Guzerat and Koili, in the SefJ- 
kote district. Several admirable specimens 
of inland metal work by the native artisans 
of Bhooj were likewise found in the collect 
tion of arms conti’ibuted to the Exhibition 
by II. 11. the Rao of Kutch. Some of 
the cutlers still remain at Lahore, but many 
of them weut to Nizamabad in the Gujran- 
walla district ; others to Guzerat, and the 
koftgarartizans, also, have mostly left LahdHH 
to 1 ‘eside in the Kotli Lobaran in the Seal- 
kote district — Cat. Universal Exhibition^ 
1862 ; Powell. 

KOGAR of Chenab. Holarrhena anti- 
dysenterica, Wall. 

KOGHaNI, an Affghan tribe occupying 
Gandamak. They formerly held the country 
in the west, but were expelled by the Jabbar 
.Khel Ghilji. Tliey claim to be Ghilji. 

KOGHILU, see Lur. 

KOH, Prrs. A mountain, a prefix to 
many solitary mountains and hill ranges 
from west of the Himalaya and the Indus 
even to the Caspian sea. The Koh-i-Kush 
I or Caucacus, one of these, is the great stony 
belt that separates northern from southern 
Asia. In traversing the kingdoms of Hindu- 
.^tau and Cabul, from the east of Bengitl to 
Herat, we find them everywhere bounded on 
the north by a chain of mountains, which is 
covered with perpetual snow, for almost the 
whole of that extent, and from which all 
the great rivers of both countries appear 
to issue. This chain commences near the 
Brahmaputra, aud runs nearly north-west as 
far as Cashmeer, during this part of its 
course it is (from bima Sanscrit, for snow), 
called the Hiraaleh by the natives of the 
neighbouring countries, and is the Himalaya 
of the English (hima, snow ,* alaya, abode)* 
From Cashmeer, its general direction is a 
little to the south-west as far as the high 
snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, nearly north 
of Cabul. From this peak its height dimi- 
nishes, it no longer bears perpetual snow, 
and is soon after lost in a group of mountains, 
which stretch in length from Cabul almost to 
Herat, aud occupy more than two degrees ;Of 
latitude in their breadth. Some ranges issuo 
from this mass on the west, and extend so 
far into Persia, as to justify, if not completely 
to establish, the opinion of the ancients, 
which connected this range with mount Cau- 
casus on the west of the Caspian sea* From 
Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the whole range 
is known by the name of that peak. Fr<»a 
thence to the meridian of Herat, the moun- 
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tains have uo geueral name among the natives, | 
hut that of Paropamisus has long been applied 
to them by European geographers. As seen 
from the plains of Peshawar the fourth is the 
principal range of the Indian Caucasus, and 
is always covered with snow. It is con- 
spicuous from Bactria, and the borders- of 
India, and is seen from places far off in 
Tartary. Elphihstonc says that the ridge of 
Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for a distance of 
150 and even 250 miles. The Paropamisan 
chain, which boimds the Kohistan on the west, 
extends three hundred and fifty miles from 
east to west, and two hundred from north to 
south. The whole of this space is such a 
maze of mountains as the most intimate 
knowledge would scarcely enable us to trace ; 
and, though' it affords a habitation to the 
Eiroauk and Hazarah, it is so difficult of 
access and so little frequented, that no precise 
accounts of its geography are to be obtained. 
It is certain, however, that the range of 
Hindoo Coosh is no longer so lofty, as to be 
conspicuous among the mountains by which 
it is surrounded, and that no continued line 
of perpetual snow can any more be traced. 
The eastern half of this elevated region is 
inhabited by the llazarah, and is cold, rug- 
ged and barren ; the level spots are little cul- 
tivated and the hills are naked and abrupt. 
The western part which belongs to the Eimak, 
though it has wider valleys, and is better cul- 
tivated, is still a wild and poor country. The 
northern face of fliese mountains has a sudden 
descent into the province of Balkh : tlieir 
acclivity is less on their other extremities, 
except perhaps on the west or south-west. 
On the north-west they seem to sink gradually 
into the plain which borders ou the desert. 
The slope of the whole tract is towards the 
west. 

Rennell (pp. 125-6) suspects Emodus and 
Imaus to be different readings of the same 
name ; and Traaus or H imaus, to bo derived 
from the Sanscrit word himali, signifying 
snowy ; and Pliny know the circumstance, 
well. That vast ridge hears the same name 
at present. A chain, anciently named Taurus, 
whioli rises iu lesser Asia, and runs eastward 
through Armenia ; from thence deviating 
to the S. E., shuts up the soutli coast of the 
Caspian sea, was continued by Ptolemy, 
under the names of Coronus, Sariphi, and 
Paropamisus, dividing Ilyrcania and Tapuri, 
from Parthia ; Margiana from Aria ; and 
Bhctria, from the province of Paropamisus : 
or, according to modern geography, dividing 
Mazanderan, or Talieristaii, from Cumis ; the 
countries of Dahistaii, Corcan, and Kai’Esm, 
from Korasan ; Balk, and Gaur, from Segis- 
tau or Seistan ; and linally was made to join 
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that ridge, whicii, under the name of Indjan 
Caucasus, divided India from Bactria ; and 
afterwards took the., names of Imaus a,nd 
Emodus, separating India from Scythiir. 
The ridge that Mr. Forster crossed, near 
the Caspian sea, had a north and south 
direction ; and answers to the mountains 
Mnsdoramus of Ptolemy, which shut up the 
eastern side of Parthia proper, situated ou 
the S. E. of the Caspian. The modern name 
of the ridge is Kaim-hoody ; and Mr. Forster 
remarks, that the elevation of it, is far greater 
on the west, than on the cast ; so that the 
lands of Kw’asan, are, iu general, more ele- 
vated tlian those towards Ispahan. The 
Kana-hoody mountains are those which M. 
D’Anvillo has extended to Herat and CabuK 

Mr. Vigne thinks the word Paropamisus 
is formed from the very commonly used 
Hindustani word “ pahar,” which signifies 
a “ hill” or “ mountain,” and which was 
perhaps the word meant by Mr. Masson, 
and the other word “ para,” a “ roof,” that is, 
a flat roof, such as is used in the east. Mr. 
Masson informed him that the Paropamisan 
range is a good deal broken into mountains, 
witli table-lands on their summits. 

The Hindoo Coosh mountains, was called 
by the Arabs, “ the stony girdle of the earth.” 

The Paropamisus west of Alfghanistan is 
now occupied by intrepitl and hardy uoraades, 
the Eimak and Hazarah ; and the Affghan 
races, whetlier corning from Balk, Cabul, 
Kandahar or Herat, never venture into their 
mountain di.stricts. The Eimak are shiah and 
occupy that part of the range nearer Persia and 
the Caspian, wliilo the Hazarah (from Hazar, 
per.sian, a thousand,) are sunni, and dwell 
in the mountains adjoining Affghanistan. — 
Elph. Ciihnl ; Rcnftcll’s pp. 125, 

126, 190 ; Vigne' s A personal Narrative, 
pp. 195-6 ; Markham's Embussi/y p. 46 ; 
Masson's Journeys. See Koh-i-kas. 

KOH AN U, Mahk. A tumbler, a rope- 
dancer, an acrobat. 

KOH A REE, a river near Birgowah in 
Gwalior. 

KOHAT, in iat. 33“ 32'-5, long. 71“ 22 -9, 
in the Panjab, 40 miles south of Peshawar is 
1,745 feet above the sea. Kohat is in a valley 
five miles long, and averaging four miles 
broad, girdled by hills. To its .south is Bun- 
uoo ; to its west the Wuzeeree and4.he Buu- 
gush country ; to the east the ridges which 
overhang the Indus. It is an expensive 
encumbrance, but politically indispensable to 
the British government, as connecting Pesha- 
war with their other Trans-Indus districts. 
Kohat is only approachable from Peshawar by 
two passes, both passing through the Afree- 
di hills. The Kliuttuk and their chief were 
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refractory, and if pressed, betook Utemselves able for the irrigation of rioe^^lands. The 
to the hills. Those portions however which inhabitants of the villagea iir the valley lead- 
are held by the hill-tiibe of the Khuttuk were iug from Hangii to Kohat are principally 
usually quiet. The Khuttuk indeed have, shiah, as are all the tribes of the Turi, their 
in their neighbourhood, been uniformly faith- neighbours, although not so bigotted as these ; 
ful and obedient. The valley is famous for or, being under control, they are compelled 
its salt mines, the chief of which, at Baha- to conceal their fervour. The Turi, when 
door Kheyl, is guarded by a fort. At Kohat they see a stranger, ask him if he be Straight 
itself there is also a force with a cantonment or crooked, putting at the same time the fore- 
and a fort. In the Kohat district, the priuci** finger to their foreheads, and holding it first 
pal tribe are the Buugush Pnthan. They are a in a perpendicular position, and then in a con- 
large tribe, can muster 1 o,000 fighting-men, lorted one. If desirous to be civilly received, 
and are fairly good soldiers. Tliey highlj'^ ap- the stranger had better reply that he is straight 
preciated the light money assessments of the by which they understand lie is a shiah. The 
British after what had been long termed the plain of Kohat appears on all sides surround- 
“ robber rule ’ of sultan Mahomed Barukzyc. od vvitli hills ; on the summit of one of which, 
Up to 1848, he held Kohat as a fief from the to the north, is seen a watch-tower, by which 
Cabul government. It was then taken posses- the road to Pesliawar leads. The hills south 
siouofby the British on account of hostility to of Kohat, and the districts of Tank and 
them during the secoyd Sikh war. The Bunnoo are likewise peopled by genuine 
conduct of the Buugush in reference to the AfFglian, as the pastoi'al Waziri and others, 
Kohat pass needs to be noticed. The late or by agricultural tribes claiming such a 
khan of Hungoo in the Bungush country . descent, and indeed, throughout the moun- 
was in the British service as Be venue Col- tains on either side of the Indus, every valley 
lector, but he was murdered by one of his has its separate tribe or family, always 
own relatives, and the kliauship descend- opposed in interest, and sometimes differing 
ed to his sou. The Bungush suffered much in speech and manners. Generally it may 
from the raids of their hill neighbours, be observed, that on the north, the Affghan 
Orukzye, Tooree, Cabulkheyl Wuzeeree. The on one side, and tlio Toorkaman on the other, 
inhabitants of the Meeranzye valley are also are gradually pressing upon tho old, but less 
Bungush. This valley belonged to tbo fief energetic Durdoo. Tlie British govern- 
of sultan Mahomed, but being an outlying ment has been concerned chiefiy with the 
locality WHS overlooked when Kohat was taken Afridi of tho two passes to Kohat t. c., the 
l)ossossioii of. The Cabul government then Kohat puss or Gulleo and tho Jewakee pass, 
lost no time in arranging for the occupation For the guardianship of these passes the 
of Meeranzye, whitdi appeared to have been Afridi have received some kind of consider- 
vacated; so sirdar Azirii Khan, the governor ation from successive dynasties, Ghiznivide, 
of tho Khoorrum province, in 1851, summoned Mogol, Doorauee, Barukzye, Sikh, and 
Iho Meeranzye tx) surrender ; but they peti- British ; and have broken faith with each 
tioued the British to include them in Kohat. and all. These mountaineers are great 
Under tho cjrcumstnnces this request was traders and carriers. They convoy salt from 
acceded to. They were in their hearts hostile mines in the Kohat district to the Peshawar 
to the British government, as indeed they market. They also cut and sell the firewood 
were to any government whatever. Near of their hills. By these means they procure 
Kohat indifferent coal is found, generally a comfortable subsistence, which cultivation 
on the surface. Specimens of asbetus, oc- on their rugged hill-sides would not alone 
^r m veins parallel with the coal strata at suffice to afford. This is a fortunate circum- 
Kamgoram ; and both are stated to be in a stance, inasmuch as tho British authorities 
hill. Jet, and other bituminous products, are can, by blockading the mouths of the passes, 
also brought from the neighbourhood ofKohat, stop tho trade aud reduce tho Afridi to 
as well as fluid bitumen, or mumia. Hangu sore straits. These passes are of importance 
IS a dependency of the province of Kohat. The Kohat or Gullee pass is the direct and 
The plain of Kohat and tlie valley of Hangu best route from Kohat to Peshawar. The 
are well-cultivated and populous. Wheat is government post between these two important 
grown, but the stony soil in many parts seems stations runs usually by this route, Kohat 
more adapted to the culture of maize, or as contains numerous mines of difierent metals 
here called juari, the quality of which is including sona-makhi and pitalroakhi A 
excellent, and thereturnslarge, while its flour high range of neighbouring hills abounds 
makes admir^le bread, and is the general with mines of coal. The Pesbawari brine 
food of the inhabitants. The great command it in great quantities, and often burn it for 
of water, m many situations, is made avail- the purpose of smelting iron, but do not 
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succeed : naphtha) is also found) which the 
villagers generally use for lamps. Momyai, 
deemed iu India a useful and valuable 
medicine) is dug out of the hills of Kohat ; it 
is black, and resembles gum. It is very 
dear iu India, and scarce. The Afridi lie 
between Peshawar and Kohat and theDerajat 
strip of land extends from the hills and 
valleys of Kohat to the Sind frontier. — Mohan 
LaVs Travels, p, 358 ; 8chL, Ad, ; Rec, of 
G. of I., No. ii } Masson's Journeys, Vol, i, 
pp. 114 to 117 ; Cunningham's History of 
the Sikhs, pp. 6-7. 

KOHATAR, see Kohtar, Korambar. 

KOHEE) female. Koheela, male ; also 
called shaheen, black-eyed hawks, found in 
Sindh. 

KOHEN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica. 

KOHER, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiana. 

KOH-I-BABA, a remarkable snow-clad 
ridge in the Hindoo Kush, the peaks of which 
arc about 18,000 feet in height. It is the 
great continuation of the Hindoo Kush, is 
about 60 miles long, in lat. 34* 30', and be- 
tween long. 67“ 30’, and 68® 30'. It is at the 
S. W. extremity of Hindoo Kush, with which 
it is connected by the transverse ridges of 
Kaloo and Hajeguk. According to Burnes 
and Lady Sale, it is about 18,000 feet in 
height ; Outram, 20,000 feet ; Humboldt, 
2,800 toises, or 17,640 feet ; the most pro- 
bable is 16,000 feet. The highest accessible 
point is in lat. 34“ 40", long. 67“ 30' ; and is 
13,200 feet ; Hajeguk pass is 11,700 feet. It 
is a vast rounded mass, the culminating ridge 
ascending in lofty peaks, covered with perpe- 
tual snow, stretching as far as the eye can 
reach : further to the west it sinks into the 
mazy mountains forming the Hazarah high- 
lands. It is supposed to be the Parapamisus 
oiP tho Q'l'coks* 

KOH-I-DAMAN, Charekar, at the head 
of the Koh-Daman valley, north of Kabul, 
is famous for the gallant defence made there 
by Eldred Pottinger and Haughton, during 
the Kabul outbreak. It is mentioned by Ibn 
Batuta as Charkh. Leech, in his Report on 
the passes calls it Charka. 

KOH-I-DUZDAN, see Khash Rud, 

KOH-I-HAMON, see Kashmir, 

KOH-I-KAF, Pers. The Kaf mountain. 

KOH-I-KAS, or Koh-i-Kush or Caucasus, 
is the great stony belt that separates northern 
from southern Asia. In traversing the 
kingdoms of Hindustan and Cabul, from the 
east of Bengal to Herat, we find them every- 
where bounded on the north by a chain of 
mountains, which is covered with perpetual 
snow, for almost the whole of that extent, 
and from which all the great rivers of both 
countries appear to issue. This chain com* 
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mences near the Brahmaputra, and runs 
nearly north-west as far as Cashmeer : during 
this part of its course it is (from hima, 
Sanscrit, for snow), called Himaleh by the 
natives of the neighbouring countries and is 
the Himalaya of the English (hima, snow ; 
alaya, abode). From Cashmeer, its general 
direction is a little to the south-west as far 
as the high snowy peak of Hindoo Coosh, 
nearly north of Cabul. From this peak its 
height diminishes, iino longer bears perpetual 
snow, and is soon after lost in a group of 
mountains, which stretch in length from Cabul 
almost to Herat, and occupy more than two 
degrees of latitude in their breadth. Some 
ranges issue from this mass on the west, and 
extend so far into Persia, as to justify, if not 
completely to establish, the opinion of the 
ancients, which connected this range with 
mount Caucasus on the west of the Caspian 
sea. From Cashmeer to Hindoo Coosh, the 
whole range is known by the name of that 
peak. From thence to the meridian of Herat, 
the mountains have no general name, among 
the natives, but that of JParopamisus has long 
been applied to them by European geogra- 
phers. As seen from the plains of Peshawar 
the fourth is the principal range of the 
Indian Caucasus, and is always covered with 
snow. It is conspicuous from Bactria, and 
the borders of India, and is seen from places 
far off iu Tartary. Elphinstono says that 
the ridge of Imaus or Himalaya, is seen for 
a distance of 150 and even 250 miles. The 
Paropamisan chain, which bounds the Kohis- 
tan on the west, extends three hundred and 
fifty miles from east to west, and two hun- 
dred from north to south. The whole of 
this space is such a maze of mountains as the 
most intimate knowledge would scarcely 
enable us to trace ; and, though it affords a 
habitation to the Eimauk and llaztirah, it 
is so difficult of access and so little fre- 
quented, that no precise accounts of its geo- 
graphy are to bo obtained. It is certain, 
however, that the range of Hindoo Coosh is 
no longer so lofty, as to be conspicuous 
among the mountains by which it is sur- 
rounded, and that no continued line of per- 
petual snow can any more be traced. The 
eastern half of the elevated region is inhabit- 
ed by the Hazarah, and* is cold, rugged and 
barren : the level spots are little cultivated, 
and the bills are naked and abrupt. The 
western part which belongs to the Eimak, 
though it has wider valleys, and is better 
cultivated, is still a wild and poor counti^. 
The northern face of these mountains has a 
sudden descent into the province of Balkh : 
their acclivity is less on ^eir other extremi- 
ties, except perhaps on the west or south- 
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west. Oa the north-west they seem to sink 
gradually' into the plain which borders on 
the desert The slope of the whole tract is 
towards the west. See Koh. 

KOHJ-MEERUH, a hill north of the 
Oxus which produces coal of good quality. 
It is near Baljawar, one day*s journey north 
of the Oxus river.— Wood^s Journey to the 
Oxus^ Sea Baljawar. 

KOH-I-MUBARIK, a rock which British 
sailors call Bombareck. Koh>i>mubarak, 
means blessed mountain, but it is also called 
Has mubarak, the fortunate or auspicious 
head land. 

KOH-I-NOKREH, or Silver Mountain. 
Mines were formerly worked, near the vil- 
lages of Sabr Rud, Hassa and Mahomedabad. 
This mine had probably been abandoned, 
like many others in Persia, when the pro- 
duce was found inadequate to the labour of 
working ; or when, as the peasant signih- 
cantly said, deh kharch, nuh hasel, the ex- 
pense amounted to ten with only nine of 
profit, — Ouseley's Travels^ Vol. ii, p, 106. 

KOH-I-NUR, or Mountain of Light, a cele- 
brated diamond, said to be the immemorial i 
heirloom of Indian sovereignty from the days 
of the Pandu. Colonel Sleeman would have it 
that this great diamond was first found in 
Golcouda by Meer Jumla, and presented by 
him to Shah Jehan, as a nuzzur for a pass- 
port to his aggrandizement. But Baber states 
that on his capture of the palace of Ibi'ahim 
Lodi at Agra, he found ‘ one famous diamond, 
which had been acquired by sultan Allah- 
ood-decn. It is so valuable, that judges of 
diamonds valued it at half the daily expense 
of the world.’ Most probably this gem was 
no other than the famous Koh-i-Nur, which is 
said to have been an inch and a half in length, 
and an inch in width. Being carried off by 
Nadir shah, it was afterwards seized in the 
[)luuder of that monarch’s tents, by Ahmed 
shah, from whom it descended to his son, 
Shah Shooja, and is now in Loudon. Ilis 
highness the Guicowar of Baroda purchased 
the celebrated diamond Star of the South for 
the sum of eight lacs and three-quarters of 
rupees, £87,000 sterling. The Star of the 
South is next to the Koh-i-Nur, the largest 
diamond in the world ; weighing 1 25 carats, 
and is a gem of extraordinary purity and lustre. 
— TV. Hind.t Fn/.ii, p. 318. See Diamond. 

KOH-I-RUD, an artificial reservoir at 
Ispahan. 

KOH-I-SAFED, or White Mountain, forms 
a most majestic boundary to the southern 
side of a plain, at a distance of about fift^n 
or twenty miles from the town. Its height, 
at a guess, is about seventeen thousand feet, 
and along the whole southern side of the 
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Himalaya, from the Hindoo Kdosh to Nipal, 
the Safed £oh is visible. Its snowy top, 
is also visible from Peshawar, but it cannot 
be seen from Cabul, even from the top of the 
Tukht-i-Shab, which rises behind it, — Viyne*s 
A personal Nar,^p. 284. 

KOH-I-S API. Behind, or east of the Siah 
Koh, is a hilly tract, not mountainous, al- 
though waste and desolate, named Koh-i-Safi, 
from the tribe that pasture their fiocks in it ; 
and this tract intervenes between the Siah 
Koh and the valley of Taghow ; moreover, 
through it meanders the river of the Kohis- 
tan. — Masson's Journey s^ VoL iii, p 151, 

KOHISTAN, literally, hill country, but 
commonly so applied to mountain tracts on 
the N. W. frontier of British possessions in 
India. 

In the Kohistan of Cabul^ the people occu- 
py partially the valleys of Glioribuud, Punjir, 
Nijrou, Tagow, Alishang, Alighur and the 
lower Kuner. To the south-east, the Kohis- 
taii extends to the hills of Tagow, and 
farther away, to liUghman, the Lamghan of 
Baber, and so called, according to him, 
because the tomb of Lamoch,,the father of 
Nuh or Noali, is to be seen there. From 
Charikar to Jellalabad the road is open, and it 
is supposed that Alexander, whether he 
re* crossed the mountains at Bamian, or at 
Begbram, marched by this route towards 
India. On a detached and comparatively low 
hill, a whitish streak is observed, extending 
from the summit to the foot of it. This is 
the Reg-rawau, or running sand mentioned by 
Baber, The natives say that it runs up 
again, and that it is never diminished ; and 
that there is a cave at its foot where noises 
are heard. It has been described by Burnes, 
Vigne and other travellers. 

The Kohistan of Jullaudhur is interesting 
ethnological ly. The revenue of the rajah of 
Mundi is reckoned at four lacs of rupees a 
year, much of which is derived from salt and 
the half is paid to the British Government. 
The liamlets in Kooloo, near the Tiri pass, in 
the Jullandhur Kohistan, seldom contain more 
than from fifteen to twenty houses. Single 
houses are numerous, and, from being scat- 
tered amongst the fields, give an agreeable 
variety to the bold landscape. This distribu- 
tion of houses arises from lauds available for 
cultivation being usually of small extent and 
widely separated, and consequently unable to 
support large communities. It is also impe- 
ratively necessary for the husbandman not to 
place a ravine or any other impediment be- 
tween his hut and his fields, as all communi- 
cation with them would probably be cut off 
during the greater part of the rains, an 
portant season of the year in India. The 
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natives uf Sookeyt, Mundec, and Kooloo, ia as in front. Ladies have theii*s covered over 
the Koh is tan of the Jullandhur, have sallow with scarlet cloth. All agrieulturai labors, 
eomploxioiis and appear to be of the same with the exception of ploughing, are perform- 
race as the inhabitants of Busahir. In fact ed by the women, whilo the men sit idling at 
many of the coolies employed in carrying home, grain crops are cut with the sickle, 
baggage between Simla and Kalka are men and burdens are usually carried in the kilia 
from these states, who are attracted there by or large conical baskets hanging over the 
the wages, which average one anna a day in shoulders on to the back, which is the gene- 
their own districts, but from four to six annas ral mode of carrying loads in the Himalaya 
on the left bank of the Suthg. Tho men arc mountains. The mountaineers of those parts 
generally tall and strong, but few of them arc had long been in the habit of ill-treating their 
handsome. Many of tho young women are wives, and on tlie introduction of English 
pretty, but at the iigo of 20 or 26 become laws the desertion of their husbands by the 
coarse and stout. The dress of both sexes is women was pretty general. The men of 
nearly the same. It consists of a drab-colourcd Kuln laid their grievances before the pro- 
woollen frock, trowsers of the same, or of per authority, by whom they Avere told that 
leather, and a flat skull cap, generally black, since, before tho British rule, they valued 
with sandals made of coarso grass. The their cattle more than their Avives, they must 
Avoollen cloth called puttoo is manufactured noAv reverse the custom, and take greater 
by themselves and resembles thick coarse care of their wives, a system of valuation they 
blanketing. It is sold in pieces of 10 inches evidently could not appreciate, as Avives were 
in width and about 21 feet iu length at 2 Rs. more plentiful than cattle. About Subathoo 
8 As., or 3 Rs. a piece, according to the qua- one sometimes sees infants Avrapped up like 
lity. Both sexes Avear a girdle around the little mummies and laid in such a position 
Avaist, and the men generally go bare-legged that a small rill of water falls on their heads, 
during the hot Aveather. They seldom, if I'hese iufants are usually watched by some 
ever, wear shoc.s, the richer classes, however, elderly female Avhilst their mothers are era- 
wear worsted stockings and shoes when they ployed in the fields. The natives believe 
go out. The women, instead of tho cap, that this ordeal strengthens the children and 
sometimes have a coloured piece of cloth tied renders them hardy, and that it cures dyseu- 
round the head, and occasionally iAvist their tery and various other diseases. But the 
hair into one long plait, the end of which is common object is to keep them asleep, and 
then ornamented with slips of coloured cloth this is found to be tho most effectual means 
or shreds of wor.sted. Tiie plait is by no of so doing. It is not kuoAvn Avliether the 
means unbecoming to tho young. The dress inhabitants of the mountainous district on the 
of the women on the western side of the right bank of the Sutlej adopt this plan or 
Seukundir range consists of a tightly fitting not. Tliey dread tho evil eye, and have 
body and sleeves with a full petticoat having recourse to witch finders, Avho feign the power 
a broad border at the bottom. Their favorite of discovering evil spirits which Avander over 
colour is a light yellowish chocolate, whilst the the mountains in the tangible form of witches, 
border is generally of a deep blue or of some If a coav or any other living creature die, its 
other dark colour. A veil is tliroAvn over the death is immediately attributed to some evil 
head and shoulders, as in the plains. If they eye, aud a Avitch fiuder is employed to dis- 
meet a European they stop and turn their cover it. This impostor having selected some 
backs to him until he have passed. T)»e men old Avomau Avho had no means of propitiating 
dress pretty much in the same manner as those' him by gifts, placed his victim in the centre 
on the plains. The women of Kooloo and of a group, whilst all iuterestetl iu the case 
the adjoining states are inordinately fond of sit around her in a circle. He then dances 
ornaments. These are of the usual descrip- round the poor creature, and ultimately nods 
tiou, with the exception of mother o’pearl his head towards her, whereupon all the 
amulets, which both men and women use, lookers on do the same, which coincidence is 
consisting of small thin plates of mother o’pearl deemed a sufficient proof of guilt. Formerly 
of various sizes and engraved with mystical she was subsequently condemned to be burnt 
figures. Several of these are hung around to death ! But since that district became a 
the neck and hang conspicuously on the chest. British province and these inhuman proceed* 
Polyandry is said to be unknown amongst ings have not been allowed to take place, they 
them, nor are they guilty of infanticide, but declare tho victim of their superstitious cre- 
polygamy is general. Travelling is generally dulity an outcaste, and refuse her the corn- 
performed iu tlie jaupan by those who can moiiest necessaries of life, thus she is aban- 
afford it. Tho janpau is like a largo fray doned to her fate, and would probably starve 
with a pair of bamboo shafts bchiud as well to death, but for tho timely gift of a goat or a 
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l>j 8MBe one of her relatives to the mountaineers are fond of spirituous licjuors, 
witch finder, who forthwith fastens the guilt especially of brandy, but do not often drink 
on some other person in the hope of extort- to excess. In their orgies, the women are 
ing in a similar manner from the relatives of ridiculously decked out, especially the aged 
the last accused. dames. Many of the young damsels have 

The inhabitants of the Chumba rango beautiful eyes^ of which they make the 
appear to be a different race of meiu They utmost use. Their characteristic costume, 
are shorter and appear much stronger, and their long cues of hair, and felt caps stuck 
are certainly clei^r about their persons, coquettishly on one side, and the peculiar 
They call themselves Rajpoots, and say they bunchy knot peeping out behind, to say 
belong to the Guddeejut. They are sharp nothing of the ornaments, produce a most' 
and able to impose upon their less know- ludicrous effect, whilst they shuffle and' 
ing neighbours. Most of the witch-finders wriggle their bodies about in the dance, 
are of the Chumba Guddee. When Euro- The men continue either quietly looking on 
peans made their first appearance in the- qr beat tom-toms and other instruments. It 
Kangra valley, these men had very slight is a custom to add the names of adjacent 
nc^ions of caste and would eat or drink any towns, villages, or places of note, thus the 
thing the former gave them, whereas, since place and town are spoken of as Shujanpoor 
their contact witli the natives of the plains, Tira ; the Bui Dlioon is called Sookeyt 
they have become as bigotted as any hindoo. Mundi ; also Kangra Bhawnn ; and Pallam 
The Chumba Guddee may always be known Puttiar, &e., are terms commonly used. The 
by their peculiar conical caps, with lappets to following elevations obtained from Capt. A. 
turn down over the ears like an English Cunningham are to be taken as npproxima- 
U'avelling cap. As the traveller proceed.^ tioiis. They may be 100 feet cither more 
from the plains into the interior, it is very or le.^s than the truth 

interesting to remark the gradual change in Adinanagur, ft. 1,200 lloshiarpoor, ft. 1,200 

the features, from the Hindoostani to the Patlmnkot 1,200 Kiimleh-gurh... d,258 

Tartar-like countenance of the Lahouli. Noorpoor l,66d Nari Ghaut 2,009 

The.so last arc a totally distinct race from the Kotila 1,370 Rajpoor ditto.,. 2,500 

people of Ktilu or the Chumba Gaddi range. Kangara 2,647 Sekunder do...- 5,480 

The Lahouli are a short sturdy set of men, Joaln Mukhi... 1,805 Jaiutri ditto 5,632 

very ugly and filthily dirty. The women arc Tira 2,470 Gogar pass 4,900 

decidedly plain. The costume of both sexe.s Mundi 2,637 Tiri ditto 6,485 

consists of a pair of loo.so woollen drawers, with Sultaiipoor 4,584 

afi’0(5kof the same material, whilst a wrapper Ab//e.v/fflwi.~.Kaghaii, i.s a narrow gleu 
is also often wound around the body by being stretching upwards from the northcniraost 
thrown over the sh(MiWers and fastened by a point of the Hazara district for a distance of 
biuss clasp in front. Theirdress, generally of nearly 90 miles, and separating maharajah 
a black colour, is n{ a kind of plaid, and tlieir Golab Singes territory from the independent 
caps are of the same. The women wear mountaineers. Adjoining Kaghaii and reach- 
their hair either in long plaits fastened at the ing the Hussuiizyo country, separating the 
back of the head with a profusion of red wool Hazara border from the Indus, and adjoining 
and coloured threads, or comb it back off the the Agroro fieiship in Hazara, is the country 
forehead, lying it in a Innip behind, and of some hill tribes named Koliistani aud Swati, 
adorning it in a similar manner. Around the who originally came from the Swat valley, 
fiat circular caps are strung large white shells The Paropamisan chain, which bounds' the 
like cowries, glass beads, aud pieces of amber. Kohistan on the west, extends three hundred 
Around their neck, both men and wom*»ii wear and fifty miles from east lowest, and two 
amulets of mother o’pearl, pieces of amber, hundred from uorth to south. The whole of 
turquoise.s and other precious stones. Each this space is a maze of mountains, and though 
man has hanging to his belt, a timber pouch it affords a habitation to theEimak aud Hazara, 
and a brass instrument for striking fire ; it is so difficult of access, and so little fre- 
with many other iioii-descript implements, quented, that noprcciseaccountsofits geo- 
They spend SIX months of each year in Kulu graphy are to bo obtained. — 
on account of the severity of the winter Travels in Journal Beng, As* 8oc*, p, 387 * 
eeasonin Lahoul. The greater part of that Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
time they pass in dancing and drinking. On No. ccii, jipnl, p. 408. See Kuvir. India' 
their jubilees, they set off fireworks and make Affghan, Kaffir, Khyber, Koh, Kush, Kabul.' 
a tremendous noise, whilst the women dance. KOH-I-TAK, the Suliraani range is finish^ 
These exhibitions do not terminate until they ed by the Pahar, or hills of Koh-i-Tak • 
are all too drunk to continue them. All the and to the north-west is the Koh-UKondi’ 
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with a little snow upon its summit. The 
Kayser mountain arises in front in a southern 
direction. 

KOH-I-ZARD, see Khuzisfan. 

KOH KIR ANA, Hind. A hill just within 
the boundaries of the Jhang district, yielding 
iron ore of good quality. 

KOH-KOOT, a high and level island in 
lat. 1 1® 36' north, long, and 102* 34' east. It 
has a high conical hill on the south-west. 

KOHL or Kohol, An. Lamp-black, used by 
women for staining their eyelashes. It is 
collected by holding a knife over the flame of 
a lamp, and is applied with a glass, leaden, or 
wooden needle, called a mil, to the edges of 
the eyelids. This is the fuligo of the Roman 
ladies, the Persians have not yet tried it. The 
Arab and Indian women all use it. Women 
do not use surma or antimony which men 
only apply to their eyes. — Burton's Sind^ 
Vol i, p. 276. 

KOHLEN SAURE, Ger. Carbonic acid. 

KOHLENSAURE BITTERERDE, Ger. 
Magnesia alba. 

KOHLENSAURES NATRON, Sodie ses- 
quicarbonas. Soda, the Natron of the Greeks. 

KOHLENSAURES-ZINK OXYD, Ger. 
Calamine. i 

KOHLU, Hind, of Simla. The pulse Caja- 1 
nus indicus or C. flavus. 

KOHLU, also Anjancle ? Tam. Sulphuret 
of antimony. 

KOHOMBA, Singh. Azadirachta iudica. 

KOHOON, Singh. Crocus sativus, Linn. 

KOHTAR, or Kohatar, a race on the 
Nellgherries who occupy many of the elevat- 
ed parts of the mountains. They have no dis- 
tinction of caste, and difter as much from the 
other tribes of the mountains as they do from 
all other natives of India. They cultivate a 
considerable quantity of the different kinds of 
millet and of the poppy, and sometimes a 
little barley. They are the only artisans of the 
hills, being goldsmiths, silversmiths, potters, 
shoemakers, &c., &c. They worship ideal 
gods of their own, which, however, they do 
not represent by any image. Many of their 
villages are very prettily situated, and gene- 
rally on a hill ; and every hill thus occupied 
is called kohatagiri, or, as more commonly 
pronounced, kotagiri. These people the Toda 
race call kuv, — their term for a mechanic. 
As this tribe kill and eat a great deal of 
beef, it was no doubt intended by their hindu 
neighbours that they should be called Goha- 
tar, from the Sanscrit Go, a cow, and Hata, 
slaying, &c. They are in number about 2,000. 
Every Kohatar village has, belonging to it, a 
circle of Burgher hamlets or villages, from 
which they claim at periodical seasons the 
payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
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for which they in I’etum furnish the Budaga 
or Burgher race with, or rather make for them 
(the latter supplying the material), their im- 
plements of woodcraft and husbandry. These 
fees are generally paid in a certain quantity of 
whatever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
each plough of laud, besides incidental dues 
on marriages, &c. On one occasion, when 
many miles from one of ^e Kohatar villages, 
there was observed, withm a copse at a short 
distance, a group of Kohatar, men, women and 
children, sitting round a fire from which the 
little smoke that was still rising first attracted 
attention. They had taken possession of a 
-dead bullock, made their repast, cut it up and 
soddened the remainder which was suspended 
to each end of little poles. The Kohatar 
always attend the funerals and obsequies of 
the Toda, &c., receive from them the car- 
cases of the. buffaloes that are offered in 
sacrifice, allowing from a half to a quarter of 
a rupee for some ; and others they receive in 
return for the assistance they afford on these 
occasions or for services which may have 
been performed for the family of the deceased. 
If they cannot supply themselves with flesh 
by any of these moans, they kill some of 
their own herd, or purchase for that purpose 
from the other tribes. The Kohatar burn 
' their dead, collect the bones on the following 
! day, and bury them in a hole, marking the 
I spot where they have done so. This they do 
I in order to the performance of the obsequies. 
On the night of the first Monday after the 
first new moon in the month of March, all 
the friends of the deceased assemble, and 
preceded by music, go to the place of burning. 
The Kothar, in figure and habits, resemble 
the Chakili or chuckler, and are workers in 
leather, iron, brass, silver, pottery and woods. 
They will not perform labourer’s work, except 
in building. Their language is a corruption of 
the Canarese. They eat the flesh of animals, 
of whatever distemper they die ; but, in 1825, 
this proved fatal to several men. Their 
stature is low, 4 or 4J feet, but they are stout 
and healthy. They eat opium. They live in 
villages all over the uaads. Their numbers, 
in 1825, were 187 men, women 156, boys 75, 
girls 79=497, villages 5, houses 188. 
They never milk their cows. They are not 
polyandrous. — Dr, Shortt ; Rankness Neil- 
gherry Hills, pp. 30, 81. 

KOHTUL is the Persian word for a pass 
or defile ; Lukh is the Belooch term. It may 
be a contraction of Koh, mountain, and tel, a 
rising ground, a hill, a tumulus, &c. But tel 
is by some regarded as Arabic, and the 
Burhan-i-Katia dictionary spells it Kutel. Yet, 
in a Persian translation of sultan Baber’s Com- 
mentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul 
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language; The spelling is two or threo times 
‘ Kotal.-^ Owie/sy’s Traveh', VoL i, p. 268 ; 
PotHnger*sTra90tsinBelooehistan and Sind^ 
p, 151. 

KOHUy Hind. Olea europsea. 

KOIA MABAli^ Tam. Psidiom pyrife- 
rum, also P. pomiferum, the white and red 
guava trees. 

KOIA PIPOLI, Tel. Salicornia indies, 
WiUd. 

KOIDA CHIKA, Malkal. Pine apple, 
the Anadas sativus, SchtlL 

KOIKARA or Kykara, a. race who make 
baskets. The name may mean Kaikara, or 
handicraftmen. 

KOI-KOPAL, *. e., Gond Gopal, a settled 
ifico of Gond who are cow-kcepers. 

KOIL, Hind. The Indian euckow, Eu- 
dynarais oriontalis, see Kameri, Koel. 

KOIL, Tam. A temple, thus Kali kpil, 
a temple of Kali. 

KOILA-BHUTAL, a wandering Gond 
tribe, whose women are dancing girls. 

KOILASHA, Sans. From kclas, to shine 
in water. This is the Kailas of the Himalaya. 

KOILI AVARI, Tam. Canavalia obtusi- 
folia 

KOILU, Tel. Salicornia bractiata, Roxb, 

KOIR-PAH, the Malaysia name of a tree 
which answers the purpose of small spars for 
native vessels : it is said to be strong and 
durable for such purposes. — Edye^ M. and C, 

KOIT, Dukh. Feronia elcphantum, Corr, 

KOITOR, a section of the Gond, including 
the Raj Gond, the Rughuwiil, the Daduvi and 
Katulya. The Koitor is the Gond par ex- 
cellence : and some suppose the term derived 
from the Persian ‘ Koh,’ a hill. 

KOITABHAJIT, Sans. Jit, signifies 
victory. 

KOJAGARA-LAKSUMI, Sans. From 
kah, who, and jagri, to awake. 

KOJAH, seoKhajah, Khojah. 

KOJLA JAMUN, Duk. Calyptranthos 
caryophyllifolia. 

KOK, Hind. Ficus caricoides. 

KOKAI RANG, Hind. Dull mauve colour. 

KOKALLA, see Inscriptions. 

KOKALLAK, Hind. Tribulus alatus. 

KOKAN, a small territory west of Kash- 
gar, with capital of same name, the paternal 
kingdom of Baber. It is ruled by au Uzbek 
khan or chief of tho tribe of Yooz who claims 
a lineage from Baber. It is famed for its silk. 
Tho inhabitants wear skull caps. The posi- 
tion of Kokan has been shifted in the most 
recent Russian maps from 41* 23' by 70* 30' 
to 40* 18' by 71* 1'. The name is also writ- 
ten Kokand and Khokand. In Balk and near 
Andkhui, the harvest is at the beginning of 
June ; in the oasis countries in July, in 
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Kungrat and in the Dor& jof Khokand not 
till £e beginning of August. Of the rivers, 
in that central region, the Oxus is the most 
important, and the Zarafshan, Shahr-Saba and 
Jaxartes follow, and Kokan an ][Jzbek chief- 
ship, is situated on the Sir or Jaxartes. It 
possesses considerable celebrity in being 
looked on as the capital of Afrasiab, and is 
historically connected with the campaigns of 
Cheiiffiz and Timur ; but it is better known 
as tho birth-place of Baber, from which he 
raised himself, first to the throne of Kabul, 
and ultimately 'to that of Hindustan. The 
onco fertile kingdom of Ferghana has again 
taken its place among the nations of Toor- 
kistan. Kokan is not only the key of Tooi^ 
kistan, it is on the high road to tho Chinese 
Settlements of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khoten, 
with which it carries on a very considerable 
traffic, and where the khan exercises much 
influence. Also there is au open and regular 
communication from Yarkand to Cashmeer and 
.Ladak, so that, with an influence in Kokan, 
tlic ramifications of commerce become infinite, 
extending into Tartary, China proper, and 
oven India. Herat is valuable as an empb- 
rium further to the south and west. Herat 
has been stated to be the entrepot of Persia, 
Toorkistan, Cabul and India. Kokan will be 
found to bo emporium of Tartary and China, 
of Russia, and the northern frontiers Of Hin- 
dustan. If Russia and England abandon in 
the east the policy of friendly communication 
which they maintain in the west, and directly 
or indirectly urge tho nations which inter'^sne 
between the Indian borders to, make war on 
each other, they ' will not be fulfilling their 
duties as civilized powers, nor can they derive 
any benefit from such a proceeding. With 
irritating causes at work, Yarkand and Ko- 
kan must come into collision, and Kokan, 
backed up by Russia, would succumb to 
Yarkand, and* Russian officers pnd Russian 
merchants will occupy the towns of Yarkand 
and Khoten. Kokan and Yarkand intervene 
between Russia and Hindustan.— 

East India, Cabul and ' Affghanistan, pp. 
120, 136-31. 

KOKAN BER, Hind. Fruit of the wild 
bor, Zizypbus vulgaris, and Z. nummularia. 

KOKA PANDIT, author of a work, in 
Sanscrit verso, De modis cocundi aliis que 
rebus veneris. There is no book in eastern 
literature, except the Hitopadesa, which is to 
be found in such variety of languages. In 
Persian, Hindustani and Panjabi, it is called 
Lazzat-un-Nissa : in Arabic, the Marifat-uu- 
Nayk : in Sindhi, the . Farhat-ol-Ashikin. 
The original is in Sanscrit verse, and transla- 
tions are to be found in the vernacular 
dialects of India, as the Mahratti, Telugu, Ac. 
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KOKAB, see Jet, 

KOK-BURADEE, BEitG. Salvia plebeia. 

KOKELAR, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 
20 miles in circumference. 

KOKEMAR, a decoction of poppy heads, 
in use in Persia. 

KOKH UR, Hind. Myrsine africana. 

KOKI, see Iildia. 

KOKILA, Hind. Eudynamys orientalis, 
Linn. Himalayan black-bird, 

KOKILAKSHAMU or Golimidi, Tel. 
Coix barbata, R. 

KOKKA PAYALA TIGE, Tel. See 
Kukka pnla tige ? 

KOKKISA CHETTU, Tel. Bignonia 
suaveolens, JR. 

KOKKITA or Kar inguva, Tel. Gardenia 
latlfoiia, Ait 

KOKKITA YARALA or Gudama tige, 
Tel. Vitis adnata, Wall. 

KOKKITA or Kokkiti, or Samudra pala, 
Tel. Argyreia speciosa, also Desmo- 
dium gangeticum, DC. 

KOKLAS, a pheasant of the Himalaya. 

KOKNA of the Kol, Haliaetus fulviventer, 

nell. 

KOKNAR, Hind. Papaver somniferum. 

KOKNl BER, Hind. Zizyphus nummu- 
laria. The Jaiigli Kokra, Hind., is a species 
of Hibiscus. 

KOKOH. Albizzia, species. 

KOKO KIIOTON, here are five great 
Lama serai, in each of which are more than 
2,000 Lama, besides fifteen smaller serai; 
20,Q00 is thus a low estimate for the number 
of Lama in this famous city. — Prinsep's Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia, p. 51. 

KOKO-NOR, Mongol. The Blue Lake 
or Blue Sea, is an immense reservoir of water 
more than four hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence. According to popular tradition, in 
Tibet, this vast body of water once occupied 
what is now the site of the city of Lha-Ssa, 
and found its way by a subterranean course 
to its present bed. — Hue's Recollections of a 
Journey, p. 224. 

KOONKUSSE, Gee, Cocoa-nut palm. 

KOOKNA ZEYLANICA, Thw. 

Kokoon-gass, Sinok. 

This tree is not uncommon on the banks of 
streams in the Saffragam and Ambagaraowa 
districts, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet. The inner yellow bark is employed by 
the natives medicinally as a sternutatory, and 
an oil is expressed from the seeds, which is 
used for burning in lamps. Wood unknown. — 
Thw. En. FI. Zeyl, p. 52. 

KOKOORD, see Kiu-siu. 

KOKOS, Rds. Cocoanut palm. 

KOKOSNOOTEN, Dux. Cocoanut. 

KOKRI, Mahr. a fox. 
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kOKOSNUSSE, Geb. Cocos pucifera, 
Linn. 

KOK-SHIM, Bxng. Celsiacoromaudeliana. 

KOK-SINGHA, a renowned pirate chief 
who in A. D. 1661, with a fleet and force of 
25,000 men attacked And destroyed the 
Dutch settlements inFormosa. — Collingwood. 

KOKSH, Koktsh, see Kocch. 

KOKUL, Tam. Balsamodendron rox- 
burghianum, Wall. 

KOKUM, of Bombay, Garcinia purpurea, 
Roxb. 

KOKUN or Farghana, see Kokan, Kaffir. 

KOL is the term applied to the aborigines 
of the hill country of Chota Nagpur, Mirza- 
pur and Rewah. Europeans apply the teixn 
to the Dravidian Oraon, as well as to the 
others, but perhaps erroneously, and most of 
the tribes have other distinctive names. In 
the south of the Chota Nagpur country, about 
Singhbhum, it is applied to the Lurka Kol. 
The Kol of Chota Nagpur, are in two 
tribes, Mundah and Oraon. These are occu- 
pying the same villages, cultivating the same 
fields, and their festivals and amusements are 
the same, but they are of entirely distinct 
origin and cannot intermarry without loss of 
caste. The Mundah were the prior occujiauts. 
The Kol, Lurka Kol, and the wilder Lurka 
Kol of the hills to the west of the Singhbhum 
district, speak nearly the same language as 
the Ho, Sontal, Bliumi and Mundha. The 
Kol, the Kur of Ellichpur, the Korewah 
of Sargujah and Juspur, the Mundah and 
Kheriah of Chota Nagpur, the Ho of 
Singhbhum, the Bhuraij of Maubhum and 
Dhulbhum and the Sontal of 'Manbhum, 
Singhbhum, Cuttack tributary mahals, Haza- 
ribagh and thef Sontal Perguunahs, are 
kindred peoples numbering several millions. 
Amongst the Kol, man and wife eat toge- 
ther as is the custom with home Christian and 
mahomedan races. The Kol, the Mundah 
and Oraon tribes and all those cognate to the 
Mundah are passionately fond of dancing, 
which they commence in very early life and 
regard as an accomplishment. They also 
sing well and have musical voices and a great 
variety of simple melodies. Their dancing 
assumes a national character at their great 
periodical seasonal festivals and fairs called 
Jatra, at which the young men treat their 
partners with fairings. The Kol have a belief 
in, and greatly dread, witches, and have killed 
many persons whom they believed to be so. 
Chota Nagpur, properly Chuttia Nagpur, 
is the country on the eastern part of the ex- 
tensive plateau of Central India, on which the 
Koel, the Subunreka, the Damudah and other 
rivers have their sources; It extends into 
Sirgujah and forms what is called the Upnr- 
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gliat or highland of Juspur, and it is connect* 
ed by a continuouB .chain of hills with the 
Viudhya and Kymor ranges from which flow 
affluents of the Ganges, and with the high- 
lands of Amerkantuk on which are the sources 
of the Nerbudda. The plateau is, on the 
av^erage, about 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea with an area of about 7,000 square 
miles. It is on all sides difflcult of access, is 
a well wooded, undulating country, diversi- 
fled by ranges of hills, and it has a genial 
climate. The population, in 1866, was esti- 
mated at about a million, and is formed of a 
number of non-Arian tribes who had fallen 
back to that refhge from the plains, more 
than half of them, however, being the race 
known to Kuropeans as Kol, the other races 
in Chota Kagpur and its adjoining tracts are, 
the Lurka Kol, Ho, Bhumi, Muodah and 
Sontal. The Kol, in former times, possessed 
the whole of Chota Nagpur, which may now 
bo said to be divided between them and the 
Dhangav or Uraon, who came from Rotas- 
ghur. The chief men in most of the villages 
arc still, however, of the old Mundah or Kol 
tribe, and they do not intermarry with the 
Dlmhgar. The greater part of Singhbhum is 
inhabited by Kol, and we find them numerous 
in Bamanghotty, and dispersed to the vicini- 
ties of Cuttack and Midnapore. 

The Lurka Kol^ as they are termed, inha- 
bit those extensive tracts, which go^under 
the name of the Kolehan. Part of these wilds 
is situated in the Singhbhum district, and the 
inhabitants pay a nominal obedience to the 
maharajah of that province, but the greater 
proportion of this population is more under the 
influence of the rajah of Mokurburj than of any 
of tlie other powerful chiefs in that part of the 
counfiy. But even his orders are obeyed 
only where they are supposed to tend to the 
advantage of the Kol themselves. Upon the 
whole it may be said of this singular people 
that, living in a primeval and patriarchal 
manner under their Moonda and Manki, they 
have managed to preserve a sort of savage 
independence, making themselves dreaded 
and feared by their more powerful and civi- 
lized neighbours. The Kolehan with its wilds 
and jangles is divided into different peer, as 
they are termed,’ or pergunnahs. These peer 
are, generally speaking, not of any great ex- 
tent, two or three moderate marches carry a 
traveller tlirongh each of them. There can 
be little doubt, and such is the tradition among 
the people themselves, that the Lurka Kol 
came originally from Chota Nagpur, and are 
descendants of the old Moonda or Moondari 
of that district. They emigrated finding the 
romantic hills and valleys of Chota Nagpur 
too confined for their increasing numbers. 
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I The same cast of countenance prevails in the 
I two races, though, perhaps, tinged with a 
wilder and more fierce expression in the 
Lurka Kol. The Uraon, who inhabit great 
part of Chota Nagpur, regard the Kol as a 
tribe inferior to themselves, and do not inter- 
marry with them. The villages in the Kolehan 
are ruled by Moonda and Manki as in Chota 
Nagpur. The former, the Moouda, is the 
proprietor of one village ; while the latter 
holds six, eight, or twelve. These village 
potentates used frequently to wage fierce war 
with one another, and bitter and long existing 
feuds have often prevailed amongst them. . 
There is this peculiarity in the Kol character, 
however, that serious and bloody as may be 
the domestic . quarrels, no sooner are they 
threatened with hostilities from witliout, than 
all their animosities are laid aside and forgot- 
ten for a time. The villages are generally 
built on some elevated spot surrounded by 
trees, and, at some little .distance from the 
principal entrance to the villages, the Kol 
standard or ensign, a pair of buffalo horns, is 
suspended in a conspicuous situation. The 
dress of both sexes is alike, a strip of cloth 
brought round the loins and passed between 
the thighs forming their only covering ; the 
women wear a profusion of coloured beads 
suspended from their necks, and have their 
ears pierced with a number of small brass 
rings. Their diet is of a very promiscuous 
nature ; every thing almost that can be con- 
sidered eatable being relished by them, and 
much of what we consider carrion is eagerly 
sought for. In this respect they do not differ 
from the Kol of Chota Nagpur. They are 
greatly addicted to drunkenness ; the religion 
of the Lurka Kol is nothing but a superstition 
of the grossest kind. The great divinity is 
the sun (suruj), next to the sun ranks the 
moon (chandoo), and then the stars, which 
they believe to be the children of the latter. 
They unifonflly, upon solemn and great occa- 
sions, invoke the sun, and by him many of 
these lawless men at times, swore alle- 
giance to the late E. I. Company. Another 
form of oath used by them is that of swearing 
upon a small quantity of rice, a tiger’s skin 
and claws, and the earth of the white ants' 
nests ; besides the sun and moon, other infe- 
rioi- divinities are supposed to exist, to whom 
the Kol offer up sacrifices of various kinds. 
Theso spirits are supposed to inhabit the trees 
and topes in and around the village. The 
belief the Kol entertain of the power and in- 
fluence of the Bhonga must be conlsiderable, 
as they will on no account allow those tre69 
to be denuded of their branches, and still less 
cut down. It is the universal custom in the 
vanous Kol villages that when a woman is 
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seized with the paius of labour, she is imme- meet at times for consultation. Many of the 
diately removed to a lonely hut, the door is Oraon and some of the Mundah clans or Kill, 
shut upon her, offerings of various kinds are are called after animals, the eel, hawk, crow, 
suspended near it to propitiate the Bhonga, heron, and the clans do not eat the animal 
and no one ventures near till all is over. The whose name they bear. The Mtjindah and Ho 
women, it may be observed, are not secluded dead are placed in a coffin along with ail the 
or shut up. When a Kel youth has fixed his clothes and ornaments used, and all the money 
affection on a lass, generally the inhAbitant of the deceased had, and all burned. The larger 
some neighbouring village, she is waylaid ahd bones are pi*e8erved till a large monumental 
carried off to his house by himself and his stone can be obtained, and the bones are 
friends. So soon as information of this reaches interred below it, the Ho near the houses, the 
the parents of the girl, they proceed to the Oraon separate from the village. They are 
village of the ravisher, not however, in gene- taken to the tomb in a procession, with young 
ral, with any hostile purpose. Interviews take girls with empty and partly broken pitchers, 
place between the friends on either side, and which they reverse from them to him to show 
at length matters are brought to a final set- that they are empty. The collection of these 
tlement ; the new husband paying to the father massive grave stones under the fine old 
of his spouse a certain number of cows, goats, tamarind trees is a remarkable feature in Kol 
or buffaloes, according to his means, or the villages. The stones are sometimes so large 
beauty and comeliness of his bride. After this that the men of several villages are required 
a scene of feasting and intoxication generally to move one. The bones are put with some 
follows, in which women and children as well rice into a new earthen vessel, deposited into 
as men participate. The Kol burn their dead, the hole prepared for them and covered with 
carefully collecting the bones and ashes and the big stone. The Mundah and Oraon races 
bury them with offerings of rice in or near are fond of field sports, and all game, large and 
their villages, placing perpendicular or hori- small, disappear from near^them. They form 
zontal slabs of stone over each particular great hunting parties. Fishing and cock- 
grave. Those grave stones form a remark- fighting are also resorted to. The Mundah 
able object, and strike the eye of every and Ho have a shamunite religion. They 
stranger on approaching a Kol village. The have no worship of material i<lols, but Sing- 
oulywoaponsusedbytheKol, whether in war bongu, the sun, is the supremo being, the 
or huntin<^, are the bow and arrow, and the creaty and preserver, a beneficent deity, and 
tulwar or axe. they have secondary gods all invisible, and 

The Mundah Kol or Ho, comprise about genci’ally malevolent. S-ncrifices to Singbongu 
two-thirds of the population of the five per- are made of fowls, pigs, a white goat, the ram 
gunnahs of Silli, Tamar, Barundah, Rabey and buffalo. The Kol and Sura «lwell towards 
and Buhdu, all others being recent settlers, the north of the Gond and Kond in Central 
But many of the Mundah Kol have been dis- India ; their languages contain Drayidiau 
possessed of their ancestors’ lauds, by middle- ivords, but they belong to a totally different 
men brahmans, and rajputs. Mundah settle- family of languages. The Kol also inhabit the 
ments are chiefly in the eastern and southern forest and mountain tracts of Benares, south 
parts of Chola Nagpur. TheMundahand Son- Bahar and Chota Nagpur on the north of the 
tal are amongst the ugliest of mankind, the Kond, in Ghoudwana, and border on the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and people in the Rajmahal hills, dwelling in the 
ugliness. They are more like Hottentots than east at Sumbulpur, Sirgujali, Gangpur, Chota 
Negroes. The extreme featured of the Mun- Nagpur, Ramgurh aud Mongir. The Kol 
dah race have high cheek bones, small orbits were described by Lt. Tickell in 1840, in the 
often with an oblique setting, flat faces, with- Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal. One tribe 
out much beard or whisker, and in colour from called Oraon, was driven at an early period 
brown to tawny yellow. Mundah features are from the neighbourhood of the Ganges, and 
flat and broad. The richer people of the Mun- found the Mundah Kol tribe* in possession of 
dah who aspire* to be zemindars, wear the Chota Nagpur. The Mundah call themselves 
Doito. reverence brahmans And worship Kali, Ho, though more generally known a? KoL 
but the mass continue in their original faith. The Kol and Male-Uraon are physically Ultra- 
The great propitiatory sacrifices to the local Indian more than Dravidian, and the occupa- 

deitiesarecarousals, at which they eat, drink, tionofthe eastern Vindhya and hills on the 

sine dance and make love, aud the hindoos opposite side of the Gangetio valley, by Ultra- 
settled in the province propitiate the local dei- Indiana, implies that the valley itself was at one 
ties The Mundah country is arranged into time possessed by the same race,— the simplest 
Purha or divisions, each consisting of twelve conclusion is that the Kol were an extension 
ormorevUlao-es under a chief, and the chiefs of the ancient Ultra-Indo Draviilian popula- 
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tioni of the lower Ganges apd of the highlands 
on iter eastern margin^ The Ko), and Lurka 
Kol and Sura, in Slnghbum, north of the 
Gond, ai*e regarded by all writers as of 
prior Scythic stock* 

The Lurka Kol were subdued iu 1821» and 
an agreement was made with them by which 
they bound themselves to be subject to the 
British goverument, and to pay a hxed tribute 
to their chiefs. In 1857) a large number of 
the Lurka Kol espoused the cause of the rajah 
of Porahat, a rajput chieftain near the Kole- 
han, but on the rastoration of order they re- 
verted to peaceful pursuits. The estate of 
the rajah of Singhbum, afterwards styled the 
regah of Porahat, was then confiscated for re- 
b^lion. The total revenue from the district 
is about Rupees 45,000. The expenditura 
including a police battalion, amounts to about 
Rupees 30,000. Kol arms are the bow, a 
piece of bamboo with bamboo string, the arrow 
barbed and battle axe, The Kol intermixed 
with the Goud on the Sumbulpur borders, are 
said to be called Kirki. In British India and 
on its borders are four distinct branches of the 
family of languages spoken by members of the 
Turanian race. In tlie north are the Himala- 
yan tribes, with their dialects, occupying fi*ora 
the Kaimwars on the Sutlej to the Boti of Bhu- 
tan in the extreme east. Then there are the 
Lohitic class of languages, comprising with the 
Burmese and others of the Malay Peninsula 
the dialects of the Naga tribes and of the 
Mikir in Assam, and .of the Bodo, Kachari, 
Kuki*nnd Garo in Eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family of languages, including the Kol, Son- 
thal and Bhumi of Siri’hbhum and Western 
Bengal and the Mundala of Cliota Nagpur, 
the Kur or Muasi and the Korku iu Hushan- 
gabad, and westward in the forests of the 
Tapti and Nerbudda until they come in con- 
tact virith the Bhil of the Viud’hya hills and 
the Nahal of the Kandesh belong to this 
family ; indeed Mr. Hislop held that the word 
Kur is identical with Kol. 

The fourth branch is Tamulic or Dravi- 
diaii, to which belong the Brahui of Baluchis- 
tan, the Gondi, the Tuluva of Kanada, the 
Karnata of the Southern Mahratta country, 
the Todava of the Neijgherries, the Mala^ 
yalam of Travancore, .tile Tamul and the 
Telugu. 

The Kur and the Sonthal are closely 
related, and are separated from the Dravidian. 
The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku, 
to the north-west and west of the Maha- 
deva hills, are, in language at least, quite 
distinct from the Gh>nd tribes. 

Mr. Hodgson is. of opinion that the Tamu- 
lian, Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, Tangus, Chinese, 
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Mongol and Turk are so manyl^ranches oftiie 
Turanian family, and he regards the abori- 
gines of British India, as nortbmen of the Scy- 
thic stem, but he remains undecided whether 
they owe their Scythic physiognomy to the 
Tangus, the Mongol or. the Turk branch of 
the Tartars or Scythikns, and whether they 
immigrated from beyond the Himalaya at 
one^ period and at one point, or at several 
periods and at as many points. All writers 
are of opinion that when the Aryans entered 
India, they found the country occupied by 
prior Scythic races, to whom their writera 
apply such contemptuous expressions,' as 
Dasya, M^hlecha &c. These prior races seem 
to have been driven largely out of northern 
India into and through the Vindhyan moun- 
tains into tho Peninsula of India and Ceylon, 
where their idiom, the Tamul, Telugu, Mala- 
yalam gnd Karnatica ore sister dialects of one. 
sp^ch, and Dr. Pritchard concurs in opinion 
with Professor Bask who regards the lan- 
guages of the mountain tribes of India, tho 
Bhil, the Gond, the Toda and others, as also 
of the Tartar Stock, and mentions that some 
curious analogies have been observed between 
the Tamulian and other dialects of the penin- 
sula and the languages of Australia. Mr. 
Logau, however, who has had great oppor- 
tunities of contrasting and comparing tho 
Dravidians from various parts of Indio, in- 
clines to call them South Indian. He remarks 
that, physically, the population of Southern 
India is one of the most variable and mixed, 
which any ethnic province displays. A glance 
at a considerable number of Kling (TSugu)' 
and Tamular of different castes and occupa- 
tions, shows that the varieties when com- 
pared with those of similar assemblages of 
men of other races, such as Europeans, 
Ultra-Indians or Indonesians (including 
negroes in tlie last two cases) are too great to 
allow of their being referred to a single race 
of pure blood. Some are exceedingly Iranian, 
some are Semitic, others Australian, some 
remind us of Egyptians, while others again 
have Malaya, Polynesian and even Simong 
and Papuan features. This varied character 
of the races of the south of the peninsula may 
be seen daily, in Madras, to which all the 
races from the south of India resort. 

The Ho diflTers ft*om the northern languages 
not only in its greater fiuency and agglutina- 
tive and inchoate flexional tendency, but in its 
dissyllabic character, its profusion of dual and 
relative forms of the pronouns, and in the 
position of qualitive before the substantive* 

Three lists of words were obtained by 
Captain Houghton from Chyebassa in Cen- 
tral India, and two by Colonel Ousely from 
Chota Nagpore, all of which Mr. Hodg. 
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sou regarded as ‘dialects of the great Kol 
lauguogc, and by meaas of the Uraon speech 
he further traced, without difficulty, the con- 
nection of the language of the Kol with that 
of the hill men of the Kajmahal and Bhagal- 
pur ranges. He considers that between those 
several Kol tongues atlH that of the Gond of 
the Vindhya there are obvious links, and Mr. 


Elliot showed that much resemblance both 
in vocables and structure existed between 
that Gond language and the cultivated tongues 
of the Dekhan. The Soutal call the Kol, 
Ho-lar-Ka. Marang Booroo is a god of the 
Kol, of the Ho and Oraon tribes, fiie Sontal, 
Bhoomij and Munda. Booroo means a moun* 
I tain, and every mountain has its spirit. 


Khond and Kol words, from Dr, Voysey's MS, Journal, collected in 1821, 1823 jr 1824. 



Coour Gond. 
EUichpoor. 

Gond N. of 
Nerbudda. 
Choka near 
Hoshungabad. 

Cole lan- 
guage 
Chinooh. 


Coour Gond 
or Gond of 
the Gawll- 
ghur range 
of Nerbudda 

Goond of 
Hoshun- 
gabad. 

Cole words 
at Ohin- 
nooh. 


Hejuhf dota.. 

Warra. PI : 


Stars 

Ipeel 

Sookoom.. 

Gpool — 


raansa.. 

Hoko. 






Mace. PI: air.. 

Herako. 

Da. 





WfL^.nr 

Da 








Kiss 

SingheL 

Bedstead 

Parkpum. . . 

Kuttoul . . 

Parkoum . 





Wullal... 



Yotha 




Koda 

Kola 








Kotharle 


Shuhad 

Phookee 

Doomoor. 




seleep. . 
Bit kilko. 

TV[illc ' 


Pael 

Towah. 

Buff aloe 

Butkll 

Hennee . . 

Ifljl 



Booroo. 





Kone 

Oah. 

Elk (Sambur). 

Coec 


Baram 

Oraii 





Kat.aoom.. 


Chaboo-Koto.. 


Ah. 

Bamboo 



Mart 


Kenik 

Meht. 






Meht 

Musur 

Mooauh. 

A child 


Until rni.. 


Hftlr 


Chootee 

Oop. 

A female child 


Bientna . 


Broad of wheat.. 
VlMh 






Jeloo 

Soree PI : 








Khank . . 

Geloo. 






Shena 

Sropie 

Goorio 



' 




TTHno . . 

Kooknuui .... 

Dooki. 






TItejA 

Secinke 

Immeymen. 

llaraowkoo- 





hrfng 

Sallja 

Ti^naka 




Mea 



mon. 

1. 

Mea 


drink 

Nowoja. 

Ooujena 

Nowoomen, 

2. 

Banah 


Bariaba, 


Jomeja 

Tiiijeena 

Joomcmcn. 




deaoom, 

- - 

Khowja ’ 

Jemra 

AUuniroo^a 

Koorkoor- 




boongha 

*1 call out 

Hujeoja 

Wonaro 

.8. 

Aphe 


Aphia. . 


toowemen. 

4. 

Aphann . . . 


i^hoon . 
Munace 



Oltejeeja. 

Namscen 

Giteemen. 

r>. 

Binnace . 



Biteja 

Teda 

Tingoomen. 


Terrumo . . 


slngbooen 

sit 

Soobangeja. . . . j 

Doobmon. 

6 


Turnim, 

ask where he 
has gone.. 
,, bind 

Cliota walunja* 
TolVAja ? 


Senwakoo. 

7. 

Aya 


dlggy.. 
Aya, kora 

1 

Tolemen. 


Boondio. 

Itl keja 

Teda 

Kaliemen. 

8. 

Elliar.... 


Tlnar 




9 

10. 

Arhe.. 


Arhe. .. 





n. 

12. 

Cheedy... . 


Gyc 


Cole Chinnooh. 


1. Kttrrea. 

2. Boepace. 

8. Korar. 

4. Antnrain. 

6. Cbanpioa. 

6. ChakelT 

7. Kandohum 

8. Sirka. 

, 9, Lagorle. 
llO. Siuko. 

11. Sooreen. 

12. Foortee. 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

117. Soedlior. 

18. Dlggy. 

'19. Soondee. 
20. Uuddra 
|21. Uagoroe. 


From tlie geographical distribution of the 
Kol aud Dravidian languages, Mr. Hislop 
concludes that while the stream of Dravidian 
population, as evidenced •by the Brahui in 
Baluchistan, entered India by the north-west, 
that of the Kol family seems to have found 
admission by the north-east and, as the one 
flowed south towards Cape Kumari, and the 
other in the same direction towards Cape 
Romania, a part of each appears to have met 
and crossed in Central India. This hypothe- 
sis rests on the presence of the Brahui where 
they are, a fact which is not inconsistent, 
however, with the supposition that the Dra- 
vidian tribes may also have entered India 
from tlie north-east or even across the Hima- 
laya, as the Kanawar, Newar, Chepang, and 
other tribes have done, while the Kol tribes 
were an offshoot from a later horde, the main 
body of which entered the eastern Peninsula. 
The Brahui may have been driven westward 
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by the invadiug Aiya from the upper Indus. 
To the early Arya the prior tribes were known 
as Dasi, who Dr. J. Wilson tells us, were not 
altogether barbarians, for they had distinctive 
cities and other establishments of at least a 
partial civilization. Then, as now, they were 
darker than the Arya ; and, according to Dr. 
Wilson, the more marked Turanians in Quje- 
rat and other provinces are still denominated 
Ihe Kali Praja (corrupted iutoParej) or black 
population. In former times the Kol or 
Col possessed the whole of Chota Nagpur, 
which may now be said to bo divided be- 
tween them and the Dhangar or Uraon, 
who came from Rotasghur. The chief men 
in most of the villages are still however of 
the Munda or Kol tribe, and they do not 
intermarry with the Dhangar. The greater 
part of Singhboom is inhabited by Kol, and 
we find theih numerous in B^manghotty, and 
dispersed to the vicinities of Cuttack and 
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Midnapord. The Lurka .Kol, as they are 
termed, iohabit those extensive tracts as yet 
but little knowni which under the name« > 
of the Kolehan.— tn Journal ofBeng, 
As. Soc., 1844 ; 16., in Jameson's £din- 
burgh Journal, 1843 ; Dr, Voysey's Jour- 
nal ; Campbell, pp. 27-36 ; Dalton, pp. 150- 
4, 154-63, 158-185 ; Journal of the R. A. 
8., Vol xviii of 1861, pp. 370 to 375 ; Ma- 
son, Burmah, pp. 131-2 ; Aitchison, Trea- 
ties, ^c., p.l70 ; Mr. Logan, in Journ. Ind. 
Archip. ; Jfr. Hyslop, in Journ, Ant. Soc., 
Nagpore ; Journal of the Indian Archipe^ 
lago, Nos.vr and April and May 1853, 
p. 203, 

KOLA, Mahh. Cauis aureus, Linn., the 
Jackal. 

KOLA, Hind, of Salt Range, Bauhinia 
variegata. 

KOLA, Beng. a class of hindoos whose 
principal avocations are basket aud mat-mak- 
ing. 

KOLACHEE, see Khyber. 

KOLADYN, the chief river in Arakan, 
along the banks of which are several tribes 
professing a creed partially buddhist and par- 
tially pagan. The Mru on the Kohidyn river 
in Arakan do not exceed 2,800 souls. The 
races dwelling in the valley of the Koladyn 
and its affluents are the Kuki, the Mru, the 
Sak, the Niru Sak, the Ka-mi, the Ku-rni, 
the Ra-Khyen, the Kiii-ni, Shenda, and the 
Prou-ka-nij, all of them proi'essing a creed 
partially buddhist and partially pagan. The 
more eastern tribes, such ns the Lung-kha 
(perhaps the Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) 
of the Upper Koladan, aud the Houma 
or Shindu, and the Khou or Kun who are 
amongst the feeders and beyond the Koladan, 
are too little known to be referred with cer- 
tainty to any particular branch of that family, 
although it is probable that the latter are 
allied to the Kuki, Kumi, &c. The Lung- 
kha are said to be composed of an offshoot of 
the Heuma of the Shindu (Sheuiu, Tseindu 
or Shiamdu) and two tribes called Lung-Khc 
and Bowng-jwe which it subdued. Captain 
Tickell says that the feeders of the Mi- 
Khyoung, the principal eastern affluent of the 
Koladyn, descend fiom masses of high hills 
about lat. 21“ 50' N., inhabited by the Kun. 

The Bom-zu * or Buu-zu (Bom-du) of 
the Rakhoing, dwell north of the Koladan, 
inhabiting chiefly the upper basin of the 
Kurmfuli or eastern branch of the Chittagong 
river. To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu 
(Bom-du), are closely allied tribes termed 
collectively Lung-kta, Kung-ye, or Ku-ki, who 
occupy the highlands of Tipperah and extend 
S, E. towards the head of the Koladan. 
Both the Bun-zu and Ku-ki, appear like the 
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Ku-mi, to belong to the Burm^ family. The 
Ku-ki i*epresent its most archaic and barbarous 
condition. The tribes that have been exposed 
on the sea board*of Arakan and in the basin of * 
the Irawadi, to the influence of the Chinese, 
Shan, Mon, Bengali and more distant com- 
mercial nations, have attained a comparatively 
high civilization. The Sing-pho, although 
much behind the Burmans, are greatly in 
advance of the Ku-ki, and the Burmese seem 
at a very ancient period, when their condition - 
wa,s similar to that of the Kuki and perhaps in 
many respects more barbarous, to have spread 
themselves from the upper Irawadi to the 
south and west as far as the highlands of 
Tipperah on the one side, and Pegu on the 
other. Wherever the stock from which they 
have been derived was originally located, 
they probably first appeared on the Ultra 
Indian ethnic stage as a barbarous Himalayan 
tribe, immediately to the eastward of the 
Mishmi, if indeed they were not identical 
with the Mishmi of that era. The upper 
Irawadi was probably then occupied by the 
ruder and inland tribes of the Mon-Anam 
hlliance. See Burmah, India, Kami, Khyen. 

KOLAM, or Kolamb, a Gond tribe, along 
the Kaudi Konda or FJndi hills, on the south 
of the Warda and along the table land stretch- 
ing east and north of Mauikgudh and thence 
south to Dantanpilly, running parallel to the 
right bank of the Pranhita. The Kolam and ' 
Kurku hill tribes bring wood and forest fruits 
for sale. The Kolam race are found in the 
Oomraoti, Woon and Maikcr districts as a wild 
race. They were formerly predatory, occu- 
pying the Mailghat and southern skirts of 
the Vindyha hills, along with the Andh, Gond 
and Kurku. These four resemble each other 
in appearance, but each speaks a different 
language, and in their features they are dis- 
tinct from the villagers. There ai’e 1,800 
Kolam in Oomraoti. 

KOLA MAVAM, Tam. Anacardium oc- 
cidentale. Cashew-nut. 

KOLA MUKKI CHAKKA or Kodisa 
Chetlu, Tel. Wrightiaantidysenterica, R. Br. 

KOLA MURDAH, Tam. A Coimbatore 
.wood. 

KOLANDAN, see India. 

KOLANG KOVAY KILANGU, Tam. 
Bryonia cpigaea. 

KOLA NUTS are the product of central 
and western Africa. The plant producing 
them might be introduced into India. 

KOLANJANA, Sans. Galangal. 

KO-LAOU, Chin. The civil government of 
China is conducted by the Nuy-ko, or Interior' 
Council Chamber, in which there are four 
chief councillors, two of them Tartar and 
two Chinese, who bear the titles of Choung- 
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thaug and Ko-laou. The Tartar minister 
presides. The Loo-poo are six boards for 
tlie conducting of government business, and 
tlio provinces of the country areteach under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are united, 
a governor-general Every province is divid- 
ed into a certain number of districts, called a 
<( « Ting,” “ Chow,” and “ Heen.” A 

“ Fu” is a large portion or department of a 
province under the general control of a civil 
officer, immediately subordinate to the head 
of the provincial government. A “ Ting,” a 
smaller division than, and sometimes a portion 
of, a Fu, when separate it is governed as a 
Fu, and called a “ Chuh-le.” A “ Chow” is 
similar to a Ting, as also a Heen, but each is 
a smaller division ; each Fu, Ting, Chow, or 
Heen, has one or more towns, or walled cities, 
under its guidance, one of which takes its 
name and rank as “ Kwang-Chow-Fu” and 
“ Shang-Hae-Heen,” which latter, although 
of that subordinate rank, is the largest maid- 
time city in the empire, and the greatest 
resort of the native ships or junks. Accord-* 
ing to Mr. Sirr, the entire Civil govern- 
ment is under the direction of two coun- 
cils, attached to the person of the emperor ; 
the Nei-ko, and Kiun-ke-tchou. The first 
is charged with the preparation of plans, 
and the despatch of current business. Its 
duty is, according to the official book, “ to 
put in order, and to make manifest .the 
thoughts and designs of the imperial will, 
and to regulate the forms of administrative 
decrees.” It may be regarded in some measure 
as the secretaryship of the empire. The 
second council, named Kiun-ke-tchou, deli- 
berates with the emperor concerning political 
affairs. The Chinese distinguish, first, the 
great prefecture named Fu, which have a 
special administration under the inspection 
of the superior government of the province ; 
secondly, the prefecture called Tchou, the 
functionaries of which depend sometimes on 
the provincial administration and sometimes 
on that of the grand prefecture ; and, finally, 
the sub-prefecture Hien, below both the Fu 
and the Tchou. Each of these three, the 
Fu and Tchou and the Hien, possess a kind 

of chief town. Forbes* Five Years in 

Chinaf pp. lQ-1 1 ; 8irr*s China, VoL i, 
pp. 211, 223 ; Hue, Chinese Empire, 

KOLAPEE orKalapec,a river inPurnoea. 

KOLA PONNA, or Anghri pamika, Tbl. 
Uraria lagopodioides, DC, Hemionites cor- 
difolia, R, 

KOLA POKA, or Poka chettu, Tel. Are- 
ca catechu, L., var, with long nuts. 

KOLAPOBE, a small State in the southern 
Mahratta country. Buddhist caves occur in 
the ravine of PandoodureH in Kolapore, and 
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in many other places in southei^n Iiidia. The 
Belgaum division of the Bombay army in 
,^e province of Bejapore, is from 2,500 to 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea, but 
has had soldiers in the Concan beneath the 
ghauts and on the sea shore, at Kolapoor, 
Sawuntwari, Malwan, Vingorla and Rutna- 
gherry. See Inscriptions, Kanneri, Karli. 
KOLAR, Hind. Bauhinia variegata, Linn, 
KOLARIAN, a term which Mr. Campbell 
invented to include races whichjie consider- 
ed of similar origin, from their speaking 
similar languages, but Lieut.-Colonel Dalton 
points to considerable differences in the type 
of the Mundah, Ho, Sontal and others. The 
Kolarian races are simple, truthful, ready to 
receive the Christian religion and manners 
of the British, possessing much industrial 
energy, powers of labour and ductibility. 
The Kolarian tribes burn their dead. — Camp- 
bell, p. 150. 

KOLA SAHA JO, Uria ? A tree of Gau- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 50 feet, 
circumference 4 feet and’ height from the 
.ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
18 , feet. Its wood is burnt for firewood and 
potash. The bark is used in tanning. — Capt, 
Macdonald, 

. KOLA TUNGA MUSTE, Tel. Cyperus 
pertennis ? i?., Vol, i, p. 198. 

KOLAVATI, see Inscriptions. 
KOLCUTTAY TEAK MARAM, Tam. 
Premna tomentosa. 

KOLE-BALLOO, Mahr.? Near the 
Chumbul, an aged, mangy, worn-out jackaf, 
that has either left or been expelled his pack. 
It is supposed that being prevented by his 
infirmities from earning his own living or 
hunting along with his followers, ho devotes 
himself to the service of some tiger. It is 
at night, mostly, that its discordant yell is 
heard, seemingly to give the tiger warning 
of its discovery of prey, the remains of 
which it is supposed to feed- upon. — Rice, 
Tiger-shooting in India, 

KOLEE KOURADEA, Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 25 
feet, circumference 1^ feet, height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Tolerably common and burnt for 
firewood, the leaves are applied to wounds. 
The fruit is eaten. — Captain Macdonald, 
KOLEHAN, a part of Singbhum occupied 
by the Ho as their proper country, hence 
called, also, Ho-desham^ The Kolehan is 
divided into Pirhi or districts, each under a 
manki or chief, and each village has its mun- 
dah or headman. Gangpur is a tributary 
estate S. E« of the Kolehan. With the ex- 
ception of Gangpur and Bunnic, all the 
districts in the Sumbulpore and Patna groups 
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^ Tdl^utiuy 

»— W» .Pt^«W of |the ninei^ii^ c6|^ 

tttiy. 16dk See Dravldiao^ 

Jfldta, Saui^ab; Siogl^um. 

KQLETTA VITLA, MatEAL. Barieria 
priooitis, Linn, ; Bheede le, 

KOLE-POT ? Decaisnea. 

. , KOLHENAy ?ind. A rice of Kangra. 

EOXtHU, Hind, ‘ A pestle-mill for oil 
' 3 eed« sugar-cane, or Saccharnm officioaruin. 

. KOLh birth-place of Gotama Bud- 
,dha!s mfe,Hardjf,EasternMonachismfp, 438. 

KOLl, Tam, Fowls. 

KOLI, the name given to the lower class 
of cultivators in the Simla hills. 

• KOLI, on all the western side of the nizam 
of Hyderabad’s teiTitories, also to the N. W. 
and S. W. in British territories, are numerous 
clans of the Koli race. In the autumn of 
1867, a small body of Koli settled even at the 
village of Kulloor about 9 miles south of 
Hoiiiiiiabad. They erected small huts for 
themselves outside the village, the men en- 
gaged themselves in mat-making from the 
leaves of the date tree, and the women in 
disposing of these and in begging. They 
were wtdl made men, darkened from exposure, 
but very poor. They called their tribe Hara- 
vin or Helavin, but asserted that they were 
Kol, Kablgiri and Gunga wakl. The villagers 
stated that they were honest. But they are 
alleged to engage in ducoity and thieving. 
The Koli, according to Captain Mackintosh, 
are to be found on the west in every part of 
Guzerat, constituting a large part of the agri- 
cultural population, in several parts of that 
province. Tiiey are numerous in Attaveesy 
and there are many settlers in the northern 
Konkffl, In the hilly tract of country lying 
between Moosa, S. W. of Poona, and the hill 
fort of Trim buck, the source of the river 
Godavery, the inhabitants are chiefly Koli, 
and a, few are scattered over the districts of 
Kandesh, Ahmednuggur, Poona and Shola- 
pore, and along the Balaghaton the western 
frontier of the Hyderabad territory. They 
seem to have early occupied Guzerat and the 
Attaveesy, and part of the latter country is 
still called Kolwau. They are aiTauged into 
many sepairate tribes, but all of them retain 
the appellation of Koli. The Raj, Salesi, 
Tonkri, Dhour and Dunggali Koli reside in 
the^ Attaveesy, Wun, Dandory and Nassik 
districts, and worship the hindoo deities 
Khandoba, Bbairu and Bhawani.' A few Raj 
Koli are settled in the Konkan and Jowair. 
They are tbe.sgme' people, an offshoot of the 
Mahadeo Koli, and said to have been expelled 
for some offence. They are fanners and 
labotfrers, but the Dhour are the lowest iu 
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eat the ^ 
natural death, ^They: jirel:,* 
termed naik*; .The toll 
instances, attaehed themwlves to 
and taken the name of that race. -The 
or JPanburri or Choomli Koli, is ree|»ed^^|e«v ; 
He is employed in every Dekhan au4 
desh village as a member of the third divisf^.‘ ^ 
of the Balottah and supplies water to traye(«. ' 
lers, wearing on his head the choomli t'oT ; 
twisted cloth, hence the name, on ^hic& 'to 
rest the water pot. This Koli is also \ 
in the Hyderabad Balaghat, extending easjt- 
ward to Khanbar, Indore and Bodin, betwdjm 
the Godavery and Hyderabad, also ne^r ‘ 
Naldrug, and down the banks of theBhimi^ ' 
and Kistnah even to Alpur near Kurnooh 
The A hir Koli of Kandesh reside along * 
the banks of the Girna and Tapti rivers and 
are employed as watchmen . ’ v 

The M urvy Koli is one of the Balotik in 
.every village in the northern Konkan, and, in 
Bombay families, they are employed as palan« 
quin bearers. Some Koli are settled as 
soldiery in Angriah Kolaba, and at Bombay 
and Kolaba,. in 1837 were 1,000 families and 
500 to 600 families at Bassein, employing 
themselves as fishermen and seamen, 
their meetings, w'hether for congratulation or 
condolence, they consume large quantities of 
spirits. Many are wealthy, 

Mettah Koliy who reside in Bombay, are 
fishermen and seamen, and many have wealth. 

In Bombay, Tauuah, Bhewndi, Kallian, 
Bassein, Daman, &c,, are a great number of ^ ^ 
Christian Koli, said to have been of the Seine 
section and to have been forcibly converted by 
the Portuguese, but, terrified by the cholera 
in 1820-21, a portion reverted to paganism. 

Chanchy Koli are farmers and labourers, 
settled in Bombay, who came from Junaghar 
in Kattiwar. 

In Guzerat, the Koli are of three sections ; 
the most numerous are the Tullabdah, then 
the Puttunwaria, the Kahrez, the Dhandur 
and Bhabria. They are in the Baroda district^ 
north to Khyrallu and Massanah in the Mahi 
Kanta, and form a large portion of the popu* 
lation. In 1 837, iu the Khanir district alone, 
they were 70,000. They are labourers a^id 
watchmen, and a few under the name of Sedpt* 
tall, form escorts of treasure. 

The Mahadeo Koli reside in the vall^S 6i 
the Syhadri range, extending from Uip^, S 
W . to Poon^ northwards to Trimbuk, 
source of the Godavery river, betT|r«im l|iii 
18* 15' and 20 N. and long, 78kand T?li® 
These small valleys are known as 
Khorah, Nahir and Dang, i*. a,, vallajfit, i “ ' 
straths and wilds, Xheyars ‘ 
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KOLI. 

Sula or clans, each of Which hM. many snh- 
divisions. Their numbers in 18^7, were ektU 
mated at about 50,000 sonls. * l*he members 
of the some Kula, do not intermarry. With 
the exception of the cow and village hog, the 
Koli eat all other animals. The women are 
generally slender and well formed with a 
pleasing expression of features and some are 
very pretty. They are chaste and have large 
families. The Koli are fond of charms and 
amulets. ' Colonel Tod describes a lofty 
three peaked mountain, on which is a temple 
dedicated to Aya Mata, also called Isani, the 
tutelary divinity of the Koli. This, and the 
effigy of the horse, are the only objects of 
adoration among this aboriginal l ace. This 
was the first time Tod had seen a personifica- 
tion of Mother Earth ; for such is Isani, from 
Isa, * goddess,* and Anani, ‘ earth,* the uni- 
versal nurse mother (ayamata). Whether the 
worship of the horse be typical of the sun, 
“ the swiftest of created representing the 
swiftest of uncreated objects’* he says he 
does not know, but in this they resemble 
the other forest tribes, the Bhil and Surya. 

The Koli aro not so numerous now as they 
were in the early part of the 19th century, 
and this is attributed to the internal (sommo- 
tions which ravaged them since that period. 
They are now spread over various parts of 
Hindustan, and owing to the opening of the 
“ Emigration Trade” a few years back, be- 
tween India and the Mauritius, a great number 
of them repaired tliither to better their circum- 
stances. Several tribes of Koli are met with, 
each having a different name, which is general- 
ly descriptive of its vocation ; hence wc have 
the Tonkry Koli, so termed, from the occu- 
pation they follow of cutting down bamboos 
— -a large bamboo being called tonkry. The 
Dongri Koli so called owing to their resid- 
ing on hills, — the term for a hill being Dun- 
gnr, &c. &c. 

The fishermen settled along the coa4 from 
Gheriah 'to the north, near Surat, and at 
Colaba, in Bombay, are Koli of the Sone 
tribe ; a few of them, notwithstanding, enter 
on hoard of vessels, as mariners, but the 
vessels must bo manned by natives, the Soni 
fearing to lose caste, which would take place 
did they sail with Europeans. The chief 
Patel of this tribes resides at Angria ; he is 
looked on as a legislator, being endowed with 
power to adjust the affairs of the Sone Koli, 
settle their disputes, &c. The women of the 
Sone koli wear choli, or jackets, and have 
a number of glass bangles on their left- 
hand ; they are frequently seen in Bombay 
assisting their husbands m fishing and import- 
ing fish into the fort and outside market 
When they marry, the ornaments which were 
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intefided to adoru tkek right ' ’iate 

consecrated, and thrqwtf into aiea, as an 
qffering to the deity who presides over that 
element, and an invocation to defend 'her 
husband from the dangers of the ocean. Not 
a caste meeting of the Sonee Koli can take 
place without lai*ge potations of mawa fiower 
arrack being imbibed ; and they frequently 
give any quantity of fish for half a tumbler of 
raw brandy. The chief tribes of Koli are : 
the Raj Koli ; Solesy Koli ; Tonkry Koli ; 
the Dhour Koli ; Duiigi'y Koli ; the Bhil 
Koli ; Mullar Koli ; the Aheer IColi ; Mur* 
vy Koli ; the Sone Koli ; and a few others. 
The Mullar Koli are looked on as the most 
respectable tribe, and the Dhour the most 
degraded : the latter do not scruple to eat 
the fiesh of animals that have died natural 
deaths. In Bombay island, as well as in Bas- 
seiu, Salsette, Tanua, &c., are Christian Koli 
who formerly belonged to the Sone, but were 
converted to tho Christian faith by the 
Portuguese during the time the latter had 
possession of Bombay. These Koli are cul- 
tivators, toddy-drawers, &c., and a great 
many of them sell game, which they snare 
and import into Bombay. They aro gene- 
rally habited in a coarse jacket, which 
extends down to their back, and a small 
skull cap, cut ill front, in the shape of a 
cone, with a liiugoti to hide their persons. 

The Atlaveesy is a district in the west of 
India, largely occupied by Koli, and part of 
Attaveesy is called Kolwan. 

The Koli, in the southern Mahratta coun- 
tries, arrange themselves into, several sec- 
tions. The Koli inhabiting the hills of tho 
Syadiy range, from tho fort of Trimbuk to 
Bheruiashiinker, are cultivators, but at the 
same time were enterprising and delSimiued 
robbers as also were the Koli in the Atta- 
veesy. The village Koli supplies the inhabit- 
ants and travellers with water. The boatmen 
and fishermen on tho Bombay coast are Koli, 
and many of the Sirsce Koli are seamen. 
The Koli in Bcrar is a water-carrier. 

Several of the Turanian races of India, 
the Dhaugar, Dhcr, Mang, Koli and Muiiur- 
wara and occasionally even the higher hindoo 
castes, under various vows, devote their 
girls to their gods. The deity to whom the 
girl is more frequently vowed, is some in- 
carnation of Siva and his consorts. Amongst 
the Mahratta people, on the western side of 
India, Kandoba, is the usual Siva avatar, to 
whom the girl is devoted aud his ebrnf 
shrines are at Jejuri, Khanapur near Beder, 
and at Malligaum ? The ordinary people 
believe that from time to' time, the shadow 
of the god comes on, the devotee, (deo ki 
chaya ati, iing^par)— and possesses tho devo- 
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pewott, {laurU ki-aiig ko blkr deta). 
Tbm ddTotQ^:are ^ialJed jdarii, in Malii'atuiy 
J(^oi or Jognidani in Canaveae, and Basava 
iu : Telttgu. They, at times, affect to l)e 
oi* are possessed, during which they rook the 
body, and people tlien make offeriugs to 
them as to an oracle or soothsayer, laying 
money at their feet, and await the possession 
to hear a decisioti enunciated from them. 

The female deity to whom those near the 
Bhima river are devoted is Yellamah : the 
Bhoui-Koli race, devote their murli to Mata. 
Boys also are devoted, aiiJ styled Waghia, 
from ‘ wag’ a tiger. Near Oomraoti it is to 
Amba and to Kandoba, that the Murli and 
the Waghia are devoted. The Waghia does 
i¥>t associate with the Murli. At Oomraoti, 
the people say that Kandoba particularly 
moves oil Sunday and selects a clean tree 
(clean murli) whose body he fills. 

Dionysius (Pereig. 1148) mentions the 
Kw\<v, and I bn Klmrdad (ob. a. n. 912) 
alludes to the Kol as north of Malabar. 
The ferrymen on the rivers in the peninsula' 
are of the Koli race, stalwart men. The Kili- 
Katr or Maddakpore race, are also Kabl-gira 
or feiTy meu. The Koli are the labourers 
and lower cultivators in Guzerat. The Olgana 
and Dher are outcastc^ of Guzerat. — Elliotts 
supplemental Gloss. ; Mr, Campbell, p. 125. 
Captain Mackintosh in Madras Jjil. Soc. 
Journ. ; Tod^s Travels, p, 137. 

KOLI MOLI CHEDDI, Tam. Dilivaria 
ilicifolia, Jnss. 

KOLINDU MANIL ? Tam. Glass. 
KOLINJI PALAM, Tam. Properly Kon- 
ji Palam, Citrus aurantium ; the orange. 

KOLI NIL, Maleal. Tephrosia purpu- 
rea, Pers, 

KOLINJI SEED, Anglo-Hind. Nigella 
seed. 

KOLITA, a race in the west of Bengal 
and in Assam, good-looking and considered to 
be high caste hindoos. The Bibor, Jubar and 
Kulta or Kolita, are populations to the north 
and east of the Abor and Mishmi localities, on 
the drainage of the Brahmaputra. In the end 
of 1861 the Meyong Ahor attacked and plun- 
dered a village in the British territory, but 
the tribe expressed a desire to renew friendly 
relations, and begged that their offences might 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1862, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect British territory, and the 


same engagement was subscribed on the 16th 
January 1863 by the Keiong Abor. On the 
8th November 1862, a similar engagement 
was concluded with the Abor of the Dibong- 
Dibang duar. The Abor Miri language 
belongs to the old Assam alliance, bnt it has 
been' greatly modified by Tibetan. It has a ! 
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strong Ideologies resemhli^ Ike Dhlt^al, 
Bodo,Garo atid Naga, bafw)& spiiie sjp^fic 
Tibetan traits. — Journal ioftko jbt(^an4tqhi* 
pelago, Nos, iv and v, April andMoff^ 
p, 190; Treaties, Engagements and 
nuds, Vol. vii, p, 343 '; Indian sAmgj^ i 
Latham's Descriptive Ethnology ; OampiMf 
p, 54. 

KOLIUNG, Mongol. Qossypiqm. Ii|dt«' 
cum, Lam. 

KOLLA KORAWA, see Korawa. 

KOLLAN, Tam., Mal, A blacksmith^ 
also in Malayala, a tanner, a worker in 
leather, a turner in wood. 

KOLLAR or Colleri are a tribe in the 
Tondimnn country, in the Vasanga district, in 
tlieeighfeen pailiams or districts, and through- 
out the Madura district. Until the nineteenth 
century they, were so predatory that in the 
south of the Peninsula of India, Colleri became 
the «lehignation of a thief and their name 
is really derived from “ Kallaro,” thieves, 
.plunderers. In ancient times they seem to . 
have inhabited the woods from Triehinopoly 
to Cape Comorin. Orme, writing of them, 
describes them in the middle of the 18tli 
century as expert thieves and plunderers, and 
the Jesuit, Father Martin, says they were - 
very cruel. Pennant writing of them in the 
18th century says the adjacent countries are 
covered with thick forests ond little cultivated 
by reason of the savage inhabitants, the 
Polygnr and Coilerie, who may be truly styled 
sylvestres homines, they are predatory, and 
in their government, as also that of the Poly- 
gars, feudal. They are thirty or forty' thou- 
sand in number. Their country is hilly ; they 
generally sided with mahoraedans and the 
British in the wars against the French in the 
times of Clive and Dupleix. They have a 
first and second marriage, like the Maravar of 
Ramuad. The titular sirname of all Kollar is 
Ambalakaren. Calicoil was the stronghold of 
the lord paramount, the rajah of Tondaiman- 
dalam, the country of the Tondiman, which 
was an ancient division of the peninsula of 
India, of the part now occupied by tlie Areot 
and Chingleput collectorates. H. H. the rajah 
Tondiman, of Poodoocottah, is now a petty 
chief, and his country is a small tract near 
Triehinopoly.— Pewwant’j Hindustan, Vol. 
ii,p. 11 ; Orme' 8 Hindustan; Wilson, 

KOLLATI, The Dumur or Kollati army, 
called by themselves Bbatu, are wandering 
acrobats, and their women are common. 

KOLLU, Tam. Dolichos unifloms, grain. 

KOLLI, Txl. Fharbitis nil, 
coerulea, R,, Vol, i, p, 601. , 

KOLO, a Mongolian or Bhot raee* 


KOLOKLNAJA-MJED,Rce. 

KOL NARAWA, see Kashmir, India. ' 
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KOMAR. 

KOLOQUINTEN, Gek. Colocyiith; 

. KOLOUR or Colloor or Barkalor, is a 
diamond mine on the southern bank of the 
Kistua and not far from Condavir. — Renne//, 
quoted in CaL Itev,^ Jan. 1871. 

KOLPA, Mahr. An agricultural imple* 
ment for rooting up weeds. 

KOLSA) Hind. Charcoal. 

KOLSI, Duk. Solauum indicuro, Linn. 
KOLT or Kolth, Hind. Dolichos uniflorus. 
KOLU also Vela of Simla. Cajanus Indi- 
cui — Spreng, ; W, ^ A, 
KOLUKUNTHOIS, Greek. Citrullus 
colocynthis, Schrd. Colocynth. 

KOLUMBA WURZEL, Ger. Colombo 
root. 

KOLUNJUN, D OK . Nigella seed. 
KOLUPU or Siri jana, Tel. Grewia 
vothii, DC. ; W. ^ A, G. salvifolia, R., Voi. 
ii, p. 587. 

KOLUNGA-KOVAY,Tam. Bryonia epi- 
gcea. 

KOLUWALA, Singh. Alpinia galanga, 
Swz. 

KOLWAH, in Baluchistan, four or five 
days* journey from the coast, has several 
villages and castles, ami is occupied by the 
Mirwari, Uodahi, Horaerari and Nousherwani 
tribes, i?vho interchange their commodities 
with the coast, sending wool, ghi, hides and 
bdellium. See India.* 

KOLWAN, the hills east of Guzerat. 
KOMADU, Singh. Cucurbita citrullus, 
Linn, 

KOM AL, King. Prangos pabalaria. 
KOMAMAT, see Kenissat-ul-kiamat. 
ROMAN. Klaproth thinks that. the word 
Turkoman is derived from Turk and Ro- 
man, and given to that pari of the Komnn 
nation which remained on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, under the domination of the 
Turk of the Altai, while another part, which 
was independent, came and established itself 
in the vast plains to the westward of that 
sea, and to the north of the sea of Azof, and 
afterwards pushed forwards into Hungary.— 
Note by M. Klaproth^ in Voyage de Man- 
ravieVf p. 394, quoted by Ferrier, 

KOMAR, a chief, a prince, a first-born, 
hence also Komari, a virgin, from which, 
according to a legend, is derived the name of 
Cape Comorin. Komari is also a term given to 
all forts until they stand an assault. 

KOMAR. The law of primogeniture pre- 
vails in all Rajput sovereignties ; and has rare- 
ly been set aside. The inconclusive dicta of 
Menu, on this as on many other points, are 
never appealed to by the Rajputs of modern 
days. Custom au,d precedent fix the right of 
succession, whether to the gadi of the state, or 
to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled Baj- 
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koraar, or Pat-kom^ or simply 
prince while his brothers have their pro- 
per names affixed, as komar Jowan 
‘prince Jowan.* Seniority is, in fact, a dis- 
tinction pervading all ranks of Rajput life, 
whether in royal families or those of chief- 
tains ; all have their Pat-komar, and Pat- 
rani, or ‘head child,’ and ‘head queen.* 
The privileges of the Pat-rani are very 
considerable. ' In minorities, she is the guar- 
dian, by custom as well as nature, of 
her child ; and in Mewar (the oldest 
sovereignty in India), she is publicly en- 
throned with the rana. Seniority in marri- 
age bestows the title of Pat-rani, but so aooii 
as an heir is given to the state, the queen- 
mother assumes this title, or that ofMah-ji, 
simply ‘ the mother.' In the duties of guar- 
dian, she is assisted by the chiefs of certain 
families, who with certain officers of the 
household enjoy this as an established liere- 
ditary distinction. On the demise of a prince 
without lawful issue' of his body, or that of 
near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are 
certain families in every principality (raj) 
of Rajwarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In 
order to restrict the circle of (jlaimants, 
laws have been established in every state 
limiting this right to the issue of a cer- 
tain family in cacli principality. And in 
Jeypoor, in the branch Kajawut (according 
to seniority), of the stock of raja Maun, 
there is a distinction between those prior, 
and those posterior, to raja Madhu Sing ; the 
former are styled simply Rajawui or occa- 
I sioiially conjoined, Mansingote ; the other 
Madhani. The R-ajawut constitute a numer- 
ous frerage, of which the Jhulaye hou.se 
takes the lead ; and in which, provided tliere 
are no mental or physical disabilities, the 
right of furnishing heirs to the gadi of 
Jeypoor is a loiig-establisbcd, incontrover- 
tible, and inalienable privilege.— 7W’^ J?a- 
jaithan^ Vol. ii, p. 381. 

KOMAR AM, M A LEAL. A tribe of barbers 
who shave the lower classes. 

KOMARASAMY, a hill south of Raman- 
malai hill, 30 miles west of Bellary, over- 
looking the valley of Sundoor. 

KOMAREE, at Ahmednijggur, is 80 miles 
from source, and at Koilaghat, 41 miles from 
mouth, it is crossed by fords during the dry 
season, and ferries during the rains. 

KOMARETTI, Tkl. ? Musa paradisiaca, 
Linn. 

KOMARI, Sans. Afoe perfoliata, Linn, 

KOMARI, Sans. A virgin. Cape Co- 
morin. See Komar. 

KOMARIKA, Singh. Aloes. 

KOMARPAL, a sovereign of GuXerat. 
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''kpMmiky'l:' 

Tbe at^ogersliAyto^; foretold that ho would 
liuve a aon born in Mula Naeshitra,. who 
would caoso his father's death, the lad was 
sent as an offering to the shrine of Bageswara 
Mata, b]|r whom he was not only preserved 
from destruction, but she heieelf, in the form 
of a tigress, (bag), suckled the young Solan- 
khi, whence his issue, which spread over the 
country, obtained the distinctive name of 
Bagela. The princes of Baghelcund are of 
this race, and there are many petty chieftain- 
ships of this tribe in Guzerat, as Lunawarra, 
Mandvie, Mahera, Godra, Dubboye, &c. Ko- 
marpal was born in S. 1145 ; and in the 
words of the Charitra, “in S. 1222 (a. d. 
1160) Komarpal became a ghost. He left 
this world, poisoned by his successor, Ajipal.” 
It was during the reign of Komai-pal that 
the celebrated Arabian geographer, El-Edrisi, 
visited the kingdom of the Ballmra, and 
from his work Bayer and B’Anville glean- 
ed much information.— 7 Travels, pp. 
184-191. 

KOMARPAL-CHARITRA, a history of 
the kings of Anhulwarra. 

KOMARSAMI, 15“ 1'; 76“ 35'; in 
Mysore, a pagoda west of Ilirahall, a peak 
near the pagoda, is 3,400 feet above the level 
of the sea. — Cullen. 

KOMATI, claim to bo pure Vesya, are 
occupied as traders and in other peaceful avo- 
cations. I’he term is applied in the west of 
India to shop-keepers, and petty dealers and 
clerks, who claim to bo the pure Vaisya. In 
Madras they are called Chettyar or Chetty ; 
in western India, Seth ; the latter a term also 
applied to Tarsi and mahoraedau tradesmen, 

KOMA'rTI KIRE, Tam. Momordica 
charantia. 

KOMBALMIR, See India. 

KOMBHUGHAS, root of a small plant 
from Delhi : tasteless ; but is heating : one 
tola is given as a tonic or aphrodisiac.— Gen. 
Med. Top., p. 1 43. 

KOMBU, Tam. Horn. 

KOMBURRUKI, Tam. Lac. 

KOMEN, see Kambogia. 

KOMERKOLLI, or Comer-colli, a river 
or creek in the Gangetic delta. Herdsmen 
at the mouth of the Comer Colli wrap great 
turbans round the head and neck, and use 
longer and warmer mantles than are usual in 
Bengal. They are a caste by themselves, tall, 
robust men, many with long beards, and all 
wilder-looking than the majority of their 
countrymen. They reminded Bishop Heber 
of Crim Tartary, but he missed the long 
spears, the huge dogs, the high-mettled horse^ 

and covered carts of those noble shepherds. 

Heber' s Journal, VoLi, p. 174. 
KOMINIAN, Mai,. Benjamin. 
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KOULA.NEEBOO, Ci^'taarts. 

tium. ' 

KOMMA, Tkl. Branch pf a tMi 

KOMMA CHETTU, or Korivipala, Tul. 

Ixora parviflora, VahL 

KOMMAL, Tam, An article of female 
jewellery. 

K*OMMA MANDA, Ceropegia acumi- 
nata, R. ii, 29. 

KOMMANA GORRE PINDI CHET- 
TU, Tkl. 

KOMMENDER, see Jakun. 

KOMMU, Tkl. Horn. 

KOMMI CHETTU or Bomma papata, 
Stylocoryne Webera, A . Rich ; Web. corym- 
bosa, R. i, 696. 

KOMMU ARITI, Musa paradisiaca, L, 
var. 

KOMMU KAKARA,' Tkl. Momordica 

charantia. 

KOMMU LAKKA, Tkl. Stick-lac. 

KOMMU POTLA, Trichosanthes dioica. 
R, iii, 701 . 

KOMOL, Bkng, Nelnmbium speciosum. 
— Willd. 

KOMOON KOOS, Malay. Piper cubeba. 

KOMPASS, Gkr., Tam Kompass Kora 
Belnui, Rus. Kompassu, Tkl. A Compass. 

KOMRI, Tam. ? Poinciaua pulcherrima, Z. 

KOMSALA, also Komsallar, an artificer 
in metals, from Kanea, a metal. Jn British 
India there are, amongst the hindoos, five 
artificer yhv.bh : (1 ) The Gold and Silversmith j 
(2) The Brazier ; (3.) Blacksmith ; (4) 
Carpenter, and (5) Stone-mason or stone-cut* 
ter. These worship the hindoo gods, but 
they do not reverence brahmins, and their 
marriage and funeral customs differ from 
those of the brahmins. The goldsmiths 
regard it as a disgrace to have any of their 
daughters growing up, without being maiTicd. ‘ 
See Hindoo, India. 

KOMUTTI MADALAM PALLAM, 
Tam. Citrus mediea. 

KOMYN, Dut. Cumin seed. 

KON, Pol. Horse. 

KONADI MARI, see Kurumbar. 

KONAGAMA, the second Budha previous 
to Gotama.— East. Mon., p. 438, ’ 

KONAJI ANGRIA, a person of low 
origin who long carried oq a piratical warfare 
on the Western coast of India, and rose tp 
princely power. Gheria was bis head quar- 
ters, but Severndroog and every creek were 
fortified. Gheria was captured by Clive and 
Admiral Watson in 1755. See Angria. 

KONAKAN, Mal. A class of predial 
slaves in Malabar, a subdivision of the Vetqi. 
var, or forest and hunter tribe : they ai^p' 
employed in agriculture, also as boatmen and 
salt Wilson' 8 Glostarui i 
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< 010 ?.; 

KONAi^Ll, Rds. Hemp. souls. Dr. Caldwell estimates tlw 

KONCHI PALLAM, Taar. ? Limouia tiouate. numbers of the aevenilwmoe by wljw 
pentapbylla. the Dravidian languages and dialects meni> 

KONCHKARI, Hmi).. Mucuna prurita. tioned above, are spoken, to be as foUows ; 

KOND, Khoud, Kuud, or more properly Tamil 10,000,000 Tuda 

the Ku, is the language of a. people who Telugu 14,000,000 Kota 

are commonly called Kond or Khond but Canarese 5,900,000 Gond 

who designate themselves Ku. They (hvell Malayalam 2,500,000 Ku 

in the country surrounding the Urya in Tulu * 150,000 Total,.... 32, 150,000 

Sumbhulpur, and to the south they inhabit About 20,000,000 of these are British sub- 
the upper parts of Gondwana, Gumsur and the jects, and the remainder are under the native 
hilly ranges of Orissa, and practice the horrid states of Hyderabad, Travancore and Cochin, 
rites of offering children and young people in In this enumeration, there has not been 
sacrifice. Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, included the idioms of the Ramusi, the Kora* 
during the past thirty years have been repeat- war, the Lombadi, the Vedar, the Male* 
edly in rebellion. The hilly tracts of India from Arasar, and various other wandering preda- 
Moorshedabad down to Ganjam, and south- tory or forest tribes. The Lombadi speal^a 
wards on the skirts aud in the valleys of the dialect of the Hindi tougue. The Ramusi and 
mountains as far as Cape Comoriu, are peopled the majority of the Korawar, a patois of the 
by hundreds of small tribes, who form amongst Telugu. The tribes inhabiting the hills and 
themselves independent nations, who have not forests speak corrupted dialects of the lan- 
yet felt the effects of civilization and — as with guages of the contiguous plains. The Malai- 
the Sonthali,— the Sauriah and the Khond Arasar, ‘ Hill Kings' called in Malayalam 
occasionally rise in open rebellion against the Mala-Arasar, the hill tribes inhabiting the 
British power. It became known in 1833, Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt Malayalam 
that the Khond race were addicted to the in the northern part of the range, where the 
meriah, or sacrifice of human beings, — to the Malayalam is the prevailing language, and 
.earth-goddess ; and, ever since then, the corrupt Tamil in the southern, in the vicinity 
British government have made continuous of Tamil-speaking districts. IVom the moun- 
effects to suppress this rite. Since 1857, the taiiious tracts known as Khondistan, aud 
Kond of Kimedy have been surging up, from the valley of Chokapaud, revenue is derived, 
time to time, the true reasons of which are The term Gond, seems identical with Khond, 
not known, though those alleged are tlieir and the latter has beeu supposed to be derived 
hopes of renewing the meriah. Kond savages from the Hindoo word Kond or Kouda, a hill, 
occupy the eastern parts of the highlands indicative that they were regarded as a hill 
between the Godavcry and the Mahauaddi. people. According to Professor Wilson, 
Those near Berhampoor average in height Kond is derived from the hiudi word Kodo 
5 ft. 5| in., and in weight 8 stone, with well- plural Kollu and Koudru. 
developed muscles and tendons standing out The Sowrahy Sour or Saur, identical with 
hard and firm. They are wiry and active, Sairea is a term applied to populations oc- 
have an upright gait, caiTy their heads erect, cupying the fastnesses of the Eastern Ghauts, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black along with the Kond and Kol. The Sou rah 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight, projecting are wholly within Tclingana, and extend 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval from the Oodavery to the southern frontier 
faces, as if of a mixed Caucasiau and Mongo- of the Khond. A large district and depen- 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of deucy of Bustar, in Central India, is sur- 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills, rounded by the Tiling in the south, Khond, 
They are social, but easily excited, and more and Mari Gond on the east ; and Hindoos to the 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal north. 

food and palm wine are only used on festive The Kond dwell in the country surround- 
occasions. The deities of the Khond are the ing the Urya in Sumbhulpur and to the south, 
same as those of the S. E. Gond. Pen and They inhabit the upper parts of Gondwana, 
Pennoo are common to Khond, and Gond ; Gumsur and the hilly ranges of Orissa. 
Dula deo was a bridegroom who perished in Kimedy is peopled by Khond, who, during the 
the marriage procession and has received past thirty years have been repeatedly in 
divine honours. rebellion. The Kond savages who occupy 

The Khond, Kuud ov Ku according to Dr. the eastern parts of the highlands between 
Caldwell, are a primitive race who are sup- the Godavery and Mahanadi are notorious 
posed to be allied to the Gond. The two for their human sacrifices. Those pear 
people by whom the Gond and Ku languages BerhamporC average iu height 5 feet 5} 
are spoken are supposed to amount to 500,000 in. and in weight 8 stone, with well-de- 
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tetofifea mttflckMr iROd; teii<]oh8 standiTig out 
hud 'aud l^hoy are wiry and actiir^i 
have ah upright gail^ ^ny their heads erect, 
straight noses, narrow nostrils, thin lips, black 
eyes, not high cheek bones, slight projecting 
lower jaw, white and regular teeth with oval 
feces, as if of a mixed Caucasian and Mongo- 
lian origin. Their ordinary food consists of 
the wild farinaceous products of the hills. 
They are social, but easily excited, and more 
truthful than natives of the plains. Animal 
food and palm wine are only used on festive 
occasions. The deities of the Khond aie the 
same as those of the S. E. Good, Pen and 
Pennoo are common to Khond and Gond. Dula 
deo was a bridegroom who perished in the 
maiTiage procession and received divine 
hodours. The Kond language was reduced 
to writing by Captain J. P, Frye of the 
Madras N. I. The Khond language of Gum- 
sur appears to be merely a dialect of the 
Gond. The Khond, if not identical, probably 
agrees with it more than with Kol, and the 
basis of the latter is Dravidian. 

The Khond, says General Campbell, re- 
gard it as degrading to bestow their daughters 
in marriage on men of their own tribe, and 
consider it more manly to seek their wives 
in a distant country. Major McPherson also 
tells us that they consider marriage between 
people of the same tribe as wicked and pun- 
ishable with death. The Kalmuck, accord- 
ing to De Hell, are divided into hordes and 
no man can marry a woman of the same 
horde. The bride, says Bergman, is always 
chosen from another stock, among the Du bet, 
for instance from the Porgot stock and among 
the Torgot from the Dubet stock. The offi- 
cers whom the Govenuneiit of India and 
the Madras Government employed to sup- 
press tho Meriah sacrifices of the Kond 
races were Captain Millar, of the 43i'd Regt. 
M. N. I. in 1836, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Russell, 
Madras Civil Serviec, Asst. Surgeon Banner- 
man, Madias Army, Captain Campbell in 
1841. Captain Macphorsoii in 1844. It was 
in 1836-7, during military operations in Upper 
and Lower Gumsur, that the cruel rite of 
immolating human beings was first brought 
to light among the neighbouring hill tribes. 
Captain Millar of the 43rd Regiment M. N. 
I., succeeded in rescuing twelve victims 
Previous to the year 1837, Mr. Stevenson 
had succeeded in rescuing many victims, 
and the information he obtained regarding 
the Meriah sacrifice, was afterwards embodi- 
ed by Mr, Russell. Asst. Surgeon Ban- 
nerman of the Madras Army did njuch 
good service iu the cause and offered many 
most valuable suggestions relative to the mode 
of legal procedure in the case of the Panwa 
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detected in kidnapping ah® 'nelMng children 
for sacrifice* Lieut. Hill acquired extensive 
information regarding the Khou®. race and 
their eountiy. Captain McPherson in 1844, 
found the Khond in precisely tlie same state 
of mind, with reference to the sacrifice, ae 
when Captain Campbell left them in 1841, 
Before the end of 1841, Captain Campbell had 
put an end—as far ns an end has ever been 
put to the public performance of the Meriah 
among the Khond of Giimsnr, though the 
desire to perform it was still strong in their 
minds. 

An insurrection in 1858 iu the Khond 
districts was however neither aided nor 'led 
by Khond, the principal actor in the affeir 
was a man named Danda Sinn, of Garbah 
Goomah, village occupied by the Sowrah 
race, savages armed with bows and arrows 
and battle axes, who occupy the hilly tract 
which extends from Purla Kimedy to Ber- 
hampore (Ganjam). It is bounded on the 
east by the narrow belt which separates the 
hill tracts from the sea, and on the west 
by the Khond clans of Chinna Kimedy and 
♦ley pore. The Sowrah are believed to be 
prior occupants, but in habits and barbarism 
they beam strong resemblance to the Khond. 

Daiula Sina had sometime before been 
convicted by the authorities of Ganjam, on 
a charge of dacoity, but he contrived to 
es^pe, and flying to Iiis own village, he 
collected u large body of his clansmen, and 
with IO,OM followers attacked the manager 
of rurla Kimedy. Seven peons were killed 
upon the spot, and though the manager 
escaped, the whole country were immediately 
111 a state of excitement. The Sowrah had 
previously been irritated by the execution of 
two of their number for murdering the head- 
man of a village, and had openly threatened 
vengeance for their deaths. An old device 
alsi) was employed to stimulate them to action, 
and give additional coherence to the move- 
ment. As in tho Sontlial rebellion, an avatar 
descended, though ho was not, as with Soo- 
thal, in the shape either of a cart wheel or of 
a piece of paper. The Sowrah appear to be 
advanced ^yond that point in theology, 'and 
their idol is a little brazen image. ' But in all 
other respects the device was identical with 
that employed among the Sonthal. The avatar 
issued commands, the active leader was sole 
interpreter of them, and the commands autho- 
red armed resistance to regular authority. 
The Sowrah country is one of the most diffi. 
cult iu the world, a hilly tract covered with a 
jungle as dradly to sepoys as the lowest ewamp 
in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Kond, Bhfe 
Santa], Mair, Kol, Bengi, Dorn, Bhut, are id 
.11 nbont 20,000,000.-V*e 



KONDA. 

6-17 ; Mr, Campbeli, 'pp, 31-36 ; Pro. 
Madras Govi,} Mr, Logan in Journal In. 
Arch, ; McLennan^ p, 95 ; Lubbock Qrig, 
of Civil., p. 96. See Chiuim Kimedy, India, 
Kol, Khond, Kimedy, Meriah, Sacrifice. 
KONDA, Tam., Tel. A hill ; hence, 
Konda alachandalu or Alachaudalu, Tel. 
wild var. of DoUchos sinensis. Is, 

Konda amada kada, Tel. Tradescautia 
paniculata, P., ii, 119. • 

Konda araudam or Adavi ainudam, Tel. 
Baliospermum polyandra, H,, JV,Ic., 1885; 
Croton pol., J2., iii, 682. The seeds serve 
as a useful aperient medicine. 

Konda benda, Tel. ? Hibiscus eriocarpus, 
DC. ; W. ^ A.,p. 185. H. collinus and H. 
simplex, i2. 

Konda buruga or Pinna buruga, Tel. 
Salmalia malabarica, Endl. Sf Sch. 

Komja chinta, Tul. Phyllauthus, sp.^ ^ 
Konda dantena or Konda tamara, Tel. 
Smilax ovalifolia, R. 

Konda doggali, Tel. Amarantus, sp, 
Konda gannerii or Gnndu ganneru, Tel. 
Alstonia venenata, H. Ih\ 

Konda Gnngee ? 'Iel. (^ochlospermum 
gossypium, DC, 

Konda giligiclicha, Tel. Crotalaria mon- 
tana, i?., ii, 265. 

Konda gol)bi or Mnlu goranta, Barleria 
prion ids, L, 

Konda gogu, Tel. Cochlospermum gos- 
sypium, DC . ; W ^ A. Bombax goss., R„ 
iii, 169. Karinkara, W., 196, is given as a 
Sanscrit syn. with the meaning Pterosper- 
inuna acerifolium, 

Konda gongura, Tel. Hibiscus furcatus, 
jR. ; H, aculeatus, R,, iii, 206. 

Konda golugu, Tel. Glycosmis arborea, 
DC, Limonia pentaphylla, is., ii, 381. Pilu 
said to be a synonira is Salvadora iudica, 
Royle, or according to IV., 539, a name 
assigned to any exotic or unknown tree. 

Konda gummudu gadda, Tul. Batatas 
pentaphylla, Ch. ; W. Ic, Convolvulus muni- 
tus, Wall ; III, ii, 207. C. hirsutus, R., i, 
479. 

Konda gurava tige or Konda tamara, Tel. 
Smilax ovalifolia, B., 

Konda jajayi, Tel. Dysophylla quadrifolia. 
Benth, Mentha quad, R., iii, 4. 

Konda jap’hara, or Karu jap’hara, Tel. 
Eottlera dipoepa, JB. 

. Konda jeri, Tel. Andropogon fasicularis, 
P., i, 265. The name rests on Roxburgh’s 

authority. . , 

Konda jila karra, Tel. Not ascertained. 
Konda jiluga or Jirugudu chettu, Tel. 
Oai^ota urens, D. 

Konda jonna, Tel. Wild kind of Sorghum 
vulgare, Per«.— vur. 
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Konda junguru, Tel. Cai^^ escu^nta, 
R,, ii, 422. Junjura is any jjkihg hairy, 
shaggy. ' , 

Konda juvvi, 1’el, Ficus tubei’culata, P., 
iii, 5^4 ; W, Ic. 

Konda kalava, KaBmpfwria rotunda, L. ; R., 
i, 16. ; W. Ic. 

Konda kandulu, Tel. Var. of Cajanus 
iudicus, Spreng, 

Konda kanumu, Saccharum exaltatum, P.» 
i, 245. 

Konda kasina or Karu jap’bara, Tel. 
Rottlera dicocca, R. 

Konda kasinda, Tel. Cassia sophora, L. ; 
TV, A., 889. Senna soph., R., ii, 347, 
also Toddalia aculeata, Perg , — Scopolia acu- 
leate, K., i, 616, also an undescribed species 
of aurnntiaceoiia tree found at the base of the 
Ghaliparvntam mountain in Vizagapatam. 

Konda korinda, Tel. Acacia cassia, W, 
cj- A., fs. 862. ; Mimosa cassia, ii, 565. 

Konda malic, Tel. Polygonum barbatum, 
L, ; A\, ii, 289 ; W. Ic., 1798. 

Konda maniidi, Tkl. Protium roxbur- 
ghiana ? W S^' A., or Amyris acuminata, R., ii, 
246 ; Balsamodendrou Hoxb., Wall. Captain 
Beddomc remarks, “ Leaves with a strong 
mango smell ; only found in the Circars.” 

Konda manga or Bikki, also Karinguva, 
Tel. Gardenia latifolia, Jit. 

Konda raarri or Pitta marri, Tel. Ficus 
tomentosa, R.f 

Konda mayuru or Kaki neredu, Tel. 
Ardisia humilis, Fahl, Found at Ghali par- 
vatam in Vizagapatam. 

Konda nakkera, Tkl. Ximenia americana, 
L. ; R., ii, 252 ; W. A., p. 318. 

Konda uimma, Tkl. Atalantia monophylla, 
DC. ; W. ^ A., 320. ; Liraonia rnon,, R., ii, 
378. 

Konda pala or Pul la tige, Tel, Sarcos- 
temma ncidum, Voigt. 

Konda pana, Tam. (^orypha umbraculi- 
fera, Linn, 

Konda papata, Tkl. Stylocoiyne webera, 
A. Rich., also Pavetta tomentosa, Smith ; W. 
..J* A. 1325 ; Ic, 186. Ixora torn., R., i, 386. 

Konda pasupu or Kalinga rasbtra, Tkl. 
Globba bulbifera, B., i, 78. This curious 
plant is not uncommon in the Circars. The 
herbaceous shoots spring up with the early 
rains and bear axillary bulbs. It is alsq 
called Dumpa rashtrakam by some. 

Konda poka, Tel. Wild var. of Areca 
catechu, L, f 

Konda panuku, Tel. Rottbolla exaltata, 
L, ; R., i, 354 ; Cor,, p. 157. 

Konda palleru, Antidesma ? sp. From 
Madugula. 

Konda pragara, Tel. Casearla, esculents, 
Roxb, 
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KondWTakasi, Tbi.* Ar^ mbatanum. Maj I 
bb Colobasia indica. 

' Kondaravi, Tel. Ficus religiosa 

Konda ravi, Tee. Ficus vagans, R,, iii, 
637. A sp. with remarkably cordate leaves 
growing in rocky places near water. 

Konda regu, Tel., Acacia amara* or Nalla 
regu, also !2izyphus, sp. • 

Konda saka tunga, Tbl. Scleria lifhos- 
perma, fVilld ; fV, Coni, i2., iii, 574. i 
. Konda sita savaram or Laujusavarani, Tel. j 
Ipoinoea filicaulis, Blum. i 

Konda tamara or Kistapa tarnara, Tel. 
Srailax-ovali folia, R., iii, 794 ; W. la., 809, 
also sometimes Osyris pellata. 

' Kondatelle of the Yerkali, Circaetus galli- 
chs, Gmel, 

Konda tantepu chettu, Tel. Cassia glauca, 
Lam ; W. ^ A., p. 895. Senna arborescens, 
12., ii, 345 ; Rheede, vi, 9-10. Grows wild 
in the Simachalarn hills. 

Konda taiigedu or Tangedu manu, Tel. 
Inga xylocarpa, DC. ; W, ^ A., 831. Mi- 
mosa xyl., R.y ii, 543 ; Cor., p. 100. Cassia 
florida, Vahl. — Senna sumatraua,!?., ii, 346-7 ; 
W. ^ A., p. 893. 

Konda tekkali or Gubba darn, Tel. Sympho- 
reraa iiivolucrata, R. Surudu of Roxb. Cubba- 
dara, Masulipntnm. Telia pippali, Vizagapatam. 

Konda .tuniini, Tel. Leucas, sp. A very 
soft, velvctty, creeping sp. growing on hills 
in Vizagapatam. 

Konda tunga, Tel. Ccphaloschconns arti- 
culatus, Nees ; W. contr. 115. j ScIkkuus ar., 
D., i, 184. 

Konda tungaru, Tel ? Inga xylocarpa, 

Konda vcltu or Konda japhara, Tel. 
Rottlcra dicocca, R. 

Konda vempali, Tel. Tcplivosia suberosa, 
DC. ; W, 4* A.,p. 652 ; Ill.,p. 82. 

Konda ulav^a or Karu ulava, Tel, Caiitha- 
rospermum pauciflorum, W, ^ A. 

KONDAI, Tam. A knot of hair 'at the 
back of the head, in which form tlie Tamil 
and Teling women, and the men and women 
in the southern and central provinces of 
Ceylon, bind up their hair. . 

KONDEK, Jav. Chignon. 

KONDEMIR, the taklialus or literary 
title of Ghaias-ud-diii-bin-houmam-ud-din. 
His book is entitled Habib-us-sayar-fi-afrad-ul- 
bashar, that is to say, the curious part of the 
lives of illustrious men. It is a history which 
he had extracted from that which his father 
Mircoud had composed and entitled Kauzat-us- 
Safi^ but to which ho made augmentations. He 
dedicated this book to the secretary of state 
belonging to the king of Persia, shah Ismael 
Safavi^ who gave him the name of Habib- 
ullab, and for that reason the book had the 
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name of Hahlb given . it in tlie ^year 1508^ 
Heg. 927, in the reign of 3tl. He 
was also author* of another hiftoty which is 
entitled Khalasat-ul-Akhbar or the Oreafn of 
Histoi ics.*~//iif/on/ of Genghis khauy^ 422. 

KONEI, a river near Peergunge in Rung- 
poor. ^ * • 

KONE KAT, Maleal., Tam. ? Fruit of 
Cassia hstuln, syn. of Gatluirtocarpus fiatulU. 

KONFUCIIJS, or Confucius, a Chinese 
sage, of the 6th century, before Christ 551-479. ; 
His Chiiie.sG name is Koong foo tse. He was a 
coteniporary of Pythagoras and wrote on the 
Philosophy of Morals and Politics. His 
Chinese name is also written Koug-fu-tse and 
Kung-fu-tzo. Ilis writings are rather of 
morals than metaphysics. ConfuciuS visited 
Lao-tse, after his political downfall. See China* 
Confucius, Kuug-fu-tse, Mencius. 

KONG A, .see India. 

KONGILIUM MARAM ?. Tam. Cana- 
riuin stricturn, Roxh. 

KONG I PUTRI, Duk. Pisonia inerrais. 

KONGKIANG, see India. 

KONG, Hind. Crocus sativus. 

KONG-WHA, a variety of safflower or 
(/artiiamu.s tinctoriu.s which grows in China. 
It is held in high esteem by the Chinese, and 
is used ill dyeing tlic red and scarlet silks and 
I crapes which are so common in that country, 
hiid so much and justly admired by foreigners 
of every nation. Ltirge quantities are an- 
nually proiluced in the Chekiang province 
near Ningpo. — Ains. Mat. hid., p, 195 ; 
O'Shaughnessy, 411 ; Drs. Mason, Me* 
Clellfind, 

KONIIA, Hind., Pushtu. Stone, sand- 
stone. 

KONI, Tam., or Goni, Hind. Ghunny or 
gunny. 

KONI, Beno. Smooth meadow grass, 
Poa unioloides, 

KONIBAR, SCO Aiou or Yowl. 

KONJGSWASSER, Gkr. Nitro-muriatic 
acid, Aquia regia. 

KONI K A, Mai.eal, Termiualia bellorica. 

KONlYALAN (?) Maiir. Predial slaves 
in Maiab.nr. 

KONK, Eno. Chank shells. 

KONKAN or Coiican, a narrow strip of 
land on tlio western coast of tho Peninsula 
of India lying between the western ghajits 
and the sea coast. Tho low land' in the Con- 
enn and Guzorat is traversed by many rivers 
and smaller streams running to the sea, and is 
indented by numerous creeks and channels of 
the oceau. The cold weather is clear and 
bracing, but the hot season of April and May ' 
is succeeded by the deluging rains of the 
west monsoon, when 150 inches ffdl from Ji^e^- 
to September, and render much of the already 
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humid lands, impassable swamps ; the aimos- 
^phere is then very damp, and the sensation 
experienced is similar to that in Oalcutta at 
the same period of the year. The Concan 
districts extend from Goa to Daman, or very 
nearly to the Tapti river. Like Malabar, 
which it greatly resembles in general aspect, 
it is comprised bet^wQen the western ocean and 
the ghauts, and consists of a narrow belt near 
the sea with salt water inlets, and a succession 
of mountain spurs. In the northern parts 
of the Bombay .Presidency, the chain separat- 
ing the Concan from the Dekhau is called the 
northern ghauts, or Syhadri mountains, a terra 
which may conveniently be extended to their 
whole length. Throughout the Concan, the 
Syhadri form a continuous chain of hills, 
interrupted, however, by deep depressions. 
Their summits rise to the height of 4,000 to 
5,000 feet, but the mean elevation is very 
much less. The station of Mahabaleshwar is 
4,700 feet. In the latitude of Daman 20^* N. 
the chain begins to sink abruptly into the 
Tapti valley, and changes its course, or sends 
off a spur of considerable elevation in an east- 
erly direction, as the Chandor hills. At 
Mahabaleshwar, the rain-fall amounts to 248 
inches annually. In the southern Concail, 
especially in the Sawant Wari district, tho 
rains are as heavy as in Canara. At Bombay, 
the rains last from June till the end of 
September, and the fall is only 80 inches, 
which is considerably less than any point 
further south on the coast. At ianuah, 
however, the average fall is more than 100 ] 
inches. In the Bombay Presiileiicy, the pro- . 
vinces of Aurungabad and Beejapore, are 
arranged into two portions termed the Poona 
and the southern districts, the latter with its 
head-quarters at Belgaum ; but to each of 
these two division.^ there is likewise allotted 
the commaud of the immediately adjoining 
portions of tbe level land of the Concan. The 
Belgaum division of the army, in the province 
of Beejapore, is from 2,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but has had soldiers 
on the sea shore at Kolapoor, Sawuntwarie, 
Malwah,. Vingorla and Rutnaglierry. The 
Poona division is similar to that of Belgaum 
in the distribution of its force ; of the soldiers 
in the command nearly the whole of them are 
in the provinces of Aurmigabad from 1,700 to 
2,300 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
table-lands,* above the ghauts, the climate is 
more d^, and the rains and temperature 
moderate, the range of the thermometer being 
from 55’ to 92’, and the troops, European and 
native, in the Poona division particularly, 
enjoyed comparatively good health, Konkana 
is an ancient name of .the country between De- 
vagarh and Sadasegarh ; hence, perhaps, the 
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modem Konkan, The mixed Konkahi tongue, 
appears to lie only Marathi with a large infb- 
sion of Tulu and Canarese words, the former 
derived from the indigei^^ous inhabitants' of 
Tuluva of Canara ; the latter, from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to Cana- 
rese dynasties above the ghauts. Mr. H. 
Mogling however mentions that the Kodkani- 
speaking brahmins of Mangalore, consider it 
quite distinct from, though, cognate with, 
Marathi. Its limits extend from Goa below the 
ghauts, to a village north of Upi. From this 
part of the coast, in northern Canara, a diagonal 
line ruDuiug in a north-eastern direction to- 
wards Beder, marks the boundary between 
Marathi and Canarese, of the latter at least 
above the ghauts. — Flora. Indica by Drs. fJ, 
D, Hooker, A/. D. and T, Thomson, D. 
See India, Kol, Kutnagherry, Jain. 

KONKI or Embudi chettu, Pisonia vil- 
losa, PoiV. ; P. aculeata, B., ii, 217 ; IF. Ic., 
1763-4. Konki is a hook, referring to the 
thorns which are aculeate backwards and very 
prehensile. 

E^ONKUDIT, Tkl ? Sapindus emargina- 
tus, VahL 

iCONLA, Hitsd. Citrus auraqtium, Linn. 

KON-NAY-ZOW, Heritiera minor, Lnnh, 
DC., Roxb. 

KOXNAY-MARAM, also Sarakonna, 
maram, Tam. ? Catliartocarpus fistula, Pers. 

KONNI, Abrus precatorius. 

I KONO. Potash. 

KONOPK, Pol. Hemp. 

KONOPEL, Russ. Hemp. 

KONRU, Tkl. Flacourtia sepiaria, Roxb. 

KONSAGARA WANLU, Tkl. Gold- 
smiths ; workers in inetaKs. SecKausa, 

Zonar. 

kONSSKNKL, Riiss. Cochineal. 

KONTABAOLU, Uria. A tree of Gan- ‘ 
jam and Gumsiir, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumferenee 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the iiiter?ectioi) of the first branch, 

7 feet. The tree* iilxm mis and is ehiofly used 
for firewood, though plonghslmres are oeea- 
sionally made of tlie wood. The bark is 
used raedieinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

KONTASHA, see Kaikas. 

KONYEIi, Malay. Crocus sativiis, Linn . . 

KON-ZO-ZA-LOO, Buhm. Heritiera 
litloralis, Ait, DC. ; Roxb. 

KOO or K.U, a race who occupy the moun- 
tainous I'ountry near the sources of the Lemroo 
river and its principal feeder the Peng Kheoug, 
within the 22nd parallel of north latitude, west- 
ward of the Yoraadoung range ; they have 
never paid any revenue, and it is only after 
entering the hills for 8 or 10 days that the 
first villages of these wild people are met 
with. The approximate number of houses 
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}» 0,8d7» and aUowiug $ persons for each 
house^ the number of inabitants may be esti- 
mated at about 14,485. Those living on the 
Peng Kheong have intercourse with the 
neighbouring Ku-mi of the Koladyn circle, 
from whom they differ but little in their 
habits.— H. O'Donel^ Esq., in Vol xxxii 
of 1864 of B. A, S. Jour. 

KOO, Hind, Celtis eriocarpa. 

KOOA, Hind. Curcuma angustifolia, 
Starch ; arrow root. 

KOOBEDAR, Hind. Bauhinia yariegata, 

KOOBELL, Hind. Andropogba martini. 

KOOCH BAHAR. The Praja of Cooch 
Bahar are cultivators almost in a state of 
serfdom. See Cooch Bahar. 

• KOOCHI-KANTA, Beng. Mimosa ru- 
bicaulis. 

KOOCHILA, Beng., Hind. Strychnos 
nux vomica. 

KOOCHILA-LUTA, Beng. Strychnos 
colubrina. 

KOOCIINAL, Hind. Bauhina variegata, 
Linn. Its beautiful flowers are eaten in some 
parts of Bengal a.'^ a delicate vegetable. — 
Ainslie's Mat. Med., 260. 

KOO-CHUNDUNA, Hind. Adeuanthera 
pavonina. 

KOOCHURI, Beng. Exacuin tetragouum, 

KOODALIYA, Beng. Desmodiunr triflo- 
rum. 

KOODA PALLI MARAM, Tam. Ho- 
larrhena codnga, W. Icon. 

KOODOO-ivOOUOONDOO GAS, Singit. 
Cinnamomum litsesB folium. 

KOODUPELATl, Ilolarrheua codaga. 

KOOFFA, a round wicker basket, towed 
astern of each boat for the purpose of com- 
municating with the shore ; tliese are covered 
with naphtha, and are in use on the Tigris, 
Euphrates and fhe Diala. Their shape and 
construction belong to the most remote ages, | 
being mentioned by Herodotus. — Mignon^s 
Travel.^, p. 55. 

KOOFEE, or Cufa, the name of a town. 

KOOITRYA and Perja, see Bertha. 

KOO HU, a river near Raeseen in Bhopal. 

KOOJA, Sans. From koo, the earth, and 
jan, to bo produced. 

KOOKA, a sect of. reformers of the Sikh 
religion. They care little about the body 
after death. They hold that after the soul 
has left the body, the remains require no 
more attention and may be put out of sight 
in any way convenient. They feast, give 
sweetmeats, and read the granth, incessantly, 
r when one of their sect is about to die, and 
after he is dead they read the granth day 
and night, relieving each other at the task, 
for thirteen days, after which they give a feast. 
Bishon Singh, a fanatic leader, was executed 
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in 1872, but his grauch, wbicli yrajj to be sent 
to the gooroo was left in tbk Ktabka temple 
in Lahore, and read by the men df fiis sect, 
whp performed his obsequies. His ashee were 
given up on condition that there 8houi4 be 
no demonstration by the relatives, and they 
were committed to the Ravee by bis son, wbd 
took the remaining boues . to Hurdwar, ac* 
cording to hindoo, and not^Kooka, ftsbiow.-v, 
Indian Public Opinion. 

KOOKEE, a mountain race in nordierii 
Cachar, south of the Assam valley, dwelling 
at elevations of 4,000 and 5,000 feet above 
sea ; in lat. 25“ 20' N., and long. 92* 40' E. A 
race of the same name dwell 60 miles further 
south in the north of the Tipperah riyah's 
territory : their name is written also Ru-ki. 
To the north of the Bom-zu or Bun-zu or 
Bomdu, are closely allied tribes termed, col- 
lectively, Lungkta, Kungye, or Kuki, who' 
occupy the liigtilauds of Tipperah and extend 
south-east towards theho4dof the Koladyn. 
Both the Bun-zii and Kuki appear like the 
Kumi, to belong to the Burman family. The 
Kuki represent its most archaic and barbarous 
condition.. The tribes that have been expos- 
ed on the sea board of Arakan or in the basin 
of the Irawadi, to the influence of the 
Chinese, Shan, Mon, Bengali and more dis- 
tant commercial nations, have attained a com- 
paratively. liigh civilization. The Singpho 
although much behind the Burmins, are 
greatly in advance of the Kuki, and the Bur- . 
meso seem at a very ancient period, when 
their condition was similar to that of the 
Kgki and perhaps, in many respects more 
barbarous, to have spread themselves from 
the upper Irawadi to the south and west 
.IS far ns the highlands of Tipperah on the 
one side, and Pegu on the other. Wherever 
the stock from which they have been derived 
was originally located, tliey probably first 
appeared on the Ultra-Indian ethnic stage as 
a barbarous Himalayan tribe, immediately to 
the eastward of the Mishmi, if indeed they 
were not identical with the Mishmi, of that 
era. The upper Irawadi was probably 
then occupied by the ruder and inland tribes 
of the Mou-Anam alliance. The Loo Gbai 
clan of Kuki, on the frontier of Sylhet and 
Cachar, in January 1868 attacked Monier 
Kha), 25 miles east of Silchar and sacked it. 
The Kooki of Chittagong have no idea of 
hell or heaven, or of any punishment for evil 
deeds, or rewards for good actions. Simi- 
larly according to Bailey, tho Veddah of 
Ceylon have no idea of a future state of 
rewards and punishments.' In a slight notice 
of the Grammar of the Kooki language, by 
Lieutenant R. Stewart, 22nd Regiment B; if. 
1., he says that the people to whom the terih 
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Kooki is given by the iQhai)itauts of the eastern 
fl'ontier of Bengal) occupy, together with other 
tribes, tho hilly tracts lying to the north, 
south and east of Cachar and Manipoor : they 
arc divided into numerous clans, each under 
a petty hereditary chief or rajah. The apr 
pollation of Kooki is unkowu among them- 
selves, and they have no title embracing their 
whole race, but tlaey cAll one another hy tho 
. names- of their different clans. They all 
speak tho same language, with very slight 
modidoation in tho dialects, and it is called 
among them Thadou Pao, from the name of 
oiie of their principal clans. — Jour, Beng. As. 
8oc,f No. 3 of 1858 ; Lt(bbock*s Origin of 
Civil.Jp, 268, 

KOOKEE-KllEYL, an Affghan Kheil or 
tribe near the Khyber pass. 

KOOKOOL, Tam. Commiphora mada- 
gascarensis, Linn, 

KOOKOORA-CHOORA, Pavetta indica. 

KOOKOOR-ALU, Bknq. Dioscorca 
anguina. 

KOOKOOBA-JSEJA ? Gloriosasuporba. 
, KOQKOOR-CHIIIT-KI, Bhn<5. Leea 
staphylia. 

KOOKOOR-CHITA, Beng. Tctranthcra 
apetala. 

KOOKOOR-CIIOORA, Bkng. Pavetta 
indica. . 

KOOKOOR-JllIVA, Beng. Lceashipliy- 
Ha. 

KOOKOOR-SHOONGA, Bencj. Torn- 
flea-bane, Blumea lacera. 

KOOKSPURA, Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KOOL, Beng. Zizyphus jujuba. 

KOOL, Tam. A kind of gruel, made of 
various grains. 

KOOLA-DEVATA, Sans. From kula, 
race, and devata, a god. In hinduism, the 
deity worshipped by the family. 

KOOLAHEE, or Koolay. a river near 
Kutowah in Goalparah, in Lower As.^ain. 

KOOLaN, see Gorkhar. 

KOOLAR, a river near Biirrumpoorcc in 
Nagpore. 

KOOLAR, a river near Knee in Bhopal. 

KOOLEE BENGAN, Hind,, or Kooli- 
begooDj Solanum longnm. Cylindrical egg- 
plant. — Riddell, See Briiijal, 

KOOLGACHH, Beng. tJujube, Zizyphus 
jujuba. 

KOOLI, Hind. Stcrciilia nrens. 

KOOLTE, or Coolie, a term in use among.st 
tho British in India, and amongst the Tamil 
races to designate a labouring man, also a 
labourer’s hire, or wage of any kind. A 
Kooli bandy or Kooli gari means a hired 
cairiagc. 

KOOLl, Turk, a slave Nadir means 
wonderful,” and is used ns an epithet to 
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describe the Almighty* The name of Nadir 
shah therefoi'e signified ‘*the slave of the 
wonderful, or of God.” When he was pro- 
moted by the favour of shah Tamasp to the 
dignity of a khan, he took the name of that 
monarch, and was called Tamasp Kooli khan ; 
but, on reaching the throne, he styled himself 
Nadir shah, resuming his original name of 
Nadir. — Malcolm* s History of Persia^ Voh 
ii, p. 46. 

KOOLIMITAN ? Ocimum hirsutum. 

KOOLIN, a race or tribe of brahmins in 
Bengal, who are considered to be of pure and 
high descent. They take tho suffix honorific 
names of Mookorji, Chatrji, Banrji, Gongooly. 
The hiudoos of Calcutta styled Ghose, Bose, 
Dutt, and Mitra, are sudra tribes who acconi- 
panied the Koolin brahraiiis into Bengal. See 
Brahmin, Coolin, Hindoo, Kulin ; Marriage, 
Polygamy. 

KOOLINA, Sans. From Kuln, a race. 

KOOLK, in Kliorassan, a fine goat’s wool ; 
goat’s hair enters extensively into tho coafrser 
woollen manufactures of Khorasan ; beneath 
tho coarser external hair of these animals, n 
down called “ Koolk,” is obtained, little 
inferior to the fine wool of Thilct, and from 
which various articles of clothing are made. 
— Fraser* s Journey into Khorassaoj p. 390, 
Sec Kourk. 

KOOLMARA, Can. Calysaccion angusti- 
folia. 

KOOLOO. There are some very singular 
domestic institutions prevalent in Laduk, 
regarding marriage, not at all unlike those oC 
Kooloo. The principal difference is, tJiat in 
the former, mutual consent is requisite, wlicre 
tliero are several brothers about to take one 
wife .ainongst them, and all the offspring arO 
looked upon us tho property of tho eldest. 
As soon us tho first is of marriagcuhlc age, lie 
is piovi(le<l with a wife, and Mrs. Hcrvey was 
inforniod that tlio entire property of his 
j>arcnts descends .at once to him, ho l)cing 
from that time charged with their mainton- 
auee. One or more of the younger sons of a 
fixmily is always made a Llama, or priest. — 
Mrs. llcrvey s Adventures of a Lady in 
Tnrtary'j Vol. i, p 193. 8ee india, Kohistau, 
Kulu. 

KOOLOO or Koolpee, Maiir. A harrow. 

B^OOLSOOM, tho name of Hosein’s sister. 
Koolsoom Bi is a familiar name of tho women 
of tho raahomedans in the south of India. 

KOOLTHEE, Madras horse-gram, Beng., 
Hind. Dolichos uuifiorus. 

KOOLUMEE, see Kush, 

KOOLUNJUN, Beng. The greater ga- 
langal, Alpinia galauga. 

KOOLIJTTHO-KULA Y, Beng. Dolichos 
•uniflonis. 
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V KOOHBA, 

KOOMAR ot Kumhavy Hind. A potter, 
the village Kumfaara.^ 

KOOMABA, Sans, A boy, from Kooma- 
ra, to play ; from ku, evil, and mri, to beat. 

KOOMAREE, Beno. Aloe indica, 

KOOMARIKA, Bbnjj: Smilax ovalifolia. 

KOOMB-KA-MELA, Hind. A sacred 
fair at Hardwar, held every twelfth year. 
See Mela. 

KOOMBHA, Maur.) also Eoombeoaud 
Koombhi, Hind., Uriya. Careya arborea, 
Roxb, Its fibre is employed in the Himalaya 
as slow match for their matchlocks, Boyle, 

KOOMBHAR, also Goombar, Gumar. 
■Koombar, is Gmelina arborea, yiehls a va- 
luable timber, it is spread over u wide extent 
of India, and it attains great size. It squares 
into logs of from 18 to 24 inches, occasion- 
ally nearly 30 feet long. The wood resem- 
bles teak, the colour being the same ; tlio 
grain rather closer, but it is somewhat lighter. 
It is valuable for situations where it is ex- 
posed to the influciHve of both air and water. 
One experiment was made by placing part of 
ail outside plank in the river Hoogly, a few 
miles below ('alcutta, a little above low- 
water mark, exactly where the wH)rm is 
thought to exert its greatest [lower. After 
remaining three years in this situation, the 
piece was cut, ainl foninl ns sound aiul every 
W'ay as perfect throiiglioul as it was wdicu 
first put into the river. In another experi- 
ment this wood remained good for seven 
years, while teak, similarly placed, required 
to be replaced alb'r six years. — Roxb, FI. 
Ind-i VoL iii, S4-8o. 

KOOMBIIAKAIIU, Sans. From koom- 
bba, an earthen jar, and kri, to do ; Kooin- 
bha-Karna, from koornbba, a jar, and karna, 
the (uir. 

KOOMBHA-PAKU, Sans. From koom- 
bha, a pot, and pakn, ripe. 

KOOMBOOROO WELL, Singh. Guilan- 
dina bondne, W. ^ A. 

KOOMIl ARSEIN. Adiill state which was 
formerly a feudatory of Bussiiliir, hut was 
declared iiulependent after the Nepal war. 
It pays Rs. 1,440 as tributo. Its revenue, Rs. 
7,000, ami population, 7,829. .The family is 
Rajpoot, of not very high pretensions. 

• KOOMLA, Mahu. Cratffiva roxburghii, 

hr., w: 

KOOMLAH RIVER runs near Soorie 
Puttee in Muzuffuruuggur. 

KOOMOOD, Bkno. White esculent lotus, 
Ny'mphaca lotus. . 

KOOMOODA-BANDUVA, Sans. Koo- 
mooda, a lotus, and baudhoo, a friend. 

. KOOMOODENEE, Beng. Tufted brack 
beam, Menyanthes cristata. 

irnniHRA, Beng. Squash or vegetable 
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marrow, the pumpkin whitb gourd. Benin- 
casa cerifera. ' ^ 

KOOMUBKA ? Smila* ovalifioba. 

KOON or Khon, a tribe of the head^ waters 
of the Koladaii river, beyond the Arakan 
boundary. 

KOON BEE, a race of sudra hindoos, of 
the Mahrntta country, largely engaged 'In 
agriculture and in horticulture. They .are* 
strong-built sturdy men, their womeh un- 
comely. See Kunbi, Hindoo, India, Kurrai. 

KOONCH, a pergunnah in Bundelkhund. 

KOONCH, Beng. Wild Jamaica liquo- 
rice, Abrus precatorius. 

KOONDA ? Jasminum liirsutum. 

KOONDAlf, the mountain tracts of the 
Neilgherry hills. 

KOONHON or Kooudn, Hind. A large 
earthen pot. 

KOONDOOR, Hind. Sec BaUamoden- 
dron. 

KOONDOORI, Hind. Ooccinia indica. 

‘ KOONDOOZ, a territory on the east of 
Baikh. Its river, in the valley of Bamian, 
rises in about hit. 34" 52', long. 67* 40', is 
about 300 miles long, runs easterly, northerly, 
north-easterly, northerly and north-westerly^ 
into the Amoo or Jihooii river. It receives 
(he Indcrnh, 65 ; and ICliunah-i-bad, 90 
miles. Koomlooz, during the years 1812 
to 1830, considerably increased its power by 
conquests which Mahomed Moorat Beg, 
made in Badakhshan, Khulum, Bulkh, &c. ; 
so that, in A. d. 1830, it included all the 
ijortlieru siilo of the Ilindoo-Koosh, and ex- 
tended to the valley of the Oxus, Its military 
force was nol, however, more than 20,000 
undisciplined cavalry, without infantry. Koon- 
dooz is separated from India by the great 
chain of the Hindoo-Koosh.— 

British Empire in the East, p. 213. 

KOONDOU-KOOMEK, Beng. Pistacia 
leiBiscus. 

KOOND-PllOOL, Bkng., or Koondu, 
Downy jasmine, Jasminum liirsutum. 

KOOisHIUL, Bkng. Blue lotus, Nym- 
phaea cyanca. 

KOONDUL or Pogool, largo ear-rings, 
worn by liindoos; 

KOONER, an affluent of the Kabul river, 

KOONG, a species of Civet, which inha- 
bits the Chinese borders of Thibet. It is 
mottled rather than striped. 

KOONGHILYARA, Tam. A Tinne- 
velly wood, of a light brown colour, used for 
building purposes, yields dammer. 

KOONGOOMA-PU, Tam. Crocus sativus, . 
Linn. 

KOONHET, Malay. Curcuma longa, 
Roxb,; Rheede, - 

KOONHIAN, a small state which pays 
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Rs. 180 ill lieu of begat ; revenue, Re. 3,000 ; 
population 1,906. 

KOOPAY-MAYNI, Tam. Acalypha indica. 

KOONKOOM, Bvng. Saffron plants Cro- 
cus sativa. 

KOONOOR, Hind. Lute tree. 

KOONO PASS, see Kunawer. 

KOONTEE, a river of Burdwan. 

KOONT’HA, Sans. A groan, . from 
kooufli, to groan. 

KOONTI, the mother of the Paiidu bro- 
thers, see Mahabharata, Pandu, Polyandry. 

KOOPOOKONDA, a stone resembling the 
Ayr stone, or Shake stone, occurs at Koopoo- 
konda, 6 miles west of Vinacondah in Gun- 
toor. Good substitues for Turkey stone, 
occur at Cuddapah, Woontimetta, Chelluma- 
coor and Humpangur, and varieties of green 
and gray granular felspar at Seringapatam, 
Nellore, and on the banks of the Godavery. 
The latter are well-suited for putting a fine 
edge on razors and gravers. 

KOOPPI, Hind. Acalypha indica, Linn, 

KOOR, an extinct hindoo. practice for ex- 
torting a debt, it was (tailed erecting a ‘ koor,* 
meaning a circular pile of wood which was 
prepared ready foi* conflagration. Upon this, 
sometimes a cow, and sometimes an old woman 
was placed by the coustructoi s of tho pile, 
and the whole was consumed together. The 
objec>t of this practice was to extort payment 
of a debt or to intimidate the officors of go- 
vernment, or others, from importunate de- 
mands, as the effect of the sacrifice was sup- 
posed to involve in great sin tho person 
whose conduct forced the constructor of tho 
koor t<J this expedient. — Mrs. Elwood ; Cole. 
Myth, Hind.f p. 148. 

KOORGHEE WANLOO or Coorchee 
wanloo, a race of basket-weavers, also makers 
of house mats of palm leaves. 

KOORCHI ? Wrightia aiitidysenterica. 

KOORDISTAN, see Kurd, Kurdistan, 
Kelat, Kellek. 

KOORHAREE, a river near Bundail in 
Sumbnlpoor. 

KOORI,Mahr. A drill. 

KOORIA MOORIA, agroup of islands, in 
lat. 17“ 27', long. 55“ 36'. 

KOORINEE, a river near Bunkhere in 
Hoshungabad. 

KOORINJA, the Tylophora asthmatica, a 
plant of the order Asclepiclacese, which yields 
a strong, white, silky fibre, resembling flax. 

KOORKOO, a race occupying, along with 
other races, the hills and forests about tho 
Vindhya and Satpura ranges of mountains. 
There are about 4,000 of them in Woon and 
Oomraoti. Along with the Andh, Gond and 
Kolamb, they occupy the Mailghaut and the 
southern skirts of its bills. They resemble 
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each other in appearance though they each 
speak a different tongue, and in their features 
they differ from the villagers. In the Centi*ai 
Provinces, the Gohd inhabit tlie tract of 
hill country between Ummurkuotuk, the 
source of the Nurbudda on the east, and 
Mukrye, an independent Good state in the 
Hoshungabad district on tiie west. The 
Koorkoo have their head-quarters on and 
around tlie Nurbudda hills, and extend west- 
ward through Baitool and Hoshungabad as 
far as Burhampoor and Asseergurh. The 
Bhoomeah are intermixed with the Gond 
from Sehetakree in the w'est to Ummurkun- 
tuk in the east. They have a few villages in 
Seonee, north-east of Ummurkuntuk. Along 
the banks of the Chota Mahauuddy and Seonee 
rivers are found the Kol, and south-east 
through Sumbulpore are the tribes of Ooriab. 
The Koorkoo are said to be a distinct race 
from tho Gond ; the latter worship the “ liu- 
gam” and their language is distinct. The 
Gond eat cow’s flesh at most of their festivals, 
whilst the Koorkoo hold such a practice in 
abomination. There are other points also of 
difference. Some of the Koorkoo hold pur- 
wan nahs from the Mogul emperors, in which 
they are styled Rajpoots. The Gond are 
known among themselves from the number of 
gods they worship, and in their marriage 
customs the young men of the Gond often 
serve for a wife for periods varying from four 
to ten years. Seven years is a common period. 
This custom is called lumjunna ; during the 
period of service the father of the girl is hound 
to feed the youth and to treat him as one of the 
family. He also presents him with clothing 
every year ; tin* youth meanwhile giving his 
services to the father. Tho Gond marriages 
and funerals are chiefly drunken orgies ; a cow 
is invariably sacrificed and eaten. After the 
birth of a child the Gond woman is unclean for 
five days ; at the purification there is a feast 
when all get drunk ; the mother is then allowed 
to join the family. Chere is a class of outcastes 
among the Gond who are said to worship the 
excrement of swine, they are called Doorgam. 
The Bhoomeah are dreaded all over the pro- 
vince as necromancers, and on account of this, 
servants from the north-west are afraid to go 
towards the Raepore districts ; they beliero 
the women to be witches, and to live on human 
fiesh, tho natives in the jungly tracts of the 
provinces are particularly subject to diseases 
of tho liver and spleen. From those affections 
children pine away and die without showing 
any external marks of disease. Their death 
is then attributed to witchcraft ; and any 
querulous old woman, who has been in the 
habit of munnuring at slights and ill-treat- 
ment in the neighbourhood,, is immediately 
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set ddwp M tbe cease. Men who practise 
fhedicine A^e very commonly supposed to be 
At tbe same time wizards i they seek to iaspire 
oonBdence in their prescriptions by repeated 
prayers and incantations over the patient 
or over the medicine they give him, and 
make him believe they derive aid from super- 
natural power ; the patient of course con- 
cludes that those who can command the power 
to cure, can, if they wish, command them to 
destroy also. lu former years, as shown 
among the record of the J udge’s Court of the 
Saugor and. Nerbudda territories, many 
, instances occurred of medical practitioners 
having been put to death for not curing young 
people for whom they were required to pre- 
scribe. Thei’e is one case in particular, show- 
ing how the father stood over the “ doctor” 
with a drawn sword by the side of his child’s 
bed, and cut him down and killed him the 
moment the child died, as he iiad sworn to do 
when he had found the patient sinking under 
his prescriptions . — A visit to the strongholds 
of Manickghnr and Gooraghnr in the Sum- 
bulpore District^ by Captain F. G, Stewart^ 
Depy. Inspr.-Genl, of Poiice. 

KOORMENA AD. Gold exists more or less 
abundantly in the whole of the (jountry on the 
western side of the western ghauts in every 
stream which takes its rise from the Koondah, 
Neilgherry, and Wyuaad inountaius, and in the 
sands of the sea-shore along tbe whole of 
South Malabar. It is thronghont in the form 
of minute grains. The princi[)al wa.shings are 
in the Ernaad, Wjnaad, Neddinganaad, Koor- 
menaad, Calicut, and Shernaad taluqs. 

. KOORNAH, Apamea, daughter of Arta- 
hazus, the Persian, was married to Selcucus, 
who gave her name to three towns and Koor- 
nah, one of thes<* throe Aparaea, was built by 
Selencus in honour of .his tirst wife : it is 
situated at the point of a triangle, formed by 
the confluence of the rivers Kuidirates and 
Tigris, and nlthongh now dwindliMl into a 
petty town, it was formerly a f)lace of conse- 
quence. It is situated on a low flat, with 
apparently u rich soil, and along the river are 
low banks to prevent the country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental tradi- 
tions have fixed the Garden of Eden. The 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates occurs 
at this tftwii which is prettily situated upon 
a point of land well-wooded, and admirably 
calculated for a fort. Koornali itself is an 
insignificant village, but remarkable for its 
important and picturesque situation. It com- 
mands the mouths of both the Tigris and 
Euphratek, and looks directly down the 
** Shat-el-Arab,” or river of the Arab. Suaib, 
a station with a fort of tbe same name, is 
opposite to Kooroa, on the eastern bank of the 
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Euphrates, and near SahaL ^ After the junc- 
tion of the two magnificent streams, which 
for some distance are clearly disc^ible from 
each other (the waters of tbe EuphtAtes being 
much the clearest), a striking change takes 
place in the chai*acter of the sceneiy*. , - On 
entering the Tigris, from the south, tlie belt 
of date trees almost immediately terminates i 
patches of cultivation show themselves more 
frequently, and the country (though still a 
dead level) has a fertile and Jess desert look. 
About one hundred miles above Koornah, on 
the right bank of the river, stands the tomb 
of the prophet-scribe Ezra, a pretty mosque 
of tesselated brickwork, surmounted by a 
green cupola. — Townsend'' a Outram and 
Havelock, p. 308 ; Malcolm's History of 
Persia, VoL \\,p. 141 ; Skinner's Overland 
Journey, Fol. ii,' 266; Mignan's Tra* 
vels, p. 290. See Koornah. 

KOORNAS, Arab. Allium porrum,T?5^. 

KOORNISII, Ar., Hind., Pers. A humble 
form of salutation. 

KOOROOT. When well-made this is ex- 
cellent, though unknown* in Eui’ope. In Per- 
sia it is called Kesht, and is thus prepared. 
Some butter-rnilk i.s i^oilcd in a very large 
saucepan, by which means the watery par- 
ticles escape in the form of steam, and the 
solid ones arc deposited at (he bottom of the 
vessel ; when sufficiently thickeued, the mass 
is divided and made into little balls .about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, which are dried in 
(he sun and will keep for years. When 
required, these balks of concentrated butter 
are continuously stirred in hot water, and in 
a metal dish, till completely diiisolved ; the 
epicures add a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, which give.s the sauce an exquisite 
flavour. It is poured over the bread, maize, 
or meat which it is intended to season. — Fer^ 
rier's Journeys, p. 279. 

KOORPA,.see Kunawer. 

KOORSEE, IIiNP, The eighth lieaven Of 
the mahomedans. 

KOORTA, Hind. An article of dress. 

KOORU, one of the great families who 
settled in Hindustan. Many of them were 
dispersed over India and Central Asia, amongst 
whom may be placed the Ufcooru kooru (Nor- 
thern Kooru) of the Pooran, the Ottorocufas of 
the Greek authors. See Kuru. 

KOOBUH, Hind, of Bombay. Cedrek 
toona. — Roxb, ; Cor . ; TF. ^ A. 

KOORUM, see Khyber, 

KOORUMBUB, a race who occupy the 
highest range bordering on the l^eilgheiriet 
and are probably the aborigines. See 
bar. ■ - ■ 

KOORUNTAKA,Saii 8. Barl6rkpiloAttit» 

Linn, 
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KOOTUBMINAR. KOPAT^^ VARAM 

, KOOSBUDRA, a river iu Pooree. * iii its structure and gigantic in its dimctisicns, 
KOOSH, the Hindoo Koosh mountains is a great feature of attraction aiBeihi; and 
was called by the Arabs “the stony girdle arrests the eye of traveller from afaiv B 
of the earth.”— Embassy 46. towers majestically o^er every thing armmd,. 
Sec Kush. and fi’om a distance its coniCal point seam's 

KOOSHA) Bkno. Meadow grass, Poa to pierce the sky. It is from 225 to about 
cyiiosuroides, from the Sans, to lie down. 250 feet high, has 378 steps, and the diameter 
KOOSHANABHA, Sans. From Koosho, at the base is about 5,0 or 55 feet. It is re- 
sacred grass, and iiabhee, the navel. puted to l)e 700 years old, and is in excellent 

l^OOSHI, Sans. A small kind of kosha order. About a. i>. 1830, it sutferod a little 
gi'ass. • from an earthquake, but under the directions 

KOOSHMANDIJ, Beno. Pumpkin, Ben- of the British governftient a part of. the 
incasa cerifei'a. resources of the state were devoted to thb 

KOOSHOOM or Koossoom, Hind. Saf- restoration of this emblem of antiquity and it 
flower or bastard saffron, Carthamus tincto- now stands in just as great perfection as ever, 
rius, Linn, It throws out three ranges of circular balco^ 

KOOSIITA, Syuiac. Aucklandia costns, nies at different heights and is surraountdd 
falconar, by a cupola palisaded by a brass railing, an 

KOOSHT-I-SrilRIN, Pers. Gossyphus ? evidently modern improvement made when 
KOOSSOOM or Koosoombha, Beng. Saf- the edifice was repaired under European 
flower, Carthamus tinctorius, the beautiful superintendence. This colossal piece of archi- 
red dye called Koossumba rung, largely used tecturo is a polygon, flirted cylindrically as 
by the dyers, is a product of the 0. tiuctorius. well as anguUuly in alternate order, and 
KOOSOOMESIIOO, Sans. Koosooma, a wreaths of Arabic inscriptions entwine its 
flower, and ishoo, an'arrow. massy circumference, the letters being dis- 

KOOSSOOM, Ukia.? A tree of Cuttack, played in liigli relief of about a foot or more 
its wood is used for the iiaiidics of tools and in length. The material of tlie building is a 
native cart axles ; and might be applied to kind of red sandstone, but a portion of the 
other purposes.— (?«/, Cat, Ex, 1862. upper part is composed of white marble. It is 

KOOST, Arab., Sans. 7®!* point at issue wlietber ibis singular and 

Koostnm, Sans. column owes its origin to the hiiidbo 

Aucklandia costus. or mahomedan. It wears a perfect semblanco 

Aucklandia costus, see Koot. 

KOOSUM or Koosumbha, Beng., Hind. 

Carthamus tiuctorius. 

KOOSUM BH, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a hard, whitish red timber. — 

Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KOOSUST’HULLI DWARICA, thecapi- 
tal of Krishna. The Bliagavat states its 
founder was Anirt, brother of Tkshwaku. 

KOOT, Guz., Hind. Aucklandia costus, 

FalconaVy or Costus speciosus, the putchuk 
or costus root. 

KOOT, Kasiim. Gossyphus. 

KOOT, see Kandeh Rao. 

KOOTAYA, IIiND. Solanum jacquini. 

KOO-THAN, Bukm.' A loose grained light 
wood, recommended for packing cases, used 
for black boards in Burmese schools. Break- 
ing weight 114 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 28 
lbs. in a full grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at '6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr, BrandiSy Cal. 

Cat,'Ex,of \%62. 

kOOTHOO-KUNDEN-KUTHREE, So- 
lanum indicum. 

KOOTUB MINAR. This column, stately 
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to the mahomedan style of architecture, but 
the old diIa[)idMtcd Jiud crumbling hiudoo 
ruins in its immediate vicinity raise strong 
doubts on the subject ; added to which, there 
is a peculiar column of bell metal which 
stands close by it, wiih an inscription of 
some buddbist or hindoo character, bearing 
the impression of a cannon ball fired at it, 

I some say by Anrungzebe, and others by the 
Jauts in one of their early expeditions into 
Delhi.— 2bwr of India by Frenchy p. 20. 
See Inscriptions : Kutub-minar. 

KOOVERA, Sans. From koov, to cover. 

KOOYIL, Tam. Cuckovv. See Koel. 

KOOZEEN, a kind of saddle bags, either 
for horses or camels, made of coarse carpet. 
— Fottinger^s Travels in Beluchistan and 
SindCy p. 96. 

KOPAIVA-BALSAM, Ger. Copaiva. ' 

KOPAKI TENGAI, Tam. Copra; Hind., 
the hard medulla of the cocoanut. 

KOPASSEA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gurnsur, extreme height 20 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Use- 
less except for firewood.— Macdonald, 

KOPATA .VAR AM, in Malabar, a kind of 
laud tenure, where an estate is granted for 
life, or ill perpetuity, or on conditions. 


Koosthu, Benu. 

Koot, . (tU?!. 

KootMi, Hind., Kash. 





JfapJlII, of. SoiUh Sm C3<do«MM «a(t- 
qi^rtWj^ott. 

: K0FEB> Doi*' Copping 

KOPERA, iWtm tlie Itoiil term kobbwai, 
dried coconat kerael. 

KOFH^BB. 

Ap9, Ejio. . Kakl, Sinoh. 

Koph, Hbb. Korangu, Tam. 

BatidV, Hikd. Kothi, Tel. 

Kapi, Saks. 

Au a^, a monkey. The various kinds of 
ape seem to have l^on made known to the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Homans by specimens 
brought froin Africa and India j those of the 
Hebrews probably from India, tbe Hebrew 
name Kopb being almost the same as tbe 
Sanscrit Kapi. 

•KOPHEN, a valley in the Kohistau of 
Cabul. The Kophen River is mentioned in 
the Vendidad under the name of Kubhn. 
The Kophones river, named in Alexander’s 
marches is supposed to be the river of Cabul. 
The history of the country of the Kopho- 
nes river, t. e., Bactria, Aria and Kabul, as 
shown by their coins is as under : 

Many of the coins have bilingual inscrip- 
tions, tbe one Greek on tbe obverse, some of 
excellent workmanship often of very barba- 
rous forms, the other on the reverse in that 
called Arian, Arianian,' Bactrian and Kabu- 
lian. According to Lassen, James Prinsep, 
Professor Wilson and others, this language is 
said to be Sanscrit. It is written from right 
to left. 

The first Tlieodotus or Diodotus, b. c. 256, 
reigned about the same time as Arsaces I. 

Theodotus II, u. c, 240, is said to have 


reigued in the Kabul valley. 

Eutliyderaus, b. c. 220, reigned in the time 
of the expedition of Antiochus the Great, and 
was defeated in battle near Merv by the unit- 
ed Syrian and Fartliian armies. He then 
urged Antiochus to receive him in alliance 
and so extend the Greek influence to the 
Indus. A peace was concluded, and Eutby- 
demus led the Syrian army through Bactria, 
i. e., by the route north of tbe mountains to tbe 
Kabul valley and across the Indus in b. c. 206. 
Theie, Antiochus made peace with Sophaga- 
senus (Asoka), which that sovereign recorded 
by edicts on rocks and pillars in various parts 
of India, in characters exactly resembling 
those on the coins of Agatliocles. In b. c. 
205, Antiochus returned by way of Aracho- 
tia. The translation of tbe edicts of Asoka, 
is in tbe Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1838, 
.and that on the Gimar rock names Antiochus 
(Antiochia Yona Baja). 

Agathocles, b. c. 190, coined with Greek 
and Sanscrit, is suppos^ by Lassen to have 
ruled KabttlUtan to the Indus, and Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep supposes him to have been the Gk>- 
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vemor tofit by Antiooliiis^ ^^KblHirf aftei bis 
treaty with Asoka. i . “ v - ^ 

Pantalepn, b. c. 195, ooiaed GwA' and 
Sanscrit. 

Eukralides, b. c. 178 ; (Prinsep, 

Bayer, Wilson, b. c. 16^ Visconti; : iw 
Lassen 175). He seems to have made an 
expedition to India in 165 B. o., and on bl$V 
return from it, to have been murder^ by bit ^ ^ 
son. Numerous of his coins have been ibiilid 
in Bactria and Aflfghanistan, and Mr. Hr T* 
Prinsep considers that he ruled originally in 
Bactria, subsequently made conquests in and 
south of Paraparaisus in Kabul and, ilrsiof 
all the Greeks, coined in the bilingual Ariati 
inscription. The first use of two languages^ 
however, is also ascribed to Agathocles» wo 
used Greek and Sanscrit while Enkratidblf 
used Greek and Arian. Eukratides was, oco'*' 
tainly, amongst the earliest of the Greek 
kings of Bactria, Kabul and Aria, who adopted! 
bilingual inscriptions on his coins, and his So 
doing is supposed consequent on bis conquest ' 
of the ParapamisuB, after assumption of tiie 
title of Great King. On his dea&, his wide 
dominion is supposed to have been broken 
into several independent kingdoms. 

Heliocles, b. c. 1 55, the parricide of Eukra* 
tides, used bilingual inscriptions on coins in 
pure Greek and Arian. His rule though short, 
extended over Bactria and the Parapamisus. 

Antimaebus, b. c. 150, coined with Graelt 
and Arian. Bactria, Semiramis, Kabul. 

KOPI, Bbno. Cabbage, Brassica oleraeea* 

KOPI, Malay. Coflea arabiea, Liftn * 
Coffee. 

EOPIA, a skull cap of Celebes, made of 
Pandan leaf, and worn by the mussuhnan 
inhabitants. 

KOPI KACHU, SiBGii. Mucuna pmiitVi 

KOPI KOTTA, Singh. Coffee. 

KOPNA, a river near Sylhet. 

KOPPA CHOB. Le.aviDg the Bhotwh 
tribe, and proceeding eastwards, the follovring 
are the races on tbe north of tbe Brahmaputra 


river 

Cachari ; Akba ; Koppa-chor ; Mechoe ; 
Dofla ; Miri ; Abor ; Bor-Abor ; Kbamti and 
Mishmi. 

The races south of the Bralimaputra, are ^ 

Garo ; Mikir ; Khassya ; Jyoteeh ; Kaki 
ofN. Kachar ; Kutcha ; Angameeand Aroong 
Naga ; Munnipuri ; Siogpo ; Muttuk ; BcV' 
Kbamti ; Ehunung and Shan. 

Of those, on the north, tbe Akha and Kofqia , 
Chor occupy the slopes of the Himalaya to 
the north of tbe Durruog and Luckimpur dist/ , 
tricts, and more to the eastward in the laipo. . 
range, are the Dofla. ’ 

Further eastwards from tbe Dofla ere ;th%.t 
Miri, who live on lower land att along / 
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KORAN;' 

north bank of the Brahtnapuira river, east- are Al-Bei^awh The £orati iocUli^tea^^e' 
wards from the Dofla up to the Unks of the existence of one true God and 
•Soobuti-seeree river. his laws, and to this i^iigion they give the 

KOPPEH, Sw. Copper. name of ** Islam,” and its followers luttssulmiii. 

KOPRA, Gdz., Hind. From Tam., Kob- It contains doctrines and positive precepts as 
barai, dried kernel of cocoanut. to faith and religious duties and institatious 

KOPRA or Sonar, a river of Dumoh, near in civil affairs. It commands certain months 
Chandpoor, Jeitpore and Nuggur. to be kept sacred aiid sets apart Fridays for 

KORA-KORA, a boat of the Malay Archi- the especial service of God. It is arranged 
pelago, near Batchian, some of them of 4 to 5 into 144 chapters distinguished by their sub- 
tons burthen, they are open, have bamboo jects, the first of which is called the preface, 
outriggers five feet on each side which support or Al-Fatihah, which is a prayer, and is much 
a bamboo platform, they are low in the water, venerated by all mahomedans, who often 
— Wall, Vol ii, p. 35. repeat it in their private and public devotions, 

KORA, Maleal. Cyperus hexastachyus, as Christians do the Lord’s prayer ; its words 
Bottler. are, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of all 

KORAALEN, Dut. Korallen, Ger. Kor- creatures, the most merciful, the king of the 
allu, Rus. Coral. day of judgmoiit. Thee do we worship and 

KORA CHARU, a tribe in the Carnatic, of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us iu the 
who make bamboo baskets and bamboo mats, right way, iu ibe way of those to whom thou 
Professor Wilson writes their name also Kor- hast l)een gracious ; not of those against whom 

thou are incensed, nor of those who go astray,” 
The Koran recognises men, genii, and angels, 
heaven and hcdl, and an intermediate spot and 
.two gardens where beauteous damsels shall 
await the good. The Arabic Koran is gene- 
of a half-mooii shape, the edge of which is on I rally in use, but so little arc mahomedans 
the inner side like that of a scythe. Oliphant, | acquainted with its language, that in Madras, 
in his journey, mentions that the brother of| witli *70,000 of this religion, it is supposed 
Jung Bahadur, with one blow of a korah ■ that only lour or five can read to understand 
decapitated a bullock : down came the korah j the Arabic Koran. Of all tlie rriahomedau 
with crushing force, and passed right through | rulers in India, only one of any power, now re- 
the animal’s neck : the headless trunk tottcrc<l | inaining, is the nizam snbahdar of Hyderabad 
fpr a second, and then fell heavily over. in the l)o(;kati. The Koran does not contain 

KORA KAN, Singh. Eleusine coracana, words known as the mahoinedan creed. The 
Gartn., Roxb, | Koran has been translated into most tongues 

KORAKE, Hind. Atriplex hortensis. in India, but the Arabic is deemed the more 
KORA KORAM, a pass in the Kouen | sacred language, although so very small a 
Lun chain at an elevation of 18,300 feet. It i number of them can i'(>ad that tongue so as to 
is also a name of the Kouen Lnii chain, | iindcrsland it. The idea of a heavenly place 
KORAL, Beng. Haliietiis I'nlvivcntcr, i cnniiciated in the Kwiin is the grossest that 
Vieti. I any race has ever proimilgated or given cre- 

KORALLEN, Ger. Coral. ! dence to. 'J’hc wild hunter tribes of America 

KORALLU, Rus.. Coral. have sublime notions of a fntnrfj life ; Hebrews 

KORAMANI, Tam. Koramann, Tei.. were in eonllict as to the imrnoi'tality of the 
Briedelia spinosa ; Koranmiln or Pedda aneni soul, hud<lhists believe iu absorption or 
is also Briedelia crenulata, R., Vol. iii, p. 734, anniliilution as a release from all the troubles 
KORAMBAR, a race occupying the Neil- and trials of a trnindane existence ; Christians 
gherry hills. See Cnrnmbar, Koorurabur, believe that the fntury will be a spiritual life, 
Kurumbar. but the doctrines taught in tlie Koran as to 

KORA-MIN-GKDDA, Tkl. Pandiou the oocu[nitions in heaven are wholly confined 
baliaetus, Linn. to that book and its believers. For, there, 

KORAN, the religious hook of the raaho- the Koran says, (Ch. Iv., pp. 393-94,) “They 
medans, who call it Al-Kuran also Kuran-i- shall repose on couches, the linings whereof 
Sharif. It is generally diffused amongst the shall b|e of thick silk, interwoven with gold : 
people of tills religion in Arabic, but it is also and the fruit of the two gardens shall be near 
translated into English, Latin, German, Italian, at hand to gathci\ Which, therefore, of your 
French, Spanish, Turkish, Persian, Hindu- Lord’s benefits will yo ungratefully deny ? 
staiii, Tamil, Burmese and Malay, though the Therein shall receive them beautiful damsels, 
more strict mahomedans reject translations, refraining their eyes from beholding any 
It has numerous commentators, amongst whom besides their spouses, whom no man shall have 
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charu, Korvaru, Korsam, &c,, and adds that 
they carry betel-nuts from market to market, 
but this, as an avocation of the Korawn race, 
is unknown, they live in the hills and forests. 

KORAH, a short but heavy Nopal sword 



b^fire theiii» geuius^ ; 

( wh^]^ therefore, of yont Lord's benefits will 
yo be.ukigrftteful ?) having ootnplexions like 
robies and pearls. * * ♦ And besides these, 
there shall be two other gardens : * • • of a 
dark-green. In each of them shall be two 
fountains pouring forth plenty of water. * * In 
each of them shall be fruits and palm trees 
and pomegranates. * * Therein shall be agree- 
able and beauteous damsels : * * having fine 
black eyes ; and kept in pavilions from public 
view : * ♦ whom no man shall have deflower- 
ed before their destined spouses, nor any 
genius. * * Thereiu shall they delight them- 
selves, lying on green cushions and beautiful 
carpets.” Nevertheless, Mahomed was a 
monotheist and an iconoclast, and when about 
to die, before the final struggle, lifting up his 
voice he exclaimed, “ May God be far from 
those who make the tombs of his servants 
places of prayers.” The very last words ho 
was heard to utter as he expired, as if in 
answer to an unseen visitor, were, ‘‘ In the 
company of the blest on high.” The maho- 
raedan when about to die, has his spirit calmed 
by the “ Y'asin” chapter of the Koran beiiig 
read to him, aud the body is cither washed 
(ghusaal) at his own house, or taken witliiu a 
few hours to a ghussulkhaua, specially built for 
the purpose near the cemetery, and whore men 
or women-washers perform the duty and then 
put oil burial clothes and apply camphor and 
antimony. Tiic body is conveyed in a box 
with much solemnity, with wreathes of flowers 
and perfume laid over the covering : the 
coffin is carried on men’s shoulders, and from 
time to time is heard the Ty-eb part of the 
raahomedau creed, “ There is no deity but 
God, and Maliomed is tbe prophet of God,” 
and on reaching the grave, funeral service is 
read, consisting of the four portions of their 
creed (takbir) and a blessing (dua), asked 
which all present, repeat. After the Fatiha, 
the body is lifted from the coffin and gently 
lowered into the grave, laid with the head to 
the north and feet to the south, and turned on 
its side with the face towards Mecca. Each 
person then takes a little.earth, and repeating 
the words in chap. cxii. of the Koran, “ wc 
created you of earth and we return you to 
earth, and we shall i*ise you out of the earth 
on the day of resurrection,” he puts the earth 
gently into the grave. The body is then pro- 
tected with wood and covered in. The Fatiha 
is again repeated, and again at the door of the 
cemetery and at this juncture, two angels, 
Moonkir and Nikir approach tbe dead, make 
him sit up and inquire wlio bis God and i 
prophet are and what his religion is. If be 
had been a good man, his answers are satis- 
factoi 7 and odours from pai'adise are diffused 
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around ^e departed. ^ be is 

bewildered aud the aiigeJs torture bltn. They 
believe that the dead coDtioUe ip A eons^oos 
state, and dogs and horses or other pblbsting 
animals are not allowed within thecemetery $ 
women, also do not enter lest the repase.bf 
the dead bo disturbed. Mahomedans do uot 
speak of a peraou as dead ; they say bp. bad 
passed away ; has taken his departurOi and 
the living all believe in and hope for resuriee- 
tioD in a future state. **They who believe 
and do that which is right, shall enjoy blessed^ 
ness, and partake of a happy resurrection. ** 
Paradise** is watered by rivers ; its food is 
perpetual and its shade also ; this shall be 
the reward of those who fear God ; (Koran^ 
ch. xiii).” Tliereiu are rivers of uncorrup- 
tiblo water ; the rivers of milk, the taste 
whereof changeth not ; and rivers of wine 
pleasant unto those who drink ; and rivers 
of clarified honey and therein shall they 
have plenty of all kinds of fruits ; ^aud 
pardon from their lord. (Ch. xlvii). There 
shall be gardens with shady ti’ees ; with foun- 
tains flowing, couches of silk interwoven with 
gold ; beauteous damsels with black eyes 
lying on green cushions aud beautiful carpets, 
fruits, palm trees and {)omegninate8. (Ch. Iv). 
The Christian doctrine that man, in all that 
he can do of good, is still without merit, is 
not shared in by the mahomedan, the buddhist 
or the hindoo sects ; wlio all consider that a 
Ijcrsonal merit is gained by their good-doing> 
aud a mahomedan passing the funeral of a 
mahomedan, turns with it a short way and 
lends his shoulder to convey the body to the 
grave, to bring a merit on himself. The 
Koran was orally delivered by Mahomed, but 
was collected by the khalif Oomar. The 
Koran recognizes, though it travestises, the 
Christian views of the resurrection from the 
dead and the life to come. But the his- 
tories and legends, precepts and ceremonial 
of the Old Testament and traditions of the 
Rabbi are largely adopted in it. The com- 
mentaries on it are called Maltika. The 
coinmeutator, Ilanifi, was born at Kufa A. a. 
80, died at Baghdad, in prison, A. H. 150, 
nearly 70 years old. Shaf), born at Ghaza, 
in Palestine, A. H. loO, died in Egypt A. B. 
204, nearly 50 years old. Han-Balli, born 
A. H. 164 at Baghdad, died there, A. H. 241, 
nearly 70 years old. Maliki, bora at Medina, 
A. II. 95, died there, a. h. 179, nearly 84 
years of age. Mahomedan school-boys are 
instructed, almost when in their infancy,. 4b 
intone the Koran. Tbe Koran is utterly inadbr 
quate to provide for the legislativ'e wants 
remote lands and times, which it accidentil* 
1y reached, aud throughout Islam, thei i^f^ 
or ancient practice of the . country 
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Altered by the |>e<>ple» always When not in 
direct opposition to revelatioe, sometimee 
eren when it is so; The law of the Koran 
does not neoessariiy settle a disputed point 
between mahomedans, and it is by no means 
an easy operation to adjust the balance be- 
tween the good sense of the ancient practice 
and Ahe disorepaut decrees of the inspired 
volume. The Koran says that a man of the 
name of Dujjul will appear at Ispahan, who 
will arrogate to himself the attributes of the 
* Supreme Being, and establish a sect of his 
own. The Korau is also uuderstood to say 
that Mehdy is the twelfth Imam or regular 
successor of Mahomed, who is yet to come ; 
and for whose coming the mahomedaus are 
still looking out with anxious expectation. — 
JicmiltotCs Sinai, Hedjaz, London, p. 99 ; 
Exehard F. Burton's Sindh, p. 413 ; Duffs 
Indian Eehellion, p, 179; Sale's Koran; 
Wilson, See Kalamah, Khajah, Somal, Ka- 
\^T, Kyans, Khybcr, Taviz, Wahabi, Semitic 
races. 

KORANGU, Tam. Ape. 

KORANOS, See Kabul. 

KORA SAN, see Khorasau, Koh. 

KORASANA CHETTU, Tel. Ficus 
dssmonum, K‘6n, ; R., iii, 562, 

KORASHAM, Tam. Calculus cysticus. 

KORAT, a small district between Siam 
and Kambodia. See Karen. 

KORAWA, a broken nation scattered 
throughout the south of India, in the penin- 
sula, their sub-divisions are :(1) the Bajantri 
called Graon Korawa, or Souai Kolnwuru ; (2) 
Tiling Korawa or Kasbi Korawa or Koon- 
chee Korawar ; (3) Kolia Korawa, and (4) 
Soli Korawa, a race of the southern Mahratta 
. ^nntry. The Yerkal Korawa or Kooiichee 
* kooree, are a race of wanderers of whose 
original country they themselves retain no 
knowledge in their traditions. They are 
darl^er than the usual tinge of liindoos around 
them. In therr own communities they style 
themselves * Yerkal,’ and the same appellation 
they give to the language in which they hold 
communication with each other : their osten- 
sible occupation is bird-snaring. They seem 
to have been converted to the brabminical 
faith, and are uow of the vaishnuvite sect. 
With the exception of the cow, almost all 
animals aroused by them as food. Their dead 
are burned. A wild tribe called Korawar, 
dwell near the Pakhal lake and the Godavery. 
The race are in Canarese called Kora-varaua, 
KorsMB-a-ravanu, or Koravanu, and are there 
in tbrOe branches, Kalla-koramar, who are 
professed thieves ; Walaga-koramar, who are 
imlsleiaan ; and Hakki-koramar, who are a 
migratory race, andwnbsist by making baskets, 
catching birds, Ac. In Mysore the Koravar 
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are hill and forest tribes/ and have A dklect 
of their own. ‘ > 

In the south, the Yerkala are recognised 
as Koraver, and are sometimes from their 
roving habits, termed wandering gipsies* 
They eat game and flesh meat of all kinds, 
in which they are by no means nice ; the 
jungle herbs, roots, and fruits, also, furnish 
them with food. The majority of them pre- 
tend to fortune-telling, to which pmetice 
both men and women are addicted. Tliey also 
take to basket, mat, and >yooden comb-making 
— for the former two, they use the mid-ribs 
and leaves of the date palm — and occasionally 
work as coolies ; sometimes wealthy men of 
the tribe settle down in places, engage in 
cultivation, aod hold land in puttah like other 
ryots. There appear to be many sub-divisions 
among them, which chiefly consist in the 
variety of their occupations : most of them 
confine themselves to particular ones, such as 
firewood-sellers, salt-sellers, basket-makers, 
and coolies, Ac. There is nothing very remark- 
able in their physical coii formation ; they are 
usually dark-colonred, average a very dark- 
brown. In physique and intelligen<;e they 
are superior to the Yauadi, and inferior to 
the other low caste hindoos, who are supposed 
to be more civilized. Their bodies are usually 
very filthy, and, as a rule, they wear no 
clothing, except a small piece of cloth. As a 
race, they are low in the scale of civilizatiou, 
and, while they pretend to a show of industry 
during the day, there is no doubt, from the 
large proportion they form as inmates of jails, 
that their habits at night are decidedly of a 
predatory nature. They form hands of dacoits 
and thieves, and prefer living by theft than by 
honest industry. The crimes they are addicted 
to are dacoity, highway robbery and robbery. 
They are said to be the most troublesome of 
any of the wanderers. The men are of a spare, 
light make, and posse.ssa hardy constitution ; 
they tie their hair in a knot over the forehead — 
forehead low, eyes small, nose eornparutively 
short, and their general appearauee indicates 
more of cuuning than intelligenee. Their 
huts comprise mats ^et upon three sticks, and, 
when on the move, these they roll up, and 
place on the hacks of their donkeys, and are 
thus easily transported from place to place. 
They rear pigs, and are extremely partial to 
their flesh ; they also keep poultry and dogs. 
Their pack animals consist chiefly of donkeys ; 
occasionally some of them have a few horned 
cattle, and perhaps a few goats also. The 
same wandering, erratic, and lawless habits 
seem to prevail among this tribe whorever 
met with in any part of the. Presidency. 
A similar tribe under "the natne of Oopoo- 
koraver is described by Dr. Bilderbeck as 
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faim^k^th^ArooL Their hmguage^eoeme 
to he« ]iiedle3rof Tamil mid Telugo. ^ They 
have r 4 ide ideas of religtoO) ami will worship 
aoy biiidoo deity : their old men are the 
priests of their community. Most of them 
have some household god, which they cart'y 
about with them in their constant travels. 
Polygamy prevails among them, and the num- 
ber of their wives is accoiNling to the means of 
the husband ; the marriage string is always 
tied round the neck of tlie wife. Marriages 
are only contmcted between aduits. The 
ceremony is usually conducted on a Sunday, 
preceded by a poojah on the Saturday. Rice 
mixed with turmeric is bound on the heads of 
the married couple, and when the marriage 
string is tied the ceremony is complete. 
MaiTiages within certain degrees of relation- 
ship are not allowed, and widow re-marriages 
not permitted ; they may occasionally live in 
concubinage. A custom prevails among them, 
by which the first two daughters of a family 
may be claimed b} the maternal uncle as 
wives for his sons. The value of a wife is 
fixed at ‘20 Pagodas. The maternal uncle's 
right to the two first daughters is valued at 8 
out of’ 20 Pagodas, and is carried out thus : — 
If be urge his preferential claim, and many 
his own sons to his nieces, he pays for each 
only 12 Pagodas, and, similarly, if he, from 
not having sous, or any other cause, forego 
his claim, he receives 8 Pagodas of the 20 
paid to the girl’s parents by anybody else who 
may many them. The value of a wife diff'ers 
in different places: in some places they are very 
much less, and in oUiers again only nominal. 
There is a kind of clanship among these peo- 
ple. Each gang or community comprises many 
distinct families, each having their own family 
names, aud, like the hindoos they form un- 
divided families. Brown and Campbell define 
the word Yerkalavandla. Wilson defines 
Kulaver, Yeraver and Knraver, &c. — Dr, 
Shortly Madras Journ. Literat, and fkiencCy 
Vol. xvii, Jav, to June p. 4, by Asst, 
Surg (notv Inspector- Geni.) Edward Bal- 
four ^ Madras Army ; Wilson's Glossary, 

KORAY KILANGU, Tam. Cyperus 
juQcifolius. 

KORAY-PILLOO, Tam. Cyperus per- 
tennis. 

KORBAN, Ar. A sacrifice. 

KORBAN BEIRAM, a name of the Bakr- 
Eed festival. 

KOBBE, Gkr. Baskets. 

KORDAD-SAL, a Parsee festival day, 
the anniversary of the birth of the prophet 
Zoroaster.— p. 61. 

KORDULX^A, or^Kurdora ? a sti-iug tied 
round the waist, to which a longoti is fiist- 
ened. (Dori is a string.) 
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: • KO»aiu.c/ ” 

KORB, Tam. Cyperuaj hdXWtoc^ 
Bottler, 

KOREA,^ is a large peninsula of Asia*, 
formed on one side by the TeHow; Sea> and 
on the other by the sea of Japan. It la 
situated immediately to the east ofOliina t' 
and its length may 1^ estimated at 400 miles, 
by 150 in average breadth. A great pari of 
what was formerly supposed to be its west- 
era coast was found by Captains Hall and 
Maxwell to consist of an immense arclii(>e*^ 
lago of small islands, which have since been 
sub-divided into several groups, and are ^ 
known as Amherst’s islands, the Korean, and 
Hall’s Archipelago. The largest of these is 
the island of Quelpaert, called by the natives 
Musa, in the centre of which there is s 
mountain peak about 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Though rocky and barei 
these groups are for the most part inhabited. 
The peninsula itself is divided from ‘the Ja- 
pnese island of Kiusiu by the Straits of 
Korea, aud by a high mountain range called 
the Shaualin or Champeshan, from the coun- 
try of the Mantchoo. It embraces an area of 
about 95,000 miles, with a population of about 
eight millions. Tiie interior of the country 
is rugged and mountainous, being intersect- 
ed by a lofty branch of the northern range ; 
which in turn sends off numerous offshoots 
to the sen. The principal valleys lie to- 
wards the western and southern coasts, and 
these districts alone enjoy a temperate cli- 
mate. The eastern coast is bleak and preci- 
pitous, while the northern frontier' is cold 
and desolate, and thus subserves the pur- 
poses of despotism by cutting off all friendly 
communication with the mainland. The 
principal products of the country comprise 
wheat, millet, rice, ginseng, tobacco, silk, 
cotton and hemp. The three last are ex- 
ported both in the raw and manufactured 
state. Timber and cattle are plentifully sup- 
plied from the forests and pasture grounds, 
as well as furs from the northern jungles. 
Its mineral w^ealth is said to include gold, 
silver, iron, rock-salt and coal ; and from the 
tribute sent to the emperor of Chinn— con- 
sisting both of bullion and manufactured 
articles — the precious metals seem to be 
wrought to a considerable extent. Hie 
Korean resemble the Japanese and Chinese 
in dress, habits and religion, but are said te 
be as inferior to eitlier of these in mental 
vigour as they are superior iu strength and 
stature. Their mode of writing is al^abetiQ^ , 
and they are said to possess an extensire 
literature i but as aU ingiess into the eeutt^ 
try is denied to Europeans and all egresete 
natives, little is known of these partiettlarsi 
They keep up considerable eommeroial iateit<^ 
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course with China and Japan^ whence they 
import peppeiv aromatic woods, alum, and 
goods of Dutch manufacture; but most of 
tho trade is managed by a circuitous over- 
land route, and, being discouraged by the 
government, is carried on with secrecy and 
at considerable risk. The kingdom of Korea, 
although tributary to China, is governed at 
will by its own king — the Chinese emperor 
doing little more than formally ratifying his 
decrees. It is divided into eight provinces ; 
and contains^ according to Chinese accounts, 
161 towns. Korea, is called by the Chinese 
Kao-li. Although under the same degree of 
latitude as Italy, tho climate of Korea is very 
cold. The Koreans have flat faces, olique eyes, 
broad cheek-bones, strong black hair, and 
scanty beard, they are strongly made, their 
skin varies from tawny or yellow to brown, 
wheat or straw colour and reddish yellow. 
They have a mixture of the Chinese and 
Japanese physical features. Their religion 
is buddhist. Their alphabet and language 
differ from the Chinese. The Mautclm call 
the Koveau race 8oIgo. Tiiere exists proba- 
bly two populations intermixed. The people 
use rice, barley meal, flour of millet. The 
Korean were driven out of east 1 artary 
into the peninsula which they now occupy. 
They have since been conquered by the 
Japanese, Their country was subsequent- 
ly invaded by tho Mongol, on which oc- 
casion the Siogour Yoritomo defeated Kab- 
lai khan. From this province of Japan sail- 
ed, by way of Iki and Tsusiina island, the 
two expeditions of .Fapanese catholics who, 
between 1590 and 1610, were banished, upon 
a crusade against Korea, and through Korea, 
China. The then emperor, Taikosarna, took 
this means, thinking, if his 150,000 catholics 
perished, he would be rid of a faction danger- 
ous to his supremacy ; should they succeed, ho 
would push them forward to conquer China. 
The Japanese expedition in three months 
fought their way to the Ping Yang, river, in 
other words, gained two-thirds the length of 
the kingdom. But theu, abandoned by 
Taikosarna to their fate, they were driven by 
winter, cold and snow, and by the Chinese 
troops who came to the aid of Korea with 
matchlocks, of which the latter then knew 
not the use, to relinquish step by step the 
ground they had so rapidly won. The Japa- 
nese account (see Klaproth’s Glance at Three 
Kingdoms) aptly quotes “ after the rain the 
earw becomes hard.’’ The wars with the 
Japanese cultivated among the Koreans, a war- 
like spirit which has prompted the exclusive 
policy that has thus far succeeded so well. It 
is said that overtures were made to the Ko- 
rean authorities by the Russian frontier about 
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the middle of the. nineteeh^ eentan^fv for 
commercial intercourse across the fnoniian 
Admiral Roze, with six Fi^uch vessels of 
war, after two months’ stay, about. the mouth 
of the Han river, leading to the Korean capi- 
tal Seoul, i*etii*ed, having apeomplished a 
leather detailed reconnaissance. . 

Klaproth thus enumerates Comn produc- 
tions in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
White cloth from the fibre of Urtica japonica, 
embroidered taffetas, cotton cloth, mats, rice, 
deer and wolf skins, swords, gold, silver, iron, 
rock crystal, salt, oil, inks, fans and a yellow 
varnish which resembles gilding when used. 
Besides these, small horses, fowls with tails 
5 feet long, honey, fox and panther skins, 
fish, oysters, seaweed, sulphur, ginseng and 
other medical roots. Report speaks highly 
of the capacities and qualities of the Goreaus, 
and represents them as a brave people,— 
excellent friends, but dangerous foes. China 
is at present tlio only country trading with' 
Corea, and even her intercourse at the three 
trading places is barred and restricted by 
absurd regulations. — Adams ; Nagasaki, 
I2ih Mat/ 1871 ; N. C. Daily News ; Orer- 
land China Mail ; Latham ; Encyclopedia 
Briiannica ; Hue's Christianity, VoL ii, />. 
354. 

KOREAH, Hind, A wild grain, a species 
of Pauicum, from Dera Ghazi khan. 

KOREANS, s (‘0 Korea, Solgo. 

KOREE, the name given to the eastern 
branch of tho Indus. It is also known as 
Suokra (narrow) and, further up, as the 
Phvan. 

KOREH, IIeb. Crystal. The crystal al- 
luded to in Genesis xxxi, 40, is ice, and in 
Job. vi, 16, is frost : and the Hind., Pers. 
word Balur, seems to be applied indifferently 
to ice, crystal and rock crystal, 

KOREN, Malkal. Cyperus juncifolUis. 

KORENG, a rude tribe near the source of 
the Irawadi. 

KORESH, an Arab tribe in the Hijaz. 
They were the descendants of the mixed 
Arabs, al-Arab-ul-Mostareba, lineal descend- 
ants of Ishmael. This was tho Arab tribe to 
which Mahomed belonged. The Koreshi have, 
in Sind, many tribal names. They are culti- 
vators, kasi and scribes, and originally came 
from Syria, Iran and Irak, and claim descent 
from Ali, Abas, Abubakar, Umar ani} Usman 
styling themselves Alvi from Ali, Abasi from 
Abas, Sidiki from Abubakar, Farooki from 
Umar, Usmani from Usman. See Adaan^ 
Joktan, Iran. 

KOREYALA, Hind. The hen bird of 
Eudyuamis orientalis, Linn., the Koel. 

KORI, Tam. Cyperus hexastacliyus, 
Bottler, . 
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. JBCORI^ kotr, or weaver, aod the Teli cnr 
otlme&'of iKMihem India take a low place 
amhoget the hindoo castee, AU the weaver 
caste ^rottghout Hiodoostan are stated by 
Colonel Tod to be KoU. They call them^ 
selves Jtilah but are sometimes styled Kori. 
The Koli of the Simla hills are merely iuferior 
castes living amongst the other populations.— 
Tod» 

KOBI, Hind. In the lower part of 
Eaghan valley, Quercus ilex. 

EORIA, Hind. A wild grain. 

KOBIANDER SAAMAN, Geb. Corian* 
der seed 

EOBI GADDI, Tel. A kind of grass, 

KOBI KIKE, Tam. Portulaca oleracea, 

Lifin. 

KORIMIDI or Golimidi, Tel. Coix 
barbata, Roxb. 

KORTMI PALA or Korivi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parvi flora, Vakl. 

KORINAR, see Kattyawar, India. 

KORINCHI, the people of this name in 
Sumatra, border on Menangkabnu. Their 
alphabet has 29 characters and consists of 
horizontal or slightly raised scratch iiigs. See 
India. 

KORENDAM, Tel. Acacia iiitsia, Willd. 

KOUINDA, Tel. Mimosa iutsia, Roxb, 
ii, < 5645 . 

KOlUNGI MABAM, or Ilorlugi-raarani, 
Tam. The soap-nut tree, grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twenty feet 
long. It is \\»e4 hy the carpenters for many 
purposes. The sort named Horingi Tanga 
Marara, the jungle or wild soap-treo, lias 
the apple very inferior in size and quality 
to the former, and the tree nothing more than 
jnngle or underwood. The soap-apples are 
gathered and sold in tho bazaar at all seasons 
of the year. — Ed^e^ M. and. C, 

KORINKA, Rus. Currants. 

KORINTHEN, Ger. Currants. 

KORIN TO WARE, Tam. Dalbergia lati- 
folia, W. Sf .4., Hoxb. 

KORION, Geb. Coriaiidrnm sativum, 
Lixm, Coriander seed. 

KORITT ClIETTU, or Goriti chettu. 
Plecospermum spinosurn, Trie . ; W. Ic. 1963, 
Batis spin., R. iii, 762. 

KORIVE, Tel. Sapiudus ietraphyllus, 
algo Molinda canesceus. 

KORIVI PALA, or Korimi pala, Tel. 
Ixora parviflora, V ahL Tliis is properly the 
name of the Ixora used over the whole of 
southern India for fire-sticks. The cognate 
names in Tamil, Korankatte ; and in Canareso, 
Gorivf, are nearly the same. 

KOBJA8HTAM, or Bhavanji chottu. 
Psoralea corylifolia, L. 

KORK, also Kurk, also Vlothout, Dot. 
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Kovkowoe and Derewo, SvaV Kork, Geb. 
Cork. : , 

KORKUR, or Korku, a hill fa'Ibci dwelling 
to the N, W., and west of the Mah$(d6vB hills, 
speaking a language quite distinct A'om tha 
Good. They belong to the Kol or Mniula 
family. 

KORKURA, see Kerkook. 

KORKHOROS ? Corchorus olitorius. 

KORLA, or Kora, a lash of one tail. Koi’a<4 
kora-marua, to flog. 

KORN, Dan., Geb. Corn. 

KORNA NIBU, Bbng., Hind. Citinis 
limonum ; limes, Rts$. C. modica. 

KORNA-GANDU, Can. Hymna. 

KORNEGALLE, or Kurunai-galla, was 
tho capital of tho sovereigns of Ceylon from 
abou 1 1 3 1 9 till some year after 1 347. During 
this period, the dynasty was in extreme de*- 
pression, and little is recorded except the 
names of the kings Bhuwaneka Bahu II, 
PandilA Prakrama Bahu IV, Wanny Bhu* 
wanekaBaliu HI, Wijayabahu, V.— Fwlc, 
Cathay^ ii, p. 423. 

KORN GETREIDE, Geb. Corn. 

KORNU-NEBOO, Beng. Lemon, Citrus 
limonnm. 

KORNUTTEK, a river near Cherapoon- 
gie. 

KORO, see Ilolothnridte. 

KORO-MONGA, Tel. Averrhoa caram- 

bola, I Ann. 

KOROO of ’Surat ? and Assam ? Neil* 
glierry nettle. 

KOROS. Alexander Csoraa de Koros, 
also written Csoma Korosi, spent much 
time in one of the convents of the Lamas 
near Ladak, he made researches into the 
origin of the Hungarian language and of 
the Hull. This extraordinary man set out 
ill 1826, for this purpose, from Paris, and 
went via Constantinople to Persia, in the dis- 
guise of a dervish. On his arrival at Tehe- 
ran, ho received the kind hospitality of Sir 
Henry Willock, Thence he went to Bokha- 
ra, Lahore and Calcutta, lie wrote the only 
dictionary of tlio Tibetan language, extant, 
and then died. He was a Hungarian, tra- 
velled in many parts of Asia between 1820 
and 1830 and resided for several years at 
Kanum in Tibet, where he translated from 
the Tibetan language, a Cyclopaedia of Ti- 
betan knowledge. An account of this tra- 
veller and scholar, furnished by himself to 
the political agent at Sabatbu, in January 
1825, has been published in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. Alexander Gsonfa 
Korosi afterwards proceeded to Calcutta, aud^ 
continued to reside there, engaged in com*^ 
municating to the public, under the patrdn* ; 
age of the Bengal government and the Asiu- 
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itc Society of Calcutta, the result of lus 
ilcquaiotance with the language and literature 
of Tibet, of which he was the first Europ^n 
who has attained a critical knowledge. In 
the beginning of 1834 he published at Cal- 
cutta, a Tibetan and English dictionary, and 
at the end of the same year a grammar of 
the Tibetan language. Before the appear- 
ance of these useful publications he had 
communicated to the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, notices of the contents of the two great 
collections in which the principal works of 
the literature and religion of Tibet are com- 
prehended, the Kah-gyur, a collection of one 
hundred large volumes, and the Stan-gyur of 
t,wo hundi-ed and twenty-five. Of the former 
he also prepared a detailed analysis, part of 
which is printed in the twentieth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. A summary ac- 
count of both these works, compiled from 
his information, is printed in tlie Calcutta 
Gleanings of Science, Vol. iii, and an 
abridgment of his analytical view of the 
whole of the Kah-gyur, in the first volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. He also furnished to the same 
periodical several interesting papers on sub- 
jects connected with Tibetan literature and 
the religion of Buddha in that country. He 
illustrated extensively the buddhism of Tibet. 
— Dr, Bokhara, Vol. ii, p. 49 ; 

Moorcroft's Travels, Vol. i, p. 338 ; Hardy's 
Eastern Monachism, pp. 1»52, 158, 438 ; 
Journ. Royal As. Soe. ; Journ. Beng. As. 
Soc. ; Gleanings of Science, Vol. iii. 

KOROSHANAM, also Vishakallu, Tku. 
Calculus cvsticus. Bezoar. 

KOROSOKO KOSOULO KADPHISES, 
see Greeks of Asia, Kabul. 

KOBliA, Tel. Panicum italicum, Linn. 

KORBACHETTU, Tel. Schmidelia ser- 
rnta, DC,; Omitroplie ser, R., Vol. ii, p. 266. 

KORRA GADDI, Tel, A kind of grass. 

KORRALU, Tel. Setaria italics, Kunth. 
Panicum- ital, J?., i, 302. This is the plural 
of Korra. 

KORBAT, Egypt. Allium porrum, W. 

KORSINIE, or Korsinu, Bos. Baskets. 

KORSO KOZOULO, see Kabul. 

KORSOSSA MAIL, Singh. A creeper, 
the rough leaves of which are used at Galle 
as sandpaper. 

KORT, Sw. Cards. 

KORTOM, Egypt. Carthamus tinctorius, 
Linn. ; Roxh. 

KORTUMBAH, Hind. Citrullus colocyn- 
thus. 

KORUMBA, an island in the gulf of 
Cutch. 

KORUNA,^ Maleal. Amorphophallus 
campanulatus, Rl. 
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KORUM»B{2yX a prilicess of t’uigsf 
one of the wives of Si(mai*si, king of 'Mewar, 
who fell in the battle of tlie Caggar, BoHng 
the minority of her ion, she nobly nudn* 
tained the raj of Mewav and gave little In 
pei'son to Kutub-ud-Diu, near Arobeiv where 
that maliomedan viceroy was wounded and 
defeated. 

KORUN-KUSHA, Beng. Aiidropogou 
iwarancusa. 

KOlUJ TOWERE? Tam.? Dalbergia 
latifolia, Roxh. 

KORWA, Tam. A fish of the Madras 
const, the air-bladder of which furnishes 
isinglass. 

KORYGAUM, a small walled town on 
the left bank of the Bheema river, about 35 
miles N. W. from Poona. It was the scene 
of a desperate defence made by a small part 
of u regiment of the Madras Native Infantry 
and a small detachment of Madras Artillery, 
against about four thousand of the elite of 
the Peshwai army, the entiie army of about 
80,000 men lying encamped on the other 
side of the river. Almost all the Europeans 
perished, except Captain Staunton and Asst. 
Surgeon Wyllie of the Madras Army. See 
Statistics of Battles. 

KGS, Singh. Artocarpus integrifolia,jLmw, 

KOS or Cos, a measure of length. The 
Kos of India greatly varies in length. One 
Kos is about 13,000 feet, or 2 miles, 5 fur- 
longs, 153 yards. The niahoinedans having 
introduced the itinerary measures of their 
various native countries, there are a great 
variety of such measures to ^yhich the 
hindoo terra Kos is indiscriminately applied. 
The muhomedan kos may be taken at 35 to 
a degree. — Ed. Baron lluyeVs Travels in 
Kashmir and the Panjab, p. 93. See Cos. 

KOSA, see Kosi or Chozai’. 

KOSAII,an Aifghau tribe who extend from 
the Bozdar southern border to a point some- 
what below the latitude of Dehra Ghazee 
Khan, a distance of 300 miles. The tribe 
dwells partly in the hills and partly in the 
plains and can muster about 1,200 fighling- 
mcD. They are at enmity with the Bozdar 
above them and the Lugharee below them ; 
but are on good teims with the Khutra- 
uee, who are situated behind them. In 
1 848 the Lugharee sided with the officials 
of the rebel Moolraj ; but the Kosah rose 
on the side of the government, under their 
chief, Korah khan, and his son Qholam 
Hyder. Korah khan and his son then 
joined Major Edwardes’ irregular force in 
the Multan province wi& a contingent of 
400 horse* Korah khaB was conffiraed in 
the poBsessioD of a jagbeer of Rupees 1,000 
per annum for his own life and for tb^ of 
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his SOD ; he himself was granted a lifo-peD- 
sioa of Rup^s ),UOO, and a garden nt the 
native place of the family was confirmed 
rent-free in perpetuity. The chief always 
remained loyal. His tribe on the whole, be- 
haved fairly ; some of them, however, occa- 
sionally joined in forays made by other 
tribes : cause for dissatisfaction has however 
arisen from plunder having been conveyed 
through the Kosah passes into the hills by 
other tribes. 

KOSALA, an ancient Aryan kingdom, 
lying between the Gogra and Gauges. Its 
rulers claimed to be descended from the sun, 
which again spring from Kasyapa, the gmnd- 
son of Brahma. Bharata, its ruler, claimed 
tb be descended from the moon,— Hardy's 
Eastern Monachism^ p. 438. See Koshula 
Sukya Muni. 

KOSAMBILIWAIL, Sansc. Cowhage. 

KOSARU CHETTU, Tel. 

KOSATAKI or Koshatnki, SiNito., Tel. 
Liiffa, sp., also according to Wight, several 
kinds of cucurbitaceous plants, Trichosauthes 
dioica, Luffa pentandra, I., acutangula ; and 
Achryanihes aspera, L. 

KOSCHENILJE, Ger. Cochineal. 

KOSDERI ? Momordica umbelluta. 

K 08 IJA, Sans. From koosh, to issue, 
to iilentify. 

KOSHA, Hind. An ordeal. In the trial by 
Kosha or image water, the accused person 
drinks some of the water with which an idol 
has been washed, and if the accused survive 
free from calamity through the next fortnight, 
he is innocent. 

KOSITA KOSHI, Rus. Leather, hides. 

KOSH-MINAR, milestone.s of India ; in 
form they are solid circular stone obelisks, 
little larger than the usual milestones of Bri- 
tain. The Cosh-rninar were put up to mark 
the ancient Mogul royal road in India, at the 
distance of every two miles. — Tr, Hind.., 
Vol. ii, p. 9. 

KOSHNANTO, Beng. Cucurbita hispida, 
C. pepo, Willde, Ainslie. 

KOSHTA, Beng. Jute, Corchorus capsu- 
laris and C. acutangulus. 

KOSHTA ? Costus speciosus. Putchuk. 

KOSHTAMU, or Bonima kachchika, 
Sansc., Tel. Costus speciosus, Sm. 

KOSIITI, a weaver race, of whom in 
Berar there are 12,352. This caste occupy 
themselves in spinning and weaving, in the 
manufacture of undyed cloths and silks, and 
of silk thread for necklaces. 

KOSHU, Hind. Mentha incaua. 

KOSHULA, the first kingdom in India of 
the Soorya race, corresponded with the king- 
dom, now the province of Oudh, also written 
Kosala, Koshula, Koshulya. In the ancient 
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story of the Ramayana wear.e made acquaint- 
ed with the distant maritime wars which the 
princes of India carried on. Even supposing 
Havana’s abode to be the insular Ceylon, ho 
must have been a very powerful prince to have 
equipped an armament sufiSciently numerous 
to carry off from the remote kingdom of 
Koshula, the wife of the great king of the 
Surya race. It is most improbable that a 
petty king of Ceylon could wage equal war 
with a potentate who held the chief dominion 
of India, whose father, Desarat’lia, drove the 
victorious car (lat'hu) over every region 
(desa), and whoso intercourse with the 
countries beyond the Brahmaputra is dis- 
tinctly to be traced in the Ramayana. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol i, p. 586. 

KOSI, see Sal. 

KOSl or Chozar, according to Dr. Moore, 
were the lords of Central Asia from the 6th 
up to tho lOth century, and came from tlie 
.borders of the Caspian and were known to 
the Greeks and Arabians as Kosa, that is, 
Kush. See Kush, Hindoo Kush. 

KO-Sl-CIIANG, a harbour, 78 miles from 
the mouth of Bankok river, formed in lat. 
13* 12' N., long. 100^55' E. by a group of 
seven oi* eight small island.s. The harbour 
is sheltered from every side but the north. 

KOSOPULLA, Sans. Dolichos cultratus, 

KOSRA, Punicum italicum. 

KOSSJEl. lu tho gradual difiusion of man- 
kiud, the western provinces of Iran appear 
to have fallen to the share of tho Arameans 
and Elamites, while tho muss of tho Kossmi, 
Ariani, Mardi and other tribes, composing 
tho earliest iuhabitants, moved more eastward, 
leaving some of their numbers in the moun- 
tainous districts, to mix with or become sub- 
ject to the new comers. The Shemitic people 
aud language having thus become dominant 
instead of the Cushite, tho ethnography of 
the former rather than that of the latter, 
becomes an important consideration. From 
this primitive language, or rather from one 
of its cognates (as tho Hamyaritic may possi- 
bly prove to have been) two distinct branches 
were <lerived, tlio original Arabic, with the 
Musnad, Koroish, and other dialects of that 
tongue, being one of these, and the Aramaic 
tho other. The latter had two grand sub- 
divisions, from one of which, known as tho 
Western Aramaic were derived the Amharic, 
Syriac, Hebrew, &c., and from tho other or 
Eastern Aramaic, came tho Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, aud Chaldean tongues. From its 
mono.syllabic construction, the eastern seems 
to be more ancient than the Western Aramaic, 
and it appears likewise to be the root of the 
Zend, Pchlevi, Sanskrit, aud other dialects in 
use throughout a portion of the territory 
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along which it had spread eastward. Whe- 
ther the first of tliese languages was once in 
general nse, or was merely the sacred language 
of Iran, the affinity of all of them is such as 
to imply a common origin. Pchlevi was the 
court language in the time of the Sassanian 
monarchs, abd, accorcTing to some authorities 
as far back as that of Cyrus : it contains 
many words which belong to the Chaldaic 
and Syriac tongues, and Sir William Jones 
was of opinion that one of these must have 
been its root : but it is now generally pre- 
sumed that the root of the Pehlcvi is the 
Aramaic itself. The cognates of the latter 
spread westward and eastward, and one of 
them, the Chaldee, can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the parent root. Another, the 
Farsi, being a softer language than the 
Pehlevi, became general in Farsistan, and 
gave rise to the Deri, or modern Persian. 
The Pehlevi, however, is still partially used 
in their sacred writings, in Shirwan, and also 
by some of the Gabr race of the eastern pro- 
vinces, as well as by a numerous section of the 
natives of India, but among the Parsees it is 
largely intermixed with the Hindustani and 
other Native dialects, which are less or more 
connected with the Sanskrit. The affinity 
of the latter to the Parsi is so great that a 
learned philologist has pronounced it to be 
one of its derivatives. The number of words 
which are identical among the different dia- 
lects of Iran and Turan, and some portion of 
the territory more eastward, goes far to show 
that at a period anterior to anything like 
connected history there must have been some 
common language, and this was probably the 
Aramaic. See India. 

KOSSAII. The Sehrai, Kossab, CImndea, 
and Sudani, are tribes of thcRajputanah desert. 
The Sehrai is the most numerous of the 
mahomedan tribes of the desert, said to be hindu 
in origin, and descendants of the ancient 
dynasty of Arore ; but whether his descent 
is derived from the dynasty of Sehris (written 
Sahir by Pottinger,) or from the Arabic word 
sahra, ‘ a desert,* of which he is the ter- 
ror, is doubtful. The Kossah or Khossa, 
&c., are bi'anches of the Sehrai, aud their 
habits are the same. They reduced their 
mode of rapine to a system, and establish- 
ed koori, or black-mail, consisting of one 
rupee and five durri of grain for every plough, 
exacted even from the hamlets of the shep- 
herds throughout the t’hul. Their bands 
were chiefly mounted on camels, though some 
were on horseback ; their arms were the 
flhail or sang, (lances of bamboo or iron,) the 
sword and shield, and but few fire-arms. 
Their depredations used to be extended a 
hundred coss around, even into Jodpoor and 
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Daodpotra, but they eschewed coming in 
contact with the Rajpoot, who says of a 
Sehrai, he is sure to be asleep when the 
battle n^karra beats Their chief abode is in 
the sou them ‘portion of the desert, and about 
Noakote, Mittie, as far as Buliarie. Many of 
them used to find service at Oodipoor, Jodpoor 
and Sooe-Bah, but they are cowardly and 
faithless.— Rajasthan, 

KOSSAK. The people of Little Kabarda, 
are said to have been a colony from Great 
Kabarda, driven thence from their natural 
possessions by the more powerful tribes. 
Circassia might, in former times, have 
provided itself in the same way. There 
are, also, numerous Tartar tribes which 
extend themselves southward over life 
lower hills and flat lands, which reach 
from the foot of the mountains to the 
Kuban ; and then possess the banks of that 
river westward, till it terminates at the Black 
Sea. It is from amongst this wild people, and 
the Kabarda people bordering on the Malka 
and Kouma rivers, that Russia formed its 
corps of Cossacks, known by the general name 
of Cossacks of the line of the Caucasus.— 
To(rs Rajasthan ; Porter^s Travels^ Vol. i, 
/>. 51. See Cossack, Kasak. 

KOSSANG, Malay. The fourth part of 
the macc. — Shnmond's Diefiottan/. 

KOSSAYIO, Ukia ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gnmsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Use- 
less except for firewood.— Ca/;/. Macdonald. 
KOSSK, IliNJ). Allium, sp. 

KOvSSKIR or Cosscir, a sea-port of the 
Red Sea, has a population of 5,000. 

KOSSI, an ancient tribe wlio occupied the 
mountainous country east of tlic Tigris. That 
country was the abode of the Scythians under 
Nimrod, and Nimrod sprung from them. — 
Bunseyi. Sec Kossaci. 

KOSSYE, a river near Kurruckpoor in 
Midnapoor. 

KOST, Arab. Costus s[)eciosus, Smith. 
KOSTI, Rus. Dice. 

KOSTI or Kusti or Custee, the sacred 
thread or cord of the Parsees. It is to this 
which Moore, in his Lalia Rookh, alludes, 
when he makes Hafiz declare hims*elf a fire- 
woi shipper ; 

“ Holil ! holj ! thy words are death !” 

The stranger cried, as wide he flung 

His mantle back, and show’d, beneath, 

The Gebr belt that round him hung. 

The Kosti is terminated by two small tails 
at each end, denoting the four seasons, three 
knots on each tail represent in the aggregate 
the twelve months of the year. The cord is 
twisted, of 72 threads, such being the number 
according to Parsee interpretation, of the 
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known kingdoms of the world at the time of 
Uusbang. It seems to be also called Kushi. 
Every Parsee lad, arriving at a certain age 
must assume it . — Baron C, A. De Bode*s 
Travels in Luristan and Arabisian^ p. 113 ; 
Siivestre de Sacy*s Memoire sur diverses 
Antiquites de la PersCy p. 1 84 ; Moores Lalla 
Rookh ; The Parsis. 

KOSTUM, also Putchuck, Tam. ? Costus 
speciosus, Putchuck. 

, KOSTUS) Greek. Aucklaiidia costus, 
Faleonar. 

KOSU, see Kyan. 

KOSUNDRA, Hind. Bauhiuia parvi- 
flora. 

KOT, Hind, A fort, hence Sabzal Kot in 
Bahawalpoor. Kot Dafadar, a cavalry non> 
commissioned native officer. Fareed Kot con- 
sists of Fareed Kot proper, and Kot-kupoorah, 
it is S. W. of Ferozpur, and borders to the 
S. £. on Puttiala. It has an area of 643 
square miles, and a population of 51,000 
souls with a revenue of Jls. 75,000. 

KOT, Hind. Aucklandia costus, also Plec- 
tranthus lugosus. 

KOTA, Nkp. Turpentine. 

KOTABOO, see Kili-katr. 

KOTADI, Tel. Terminal ia, sp. ? Tadi 
is T. bellerica, and the prefix Ko is an ancient 
Telugu word for “ great,” 

KOTA-DIMBOOLA-GASS, Singh. Co- 
vellia oppositifolia, Gaspar. 

KOTAG KERRY, on tlie Neilgherrics, is 
situate twelve miles east of Coonoor and about 
500 feet greater in elevation ; twelve miles 
due north of Metapolliam and 6,500 feet above 
sea level, or rather from the Bowany river. 
This station is much drier than either Coonoor 
or Ooty, and although not so cold as the latter, 
during the summer months, the thermometer 
never rises above 74* ; Kotogberry is then 
like an English summer, and fur more pleasant 
than Switzerland. This is also the emporium 
for all fruit on the Neilgherries. lu a sanitary 
point of view, it is the healthiest of all three. 
Invalids who cannot stand tlic cold of Ooty 
and the damp of Coonoor, fly here for comfort 
and restoration to health. The Kotagherry 
Ghaut begins about a mile and a half north 
from Metapolliam, is about twelve miles in 
length and is accessible by horse, palkee or 
“ wunchee;” but should the traveller prefer the 
Coonoor ghaut, he will have to make a detour 
of about thirty-seven miles, that is, from 
Metapolliam to Coonoor in a westerly direction 
twenty-seven miles, and from Coonoor to 
Kotagherry easterly ten miles. At Kota- 
gherry the supply of all grain is scanty and 
rather high in price, only from 4^ to 6 mea- 
sures of rice of the ordinary kind per Rupee 
and of horse gram from ten to fifteen measures ; 
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eggs and fowl ai-e cheap. MottoOf from two 
to four annas per pound. House accommoda- 
tion is scai'ce : a person on 200 or 300 rupees 
a mouth could live with the greatest comfort 
and have enough to spare at the end. The 
Budnga, Kohatar and Toda races are I'esiding 
there. See Tea, Dravidian, Kohtar, Kurumbar. 

KOTAH is built on the right bank of the 
river Chumbui. It was captured by General 
Roberts on the 30th March 1 858. The prin- 
cipality of Kotah was foimed about the begin- 
ning of the 17th century by the phief of 
Boondee, who was forced by the maharana 
of Oudeyporo to cede half his territory to 
his youuger brother. Like all the other 
Rajpoot states, Kotah had been despoiled 
by the Mahratias, , and was under obliga- 
tions, which it was too poor to fulfil, to 
pay tribute to each of the three great 
Mahratta families of Malwa, the Puar, 8in- 
dia, aud Holkar, as well as to the Peshwa. 
Kotah was then saved from absolute ruin by 
the talents of its minister, raj rana Zalim 
Sing, into whose hand maha rao Omcid Sing 
surrendered all power. In the. course of 
forty-five years he raised the Kotah state to 
be one of the rn6st powerful aud flourishing 
ii] Rajpootana. lie was one of the* first of 
the Rajpoot chiefs to co-operate with the 
Britisli government for the suppression of 
the Pindurees in 1817. Zalim Sing died in 
1824, aud hissonMndho Sing succeeded him. 
In 1828, Kishore Sing, the Maha Rao, was 
succeeded by his nephew Ram Sing. In 1 834 
disputes between Ram Sing and hiS minister 
Muddeu Sing, the son and successor of Mad- 
ho Sing, broke out. There was danger of a * 
popular rising for the expulsion of the 
minister ; and it was therefore resolved with 
the consent of the chief of Kotah to dis- 
member the state aud to create the new prin- 
cipality of Jluillawur as a separate provision 
for the descendants of Zalim Sing. Seven- 
teen pergunnahs, yielding a revenue of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, were made over to 
Muddun Sing. The Kotah contingent is now 
represented by the Deoleo Irregular Force. 
The troops which the Maha Rao is allow- 
ed to entertain are limited to 15,000 men of' 
all descriptions ; the State revenue from all 
sources is about I’lipeos 25,00,000 ; the area 
of Kotah is about 5,000 square miles ; and 
the population 433,000. The tribute pay- 
able to the British government is rupees 
1,84,720 ill addition to the two lakhs of 
rupees for the Deolee Irregular Force. The 
Maha Rao has been guaranteed the right 
of adoption. In 1817 rawut Doorjun Sing 
was guaranteed in the possession of the 
village of Seedra which had been held by 
his family in jaghiro from time immemorial, 
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and in place of a horse which tho Bawut zebe, and but one survived his wounds, 
was required annually to present to the The Kheechi of Gagrown and Ragoogurh, 
Mahn Bao, it was stipulated that he should the Deora of Sirohi, the Sonagurra of Jhalore, 
pay a yearly tribute of rupees 100. Placed tho Chohan of Sooe Bah and Sanchore, and 
in the very heart of India, Kotah was for tho Pawaitcha of Pawagurh, have all immor- 
ycars the centre, around which revolved talized themselves by the most heroic and 
the desultory armies, or ambulant govern- dovoted deeds. Most of these families yet 
ments, and its wealth could not fail to exist, brave as in the days of Pirthwiriya. 
attract the cupidity of these vagabond pow- Many chiefs of tho Chohan race abandoned 
ers. The early history of the Kara race of their faith to preserve their lands, the Eaim- 
Kotah belongs to Boondi, of which they khani, the Surwani, the Lowani, the Kurur- 
were a junior branch. The separation wani and the Baid-wana chiefly residing in 
took place when Shah Jehan was em- Shekavati, are the most conspicuous. Eoless 
peror of India, who bestowed Kotah and its than twelve petty princes thus deserted their 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second faith : which, however, is not contrary to the 
son of Rao Kuttun, for his distinguish- B^poot creed ; for even Menu says, they may 
ed gallantry in the battle of Bdorhanpoor. partwith wife to preserve their lund.EesurDaa, 
Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621, (a. d. nephew of Pirt’hwiraja, was tho first who set 
1565.) At tho early age of fourteen, he tliis example. The twenty-four Sachae of the 
displayed that daring intrepidity which gave Chohaus are the Chohan, Kara, Kheechee, 
him the title of raja, and Kotah with its Sonigurra, Deora, Pabia, Sanchora, Goelwal, 
three hundred and sixty townships (then Bhadoria, Nurblmn, Malani, Poorbea, Soora, 
the chief fief of Boondi, and yielding two Madraotcha, Sankraetcha, Bhooraetcha, 
lakhs of rent), independent of his father. Balnotcha, Tussairah, Chachairah, Kosiah, 
The conquest of this tract had been made Chundu, Nacoompa, Bhawur, and Ban- 
from tho Kotcah Bhils of the Oojin, the kut. — Po/. i,p. 96; VoL u, 

hinmixod* or aboriginal race. From these the pp. 505, 541, 542, 547; Aitcheso9i*s Trea^ 
Kajpoot*will eat, and all classes will drink ties, Engagements and Sunnuds, Vol. iv, 
water at their hands. Kotah was at that p. 7 1 . 

time but a series of hamlets, tho abode of the KOTAH, a village on a plain, on the left 
Bhil raja, being the ancient fortress of bnuk of tho Pranheetah river, twelve miles 
Ekailgurh, five coss .south of Kotah. But above its junction with the Godavery, in 
when Madhu Sing was enfeoffed by tho king, latitude 18® 51' N., and longitude 80* 2' E. 
Kotah had already attained extensive limits. Ferruginous sandstone is well-developed at the 
To the south it was bounded by Gagrown Mahadeva Iiills, in the north of the province 
and Ghatolli, then held by the Kheechi ; on of Nagpore, in the vicinity of the city itself, 
tho east; by Mangrole and Nahrgnrh, the first and at Kota on the Pranhita, in the dominions 
belonging to the Gor, the last to a Bah tore of the Nizam.— Car^er ’5 Geological Papers 
Rajpoot, who had apostatized to save his on Western India, p, 303. 
land, and was now a nawab ; to the north, it KOTAJ, Hind. Celastrus paniculata. 
extended as far as Sooltanpore, on the Chum- KOTAMALLI KIRE, Tam. Greens of 
bul, across which was the small domain of Coriundrura sativum, Linn. 

Nandta. In this space were contained three KOTA MARAM, Tam. A tree of Tinnc- 
hundred and sixty townships, and a rich velly, wood of a brown colour ; specific 
soil fertilized by numerous large streams, gravity ()’723, used for building in general. — 
Tho soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, Colonel Frith. 

resembling the best parts of lower Malwa. KOTAM BARK U, Singh. Coriauder seed. 
Each plough or team is equal to the culture KOT AN, Egypt. Gos.sypiura indicurn, Lawt. 

of one hundred bheega ; coiisequently 4,000 KO'fAN, tho people speak Turki. Sec 

ploughs will cultivate 400,000 during each Kara-Koram, Ladak. 
harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 KOTAR, a weight of 1 5^ Ihn.^Simmonds 
En<rlish acres. The soil is deemed poor which Diet. 

does not yield seven to ten maunds of wheat KOTAR, a tribe of the Neilgherries which 
per bheega, and five to seven of millet and In- ranks next to the Toda in priority of occupa- 
dian corn. The Chohan Rajpoot sent forth lion of tho hills. They have no caste, and as 
twenty-four branches, of whom the mostcelc- a body, are the most industrious of the hill 
brated arc tlie families of Boondi and Kotah, in tribes, giving much of their time and attention 
the divisions termed Ilaravati. They have well to agriculture and handicraft, &c. When not 
maintained the Chohan roputation for valour, required at agricultural operations they employ 
Six brothers fought in one field, in sup- themselves as carpenters, smiths, basket- 
port of Shah. Jehan again?! his son Aui ung- makers, in making and repairing their ploughs, 
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biJI-hookfi, hoes, &c. They also employ them- 
selves as curriei’s, aud aro highly esteemed iu 
the plains for the excellent leathei* they 
make. They perform all the menial offices 
required by the Toda and Badaga, supplying 
them with barbers, washermen, &c. They 
acknowledge the Toda as lords of the soil, and 
accordingly pay the tribute demanded by 
them as “ Goodoo,” At the same time they 
exact from each hamlet of the Badaga within 
a certain distance of their own village, certain 
annual Fees, which they receive in kind for 
services rendered as handicraftsmen, &c., in 
addition to that of ceremonial or festive 
occasions for menial services performed. As 
cultivators of the soil, they only produce as 
mftch as will satisfy their own requirements, 
and any surplus they may obtain is bartered 
for iron and other produce of the plains. In 
coiitirmatioii of their having followed the 
Toda as settlers on these hills, they hold the 
best lands, and have the privilege of selecting 
the best whenever they wish to extend their 
holdings. They are well-mad« and of toler- 
able height, rather good-featured and light- 
skinned, having a copper colour, aud some of 
them arc the fairest-skinned among the hill 
tribes. They have well-formed heads, covered 
with long black hair, grown long and let 
loose, or tied up careiessly at the back of tlie 
head. An average of 2o men gives, the 
following measurements, &q. : — 


Affc, 27*68 years. 

Height, 62*61 inolics. 
Circumference of head, 
20 - 9 :). 

Neck, 11 ‘05. 

Chest, 30-68. 

Arms, 8*76. 

Thighs, liV52. 


Length of arms, 80. 
Hands, 7, 

Hreadfh of hands, 3*25. 
Length of feet 10. 

Ilrcadth of feet, .3*50 
I inches. 

Weiglit, (avoirdupois) 
1 105-20 lbs. 


They have a slightly elongated face with 
sharply defined features ; the forehead narrow 
but prominent, and occasionally protuberant ; 
ears, flat and lying close to tlie skull. The 
growth of the hair from the verge of scalp to 
eyebrows, 2^ inches distant ; eyes, dark- 
brown, of moderate size and deep set, varying 
in colour from Nos. 1 to 5, iu Paul Brocas’ 
tables, eyebrows, dark and busby, with a 
tendency to approach, frequently united to 
each other ; nose, as a I’ulc, smaller and more 
sharply defined than iu the Toda ; ridged and 
slightly rounded, and pointed at tho extremity, 
two inches in length ; nlac of nostrils expanded, 
measuring 1:J inches in breadth ; mouth of 
moderate size and well-formed ; teeth, well- 
grown and regular lips, of fair size and 
well-compressed ; chin, well-set and small. 
Altogether they may be pronounced tolerably 
good-looking, aud the general aspect of tlie 
countenance indicating energy and decision. 
The women are of moderate height, of fair 
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build of body, and not nearly bo good-looking 
as the men. An average of *Jt5 women givea 
the following results 


Age, 32*44 years. 
Circumference of bead, 
20-86 inches. 

Height, 67-98. 
Circumference of neck, 
10-70. 

Chest, 29*30. 

Anns, 8*‘20. 

Thighs, 14*63. 


Lengtli of arms, 26*62. 
Length of hands, 6*60. 
Breadth of hands, 8. 
Ungth of legs, 85. 

Length of feet, 9*26. 
Breadth of feet, *2*26. 
Weight, (avoirdupois) 
96*24 lbs. 


Most of them have prominent foreheads, 
with more of a snub nose, and a somewhat 
vacant expression about their features. They 
are rather tiinid when approached, frequent- 
ly running into their huts and shutting 
themselves up. Tliey seem to enjoy robust 
health, and have large families. Their arms 
are tattooed, having nine streaks, with four 
dots on each arm and four circular marks on 
each forearm. The women assist the men 
at their work in tho fields, and make baskets, 
chatties and pots, &c. There are some seven 
villages altogether : six of these are located 
on the hills, aud the seventh is at Goodaloor. 
They form large communities, each village 
containing from 30 to 60 or more huts, of 
tolerable size, built of mini walls, and cover- 
ed with tho usual thatch grass, somewhat 
after the style of native huts in the plains ; but 
iu some villages tho arrangement of tho dwell- 
ings is far from neat. The floors are well- 
raised from 2 to 3 feet above the soil, with 
eaves or a short verandah in front, and a pial 
or scat on either side of tho door, under the 
eaves, on wliich the people squat themselves 
when idle. The doors of their huts, mea- 
sures 46 by 26 inches. The station of Ko- 
tagherry takes its name from the Kotar vil- 
lages in its vicinity. The Kotar, as a body, 
arc dirty. All the dead cattle aud carrion in 
tho vicinity, of every kind, find acceptance 
among them as food. Tho whole Kotar popu- 
lation of tho seven villages is supposed ta 
count a little above a thousand souls. Some 
rude image of wood or stone, a rock or tree 
iu a secluded locality, form their objects of 
worship, and to these sacrificial offerings 
aro made ; hut tho recognized place of wor- 
ship at each village consists of a large square 
piece of ground, walled round with loose* 
stones, three feet high, and containing in its 
centre two pent-shaped sheds of thatch open 
before and iMjhind, and on tho posts that sup- 
port them some rude circles and other figures 
are drawn. No imago of any sort is visible 
here, and these buildings, which aro a little 
apart, are supposed to be dedicated to Siva 
and his wife. They have crude and indis- 
tinct idca.s of these deities. They hold an 
annual feast in honor of their gods, which 
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comprieeB a continuous course of debauchery 
aud licentiousness, extending over two or 
three days. On these occasions they clothe 
and ornament themselves in their ^st, and 
make as grand a show as they can, and to 
witness which the other tribes are invited. 
Perhaps this is the only occasion, if at all,, 
that they have recourse to water for the pur- 
poses of ablution. Much indecent dancing 
takes place on these occasions between the 
men and women, and frequently the spirit of 
their deity is supposed to descend on some 
of them, when their frantic deeds seem to 
form but a branch of demonology. Their 
raaiTiage rite is simple, and has much in 
conformity with that of the Pariah of the 
plains. As a rule, they marry and live with 
one wife, aud have a number of children. 
The Kotar possess a small breed of cows, 
but have no buffaloes. It is believed that 
the Toda will object to their having buffaloes 
on account of their uncleanly' habits ; conse- 
quently they make no effort to procure them. 
They never, as a rule, milk their cattle, but 
leave it all to the calves. 

The Kotar keep up an annual feast in 
memory of their dead, when a few cattle are 
slain on a rude kitid of altar constructed for 
the purpose, on it a portion of the flesh 
of the animal is laid, with a little of each of 
the different kinds of grain they cultivate, 
and all is consumed as a burnt offering to their 
gods, in memory of their dead relatives and 
friends. During this ceremony, the young 
men and maidens dance around the altar to- 
gether. Whilst the younger members are thus 
engaged, the elders busy themselves in pre- 
paring a grand repast for their friends, whom 
they invite from the adjacent villages on the 
occasion of this annual festival. More cattle 
are now slain, aud the flesh mixed with 
small portions of every kind of grain grown 
in their fields ; a great fire is raised, and the 
scene becomes one of confused riot and 
mirth, with blowing of the kollera horn, 
mingled with yells and shrieks and beating 
of tom-toms, the confusion continuing from 
morning till night. 

The Kotar language is a very old and rude 
dialect of Canarese, having the same Tamil 
roots, but differently pronounced, without 
the guttural or pectoral expression of the 
Toda. They are believed to be descended 
from some of the low caste tribes of the 
plains, who, in former times sought refuge on 
these hills from persecution practised on them 
by the invaders of India, they were the first 
among fhe other tribes who followed the 
Toda. They are not held in much estima- 
tion by the other hill tribes or European 
colonists, ip consequence of their partiality 
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to carrion, in which respect they resemble 
the Pariah of the plains, who eat not only 
animals killed for food, but also such as die 
naturally. Oxen aud buffaloes which perish 
from old age or disease belong to them of 
right, and they can*y home aud greedily 
devour the tainted carrion which they find 
on the highways and on the fields. In cases 
of sickness they make use of such roots aud 
herbs as their old women commend. The 
sick are carefully attended to ; but in some 
of the villages, as Kotagherry and Goodaloor, 
they resort largely to European medical 
ti*eatmeut. 

The Kotar are industrious, aud possess 'an 
extensive knowledge of handicraft. Kude as 
their work may be, there is scarcely a useful 
implement connected with the mechanical 
arts, trade, agriculture, or husbandry, that 
they are not conversant with ; and had they 
only received the encouragement and patron- 
age bestowed by Europeaus on the nomade 
Toda, they might have advanced in the 
several arts they practise and might have 
got rid of some of their filthy habits. 

Like the Pariah of the plains, the Kotar 
are addicted to drinking, and, in the absence 
of liquor, resort to opium-eating. There can 
he no doubt, that, like the Toda, those people 
also belong to the great^Dravidian family who 
were driven to these mountain tops by con- 
quest and persecution. 

Every Kotar village has belonging to it a 
circle of Budaga hamlets or villages, from 
which they claim at periodical seasons the 
payment in kind of certain fees or dues ; and 
for which they in return furnish the Budaga 
with, or rather make for them (the latter 
supplying the material), their implements of 
woodcraft and husbandry. These fees are 
generally pai«l in a certain quantity of what- 
ever grain the Budaga has cultivated, for 
each plough of land, besides incidental dues 
on marriages, &c. The Kotar always attend 
the funerals and obsequies of tlie Toda, &c,, 
receive from them the carcases of the buffa- 
loes that are offered in sacrifice, allowing 
from a half to a quarter of a rupee for some ; 
aud others they receive in return for (he 
assistance they afford on these occasions or 
for services which may have been performed 
for the family of the deceased. If they can- 
not supply themselves with flesh by any of 
these means, they kill some of their own 
herd, or purchase for that purpose from the 
other tribes. The Kotar burn their dead, 
collect the bones on the following day, and 
bury them in a hole, marking the spot where 
they have done so. This they do in order to 
the performance of the obsequies. On the 
night of the first Monday after the first new 
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moon in the month of March, all the friends 
of the deceased assemble, and preceded by 
music, go to the place of burning.— 
Dubois ; Darkness* Neil ffherrif Hillsy p. 31 ; 
Dr, Shortly in Frqceedings of Madras 
Government, 

KOTAUR, or Kottara, the Kottiara of the 
Greeks, the printdpal town in south Travan- 
cora, and uow, as then, distinguished for its 
commerce. 

KOT-AVERE, Tam. Cyaraopsis psora- 
loides, DC, 

KO*T£OU, or adoration, as the Chinese 
word expresses it, consists in nine solemn 
prostrations of the body, the forehead strik- 
ing the floor each time. It is difficult to 
iiflagine an exterior mark of more profound 
humility and submission, or which implies a 
more intimate consciousness of the omnipo- 
tence of that being towards whom it is made. 
— Macartneys Embassy, Pol, ii, p. 129. 

KOTEREE, or Kotesiree, a river near 
Sanganeer in Oodoypoor. 

KO-THAH-BYU, see India. 

KOTHEELA, Hind. Tragacanth. 

KOTHI, Beng-, Karn., Hind. A spaci- 
ous house, a banking office, a mercantile firm. 

KOTHI, Tkl. Ape. 

KOTHMEER, the coriander plant. 

KOT-WAL, a mahurrum fuqeer. 

KOTHUL, see Khyber, Kohtul. 

KOTHUR, see Kotar, Korambar. 

KOTIGA or Kotignr, Karn, A .stone- 
cutter. 

KOTI GORH, or Chiri koti goru, Tkl. 
Petrolobium lacernn.s, 11. Br. Lit. “ monkey’s 
nail.” 

KOTIKA, Tel. Nympboea edulis, DC. 

KOTI-KALANOfU, Tam. Aponogeton 
monostachyon, WUhle. 

KOTI LA, Hind. A tribe in Guzerat. 

KOTILA, see Koliistan. 

KOTIMIRI also Dhaniyalu. Tkl. Cori- 
andrum sativum, Linn. Coriander seed. 

KOTIKI, or Bapana inushti, Tee, Ola 
scandens, B. 

KOTI VANNE KRANUGA, Tel. 
a species of Guilandiua or Mucuna. The word 
means “ monkey-coloui'cd Pongamia.” The 
Sans. syn. Markati, W., 645, has reference 
in its primary sense to the same animal, but 
also signifies “ a var, of grey Bouduc” and 
a Mucuna.” 

KOT KANGRA, a fortress in the east of 
the Panjab, surrounded by the river Beas on 
three sides. See Kangra. 

EOT-KARVA, Maleal. Cinnamomum 
iners, Rein, 

KOTLI, Hind. A coal locality in Jammu 
territory. 

KOTMAALE, in Ceylon, near Rambodde, 
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; on the road to Nawera Elia, is a lovely val- 
I ley, through which meanders a flowing stream. 

I The natives believe that whatever woman 
bathes in this river, within three months after 
she becomes a wife, will be blessed with a 
numerous, beautiful aud fortunate family. 

KOTOO, — Michelia champaca. 

KOTRI, iu Sind, a town opposite the city 
of Hyderabad, Bumes. 

KOTSJELLITI PULLU, Maleal. Xyris 
indica, Linn, 

KOTTAGAB, Karn. A division of the 
Hallayar or servile tribe. 

KOTTAN ELLE,Tam. Leaves. Cassyta 
filiformis, Linn,, Boxb., Bheede, 

KOTTAM, Maleal, Tam. Pogostemon 
patchouli, Pellet. 

KOTTAMALLI, Tam., Tkl. Corian- 
drum sativum. Coriander seed. 

KOTTAMBA, Sinqh. Amygdalus com- 
munis. Almond. 

I KOTTAN ELE, Tam. Leaves of Cas- 
syta filiformis. 

KOTTANJI KARANDEI, Tam. Sphse- 
ranthus iudicus, Burm, 

KOTTARA, see Kotaur. 

KOTTA.VERI KAI, Tam. Dolichos 
fabaefonnis. 

KOTTE-WOKAL, Karn. An agricuL 
tnral tribe of a lower caste than pure sndras. 

KOTTIKA or Gotti-gadda and Namma 
dumpa, Spathium cliineD.«»e, Lour. Aponoge- 
ton monostacliyon, B. 

KOTTI KILANGU, Tam. Apouogotoii 
inonostachyou . 

KOTTIMBIRI, Can. Coriander seed. 

KOTTI NAGAM ARAM, Tam. Eugenia 
jambolana, Lam., Boxb. 

KOTU, Hind. Fagopyrum esculentum. 

KOTU of Sind, Gandibuti of Boas. 

KOTULPUR, a town in the Burdwan dis- 
trict of Bengal. 

I KOTWAL, Hind, A military superinteu- 
t dent of police. Kotwali — his office. 

KOTTANG-KARUNDEJ, Tam. Sph®- 
ranthus hirtus. 

KOU, an ancient Chinese measure about 
17^ gallons.— won Dictionary. 

KOUBADIAN, a town on the N. bank of 
the Oxus, producing good silk. See Baljawar. 

KOU-CHU, Chin. The Chinese obtain 
from a tree, which they call Kouchu, a fluid 
resembling milk, which tliey use in gilding 
I with leaf-gold ; this liquid is smeared over the 
I surface of the article to be gilded, in the 
several forms which the device is intended to 
represent ; the leaf-gold is then applied, which 
immediately becomes fiimly cemented. 

KOUEN -LUN . The great mountain chain 
which separates the Indus and its tributarlM 
from the Yai’kand plain, is continued to the 
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westward^ uu Jer the name of the Hindu Kush. 
This ciiain, wliich lias ft westerly direction 
witfi some southing, separates the basin of the 
Ox us on the north from that of the Kabul 
river, a tributary of the Indus, and from the 
IfelmaiKl, a river which runs towards the 
south-west, and is lost in the desert of Sehis- 
tan, not reaching the sea. The elevation of 
the chain dirainislics rapidly to the westward, 
hilt few accurate determinations of its height 
are known. The Kalu pass, near Bamian, is 
12,t500 feet, and the peak of Koh-i-Baba, 
which rises close to it, is 17,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The Erak or Irak pass 
is 1 2,900 feet. From the neighbourhood of 
the peak of Koh-i-Baba a meridional chain 
runs nearly due south to the Indian ocean, 
forming the water-shed between the Indus on 
the east and the Ilelmand on the west. The 
axis of this chain passes close to Ghazni, 
elevated 7,726 feet ; and to Quetta, 5,540 
feet. It lies probably to the westward of 
Kelftt, but our maps arc not sufficiently 
accurate to make its course in that directon 
obvious. At its point of origin this chain is 
more than 13,000 feet in height: where it is 
called the Safcd-Koli, or White iMountain, it 
is 14,000. Near Ghazni it is from 9,000 to 
10,000 feet high ; and near Quetta its eleva- 
tion is nearly ns great, for the peak of (3iah’l 
Tan rises to 10,500 feet. Its eastern rami- 
fications are high ridges which dip abruptly 
into the valley of the Indus ; one peak, near 
Dera Ismael Khan, called Takht-i-Suliman, 
attains a height of 1 1,000 feet, and the range 
south of the Kabul river rises still higher. 

The Bulut Tagh, according to Captain II. 
Strachey, is that part of the Kouenlun chain, 
which is oast of Smnaveand and south of 
Khokand. Bulut-Tagh means the cloud 
mountain, but the Koucn-lun chain is also 
called the Belur Tagh which, according to 
Cunningham, issynouimous with Balti moun- 
tains : other names for the chain are Mus- 
tagh, Karakoram, Hindu-Kush, and Tsung- 
lung or Onion Mountains from the prevalence 
on it of a species of Allium. It is the Tiau 
shang or celestial mountain of the Chinese. 
Its continuation forms the Pamir range, west 
of Yarkand. The Kouenlun chain is not less 
elevated than the Himalaya, and is covered 
throughout a great part of its length with 
perpetual snow. Its axis has not been crossed 
by any traveller, but has been reached by Dr. 
Thomson who visited the Korakoram pass, 
elevated 18,300 feet. In Western Tibet, the 
axis of the chain is in general distant about 1 50 
miles from the Himalaya, and the country 
between the two consists of a complication of 
ranges of lofty and rugged mountains sepamted 
from one another by stoncy Talleys, which at 
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the higher parts of the courses of the rivers 
expand at intervals into alluvial plains. The 
vast climatic change which took place in the 
northern countries is attributed in the Bible 
to the action of water. In the other, the 
sudden freeziug up of rivers is the cause 
assigned. Both may have resulted from the 
same cause, the upheaving of the land by 
volcanic action, elevating portions and depross* 
ing into basins, such as the Caspian sea. 
Ten months of winter is now the climate of 
western Thibet, Pamer and Belur, at the 
present day, and corresponds with that of 
the Altai country, and the district east of the 
Kuenlun, the Paradise of the Chinese. The 
country at the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxarte?, therefore, is supposed to be flie 
most eastern and ino.st northern point whence 
the Aryans came. Wherever the Indians may 
have lixeil the IJttarukuni, the dwelling 
place of their northern ancestors, we cannot 
venture to place the primeval seats of the 
Arians anywhere but on the slopes of the 
Belur Tagh, in the highland of Pamer, 
between the 40* and 37* of north latitude, ami 
86* and 90* of longiliidc. On this western 
slope of the Belur Tag and the Mustagh (the 
Tiau- Shang or Celestial Mountain of the 
Chinese) the TIaro-berezaiti (Albordsh) is 
likewise to be looked for, whicli is invoked in 
the Zendavista, as the principal mountain 
and the primeval source of the waters. At 
the present day, the old indigenous inhabi- 
tants of that district, and generally those of 
Khusgar, Yarkand, Khoten, Turfan, and the 
adjacent highlands, arc Tajik who speak 
Persian, and who are all agriculturists. Tho 
Turkoman occupants either came after them 
and settled at a later period, or else they are 
aborigines whom the Ariaiis found there, but 
its slopes are the primeval land of the 
ArmiH.— Hooker^' Thomson’s Flora hidica ; 
Ch. Bunsen, iii, 460. See Arian, Cush, 
Kaffir. 

KCUK, Bbnq. Stcmless date tree, Phoenix 
acaulis. 

KOUK-KO, Buhm. A Tavoy wood, em- 
ployed fur bottoms of boats. 

KOU-KOU ? also K’u-shih-pa-tau, Chin, 
Is the St. Ignatius bean, the seeds of Strych- 
j U0.S sancti Ignatii, the Ignatia amara of somo* 
authors. It enjoys a high reputation in the 
Chinese Materia Medica. It is bitter, and 
believed to be a good vermifuge, but is 
dangerous from the quantity of strychnine 
it contains.-— Dr. Smith’s Chinese Materia 
Medica, p. 116; Simmond^s Diet. 

KOU-KOUO, a plant originally from the 
Philippine Islands ; its fruits are of an ashy 
brown colour, extremely hard and bitter : by 
steeping it in cold water, it then forms an 
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ezeellent application for wounds and con tu- 
sioos^ and the water, taken inwaixlljr, cools 
the blood and allays inflammation. This 
fkuit plays an important part in Chinese 
medicine, and is sold by all druggists ; it is 
also used, with great success, to treat the 
internal maladies of oxen and horses. This 
is perhaps the seed Lusung-kwo, fl'ora a 
species of pine. — Smith's Chin, Mat Med , ; 
Hue's Eeeoliections of Journey^ p. 97. 

KOULACHARI, Sans. From kula, a 
race, and char, to act. 

KOULKA, a little river leading into the 
Baikal lake. In the mountains at its source. 
Lapis lazuli is found. — Atkinson. 

KOULMIDVI, also Koulmidrie, Sinqii. 
Cldamander wood. 

KOUMA, see Kabarda. , 

KOUMOODEE, Sans. Brightness, from 
koomooda, a species of nymphasa. I 

KOUMI, Ar., Pbrs., Hind. A tribe, a 
race. 

KOUNG-KOUAN, CrriN. Communal 
palaces, arc, in China, found from stage to stage 
ail along the road, and reserved for the use 
of the great mandarins, when travelling on 
public service. Ordinary travellers are rigid- 
ly excluded from thorn. A Chinese family 
has the oflico of maintaining each of them in 
good order, and of making the necessary 
arrangements when a mandarin is about to 
occupy it The oxpen.ses are paid by the 
Governor of the town, and he appoints the 
domestics for the service of the palace. The 
Koung-Kounu of the province of Sse-tchouen 
are particularly renowned for their magnifi- 
cence, and they were completely renewed 
under the administration of Ki-chan, who was 
governor of the province for several years. — 
//«c, Chinese EmpirCy Vol. i, p, 23. 

KOUNG MOO, Burm. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 5 cubits, maximum length 30 feet. 
Scarce, but found near Moulmein, Tavoy 
and Mergui, on the sea coast and on the 
banks of rivers, * When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is not a good wood, being perish- 
able and liable to rot readily.— Cap/. Dance, 

KOUNG-TOUNG, see India. 

KOUNLA, Hind. Citrus aurantium. 

KOUREN. The principal Lama Serai of 
all Mongolia is that of the Great I^ouren 
(Oorga Kooren, of Timkouski). It is situated 
in the country of the Kaikas, on the banks 
of the Toula river, and stands on the edge of 
the great 'forest that stretches northwards 
into Siberia. To the south, lies the desert 
of a month's journey. It stands, however, 
in a pleasant valley, amid mountains near the 
source of the Toula, which river falls into 
the great Baikal lake. There are 80,000 
Lama, under several heads, at Oorga, their 
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chief is the Geesoo Tamha, a regenerated 
Boodh of great sanctity. There baa, of course, 
risen a large city and mart of commerce in 
immediate vicinity of the convent, and it 
is the head-quarters of Mongolia, having been 
the capital of the princes of the fkmU^ of 
Jungeez Khan, before their conquest of Chinn. 
Tea bricks are here the measures of value, an 
ounce of silver representing five tea-bricki. 

KOUPOOEE, occupy the hills between 
Cachar and the valley of Munnipore, in their 
whole breadth, a direct distance of about forty 
miles ; and from .25“ north latitude, they 
formerly extended over nearly an equal distance 
to the south. The whole of this tract was 
formerly thickly«tudded with villages, some of 
them of considerable si 2 e,andSongboo tradition 
gives, as the place of their origin, the moun- 
tain towards the south of the valley named 
Thungching. They comprise two tribes, the 
Songboo and Pooeer-on. They and all the 
other races of hill people congregate in com* 

I inanities, composed usually of families con- 
; nected with one another by blood-ties. The 
superior elevations being the most healthy ; 
their villages are usually to be found in them. 
Before the subjugation of the Songboo to 
Munnipore, almost every village was at war 
with its neighbour. On their subjugation this 
warfare was put a stop to, but the remem- 
brance of their feuds remains and they would 
break out afresh to-morrow were the res- 
training hand of Munnipore withdrawn. But 
though Munnipore has been able to exert so 
mubh influence amongst the Koupooee as to 
prevent feuds being openly carried on, a state 
of active feud appears to be the one natural to 
all the tribes from Cape Negrais to as far north 
as we have any knowledge. The Koupooee are 
much attached to their villages, which are per- 
manent. The village and its immediate pre- 
cincts form their grave-yard, and when, for a 
time, from whatever cause, they have been 
obliged to desert their village, they more often 
express their wish to return to it as being the 
grave of their ancestors than to it as being 
their own birth place. Their attachment then 
to their village is created quite as much by 
its holding the tombs of their ancestors as by 
its being the place of their birth. The moun- 
tain land around the Koupooee village, within 
certain flxed bonds, is usually the proper^ 
of the village. This they cultivate with rice in 
elevations suited to it, and with othef crops 
in situations unfitted for that species of grain. 
The spot cultivated this year, is not again 
cultivated for the next ten yean ; it having 
been found that tiiat space of time is reqnired 
for the formation of a cultivable soil by the 
decay of the. vegetable matter that anin 
springs upon it. Every village has wee 
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hereditary officers, namely, Kool-lak*pa, Loop- through the hills to north and south Cachar. 
lak-pa and Lumpoo, and officers besides these Thus they broke into distinct tribes. Although 
are elected. If the hereditary chief or Kool- occupants of the hills to the southvof the 
lak-pa be a man of wealth, he will be also a valley of Munuipore their traditions do not 
man of influence. The Koupooee are sub- give the southern hills as the place of their 
divided into families Koomul, Looang, Angom origin, but rather lead them to the belief that 
and Ning-thau-ja. A member of any of these it was in the north. The salique law rigor- 
families may marry a member of any other, ously prevails amongst the Khongjai, but the 
but iutermarriage of members of the same influence of woman is great amongst them.-— 
family is strictly prohibited. Though not Frinsep*$ Tibety Tartary and Mongolia, p, 
attended to with the same strictness, this pro- 46 ; McCulloch's Records, G, L F. D., pp, 
hibition, in regard to man*iage, and this 42-59. 

distinction of families under the same desig- KOUSHAN, a pass in the Hindoo-Koosh. 
nations, exists amongst the Munnipore race. It is the most frequented east of Bamean, in 
All the hill people are dirty, but amongst let. 35* 37', long. 68* 55*. It has three 
them the Koupooee is comparatively clean, enti’ances, leads over the principal shoulder of 
he frequently bathes, though he does not the Hindoo-Koosh peak, is impassable for 
devote much time to the purification of his wheeled carriages, about 40 miles long, nar- 
skin. He is omniverous, and of course with- row, and its crest is ld,000 feet above the 
out prejudices of caste, but one species of sea. The road rocky, uneven, descent is 200 
food he never touches; milk, to him is an abo- feet per mile. Three entrances, 
mination. In appearance, manners and cus- KOUTCHE. This town contains between 
toms there is no essential difference between 5,000 and 6,000 inhabitants, besides the 
the two divisions of the Koupooee, the Chinese garrison. To the north of the place 
Songboo and Pooeer-on, but though so much is the Moussoor-Daban (or pass) on the route 
alike in these respects, between their languages to Kulja, and the great volcano Pe-shan is on 
there is so great a difference, that when they the east. Iron and copper are abundant in this 
wish to communicate with one another they region, and the latter mineral is worked, 
have to resort to the language of Munnipore. Sulphur and saltpetre are also found, an<> 
The Pooeer-on do not appear at any time to chloride of ammonium. Some fine specimens 
have been numerous, and they are at present of this were obtained in a large cavern near 
confined to a few villages situated in the the Moussoor-Daban. To the south of Kout- 
north-eastern corner of the space before indi- che a considerable quantity of rhubarb is 
cated as the region of the Koupooee tribe. produced, it is taken by the caravans to Mai- 
Quoireng , — Next to these is the Queir- ma-tchin on the Siberian frontier . — The 
eing tribe, having a language distinct from Upper and Lower Amoor, pp, 
those of the Songboo and Pooeer-on, but with KOUTA, Mahr. Feronia clephantum. 
a great similarity in all other respects. They KOUTI, Mahu. Hydnocarpus inebrians. 

inhabit all the hills north of' the Koupooee, KOU-TOUK-TON, in Mongol and Gous- 

between the high range that skirts the valley see (Geesoo) in Tibetan, M. Timkowski says, 
of Munnipore and the Burak, as far as the is the name of the highest class of tlie priests 
Angamee tribe, from whose aggression they, of Buddha ; the one resident at Oorga is 
have suffered much. From these aggressions called by the Mongols, Gheghen Koutoukton. 
and their own feuds, they have much docreas- The Oorga high priest seems also to be 
ed in number, but are still a very considerable called Geeso-Tamba, a re-generated Budd’ha 
tribe, possessed of much energy which deve- of great sanctity. There are 30,000 Lamas 
lopes itself in trade with the Angamee and under several heads at Oorga.— Prinwp’s 
the British frontier district, Tibet, Tartary and Mongolia, p, 51. See 

Tho Khong-jai or Ku^ki, until lately, occu- Kouren, Koutoukton, Lama, 
pied the hills to the south of the Koupooee ; KOUTOOKA-SARVASWA, Sans. From 
whilst in this position, little or nothing of koutodka, play, and sarvaswa, a person’s all. 
them was known, but they caused fear from KOUYUNJIK, so called by the Turks, 
their vicinity. South of them lay the Pol, and Armushiah by the Arabs, are mounds 
Spote, Taute, Loosoi, and other tribes, better long believed to be the remains of Nineveh, 
armed than ^ey were, and of the same gens These ruins include the great mounds of 
as themselves, but at feud with them. By Kouyunjik and Nabbi Yunus. But Mr. 
these they were driven from their native Layard ^found amongst the rubbish only a 
hills, the task being rendered easier by the few fragments of pottery. — Layard^s Nineveh, 
internal animosities of the Khongjai them- VoL i, p, 4. 

selves, and the Khong-jai are now scattered KOUZ-KOUZ, African ? Holcus spica- 
around the valley of Munnipore, and thence tus. 
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KOWA DOL 


toWRA. 

KOVA, Tax. Kovel, Malbal. Coccinia fionre ancient Bnddhist temples built into 
indiea, ^ d. them* The caves of Barabur difibr from all 

KOVIDARA ? Bauhinia variegata. other works of the kind known to us. These 
KOVIL, Maleal. a Ksbatriya, also a caves or chambers are, with one exception, 
class of the Nair race. entirely devoid of sculpture or ornament of 

KOVIL, Tax. Acacia frondosa. any kind. They are in all sem in number ; 

KOVILE CHETTU, Tel. Ixora undu- four in one hill, three in another, but the 
lata, R., i, 886. ; J^.jr A. 1310 ; Ic, 708. name “ Satgurba,” commonly understood to 
KOVLAB, a river in Kampteo. mean “seven chambers” is applied to two only. 

KOVVILI PUVVU, Tel. A wild creeper. KOWAB, Hind. Sida cordifolia. 

KOVVAI ; Kovai, Tam. Coccinia indiea. KOWAREE, a river in Gwalior. 

KOWA, Hind, A crow, also Garcinia cowa. KOWA-TIIETI, Hind, Clitoria ternatea, 
KOWA DOL. The hills called Burabur, Linn, ; Roxb. \ W, ^ A, 
are isolated rocks of sienitic granite rising KOWDAN, Fees. Bustard, 

abruptly from the plain about 16 miles north KOWE, Sunda. Batan. 

of the city of Gy ah, by the left bank of the KOWEET, of Bombay, Achras sapota, 

Phulgo or Mahanudda ; the cluster is remark- Willd. Diospyros sapota. 
able for its picturesque appearance, and for KOWEIT, a compact town of about 16,000 
the noble masses of rock piled, as it were, inhabitants, built ou a promontoiy of loose 
one above another, with hardly any soil, sand-stone covered with sand, vessels of 60 
consequently little vegetation, and rising to or 60 tons bear the produce of countries at the 
vai’ious heights, from 100 to 800 or 400 feet, northern end of tlio Persian gulf fVom Bizea, 
Although Burabur is that by which the Dillum) Ghonawah, Bunder Reegb, and the 
cluster is commonly known, each hill has a smaller seapojrt towns round to Koweit, for 
name of its own. The highest being called trans-shipment to bugalows, for convey* 
“ Burabur,” also “ Sidheswur,” from a temple anco to Bombay. In Sie same way goods 
to Mahadeva that once crowned its heights, from India are brought here in large buga- 
The next in height is the “ Kowa Dol,” which lows and disti'ibuted amongst smaller ones 
is detached from the rest by near a mile to for conveyance to those smaller ports. Teak 
the south-west. A third is called “ Hag-ar- is imported and used for ship-building, and a 
juni,” and is the easternmost of the great large number of horses, the best exported 
cluster. A fourth, and the smallest, called from Arabia, are sent from Koweit to Bom- 
“ Durhawut,*’ is at the northern extremity ; bay. The Bedouin inhabitants of the desert- 
others also have names, but the above alone are allowed to enter Koweit, on depositing 
contain objects of notice. The Kowa Dol is their arms at the gate ; and it was a custom 
an almost entirely bare rock having nearly to feed, not only all who enter, but the poor 
a perpendicular scarp on its northern face, of the place besides. The Bedouin assemblo 
and sloping at an angle of 46”, moro or less, daily in a place outside the gate, and with 
on the opposite or southern .side : cast and them there is a good sprinkling of the Slubba. 
west, it is disjointed and inaccessible ; huge The Arabs generally come mounted on 
* stratified masses are piled one over the other, camels, bringing ghee and truffles with don- 
decreasing in length at each end, the whole keys bearing brushwood and camel’s dung, 
is surmounted by single blocks like pillars ; Sometimes when hard up, the Arab will 
the centre one of which towers above the bring in bis horse for sole, but good ones are 
rest and is conical. It is said that formerly seldom got in that way. 
there was a huge block balanced on the KO^^I MATCHI, Dux. Pleuronectus 

top of this cone, which from its being solea. The sole-fish, 

moved by birds alighting on it, obtained KOW-MOO, Bdbm. At least two species 

the name of “ Kowa Dol**, or crow-moved, of this tree are found, one having a broad 

or the crow-swing ; about the middle of leaf, and the other narrow. Both are veiy 
the eighteenth century, this rocking stone large. Canoes of the largest size are made 
fell down, to where it may still be seen, of them, and considered nearly as good u 
This hill seems to have been suiTounded by those made of teak. — Malcolm, Vol. ^ p, 
a large town ; there is an artificial mound 191. See Awrah, Burmese Guava, Psidtum 
continuous round the north and east faces, pomiferum. 

filled with broken pottery, bricks and blocks KOWNI, Maleal. Abrus precatorius, A. 

of hewn stone ; there are two names given, KOWN-UL, the two outsides of the house 

“ Sarain” and “Summunpoor on the por- on either side of the dqor, so called, 
tion called by the latter name there is an KOWBA, a largo shell ; Kowree, a small 
extensive mahomedan cemetery ; there are one. Kowra-kowree, by fuqeers, meant for ^ 
none but paltry monuments with fragments of money. Kowra-Kowri Ginna, or Kowra* 
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kraaK 

kowri ka hisab Jena, a minute counting or the principles on which it is constructed, 

reckoning. Vacant spaces are left for two elephants to 

KOWBU, also Kilimi, Bus. Carpets. stand at each corner, which it is under* 

KOWTA, Mahb. Feronia elephantum, stood will rush forward towards the en- 

Corr., A, trance, tho moment the elephants enter 

KOWTEE, Mahr. Hydnocaipus inebrians, the enclosure, and cover with their protec- 
yahl employed in putting up the 

KOy, Turk. A sheep. barricades. Cross rear lines are drawn 

KOYALU, Tel, Salicornia bractiata, through the jungle, when the beaters are 
i, 84. satisfied that the elephants are in front ; 

KOYAN, Malay. A weight for dry and as the drive nears the kraal the cor- 
goods ; at Lombok » 33 piculs ; at Batavia don of beaters is drawn closer and closer 
» 28 ; at Samarang » 30, and at Singapore until at last it closes in on the elephants and 
» 40. — Simmond^t Diet, See Coyan. they have no choice but to break through the 

KOY A TOT A KURA, Tel. Amarantus line or enter the kraal. Many of them do 
tristis, Linn, break through the line. On one occasion an 

KOYEY PA8SEERAY KEERAY, Tam. elephant broke through the kraal, faiidy 
Suasda indica. raising up a portion of tlie palisades, cross 

KOYILA MOKIRI, orPuttajilledu, Tel. beams, jungle vines and all, with his tusks, 
Wrightia tomontosa, Rom, and Sch, and, scattering the watchers to right and left, 

KOYLA, properly Koela, Duk., Sans, rushed up to the palisade, seized a peeled 
Charcoal. wand pointed at him by a Koralle and broke 

KOYLI AVARI, Tam. Caiiavalia oh- it over the man’s arm and head, inflicting 
tusifolia, DC, See Sand-binding Plants. severe bruises. But this animal was manfully 
‘ KOYYA PIPPALI, Tkl. Salicornia in- resisted and turned back. — Frere's AntipodeSf 
dica, Willd, p. 185. 

KOZOLA, SCO Greeks of Asia. KRAANEN, 1)ut. Corn. 

KRAAL is the enclosure into which, when KRABU GAHA, Singh. Caryophyllus 

fresh elephants are required in Ceylou, a herd aromaticiis, Limi. 
of wild ones is driven. Tho kraal is made in KRAFT-WURZEL, Ger. Ginseng, 
some spot convenient to the districts in which KRAKAT, Malay. A drng-net about 
tho elephants are supposed to be. The 100 fathoms long, 

moodlear or headmen of these districts arc KROCKATOA or Krakatoa, is a high 
required to find a certain number of coolies island, about five miles long and three miles 
as heaters. These are formed into a cordon, broad. It has a conical peak, in lat. 6* 
surrounding tho elephant district. The 8^ 'S., long, 105“ 25' E., and may be cqn- 
circle is gradually contracted, tho coolies sidered the Fairway Mark, in entering tho 
advancing slowly by day, beating tho jungle Straits of Siinda from the westward.— 
as they go, and lighting watch-fires by night. Uorsburgh, See Pnlo Bcs.sy, Bezee. 

The elephants are thus driven towards the KRAKUCHANDA, see Buddha. 

kraal, into which they are eventually enticed KRAMALl, Hind. Populus ciliata, also 

by decoying elephants placed there for the P. nigvq. 

purpose. Once within the enclosure strong KRAMBU, Tam, Cloves. 

ropes are skilfully passed round their legs, KRAMERIA TRIANDRA. This plant 

aud then fastened to tho largest trees. Tliere is a native of Peru, and yields the Rhatauy 

the elephant remains until he is subdued and root of the Pliarrnacopoein ; a powerful astrin- 

partially tamed, by hunger and fatigue, after gent, but destitute of any other virtues. The 

which he is gradually liberated and his educa- Diospyros is a most efficient indigenous sub- 

tion oommonces. Cordiner gives graphic des- stiiute for this article.— p. 

criptions of the grand kraals he witnessed at 211. 

the beginning of the nineteenth century near KRAMERIACEiE, Mart. An order of 
Tangalle and Negombo, where scores of ele- plants. 

phants were enclosed in parks of labyrinthine K RAMMAL, Hind., of Kanawar. Populus 
passages, many of them being drowned in ciliata. 

“ the water snare,” The parallelogram on one KRAMUKA, also Guvaka, Sans. Betel* 
occasion was about 240 feet on each side, so nut, Areca nut, Penang nut. 
that tho area was 6,400 square yards. The KRANDOOP ? A tree of Akyab which 
wings were not more than 200 feet in length, grows to a great length, and is vqry plentiful. 
The engraving in Tennent’s Work (page Wood used for masts and native boats, — Cal, 
340, 2nd Vo!., 5th Edition) gives an excel- Cat Ex, 1862. 

lent idea of a Kandian kraal, its forth and KRANDU KUNING, of Java, a yellowish 
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> and oloia«>gi*ii]iad wood u»^ for fumUaro 
and cabinot work. 

KBANG^Siam. Coccus lacca. Lac. 

KRANGANORL, is twenty-five miles 
south of Paniaoi and is the northern frontier 
of the riyahship of Travaucore. This city 
was distinguished by its having been the 
residence of a republic of Jews, part of the 
tribe of Manasseh, who had been carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzer, who sent num- 
bera of them to this distant place. Their 
history says that they amounted to twenty 
thousand, and that they were three years in 
travelling to this place, from the time of their 
setting out from Babylon.— Penwawt’r Bin- 
dustaUf VoL i, p. 162. 

•KRANJANG, Malay. Basket. 

KKANI, Karani,or Crani, su Euglish copy- 
ist or clerk in a public ofiice,of mixed European 
aud Native descent. ThcsOrigin of the name 
has been disputed, and is, it is believed, utter* 
ly unknown. It may probably be a corruption 
of some Portuguese word, or it may be a 
mispronunciation of Carana, by which the 
Kayet’h (Cayast’ha), or writing tribe, is 
designated in Bengal ; and as most native 
writers in public offices aro of the Carana 
caste, it is not unlikely that by merely ex- 
tending its signification, tho same word has 
been used to designate English writers. Tho 
word from being utterly harmless in its 
application, has begun of late years to be 
considered decidedly dyslogistic (to use an 
expressive word coined by Bentham), and is 
consequently avoided by all officials of good 
feeling, for fear of giving offence. In India, 
Kayet’hs are now ever called Khwaja ; though 
that word is in common use for other classes. 
In mahoraedan countries, west of India, how- 
ever, the term is still applied to writers and 
teachers. Dr. Shaw says of tho Moors in 
Barbary, ” The Hojas suspend their ink-horus 
in their girdles,” pp. 227), aud Lady Montacu 
says, “ The monastery is now belonging to a 
Hqjia, or school master.” — Letters, p. 176 ; 
Elliot's Supplement 

KRANUCxA or Kanuga, Tel. I’ongamia 
glabra, Vent 

KRAS, Kash. Capra jemlaica, Ham., 
Smith, also called tho Tare. The short 
triangular horns of this species of goat, dis- 
tinguish the males from any of its allies. The 
tu*e is plentiful on the mountains by the 
banks of the Chenab, in the district of 
Chanlba ; it is also found in Lahoul and 
Kooloo, where it is likewise known by the 
name of Kras. The natives of tho southern 
Cashmere ranges call it jugla. Dr. Adams 
was told that during severe win tot's both 
markhor and taro may bo found in the same 
forests.— .dlJami. 
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KRASKOIMJED, Rtrs. Copper. 

KRASSAK-ULA, see Tin. 

KRAT, one of three tribes, ■ Hunger, Gu- 
rung and Krat, who differ only in their reli- 
gion, according as it combines in a greater or 
less degree, the superstitions of the hindoo 
worship with those of budd’bism. They 
form the principal part of the Nepaul army*— 
Oliphant's NepauL 

KRATOON, Jav. A palace, a castle. 

KRAW. In the year 1858, Mr. Edward 
O’Riley, drew the attention of the public to 
the importance of a route across the Isthmus 
of Kraw from the Packchaug river, which 
marks the British boundary in the Malay 
peninsula, at the Mergui Archipelago, to the 
opposite gulf of Siam, as preferable to the 
usual circuitous passage vid the StraitB of 
Malacca. The Isthmus of Krau, separates 
the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Siam. 
The present route to China from the Bay 
of Bengal is by the Straits of Malaoca,""ond 
down South round the Malay peninsula, 
along a rocky coast, and among numer- 
ous islands and dangerous rocks. Sailing 
vessels bound to the eastward find this a very 
long route, and to the duration in the voyage 
of a steamer, it adds at least a period of six 
days. A canal might be dug of thirty miles, 

I to connect the eastern and western portions 
of the Pakebang river, the boundary line 
separating Siam from British Burmah at its 
southern limit. At the western side of the 
peninsula, the river is deep enough for ves- 
sels drawing twenty feet of water and 
upwards. On the east it is navigable for 
some miles for largo vessels. The interme- 
diate distance of about thirty miles is there- 
fore said to be the only difficulty which exists. 
India and China are thus separated by a 
narrow neck of land, which can easily be 
opened. The Pakchang river is navigable 
for steamers drawing 6 fathoms of water for 
15 miles from the sea, and the highest ground 
on the Isthmus is not more than 75 feet above 
the -sea level. The distance saved by the 
adoption of the proposed new route would 
be nearly 500 miles ; and the saving in time, 
includiug stoppages for coaling, &o., would 
be four days, while the saving in cost would 
be enoimous. 

KRAUN, equal in value to a shilling. — 
Ferriet^s Journ., p, 51, 

KRAUS FLOHR, Gbr. Crape. 

KBAWNDOW ? or Ky-oung-thya ? A 
tree of Akyab, very plentiful. A small wood; 
usod for firewood. — Calcutta Catalogue Ex* 
hibition ofl\i62. 

KR£AT,Duk., Gcz., Hikd. Chir6tt8,froiii 
Audrographis paniculita and other plants. 

, KBEIDE, Gxb. Chalk. 
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ICBSU, Hiwd., of Chamba billB, Quercai 
dilatata, also Quercus semecarpifolia. 

KRIAN, see Kedah, Semang. 

KRIATHA, Singh. Andrographia pani- 
calata, fFali, See Cbiretta. 

KRIMEA. The great Turanian or Tartar 
family of languages is spoken by all the tribes 
from the Himalaya to Okotsk and to Lapland, 
and includes the Hungarian, Krimean, and 
Turkish. In India, there are three or four 
distinct branches of this family of languages, 
and consequently of the Turanian race : — in 
the north are the Himalayan dialects and 
tribes, from Upper and Lower Kanawar on 
the Sutlej to the Butani of the extreme east ; 
then we have the Lohitic class, comprising, 
with the Burmese and others of the eastern 
peninsula, the dialects of the Naga and Mikir 
tribes in Assam, and of the Boda, Kachari, 
Kuki and Garo in eastern Bengal. Nearly 
related to this class is the Kol or Munda 
family, including the Kol, Sonthal and Bhumij 
of Singhbhum and western Bengal, and the 
Mundala of Chota Nagpur. The fourth class 
is the Tamulic or Dravidian, to which belong 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, the Gondi, the 
Tuluva of Kauada, the Karnata of the S. 
Mahratta country, the Toda of the Nilgiris, 
the Malayalam of Travaukur, the Tamil and 
Telugu. The Kur or Muasi, and tho Korku 
in Hushangabad, and westward in the forests 
on the Tapti and Narmada, until they come 
in contact with the Bhil of the Vindhya hills, 
and the Nahal of Khaudesh belong to this 
Kol family ; indeed Mr. Hislop held that 
the word Kur is identical with Kol — De 
Guignet ; Sir Jones' fVorksy VoL iii, p. 
72, quoted in 

KRIMEE-BHOJANA, Sans. From krU 
mee, an insect, and bhojana, to eat. 

KRINKODDl NAB, Maleal. Fibre of 
Smilax ovalifolia. 

KRIPA, Bbno. Lumnitzera racemosa. 

KRIPITA-YONI, Sans. Youee, a birth- 
place. 

KRIS, Malat. The abbreviation of Karis, 
a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon of 
all the civilised inhabitants of the Archipelago. 
It is of a hundred different forms, short or 
long, with a straight or serpentine blade, and 
wi£ every variety in the shape and ornament 
of the hilt and scabbard. Men of all ranks, 
fkom the peasant to tho prince, wear this 
weapon, and those of rank when full dressed, 
two or even four. In Java, even women of 
rank sometimes wear a small one. The word 
is probably Malay, but is now of general 
adoption through the Archipelago. The 
Javanese have three native names for it 
besides the Malay one, and it is found repre- 
sented on several of the ancient temples of 
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Java. The Kns has even reached the Philip* 
pine islands, for there is no doubt but that it 
is the same word of the Tagala and Bisays 
languages which the Spaniards write call, and 
translate ** sword.” This dagger is in use in 
all the Indian islands though ill-suited as a 
weapon of ' war. The Javanese ascribe its 
invention to Inakarto Pati, king of Janggolo, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century of 
our era. Constant use of it gives a facility 
in handling it. Those of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, get their names according to their 
form or uses ; thus, Kris Panjang (long) r 
K. Sepucal (straight), K. Ohinaukas : K. 
Toomboo Ladah ; K. Bladohe : K. Badeh. 
Tho Kris is used for all purposes, in Bali 
even to kill the wife who wishes .to be burUbd 
with her husband. It is always a near rela- 
tion who gives the first wound with the Kris, 
but never father or^on. Sometimes dreadful 
spectacles occur. In one instance a woman 
had received eight Kris stabs and was yet 
quite sensible. At last she screamed out, 
driven by the dreadful pain, * cruel wretches, 
are you not able to give me a stab that will 
kill me !’ ' A gusti who stood behind her, on 
this, pierced her through and through with 
his kris. — CrawfurtTs Dictt p. 202 ; Ind. 
Areh^ VoL i. 

KBISH, Hind. Dioscorea deltoides. See 
Kriss. 

KBISH ANOO,Beng. Plumbago zeylanica. 

KRISHNA, a prince of the Yadu race, 
who, during his lifetime, was deified and 
invested with the honours of Vishnu, under 
the title of Crishna, or Shama (denoting his 
dark complexion), but more familiarly known 
as Kanya. Who his parents were, is doubtful. 
Vasudeva, a chief of the Yadava, and Devaki, 
a damsel of the royal family of the Bhoja, 
reigning at Mathura, are claimed, and Nanda 
and Yasoda, cowherds dwelling at Gokula, are 
indicated as his apparent parents. The account 
given of Krishna, by Mr. Elphinstone, is that 
he was born of the royal family of Mattra, on 
the Jamna ; but brought up by a herdsman in 
the neighbourhood, who concealed him from 
a tyrant who sought his life. The story 
generally believed by the lundcos is partly 
historical and, in part, fable. It is to the 
effect that Krishna was bom in Mathura, and 
was the son of Vasudeva (giver of wealth) 
and Devaki, sister to Kansa, the king of that 
country. At the time of the nuptials of his 
father and mother, it was predicted to Kansa 
that the eighth child of Devaki would deprive 
him of his life and crown, and become the 
sovereign of Mathura in his stead. The king, 
in consequence, commanded that Devaki 
should be closely confined, and that whenever 
she was delivered of a child, it should be 
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brought io him immediateljr to be put to death. 
The pripcess gave birdi to sous and one 
daughter, who were thus, by the directions of 
her brother, destroyed as soon as they were 
bom. When she became pregnant the seventh 
time^ a, voice from heaven commanded that 
the fire of her womb should be conveyed into 
that of another female named Bohini who 
gave birth to the third Rama, called Bala 
Bama, Ki'ishna’s elder brother : and when the 
period of her delivery the eighth time arrived, 
the tyrant gave orders for a stricter watch to 
be placed over her than had been before 
observed. The guai*ds placed by Kansa over 
his pregnant sister, having failed in their 
vigilance, Kansa enraged, ordered all new-| 
born infants to be slain. But Krishna escaped | 
his various snares, one of which was sending 
a woman named Patnia, with a poisoned nipple | 
to nurse him. In a miraculous escape of the 1 
infant over the Yamuna (Jumna) he is 
represented as conveyed by his father, and 
protected by Sosha or immortality. He was 
fostered by an honest herdsman, named Ananda 
or Happy, and his amiable wife Yasoda, or 
the giver of honour, and passed the gay hours 
of youth, dancing, sporting and piping among 
a multitude of young Gopa, or cow-herds, 
and Gopia, or milk-maids, from whom he 
selected nine as favorites. This is the period 
which has made most impression on the 
hiudoos, who are never tired of celebrating 
Krishna’s frolics and exploits as a child — 
his stealing milk, and his destroying serpents ; 
and among them is an extensive sect which 
worship him under his infant form, as the 
supreme creator aud ruler of the universe. 
Krishna excites enthusiasm, especially among 
his female Worshippers. Ho spent his youth 
among the gopi, or milk-maids, dancing, 
sporting, and playing on the pipe ; and 
captivated the liearts, not only of his rural 
companions but of the princesses of Hin- 
dustan, who had witnessed his beauty. In 
Briudabun, where he tended cattle, stole milk, 
played upon the pipe, and danced and sport- 
ed with milkmaids, the scenes of his gay 
amours ai*e now reckoned as objects of the j 
holiest veneration. The cradle of Krishna is 
preserved among the treasures of Nanda- 
gaon, and the dairy is shown from which he 
used to steal milk and batter in his infancy. 
His subsequent life was chequered, he re- 
covered his inheritance ; but, being pressed 
by foreign enemies, he remov^ his residence 
to Dwarika, in Guzerat He afterwards appear- 
ed as an ally of the family of the Pandu in their 
war with their relations the Kuru, for the 
sovereignty of Hastinapur. This war forms 
the subject of the great hindoo heroic poem, 
the**|lahabjmt,”of whichKristmais, infacl^ 
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the hero. It ended in the deariy*bou|ht success 
of the Pandu, and in the return of Krishna to 
Guzerat. His end was unfortunate : for he 
was soon involved in civil discord, aud at last 
was slain by the arrow of a hunter, who shot 
at him by mistake, in a thicket* Besides tak- 
ing a place in the story of the Mahabharata, 
Krishna appears in the other great epic of the 
bindoos, the Ramayana of Valmiki, in which 
he is represented as the eighth incaraation of 
Vishnu. The war celebrated in the ** Maha 
Bharat” was a contest between the lines of 
Pandu and of Kuru (two branches of the 
reigning family) for the temtoiy of Hastina- 
pur (probably a place on the Ganges, north- 
east of Delhi, which still bears the ancient 
name). The family itself is of the lunar race : 
but, in the story, the contending parties are 
supported by numerous allies, and from some 
very remote quarters. Krishna, an ally of 
the Pandu, though born on the Jamna, had 
founded a principality in Guzerat : among 
the allies on each side also, were chiefs from 
the Indus, and from Kalinga in the Dekhan, 
some, even, belonged to nations beyond the 
Indus ; and amongst them the Yavana, a name 
which most orientalists consider to apply, in 
all early works, to the Greeks. The Pandu 
were victorious but paid so dear for their 
success, that the survivors, broken-hearted 
with the loss of their friends, abandoned the 
world aud perished among the snows of the 
Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, fell 
in the midst of civil wars in his own country. 
Some hindoo legends relate that his sons 
were obliged to retire beyond the Indus ; and 
as those Rajputs who have come from that 
quarter iu modern times to Sind and Kuch 
are of his tribe of Yadu, the narrative seems 
more deserving of credit than at first sight 
might appear. The more authentic account, 
however (that of the Mahabharata” itself), 
describes them as finally returning to the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna. The date of 
the war described in the Mahabarata was pro- 
bably io the fourteenth century before Christ. 
Once he entered the region of the Saura in 
Guzerat, as a conqueror, as he had before been 
compell^ to seek shelter there, in defeat, on 
his flight from the king of Chedi, which ob- 
tained him the unenviable epithet of Rinohoi:, 
or fleer from the battle field, though hindoos 
now appear to consider Rinchor a compli- 
mentary title, as under this designation they 
worship him in crowds. But last visited 
^Is land in company with a fbw of his kins- 
men, the remnant of that tremendous dvil 
conflict which desolated Indii^ to pass the 
remainder of their days in this insolated nook, 
in sorrow and repentance for the blood their 
ambition bad shed, though in defence of their j 
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riglits. Thus, wandering from one teerut, or | mountain Govarddhani^ Indra is fabled to 
place of pilgrimage, to another, he with his have caused a deluge of raia to fall, Krishna 
friends, Arjuna, Yudishtra, the abdicated seems therefore to have thrown his influence 
paramount sovereign of India, and Baldeo, against Indra and Siva. Amongst the eaidiest 
approached the sacred soil around the shrine dissenters from Indra were the Yadu race 
ofSoranath. Having performed his ablutions under Krishna’s influence. The reasons lead- 
in the holy Triveni, Kanya took shelter from ing him to this are not known, but the Maha- 
the noontide heat under an umbrageous Pee- bharata make him say to Nareda, his father, 
pul, and while he slept, a forester Bhil, says Why worship Indra as the supreme god ? 
the legend, mistaking the padma or lotus-iike 0 father ! we are Vaisya and our cattle live 
mark on the sole of his feet, for the eyes of a upon the pastures, let us therefore cease to 
deer, sped an arrow to the mark. When his worship Indra, and pay our devotions to the 
kinsmen returned, they found that life was mountain Govarddhana. Up to that time it 
extiuct. For a long time, Baldeo would not was to the heaven of Indra that the good who 
part from the corpse, but, at length, they gave died proceeded. At the gate of the town of 
it sepulture at the point of junction of three Mathum, called the gate of the bow, the bow 
streams. A Peepul suppling, avei rcd to be a of Siva was kept under the car^ of wardeni. 
scion of the original tree, marks the spot Krishna entered by that gate to take part in the 
where the hindoo Apollo expired, and a flight festival which king Kansa held, on the occasion 
of steps now conducts to the bed of the golden of a great sacriflee to Siva. As he entered the 
Iliranya, for the pilgrim to lustrate himself, gate of the bow, he took and broke it, slaying 
This place of purification bears the name of the warders. A popular commotion followed, 
Swargadwara or door of bliss, and contends during which the troops of king Kansa and 
with that of Devaputtun for superior efficacy Kansa himself, were slain. Krishna seems 
Jn absolving from sin. equally to have opposed the religion of the 

During the discussions prior to the battle Takshac or Naga or Snake races who fol- 
described in the Mahabbharata, Krishna, who lowed budd’hism according to the legend. It 
was related both to the Kurn and the Pandu, was in Bate or Beit or Pirates’ isle that 
tried to bring about a reconciliation, and he Krishna or Kanya, acted the part of the 
seems to have continued his efforts to restore Pythian Apollo, and redeemed the sacred 
peace throughout the eighteen days of the books, slaying liis Hydra foe, the Takshac, 
conflict, but he did not personally engage in who had purloined and concealed them in one 
the fight, and the only part of his career in of those gigantic shells whence the island has 
which he is shown as personally bravo is its name. This history of Kanya, or Krishna 
related in the legend describing his forcing an assuming the form of Vishnu, is allegorical, 
entry into Mathura, by breaking the bow of Kanya, as Vishnu, resembles the sun-god of 
Siva, and raising a civil commotion in which the Egyptians in name as well as symbols, 
his enemy, king Kansa, was killed. His great Kan was one name of the sun in Egypt and 
efforts in life were directed to reform the his eagle head is a well-known type. The 
existing religion and to oppose the worship of races who supported the religion of Krishna 
Siva, tlion rising into considerable importance, are typified under his emblem Garuda, or the 
The two gods, Indra and Agni, rain and fire, eagle ; while their adversary, the buddhist, 
were the chief deities worshipped by the is figured by the Takshac, Naga, or serpent, a 
Vedic Aryans. Indra was the sovereign of deuomination given to the races of northern 
the gods, the most powerful of the Vedic origin, which at various periods overran 
deities, the god of the firmament, the hurlor ludia, and of which were Taksiles (the friend 
of the thunderbolt, who smote the rain-cloud, of Alexander,) the site of whose capital is 
and brought down waters, who delighted in still preserved in the Memoirs of Baber, and 
the Soma juice, in eatiog and drinking wine, the still, more famed Takshac Salivahana, the 
and in war. In Krishna’s time, Vishnu and foe of Viorama. In the legend of the Yadu 
Indra seem to have boeu sharing the prince, Krishna, (himself a seceder from the 
devotion of the Aryans as their groat objects faith of Buddha-Trivicrama to that of Vishnu, 
of worship, but Vishnu had many worshippers if not its founder) receiving the sacred 
and was rising into importance. This seems volumes from his hydra-foe at this remote 
proved by the qjircumstance that Kansa, king point of hinduism, as well as his first combat 
of Mathura, angry at the failure of his efforts with him on the Jumna, we have but the 
to destroy the infant Krishna, slaughtered all continuance of the same sectarian warfare, in 
the worshippers of Vishnu and all the mate whichKrishna was, in this instance, snccessfnl, 
children and subsequently, when Krishna had driving them before him both in the north of 
induced the Yadava to discontinue the worship India and here : but his title of Rinchor had 
of Indra and transfer their devotions to the been given on his defeat by Jarasindha, the 
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im thd chief of the receicf fepresemc^ ee (he 
Chaedm. The men Mowed the Thefliit todiau poet efihw 
Beddha, or Jaina faith ; io fact, Nemnath, or Valmiki, author of the Bamayeiidi 
funiliarly, Nemi (from his dai^fc eoloar called epic poem, <m oae eontinuedi ioteretliiiijl^rt 
Ariihta* Nemih was of tlie Yadu race, not heroic action, and the neztin eelehrit|ViVl( 
onij the contemporory but Uio veiy near be not superior to it in imputation A)lrh<^teeai 
kinsman of Krishna, tlicy being tlig sons of Is the Mahabarata of Vyasa. , To Valam 
Basdeoand Samadru, the elder aud younger are ascribed the books subseqaent tO’ tile 
of ten brothers. Oolouel Tod supposes the Vedas, the sacred Puranas, which are called^ 
Yadu, to have been ail originally buddhista, the Eighteen, and which have the foHowinJt, 
and of lndo*Gotic origin, as their habits of titles:**!, Biahm, or the great one f Sf 
poiyandrism aiouo would almost demonstrate, Padma, or the Lotos ; 3. Brahmanda, or the 
and as the best informed of the Jains assure Mundane Egg ; 4, Agui, or Fire*-(theae 
us that Nemnath, the twenty-second Buddha, four relate to the creation) ; 5, Vishnu, Or 
was not only a Yadu, but the near kinsman of the Preserver ; 6, Garuda, or his Eagle f 7, 
Krishna. He regards the Yadu, to bo the tlio transformation of Brahma ; 8, Siva f 9, 
Yute, or ancient Gete of the Jaxartes, Liuga ; 10, Narcda, son of Brahma r H, 
amongst whom, according to professor Scandu, sou of Siva ; 12, Marcaudeya, orthO 
Neumann from Chinese authorities, one of the immortal roan ; 13, Blmwishya, or the predict 
shamanean sagos sprung, eight liuiulrod years tion of futurity— (these nine belong to >(he 
before Christ. Both Nem-nath ami Sham- attributes and powers of the Deity) j lHl, 
nath have the same personal epithets, derived Mutsya*; 15, Varaha ; 16, Eurma ; 17, 
from their dark complexions, the first being Vamaun, or as many incarnations of the Great 
familiarly called Arishta Nemi, * the black One in his character of Preserver, all contain* 
Nemi,* the other Sham and Krishna, both also iug ancient traditions, embellished by poetry 
meaning * dark-coloured,* and when this is or disguised in fable. The eighteenth is the 
not only confirmed by tradition, but the shrine Bhagavata, or life of Krishna, with wbieh the 
of Buddha is yet preserved within that of same poet is by some imagined to have 
Krishna at Dwarica, we have no reason to crowned the whole series ; though others^ 
question that his faith, prior to his own with more reason, assign them difibrent corn- 
deification, was that of Buddha. Tlie allegory posers, and they are differently arranged 
of Krishna's eagle pursuing the serpent and named by other authorities. In the eighth 
Buddha, and recovering the books of science nvatara, Vishnu is said, by his sectaries, to 
and religion with which he fled, is an histori- have manifested himself in a degree of power 
cal. fact disguised : namely, tliat of Krishna and glory far exceeding any other of hil 
incorporating the doctrines of Buddha with forms : in which ho assumed only an ansa, or 
his own after the expulsion of the sect from portion of his divinity, while Krishna wai 
India. The Gulf of Kutch, the point where Vishuu himself in mortal mould. Other 
the serpeut or Takshac race attempted to tribes of hiudoos call Krishna an impiotta 
escape, has been from time immemorial to the wretch, a merciless tyrant, an incarnate 
present day the entrepot for tlie commerce of demon, now expiating bis crimes in hell. 
Sofala, the Bed Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. In the Bhagavata, it is mentioned tiiat 
There, Buddha Trivicrama or Mercury, has his votaries say that in this, as in his former 
been and is yet invoked by the Indian descents on the eartli, the object of VishnnV 
mariners, especially the pirates of Dwarica ; appearance had been the destruction of 
and whether Buddha' or Mercury came from, giants, and the overthrow of oppressive and 
or escaped to tho^ Nile ? whether Buddha irreligious kings. The Bhagavata relates 
Trivicrama bo the Hermes of Egypt to whom that his mortal parents were Vasudetn 
the “ four books of science,” like the four (meaning the giver of wealth) and Devaki : 
Vedas of the hiudoos, were sacred ? the it mentions a miraculous escape of the infant 
statues of Nemi, the representative of over the Yamuna convoyed by his father, 
Buddha, exactly resemble in feature the bust and protected by Seshn, or immortality. Tlie 
of young Memnon, the buddliists appearod gnards placed by Kansa over his pregnant 
in the Guzerat peninsula, the adjacent sister having failed in their vigilance, &n8a, 
Indian continent was the cradle of buddhism, enraged, ordered all ncwly-bom infants to 
and in Saurasbtra are three of the “ five” be slain ; but Krishna escaped hia vsilW 
sacred mounts of tiie budd’hist faith, t. e., snares one of which was sending a woman, 
Giniar, Satrunja, and Abu. It is however in named Patnia, witli a poisoned nipple^ . to 
the Bhagavata or eighteenth of the Pnnmaa nurse him, and ho was fostered by an honest 
or old in which Krishna ia described herdsman, named Ananda, or Happy, 
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hindoQS) ojid his doodf^ like thoBe of lUtoa 
Chandra, li&ve been sung by the noblest 
poets of the east. Krishna’s names like other 
deided personages, are numerous. He lieing 
Vishnu, they enjoy several in common ; 
Murari, Heri, Madhava, (Vishnu destroyed 
the giant Madhu) Bahgavan, are among 
them — Govindo, Gopala, Gokala, are derived 
from his occupation of herdsman ; Gopinat’ha, 
the Gopi’s god ; Murlidar, the Tuneful ; 
Kessu, Kesava, or Kcsavi, refer to the fine- 
ness of his hair ; Vanimali, to his pendant 
garland ; Yadva, Varshneya, and Vasudova, 
to his tribe and family. Gokal is a 
small town on the banks of the Jumna, 
below Mathura, and Itadha, the mistress 
of Krishna was wife of a cowherd of 
Gokal* Hence one of Krishna’s titles is 
Gokul Nath, lord of Gokul. Gokul, is almost 
an island, and is one of tho prettiest spots 
in tho holy laud of the hiudoos. The scene 
there is still as pastoral as it had been three 
thousand and five hundred years ago. Large 
herds of heavy-uddered kiuc remind us of 
the days of Naiida, though their number is 
far short of nine lacs, possessed by that 
shepherd-chief of old. 

Madhu is, also, one of the poetical names of 
Krishna, viz., tho iutoxicator, from Mudliua, 
strong drink, and Madhu, the bee, originat- 
ing our mead. lu the civil wars of his kins- 
men, the Kuril and I’andu, when he sided 
witli tho latter, and shared their exile, he had 
thrown aside his Apollouic character of Mu- 
rali, where, by the sounds of his pipe (Mu- 
rali) he captivated tho shephci'dc^sscs as he 
attended the kino in tho pastoral Suraseii, 
and had assumed that of Chacradhari, or 
wielder of tho discus, the most ancient weapon 
of this ludo-Gotic race. Krisliim is the 
greatest favourite with the hiudoos of all their 
divinities. Of tho sectaries who rovcio 
Vishnu, to tlio occlusion of the other gods, 
one sect almost confine their worship to Bamu; 
but though composed of an im{K)rtaitt class, 
as including many of tho ascetics, nud some 
of the boldest spccuhuors in religious in- 
quiry, its numbers and popularity bear no 
proportion to that division of tho Vaishiiavn 
sect, which is attached to the worship of 
Krishna, and the legends told of him are 
iniiumorabie. At the age of seven, the legends 
relate, that he uplifted on the tip of his 
little finger, tho mountain Govord’liun, the 
hiudoo Parnassus, to shelter, the Gopa and 
Gopi, from tho wrath of India, the Jupiter 
I’luvius of the hindoo Pantheon, who, en- 
raged with jealousy at the diminution of his 
votaries nud sacrifices, consequent to the | 
adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy! 
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them by a partial deluge^ T/iip etoiy is 
presented in the Matsya Pumna^ ..whence 
Sir VV. Jones has thue ^tically inteodttced 
it in his hymn to Indra. The bard 

“sraifd, and, warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang ihe red lightning, hail, and whelming riin 
O’er Gokul green, and Vr^ja's nymph-Jlo\r’a plain, 

By Indra hurPd, whose altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Them, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks ambrosial smil’d : . 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast Govei^’hen, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

Gn pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is always 
represented us a man, attended by his favor* 
lie mistress Badha, and sometimes by a 
multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountain, a shower of rain and 
fire fulling vainly on its summit. Krishna 
and his Gopia are also represented as well in 
their characters of Apollo and tho Muses, as 
{ in those of tho sun and the planets in harmo- 
I nious movements round him ; and this pic- 
ture was formerly adduced in support of tho 
idea, that the hindoos had a knowledge of 
tho true solar system, a point that no longer 
requires proof. Tho colour of this deity is 
azure, and several animals aud vegetable of a 
I black or blue colour, are sacred. The me- 
' taniorphosis of his fleet nymph into tho 
lovely shrub, the tul.si or black ocymum, is 
related in a stylo perfectly Ovidian iii the 
Puranas. Tulsi forms a pretty feminine 
atipellaiion to this day ; for, among tho women 
of llindnstan, tho beautiful, warlike, and 
amorous Krishna, i.s a most popular deity. 
Narcda, the mythological ofispring of Saras- 
wati, patroness of music, was famed for his 
talents in that science— so great were they, 
that he became pre.siirnptuou.s, and emulating 
tho divine strains of Krishna, ho was puuish- 
j ed by having lii.s vina [ilaced in the paws of 
la bear, whence it emitted sounds far sweeter 
ihuu the mitistrelsy of the mortified musi- 
cian. In a picture of this joke, Krishna is 
forcing his reluctant friend to attend to his 
rough visagod rival, wlio is ridiculously 
touching the chords of poor Nareda’s vina, 
accompauied by a brother bruin on the sym- 
bols. The loves of Krishna and Badha, 
which, ill the writings and conversation of 
the hiiidooH, are as oorisUuitly adverted to as 
those of Laila aud Majuun by mahomedans, 
are said to mean, in their emblematical theo- 
logy, tho reciprocal attraction between the 
divine gomlness and the human soul. They 
aro told at large in the tenth book of the 
Bhagavat ; and arc tho subject of tlie beau- 
tiful pastoral drama, entitled Gita Govinda 
by Jayadeva, who wrote before our era. This 
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m^iworiy^goafdf ihe evoiita of Kritli!* [ top, > pttfBue 

00 ^ hi« amotits with Kadfaa, ex- thoii* roloptuoas toil; deliglitlbV iif- 

ok^ ^ let buo, tlieii, if his i^ol be seusiblo flictiug to me, 0 the abmoe of 

to the raptuf^ of love, Itsion to the voice of the youthful Cesava (a name of 
Jayadeva, vho6e notes are hotli sweet and The festival of Hull, more clesaiea^jr calM 
brilluint Bring home the wanderer (Krish- Hulica, otherwise I^algutsava, meaning tb^ 
na) to my rustic mansion, spoke the fortu- festival of Phalguua, as ocoumiig in the 
nate heidsman Nanda to the lovely Radha. inontli of that name, commences about tlit 
The firmament is obscured by clouds, the full moon, at the approach of the vernhl 
woodlands are blaok with tamala trees ; equinox. It is one of the greatest festivals 
that youth who roves in the forest will be among the Hindoos, and almost nil sects seem ' 
fbarful ui the gloom of night. Go, my daugh- to partake in its festivities ; and all rankSr 
ter, bring the wanderer home, Radha sought from kings downward, appear onimated by^ 
him long in vain. She roved among the tbo season, which is peculiarly dedicated to 
twilling vasatUis covered with soft blossoms, Krishna. Images of the deity are then carrldd 
when a damsel to whom his wanderings were about in palki, and on elephants, hoi^ses, &c., 
known, pointing out the infidelity of her lover attended by music and singing, and various 
thus addressed her : * The gale that has antics. People of condition receive uumeroua 
wantoned round that beautiful clove plant, visitors, who are entertained with dancing 
breathes now Imm the hills of Malaya. The girls, music, singing, betel, and rose-watef* 
full blown cesftra gleams like the sceptre of An annual festival to celebrate tho birth of 
the world’s monarch, love, and the pointed this god, is hold in the month Bhadro. On 
thyi-se of the cetaca resembles tlio darts by this day his worshippers fast ; but, on the 
which lovers are wounded. See tho bunches conclusion of tho worship, indulge themselves 
ofpntali flowers filled with bees, like tho in music, dancing, singing, and various other 
quiver of Sinara full of shafts, while the festivities. In the month Shravunu another* 
amriia tree, with l)looming tresses, is embrac- festival is hehl in honor of him, which lasts 
e<l by tlio gay creeper atimucta^ and the blue from throe to five days, during which thesame^ 
streams of tho Yamuna wind round the groves festivities prevail ; to which is added tho cere- 
of Vrindhavim, A breeze, like tho breath of mony of swinging tbo image of tlie god in a 
love from the fragrant flowers of tho cetaca, chair, suspended from tlie ceiling. In the 
kindles every heart, while it perfumes the month Kartiku, a third festival takes place to 
woods with tho dust which it shakes from celebrate his revels among the Gopia ; and. 
the malHca with half opened buds ; and the in tlio month Phnlgunu is also hold tho coJe- 
coeila bursts into song, when he sees tho brated festival of the dolu, tho ceremonies of 
blossoms glistening on tlio lovely rasala. In which last fifteen days, and are accomp*anie(l 
this charming season of youth, Heri (Krish- with great splendour and festivity. During 
ua) dnnees with a company of damsels.” Tlio those holidays the hindoos spend the night 
jealous Radha, however, gave no answer ; in singing and dancing, -and wandering 
when her amiable friend pointed out Krishna, about the streets, besmeared with the dolu 
with a garland of wild flowers descending (a red) powder, in the daytime, cariying 
even to the yellow mantle that girds his azure a quantity of tho same powder about with 
limbs ; distinguished by smiling cheeks, en- them, which, with much noise and rejoicing, 
joying the rapturous embraces of his fair they throw over tho different passengers they 
companions. One presses him to her swelling may meet in their rambles. Music, dancing, 
bosom ; another meditates on the lotus of his fire-works, singing, and many obscenities take 
face ; a third points to a vanjnln bower. He place on this occasion. Tho Rev. Mr. Ward 
caresses one, kisses another, and smiles on a says: — “At these times, the grey-headed 
third ; while a fourth, under tho pretext of idolater and tho road youth are seen ikn* 
hymning his divine perfections, whispers in cing together, the old man lifting up hia 
his ear, “ thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.” withered arms in the dance, and giving a 
Radha remained in tlie forest lamenting to a kind of horror to tho scene, which idolatry 
confidant tho wanderings of her faithless itself, united to the vivacity of youth, could 
swain. “ I saw him, she exclaimed, in the scarcely be able to inspire.” Krishna is also 
grove with happier damsels, yet tho sight of worshipped under his infant form as Gopalu 
him delighted me. Soft is tho gale that and Bulagopaln, and again as Gopee-natfaa^ 
breathes over yon clear pool and expands the god of the milk-maids. In the pictura of 
the clustering blossoms of the voluble asoca, Krishna, observes Sir William Jones, it' is 
soft, yet grievous to me, in the absence impossible not to discover, at the first fflanca^ 
of the foe of Madhu. Delightful are the the features of Apollo, surnamed Nomioa 
fiowers of the awru trees on the mountain- or the pastoral, in Gi'eece, and Opifir inltalyi 
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w6o led tl»6 herds of Admetas, aud etev. Ihe kinds of agaltocha or woed-al^s^ih^irees,^^ 
serpoDt Python. ducing i^hich are not fully idotlt|iltod. .J^- 

Krishna's favourite plM6 of resort is a/tmot burgh followed by Koylo, admits doubtfully 
of conntiy around Agra, and principally the the existence of two-^Aq. agaUocha^.J{).and 
plains of Mattm where Krishna and the nine Aq. ovata, Cor., the Garo de malacca ofZw.^; 
Gopia, evidently the nine muses, usually spent and an inferior sort is said to be derived from 
the night in dancing. Major Cunningham be- Exccocaria agallocha, which need not be 
• lieves that the worship of Krishna is only a taken into account. But Lonreiro maiatams 
corrupt mixture of buddiiism and Christianity, that the best lign-aloe or calambac, which 
and was a sort of compromise intended for the appears to bo the 'ud-i-kimari of the Indian 
subversion of both religions in India. Seve- bazars is derived from a tree which Jie calls 
ral of the legends in the mahabarata seem to Aloexylon agaliochum, Roxb., and Boyle 
have been written after the birth of Christ, considers the Malayan agila (whence probably 
whose miracles have been copied, and is derived the Hindi aguru), the aquiia and 
Krishna is made to straighten the crooked eagle-wood of eommerce and the 'ud-i-Hindi 
woman Kubjo, which resembles the miracle of the bazars, to be the produce of Aquillaria 
of raising the bowed down woman. Amongst agallocha which grows plentifully to the W. 
the goddesses of the hindoos, who once were E. of Bengal, and that it is probably identicid 
mortals, arc Seeta, the wife of Rama ; Radha, with A. ovata. Boyle ; Ell. FI, Andhr. 
the mistress of Krishna ; Rookmani and KRISHNA CIIANDANAM, Singh., or 
Satya-bhama, the wives of Krishna ; and Chandanam, Txi.. Santalum album, L. 
Soobhadra, the sister of Jugunnatha. The Black sandal, probably referring to the heart 
stories relating to Radha, Krishna's favourite of the tree which is the most prized for its 
mistress, are familiar to every hindoo, being scent and is more or loss dark-coloured ae- 
incorporated into their popular songs, the cording to age. W., 219, under Kaleya 
image Radha being placed near that of and KalCynka says, “a yellow fragrant wood" 
Ki-iiAna in many of the temples.— H. of ~Sk. says, “ sandal from the mounlain Ja- 
India, p. 68 ; of Hind., Vol, ii, pp. 42, |)aka” and quotes the Sans. Kalanu saraka, 
116, 117 ; Elphinstonc's Hislory of India, VV. 218, where it is explained by Tagara 
V oh i, pp, 173, 174, 390, 391, 392 ; Tods TaberiirDmontiina ooronaria I 
Travels, pp. 330, 331, 423, 425, 431-3, 509 ; KHLSTINA CIIURA, Bkng., Hind. Poiu- 
Tods Rajasthan, Vol, i, p, 538 ; Moor*s ciana pnlcherriinn, Linn, Burbadoes' pride 
Pantheon, p. 212 ; Cole, Myth, Hind., pp. or tlower fence. 

39, 44 ; Coleman, Cye. of Ind,, Sup. ii, KRISHNA DHATURA, Sans. Dlintura 
p. 548 ; Wards View of the Hindoos, Vol. i, fastnosa. Tliorn apple. 
p. xxxix. See Avataram, Brahma, Bhakta KUISIINA-DVVAIPAGANA, a muni 
Mala, Charan Dasi, Chaitauya or Choitunya, popularly consi.lored the compiler of the 
Hindoo, Hooly, Hirnnyagharbha, Inscrip- Maha-Bimrata and the Vedas, 
tions, Iswara, Lakshmi, Kama, KantaBhajn, KRISIINAGIIUR, a town in the district 

Monu, Mira Bai, Nnrayana, Radha, Radha, of Nuddea in Bengal, 61 miles from Calcutta. 

Vallabhi, ^ma, Ras yatra, Ravann, Rudra KRISHNA JIRAKA, Sans. Nigella 

Sampradayi, Sacrifice, Sanakadi, Samprudnyi, seed. 

Sakhi Bhava, Sanknsura, Saraswati, Sects, KRISHNA KELT, Bkng. Marabilis in- 
Sorpent, Somanath, Sri Sampradaya, Tripati, Inpn. 

Vaiehnavtt, Vedn, Vishnu. KRISHNA NILA, see Oriza sativa. 

KRISHNA, a river in the Peninsula of KRISHNA NIMBOO, Sans. Bergera 

India, rises in the Mahabaleshwur hills, konigii. ^ 

among the western ghauts. After a straight KRISHNA 1*ACIIA, see Bclauus. 

comrsQ of forty-two miles, it flows in a south- KRISHNA-PAK PHULA, Sans. Caris- 

easterly direction, until it receives the sa caraudas, Linft. 
waters of the Warna river, a medley of KRISHNA PIPULI, Sans. Chavica 
streamlets filing from the mountainous roxburgliii, Miq. 
ridges. Turning then more to the cost, the KRISHNA RAJA, see Inscriptions. 

Krishna gradually receives the added waters KRISHNA RAJ AM, Bkng., Sans. Co- 

of 'four other rivera, and finally disembogues romlla pictn. 

into the Indian ocean. See Kistuah. KRISHNA RAJA VADYAR. a ruler of 

KRISHNA, Hind. Sesamum iudicum, My.sore. 
also Nigella sativa or Indian Fennel flower. KRISTINA TAMARA, Tel. Onnna in- 
KRISHNA AGARU, Sansc., Tel., or diea, L ; R., i, l. 

Agani, Tel. Aquilaria agallocha. R. Black KRISHNA TULASI, Sansc., or Tulast, 
agallocha. There appear to be at least three Tkl. Ocimum sanctum, A. 
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, I^RISHKA' VENl, T«t. PouxoIvU, $», 
KKJSHNA VENI 0UMPA, Tku Ttie- 

npbonimii, gp^ 

KRISHNA VKXNTA, Sans. Bigaonia 
soaTeolesii, Mifxb, 

KR18HNA.KB0RA, Sans. Krora sig* 
nifies the side. 

KRISHNA-MOONG, Bbng. Black gram, 
Phaseoliis nieianospermus. 

KRISHNA-TIL, Bung. Scsaraiim mnjiis. 
KHISHUN, Hjnd. Iris pHCudaoorus. 
KRISS, lltNi). The root of DioHcorea tlel- 
toidea, is used ia Caslimere to wash the cele- 
brated shawls ; soap is used only for white 
shawls. The root is bruised and mixed with 
pigeons* dung, aud when mixed with water 
thie shawls of Cashmere are stee()ed in it. — 
SimmontTs ComtnL Vi'odmis^ p. 574 ; Ho^ 
ttigberffer, p, 265 ; Dr. J, L. Stewart, 
KBISS, Maiay. a weapon of the Archi- 
pelago, a kind of dagger. The Panjaug, 
Sepucal, Chiiiiinka.%Toomboo, Lndah, Blndohe, 
Badeh, are commonly in use, and havo their 
names according to their uses or quaHties, as 
panjang, long, sepucal, straight, &c, — Hon, 
Colonel Cmanagh in Cal. E.vhih., 1862. 
KR18TNA, Sans. Bcrgcra konigii, Linn. 
KUITANJAYA, a hindoo sovereign of 
the Kali Yuga, the Iron or Fonrtii age, which 
commenced, according to one anihority 3101 
n. c. acconling to Bentley, 8th Fcl). 540. 
He was pri(*r to Sakya, and was the first 
emigrant from Kosahi (Onde) and founder of 
the Surya dynasty in Sauraslitra.*— Fo/. p. 
235. 

KRlTAN'rA, Sanb. From Krilii, done, 
anta, end. 

KEITA YUGA, an ago, in hindoo thco- 
gony : there are Ibnr of lliese acconling to 
Bentley, viz., 

Krita or first, n. c., 19lh April 2352 
Trela or secoinl, n. o. 2Sjli OcL 1528 
Dwapur or fhird, „ 1 5th Sep. 901 
Kali or fourth, „ 8th Fel» 540 

The Krita Yuga, is the firsi, or golden age. 
KRlTflF, Gu., of Dios, Ilordeura hexas- 
tichoji, lAnn. Barley. 

KRITTIVASA, Sans, From Kritti, the 
skin, and vasas, a garment. 

KRITZ, Hind. Comsinia, sp. 

KRIYA, the second degree in the Saiva 
system. 

KRIYAT, Hind. Ophelia elegans, Andro- 
graphis paniculata, Wall., aud other plants 
yielding Gliiretta. 

KRODHAGARA, Sans. From krodha, 
anger, and agoru, a house., 

KROH, Pbrs. a C088. 

KROMELA ? Gmelina asiatica. 

KROMO, a musical instrument of Java. 
KBONOS, Ouraops and Moloch bad attri- 
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bates ekailar to those of Bel, BalAihl Belas. 
See Inftintioide. V ' < 

KROR, Bkno. Andropogon murloatam. 
KROR, Hind. Ten milHoos. 

KRORA, Hind. Rubus rotuudifoliaSi^ ' . 

KR0R-61RI,< a Custom office, fVih* 

KROSHTAMIT, or Bomma kaohohilill, 
Tkl. Costus speciosus, sp. 

KROT, properly Akrot, Hind, Jughniis 
regia. Walnut. 

KSHARA-KARDDHAMA, Sans. From 
Knhara, ashes, and Kurddhama, mud. 

KSHEEUA, Sans. Milk, from Kshar, tO 
ooze out. 

KSHETRIYA. Amongst the Arlan bin* 
doos, a warrior branch of their body, taking 
social rank after the brahmins. Their name 
is from Ksinita, a wound : and froi, to save. 
A not unusual spelling of the word is Kshat- 
riya, but Chetriya, Ch'hatrya aud Chettrya 
arc not iinconimon, and it is also written and 
pronounced Khatri, K’lietri and Khutri. Th’o 
third Upa Vedn was eompo8e<l by Viswaml- 
tra, aud treats on tho fabrication and use of 
arms and implements Jutndicd in war by tho 
Clmtriya tribe. The insignia of a student of 
this caste according to Menu, are thus alluded 
toil! tho Uttrn Kama Chciitrn, (Hind, 

Vol. i, p. 347) on tho approach of Lava twin 
son of Rama, 

Jaiinkn. Who Is 1 his vouth thnt thus dollghts our sight? 
Arnndhnti Some Ksfietrya Jad who here Rwhile pursue* 
Ilis ssorol studies. 

Jan. You have ri^fhtly judged 
Hta birth ; for see, on either shoulder haiiffs 
'1 he marfltil quiver, and the feathery sliafis 
Wend wlih hiH curliii;; locks ; below the breast, 

SHf^Iit tiiiotnreil with the sacnticial ashes, 

The deer skin wrnps his Ixsly ; with Die xonc 
Of Mnrva bound, t lie madder tinted narb, 

Dcsuondiiig, vests ills limbs : tlie sacred rosary 
Itffrirts his wrists and in one hiuid ht> bears 
The pipul stall, the other t^rnsps the bow. 

A run. W liuncc conics he ? 

Brahmacliuri means a hindoo student in 
theology. All twice-born hindoo.s, i.e., tho 
Brahman, tiio Kslialriya, and the Vuisya aro 
enjoined to spend the first quarter of their 
life in this state, 

Hindoo writers give this branch of tho 
Aryan immigrants the second place, the bi’ah- 
mnns being first, and the vesya and sudra, the 
third and fourth. In tho rules of conduct for 
this branch of tho Aryan race, the nataral 
duties of the Chetriya are declared to be bra* 
very, glory, fortitude, rectitude, not to fiee 
from the field, generosity, and princely coD* 
duct. Manu says **to defend the people, to 
give alms, to sacrifice, to read the Vedas, to 
shun tho allurements of sexual gratificatidn f 
such arc, in a few words, the duties of o 
Chatriya.” How this soldier-branch broko 
up is extremely obscure, but though moel 
of the Rajput families are believed to bOt 
long to them, it is now, however, genendfy 
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thought that uouo of the present -mes^ the predecessors of the Gh^^,)lieei mbmm>> 
in India cau trace tJieir descent from the dors with presents to Mm ; aiihilarljTi^the 
ancient race, whoso constant wars amongst chiefs of the Joudi afterwards made thairaqh*; 
themselves and for others have exhausted mission to Timur, in 1398. Afler Aleiander 
them. If theie be a doubt on this point, had crossed the Acesines (Chenab) and 
the present Rajput races may possibly be of Hydmotes (Raveo), ho appears to have been 
the warrior Kshetrya, and undoubtedly take drawn out of the direct route towards the 
thoKshctrya place as soldiers, princes and Gauges, to attack the city of Sangala, most pro* 
rajahs. There seem to have been two branches bably being between Lahore and Multan ; but 
of that part of the Aryan family that entered we are left by Alexander's historians in uncer* 
India : the Solar, wlio traced up to Ikshwaku, tninty as to its position. The name Sangala, 
aud the Lunar, who traced up to lludha, and oceurs only in Arrian : and is sard to have 
Budha, married Ella, daughter of Ikshwaku. been a city of great strength and importance, 
These soldier Aryans do not appear to have in the country of the Cathei. Diodorus 
adopted brahmanisni readily, aud the brah- i Siculus calls the same people Cathei, or 
mans, to overawe them, consecrated by fire on Kathei ,* and these may possibly be recog- 
Mount Aboo, a warrior body who still remain, nized under the name of Catry, of TiievenoS^ 
and arc known, as the four Agnicula Rajput that is to say, the Khatri or Kshetrya tribe, 

tribes, whoso desceiidcnts still dwell* in Thevenot speaking of the people of Mnltan, 

Ilajputanali. The third Upa Veda wdiicli was says, ** there is a tribe of Gentiles here, called 
composed by Viswaniiti'a, treats on the j Catry, or Rajput ; and this is properly tlieir 
fabrication and use of arms and of the iniplc- i country, from whence they spread overall the 

ments handled in war by the Chatriya j Iinlies,” Diodorus Siculus marks them by the 

tribe* Jho four Aguikula Rajput tribes | custom of their women burning themselves 
are the Chohau, Solimki, Puar (orPrumur), I alive, on the funeral piles of their husbands ; 
and the Purihnr. The mmamed progenitors | w hich continued a practice among them ns well 
of these races seem to have been invaders j as some other bindoo tribes, downi to the middle 
who sided with llio bralmiaiis, in their war- i of the 19tb century. ]Ve tind by An ian, that 
fares, partly with the old Ksliatrya, partly with i the Cathei wero confederated with the Malli 
increasing schismatics, and [lartly with invad- 1 and Oxydracco', that is, th(i people of Multan 
ingGrieco-Bactrians, and whose warlike merit I and Ontch, ami which lay to lh(} south-west 
as well as timely aid and 8uhsor|ueiit conformi- 1 of the place where Alexander might be sup- 
ty, got them enrolled as the Agui-kula or “fire- 1 posed to cross the Hydraotes (or Ravee) in 
born,” in contradistinction to the solar and j liis way inlo India. That the Malli were 
lunar families. The Aguikula are now mainly | the people of the present Multan, wo can 
found m the tract of country extending from ; have no doubt, if 'wo attend to the circum- 
Oojein to Rowali near Benares, and Mount I stances of the voyage of Alexander down the 

• Abuo is asserted to he the place of their niira- j ITydaspcs hero. Before the arrival of the 
culous bivlli or appearance. Vikramuditya, I Aryan or Sanscrit speaking colony of the brnh- 
the champion of hruhminism, according to ! min, Khctriya and Vesya races, the treater 
common accounts was a Puar. A hindoo i part of northern India w-as peopled Iw rude 
race calling themselves Khatri, is mimevous | aboriginal tribes described by the Sanscrit 
m the Upper Punjab and about Delhi aud writers .-is Mlecha, Dasya, ’Nishada, &c, 
Hurdwar, and they arc found along the and it is the received opinion that’ those 
Ganges as far as Benares and Patna. These aboriginal tribes wero of Sewthian or at least 
Khatri divide themselves into three princi- of non-Aryan origin. The Khetri of the 
pal classes 1, the Char-jati or four clans, viz^ Vanjnh, is said by some authorities to be 
Seth, Marhoto, Khunnn and Kuppoor ; 2, dissimilar to the Kshetriya of the Rajput 
Bara-jatu yz. : CJiopra, Talwnr, Tuimuhu, In the Punjab their avocations are looked upon 
Meihta, ; 3, Bawan-jat, as effeminate, hut these writers and traders 
or fifty-two clans, amongst whom are Bun- arc not much inferior in courage and finnncss 
wii, Meindi*ao, Sohti, Siiii, Saiii, Uunnd, lo the rndcr tribes, while they are superior 
Buhsecn, Sohdi, Bedlii, Teehun, Bhulleh, in civilization, refinement and capacity for 
&c. Inferior Rajput tribes, are settled in affairs : some of Runjeot Siugli’s best gover- 
Bundelcund, and in Gurry Mandolla. Otliers, nors and ministers were of the Khutree 
according to Thevenot, are settled in Multan, race. Both Baluch and Affghan are, in truth 
as the original country of the Khatri, from in their own country little better than 
whom he says the Rajputs are believed to freebooters, and the mahomedan faith has 
spring. As soon as Alexander had crossed oyer mainly helped them to justify their excesses 
to Taxila, on the east side, Ambisacros, king against those of other persuasions and to keep 
of the Indian mountaineers (supposed to be them together under a common banner for 
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itirp(Mes of defeooe or aggimi<m« Bat the 
OratM aod Utora ol febeir oitiM aod towns 
w^entarprisiiig as meTobaote and frugal as 
tradesmen* They are the principal financiers 
and accoQotants of the country. And even yet, 
^e ancient military spirit h-equently re- 
appears amongst the once royal ^^Ksliatri’* 
and they become able governors of pit>vinces 
and skilful leaders of armies. The Kuttliri of 
Bersr claim to be Rajput, arid to bo of the 
ancient Kshatrya, though many of them are 
weavers of “ nakki,” “ kor” and “ kiuara.” 
In reality the Khattri of India, aro a frag- 
mentary people, from some ancient stock now 
untraceable, but spread all through Imiia, and 
actively engaged iu peaceful avocations. The 
Iflte rajah Chuudoo Lai was a Khcfri.— 
RenneWs Memoir y pp. 123-J33; Records 
Government of Indiay No. 2 ; Gita / Capt 
Cunningham's History of the Sikhsy p. 22 ; 
Wilson's Hindoo Drama, See Khetiya, 
Khatri, Khetri, Vidya, Aryan, Chctrya. 

KU or Cu, Sans. Is a prefix, moaning 
<evil;* Ku-mar, the evil-striker. Hence, 
probably, the Mars of Rome. The birth of 
Ku-mar, the general of the army of the gods, 
with the hindoos, is exactly that of the 
Grecians, born of the goddess .Jahnavi (Juno) 
without sexual intercourse. Kumara is always 
accompanied by the peacock, the bird of Juno. 
— Tod's Rajasthan. Sec Kumara. 

KU, Hind. Celtis caucasica. 

KU, see India. 

KUA, Hind. Curcuma zeriimhet. 

KUA.KA-NASHA1:>TAH, also Tikkur, 
Hind. Arrowroot. 

KUA KALANGU, al.so Kua-niuoo or 
Kua-mavu, Malkal., Tam. ? Curcuma angus- 
tifolia. 

KUAME, Hind., of Lahore, species of 
Onosraa, a root yielding n red dye, a black 
taperiug root like a parsnip, with rough gla- 
brous leaves, very like the allie<l genus An- 
chusa, — PoM>c//’5 Hand-hooky Vol. i, p. 447. 

KUANG, see Cochin-China. 

KUANO ? Guana. 

KUARA, sec Jurkundaloo. 

KUAY KALUNG ; Kuakoghui, Malkal. 
Curcuma augusti folia, Roxh. 

KUBAB, Arab., Pkus., Hind. Roast 
moat ; little pieces of meat roasted on skewers 
of silver, wood or iron. Kubah arc generally, 
iu Indio, spitted on little slips of bamboo, 
though silver is often used. Secs Kahah. 

KUBAB CHIN I, Hind, l^ipor cubeba. 
Cubebs. 

KUBAN, see Kabarda. 

KUBAYRATCHIE, Sans. Guilaudiiia 
bonduo, Linn ; W. ^ A. 

KUBBI,PiiBa. Ape. 

KUBEBEN, Gsb. Kubebu, Res. Cubebs. 


KUBEEB, also written ICabifi 9 ealc- 
brated hindoo Uniteriaa equally 

revered by hindoos and mstttalma^ fbnndor 
of the sect called Ktfheer Puhti]^ or 
Nauuk Punthee, from which Nahuky ^bufider 
of the Sikh, borrowed the religious ndtMs 
which be propagated with the greatest 
success. Kubeor lived about a. d. 14dOj, 
he assailed at once the worship of idols, 
the authority of the mahomedan Koran and 
hindoo shasters, and the exclusive use of a 
learned language. He is said to have been a 
weaver, or a foundling reared by a weaver, 
and subsequently admitted as a disciple, by 
Bamanand, Ilis religious views are very 
obscurely laid down, but the latitude of usage 
which ho sanctioned, and his employment of a 
spoken language, have rendered his writings 
! extensively popular among the lower orders 
of northern India. Anotlicr account makes 
Kubecr a mahomedan by birth, and a weaver 
hy profession. His d isciples may be either 
mahomedans or hindoos. On his death the 
mahom(5dans claimed a right to bury him, 
the hindocs to burn him, in consequence 
of which they quarrelled, and placed a 
sheet over the corpse, whicli, when they 
withdrew, according to a legend, they found 
the upper part of his body to bo motamor- 
pliosed into a tulseo plant, the favourite 
aymplue of Kristna, the lower part into rohan, 
an odoriferous herb of a green colour, the 
colour of the prophet Mahomed. — Corres- 
pondence relative to Hindoo Infanticide^ p, 
39. S(*o Kabir, Kabir Paiithi. 

KUBEL, Hind. Andropogon martini, 
Roxh. 

KUBKIS, the name of one of the holy 
mountains at Mecca, of which wonderful 
tilings arc related, no nienning is assigned to 
the name. — Tw/c, Cathnyy Vol. ii, p, 391. 

KUBERAKSHI, Sansc., or Paduri chottu, 
Tel. Bignonia suavcolens, R. 

KUBEUA WANLOO, Tel. Common 
women. 

KUBJAK, Hind. Rosa contifolia, Rosa 
incerta. 

ICUBJAKAM, SiNCH., or Porike gadda, 
Tel. Trapn bispinosn, L. 

KUBLGIRA or Kili-katr, a tribe in the 
Southern Mahratta country, migratory, who 
act as ferrymen, and exhibit pictures of the 
Pandava heroes. 

KUB-LO-WAH, Bt/nw. Laurus, sp. 

KUBO, is the name applied to tho Shan 
race, in the Munipiir language. 

KUBO, a title of tho secular emperor of 
Japan. See Kobo. 

KUBTUCK, a river of Jcssorc. 

KUCHA or Kut’cha, Hind. A term in 
general use to designate any thing improper 
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or iocompleto or of snsaU valuoi in opp^tion 
to the word Pak’ha, meaning ripe, lOature, 
complete. 

KUCHA.BUNDI, Hind. Herbaliete. 

KUCHAN, Hind. Ephedra alata, also 
Asparagus puiijabensis. 

KUCHANDANA, Hind. Adenanthera 
pavouina, Willde. 

KUCHANDANAM, SANsc.,or Erra-chan- 
dunam, Tkl. Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Sundorswood) also Adenanthera pavoniua. 
Ku means “ bad, inferior.” 

KUCH BAIIAR, a small marshy district 
to the N, W, of Goalpara. The station is 
348 miles from Calcuttti. Soo Cutch Baliar. 

KUCHOIIEE, see Kabul, Derujat. 

KUCHCHELA, Tkl. Anthericuni tube- 
rosum, R, ii, 149 ; Plialauglum tuberosum, 
Kunth ; W. Ic. 

KUCHERIAN or Amboosi, Hind. The 
mango fruit, dried and sliced. 

KUCUIK, SCO Kelat. 

KUCHILA, Hind. Stvyclmos iiux vomica. 

KUCHILA KE MIJLUNG, Hind. A 
parasite, Viscum moiioicuru, found on the 
Nux Vomica trees of Cuttack j a substitute 
for preparations of strychnine and an ex- 
tremely powerful narcotic. Its powder is 
a powerful convulsive tonic, producing the 
same effects as the stry clinic and brucinic 
preparations.— 0 ’iSAoM/ 7 /i«my, Rentj. F/tar.^ 
p. 406, and Dts,^ p. 376, 

KUCU-KOLE or Kishtec, Hind. A fu- 
qeer’s wallet. 

KUCH-KUCHI YA, Bkno. raiiyrus togc- 
tifonnis. « 

KUCHLA, Beno., T)uk., Hind, Strych- 
nosnux vomica. 

KUCHLA LUTA, Bkng. Strychnos 
colubriua, TAnn, 

KUCII MAHDA PAT, Beno., Hind. 
Oorchorus olitorius. 

KUCIINAL, Hind. See Koochnal. 

KUCllNAR, Hind. Bauhinia vuriegata, 
Ltnn. 

KUCHOO, Beno., Pkrs. Colocasia anti- 
quorum, also written Kuchu, Kuchwoe. 

KUCHOO GUNDUBEE, Beno. Homa- 
lonema arornntica, Schott, 

KUCHOORA, also Kuchoora shuthi, 
Hind., Bung. Curcuma zerumbet, Roxb. ; 
zerumbet, long zodoary. 

KUCHU GUNDUBI, Beno. Ilumah)- 
nema aromatica, SchotL 

KUCIISA, Hind. A doubtful cucurblta- 
coous plant. 

KUCHU, Beno. Colocasia antiquorum, 
Sch, 

KUCHUt Sans. Hair. Fromkuch, to bind. 

KUCHU-NAR, Hind. Bauhinia acumi- 
nata, Roxb, 
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KUCHUE, Dvk, Kitchura^ li|ND. 
Curcuma zedoaria, 

KUCHURI, Beno. Exaoum tetiagOBiUN, 
Roxb. 

KUCUDI NUNA, Tel.; propeily Kum- 
kndi nunay, Sapindus emarginatus. Soap- 
nut oil. See Oil. ^ 

KUCHWA or Coorma, synonymous terms, 
and indiscriminately applied to the Rajputs 
of Ajmer, meaning tortoise. — Tod*s 
than^ Vol. ii, p. 351. See India, Rajput. 

KUCHYAPA, Sans. A proper name ; 
}m, means to drink. 

KUCH WEE, Beng. Colocasia antiquo- 
rum. 

KUDA, a Malay name for the horse. 
KUDAKA DORNATTA, Smoa. Strych- 
nos nux vomica. 

KUDALEEA, a river near Singeer Beel, 
in Comillah. 

KUDALI, Hind. A pickaxe. 

KUDALI, Sans. Plantains. 

KUDALIA, Hind. Destnodiuro triflorum. 
K LID ALLA, Si noil Leeches. 
KUDAMAN, Malkal. A class of predial 
slaves in' Malabar, Wilson, 

KUDAPALLl MARAM, Tam. Holar- 
rhena codnga. 

KUDARI 1»AS.IAM. YENNAI, Tam. Oil 
of Sicrculia hetida. See Oils, 

KUDA VAN, I'am. A shepherd. 

KCDDA MULLA, Malkal. Jasminum 
sainbac. 

KUDDAR, a whitish coloured wood, not 
good, found from Soorco to Hasdiha in tho 
Sautlial jungles. Planks arc sawn from this 
wood, hut it is not lit h>r any thing else. — 
Engineers Journal, Jnlg 1860, n. 156. 

KUDDIA-KUAlt, b'icng., also Tankan- 
Khar, Gtiz., Hind. Borax. 

KIJDDMUL, Hind. Jasminum sambac. 
KUDDOO, IliND. Cucui'bita lagenaria. 
Bottle Gonrdi This is grown at the com- 
mencement of the rains ; a good soil is all 
that is necessary, requiring no further cai’e. 
— Riddell, See Kuddoo. 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Bukm. A large tree 
of Tavoy, used in house and ship building. 

KUD1)0()T‘NU, Burm. An inferior wood 
of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

KUDDU, Guz,, Hind. Hellcborus niger. 
KUDDUM, Beno., Hind. Nauclea cad- 
amha, Roxb, 

KUDDUM, Madr. Nauclea parvidora* 
KUDEY -WAKLEE - WANLOO, Tkl. 
Tho women of this caste dress their hair in a 
bunch on the right side of their heads. 

KUDI, Tam. Basket. 

KUDIA, a slave tribe in Coorg and Ifola- 
bar. 

KUDI-NIM, Hind. Bergera kcnigii. 
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KUDtJ-KUDUPPI-KARAlR. ^ KVW^LtisK, 

KUD^-PA JpA 8 hSnAM?T«. Red | pJSS?®®’ 


salphuret of Arsenie. 

KUDKEB, Mahr. Hocomlia montana, 
KUDMI, one of the two Pars! sects in 
India. 

KUDNUZ, see Uzbak. 

KUDOO, Brno. Pumpkin. Lagenaria 
vulgaris, Cucurbita lagenaria or C. pepo. 
KUDUM, Beno.,Hind. Nauclea eadamba. 
KUDRA^UVI, Trl. Putranjiva rox- 
burghii, Wall. 

KUDRA MUKHA, a hill on the Malabar 
coast with a resemblence to a horse’s head 
KUDRAP.DUKHU, Taw. Sterculia 
fostida, Linn. 

•KUDRAT-HALVASSI, Turk. 

Muses, Ar. I Guzaiijabin, 

Ghcao, Kurd. | ' 

Manna found on the dwarf oak, though 
several other plants are said to produce it, 
but not so abundantly, or of such good 
quality. It is collected by gathering the 
leaves of the tree, 

• * • The manna on each leaf did 
Pearled lie, 


Fkrs. 


« , - The Shady Nauclea, 

Nauclea eadamba. 

KUDUMI, Tam. A toft of bair loft on 
hindoos. It is 
called in Sanscrit Sik'ha and seems to be the 
Sis^n of Lev. xix. and 27. It is cut off the 
head of a deceased hindoo by his son, at a 
^ further funeral ceremonies. 
Ihe Greeks, Romans and Egyptians of old 
wore, and the Tartars, Chinese and hindooo 
now wear, this. 

KUDUR, Ddk., Hind. Frankincense. 
KUpURU JUVVI or Putra jivi, Tel. 
Putrajiva roxbnrghii, W all. Juvvi is applied 
to various kinds of Ficus—Kuduru, Br. 244 
“a branch of a family” is almost syn. with 
putrn, a son, 

KUDUVALI VER, Malkal. 

Plumbago zeylanica. 

KUEL, Hind. Pinus excelsa. 

KUE-LA, Gcz. Charcoal. 

KUEN-LUEN, a mountain chain as seen 
from Sumgal in Turkestan is in lat. 36* 8' N., 


syn. 

Root of 


letting them dry, and then gently threshing and long. 78* 5' E., and 13,215 feet above the 
them over a cloth. It is thus brought to Kuen-Luen, is the northern crest of 

market in lumps, mixed with an immense raage which bounds the high table 

quantity of fragments of leaves, from which *and of Thibet. This range is the true water 
It is afterwards cleared by boiling. There is shod between India and Central Asia the 
another kind of manna found on rocks and absorbing all tlio streams which flow 

stones, which is quite pure, of a white colour, southern slopes of the range while 

and l» mnoh mm-n al. . th® Horthem rivors whicli foiTO the Kafi Kush 


and is much more esteemed than the tree 
manna. The manna season begins in the 
latter end of June, at which period when a 
night is more than usually cool, the Koords 
say it rains manna, and maintain that the 
greatest quantity is always found in the 
morning after such a night. It is called in 
Turkish, Kudrat halvassi, or the divine sweet- 
meat ; in Arabic, Musoe ; in Persia, Ghaz- 
angabin ; in Koordish, (xhezo.— Besi~ 
dence in Koordislan, Vol. i, ». 142. 

KUDRAY-WALI CHAM AY, Tam. Pani. 
cum semiverticillatum 


force their way through or round the outer 
barrier of the Kuon-Luen, and wend north- 
ward to the Gobi or Sandy desert. 

In the Kuen-Luen, all passes above 15,000 
feet are closed in winter by the heavy snowp 
fall. The following are the principal passes 
in India 


1. — Dckhan. 


Nam. Feet. 

I^Pdeo 3,4M 

KatruJ 3,019 

Par 3,6BS 

NaRcherrl 2 , 64 S 

KUDRUM, of Behar, Crotalan'a juncea, Sjp\ 

Linn . ; also Hibiscus caunabiiiuSjLiww., Roxb.. 

W. and A. ' 


Salpi.. 

PocItAl 

Nana... 

Jam..., 


2,478 

2,446 

2,429 

2,328 


2,-^Malva, 

Nam. 

Mal8<;j 

Tal 

Bhor 

Pendera. 

Silva..... 

MftDdla. 


Feet. 

2.083 

1,913 

1,798 

3,498 

1,938 

1,838 


Poppera. 1,180 

Gnmba.. 1,683 

Slngrampnr 1,837 


KUDRUTTEE, Hind. Mushroom. , „ . 

KUDSUMBAL, (white and red) Hind. L. NUgM, md Ct^on. 

uiaTalia sladiata.— 11™:; )■??;! I 


Canavalia gladiata.— DC. 

KUDSUMBAR, of Bombay, Canavalia 
virosa, fV. ^ A. 

KUDU-KAI MARAM, Mahr. Termi- 
nalia chebula. 

KUDUKE PALLI, Malbal. Garcinia 
affiois, 

KUDU - KUDUPPI - KARAR, fortune 
tellers-- the word comes from Kudu-kudup- 
py, a clapper. 
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sif paro ; ;;^f42 1 bwTtVaipiiir.! .* .■ * ‘ .■ ;; Jm 

Rangboddc 6,689 1 Kianajf herd JlS 

4 .— /» the ereH of the Himcdaya from 
Sikkim to Kithtvwr. 


Ibi Gamin 30,469 

OonWa 18,488 

Jantl 18.629 

Parang 18,600 

Maaa. 18,408 

Nalong 18,312 

Klobrtng I8,3l3 

UiDtsi 18,133 

Langpia 17,760 

Mayang I 7 ,roo 


Wpu.v ....17,870 


Uta Dhnra . 
Birmkanta. 
Kiungar... . 

Nitl 

Vallauchun . 
Follng.. .. 
Shloktt Lm., 
Bara Lacba 


.17,889 
17,618 

17, sn- 

18,8I« 

18,7118. 

laras 

18,884 

18,118 
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KUFELZTE. . 


5. —/A (Ae crest of the Kara Korum 
, from Long. E. Or, 76* to 79* 80' 

BTu«tigh 19.019 1 Kara Komm 18.845 

Chaog-oben-mo 18.800 1 

6. — In the crest of the Kouenlun from. 

Long. E. Or. 78* to 80* 

Elohi 17,379 1 Yurungktsh 18,620 

7. --/W the Andes. 

Alto df Toledo 16,690 I Aiiuay 15,626 

LagunlUaB 16,690 | 

8. — In the Alps. 

Bt. Theodnle li.ooi I Old Weisithor (a) ....ii,871 

Neff Welsetbor (a) ...12,136 1 

(a) These two passes cannot be used for practical purposes. 

Trees grow very generally in the Himalaya 
up to heights of 1 1,800 feet, and in most parts 
there are extensive forests covering the sides 
of the mountains at but a little distance below 
this limit. In western Tibet, however, there 
is nothing at all corresponding to a forest. 
Apricot trees, willows, and poplars, are 
frequently cultivated on a large scale ; poplars, 
indeed, are found at Maugnang in Gnari 
Khorsum, at a height of 13,457 feet, but they 
are the objects of the greatest care and atten- 
tion to the lamas. On the northern side of 
the Kuen-Luen, are no trees at all, owing 
to the considerable height of the valleys. In 
the Andes, they end at about 12,130 feet, in 
the Alps, on an average, at 6,400 feet, isolated 
specimens occurring above 7,000 feet. The 
cultivation of grain coincides in most cases 
with the highest permanently inhabited 
villages ; but the extremes of cultivated grain 
remain below the limit of permanent habita- 
tion. In the Himalaya, cultivation of grain I 
does not exceed 11,800 feet, in Tibet 14,700 
feet, and in the Kuen-Luen 9,700 feet. For 
the Andes, the limit is 11,800 feet, in the 
Alps, some of the extremes are found near 
Findeler, at a height of 6,630 feet, but the 
mean is about 6,000 feet. The upper mean 
limit of grass ^vegetation in the Himalaya is 
at 15,400 feet, in western Tibet, nearly the 
same level as for the highest pasture grounds, 
16,600 feet, may be adopted ; in the Kuen- 
Luen, grass is not found abovo 14,800 feet. 
Shlrubs grow in the Himalaya up to 15,200 
feet, in western Tibet as high as 1 7,000 feet, | 
and in one instance, at the Gunshankar, even 
to 17,31 3 feet. On the plateaux to the north 
of the Kara Korum, shrubs are found at 
16,900 feet, and, which is more remarkable, 
they occasionally grow there in considerable 
quantities on spots entirely destitute of grass. 
As an example, may be mentioned, amongst 
several others, the Vohab-Chilgane plateau 
(16,419) feet and a Ba8hmalgun( 14,207 feet). 
In the Kuen-Luen, the upper limit of shrubs 
does not exceed 12,700 feet. Above this 
height grass is still plentiful, and shrubs being 
here, as generally everywhere else, confined to 
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a limit below the vegetation of grass, the range 
presents an essential contrast in this respect 
to the characteristic aspect of the Kora Korum* 
The number of species of plants, as well as 
the number of individuals, is exceedingly 
limited in the higher parts of the Kuen-Luen* 
j^chens are completely wanting In the dry 
angular gravel covering the high plateau, and 
the slopes of the mountains in their neigh tour- 
hood. The wild yak, the existence of which 
in the wild state, has been doubted, and the 
kiang, five to six species of wild sheep and 
goats, hares and mice, are found as high as 
16,000 to 17,000. Two systems of cleavage 
are particularly regular in the central parts of 
the Kueuluen ; the steeper one dips north 30 
to 50° east, the other south 20 to 40* west. 
A hard crystalline rock occurs not unlike 
pudding-stone, which contained enclosures 
of spherical and angular forms, the quarries 
where the Yashem stone is dug are at Gul- 
bagashen, in the valley of Karakash . — Report 
on the Proceedings of the Magnetic Survey 
of India^ p. 9. See Arians, Karakoram, Yak. 

KUEPHUL, Hind. Myrica sapida. 

KUEVEA, Tam., a Ceylon tree which 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet long. It is used by the 
natives in boats and house-work . — Sdye on 
the Timber of Ceylon, 

KUFA. The old, now decayed city of Kufa, 
founded by the kalif Omar, was constructed 
from the ruins of Babylou. Four miles to 
the westward, Meshed Ali stands conspicuous. 
Kufa, gives its name to the old form in which 
Arabic was written. The inscriptions on 
MahmooU’s pillar at Ghuzni are in Kufic. 
Ali was buried at Kufa after his a.ssassination. 
— MignarCs Travelsy p, 325. See Kellek. 

KUb’A, The Kelek is not the only singu- 
lar description of vessel, traceabl (3 to anti- 
quity, that ap|)cars on these rivers of ancient 
celebrity. The circular bowl-shaped basket 
boat or “kufa,” (so named from the Arabic 
word, which means basket,) is also used as 
the common ferry-boat. Its fabric is of 
close willow-work, well-coated and made 
waterproof with the bituminous substance of 
the country. It holds about three or four 
persons with room enough, though not in the 
most agreeable positions. It is nibved by 
paddles across. Herodotus notices the differ- 
ent kinds of boats plying on the rivers of 
Babylon, meutiouing them as composed of 
willows and the skins of animals ; and adds, 
that on their andval at the great city, tho 
owners sold every material of the boat, 
excepting the skins and those they packed on 
the backs of asses, and carried whence 
they came. 

KUFKLZYK, more genei'ally known as 
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KUHAK. 

the Popokje, an Affghan tribe, numbering 
20,000 families, an ofl&hoot of the Abdalli, 
one of the branches of which, the Suddoaye, 
gave sovereigns to the Aflfehans in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

KUFF, also Kuffee, Panj. Ghaptalia 
g^ypina. The plant is a mere weed, from 
Simla to Lolon, and covers the whole of the 
iinwooded hills in the very greatest profusion ; 
^•kuff,' pealed off the leaves of the plant, 
is called by the puharries ‘ sokhta,* and they 
use it instead of tinder for their matchlocks, 
&c. The plant is exceedingly common in the 
Himalaya, and is found over their whole extent 
from Murree to Almorah, as well as Simla. 
When the leaves are damp and green, the 
‘ItuATis pealed off the back of the leaf with 
great facility and quickness. ‘ KuflT would not 
make the stronger and larger kinds of paper, 
hut it would be available for that of the finest 
and most delicate kind. The collection and 
disengagement of the down from the back of 
the leaf would cost little or nothing. The 
maximum number of leaves on each plant is 
the minimum 3. A kunder or hill basket of 
leaves, weigh about 1 2 seers,cost one anna, and 
the product 1 lb. 2 oz. of the film ; separating 
the film costs about one anna more, or 2 annas 
for 1 lb. 2 oz. In some cases the leaves get 
blighted by the mist and fogs, one-half the 
underside of the leaf will often be found of a 
brown tinge, and whenever this is the case 
tlie film will not separate. A seer of the 
leaves was weighed and the film separated, 
the product was I of a chittak of film from 1 
seer of the leaves, or, 2 lbs. avoirdupois gave 
l^oz. of film ; consequently 1 cwt. or 112 
lbs. of the leaves would only produce 5 lbs. 4 
oz. of the film, and 1 ton of leaves less than 
1 cwt. of the film . — General Cox^ from 
Lieutenant W. A, Ross, (Bengal ArtUlery), 
dated Murree, 2oih July 1858. 

KUFFIN, Ar., Hind., Pers. A shroud. 
KUF-GEER, Hind., Pars. A skimmer. 
KUFL, Pbks. Locks. 

KUFNEE, or Alfa Hind. Fuqeer’s dress. 
KUFBA, Hind. Oreoseris languinosa. 
KUFRA, a town, six hours from Sert, on 
the Bitlis road, in the district of Shirwan. 
The castle of Shirwan is only an hour from 
Kufra. In Rich’s time, the bey was powerful 
and independent, and a younger branch of 
the Hassan Keif family and consequently 
an Eyubite or descendant of Salad in. There 
is a'gold mine in Shirwan.—RicA’s JRwiV/ewce 
in Koordistan, Vol, i, />. 377. 

KUFRI, see Kirkook. 

KUGHAI, Maleal. Curcuma angusti- 
folia. 

KUGINA, Hind. Rosa webbiaoa. 
KUHAK, see Kelat. 
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KUHAON^in Gorakhpuriouacolumu isau 
inscription in imperfect Sanskrit with eiToro 
of orthography, of date not before tenth cen- 
tury. The character used in the inscription is 
the Gupta or Allahabad No. 2, a little before 
the Gaya alphabet. There is no invocation 
and no hindoo gods are named. Indra is men- 
tioned ; and the pillar records that five images 
of him are set up by the roadside. The naked 
figure on the column, backed by the seven- 
headed snake, is tlie same as one in the 
Buddha cave at Ellora. It mentions the 
death of Skanda Gupta, [of Allahabad ?j 133 
years before the date of the inscription, but 
the recorder of the inscription belonged to a 
wealthy private family. His name was 
Madra, and he put it up in honour of himself 
and family, son of Rndra Soma, son of Bhatta 
Soma, son of Amaila. Madra professes to be 
the friend and patron of brahmans, guru, and 
Yati ; but theixj are not any hindoo gods 
named in the inscription, and all the naked 
figures cut on the pillar are evidently the 
same as are found in some of the caves of 
Ellora. The chances are, that the inscrip- 
tion, like the Gupta inscriptions of Allahabad 
and Bhitari, was cut on a previously existing 
buddhist Column.— Vol. vii, ». 32. 

KUH-I-NEMEK, or Hill of Salt, a moun- 
tain of singular appearance, described by 
various eastern authors.— Oeire/ey’r Travels, 

! Vol, \\,p, 1,55, properly Koh-i-namak. 

KUH-I-SIAH, Pers. See Luristan. 

KUHKRATZE, Ger. Cowhage. 

KUriNAR, the wild almond tree which 
grows in the south of Persia. Its fruit is 
something like that of the service (Sorbus) 
and is yellow when ripe, slightly acid and 
pleasant to the taste. When unripe it is 
green or red.— Rarow C. A, DeBode's Tra- 
vels in Luristan and Arahistan, p. 253. 

KU HNI, Hind. Fruit of Careya arborea. 

KUI or Kuji, Hind. Rosa brunonis ; 
Gad kuji, is Pyrus variolosa ; Tsor kuji, is 
Pruuus armcniaca ; Ban kujru is Rosa mac- 
rophylla. 

KUIRUB, Benq. Water-lilly, Nymphooa 
lotus. 

KUJOOR, Hind. Dates, 

KUKAI, or Kuke, Hind. FJacourtia sapi- 
da, also Rhamnus persica. 

KUKA TULA SI, or Batsalla-kura, Alla- 
batsala, Tel. Basel lu allm, Linn. 

KUKA WOMINTA, Beno. Cleome vis- 
cosa. 

KUK'HA, a race in the north-western 
Panjab who occupy the rugged mountaiin 
along with the Bimba. 

KUKHURA, Hind. Curcuma zedoaria. 
Rose. 

KUKI, the country occupied by this people 
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lids to the south of tlie Garo, Kasia, and 
Mtkir areas, or !he hill ranges of Garo, Jaintia 
and Cachar in Sylhet, Tipperah and Chitta* 
gong among the mountains to the north east 
of the Chittagong province. There are new 
Kuki who came from the ruder parts of Tip- 
perah and Chittagong, and their form of 
speech is not always intelligible to an old 
Kuki. The Manipur dialects and that of the 
new Kuki are mutually Intelligible. In 
1848-49, four Kuki tribes, — the Thadon, the 
Shingshion, the Cbungsen and the Lumgum, 
were driven into north and south Cachar and 
into Manipur, from their locations, by the 
Lushai people who speak a Kuki dialect and 
dwell further south. They were driven back 
by Colonel Lister and his Sylhet Light Infan- 
try. He entertained the new Kuki as soldiers^ 
and they are found to form good out-post 
soldiers on the frontiers of both the Lushai 
and the Angami, countries. The Looshai, how- 
ever, are in their turn being pressed up north- 
wards by another tribe still more powerful than 
themselves, called the Poi, who are approach- 
ing from the south-east. The hilly tract lying 
between Cachar and Chittagong, is inhabited 
by the Looshai, who claim and hold all the 
tract of country to the south of tho parallel 
of the latitude of Chotterchoora hill, and 
east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai river 
is tho Burmese frontier. Puthou is their 
chief deity, he is benevolent : and Ghum- 
vishve is a malignant deity. Tho Kuki 
likewise worship the moon. They have no 
professed minister of religion. The Thempu, 
tlieir priest and diviner, is not hereditary and 
his office is not coveted from fear of the 
initiatory rites. The Kuki occupy Sylhet, 
Tipperah and Chittagong, with an offset in 
Cachar who are called the old Kuki. Those 
in Cachar are skilful in the cultivation and 
weaving of cotton. Tho Cachar old Kuki 
are under 4,000 and aro arranged into three 
divisions, the llhaiigkul, the Kholma and tho 
Betch. The Kuki are also called Luucta. 
They are little civilized, are of an active, 
muscular make, but not tall. The tradition 
of the Kuki respecting their origin is, that 
they and the Mug, are the offspring of the 
same progenitor, who had two sons by 
different mothers. The Mug, they say, are 
the descendants of the older, and the Kuki, of 
the younger son . The mother of the younger 
having died during his infancy, he was neg- 
lected by his step-mother, who, while she 
clothed her own son allowed him to go naked. 
According to Coleman, the Kuki are all hun- 
ters and warriors, and are divided into a 
number of distinct tribes, totally independent 
of each other. The rajahships are heredi* 
tai 7 , and the rajahs by way of distinction, 
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wear a small slip of back cloth round their 
loins ; and, as a fkther-mark of superior rank, 
they have their hair brought forward and tied 
in a bunch, so as to overshade the forehead, 
while the rest of the Kuki leave their’s hang- 
ing loose over the shoulders. Kuki are armed 
with bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and the 
dah, a hand hatchet, resembling the knife of 
the Nairs on the Malabar Coast and a most 
destructive weapon in close combat. They 
also wear round their necks large sti'ings of 
a particular kind of shell found in their hills : 
about their loins, and on their thighs, imme- 
diately above the knee, they tie large bunches 
of long goat’s hair of a red colour, and on 
their arms they have broad rings of ivory, in 
order to make them appear the more terriic 
to their enemies. The Kuki, are vindictive ; 
blood must always be shed for blood. The 
Kuki have but one wife ; they may, however, 
keep as many concubines as they please. 
Adultery may be punished with instant death 
by either of the injured parties, if the guilty 
be caught by them in the fact. 

On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
entirely different race from the Kuki of the 
Chittagong jungles. The name by which 
they are commonly known is “ Tipperah,” 
In phy.siognomy some of them are like the 
Munipooree, but the greater part bear more 
resemblance to the Khasiah tribes having 
strongly marked Calmuk, or Mongolian 
features, with flat faces and thick lips, not in 
general shorter in stature than Bengali, and 
far more muscular and strongly made. Many 
of them, with fair comploxion.s scarcely, 
darker than a swarthy Euro{)cnD. The vil- 
lages contained pci-liaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house i.s raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from tho ground. On 
the death of a chief, the bo4ly is smoke-dried 
and kept for two months with the family. If 
a rajah fall iu battle, they immediately pro- 
ceed on a head hunting expedition and bring 
in the heads of those they kill, hold feastings 
and dancings and, after cutting the head into 
pieces, send a portion to each village. This 
is considered iu tho light of a sacrifice to the 
manes of tho deceased. In the spring of 
1871, they made several inroads into Assam, 
for the purpose as was alleged, of obtaining 
lieads for the manes of a chiers daughter. 

Tho Looshai dwell on the southern frontier 
of Cachar. In 1848-49, they drove up tho 
Kuki, from the south, into Cachar. In their 
turn, they are being pressed up into Cachar, 
by the Poi, a tribe who are advancing from 
the south-east. The Looshai inhabit the hilly 
tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong, 
and claim and hold all the tract of country to 
the south of the parallel of the latitude of 
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Cbfttttf Choora hil^ tnd eaat of hill Tipperab 
to the Tepai river, is Bamaese* firratier. 

Khnm means a village, Khnmia, a vill^ 
ger. The two tribes, Kbumia and Kuki, 
occupy the hills of Sylhet, Tipperab and 
Chittagong, the Khumiaon the skirts and the 
Kuki on the tops of the hills. The Kuki are 
the ruder or more pagan, though also tinctured 
with hinduism. They term their supreme 
being, Khojein Putiang, to whom they sacri- 
fice a gyal, and an inferior one is named Shem 
Saq, to whom they offer a goat. Shem Saq 
is put up in every quarter of a village, in the 
form of a rude block of wood. Before this 
they place the heads of the slain, whether of 
men in war, or of animals of the chase. 

•The Chumiah are located in the lower 
hills between the Kuki and the plains, to 
the north and east of Chittagong. Both 
tribes are described as having fiat noses, 
small eyes and broad round faces, and to dif- 
fer from the Naga in appearance, as in their 
customs. 

If a Kuki man die at night his body is 
burned in the morning. Vegetables and rice 
are placed on the spot where the body was 
burned, and the relatives of the deceased ad- 
dress the ashes of the consumed corpse thus, 

“ We bid you farewell to-day ; whatever 
money and rice you have acquired, leave with 
us.” On the following day friends resort to 
the deceased man’s house, aud offer up a 
sacrifice of a fowl to the gods Tevae aud 
Sangron. Liquor is freely partaken of, the 
good qualities of the deceased are recited, and 
much lamentation is made. When a married 
man dies, all his friends assemble and bewail 
their loss. Vegetobles and rice are cooked, 
and pla<}ed on the left side of the corpse with 
a gourd or bottle of liquor. Amongst the 
Beli clau of Kuki, soon after death the corpse 
is washed with warm water, and covered up 
with a cloth. The principal deities worshipped 
are called Tevae and Sangron, to whom towJs, 
pigs, aud spirituous liquor, are offered in 
sacrifice on all occasions of sickness, famine, 
or other affliction, which they conceive is the 
surest method of averting evil and briugiug 
their wishes and undertakings to a successful 
termination. The Kuki have no images or 
temples of any kiud. The object of the 
Kuki inroads on the plains is not plunder, 
for which they have never been known to 
show any desire, but they kill and carry away 
the heads of as many human beings as they 
can seize, and have been known, in one night, 
to carry off fifty. These are used in certain 
ceremonies performed at the funerals of their 
chiefs, and it is always after the death of one 
of theii rqjahs that their incursions occur. 
The Kuki smoke dry the dead bodies of 
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the rajahs. ABer the death of a n^ab, 
his body is kept in this state for two months 
before burial, in order that his fhmitv and 
elan may still have the satisfactioii of hav- 
ing him before them. Should a rqjah fall 
in battle by any chauoe, they immediately 
proceed on a war expedition, kill and bring 
in the head of some individual, hold feasting 
and dancings, and then, after cuttiug the head 
into pieces, send a portion to each village of 
the clau. This was done on the murder of 
the Kuki rajah by the Nimzae Naga race. 
This is considered in the light of sacrifice to 
appease the manes of the deceased chief. 
The Kuki have been accused of cannibalism, 
and in one instance the charge seemed sub- 
stantiated, but they disclaim the imputation 
with much vehemence. Nothing comes amiss 
to a Kuki— the elephant, rhinoceros, and 
beef, beiug equal delicacies. 

The new Kuki clans are presided over 
by rajahs and muutrees, who decide all 
matters of dispute brought before them ; 
and in such respect do they hold their 
rajahs that their word is law. One, among 
all the rqjahs of each class, is chosen to 
be the Prudham or chief rajah of that 
clau. The dignity is not horeditAiy, as Is 
the case with the minor rajahship, but is 
enjoyed by each rajah of the clan in rotation* 
The Kuki cultivate rice aud cotton, but in a 
manner quite opposed to the system pursued 
by the Caclmrce and Naga, the former of 
whom raise three crops of rice from the same 
land, and the latter four. The crop is not 
cut till November, whereas that of the other 
hill ti'ibes is cut in August and September ; 
their cotton is also very fine. Besides this 
they grow tobacco, and all the usual vege- 
tables met with in the hills. The Kuki are 
described as short, muscular and active, with 
massive limbs, and are darker in complexion 
than the Chumiah. The men are powerful 
and hardy but turbuiently inclined. Having 
been accustomed to war in their own countiy, 
they are exceedingly well suited for soldiers, 
and those that have been enrolled in the 
Kuki levy at Silchar have turned out well. 
They are also particularly modest and decent 
each man living with his family in a separate 
house. The widows also live in houses of 
their own (in this respect like the Naga and 
Cacharee), built for them by the villagers. 
The men wear a large cloth, sometimes two, 
wrapped loosely round the body, and hanging 
from the shoulder to the knee. Undemeatb 
this they wear nothing, the whole body being 
bare, in which they consider there exists no 
want of modesty, as such has been their custou 
from time immemorial. The women weur a 
short striped petticoat, reaching from the 
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upper part of the stomach halfway clown to 
the knee. Married women have their breasts 
bare, but all virgins ai*e covered, wearing a 
similar cloth to the petticoat wound round 
the bosom underneath the arm-pits. They 
wear their hair prettily plaited at the back, 
the two ends being brought round in front 
and tied just above the forehead in the form 
of a coronet. Like all hill people, the Kuki are 
most dirty in their habits, veiy seldom wash- 
ing their bodies. The sites of the Kuki 
villages are well-chosen on the broadest parts 
of the highest ridges, with water near at 
hand, generally a small hill stream. Some of 
the chief villages contain as many as 200 
houses, commodiously built on platforms raised 
between three and four feet from the ground. ‘ 
Every part of the house is formed of bamboo, 
there being but few trees of any kind. 

The Bongzu or Bomu are said to resemble 
the Burman, but to be less strongly built and 
not so well made. The Khy-eng, Kami, Ky-au 
Bonzu and Kuki vocabularies show that all are 
dialects of one language. — Cole, Myth. Hind.y 
p, 324 ; J. //. Reynold's Embassy y Vol. of 
1864 of B» A. S. ./. ; Latham ; Buttler's 
Travels and Adveyiturers in Assaniy pp, 85- 
99 / Aitchison's Treaties y $fc.y p. 77 ; Anuy 
Ind, Adm.y VoL xii, p. 86. See Lidia. 
Naga, Polya, Singhpo. 

KUKKA, a race inhabiting the hills west- 
ward from Cashmere to the Indus. See Kuk'ha. 

KUKKA BUDDA or Meda kava, Tbl. 
Grewia pilosa, Lam, 

KUKKA PALA or Verri pala, Tel. 
Tylophora vomitoria, Voigt. 

KUKKA PALA KURA, Tel. Triantho- 
ma crystallina, Vahl. 

KUKKA PAVIIJ, Tkl. Portulaca, sp. 

KUKKA POGAKU, Tel. A large leaved 
plant, common under topes in Ganjara — not 
seen in flower. 

KUKKA TULASI,Tel. Ocirnura canura, 
Sims, ; 0. album, R, iii, 15. 

KUKKA VAMINTA or Nela-varainta, 
Tel, Polanisia icosandra, A. 13 ; Cleomo 
viscosa, JR. iii, 128. 

KUKKUR-BAZI, Hind., or cock-flghting. 

KUKOA, Hind. Flacourtia sapida. 

KUKO-NOR, see Koko-uor. 

KUKRA, a river of Pillibeet. 

KUKRA, Hind. Anemone obtusiloba. 

KUKREE or Kakri, Cucumis ulilissimus. 
— Green cucumber. A large coarse kind of 
cucumber, sown with melons and other fruit 
in the beds of rivers. 

KUKBORUA, Hind. Crozophora tinctoria 

KUKSH, see Kocch. 

KUKSPUNA, Hind. Celosia asiatica. 

KUKUDU, or Kunkudu chettu, Tel. Sa- 
pindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
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KUKU-JUNGHA, Bing. Hairy leea, 
Leea hlrta. 

KUKUL, Tam. Commiphora madagasca- 
L^ensis, Bdellium. 

KUKURA CHURA, Beng. Pavettain- 
I dica, Linn. ; Ban Kukur, Hind., is Cornua 
I olonga. 

KUKYAN, Hind. Phoenix dactylifera. 
Dates. 

KUL, Hind, of Lower Himalaya hills, &c., 
a water course. 

KUL, Ar., Pees., Hind. All. 

KUL, Karn. One who pays revenue to 
Government. 

I KUL, Benq. Rhamniis jujuba. 

KULA, the Portuguese name of a Ceylon 
I tree, called in Tamil Kanugha. • It is ydty 
heavy and close-grained, grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter, and eight 
feet high. The natives use it for general 
purposes, and for houses and vessels. It 
produces a fruit which they eat, and from 
which they extract an oil which is used as a 
medicine . — EdyCy Ceylon, 

KULA .or kulla, Peus. Hat. 

KULA, a family, a race, a tribe. Pro- 
perly the got of a hindoo is his tribe and 
Kiila is the race. But Kula, among the 
Rajputs means tt tribe ;aiid corresponds to the 
Affghaii khoil. Amongst the hindoos, there 
are three kinds of devata or deities to whom 
worship is given, the Gramma Devata or 
village god ; the Kula Devata, the race or 
household or family god ; and the Ista Devata, 
the patron or personal deity of individuals. 
Devata, Adhi-devata ; or primitive deity, 
Sthana devata, local deity. The Aryan hindoo 
does not recognize the village gods of Southern 
India, but the nou-hiudoo Turanian races, 
largely worship them, and even many of those 
Turanian races who have been converted to 
hinduism, worship them. They are mostly 
shapeless pieces of wood or stone smeared with 
vermilion, and mostly represent evil spirits or 
devils. These are the Amina, Ammun and 
Amoor of the eastern and southern parts of the 
peninsula, and the Satwai, Bhairo, Massoba, 
Charaanda, Asra, Ai and Marry-ai of the north- 
ern and western parts of the peninsula, all of 
whom are recognized as causing harm to indi- 
viduals. In health, they are neglected, but 
when sickness occurs, either to individuals, or 
as an epidemic, these spirits of evil ara worship- 
ped with much solemnity, and bloody sacriflcea 
are made to them of goats and sheep and 
bullocks and buffaloes. Gotra or Kula, mean a 
family, and existed amongst Kshatrya, Vaisya 
as well as Brahmans. Gotra depends on a real 
or imaginary community of blood and then 
correspond to what we call families. No 
hindoo bouse is supposed to be without its 
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tutelar^ but tbe notion attached to 

tluA character is now very hr from precise. 
The deity who is the obiect of heraditary or 
family worship, the Kula devata, is always 
Siva, or Vishna, or Durga, or other principal 
personage of the hindoo mythology— but the 
Griha devata or household god rarely bears any 
diatiuot appellation. In Bengal, the domestic 
god is sometimes the Saligrum, sometimes the 
tulasi plant, sometimes a basket with a little 
rice in it, and sometimes a water jar, to any of 
which a brief adoration is daily addressed, most 
usually by the females of the family : occa- 
sionally small images of Lakshmi or Chaudi 
fulfil the oBEice, or should a suake appear, it 
is worshipped as tbe guardian of the dwelling. 
Iff general, in former times, the household 
deities were regarded as the unseen spirits of 
ill ; tlie ghosts and goblins who hovered about 
every spot, and claimed some particular sites 
as their own. At the close of all ceremonies, 
offerings were made to them in the open air, 
to keep them in good humour, by scattering 
a little rice with a short formula. Thus, at 
the end of the daily ceremony, the house- 
holder is enjoined by Menu — 3,90 “ to throw 
up his oblation (bali) in the open air to all 
the gods, to those who walk by day and those 
who walk by night.” In this light the house- 
hold god corresponds better with the genii 
locorum than with the lares or pcnates of 
antiquity, — Wilson's Ilind, Th, 

KULA ABB A AL? Laquis. 

KUL AALIN NAR, Maleal. Fibre of 
Ficus myaorensis. 

KULAB, a hill state north of Badakhshan, 
its chief claims a Grecian origin. See Kabul, 
Kush. 

KULAK of Java, a grain measure — 77^ 
catty. 

KULADHAN, Hind. Couocarpus latifo- 
lius. 

KULAEE, Hind. Phascolns trilobus. 
Three-lobed bean. Sown like other native 
beans, Riddell. 

KULAH ARKCHIN, Hind. Embroider- 
ed caps. 

KULAHU, Hind. Land watered by a 
kul, or canal. »Sce Kuli. 

KULAl, Hind. Phascolns trilobus, 

KULAKA, Sans. Nux vomica. 

KULAMBERl, Singh. Calamandar wood. 

KULANG SEN, is an island south-west 
of Amoy, three miles in circumference, prin- 
cipally granitic. 

KULANJI, also Siah Danali, Hind. Ni- 
gella sativa. 

KULAN KOTE, the ancient site of Tatta. 

KU-LA-PAI, Bubm. Cicer arietinum, 

KULANJAN, or Kulanjana, Ar., Hind. 
Kulanyoga, Sans. Alpinia galanga, Swz. 
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KULAB, a <lver*oC Seoul and Nagpoie. 

KULABA, Hind. Vibnrnum fostens. 
KULASAIKEBA, Aiya ObakmartiVio 
fouud in Ceylonese history as the name of a 
great warrior who commanded an army sent 
by Kulasaikera, who is called king of the 
Paudyans or people of the Madura country, 
which invaded Ceylon in 1314. The same 
name re-appears as if belonging to the same 
individual in or about 1371, when he is 
stated to have erected forts at Colombo, Ne- 
gombo and Chilaw, and after reducing the 
northern division of Ceylon, to have fixed 
the seat of government at Jafihapatam.— ■ 
Vule Caihayy Vol. ii, p. 422. 

KULAT, Hind. Dolichos uuifiorus. 

KUL A WAN, Hind, of Simla, the small 
field pea, Pisum arveuse. 

KULB AGI, a tree in Canara, which grows 
to fifteen or Iwonty-fivo feet in height, and 
from twenty-four to thirty-six inches in dia* 
meter. It yields a close-grained, hard and 
durable wood, and is used by the natives at 
Mangalore and Honoro for the keels and 
beams of vessels. It is of a dark colour, and 
is considered valuable. — Edye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KULBURGAH, a town in the Hyderabad 
dominions, in the centre of the Peninsula of 
India. It was the capital of the Bahminl 
dynasty (wliich commenced with Hassan 
^aco, A. D. 1347) and appears to have ex- 
ceeded in power and splendour, those of 
Delhi, even at. the most fiourishing periods 
of their history. Kulburgah was centrical 
to the great body of the empire. It fell to 
pieces with its own weight, and out of it 
were formed four potent kingdoms, under 
the names of Visiapour (properly Bejapur), 
Golcouda, Berar and Ahmednuggur ; each of 
these subsisted with a considerable degree of 
power, until the Moghul conquest ; and the 
two first preserved their independency until 
the time of Aiirungzcb. The five monarchs 
of these kingdoms, like (he Cassars and 
Ptolemies, had each of them a name or title, 
common to the dynasty to which he belong- 
ed, and which were derived from the res- 
pective founders. Thus, the kings of Kul- 
burgah were styled Bahmani, those of Visia- 
pour, were styled Adil-Shahi ; those of Gol- 
conda, Kutub-Shahi ; and those of Berar 
and Ahmednuggur, Nizam Sliah Bhairi and 
Araud Shahi . — BennelVs Memohy p. Ixxix ; 
Orme's Historical FragmentSy p. xxxvi. 

KULEAH, Pers. Is a robe exactly similar 
to, but worn over, an Al-Khaliq. 

KULEEJA, Hind. The liver. 

KULEEJEE, Hind., The pluck, viz., the 
heart, liver, lungs, spleen and kidneys of 
animal.^. 
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KULERI, or Kalar, Hind!^ of Rawalpindi, 
Bauhinia variegata. 

KULFA, Hind. Fortulacca oleraeea. 

KULFA ? Clove oil. 

KULFA-DODAK, Hind. Euphorbia he- 
iioBcopia. 

KULFA-EA-TEL, Hind. Caaaia oil. 

KULFl RANG, Hind. Deep lilac colour, 
blue prevailing. 

EULFUL, Arab. Cassia tora. 
EULGHARI BECHNE-WALA-JOGI, 
see Jogi or Yogi. 

KULGULLY PASS, see Eelat. 

KULHARI, Hind. Saccharum officina- 
rum. 

EULI, or Coolie, are labourers all over 
India, W. W, Hunter. See Eoolee, Coolee. 

KULI, Hind., of fiajwat and in Gurdas- 
pur, land irrigated by a kul. See Eulahu. 

KULIAN? Galangal. 

EULI BENGAN, Beno. Solanum me- 
longena, Linn. 

KULIGAM, see Eashmir. 

KULI EH AN, also known as Tamas 
Kali Khan, styled Nadir Shah, king of Per- 
sia. Invited by Nizara-ul Mulk, he invaded 
India in 1738, 1739, defeated and- re-instated 
Mahomed Shah on the 7th June 1747. He 
was assassinated in Persia. Ahmed the 
Abdalla was his treasurer. 

KULIMAH, Ar. The mahoraedan creed. 
It contains five sections, viz : • 

KuUma-i-Shahadat, the martyrdom-creed. 

Kuliroa-i-Tumjid. 

Kulima-i-Towhid. 

KuUma-i-rad-i Kufr. 

Kulima e-Tyub or Ty-eeb. 

Kulma-i-Bhahadat, means ** I bear witness 
that there is no deity save God, who is the 
one and has no co-equal ; and 1 bear witness 
that Mahomed is his servant and is sent from 
him.” — Herk. See Kaliraah. 

EULIMITAN, Tam. Ociraum hirsutum. 

KULIN, a class of brahmans in Bengal, 
who are deemed by other brahmans to be of 
very pure descent and in consequence many are 
anxious to wed their daughters to them. As 
a result the Kul in men are great polygamists, 
and in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
pamphlet gave the following, amongst others ; 

Number 
Age. ofwivet. 

BhoU Nath Bannerjee b6 80 

Bhagwan Chatterjce 64 72 

Puma Chunder Mookerjee 55 62 

Mordu Sttdu Mookeijeo 40 56 

Tituram Qanguly 70 56 

Ram Hoy Mookeijee 50 62 

Boido Nath Mookeijee 60 50 

Shama Churn Chatterjee 60 50 

Nobo Coomar Bannerjee 52 50 

Ishan Chunder Bannerjee 52 44 

Jodtt Nath Bannerjee 47 4t 

Shib Chunder Mookeijee 45 40 
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Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar publish* 
ed a pamphlet, in Bengalee, entitled ** Poly- 
gamy—Should it be abolish^ or not ?” Most 
of these marriages are sought after by the 
relations of the girls, to keep up the honour 
of their families ; and the children of these 
marriages invariably remain with their 
mothers, and are maintained by the wives* 
relations : in some cases, a Koolina father 
does not know his own children .-•'JFarif on 
the Hindoos^ Vol. iii, p. 268. 

KULINJAN, Ddk. Alpinia galanga. 

EULIT, Malat. Skin or leather. Kulit 
kaya, Malat. Bark. 

KULIT LA WANG, Malay, The aroma- 
tic bark of a wild species of cinnamon, pro- 
duced in abundance in Borneo.. It is the 
Cinnamomum kulitlawan, but other varieties 
are also found. It was probably this plant 
which induced the earlier voyagers to imagine 
that the true cinnamon of Ceylon, which this 
much resembles, was found in the Archi- 
pelago. The bark is well-known for its dove- 
like aromatic flavour, and for the essential oil 
it produces, but which, is never extracted by 
the natives of Borneo. — Lowe's Sarawak. 

KULIT MANIS, Malay. Cinnamon. 

KULJIKOON, Gr., of Arabs. Colchicum 
autumnale, Linn. 

KULKA SHINDA, Beng. Cassia sophera, 
Linn. 

KULKUL, Ar. Cassia tora, Linn. Hab-ul- 
kulkul, Hind., is the Cardiosperinum bali- 
cacabum. 

KULLA-BASALA-KIRE, Tam. 

Oopodaki, Sans. | Potti Batsali kura, TkL. 

Basclla alba. 

KULLAI, also Ranga, also Kathol, Guz., 
Hind. Tin. 

KULLAH-I-HAZARA, see Kush or Cush. 

KULLA KITH MARA, Can. Ficus 
glomerate, Roxb. ; Willde. 

KULKURU, Mal. Beads. 

KULLA, Hind. Heaps of grain thrashed 
in the open field preparatory to being divided 
and housed . — Tods Rajasthan^ Vol. ii, p. 63. 

KULLAH, Pers. Literally a hat, applied 
by the Affghans to crowned heads also to hat- 
wearing natives of Europe. The use of the 
kullah of black lamb-skin is universal among 
the Persians. — Ouseley's Tr , Vol. i, p. 208. 

KULLEE, a river near Seesghur in 
Bareilly. 

KULLEYUM ? Odina wodier. 

KULLI, Hind. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

KULLIANI, Sans. Celosia nodiflora. 

KULL MULLAH, Maleal, Bambusa 
arundinacea, Roxb. ; C. P. 

KULLOOA, Bdrm. Cerbera manghas, 

Linn, 
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KULLOO KOLI MIN, Tak. Holocaa- 
thui ioeperttor. 

KULLOOB or Belaspore. The raja of KuU 
loor had estates oq both sides of the Sutlej. 
But the suunud gi veu to raja Mooher Chuod, in 
ISidyCOoiirmed to him the eastern portion only. 
The family is Rajpoot. lu acknowledgment 
of his services during the mutinies in 1857, 
the nyah received a dress of honour of Rupees 

5.000 value, and a salute of seven guns. The 
revenue of this state is not less than Rupees 
70,000. The population amounts 66,848. 

KULLORA and Talpur, Sind tribes, which 
furnished its last two ruling dynasties. The 
Kullora trace their descent ft om the Abbas- 
side kaliphs, and the Tnlpuri from Mahomed, 
bflt both seem to be Baluch, which are essen- 
tially of Jit or Gete oiigin. The Talpuri 
{« Tal” or “ Tar,” Borassus flabellifonnis or 
palmyra, and “ pura,” a town) amount to 
one-fourth of the populnfion of Hyderabad 
which they call Lohri or Little Sind. There 
are none in the T’hul. The origin of the 
mahomedan Kullora and Sahrai is doubtful. 

KTJLLUNG, a river near Kurrungee in 
Assam. 

KULLUNGAN MATOHI, Duk. Whiting 
fish. 

KULL VALEI MANNI, Tam. The seeds 
of Ganna indica, Linn, 

KULLYAGIIY, a river near Bailda in 
Midnapoor. 

KULLYHAIN, a plant, from the fibres of 
which, the Lepcha, near Darjeling, make rope. 

KULKUSIJNDA, Bfn(?, Sniithiasensitiva. 

KIJLM, or I\fdm,Guz.,HiNi).,PBnH. A pen. 

KULM, see Kabul. 

KULM, H river of Bhopal, 

KULMI DARCHTNl, Duk. Lauras cin- 
naraomiim, rolle<l ciniuimon. 

KULMLLdTA, Beno. Rivea boim-nox. 

KUL-MOOLLA, Malbal. Bambnsa 
arundinacea. 

KULMK-CHAK, Beng., or Kulmee sag, 
Convolvulus resilis. Creeping Bind Weed. 
This grows wild ; its leaves arc eaten by the 
natives. — Riddell, 

KULM-TRASII, Pkrs. Penknife. 

KUL-MULLA, Maleal. Bambnsa ; the 
Bamboo. 

KULNAR.» Gypsum. 

KULONJI, Hind. Nigclla sativa. 

KULOOA, Hind. Saccharum ofiicinarum. 

KULOU-MIDVI, Singh. Calamander 
wood. 

KITLRE, Hind. Picea webbiana. 

KULSIAH, a Cis-Sutlej territory, has an 
area of 155 square miles, and a population of 

62.000 souls, with a revenue of Rs. 1,30,000. 
The family came from the village of Kulsiah 
in the Maojha. 
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KULT, Hind. Dolichos unifionis. 

KUL TEAK, Tectona graodia, var. A 
scarce variety of the teak tree, in thU Wynaad 
about Sultan’s Battezy. It is considered aupe- 
rior to the common teak, — Melvar, M* E* 

KULTI, Bxno., Duk., Guz., Him, 

Gram or Ilorse Gram, Dolichos bifiorus, Or 
Dolichos unifiorus. Dolichos biflorus, the 
two-fiowered bean, is grown in fields after the 
rains, and chiefiy used for cattle ; when given 
to horses it must, first be boiled ; they soon 
become very fond of it, and keep in as good 
condition ns upon any other grain. The Ben- 
gal gram or chenna, is the Cieer arietiuum. 

KULXJ, Tam. Dolichos unifiorus. 

KULU or Kullti, a hill state in the N. W. 
Himalaya. This province consists of the 
mountain basin of the Beas, and the west 
bank of the Sutlej. Sultaupoor, its capita), 
is elevated 4,584 feet. The chain bounding 
the Sutlej on the west, is considerably higher 
than that on its east hank, and is crossed into 
Suket, by the Jnlauri pass, elevated 12,000 
feet. The province of Chamba bounds it on 
the west, and the physical feature of Kulu 
and Chamba are similar. The poorer Kulu 
I people wear only a blanket, wound around 
the waist and one end fiung across the 
shoulders and pinned across tho chest, men 
and women often dress alike, bnt the long 
hair of the women is plaited in one tress. 
The natives of Busahir, Sookeyt-Mundee and 
Kiilu, in tho Kohi.stan of Jhullundhur, have 
all sallow complexions and seem all of the same 
race. In the liills of Kullii and Kangraare 
the “Ooojura” and “ Guddi races,” who cul- 
tivate little, and keep herds of hufialoos, and 
flocks of sheep and goats. They claim cer- 
tain benis of tho forests ns thoir “warisi,” 
or ancestral property, subject to tho payment 
of pasturage tolls. Tho forests of tho lower 
hills arc apportioned out among tho Guddi or 
shepherds of the snowy range, who, in the 
winter season bring down their flocks to 
graze. In tlie same manner, the Goojur 
with their bufifaloc.s, take up divisions on a 
hill .side, and carefully respect their mutual 
boundaries,— Cley/iorw’j Punjab Report^ p, 
89 ; //. /. ct T.y p. 203. See Ladak. 

KULUMB, the name of several towns in 
the south of India. One of these, is Colombo, 
the seat of Government in Ceylon, which haa 
a population of 40,000 people. It seems to 
! have been selected by the Dutch from the 
proximity of the cinnamon gardens, for it ha» 
no other recommendation. It was visited by 
the Portuguese in 150.5. It capitulated oo 
tho 16th February 1796. It is on the west 
coast of the island, in lat. 6* 56' N., long. 
79* 53' E., and exports largely to Europe. 
Colombo is mentioned in Singalesc historical 
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annals so early as a. d. 496 ; the name ia 
said to signify a sea port This and Cove- 
long, sottSi of Madras, and Qnilon of the 
western coast, are all the same name *^Kulam.*’ 
— Horsburgkt 8irr. 

KULUMBU, Brno. Cocculus palmatus. 

KULUNG, Hind. TheKulm fowl of the 
Bombay side of India, is the Grus cinerea, 
the European crane, the G. vulgaris, Paliat. 
It visits India in great flocks, but wholly dis- 
appears in the breeding season. It is also 
called the karranch. 

KULUNGI VER, Malbal. Tephrosia 
purpurea. 

KU-LUNG-SOO, is au island opposite to 
Amoy, and commands the entrance to the 
harbour ; for this reason, it was taken pos- 
session of by the British, at the commence- 
ment of the first China war, and retained 
until 1845*— iStrr’s China and Chinese^ Vol. 
i, p, 844. 

KULUNJI, Malbal. Guilandina bonduc, 

Ltftft. 

KULUNJUN, Brno. Alpinia galanga. j 

KULUSH-NUR, Beng. Panicum palu- 
dosum. 

KULUTU, Sans. Dolichos uniflorus. 

KULU KAY NATH or Jhol Ko Ghurray, 
a matrimonial ceremony. 

KULZUM or Colzura, the Red Sea or 
Arabian Gulf, represents the name of Clysma 
the ancient neXva/ia, situate at the northern 
extremity of a bay, in long. 63* 20', lat. 28" 
50', according to Ptolemy. But the sea of 
Gulzum, says Hamd Allah Cazvini, is like- 
wise called Bahr Ahmar or the Red Sea. The 
Arabic adjective here used, Ahmar, must not 
be confounded with the proper name Hamcir 
or Hamyar, bestowed by the Persian geogra- 
pher on another gulf. Natives of India regard 
the Bahr-i-kulzura as the Caspian sea.— 
Outeley's Travels, Vol. i, p. 28. 

KUM, a town of Irak-ajami, between Te- 
heran and Ispahan. 

KUMAD, Hind, of Panjab. Sugar-cane. 

KUMAKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KUM ALA? Diamond. 

KUMALA, the son of Asoka ; a legend 
regarding him proves the antiquity of the 
practice of placing eyes on the outside of 
buddhist temples. In a former birth, Kumala 
is said to have plycked the eyes from a 
Chaitya, for which ho was punished by the 
loss of his owu in the next birth, and because 
ho then presented a pair of golden eyes to a 
Chaitya, he was afterwards born as the sou of 
Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the 
Kumala bird, from which circumstance ho 
obtained his name. 

KUMAON, a province in the N.W. Hima- 
laya, bounded on the east by the river Kali, 


which separates Kumaon from Nepflul ; OQ 
the west by the Alaknunda branch of the 
Ganges, and its western feeder, the Hand- 
akni ; on the north by the axis of the Cis-Snt- 
lej Himalaya, and on the south by the upper 
Gangetic plain. The elevation of the Tend 
at its base varies from 600 to 1,000 feet, lie 
mountains of the outer ranges rise to 7,000 
feet in many places, and in the interior attain 
to 10,000 feet, while still further north many 
rise to 20,000 and a few above 24,000 
feet, and Nandadevi, 25,750 feet, the highest 
mountain west of Nepaul, is in this province. 
The loftiest, as elsewhere in the Himalaya, 
are never on the axis of the chain, but are 
still further north, and its great elevation 
may be judged of from the heights of tUb 
passes over it. Of these proceeding from the 
eastward may be mentioned the 

Lankpya.. 18,000 I Niti IB, 800 ) Naina-tal... S,500 

Lakhur .. 18,400 Mana...v. 18,760 I Bhim-Ul... 4,000 
Balch 17,700 | Almora... 5,500 | 

The vegetation of Kumaon includes fully 
two thousand flowering plants. 

The Dom of Kumaon is now, merely an 
inferior caste dwelling amongst the general 
population. In the north of India, under the 
Himalaya and in the Kumaon hills, the Dom 
were once a considerable tribe. 1 hey are still 
a numerous helot section of the population, 
being in fact the only inferior class and ordi- 
nary labourers as well as artizans. The Dom 
aro very black with curly hair and altogether 
aboriginal in appearance, the Dom or Domar 
ill the labour-market of northern India take 
the place of the Mhang of the south of India. 
The Dom of northern India are rope, fan, 
basket and mat-makSrs. In Oude and Bengal 
the Dom are sweepers, and cany dead bodies. 
The Dom are also musicians. The Mirasi Dom 
are muhomedaus and called Mir and Mirasi. 
The Bodo, Dhimal and other tribes inhabiting 
the mountains and forests between Kumaon 
and Assam, are styled Tamilian by Mr. 
Hodgson. Ho has done so on the supposition 
that all the abovigiucs of India, as distin- 
guished from the Aryans, belong to one and 
tho same stock, of which he considers the 
Tamilian of southern India the best repre- 
sentatives. And he has founded this supposi- 
tion on certain general grammatical siroilaii- 
tics which are common to the entire scythian 
group of laugunges. — Campbell, pp. 16-124 ; 
Wils. Gloss. See Khas, Polyandry, Sanita- 
ria, India, Rawat or Raji, Hindi. 

KUMAR, from the Tamil, also Sanscrit, 
for a virgin. 

KIJMARA is the hindoo god of war, and 
is supposed to be indentical with Mars, the 
Roman god of war. Kumara was the ton of 
Janavi (.Juno), as Mars was the son of Juno, 
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tad, like as the Bomao Mars was produced 
by the agency of Vulcan, so was Eumara by 
the hindoo regent of fire. Kumara has the 
peacock as his companion ; and this bird was 
likewise sacred to Juno, and as the Grecian 
goddess is fabled to have had her car drawn 
by peacocks, so Ku-mara (the evil-striker) 
has a peacock for his steed.-— Rajas^ 
than, Vot, i, p. 596. See Ku. 

KUMARA DEVI, Kumara Gupta, Ku- 
mara Pala, Kumara Sen, see Inscriptions. 

KUMARI, or Komari, is a name of the 
goddess Durga, derived from the Tamil Ku- 
mar or Komar, and the Cape Comorin at the 
south of the peninsula of India is derived 
from this goddess. The author of the Peri- 
^UB states that at the town of Komar, 
where tliere is a fort and a harbour, people 
came to bathe and purify themselves, for it | 
is related that a goddess was once accustom- 1 
ed to bathe there monthly. Cape Comorin 
formerly ranked as one of the five sacred 
bathing places, and the monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Durga or Parvati is 
still continued, but the number of visitors to 
it is now veiy small. 

KUMARI, Can., of Mysore and Canara, 
this is the Ponnam of Malabar, the Punakad 
of Salem, the Chena of Ceylon, and the Tung- 
ya of Burmah, and is a rude system of cul- 
ture followed in all the countries, wherein 
secluded tribes and others, clear parts of the 
forest. The kumari cultivators earn a cheap { 
but wretched subsistence, and live in miser- 
able huts, the Irular and Kurumbur races on 
the Neilgherries, the Malai, also, on the She- 
varoys, tlie Punam cultivators in Malabar, the | 
kumari cultivators of CAiara, and the Karen j 
in Burmah, all endeavour to obtain a preca- 
rious subsistence by scatteriug grain after 
burning the jungle, and tlius avoid, to them, 
the irksome restraints of civilized life. A 
hill side is always selected, and at the close 
of the year a space is cleared. The wood is 
left to dry till the following March or April | 
and then burned. The ground is then sown 
with Italian millet, Panicum italicum, as also 
with rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the seed 
is generally sown in the ashes on the fall of 
th6 first rain, without the soil being touched 
by a plough. It is fenced and weeded, and 
the crop gathered . towards the end of the 
year. A small crop is taken off the ground 
in the second year and sometimes in the third, 
after which the spot is deserted, for 7, 10, or 
12 yea^, until the jungle grows sufficiently 
high to tempt the tribe to renew the process. 
In Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years, and 
includM the cnlture of chillies, yams, sweet 
potatoes, cotton, hemp, Ac. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century in Bekal, the most 
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southern taluk of Canara, 25,746, or one-siath 
of the rural population were engaged in it, 
but north of that taluk, it was carried on by 
the jungle tribes of Malai Kader and Mah- 
ratal to the number of 59,500. Kumari was 
then prohibited in Mysore and under great 
restriction in the Bombay Presidency, and 
the Madras Government, in 1860, prohibited 
it in Government forests, without special 
permission, which they commanded to be 
given sparingly, and never in timber spots. 
Mr. Cannan, a coffee planter of Wynaad, says 
that in a spot thus treated, only wood re- 
grows, unfit for any building purposes, and 
he had never been able to get coffee to grow 
on it.— Dr. Cleghorn in Reporti to the 
Madras Government, 1858, ^c,, Cleghom 
Forests and Gardens of India, p. 126. 

KUMARI, Beng. Aloe litoralis. 

KUMABIKA, Singh. Aloe indica, Roule, 

KUMARILLA, Singh. Aloes, 

KUMATHA, Can. Gmelina parviflora. 

KtlMATI KAI, Malbal. Cucumis colo- 
cynthis. 

KUMBA, Hind. M^hr. Careya arborea. 

KUMBA, Tartar cavalry from Koko Nor. 

KUMBAKA, in hindoo mythology, a rak- 
shasa, brother of Ravana. 

KUMBAL or Kamala, Hind. Red powder 
from the fruit of Rottlera tinctoria. 

KUMBALI, Tam. Benincasa cerifera. 

KUMBANO, Malay. Rusa equina, 6W., 
Ham,, Smith, 

KUMBAR or Koombar, Hind. Gmelina 
arborea. 

KUMBAR, see Kelat. 

KUMBAY MARAM, Tam. Gardenia 
latifoUa, Ait, 

KUMBH, IIiND. Agaricus campestris. 

KUMBHI or Budadanedi, Tel. Careya 
arborea, R, ii, 638. 

KUMBI, Hind. Cochlospermum gossy- 
piura, also Cordia vestita. 

KUMBO, see India. 

KUMBUK, Singh. Terminalia alata. 

KUMBULA, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb., Cor, FI. 

KUMBULAM, Malbal, also Kumbuli, 
Tam. Benincasa cerifera, Savi. 

KUMB ULA RUKTA, Hind. Nymphaa 
rosacea. 

KUMBULU, Malbal. Gmelina arborea, 
Roxb, 

KUMBULU or Kkmbulu, Tel., also SnjU- 
loo, Tel. Pencillaria spicata, 

KUMBUBANI, a tribe in Beluchistan. 
See Beluchistan, Kelat. 

KUMEA, see Kuki, Ku-mi. 

KUM FEROZ, a river, across which amir 
Azan Delemi, built the Bend-i-amir, or Bend- 
ameer. Aras, is a modern name of the ancient 
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Araxes, the Awerma of the Purane, now called 
Kum Feroz. It Javos the foot of the rock 
Istakhr. The snowy Ardekan mountains are 
the same with those which presented so 
formidable a barrier to Alexander’s progress, 
and by whoso slopes he descended into Persia, 
in his advance on Persepolis. Towards Ae 
north of Armenia, runs the Araxes, with its 
numerous tributaries. This river which at 
its commencement, owing to its many affluents, 
bears the Persian appellation of Hazara,springs 
from the side of the Bin Gol, or mountain of 
thousand Lakes, about 30 miles south of 
Erzerum, and nearly in the centre of the space 
between the eastern and western branches of 
the Euphrates. Its course, from its first 
spring near Jebel Seihan, is almost N. E. for 
about 145 miles through Armenia ; when it 
turns eastward, being then near the frontier of 
Kars : this proximity continues for 110 miles. 
The sources of the Aras and those of the 
north branch of the Euphrates are about 10 
miles from one another. According tx> Pliny 
(lib. vi., c. 9) those sources are in the same 
mountain and 600 pa(^s asunder. In modern j 
times, the north-eastern districts, along the I 
banks of the Araxes, intervening between I 
Aderbyan and Georgia, ha<l been in general 
subject to the sovereigns of Persia. — 
lib* vi, c. 9 ; Malcolm's History of Persiuy 
Vol* ii, p« 212 ; xfournoX of the Royal Geo* 
tSocietyy Vol. vi, Part ii, p, 200. Sec Ara.s 
also Bend Amir, Ears, Iran, Tigris. 

KUMHAR, IIiNo. 

Kumar, Bkno. I Kuamra vadu, Tel. 

Kumbakar, Karn. I 

A potter. 

KUMHAR, Pan.ub. (iinelina arborea, 
Roxh.y Cor, Pi. 

KUMUIR,Hind.? a tree of Chota Nag- 
poro with a hard, green timber.— Ca/. Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 

KUMIIIR, Hind. Crocodile. 

KU-MI also Ku-ini, n race in Avracan, in 
lat. 21* N,, and long. 93* E., in the valley of the 
Koladyn river, which disembogues at Akyab. 
The Kami assert that they once dwelt on the 
hills now held hy the Khycn. Their name 
seems the same as that of the Khumia of Chit- j 
tagong. Tho Kuini of Arracan chiefly inhabit i 
the Koladan and its feeders. The Khy-ouug- 
thaand Khu-mior Kuin-wi ( properly Ku-mi), 
of the middle basin of the Koladyn, belong to 
the Barman family. KUmi, Khumi or Khum- 
wi, are of the same race, but their language 
has some peculiarities. It has been partially 
examined by Captain Latter, who says it is 
evidently cognate to the Bakhaiug form of the 
Barman. The majority of its words however 
are non-Burman. The Kumi are fair, with 
small features. The Kumi of Chittagong 
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believe that a certain deity made the world 
and the trees and the creeping things, and 
lastly ' he sot to work to make one man and 
one woman, forming their bodies of clay ; but 
each night on the completion of his work, 
there came a great snake, which, while God was 
sleeping, devoured the two images. At length 
the deity created a dog, which drove away the 
snake, and thus the creation of man was accom- 
plished. '-'Lubhocky Origin of CiviLy p* 253. 

KUMMALAR, in the Malayalam country, 
an artificer. The Ainkudi Kummalar are the 
five artizan castes, the Ashari or Carpenter, 
the Mushari or Brazier, the Tattan or Gold- 
smith, the Perning-Kollen or Blacksmith, and 
the Tol Kollen or Tanner. These five castes 
follow the custom of marrying one girl amoflg 
three or four brothers, and this Kummalar 
custom of three or four brothers marrying one 
girl, is followed in some parts of Malabar by 
the Eeyoover, Juver or Teer, toddy-drawers, 
and is partially also the custom of the maho- 
medan Mapilla, in taking the wife of a deceas- 
ed brother. The Kummalar and Teer are 
sprung from the same race and in earlier times 
intermarried, and this may explain the simi- 
larity amongst them of this social piactice. 
It is only in the taluqs of Nidunganad, Knt- 
tuna<l, Chowghat, in some parts of Vottutnad, 
and a few adjoining spots in south Malabar, 
that a woman amongst the Nair is kept at the 
same time by two or three men, who are not 
l»rothers. Although the Nair, Teer, and 
other hindoo castes of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore, particularly tho two latter 
e.ountries, are thus more or less fainted, tlie 
practice of polyandry does not seem to have 
ever prevailed, genwally, amongst the Nair, 
and many of the Teer of north Malabar, from 
Kurumbi'ana<l to Mangalore. But many Teer 
women, even there, admit to indiscriminate 
connection all races, of all c{»ste.s and rcligioiip, 
without incurring any prcjndi«:e us to caste or 
loss in social estimation. Tho Teer women 
of south Malabar do not so readily yield them- 
selves to this unusual practice. As this Nair 
custom is of interest cthnologically, the fol- 
lowing description of it, hy one of this race, 
Kookel Keloo, Nair, District Munsitf iu Mala- 
bar is given from No. 48 of the Madras 
Literary Society’s flotirnal of 1859, pp. 52, 
53, 54. He says, “ The Keyoover or Teeyer 
(toddy-drawers) .are a section of tbe servile 
class of people who, during the lime of the 
brahmans and Perooraals, came to Malabar 
from Ceylon to earn their livelihood. It can- 
not, however, bo accounted for, how they, in 
many parts, though not throughout the whole 
of Malal)ar, came to adopt the beastly custom 
of the Kummalar of the country, of a single 
girl, being married to three and four brothers ; 
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fitnd likewiae in some parts of the country, 
where this sad custom is not so generally pre- 
▼aient among them» the practice of taking 
their deceas^ brothers’ widows for wives as 
the mussulman Mapilla do. It is only in the 
Talooks of Needoongauad, Cootauad, Chow- 
ghaut, and some parts of Yettutnad and a few 
adjoining spots in south Malabar alone, that 
a woman among the Nair is kept at the same 
time by two or three different men, who are, 
though, never brothers. It is, though, very 
possible that the Teeyer may have taken the 
idea from this latter error and themselves 
fallen into the other and more shameful one, 
or perhaps they observe the custom, as they 
in general are, as a document in its begin- 
ning shows, sprung from Kummalar or the 
the Kummalar from them, through their then 
frequent intermarriages. The document calls 
them also Eeyoovahaiyer, a word equally low 
aud contemptuous in Malabar and of the same 
meaning as the word Kummalar. Moreover, 
amongst the Nair of the whole of north 
Malabar (that is to say, from part of Cooroom- 
branad as far as Mangalore), though some- 
times unchaste practices occur in their families, 
yet, 1 can most confidently assert, that the 
above abominable custom of one woman being 
kept by two or three men at the same time, 
never in ancient or modern time was once 
known, A Nair, there, will, though, occasion- 
ally, marry two or three women in succession, 
if the first or second prove barren or all the 
children born, die, or from any other like 
cause or domestic difference. Many of the 
Teeyer also of that part of the country do in 
some measure follow the ousiorn of the Nair ; 
but the Teyette (Tecfer women), of the 
remaining Teeyer tliere, are notorious harlots 
aud become the concubines of strangers of any 
caste or religion, and this without the least 
prejudice to their own caste, or any loss of 
esteem in so'*iet.y ; on tlie' other hand, any 
such act proved against any females of the 
other castes, subjects the person to excom- 
munication from caste, banishment from 
society, and all religious advantages. The 
Teeyer females of south Malabar do not, 
though, so readily as those of the north, yield 
themselves to this disgraceful practice. Owing 
to the very great number of castes, and the 
peculiar and different mannei’s and customs 
in various parts of the country, the superficial 
inquiries of most foreigners have led them into 
error and in their works they generally ascribe 
the same pernicious practices to all castes and 
parts of the country indiscriminately. 

However the Nair, Teeyer and indeed all 
ihe other nomerous castes of Malabar (includ- 
ing the Cochin and Travancore countries, 
these being indeed the most striking in this 
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respect), are h some way or other iu A greater 
or less degree of eri'or ; aud reformation 
therafore is indeed much needed anofong them 
all. It ‘is, though, very lamentable to find 
them dormant in their original state of depm- 
sion aud not seeking for reformation rather 
than growing blindly proud of their vain and 
different castes and privileges, aud ready to 
run any risk oven that of hazarding their 
lives, only to preserve their castes .” — Madras 
Lit. 8oe. Journal^ pp. 52-4 of 1 859. 

KUMMARA BaDDU, or Konda tamara, 
Tel. Smilax ovalifolium, R. 

KUMMARA BADDU, or Durapa, Tex,. 
Dioscorea aculeata, L, 

KUMMARA CHETTU, Tel. The word 
means the potter’s tree. 

KUMMARA POLIKA CHETTU, Trl, 
A cerlain tree, the potter-like tree. ' 

KUMMARA PONUKU, or Poniiku, Tat. 
Gyrocarpus asiaticus, WxUd. 

KU.MMEN, Dan. Cummin seed, 

KUMMERBAND, Hind. A sash, a 
waist, belt, a girder of the loins. 

KUMMI, Burm. a Tavoy wood. 

KUMMUL, Hind. Nymphoea rubra. 

KUMMUL-SIIAII, a mohuirura fuqeer. 

KUMMINAN, Malay. Frankincense ; 
oUbaunm, 

KUMOON ? Cuniinnm cyraiuum. Cummin 

KUMOONKOO, Mal. Cubebs. 

KUMONLY, a iiaddi or rivulet near Mir- 
zapoor. 

KUMPA, Tel.? Baskets, properly GuraM. 

KUMPAL, or RendezvoiiH island, on the 
west coast of Borneo, in lat. 2* 44^' S., and 
long 110“3'E., extends about 12 miles to 
the N. K , and is joined to the main by a 
chain of islands. 

KUMPIL, is certainly of sufficient anti- 
quity for mention in the Malmbhurata. It is 
a place moreover of sacred resort amongst the 
Jains, where they annually bury an image 
of one of their Tirt'hunkara, and has been 
iriimemorially established among them as a 
holy city. 

KUM-QUAT, Chin. Citrus japonica. 
A small species of Citrus, about the size of 
an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and 
sharp acid pulp. This fruit is well-known 
in a preserved state by tho.se who have any 
intercourse with Canton, and a small quantity 
is generally sent to Britain as presents every 
year. Preserved in sugar, according to the 
Chinese method, it is excellent. Groves of 
the Kum-quat are common on all the hill- 
sides of Chusan. The bush grows from three 
to six feet high, and when covered with its 
orange-colonr^ fruit, is a very pret^ objed. 

KUMRA, Biio. Benincasa cerifera. 
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KUMROO, also Kudima, Hind. Cucur- 
btta pipo. 

KUMROO, see Kunawur. 

KUM-RODI, men who have adc^)ted the 
Chinese system of secluding themselves from 
the rest of the world.— C* A. De 
Bode* 8 Travels in Luristan and Arabistan, 
p. 22. 

KUMRUK, Duk. Fruit of Averrhoa ca- 
rambola. 

KUMUDA, Sans., or Telia kalava, Tel. 
Kymphoea pubescens, Willd ^ ; fF., 23. 

KUMULA, Benq. Ksempfera gnlanga, 
TAnn. 

KUMULA-KAMANI, Sans. From Ku- 
mala, the water-lily, and kama, desire. 

KUMULA NIMBOO, Beng. Orange, 
Citrus aurantiuin. 

KUMUNI SI All, Arab. Cuminum cy- 
minum. Cummin. 

KUMULU, Brno. ludiau sacred bean 
or lotus, Nelumbiuui bpecdosum : properly 
Kamala. 

KUMUNKUS, Jav. Cubebs. 

KU-M(JRAD, see Kelat. 

KUMURKI, Beng. Srnilax ovalil'olia, 
Boxh. 

KUMUT or Bark Cloth, from the river 
Baram, supposed to be from a species of 
Artocarpus, is worn by the Kyun race when 
mourning their dead. — Royle Fib. PL, p. 34 1 . 

KUMYS, Tartar, Ma-ju-tsiu, Chin. The 
ordinary drink of the Tartars is * kumys,’ a 
spirit made of mares’ milk. Mares’ milk has 
17 per cent, of solid matter luul eight per 
cent, of sugar of milk, which renders it very 
liable to undergo alcoholic fermentation. 
They pour the milk into a large leathern 
veasel, and when they have got a con- 
siderable quantity, heat it till it begins to 
ferment like new wine. When it becomes 
quite sour, they beat it again violently and 
then draw off the butteiy part. The fer- 
mented whey makes a brisk sort of liquor, 
with an agreeable almond flavour, very in- 
toxicating to those not much accustomed to 
it. The Tartars also make, from goat’s milk, 
a kind of butter, which they boil and keep 
for winter use in goat’s skins, and though 
they put no salt in it, it never spoils. After 
they have taken off the butter, they boil the 
curd again to make cheese, which they dry 
in the sun, and which is as hard as iron ; 
these cheeses they put into sacks for the 
winter store, and when the supply of milk 
becomes scanty, they put this hard sour curd 
into a leathern vessel, pour liot water upon 
it, and beat it till it liquifies ; and with this 
acid drink they have to content themselves 
during the time of year so severely felt by 
pastoral nations. The Tartors live chiefly on 
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tlieir flocks, and the produce of the chase/x^ 
Hue*8 Christianity f VoL i, p. 209 ; Smith*s 
Chin. Mat, Med. 

KUN, a language of India. 

KUN, Hind. Edwardsia hydaspica, 

KUNACHI, Hind. Rubus floribundul.^ 

KUNA GILI GICHCHA, Tel. Crotala- 
ria orixeusis, E., iii, 276, also C. neglects, 
W. and A., 49 ? 

KUNALI, Hind, of Multan, a vat in salt- 
petre-making. 

KUNAR, Pers. Papaver soroniferum. 

KUNAWAR is usually divided into Upper 
and Lower Kiiuawer and includes the upper 
part of the Sutlej basin to the borders of 
Piti and Guge in Tibet. Its general direc- 
tion is N. E. and S. W. It has two paralfei 
bounding mountains. On the S. E. it is 
bounded by tlie Cis-Sutlej mountains and to 
the N. W. by the mountains of Piti. The 
mountains which descend from the two 
parallel bounding chains of Kuuawar are very 
lofty. Tlioy are crossed in the usual route 
into Tibet by the Wernng pass 13,200 ; by 
the Hunang pass 14,500 ; the Kuibrang in 
the north, across the Cis-Sutlej, is 18,300. 
The Shatiil pass across the Cis-Sutlej leading 
to Simla is 15,560, and the Ilaugrang into 
Piti is 14,800. The passes to Upper Piti are 
more lofty. 'J’lie bed of the Sutlej from 8,000 
to 9,000 feet at the upper part of Kunawar, 
descends to 4,000 feet in Lower Kunawar. 

In Lower Kunawar, the preponderating 
language is Hindi and is called Mileban, but 
the Bhot preponderates in Upper Kunawar. 
The Lubrung or Kanam and the Lidung or 
Lippa arc varieties of the Milchan. In Sung- 
iiunijthe word Theburskud is used to designate 
all variations from the regular form of speech. 
In Kuuawar, budd’hism decreases in the 
central districts and disappears in the southern, 
where brahminism in an impure form occurs 
with local gods and irregular priests, every 
hill having its deota or genius. Polyandry is 
general in Kunawar from the higher classes 
to the lowest chamars, one family having one 
wife, the elder brother being the more special 
husband. It is called Koorpa. The tract 
of country belonging to Busebur, lies on 
both banks of the Sutlej, from lat. ST 15' to 
32* 4,' and from long. 77* 50' to 78* 5.' It 
runs in a N. E. and S. W. direction, and the 
habitable part seldom exceeds eight miles in 
breadth. The mean number of inhabitants to 
a house in various parts of Kunawar is six. 
Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails, 
also, in Chinese Tartary and in the hilly tracts 
towards the plains. Besides this drawback on 
the increase of the population, there is another 
peculiar to Chinese Tartary and the adjoining 
countries ; that is, celibacy, which is professed 
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by number* of the ioliebitftnts j end in some 
.villages the monks or lamas and nuns fonn 
almost half the population, A tribe of Hung- 
ruM Tartars occupy 878 square miles. 
SooiutUe is a name given to the Tartars by 
people of Lower Kunawar. They also call 
the Tartars Zbad, also Bhotiab, and their 
©ountiy is called Bhot and Bootgut. These 
Tartars differ greatly in appearance from the 
people of Lower Kunawar. 

At all the elevated passes, there are a 
mmher of square piles of stones, called 
Shughar, upon which passengers usually 
place a piece of quartz, or attach rags to 
poles, which are fixed in the middle, there 
are also several Shughar on the neighbour- 
heights, sacred to the deota, or spirits of 
the mountains, who are supposed to inhabit 
the loftiest and most inaccessible points, es- 
pecially where there is much snow. The 
Shughar at the passes are erected by travel- 
lers, but those on the higher peaks are com- 
monly made at the expense of some wealthy 
pilgrim not much accustomed to the moun- 
tains, who has succeeded in crossing a pass 
which is reckoned an arduous undertaking 
by an inhabitant of the plains 


Statement of the Area and population. 

Sq.M. ^ - 


i. Uungrung Tartar .. 288 


1. Nako f*^330* 


2. Shooting or Sbooe 


r,V’ — 

Chango .178 

jlaugo 348-1,056 

1 1. Gunnel 888 

47 .J 3. Soomchoo.,.. 869 
13. Zliutigram.. .. 750 
' 4 . Yooshooung., 798-3,496 

( 1 . Sgeenam 10,10 

. 977-! '-*• 876 

1 3. Jangling 444 
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o^n runs due south, and peer where it leaves 
the Himalaya, its course is west for a Jong 
way. Within Kunawar, its length is about 
^hty npiles, after which it still fiows W. S- 
W, for 1 60 more through the hills, and before 
it enters the plains it makes several .bold 
sweeps, and penetrates the low sandstond 
range at Roopoor. It washes the hill towns 
01 Rarapoor, Bilaspoor, and Makhowal, 
and Its coui-se from Roopoor to its junction 
with the Beah or Beas, at Hurreeke Puttuo, 
twelve miles above Ferozepoor, is about 130 
miles in a south-westerly direction. Its 
whole leng^ thus far is 570 miles, 440 of 
which lie within the mountains. 

The passes from Kunawar through the 
outer Himalaya range, are fifteen in number : 

TT u ^ ’^>^55 feet, leading from Rol 

to Utharabee. This pnss is reckoned worse 
than most of tbo others, not on account of its 
elevation, for it is inferior in altitude to 
many of the rest farther to the east, bnt from 
there lieing almost fourteen miles without 
even a single bush for fuel. It is open part 
of June, .July, August, September, OctoW, 
and sometimes November. 

(b.) Soondroo. From Tangno to Rasgramee, 
the people represent it a8 


3. Tookpa 

' 

' 4 . Kumroo 7 B 0 — 2,830 

4. Raggramee isiH- 2°*'!®® 3®® 

«■ Zz 

{ ■ 1 . lluree 186 

2- Nalohe 102 

3. Groflnam .... sia 
4. Trade.., 276— 

?. I'unaraoccs 86fl. Roopce 162 

1 2 . Kambtf 268- 


936 
420 

Square miles 2108 Population giaw 

The greatest part of Kunawar is occupied 
by vast chains of snowy mountains, inacces- 
sible crags, or impenetrable forc.sts. It was 
formerly under the dominion of a number of 
petty chiefs, of whom, there was almost one 
in each small district. The principal river 
in Kunawar is the Sutlej, wbicli flows through 
it from one end to the other ; the cliief 
branch, or that which has the longest course, 
issues from Eawun Rudd Lake, belter known 
by the name of Lanka, or Langa-Cho, the 
last word meaning a sheet of water. It runs 
within the Himalaya mountains for 2H0 miles, 
and the first part of its course is nearly 
W, N. W. for 200 miles, to clear, the heads 
of the Ganges and its tributary streams ; it 
then enters Kunawar, and winds considerably, 
generally in a south-western direction, but it 
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the people represent it as crossing two 
ranges, and say it was very seldom attemp- 
ted, and was never open more tlian two 
months in the year ; so it is probably little 
, below 16,000 feet. ^ 

(c.) ioo^o, 15,877 feet, loading from 
Jaugieeg to Rasgramee. 

(d.) Boorendo, 1 5, 1 7 1 , feet, is the easiest 
pass in this quarter and most frequented ; it 
leads from Jangiceg to Rasgramee, and is 
open seven or eight months. And durinc 
the rainy season almost all the snow dissolves 
'6 035fcet. (/.) Goon««: 
16,026 feet ( 5 .) Ghoosool, 15,851 feet. 
hromChooara to Sunglu of Tookpa. There 
thiee passes cross the top of tbo range with- 
in half a mile of each other. 

(h.) The next is Roopecn, 1 5,480 feet, a 
very easy pass. 

(f.) Nitlgoon, 14,891 feet, is the lowest 
pass secu by Gerard, iu the outer snowy range. 

(j.) Barga. (A) Lumbeea. (/.) Mar%. 

(m.) Seenga. These four passes are contain- 
ed m the space of little more than a mile • 
they lead from Sungla, Rakcharn, and Chet* 
kool, to Lowar of Gurhwal, and like Goonas 
Neebrung and Ghoosool, arc crossed in differ^ 
ent months. Barga is reckoned West, so 
is probably little above 15,000 feet ; it is 
chiefly travelled by the Sungla people, being 
on the direct road from that plape. Il 5 
others are most likely between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet, and are frequented by the inhabi- 
tants of Rakcharn and Chetkool. 
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. (ft.) Sungh, from Chetkool to Boomoo 
Garliwal, is reckoned lower than Kimleoa, 
and may perhaps he 16,000 feet. The rood is 
said to be generally i)ad, and is travelled for 
six months. There are three passes to the 
westward of Shatoo!, the Jalsoo^ Kheaiig 
and Moongree, but they cannot be considered 
in the Himalaya, being from 2,000 to 4,000 
feet below the circle of congelation. From 
the above account given of the passes, it will 
be seen that Mr, Fraser’s saying there is no 
ghat for the conveyance of merchandise 
through the Himalaya, hetween Rampoor and 
Budreenath, is erroneous. The whole of 
these fifteen passes are almost as good as the 
Rampoor road, and many of them (jonsiderably 
better. Most of the passes to the eastward 
are said to be better than those mentioned : 
some of them arc, 

(o.) Shear Garh, a difficult pass. 

(p.) Boorasoo to Chungsa, much snow, 
and rather difficult. 

( 7 .) Jannubee to Chubrung, high, but very 

easy. 

(r.) Kedarnath, said to be very difficult. 

(a.) Doomnees, from Budreenath to Chu- 
bmng, the pass is high, there is much snow, 
but the road is good, and is travelled by 
loaded cattle. 

(<.) Blijee pa.s 8 , Neotee pass, Dharma pass, 
and Jooar pass. These last four passes are 
travelled by cattle. 

The passes leading from Kunawur to 
Chinese Tartary on the eastward, are six in 
number, all of which arc practicable for 
loaded sheep. 

1. Chungsakhago, from Chetka to Nei- 
lung, on the Jankee or Jannubee branch of 
the Ganges, a lofty pass, probably not under 
18,000 feet. 

2. Koono pass, from Koono to Tunge. 

3. Teedoong, from Chai n ng to Tunge. 

These two roads are each about five days, 

journey, without an intermediate village, and 
like Chungsakhago, cross a high fiat piece of 
ground. 

4. Keoobrung, from Nisung to Bekhur, 
five sUges without a village. The road leads 
up the Taglakhar river for 3k days, and is 
often difficult. 

5. Gangtung, from Dabling to Bekhur. 
This properly speaking, is not a distinct road, 

6 . From Nuragea to Shipke, there are 
two roads : — 1 st. Peeming, the height of 
which is only 13,661 feet. Part of this path 
is very rugged in clearing the deep;worn glen 
of the Oopsung rivulet. 

There four passes leading to Speetee : 

1 . From Piindrabees, ) - , 

2 . Taree from W.ngpo, | "P®" 

3. From Leepe, not ascertained. 
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4. Manerung from Soonguum, open three 
and a half or four months. 

The Kiiuawari and Tartar races estimate 
the altitudes of the passes, by the difficulty of 
breathing they experience in ascending them. 
Those who cross the outer chain, attribute 
the symptoms fi'om which they suffer to the 
noxious qualities of a poisonous plant ; hut 
the best informed, who are in the habit of 
traversing heights where there is no vegeta- 
tion, know well that they are produced by 
the height alone. 

In Kunawar, the greatest height at which 
rice that requires water has been observed, 
is 6,60() feet. There are other kinds, which 
are not watered, that grow at 8,000 and 
9,000 feet, but what is produced in KashmiT, 
which forms the chief subsistence of the 
inhabitants requires the fields to be laid 
under water, as in Bengal. In the higher 
parts cows are rare, and their places is sup- 
plied by the Yak of Tartary, described by 
Captain Turner ; the male is called Yak : Yag, 
or Yokh, and the female Breemo ; the produce 
between them and the cow is common, the 
male being named Zo or Zofo, and the female 
Zomo. The Yak are strong and hardy, and 
like cold plaites. 

The inhabitants of Kunawur are generally 
of a dark complexion, but good-looking^ and 
some of them have ruddy faces ; they are well 
made and muscular, and their stature is from 
five feet five inches to five feet nine inches ; 
they are frank, active, generous, hospitable 
and highly honourable in their dealings. The 
people are fond of dancing and singing, aiul 
they have several annual festivals, which they 
celebrate with a degree of joy scarcely 
known amongst other Asiatic nations. Tho 
greatest festival is called Aleiiliko, which 
prevails throughout the whole of Kunawur ; 
it is held in the begiuninir of September, ite 
origin is not known. All tlio people who are 
able to move leave their villages, and ascend 
the nearest bill, they proceeil slowly, making 
a circuit of several days, and this is a time 
of the greatest festivity ; they adorn them- 
selves with garlands and flowers, and sing and 
dance to the sound of music, which is much 
more melodious than the tunes of Hindoo- 
Stan ; they have all sorts of amusements, 
run foot and horse races when the ground 
will admit of it, perform feats of agility, feast, 
and drink. The religion of the mass of the 
inhabitants is hindooism, but they have no 
minute distinctious of caste. They either 
burn or bury the dead at some distance from 
the villages, where they erect gi-avestones. 
Some of them profess the Lama religion ; 
but that properly belongs to the Tartars. 
There are five difierent dialects spoken in 
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Kuoawur, of which G^x^rd got Tocabulariofl 
of three. With the exception of com pounds, 
which are easily distinguished, the words are 
monosyllabic or dissyllabic : 

1st. The Milchao, or common Kunawari, 
which is most generally used. 

2ud. The Thoburskud, spoken at Soon- 
gum, is very different from the Milchan, and 
the infinitives terminate in bung and puiig. 

drd. The dialect used in Lubrung and 
Kanum, in which the infinitives of verbs end 
in ma and na. 

4th. That spoken at Leedung, where the 
terminations of the infinitives are eus. 

5th. The Bhoteen, or Tartar. 

The Milchan and Bhoteea are distinct 
tcnigues, and the same may almost be said of 
the Theburskud. The other two are dialects 
of the Milchan, and differ principally in the 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns. 

The Tartar husbandmen have a custom 
similar to those of some of the Scotch farmers, 
who plait the first corn cut three-fold, and fix 
it over the chiirmey-picce till next harvest, 
when it is renewed. The Tartars use three 
ears of barley, which they paste outside above 
the door. At NIsung there was not a house 
in the village but was ornamented in this way. 
The Tartars are called by the Kunawar 
iuliubitants of tho lower parts, Zhad, Bho- 
teea or Bootuntee, and their country is often 
named Bliot and Bootunt ; the Tartars are 
very different in appearance and manners 
from the inhabitants of Lower Kunawar ; 
all those of Busehur were formerly under the 
Cliiucho. Tho Tartars of Kunawar arc not 
so stout as those farther to tho eastward, and 
have less of the Chinese features. Tho others 
are muscular, well-made, nud tall ; Gerard 
saw few under five feet ten, and many were 
six feet or more ; their strong athletic forms 
were remarkably contrasted with tho puny 
diminutive figures of his attendants, several 
of whom were inhabitants of the plains. Their 
countcuance is ruddy, and they have small 
oblong eyes, high cheek bones, thin eye brows, 
and very few have either mustachios or 
beards, which they admire much. Many of 
them, especially from twelve to eighteen 
years old, are extremely handsome, of a very 
prepossessing appearance, and fine specimens 
of Tartar youth. The Kunawar people may 
bo found as petty traders between Thibet and 
Hindustan in almost every hill state between 
Kepaul and Cashmere. The custom of several 
brothers having but one wife amongst tliem is 
universal. In appearance the Kunawari are 
taller but less robust than tho Garwhali, and 
the men on the whole are better-looking, but 
the women are plainer. The women generally 
wear a striped woollen blanket twound round 
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(he body in such a manner that the plaits ore 
all behind. It is confined round the waist by 
a long' bell, and leaves the aims and' one 
shoulder exposed. It is fastened on the 
bosom with an immense brass brooch, weigh- 
ing nearly a pound. They wear, like the 
men, a round woollen cap. The portion of 
Kunawar in the Sutlej valley, from its turn 
at the confluence of the Buspa river, is 
rather unproductive. Grapes are the chief 
agricultural produce. The inhabitants profess 
to be hindoos, but their religion is highly 
tinged with the buddhism of Thibet. Garo, 
Garoo, Gartop, Sur, Yoogar, or Gnrtokh, 
for it is known by all these names, is a 
collection of black teuts inhabited by pastoral 
tribes for six months. In winter, the Tar- 
tars retire chiefly to Eogoong on the bank of 
the river, two stages down the stream, and 
tho Chinese governors reside at tho fort of 
Tuzheeguug, where they have houses. Garo 
is the most famous mart for wool in Chinese 
Tartary, and there is a fair of 10,000 or 
22,000 people in July, well attended by mer- 
chants from Kumaon, Koonawur and Ladnk, 
and sometimes from Ynrkuud. Wool, borax 
and salt are tho principal exports, and these 
articles are exchanged for the produce of the 
plains of India. The country about Garo 
must be very elevated, since tho only pro- 
ductions are prickly ])]uiits nud small tufts of 
short brown grass. It is tlio great summer 
mart of Gunri Kliorsum. Tho pass over the 
range between Garo and the Sutlej is 19,200 
feet above the sea. It is near the source of 
tlie Indus river. Tlio Garo river is tho 
Sing-ge-chu or Indus, also culled there Gar- 
jnijg-chu, and there is no great eastern branch 
as some suppose. At Garo, according to 
Moorcroft, it is a very insignificant stream. 
— Moorcroft' s Travels^ Capt. Gerard's Ac- 
count of kunawar^ pp. 3 to 144. See Indus, 
Kashmir, Kulu, Khumpa. 

KUNBA, Hind. Lyeoperdon gcmmntura. 

KUNBALLI, Can. Allium cepu, Linn. 

KUNBl, a race amongst tlio Mahratlas, 
engaged in enltivatiun. They arc also tho 
main body of the cultivating population 
of Guzerat, where they are tho chief owners 
of the soil, and tliough (piict and unpre- 
tending, are a robust, sluidy, independent 
agricultural people. Throughout tlio Mah- 
ratta country, Berur, Kagpore and Khan- 
desh, they are tlio principal agriculturists. 
Mr, Campbell considers them riip- 93,94,95) 
to be quite Ariau in their features, institu- 
tions and uiannerB, (hough their institutions 
arc less democratic than (hoso of the Jat and 
Rajput, and ia tho Muhratta villages they 
have at their head, a Potail. Few of the Kunbi 
ever enlist as soldiers. Sivaji and bis des- 
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ceudaDts and some of hia chiefs were however 
of this race, but their followers, were drawn 
from the mawals of the western ghats, and 
latterly their armies were composed of the 
soldiers of fortune of every race. The Mah- 
ratta chiefs sprung from the people of Sattarah 
and Poonah, but Holkar was of the shepherd, 
and the Gaekwar was of the cowherd caste, 
while the Peshwa, who put the descendants 
of Sivaji aside were Konkani brahmans. 

The Kunbi of the Hyderabad dominions are 
wholly illiterate. Indeed no effort or attempt 
has been made to educate the people of the 
Hyderabad territories. Though education is 
making enormous strides in Berar and in Bri- 
tish Mahrashtra, there was no proper school 
met with in all the editor*s journeys from 1866 
to 1869 amounting to about 9,000 mites, and 
only occasionally a few lads were to bo seen, 
children of foreigners, learning in a veran- 
dah, the elements of the hind! or mahratta. 
In that eastern part of the Mahratta country, 
the knowledge of reading or writing of any 
tongue was almost unknown. The Arjawna 
Kunbi reside in western India. Professor 
Wilson says, the Kulambi of Mahrashtra and 
the Kalmi of Guzerat are the same people, and 
adds that the Kunbi claim to represent the pure 
Budra of the hindoo system. They are, for 
the most part, an industrious and respectable 
race, and, amongst the Mahratta, reckoned the 
rajah of Satara, and other descendants of 
Sivaji, among their caste. They are subdivid- 
ed into an infinite number of classes, many of 
whom do not eat together, or intermarry. 

The Kunbi, in Borar, allot themselves into 
eleven classes : 

Mali, 1 Haldl Mali, I Sagar, I Vindeia, 

Full Mall, I VVanjeri, I Atolc, Pazni. 

Jerat „ | Qantadi, | Telale, | 

With the exception of the llaldi Mali and 
Pazni, they have roti vya whar, amongst eacli 
other, but not Beti vya whar ; i. c., they eat 
with each other but do not intermarry. The 
Kunbi and Mali alone of the Sudra people 
are 834,588 souls in Berar. The Kunbi and 
Mali, eat fiosh, drink liquor in moderation, 
and their widows may all re-marry if they 
choose, except those of the deshmukh who 
follow the high caste custom. The Kunbi 
in the Oomraoti district, are 254,098 out of 
a population of 549,082. They are in eastern 
Berar, cultivators and farmers. This terra, 
throughout the Mahratta country and Cen- 
tral India is applied exclusively to the culti- 
vating class of hindoo sudra. The Kunbi 
form the stock of the people of the north- 
western parts of the Hyderabad territory and 
in the, Hyderabad assigned districts. The 
western parts of the Hyderabad territories 
receive the rains of the south-west mon> 
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soon. The regur or Cotton soil is naturally 
very retentive of moisture and very fertile, and 
the country is well under cultivation, even 
the laterite hills are largely cultivated. The 
field crops grown are cereals, pulses and 
cottons. There are no cultivated grass fields 
or green forage for cattle, and these pick up 
the natural grasses, patches being left un- 
ploughed in the fields and by the roadsides. 
Throughout the Central parts of peninsular 
India, the cultivators regard hedges and 
trees as injurious to crops, which are an- 
nually enclosed by the branches of thorny 
trees, consequently when the crops are off 
the ground the whole territory has a treeless 
aspect, and in many places fire-wood bears a 
very high price. There are gr-eat tracts 
however, which could be beneficially planted 
with trees. Kunbi women are stout, coarse 
and robust. See Kumbee, Kutch, Rajpoots, 
India. 

KUNCII, Bkno. Abrus precatorius, 

KUNCH, Hind. Mucuna prurita. 

KUNCII, or Koiah, Hind. Ahius nepalen- 
sia, Himalayan alder. 

KUNCII, Hind. Viburnum foetens. Ban 
kunch. Viburnum cotinifolium. 

KUNCIINI, Hind. A dancing girl, pro- 
perly KUnchni. Kunchni ka Taifah, a band 
of dancing girls. 

KUNCHI, also Muthi, Hind. A ‘handful:* 
the first is applied to grain in the stalk at 
harvest time ; the other to such edibles in 
merchandize as sugar, raisins, &c., collectively 
termed keranoh. Kuuchi, means, also, any 
small quunlity ; it is the Saxon, a puckle, 
the right of taking a handful at harvest 
granted to holy men. 

KUNCHI-TAGAR, Karn. A tribe of 
agriculturists in Mysore claiming to be pure 
Sudra, 

KUNCHRA, a river near Gorahbebee in 
Nagporo. 

KUNCHUN, also Kunchoon, Hind. Spe- 
cies of Bauhinia, B. acuminata ; B. purpu- 
rea ; B. tomentosa ; B. variegata. 

KUNCHURA ofRungpore, China grass. 

KUND, Arab. Jagree, sugar. 

KUND, Hind. Jasminum pubescens. 

KUND, or Ghoont, is a hill-breed of 
horses of the Himalaya mouiitaios, generally 
small, strongly made, hard-mouthed, and 
sometimes almost uumanageable. In ascend- 
ing hill faces, or passing along the declivities 
of mountains, it is best to let th^m have their 
own way, for in an intricate passage they 
often show more sagacity than the rider ; 
their common pace is a kind of amble, and they 
stop every now and theu to breathe, when no 
application of the whip will move them ; 
they are sure-footed, and sometimes halt at 
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the edge of a precipice, to the terror of ^e 
rider ; they are not so quick in ascending 
hills as the low country horses, but tiey 
descend with double the speed, and endure 
great fatigue. The Ghoont, though a useful 
animal, seldom carries any burden but a man, 
the total number in Spiti is 295 ; they are 
bred chiefly for sale. They have two bi-eede, 
one a small Ghoont, never above 12 hands 
high, peculiar to the country ; and the other 
a large breed, from 13 to hands high, is 
bought from the Chinese, and usually comes 
from Choomoortee, for a Chinese ghoont two 
yeai’S old they give a Spiti ghoont four years 
old. All are equally hardy and are kept out 
the whole winter, except the yearlings, wliich 
are housed. During winter the ghoont live 
on the roots of the stunted bushes, and are 
very expert at scraping the snow from ofi* 
them with their forefeet. The breed of 
ghoont might be improved with a little care. 
Many are killed during winter by wolves and 
leopards.— Hand-book ; Captain 
Gerardos Account of Koonawur, /i. 112. 

KUND, or Ku, see India, 

KUNDA, Duk., Tel. Tacca pinnatifida. 

KUNDA, Sans. Jasminium multiflorum. 

KUNDA or Koond, Hind. A pit ; a 
hollow ; a lake ; a natural reservoir. Sita 
Kund is a sacred pool near Monghir, Brahma 
Kund is at the source of the Brahmaputra. 

KUNDA, Tel. An earthenware pot. 

KUNDA, Hind. Ciicurbita pepo. 

KUNDA FIiAGARA,^> Tel. Casearia 
esculents, Roxb, 

KUNDA and Golaka arc distinct words, 
the first being a bastard, the second the child 
of a widow. Kuuda-golak is a tenn applied 
to the adulterous oflspring of a brahman man 
and woman, but it is applied to brahmans of 
a low order. — fVilson. 

KUNCUMA PESALU, Tel. Phaseolus. 

KUNDAGU, Tam. ? Sinapis ramosa, R. 

KUNDA GURVA-TIGA, Tel.? Smilax 
ovalifolia, Roxb, 

KUNDAL, Mahr. Sterculia urens. 

KUNDALI, Sans. Volkameria iuermis. 

KUNDALIA, Beng. Desmodium trifiorura. 

KUNDALOO, see Jur-kundaloo. 

KUNDAL PANNEI MARAM, Tam. 
The Caryota urens tree. Kundal Panci Vel- 
1am, Jagree. Kundal Pane Mauui, Seed of 
Caryota urens. 

KUNDA MALLI, Tel. Polygonum bar- 
batum. 

KUNDA MANX, or Gundurmani, Tam. 
Seed of Abrus precatorius. 

KUNDA MUGA, Tel. Cucurbita lage- 
naria, Linn, 

KUNDANA KOMOOLOO, Tel.? Sta- 
pelia Tirgata, 


KUNDUZ. 

KUNDAN GHATRI, Tam, Solanum 
jacquini, fFilld, 

KUNDANUGA, or Anapa chettu, Lage- 
naria vulgaris, Ser, The large and round 
vaiiety like a pot. 

RUNDAR, Hind. Typha angustifolia. 

In Bunnoo ** kundari* means a coarse grass ; 
also coarse rice. 

KUNDAR, Hind. Boswellia thurifera. 

KUNDAROO, also Buudai'oo, Hind. Hy- 
menodictyon excelsura. 

KUNDAR RUMI, Hind. Pistaciaatlan- 
tica, P. lentiscus. 

KUNDARU ? Hind. Hymenodyction ex- 
celsum, fFall. 

KUNDEL, Hind., Sans. Ferula persica. 
Sagapenum. 

KUNDELI.SALV7A, Tel. Nisaetus 
bonelli, Temm. 

KUNDEN KUTHERI, Malkal. Sola- 
num jacquini. 

KUNDER ZUCHIR, Arab. Boswellia 
thurifei'a. Ollbanum. 

KUNDI VELAGA, Tel. Sida mysoren- 
sis, W, Sf A.t 221 ; S. glutinosa, R. 

KUNDI PUCHI, Tam. Eumeta cromerii, 
fVest. The wood-moth. 

KUNDI of Kangra, Hind. Cojanus indi- 
cus, Sprenstt W. ^ A,, also Cajanus bicolor. 

KUNDO, Beng. Jusmiuum hirsutum, 
Linn, 

KUNDO-DHARA, Sans. The umbrella- 
brearer of the hindoo god Isvara. 

KUNDOBEE, a mahomedan coremony, 

KUNDORI, Duk. Bryonia grandis ; Kun- 
dori ka Phul, its flower, and Kundori ki 
Bhaji, its greens. 

KUNDRAS, Hind. Olibanum, the gum 
of Boswellia thurifera, and B. papyrifera. 

KUNDRIKAM, Tam. Boswellia glabra, 
Frankiucense : also resin of Yateria indica, 
Linn, 

KUNDRU, Hind. Coccinea indica. 

KUNDU pale, or Huudu Pale, the fruit 
of a tree which grows to about eighteen inches 
in diameter and twenty feet high. Its fruit 
is eaten by the natives and by wild animals. 
’-Edye^ M, and C, 

KUNDUR ROOMI, Pers. Pistacia len- 
tiscus. 

KUNDURU, Tel. Boswellia thurifera. 

KUNDUZ, a small town of 500 souls in a 
marshy valley, about 40 miles south of tbe 
Oxus. It is surrounded on all sides by bills, 
and is so very insalubrious tlint the proverb 
runs, if you wish to die go to Kunduz. The 
chief of Kunduz, Murad Beg, ill-treatedi 
Moorcroft and robbed him of money and 
eflfects to the extent of 23,000 rupees. In 
1830, he bad occupied all the valley of the 
Oxus and ruled all the countries immediately 
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north of the Hindu Kush. It lies in a valley 
among tlie hills running from E. to W. about 
30 miles, and from N. to S. about 40^ miles, 
and the great mountain the Hindu Kush is 
visible, and Khulam, Heibah, Gori, and In- 
dorab are subject to it. After passing Kunduz 
and Baghlau a traveller arrived at Andar 
(Andarab), where lie says a city formerly 
existed which had altogether disappeai’ed. 
Starting for the Hindu Kush (the name 
which he uses) they mot with hot springs 
in which he washed, and lost the skin of his 
face in consequence. These were no doubt 
the hot springs of Sirab, near where the 
Passes of Tul and Khawak diverge in tlic 
upper valley of Andarab, and which fire men- 
tioned by Wood as having temperatures of 
108* and 124® Fahr.— H'oof/s’ Journetfy p. 
413. See Kush, Kabul, Khulm. 

KUNEE, Malkal. Abrus precatorius. 
KUNEK, see Kohistan. 

KUNG, a Chinese family, lineal descend- 
ants of Confucius, whose surname was Kung ; 
the oldest and highest European families sink 
into insignificance before it. The great ances- 
tor of the Kung lived 550 years before Christ, 
about 200 years after the foundation of Rome. 
KUNGANI, Hind. Abutilon indicum,Z>o/i 
KUNGEE KI PAT, Lat. Malva inauri- 

tiana. ^ . 

KUNG-EVELKA, Dmc. Nclumbium 
spociosum, Willd. 

KUNG-FU-TZE, or Confucius, was the 
founder of the school of philosophy in China, 
which contains injunctions as to conduct, 
and may be termed the moral code of China, 
in which learning courtesy, good 

breeding and propriety (Li), doing as you 
would be done by {Shn\ sincerity in wor- 
ship of the deity ( Tien\ are everywhere 
inculcated. He never claimed the possession 
of supernatural power, and invariably reprov- 
ed all who attributed such to him. Every 
word he uttered has become, in China, a 
maxim, a proverb and an aphorism, and in 
the fact that his language is intelligible to 
evciy Chinaman at the present day, his incul- 
cations are of greater power than the Lathi 
or the Greek, both unknown to their descend- 
ants. Once he was asked, whether there 
were one word which represented all the 
duties of life, he answered “ ShUy* a word 
which Confucius and his commentators have 
explained to mean as I would not that 
others should injure mo so would I not 
injure them also.” To seek the good of others 
equally with ytmv own, is to fill a large 
portion of the field of virtue.^ At the time 
of his death, the number of his disciples 
was about 3,000, of whom about 72 were 
his more iutlmate associates. All his teach- 
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ing consists of a few simple words. One 
of his aphorisms, “ Chu Chung sin,” ver- 
bally, ** Head, faithful, sincere,” mean that 
fidelity and sincerity are the paramount or 
primary virtues. Another is that Wen and 
Li make up the whole sum of human excel- 
lencies. “ Lun yu,” judge others indulgently, 
yourself severely. Confucius was a sage and 
a statesman. Among his other celebrated 
literary labours, undertaken in B. C. 490 and 
the following years, he edited the Yih-king, 
and appended those annotations which have 
given the work its subsequent value. What 
philosophical views may have been attached 
to the Yih-king of Wan-wangaud Chou-kung 
by the contemporaries of Confucius, we know 
not. That work, together with the othfer 
three works edited or compiled by Confucius, 
viz., the Shoo-kiug and the Le-ke, consti- 
tute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China which has come down to posterity, and 
who have it only, as it was explained, arranged 
or modified in ’passing through his hands. It 
is well known that he expressly repudiated 
portions of it, as containing doctrines adverse 
to the views which he held and strove to 
dilFuse. The names only of some celebrated 
ancient books, one dating from the times of 
Fuh-he himself, have been preserved. It is 
these circumstances which constitute the 
labours of Confucius, the commencemeut of 
distinct literary epoch. Apart from the labours 
of Confucius himself, the permanent literary 
results of this, the first of the two great phi- 
losophic or literary epochs of China, are con- 
tained in the collection of works called tlie 
Four Books, composed by different members 
of the school which he founded. The last 
contains a record of the ethical and political 
teachings of Mencius, (Meng-tse) who died 
in B. c. 317, and closed the first epoch. The 
Chinese people are in nowise prohibited from 
worshipping in the Buddhist and Taouist 
temples ; in other words, they may regulate 
their purely religious life by the tenets of 
these, or indeed of any other sect. But where 
Taouism or Buddhism would leave the region 
of religion, and, in the form of philosophy or 
morality, extend their direct influence into the 
domain of the social science and art, there 
Confucianism peremptorily and effectually pro- 
hibits their action. Not only are the national 
legislation and administration formed exclu- 
sively on Coufuciau principles, it is by them 
also that the more important acts of the private 
life of the Chinese are regulated, as for instance 
marriages. The cause of the prevalence of 
Christianity and mahomedanism in China, in 
spite of discouragements, lies in the fact that 
Confucianism says little or nothing of a super- 
natural world or of a future existence. Hence 
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it leaves almost unsatisfied those ineradicable 
cravings of human nature, the desire to revere 
nud the longing for immortal' life. That it 
has, notwithstanding its want of these holds 
on the human heart, maintained itself not 
simply in existence, but as the ruling system, 
is a fact that must, as soon as it is perceived, 
form for eveiy true thinker a decisive proof 
of the existence of great and vital truths in 
its theories, as well as thorough soundness 
and wholesomeness in the practical rules which 
it dictates. By Chinese philosophy, must be 
understood Confucian philosophy ; and by 
Chinese morality, the moral principles rooted 
in that philosophy. The works of Confucius, 
which are used by his followers, are called 
thh “ five canonical books,” and are held in 
the greatest veneration, the whole tenor of 
these works indicate morality and sound poli- 
tical views ; one political extract must suffice. 
*‘Let those who produce revenue be many, and 
those who consume it few ; lot the producers 
have every facility, and let the consumers 
practise economy, aud thus there will bo at all 
times a sufficiency of revenue.” He was born 
B. c. 552, and died b. c. 479, aged 73 years. 
He and Lao Tzo were contemporaries, Lao Tzo 
was the founder of the Taoist or Reason sect. 
He was a hermit, an ascetic, who discouraged 
acceptance of public ernploymenl. He mado 
reason the ground'work of his doctrines, and 
they had much to recommend them, but his 
teachings have merged into gross idolatrous 
rites, the study of astrology and necromancy., 
fanatical observances, self-inflictions, such 
as dancing in flames, mutilating tho body, 
practising abstinence and seclusion. — Bow- 
ring ; Siir^s C/iina and the Chincie^ VoL ii, 
p. 146. See China, Kung-Fu. 

KUNGHI, Guz., Hind. A comb. * 

KUNGGUN^ Hind. A bracelet. Kung- 
gun kholna, a mahomedan ceremony. 

KUNGI, Hind. Wheat-blight or red- 
rust. 

KUNGIA, Beng., Hind. Urena sinuata, 
Linn, 

KUNGILIAM, Tam. Bdellium. 

KUNGI Y A, Beng. Congea pentandra. 

KUNGNI, also Kungu, Beng. Millet. 
Panicum italicum, Linn. Italian panic grass. 

KUNGOO-JOORIYA, Beng. Helopus 
filiculmis. 

KUNGOORAY, small triangular lumps 
made of Thoollee. 

KUNGOOYA, Beng. Urena sinuata. 

KUNG-QUA, Chin. A resting place for 
travellei*s, or rather for officers of Government 
in Lew Chew. Tho Kung-qua corresponds 
very nearly to the Turkish khan, except that, 
being used only by persons of some considera- 
tion it ia far more neat aud elegant in every 
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respect. The house resembles a private 
dwelling of the better dass.— Ex- 
pedition to Japan^p, 189. 

KUNGU, a peculiar kind of rouge in great 
request among tlie ladies of Sindh who keep 
it in a lit|ile ornamented hox.-^Richard F, 
Burton's Sindhf p, 392. 

KUNGU, Hind. Lycium europasum. 

KUNGUR, Kunjur or Cluingur, a wandei*- 
iug liouseless race in tho Punjab, probably the 
same as the Chinganeh of Turkey, the Italian 
Zingaro, tho Spanish Gitano, aud the English 
Gipsy. About Delhi, the race is called 
Kunjur, a word' which in the Punjab implies 
a courtesan dancing girl. See Zingarro. 

KUNGWEL, Hind. Nelumbiiim specio- 
sum, PVilld. Kungwel ka guddn, its root. 

KUNGYE, see India. 

KUNHAN, a river at Matnee in Nagpore. 

KUNI, Malkal. Abrus precatorius, fV, 
4* W. Kuni vera, its root. 

KUNICH, or Kuuch, Hind. Alnus sp. 

KUN.JAD, Hind. Sesamum orientale. 

K UN JANA, is the name given by maho- 
medans to a migratory tribe in the southern 
Mabratta country who style themselves 
Raj-yogni. They are of ordinary stature, 
dark. featured, and not well-favoured, and state 
that they came originally from Bhopal which 
their forefathers left 150 years ago. They 
encamp without the walls of cities, and have 
no defluite period of residence. The men 
play on musical instruments, and the women 
combine the art of dancing to fascinate the 
spectators. They call themselves hindoos and 
say they worship tho brahrnanical deities, but 
they wear clothes like the raahoniedans and 
never have brahmins to preside at their festi- 
vals. They also eat the cow, but never eat 
the hog. They bury their dead and they 
place offerings of rice to the manes of the 
dead, and draw the most favourable omen of 
tho state of the deceased by the offerings 
being eaten by a cow. 

KUNJAR, Hind. Sageretia brandrethiann. 

KUNJED, Pbrs. Sesamum orientale, 
Gingelly seed. 

KUNJEE or Kuuji an oil of Jubbulporo, 
extracted from the seeds of a leguminous 
plant, cultivated in gardens, it is used exter- 
nally ill the treatment of itch, but is far 
inferior in its effects to sulphur. Internally, 
it is said to be poisonous in large doses. — 
Dr. Wiison ; J. JB. fVilliamSf in Cat. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KUNJEERAM MABAM or Poison tree, 
Stryebnos nux vomica. — M. E. J, R. 

KUNJI, Ganji or Conjee, Hind. A por- 
ridge or caudle made by boiling wheat, rice, 
&c., in the south of India, a usual term for 
food : also starch, 
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KUNND KUTTI PILLU. 


EUNJI or Kunji tundhe, Hind, of Ravi, 
Rhamnas purpureus. 

KUNJOO) a red powder made by eteepiog 
tumeric-root in an alkali, used in India for 
the forehead marks of the bindoos. — Sim- 
moniTs Diet, 

KUNJBA, Hind., &c. A caste who sell 
vegetables. 

KUNJU-LUTA, Beno. Pergularia odora 
tissima. 

KUNJUR, or Chungur, see Kungur, Zin- 
garro. 

KUNJUR, a hawker of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

KUNKA-NUTI, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpureus. 

KUNKEE ? ground-rice, or the scraps 
that fly off in pounding rice to separate it 
from the husks : qu. Kaiikri ? 

KUNKER, a limestone deposited from 
water : very common in India. See Kunkur, 

KUN KHAM, Au. Gardenia lucida, 
Both, 

KUNKHOORA, also Kunchoora, in Rang- 
pore, China grass ; Hheea bochmeria. 

KUNKROL, Beno. Mixed bitter gourd, 
Momordica mixta. 

KUNKS and Sumaserrie, rivers near 
Khurosh and Doorgapiir in Nusseerabad. 

KUNKUDU CHETTU, Tel. Sapindus 
emarginatus, Vahl. ; J2., ii, 279 ; W.^ A, 

KUNKUMA DONDA, or Nagadouda, 
Tel. Byronia rostrnta, BoUL Dr. Rox- 
burgh's name refers to the scarlet colour ot 
the fruit, from kunkumu, vermilion. 

KUNKUMA PUVVU, Tel. Rottlera 
tiuctoria, iZ., also Crocus sativus, A. The 
Sanscrit names are Kfismir jaman and 
Kavera, 218, this is imported from 
Kashmir' and sold in every drug-bazaar. 

KUNKUR, a fresh water limestone, appa- 
rently peculiar to India, of very recent origin, 
some of it even now forming in tho soil. 
Generally found in nodules, or small pieces. 
Its name is derived from a Hindustani word, 
meaning nodule. There are two varieties, 
the red and the white ; the red differs from 
the white, solely in containing a large propor- 
tion of peroxide of iron ; the white consists 
of carbonate of lime, silica, alumina, and 
sometimes magnesia and protoxide of iron. 
Kunkur is also deposited by calcareous waters 
abounding in infusorial animalcules ; the waters 
of the annual inundations are rich in lime, and 
all the facts that have come under observation 
appear to indicate that this is the source of 
the Kunkur deposit, which is seen in a 
difierent form in the Italian travertine, and 
the crescentic nodules of the Isle of Sheppey 
and of Boulogne. Knnkur is a limestone, 
mostly nodular-^always fresh water and 
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recent~>in most cases in the act of being 
formed under our eyes. It is sometimes found 
iu thick stratified b^ like the travertine near 
Rome, and seems in this case to have been 
formed by calcareous springs : more generally 
it is met with in clay or alluvial soil, in the 
shape of small pieces from the size of peas or 
filberts to that of the hand. In the blue clay 
which stretches along the Indian shores, it is 
found in vast abundance generally assuming 
the most fantastic forms'— indeed it abounds 
in every rice field and open soil all over the 
country. The more recent varieties seem to 
be formed by the agency of the rains : when 
the earth abounds with vegetation, tlie tepid 
waters are charged with fixed air and dissolve 
the lime prevailing in the soil everywhere 
around, — the mineral being again thrown down 
as the advancing season dispels the excess of 
gas. It iu this sttite absorbs the clayey 
matter around and cements it into kunkur. 
This is collected by the lime-burner, placed 
with firewood in small-sized conical kilns, and 
burnt in the usual way. It contains 72 of 
carbonate of lime, 15 of sand, and 11 of clay 
and oxide of iron, but usually about 70 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, about 2J per cent, 
of carbonate of magnesia, a trace of oxide of 
iron and 10 to 20 per cent, of sand and clay. 
Mixed with half its weight of river sand 
it makes an excellent mortar, burnt in pieces 
of a cubic inch or so in size, and then 
powdered w'itliout slaking, it forms a first- 
rate water cement, setting in a few minutes, 
and becoming as hard as stone. Everywhere 
the finer varieties of kunkur are burnt wilJi 
charcoal all throughout the country, in neat 
pigmy-looking kilns, 2j feet high and about 
as much in diameter at tho base. Tliese hold 
ab(fiu a cubic foot of material, or about 36lbs. 
of charcoal and kunkur in equal parts. When 
burnt, it is slaked and then made up into 
bricks, whicli are sold in tlie bazaar fbr the 
purpose of whitewashing. The ordinary Indian 
cement is chunam in its various forms : tho 
only Indian building materials, which differ 
materially from those of the rest of the world 
are laterite, concrete and kunkur.— Co/. Sykes, 
Lend, GeoL Trans,, 1836 ; Dr, Buist ; 
G* Shaughnessy , 

KUNKUR A of Ruugpore. China grass. 

KUNKURI,Duk. Cucumis sativus. Kun- 
kuri ke Binj ka-tel, Ddk., is the oil of Cucu- 
mis sativum Cucumber seed oil. 

KUNKUTAGANZALU,Tel. Soap-nuts. 

KUNNADI, Tam. Glass. 

KUN-NA-ZOO, Bdrm. Heritiera minor, 
Lam. 

KUN-NE-AN, Borm. Myristica, sp, 
KUNNU KUTTI tILLU, Tam. Com- 
melyna communis. 
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KUN-NYEN-BEN, abo ' Kan-Nyen-Si, 

Burk. Species of Dipterocarpus. 

KUNOR, Hind. Pavia inttica. 

KUNBAPORA-BaTUL,Hi»d. Ipomoea 
pes-tigridis. 

KUNSH, Hind. AIdus, »p, 

KUNSJURA, a river near Bamgurh in 
the Sabathoo district. 

KUNTAKAHI, Sans. Solanuro jacquini. 

KUNTAL, Brno. Artocarpus iutegri- 
folia. 

KUNTALEE, a river near Susneer, in 
Sindhiah’s territory. 

KUNTAN, Mahr. A pander, a pimp, a 
caste said to be sprung irom a vaisya-fatlier ! 
and a brahman-mother, whose office is at- 
tehdance on the women’s a^mrtments, and 
providing dancing girls and courtesans. — j 
Wilson* 8 Glossary. 

KUNTENA CIIETTIT, or Kaki neredu, 
Tel. Ardisiu bumilis, VahL 

KUNTH ? Cassava manioc. 

KUNTHA, a necklace or rosary of large 
beads made of silver, crystal, or the earth of 
Karbilla. 

KUNTHANUM, Malbal. Saiitalura al- 
bum. 

KUNTHI, Beno. Areca catechu, Linn, 

KUNTI, wife of king Paudu, and mother 
of the five Pandava. Kunti is said to have 
been the daughter of Kunti-Bhoja, a chief- 
tain of the Vindhya mountains and to have 
chosen Paudu for her husbuud at her tourue- 
ment or swayamvara. The Bhoj tribe are 
said to bo represented by the Dhar rajahs. — 
Wh. ; Hist, of Indiay p, (i6. 

KUNTIKAKI, Beno. Jacquin’s night- 
shade, Solanmn jacquini. 

KUNTUK-PHAL, Beng. Jaka. Arto- 
carpus integrifolia. The Jack-fruit tree. 

KUNUKA, Beng. Ehretia umbellulata. 

KUNUK CHAMPA, Beng. Ochua squar- 
rosa. 

KUNURKA, Beng. Commelyna benga- 
lensis. 

KUNZOOL GURRAIB, the title of a 
work. 

KUPAISI, Hind. Helicteres isora, Linn. 

KUPALABRIT, Sans. From kapala, the 
forehead or face, and bhri, to hold. 

KUPALA, Hind. Blitum virgatum. 

KUPAMENl, Tam. Acalypba iudica, L. 
See Kuppa Mani. 

KUPAS, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, see 
Kapas. 

KUPASI, Hind. Helicteres isora. 

KUPASSI, Hind. A plant remarkable; 
for the under-surface in its leaves being cover- 
ed with a cotton-like tomentum ; hence it is 
called kupassee, from kupas, a name of cot- 
ton. The people in the Himalaya use it as 
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tinder.. It is also epuu into thread and 
woven into cloth, oT^hich bags are made. 
The string, until examined, looks as if form- 
ed of fibre. A coarse kind of blanket, called 
kurkee, is said to be made of this substance 
by the hill people north of Deyiiih. This 
curious substance is not of much importance. 
— Boy/e, Fib. Pl.^ p. 301 . 

KUPEIROS INDIKOS, Gr. Curcuma 
longa, Roxb . ; Rheede. 

KUPE ICIRE, Tam. ? Amarantus polysta- 
chyus, and A. tristis. 

K UPPER, Gbr. Copper. 

KUPFER VITRIOL, Gkr. Sulphate of 
copper ? 

KUPHONI, a river in the Kumaon Hima- 
laya. 

KUPI, Tam. An article of women’s jewel- 
lery. 

KUPI, Bbng. Cabbage. Brassica oleracea. 

KUPILA, Hind. Kottlcra tlnctoria. The 
dust from the capsule of the fruit is used 
to dye silk yellow : alum is used as the mor- 
dant. It is also considered in medicine as of 
a warm nature, also anthelmintic ; given to 
children in butter-milk. Three or four massee 
are a dose, used in ointments for herpetic 
eruptions : two and a half seers for one rupee. 
— Med, Top.fp, 142. 

KUPITTHA, Beng., Sans. Feronia 
elephautum, Corr. ; Elephant apple. 

KUPOC, a Malayan grain measure. 

KU-POOP ? A tree of Akyab, grows to 
a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used for 
making boats. — Cal. Cat. Ex.^ 1862. 

KUPOOR, Hind. Camphor. 

KUPOOK KUCHREE, Hind. Hedy- 
chium spicatum. 

KUPPA, Hind. A large vessel made of 
the intestines of the horse, chiefly to hold oil. 

KUPPAM, Tam. A small village, a hamlet. 

KUPPA MAHHALA, Can. Bixa orel- 
laua. 

KUPPA-MANI, Tam., Tel., Maleal. 
Acalypha indica. There is a plant of this 
name in Ceylon, with which cats are so 
enchanted, that they play with it as they 
would with a captured mouse, throwing it 
into the air, watching to see if it will move. — 
Tennent*s Sketch Nat. Hist, p. 33 . 

KUPPANTI CHETTU, or Murukonda 
chettu, Tel. Acalypha iudica, L. 

KUPPA S, Hind. Gossypium. Cotton, 
properly Kappas. 

KUPPEI KIRK, Tam. Amarantus tristis. 

KUPPER, Geb. Copper. 

KUPFHUL, Hind. A salt of soda ob- 
tained from the waters of the lake of Loonar, 
used in fixing the red dyes of cloth. 

KUPPI, D(jk, Acalypha indica, L. 

KUPPI CHETTU, Tel. Pimpinella tni- 
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«nm, L, Anise. The eyns^ in Sanscrit are 
Awakpushpi and Eai^tri. 

KUPPOOR, see Khatrii^ 
KUPPOOR-THULLA, a chiefship with 
a raja of the Sikh sect. ^ 

kUPRAlL, Ouz., Hind. Tiles. 
KUPULA, see Kattyawar. , 
KUPURDIGURJ, famed rdr an inscrip- 
tion which in language and import is the 
wune as those of DJjauIi and Girnar. See 
iCupnrdigiri, Inscription, Manikhyalu. 

KUR, Paas* Cyrus. 

KUR, occupying the Gawilghur range of 
liilis are not Gond, but a branch of the Kol 
family, . 

KUR, also called Mnasi, a hill tribe with 
a language quite distinct from the Gond 
being to the N. W. and W, of the Mahadeva 
hills. 


The close relationship of the Kur and Son- 
tlml and their separation from the Dravidiau, 
are illustrated by a few examples 


Eogllflb. 

KarL 

Sonthali 
or Kol. 1 

Gond 

dialects. 

Tamil. 

Tcluffu. 

poR 

i^ilaiChita 

Seta 

NM 

N^iy 

Kukka 

Kar 

Lutur 

Lutur 

Kavl 

Kadn 

Chaoo 

Hair 

Op; Up; 

Up 

Mclr 

Maylr 

Yentikalu 

NoM6 

Mil 

Mu 

Muku 

Mukku 

Mukku 

Belly 

Lai 

l.al 

Plr 

Walru 

Karpu 

Fire 

Slngal 

Siugel 

Nurpu 

Ncrappu 

Neppu 

Water 

Da 

Da 

Tanni 

Taiinir 

Niru 

Home 

Ura 

Ora 

Ron 

Vidu 

Hitt 

»%tar 

Epal 

Ipll 

Sukum 

rurakd 


Bfan 

Koro 

— — 

Manwai 

Manidan 

Manflhi 

Two 

Harku 

liura 

Hand 

IraiiUu 

Ilandtt 

Three 

Apkor 

Apia 

Muiid 

Mundru 

Mura 


The Kur or Muasi and the Korku or Kurku 
to the north-west and west of the Mahadeva 
hills are, in language, at least, quite distinct 
Irom the Gond tribes. 

From the geographical distribution of the 
Kol and Ura vidian languages, Mr. llislop asks, 
" May we not conclude tlieu that while the 
stream of Ornvidian population, as evidenced 
by the Bralmi in Baluchistan, entered India 
by the N. W., that of the Kol family seems to 
have found admission by the north-east ; and 
aS the one flowed south towards Capo Kumari 
(Comorin) and the other in the same direction 
towards Capo Roumania, a part of each appears 
to have met and crossed in Central India.” 
This hypothesis, a Reviewer remarks, rests on 
the presence of the Brahui in Baluchistan a 
fact, however which is not inconsistent with 
the supposition that the Dravidian tribes may 
also have entered India from the north-east, or 
even across the Himalaya, as the Kanawari, 
Nowar, Chepang and other tribes have done, 
>vhilo the Kol tribes were an offshoot from a 
latter i^orde, the main body of which entered 
the extern Peninsula, The Brahui may have 
been driven westward from. the upper Indus 
by the invading Aryans. 

^;.IvUR, or Kar, a term in use amongst the 
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Mahratia and Nair races. Many of Uie princi- 
pal Mahratta families derive their name. from. a 
compound foiihed from that of the village 
where they were born, and the substantive 
Kur, which signifies an inhabitant, as Nimbal- 
Kur, Pattuu-Kur, &c. Kur, in Maleali, means 
a class, a party. The people of Malabar, 
from the rajas and brahmans to the lowest 
races, are divided into classes, the Chenara 
Kur, the fighting or ruling class, and the 
Panniyur Kur, the civil and laboring class ; 
their usages differ materially, and the distinc- 
tions are carefully preserved.— A/a/co/w’^ 
Central India, Pol. i, p, 142; IVilson's 
Glossary, 

K U R, Arab. Colocasia nntiquorum, Schott. 
KURA, Tkl. Vegetables, greens. 

KURA, Mahr. Ixoia parviflora. 

KURA, Hind. Punjab, Seed of Ilolar- 
rhena an tidy sen ter lea, Wall. 

KURA, Hind. Saccharum sara. 

KURAB, Pers. Is seen when looking on 
a plain covered with haze or mist, but not 
reflected as the mirage. It constitutes, how- 
ever, tliat deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names, such as Kurab, 
Kivir, Namayesh-i-ab, Walah Serab, &c.— 
Ouseln/s Travels, Vol. i, p. 270. 

KUUAGllEE LIGHTHOUSE, on Mii- 
noora point in hit. 24* 47' 20" N., Jong. 66* 
58' E. From Kurachec, iron steam-boats 
run on the Indus to Mooltan, calling at Bea- 
con, Tatta, Hydrahad. See Karachee. 

KURAfjU MAN«JAIj, Tam, Bixu orel- 
laiia, Arnott. 

KUliA-KlJRA, Malay, A land tortoise. 
KURAL, a celebrated poetical production 
in Tamil, treating of morals. 

KURAL, Hind. Hemidesmus indicus, 
Rheede. 

KURAL ofChenab. Hedera helix; the Ivy. 
KURAL ? Ocimum sanctum. 

KURALEA, Karn. A shepherd race, 
who manufacture coarse woollens, Wilsons 
Gloss. 

KUR AM BAR, Karn. A shepherd race in 
the south of India, who tend sheep, also 
weave coarse woollens. The Kurambar 
women of the Wynaad and the Cheuchur of 
Masulipatam and Guntoor, are said to have 
a similar costume. Sec India, Curumbar. 
KURAND, Hind. Corchorus depressus. 
KURANDWAR, see India. 

KURA NELLI or Nelli, Tjcl. Freraoa 
esculcnta, R., iii, 81. 

KURANGANYASA, Sans. From kara, 
hand, anga, a part, and nyasa, to place. 
KURANtI, Hind. Corundum, 

KURANJ, Hind., Mahr. See Houge. 
KURANJA or Kuranju, Benq. Ponga- 
mia glabra. 
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KURANJI VAMAM or Jfntmni yamam, 
Tel. Oaidium diffasam, DC. ; Liguaticum 
diffusum, JR., ii, 92 . 

KURA PALLERU, Tel. Yitisauricalats, 
fVall.^ 14A Cissus aur., R., i, 411. 

KURA PASUPU, Tel. Zinziber cassu- 
naunar, JR., i, 49. 

KURA SANNA, Hind. Bertheloiia Ian* 
ceolata. 

KURASKAI, Hind., Pdshtu. Berbcris 
aristata and other species of Berberry. 

KURATIYA JUBANEE, Bknq. Tri- 
chelostjrlis jovanee. 

KURBA, the coal-bcaring (Datnuda) beds 
of Kurba extend for about forty miles to the 
eastward, as far as Rabkub in Udipur 
(Oodeyporo.) They also extend far to the 
south-east towards Gaugpur, and to the north- 
wards towards Sirguja, and in all probability 
are continuous, or nearly so, with the deposits . 
of the same nature known to occur in these 
districts. Main Pat and the neighbouring 
hills, and all the country on the road from 
Main Pal through Chandargarh and Jashpur 
to Ranchi, consist of meiamorphic rocks with 
the exception of a cap of trap and laterite on 
Main Pat. Indications of the existence of 
coal seams, were afforded by the occurrence 
of fragments of coal in the rivers, especially 
in the Mand, where were found a few seams | 
near Chitra, twelve miles west of Rabkub and 
nearly thirty east of Kurba. Two or throe 
are seen in the Mand, about three to four 
miles east-north-east of Chitra, but they are 
only from a foot to 18 inches in thickness. 
In a small stream, the Koba Naddi, which 
runs south of Chitra, one seam about three 
feet in thickness is seen near the village of Ten- 
dumuri, more than a mile south-east of Chitra. 
It is nearly horizontal, having a vei^ low 
irregular dip to the west or south-west. Part 
consists of fair coal, tlie remainder is shaly. 
The only seam examined from which lit is 
possible that a supply of useful fuel might be 
obtained, is exposed in the same stream rather 
nearer to Chitra, being about a mile from that 
village, close to the boundary of the village 
of Tendumuri, appears to be of considerable 
thickness, perhaps 20 feet, and the lower 
portion appeai*ed to bo fair in places. Tlie 
dip is about 15* to the north-north- west. 
Lieutenant Sale, found a seam of coal about 
four miles northwest of Rabkub in a small 
stream running into the Mand, and this may 
be the source of the blocks in the river bed. 
Several coal localities are north of Kurba and 
Udipur. The rajah of Jashpur told that coal 
occurred in his territory in the Khurea country, 
twenty-four miles north-west of Jashpur 
Nagar, about one hundred miles or rather 
more west by south of Rancih. 


* , , T- , r ' . / 

<'K0SBO<W^( 

KURBAJ, Ak. A of dried and twist- 

ed hippopotamus hide, liie ferule^ Aorsewhip, 
and “ cat-o'nine-tails*’ of Egypt^Rwrlon’s 
Pilgrima^ to Mtecah^ Vol. i, k 80. 
KURBAN, Malay. Abuffido. 
KURBAN, Arab., Pebs., Hind. A 
sacrifice. At might be supposed from the 
sacrificial rites amongst the Jews, allusions to 
such ai*e to be found also in the New Testa- 
ment. This occurs as the word Curban, Mark 
vii, 11. But ye say, if a man shall say unto 
his father or mother, It is Curban, that is to 
say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be 
profited by me ; he shall be free. This word 
is equivalent to Sadqa or Tassadooq or Fida, 
and is often used by men or women addressing 
a superior, in which case it means merely, 1 
am your sacrifice. The word is Arabic, 
derived from tlie Hebrew, has allusion to an 
approaching to God, and means a sacrifice, a 
victim, an offering, an oblation, for which 
also, we have the Greek Ka/ifro/ta. The other 
words, in the Arabic, Sadqa, Fida and Tassa- 
dooq mark the continuance of the sacrificial 
rite. Sadqa, properly Sadaqa, from the 
Hebrew, means alms, propitiatory offerings 
and sacrifice. The words are continued into 
Hindustani, in Sadqe-jana or Sadqo-hona, to 
bccorao a sacrifice for the welfare of another, 
and Sadqo karna, to sacrifico for the welfare 
of another. Mahomedans have two great Kur- 
ban or religious festivals, the Bakr-Eed, called 
also Eed us Zoha, also Eed i Kurban, which 
is held on the 10th Zu ul Haj in commemora- 
tion of the offering up of Ishroael by Abraham. 
The otlier is the Eed ul Fitr or Ramzan ki Eed, 
held on the Ist of Shawal at the close of the 
BaVnzan fast. The three lesser Eed are the 
Akhiri Char Sharabah, on tho lost Wednesday 
of Safar, when Mahomed in his last illness, 
felt a little better and bathed for the last time. 
Tho Shab i Barat, or night of recording is 
another, and it is held on the 16th Shaban. 
Other religious festivals are Moharram,' Bari- 
wafat, Miraj i mohammed, Charaghan i zandah 
Shah Mudar, Chamghan i Banda Nawaz, Pir 
i Dastagair and Ooroos i Kadr-wali. 

KURBANA WANLOO, or Buljera wan- 
loo, Tkl., amongst the Teling races are migra- 
tory grain and salt merchants like the Biu- 
jara race. 

KURBALA, the name of a place in Iraq 
where Hussun is buried . Kurbala ku Maidan, 
the plain where Hosein was slain. 

KURBEE, Hind., tho stalks, cut small, of 
the sufaid Jooar, or Saonulee, the Sorghum 
Tulgare, and iu this state is extensively used 
for feeding cattle. 

KURBOOR, Beno. Curcuma reclinata. 
KURBOOZAH, Hind. Cucumis melo. 
Melon. 
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KURCHI-WANDLU, Tel. An out-caate 
people in southern lud!a> who are engaged in 
mat-making. 

KURCIIOORA, Bbng. 

Shootbce, HiNt). I K.urcukmazerttiDbet,12oiBb. 

Zodoaris longa. I FU Jnd.f VoL i, p. 20. 

Long zedoary. | 

A plant of the East ludiesi stemless^ 
roots palmate and tuberous, pale-yellow 
iuternally, smell pleasant aud camphor-like, 
taste aromatic and bitterish. This is the long 
zedoary of pharmacy. — G! Shaughnessy^ p. 
648 . 

KURD. This people is supposed by Dr. 
Latham to be identical with the Karduchi of 
the Anabasis. Morv is held by the Kurd. 
Nomado Kurd tribes, occasionally occupy 
the elevated valley of Dasht-i-be-Dowhit, 
N. W. of Moostung, at the head of the Bolan 
pass. Ou the west of Saharawan the country 
is hold by pastoral tribes, the Sirpherra and 
their branch, the Rodatii, Kurd of the 
Dasht-i-be-Dowlat ; Shcrwaui of Khad, and 
thoRaisauiofDolai and Khanak. The Dasht- 
i-beDowlat in the northern part of Saharawan 
and west of the Bohm hills, is about 1 5 miles in 
length aud breadth. In spring it is covered 
with lovely flowers and grasses, and is then 
covered with the toman of the Kurd, who 
retire to Merv after the harvest of autumn, 
and then predatory bands of Khaka roam 
over the ground and attack travellers. Tlie 
Kurd possess the Dasht-i-bo Dowlat and Merv, 
also Tikarl in Each Qandava. The Kurd 
of the Dasht-i-bo Dowlat are surmised to 
have come from the west in the train of 
some conqueror and settled where they 
now are. The Turkoman is a shepha’d 
and neatherd ; the warlike Kurd is pastoral 
and ttomade, the Georgian is largely endowed 
both physically and mentally, but are less 
tenacious iu purpose. Amongst their 
families are treasures of female beauty. 
The Kurd are distributed over the western 
part of Asia much after the manner of the 
Armenians ; and there are whole tracts of 
country where the Kurd ami Armenian 
villages alternate. The nucleus, however, of 
the Kurd family lies south of Armenia ; 
along the mountain-ridge which separates 
Asiatic Turkey from Persia. There are, also, 
a few of the Kurd within the Russian frontier. 
Some pay allegiance to both Persia and Turkey, 
but there are more which are independent of 
both. Some are well witliiu the Turkish, 
others as well within the Persian, frontier. 
They all speak the Persian language, but their 
feeliugs of nationality are local and tribual 
ratlier than general. Their habits are rude 
and predatory. They are hardy, brave, 
rapacious. The costume of the Kurd is, 
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with the wealthier classes, entirely oriental ; 
that of the people varies from it a little. The 
men wear wide linen trowsers, and over them 
a shirt confined by a girdle, as well as some- 
times a woollen jacket without sleeves, made of 
stuff of only a hand’s breadth wide, and sewed 
together. Some, instead of white trowsers, 
have brown ones, which are excessively ugly, 
and look like sacks with two holes to thrust 
the feet through. Their chaussure consists 
of boots of red or yellow leather, with large 
iron heels ; or sometimes shoes made of coarse 
white wool, and adorned with three tassels. 
On their heads they wear the turban. The 
women have the red and yellow boots, with 
iron heels, and loose trowsers like the mea; 
but over this they wear a long blue garment, 
long enough to reach half an ell below the 
feet, but which is tucked up under the girdle ; 
and a largo blue shawl hangs down below the 
kneo. Bound thoir heads they wind black 
shawls in the turban fashion, or they wear tho 
red fez, with a silk handkerchief wound round 
it, and on the top of that a sort of wreath 
made of short black fringe, put on like a 
diadem and leaving tho forehead free. Tho 
hair falls in narrow braids over tho shoulders, 
and from the turban hangs a heavy silver 
chain. It is not easy to imagine a more 
becoming headdress. Girls and women go 
with tlieir faces uncovered, and exquisitely 
beautiful girls with really nolde features, arc 
to bo seen. Their complexions aio brown, 
aud the eye-brows and eyc-lasbes black, or dyed 
with henna. Nose-rings are only seen among 
tho women of the very low(‘st class. A 
Kurdish writer, in his preface to a history of 
Iris native country, states that authors differ 
regarding tlie origin of tlic Kurd. Some believo 
them to be descended from those persons who 
were saved from the cruelty of Zohak. The 
prisoners informed Xenophon, tliat tho 
Carduchi who inhabited the mountains 
along the Tigris, tlirough which he desired to 
march, ** were a warlike nation and not subject 
to the king, and that onco the king’s army, 
consisting of one huudred aud twenty thousand 
men, penetrated into their country, whence not 
one of them returned, the roads being hardly 
passable.” There are some Arabian tribes in 
this tract of country, and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families 
of that nation. The historian of Kurdistan 
includes all the province of Laristao in that 
country ; which, according to him, extends to 
the Persian Gulf. The same author states, 
that Kurd signifies “ valiant and that 
Roostiim, though bora in Seistan, was of a 
Kurdish family. He says, that the common 
reading of Roostum-e-Goord, in Fordusi, is 
erroneous, and ttu^t it should be Roostum-e- 
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Kurd, or Roostum the Ktird.-^Iia/4am*« 
Nationalities of Europe^ FoL ii, p* 131 ; 
tiinnetfs Ladfs Voyage^p, 212; MaleolnCs 
History ofPersttt, VoL ii, pp, 207-208, 240. 

KURD ? Galedupa arborea. 

KURD EH or Cuixiee, Hind. Safflower. 

KURDISTAN. The country of the 
Kurd, is a district in the east of Persia, 
though the Kui-d are also found in the west 
of Persia, in Asia Minor and Syria. They 
own a partial subjection to the king of Per- 
sia. The Kurd are mahomedans in creed. 
They are wiry and bony in make, with very 
prominent features, elongated faces and dark 
skins. They are divided amongst each other 
intp tribes, called the Bulbassi, the Jaf, Bob 
her, Sindjani ; and in the soutli, the Lak, 
Faili or Bakhtiyari tribes, in the mountain- 
ous parts soutli of Kirmanshah. Its limits 
comprise the greatest part of the territory of 
the Kurd or Carduchi. This extensive tract 
is divided into four districts, two of which 
arc Kirmanshah and Ardclau. The Kaldani 
people, according to their own account, were 
converted to Christianity by St. Thomas and 
two of the seventy disciples. By means of a 
rigidly enforced system of exclusion, they 
have preserved their freedom as a republic, 
their religious tenets and simple liturgy have 
also remained nearly unchanged since the 
Gospel was introduced into their secluded 
valleys. The remarkable country of the 
Kaldani Stretches eastward of the district of 
Amadiyah, between lake Van and the I'aurus. 
In the interior, are terraces cultivated with 
rice or other grains, with a succession of deep, 
dark, wooded valleys, between the high aud 
rugged Alpine ranges of Julamcrik, the 
Jawur Tagh, and other chains, which rise to 
the uplands, situated beyoud the back -bone 
of Kurdistan. A production in ancient As- 
syria is the celebrated manna ; (Exod. xvi. 
15, 31, 33 and 35 ; Numb. xi. 7,) which, 
in Turkish, is most expressively called 
Kudrat-al-havassi, or the divine sweetmeat. 
The Kurd not only eat manna in its natural 
state as they do bread or dates, but their 
women make it into a kind of paste ; being 
in this state, like honey, it is added to other 
ingredients used in preparing sweetmeats, 
which, in some shape or other, are found in 
every house throughout the east. Goats and 
sheep are met with in large flocks, and the 
wool of the latter is particularly good, provid- 
ed it is carefully washed. The buffalo is not 
so common as in the plains ; but oxen and cows 
are abundant, and of full size ; they are used 
almost universally to carry light burthens, 
chiefly of corn, which is balanced over the 
back of the animal in a stout double bag, 
made of thick woollen cloth. Of the popu- 
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lation of Kurdistan it is diticalt to 8peak» 
with any degree of precfHon, but it appears 
to be thickly peo^ded, considering the moun- 
tainous character of the country ; such is 
certainly the case in those parts which have* 
been examined by Mr. Rich, Major Rawlioson 
and preceding travellers. The Sekkir, Nur- 
ud-din, Shiukis, Gellates, Bulbasi, Joss, 
Mikris, together with the Bahdinan tribes, 
under the priuce of Amadiyah, and Rowan- 
duz, make up an aggregate of about 400,000 
souls ; to whom must be added a large nomade 
population, and the numerical strength of 
many, ns yet, unvisited districts. The num- 
ber of the Chaldeans and Nestoriaus proves 
to be much under the estimate made previous 
to Mr. Ainsworth’s visit to their country, 
but still, it may be presumed that the popu- 
lation of Kurdistan, west of Zagros, amounts 
to about 2,500,000, or, perhaps, rather more ; 
and a smaller number would scarcely bear a 
fair proportion to the horses and other cattle 
which are known to exist in the country. 
The Kurd are a frontier population, some 
being within the Turkish, others within the 
Persian boundary, their name is the same as 
the ancient Godicei, and they are the Kar- 
duchi. They are mostly m^omedans, aud 
its southern members arc the Lak, Feili and 
Bukhtiyari tribes who dwell south of Kir- 
manshah. Tho Sindjavi, are a predatory 
tribe of Kurd depending upon Persia, who 
alternately inhabit tho mountains of Kerman- 
shah and the plains upon the Turkish fron- 
tier. They do not number more than 2,000 
families, Mr. Rich tolls us tliot tlio people 
of Kurdistan are divided into two different 
races : the one consisting of the tribes, the 
other of the peasants or Goovan. The 
Kurd, like the Persian, cat slowly, and talk 
between whiles, their dinner lasting as long 
as ours. They have a great objection to the 
ravenous mode of feeding practised by tlio 
Turks, among whom the dishes are put down 
separately on the table, and taken off after a 
few mouthfuls have l^cn snatched by the 
guests. This seems to bo the old Tartar 
fashion ; while the Persians appear always 
to have been deliberate at their meals. HaiSz 
alludes to this when saying, ** these wanton 
damsels have snatched away quiet from my 
heart, as Turks do a tray of plunder the 
diflTerent breeds of Arab horses do not breed 
well in Kurdistan though the siro aud dam 
be true desert Nedjdi, tho colts never turn 
out anything but very common horses. The 
Jaf tribe possesses a breed of small stout 
horses, much celebrated for their strength 
and activity. There are Kurd in the Dasht- 
i-be Dowlat, Merv, and part of Kutch Gun- 
davB, who are divided into six tribes or clans. 
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Lower Kurdistan is the name given to 
that part of the pashalik of Baghdad which 
lies to the N. E. of the Tigris and which 
comprised the chief part of Assyria, and 
seems to be the land of Kir spoken of in 
the second book of Kings and in the prophet 
Amos. In Kurdistan, Dr. Wolff had long con- 
ferences with the Jews, whom he found 
possessed of much learning. He spoke with 
them in Hebrew and Chaldean, which they 
mix considerably with Turkish. The ordi- 
nary, as well as some of the more precious 
metols and valuable stones, are found in the 
eastern provinces, and also in Azerbaijan ; 
copper and other ores abound in Kurdistan, 
the Julamerik, and other mountain districts. 
Mr. Rich procured from Omar Aga a list of 
all the disti’icts of Kurdistan, commencing 
from the Bagdad frontier. Duouda, it com- 
mences four hours from Kifri. Dillo, Zin- 
ganeh, Kuom Zun, are so called from the 
people who inhabit the district. Sheiklmn, 
Nara and Tchematchemal ; Tchia Souz, t. c., 
the Green Mount, Kewntchemaln, Shuan, 
Schubook, Kalaa, Esker, Kalau, Sewka, Gird 
Khaber, Bazian. This finishes the outer 
line to Sulimania, Karadagh, is bounded by 
Dillo and Zenganoh on the west and north, 
oil the south it goes to tho Diala. The pqss 
of Bun-i-kilan on tho Diala is in Karadagh. 
Karadagh is a large government, and is sub- 
divided into several districts ; that in which 
Ban-i-kilan is situated is called ' Dizziaieesh, 
in which is also Gowraknlaa. Wurmawa, 
Sertchinar, in which is Sulimania ; Soordash ; 
Mount Goodroon is in this district, Mergeh, 
Pizhder. Between Mergeh and Pizhder flows 
the river of Altoon Kiupri, whose source is 
at Liyan, four or five hours west of Saouk 
Boolak. Ghellala, Shinek, Mawutt Aalan, 
Siwoll, Seraou, Mirawo, bounded by Mawutt, 
Siwell aud Aalan. Balukh Gapiron, Shehor- 
bazar, Borkeou, Serotchik, Kulainbar, Halle- 
lijec ; bounded by Kulambar, Juanroo, 
Warmawa and Zehar. Shemirau, a mountain- 
ous and desert district on the other side of the 
Diala Tcliowtan, written Tcheftan, it adjoins 
Kizzoljeo, Terratool, Kara. Tho Bakhtiari, arc 
wandering pastoral tribes of Kurd, who take up 
their warm winter quarters in Arabistan, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, but, in summer, 
tmvel northwards amongst the mountains of 
Kirmanshah. The inhabitants of Luri-Bazurg 
are now classed under tho general title of 
Bakhtiyari ; but originally this name merely 
applied to a small tribe, one of the twenty-six 
distinct clans, among whom the province was 
divided. The Bakhtiyari, with their depen- 
dencies, numbered recently 28,000 families. 
They comprise exclusive of dependencies, 
three divisions— tho Haft-Laug, the Chahari- 
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Lang and the Dinaruin. The Bakhtiyari 
tribe who inhabit the mountains of Luristau 
west of Irak between Shuster and Ispahan* 
and from Shuster to near Kerroanshab, often 
wauderto other parts. They have often attack, 
ed Ispahab, Nadir shah alone having almost 
reduced them. They are named Uansxo^eig 
by Strabo, aud Patiskharis in the cuneiform 
inscriptions. Their manners and language 
have scarcely changed since tho days of Cyrus. 
They retained their independence till about 
1840, when they were conquered aud decimat- 
ed by the Persian government, aud their 
chiefs kept in perpetual imprisonment at 
Teheran. Tho country is famed for the expedi- 
tion of Alexander and his successors. The 
country south of the groat chain probably 
formed tho site of the ancient Elam of Scrip- 
ture, a powerful nation in the early days of 
Abralmm, before the kingdoms of Assyria 

and Babylon rose into notice in the east. 

Euphrates and Tigris, Col Chesney,p. 128 ; 
Dr. Wolfs Bokhara, VoL i, p. 5 ; RicEs 
Residence in Kurdistan, Vol i, pp, 1 10, 126, 
272 ; Baron C, A, DeRode's Travels in 
lAiristan and Arabistan, p. 522 ; Ferric r*s 
Caravan Journeys, pp, 8-500 ; Malcolnt^s 
History of Persia, Vol ii, p. 465. See 
Zagras, Furs, Kashgoi, Kurdistan, Luristan, 
Mamaseiii. 

KURDULA, Hind. Sterculia vlllosa. 
KUlthKM OOD DEP]N, oblations arc 
offered at his shrine. , 

KUJIEIT, see Fars, Jnt, Jet or Jut. 
KURKLEE, a river of Jeypore. 

K UK ELL, Hind. Hydrilla verticellata, 
Roxh. ’ 

KUHENDRU, Bbng. Common mango* 
stein, Gnricinia mangostana. 

KUREKA, Mahr. Trophis aspera. 
KURETA, Duk. Sida lancoolata ; Sida 
acuta, Buiim, 

KUREIIA, a hard, fine, close-grained, 
heavy, Ceylon wood. 

KURETTA, Bkng. Sida acuta. 

KURtA, Hind. Porlulaca oloracea. 
KURFIYOON, Yunani. Cubebs : Piper 
cubeba. 

KURG or Coorg, in its aspect presents 
an entire forest, and tho long and narrow cul- 
tivated valleys enclosed within it serve but 
to render its vast woods more striking. 
Tho whole of the eastern boundary presents a 
remarkable lino of demarcation exhibiting an 
almost uninteiTupted and impervious wood 
from the Burmagery hills, till reaching the 
Cavery ; this space is wholly uninhabited. 
Advaucing westward the woods decrease in 
density as the country improves in cultiva- 
tion, and become gradually thinner till reach- 
ing the western ghauts, the immediate sum- 
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mito whicb partially bare of wood, are 
clothed with a loxnriaot herbage. Verajen- 
derpett 20 miles from Mercara, and about 48 
from Cannanore, has a climate similar to that 
enjoyed by the rest of Coorg, cool, healthy 
and bracing. Tjie temperature ranges from 
70* to 80* at noon, rarely reaching 84*. In 
clondy, rainy, weather, it continues stationary 
at 66*, and in the cool nights of the S. W. 
monsoon it goes as low as 55*. The wind is 
not so violent there as in some other districts, 
though it blows pretty strong. Coffee culti- 
vation was commenced in this district. The 
general elevation of the estates is abont 
3,000 to 3,500. The natives are much at- 
tached to their little coffee gardens. The 
C5org or Kodaga tonguo is spoken in tins 
small principality lying on the western ghauts. 
Tlie Kodaga and has hitherto been re- 
garded as Canarese, modified by the Tulu. 
But Mr* Mocgling states that it is more 
nearly allied to the Tamil and Malayalum 
than to the Canarese. Dr. Nash describes the 
Coorg and Amma Coorg as of the same tribe. 
They have a Caucasian head, regular features, 
aqualiue nose with chiselled lips, black eyes 
and dark hair. They wear whiskers and 
mustascho, but no beard, have fair complexion 
with intelligent countenances and in gene- 
ral a bold independent deportment. They 
follow agriculture and a few seek other em- 
ployments, but, as a rule, they eschew mili- 
tary eniploy. They believe themselves to 
be descendants of the daughters of Chandra 
Varma, king of Matsadesha, obtained by the 
intercession of Parvati. Chandra Varma is 
said to have come originally to Coorg. They 
chiefly worship the goddess Cavare Ammah 
or Parvati, but demon and ancestor-worship is 
common. They have no guru of their own 
but aro under brahmin ical influence. No 
Coorg man has as yet embraced Christianity. 
The Yeraver tribe or Yerrawanru or Erra 
Vandlu, red men ; and the Yevaru, Yerlan or 
Erlan are servile races in Coorg. 

KURG, Hind., of Punjab, &c. Celtis cauca- 
sica. Nettle tree. 

EURGOADA in Canara. A slab from 
this place has an inscription in Canarese, 
butthe invocation is in Sanskrit. Its date is 
Salivahana 909, a. d. 987 ; and there is an 
era of the family of Machmal, 710, corres- 
ponding to the above. Character used in 
inscriptions is Hala Canara. It has an invo- 
cation to Siva as Swayambhunatb, Parbati, 
Sarabhu, and the kings or princes mentioned 
are Machmal Deva and his son Bachwan. 
The inscription is remarkable, adverting to 
the date, for the terms ** suppressor of the 
pride of the Daitya,’^ applied to Sambhu 
(Siva), having relation apparently to the ex- 
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termination of the buddhiata, not long previ- 
ously, by the Saivaseot* Tbeinsorlption gives 
lands to a temple of Sambhu, and houses to the 
native priesthood. There is not a word about 
brahmans, and the mention of “ native priest- 
hood” w<^ld seem to coufiim the belief of the 
modern introduction of the brahmans into 
Southern India. — Po/. vi, p. 664. 

KUBGOTAR, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata. 

KURH, Hind. A savage rite now n>i^t- 
ten in India. The burning of an old woman 
by brahmins to prevent any government offi- 
cer placing them under restraint.— ITtVrofi’s 
Glossary, 

KURHURIA, Beno. Achyranthes aspera, 
Linn, 

KURl, Hind. A name of several plants. 
Sterculia villosa, S. wallichii : Xanthium 
strumarium, Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Ficus 
cunia, and a species of Eragrostis. 

KURI, Can. A flsh-trup basket made on 
tho same principle as the mouse-trap with 
narrowing entrance and springy bamboo spikes 
projecting inwards so as to praveut return ; 
on tlio same principle as the mouth of the 
purse in a trawl net. On this plan they are 
made of all sizes and of many shapes. The 
small ones used to catch the fry in the rice- 
flolds are about a foot Jong, and are made of 
finely-split and closely-twined bamboo, while 
those used in the rivers are sometimes tho 
same, and sometimes as much as 10 or 12 
feet in length, and mora elaborately construct- 
ed. Those traps arc called cruives. 

KURI, see Kashmir. 

KURIAPEBA DOAR, see Doar,; India. 

KURIL, Pushtu. Capparis aphylla. 

KURI or Kuril of Ravi. Hedera holix. 

KURILA, Beno. Alysicarpus vaginalis. 

KURILE ARCHIPELAGO is on the east 
of Asia. The Kurilinn or Aiuo race occupy 
tho mouth of the Seghaliu and tho southern 
extremity of Kamtskatka, on the main land, 
and all tho islands between Kamtskatka and 
Japan. Tho ppuiusula of Tarakai is Kurilian. 
In tho island of Karufto, Kamoi is their chief 
deity : Kami, in Japanese, is the name of a 
god, —in Mongolia, of a shamanist priest. 
The Aino are tho aboriginal races of Yezo, 
whose sGvero treatment by the Japanese, has 
led them to other countries. They also occupy 
the southern part of the island of Seghaliu, 
which is in possession of tho Japanese. The 
Aino aro of short stature with broad faces of 
tho Mongol type. They are a timid race, 
their limbs aro haiiy, they have bushy beards 
and long tangled hair, large heads and clumsy 
figures, the expression of their faces is that of 
good nature cumbered with stupidity. Ac- 
cording to M. Bosney, their language is dis- 
similar to Japanese, and that spoken in the 
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Kuriles and in iiie island of Yeao, are also 
different f’ronf Japanese.— A/r, Adamt^ 
p. 240. See Japan. 

KURILLA, Duk. Momordica charantia. 

KtTBING, HrNi>. Dalhergia arborea. 

KURISH-CHUBIM, Hind. tPoinciana 
pulcherrima. 

KURKEE or Kureta, Bcno. Rottboel* 
lia perforata. Thyridostachyum perforatum. 

KURIT SHUK, Pkiis. Sesaraum ori- 
enfale ; Gingclly or seamaum oil. 

KURKADAGA, Sans. Myrobalan. 

KURKAM, also Kiirkum, Hini>., Pkrs. 
Saffron. Crocus sativus. 

KURKAN, Hind. Pcnuisetum cench- 
roides. 

KURKA PULI, Tam., Maleal. Garciuia 
cambogia, also Prinsepia utilis. 

KURKATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nugpore with a hard, white timber. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KURK ATARI, Sans. Cucurais muri- 
catus. 

KUR.KHAN, see Kamran. 

KURKIIIAR. About three miles to the 
north-east of Punawa is the large village of 
Kurkihar. It is perhaps tlio largest place 
between the cities of Gaya and Bihar. The 
remains at Kurkihar consist of several ruined 
mounds, in which numerous statues and small 
votive topes of dark-blue stone have been 
found.- R. A. 8. J., 32, 1864. 

KURKNI, Hind. Staphyloa omodi, Spi- 
raea Lind loyana, Marlea begouifolia, Leptopus 
cordifolius. 

KURKTI, Bbng. Cucumis utillisainuiSjR. j 

KURKU, or Kur, a race who occupy j 
Nirnar, the Gawilghur hills of Bcrnr, Kalihhit, 
the western Satpurn, in the liills about Gawil- 
ghur near KUichpur and northwards towards 
Indore. Major Keatingo describes them as a 
tribe of Gond, but that is a njistnke, they arc not 
Gond, but a branch of tbo Kol family. The 
Kurku and Goud keep themselves separate, 
and they encli have a separate language. 
Voysey had mentioned that the Goud consider 
themselves as a distinct tribe fiom the Kur, and 
iieitlier eat nor intermarry with them. Their 
language has a great rosem bianco to that in 
use by the Lurka Kol and Santal. None of 
these correspond with the -words of the Dra- 
vidiau tongues. The Kurku language is 
identical with that of the Kol. There arc 
28,709 of this race in Berar : along with the 
Andh, Gond aud Kolamb, they occupy the 
Mail ghaut and the southern skirts of its hills. 
These four mces all i*esomble each other in 
appearance, though they each speak a different 
tongue, and in their features they differ 
from the villagers. Many of the Kurku 
occupy the Mail ghat, a strip of wild country 
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I along the Wurdah river, where, also/ dwell 
the Oond, Raj Good, Agarmunde Gond, 
IRhoya Gond, the Pardban or bard of the 
Gond, the Ballai or Gond Pariah, the Nifaal or 
outcaste of the Kurku, the Huge fishers and 
quail-catchers, numbering in all about 34,630 
souls of the aborigines, along with whom are 
5,196 hindoos . — Campbellf pp. 41-2. 

KURKULI, Hind. Leptopus cordifolius. 

KURKUM, Hebrew, Pers. Crocus 
sativus, Linn. 

KURKUNI, Hind., also Tulikukar of 
Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 

' KURKUTCHA, a range of mountains 
which separates the valley of Kabul from the 
plain of Jellalabnd ; and connects the Hiodoo- 
Kush with the Sufcd-Koli. The altitude of fbe 
range varies from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
Kaboo), and the liighcst part, in 34" 25' and 
69® 30', is 8,000 feet above the sea. There 
are four routes over this range, practicable 
only for a man and horse ; at Lattabound 
Pass, 4,000 British troops were destroyed in 
their retreat in 1842. Cold, intense during 
winter, the frost splitting the rocks into huge 
fragments. 

KUHMA, Hind. PhoBnix dactylifera. 

KURMA, Hind. A tortoise. 

KURMA, or the Tortoijro incarnation of 
Vislinu, was tho second gr.*uul uvatara of 
Vishnu, in tho form of a tortoise, and evi- 
dently refers, like the first matsya or fish 
avatar, to the flood. For the purpose cf restor- 
ing to man some of the comforts and con- 
veniences that were lost in this flood, Vishnu 
is fabled to Iiavo become incarnate again in 
the form of a tortoise : in which shape ho 
sustained the mountain Mandara, placed ou 
his back to serve as an axis, whereon the gods 
and demons, the vast serpent Vasoky serving 
as a rope, churned the ocean for the recovery 
of the amrita, or beverage of immortality. 
And tlie result of the operation, that chiefly 
distinguished this avatara, was the obtaiiimeut 
of fourteen articles, usually called fourteen 
gems, or chaturdesa ratjia ; in common lan- 
guage cliowda ratni. These fourteen jewels 
are thus enumerated : I, the Moon, Chandra ; 
2, Sri, or Lakshmi, tlie goddess of fortune and 
beauty ; 3, Sura, wine, or Suradevi, the 
goddess of wine ; 4, Oochisrava, an eight- 
headed horse ; 5, Kustubha, a jewel of inestim- 
ablo value ; 6, Purijata, a tree that spon- 
taneously yielded every thing desired ; 7, 

I Surabhi, a cow similarly bountiful ; 8, Dhan- 
wantara, a physician ; 9, Iravati, -elephant of 
jiudra, with three probosci ; 10, Shank, a 
[ shell conferring victory on whoever should 
sound it; 11, Danusfaa, an unerring bow; 

1 12, Bikh, poison, or drugs ; 13, Bhemba, the 
' Apsara, a beautiful and amiable woman ; 14, 
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Amrita» the beverage of immortality. When 
Jiiudoos i^peak of the deity Vishha having, 
been tlius incarnated^ we must understand it 
with some qualification ; for in fact, tliera is, 
perhaps, scarcely one point in their mytholo* 
gical religion in which the whole race of 
hindoos have faith. There are sectaries and 
schismatics without end, who will believe 
only certain points tliat others abjure ; iudivi* 
duals of those sects dissent from the doctrines 
believed by the majority ; other philosophical 
sceptics will scarcely believe auy tiling, in 
opposition to their easy-faithed brethren, 
who disbelieve nothing. Thus some saiva, <# 
followers of Siva, admit the sacredness of tlie 
avatara of Vishnu, but in different degrees of 
potency and sanctity : they generally admit 
the personified interposition of the preserving 
attribute of the deity in the affairs of the 
world, without yielding the point of supre- 
macy in the prototype. And some zealous 
vttishunva, or followers of Vishnu, giving 
themselves up to his adoration in some incar- 
nation, Krishna or Rama, for instance, reject 
with indignation, commensurate with their 
zeal or bigotry, all further application of 
divine tcimi. Hence may, in part, be dis- 
cerned the liability under which inquirers 
labour, of being misled by sectaries into 
receiving schism as orthodoxy, and of forming 
general conclusions from individual or partial 
information. Avatara, means in the hindi 
tongue, ()esccnt or incarnation, and is a 
terra employed by the himloos to designate 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu, usually thus 
arranged and named : 1, Matsya, or fish ; 2, 
Kurma, or Tortoise ; 3, Varaha, or Boar ; 4, 
Narasingha, or Man-lion ; 5, Varaana, or 
Dwarf ; G, Parasu Rama, the name of a 
favoured person in whom the deity became 
incarnate ; 7, Rama, the same ; 8, Krishna, 
the same ; 9, Budha, the same ; 10, Kalki, 
or Horse. Of these, nine are past ; the tenth 
is yet to come, and those of Kama and Krishna 
are the most remarkable. 

KUBMABU NADDI,a river noarBarut- 
ganj in Allahabad. 

KUBMEJ A, or Kenja, Hind. Galedupa 
indica. 

KURM-FULI, a river of Chittagong. 

KUBMI. The Kurmi are semi-aboriginal 
cultivators, dwelling north of the Kunbi, but 
to the south of the Rajput and Jut. They 
form the bulk of the population iu the part 
of Maubhum, near the Damudah river, (Da/- 
tOTif p. 157), and are a very industrious class 
of quiet cultivators) in considerable numbers in 
all the central and easterp parts of the North 
West Provinces or in Hindustan generally, 
who there attend to the finer gai'den style of 
cultivation mneh more than the Jat and 
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Rqjput, but^ like the Jat are assisted by 
their indasti’ious women i^ho have passed 
into a proverb for industiy, 

Bhale jat Koonbiu ki K’hoorpi hat’h 
K*het nirawen apne pi ke sat’h. 

They dwe)) to the south of the Rajput' and 
Jat, have villages of their own, and also 
spread iu detached families or groups. Mr. 
Campbell consitlors them to be identical with 
the Kunbi and to occupy from L. 23* or 24* N. 
to 16" N., and from tlie western frontiei'S of 
Guzerat, countries watered by the Wyngangn, 
the middle gunga aud, upper stieams of the 
Nerbuddah. Very few of these becomo 
soldiers, and iu the valley of the Ganges they 
are looked down upon us mere humble tillers 
of the soil. They are more numerous towards 
the Jubbulpore and Snugor territories where 
they mingle with tlie Lodha. Thence, west- 
wards, as on both sides of the Nerbuddah, in 
Malwa, where they meet the Jat, and through- 
out the southern borders of Iliudustau, there 
are numerous Kurmi who speak hindi. 
Those in Hindustan are darker aud less good- 
looking than brahmins and rajputs, but Mr. 
Campbell states (pp. 93-4) that they are quite 
Arian in their features, institutions and man- 
ners. Other authorities, however, mention that 
there is no similarity in tlio physiognomy of 
the Kurmi and Kunbi. The Kurmi sub- 
divisions are — 

Jeshwar, I Paffin, I Patrihu, 

DhUviai, | Adhondn, | GhoraChai'hao. 
But Sir H. Elliot says the seven sub- 
divisions are usually enumerated as K'huiee- 
bind, Puturya, G’horchurha, Jyswar, Canou- 
jea, Kewut and Jhooncya. Wilson also says 
they have seven sections, and that in central 
and eastern Hindustan, West and North-West 
Provinces, they are the great agriculturists. 
He says, that they are occasionally seen as 
predial slaves to which state they have sold 
themselves or been sold. The Ghameta of 
Behar are a sub-division of Kurmi. They 
form, says Elliot, a large class of the culti- 
vators ill tlio eastern aud central portion of 
the N. W. Provinces, few in Delhi aud the 
Upper Doab. Under the different names of 
Coormee, or Koormee, Kunblii, Kunabi, or 
Koombhee, they extend throughout the greater 
part of Hindustan, Berar and the western 
Deccan. They are famous as agriculturists, 
but frequently engage iu othei' occupations. 
The Kurmi, Kuubi, Jat and Rajput are the 
chief territorial tribes of Northern India. 
The Kurmi ai-e supposed by Tod to bo the 
Koolmbi of the Dekhan and to be perhaps 
the most numerous, next to the Jat, of all the 
agricultural classes. Tiio best agriculturists of 
the Central Provinces ai o decidedly the Kurmi, 
but they seldom occupy the wilder portions of 
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the districts and are found mostly in rich black 
soil tracts. It is a common saying that no 
Kurrai can exist where he is unable to raise 
rabi crops. They are a most peaceable set 
of men and have always been remarkable 
for their royalty to the ruling power. They 
are very tenacious of their ancestral holdings, 
and seldom alienate rights iu land unless under 
the greatest pressure of circumstances. A 
Kurmi is rarely known to follow any other 
profession, but that of agriculture, whether as 
cultiv/itor or farmer, and the real secret of 
their unfailing success in agricultural pursuits 
generally does not appear to lie so much in 
their reputed superior skill, as lu the fact of 
women as well as men engaging equally in 
fieldwork, while the women of several other 
agricultural classes are precluded, by prejudice 
or custom, fram assisting the male population in 
their labours. Scarcely inferior to the Kurmi 
as agriculturists, are the Lodlii who, how- 
ever, are the opposite of the former in natural 
temperament, being turbulent, revengeful, and 
ever ready to join in any disturbance. They 
make good soldiers, and are gencnilly 
g excellent sportsmen. Both among Kurmi and 
Lodbi, there is no distinction ))etwecn a mis- 
tress and wife, provided always that the former 
is of the same caste as the husband, or better 
still the widow of an elder brother or cousin, 
however far removed. The children born 
from such connexions aro on an equal footing 
as regards inheritance of property, whether 
])er8onal, real, or ancestral, with those born 
fix)m regularly married wives. Large numbers 
of the Gond and Ahir too are agriculturists. 
They are the only tribes which inhabit 
the wooded and hilly portions of the districts, 
and are generally poor, of unsettled habits and 
indifferent agriculturists. In the plains they 
are principally employed as farm -servants. 
In 1866 the Raipur population amounted to 
952,754, almost all of them immigrants, — 
Kurmi, Teli, Lodhi, Chamar, Ahir, Gaim, 
Ganda, Eaiiwar, from the north, tho Halba 
from Bastar, and Chanda and Mahrattos. The 
Kurmi, Teli, Chamnr and Halba are tho chief 
agriculturists of the Raipur district. The 
Kanwar aro regarded as the prior occupants, 
they prefer the jungle tracts, but are supposed 
to be Rajputs imperfectly hinduised. The 
Halba are immigrants from the south. Once 
in his life-time, a Halba sacrifices three goats 
and a pig, one to each of the national deities, 
called Narayen Gasain, and Burha Deo, male 
deities, Sati and Batna, female deities. — 
Elliot ; Tod^s Rajastkarif VoL ii, p. 371. 

KURM RU, Hind. Albizzia odoratissima. 

KUBMSA^ Pkrs. As an expression of 
contempt, tho word Sag, signifying “ a d<^,” 
is generally applied to ebristians by the 
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Persians, and among themselves, as equally 
contemptuous, Kurmsaq is in very fluent 
use. Both appear to be terms of no mean an- 
tiquity ; for Ouseley suspects that Sag and 
Kurmsaq are the Sacm and Khor.Sa-km men- 
tioned by Soliuus, those barbai* 0 U 8 words 
being probably latinized from an imperfect 
apprehension of their sounds, ** The Persians 
in their language,” according to this author, 
** call the Scythians Sacee, and in return the 
Scythians call them Chor-saci.” Scy thas, Persie 
lingua sua Sacas dicunt, et iuvicem Scytlise 
Persas Chorsacos nominant.-viSb/t» Eolyhist.^ 
flix in Ouseley* s Travels^ Voh ii, p. 542. 

KURMUL, Mans. Dillenia pentagyUa. 

KURMD-VIPAKA, Sans. From kree, 
to work, and pak, to ripen. ‘ 

KURNAH. Near the junction of the 
Euphrates and Tigris in long. 3P north, and 
lat. 47“ east, after a course of 950 miles, is 
the walled town of Kurnab, with about 800 
houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
'J'igris, and the left of that of the Euphrates. 
It fiuctnates as to size, and it was larger in 
1831 than it was found in 1836 and 1837. It 
is chiefly constructed of rced-mats, and is ou 
part of the supposed site of ancient Apamea ; 
which probably stood within the lino of walls 
still extending across the peninsula formed 
where the two great rivers cease to be known 
by their individual names. Below the Tak-i- 
Kesra or Arch of Chosroes, and which marks 
tho site of the ancient Ctesiphon, avd a little 
lower down tlic remains of tho ancient Seleucia, 
tho continuations of the Tigris bear tho well- 
known appellation ofShatt-al-Dijlah as far as 
Kut-al-amnrah, a small town on tho left bank 
nearly midway between Bagdad and Kurnab, 
being about 178 miles by water from the 
former city, and 97]^ miles directly S. S. 
E. from the latter. Lower down, after passing 
for about 40 miles through marshes, and 
coming near the tomb of Ezra, the river 
resumes its former size and chaiacter, as it 
winds in the general southern direction, to 
Kurnali, which place is 232 miles from Kut- 
cl-amarah by the windings, and 144J, in direct 
distance. The whole course thus briefly 
described may bo estimated at 1,146 miles, 
which is little more than half the length of the 
sister stream, the Euphrates, from the sources 
of the latter to their junction at Kurnah, but 
it discharges more water, owing to the numer- 
ous tributaries which it receives on its eastern 
side, among which may be particularly noticed 
the two Zab rivers, and the river Diyalah. 
There are, however, only two feeders of any 
moment on the western side throughout the 
long distance from Diyar Bekrto Kurnah. 
A considerable increase of the river Tigris 
takes place during the rains of November, sub- 
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s6<}tt6QUy it (iBCipeAsas and awclla irregularly land on tho right bank of the T^Bibudra river 
at intervale, till the different feedera are bound and left hank of the Hindri, In lat* 15* 48* N., 
up by thefi*08t and anew of January; in the long. 78* E., 900 fmt above fke eea, the 
Kurdistan mountains. This serious check junction of the Hindri and Tumbudr^ occur- 
retards for a time the swelling of the river, ring to its south-east. KurnopI, wi^ long 
thei'cfore its permanent rise, like that of the held by a feudatory Pathan chief. I^lng 
Euphrates, does not usually begin till the between the Ceded Districts and the Hya6i:a- 
middle of March. There is an active com- bad* territory, it was surrendered to the East 
merce along the Tigris, between Basrah and India Company on 15th December 1815, but 
Bagdad, by means of the large country boats, on the 18th October 1839, was again taken 
which go in fleets, and above the latter city it possession of, and on the same day a battlo 
takes place chiefly by means of rafts from was fought at Zorapore, a few miles off 5 the 
Mosul. On the junction of the Euphrates and nabob of Kurnool was captured and the terri- 
Tigris, the onl tidal channel, almost half a tory annexed ; this Pathan family accompa- 
mile wide, takes nearly a straight course, S. nied Nasir Jung to tho Carnatic in 1750. 
37* east under the well-known appellation of Kurnool province is now a small collectorate 
Shatt-el Arab, and when five miles below of the Madras Presidency with 273,190 inha- 
Kumah their united waters receive those of the bitauts to the north of Cuddapah, Oiroughout 
Kerah, or Kerkhah, Avhich, coming from the which, the river Tumbudra runs and joins the 
mountains of Ardelan through au extensive Kistnah river a few miles down. The basins 
tract of country, passes a short distance west- of the Kistnah river and itsaflluents, the Gut- 
ward of the ruins of Susa and likewise of the purbnh, Malpurbah nnd Bcemah are occu- 
town of Hawizah. After receiving this acces- pied by quartzites, slates, limestones, &c., 
sion, the Shatt-el- Arab flows through date which cover the larger portion of tl»e districts 
groves and near several villages, chiefly on of Cuddapah and Kuniool, westwards UirougU 
the left bank, and at length arrives opposite tho Uaichoro Doab by Gogi, Gulburgah, to 
Basrah, which is 39 J miles by tho river, and Kulladghco nnd Belgaum, and appear to repre-^ 
36 miles south 34" E. direct from Kurnah. sent the older portion of the great Vindhyan 
In the whole of this distance there are but series. Rocks of tlio same mineral character 
two islands, both of them largo : and the river appear under the great flows of the Dekhan 
has an average width of 600 yards, with a trap, aud resting quite uncomfortably on the 
depth of 21 feet ; it has a current of two knots gneiss rocks in parts of the Raichore Doab, 
per hour during tho flowing, aud three knots and tho vicinity of Belgaum, and under parts 
per hour during tho ebb tide. Kurnah is one of the ghauts on the western coast, and that 
of tho towns founded, nnd called Aparaca by they belong to the same general scries as the 
Selcucus Nicator, after Apnma, his wife. Se- rocks in Cuddapah aud Kurnool, there is no 
leucus Nicator founded thirty-five cities in doubt. 

greater and lesser Asia ; sixteen of which ho KURNU-PHOOL, Beng. Gilly-flower, 

named Antioch, from Antiochus, his father ; Mathiola incora, also China pink. Diacanthus 

nine Scleucia from his own uame ; six Lao- chinonsis. 

dicea, from Laodice, his mother ; three Apa- KURNYEE, see Kalliyon, 

mea, from Apama, his first wife, (of which KUROL, Hind. Hedera helix. 

the city of Kurnah was the chief j) and one KUROONAMAYI, Sans. From karooua, 

Stratonlcca, from Stratonice, his last wife. pity. 

According to Dean Pridcaux, he was a great KUROONGAULEE, Tam. In Palghat, a 
protector of the Jains, and the first who gave dark coloured heavy ami hard wood used for 
them settlements in those provinces of Asia, furniture. — Colonel Frith, 
which lie on this side of the river Euphrates. KUROTU-PALAII, Maleal. A tree of 
As they had been faithful and serviceable to Malabar and Cauara, which grows to about 
him in his wars, and in many other respects, ho eighteen feet long aud eight inches in diame- 
granted them great privileges in all the cities ter. It is very close in its grain, and remark- 
which be built. — Euphrates and Tigris, Col, ably hard and strong. It produces a fruit 
Chetney, p, 39 ; Prideauz's connection of which is eaten medicinally ; but the wood is 
the Old and New Testament ; Mignan's not much used in consequence of the labour 
Travels^ p. 4. See Khuzistau, Chaldea, required in working it. — Edge, M, and C, 
Mesopotamia, Tigris. KUROUW ? see Tin. 

KURNAH, see Kuru-khet. KURPHULLON, Gr. Caryophyllus aro- 

KURNIJA, Tam. Tylophora asthmatica, maticus, Linn. 

W.9f A, KURPOOR, Beng. Camphor tree, Cam- 

KURNIKA, Beng. Premna spinosa. phora oflicinarnm, also Limuophila gratio- 
KURNOOL, a walled town on a tongue of loides. 
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SURSBOKO. 

KURPOORA SILA^IT ^ ? Gjrpsum. j in the warm, moieter parts of the island, 
KdKRA (pi. Kurre) a ring worn on the | another variety in the central province, up 
wrists, ankles. &c, I to an elevation of 5,000 feet — £fi, PL 


KGRRAGANIKA-WANLOO, Wanagan- 
akaloo, Puuohanganigaloo of Teliiigaua, three 
shopmoD, dealers or shopkeepers, called, in 
common parlance by the Hindi word “ Teli’* 
or oilmen. They are petty traders or shopmen. 

KURRAH, see Kasambi. e 

KURRAH, Hind., Peks. A circular en- 
closure in which brahmans were accustomed 
to place a woman, whom they threatened to 
burn, if the servants of Government preferred 
a charge. See Kur, Kush. 

KUBEH, Pkrs. Plural, of Kurrah means 
circles or districts of a country. 

KURRAHEP], a flat vessel of iron, brass, 
or earth, in which food is boiled or fried. 

KURRAL. The Dhund, Tauaoli, Alpial, 
Kurral, A wan and Gukkiir, arc petty tribes 
known only by their tribal names without 
any common appellation living north of the 
Salt Range. They arc described by Mr. 
Campbell as the flnest and handsomest men 
in India, perhaps in the world. They prof(i.s8 
mahomedanism and have fanciful mahoinedan 
^genealogies, but are wholly Indian in their 
language, mauners, habits and constitutions. 
Their language is Punjabi. They have no 
connection with the Pathan races, and they 
claim none with the Jnt and Rajput, the 
Dilzak alone claiming to be of Hindustan 
origin. Their features would seem to show 
that they have kindred with the Kashmiri, or 
with the pre-hiiuloo congeners of the earlier 
Indians found in the hills far west, hut their 
language and character, their dress and the 
architecture of their houses would indicate 
that they are nearly allied to the Punjabi. 
The Dhund, are a very handsoino race, 
and the Tanaoli dwell to the north in the 
outer range of the nitualaya, and about the 
Indus near Torbela, but they are not consi- 
dered to be bravo or trustwortliy. TJie Awan 
of the lower lauds and the Dhund, of the 
higher lands have democratic village institu- 
tions.-^ CawpAc//, p. 97. 

KGRRANJ, Hind. Pongamia glabra. 

ICURREAL, some of the most eminent of 
the Jut sub-divisions in the Panjab are named 
Sindhoo, Cheenoh, Varaitch, Chuttheh, Sul- 
hoo, Kurreeal, Gondul, &c., &c,— Cunning^ 
ham's History of the Sikhs, p, 5. 

KURREE-SHAKAR, Hind., Gnz. Can- 
dy. Sugar candy. 

KURREIS, a river near Syllict, 

KURRE-PAK, Ddk. Bergera konigii. 

KURRIMIA CEYLANICA, Arn. 

PaUng, Siacu. | Alarej’a-gas*, Singh. 

Iloora-kandoo, „ | 

A large tree of Ceylon, one variety grows 

m ] 


Zet/l, VoL i, p, 72. 

KUBRI-SHAKAR, Guz., Hind. Candy. 

KURBuCHA, Guz , Hind. Bastard car- 
damoms. 

KUBROO, Guz. Chalk. 

ICUUHOO, roots ofPneumonanthe kiin-oo; 
an Indian substitute for Gentian, Geiitiana 
kuiToo, iVall, The root of Picrorhiza kur- 
roon is sohl nt Rupees 2 per maund. 

KUKROO, a riv^r near Jlctounalali in 
Nepaul. 

KURROO-MARDOO, Tam. InPalgliat, 
a dark-coloured strong wood ; used for 
wheelwright’s work. — Col. Frith. • 

KIJRROO-VALAGOM, Tabi. In Pal- 
ghat, a small tree, of a light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*701 ; used for naves of 
Avheels. — Col. Frith . 

KURROO-VKLU, Tam. Anisocliilus car- 
nosum ? 

KURROO VELUM, Maleal. Acacia 
arabica. 

KURRU, Guz. Chalk. 

KUKRURl, Hind. Ncrium odorum. 

KUPRUCKPOOR, a town in Miiluapoor, 
on the Kossyc? river. 

KURliUCK, seeKhyber. 

KURKUfJE, also Kurrunji, Sans. Dalbcr- 
gia arboroa, Willdc. Kurrunj ka tcl, its oil. 

KURRUL, sec dun. 

KUUUUMATKK. These have .Ipsceialcd 
from the lleloocli race, Imt have sub-divided 
into thirty-nine tribes. 

KURRUMBAK, The Curb, Curbuari or 
Kiij'umbar, arc iiomado shepherds, wlio 
occupy the denser deeper jungles near tho 
Ntjilglierries wliero they are occasionally 
stumbled upon by adventurous &port.smen, and 
the .smoko of whose fires may occasionally ho 
seen rising from the lower gorges of the hills. 
Sec (’urnmbar, Kiirumhar. 

KIJRRUNGIIEE, n river near Bohoo Bui 
in Sylhet. 

KURRU- VA YLAM, Malka l. Acacia 
arahica, IVilld. ; Linn . ; W, A. 

KURSAN, in Central India, cultivators, 
aro termed Kur.snn, a name which distin- 
guishes them as a specific class from lyots 
or peavsantry, whieli is a more general tei*m, 
including all ranks. — Malcolm's Central 
India, Vol. ii, p, 25. 

KURSATAN-KUNNI, Tel. Eclipta 
prostrata. 

KURSEE or Kurseea, Tel. Cluytia col- 
liua, Foxb. 

KUBSEOKG, not far from Darjeeling. 
Its climate is equable and the mists which 
arc of such frequent occun*eiice at Daijeeliug 
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and the higher altitudes are rare. It is 
within two hours' march of tho plains by the 
old road, and the new oart*road from Silli- 
gooree to Darjeeling passes through the heart 
of tlie station. Kurseoiig is in many respects 
a more suitable locality for troops tlmu 
Seucbal. Setichal is 9,100 feet high, and the 
change from such au elevation to tho plains 
lias been found in more than one instance 
hurtful to the health of the men. 

KURSHI iu Turkistan, in Jat. 38*51' oO” 
N., is a division of Bokhuiu on the Sumur- 
khand river. « 

KUBSlIl-WANLOO, see Iiulia, Korava, 
'^iTevkala 

KUKSUMBUL KE PHALLI, Dck. 
l)olichos cultratns, also Dolichos lunatus, 
Duflin Bean. Tliis latter is a very line sort 
of largo bean, and wlien dressed resembles 
the Windsor ; it is grown like all other beaus 
that require sticks for support, Ridded , — 

KURT, Hind., of Kalcsnr, &c. Nyctauthes 
arbor-tristis. 

KURTA, Hindi. A coat, a jacket. 

KURTALLAM, a village near the ghauts, 
cast of Bombay. 

KURT AM, Hind. Cartlnimus tinctorius. 

KUKTAMA, SuTi.Ej. Cucuniis colocyn- 
this, JAnn, 

KURTAN, Maea-Y. Mulberry. 

KURTARPOOU, sec Sikhs. 

KURTA8 , Malay, Tam., Tkl. Paper. 

KURTEAII, a running river near Mungul- 
baree in Diuagepur, and near Kolaliattee in 
Ruugpuor. 

KUKTIN, Ehyvt, Salllowcr. 

KURU, son of Hastiri, son of Bharata. 

KURU, one of tho great hindoo families 

who settled in Hindustan, many of whom 
were dispersed over India and Central Asia, 
amongst Avhom we may place tho Ootooru 
Cooru raees (norlhcrn Cooru) of the Pooruns, 
Ottoroeurai of the Greek authors. Tho Balica 
and Iiulo-Mcdo were also occupying those 
regions. Tlie battle of Knru K.shetra was a 
memorable event in the history of the Lunar 
race. It was fought ab(»ut n. c. 1367 between 
the Pandu and the Kuril of Hastinapura, two 
brauches of the race ; and after a .scries of 
single combats through a space of 18 days, 
tho Kuru were completely defeated, their 
leader Duryodhana hud been slain, and Yudis- 
thira then retired to Dwarka with Krishna, 
Ills principal adviser. Tiio Kuru Kshetra, was 
a great battle fought between two branches 
of ail Aryan family, the Pandavaand Kaurava, 
in which another bi-anch, the Yadava, aided 
the Pandu. They were all blood-relations, 
some of them nearly allied to each other, and 
counccted by inteimarriagcs. The battlefield 
is supposed to be identical with Pauiput. Tho 
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battle lasted 18 days, uihI ten^naied in ilio 
complete destructioii aud extiuctjoti pf the 
power of the Kaurava fami^. The com* 
mauders-in-chief, whom the Kuru lost^ were 
Bhishma, slain on the 10th day, Droua, on 
the oth, Kama, on the 2nd, and Salya ou the 
first days of their commands. It is this Wpr of 
succession which is described in the g(*eat 
Sanskrit poem, the Mahabharata. One of the 
last incidents of this battle, occurred on the 
night of the 18 th day, when Aswattbama 
entered the Paudava camp and killed the sons 
of the Puiulava, whose heads he brought to 
Duryodliaim. Tho Kuru drew up their army 
in the form of a spider's web, but iu many 
cases, it was a scries of single combats which 
chiefly marked this war, each chief or 
warrior had cliulleugcd opponents, iu the 
daytime, in the presence of the armies,’ and 
tills act of Aswattbama was so contraiy to 
the u.sage of the war, that Kripa remonsti'aied 
witli Aswattbama against his doing it, but, 
along’wdth Kritavarmam, accompanied Aswat* 
thama to the gate of tho Pandava camp and 
held tho gate during the midnight butchery. 
The ultimate fate of Aswattbama is uncertain,^ 
but ho seems to have been jiursued and killed 
by Bliiina. This battio field of tho Kuru is 
near Tanishn, between Kunial and Sirhind, 
is generally identified with the field of Paul- 
put to the north-west of Delhi, and the locality 
i.s deemed holy. It was a war to the kuifo 
between near kinsmen to gain possession of 
lands, of which tlie Kuru had long hold pos* 
session to the exclusion of tlie Pandu. Vu- 
dishtru, sou of Pandu, ]o.st in gambling to 
Durryodhnnu, his kingdom, his wife and even 
his own and his brothers personal liberty, and 
became an exile from the banks of the Jumna 
for twelve years. 'I'ho traditional history of 
these wanderers during the term of probation, 
their many lurking j)luccs now sacred, the 
return to their ancestral abodes, and tho grand 
battle or Mahabharat which ensued, form 
highly interesting episodes in tho legends of 
hindoo antiquity. To decide this civil strife, 
every tribe and chief of fame, from the Cau- 
casus to tho ocean, assembled pn Kuru Kbctu, 
tlie field on which the empire of India has since 
more than once been contested and decided. 
Tliis combat wa.s fatal to tho dominant influ- 
ence of tho “fifty-six tribes of Yadu." On 
each of its eiglitccu days* combat, myriads 
were slain ; for “ the father knew not the son, 
nor the disciple his preceptor.” Yudishtra, 
Buldeva, and Krishna, afterwards retired with 
the wreck of this ill-fated struggle to Dwarica, 
but tho two former had soou to lament the 
death of Krishna, who was slain by one of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bliils ; against wlioro, from 
their shattered condition, they were unable to 
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(^tend. After this event, Yudishtra, with 
Buldeva and a few followera» entirely Mth- 
drew from ludia, and emigrating northwards 
by Sind, to the Himalayan mountains, are 
there abandoned by hindoo traditional history, 
and are supposed to have perished in the 
snows. Herodotus describes the ruinous pas- 
sion for play amongst the Scythic hoi'des, 
and which may have been carried west by 
Odin into Scandinavia and Germany. Taci- 
tus tells us that the Germans, like the Pandu,, 
staked even personal liberty, and were sold 
us slaves by the winner. Bunsen estimates 
B. c. 1606 or 1486 as the first year of the 
Kaurava, and b. c, 11 07 or 987 as the last 
year as the close of the great war, after the 
battle of Kurukhet. The life of Krishna forms , 
a second memorable part of the history of the 
Lunar race, as he has been deified throughout 
hindoo India, and is regarded as an incaruu* 
tion of Vishnu. — Tod's Rajasthan^ Voh i, 
p» 50 ; Bunsen^ iii ; Wheeler's Mahaharata^ j 
567 ; Hardy's Eastern Monachism^ p. 438. 

KURU, Can., Hind. A sheep. 

KURU, Hind. Villarsia nymphoidcs. 

' KURUA-NEEBU, also Bejoura, Hind. 
Citrus raedica. 

KURUBA, Karn. A shepherd race in 
the south of the peninsula of India, who also 
weave woollen or blankets. — Wilson, See 
Curambar, Kurambar, Kuruinbar. 

KURUBEE, Bkno. Sweet-scented olean- 
der, Nerium odor urn. 

KURUCHCHIYAN, or Kurumau, Mal. 
A race inhabiting the hills in Wyiiuad, Wils, 

KURU DINNE or Kadepa tige, Tel. Vi- 
tis carnosa, Wall, 

KURUFS, Arab, Apium gravcolens, Linn, 
Celery. 

KURUK, HiND.,MAnR, Garuga pinnata,R. 

KURUK, Maiir. Ccdrela toona, also 
Celastrus montaua, Roxh, 

KURUK, Kourk or Barik, a coarse, brown 
cloth, half woven and half felted, forming the 
ordinary winter dress of the Affghan. The 
best are made at Denzi but those of Karabagh 
are very good. During the English occupa- 
tion it was a favourite article of dress both 
with officers and men. The manufacture of 
the Kourk or barik, is from an exceedingly 
fine and silky wool which grows on the belly 
of the camel ; nothing can bo softer or warmer 
than the barik, hut unluckily they are 
badly woven ; if they were better made, they 
would bo preferable to every other kind of 
cloth. As the nomades never dye the raw 
material, the barik is of the same colour as 
the camel ; the price varies from ten shillings 
to four pounds n piece. — Ed, Perrier Journ,^ 
pp. 192-240. See Koolk. 

KURU.KHET, Kuru. 
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KURUKITl/ Tel. Gfardenia Mfolia, Ait 
KURUKU, l^AM. Argemone mexicana. 
KURULA, Beno. Momordioa charantia, 
Linn. Hairy or spiked bitter gourd, also 
Momordica muricafa, also Luffia amara. 

KURUMARTHI MARA, Can. Termi- 
nalia alata. 

KURUMBAR or Kurubar, Can,, a shep- 
herd from Kuru, a sheep ; a pastoral shep- 
herd race who occupy the peninsula of 
India. They are an ancient people, the 
earliest known occupants of Dravida Desam, 
the modern Carnatic and Coromandel. They 
seem to have established numerous petty 
priucipnliLlcs over the whole peninsula, which 
were ultimately absorbed iu the Chola empi^*e. 
Numerous sites atfributed to this race and 
still called Kurumbnr Kot, arc to be met 
with. Small communilics of the Kurumbar 
tribe to tills day dwell all over the peninsula, 
wandering with their flocks, and others of 
them occupy the less accessible hills and 
forests of many parts of the peninsula, 
tending their flocks. The section called 
Ilala-KniHiba does not weave blankets : the 
Haiidc-Kuruba section wlio take service in 
towns is regartled ns the highest of the race, 
and theMesa-Kuruba are the lowest in rank. 
Arcot town, about 65 miles W. from Madras, 
takes its name from two Tamil words, Araka- 
dn, the jungle on the river Palar. It is iu lat. 
12® 54' N., and long. 79® 19' E. and 599 feet 
above the sea. It is the Aikalou Basileou of 
the Greeks, and the capital of the noraade 
Sorai, (ISwpai) and once formed the centre of 
the Chola kingdom, the whole of the ucigh- 
bouring territory for several centuries after 
the Christian cia, having been occupied by 
wandering Kurumbar. Keniiell says that 
Arcot must have been a place of great 
antiquity, by its being taken notice of by 
Ptolemy as the capital of the Sorae or Sora- 
raaudalum, from whence corruptly Choramaii- 
del or Sola district, the Coroniaudel of modern 
geographers. It was tlicii a pretty large city, 
and its citadel was esteemed a place of some 
strength, for an Indian fortress. The Arkatou 
B.'isilcou of the Greeks, was supposed by one 
of the editors of Ptolemy to be Bijnugur, but 
ns the Greeks represent it as the capital of the 
nomadic Sorn and the local traditions 

indicate that for several centuries after Iho 
Christian cia, the occupants of the tract lying 
between Madras aud the ghauts, we!*e Ku- 
rumhar or wandering shepherds, nomades, but 
it is doubtless tlie present Arcot, which was 
then, os now, included in the ancient Sora or 
Chola kingdom. On the Neilgheny hills, 
above tlie Erular, at heights varying from 
oue to two thousand feet, in the clefls of tho 
mountains and little openings in the woods, 
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with which at this elevatlhn.they are girt, 
live a race, calling themselves Kdrambai*. 
They occupy the highest range bordering on 
the Neilgherries. The Toda do not con* 
eider the Enilar as forming a part of the 
inhabitants of the hills, but tliey allow this 
designation to tlie Kurumbar, whom they 
call Curb, and from them tliey receive certain 
services. The nomade shepherds, Curb, Curu- 
bar or Kurumbar, who occupy the dense deeper 
forests of the lower slopes of the Neilgherries, 
are occasionally stumbled upon by adventur- 
ous sportsmen, and the smoko of their fires 
may at times bo seen rising from the lower 
gorges of the hills. The Neilgherry Kmuiii- 
bur are a short miserable-looking race, who 
live on the sloped of tho hills in tlio most 
feverish places, and the Mula or jungle 
Kurumbar arc little raised above the beasts 
of the forests. It is probable that tlio Ku- 
rumbar of tho Neilgherry hills are of the 
same race as of the nomade Kurumbar 
of tho plains. In disposing of their dead 
they either burn or bury whichever may be 
most convenient. vSwarthy and unhealthy- 
looking in countenance, small of stature, tho 
head but thinly covered witli sickly-looking 
hair, tho only covering it has, — little or no 
eyelash, small eyes, always blood-shot and 
apparently much intlamed, pot-bellied, they 
have iu most respects tho semblance of 
savage men. Their women and children 
have mach the same squalid appearance, 
though on their necks and wrists they 
wear ornaments made of the different kinds 
of wild seeds and of berries. Many of the 
men also wear ornaments iu their ears, 
of yellow straw, plaited with some degree of 
ingenuity ; but, in their general appearance, 
they are much like the Erular, pictures of 
wretchedness and misery. They gave a 
party an abundant supply of honey, plantains, 
and such fruits as, on the higher parts of the 
mountains, or in the vicinity of Ootacamund, 
are considered delicacies. Tliey have no 
marriage ceremony ; but occasionally, when 
two have been living together for some time, 
they will enter into an agreement, in i.ho 
presence of friends to remain united for life ; 
and in a family where a succession of such 
unions has taken place, they will, once iu 
two or three generations, perform a ceremony, 
and hold a festival in celebration of them. 
This is done by pouring pots of water over 
one another, the pairs seating themselves 
together for this purpose ; the ablution, com- 
mencing with the seniors. They then put ou 
new clothes, and end the day in feasting and 
merriment. ;Th6 Kurumbar, and ail the 
classes occupying the lower regions of the 
Neilgherry mountains, arc many stages 
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b«hind tiiie Badaga, in eivUinttirat but poa- 
sessiug all the cunning natural to this unen- 
lightened state. 

The Kurumbar of theWynaad forasts have 
two sections, the Jaiii and the Mulli, and tho 
Gurchea, Panuiar and Pulliar races Jivo 
along with them, Tho Jani Kurumbar live 
entirely in tho forest, they are tho only axe^ 
men, ami, without them, it would be difficult 
to work a forest, and the wood-contractor 
and planter alike employ them. They aro 
very docile, quick of imitation, and slavishly 
submissive to their moodely or headman. This 
individual, like a patriarch of old, exorcises 
undisputed power over his own family, uu- 
merically coutaiuing about twenty or thir^ 
beings. Tliose employed by the coffee plant- 
era aro a little civilized, appreciating the 
comforts of life iu a slight degree higher 
than their more savngo brethren. They erect 
rude huts for the habitation of themselves 
and family, which aro built on elevated 
j ground*, surrounded by jungles, and about six 
in number ; they touch one another, and tho 
I whole present tho form of a crescent. One 
larger than tho rest, styled the ciitcherry, is 
erected in the middle in tho shape of a hall, 
for tho sojourn of casual strangers : it is de- 
dicated to their household deity, and the 
place cannot be contaminated by a shoed 
foot. They are but migratory occupants of 
these habitations ; the presence of a sus- 
pected stranger in their vicinity, sickness, 
or other trifling but natural cause, will 
make them emigrate from one place to an- 
other, generally within tho same district, and 
sometimes for miles away, but always prefer- 
ing lonesome localities and dense jungles. 
The Kurumbar docs not stop for two week® 
together in tho same place ; hence though 
some arc partly civilized, they have not yet 
been brought into a settled mode of life. The 
extent of government lands iu Wynoad is not 
known, but government also possess some 
forest lands towards Periah and Tcriate, and 
in several spots over Wynaad and in teak 
belt aro several bands of Kurumbar, some 
of tho Jani and others of Mulli caste ; they 
amount to about, 

Kuvumbar..,200 1 Panniar & Pooliar...l00 

Gurchea 50 | CIicKy & Squatters... ,50 

These Kurumbar Jive entirely in the forest. 
They are the only axe-men, and without them 
it would bo difficult to work a forest. The 
Kurumbar are held responsible, through their 
headmen, and the Clietty tribe aro also respon- 
sible for their Panuiar or farm-slaves. The 
Kurumbar services arc constantly called for 
by the wood-contractor and the planter 
but^ they will not leave their haunts in the 
forests for any time. 
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KUBTAH TAN64 HABAM. 
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Mr. Cumpbell (p. 3i)desci'ibe8 theKurum* manufacture osier paanieri, baskets 'or mats, 
bur, Irular, Puiiur aud Veder, as iu tlie lowest live iu tents 3 feet high, 4 or 3 broad and 3 
stage oflifv, mere men of the woods, of very or 6 Jong, made of bamboos, and they move 
diminutive stature, with thickly-matted locks from place to place to obtain work, The 
and supple limbs, living under trees, in cav- third branch are called Kalla bantru and are 
erns, or in the rudest wingwams, keeping said to be robbers by profession. — Buchanan*s 
sheep, or collecting forest produce, veiy Journey through Mysore, VoL i, p. 393, 
stupid, but also veiy mild and inolfensive, KUKUMINGA, Singh. The Butocera 
though reputed as sorcerers ami believers in rubus, a beetle of the south of India which 
demons. But such a cliurncter is only upplic- penetrates the trunk of the cocoanut tree near 
able to the secluded families who have been the ground and there deposits its eggs ; 
for<!ed into the forests and mountains. The I and its grubs, when hatched, eat their way 
Kurumbar who herd their vast flocks from upwards through the centre of the tree to the 
tho Godiivery to Cape Comorin are tall, slen- top, where tJiey pierce the young leaf-buds 
dor, graceful men, with skins blackened by and do incredible damage. — Tennen^s Ceylon» 
their food and the great heat, and iu travel- KIJKUMNASSA, a river iu the Benares 
ling over tho swelling lands of tho interior, district of Bengal near Buxar. . * 

these self-reliant men are to be seen engaged KURU MOKLLI, Malbal. Flacourtia 
in their lonely avocation. 'I'hcy wear a sepiaria, Roxb. 
coarse blanket or cuinbli. They appear to be KUUUNI), Hind. Corundum, 
a wholly different race from the Idayan or KUllUNl), Hind. Chenopodium murale. 
shepherd branch of tlioTaiuil-spcaking people KUllUNDA, Hind. Carissa cavaudas. 
who take the honorific appellation of Pillay or KURIJNDU, SiNiiii. Cinnamon, 
son, to distinguish them from tho Vallalar who KURUNGU MUNGA, Malbal. Bixa 
are styled iSludali or first man. Tho noiimdc orclluna, 

shepherd is culled Kurumbar- Idaan. KUIiUNJA, Beng. Kuning, Hind. Pon- 

Thc Kuniba are a wandering race in the gamia glabra, Vent. Kurnnj ka tel, its oil. 
south of India divided into Bella and Genu. ICURUJsJA, Hind. Dalbergia arborea. 
Both of them liavo a Mongolian caste of head, KURUNTIlOTTI, also Kurim tudi, 
high cheek bones, short and somewhat flat noso, Malpul, 8ida rctusa, Linn. 
and prominent lips. Kyes, .small, dark and dcoj) KUUUNTUKA, or KaraiUaka, Sans. 
set. Hair, curly, but woolly and matted from Barleria prionites. 

neglect. Of miildlo size in stature, well-pro- KUKIJ NU VV^ULU, Tkl. Small Sesa- 
portioned body, nimble, with powers of emJur- mum, qu. Karu nuvvulu. 
uuce, and daring. Colour, dark. Hair on upper KUKUT, a kind of pudding or pottage, used 
lip and chin, but no whi.skers. They arc la- iu Affghanislan as food. It is made of Indian 
bourers, basket-makers, and gather honey and corn, broiled, bruised between two stones, or 
other forest products. They arc supposeil to made into bread, on which they pour ghee 
have come from Mysore. They profess to wor- or clarified butler. Soi^ Koorut, Kourut. 
pliipKali.— Gloss . ; t ag. llarhuess, KUllUT, Hind,, of Posliawur, A kind of 

Neilghcrry Hill ; Mr. 0, Campbell ; Rettm lCs chee.se. 

Memoir, Part xxi, pp. 2(3.'i-328. See imlia. KURUTALEI, see Kurumbar. 

KUKUMBI, or Koudataugelu, Tki.. KPKUTU PALA, iMai.pial. Tabernae- 
Cassia florida, Vahl. montana crispa, Roxb. 

KURUMBOLK, Maleal. A tree in the KUKUVKNDA, Tel., or Puvvula guru- 
Cannra forests. It gruw.s to about twelve or veuda, i. c., flowery Aljrus, adding “ the coni- 
eightceu inches in diameter, nml from lirteeu uum i>laut lliptago madablota.” W,, 232, 
to thirty feet high ; it is used by the natives under Kuruvinda has Cyperus bexastachys. 
for house-work, and is considered a useful and KURU VEPILAI MAliAM, Tam, Ber- 
durablo wood.— Forests of Malabar gcra konigii. 

and Cannrn. KURUVERU, Tkl. Coleus osmirrbizon 

JvURUMBRy\NAr), .see Kummaler. or Plectrauthus, sp. ; Rhecde, ix, 74. Hindoo 

KURUMCHA, or Knrumchi, Bkn<;. Ca- women use the scented roots to oruameut 
rissa caraudas, /.!««. jasmiue-flowered Ca- their hair. It is also employed iu offerings to 
raiula. idols, and as a drug, fur which purposes it is 

KURUMEUU, or according to Buchanan, cultivated geuerally iu gardens. 

Karubaru ; accordiug to Abbe Dubois are three KURU-VERU, Tel. Andiopogon muri- 
migratory tribc.s, ono branch of which engages entus, Itelz. 

iu tho traffle of salt and grain on the backs KURUVINGI ? Tam. Ehretia buxifolin. 

of asses, backwards and forwards from the KURVAH TANGA MARaM, Tam. Tho 

coast to tho iuterior. Another branch who wild cinuamou-woud tree of the jungle. It 
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grows to about ^nty or thirty feet high, 
and from twetre to mclies in diameter : 
it is very scarce, and consequently not much 
known or used.— M, ^ C, 

KURVI, Tam. A bird. 

KURWA, or Kuru, a measure of capacity 
varying in ditferent parts of India. 

KURWAN, Mahr. Cmtaeva roxburghii, 
R. Rr., IT. 

KURWI, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova- 
tum. 

KURWUTTEE, Guz., Hind., Sans. 

KURWYE, Mahr. Hymenodyction obova* 
turn, fV. Jr, Hymenodyction utile. 

KURYELLOO, Tam. Sesanium orientale. 

KURZE WAAREN, Ger. Hardware. 

HUS. Marino is Kus, the ancient Cos or 
Apollinopolis Parva, between Keneh and 
Luxor, described by Ibn Batuta (i, 106) ns in 
his day a large and flourishing town, with 
flue bazaars, mosques and colleges, the resi- 
dence of the viceroys of the Thebaid.— Fi//c 
Cathay^ Vol. ii, p, 400. 

KUSA, one of the sous of Rama by Sita. 

KUSA, Hind. Eragrostis cynosuroides. 

KUSA, see Hindu or Hindoo, Serpent, 
Safi, Garuda Kasambi. 

KUSA-DARBHA, Sans. Kusa gaddi, 
Tel. Poa cynosuroides, Reiz, Caro must be 
taken not to confound Darblia with Durblm, 
which is Cynodoii ductylon, p. 58. The 
Avenejana is a ceremony in the srnddim. 
The funq|i*al cake is placed on kusa grass, 
Poa cynosuroides, and before offering it, 
water in which white flowers and sandal 
paste are immersed, is poured on the cako, — 
fVils. Gloss, 

KUSATLOO, also Kusaili. The bark of 
0 small tree, wild about Ajmeer ; is tasteless ; | 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood 
and create milk : from one to four pice size 
form the dose in six or seven d.ays. — Gen. 
Med. Top., p. 142. 

KUSAJA, Arab. Cucumber. 

KUSALA, merit, a constituent of Karma, 
Hardy's Eastern Monachisniy p. 438. 

KUSAM, Hind. Carthamus tiiictorius, 
safflower. 

KUSAMBI, a wood of Java, uncommonly 
heavy, hard and close : it supplies anchors 
for small ve.ssels, blocks, pestles, and numerous 
similar utensils. 

KUSANDA, a frontier race resembling 
the Chepang and Haiu. 

KUSAR, Hind. Vitis carnosa. 

KUSAVTAN, Tam. A potter. 

KUSBAS. qu,? Khush-bas, Hind. Saccha- 
rum violaceum . 

KUSB-SINI, Arab. China-root. 

KUSBUL, Hind. Aplotaxis fastuosa. 
The shepherd's tinder. This is found in the 
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Sutlej valley between Rampuir and Suugnam 
at an olevatlou of 7,000 to 9,000 tbet. The 
tomentum on the nndei-surfliee of the leaves 
is employed by the hill people as tindei',— 
Cleyhorn's Ptinjab Reporty p, 67. 

KUSH, or Cush, a term familiar to readers 
of Scripture (Gen. ii, 13 ; also x, 6 to 8 ; 
and Chr. i, 10) as the namo of the eldest son 
of Ham (Chnrma) ; and before the flood, of a 
country cnfonii>asscd by the Gihon, tho 
second river of paradise. The name seems 
to have descended to Noah’s progeny, who 
took it for themselves and gave it to coun- 
tries. There was an African Cush, and the 
Cushan of Habakuk iii, 7, is another. Tho 
Hamitic Cushites appear to have spread along 
tracts from the Upper Nile, to the Euphrates 
and Tigris. In the history of India, Kush or 
Cush, tho second son of Rama, gave his name 
to the Cushwaha orCutcliwnhii princes of Nir- 
wnr and Amber, though the tortoise is suppos- 
ed to be a source of this name. Tho country of 
which AyoJia (now Oudo) was tho capital, and ' 
Kama monarch is termed Kosluila, in the geo- 
graphical writings of the hindoos, supposed 
by Col. Tod, to be from Koshulya the mother 
of Kama, and in tho archives of the Rana of 
Mewar, the first emigrant from the north is 
styled Koshiilnputra — son of Koshnln, 

KUSH, or Koh-i-Knsh or Hindu ICuslr^ 
is the term applieil to a lofty peak in tho 
rango of mountains, continuous with tho 
Himalaya, west of the Indus, and also 
to tho rango itself. Tho only part of the 
range covered with perpetual snow is the 
Koli-i-Baba between Kabul and Baminn. The 
Hindu Kush peak is visible from Kabul and 
is entirely covered with snow, and also from 
Kunduz, distant 150 miles. All crentui*e8, 
including man, birds and beasts of burden, 
suffer in crossing it and many peiish. In its 
perpetual snow, however, is a creature called 
the snow-worm which perishes if removed 
below the snow line. The highest pass does 
not exceed 12,400 feet. Many parts are de- 
void of wood and even of verdure. There 
grows merely a stunted furze, used as fire- 
wood called KuIlah-i-Huzara or JInzara cap. 

Tiie Hindu Kush was crossed by tho 
Arians who settled on tho western slopes. 
The Arians started from the northern slopes, 
crossed the Hindu Kush range and settled 
on the southern slopes. The people of Cash- 
mere have, from time to time, been mixed 
with races from the north, the south and 
the west ; and while thoir language is hin- 
doo and their faith mahoraedan, rhe man- 
ners of the primitive Kush or Kutch tribes, 
have been influenced by their proximi^ to ' 
the Tartar races. Tho hills westward »om 
Kashmeer to the Indus are inhabited by 
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Kukka and BumbOi of whom little ia kaowii, | 
but towards the river itself the Eusofzjre and 
other Adgban tribes prevail ; while there are 
many secluded valleys peopled by the widely 
spread Gujar, whose histoiy has yet to be 
asccrtaiued, aud who are the vassals of Ara- 
bian ** syeds,” or of Affghan and Toorkamuu 
lords. The countries north of the Hindu 
Kush, which lie in the valley of the Oxus 
and its tributary rivers, from Balkh upwards, 
have no general designation. Eastwards of 
that city lies Kunduz, the Mir of which 
subdued all the smaller provinces, and it has 
another dependency, Badakhshau further east- 
ward. To the north of this territory are the 
hill states of Wakhau, Shughnan, Darwaz, 
Kulab and Hissar, whose people claim a 
descent from Alexander the Great. To the 
eastwards of Badakhshan lies the plain of 
Pamir inhabited by the Kirghis, and beyond 
the Belut Tagh mountains are Chitral, Gilget 
and Iskardo, that extend towards Kashmir. 
South of Badakhshau is the country of the 
Siah Posh Kafir, who occupy a great part of 
the range of Hindu Kush and a port ion of 
Belut Tagh. It is bounded on the north-east 
by Kashkar or Badakhshan, and on the north- 
west 1^ Kuuduz in Balkh. On the west 
it has luderab and Khost, also in Balkh and 
the Kohistau of Cabul ; aud on the east it 
extends for a great distance towards the north 
of Cashmere, where its boundary is not dis- 
tinctly known. TIio wholo of this Alpine 
country is composed of snowy mountains, 
deep pine forests, aud small but fertile valleys, 
which produce large quantities of grapes, 
wild and cultivated, aud flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle while the hills aro covered 
with goats. Grain is inferior both in im- 
portance and abundance. The common kinds 
are wheat and millet. Tho roads uro only 
fit for men on foot, and are often crossed by 
rivers and torrents which are passed by means 
of wooden bridges or of swing bridges made 
with ropes of some other pliant tree. All 
the villages described as built on tho slopes 
of hills, near tho roof of one house, forms tho 
811*0618 to tlio one above it. The people have 
no general name for their nation. Each tribe 
has its peculiar name, for they are all divided 
into tribes, though not according to genealogy, 
but to geographical position, each valley being 
held by a separate tribe. Kush has probably 
the same derivation with Kash. Hindu Cush 
is the original Cush of scripture, tho land 
compassed by the Gihon. — Bunsen, Fo/.iv,p. 
52 } Burnes, Elpkinstone quoted in Perrier's 
Journal, p. 51. See Cush, Koh, Koh-i'kusb, 
Kosi, Chozar, Kushika, Kushan, Viswamiti-a. 

KUSH, also Kus also Kaga, Hind. Sac- 
chai’um spoutaueum. 
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KUSHA, Hind. Foa cynosuroides. 
KUSHAB, Beno. Scirpus kysoor. 
KUSHARTA MARA, Can. Embryopte- 
ris glutioifera, Roxh* 

KUSHEEDA, Hind. See Cotton manu- 
factures. 

KUSHER, Arab. Bark. 

KUSHKAH, Hind. Boiled rice, properly 
Khushkah. Grains of ground-rice in curds is 
the material for the primitive teeka, which is 
applied on the foreheads of hindoos. 

KUSHKASH or Khas-Khas, Arab. Kuk- 
nar. Fees. Poppy seed, 

KUSHMA, Hind. Mentha incana. 
KUSHMANDAMU, Sans., or Gummadi- 
kaya, Tel. Cuenrbita maxima, Duck, 

KUSIIMI ZURK, also Hub-ud-Daii, 
Arab. Cassia absus, Linn, 

KUSIIMULLA, also Kushmulla Kimul, 
also Ajaaringha, Hind. Odiua wodier, Roxb, 

KUSHNEEZ or Kitnuz, Pers. Corian- 
drum sativum. Coriander seed. 

KUSIINIZ, Pushtu. Coriandrum sati- 
vum, Lmn., Roxb,, W, Ic. 

KUSHOLUM, Maleal. Alpinia galanga. 

KIJSHT, Hind. Pennisotum italicum. 

KUSIITA, Pees. Mineral compouud.9 
used as medicines, the principal being KusbU 
sikka, Kushta jast, Kushta tamba or mis, 
and Kushta loha. These preparations aro 
made by native hakims, thoy are compound 
bodies (murakkabat), though called by tho 
namo of a simple constituent taking their 
name from the metal which forms tfieir basis. 
To prepare tho Kinshta sikka, or carbonate of 
lead, one tolah of lead is placed in an iron 
pau, with the juice of the Euphorbia, or the 
“ kesu” or “ dhak” flowers (Butea frondosa). 
Tho Kushta jast, is oxide of ziuc. The 
Kushta tamba is arsenite of copper. The 
Kushta lohn, an oxide of iron, is also called 
khubs ul haditl, or znfran ul hadid.— Poice//’i 
Hand'book, See Medicine. 

KUSHTAM, Sans. Kushta, Syriac. 
Putchuck. 

KUSHTIGAR, or Phailwan, Pers. 
Wrestlers, throughout Southern Asia, who 
whirl over head, ponderous wooden clubs 
called mil, also magdar, instruments of a 
favourite but very laborious exercise, regu- 
larly taught by an ustad or teacher. The 
ustud, au older man, a professor and teacher, 
instructs in one of the three hundred and 
sixty band or forms.— O mjcWj Travels, 
Vol, i, pp, 234, 236. 

KUSHT-I-SHIRIN, also Kusht-i-talkh, 
Pees. Costus pntchuk. 

KUSHU, Hind. Pyrus malus. 

KUSHURI PASAPU, Tel, Curcuma 
zedoaria, Roxb. 

KUSIA, see Topes. 
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KUSIKAi 866 Viawamitra. 

KUSINARA, the city near which Gk)taiiia 
died . — Hardffs Eastern Monaehismi p, 438. 
See Sakja Maui, Topes. 

KUSKUS, Hind. The poppy seed, pr^ 
perly Khash^khash. This name seems uni- 
yersal in India. 

KUSKUS,Beng. Andropogon muricatus. 

KUS KUSU, Ar. One of the numerous 
kinds of what the Italians generally call 
Pasta. The material is whoaten or barley 
dour rolled into small round grains. In 
Barbary it is cooked by steaming, and serv- 
ed up with hard boiled eggs and mutton, 
sprinkled with red pepper. The Bedouin 
Maghnibi Arabs merely boil it. 
rKUSMOR, see Khyber. 

KUSNIR, Beng. Ficus elastics, Roxb, 

KUSOOMBA, a term used by the Rajputs 
to designate opium. In times of peace and 
case, the Rajput leads an indolent and mono- 
tonous life. After a midday siesta the chief 
rises, washes liis hands and face, and pre- 
pares for the great business of the day, the 
distribution of the red cup, Kusoomba or 
opium. He calls together his friends into 
the public hall, or perhaps retires with them 
to a garden-house. Opium is produced, 
which is pounded in a brass vessel and mixed 
with water ; it is then strained into a dish 
with a spout, from which it is poured into 
the chiefs hand. One after the other the 
guests i¥)w come up, each protesting that 
kusoomba is wholly repugnant to his taste, 
and very injurious to his health, but after a 
little pressing, first one and then anothei', 
touches the chiefs hand in two or three 
places, muttering the names of Dev, friends 
or others, and drains the draught. Each, 
after drinking, washes the chiefs hand in a 
dish of water which a servant offers, and 
wipes it dry with his own scarf, he then 
makes way for his neighbour. — Ras~Mala 
Hindoo Annals^ VoL ii, pp 261-62. Sec 
Kussumba. 

KUSRANI, an Affghanistan tribe whose 
hills extend from the Korah pass downwards 
for a distance of about fifty miles ; about half 
the tribe own lands and villages in the plain, 
a portion lead a wandering life in the front 
range of hills nearest the plain and the half 
desert tract at its base, and the remainder 
live in the hills. The hill Kusrani can 
muster some 1,200 fighting-men, of whom 50 
are horsemen. They are very thievish, and 
were in the habit of proceeding through the 
land of their brethren in the plain to plunder 
in the village^ near Dehra Ishmael Khan. 
From the Knsraneo limits the hills of the 
Bozdar tribe extend along the British fron- 
tier for about 15 or 20 miles. The range Is 
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intersected by some nine peeses lekding into 
the plains, the chief which Is the Snngurh 
pass, through which there is Considerable 
trafiic with Candahar and the Punjab* Op- 
posite these hills lies the Sungurh low-land 
(forming the upper portion of the Dehra 
Ghazee Khan district and cultivated by 
several peaceful tribes) and very much at the 
mercy of the Bozdar. There is only one 
Bozdar village in the plains, but there is 
much scattered cultivation belonging to the 
tribe. Almost the whole tribe and their 
chiefs live in the hills. They Can muster 
3,000 or 4,000 fighting men, some portion of 
whom are horsemen. They are probably the 
most formidable robbers in this part of the 
frontier. Under the Sikh regime th^ -re- 
peatedly carried fire and sword into the Dehra 
Ghazee Khan district. See Khyber. 

KUSSAM, Hind. Kussamba, Can. Car* 
thamus tinctorius. 

KUSSAN, see Viswamitra. 

KUSSAR. There are 3,085 of this caste 
in the Oomraoti district. 

KUSSAVU, Tel. Anathernm muricatum. 

KUSSOO, Burst. A Tenasserim tree, 
maximum girth 2 cubits, of maximum length 
15 feet. Abundant near the sea or the river's 
edge, all over the province. When seasoned 
it sinks in water. It has a very tough wood, 
durable, and as good as Kya-zai, for helves. 
Kya-zai wood is of the colour of oak with a 
yellowish tinge. The Kussoo is nearly 
white. The Burmese name of the soondree 
wood is nearly the same. — Captain Dance* 

KUSSOOR, Hind. Lathyrus sativus. 

KUS80WLEE, in the Himalaya, is ele- 
vated 6,500 feet above the sea. It is a mili- 
tary post on the crest of a ridge which over- 
looks the Kalka valley, the inner slope is 
covered from the summit to perhaps 1,000 
feet below it, with an open forest of the 
PinuB longifolia, a fir nearly resembling that 
of Scotland. The barracks for the troops and 
the houses of the residents are scattered over 
the northern slope. The vegetation is 
characteristic of the temperate zone. In the 
shady ravines north of Kussowlee, where 
there is the greatest approach to a forest, a 
species of laurel is the most conspicuous tree. 
On the more exposed hilLs, Falconeria insig- 
nis and Euphorbia pentagons occur, scattered 
as small trees, and one small wood of J9^lo 
marmelos grows close to the village of Ha- 
ripur. The most common shrubs are Adha- 
toda vasica. Carissa and Zizyphus jujuba, 
species universal in the plains of Upper India. 
On the cliffs near Kussowlee are to be seen 
the well-preserved impressions of varioufl 
species of land plants, leaves, seeds, and stems. 
See Sanitaria. 
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KUSSUB, penance, a term used in the 
science of exorcism. 

kussub-bp:wa, Guz. ? 

Godavuz, HiNP. iWaj-i-Irir? 

Vonkunil, ,, | Sweet Aug. 

Acorus calamus. 

KUSSUB-UZ-ZERIREH, Ar. Chiretta 

KUSSIALGAUH, lat. 33* 28,' long. 7 
54', in the Panjab, on the right side of the 
Indus, north-east of Kalabagh. The moan 
height of the plain is 970 feet. The tower 
station is 1,025 feet. The level of the Indus 
during the di 7 season is 799 feet. Mean flood 
level of the Indus is 855 feet. Maximum flood 
level during a cataclysm is 890 hai.’—Ad . ; 
^chi. ; Walker. 

KUSU-KANDIRA, Tel. Kousu kandi- 
rn, Tam. Strychuos bicirrhosa, Lesch. The 
Telugu derivation is from Kousu, “a disagree- 
able smell,” which is characteristic of the 
plant. The plant is plentiful in the Nagari 
hills under the name of Tigo inushti. 

KUSSUMB, Hind. Schlcichera trijuga. 

KUSSUMIU, Him 

Gul-i-masatir, Perh. Bastard saffron. 

Safflower. < 'arthamus tuiciorius, T. \t. 

Kajira, Bii.vo. Kussuiiibakutn. Tam. 

Loflorn, Hind. 

This plant yields 6 or 7 distinct slindes 
of red, the palest pink or piyuzi gulubi 
(pink), giilabi surkh (rose colour), kulfi or 
gul-i-shaftalu (deep-red). In cornbinution 
with harsinghar flowers (Nyctanthca) aibor- 
tristis), it yields spneri or golden orange ; 
narangi, deep orange and slmrbati, salmon- 
colour and with turmeric (lialdi, zard chob), it 
gives a splendid scarlet, gul-i-auar, and other 
lints ; again if combined with indigo, Prussian 
blue, &c., a series of beautiful purples, known 
ns If^wardi, uda, nafarmuni, sosani, kasni, (.*i 
delicate mauve), falsui, kokni and the 
deop-purple baingni. All these tints are 
more or less beautiful, but scaively one of 
them will stand wa^iiug. I’herc is a great 
want of that series of substances known as 
mordants. The use of the salts of tin and 
lead is entirely unknown to native dyers.— 
!PowelVs Hand-hook, Vol. i, /». 457. 

KUSSUMHA, in Sind, is the name given 
in good society to a solution of opium, which 
the natives extensively use. In Cutch, it 
means a Rajput, practice of drinking a solu- 
tion of opium from each other’s hands to 
stanch feuds.— Pwr/on’s Scinde, Vol. ii, p. 
143. See Kussoomba. 

KUSSUR-KA-GHAR, Hind. Literally 
fractional house, a termed used in forming 
magic squares. 

KUSSUS, An. Hcdera helix, the Ivy. 

KUST, Arar., also Kust-i-arabi. Kustak, 
Pees. Kusti, Hind. Aucklandia costus, 
Falconar. Putchuk, Costus putchuck. 


KUST-TALKH, Ah. Golangal. 

KUSTI, the Zonal- woni by the Parsees. 
KU STOOL A, Hind. J asticia verticillata. 

KUSTOORA, the musk deer, a native 
of Cachar, or lower Tibet ; but commonly 
met with in Nepal. 

KUSTOOREE, Beno. Abelmoschus raos- 
chatus. 

KUST-TALKH, Hind Aucklandia costus. 

KUSTUBIIA, see Kurma. 

KUST urn, Guz., Hind. Musk. 

KUST UR I, Tkl. Acacia farnesiana. 

KUSTUS, Gkeek. Putchuk. 

KUSIIM, Beno., Duk., Hind., also Ka- 
jira, Beni*. CarthamuH tinctorius. Safflower. 

KUSUI), Ar. Cueumis sativus, Linn. 

KUSUMA, Tel. Cartliaraus tiuctoritlfs, 
Linn., Roxh. 

KUSUMB, I^Taiir. Scldeichera trijuga. 

KUSUMBA, Tkl. Carthamus tiuctorius. 

KUSUMBA-.JAVA, see Dyes. 

KUSUMBA KUNA, Tel. Safflower oil. 

KUSUNDA, a Nepal tribe. The Chepang, 
Clietang, Kusuiulu and Haiyu are four unci- 
vilized Bhot tribes who reside amid the dense 
forests of the central region of Nepal, to the 
westward of tlic great valley ; they dwell in 
scanty nurnbcis, and nearly in a state of 
nature. They have no apparent affinity with 
the civilized ijkics of the country, but live in 
huts made of the branches of trees, on wild 
fruits and the produce of the chase. The 
(fliepang are -slight, but not actually deformed 
though with largo bellies. Mr. Hodgson says 
they are of Mogul descent. Their language is 
akin to the Lhopn. The Cliepang, Haiyu 
and Kusunda, seem to belong to tlic Rnwiit 
group of frontier populations. They are 
named by Mr. Hodgson, the Durre, Denwar 
and Brahrno, which Mr. Latham believes to 
bo the same ns Tharu, Dhungur, and possibly- 
Rawi, They occupy the districts where the 
soil is moi.st, the air hot, and the effluvia 
miasmafi<*. — Latham. See India. 

KUSUND KA KATORA, a cup made of 
hell metal. 

KUSWUR, IIiND. The flower from which 
is made the yellow Kuswur dye used in Hin- 
doo marriages. To use it on the day of battle 
is among the Hindoos deemed a sacred pledge 
to die or conquer. Volunteers are often 
invited to assume the yellow dress, which 
implies desperation in any undertaking. 
Amongst Rajputs, it was a not infrequent 
usage to imitate the Hindoo saints and war- 
riors, and dye their garments with yellow, 
the hymeneal colour, which indicated tliat 
they went to battle as to a bridal feas^ and 
were determined to die, or to live, exulting 
conquerors. — Malcolm's Central India, Vol. 
i, p. 358. 
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ItUTCH. 

KUT| see Chaldea, 

KUT, Hi#d. Abelia triflora. 

£UT, also Katch, Hind. Catecha. 

KUT, also Ooplate, Goz., Hind. Put- 
ohuck, the root of the Aucklaudia costus. 
A bitter aromatic tonic used in fever, the 
roots have a pleasant smell and are used as 
perfumes. It is chiefly exported to China, 
where it is used as an incense . — FoweWs 
Hand-book^ Vol. i, p. 356. 

KUTA, Mslkal. Kaskets. 

KUTA, see Crocodilida?. 

KUTAIA, Hind. Solanum jacquini, 
WiUde. 

KUTAJA, Sans. Connessi bark. 

KUTA JAM U, Sans., or Kodisa chettu, 
Tel. Wrightia antidysentci-ioa, R. Vr. 

KUTAKA, Sans. Nux vomica, Strych- 
uos nux vomica. 

KUTAN, Pees, Flax. 

KUTAR, a dirk or dagger carried by 
faqeers. See Kalan. 

KUTAY KI CIIITRT, Duk. A mush- 
room. 

KUT-BEL, Bkno. Elephant apple, Fe- 
rouia elephautum, qu ? Kat-bel. 

KUTCH or Cutch, a province on the 
north-west of the peninsula of India border- 
ed by the Runn. Its capital is Bhooj ; on 
the north are Pawar and Patcham. Kanta 
extends along <ho coast containing the sea- 
port towns of Mamlavie, Muunia and Tunin, 
tlie baqdar or port to Anjar. Waghair, to 
the east, contains Shah pur Ardasir. To the 
west, arc Garrah and Ubrassu, in which arc 
the towns of Mbar, Narna, Lukpat Bandar, 
&c. The inhabitanis of Kutch are given to 
predatory habits. The Kumbi or cultiva- 
tors are not numerous, the Charon and Bard 
(Bhat) are numerous. The Jhalla are Raj- 
puts of Sindian origin, and then^ arc tribes 
of Lowauna, Ahir and Rebbari. The Blmtta 
of Sindian origin, are a fair handsome race, 
skilful and industrious mechanics, and found 
in all the ports of Arabia and Western India. 
Kuba, a piratical tribe in the gulf of Cutch. 
The Khosa are a marauding tribe on the Thul 
desert between Hindustan and Sind. Amongst 
the Cutch oolitic strata some arc evidently 
marine, yet from what Mr. Ilyslop had seen 
of those in the Deccan or those in Bengal 
none of them in eitlicr of these districts ex- 
hibit the least evidence of having been depo- 
sited in the sea or ocean : all seem to bo of 
fresh-water origin. — Mrs, ElwoocCs Letters ; 
IVilsofCs Glossary, See Cutch, Infanticide, 
Rajpoots, Kelat, Hindoo. 

KUTCH, the breeches of the Sikhs, the 
adoption of which is of as much importance 
to a Sikh boy as was the investiture with the 
toga virilis, to a Roman youth. 
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KUTCHERRY, Hind. Au office, a court 
or place of public business, 

KUTCH GUNDA YA, a champaigne dis- 
irict of Baluchistan, a depressed Jevd plain. 
See Kelat. 

KUTCHOOR, Due. Kutchoora, Hind. 
Curcuma angustifolia. The species of Cur- 
cuma growing in the Mahalmleshwur hills 
seems to be the Curcuma montana. In the 
East Indies large quantities of arrow-root are 
prepared from different species of curcuma, 
all of which have not been clearly ascertained, 
but iho C. angustifolia and C. leucorrhiza are 
recognised. In the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, nn*ow-rooi from the C. angustifolia and 
C. montana of Roxburgh, w'as exhibited ft’om 
C.Himra, Cochin ami Travtmeore, where it has 
been, for many years past, prepared in largo 
quantities, aiul, from Travancore, it is a regu- 
lar article of export. 

KUTCU LEG A, Hind. Bonduc nut, Gui- 
landina (Cm&alpinia) bonducella. 

IjHJTEB, lIiND. Celastrus paniculate, 

made. 

KUTEERA, see Rosins, Kutira. 

KUTH, Hind. Putchuck, Aucklandia cos- 
tus root. 

KUTH, Hind. A coarse alloyed metal. 

KUTJI, Ouz, Catechu. 

KUTHALJ, Hind. A crucible or small 
nest-like vessel. 

KUTH-BEL, Bkng. Elephant apple, 
Feronia elephautum. 

KUTIIERI, Tam. Horse. 

KUTllEBI, Hind. A kind of rice iu 
Kangra. 

KUTH JAMUN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagporo with a soft, red wood. — Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

KUTII-LAII is a great, black, chubby fish 
with largo scales, and a very big mouth 
without tooth — it has beeu known to attain a 
size weighing two Bengal mauuds, which are 
equal to 164 lbs. This fish does not take a 
hook. The “ Ro-hoo” and the “ Mir-gali” 
resemble each other in size and habits j they 
are very much like the salraou, but have tiny 
little mouths with no teeth. Tho “ ro-hoo’^ 
ill season has very pretty red fins, and both 
have ash -coloured backs, with silvery bellies ; 
they attain to the weight of 20 lbs., and afford 
tho angler excellent sport at bottom-flsblug, 
sometimes engaging him for au hour before ho 
can attempt to land his fish. The ^*Keel- 
bause” is a pretty little dark ash-coloured fish 
with a small toothless mouth, and has a 
whisker on either side of it. This fish also 
affords tho angler good sport, and is found of 
five or six pounds in weight. These are all 
plentiful in Calcutta and lower Bengal ; and, 
while young, could bo easily exported. 
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KVTTX TEBPALL 

KUTHBEE — ? Solanum meloDgena. 

KUTHKEJ^UAf, Max.bal. Boswellia 
glabra. 

KUTHRI-KAIf Tam. Solanum molou'- 

gcna. 

KUTICHARA, see Paramahaosa. 

KUTI LAL, Hind. Withania somnifera. 

KUTI LANA, Hif4D. Withania coagulans. 

KUTIRA, a gum Laying a great resem- 
blance to gum Tragacanth, yielded by the 
trunk of the Cochlospermum gossypium, or 
yellow-flowered cotton tree, it is used by 
native practitioners as a demulcent and emol- 
lient ; but under the same name and of very 
similar properties, is often sold the gum of 
several species of Sterculia of the Butea and 
Bombax pentandruro, Huttian ka gond, &c. 
&c,^0*Shaugknes8y*8 Bengal Dispensa- 
tory^ pp» 226, 226. See Kotheela. 

KUT-KARINGA, HiiJD. Guilandina 
bonducella. 

KUT KARWA, Hind. Costus speciosus, 
Aucklandia costus. 

KUTKI, Hind. Panicum miliare, a kind 
of inferior grain. Kali*kutki, Hind., is the 
Picrohiza kurrooa. 

KUT Kl-JAK, Dok. llleccbrum lanatnm. 

KUT-KULEGA, also Kutkulinga, Hind. 
Guilandina bonducella, Cassalpinia i)oud. 

KUTNEE, A stream in the Jubbulpoor 
district. 

KUTNI,Hind. a pimp. 

KUTOO, Bkno. Michelia charapnra. 

KUTOOA, Hind., also called Bungka 
Kutooa, an aquatic beetle which cats ricc< 
plants. It is said to rhake a leaf-boat, which 
it paddles from plant to plant.— A7/. 

KUTRA, IHnd. Eleusiiie coracana. 

KUTRAN,Hind. Pitch. 

KUTBE, Hind. Achy ran thcs aspera. 

KUTREE PAVAL, an article of jewel- 
leiy. Seo Jewellery, 

kUTRY, the Rajput Khatri tribe. Sec 
Khatri. 

KUTS, Hind. Indigofera hcterautha. 

KUTSA, seo Hindoo. 

KUTSELLA, Hind. Ycrbesina sotiva. 
Gingelly seed. Aucklandia costus. 

KUT-SHIRIN, Hind. Aucklandia costus, 

KUTTAH NUDDY, a stream near Nar- 
raingunj in Dacca. 

KUTTA-KASTURI, M^leal. Abelmos- 
chus moschatus, Manch, 

KUTTALAY, Tam. Aloe iudica, A. 
vulgoris. 

KUT TALKH, Hind. Aucklandia costus. 

KUTTAN,Pbr 8. Flax. 

KUTTANAL, see Kummaler, Kutta^n, 
Kuttaur, Kuttaur Pundeet, Kush or Cush. 

KUTTA TERPALI, Maleal. ChaviOB 
roxburghii, Koen* 


KUTPB-OD-JMW. 

I KUTTELUR, a river near BuIIeah in 
Ghazeepoor. 

KUTTI, or Kutilal, Hind., of Murree hills, 
Hazara and elsewhere, Daphne oleoides. 

KUTTOE WOMBI, Saws. Cucurbita 
citruilus, Linn* 

KUTTRY, see Khetri. 

KUTTUK, see Khyber. 

KUTTUN, Mahr. Cotton. 

KUTUB MINAR, at Dellii, is said to 
have been erected a. h. 692 by Kutub-ud- 
deen, Aibek. The epigraph in Persian over 
the outer archway of the eastern entrance, 
embodies his name in the following terms : 
Kutub-ud-deen, Aibek, founded this mosque. 
May the Lord bestow pardon on that slave. 
The Minar is erected at the south of the 
.square. Col. Tod found, in Guzerat, a column, 
several feet high, of three compartments, 
gracefully tapering us it rises from a circular 
base, consisting of three marble steps, sculp- 
tured with innumerable minute niches, each 
containing a figure of the Jineswar, in the 
customary contemplative attitude. One like 
this, is a common appendage of Jain temples; 
Col. Tod is inclined to rank with it the Kutub 
Minar at Delhi, imagining that the mahomo- 
dan architects have only fluted tlie latter, in 
order to remove the obnoxious images. Of 
this class, also, is a column ou the summit of 
Cheetore, nearly ciglity feel in height. The 
uncompleted ininnret of the Kutub-Minar at 
Delhi is 82 feet in diameter. It wa^ begun 
by Ala-ud-diu, the penultimate predecessor 
of Mubarik Sli.-vh. The total diameter at the 
base is 47 feet 3 inches, and at the top about 
9 fret. The doorway is not larger than an 
ordinary London street door. The uncom- 
pleted minaret is certainly not half the lieight 
of the Kutub in diameter, it is perhaps twice 
as great. I bn Batuta was certainly misiu- 
fonnod as to tho date and builder of the 
Kutub. He ascribes it to sultan Muiz-ud-din 
otlierwise called Kaikobad, grandson of Bal- 
baii (a. d. 1286-1290). But the real date is 
nearly a century older. It was begun by 
Kutb-ud'din, Aibek, when governing for 
Sha!iab-ud-din of G hazni (otherwise Mahomed 
bin Sam, A. d. 1193-1206), and completed by 
Altamsh (1207-1236). Ibn Batuta ascribes 
the rival structure to Kutb-ud-din Khiiji 
! (Mubarik Shah, 1316-1320) and in this also, 
Colonel Yule thinks he is wrong. — TotPs 
Travels, pp, 108-327 ; Col. R, Maclagan, 
R. E. in Yule, Cathay, Vol. ii, ». 434. 

KUTUB SHAHl, a dynasty of kings of 
the 16th and 17th centuries ruling in Gol- 
conda and Hyderabad in the Dekhau. 

KUTUB-UD-DIN, AIBEK, a slave of 
Shahnb-ud-din, who gave him the government 
of Delhi. Kutub-ud-din, extended his domi- 
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nloQ, became ind^ndent aud died 1210. In 
A. D. 1206, on the death of his mastel*, Maho- 
Gk}ri, Kutub>ud-din retained possession of 
Hindustan. He was the first of the Turki 
slaves who attained sovei'eigntv aud fur- 
nislied a succession of rulers to Hindustan. 
Kutub, after a reign of four years was suc- 
ceeded by his son Aram, who was, within 
a year displaced in 1211 by Altainsb, a 
slave and sou-in-law of Kutub-ud-din. Bakh- 
tiar, general of Kutub-ud-din Aibek, in 
A. D. 1201, conquered Behar : and in 1203, 
conquered Bengal, but was defeated and 
driven back from Bhutan aud Assam. Al- 
tamsh, a slave and son-in-law of Kutub- 
ud-din in J211 succeeded Aram, sou of 
Kutub. He ruled Hindustan 25 years, and 
in that time subdued the fortress of Bin- 
tumbore in Rajputauuh, captured Gwalior aud 
Mandoo and conquered Oojeiu. It was in 
his reign that Cheughis Khan ruled in western 
Asia, destroyed the temple of Mohukal, which 
Vikramaditya had erected at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Altamsh died in 1236. 
His son reigned six months and was deposed, 
and then his daughter sultana Uazia, who 
ruled ably for three and a half years. See 
Kutub Minar, I bn Batuta. 

KUTUN, Arab. Cotton. 

KUTUNG, Hind. A seeding of the bam- 
boo, a man who has seen two “ kutuug’^ is a 
very old man. 

KUTljRU BUDAMA, Tel. Bryonia sca- 
brella, X., R., iii, 724 ; Mukia, sc, f'F. III. 

KUTZ, Hind. Indigofera heterantha. 

KUVACH, Hind. Mucuirn pruritu. Cow- 
hage. 

KUVALAM, Mal. JKgle marmclos. 

KUVALAYAMU, Sans. Nyinphoea, sp. 

KUVEAMA, Tam. A Ceylon tree. It 
grows to about two and a half or three feet 
in diameter, and is curved in its growth. 
Wood is remarkably heavy and strong, and 
used in the frames of native vessels : it pro- 
duces a fruit which is of no use, — Edye. 

KUVEERPUNTHEE, see Kabir ; Men- 
dicant. 

KUVERA, the Lindoo god of wealth and 
hindoo Flutus ; he is also the regent of the 
north. This deity was a son of Viswusrava, 
and a brother of Ravan, who was overcome 
by Rama. He is also called Faulastya. Only 
a brief notice has been taken of him in hindoo 
mythology, although he is a deity whose 
favours are by no people more valued than by 
the hindoos. He is represented as a magni- 
ficent personage residing in the splendid 
palace of Alaca ; or borne through the sky 
on the heads of four figures, in a radiant car, 
called pushpaca, which was given to him by 
Brahma. In each of two of his hands he 


KWANa-T0KG--CHI. 

holds a dosed flower of tlieJotii 9 ,^ and has on 
his head a richly ornamented Vorown. His 
sacti is Kuveri. The Guhyaoa are servants 
of Kuvera, the defoimed deity of riches— 
intil such beings the dark souls of men, addict- 
ed in this world to selfish gratification, trws- 
migrate. — Cole, Myth. Xfind., p. Ill; Moor^ 
p. 108. See Sati, Bramiuicide, fudra, Inscidp- 
tions, Meru, Bavnua, Saraswati, Tripati. 

KUVIDARA, also Yoga Putra, Saks. 
Bauhinia Candida, B. variegata, Linn. 

KUVIR or Kubeer, as it is called by the 
natives, is the salt desert which pradominates 
ill Khorasan ; and salt abounds in many dis- 
tricts, to which the desert does not reach : 
there is little doubt, that (his salt desert pene- 
trates through the inhabited isthmus extend- 
ing between Herat and Mushed, into the 
mountainous districts of Kohistaii, and Haza- 
rah. where we are informed there is much salt 
and brackihh water. There is a great deal 
of Kuveer, or salt desert all through tho 
steppes* of Khaurezrn and tho desert lying 
between the Oxus and Caspian sea. — Fraser* s 
Journey into Khorasan^ p. 253. 

KUVIR A JU, Sans. From kuvee, a poet, 
and rajun, n king. 

KUVACHA, Sans. From vacha, a word. 

KUWARI, Hind., or Puari of Kaghan, 
Ficus cnricoidos. 

KUWAB KAMIN, Hind. Polygonum, sp. 

KUWATZEI, Hind. Adiantura, C. V. 

KUWKRA, a mole, culled in Koordiih, 
Mousha Kwera, or tho blind mouse, is tho 
Chargol of (ho Talmudists, or Garan of 
the Capo of Good Hope.— Residence 
m Koordistftn, Vol. i, p. 196. 

KUWU-WUL, see Kownul. 

KUWUK, Jav. Felis Icopardus, F, Java- 
nensis, Desm. 

KUWWAYTHAH, a mohurrum fnqeer. 

KUYA, see Hindoo. 

KUZA MISRI, Hind, Sugar-candy in a 
globular form, made in a * kuza,’ or earthen pot. 

KUZEEREH, Arab. Coriandrum sativum. 

KUZISTAN bounds Fars on the west. 

KUZZILBASH. Their native country, is 
tho neighbourhood of Tabriz, Meshid, Kerman 
and Shiraz, where tliey are Iiorsc-breeders, 
shepherds and cultivators. See Kazzilbaeh. 

KWAN, or Kouaij, the Cochin-China name 
for a string of about 600, “ cash,^’ the popular 
coin. Encli kouan makes 10 heaps, or “ tien,*’ 
each of 60 cash. The Spanish dollar aver- 
ages about 4 kouan ; in Upper Cochin-China 
being worth 3 to 4 kouan, and in Lower 
Cochin-China, 5 or 6 kouan. As a weight, 
500 kau or catti, of 1;} ounce each, make 1 
kouan. — Simmond^s Ijict. 

KWANG-TUNG-CHL A general account 
of Kwang'tung, is a Chinese work usually 
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stitched in 140 Chinese volumes: its officers 

are— 

, T$ung*tUf the governor-geueral. 

Fu-lal, tlie governor. 

Fan-lat^ the superintendent of finance. ‘jk 

Fic’talf the provincial judge. 

Chi-fut Chi^le^chou and ChiAe^iung •chi^ 
prefects. 

Tung^Chi^ sub, and Tung-pan^ deputy 
sub-prefects. 

Chi Chou and Chi Ilsieuy district magis- 
trates. 

Ching Le and Chau^ino, secretaries. 

Ghai Kwan^ superintendent of customs in 
Chinu, is the superintendent of the mari- 
time customs of Yuc. There is also a super- 
intendent of customs for Kwnng-tung, The 
prefect of Kwuug-ehou is the chief local 
authority of u territory ecpialling in extent 
the kingdom of Holland, and confaining a 
much larger population. His Yuraaii is the 
first court of appeal from fourteen others, 
each resembling in their power Jlritish courts 
of Meadow' 8 Desultory Notes^ p. 8. 

KWANG-YIN. This rock, with an exca- 
vation near its base, serves us a temple and 
dwelling for several priests of Fo. It is com- 
posed of one solid mass of grey marble, vising 
out of the margin of the river to a height 
exceeding six hundred feet. In a large rent 
near the base is a temple of two stories, 
ascended by flights of steps hewn out of the 
sides of the cavern . — Baron Macartney^s 
Embassy^ V ol. i, p. 28, 

KWAN 8AF SAFKI, Hind. Solanura 
nigrum . 

KWAN-SE is bounded on the north by 
llo-nau, and nn irregular chain of lofty 
mountmns on the soulli and east by Kwaii- 
tuug, on the west by Yuu-nan. Ils surface 
is estimated at eighty-seven thousand scpiare 
miles, and its population is between seven and 
eight millions. Kwy-liiig-foo, is its capital. 
This province contains eleven cities of the 
first class, twenty-five of the second class, and 
1 70 of the thin! class. 

KWAN-TUNG, or Yuc-tung, which signi- 
fies tlie “eastern breadth,” extends along the 
southern coast from the centre of tho gulf of 
Tonquin, nearly as far as the portion of the 
coast wliich is opposite tho island of Formosa. 

KWAN YING, the Chinese goddess of 
mercy. 

KWAR GANDAL, Hind. Aloe perfoliata. 

KWASSZE, Hus. Alum. 

KWE-HWA-CHING, a large mart in the 
Shan-se province of China, immediately beyond 
tho Great Wall, 400 miles north-west of 
Peking and 240 west of tho pass of Kalgan. 
See Kalghan. 

K WEI, CiiiNKSE. Rubruquis, speaking of 
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certain envoys of a Coreau nation whom be 
saw at the court of Karakoram, says : “ The 
principal envoy bad in his hand a tablet of 
polished ivory, about a cubit long by a palm 
broad, aud whenever he addressed the Khan or 
any other great personage be kept his eyes 
fixed on tliis tablet, looking neither right nor 
left, as if he read there what he had to say.“ 
Tho use of this tablet, called Kwei, was a 
very ancient Chinese etiquette. It is men- 
tioned ill Demailla’s versiou of the Chinese 
annuls in connexion with Yu, one of the most 
notable worthies of ancient China, who is said 
to have flourished b.c. 2286. — Eubruquis, p, 
290, quoted in Yule Cathay, Vol. i, p. 142. 

KWEI II WA, Chin. Olea fragrans. 

KWEI PE, or Kwei-pie, Chinese. Cassia 
lignea. Cassia bark. 

KVVEI-TSZE, Chin. Cassia buds. 

KWEREI, Hind. Berberis aristata. Kwei- 
chow id bounded on the north by Sze-chu-eii, 
on the south by Kwang-se and Yun-nan, ou 
the east by Hu-nan, and on the west by Sze- 
chu-eu. This province is estimated to embrace 
a surface of 64,500 square miles. — Sirr's 
China and the Chmese, Vol. i, p. 423. 

KWIKLAPOT, Hind. Cuscuta pcdicellata. 

KWISPRE, Hind.' Verbascum thapsus. 

KWON TIIEE, also Kwoii thoung, also 
Kwon bung, aud Hmo, Bukm, Areca catechu, 
Linn. 

KWUN, Burm. Areca catechu, Linn. 

KYA BIN, Malay. Terminalia chebula. 

KYABOCA wood, or Amboyna-wood, 
is imported from Singapoi*e. It appears to be 
the excrescence or burr of some large tree ; it 
is sawu oiriu slabs from 2 to 4 feet long, 4 to 
24 inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches tlnck ; it 
resemble.s the burr of tlio ycw-trcc, is toler- 
ably hard, aud full of small curls and knots, 
tile colour is from orange to chesuut-brown, 
and sornetimesr red-brown. It is a very orna- 
mental wood, aud is much esteemed in Chinn 
anti India, where it is made into small boxes 
an«l writing desks, and other ornamental 
works. The kyaboca is said by Prof. Rein- 
wardt, of Leyden, to be the burr of the 
Pterospermum indicum ; by others that of 
Pterooarpus draco. It is from the Moluccas, 
the island of Borneo, Amboyna, &c. The 
native name appears, from the specimen of 
Mr. Witson Saunders to he “ Scrioulcut,” the 
wood itself is of the same colour as the burr, 
or rather lighter, and in grain resembles 
plain mahogany. “ The root of the cocoa-nut 
tree, says Colonel Lloyd, is so similar when 
dry and seasoned, to the ‘ bird’s-eye* part of 
the wood here termed kyaboca, that no differ- 
ence, can be perceived ; the cocoa has a tortu- 
ous and silky fracture, almost like indui-ated 
asbestos.” The comparison of the palm wood 
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with the kjaboca, rendcrB the question nneer- 
tain, as amongst the multitudes of ordinary 
curly woody fibres, which one cannot account 
for in a palm there are a few places with soft 
friable matter much resembling it. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, a slab of kya« 
boca wood, imported ftom Singapore, was 
exhibited by J. Sanderson, Esq. A small por- 
tion was polished, and showed well the highly 
ornamental appearance of the timber in its 
marking. The specimen exhibited the very 
knotty character and curly fibres of the wood, 
from which pieces of even a foot square free 
from flaws, can rarely be obtained. The 
botanical name of the tree has not yet been 
determined with certainty, although this 
vnKied ornamental wood and anotlier, the 
Lingoa wood of commerce, are supposed to 
be the produce of the same tree, the Pteros- 
permura indicum. Of late years, its estima- 
tion seems to have decreased in Europe, but 
it is still much valued by the Chinese. It is 
brought from Ceram, Now Guinea and the 
Arru islands of the Moluccas. In Singa- 
pore it is sold by weight. 

The Lingoa wood is also known in com- 
merce as kyaboka wood, and very large slabs 
are obtainable from the lower part of tho tree 
by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
growths. They are thus sometimes ns largo 
as nine feet in diameter. It is vefy durable, 
takes a considerable polish, is very abundant 
and maj^ be had in any quantity. — A/. £. 
Juries' Meports o/1851 ; CoL G, A, Lloyd ; 
Holtz. 

KYAI-GYEE, Burm. Barringtonia spe- 
ciosa, B. angustifolia. 

KYAI-TIIA, Burm. Barringtonia acu- 
tnijgula, Goertn. ; B. macrostachya. ATenas- 
scrim tree, maximum girth 1^ to 2 cubits, 
maximum length 7 feet. Scarce, but found 
widely scattered on low marshy grounds in 
the provinces. When seasoned it sinks in 
water. The wood is excellent for planes, or 
for any other purpose, for which a straight 
grain, great toughness and strength are 
req u ired. — Captain Dance. 

KYAI-TIIA, Burm. A tree of maximum 
girth 4 cubits, maximum length 18 feet. 
Found abundant, but scattered up the Atta- 
ran, Gyne, and Thoungween rivers near 
Moulmeiu and near Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It fur- 
nishes a very compact hard timber, used for 
posts of houses, zyats, &c. The fibre is liable 
to start with repeated percussion, and the 
wood itself is subject to dry rot. This is 
called Itch wood, because the fruit, chips, or 
bark produce, when touched, an itching like 
that caused by cowhage. — Captain Dance. 

KYAI YEW, Burm. A tree of Amherst, 
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Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cu- 
bits, maximum length 22 feet Burner scarce 
but found all along the banks of rivers all 
over the provinces. When sei^oned it floats 
in water. Its wood is used by the Burmese 
to make charcoal, also sometimes for posts of 
small huts : but is brittle. — Captain Dance. 

KYA MOUK, Burm.? A kind of oak in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
4 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. Abund- 
ant but widely scattered all over the pro- 
vinces inland. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is an excellent tough wood, durable 
and sufticicntly light ; used for all purposes 
by the Burmese. Strongly recommended foi' 
helves, hammer hand 1 os, handspikes, staves 
of casks, aud many other purposes, but too 
widely scattered to bo easily obtained, unless 
a large quantity bo ordered which should 
repay a search in the forests : much used by 
Burmese as a pole for cavady baskets. — Cbp- 
lain Dance. 

KYAN, a small tribe in Arakan, whose 
language is affined to Burmese. 

KYAN, a powerful tribe of about 100,000 
souls, who occupy the country from the south 
of the kingdom of Brunai, swept away into the 
interior. They strongly resemble the Dyak. 
Mr. Dalton states that the Kyan, amongst 
whom he lived, amount to 270,000 souls aud 
that they were greatly addicted to head hunt- 
ing. or tho tribes of Borneo ditferiug from 
each other sufficiently to bo classed under 
separate titles, tho Kyan, ns tho most numer- 
ous aud powerful, fii*8t claim attention. Per- 
sonally, little is known of their divisions by 
tho English, though the Netherlands of India 
Government has been supplied by its officers 
with many particulars concerning those who 
inhabit the south and south-east of the island. 
This people, differing however in various 
customs, are found on the great rivers Ban- 
jar, Pasir and Coti, and probably on all the 
rivers of tho eastern coast. The Orang 
Tedoug are, most likely, a tribe of the great 
Kyan division of tho nations of the island. 
On the north and northern parts of the island, 
they are found iu the interior of the Bintulu, 
Barram, Rejang, and other great rivers, as 
far west as tho country of the Sarebas Dyak, 
but they only occupy the inland parts, at a 
great distance from the coast ; always having 
between it and them other tribes, and fre- 
quently Malayan states ; which latter have, 
by their intrigues, in a great measure pre- 
vented our acquiring that knowledge of them, 
which the settlement of Sarawak might 
otherwise have obtained. The Kyan of the 
rivers Banjar, Coti and Pasir, appear to have 
been always subject to the European or 
Malayan power, which held the mouths of 
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their respective streams. But the Kyun of 
the north-west have always been feared by 
tlie inhabitants of the Malayan towns of the 
coast ; and the chiefs of Hoya, Mochai Egan 
and Serekei, have always eagerly sought 
alliances with their barbarous but powerful 
neighbours ; and, on several occasions such 
as have quarrelled with them, have found to 
their cost, that they were implacable foes, 
several coast towns having been burnt by 
them to the ground. The populous town of 
Sarebas was one year attacked by them, iu 
conjunction' with their ally, Dattu Patingi 
Abdul Rahman, of Serekei, to whose assist- 
auco they are reported to have come, with 
ninety boats, undei* three of their rajahs or 
most powerful chiefs. In their Government 
they are said to resemble the sea Dyak, each 
village being under one chief, who is, how- 
ever, much more subservient to the authority 
of a higher ohief, than either the Sarebas or 
Sakarran Orang Kaya. The country is 
divided into little states, each of wliich con- 
tains many villages, tributary to that in which 
the rajah of the province, ns he is said to 
term himself, resides. The priticipal chief 
of this kind is the rajah Nipa, on the head 
waters of the great Kejang river, and ho is 
very much feared by the neighbouring tribes 
of Dyak, Milanowe, &c. lie is the ally of 
the chief of Serekei, who, thougfi a mahome- 
dnn, is not of the pure Malayan race, his 
mother having been a Kyari woman. The 
country of the Kyan is reported, by all who 
have visited it, to bo very populous ; much 
more so than any other parts of the island. 
In some parts of it, gold and diamonds arc 
found. On the Banjar river the people are 
said to wash the earth for these precious 
commodities as do the Dyak of Suntang, in 
the interior of the western branch of the 
Batang Lupar river. 

The houses of the Kyans are built, like 
those of the Sea Dyaks, in one long terrace, 
with the verandah fronting its whole length. 
They are said to be formed of the most sub- 
stantial materials, the posts being always of 
the very hardest wood, and the roof of planks 
of the same material. In the south of Borneo 
where there are tribes who live only to deso- 
late each other, all the villages are said to 
he surrounded by a high and strong pagar, 
but the low country of the south of Borneo 
has its effect upon the customs of the people 
as there are no paths in that flat and swampy 
part of the island, as in that of the country 
of the Kyans of the north ; and all commu- 
nication between the tribes of the Banjar 
river, even fai* inland, is caiTied on by boats. 

The Kyan tribes of the north are not en- 
gaged iu incessant conflicts with each other, 
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nor do they seem to have any foreign enemies 
whom they dread. They are the hereditaiy 
foes of the Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakarran, 
than whom they are more powerful, although 
the report merely of two or three muskets 
which tlicy possessed, sufficed to beat the 
Kyans, of whom, in reality they have great 
dread. They are allowed by all their ene- 
mies, and others who have known them, to 
possess iu a much higher degree personal 
courage, than any of the other tribes inha- 
biting the island. Their bodies are beauti- 
fully tattooed, of a blue colour in various 
patterns ; but images of the sun, moon and 
stars are amongst the most frequent. 

It is reported that some of the tribes on 
the Barram and Bintulu rivers do not taftoo 
the persons of the males, and that the prac- 
tice is there confined to the women, who 
thus discolour their arms and legs only. The 
Kenawit Dyaks, whose country borders that 
of the Kyans, also practice tatooing, as do 
the Orang Tatow, who live near the Bin- 
tulu river, and more towards the coast than 
the Kyans. These people also call them- 
selves J)yaks, but tho races appear to be so 
easily trace<l through the Tutows, the Kena- 
witsand other tribes, to the Dyaks of Sarebas 
aud Sakarran, that there is no doubt that one 
coniprohensivo term, whether it bo Dyak or 
Kyan, is applicable to all their divisions ; and 
the whole of tho inhabitants of the island 
are certainly of tho same race. r 

The Dutch authors always speak of tho 
Kyans of south Borneo, as tho “ Dyak Kyan,” 
including all tho infi<lcl natives of the island 
under tho former term, and using the names 
of divisions and tribes as specific names of 
this generic appellation. In dress and person, 
tho Kyans very much resemble the Dyaks ; 
the women wearing the small hedaug, aud the 
men the chawat ; this latter is said to be 
uniformly of greater length and width than 
those used by the Dyaks, and to be frequent- 
ly made of European cloth, though the 
women are expert in the manufacture of 
coarse kinds, both from cotton, and, it is said, 
also, from the fibres of the pine-apple leaves 
which are abundant in this country. The 
dress of the Kyan women of the Bintulu 
river, is reported to consist of two clotlis, a 
little longer than the bedang, which are tied 
on opposite sides of the person, the one 
covering lapping over the other ; but their 
dresses from the Bejang are made like the 
bedang. The jacket of the Kyan women is 
not loose, like that of the Dyaks, but fits 
closely to the person, and is longer than the 
cotton ones of the hill tribes : it is also 
frequently made of the pineapple fibre. In 
war, the dress of the men di&rs much from 
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the DyaKs df other denominations. The be aborn 27(\000 in niiiiiher,,ahd if we may 
jaicketa they wear on these occasions are judge f]rom the tribes of the wes(» this number 

made ief the skins of beasts ; those of the is not likely to be an exaggmtion» but the 

panther and the bear are the most es- contiaiy. Notwithstanding mis comparatlrely 

teemed, but those of goats and dogs are large population, Mr. Dalton informs ua that 

sometimes substituted in a Bcai*city of the head-hunting is practised to a frightful extent^ 
others. The broad part of the skin forms and that desolating wars are constantly carried 
the back part of the jacket, the edges of on for the purpose of obtaining these gbastljr 
which are bound with wide strips of red trophies. The manners of the young females 
cloth. Bunches of feathers of the rhinoceros resemblo thoso of the sea Dyak ; but, adultery 
hornbill, which seems to be the war-bird of after marriage is punished by doath to the 
all their tribes, depend from little strings of roan, who, under whatever circumstances the 
beads, fastened to the skin, and dangle in the criminal action takes place, is always con- 
breeze as they move about. Their head-dresses sideredthe guilty and responsible party con- 
in war are also peculiar to those people, cerned. On the death of a person, it is said 
and unknown to tho other inhabitants of the that a head Vust be procured previous to his 
isfand : they are of various descriptions, but burial. And though bloody and ferocious 
the favourite ones are caps made in the tastes lead to thoir wars, they arc not, as they 
fashion of a man’s face caricatured, in those have been hastily stigmatised, cannibals ; nor 
which represent the faces of animals. The docs any race, which, like tho Batta of 
weapons of the men are tho sumpitan or Sumatra, practise tho horrid custom of feeding 
blow-pipe : this is a long tube of hard wood, on tho bodies of their own species, exist on 
through which sm.aU poisoned arrows, or tho island.— /owrw. Indian Archip, 
darts, having on their end a piece of pith, or KYANAN, Burn. On the low lands near 
some other light substance adapted to tho the sea-coast of Tenassorim, there grows a 
size of the bore of tho tube, arc blown with largo tree, of which canoes are occasionally 
great force und accuracy of aim. Thesumpit- made, that is much used for sandals, house 
an has, at its farthest end, an iron sight by posts, musket stocks, and spoar handles. The 
which they regulate their aim. It is also at wood is red ; but turns black on being 
this end furnished with a largo doublo-bladcd anointed with petroleum. The tree has pinnate 
spear. Both the sight and tho spear are leaves, with two pairs of oval leathery leaflets, 
nicely, bound on with rattans, which arc and is a leguminous tree. — Dr, Mason \ Cap^ 
woven carer them. The dart used is poisoned tain Dance ; Cnl, Cat, Ex. 1 862. 
with the ipoh, which is tho same as tho upas KY-A-NI, Buim. Copper, 

and chetik of Java, described by Dr, Hors- K YAN-PHO, Burm. A tree of Moulmein ; 

field ; tho darts, which are very thin and a strong wood, good for building purposes.—^ 
about ten inches in length, are pointed with Cal, Cat. Ex, 1 862. 

the sharp teeth of fish, neatly bound on to KYAR, a naddi near Boeltriagunge in 

them. A Meri man, who was very expert Aziragurh. 

with the sumpitan, at the distance of from KYARI, Hind. A bed in a garden, or 
fifteen to twenty yards, could readily transfix plot in a field ; also a shallow pan for ovaporat- 
a bird of the size of a starling with one of the ing salt, 
little darts. The whole distance to which llic KYATPEN, seo Ruby Mines, 
arrow can be blown with any thing like KY-AU or Kyo, and the Khy-cng, accord- 
effect, is sixty yards ; and at that distance, ing to Mr. Logan, appear to bo similar to the 
they would probably not pierce the skin. Ku-ini. They l)ave numerous common words, 
The sumpit-an varies in length, being from and each has words common to Khumi and 
seven to ten feet. It is used also by the Mui Burman, or to Burman only. All the ancient 
people, the Benkatan and the Tatow, and by or pre-Burraan dialects of Arakan, from tho 
all the tribes of tho east coast. The Idaan or Khy-eng to tho Kuki, retain one of the 
Meroot, are said by Forest, also to possess characteristics of tlic Mon-Kambojau alliance 
it. Mr. Low saw specimens from the river and of Tibetan, tho use of definite prefixes 
Essiquibo, in south America, which resembled ha, a, ma, &c. While tho adjacent bighland- 
those of the Dyak in appearance and size, but ers have a Tartar-Iiko physiognomy, the 
were without the sight and the spear at the Kyau, in features, dross and appearance, can 
end. The Kyan must be very numerous ; the scarcely bo distinguished from the lower class 
tribes on the Coti river were reported to of the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. They 
Mr. Dalton, who resided for the purposes of are dark with large features, while the Kumi 
trade for fifteen months in the years 1826 to arc fair with small features.— Jfajon. 

1826 at the D^ak (Kyan) town of Tongarron, KYAU THOO, Dipterocarpus, specie t. 
above the Bagis settlement of Semerindem, to K Y'A V£>K1IET, Borm. Coral, 
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KYAY-TSAY-BAyOUN, Borm. A 
Tavoy wood, useful for common carpentir. 

KYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHY-AY, Bubm. 
In Tavoy, a heavy, compact, dark wood j 
suitable for gun-stocks. 

KYA-ZOO, Buum. In Amherst, a very 
heavy wood, like Saul, also a tree of Moul- 
mcin, used for building material. — CaL CaL 
Ex. 1862. 

KYBURTO. Amongst the hiudoos of 
Bengal, the.Gaoli arc the most numerous, after 
them, the brahmin aiul knist races, are the 
Bngdi, an aboriginal people, and a class of 
cultivators called Kyburto. 

KYCHEE-WAKRA, the countiy inhabit- 
ed by the Kychco RnjpuH — Malcolms 
Cenlral India^ Vol. i, p. 470. 

KYDIA, a genus of plants occurring in 
Southern Asia. Several of tho family it be- 
longs to, abound in mucilage, and us a 
Guazuraa is employed in South America in 
clarifying sugar, so a Kydia is in India. Dr. 
Wight in Icoucs, givo.s Kydia calycina, fra- 
ierna, pulverulenta and Roxburghiana. The 
Kydia genus of plants occurs especially in the 
Pegu and Touughoo distiicts. The small 
eaplings are used, from tludr great strength 
and elasticity, by tho natives, for making 
banghy sticks, but it is large enough to atford 
timber of three or four feet girth. Its wood 
Is white-coloured, and adapted to every pur- 
pose of house-building, — Boj^hurgh^ McCld- 
landt Voigt, 

KYDIA AXILLARIS, T/iw., a middle- 
sized tree near Badullu in Ceylon, growing 
at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 

KYDIA CALYXINA, Eoxb.; Corr, 

Kydia fraterna Hoxb. 

Bo-ke-mai-za, Buum. | Putta-palow, Kaaiaon. 
Pandiki, Tkl. j Pula, Pulli, l*ola, I’uli, 

Foiari, ,i I 1*anjab. 

This is a middle-sized tree, about 20 feet 
high and 2 feet in girth, pretty common along 
tho western ghauts, in the valleys of the 
Circar mountains, in Mysore, ami on the slopes 
of tho Niligiris, and plentiful throughout the 
Pegu forests, more especially iu the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, in Kuinaon and Gurhwal 
and in many parts of the Siwalik tract up to 
8,000 feet. The bark is mucilaginous and is 
employed in northern India to clarify sugar. 
Tho small saplings are used, from their great 
strength and elasticity, by tho natives, 
for making banghy sticks, hut it is large 
enough t(t afford timber of three or four 
feet girth. Its wood is white-coloured and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building, 
charcoal and fuel, and being light and elastic 
is made into oars, and used on tho rafts floated 
down tho Ganges. This treo grows rapidly 
in tho outer valley.^i, but i.s not common west 


of the Sutlej,*— JKoa?A FI, Ind,, iii, 188 
Captain Drury* s Useful Flanls ; Madras 
Ilort. Gard, Cat, j Dr, McClelland j Dr, 
J. If. Stewart, p, 25 ; Messrs, Thomson ; 
Jamesons Powell ; Voigt. 

KYDIA FRATERNA, Boxb,, or Kydia 
calycina, JB. W'. A small treo of the circars, 
Roxh. FI, India, 

KYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancorc, a 
woo<l of an ash colour, specific gravity 
0*972. Used for carts aud huildinga, — Cot. 
Frith, 

KYEE, Ijurm., of Moulmein, Cassia su- 
mntrana. 

KYEE THA, Burm, Tho name accord- 
ing to Dr. Mason, of Syndesmus Tavoyana ; 
and also called Kyay Mishoung. But tio- 
cording to Dr. McClelland it is Burringtouia 
acutanguln. This tree is of maximum length 
10 or 12 feet, it is very scarce iu Moulmein, 
but suificicntly abundant at Tavoy. 

KY-EING-NEE, or Ky-eing-ni, BuK 3 f. 
Calamus dVaco, Willde. 

KY^EING-TA-BOUNG, Burm. Calamus. 

KYEM, UiNi). ? Maiir. ? In Nagpore, a 
light coloured wood inferior to teak iu 
strength, and greedily eaten by wbitc-ants. 
Its length is from !(> to 28 feet and girtli 
from 4 to ,3 feet. It sells at 5 annas the 
cubic foot and it would answer for rafters, — 
Captain Sanhey. 

KYEN, sec Karen, 

KYEN-YX, Burm. In Tavoy, v kind of 
teak. 

KYERE, II INI). Euphorbia birta or E. 
thymi folia. 

K VET-BET- Y" A, Burm. Bojhmeria in- 
tcrnipta, IVilldc. 

KY ET Moriv, Burm. Celosia cristata, 
TAnn, ; Roxh. Cock’s-comb, a moderate-sized 
tree, found wild iu most j)arts of the Burmese 
country. The fruit, is sour, red, aud tho 
colour ot a eock’s-comh, and has similar cor- 
rugations on tho skin. It hangs in grape-like 
clusters. — Malcolm, \\y p. 181. 

Iv I E I 1 E r, Burm. Ouo of the Coffeacese. 

KY E T- 1 IIA-IIEX, Burm. Autidesma 
paniculatn, Roxh. \ McClelland. 

KY'ET THWON NEE, Burm. Allium 
a.3caloniciira. 

KY ET TIIWON-NI, Bur.\i. Allium cepa, 
Linn. 

KYXT THWON niYU, Burm. Allium 

sativum, Linn. 

KY"ET TSUT SHI, Burm. Castor oil. 

KY ET YET, Burm. Celosia $p. Princes* 
feather. 

KY’^ET Y^UNG, Burm. One of Uie Cin- 
chonacem. 

KYE YO THOO, Burm. A tree ; very 
abundant at Mergui, not procurable at MoaL 
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meio, but fouud iblaud up the rivers all 
over the provinces; maximum girth 2^ cubits, 
and maximum length 15 feet. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It has an uncommonly 
sraooth'grained, tough, close, yet not heavy 
wood. Durable and with but one fault, — the 
smallness of its girth, — which unfits it for 
gun-carriages. It is strongly recommended 
for helves and handles of tools of all sorts, 
also for handspikes and for spokes. This 
wood, on careful examination, appears to he 
identical with Trincomalle<^ wood, though this 
cannot be positively stated till tlio flowers of 
the tree can be procured. — Captain Dance, 

KY-KAYA, is supposed by Dr Carey, to 
be a king of Persia, the Ky-vansa preceding 
DfA‘ius. The epithet Ky not unfroquently 
occurs in hindoo traditional couplets. One 
is connected with the ancient ruins of Abhaner 
in Jeipoor, rccor<ling the iinirriiige of one of 
its princes with a daughter of Ky Catiih. Tu 
heti Ky Carah ca, uam Permala lio, &u., * Tliou 
art the daughter of Ky Camh : thy name is 
Fairy Garlaiid.’ Ky was the epithet of ono 
of tlio Persian dynasties. Qu. Oam-baksh, 
the Camljyses of ihc Cxreeks ? 

KYL, Kasiim. Ibex. 

KYIjAS. The finest specimens of hrali- 
manical caves, properly so called, are at Kllora 
and Eleplianta, thougli some good ones exist 
also on the island of Salsetto and at^Ialiahali- 
pnr. In form, many of tfieni are copies of, 
and a go^d deal resemble, the hudilhist vihara. 
IJnt they have not been appropriated from the 
huddhiftts, as tliuarrungcmetitof the pillars and 
position of the fanctnary are dilferent. They 
aro never surrounded by cells us all vihara 
are, and their walls aro invariably covered or 
meant to h(3 covered with sculi)turc, while 
the vihara arc almost as invarial)ly decorated 
by painters, except the sanctuary. The sub- 
jects of the sculpture of course always set the 
question at rest. 

Another class of eaves consists of rock -cut 
models of structural hralimanical temjdcs. To 
thischiss belong the fiir famed Kylas atEllora, 
the Sivitc temple at Doomnar, and tliO liuth 
at Mahahalipur. This last is cut out of isolat- 
ed blocks of granite, hut the rest shniid in pits. 

The Indra Suhha group at Ellora should 
perhaps form anotiicr class, hut whetlier they 
are hrahraauical or jaina is undecided. 

KYLAS, the heaven of Siva. He is usual- 
ly represented with his bride, the mysterious 
Durga, by his side-— and broods upon his 
endless task of world-destroying. See Kailas. 

KYLLINGIA MONOCEPH ALA. One- 
headed Killingia, eomraon at Ajmere in low 
grounds. The root is sweet-scented, used 
and named as zedoary ; “ nirbishoe.” — Genl, 
Med, Top,fp, 174. 


KYOtrKO. 

KYNDLI, Malxal., Cait. A wdod called 
in Tamil Bellerom. 

KYMORE. The whole of the Kymore 
range in Shahabad is described as of mountain 
limestone which also shows itself in tlm vall^ 
of the river Soue as far at least as ifungCysui* 
peak in Mirzapur, and it crops up at Rhotaa 
forming a sloping base to the precipitous 
sandstone rock. Below the mountain lime- 
stone is one of a bluish grey colour mixed with 
occasional crystals of calc-spar, this, like tho 
Kurnool stone, is admirably suited for litho- 
graphy. Below the latter, in Kymore, is a 
limestone of a hard tenneious almost indostruo- 
tihlc composition admirably suited for building. 

Mr. U. Bingham adds the following remarks 
on tho sandstones of the Kymore range, which 
have a liigli commercial value at Chunar and 
Mirzapur, being used as flagstones, and for 
ornamental ])urposes. Tho stones at those 
places owe their advantages to tho proximity 
of llio Gauges, wliich uilords an easy river 
carriage ; oilier wise they aro tho worst and 
most destructihlo description of stone in tho 
range. The millstones of Chy nopore, Sasseram 
and Tilowtlioo (perhaps also Akbarpore), 
are famous, hut must always bo dear in a dis- 
i tant market for want of river carriage, Tho 
Sono causeway and the Koylwan railway 
bridge arc built of the dense sandstone of 
Sasseram ; little quantities are found in tho 
higher portions of tlie range towards llohtas. 
The host stone, while easily workable, ia 
almost as hard as granite, and may be had of 
any colour, white, crystalline, blue, grey, and 
all sluules to a dark-red. Flexible sandstone 
is found at Ulwar, tTIieiid and Juhhulpore. 

At the Punjab exhibition held at Lahore, 
there was a good collection of building materi- 
als from Sahi Balahgarh, in tho Delhi district, 
incliuling tlic red, the spotted, and tho light 
coloured saiuistonc, so much used in tho largo 
buildings of Hindustan ; and from tho same 
place are polisiicd hIo<*ks of white ma^le, and 
of a pretty dappled gray marble called Wurnaul 
marble, wliicli last was exhibited from the 
Uissar district. 

KYN-DWAYN, see India. 

KYON, Beng. Diospyros tomciitoso, Boxb, 

KYOO, Burivi. Aruiido. 

KYOON-BOE, Burn. Gmclina arboroa. 

KYOON NALIN, Promna pyramidata,in 

KYOU, Beng. Diospyros tomentosa. 

KY-OUK-KY-EN, Buum. Alum. 

KYOUK PIIA YUNG, Burm. Benincasa 

cerifern, .Saw, white gourd, white pumpkin. 

KYOUK-PWEN, Burm. Edible sea-weed. 
Ploearia Candida. 

KY-OUK-SU, Burm. Anchor. 

KYOUN-DOUK, Burm. Bignonia,5peciea. 
KYOUNG, Burnt. A buddhist mouastery. 
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kyungunoe, 

KYOUNG THA, Bubm. CalosantheB K YUB, Hind., of Kangra, Holarrhena 

iodica, Bl, antidysenterica, Wall. 

K YPOO, Singh; Ad agtringent extract KYVAN NAB, also Eywen nar, Malbal. 
made in CoyJon resembling catechu.— Fibre of Isora corylifolia, 
moniTs Diet, KYWAI-THA-BY.®:, Bckm, Acmena 

KYBOB, Hind, Nymphaea pubescens, loptantha, Wight. 

KYU-BIN, Bubm. Tcrminalia chebula. KYWON, Burm. Tectona grandis, Linn. 
KYUNBOE. ? Burm. Gmelina arborca, KY-WON-PHO, Burm, Gm^lina arborea, 
Boxb . ; Cor. PI. Roxh , ; Cor. PI, 

KYUN-DUNG, see India. KYYAR-CHEMBER, Ar. Cathartocarpus 

KYUNGUNGE, a river near Bhundara in fistula, Pkrs. 

Nagporo, 
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Lf is tlio twelfth letter in the English 
alphabet, and is usually denominated a semi* 
vowel or a liquid. lu tho English language 
it has only one sound as in like^ canal, but in 
other languages is found interchangeable with 
r, n, m, d, t, u and z. Letters with the sound of 
I ave in use in all the written tongues of the East 
Indies : but in tho Vedas and in the Marathi 
and other languages of the south of British 
India, I has a rather harsher sound, and in 
some parts of tho Tamil country, medial / has 
tho sound of cerebral r, and that of a cerebral / 
when final. In other parts of tho Tamil region, I 
has tho sound of Ir, and in others again of zh, 
so that pailam fruit is also pronounced pazhXm. 
L and zh are therefore frequently confounded. 
Tho languages of Soutliern India have a 
sound correctly expressed by zh, but taken 
by tho untutored car to bo /, and written I oven 
by scholars ; thus Tamil is properly Tamizh ; 
Tuluva is Tuz-huva. In non Aryan speech I 
sometimes takes the place of zh, sy, s, and j 
or other sibilant. L is used in China in tho 
place or the letter r. L does not exist in 
Zend. In New Zealand, r is substituted 
for 1. — Rev. W. Farrar^s Lectures on 
families of speech, London, 1870; Dr. 
IV. IV. Hunter ; Wilson's Glossary. 

LA, Tibetan. A pass. 

LA, or Laa, Port. Wool. 

LA, CniN. Wax. 

LAB, Hind. Nursery beds for raising 
poppy, tobacco, or rice. 

LABAIK, Arab. May it please you, or 
give your commands, the term from which tho 
Labbay race of tho south of India derive their 
narao. 

LABAK, Malay. Radish. 

LABAN of Java, a yellowish hard wood, 
employed for tho handles of axes and various 
utensils. 

LABBAT-UT-TUARIKII, a history of 
Asia, by Kasvini. 

LABBAY, tall, well-made, robust men, 
inclined to be obeso, with a light brownish 
yellow colour. Their arms and lower limbs 
aro large, their cranium is singularly small. 
Their eyes are slightly oblique, and not 
wanting in expression, ch^k bones prominent, 
lower jaw large and heavy, beard usually spare. 
They wear tho loongi or piece-cloth, wrapped 
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around tlieir waist and limbs. They are 
mahomedans, and except pork cat the usual 
kinds of animal food. Their chief locality is 
on tho eastern coast of tho southern part of tho 
peninsula of India, between Fulicat and Nega* 
patam, but chiefiy at Nagore whero is the 
shriuo of Kndir Wali. They are extensive 
merchants and traders, are engaged in every 
branch of foreign and inland trade on the 
south-eastern sideof India, and aro exceedingly 
industrious and enterprizing. Tho hide and 
horn trade is almost monopolized by them 
Their ‘Origin is obscure, but tho commonly- 
received opinion is that tlioy are tho offspring 
of Arab fathers with Tamil mothers. Their 
language is Tamil. — Fro. Mad. Govt., 1867, 
p. 3. See India, Mahomedan. 

LA BEIIMEN, Bombay. Tho dried roots 
of two varieties of a composite plant, chiefly 
obtained from Kabul. Used by the natives 
as a tonic in debility, in doses of 4 drachms ; 
also in impotence as a deobstruent. Prioo 
eight annas per lb. Not at present used in 
European medicine, but was formerly em- 
ployed as an aromatic stimulant.— CaL Ex, 
1862 . 

LABER, Hind. Desmodium tilimfolium. 

LABERA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LABHA, SCO Brahrnadica. 

LAB HAN, Hind. Populus cuphratica. 
Euphrates poplar. 

LAB-I-ABI, Hind. A kind of silk of 
Bokhara. 

LABIATiE, a name given by Jussieu to 
an ordcrof plants, called by Lindley,Lamiaccse. 

LABLAB, Ar. Iledera helix. Tho Ivy. 

LABLAB CULTRATUM,/)C.; W.S^A. 

Lablab lignoBUS, Graham ; I DolichoM cultratuB, Thun, 

Wail, I DolichoH lignoHUB, Roxb. 

Panch’shim, Bkno. | Telia cliikur*kai, Tel. 

Dr. Roxburgh mentions six varieties of this 
very useful plant. It is cultivated in tho 
cold season all over India, in gardens and 
about native houses, forming cool arbours and 
furnishing an excellent pulso for curries, and 
tho pods of tho plant used as vegetable.— 
Roxb., iii, 307 ; Voigt. 

LABLAB LEUCOCARPUS, 8avi., and 
L. lignosus. Wall., also Lablab nnnkinicus, 
Savi., syn of Lablab vulgaris, Savi. 



I/ABElbiE. 

LABLAB LIGNOSUS, Oraham ; fVall. 
Syn. of Lablab cnltratus, DC,- 
LABLAB VULGABE, Savi, DC. 

lAblab-nankinicuB, Savi. DolichoH bengalettsis, /ac^. 

do. lignosua, Wall. do. purpureua, Jacg. 

do. leucocarpnB, Savi. do. tetraapernium, 

Dolichoa lablab, Linn. Willdc. 

do. spicatua, iftfn. do. cuapidatua, Ora- 

do. albua, Irour. ham\ Wall. 

Bun-shim, Bicng. [Wall, Sini>. 

Bullar, black seeded, Bom. Segapu mucho, Tam. 
Wal-papri, „ Alutcho, 

l»ai, Burm. Averay kai, „ 

Pion-tau, Chin. Tattapyre, 

Scm ko phalle, Duk. Segapu averai kai, „ 

I-iblab, Egypt. Atiumulu, Tel. 

Lobi, Pkhh. Anapa chikkud II kaya, „ 

Wild variety. 

Adavi chikkud u kaya, Tkl. 

Red variety. 

Ycrra chikkudu kaya, Tbl. 

A common plant iu the he(l<'cs in many parts 
of India, whence it has truvelled into the tropi- 
cal parts of America It is a smooth perennial 
with sliowy white or purple flowers, and larj^e 
horizontal pods, containing from three to four 
hoods. It has a heavy disagreoahle bug-like 
smell, prefers a rich black soil that cannot be 
flooded by rains, and produces a coarse but 
wJiole&onie pulse, much eaten by the lower 
classes iu India. Thi.s beau is sown in the rteld.s 
like ail others in rows, and is eaten hotli boiled 
or put into curries, when young, tlie legume is 
entcu pod and all, when iull-giown the seeds 
only arc used. It is about five inches long and 
has got its names from the reddish colour of its 
edges. Burmese and Karens grow several 
varieties of one or two species of lablab, 
which occupy the place of kidney or French 
beans in Europe. Commonly cultivated iu 
gardens, of easy growth, a pandat is required 
for its support. Its composition, in 1(X) parts, 
is as under 

Moisture . .. lOsl Moisture.. .. 12 02 

■Nitrogenous matter . 24 .S5 NllfOBciums raatU-r 22 45 
Starchy matter ..00 81 Starchy matter .. 00 52 

Fatty or oily matter . 0 81 Fatty or oily matter .. o 15 

Mineral constituents, asli 3 02 Mineral constituents, ash 2 80 

— Roxburgh ; Voigt ; Eng. Vgc. ; Riddell ; 
Ainslie^ p- 244 ; Mason ; Jaffreg ; Cat. 
Sx. 1862. 

LABN, Arab, Milk. 

LABO AMBON, Malay. Cuciirbita lagc- 
naria, Lifin. The calabash. 

liABO-FllANGT, Malay. Cucumis mclo, 
Linn.j IV. ^ A.^ Roxb. 

LABOUNG, see Maha radza wciig or 
Rndza weng. 

LABRll3.fE, a family of fi.shes. 

First Group . — Labrina. 

9 Labrus, 1 Tautogii, 2 Acautbolabrus, 

13 Crenilabrua, 1 Malacopterua, 3 Ccntrolabrus. 

1 Lachnolaiuiaa, 4 Cteuolabrus, 

Second Chocropiua. 

Qcn. 8 Chocrops. 

. 


LAB0AN. ' 

Third Groiijj.— Julidina. 

2 XiphochiluB. 1 Dujrm»rla, 68 Flttyglotiiifl. 

2 Semioossypbus, 3 Cirrhilabros, 8 L^ptmalia, 

3 Troehocopus, 1 Doratonotns, 2 Eseuaojulls, 

1 Dcoodon, 21 CheiiinDB, 26 Kavaottla, 

2 Pteragogm, 1 Pseudochdliaus, 27 .TuIIb, 

IK Cossyphui, 1 Epibului, 6 OomphesOB, 

1 ClepticuK, 10 Anampses, 1 CheHio, 

14 Labrlclitliys, 4 HemlgymnuB, 23 Ooria, 

4 Lubruiae 8 , 8 StethoJuliB. 2Cymoltttefl. 

Fourth GroM/i.—Pseudodaciua. 

Gen. Paeudodax. 

Fifth G/om/).— S carina. 

Geti. 

11 Scarus, Callyodontichthya, 

2 Scarichthys, 64 Pseudoscarus. 

0 Gaily odon, 

Sixth Group. — Odacina. 

6 Odox, I 1 Olisthcrops, 

1 Garidodax, [ 1 Siphonogiiathus. 

Sco Air bladder, Isinglass. 

LAB HUS SQUETEAGUE, see Air blad- 
der, Isinglass. 

LABU AMBON, Malay. Calabash. Cu- 
enrbita lageuuiia. 

LABUAN, an island about 10 miles long 
and from 2 to 5 broad, ceded to the Britisli 
Government in 1846. It has the harbour of 
Victoria on its south. The island is on the 
N. W. const of Borneo, and is in shape, a 
sort of triangle, of which the longest side, 
running about N. E. and S* W., is 11 or 12 
miles iu length and approaches a straight line. 
The coast line is, for the most part, flat and 
sandy, although in ono or two places, low 
cliffs abut upon the sea and at about the 
coiitro a sloping cliff, 100 feet high or more, 
leads out to a long sunken ridge of rocks, 
terminated by a rocky islet named Lyang 
hyangan. At this point, deep water may be 
found up to the beach ; but elsewhere shoals 
anti coral reefs extend to a great distance 
from the lainl. The southern side of about 
6 or 7 miles in extent from E. to \V., is 
indented by a broad bay having for the most 
part very shoal water, from the bottom of 
whicli a considerable stream, the China river, 
pursuing a very tortuous course through 
nnmgro VO swamps, but in a general N. and S. 
tlireetion, divides the island for about two- 
thirds of its length into two nearly equal 
parts. Victoria harbour may be considered n 
part of this bay, for it is probable, though 
not certain, that the mangrove swamp at its 
head is continuous or nearly so with that 
bordering tlie China river, so as to separate 
the range of low hills ou the west of the 
harbour from the rest of the island. From 
tlic opposite sides of this bay two ridges of 
hills, probably nowhere moi*e than 200 feet 
in height, converge towards the head of the 
China river, the most elevated parts probably 
occupying about the central lines of the two 
divisions and forming the waler-shcd betWeea 
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tbe central mangroTe awarapsaud the ravines 
of the eastern and western shores. Besides 
the main central drainage of tlie China river, 
there are upon this coast several minor creeks, 
dignified by the name of rivers, which pene- 
trate but a short distance into the jungle. 

The dependant islets of Labuun, with the 
one exception just mentioned, all lie to the 
south, and proceeding from \V. to E. tire as 
follows -Pulo Kuraman, (jonsisting of a long 
low ridge and a good deal of sandy beach, 
is about miles in length and is situated a 
little to the S W. of Tanjong Kinrnsain, the 
west point of Labuan. Eastward of it is Pulo 
Buroug, opposite the mouth of the China 
river, a round mass of limestone rock about 
50* or 60 feet high. • OlF Tanjong Raiichn 
Rancha, to the west of Victoria harbour, is 
Pnlo Belulang, a small limestone rock, and 
south of it is Pulo Enoo, a small liill siir> 
rounded by extensive sandy tideway. On 
the east of the harbour entrance lies Pulo 
Kulin Pappan, a small ridgo with sandy beach 
on each side, and connected by a line of rocks, 
for the most part sunken, with Pulo Daat, 
which is the largest of the islands, being 4 or 
5 miles in circumference, and containing 
several hills 80 or 90 feet high. Still east- 
ward and in tbe mouth of the Kaleas river, 
passing over nn island named Lubungan, is 
Pulo Malau Kassam, which by some mistake 
in the naming of tlio early charts was coded 
without 4hc intervening island. All these 
islands are nearly in a straight line. To the 
southward of Kuraman are Oosookan Kichil 
and Oosookan Besar, rocky islets with a little 
flat sandy plain and surrounded by very foul 
and dangerous ground. 

The eastern side of the island forma also a 
shallow bay almost filled with coral reefs and 
sand banks, and partially fringed with man- 
groves. Towards the north another smaller 
river, the Gangarak, drains a considerable 
extent of couutiy, chiefly swampy, producing 
a luxuriant vegetation of various palms and 
mangroves, and the greater part of it hardly 
elevated above the level of the sea. Its sources 
are, for the most part, to the southward of 
its debouchment, though one small branch 
runs in a northerly direction, and they are 
divided from those of the China river by the 
united nortlieru extremities of the two ridges 
before mentioned, which are here, for the 
most part, very low. 

The measures of which the whole island is 
composed are alternating clays and sandstones, 
with all the intermediate modifleations usually 
found in an English coal field, but having 
throughout the appearance of having been 
exposed to much less pressure and condensa- i 
tiou. Coal occurs in several places, and the I 
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veins appear to be associated iA groups. In 
one place five, in another three veitiS (one 
I very, small) are distributed in a very small 
space of ground, and in each cas^ the oou- 
taining group of clays is placed between two 
very Uiick beds of sandstone. The clays ard 
usually very slightly laminated, excepting 
where they are alternated with sandstone in 
excessively thin beds, a formation rather 
common. They are also much less carbona- 
ceous in general than the corresponding 
members of the Welsh and north of England 
coal fields, but to tliiB there are some excep- 
tions. One bed of blue shale, apparently of 
cohsidernblo thick ness, yields in several places 
small springs of dark eolonred but tolerably 
pure petroleum. This be<l is in perpendicular 
depth some 400 or oOO yards below the prin- 
cipal coal seam. No regular beds or veins 
of ironstone have been detected, though the 
clays fro((nently contain nodules of argillace- 
ous iron ore, sometimes in neai ly continuous 
courses. These nodules are often septarian, 
aud are filled with crystallized but very friable 
carbonate of lime. Small masses of arsenical 
pyrites arc also sometimes enclosed in them, 
as well as in the clays themselves. These 
nodules when exposed to the air, appear in 
the course of a gi eat length of time, to be- 
come converted Into a red oxide of iron of 
various degrees of hardness, from a powdery 
yellow soft substance, to a dense dull purple 
cavernous stono of vitrified appearance, capa- 
ble pf striking fire with steel and closely 
resembling the laterite of Singapore. The 
whole surface soil of the island and the beds 
of most of the streams are more or less 
covered with scattered masses of this sub- 
stance. It is also found on the main land, 
and is the ore from which the ICadyan and 
Moorat, native tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Bninc, manufacture their iron. 

[ The coal is of very good fpiality, hard, 
dense and with a fracture inclining to con- 
choidal, and is roraarkablo for having dispersed 
through its substance musses of imperfect 
amber, sometimes light yellow and very trans- 
parent, sometimes approaching to black and 
in a semi-carbonized state, but always ex- 
tremely friable and brittle ; when burnt it 
dilFuses the fragrant smell of recent resin, 
and is in a sufficiently perfect state to be 
collected by the workmen aud used with fresh 
dammar in making torches. In some seams 
of coal on the river Bintula, to the south of 
Bruue, the late Mr. Burns mentioned that 
almost half the scam consists of this substance, 
which is there commonly dug and used by tbe 
inhabitants as dammar. Specimens of cool 
from Riteh, on the cast coast of Sumatm near 
the Indrageri, contain much of this substance. 
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The following trees of Labuan furnish 
timber and fancy woods : — 

JFY. in height. Ft. in dkmeier, 

Dadarni... 30 2 

Gabnr Bnto, about 60 3 

.Taiichina 60 It 

Kalim pupa Tandok 12 to 15 It 

Kayu Aru, abouU 60 .3 

do. Arang, grows to a large size iu Borneo. 

do. Arru 30 2 

do. Benatoro bukit 70 3 

do. Bencoola, about.... 60 3 

do, Badak utun, a fruit tree, 

• do. Bidarru, a scented tree. ..30 2 

do. Impas 40 2^ 

do. Gading 25 to 30 1 

do. Jamber 30 2 

do. Jnmptdorc 60 Ij 

do. KandisDahan.a fruittrcc30 2 

do. Kalam pappa 30 2 

do. Karye 20 Ij 

do. Kapur Kangin 90 to 100 to 5 

do. Kuing ? Uing ? 70 3 

do, Kapur 90 to 120 5 

do. Kriug utaii 40 2^ 

do. Kamuning 0^ 

do. Limnu, liman 04 

do. Laob, a small tree 

do. Lcda Karbau, about... .60 3 

do. Mai am 3 

do. Madang ai.sik .50 2 \ 

do. Madang lada 30 2 

do. Niboog binar 90 A species of palm. 

do. do. sabarano 90 „ ,, 

do. Nasi nasi 40 2 

do. Oobah... 40 14 

Bark used to dye red silk. 

do, Plye 

do. Paluh Palawan 30 14 

do. Petong 30 ;.14 

do. llask ? Sak ? Hassak ?,,40 24 

do. Kangas 30 14 

Used for common furniture. 

do. Sampilou 60 14 

do. Senang annun bukit 90 4 

The fruit yields an oil. 

do. Samuck 30 2 

Used for dyeing. 

do. Sabadia 90 

do. Samala. .50 24 

do. Saryiali 30 3 

do. Senang awan 90 to 120 5 to 6 

do. Sarognn 25 1 

do. Tampuipyab, a fruit tree, 

do. Tioro 30 to 35 3 

do. Tobah Uibah utan .30 3 

do. Taraiang 20 to ,30 2 

do. Urat niatu 90 to 100 3 to 4 

— Report on the Geological Fhenomena of 
the island of Labuan and neighbour hood^ 
by J, Motley, Esq., in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago, Vol. vi, Ko. JO, pp. 
556-566. 

LABUHAN, see Kyan. 

LABUNIA, Syr. Olibanum. 


LAC. 

Laak, 

Khejijk, 
Tsae-kang, 
Tszo-ts’au-jung. 
Chih kiau, 
Uomlac, 


Ar. 

Burm. 

Chin. 


But. 


Gum-lac, Eno. 

Gomme laque, Fr. 

Laoque, 

Gummi-lack, Gbr. 

Lack, 

Lak, Guz., Hind., Malay. 


Qomma-laeca, It. Oummi lok, Bvs. 

Lacca, „ Lakiu „ 

Balo, Jav. Lakana, Sans. 

Ambalu: ampalu, Malay. J[iakada, Singh. 

Malau, „ Goma-laoa, Sp. 

Malu, „ Komburruki, Tam. 

Lac, ,, Commulakka, Tel. 

Lacca em paos, Port. 

Lac is obtained /rom incrustations made 
by HU insect (Coccus lacca), similar to tho 
cochineal, (Coccus cacti) on the branches 
and twigs of many trees in India, but seem- 
ingly all from the punctures of tho Coccus 
lacca ; the names of tho ti-ecs are : 


Aleurites laccifera. 
Anona squamosa. 
Buton frond o.sa. 
Carissa spinarum. 
Celtis, sp. 

Croton draco. 

„ .laccifera. 

„ sanguiferum. 
Erythrina iudica. 

„ monosperma. 


Feronia elephantum. 
Inga dulcis. 

Mimosa cincrca. 
Khamuus jujuba. * 
Schleichera trijuga. 
Urostigma religiosum. 
Vatica laccifera. 
Vismia „ ? 

„ micrautha ? 
Zizyphus jujuba. 
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Tho Coccus genus of insects belongs to 
the order Hcmiptcra. Tho species known in 
the south of Asia aro the C. cacti, tlio cochi- 
neal insect ; tho C. lacca that yields tho 
stick lac of commerce, and tlio 0. inaniparus 
of Arabia, which punctures tho Tamarix gal- 
lica, and causes tlic exudation of the Arabian 
manna. The Coccus lacca, produces the sub- 
stance called lac. When tho females of this 
Coccus have fixed themselves to a pwt of tho 
branch of tho trees on which they feed, a pel- 
lucid and glutinous substance begins to exudo 
from the margins of llie body, and in the end 
covers tho whole insect witli a cell of this sub- 
stance, which, when hardened by exposure to 
the air, becomes lac. 80 numerous aro these 
insects, and so clo.sely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch ; and the 
groups take dilfercnt shapes, as squares, 
hexagons, &c., according to tho space left 
round the insect whicli first began to form its 
cell. Under these cells, the females deposit 
their eggs, which, after a certain period are 
hatclied, and the young ones cat their way 
out. Tt is found encircling twigs and branches. 
Tho broken twigs covered with these incrus- 
tations are called ‘ Stic Jac’ in commerce. 
After tlio colour has been extracted and fur- 
ther purified, shell lac results. Lac lake was 
first made in Calcutta in the beginning of 
tho 19 th century, afterwards the lac dye. Coc- 
cus sinensis of China secretes a wax from which 
candles are made. Tho lac is foimed by tho 
insect into cells, somewhat resembling a 
honey-comb, in which the insect is generally 
found entire, and owing to whose presence, 
stick-lac yields by proper treatment a red 
dye, nearly if not quite as bright, as that ob- 
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movtperaii^ 

\ Z4k^ ii firaod the bnmehes of 

traei in the tube, ^ iuoh to cue iuoh 

in diameter. The broken branches with encrus- 
tations at Tarioos distances, is called in com- 
merce stick-lac, which ought to be semi-traos- 
Inoent. The colouring matter obtained hy 
grinding stick-lac, and then treating it with 
water, constitntes seed -lac. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 185d, the crude stick-lac attach* 
ed to branches of various trees was exhibited 
from 16 localities, extending from Kamptce 
to Trivandrum. It is abnudant in the jungles 
of S. India, but is not much collected for com- 
mercial purposes, although always procurable 
in the bazars ; the best lac is pro<lncod upon 
the Schleichera trijuga, which abounds in 
the central provinces, and yields the resinous 
secretion twice a year. In Bengal, lac is 
chiefly produced in the forests of Sylhet and 
Burdwan, but it is also procurable in the Dec- 
can, and Siam and Pegu afford the largest 
supplies. At the Madms Exhibitioner 1857, 
lac was exhibited from the Ficus elastica, 
Butea frondosa and Zizyphus jujuba : it is 
found in great abundance on the Croton lac- 
cifcrum growing near Colombo, in the island 
of Ceylon ; it is also an article of commerce 
from Siam and Pegu. The Abbe Rodion 
informs us that gum lac is brought from Quan- 
an-ton in the province of Quei-chu^in China, 
but of a quality greatly inferior to that of 
Bengoi The Reverend Mr. Ward also points 
to this superiority. The hindoo physicians of 
the South of India, known as Vytoans pre- 
scribe Komburruk in old and obstinate bowel 
complaints, when the habit has been much 
reducedi; they also, when mixed with gingclio 
oil use it as an external application for the 
head, in cases, in which the patient is debi- 
litated from long continued fever. The stick- 
lac from Pegu is, pcrlinps, the finest in the 
world, preferable even to that of Bengal. 
The jungle at Taldungah consists chiefly of 
thorny bushes, jujube of two species, an 
Acacia and Butea frondosa, the twigs of the 
latter often covered with lurid red tears of 
lac, which is there collected in abundance. 
As it occurs on the plants and is collected by 
the natives it is called stick-lac, but after 
preparation shell-lac. In Mirzapore, a species 
of Celtis yields it, and the Peepul very 
commouly in various parts of India. The 
elaboration of this dye, whether by the same 
species of insect, or by many fi*om plants 
80 widely dlflerent in habit and character is 
a very curious fact ; since none have red 
juice, but some have milky and others limpid. 
The cells made by the insect, for its eggs 
adhere to the branchto in grains, completely 
etienistiDg them, and, in commerce, are either 


;jhhp(»tod or 

tbegtmiiiB 

their colouring mattor ^exti^todi 
into flat cakes, still preseriring 
appearance, and called seed-lac, ^ 
lac is molted up into masses, and ceHod liHlW 
lac. Shell-Iac, is seed-lac further parifledw • 
being put in bags of fine linen, and 
over a charcoal fire until it paS8(^ thrpilgll ^j 
them. The bags are squeezed, and passed 
over a smooth surface of wood, on which thf 
lac is deposited in thin layei^s. If pure, thi^ 
kind of luc will take lire on n hot iron sadr 
burn with n powerful smell. The heat of ^ 
ship's hold will sometimes run it into a soHdK 
mass, and thus diminish its value. The tdkief 
consumption of lac in Europe is for the manu- 
facture of sealing-wax and varnishes. .In 
India the inferior kind is made into bangles^ 
or armlets for women of the lower classes, the ' 
superior is fashioned into rings, beads, and 
other trinkets ; and, to fit it for such purposes, ' 
the natives purify it by melting in the manner ^ 
above described. When the lao begins to 
exude, it is scraped oif, and the bags are 
twisted or wrutig by means of cross sticks at 
their ends, to force out the molted contents. 
The natives of India make a good varnish of 
lac, coloured with cinnabar or some other 
pigment, with which they varnish botes, 
cabinets, and other articles. Coloured varnishes 
of this description arc much used in the 
adornment of their religious houses. Th^ 
also employ lac as a dye. By pouring warm 
water on stick-lac a crimson colouriug matter 
is obtained, which is made into square cakes 
for sale, and called lac dye, lac lake, or cake' 
lake. These cakes when broken are dark^ 
coloured, shining, and compact, but when 
scraped they yield a bright red powder 
approaching carmine. A mixture of lac, alum,, 
and tamarind-water is the native dye for silk 
or cotton clotli of a crimson colour. The 
Indian lapidaries make use of lac as a vehicle 
for retaining the hard powders used in cutting 
anJ polishing gems. The lac dye constitutes 
much of the value of luc, and is due to the 
insect which makes the cells. The parent lac 
insect, after laying her eggs, becomes a mere 
lifeless bag, of an oval shape, containiog a 
small quantity of a beautiful rod liquid. Tlie 
young insects feed on this liquid, and their 
bodies assume the same hue, so that the branch 
which bears them appears to be covered with 
red powder. The cells of gum-lac which shelter 
them are more or less deeply tinged with the 
same colour. The best time for gathhHog 
stick-lac so as to secure the colouring 
is before the insects have made their esen^. 
Previous to the discovery of the trno; 
cochineal, the colouring matter of thh ljle^ 
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iMet uniremllj^ employed for d^ti^ 
red. The crimsons of Gbeece end Rome, end 
the imporisbablo reds of the Brassefs end 
Flemish schools, were obtained from this 
fonree. The best quality of stlck-leo is 
dhteined from Siam ; the twigs being frequent* 
ly encrusted nil round to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch, while sometimes a great 
' accumulation takes place on one spot : that 
of Assam ranks next : the stick-lac of Bengal 
is inferior to these, being scanty and irregular 

its coating of resinous matter. The sup- 
ply of lac from among the mountains of 
India, could support a consumption ten times 
greater than at present. The accumulation 
of insects is so great, that the trees, often a 
species of ficus, on which they live, are 
exhausted and injured by this vermin. The 
fylao which is so largely exported from Burmah, 
is obtained chiefiy in the Shan districts. It 
lives in Assam, chiefly on the Ficus religiosn. 
After the dye is extracted, the gum-lac still 
requires much purifl cation before it can be 
hsed for the more delicate varnishes. It was 
long a desideratum to render lac colourless, its 
darx-brown hue being a drawback to its use as 
a spirit varnish. A premium of thirty guineas 
and a gold medal were offered by the Society 
of Arts for ** a varnish made from shell or 
seed lac, equally hard, and us fit for use in the 
arts,’* as that prepared from any other sub- 
stance. These were claimed by two persons, 
Mr. Field and Mr. Luuing ; and as botli their 
processes were found to answer the desired end, 
a premium of twenty guineas was awarded to 
each. 

The imports into Groat Britain were os 
under 


Year. 

Lac-dye. 

Tons. 

Slicll-Iac. 

Tons. 

1847 

277 

472 

1848 

371 

431 

1849 

222 

718 

1850 

679 

739 

1851 

906 

764 


It was imported into Liverpool from Bom 
bay as follows 


Tlif minom exoretlon or 
•xiutotioa QftUHd, SheU- 
Uo.SUok-ko, SMd-lM. 

The colouring matter of the 
body called. Lee dye or 
cake Uc, Lee lake. 

Cwi 

IKl 

Cwi 

1861 

last ISO 

186S 12of ®.y3l 

iSBi sssW-a 

1863 

1864 

tiss 79 ; 

1864 W 

1866 867 


The exports of Lac from India were almost 
all fWun Calcutta and were as under in the 
aleveu years 1850-51 10-1860-61 


Tetr. 


Tons. 


1850 - 51 

1851 - 52 

1852 - 53 

1853 - 54 
2854-55 
1855-56 


8,757 

2,867 

3,837 

8,627 

2,542 

2,906 


Valuei 

£ 

189,177 

105,823 

150,680 

102,792 

92,282 

126,878 


Lfesffi.' 


isiMf 

I8S7-08 


1858-59 
! 18594 V 
1860-61 


Toni.^ 

2,489, 

'1,354 

1,972 

2,186 


mm 

90,fi67 

7B,m 

171,646 


— Poole's Statistics of Commerce ; MeCul^ 
lock's Commercial Dictionary ; Smithes 
Chinese Materia Medica ; Hogg^ Vegetable 
Kingdom^ p. 677 ; M, E, Juries* Eeports of 
1855 ; RoglCt Prod, Resources of India, p, 
57 ; Crawfnrd's Diet, p. 112 ; Kirby and 
Spence^ Vols. i and iv,/)p. 142, 320, quoted 
in Eng, Ctjc., Vol. ii, p. 144 ; Faulkner's 
Commercial Dictionary ; Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1857 ; Oriental Repertory, Vol. *ii, 
p. 580 ; ,‘iins. Mat. Med,, p. 23 ; Hooker's 
Him. Journal, Vol. i, p. 9 ; Tomlinson's 
Cyclopmdia ; Mr, TV. Francklin in his 
Tracts, Political, Geographical, Commercial, 
on the dominions of Ava, p. 7. See Var- 
nishes. 


LAC, Lat. Milk. 


LAC, barbarous native tribe in Persia. 
The Zuud, and all other branches of the Lac 
tribe, are as barbarous as any of the wander- 
ing tribes of Persia. The Maaffee are, like 
the Zund, a barbarous branch of the Lac. — 
Malcolm's History of Persia, Vol. ii,pp. 150 
a fid 160.^ 

LAC, in bindoo numeration, 100,000 ; a 
lac of rupees is therefore £10, OOP ; ten 
rupees going to a pound sterling ; a crore, or 
kror, is 100 lacs. 

LACARU, Guz. Wood ; Timber. 

LACCA, It. Lac. 

L ACC A DIVA, or Laccadives, an archi- 
pelago of low islands, off the const of Mala- 
bar, extending from lat. 8’ 30' N. to the 
parallel of 13* 52' N., and from 71* to 73* 40' 
E. L. Most of the islands are low, and sur- 
rounded by steep coral reefs. TJie Lacca- 
dives form a group of 32 small islands, West 
of the Malabar coast, surrounded by coral 
shoals. The iubabitant-s subsist mostly on 
coconnuts and fish, and their chief trade is 
in cocoanuts, oil, coir, jaggery and coral. 
The inhabitants call tltem the Lakhei'a-dcevb. 
Ptolemy mentions them as the Dimurce 
Insulpc, but Ammianus Marcellus, iu the 4th 
century styles them merely Divi, and tlie 
Arabs and Persians call them Debajat. They 
were re-discovci'ed in 1499 by Vasco dcGama 
and afterwards plundered by the Portuguese. 
They were then subject to the mahoraedan 
chiefs of Cannanoi'e, some of them afterwards 
were under the Bedur queens of Bednom,. 
and latterly under the Beeby of Canoanore 
and the British, and between the lut two 
they ai-e now apportioned. They were vitited 
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ia in 1867 

to .Uir^ 8«well ( $ or |0 i«I«nds m« mom or 
lew inbi^le^ *a4 Mcb with 2 to 3 miln of 
supttvficUil area. Xliaj «*« aH about 1 5 or 20 
miiea^apaii, separated by great cbaouels, but 
iiotte^ the islands are more tbau 10 to 15 
feet above the sea level. The people am 
estimated to be 7,000 in number. They are 
of Malaysia origin, but are uow mahomodans 
and adhere to the Alya-santan, or deceusus ah 
utCTO, though some of the islands are adopt- 
ing the filial law. They are poor, quiet and 
inoffensive, make good pilots aud use a dialect 
of Malayalum. They produce the cocoanut 
palm and coir, jaggery and a few pulses : a few 
cattle, sweet-potato aud bctol-nut. The castor 
ofl and arnotto plants arc grown, torfoiseahell, 
holothuria or sea slug, mats, shells, shark and 
fins. Their boats vary from one to fifteen 
tons burthen, and they visit all the western 
coast of India from Goa to Cochin. They 
am taught Arabic aud Baltitc (a dialect of 
the Malay ali) in the mosques, by the priests. 
There are 19 considerable islands, but the 
approach to most of them is very dangerous, 
as they are surrounded by reefs and steep 
rocks with a great depth of water close to them. 
The largest island is about 7 miles long and 
2^ broad, aud there are many navigable chan- 
nels between the islands, the largest of which 
is the Mamaio or the Nine-degree channel. 
They pay £1,000 of tribute to the British Go- 
vernm(Uit. The islands are very difficult to find 
in thick, squally weather, as scarcely any of 
them rise more than six feet from the surface 
of the water : they’ have a novel appeai*auco 
when first coining in sight, as tlio cocoanut 
trees with which they are thickly covered, 
have the appearance of growing out of the 
SCR. 'J’hey are all of coral formation, and very 
few have any anchorage near them. As a 
rule, no bottom is found at a hundred fathoms 
close up to the beach. The four northern 
islands, are Chitlai, Kitbau, Arm ini and Car- 
damum. — Johnson^ Gazclecr j Mr» ffilliam 
BobertsoTCt Report ; Mr, Sewell's Report, 

LACCA EM PADS, Pout. Lac. 

LACCA THEE, Eng. . Tannrius major. 

LAC DYE, or Lac Lake, consists of tho 
colouring matter extracted from tho stick- 
lac. The lac dye of commerce is prepared 
by evaporating tlie coloured tincture to dry- 
ness, when the •residue is formed into little 
oakes, two inches square and half an inch 
tliiek ; these are of various qualities and are 
marked with different letters by which the 
quality is recognized. They are used as red 
dyes for some purposes, instead of cochineal. 
Lae dye is largely manufactured in Bengal, 
whence it is exported to England. A sample 
of lao>lake dye was exhibited at the Madras 
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Exhibit of J16W Ml... . , , 
plied U by bdUtog eiwiy , 
goon stick-lao in sev^ 
until it ceased to ‘yield any cobniiog 
a small quantity of alum was tlmn aijd^ ^ 
the filteied solution^ after a few minu^ 
small quantity of Liqr. Potassm was 
thiew down tho alumina witli the colour^ 
matter, tlie fiuid at the same time being 
stautly agitated. Tho precipitate was auqw^ 
to settle for a day, tho fiuid then drawn off 
and tho sediment pressed into cakes |pd d^le^ . 
in the shade. This dye is usually obtalqia^ 
from the lac by treating the crushed lao witll ^ 
water to dissolve the colouring matter; 
the lac should be gathered when the insect 
is within the lac concretions appearing aSA 
small oval body consisting uppai'entTy of' 
nothing but a soft red substance nearly 
liquid. If tho luc is not gathered till after thv 
insect has escaped from its resinous enve* 
lope, the quantity of colouring matter ob* 
tuimiblc is very small. Dr. McLeod, of Mad^ 
ras, prepared a superior lac dye, by digesting 
stick lac (crude lac) in tho cold, in a slightly 
alkaline decoction of the loaves of MemecylOtt 
tiuctorium, and tho solution being applied to 
woollen cloth, after preparation witli a mord* 
aut formed of a saturated solution of tin la. 
muriatic acid, produced a brilliant scarlotdye* 

— Al, E. J, R, ; Rowell's Hand-book, Ecoh. 
Prod.f Ranjabf p, lb3, 

LACE. * 

(Gold or iilvor), 


Kantcn, 
Doutelle, 
SpitEon, 
Merloiti, Fizzi, 


Di»t. 

I'H. 

Geu. 

It. 


Kruahowo, 

Kncujoi, 


BUUT. i 

Bus. 

Br. , 

A t the Madras Exhibition of 1 865,80me very,|, 
fine thread lace was contributed by tho Edey* a; 
engoody Mission School, Tinnevelly, and by 
the Nugercoil Mission School, Travancore, SO ^ 
nearly equal in merit that a second class medal 
was awarded for each. The patterns of both 
were varied aud tastebl, but the prices above 
those of European lace. Tho Cochin Local 
Committee exhibited some very creditable 
specimens of laco insertion and edging. 
Some excellent specimens of Gold Ince, Cord 
Sashes and sword Knots were exhibited by 
the Madras Local Committee, deserving of, 
honorable mention. Lace, is a tenn applied 
to two very distinct products, one consisting 
of gold aud silver wire, or even silk threid. 
woven into ribands for embroidering hats and 
uniforms. Tlio other is the well-known 
transparent network, in which the threads Of 
the weft are twisted round those of the war|» ; 
it may be made of silk, flax or cotton, or eton 
of gold and silver thread, and has usuidly i 
pattern worked upon it, cither during t)ie 
process of medting the lace, or with a needl^ 
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alter tliU has been compleictl* Much iaoe is 
motle by machine^, but the highly esteemed 
genuiuo articles is made by hand. Lace- 
knittiug is considered to be a German inven- 
tioii ; but lace worked by the needle is of far 
elder date, and was probably an eastern 
invention, though it does not appear to have 
been known or practised in India. Lace 
however, is enumerated by General Cullen 
as being made in the territories of the rajah 
of Travancore ; and the Madias Central Com- 
mittee, in their final report state that the 
lace of Nagercoil, though knit by natives of 
the country, was equal to the best French lacc. 
A few of the European residents are already 
aware of the superior quality of the Nngercoil 
lace, and use it, but its beauty is well-deserving 
of being more generally made known than it at 
< present is. This lace, when seen at the Great 
Exhibition, was much admired, and some said 
that it must have been made in France. 
Samples of six different kinds were sent. Gold 
and silver blond lace are both excellent of their 
kinds, but as the demand is limited, and fashion 
changeable, they might not always command 
a sale. But the broad black lace on wiro- 
ground, and the broad white and fine lace on 
Brussels ground, and of the nature of Bedford- 
shire lace, wore highly approved of by the 
best authorities. The broad being thought 
worth four shillings, and the narrow worth two 
shillings a-yard. — McCullociCs Dictionary 
of Commerce ; M. E. J. It j Royle's JrtSj 
i. of India, p. 503 . 

LACE-BAUK TREE, sec Daphne conna- 
bina : ThyraelaBa : Dapbno lagetta. 

LACERTII)iE.A family of reptiles known 
as Land Lizards, of Avhich tho following 
genera and species occur in India 

, TiohydromuB— . , . , 

uex-lineatuB, Dand, Rangoon ArchipRlago. 
QierldionRUs, Gunth^ Cocliiii-Cluna, China. 
septentrionftUs, „ Ningpo. 

Cabrita Leacheiiaullii, Milac Edwardsy Coromandel, 

* Punjab. 

Ophlops Jerdnni, Mhow. 

Aoauthodactylus cantoris, (Junthy Rainnuggur. 

Under tho family name Lacerlian.s Cuvier 
arranged— 1st. Tho Monitoi*sand their sub- 
divisions, namely, the Monitors properly .so 
called, including the Ounrans of tho Arabs 
' ( Varanus), &c. ; tho Dragons {( Vocodilunis of 
Spix, Ada of Gray), ami iho 8auvegardes 
(Monitor of Fitzinger and Ameiva). 2ud. The 
Lizards properly so called. Tho second 
group comprises, according to Cuvier, tlie 
genera Lacortii, Algyra, and Tachydromns, 
blit these are now arranged under other faiui- 
Cyc. ; Guniher^s Reptiles, 

LACHU LACIIU, Hind. Rheum emodi. 
>LACK, Gkr. Lac. 

LACKER, a varnish either for wood or 
for brass, mud© with shelUac and spirits of 
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Lidm. 

wine^ That ibr called 
lacker, may be iu the prppor^ €# 2 ; 

lac to the gallon. Another recipe is I'Jb;- of 
seed-lac and 1 lb. of white rosin to a galloa 
of spirits of wine* For brass the proper* 
tiousare^lb. of pale shelMac to 1 gallon of 
spirit. It should be made witliout heat, but 
simply by agitation for five or six hours. It 
sliould then be left until the thicker portions 
have subsided, when the clear lacker must be 
poured off, or if not sufficiently clear, it 
must be filtered through paper. It darkens 
by exposure to light, so that paper should be 
pasted round the bottle to exclude it. A 
pale yellow lacker may be prepared from 1 
oz. of gamboge and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, pow- 
dered aud mixed with 1 lb of shelMac. Fbr 
a full yellow, ^ lb. of turmeric and 2 oz. of 
gamboge : for a red lacker, ^ lb, of dragon’s 
blood aud 1 lb. of annotto. The colour, how- 
ever, is modified by that of the lac employed. 
Lackers may also bo coloured by dissolving 
the colouring matters iu spirits of wine, and 
adding tho proper proportions of these to the 
pale lacker, according to the tint required, 
Mr. A. Ross prepares lacker with 4 oz. of 
shell-lac and \ oz. of gamboge, dissolved by 
agitation in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic ether. 
Tlic clear liquor is dccantcil, and when re- 
quired for use is mixed with eight times its 
volume of spirits of wino. Hardwood lacker 
is applied nearly in the same manner as 
French polish. In lackering brass, the work 
niHst be cleansed from grease aud oil, and if 
convenient, Iicated to the temperature of 
boiling water, when the spirit evaporates, and 
tho varnish attaches itself more firmly to the 
metal, producing a brilliant effect. If bent 
cannot be applied, the air should bo dry and 
warm. Tlio lackering should follow imme- 
diately after the work is polished, otherwise 
it will become tarnished, and prevent tho 
lacker from adhering. To prevent tliis tar- 
nish, the work may be smeared over with 
oil, or kept under the surface of pure water, 
or wrapped closely up in cloths. Before 
Inokering, tho oil must be carefully cleaned 
of witli moslings, and afterwards with 
whileiiing applied with a rag or a brush. In 
hr.ass work factories, a lackcring-stove, with 
a broail, flat top, is used for holding the ar- 
ticles whicli are to be heated prepai'atoi'y to 
kn'kering ; or a metal plate^ supported by 
four legs like a tabic, and heated by a ring of 
gas-jets below, may bo used. Brass tubes 
may ho heated for lackering by *being filled 
with boiling water, the ends being stopped 
with corks. In lackering the heads of a 
lai ge number of small screws, they may be 
inserted in a piece of card, and heated over > 
a charcoal fire or a gass flame, and the whole 
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nt <me {vrooeft; ia tifio dro«ilar| (irepoiidenuB^ of , 

Motion of poiuhbggt^M^eiiool admits of much impiOTiuiieiili ' fa 
i^iiir^lwtho process. Tbe lacker must be ii^oeicd-var^w 88 foitnerl 3 reat{Kn ^4 < 
laid DO <|i]icklj and uniformly by tneana of a siderable quantitlesi but partly dwiiiiif td tbe 
camel’s hair brush ; and as soon es one coat is liability to injuiy on the homeward phasage^;^ 
applied} another must be put on, heat being and being superseded abroad by other thinM^ 
used between the two coats if necessary. Cir- inoi*e substantial, the exportation has dwfUa- 
"cular woi-ks may be lackered on a lathe. The led to a mere trifle. Such articles as are ; 
word lacquer is evidently derived from the exiwrted consist of those which have alwayf 
Indian name for lac. The name occurs in Avi- been in request, as funs, waiters, boxes, tea* ' 
conns, who mentions it, as describeil by some, Imords, tca-cadilies, teapoys, &c. The pat-i 
as the gum of a tree like the myrtle, and by terns worked on them affect their sale, and 
others that it is a substance like to, and hav- the least mark spoils the varnish. The best 
iug some of the properties of, umber. It is men- kind of lacquered-ware comes from Japan, 
tioued ill many Indian works, and is apparently TJio beauty of the lacquered-ware of China" 

I aiinded to by CtCbias, Tliis substance is used owes its lustrous colouring to a composition 
for a variety of purposes in India, and it is of lamp-black and the clarified juice obtained 
the common material for uniting things toge- from a species of sumach, called Rhus ver* 
Cher, as gum and glue arc in Kurope, toys of nix or R. vernicia. Wood oils are obtained 
various kinds, hic chains gilt, and lac grind- from other plants of the sumo family, and 
stones, are made from it. The term lac([uer the different qualities of lacquered-ware aro 
is applied to laying on or covering with a owing to the use of these inferior ingredients, 
preparation of lac ; l)ut two different processes The rCul varnisli tree is described by De 
are usually confounded under this term. The Guignes as resembling the ash hi its foliage 
one prevailing in Burmah and tho southern and hark, it is about fifteen feet in height, 
parts of tho Indian peninsula is from the and furnishes the sap when seven years old, 
balsamic juices of trees and was well-known which is caiofully collected from incisions in 
to Dampier, in 1638, as lie says, “ The lac of tho trunk opened in tho summer nights. Tho 
Tonquin is a sort of gummy juice whicli body of tho ware is wood partially smoothed, 
drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees,” or paste-board, upon which two or three coats 
and that “ tho articles lucciuered arc cabinets, of a composition of limo, paper, and gum aro 
desks, &c.” Some chemical (Jiaiige, no doubt, first laid and thoroughly dried and rubbed* 
takes place on exposure of llicse juices to the The suiTaco of tlio wood is also hardened by 
air. This kind of lacquered-wuro was much rubbing coarse clay upon it, and aficrwarda 
appreciated in tho last century, and was scraping it off when dry. Two coatings of 
imported'cliietly from China ; much, however, lamp-black and wood oil, or in the finer 
was always prepared in Burmah, tliougliHliat articles, of lamp.black and varnibh, are laid 
of Japan was always consrdered superior to upon tlio i»roi)arcd wood, and after drying, 
any other. Both these and the lacquer of tho clear varnisli is brushed on, one coating 
Burmah aro prepared only from tho juice of after anollier, with the utmost care, in close 
the Terebiiitliaceaj family of plants. The chief and darkened rooms, allowing it to dry well 
expense of the munufaclur (3 arises from the between tbe several coats. Tho articles are 
care with which successive layers of varnish then laid by to be painted and gilded accord- 
must be laid on. Another kind of lacipier- ing to the fancy of customers, after which 
work is rather of the nature of papim-inache, a last coaling is given them. The varnish 
covered with one or more layers of luc var- is hronght to market in brownish cakes, 
nish. This is the case with the lacquered and reduced to its proper fluidity by boiling; 
boxes from Cashmere and Lahore, so remark- it is applied to many purposes of both a vur- 
uble for the beauty and elegance of their pat- nish ami paint, when it is commonly mixed 
terns. At tho Madras Exhibition of 1 800 , a witli a red or brown colour. A beautiful ' 
aeries of lac- ware from Hyderabad consisting fabric of lHC(|ucrcd-waro is made by inlaying 
of bracelets, chains, neck ornaments, pin- the nacre of fresh and saltwater shells in a 
cushions, purses, and other ornaments wero rough mosaic of flowers, animals, &c., into tbp 
exhibited through Dr. Smith, excellent of composition, and then varnishing it. Another 
their kind, and well-finished. Some large and kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is mode 
interesting specimens of this manufacture by covering tlie wood with a coating of red 
contributed from Kurnool, consisted of char- varnish three or four lines in thickness, and 
poya, trays, an almirah and several boxes, then carving figfires upon it in relief, ^ho 
and exhibit^ considerable proficiency in the great labour necessary to produce this ware 
execution and arrangement of the patterns, renders it expensive. A common substitute 
but too great a sameness of colour with a for the varnish is the oils of the Dryandm, 
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LACQimH^WARB. 

«7iiti’dpbA» Croton, and oUioi' menibert of idio 
Euphorbiaceoua ffunily, expressed from theb* 
seeds by a variety of simple maehiues, eoosisi- 
iiig for the most part of difierent applicatlous 
of power to cylinders and pestles by wliich 
the seeds are pressed or pounded. The oil, 
after pressing, according to DeGuignes, is 
boiled with Spanish white in the proportion 
of one ounce to half a pound of oil ; as it 
begins to thicken, it is taken oif and poured 
into close vessels. It dissolves in tur|)entine, 
and is used as a varnish, either clear or mixed 
with differeut colours ; it defends wood»work 
from injury for a long time, and forms a 
good painter's oil. Boiled with iron rust, it 
forms a reddish brown varnish. In order to 
prevent its penetrating into the wood when 
used clear, and to increuse the lustre, a 
priming of liiuo and hog's blood binimered 
together into a paste is previously laid on. — 
Tomlinson ; lloi/lc's Arts^ Jfc., of India^ p. 
486 j M. E,J» ii, ; Williams' Middle King- 
dom^ VoL ii, p. 121 ; Hon'hle Mr. Morrison's 
Compendious Description. See Lac(jner. 

LACKEUED- W A UE, sec Japanued-ware, 
Lacquer- ware. 

LACKI-LACKI, Malay. Cnuiinbis sativa. 
LACKMUS, Gan. Litmus. 

LAOKSA, a wciglit in the Sooloo islands, 
the Imlf of the picul, or 66 ^Ibs. — iUmmond's 
Did, 

LAC LAKE, was first made in Calcutta 
in the beginning of the niuetecuth century, 
afterwards the Lac dyo. 

LACOOCIIA BREAD-FUUIT, Arto- 
carpus lacoocha, Roxb. 

LACQUE, Fii. Lac. 

LACQUER, see Jauan, Lacker varnish. • 

LACQUEU-WARE of Benares is good. 
Two kinds of resin arc used, one called ral 
or itila, is sold at eight annas the seer, and is 
naid to be brought from Mirzapoor to Benares. 
The fine lacquer is nnule of a resin called 
gaharba, for a seer of wliieh one rupee and 
(WO annas are paid. The beaut iful Ciiina 
lacquer-ware, which is so universally admired, 
is made principally near Nankin, being consi- 
dered far superior to that which is made in 
Kwau-tnng and the other proviuees. The 
ware is frequently used for articles of furni- 
ture, and the process of tlio manufacture of a 
table, which has a landscape with figures 
•ieJiiieated on the top, in gold, may bo thus 
described. T!»e timber l>eing first put toge- 
ther, and rendered perfectly smooth, is covered 
with transparent pHi)er, besmeared with pork 
Alt. As BOOH as fJiis paper is quite dry, it is 
covered with paste made Trom a peculiar 
description of clay. When this substance has 
l)eooine completely dry and hard, it is nibbed 
down with a whetstone, to remove all inequa- 
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litids of snrlhce ; ii SQM as thfa {ffiomrla 
Complete, the laeqeer is laid then alloMd 
to dry and harden, when die proeeai is again 
I'epeateU three or four times more, the laeqner 
being allowed to become cotnpletely dry and 
hard between each several coatidg. 
iutended landscape is traced on the top of (ha 
table, by throwing a fine white powdei’, over 
paper, on which the landscape has been 
traced, by means of small perforations^ thus 
forming the outline of the picture : a minute 
instrument, somewhat resembling a style, is 
drawn carefully over the perforations, by this 
means tracing the landscape on the surface of 
the table. The picture is then besmeared, 
with a compound of size and red paint ; the 
gold, first reduced to a powder, is then applied ; 
the raised appearance of the figuras being 
pnjduced by means of a preparation of gum 
combined with other ingredients ; the picture 
is allowed to become perfectly dry, when, if 
requisite, another coat of the lacquer or var* 
nish is added. To prepare this lacquer-ware 
in perfection, requires a lengthened period, 
ami a Chinese manufacturer mentioned that 
to produce a fine specimen, elaborately pointed, 
six months ought to elapse betweeeu the com- 
meucement and the termination of the work, 
thus allbrJing time for each coat of lacquer to 
become thoroughly hardened before another is 
applied. The designs traced upon tlieir porce- 
lain OP China are. very inferior, but the colours 
used by the artists who paint these di^'eigns aro 
far 8ii[)crior to any European colouring. Of all 
the works of art in which iho Japanese excel 
the Chinese, the lacquer is the most striking. 
Soiiifc of that now made is very fine, but not 
to l)e com pared* with the real old lacquer, 
which is very rare, and is hardly ever brought 
into the market, except when some old family 
is in much distress I’or want of money, they 
tljcii bring pieces of atjtique lacquer (which 
is as highly estcpined by them us family plate 
with lujrope.ans) to bo sold at Yedo or Yoko- 
Iiaina. There arc ou some of the noblemen's 
estate.^, manufactories of lacquer, celebrated 
for their excellence and from which their 
owners derive great wealth. Articles made 
there are always marked with the crest or 
crests of the owner of the estate, so that that 
which is much sought after, such as prince 
Salsiima's lacquer, may at once be recognized 
by seeing his crest upon each piece. Old, 
Japanese lacquer is, like good lace, inimitable ; 
but an cxperieuced coimoissenr can at a 
glauco pronounce upon its merits and reality. 
It is very difficult now to meet witli ii 
good old specimen ; the market is stoeked 
full of modein work, made expressly for 
Europe, now and then, however, a Daimio, 
VC17 hal'd np, or a oonrtosan in temporary 
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f0(retly;fim T^o | 
dibtoii pieeo for iile^ aud it is astonisblng 
fo^ ilnd the enormooa )»rioe it will reallso* 
Twenty, forty, sixty sorereigos or more are 
gifen for an old box not a foot eqnaro { but 
the sale is tacitly interdicted ; indeed it is 
almost as disgracefnl for a JafMmese to fmrt 
%ith old lacquer-ware, as it is for an English 
gentleman to dispose of his family-pinto. 
The laque is Togetable : it is the sap or juice 
of a very handsome tree, Hhns verntx. But 
the manner of preparing it, and the mode of 
applying it to the perfection of those exqui- 
site old specimens is, and is Ukcly to remain, 
a secret for a long time. Tlie bnrk of this 
tree, on being cut, yields a white milk, which 
boifomes black on exposure to the air : the 
leaves, petals, and nearly every part of the 
tree yield also the same liquid. As one of 
the ingredients in its preparation, the oil of 
the Bignonia tomentosa is employed. If 
secret there was, it seems lost to us and them- 
selves, for the modern laque is such a wretched 
imitation of the ancient, that is very difRcnlt 
to admit that the same composition could 
have produced the two qualities. Ordinary 
laque has the consistency of treacle, and 
much the same colour ; the first coating is 
thin and yellowish, the second of a brownish 
tinge, and the last (as I have s^cn it employed 
on my own furniture) a bright mahogany. 

Colour Sticks for lacquer- ware, are used 
in the lianjab by the Kharati, or wood 
turner, to colour his ware when the turning 
process is complete. The stick consists of 
shell-lac, melted down with a certain propor- 
tion of wax and sulphur, and coloured by 
various simple or compound colours. They 
are applied by the hand. The operator holds 
the colour stick against the turned wood 
object while evolving rapidly ; the heat pro- 
duced by the friction melts the lac and the 
colour is deposited on the surface of the wood. 
The skill and fancy of the operator directs 
him either in laying on a uniform layer of 
colour, or else putting it on in little spots or 
touches, by allowing the colour stick only 
very lightly to touch the revolving wood, thus 
producing either a smooth uniform colour, or 
the pretty mottled appearance so often observ- 
ed in lacquered ware. Two or three diflerent 
colour sticks are often applied, giving the 
whole a mai’bled appearance of great beauty. 

* The colour thus applied is spread, fined and 
polished, by pressing the edge against the 
turned object while revolving. The final 
polish is given by a rag with a little oil. The 
prmcipal colours are of lac, crimson, orpiment^ 
redded, green, made of orpiment and Pnissiaa 
blns^ dark blue, indigo or Prussian black, 
white, brown or gold colour, light blue or 
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LACRE, Sp. Sealing-wax. 

LACSHMI, see Lakshmi. 

LACTUCA SATIVA, TAnn, 

Choff, Egypt. Roman lettuw, EnO, ^ 

lettuce, Eno. Kahn, ^ 

tJardou lottuce, „ SaUda, SlKOm v ‘ 

Ooa, „ 

It is used by natives as a demulcent only. 
The lettuce is a garden vegetable, iuodoiH)us, 
of scarcely sensihle taste, or slightly bitter ; 
at tiie flowering time it contains a milky juice, 
which has nc(juiied some celebrity under 
the name of Ltu^tucarium, or Thiridace. 

Its seed, culled Kims-ka-bij, is in iiiudoo 
medicine rcgar<Ied us a very cold remedy.-— 

O' Shauyhnessy^ />. 406 ; Foweli's Rand* 
hooky Vol, i, p. 355; Dt\ Stewartyp, 127. 

LADAK. Ladak lies between Nari-Khor- 
suin on. the S. K. and Bulti on the N. W. to the 
N. of Urns, Zaiiskar and Parang. Laduk terri- 
tory lies between Int. 34* 35' N., and long. 

75** 78' E. The Shnyok and Indus rivers 
run through it. In its E. and W. course, 
the Indus descends from 14,000 feet at Dem 
Chok to 10,500 feet below Le, and at 8,500 
feet enters Balti. Ladak is occupied by the 
Bhot race. It is a province of ITashtnir. 
Botween the British territoiy and Ladak and 
the countries beyon«l, a trade exists in shawl 
wool and chnras, which arc taken in exchange 
for opium the produce of the Kuiu hills, otter 
skins, cotton, piece goods and drugs. The Bhot, 
in tiio Latlak frontiers of tlie western Hima- 
laya, puluto by raising the back of both hands 
to a height even with the forehead and then 
repeatedly describing a circle in the air witli 
them, by liroppiug tlie Angers downwards 
and turning the palm inwards. This is simi- 
lar to the mnhomedan practice of Billacn-lena, 
where a woman is supposed to take upon herself 
all tlie evils which would befaJ the person whom 
she addresses. Tlio Ladak country is called 
La tag ill Tibetan, Ka-chaii-pn, or Snow- 
land, Mar-yul Rcdland, or Lowland. It is 
bounded on the north by the Kura-koram 
mountains, which separate it from the Chinese 
district of Kotan ; on the east and south- 
east, are the Chinese districts of Kudok aud 
Chumurti ; and to the south are the distrieia 
of Lahul and Spiti now attached to British 
India, but formerly belonging to Ladak, Te 
the west lie Kashmir and Balti. Its greatest 
length is 290 miles aud breadtli 240 miles, 
and its .whole area is 30,000 sqtiai’e nyles. 
Ladak is politically divided between the ii^H 
of Kashmir and the British. Ladak, ancientlv 
WAS called Kie-cha, by the Chinese, it is still 
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cal]ei^C]|#-pa-cIuiD or Kha*e}»o, abo^iag 
in snow or flnow-land, and the people «8 Xha- 
pa-chao-pa or Kha-chan-pa, men of the anowy 
land. Ptolemy’s A-khasaa regio, is no doubt 
Kha-chan-yul, snow^land or Ladak. It is oue 
of the most elevated legions of the earth, and 
the joint effect of elevation and isolation, 
amidst snowy mountains, produce perhaps 
the most singular climate in the world. The 
plains between 16,000 and 17,000 feet are 
covered with wild horses ainl hares and 
immense flocks of domestic sheep and goats, 
while the slopes of the hills up to 19,000 feet 
abound with marmots and alpine hares. Both 
meats and fruits are cured i)y mere exposure 
to the air, a sure indication of its intense dry- 
ness. It seldom snows and scarcely even 
rains. Its mountain ranges stretch iu parallel 
lines from south-east to north-west, determine 
the course of the rivers and form the natural 
boundaries of the country. The geucral 
aspect of Ladak is extreme barrenness, but 
many fertile tracts occur along the rivers, 
covered with luxuriou.s crops. The yellow 
plains along the iudus, are covered with flocks 
of the shawl-wool goat, and all the principal 
thoroughfares of the country are dotted with 
numerous flocks of sheep laden with the 
merchandise of China and of India. No rain 
falls and but little snow. Buruing heat by 
day is succeeded by piercing cold at night 
and everything is parched up liy the excessive 
dryness of the air. During the short summer, 
barley ripens at 15,000 feet, although the 
temperature falls below the freezing point, 
every night. Ladak is in general of tho bud- 
dhist faith, Tho valley of Le or Ladak 
proper, Zanskar, Dias, Suru and Purik are 
ail buddhisi. Cultivation goes on in Zans- 
kar on the Indian side of the Indus, and at 
Nubra Nira 12,000 feet, on tho n'orth side of 
tho Indus, Yul-chung 13,000 feet, and 1 4,000 
aud^ 15,000 feet at Phutaksha. Ladak is 
agricultural but enjoys a transit trade, and 
much labour has been expended in construct- 
ing roads tlirough Kashmir, Jummu, Kullu, 
Lahul — leading to tho Panjab, Kabul, Lhasa, 
Chinese Tartiiry, Khoteii Yarkuud, Little 
Tibet and Bulti, All these follow the lines 
of rivers, cross {)as8es 18,000 feet high, and 
over rivers by ferries, by enfluted skins, ami 
suspeusion bridges. Throe varieties of the 
flheep and three of the goat are <lomesticatcd 
in Ladak, and the domesticated Yak, is used 
for cjEkiTying loads. The Dso, hybrid between 
the yak and cow is a beast of burden. Bain fell 
ten times during the two years that Moorcroft 
remained at Leh. Its population amounts to 
433 persons in the square mile. In Ladak, 
the nuns and monks bear a large pro^rtion 
to the population. It was subject to L’hasa, 
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until A. D. 1834, when 
wur Siug, general of the 
dak is inhabited by a peeuiiar race 
themselves Bot-pa,who speak a peculiar huh- 
guage in Europe called Thibetan and who pte* 
fess the religion ofBuddha, under a hierai^y 
of monks called Lamas. The term Thib^is 
unknown to the people as also to the Indlah^ 
who call them Bhotiya and their country 
Bhutan Ladak belongs partly to the Jammu 
Kajah and partly to the British, and is Bhut 
along tho banks of the Chandra and Bhaga, 
but Hindu after their junction. To the north 
of the Ladak country, the people of Yarkand 
and Kotnn speak Turki. To the west, beyond 
Balti, the people of Astor, Giljet and Hunza 
Nager, speak different dialects ef Dardu, vtiiile 
the Kashmiri have tlioir own peculiar lan- 
guage. To tho south, the people of Chambu 
Kullu and Bisaliar, speak a dialect of Hindi, 
and to the east and south-east, the people of 
Kudok, Chang Thang, and Gnari speak Tibe- 
tan only. Moorcroft lived for two whole years 
in Ladak, from September 1 820 to September 
1822. . Ill Ladak proper, is the valley of Le, 
the main stream of Indus. Ladak, or the Bot 
Pa of Tibet, includes Spiti, Zangskar, Purik, 
Suru, TIembnko (Dras), Ladak proper or Le, 
Nulira, Bong, Knpsliu and Uiiule. Tho 
natural divisiqps of the country arc seven, 
viz,, (rt) Nubra on the Shayok ; (5) Ladak 
proper, on tlie Indus ; (c) Zanskar on the 
Zanskar river ; (r/) Rukchu uround„the lakes 
of Tshomo-riri and Tshokar ; (e) Puruk, Saru 
and Dras or llenibaks, on the different 
branches of the Dras river; (/) SpUi on 
the river of this name, and (f/) Lahul on the 
Chandra and Bhaga or headwaters of the 
Chenab. Ladak is the most westerly country 
occupied by the TibeUin race who profess the 
buddhist faith. Ladak is supposed by Major 
Cunningham to bo the Cesi of Pliny and the 
A-Khassa regio of Ptolemy. Chang-tbang, 
TiA, literally northern plains, the Chatm 
Scythae of Ptolemy, north-east of Ladak. 
Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak,’ &c., 
remarks that “ the water-fowl swarm ou 
the lakes and ou the still waters of the Upper 
Indus. I have, he says, shot the wild goose 
on tho Thjyi Chan mo and Chomoriri lake at 
1 5,000 feet ; and Col. Bates and I shot three 
teal on tlie Suraj Dal, a small lake at the 
heail of the Bhaga river, at an elevation of 
upwards of 16,000 feet.” Leh, the capital* 
of Ladakh, is situated upon a rising ground, 
at an elevation of 1 1,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. Like tlie generality of the fort- 
ress-looking towns and villages in Ladakh, it 
has an imposing appearance from a distance. 
The old palace, fort and rained wall on the 
face of a ridge are striking enough, bat, in 
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common with, every one of Galab Singh’e 
conquests, tyranny and neglect sadly changed 
Laduk since the time of its legitimate 
rulers. The men, it is said, were chiefly 
employed in the sulphur and borax mines, 
so that the greater part of the cultivation 
and manual labour in and about Leh is 
performed entirely by women. At stated 
limes caravans from Yarkand arrive with 
brick-tea, shawl wool, China silks, ponies, 
&c., which are exchanged for grain, English 
calicoes, and tho like ; so that Leh. is but a 
market-place for Cashmere and Yarkaud 
merchants. The buddhist monastery of 
Himis is 12,324 feet al)ove the sen, in Int. 
33" 59' north, and long. 77* 16' east. The 
people are of a cheerful disposition and often 
may bo heard humming simple tunes. Tho 
richer Luho, wear silver and even gold pins. 
This refers to those parts ofLudakh near Kash- 
mir, far oti this side of Leh. At Leh itself 
and among the wandering Tartar tribes, tho 
women dress with woollen or variegated 
petticoats, and tanned sheep or goats’ skins 
us mantles. Tho principal ornament of tho 
Ladakhi women is a head hand hanging like 
a long tail, an<l studded all down with largo 
turquoises ; this is called “ berak” and often, 
even with eoriiiiion people, worth Rs. 20 or 30. 
Hie great article of trade in Ladakh, is the 
shawl wool from the further provinces. TJie 
route to Amritsar via Ladak is that whicli 
brings tiie trade of Yarkand and e.nstern Tur- j 
kistan. Tlierc is also a route from Amritsar, 
Jalandhar or Ludhiana via Nurpur, Mandi 
and Kulu, to the same places. Tiio Tibetan 
provinces of Ladak and Haiti whicli con- 
tinue, as formerly, appanages of Kashmir, 
have been very eomjdetely explored botaiii- 
cally by several travellers, their herbaria con- 
tain many plants found within tho British 
boundaries. Buddhism was still prcivailing 
in A. D. 1419, in Turkisfan, in tho cities of 
Turfaii and Kamil, when sJiah Rukh’s ambas- 
sadors passed through, and Toghlaq Timur 
was tho first mahoniedan sovereign of Kash- 
gar of the lineage of Chengaz. There are 
now many buddhist priests at the capital of 
Kliotan, but maliomedauism had been exten- 
sively prevalent in East Turkistan for cen- 
turies prior to its conquest by the Chinese 
in A. J>. 1757, and the buddhist priests and 
temples may have been since introduced. 
Nearly all Ladak is of tho buddhist faith. The 
valley of Leor Ladak proper, Zanskar, Hcm- 
baks or Dras ; Suru and Purik, Spiti, Nubra, 
Janskee, Kong, Kupsbu and Hanic, are all 
buddhist. In the valley of the Upper Indus, 
that is in Ladak and little Tibet, the pre- 
vailing race is the Bbot sub-division of the 
great Tartar variety of the human race. 
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Lower down Umt classical streHitty In Ghil- 
ghit add Chulas, j;he remains of the old and 
secluded Durdoo and Dongher races are still 
to be found, but both in Iskardo aud in Gbil- 
ghit itself, there is some mixture of Toorkk- 
mau tribes from tho wilds of Pamer and 
Kashkar. The Dard race lying along the 
Indus, to tho westward of Ladak, speak three 
distinct dialects. They use the Persian cha- 
racter in writing Dard II, the three dialects of, 
which are called Shina, Kinijnnah and Arniya. 
Tho Shina dialect is spoken by the peoples 
ofAstor, Cilget, and lower down in Chedas, 
Darel, Kolili and Pains on both banks of tho 
Imlus. 4'ho Klnijnnn, by the people of Hunza 
and Nugcr, and tho Arniya in Ynsan aiuL 
Chiiral. Astor has an area of 1,600 square 
miles, on (ho left bank of (lie Indus. Giigit, 
in Tliibctan Gyilgyid, lias an area of 2,500 
square miles on tho right bank of tho Indus. 
Dard or Durd aro supposed by Vigno to bo 
tho Dndicae of Herodotus, mid tho 

peopfo wlio now occupy the country called 
Dardu. Under tho name of Chinese Tibet, 
for conveuienee, may bo included tho whole 
of tho territory made up of tho districts 
of (Jhnnthan, (Inavi Khorsurn, Chumurti, 
which lie to the east of Ladak and march 
with tho Spiti and Biissahir houndarics to tho 
south. But little is known of this country, 
as tho local authorities, though not at all 
ol)jecting to being visited by the meu of 
Ladak, Lahoul and S))iti, have tho greatest 
aversion to tlio intrusion of any European. 
No actual violence is oflered to tho latter, 
but supplies aro refused, and the head-men 
distinctly say that if tlio traveller insist on 
proceeding he can do so as he will not bo 
opposed, but his advancing will bo tho death- 
warrant of tliosc who allowed him to enter. 
The chief (owns with which British trade has 
to do aro Uudokh, to tho east by soutli of tho 
Pangong Lake at about 33* 25’ lat. and 72* 40' 
long., and Gnrdokh, lying between tlic sources 
of the Indus and Sutlej, at about 31* 40' lafc. 
and 80* 25' long. The latter is an important 
aud prosperous city and a famous commercial 
entrepot, where annually in August there is 
a very largo fair. Througli l)oth tliose towns 
from Leh there is a I’outo toLIiassa, the more 
direct ono by Gardokli, being 1,350 miles in 
distance or 4^ months’ journey. By the route 
by Uudokh the Sokpo aro said to Iiuve invaded 
Ladak in 1826-7, and again 3,000 Changpa 
in 1834, tho latter rapidly retreating as the' 
Kashmere troops approached. Shortly after 
both Kudokh and Gardokh fell under tho 
domiuion of maharajah Golab Singbg but 
disasters attending his army, in 1842, the 
I old boundary between Ladakh aud Chinese 
I Tibet was once more re-established. Another 
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town, libipki, is just without the Bussahir 
frontier, and but 100 miles frcnn the termina- 
tion of the Hindustan and Tibet road at 
Serahun. From it there is a pretty regular 
communication with Simla, Ram pore in Bus- 
sahir and Kooloo. There is no possibility of 
forming an estimate of the trade entering the 
Panjab from Nari Khorsom, but it is consi- 
derable. Its trade with Leh was calculated 
by Cunningham in 1854-5 to cover £48,365. 
One of its chief exports is the shawl wool 
from Ohanthan in the vicinity of Rudokh, a 
tract of country long oelobrated for the fine 
fieeces of its herds of sheep and gouts. 
Bussahir is the territory on either side of 
the Sutlej, which touches on Spiti to the 
west and Chinese Tibet on its northern flank. 
Kunawur, its largest subdivision, is in length 
about 70 miles by 40 and 20 broad at its 
northern and southern extremities, according 
to Mr. Davies, who in his Trade Report alludes 
to its genial climuto beyond the influence of 
the periodical rains of India, the winters also 
being comparatively mild. Ciraiii and fruit,” 
he says, ** are produced abundantly, the poppy 
also flourishes.” The people of the north arc 
active traders. They proceed to Leh for 
Churus and to Gardokh for shawl wool giving 
in exchange money, clothes and spices. The 
mountain paths are scarcely prucli<*:ible for 
laden mules, and mercliaudiso is curried chiefly 
on the backs of sheep and goats. An anunal 
fair is hold in November at the capital of 
Rampore on the Sutlej. The town i.s of some 
importance as the point wliero the commer- 
cial routes from Lcli, Gardokh ami Simla 
meet, nud also as n seat of tlio pnshmeena 
manufacture. lu 1840, the value of the pushm 
or shawl 'wool imported, was put down by 
Cunningham at about Rs. 90,000. Trade 
from Bussabiv catches up the lliudusUm and 
Tibet road at Serahun and passes by Kotghur 
to Simla, and from Rampore direct by Spiti 
to Leh or to Sooltanpore in Kooloo and thence 
to the Punjab. 

Eastern TurkisUin may be described as the 
country to the cast of tlie Pamir steppe. It 
is bounded on the north by the Thian Shan 
range, on the south by the Himalaya and 
Kueii Luen, and on the east by the Great 
Gobi desert, which stretches away to the con- 
fines of China proper. For many years this 
province was held by the Chinese, but in 
1862 an insurrection broke out, and by 1864, 
Yakoob Begi, the commander of the rebel 
forces, succeeded in completely ousting the 
Chinese and seating himself on the throne. | 
He eyincod no small powers of governing, 
was brave, energetic and prudent., and by his 
libeml ti*eatm6nt of merchanU and his merci- 
less severity to robbers, did all lie could' to 
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encourage trade. He was known under the 
name of the Kushbegi” or Commander-in- 
chief, but he assumed, the title of Ataligh 
Ghasi, and he received with honour and dis- 
tiuction, Mr. Shaw, the geutleman who with 
Lieutenant Hayward penetrated into Yar- 
kand, and he expressed a desire to send an 
envoy to the Viceroy of India. Tlie chief 
towns in Eastern Turkistan nearest to British 
frontier are Yarkand and Khoten. Yarkand 
is the largest city in the territory and has 
a population exceeding 100,000 souls. It 
is also by far the most important. It stands 
between the branches of tlio Yarkand Daria 
(river) iu long. 71" north, by lat. 42° east, 
and in encompassed by a wall eight fathoms 
high and 17 n»iles in circuinforeuce. There 
are numerous bazaars, and also a large 
circular one in the centre of the city. Yar- 
kand lies 247 miles from Aksu, 270 from 
Khoten and about 200 from Kashgar by well 
traversed routes. Khoten, Iltsa, llchi or Hi 
lies to the south-east of Yarkund, in long. 
79* 25’ north, by lat. 37“ 15' cast, and is situ- 
ated between, or lather above tlie junction 
of, the Khoten and Karnkush rivers. It is 
hUiTounUed by a low wall and bus 18,000 
liouscs, with eight serais for the use of foreign 
merchants. Khoten is nearer than Yarkund 
is to Knshmere, but the routes from and to 
the latter place uro more generally adopted by 
traders. From Yarkund to Leli iu Ladakh 
tlie distaiKje is reckoned at very iKjprly 500 
miles, wliile from Khoten to Leh it is about 
350, and IVoin Leb to Sultanpore in Kooloo 
it is close on 250 miles more. The chief 
exports from Eastern Turkistan to Hindustan 
consiht of silks, shawl-wool, churus, felts and 
jKMiios, and the imports arc mainly iu opium, 
red goat'.skin, piece goods, chintzes, spices, 
sugar in a raw state and drugs. The shawl 
wool, termed in Eastern Turkistan “ Toor- 
faiioe” or Kuchareo,” has only of late been 
brought into use in the manufacture of shawls. 
This Toorfaneo wool is quite us good, if 
indeed it is not better than the “ pushm” 
exported to Knshmere from Chanthan. The 
natives of Ladakh deny the possibility of any 
approatdi at domestication of the Kiaug, and 
state the young always died in confliicment. 
The chief food of this species appears to con- 
sist of the stunted fescue grasses common on 
the plains and mountains, together with a 
red-flowered vetch, possibly Oxytropis chilio- 
pbylla of Hooker. The speed of the kiang is 
great]; its action seems to consist of a long 
step or trot, which is never varied, with 
which a herd bounded down a steep hill- 
side. — Dr, Latham's Descriptive Ethuo- 
logy ; Major Cunningham's Ladak, 3 i 
Adams ; Cleg horn's Funjab Reports^ pp, 
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169, 190; Mf$. Hervet/, Adf^tura of a 
lady in Tartary, ^pc., VoL i, pp, 278-9 ; 
PowelPs Hand-book^ Eeon, Prod, Punjabfp. 
23 ; Hooker and Thomson's Mora Indiea, 
See ludiH, Hindoo, Hot Springs, Indus, 
Kailfts or Gangri Range, Kha*chan-yul, Khal, 
Khor, Koros, Maryul, Pangking Lake, Ruk- 
chu, Sacrifice, Sakya muni, Shawl-goat, Sheep, 
Skardo, Skyin, Spiti,Thoji-chanmo, Tibet. 

L ADAM ERA, also Lada China, Malat. 
Capsicum frutescens, Linn, Cayenne pepper. 

LADAN, Arab. Lndanum or Labdanum. 

LADANG? Malay? A parterre, h garden. 

LADAN UM, Lat,, or Labdaniiin. The 
resinous exudation of Cistus crotiens, C. la- 
daniferus and other Cisli. Sec Ladunain. 

L'ADARA, IIiND. Delpliiniura briinoninnnin. 

LADDU, HtND. A sweetmeat in balls. 
Laddu is of two kinds, one called, “bundi 
ka,” the other is “ sada, plain, or maida ka.” 
— Powell's Hand-book^ Vol. i, p. 309. 

LADIPiS of the hindoos. The Indian 
Mirror protests against child-marriage, and 
attacks the elothes worn by native ladies. 

* We do not,’ says this native newspaper, 

* condemn the thin sari^ because it is inele- 
gant or unninnngoable, or shows bad hn<to — 
we hate it because it is morally improper, 
and even scandalous. It is sometimes so thin 
a.H to become wholly unfit for the purposes 
of dress, and when used by a lady, is a hor- 
ror and an abomination. No one who has 
any sons* of decemjy can boar the sight of a 
lady dressed in Saiitipnr millinery, which is 
tlie fashion of the day.’ — Englishman, 

LADIES* BED STRAW, Pharnaceum 
mollugo. 

LADJA, see Brnbmudica. 

LADKHANA, or Larkhana, twenty-one 
miles from Shikarpur, the road leads through 
jnngal, and is unsafe. Ladkhana n large, 
populous, and commercial town, the bazaars 
exhibiting great activity. — Masson's Jour- 
neys^ Vol, i, pp. 460-461. 

LA DRONE ISLANDS, the Grand Lad- 
rone. called, by the Chinese, Tyman-Shan, is 
in lat. 20* u6' N. long. 113* 44' E. 12 miles 
cast of Macao, and 29 miles east of Canton 
factories. It is steep and bold and 2 miles in 
circumference. On its west side is the little 
Ladrono. The Ladroncs were the first islands 
seen by Magellan. From those he sailed to 
the Philippines where, in the island of Mactan 
near Zebu, he was killed, as also was Barbosa. 
Magellan’s companions then visited Timor in 
1522 and returned to Lisbon, making the first 
circumnavigation of the globe. The opening 
of this archipelago to Europe was gradual. 
Entering the utmost eastern confines of the 
archipelago, Magellan discovered the Lad- 
rones, or Isles of Thieves. They have since 
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been named the Marianas, but still deserve 
their original appellation, as the jf^ople of the 
surrounding groups stand in di'ead of their 
predatory inhabitants. On one of the Meia- 
co*shimah isles walls have been raised and 
pierced with loopholes, as a defence against 
these roving banditti of the sea. The Ladronea 
lie about four hundred leagues east of the 
Philippines. Only one of them is now 
tenanted, and that by a small and savage 
tribe. Plantations of caper trees are in per- 
petual bloom. —BikmorCi p. 206 ; Si, John's 
Ind, Areh.y Vol. i, p, 102 ; Vol, ii, p, 357 ; 
Sir. E, Belcher y Vol. i, p. 84 ; Ilorshurgh. 

LADKONES, Port. Tho term applied 
by the Poriugucso to the Chinese pirates, who 
coininenced to gain power by tho close of tho 
I8tli century. Tho ijudronos or pirates of the 
Archipelago consist wholly of tho inhabitants 
of tho freo maliomedan states in Sumatra, 
Lingin, Borneo, Magindano, and Sulu ; those 
natives who have remained uncontaminated 
by th<j doctrines of tho Arabs never being 
known to engage in tlio like pursuits. Euro- 
peans who wore unfortunate enough to fall 
into their hands were generally murdered, 
while the natives who compose tho crews of 
the captured vessels are sold for slaves.— Afr. 
Early p. 42. 

LADUNUM, or Lnbdnnnra. 

Cisturt cretictm, Linn. 

Laden, Lndnn, A»ab, I LciUinon, Or. 

Cixte, Ladunifere, Fa. j Ladiiuuii), LaT. 

This resinous substance which was consi- 
dered by old writers cephalic, pectoral aud 
nervine, is now only used in tho preparation 
of certain plasters. It is not unknown to the 
mahomedan medical practitioners of lower 
India, aud has a place in tho Materia Medica 
of the Arabians amongst their Munzigat 
(Suppurantia). Ladauum, is sometimes writ- 
ten Labdanum, but incorrectly ns it is tho 
XijSnvov of tho Greeks and the Ladun of tho 
Arabs. It is first mentioned by Herodotus 
(iii, 112) as procured in Arabia, and used by 
the Arabs for fumigation. Tho word is not 
Greek, but an Arabic word with a Greek 
termination ; the Greeks also use tho word 
ArjBos to indicate the shrub which produced 
tho Ladauum. — Ains. Mat. Med.^p. 23. See 
Ladanum. 

LADURT, Hind. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

LAE CHOW-FOO, in lat. 37* 13' north, 
long. 119* 50’ east, lies at the southern part of 
the gulf of Pe-Tchec-lee. It is a place of 
considerable coasting trnud. 

LiEMODIPODES, Crustacea, comprising: 

Fam. Caprellieni or LcDmodipodes filiformof. 

Caprella loaura, Kdw.y Maurilius. 

Cyamui erraticui, Edw.y on a whale. 

„ ovalis, Bdto, „ 

„ gracilis, Edw. „ 



LAGENABIA VULOAm 


LAQEBSTB<SM1A. 


LiEMONENA, a genus of fishes of the 
Fum. Gadidee, which may be thus represented. 

Gadid«, 

18 GaduR, ' 1 Fhysiculus, 3 Molva, 

2 Gadiculus, 1 Uraleptu*, 1 Hypsipteniy 

1 Mora, 1 Pseudophycis, 2 Couchia, 

1 Halargyreus, 6 Phycia, 5 Motella, 

1 Strinsia, 2 L.'cmunetia, 1 Kaniceps, 

3 Merlucdus, 1 Hahaporphyrue 1 Brogmaceroa, 

4 LotolLi, 1 Lota, 2 BruRiuius. 

LAG, Hind. To, near to, connexion, 
L^gsln, Lagna, marriage, connection. 

LAGEN, Jap. The sap of Arenga 
saccliurifera, LabilL 

LAGENARIA IDOLATRICA, Don., is 
held in great veneration by tlio tiindoos in I 
their religious ceremonies. — Don, Dichlamt/- ] 
deous plants j Lindleij, Flora Mcdica ; 
Kng. Cyc, 

LAGENARIA VU LGARIS, Serr. 

Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn , Itoxb.f Rhccdc. 
Charrah, Au. Kabuli, Katldu, ITinii. 

Kodu, Bknu. Bella Hhora, Mai,eal. 

Lao, „ S<»riiii-kaj, 'Jam. 

Lavu, „ Sorakaya, Tkl. 

lluuia, Kaddii, Duk. AnuiM-kaia, ,, 

Ktiddu, „ Alabuvu, Atiapa-kaya, „ 

BottloGouid, ILno. (■bctiaiin))a-kayjv, „ 

Gourd, „ Sora-kaya, 

White pumpkin, „ Anuga-kaya, „ 

Tinnba, IIi.vo. Gubba-kaya, „ 

Tuoinbu, „ Kunddtiug.'i, „ 

Kaddu, M NC'huiuga, „ 

Tlie Rottlo gourd, is commonly cultivated 
by tho natives, to whom it is of some import- 
anco as food ; of easy culture, but is seldom 
eaten by Europeans, being very coarse. In 
Tonasserim, tho bottle gourd grows luxuri- 
antly, and several varieties may bo seen about 
the Indian cabins. One species grows abund- 
antly in southern Asia. It is used for making 
tho stringed musical inslrument called tho 
aitar. When dried it becomes bard, of a pale 
bay colour, and is used to coufain water, and 
ns floats and buoys and swimming aids when 
crossing rivers. In its wild state, this plant, 
or a variety of it, prodiiec.*’ a poisonous fruit, 
and Dr. Royle states that a very intelligent 
native doctor informed him that eases of 
poisoning have occurred from eating the 
bitter pulp. Sorno sailor;^ also arc said to ! 
have died from drinking beer that had been 
standing in a flask made from one of those 
gourds. Don says (hat tho poor people 
among tho Arabians eat the edible kind 
boiled with vinegar, or fill the shells with rice 
and meat, and so make a kind of pudding of 
it. The pulp of the fruit is often employed 
in poultices ; it is bitter and purgative, ami 
may be used instead of colocynth. The seeds, 

‘‘ Doodee seed,” yield a bland oil, and tlmy 
are given in headaches. — Jeffrey ; Mason ; 
O'Shauyhnessy ; PoxcclVs Iland^booh, Prod., 
Punjab, pp. 263-264 ; Fny. Cyc. j Dr, J. 
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Ir. Stewart, M. D. ; Roxh. FI. Ind., Voh iii, 
p. 718; Rheede; Voigt, Useful Plants, p. 57. 

LAGEHSTRCEMIA, a genus of plants of 
tho natural family of Lythracese, growing 
in the Peninsula of India, along the foot of 
the Himalaya to tho northern parts of ludia, 
and from the Malaya Archipelago into China 
and Japan. The species are few in number, 
but most of them highly ornameutal. Speak- 
ing of this genus, as tliey occur in China, Mr, 
Williams remarks that few trees in any country 
present a more elegant appearance ; when in 
full flower, by far the most beautiful plants 
met with on the low ground, are the different 
species of Lagerstroemia. There are two or 
three varieties, having red, white and purplo 
flower.s, ami in the summer montlis, when tliby 
are in bloom, they aro quite tho hawthorns 
of China ; surpassing in their gorgeous 
flowers even that beautiful family. Ho gene- 
rally met with them in a wild state, very 
near Iho sea shore. The wliole of the species 
may bo propagated by seed or cuttings in any 
garden soil. In the island of Hongkong, the 
most beautiful plants met with on the low 
ground, generally in a wild state, very near 
the sea bhore, arc diircrtmt species of Lager- 
strminia. There are two or three varieties, 
having red, white and purple flowers, ami iu 
the summer monih.s when they ar (3 in bloom, 
they are (juite the luiwtborns of Cliina ; sur- 
ptissing in their gorg('()us flowers even that 
beautiful family. A little higher up is tho 
beautiful Txora coccinea flowering in pro- 
fusion ill the elefls of the rocks, and its 
scarlet heads of bloom under the Hongkong 
sun aro of the most dazzling briglilness. The 
ravines are crowded with ferns and ereeping 
shrubs of dillereut kinds, not however of 
much interest to the lover of ornamental 
j flowering plants. Hero, however, under tho 
ever-dripping rocks, grows the beaiiliful Chi- 
ra(a sinensis, a plant with elegant foxglove 
lilac flowers, whieli is now in many of tho 
gardens of England. The Tnvoy forests are 
adorned with a smaller species of lager- 
stnemia than the L. Imliea, but the flowers 
are eipially elegant and quite as large. Tho 
Pyimma or Poe-mn, Ruini., is a very largo 
.0101 useful species tree, sometimes twelve or 
tifteeii feet in eircninference, and preferred 
for some parts of ship- building (o teak : drupe 
very small ; fruit, like ii lemon, and very 
sour ; wood, reddisli, hard, tough, and durable. 
From the bark constantly exudes n yellow 
gum, resembling gaiiibogo. The whole of 
tho species may be propagated by seed or 
cuttings in any garden soil. — Eng. Cyc., 
Fortune's Wanderings, p. 20; Williams' 
Middle Kingdom, p. 285 ; Riddell ; Mason ; 
Malcom's Tf. in S. E. Asia, Vol. i, p. 185. 
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LAGEBSTBOEMU GRAXDIFLOBA. 

LAGEBSTBCEMlA,«pe(;ie«. Kuen-moa- 
or Pu-ma, Burh., it a Tavoy tree, wood 
used iu building. 

LAGERSTRGCMIA, species, Pyimma, 
Bcmst., is a splendid tree, abundant through- 
out British Buinnah, wood used more ex- 
tensively than any other, except teak, and 
used generally for the fittings of boats, some- 
times for the hulls of canoes, for house posts, 
planking, beams, scantling for roofs, ciirts, and 
a variety of other purposes. Large quantities 
are now employed for ordnance purpost^s. 
The wood of the light-colon re«l variety is 
loss heavy and is said to be less durable. 
A cubic loot weighs 37 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the nverag(5 length of tlio 
ti^nk to the first bi ancliis 30 feet, and av(*nigo 
girth measureil at 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr. Brandis^ CuL Cat. Ec. 0 / 1862 . 

LAGKllSTRfEMlA, .^pedos. Pyen-ma- 
phoo, Bukm., is a tree of Moulmein, wood 
used for making oars a.nl for rough house- 
building. — Cat. Et. of 1862. 

LAGERS rRCEMIA, species. Pyen-nia- 
zoat-gyee, Blium., a iMonlincin tree, with a 
soft wootl. used in the ordinary purposes 
of a building nuitoridl. — Cal, Cat, Ex. of 
1862. 

LAGl^^RS'riKEMrA, s/>€cii’s. Thit-py-oo, 
BuiiM., is a light, but comparatively strong 
wood of British Burrnah, colour white and 
j)iiikisl% prol)ably a valuable wood for furni- 
ture. lTse<l for planking, breaking weijght 
lo3 to 179 lbs. A eiibic foot weighs 30 to 
38 lbs. In a fidl-growii tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
blanch is 80 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It sells 
at 4 annas pcreiiljic BrandiSy Cal. 

Cat. Ex. of 1S62. 

LAG laiSTRGCMTA GRANDIFLORA, 

Hooker. 

Dua-banga, Hind. 

In the Terai, cast of Siligoree, Bombax, 
Erythriua, and the Jiagerstroemia grandifiora 
were found by Dr,' Hooker in full flower, and 
with the profusion of Bauhinin, rendered the 
tree-juiiglc! gay ; the two former are leafless 
when flowering. The Dua-banga is the pride 
of these forests. Its trunk, from eight to 
fifteen feet in girth, is generally forked from 
the base, and the long pendulous branches 
which clothe the trunk for 100 feet, are 
thickly leafy, and terminated by racemes of 
immense white flowers, which, especially 
when in bud, smell most disagreeably of 
asafcctida Dr. Hooker, is the sole autho- 
rity for this tree, the Lngcrstrocmia gran- 
diflora.^jSooA^r, Him. Journal Voh i, p. 
401. 


LAOEBSTROatlA laOBOOABPA. 
LAGERSTBCEMIA INDICA, Linn. 


VelAga globoaa, 9<srtn. 
Lagerstroemia alba, 

Indian logorsti’camia, 
Pyen-nia, Bubm. 

China henna, Hind. 


IrfigeratroNDia tijiakin. 


Taiinkin, Rumpk, 
Tdlanga ohoeua, 
Gheena pu. 


Tar. 


There are three varieties (a) rosea» (i) 
lilacina and (c) ulhu, of thi.s small pretty shrubs 
which is common in gardens iu Maulmain, and 
of easy cultivation. It has one of the most 
beautiful flowers in our Indian gardens, grows 
to the height of seven or eight feet ; the 
flowers hang in bunches at the extremity of 
the branches, and arc of a beautiful lilac 
colour. Tlio white flowering species of the 
China mehndi, is a common shrub iu gardens, 
and used for border heilge.s, it bears a small 
reddish flower and grows easily from cuttings 
at tlio eommenecni(‘nt and during the rains,— 
Drs. Mason\ Ains. Mai, Med.^p. 164 ; J?td- 
dell ; Roxb , ; Voiijt, 

LAG E RSTIKE.M lA LANCEOL ATA. 


Bodah, Hind. | Rondaga, UiND. 

An erect tree with oblong lunecolate leaves« 
flowers small, white, np[)earing in April and 
May. — Riddell. 

LAGERS riKEMTA MACROCARPA, 
Ro.tb.; fKIc.JlL; irall. 

Kha-noung, HriiM. I Roiidarah, Mahb. 

Pyon-iua? lUritM.? Nnnab, ,, 

Bell -teak, AN(]I.o-(?.\v. rutchiiycuttay, Tam, 
Ven.bugiim, Can, Veri-taku mnrani, „ 

Vuu-tcak, Kno. I ChinnatiaDgi, Tail. 

This is a tree of tlic western side of India> 
common in Wynaad and on the western 
ghauts, very common in the Bombay forests, 
but less so to the north of the Suvitree than 
to the sou til of that river. It is of large 
size with a long straight stem, and, for com- 
mon purposes, where timber of inferior qua- 
lity is sufiiciciif, is very useful, being easily 
workeil. It only bore 290 lbs., and on a 
second trial, it sustained 374 lbs. If stronger 
and more durable, the length and straightness 
of (he stem would adapt it for spars. But, 
Dr, Gibson thinks this wood is very fit for 
many household purjmses, and for the decks of 
ships, and it is much used iu the Bombay 
dockyards, which forms a good prosiimptivo 
proof that the wood cannot bo very inferior. 
In the Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, it 
is made use of for a variety of purposes. 
It has great “ stltrness,” and wooden bridges 
have been built of it. In Wynaad, it is prized 
for making coffee cases. It is said to be a 
tree of Moulmein, commonly known under 
the name of jarool, but (his is doubtful.— 
Drs. Wiffhtf Gibson and Cleghorn ; Mr, 
Mclvot\ Madras Catalogue Exhibitions of 
18.51 and 1862 ; Col. Maitland in Madras 
Cat. Ex. 1862 ; Madras Exhibition Jury 
Report 1855 ; Voiytf 132, 
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UOBBSIBaUU . WIKS. 


LAGEBSTBCEMIA PABVIFLORA, A 


LageritroBmia microoarpa, Wiffht* 


Nanabt Bombay. 

Tiam-be4ay, Bubm. 

Vett'taku, Can. 

Ben-teak, Anolo-Hind. 

Baku ; Dhan : Dhaura „ 
Bondara, Maub. 


Wundi'mana, Mabb. 

Belli-nandi, n 

Kanab, „ 

Bellinger, Malkal. 

Cutcha-oatta maramyTAM. 
Chinna uagi, Tel. 


This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
in the Godavery forests, on the Neilgherries, 
At Courtallurn, in the Dehra Dhoon, and in 
the Tavoy forests. Is common in Wyuuad and 
on the western ghauts, but is not common in 
the Punjab Suwalik tiact. Dr. Gibson says 
it is most common in the Dandelee forest 
above ; also uot uncommon below, and reaches 
a large size. Wood prized for making coffee 
cases, for house-building, and masts for the 
dow, pattamah, and other country vessels. It 
grows to ninety and one hundred feet long, 
and from twelve inches to three feet in dia- 


meter ; it is perfectly straight and without 
branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. This wood is not 
so durable as the poon, but it may be consi- 
dered of the same texture, although it is very 
muchlightcrin colour,and in this respect much 
resembles the American red oak. Its wood is 
tough and valued for its qualities in standing 
water. It is greatly in use for beams, rafters 
and boat timber. In the Nalla Mallai it has a 
light-brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, 
and used generally. As a wood of Dritish 
Burmah, it is uV)t much used. A cubic foot 
W'eighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average lengtli of the trunk to the 
first branch is lo feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. 
It sells, there, at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
Its timber is yellowish, elastic, and tough, 
and is valued for agricultural implements, &c. 
In the N. W. Provinces it i? reckoned one of 
the best woods for buggy-shafts, &c. — /ioxb . ; 

; AVyc, M. ^ C\ ; Mclvor ; Drs. Gib- 
son, Wxghty Brandis, Mason, J, L. Stewart 
and Captain Beddome ; Mr. Latham. 

LAGEUSTRG:MIA PUBESCENS,ira». 


Ltt-izAh, Buum. 

A very largo tree of British Burmah, 
stem not always perfectly round, and inclined 
to form buttresses ; timber valued for bows 
and spear handles, also used for canoes and 
cart wheels. A cubic foot weighs 53 Ihs. 
Ill a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first brunch is 100 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
fi’om the ground is 12 ft*et. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot.— /)f. Brandis, Cal. 
Cat. Sx. 1 862. 

LAGEBSTBCEMIA PYMMAH, MeCl. 


Pyrnmah-nec, Bubm. I Red pymmah, Abolo- 

rymmah, „ I BUEM. 


This common and valuable timber is found 
all over Pegu, in the Mayagie forests, and 
on the Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thenat 
in abundance ; but ceases a little below 
Tounghoo and Prome. At all the lower sta- 
tions from Promo and Tounghoo downwards, 
it ought to supersede the use of teak. It 
stands without a rival in strength. It is a 
red-coloured wood, strong, and adapted for 
house-building, and valuable in ship-building 
and next to teak ; it is in greater request than 
any other description of timber, as it is not 
injured by white ants. The Burmese gun 
carriages are made of this wood : its fault is 
its liability to shakes. It is a different species 
from Lagerstroeinia reginae, but the posts of 
an old wharf at Tavoy, which were of thfS 
Pymmali wood, stood erect for twenty or 
thirty years, though house-posts often decay 
in the ground in a much shorter period, 
Capt. Dance says Pymmah Nee or Red Pym- 
mnh, is very abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces, and found 
of maximum girth 6 cubits^ and maximum 
length 30 feet. When . seasoned it floats in 
water, and is a tough wood, very good for 
helves, and already used for such, and for 
other ordnance purpose's. He says that the 
great fault of pymmah is its liability to 
shrink and warp when exposed to the heat 
and sun, but it has uot been killed and left 
standing as teak has been, otherwise the 
tendency to warp might (lisappeaiv> Dr. 
McClelland seems to regard the white wood 
Ireo as L. reginoe, and the red wood as 
L. pymmah, which Dr. Brandis treats as 
two varieties of L. regiuaj — Dr. McClellandi; 
Capt. Dance, Selec, Records Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., No. ix, pp. 10 and 42. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA Roxh. 

L. Flos regiuso, Reiz. | Adambca glabra, Lam. 


Jarool, Vernao. ' 

Taman, Bombay. 

Arjuuo, Bemu. 

Pym-ioah, Burm. 

Kha-mouiig'thway, „ 
Halee dasul, Can. 

Cjuocn LagerBtra>mia,ENO. 


Mota bondara, 

Tannana, 

Nauna, 

Adamboo, 

Stutulari, 

Muruta-gass. 

Cadali pun. 


Mahr. 

Malkal, 

Sans. 

SlNQH. 

Tam. 


This is a large tree of Ceylon, the penin- 
sula of India, Coimbatore, Cnnara, Sunda, 
in the mountains north-east of Bengal, in the 
Jyntcah hills, in Pegu and Tenasscrim, Am- 
herst, Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago, 
and when in flower, is most conspicuous. 
In full blossom, in the morning, a tree looks 
as if mantled witli roses, but the flowers 
change through the day to a beautiful purple, 
making it appear at evening, if seen from a 
short distance, like a bower of English lilacs. 
It is not uncommon in the warm, motster 
parts of the western and southern parts of 
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CeyloQt up to an ^evation of 1,500 feet. In 
Canara and Sunda, it grows near the banks 
of rivers below, and reaches a large siae. It 
is coininon in the jungles, below the ghauts, 
south of the Savitiee river ; but is hardly 
found north of that and never in the inland 
Bombay jungles. In Ceylon its wood is used 
for water casks and buildings ; in Coimbatore 
and in Hyderabad, this tree is more cele- 
brated for its large handsome flowers than for 
its timber, which lust, liowever, is used for 
common purposes. Its timber from the 
Bombay forests, is reckoned rather good, and 
is used, being gmoraily crooked, for the 
knees, &c. of native boats. In the Madras 
Gun Carriage Manufactory it is used for 
light field cheeks, felloes, cart naves, framing 
and boards of waggons, limbers, platform 
carts, ammunition box boards and heavy fleld 
cheeks. — Voiglf ThwaiteSf Drs.McClellandy 
Riddell^ Wight^ Bt andis^ Mason and Gib- 
son ; Mr, Mendis ; Captain Dance ; Major 
Benson ; Col, Maitland in Madras Cat, Ex, 
of 1862 ; Dr. Hooker's Him. Jour.y VoL ii, 
p. 327 ; Roxb., ii, 505. 

LAGETTA LINTEARIA, Hind. Daphne 
cannabina. 

LAGG. Sokota is the capital of Lagg 
and Wasta, in Abyssinia and is a place of 
considerable Bize.— James Pari. Paper. 

LAGGAN, or Lakkeu, Arab. A dish, 
which is sometimes placed under a candle- 
stick intercept any wax that might full on 
the carpet ; the lower part of a sanus or 
lantern is also called laggan. In this vessel 
or dish, the paste or dough of bread is often 
kneaded — Onselcfs Travels^ Vol. i, p. 247. 

LAGHAR or Hobby, and her mate the 
Jaghar, is the only long-winged hawk gene- 
rally used in the Sindli country ; she is large, 
and black-eyed with yellow legs, black claws i 
and a tail of a cinereous white colour. She | 
is a native of Sindh, moults during the hot 
moiths from April to October, and builds in 
ruined walls and old mimosa trees. The 
Laghar is flown at quail, partridge, curlew, 
bastard-bustard and hares ; the best sport is 
undoubtedly afforded by crows, only she is 
addicted to carrying the quarry, and is veiy 
likely to be killed by her angry enemies. , 
Carrying is the techuical word for walking off I 
with the wounded bird. — Burton's Falconry \ 
Valley ^the Indus, pp. 13 to 16. 

LAOHME, Hind. Caroxylon griffithii. 

LAGHUBRAHMI CHETTU, Trl. Tri- 
gonella corniculata, Vol. iii, p, 389. 

LAGHU KAUMUDI, a Sanskrit and 
English Grammar, Mirzapore, 1849. 

LAGHUN A, H ind. Hyelaphas porcinua, 
Sundev. Hog»deer. 

EAGHUNAJ, Hind., Pusatu. Daphua 
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oleoides ; Sbau^a Jnghmie^ Biifa, is tlie 
Buxus sempervirens. 

LAGKAME, Hind. Caroxylon griflSthii, 
Moq. 

LAGMAN, see Inscriptions, Kabul. 

LAGOMYS RADIUS. On enrering Tibet, 
Dr. Hooker found the ground burrowed by 
innumerable marmots, foxes, and the ** Qoom* 
cheti,'* or tail-less rat, Lagoroys badius, 
sounding hollow to tiie tread, and at last 
becoming so dangerous that ho was obliged 
to dismount and walk. Other tail-less rate, as 
Lagomys ho<lg8onii,Bre plentiful, aiulLagomys 
roglii, commou on the (/ashmere ranges. One 
or both may bo the Pharaolfs mouse men* 
tionod by Marco Polo. The lagomys is said 
to bo eaten by certain tribes in Tartary,— 
Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 156 ; Adams* 

LAGOMYS NEPALENSE, inhabits Ne- 
pal . 

LAGOMYS RUFESCENS, Gray, a lit- 
tie quadruped found on the mountains of 
Affghanistan, and perhaps onward to the 
Hindu Kush, but which is very unlikely to 
inhabit the Indian side of the passes.-— Co/. 
Rev. 

LAGOON. Many shallow salt water la- 
goons known as back-waters, run close around 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal and of the 
Arabian Sea, some of Ihemfrom twenty to flfty 
miles long, — they afford great facilities for a 
safe traflic along the coast lino, the violence of 
the monsoons and the few sheltered harbours 
on thecaMteni coast of the Peninsula, render- 
ing navigation perilous at all times and often 
impossible. The Marine Lagoons or back- 
waters of the coast of India, are quite disa^- 
milar from those of the Coral islands. In 
the latter, the surf beating loud and heavy 
along the margin of the reef, presents a 
strange contrast to the prospect beyond — the 
white coral beach, the massy foliage, and the 
embosomed lake, with its tiny islets. Tho 
colour of the lagoon water is often as blue aa 
tlic ocean, although but tifteeii or twenty 
fathoms deep, yet shades of green and yellow 
are intermingled, where patches of sand or 
coral knolls are near the surface, and tJie green 
ZB a delicate apple shade, quite unlike the usual 
muddy tint of shallow waters. ** These gar- 
lauds of verdure seem to stand on the brima 
of cups, whose bases root in unfathomable 
depth. Seven miles east off Clermont Tonuere, 
the lead ran out to eleven hundred and forty- 
five fathoms, (six thousazid eight hundred 
and seventy-feet) without I’eaching bottom. 
Within three-quarters of a mile of the 
southern point of this island, the lead had 
another throw, and, after running out for a 
while, brought up for an instant at three 
hundred and flfty fathoms, and then dropp^ 
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off again and descended' to six Imn^t^ 
fathoms without reaching bottom. The la- 
goons are generally shallow, though in the 
larger islands soutiding gave twenty to thirty- 
five, and even fifty and sixty fathoms.** — 
Gos8c*s Natural History ^ p. 94 ; Cheevej^s 
Sandwich Islands. 

LAGOON ISLAND, see Coral, Polype. 

LAGUNiEA PATERSONIA, J5. AT.syn. 
Hibiscus patersonii, DC. 

LAHAD, Ar. In miihomedan sepulture, 
the grave is dug as usual, and at the bot- 
tom, at its side, a niche called Labnd, is 
made into which the body is placed.— 

LAHANGl PIR, see Wasso. 

LAH ABl, also known as Labor! or “ Larry 
Bunder,” stands on the western Pilli or 
branch of the Indus delta. Dakar is Dakkar, 
the fort in the Indus between Sakkar and 
Rori, where the Indus was bridged for Lord 
Keane's army by Major Ccorg(5 Thomson in 
1838. Hjah is IJcbh on the Chenub, below 
Bbawalpur. — Yule Cat hay ^ Vol. ii, p. 404. 

LAHAlilYA, agricultural brahmins in the 
North-Western Proviintes of India. 

LAHAURA-H A-NOCU K, a dialect 
spoken by the Kakur. Seo Kakur. 

LAHEJ, the most southern district of 
Aden, reaches nearly as lar north ns Tnez, 
and is occupied by the Snobaihat Aba<lnli, 
Foudtheli and Houshebi tribes. The natives 
call the capital EUllowta. 

LAHINI, see Inscriptions. 

LAH MONO- 110N(?, Lkpcit. Ncopus 
malaieusis, lieimoardt. 

LAHN, Hind. Lees of wine, added to the 
molasses to promote ternienlation in distilling. 

LAHN A, lliND. Species of Sueda used 
for camel fodder ; also for soda burning. 

LAHNI, Hind. A kind of land. 

LAHORE, the chief city of the Punjab, is 
built on the left bank of the Davi river, and 
has about a huiulrod thousand inhabitants. 
It was annexed to the British Government 
on the 16th Dec. IS 15, and was occupied by 
the British, 22nd Feb. IH46, The treaty of 
Lahore was dated 9th Mar. IS46. Arrian 
states that the first city taken by Alexander 
after leaving the confluence of the rivers was 
inland 400 stadia, or 46 miles, distant from 
the Akesines, and that it was captured by 
assault, and General Cunningham infers that 
this city was Kot Karaalia. Old coins, found 
in great numbers, show that Depalpur was 
in existence as early as the time of the ludo- 
Scythians, and General Cunningham is in- 
clined to identify it with the Daidala of 
Ptolemy, which was on the Sutlej to the 
south of Labokla aud Amakatis, or Lahore 
and Ambakassi. Lahore has been the capi- 
tal of tlie Pai\jab for nearly uine hundred 
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years. It is said to bate been founded b^ 
Lava, or Lo, the son of Rama, after whom H 
was named Lohawar. Both Jay Pal, and his 
son Anaud Pal, the successive antagonists of 
Mahmud, are called rajas of Lahore by 
Ferishta. This Hindoo dynasty was sub- 
verted in A. D. 1031, when Lahore became 
the residence of a inahomedau governor under 
the king of Ghazni. Upwards of a century 
later, in a.d. 1152, when Bahram was driven 
from Ghazni by the Afghans of Gbor, his 
son Khusru established himself at Lahore. 
But this uow kingdom lasted for only two 
geiicratioij.s, until A. d. 1186, when the sove- 
reignty of the Ghaznavi was finally extin- 
guished by the capture and imprisonment of 
Kbusru Malik, the last of his race. Milton 
notices Lahore as one of the towns in the far 
ea.st, when indicating the various nation- 
alities, thus, 

the flow’r and choice 

Of many provinces from hound to bound, 

From Vruchosla, fioni thmdaor cast, 

And Mar^iiiuato the Hyrcaiiiait clitFi} 

Oft’aUCUBUS 

From Jjamarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne 
To Agra nml Lahore of Great Mogul, 

Down to the (ioldeu Ghersone'<e 
And utmost Indian Isle Taprobiinc. 

Bernier ranrebing from Delhi to Laboro 
witli the camp of the emperor says, be never 
saw a town or village all the way. The 
revenue of the province of Lahore, in the 
reign of Auruiigztb, was, according to Ber- 
nier, £2,500,000 per aiimim. Lalwi'ro has 
within its walls miinerous wells. It is sur- 
rounded with a substantial brick wall, some 
twenty-five feet in height, and suflieiently 
broad for a gun to traverse on it. It has 
many circular towers, aud divers sided bas- 
tions, at regular intervals. There are many 
gates, us the Murclii D.arwaza, the Lobar 
Darwaza, the D(‘llii Darwaza, the Atak 
Darwaza, &c. The last is also ealled Dar- 
waza Tanksala, or tho IMiut gate, an appella- 
tion tliat led the Jesuit Teifenthaller into^the 
error of supposing that in hi.s time one of the 
city gates retained the name of Taxila. At 
the Lobar Darwaza was a large piece of 
ordnauce, called the Banghi. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore aio many large and 
delightful gardens ; the fruit trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants, are, however, those 
common in Hindustan. About three miles 
north-east of Lahore, is the renowned and 
oQco delightful garden of Shaliraar. There 
are still the marble tanks and foantains. 
Amritsir, however has become the great 
mart of the Panjab, and the bankers and 
capitalists of the country have taken up 
their abodes there. As men, physically 
speaking, the natives of the Panjab ai’e 
superior to those of Hindustan proper. Their 
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limbs are muscular and welUproportioned, 
and they have a stoutness of leg and calf, 
seldom seen in Hindustan. Instances of 
very tall stature may be rare, the general 
standard being a little above the middle size. 
The Sikh are certainly a iiiie nice of men, 
particularly the better classes. Their females, 
are seldom permitted to go abi'oad. They 
wear extraordinary high conical caps, pro- 
ducing u curious effect, with trowsers. The 
dress of the men is peculiar, but not inelegant, 
consisting of the Punjab pagri for the head, a 
vest, or jacket, fitting close to the l.>ody and 
arms, with large bulky trowsers, terminating 
at tlie knee, the legs from the knee being 
iiukpd. About the middle of the ninetcenlh 
century, chiefs began to wear full trowsers, 
but at one time the maharajah and his court 
could scarcely bo said to wear trowsers at all. 
Over the shoulders, a scarf is usually tlirown. 
Generally speaking, these articles of dress 
are white. The Sikli are cleanly in their linen, 
in which particular they advantageously dilfer 
from their inahomcdaii compatriots. Their 
scurfs are usually trimmed with a coloured silk 
border, and sometimes scarlet shawls, or other 
showy fabrics, are employed. The Sikh 
allow the hair of tlicir heads to attain its full 
growth, and irathcr it np into a knot at the 
erown, agreoahly to the old Jotic fashion. Hy 
])reHsing it tightly ba(;k from the forehead, 
they soinowliat clevnto the upper part of the 
face, wMch imparts a peculiar east to the 
counteiianee. The counfry between Feroz- 
pur and Lahore is for the most part culti- 
vated, and covered with fields of wheat and 
groves of date, mango, acacia, peepul, &c. 
The famous old rnussulmau city of Kussor is 
worth a visit, were it only to examine its 
fallen grandeur. Among ifs old temples, 
ruined walls, and broken a(jucducts, are to b6 
traced, the remains of a once important town, 
which the great Runjeet Singh levelled with 
the ground when employed in consolidating 
the Khalsa dynasty. Th(3 Chenah river at 
Wazeerabad has little of the majesty and 
appearance observed in its course through 
the Himalaya ; the roaring raountniii torrent 
is transformed into a mnd<ly river, whose 
banks are often almost level with the plain, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the city 
above-mentioned, where annual iiumdatious 
leave great swamps iu which wild-fowls con- 
gregate during winter. The Masjids or Pad- 
shah and Vazir khan mosques are particularly 
splendid. The Sona, or Golden Masjid, 
also claims attention, from the attraction 
of its gilded minarets and cupolas. The 
manufacture of armour, swords, guns and 
the like, once had its grand centre at Lahore ; 
but when the Sikh rule passed away, the 
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demand ceased. The artiaant have recently 
all gone into the Gig rat and Gigranwalla 
districts, where they develope their art in 
works o( peace ; and now, instead of Sikh 
armour, inlay caskets and studs, vases, paper** 
cutters, letter weights and other fancy arti- 
cles are produced. There are still persona at 
Lahore who can work maguidcently iu inlaid 
armour, and do so occasionally at the call of 
tho collectors of articles of vertu ; but in 
Lahore it is almost impossible to got tho 
articles above enumerated as made at Seal- 
kot, Gujrat, or Nizainabud. — CunninghanCB 
Ancient G,eography of India ^ pp, 197, 198, 
206 ^0 214 ; Milton's Farndise Lost ; Mas* 
son's JournegSy Vol. 408, 411,415, 433; 
Cunningham's History of the Fanjab, VoU 
i, p. 31 ; Powell's lIand--boohf Scon, Frod,^ 
Punjab^ p. 9 ; Adams. • Sec Itulifi, Inscrip- 
tions, Jat, or Jot, or Jut, Kabul, Khotri, 
Kbyber, Punjab, Shawl-goat, Sikhs. 

LAHOREE-SUliOO, Risno. Cheirauthus 
cheiri. 

LAHORI BANDAR is culled by Ibn 
Butuia, Lahai'i, also Laharya, probably Lari, 
from Lar, the local name of tlie southern 
portion of the province of Sind. Lahori Ban- 
dar, or Lari Bandar, succeeded Dobal as tho 
seaport of tho Indus. Debal was unknown 
to Ibn Bnf.uta A.i>. 1333. 

LA HOUL-O-LA-QOOWUT, &c., Arab., 
meaning thoro is no power or strength but in 
God, aro the cornmeneing words of a maho- 
medan invocation. — I/ef'h. 

LAIISAN, Guz., Hind., Duk. Garlic. 
Ijahsan-ka-tel, Hind. Garlic oil, 

LAHSUNA, S.\N8. Garlic. 

L AHUL is a British province in the valleys 
of the head waters of tho Chenab, the bed 
of which is nowhere below 8,500 feet of ele- 
vation. It is everywhere surrounded by 
lofty mountains, except towards its uCrtli 
where it is conterminous with Kishtwar. To 
tho south it is bounded by the mountains 
north of Knlu, wliere it is crossed by the 
Rotaug pass, elevated 13,200 feet, an excep- 
tional depression, the rest of tho chain being 
very lofty. To the west, a portion of tho 
Himalayan axis divides it from the Tibetan 
province of Spiti and is crossed by the Kul- 
znrn pass, elevated LljH.'JO feet, and to the 
north a continuation of the same axis sepa- 
rates it from tho Tibetan province of Zanskar 
and is crossed by the Baralacha pass, elevated 
16,500 feet. Lahul is tho southern district 
of Lndak, comprises the valleys of the Chan- 
dra and Bhaga Rivers. It belongs to the 
British. Tho peaks of the mid-llimalayan 
range, are in height from 16,203 to 21,786 
feet, and its bases from 13,000 to 16,700 feet, 
and the snow line is at 16,665 feet. Tho 
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great mass of the Lahul range is granite. 
The people of Lahul are said to be of mixed 
origin, Mrs. Hervey says she nercr saw an 
uglier race than the Lahul people of both 
sexe.s and she did not even see one pretty 
child. The Lahuli seemed, however, (ugly 
and dirty though they are,) to be a simpler 
nnd better race than the Eulu people. Their 
features are essentially Tartar. They speak 
a language not intelligible to the natives of 
the neighbouring talooqa of Kulu. The Lahul 
coolies will only carry most absurdly small 
burthens ; women and children are much 
more employed in this capacity .than the 
grown men. Lahul. is divided from Kulu by 
a range of snowy mountains. It comprises 
the upper course of the two streams, Chandra 
and Bht^a, which uniting under the common 
name of Chandrabhaga, form one of the prin- 
cipal rivers (the Chenab) of the Panjab. The 
country is rugged and iiiho.spi table. For six 
months, snow covers the ground. The inha- 
bitants descend to the more genial tempera- 
ture of Kulu, and return with the commence- 
ment of summer. The soil yields only one 
crop a year, and the grains produced are 
buck-wheat and barley peculiar to the coun- 
try. Spiti is a region almost similar, except 
perhaps the cold is still more severe and the 
people less civilized even than in Lahul. It 
is surrounded on all side.s by lofty mountains 
inaccessible for half the year, and the mean 
elevation of the valley (along the river Spiti) 
is not less than 1 0,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The people belong to a kindred race 
with those of Lahul. The laugunge is almost 
identical, but the customs and religious iusti- 
tutioDS are not analogous. Hero also the 
resources of the land arc locked up for more 
than six months iii the rigorous winter. The 
iuhabitauts are obliged to repair during this 
inclement season, to the lower and more 
gonial latitudes in the valley of the Sutlej. 
The produce of the land in Lahul and Spiti 
does not suffice for the wants of the populji- 
tion. The people of Lahul import grain from 
Kulu, and the valley of the Sutlej supplies the 
additional demands in Spiti. The crops in 
both taluqa are the same. The harlcy of 
Spiti is hoxagoual or six-sided, and the grain 
largo aud succulent. In Lahul, there are few 
indigenous trees. That which gives character 
to the district is Juuiperus excelsa, or pencil 
cedar, the Shukpa of Lahul, aud Lewar of 
Kuuawar. It forms small forests, especially 
on the southern slope of the hills at an eleva- 
tion of 9 to 12,000 feet. The tree seldom 
attains 30 feet in height and 6 feet in girth ; 
but Thomson mentions one perhaps 40 feet 
high, and Cleghorn measured oue below the 
TOonastry at Kyclaug, 13 feet iu girth. The 
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bark is red, separating intolaminffi like birch, 
and apparently a good material for brown- 
paper. The wood is used for house and bridge 
building, and is adapted for ornamental caw- 
net work ; it is fragrant, harder, and Jess 
odorant than W. Indian cedar ; Of this tree 
Jacquemont wrote, {Voyages^ /nm. 373,) 
“ C* est Ik qu’ on fait avec ie bois de Jnnipe- 
rus arborca les vases de toute espece, qui 
servant k contenir I’eau et le lait en Kunawar, 
et qui s’ exportent en Ladak et k Garou.” The 
ground below the trees is generally rocky, 
bare, or covered with a strong smelling arte- 
misia, large thistles, or various species of 
rose. A wild yellow Persian rose, R. eglan- 
teria, here finds its eastern limit. The Kail 
or Som-shing, Pinus excelsa, is tjie largest 
tree in Lahul, but is less frequent than the 
pencil cedar. On the left bank of the Chandra, 
about three miles above the junction, there is 
a forest of this tree, and a small patch occurs 
above ICardang, from which the Moravian 
mission house was built. — Hervey's 
Advetitures of a lady in Tartary y Vol. i, yp, 
124-25 ; Ha7id-booky JScon. Prod., 

Panjnhy pp. 229-230 ; Hooker and Thom, 
son's Flora IndicOy Vol, i, pp. 208, 209 ; 
Cieghorn, Punjab Reporty p, 150 ; T/iom^ 
son's Travel $y p, 267 ; Jacquemofrt's 7V., 
p, 373, See Bara Lacha, India, Kohistan, 
Lndak, Maryul. 

LAHUNTOUW, see Tin. 

LAHURA, Hind. Tectona undulata. 
LAHUHI IIURMIL, see Iloonnui. 

LAI, Hind, Tamarix dioicn, also Aruiulo, 
species, 

LAILA, Hind. Salix babylonica, also 
Salix tertasperma. 

LAILA, see Krishna. 

LAILAH, Ak. a night. Alif-Lailah-o- 
Lhilali, the Tliousand and Oue nights, the 
Arabian Nights. 

J..AILA'l’-UL-KADR, or night of power, 
oernrs on the night of the 27th Ramzan, aud in 
it the Koran is supposed to have been sent 
down from heaven.— Qanoon-i- 
Islam ; Wilson's Glossary, 

LA-IL-LA-HAH. IL-LUL-LA-HO, Ma- 
homed oor-Russool Oollahay, there is no deity 
except God, and Mahomed is the prophet (or 
messenger) of God. This is the first part of 
the inahomodau creed ; hut the same words 
occur in the mnhoiuedun azan or call to 
prayers, viz., Alla-ho-akhar ! Allah-ho-ak- 
bar I Ush-ud-do-uu, la-il-la-ha, il-ul-la-ho, 
Ush-ud-do-un, la-il-la-ha, il-ul-la-ho. 0 
Ush-ud-do-un, Mahamcd-ur-rasul Ullahay. 
Hy-ul-us-salwat ! Hy-ul-us-salwat. Hy-ul- 
ul-fullah ! Hy-ul-ul-fallah. Us-snl-la-to 
Kliair-im-miu-nun-nowm. Allah-ho-akbar I 
Allah-ho-akbar ! La-illa-ha illnl-la-ho I The 
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translation of this azau by which the ma- 
hamedan muazzin, live times daily, oalis 
mahomedans to prayers, is God is great ! 
God is great I I bear witness there is no 
other deity but God. 1 bear witness there is 
no other deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Mahamad is the prophet of God. Come 
enliven your prayers: Come, enliven your 
prayers : Come for refuge to the asylum ; 
Come for refuge to the asylum. Prayer is 
preferable to sleep ; Prayer is preferable to 
sleep. God is great ; God is great. There 
is no deity but God. 

LAINBHA, Buum. Bignonia, species, 

LAINE, Fr. Wool. 

LAINE DE CHEVRON, Fu. CamePs 
hair, 

LAING, SAMUEL, a member of Parlia- 
ment, succeeded, in 1861, on Mr. Wilson’s 
death, to the oilice of finance minister in | 
India, and his is a name which Indian history 
should not utter without praise. Pos- 
sessed of vast abilities, a home-bred funda- 
mental knowledge of finance, cautious in 
manner, and ready in argument and writing, 
he gave great satisfaction in India, but Sir 
Charles Wood’s letters induced him to re- 
sign. By submission, Mr. Laiiig might have 
served India longer ; but, by independence, ho 
really served it most. — Thurlow, p, 19. 

LAINYA, Hind., of Salt-range, Tumarix 
gallica, syn. of T. Indicn. 

LAHlI, Hind. An inferior ruby or garnet, 
or even pink topaz or amethyst. 

LAI-ZAH, Buum. Lagerstr(jcinia pube- 
seens, Wall, 

LAJAWARD,(luz , TIikd., Peus. Ultra- 
mnrine. Azure ; Lapis lazuli. Artificial 
ultramarine is valued at Us. 4 a seer. | 

LAJWARDI, Hind. . Rang, Ultramarine 
blue, French blue. 

LAJUK, also Lajulu, Sans., Hind. 
Mimosa pudica. 

LAJWANTI, Hind. Mimosa pudica. 

LAK, or Lakh, Ar., Pkus., Cuz., Hind, 
One hundred thousand. j 

LAK, see Kurdistan. I 

LAKA, Rus. Lac. | 

LAKA, a dye of Sumatra, said to be from I 
Tanarius major, Rwnph. 

LAKADA, Singh. Lac. 

LAKARA, Mahr. Wood or Timber. 

LAKAR-BAG’H, Hind, Hyena. 

LAKE, Lord, commander-in-chief in In- 
dia, in the beginning of the 19th century : 
gained the famous battle of Laswari over the 
Mahrattas. 

LAKES are comparatively rare in British 
India, but large ** Jhils” are occ^isionally to 
be seen, especially in the river streams of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, For the most part 
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they are not voiy deep ; but tlieir surface is 
very variable. Artificial lakes or tanks are 
frequently met with ; their numbers through- 
out the country testify the importance attach- 
ed to them by the natives. In the Himalaya, 
also, there are but very few lakes. That of 
Nainital, in Kamaon, (6,520 feel), the Vullar 
lake, in Kashmir (5,126 feet), and the Chinar 
lake, near Sriuagger, at about the same height, 
suffice to exhaust the category of those de- 
serving mention. Glacier lakes, which ara 
ncctim Illations of water formed by one glacier 
obstructing the outlet of a higher one, are of 
much more frequent occurrence. At times, 
the wall of ice breaks away before the pressure 
of the swollen waters, when the lower lands 
become suddenly inundated, and the torrent 
rushes on with uninterrupled violence for 
miles, exercising a marked influence even 
down to the lower parts of the rivers. Two 
of the most elevated glacier lakes are the Deo 
Tal, in Garhwal (17,745 feet), and the 
Naifitso, or Yunam, in Lahul (15,570 feet.) 
The following are lakes of western Tibet and 
Turkistau : — 

AkB&o Chin ft. 16.«20 rsomorlrl ft. IR.ISO 

Tso Oyagar 15,693 Nima Kar 15.100 

Tso Kar, or Khauri llaiile 14,000 

Talau 15.684 Tso Gam 14,580 

Mure Tso 15,517 Tso Rul 14,400 

Kluk Kinl 16,400 Tso MItloal 14,107 

Mansaraur, or To Upper Tsomogna* 

Mapan 15,250 lari 14,050 

Rakus Tal, or Tso Lower Tsomogna- 

Lanag 15,250 lari 14,010 

Throughout British Indio, there are few natu- 
ral inland lakes or seas deserving of note ; 
none, certainly, which could bo u.scd for pur- 
poses of commerce, and most of them only 
fit for purposes of irrigation— the largest 
natural waters in the country are equalled, 
and in many cases, surpassed by the magni- 
ficent lakes which have been formed in several 
places by throwing embankments across great 
valleys ; there are, however, extinct basins 
of lakes in the Deccan. Marine Lagoons or 
Back waters occur along all the coast of the 
western peninsula of India. 

Lake-ab-Istada^ literally Standing water 
is between Hamoon and the Kabul river, au<l is 
a receptacle for the waters of Affghanistan. 
It varies greatly in size at dificrent seasons. 

Chilka Lakey in Ganjam, is 35 miles long 
and about 8 bi'oad with numerous islets. 

Colair LahCy is a marine lagoon in the 
northern Circars of Mndi’as Presidency. 

Lake Debufy is in Udipur. 

Issi/k-Koul Lake is among.st the mountains 
bordering between Central Asia and China. 

Kashmir Lake is near the capital. Its 
shores have an unrivalled loveliness. The 
gardens on the northern aspect have been 
thero from the time of Jehaugir, and to 
! the south is the Takht-i-Sulimau with the 
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fort of Srinuggur on its Bummit. The lake 
is everywhere shallow, its water of a briUiant 
blue colour and great purity with numerous 
long waving water plants and grasses waving 
beneath the surface, and on its surface are 
numerous “ rahd” or floating gardens con- 
sisting of wood rafts fixed by poles and cover- 
ed with earth, and cultivated with flowers. 

Lonar Lake, about two miles in circum- 
ference, is a body of water low down in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 

Munchar Lake, in Sind, was described by 
professor Orlebar, Postans, Knight. 

Pulicat Lake, is a marine lagoon, skirting 
the bay of Bengal, north of Madras, in the 
Nellore collectorate. 

Oodi-Sagur Lake. The Bniris river issues 
from the Oodi-Sagur lake of Rajputanah and 
passes within a mile of Cheetorc. There are 
two grand reservoirs within six miles of eacli 
other, the Peshola, or internal lake, having 
an elevation of eighty feet above the external 
one, and tlie Oodi-Sagur, whoso outlet forms 
the Bairis. The Peshola may bo called the 
parent of tho other, although it is partly fed 
by tho minor lake at tho villa of Suhnilea- 
ka-bari. Both are from twelve to fourteen 
miles in circumference, in some places thirty- 
five feet deep, and being fed by tho perennial 
streams from tho Aravnlli, they contain a con- 
stant supply of water. From the external lake 
to Cheetorc, tho fall is so slight that few locks 
would be required ; and tho soil being a yield- 
ing one throughout, tho expense of tho un- 
dertaking would be moderate. 

Samber Salt Lake, in lat 2(1* 53', and long. 
73* 57', is twenty miles long, and one and a 
half broad. 

Tso-Gam Lake, in eastern Ladak in Til)et, 
is a salt lake, 14,580 feet above the sea, and 
in lat. 33* 10' N., and long. 78* 34' K. 

Manasarnwara Lake, or Tso I^Iapan, is a 
salt lake, 30* 28', 81* 26' in Gnavi Khorsum, 
about 15,250 feet above the ^en.—Straeh. 

Tio-Mitbal Lake, in Pangkong, in Tibet, 
is a salt lake, in lat. 33* 25' N., and long. 
78* 40 E., and is 14,167 feet above the sea. 

Tso-Mognalari Lake, in Pangkong, in 
western Tibet, is a salt lake, in lat. 33* 39' 48", 
and long. 78* 38' 30" E., and 14,010 feet above 
tho sea. It is about 120 miles long from 
E. to W. 

Tso^Moriri Lake, in Rupchu in western 
Tibet, is in lat.. 32* 45' 24" N., and long. 78* 
16' 3^ E., and 15,130 feet above the sea. 

Ural Lake, see Khiva Khanat. 

Walar Lake is in the vale of Cashmere.— ■ 
Bnist's Catalogue : Coh Dixon ; Lond. As. 
Trans. Vol. iii, p. 181 ; As. Jour., Vol, xvii, 
«. 372 ; Tod's Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p. 627. 

lakh, Hivd. a Imutlred thousand, t 
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vaguely great number ; a multitude, as express- 
ed by our word millions, is expressed by the 
hind! term Lakh, Crore. The Tibetans, to 
express a multitude, use 84,000: Khrag- 
Khrig, a hundred thousand millions : the 
ChincHC, Wan, or 10,000, 

I LAKH, Hind. Lac derived fi*om the 
I word Inkiiy a hundred thousand, from tho 
multitude of insects that congregate together. 
It is sold in the form of chupra-lakh, shell-lac, 
fused-lae, daua or seed-lae, aud kham-lac or 
lac gathered in a crude state. 

LAKH A, see Jell. 

LAKHAK, Hind. Rhus acuminata. 

LAKHA RANA, by assassination, mount- 
ed tlie throne of Cheetorc in S. 143.9, (a, d. 
1373). Ilis first act was the entire subjuga- 
tion of the mountainous region of Morwarra, 
and tlie destruction of its chief stronghold, 
B(?iutgurb, where he erected Bednore. But 
an event of inucli greater importance than 
settling his frontier, and which most power- 
fully tended to tho prosperity of the country, 
was his discovery of the tin and silver mines 
of Jawiira, in tho tract wrested by Khaitsi 
from the Bhils of Chuppun. Lakha rnna has 
the merit of having first worked them, though 
their existence is supcrsiiliously alluded to .so 
early as the periojl of the founder. Tt is said 
the “seven metals (haft-dJiat)” were formerly 
alaindant ; but this appears figurative. There 
is no evidence for tho gold ; though silver, 
tin, copper, lead and autimony, werrt?' yicliled 
in abundance (tlio fir.st two from tho sumo 
matrix), but tho tin that has been extracted 
for many years past yields l)ut a small portion 
of silver. Lakha Rana defeate<I tho JSankla 
Rajpoots of Nngarchal, at Amber. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. i,p. 274. 

LAKIIAR-BAG’HAR, Hind, of N. India, 
Hyiena, 

LA Kill, Hind. Red leather dyed with 
“ lakh” at Nurpnr, &c. 

LA-KHIRAJ, Arau, A term applied in 
India to land, free from rent or public taxes, 
rent free-land. 

LAKHON, sec Laos, 

LAKHNOU'n. This is the well-known 
city of Gaur called by Humayun, Jannntabad, 
and supposed by some to be the Gangia 
Regia of Ptolemy. It stood on tho left bank 
of the Ganges about twenty-five miles below 
Rajmahal. — Cal. Rev., Jan, 1871 ; Rennell, 
p. 55. 

LAKHTEI, Hind. Cousinia oalcitrapip- 
formis. 

LAKMUNA, Beng. Atropa maudragora, 
Linn. 

LAKPAT KANDHI RAO, see Kandeh 
rao, Kutch or Cutch. 

I LAKRA, Hind. Wood or Timber. 
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LA£BA-BAG*H, Hind. Hysna. 
LAKEEHAN, a river near Nujeebabad in 
Bijnoar. 

LAKRI, Hind. Wood. Meila lakri, Hind., 
is Tetranthem monopetala, aud T. roxburghii. 
In India, rhyming doublets are of common 
occuii'euce and are not confined to proper 
names, to a certain extent they may be made 
colloquially at will upon a variety of sub- 
stantives. Thus cbauki-auki means “chairs,” 
simply chauki or, at most, “ chairs and 
tables lakri-akri, “ sticks and stakes.” 

LAKSHA, Sans. Lac. 

LAKSHMANA, the faithful brother of 
Rama. See Mcglinad, Mchruwun, Rama, 
Vishnu. 

*LAKSHMANA, Hind. Dicliptera rox- 
burghii. 

LAKSHMI. This sea-born goddess of 
beauty aud prosperity, the consort, or sacti of 
Vishnu, was obtained by him at the churuiug 
of the sea. She is painted yellow, sitting on 
the lotus or water lily, and holding in her 
hand, sometimes the kamala or lotus, at 
others, the shell or the club of Vishnu. At 
her birth she was so beautiful that all the gods 
became enamoured of her, but Vishnu at 
length obtained her. She is considered as 
the hind 00 Ceres, or goddess of abundance. 
Lakshmi has various names — among which 
are Sri or Sris, the goddess of prosperity, 
called Padma or Kamala, from the lotus or 
nympliDea being sacred to her, also llembha, 
the sea-born goddess ; Varahi (as the energy 
of Vishnu in the Varaha avatar) ; Ada Maya, 
tho mother of the world, Narayani, Vidg- 
jiaui, Kamali, &c. The goddess was the 
daughter of Bhriga ; but, iu consequence of 
the curse of Durvasa (an incarnation of Siva) 
upon indra, she abandoned the three worlds, 
aud concealed herself in the sea of milk, so 
that the earth no longer enjoyed the blessing 
of abundance and prosperity. Laksluni as 
the consort of Vishnu is tho sacti, or active 
energy, of the preservative power. She is 
considered as the goddess of riches, and would 
be invoked for increase of wealth liy a desir- 
ing Hindoo rather than Kuvera, the IMutus of 
their pantheon i she might, therefore, bo na- 
turally considered as the appropriate Consort 
of the deity of wealth, but Major Moor did not 
see her represented in that capacity. The 
followers of Vishnu esteem Lakshmi as the 
mother of the world and then called her Ada 
Maya ; and such Vaishnavas as are Sactas, 
that is, adorers of the female energy or noture 
active, worship her exclusively as the symbol 
of the Eternal Being. As Rembha, the sea- 
born goddess of beauty, she sprang as one of 
the fourteen gems from the ocean, when 
churned by the good and evil beings for the 
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amrita, or immortal beverage* She tlien 
assumes the character of the Venus Aphro- 
dites of the Gieeks, who» as Hesicnl and 
Homer sing, arose from the sea, ascended to 
Olympus, and captivated all the gods. ** It 
may be contended,” he continues, “ that 
although Lakshmi may be figuratively called 
tho Ceres of Hindustan, yet any two or more 
idolatrous uuiioiis, who subsibted by agricul- 
ture, might naturally conceive a deity to 
preside over their labours, without having tho 
least iutercDiirso with each other, but no 
reason appears why two nations should, con- 
cur in supposing that deity to bo a female, one 
nt least of them would bo more likely to 
imagine that the earth was n goddess, aS) 
indeed, is the case with the Hindoos in the 
existence of Prit’hivi, ami that tho god of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Besides, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, wo seo 
images of Lakshmi with full breasts, and a 
cord twistc<l under her arm, like a horn of 
plenty, which looks very like the old Grecian 
aud Roman ligurcs of Ceres.” Sir William 
Jones has addressed a hymn to Lakshmi, 
“ the world’s great mother,” that cannot bo 
perused by an oriental student without great 
profit, nor by any one without unqualified 
admiration. In the argument he calls her 
Lakshmi or Sri, tho Ceres of India, tho pre- 
serving power of nature, or, in tho language 
of allegory tho consort of Vishnu, or Hevi, a 
personification of the tlivine goodness. Some 
represent her as the daughter of Bhriga, a son 
of Bruhrna : but, in tho Mercaiideya Purana, 
the Indinn Isis, or Nature, is said to have 
assumed three trnnscemlant forms, aceording 
to her three guna or qualities, and each of 
them to have produced a pair of divinities, 
Brahma and Lakshmi, Mahesa and Saraswati, 
Vishnu and Kali. After whoso intermarriage, 
Brahma and Saraswati formed the mundane 
egg, which Mahesa and Kali divided into 
halves, and Vislinu, together with Lakshmi, 
preserved it from destruction. A third story 
supposes her to have sprung from the sea of 
milk, when it was churned on the second 
incarnation of Vishnu, who is often painted 
reclining on tho serpent Atlanta, the emblem 
of eternity ; and this fable, whatever may be 
tho meaning of it, has been chosen as tho 
most poetical. Tho other names of Sri, or 
prosperity, are Iloripriya, Peilmalaya or Ped- 
ma, and Camala, tho first implying the wife 
of Vishnu, and the rest derived from tho name 
of the lotus. In the Srad’lia or obsequies in 
honour of deceased ancestors, Lakshmi is, 
among most other deities, earnestly invoked, 
particularly when a votary, by gifts to brah- 
mans, is “ desirous of obtaining celestial bliss 
for the defunct.” A donation of a milch cow 
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is attended by many appropriate ceremonies, son of a high class be cooked : in eamps, or 
finishing with prayers, the acceptor holding on jonrnies, a space of 10 or square feet is 
during the recital the sacred animal by the so purified ; and is easily polluted by the ap- 
tail. The boon-granting cow, so honoured proach of impure persons or things ; in which 
ill the preceding extract, is. called Surabhi, vexatious case the food becomes unholy, 
and her descendants are much revered by all The awhes of cow-dung are also of a veiy 
classes of hindoos above those that maybe purifying nature ; aud hindoos, of almost all 
denominated base. It is common for brah- ranks and degrees, men and women, occasion- 
mans and others, to feed a cow before they ally, or frequently use them, mixed some- 
take their own breakfast, ejaculating as they times with other ingredients, to mark their 
present their food, ** Daughter of Sur.abhi, forehead, necks, arms, &c. Sometimes men, 
framed of five elements, suspicious, pure, especially religious mendicants or penitents 
holy, sprung from the sun, accept this food or those having some claims to sanctity, are 
of me ; salutation unto thoe !” Or, if he con- rubbed all over with these ashey mixtures, 
duct the kine to grass, “ May cows, who are and make a curious sky-blue appearance, 
mothers of the three worlds and daughters of Mahadeva is frequently painted blue, or 
Surabhi, and who are beneficent, pure and rather of an ashey colour, and the classes 
holy, accept the food given by me.” In just noticed jierliaps imitate that deity, oi* 
marriage ceremonies a cow is one of the Krishna, also a deity of a blue or black hue. 
actors. “ The hospitable rites are conducted Tho eereinony of Karshagni is obtained from 
by letting loose a cow at the intercession of the use of the cow-dung— on one occasion of 
the guest ; a barber, who attends for th:it its performance it happened, according to a 
purpose, exclaims, ‘ the <!Ow ! tho cow !’ legend, that a crow, named from her friendly 
Upon which the guest pronounces this text disposition, Mitra-caca, was present, and im^ 
—release the cow from t]i(3 fetters of Varuna. mediarely flew and imparted the welcome 
May she subdue my foe, may she destroy the news that a hindoo wJio performs the kars- 
enemies of both him (the host) and me. hagni, goes to heaven. This expiation con- 
Dismiss the cow, that she may eat the grass sists in the victim covering his whole body 
and drink water. When the cow has been with a thick coat of cow-dung, which, when 
released, the guest thus addresses Iier, ' I have dry, is set on fire, and consumes both siu and 
earnestly entreated this pruilent person, say- sinner. Until revealed by tho crow, this 
ing, kill not the innocent harmless cow, who potent expiation was unknown : and it has 
18 mother of Kudras, daughter of Vasus, sister since been occasionally resoi ted to, particu- 
of Adityas, is tho source of arabiusia, larly by the famous Sancnra-charya. The 
“ It is evident,” continues Mr. Colebrooke, friendly crow was punished for her indiscre- 
‘‘ that tho guest’s intercessions imply a pruc- tion ; and was forbidden aud all her tribe to 
tico, now become obsolete of slaying a cow ascend to heaven and were doomed on earth 
for the purpose of hospitality.” Inthellito- to live on carrion. The crow is reckoned a 
padesa, p. 110, the earth is culled Surabhi, bird of ill omen in India; still Malabar 
and the learned translator (Wilkins) noto.s fenmlps are sometimes named Kaka, the name 
the name to bo not usually so applied, although iu that dialect, as well as in Sanscrit, for the 
the earth may Avell bo called the cow of crow. Tho females of Malabar are, more 
plenty. Many writers have noticed the super- than others, called after animals. Mani, the 
stitious veneration that some sects of hindoos alligator, is a name among them. But the 
have for cows and calves : tho custom, so greatest, or, at any rale, the most convenient, 
universal iu India of using cow-dung for of all purifiers, is the urine of a cow : hindoo 
floors and walls, can, however, scarcely he spirits of impurity abhor this sin expelling 
considered as a superstition, for it is used for Hanctifying liquid. Images are sprinkled with 
floors by all sects, as well as hindoos, as tho it, no man of any pretensions to piety or 
most cool and cleanly article. Once a week, cleanliness would pass u cow iu the act of 
perhaps, it is common to rub over earthen staling without receiving the holy stream in 
floors with fresh cow-dung mixed up with as his bedewed fingers, marking and crossing 
much water as will render it easy to spread ; his forehead, shoulders and breasts. If the 
this is done, not only in tents and temporary animal be retentive, a pious expectant will 
houses of gentlemen, but sometimes over tho impatiently apply his finger, and by judicious 
floors of the out-houses of Europeans as well tickling excite the grateful flow ; if heedless, 
as natives. This smell, which is not at first however, he may perhaps, by super-excita- 
unpleasant, quickly goes off, and no floor is tion, receive a greater boon than the de- 
80 cool and comfortable, nor so obnoxious to scendant of Surabhi was implored to yield, 
fleas and vermin. Cow-dung is plastered over The name of this goddess is also given to the 
the cooking-place, before the meal of a per- last stalks of grain which the hindoos, as the 
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Scotch, carry home from the field and preserve ' 
until next Wrest. With all who desii’e that 
prosperity attend . their I^kshini, of whom 
the Roman prototype is Ceres, it receives 
their adoration. The Mahratta cultivators 
are attentive to her worship, and when the 
rabbi crops are well above the ground, they 
proceed to their fields, where they place five 
stones around a tree, bn which they set pots 
of vermilion and some wheaten flour which 
they worship as the Panch-Pandu. In the 
evening they take a few stalks of Sorghum, 
with a lamp surrounded by a cloth, to their 

homes, which Q (v) Q Q Q they 

regard as Lakshmi. It is an interesting sight 
to SCO the wives of the cultivators each re- 
turning to her home with her lit-up basket 
of Sorghum. The ceremonial is performed 
on the 28th day of the moon, “ amas,” which, 
in 1867, fell on Christmas day. 

In llajputanah in one festival, Lakshmi is 
depicted by the type of riches, evidently the 
beneficent Anupiirna in another garb, and 
the agricultural community place a corn- 
measure filled with grain and adorned with 
flowers as her representative ; or, if they 
adorn her effigies, they are those of Padma, 
tlie water-nymph, with a lotus in one hand, 
and the pashn (or fillet for the head) in the 
other. As Lakshmi was produceil at “ the 
churning of the ocean,” and hence called one 
of the^urfeen gems, she is confounded with 
Rembha, chief of the apsara, the Venus of the 
hindoos. Though both were created from the 
froth (sora) of tlio waters (ap or up), but they 
are as distinct as the representations of riches 
and beauty can he. Lakshmi became the wife 
of Vishnu, or Kaniya, and is represented at the 
feet of his marine couch when ho is floating 
ou the chaotic waters. As his consort, she 
merges into the character of Saraswati, the 
goddess of eloqueinre, and here we have the 
combination of Minerva and Apollo. As of 
Minerva, the owl is the attendant of Lakshmi ; 
and when wo reflect that the Egyptians, who 
furnished the Grecian pantheon, held those 
solemn festivals, also called ** the feast of 
lamps,” in honour of Minerva at Suis, we may 
deduce the origin of this grand oriental 
festival from that common mother-country in 
Central Asia, whence the Dcwali or festival 
of lamps radiated to remote Chinn, the Nile, 
the Ganges, and the shores of the 'Tigris ; 
and the lamps and fireworks of the Sbab-i- 
burat of the mahomedans of Isldm is but 
**the feast of lamps” of the hindoos. In 
all these there is a mixture of the attributes 
of Ceres and Proserpine, of Flutus and Pluto. 
Lakshmi partakes of the attributes of both 
the first, while Kuv^ra, who is conjoined with 
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her, is Plutus, as Yama is Platb» the infernal 
judge. The consecrated lamps and the libations 
of oil are all dedicated to him ; and in Rsrj- 
putanah, “torches and fiaming brands u'e 
likewise kindled and consecrated, to burn the 
bodies of kinsmen who may be dead in battle 
in a foreign laud, and light them throngh 
the shades of death to the mansion of Yama.“ 
In some parts of northern India, Lakshmi 
is a person iflention of the luui-solar year ; 
in tho same manner as Durga is that of the 
Solar one : but this allegory is rejected by the. 
pundits of the Carnatic, who likewise deny 
what some pretend, that she lends occasional- 
ly her name to the Moon, and even to Jupi* 
ter. The representative of Ceres, amongst 
the hindoos, is Lakshmi. Amongst the 
puts, Goui’i seems to be the analogue of 
Ceres, and the festival of the Ahairea or 
Muhoornt ka Shikar,— tho slaying of the wild 
boar, is in honour of Gouri or Ceres.— 
Tod's Rajasthuf)^ Vol. i, p. 697 ; Cole. Myth, 
//twflt., 60; Worhs^ Vol, xiii; Colebrooke^s 
As. Rcs,t Vol, vii, pp, 276-293 ; Moor's 
Pantheon, p, 143 ; fVilford, See La’ali 
Arab Pearls, Ballaji, Brahma or Hiranya. 
gharbha, Chandra, Hindoo, Inscriptions, Ka- 
ma, Kurma, Lakshmi, M'ahadcvi, Maya, Pri- 
thivi, Ramanandi or Ramawat, Ravana, Sakta, 
Sacti, Salagrama, Ska, Si i Sampradaya, Tri 
j)ati, Vnikuntha, Vidya, Vishnu. 

LAKSIIMI-BALAJI, sec Sri sampradaya. 

LAKSHMI NARAYANA CHETTU, 
Isti. Crinum asiaticum, I/erb,a, toxicarium, 
R., ii, 134 ; a substitute for squill. 

LAKSHMI NAUAYANI, see Salagramo. 

LAKSHMI TULASI, Otrimum, sp 

LAKJMPUU HILLS, 27’ 21' ; 94* P, in 
Assam, N. of Lakimpur on the right side of 
the Brahmaputra, between the Londiri and 
Subansiri rivers. Average height of the 
prominent peaks is about 7,000 feet. The 
top of these hills aro just covered with snow 
in winter. Lowest snow limit in winter is 
6,800 feet.— P. C, Brace, 

LAKSMANA SENA, see Inscriptions. 

LAKU-CHAMMA, Thi.. Ai'tocarpus 
lacoochn, Roxb, 

LAKUCHAMIJ, Singh. Artocarpus la- 
coocha, R,, iii, 524. 

LAL, also Pila moorgh-kes, Hind. 
Celo.sia cristata. 

LAL, Hind., Pkrs. Ruby. 

LAL, Hind. Red. 

LALA, Hind. Sir, master, a respectful 
appellation for the Kaet race. 

LALATA DITYA, see Damnra. 

LAL BAGH, Hind., Pers, Ruby garden. 

LAL-BARYALA, Brno. Sida rhombi- 
folia. 

LALrBEG, see Blmngec. 
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LALDHATURA, Hind. Datura fastnosa, 
Mill. ; Roxh . ; WHld. 

LALGACH MARCH, Hind. Capsicum 
frutescen?, Linn, 

LAL-GOOL-MAKHMAL, Beno. . Gom- 
phrena kermof^iDa. 

LAL-GURANIA ALU, Hind. Dios- 
corea purpurea. 

LAL-JAM, Bkno. Ardisia nnceps. 
LAL-JHAO, Hind. Tamarix dioica. 
LAL KADSAMBAL, Hind. Cauavalia 
gbidiata, DC, ; Roxh. ; W. 8f A, 

LAL KAMAL, Hind. Nelumbium spe- 
cioHum, fVilld. 

LAL-KAMALUTA, Beng. Quamoclit 
pcnuatum. 

LAL-KESHOOlUYA, Beng. Bergia 
vorticillata. 

LAL KIIATR, Maiir. Acacia sundra, DC. 
LAL KUNWAU, a public Hingcr. 
LAL-KUUUBEE, Beng., Hind. Ncrium 
odor urn. 

LAL LAMBA MIRCH, Beng. Capsi- 
cum frufceecens, Linn. 

LALL-JUARI, Hind. Sorglmrn vulgare. 
LALL MIRCH, Hind. Capsicum frute- 
scons, Linn, 

LAL-BETOO, Beng. Cheuopodiura pur- 
pureum. 

LAL-BICHIIUTEE, Beng. Nettle, Boch- 
mcria interrupta. 

LAL BUN-LUNOA, Beng. JussicimviU 
iosa, Lam. 

LAL-CHAMPA-NUTr, Beng. Amaran- 
tiis ruber. 

LAL-CHIRCHIRI, Hind. Achyrauthea 
asporu, Limi, ; Roxb. 

LAL CIHTUA, Hind. Plumbago zey- 
lanica. Blistering plumbago, Root of Plum- 
bago rosea. 

LAL CHANDAN, Duk. Pterocarpus san- 
talinus, Linn. See Sander’s wood. 

LAL DANA, Hind. Ceiitaurea moscliata. 
LALGLAH, a river which rises in thelable- 
laml of Orissa, near the source of tlio Bonds- 
diira, and rims south iuto the Bay of Bengal. 
Length, 133 miles. 

LAL-GURU, the familiar name of the 
rakshashn Ai’onakarat, Avorshipped by the 
bhaugi race of northern India. 

LALITA-VISTABA, a life of Buddha, 
compiled 1 ,400 years after he died. It is one 
of the most popular books of the buddhists, 
and is part of the biiddhist Canon. 

LALI WAUUN, Hind. Tulipa stellata. 
LALAH, in Hindustan, is the name for the 
Kayast of Bengal. ‘ If other employments 
fail a sudra,’ says Menu, ho should subsist 
by -^Travels in llinduBtanf Fol, i, 

p, 388. 

LALAH-KHU, literally tulip disposition, 
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in Beluchision^ an expression of endeaiment, 
synonymous with darling, pe^ &o.^FotHn- 
ger't Travels^ Rehtehistan 4* <SfWe, p. 94. 

LALLA ROOKH, see Kosti or Kusti, or 
Custee, Shalimar : literally tulip-face. 

LALLOOP, in Munnipore, statutary 
labour given as tax. 

LAL MITTEE, or Red earth, is a term 
applied to ordinary soil and to moorum ; 
moorum being indiscriminately applied to de- 
composing trap, soft sedimentary rock, or 
anything which is too hard for agricultural, 
and too soft for building, pui*poses. Red earth 
js found lying immediately over greenstone, 
or some similar variety of friable trap. — 
Carter's Geological Papers on Western In- 
dia^ p, 185. 

LAL SIIAKRKAND-ALU, Hind. Ba- 
tatas edulis, Choisy, 

LAL-SUMBUL, Hind. Red sulphuret 
of Arsenic. 

LAL JOOR, Hind. Cajanusindicus, iSnrenff, 

LAL-LANKA MIRICH, Beng. Cayenne 
or chili- pepper, Capsicum frutescens. 

LAL.UNTLE YA, Beng. Amarautus atro- 
purpureus. 

LALLY, Count de, arrived in India in 
1758 as commander-in-chief and commissary 
of the king for all tlio French possessions 
ill India. The father of count Lally Tollcndal, 
was sir Gerard 0* Lally, an Irishman, who hav- 
ing defended Limerick, took service with the 
French. Ho formed the “ Irish Brigade’,” and 
his son, Thomas Arthur, at the age of 
one (1702) was a private in the French 
army, and at tlie ago of forty-tlireo (1745) 
saved Franco at Fontenoy. His charge and 
that of his brigade, the command of which ho 
had inherited from a grand uncle, Count Dil- 
lon, decided the day, which hud been won by 
the stolid, immoveable English mlvance. Lally 
served in Russia with credit, in the force 
raised to assist tho Jacobite rebellion, and 
under Marshal Saxe, who regarded him as a 
future Marechal de France, and on the Slst 
December 1756, when fifty-four years old, he 
he was appointed comraauder-in-chief of the 
hb-euch possessions in the east. He was theu 
in the vigour of his powers, a perfect disci- 
plinarian, a general by instinct, and by train- 
ing, a statesman. Full of genius, and know- 
ledge, and thoughtfulness, his wonderful ca- 
pacities were, however, all neutralized by that 
strange spirit which Garibaldi once denominated 
“ the disease of militarism,” which in all ages 
has betrayed itself in the French anny. Lally 
was unable to comprehend the existence of a 
state of things such as forced itself upon his 
attention immediately after he had landed in 
India. The institution of caste appeared to 
him to be simply an excuse of which men 
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availed themsehes to escape toilsome oecapa- 
tion. He at once reversed the policy of 
Dupleiz. That able administrator had been 
careful to respect native prejudices ; his ivhole 
policy in fact bad been a policy of conciliation. 
But lisny, confident in his strength, tried to 
ignore the existence, as aimtion, of the millions 
of Hindustan. When men whose caste for- 
bade them to labour refuses! to act as coolies, 
they were atonceimpressed, and driven to their 
tasks. The native inhabitantsxif Pondicherry 
were, in this way, condemned without distinc- 
tion to all sorts of labour. Brahmins were 
compelled to carry the loads tlieir caste for- 
bade them to touch, and were yoked with 
the pariah and soodra (o draw carts. The 
result was an universal panic in Pondicherry. 
When de Leyritand the Council remonstrated, 
they were treated as accomplices who had 
been bribed. When ho returned from the 
conquest of Fort St. David, ho returned to a 
city, the European and Native inhabitants of 
winch were alike struck by a paralysis of 
terror, and imbued with a feeling of savage 
hatred. Of these two feelings ho himself 
was at once the cause and the object. 
His oificers petitioned that Pussy should 
command them in the field. When before 
Madras his oflicers shrank from an assault 
out of hate for him, and at last, deserted by 
his fleet, with a inuUuy in his army, and nu 
object of active hatred to every officer uuder 
liis corifmaud, he was compelled to raise Bussy 
to the active command. After the battle of 
Wandewash, in which colonel, afterwards sir 
Eyre Cooto, totally defeated him, lie was 
compelled, with mutinous troops and hostile 
population, to defend l*oudicherry. Without 
reiuforcemeuts, or supplies, or forage, detest- 
ed by his officers and so hated by the popula- 
tion that they tried to kill him, he defended 
the town for months against a superior army, 
compelling even the admiration of the be- 
siegers, who could not comprehend how a 
man so detested could have held the reins so 
long. By the 1st May 1760, the French Army 
was confined almost to the limits of Pondi- 
cherry, and the place was virtually invested 
by sea aud land. Even theu, Lally never for 
a moment showed the slightest sign of des- 
pair. For the nine mouths that followed, 
though thwarted by iutrigues and opposition 
within the walls, by the discontent of some of 
his troops, and the faithlessness of others, ho 
still maintained a lofty mind in difficult cir- 
cumstances. All this time he was surrounded 
by those whom he had made his enemies, he 
was ill, harassed and opposed. The regiment 
of Lorraine had been reduced to 327 men, 
that of Lally to 230 ; whilst the enemy had 
received large reinforbemeats. Finally, all 
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resources having been exhausted, and. having 
but four onnees of rice left for distrihution to 
each soldier, he agreed on the 14th Jauuary 
to capitulate, but the English I'efnsed to grant 
him terms, aud he was compelled to surrender 
at discretion (16th January 1761). The fol- 
lowing extract from the letter of an English 
officer who was present nt the siege, will show 
the straits to which Lally was reduced befoi’O 
he gave in. ‘ Our Artillery,* ho says, * per- 
formed wonders, but the want of every neces- 
sary within was what chiefly wrought in our 
favour. The inhabitants had subsisted for a 
long time upon their elephants, horses, camels, 
&c. I can assure you for a truth that a dog 
sold for 24 rupees ; of this miserable provi- 
sion, there did not remain enough for one day 
longer, when the English took possession of 
the place.’ Again refeiTing to Lally, he says, 

* it is a convincing proof of his abilities, the 
managing so long and vigorous a defence, in 
a place where he was held in universal detes- 
tation.* As ho marched out of the citadel of 
Pondicherry, he was saluted with a loud and 
general hiss, and was loaded with the most 
abusive and opprobrious epithets. The In - 
tendant of his army who followed him, an old 
half blind man, upwards of seventy years of 
age was killed on the spot. Lally himself would 
have shared the sumo fate but for the oppor- 
tune appearance of some English hussai's. 
He returned to Franco, and found himself 
an object of suspicion to tho Government 
ho had served so zealously. For twelve 
montlis he occupied himself in prayers for 
an inquiry, but obtained only an investi- 
gation, was condemned on two charges,—- 
insolence to His Majesty’s other officers, 
which was true, treason to His Majesty, which 
was false, — was haled forth in a dungcart to 
his execution, and cognizant to tho last of his 
one misfortune, died exclaiming, “ * Tell my 
judges that God has given mo grace to par- 
don them, if I were to see them again, I 
might no longer have tho forhonrance to do 
it.* .... An English officer, writing of him nt 
the time ho was a prisoner nt Madras, says : 
— * Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us ; 
iiotwithstuuding his fallen couditiou ho is now 
as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured 
by n savage ferocity, and an undistinguished 
contempt for every person that moves in a 
sphere below that of n general, clmracterize 
tills odd compound of a roan .* — The Career 
of Count Lail^f a Lecture by Major G, B, 
MallesoUf Calcutta : Le Page Sf Co. 

LAL MIROH, Guz., Hind., Ddk. Cap- 
sicum frutescens, Cayenne pepper, Capsicum 
aonuum : Capsicum fastigia. 

LAL.MOORGA, Bkng. Common cocks- 
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comb, CeloBia rubra. I or Dbarma Bajah, yieldu but a iooee 

LAL-MUBQH’KES, Hikd, Celosia cria- obedience. Lamas are vexr nameroos, at 
tflta, Linn, $ Roxb, Lhassaand its vicinity ; Dr, Campbell gives a 

LAL NUTI, Dma, Amnraatus atropur- list of 12 principal monasteries, inhabited by 
. pmms, Boxb, a total of 18,600 Lamas, In Ladak, there 

LALO, Fr., of Muurit. Abolmoschus es* are about J 2,000 Lama in a population of 
culentus, JF. ^ A. 168,000, There has been some misappre- 

LALPOORA, see Kliyber. hension regarding the Buddha and Bodhisat- 

LAL PADMA, Nelumbium speciosum. wa, the regeiiei’ation of the Grand Lama 

LAL-PADMA-KU-IiUBEE, Brno. Neri- being contsidered as an exceptional case of a 
urn rosea plenum. Buddha returning amongst mankind. Mr, 

LAL PIABA, Beng: Psidiuni pomifc- Hodgson, (pp. 137, 138,) truly calls the 
rum, Linn. “divine Lumas’* of Tibet. Arhanta. but he 


LAL-SABUNEE, Brno. Trianthema 
rubollum. 

LAL-BABUNI, Trianthema obcordifolium. 

LAL-SAG, Hind. Amarantus guugeticus, 
Linn. 

LAL SEM KI PHALLI, Duk. Lablab 
vulgaris. 

LAL-SHAK, Brng. Amarantus gnngeti- 
cus, Linn. 

LAL^SHAKRKAND-ALTJ, Beno. Bata- 
tas paniculatus. 

LAL-SUBUJUYA, Hind. Cunna indica. 

LAL-SOORJ YU*iVIlINI, Beno. Hibiscus 
hirtus. 

LAL SUFRI-AM, Hind. Psidium pomi- 
forum, Linn. 

LAL-SUUBUJUYA, Beng. Cauna in- 
dica. 

LAL-SUMBULKHAR, Dgk. Bed sul- j 
phurct of Arsenic. 

LAL TUR, Hind., var. of Cajnnus iudicus, 
Spren(/. 

LAL-UNTIYA, Beng. Amarantus atro- 
purpurous, Boxb. 

LAMA, correctly blamn, is tbo Tibetan 
word for a superior. The Dalai Lama, liter- 
ally ocean superior, is the highest in ruuk of 
the Tibetan lamas. He resides at Lhussu. 
He is viewed as an incarnation of the Dlynuo 
Bodbisatwa Chenresi, who is supposed to 
oifoct his re-embotlinient by a beam of light 
which issues from his body and enters the 
individual whom ho selects for his re-dcscont. 
The honorific title of Lama, (AInma) strictly 
belongs only to the superiors of convents : 
but is applied also to ordaine<l priests. The 
Tibetan priests are ordained to celebacy ; 
but as they live under the same roof with 
nuns, this prohibition is probably not fol- 
lowed out. The Kbanpo is a head Lama, aud 
these are the superiors of the larger monas- 
teries. The Delai Lamas are selected by the 
clergy, but, siuce 1792, the Chinese govern- 
ment iufluence the election, to obtain the sons 
of families known for their loyalty. In 
Bhutan the Khanpo have made themselves 
almost indepeudeut of the Dalai Lamas, and 
the ruler of Bhutan, the Dharma Binpoche 


believes “ that a very gross superstition h&s 
wrested the just notion of the character to its 
own use,” and so created the “immortal 
mortals, or present palpable divinities * of 
I Tibet.” Fra Orazio says that “Lamasempre 
Sara coll’ istessa unima del medesime (iany-c* 
iuh) oppure in nltri corpi.” Remusat was 
not aware of tliis fact when he stated “ Les 
Lamas du Tibet se considcrent oux-mcmeg 
cominc aiitant dc diviniles (Bouddhas) incar. 
iiees pour le snlut des hommes.” But the ex- 
planation which Major Cunningham received 
in Liulak, which is the same as that obtained 
by Fra Orazio in Lhasa, is simple and con- 
vincing. The Grand Lama is only a re- 
generated Bodbisatwa, who refrains from 
accepting Buddliahood, that ho may continue 
to bo horn again and again for the benefit of 
mankind. For a Buddha cannot possibly be 
regenerated, and hence the famous epithets of 
Sathagata, “thus gone,” and Sugata “well 
gone,” or gone for ever. The ordinary monk 
or priest in Tibet is the Gylong, above whom 
aro the Llama or presidents, and below whom 
are the Toliba and Tuppa. The Tuppa is a 
probationer who is admitted into the establish- 
ment to which he would attach himself at the 
age of 8 or 10 and receives instruction ac- 
cordingly. At 15, ho becomes a Tohha, and 
at 24 a Gylong, provided bis acquirements he 
satisfactory. There are two sects, the Gyl- 
lupkn, who dress in yellow, and the Shammar 
in red, the Shammar Gylong being allowed to 
marry. So also the Great Lama of Thibet 
is regarded as immortal ; though bis spirit 
occasionally passes from one earthly tenement 
to anotlier. 

Tepa is the “Lama Yeungjing,** the 
private guru, or high priest of the “ Grand 
Lama.” Ho is also appointed by order of the 
emperor, and is sometimes an avatari Lama, 
but uot always. His office is to teach and 
train the Grand Lama in childhood and youth, 
and lead him, if he can, afterwards. He is 
indeed an important personage in the bud- 
dhist world, being no less than the keeper of the 
Gi*and Lama’s conscience. The nomination 
to this post being in the hands of the emperor, 
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furniahes lui interesting eine to the extent of 
the imperial power over the church of Thibet 

The Che ]&p Kempu Lama is a churchman 
of great influence in the Government. He 
appears to represent the Grand Luma in the 
council of state and in the deliberations of the 
Shapee. He may be called Secretary or 
Minister for the church, and the Shapee may, 
correctly enough, be called the Financial, 
Judicial, Revenue and Home Secretaries, or 
ministers. 

The Tibetan Treasury is managed by two 
ofiicei'S named Jhussa ; both are Lamas, and 
act conjointly, although one of tliem is Trea- 
surer on behalf of the Grand Lama,” and 
the other on behalf of the Nourae-beii or tem- 
poral estate. They are assisted l)y two Sub- 
Treasurers styled Shangjotcs. Four officers 
designated Du-puns, are the commanders of the 
Thibetan Troops, and act as Civil and Political 
Commissioners on occasions of frontier or 
other disturbances, they are Thilwtnns, and | 
not Lamas. The ordinary course of official 
promotion is from a Da-pun to a Shapee ; of 
equal rank, to the Dn-puii is the Clie-pun, 
who is, however, a civil officer and acts in all 
departments as Deputy to the Shapee. Shate 
Shapee, was the energetic Coraraander-in- 
Chief of the Thibetan army which opposed 
tlie Nipalese under Jung Dahadoor. The 
Shapee is often employed us Commissioner 
on deputations in civil affidrs either Judicial 
OP Fisilal, and all the eases sent up by the 
Police for trial before the Shapee are for- 
warded through this officer. All appoiut- 
ments to the offices above noted, require the 
confirmation of the emperor. 

A religious exercise much practised by the 
buddhist, is that of going rouud the convent, 
prostrating himself at every stop. Some- 
times an immense number of devotees will be 
going through their act of devotion at the 
same time, one after the other, and they will 
include all the ncighboiiriug buildings in their 
prostrations. The feat must be performed 
all at once without any interruption, even 
that of stopping for a few moments to take 
nourishment ; and the prostrations must be 
perfect, that is to say, the body must be ex- 
tended its whole length, and forehead must 
touch the earth while the arms are stretched | 
out in front, and the hands joined. Before 
rising also the pilgrim must describe a circle 
with two ram’s horns which ho holds in his 
hands. Some content themselves with taking 
a walk round the convent, rolling all the 
while between their fingers the beads of their 
long chaplet, or giving a rotatory movement 
to a kind of praying mill, which turns with 
incredible rapidity. This instrument is called 
a Chu-Kor, that is, ** turning prayer and it 
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is oonimoik enough to see these fixed in the 
bed of a running stream, as they are then set 
in motion by the water, and go on praying 
night and day, to the special benefit of the 
peraon who has placed them there. The 
Tartars also suspend these convenient imple* 
ments over their domestic hearths that mj 
may be put in motion by the current of COOl 
air from the opening of the tent, and so twirl 
for the peace and prosperity of the family. 
Another machine which the buddhists make 
use of to simplify their devotional activity is 
that of a large barrel turning on an axis. It 
is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated of 
innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon which are written in Thi- 
betan character the prayers most in fashion. 
Those who have not sufficient zeal or sufiH- 
cient strength to place on their backs an im- 
mense load of books, and prostrate themselves 
at every step in the mud, adopt this easier 
method, and the devout can then eat, drink, 
and sleep at their case, while the complai- 
sant machine does all their praying for 
them. As a penance, or under a vow, a Lama 
will open liis belly, take out his entrails 
and place them before him, and then re- 
turn, immediately to his former state. This 
spectacle, atrocious and disgusting aS it is, is 
very common in the Lama convents of Tar- 
tary, The Bokto who is to display his power, 
as the Mongols any, prepares himself for the 
act by long days of fasting and prayer ; ond 
during the whole time ho must maintain the 
most absolute silence, and refrain from all com- 
munication with men. In Tibet, the remains of 
the sovereign Lamas are deposited entire in 
shritujB prepared for their remains which are 
ever afterwards regarded as sacred and visited 
with religious awe. Tlie bodies of the inferior 
Lama nro usually burnt and their ashes pre- 
served in little metallic idols, to which places 
are assigned in their sacred cabinets. Ordi- 
naiy persons arc treated with less ceremony 
— some are carried to lofty eminences where 
there are left to be devoured by ravens, kites, 
and other carniverous animals. But they 
also have places surrounded by walls where 
the dead are placed. The Mongols some- 
times bury their dead ; often they leave them 
exposed in their coffins, or cover them with 
stones, paying regard to the sign under which 
the deceased was born, his ago, the day and 
hour of his death, which determine the mode 
in which ho is to bo interred. For this pur- 
pose they consult some books, which are 
explained to them by the Lama. Sometimes 
they burn the corpse, or leave it exposed to 
the birds and wild beasts. Children who die 
suddenly are left by their parents on the road. 
In Spiti, in the north-west Himalaya, when a 
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person (lies, tho body is sometimes buried, or 
burnt or thrown into the river, or cut into 
small pieces and burnt, admonitions are made 
over the body to the departed spirit, such as 
do not trouble yourself, you cannot enter it 
(meaning tho dead body,) in summer it quick- 
ly becomes corrupt, in winter it freezes and 
is too cold for you. — Fra Orazio in Nouv. 
Jour. AsiaL, t. xiv, p. 408, ii, ; Jour, den 
Savantes, Mai 1831, p. 263 ; The BhiUa 
Topes, by Major Cunningham^ p, 67 ; Luh- 
hookas Orig. of Civil p. 236 ; Hue's Recol- 
lections of Journey, pp. 1 17, 125, 126 ; Tim- 
howskVs Journey to Peking, Pol. ii, p. 312 ; 
Moorcrofi's Travels, Pol. ii, p. 12. Sec Ko- 
ko-khoton, Kouren, Kunawer, Ladak, Sakya 
muni, Skardo, Sikh, Tibet. 

LAMAJJAKAMU, Sans., or Vattiveru, 
Tel. Andfopogon muricatus, lieiz. 

LAMAIC, orLamak chair, Mai.ay. Tallow. 

LAMANZA, Hind. Cedrus dcodara. 

LAMA SERAI, see Kouren, Koko-klioton. 

LAM AY or Lamkay Island, is about 3^ 
miles long with high yellow clifl’s to the west- 
ward. It is iu lat. 22* 19f N., long. 120“ 27' 
east. 

LAMB, Hind. Eragrostis, $p. 

LAMB. The vogotabI(3 curiosity known as 
tho Tartarian Lamb, is thus apostrophised by 
Dr. Darwin : — 

Crndlod Iu snow, and fanned by Arctic air, 

Shines, gentle Haroinotz! tliy golden hair; 

JRooted in earth each cloven hoof descends. 

And round and round her iloxilc neck she bends ; 

Crops the gray coral-moss, and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue the melting rime. 

Eyes with mute tcndortioss her distant dam, 

Or seems to bloat, a Vegetable Lamb. 

The plant about Avhich those fables have 
gathered seems now to be referred to the 
fern genus Cibotium, formerly to Aspidium. 
Tho Euglish Cyclopaedia says, “ The llhizo- 
ma of Aspidium barometz prosen U a rutlc 
resemblance to an animal. It is covered 
with a silky down, and when cut into has a 
soft inside with a reddish, fle.sh-coloured 
appearance, suHioiLMit to account for the 
origin of the fables with regard to its animal 
nature. — Yule Cathny, Pol. i, p. 145. 

LAMBA, TinET.vN. A prio'^t, n monk. 
Europeans usually spell it I /lama. 

LAMBA, Hind. Aristida dopressa. 
LAMBADI. 

n.mjarn, HiNr>, | Lambani, KAnx. 

lAmballio, Tia- i Lam ban, Maiik. 

Lombnllio, „ I Liimbani, Hind., Duk. 

Loinbardie, „ 1 llamb.idi, Taw. 

Travelling grain merchants, better known as 
Binjnra. The Binjara stylo thcmselvo.s Gohiir. 

LAM BAR, or Lambardar, Hind. The 
village head-mim who collects the revenue 
from the proprietors of his village, and pays 
it into tho tahsil— ‘he is a sort of middleman ' 
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between the officials of Government and the 
body of proprietors and rent-payers ; he is 
called in Hazai^a, &c., raustajir ; and in other 
parts, as also generally before British rule in 
the Punjab, mukaddam. It is an Anglo- 
Indian word from number and dar, and in 
Bengal, is a fanner who settles with the Go- 
vernment. In the Mahratta country this 
work is taken by the potail. 

LAMD-DOR, Hind. Cord from fibre of 
Calotropis gigantea. 

Lamb OK, au island east of Bali island, 
and only differs from Bali in the circumstance 
of tho natives professing the mahomedan 
loligion. The town of Bali Labogee, on the 
cast siiie of the island, is more frequently 
vi.sited by British ships than any other natiVe 
port ill tho Archipelago, us vessels from New 
South Wales often call here on their voyage 
to Chinn for the purchase of rice. In 1829 
some Dutch cruizers visited this island and 
that of Bali, in order to buy slaves, which 
were required to recruit their army, and 
about one thousand were procured, at tho 
rate of, twenty dollars a head. They are, 
also, vi.nited occasionally by French vessels 
from Bourbon for tho same purpose. Tho 
natives of both islands devote their whole 
attention to agriculture, and large quantities 
of rice are exported to China and the Archi- 
[lelago. Hides, tobacco, coconuut oil, and 
coth*e, arc also exported ; tbo cotton produced 
in the island is of an excellent qunlilj\- being 
considered tiie best iu the Archipelago. It is 
munufa''tured into calico, but the tedious pro- 
cess of cleaning and spinning the raw material 
rpndcr.s it very expcn.Mve : British and Indian 
ealieoes, therefore, meet with a ready sale. 
Lnrnbok strait, is formed by tho i.slund of 
Bali to the west, and tlmt of Lambok to tho 
east. Tho lajah of Lambok has the title of 
Anak Agoiig, whicli means son of heaven. 
Tho indigenous inhabitan(.s of Lambok, aro 
called “ Sassak.” The people of Lambok 
believe that some men can turn themselves 
into crocodiles, which transformation tliey 
adopt in order to devour their enemies. 
Tho 8as!?ak indigenes of Lambok, are a 
Malay race, iiardly differing from those of 
Malac(!a or Borneo, and have been converted 
to inahomedanism, but the ruling race aro 
hraliminicnl and from Bali. The men are 
jealou.s and stricst with their wives, infidelity 
is punished by tho couple being tied back to 
back and thrown into the sea, where croco- 
diles devour tlie bodies. Even a marned 
woman accepting a flower, or betel, from a 
stranger, has been punished by death with 
the kris, and any one found without leave 
within the grounds of a house, is kreesed and 
his body thrown out to the stroet. The 
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people frequenlly do amok, but it seems 
to delib^tely done. On one occasion, a 
person doing amok killed 17 people before be 
could be killed. In war, a whole regiment will 
agree to amok, and then run on with such 
desperate resolution as to be very formidable 
to men less excited than themselves — fFalLt 
pp, 161, 173-174; Mr, Earl, pp,S9-9l. 

LAMBRUS ECHINATUS, L. longima- 
nus, L. serratuF, see Parthenopidoo. 
LAMB-SKINS. 

Peaox de agneauz, Fr, I Anakbiri kulit, Malay. 
Lamtnsfelle, Grr. I IMellcii dc corderoa, Sr. 

Pilli agncllino, It. | 

Lamb-skins are used in Persia and Tibet 
dres.sed witli the wool and made into caps. 
Lapib-skins sell at Leh for oiio rupee each ; 
Iambs are much cheaper if bought alivo. 
In Europe lamb-skins are used in the glove 
manufacture . — Adventures of a Ladtj twYar- 
tary, tjic., Mrs. Harvey, Vol. i, p. 30.5. 

LAMBTON, Colonel, Surveyor General of 
India, wrote on the measurement of an arc 
on the meridian in As. Res., Vol. xiii, p. 

1 ; Ihid, 1816, Vol xii, p. 28j. INIethod for 
extending a geographical survey across the 
Peninsula of India, lin’d., 1801, Vol. vii, 
p. 312. Measurement of an arc on the 
meridian on the Coromandel Coast, Ibid., 
1805, Vol. viii, p. 1.37 ; Ibid., 1816, Vol. xii, 
j). 1. Account of Trignometrical operations 
across India, connecting Fort 8t. George ami 
Mangalore, Ihid., 1808, Vol. x, p. 290. — 
I)r. Ihffsl's Cat, 

LAMK(yII, SCO Kohistan. 

LAM FLLlCORNlA,u section of theOrder 
Colcoptera. 

Order Coleortera. 

Se<TION LaMKLI.K’ORNIA. 

Oen. (1). Eucliii'UM macluaii, Wtitw. 

Syn. 

E. macleajanus, 13 crm. 1 CheirotonuH macleaii, Hope. 

Of a brassy-greon colour, male and female 2 
inches long, inhabits the Assamese and Himalayan 
region.s, forelegs, dj.s]ir<i{)ortiouatoly long and bent. 

(2) . Euehirus dupoiitiaiius, Burmeuiter. 

. Syn. 

E. 4, lineatiLs, Wotcrhotaie. 

Inhabits the Philiiipinc islands, length inches. 

(3) . Dynastes hardwickii, Hope, 

Inhabits Nopaul, length about 2 inches. 

(4) . .lumnos ruokcri, Saunders. 

Inhabits the Himalaya, length inches. 

(5) . Heterorhina nigritarsis, Hope. 

Syn. 

Cetonia nigritarsis, Hope. | Cetonia mutabilis, Hope. 
Inhabits Landuur, its favourite resort is wild indigo. 

(6) . 11. hopei. 

Syp. 

11. bengalensis. 

This resorts to the wild indigo. 11. bengalensis is 
supposed by Dr. Ben.son to be the female. 

(7) . H. anthracina, Westw. 

Inhabits upper India, length 10 J lines. 

(8.) Bom bodes ursuB, Westw. 

Inhabits the Himalaya. 

(9) . Peperonota barringtonii, Westw. 

Inhabits the Himalayas. 

(10) . Parastasia rufo-picta, Westw. 

Inhabits Sylhet and Assam. 
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LAMES DE ECOBCE DE CITRON, 

Fr. Lemon peel. 

LAMIACE.^, Lindl, the Mint tribe of 
plants, the Labiate of Jussieu, comprising U 
Gen., 299 species, viz., 80 Ocimem ,* 88 Men- 
them ; 8 Moiiarilem ; 4 Satureiee ; 7 Melis^ 
seas ; 12 ScutelhirieaQ ; 25 Nepetese ; 98 StR- 
chycas ; 14 Prasieae, 18 Ajugea?. Dr. Royie 
recommended the introduction of the pepper- 
mint plant, M’itJi the esseutlul oil of which 
the natives are well acquainted from ita 
common uf?e in cholera. Species of Auisn- 
mcles, Diospita, Elscholtzia and Pogostemon 
are used ns sul)sf itutes for their European 
allies. The ouly plant of this family much 
cultivated in India is the Dracocephnlum 
royleanum, or Balungoo, the seeds of which, 
Tnkhm halnngoo, aro vciy generally used in 
India for the pieparntion of mucilaginous 
drinks. Coleus harhntus is a very aromatic 
plant of India, of the family Labiatae. The 
strongly scented Plectrnnthus rugosus, the 
Pimar* or Pisumnr, is r plant of Kaghan, — 
Royfe, p, 303 ; 0\Sh., pp. 91-492.- 

LAMGIIAN, See Kohistan. 

LAMINARIA SAGCllAUINA, sp. 
Gillar-Pattr, j Cillur-ka-Pattr, Hind. 

Is oificiual at Lahore and in Cashmere. The 
fronds are procured from Thibet, where they 
aro reported to grow in a .salt lake, but some 
maintain that they are brought from the 
Caspian Sea. The plant probably grows in 
all the salt lakes of High Asia, also it is pro- 
bably brought from the sea through China. 
It is imported from Yarkand and via Kash- 
mir. It contains mueh iodine, and acts as an 
alterative in scrofulous affections and en- 
largement of the thryroid gland or goitre 
(gillar or gal) a common disease in many 
parts of the Himalaya. If washed and hung 
up, a snechurine substance exudes. It con- 
sists of long ribbon-like pieces. Dr. Cayley 
stales that 16 seers of this were imported 
from Yarkand to Lo in 1867. It is highly 
esteemed in Japan, where it is extensively 
use<l as an article of diet, being first washed 
in eold water and then boiled in milk or broth. 
— Ilonifiherger, p. 297 ; Powclfs IIand~ 
book, Vol. i, p. 384 ; Dr. J. L. Stewards 
Fan jab Plants, p. 2 69 ; Sirntnofid'a CommL 
Product, p. 379. 

LAMJAK, Hind. Andropogon iwaran- 
cusa, Oymbo}K)goii iwnranciisa. " 

LAMLUM, see Chaldea, Mesopotamia. 

LAMMA ISLAND, lies off the S. W. aide 
of Hong-Kong. 

LAMAIAY, Burm. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts ; it is a red, light, but 
useful timber, like sandal wood, and is free 
from attacks of insects. — Captain Dance, 

LAMMEBGEYEU or Bearded-vulture, 
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LAHP BLACK. 


the Gypaetus barbatus, is without doubt, 
the “ Boc” of Arabian Nights and the 
” Nisser” mentioned by Bruce in his Travels 
in Abyssinia. — Adam$, 

LAMMSFELLE, Ger. Lamb-skins. 

LAMOCH ISLANDS, four in number, on 
the South Coast of China. 

LA-MOO, Burm. a small tree, like a wil- 
low, twelve or fifteen inches in diameter, 
growing only near salt water, and generally 
on the very edge. The blossom is very 
beautiful, a little like a thistle, very fragrant, 
pale-green, largo umbrella-shaped pistil, in- 
numerable stamens, no corolla, but a thick 
calyx, which remains, and holds the fruit like 
a dish. Monkeys are fond of the fruit, and 
are often seen in the tree. The natives use 


itincurry.— d/a/com’j Travels^ Vol, i,p. 181. 


LAMP. 

Dipa, Bkno. 

Lampe, Fit., (>i£u. 

Charagh, ilisu. 

Lucerna, It. 

Falitakandillampa, Mai.ay. 


Fanus-Oharagh, PEtta. 
Latnpadu, Itcs. 

Dwipa, Saxsc., Tkl. 
I Am para, Sp. 

Vallak, Tam. 


Lamps are formed of various material and 
shapes, in them liquid inthimmablo bodies 
are burued, for the purpose of producing arti- 
ficial light. Those in most common use in 
India are Argund lamps. Lamps arc arranged 
for burning materials wliich are fluid at ordi- 
nary temperatures, in order to produce light. 
Such are the oils. A feast of lamps was 
held by the Egyptians in honour of the god- 
dess of war. The Jews had a feast of lamps. 
The hiudoos have a feast of lamps, at the 
same period of the year as that of the Jews, 
iu honour of Kartakeya, or S<;anden, the god 
of war, and the Rajputs, in honour of Laksh- 
rai. The l*arBi religionists have a feast of 
lamps. The Cliinese have a feast of lan- 
terns, on whicii occasion are many inscrip- 
tions on the lanterns, a usual in vocation is 
Tien-tee, 8an-shecai, Vaulin Chin-tsai ; Oh ! 
heaven, earth, the three limits, and thousand 
intelligences, hail ! — Roberts^ p. 17 ; Faulk’ 
ner. See Lakshtni, Dq)awuli, Dowati. 

LAMPA, Hind. Andropogou aeiculatus. 

LAM PAD U, Rns. Lamps. 

LAMPARA, Sd. Lamps. 

LAMP BLACK. 


Kobl, 

Ar. 

Aratig-pars. 

Malay. 

Noirdo fum6e, 

Fr. 

Kajal : alahi, 

Fkks. 

Kienruss, 

Gkk. 

Negro do Uuioo, 

Sr. 

Kajal, 

Hind. 

MaT, 

Tam. 

NeroUi fumo. 

It. 

KaUkc, 

Tkl. 

Negro-fuino, 

It. 




Lamp-black is obtained by burning the impu- 
rities left in the precipitation of tar and pitch, 
and collecting the deposit in tlie form of soot. 
The finest kind is procured by collecting tlie 
smoke from an oil-lamp. It is used in the arts, 
particularly in the manufacture of painter’s 
ink. The maliomodau women of Arabia, 
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^MPONG. 

Egypt) Peraia and India stain their eye-lashes 
with it. MahomedaQ/ men use antimony for 
this purpose . — MeCulloch { Herklats, 
LAMPE, Fb., Gkr. L^ps. 

LAMPE AN or Laban a wood of Java, 
light but durable, and affords materials for 
the handles of the spears or pikes borne by 
the natives. 

LAMP-OIL, 

Charagh ka tel, Hind. | Vallak yennai, Tam. 

The kind of oil used in different parts of 
the world for burning in lamps varies with 
the sources of supply, and these are numerous. 
In Great Britain, whale oil, boiled from the 
subcuticular fat of the whale, was long used, 
and still is to u certain extent, although the 
general introduction of coal gaS has lessened 
the demand for it. Oils obtained from seeds 
by pressure are used for artificial illumination 
in different parts of the world. In Paris, oil 
of rape-seed and oil of poppy-seed are clarified 
for lamps by filtration through cotton wool, 
and other processes. In the south of France 
and in Italy aniuferiorkiud of olive-oil is used, 
us also the oil of Arachis hypogaea, or earth- 
nut. Ill Italy, lump-oil is expressed from 
the stones of the grape. In Piedmont, walnut- 
oil is used ; iu India, cocoanut, castor, poppy, 
sesamum and groimd-nut oils are iu use ; on 
the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean and iu Chinn, oil of sesamum 
seed ; and in tropical countries, cocoanut oil 
(which at the temperature of Britain is a 
white feolid-like tallow) is burnt often in 
lamps made of the shell of the cocoanut and 
of bamboo. Much of the lamp-oil used in 
Cliina is expressed from the seeds of Ca- 
mellia oleifcra, cultivated for the purpose, 
as is also a shrub, Croton sebiferum, from 
tho fruit of which a solid oil is obtained by 
expression. Seal oil is used by the Esquimaux. 
The essential oils are too volatile for lamps. 
Petroleum and n.aphtha from fossil vegetable 
mutter are used in localities which produce 
thorn. Naphtha, the most liquid of the oils, 
is also prepared by distilling fossil vegetable 
m.atier, and is well-adapted for burning. In 
Genoa, the streets ai’e lighted with naphtha 
from the adjacent territory of Amiano ; and 
some years ago it was obtained by the distil- 
lation of pit coal, for the purpose of burning 
iu the street-lamps of London. Alcohol, or 
spirits of wine, is often used as a source of 
heat, on account of its clean fiame, no soot 
being deposited. — Tomlinson, 

LAM PONG. The size of these districts of 
Sumatra is about 12,926 square English miles. 
Their maritime boundaries are formed on the 
south by the Indian Sea and the Straits of 
Sunda, and on the east by Java, whilst the 
rivers Masuji and Pisang hound it on the 
L %90- 
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north and west. Tohaeco is planted here 
and there^ hat it does not constitute an article 
of export The leaves do not grow very 
large, but have a fine flavour. The inhabi- 
tants of the Lampong deem their tobacco 
better Uian that of Java and will not buy or 
use the latter. It is probable that the 
diflerence consists more in the preparation of 
the produce than in the plant itself. In the 
markets, tobacco is sold according to tho 
weight of the copper money. The pliable 
rattan and the cane are found in considerable 
quantities, and are exported to Singapore and 
Batavia. The cane (Calamus rotang, X.) is 
called in the Lampongs semambu.*’ The 
country is very rich in species of these, and 
allfed genera. The inhabitants of Tarabangi 
enumerated besides tho semambu, the follow- 
ing species 

Kottan Rottan Rottan 

Bubuwarorbu- Suti, Peledes, 

war buwar, Urang, Scssak, 

Bunku, Balk, Tungal, 

Kommoran, Kuyu, Bobraa, 

Bomuly or Jo- Lakki, Manu. 

mang, Babuk, 

Calamus draco, X., is only first found fur- 

ther to the north-west, in tho plains of Palcm- 
bang, “Dammar kacha,” also called “Dam- 
mar mata kuching,” for some years main- 
tained a high price in the European market. 
Other sorts are used for candles and flambeaus, 
as scarcely any oil is burnt in the interior. 
Some periods of tho day are oven named 
according to the time of lighting the rosin 
flambeaus. In Tarabangi are the following 
kinds of dammar ; — 

Dammar kacha or mata kuching, from a 
high tree which grows in tho vicinity of tho 
southern coast. 

Dammar kuyung used for flambeaus. 

„ Assem, „ Hulu tupay, 

„ Barinti, „ Bunu, 

„ Seburu, 

Karuwiug or bangbang, is probably the 
thick oil, tough and quickly drying of tho Her- 
nandia sonora, called “ buuka” by the Bugis. 

Dammar tahaia. 

Dammar Selunay, from tho Mengarawan 
tree, which is the wood most sought after 
in the Lampongs for building. 

Drammar tambikat, 

„ Sali-siep, 

„ Kenbutul, 

„ batu or serem for flambeaus, 

„ dagiu meira, which runs of itself 

from the trunk, 

„ Mabalu, makes a good cement. 

The Lampongs possesses three species of 
ape which are not found in Java. TheOrang- 
utan appears to be even less native than oo 
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Java. Besides ttgem and panthfirs, two 
smaller species of oats also ooealTi which afe 
strangers to the Island of Jav% as also 
another kind of Viverra and Mustela. The 
Malayan bear and the elephant are also 
wanting on Java. In place of the rhinoceros 
of the last we And there the Rhinoceros suma- 
trensis, and in place of the Cervus russa we 
find thero tho Cervus equiuus. The tapir 
prol)ably has its habitat towaids the fi'ontiers 
of Palombaug, and on the other hand, the 
banteng (Bos suiidnicus), wiiich is spread 
over the whole of Java, is wanting. The 
bear is called “ gemol” in the Lampohgs. 
Tho beautiful Argus pheasaut occurs, which 
it is difficult to export, because it easily 
sickeus aud dies on tho voyage. Its eyes are 
first affected, afterwards follows a complete 
bliudnees, then a swelling of the whole head 
and throat, and shortly afterwards it dies. 
Tho natives call the bird ku-wau. Its man- 
ner of living agrees entirely with that of the 
peacock. Of the foreigners the Bugi are 
most numerous, and they principally reside 
at Telok Betong, Mengala and Siring Kebo. 
The Lampong people differ little from the 
Soudanese on Java, aud clearly belong to the 
same race. They are not larger and are less 
muscular than the latter. In particular we 
do not find amongst any of them the round 
broad faces, short legs, aud the coarse large 
feet, which are so fiequently met with 
amongst the Sundaneso. The difference is 
most marked in the women who are favoura- 
bly distinguished in the Lampongs by finely 
formed feet and hands, by a fairer colour of 
the skin and a softer aud slightly pensive 
expression of the eyes. That the colour of 
the skin is less dark-brown, may bo ascribed 
to tho circumstance that the women pass the 
greater part of their lives in well-closed 
houses. The dress of the men is exactly the 
same as in the west of Java. Tho Lampong 
fair ones delight much in finery, which, how- 
ever, they only wear so long as they remain 
unmarried. As wives they do not make any 
further use of their oruameiits. They wear 
bands for the forehead, which consist either 
of resin-beads strung together and covered 
with silver or gold and are called jelomini ; 
or are made of a thin strip of bamboo, to one 
end of which their gold leaves are sewed ^ 
while the other remains loose. This kind is 
called kembany pandan. A cincture of gold leaf 
in the form of a hoop is called Kandu Keda. 

The bracelets which counist of the before- 
mentioned beads, are called piko : those of 
gold or silver leaves, gale pepe ; those of 
resin rings covered with gold, gelang. 

Necklaces, of gold leaf or silver leaf, gold 
and silver thread, tali gala. 
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LAMPYRIDES. 


Bangles, or ankle rings of gold or silver, 
gale chain. 

Ear-needles, with gold or silver crowns, 

chundok. „ , , 

A girl who would be fully adorned, must 
affix silver nails to her fingers. There are 
very short ones called singai ; and very long 
ones, which look like claws, called tanggai, 
which are pTiucipally used in dnncing. 

All the houses in the Lam pongs f^tand on 
high posts. They are built so beautifully, so 
strongly and so fitly, especially in the interior 
of the country, that we cannot sufficiently 
admire the patience, activity and art of the 
inhabitants, particularly when we consider 
what small mechanical means the builders i 
have at their service and how few and rude 
are the iustruments which they employ. The 
houses consist nltog(ither of wood with the 
exception of the floor, but including the roof, 
which is made of good shingles (Hiru[)s). 


Exports from the Lampomj Districts in 
the year 1843. _ 
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Eollelet is the native name for caouteboue, 
Puleh sahari is the bark of the Alyxia steilata. 
which is much used in the Archipelago as a 
medicine. Kulit glam is used by leather- 
curriers. Kayu Kamuniug, the wood of dif- 
ferent Murrayn is used for scabbards and 
handles of weapons, principally of krisses. 
The export of pepper inereaW in 1844. 
Tlio im|K>rt of money iu the same year 
amounted to ; — . 

Silver. Copper. 

Telok Belong — Java Rs 550 5 1,63,$ 

Mengala 3,616 

Siring Kiho 12,445 

The Lam pong nation, which occupies that 
portion of tlic south-western side of Sumatra 
which lies opposite to Java, divided from it 
only by the Straits of Sunda, has its own 
peculiar alphabet, which consists of 19 sub- 
stantive letters with double or treble conso- 
nants making thorn up to 44. It has a great 
deal of tliat angular linear and meagre form 
whicli characterizes the other Sumatran 
alphuhels . — Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
lagOf Vol. — , No. 1 2. 

LAMPROTOHNIS CYANIVENTRIS, 
lilglhf Syn. L. nitens apud Uuppell, from 
Abyssinia ; iioc nitens (L.) of S. Africa, from 
which it «lilFcrs in having a conspicuously 
shorter hill, and various details of colouring. 
In L. nitens (verus), the whole plumage is 
glossy oincoiis or steel-green, brightest on the 
wings and mingled with steel-bluCoii the 
heat! and neck : the abdominal region being 
of the same hue as the black, but au admix- 
ture of steel-blue is observable on the tibinl 
plumes, axiliaries, and under wing-coverts, 
shoulder of the wing (under the scapularies) 
bright steel-blue or purple, tipped with ame- 
thystine, whicli forms a distinct bar. 

LAMPYRIDKS, are a tribe of the Mala- 
codermous Coleoptera, including the glow- 
worm and fire-fly. Tlie lirc*fly is the name 
given to species of Klater and Lampyris, of 
the order Coleoptera, and to the Fulgora of 
tlio tropics. F. laternaria is of South Ame- 
rica, F. Candelaria of south-east of Asia. The 
latter resort to moist places. The Lampyris 
fire-fly is the Moucho lumiueuse of the French. 
The Romans styled the luminous insects by 
the commoQ names noctiluca and luciola. 
Glow-worms are common iu all parts of India. 
The glow-worm of Ceylon is the female of 
the Lampyris, and attains a size of nearly 
three inches. Mr. Morren reports that he 
found phosphorous in glow-worms, as well as 
a system of prisms in transparent lenses, 
above the luminous matter. The fire-fly is a 
little luminous beetle, a specieet of Lampyris. 
The lower part of its body has some appara- 
tus for emitting a bright {ffiosphorescent light, 
192 
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UsQii^fy it Id itt jAalies it iaiervak 

of a iooo^ luid it ld lltoresti&g to gaefi. 
where the creatore. in fte flight witi next 
show iteeif. But ooeesionally the light is 
contiaiioaa. A splendid species of Lampyrisi 
was observed by Mr. Adams at Sarawak, when 
j^aced around the finger, it resembled a superb 
diamond ring. 

LAMTENG in Sikkim. Here birds are 
Beai‘ce, with the exception of alpine pigeons 
(Columba leuconota), red-legged crows, (Cor- 
vus graculus, Z., and the homed pheasant 
(Meieagris satyra, L.)— Hooker's Him, Jour., 
VoL ii, p, 37. 

LAMUJA, Cucurbita eitrullus, Linn, 

LA MUSOADINE, Fr. Dry rot. 

LAMUT, Malay. Ant 

LAMYIT ISLANDS, consist of one large 
and many small, on the east coast of China. 
The small islands lying N. E. of the large, 
are called the Eighteen Yit islands. 

LAN, Burm. Fathom. 

LANA, It., Lat , Si\ Wool. 

LANA, Hind. Ballota liinbata, also Aua- 
therum muricatum. 

LANA, Hind, of the Panjab, salsolaccous 
plants used for camel feeding and soda Lurn- 
ing sajjij barilla. The chief of these plants 
arc 

Baggi lana, also Chhoti lane, Suarda frnti- 
cosa. 

. Kuti lana, Witlmnia coagulans. 

ShorMaua, Ai)al)n.sis raultifiora. 

Govn lane, Anabasis multiflora, also Caroxy- 
lon faetidnm. 

Metra lane, Anabasis multiflora. 

Moti lane, Caroxylon fretidum, 

Peshak lane, Suceda fruticosa. 

Lanebar, is Orthanthcra viminen. 

LANA DYE, see Dye.s. 

L ANAN G, Hind, of Kauawar. Vitis vini- 
fera. 

LANAS, Madurese. Ananas sativus, 
Schult 

LANAULT, in lat. 18’ 45', long. 73' 26', 
in the Dekhan, east of the Bhor ghat. The 
mean height of the village is 2,307 feet east- 
ward. 

LANCA, in Hindoo cosmogony, one of the 
four imaginary cities which are supposed to 
lie under the equator at 90* distance from 
each other ; viz., Ist, Yavacoti ; 2nd, Lanca ; 
3rd, Romaca ; and 4th, Siddbapuri. Bor* 
nacoti is stated to be the 3rd ; but the pun* 
dits have rejected that spelling. Lanca is 
considered by all manner of Indian Astro- 
nomers, to lie under the first meridian, to 
which all computations should be referred ; 
though severs^ and particularly the Tel^u 
people^ refer io that of Bameswara. 
wa^s the north, and under the same meridian 
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lANBOW ' 

as La^ca, tiie Sastra tWo 

other cities and a gieat 

(supposed CO be thesame as ^ 

Rohitaoa, the mountain ;and SfmnihftiR||^ii^^^ 
which in former, or rather Ihbulons, 
were the seats of colleges and observatoad#!* 
The meridian of Lanca lies in 75* 53' 15^ (5h; 

3' 33") east of Greenwich ; and 78* 88' (4b* 
54' 12'*) east of Paris, Warreu-Kala Sanhiti^ 

LANGAVA. 'This group of islands, ofttlid' 
Malay Coast, consists of three large and mknj 
smaller, extending nearly N. W. and S* S., 
from lat. 6* 8* N. They are high bold islands, 
parficularly Lancava, the centre one, which 
has on it a high peaked hill. The Laddas 
which form the east and south parts of the ^ 
group are high barren islands. 

LANCE RO'fA, see Polyandry. 

LANCE WOOD a commercial name, in 
use in most countries to indicate a light, 
elastic wood. The Laucewood of Tenai** 
serira, is from a tree which produces a timber 
possessing the properties of Lance-woo^: it 
is not uncommon in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, but it belongs to the dog-bane tribe, 
end is not at all related to Guatteria virgata, 
tbo Lancewood of commerce. The Meenaban 
or Pavetta ludica ?, one of the Cinchonacete, 
is called Moulmeiu Lance- wood, but it is not 
equal to Lance- wood in elasticity, and beyond 
being useful for liandles of tools, and such 
pui poses, Major Benson thinks its qualities 
have been generally overrated, besides, it is 
susceptible to the attacks of insects. The 
Guatteria virgata of Jamaica, is much valued 
as a Lance- wood ou account of its exceeding 
even ash in lightness, strength and elasticity. 

It is chiefly used for shafts of carriages. 
Lancewood of Australia, is the Backhousia 
australis, a myrtaceous tree. Lancewood of 
commerce, is the Guatteria virgata. Lance- 
wood of Maulmaiu, is from a tree found all 
over the Provinces which yields a wood that 
the residents at Maulmaiu sometimes call 
lauce-wood tree. The Karen make bows of 
it, but prefer Cassia fistula. Dr. Mason 
never met with the tree in flower, but thinks 
it a species of DaJbergia, one of tho Apooy- 
nnccas, though it may possibly be a Cassia.— 
Dr. Maspn ; Faulkner, 

LAND-CRABS, see Gecarcinus, Crustacea. 
LAND. According to Manu, ** cultivated ^ 
land is the property of him who cut away the . 
wood, or who cleared and tilled it,*’ and this 
ordnance is binding on all the hindoo race 
which no international wars or conquests has . 
overturned. 

LANDGA, HiND.Canis lupus, Linn. A ^ 
wolf. 

LANDOUB, a town in the Merut district 
of the N. W. Provinces. Tho height of 
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LANGANTHEE LAN.0!^k 

'■ 'X4in<lour above Mussoorie is 800 feet* andihe C^unbess* tte fruit is oe<^io^ly jitii^(^rt^ 
difference of temperature 3*. On the ascent into England from^Jhina. . ' ; " 

from Raj poor at theVoot of the hills to Lan- LAN GAB, Ab., I^bs., HmD» Anohdr. 

dour, the traveller passes through a vegeta- Langar ki rassi, Hmo. Cable, 
tion which graduates insensibly from the LANGAR NIKALNA, Hind. laterally 
tropical into that of temperate regions. The to take out an anchor. This is a ceremonial 
Phoon contains numerous forma which are performance of a vow by mahomedan men 
strictly tropical, such as among forest trees the and women, usually given effect to- on the 
Acacia elata, which extends up along the Tarai fifth k’huu, t. c., the fourth day of the 
from the banks of the Irawadi. The Saul mohurrum. Wealthy raahomedaus take out 
or Shorea robusia and species of Ptcrosper- an anchor anntially whether for avow or not. 
mum, &c. &c., while the slopes of Mussoorie LANGARU, Tkl. Anchor, 
and Landour are covered with forests of LANGE PFIOFFER, Ger. Long pepper, 

oak and rhododendron together with tlie LANGAR KIIANA, Hind. An alms- 

other temperate forms generally associated house. 

with them. The pine and the deodar forests LaNGEII. In Hongkong, bees are use- 
which constitute the characteristic feature.^ of ful in producing honey, and in. Aff^hanistau 
Simla, and add so much to the beauty of the they ai*e seini-domesticated as in Europe, 
station are nowhere seen at Landour and The Langoh bee of Borneo, and one of smaller 
Mussoorie. Tliis is* chiefly owing to their j size called Nuaug, produce valuable honey, 
lower elevation, and partly to their situation They generally place their nests underneath 
on the outermost ridge of the Himalaya the larger branches, and the Dyaks to remove 
overhanging the Dhoon. the honey and honcy-comb ascend the trees 

LANDSE, the term applie<l by the Singlia- by means of a rail of bamboos, 
lese to anything English or European. It is LA NO HA. The musicians in Sindh are 
& corruption of Ilollandishclie, Dutch.— !ZV«- of two kinds : 1, the Khalwat or respectable 
nent*s Christianity in Ccylon^p. 10;t. singers ; 2, the Langha, or ^lirasi, the bards 

LANKFCEKA WAN LOO, in .Tclingana, of the country.— p. 302. 
a caste of Sudnis. LANGKWA, Malat. Gahmgal. 

LANE TSURU, Hind. Xaulhiuin stru- LANGOOR MONKEY, is the Semiiopi- 
raariura. thecus schistaceus and is usually s(‘en in herds 

LANGA, or liunga a piece of cloth used by in })ino and ojik forests. The animal is com- 
tho men of several Indian race.s, as a lower inon in the Clior forests and similar situations' 
garraonft, applied like a petticoat. Where the ou the we.stern rauges. It is daik-slaty above ; 
langa or petticoat is not worn, paijauia or below, pale-yellow ; tail, long and tufted ; 
trousers take their place. These are some- hair on (he crown of the head, .short ,aud 
times worn loose, ns in Otido and Bengal'; and diverging. There is considerable variety of 
elsewhero as tight ns they can ho made. The colouring ; the young incline to brown, and 
cutting out of these tight trousers is no easy tho old become more or lc,.ss hoary. The bandar, 
matter, for they have several irorcs on the iu- Macacus rhesus, is themo.st common monkey, 
side of the thigh ; and are contrived so that TheEntellus monkey, Semiiopitliecus cntellus, 
they are flexible, however tight, and do not is ash-gray on the upper parts ; darker on the 
hinder the weaver from sifting cross-legged. .««hould<;rs and lower part of the back ; tail, 
With the trousers, which are lied at the waist, gray i.sh- brown ; hands with a slight shade of 
are worn the angia or choice bodice, the black ; body slight ; limbs, long and slender ; 
koortui or shirt, and the dopattaor scarf. tail lengthened. This species and the langoor 
LANGA-CHO, SCO Kunawur. are mistaken for each other. 

LANGAET, see Jangam. LANGOTA, Hind. A cloth passed 

LANGAHA, a tribe following maliomc- between the thighs and fastened to a string 
danism, proselytes from the Solanki Raj- before and behind. Langota-dost, a friend 
poots, one of the four Agnicula races. Pro- from infancy, from the days when they wore 
bably they inhabited tlie district of Lumghaii, the Langota. 

' west of the Indus. It is curious and interest- LANGSAB, or Langsat, or Langseb, a 
ing to And that tlio Solanki gotra acharya, or species of Lansium. See Duku, Lansium. 
‘genealogical creed,’ claims Lokote ns their LANGSHU or Langshur, Hind. Juni- 
sottlement. The use of the word Pat’hau perus communis. 

by no moans precludes their being hindoos. LANGTAM, a range of mountains covered 
LANGALI, Sans. A name of several with perpetual snow, in lat. 23* north, and long, 
plants, Gloriosa and Commelina and the coco- 97* to 98* east. 

anut tree. LANGTANG or Langthang^ Hind. Seo- 

LANGAN TREE, Nephelium longanum, polia prasalta, 
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LAN&trAGES of oaifcrh and 

Asia ai^ Tevy iitiineroiia, number of wordr a great' diffionl<;y' to the 

inthelauguagM of civiliaei raeea 18 no^doubt eooBtantly from the dfo<miraant ait^^ 
immense. Chinese, for instance, contains tent methods of spelling NatiVb 
40,000 ; Todd*s edition of Johnson, 58,000 ; names, bj means of the Homan ohmotol^ 
Webstei^s dictionary, 70,000 s and Flugefs, and pinctical utility requires thattht^eytt^m 
more than 65,000. The great majority of should be adopted, which is most widely re«; 
these words, however, can be derived from ceived by English Orientalists, and employed 
certain original words, or roots which arc in the most valuable works. Two modeshare 


very few in number. In Chinese there are 
about 450, Hebrew has l)een reduced to 500, 
and Professor Max Muller doubts whether 
there are more in Sanscrit. But the number 
of words used in the conversation or writing 
of any persons, is very limited. M. D’Orsey 
assures ivs that an ordinary agricultural 
labourer has not dOO words in his vocabulary. 
When Labillardicrc inquired of the Friend- 
ly islanders, the word for 1,000,000, they 
seem to have thought the question absurd, and 
gave him one which apparently has no mean- 
ing ; when he asked for 10,000,000, they 
said *loole,’ which is left unexplained, for 
100,000,000, they replied * nonsense,’ and for 
higher unrnhers, they gave him certain coarse 
expn^ssions, which he gravely published in 
his table of numerals. The principal lan- 
guages, from the Fin and Hungarian in the 
west to the Japane>'C in the east, have many 
phonetic characters in common, particularly 
that of vocalic harmony. But with all the 
•4ij;^ntal languages those who would acquire 
them, encounter llicir first diiriculty in the 
variety of writing characters in use, and a 
second ditlicnity in the discordant manner in 
which, when a foreign character is used, or 
indicated by foreigners, the powers of the 
letters arc employed. Dr. John Borthwick 
Gilchrist’s .attempt to form a universal writ- 
ing character, in his “Missionary’s portable 
Christ ma.s-box and cosmopolitan’s seasonable 
new-year’s gilt,” did not succeed, and up till 
this time, it continues a matter of di.scussion 
whether in the clibrts to dilfuse knowledge by 
mean.s of printed books, the writing characters 
ill use by the peoples of llie south and east 
of Asia shouhl bo continued, or whether the 
Homan letters should he em picked to repre- 
sent them, la this Cyclopasdia, iii which the 
Homan letters have been used, there has not 
been any system of spelling rigidly followed. 
The book is one of reference, to which all 
nations may resort, and as even those who use | 
the Homan characters give widely dissimilar 
powers to different Roman letters, tlie attempt 
to follow a uniform system of spelling Asiatic 
words lias even been avoided. Also, where 
ihe orthography of a word has been so gene- 
rally adopted,^ that it may be said to have 
become a European word, no attempt has been 
made to disturbit^ as ‘Tinnevelly/ not *Tiruxu« 


been proposed and largely followed, of indK 
eating by the Roman letters, the characters in 
use for the vernacular tongues of India. The 
one put forward by Sir William Jones, about 
the year 1788, was an analogous classification 
of the letters, the other proposed by Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was the representation of 
the sounds of the vernacular letters by equi- 
valents of similar enunciation according to 
t.ho powers of the letters as given by the 
English people ; in other words the one 
priiiciplp is analogy, the other pronuncia- 
tion. 'fho latter principle is well adajjted 
for expressing the Oriental characters in 
English letters in such a manner that English 
readers unacquainted with the Oriental cha- 
racters would bo ei’abled ’ to articulate the 
words with a very near approach to their 
correct pronunciation : but it is for tho most 
part unsui table for all other of tho European 
nations who use the Roman letters. Tho 
principle of analogy adopted by Sir William 
Jones retains the original letters with certain 
distinguishing murks and permits tho learned 
men of all Europe to follow the word to its 
source, and it has been generally followed by 
the learned. The most recent writer on the 
subject was professor lloraco Huyraan Wilson 
in his Glossary, and he considers that tho cha- 
racters in the English alphabet have enabled 
him to represent letters in nine alphabets of 
thirteen different languages of British India. 
But, to do this, he has, by diacritic points and 
in.'irk.;, and by compound letters, increased tho 
English ulplnihet from to 70 characters, 
ninoteon of the English letters having two to 
six forms, 5, e, <?, o, p and tt, each two; k 
and If caeji three ; d and ky each four ; a, r, s, t 
and Zf ouch five, and 9i has six forms, and he 
has even recommended other additions. Dr. 
W. W. Hunter does not follow out any plan. 

The subjoined vowel-system which is that 
substantially of Sir W. Jonc.«, II. II. Wilson, 
Shokespear, and Wilkins, has simplicity and 
authority in its favor. The short vowels are 
unaccented ; the long Imvo an acute accent 
or a straight line above them— 

a as in ' about.' ^ i as in 'thin, 

i as in ' mast,’ (in Urdu { as in * ptquo.’ 
and Bengili as in ' ball.') o as in ’ not.’ 

6 as in ' bsD.’ d as in ' note.* 

^ as in ’ fifte/ u as in * M.’ 


m 
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languages. 


5.V- 




iSasiQoo in* fool.* 
ai as i Jo * ^»ae.* 


I ei— a somawJiai Jitrrower 

• ’* ^^erature besides 

onasin ooogo. I . j 


Omsonants »re wcLmended to have the c«>«^ o/l atofJ MK 
eamept^mBBrntbecrdiu^TyEaglishalpba- o^« ofmnd beada, ««, 

bet, Md douWe ietters are eaci to be pi-o- / ’viich t% calculated aodinde npall th* 
aomeeddJstiaetly.aainllalm. /accounts in commeree. . 

ij sounds as in ‘you.* ( ff» as in ‘po/^aanJ,’ ‘ Spay- j Di*. Pritchara, Pvofessov M8X, MulhVf Pro. 

fessov Steiuthal and Professor Farrar bav$ 
each attempted to classify the Jauguages in 


y 


I noietto/ 

I nff as in* thinty.* 


‘you. 
as In ‘ya* 

> „ as I'n ‘/oin.’ 

A to have always a separate souud, except 
in eA as in * oAurcA/ sA as in ‘ sAe,* dh as tA 
in * tAough/ c whether for A or a, being super- 
fluous, need not be used, nor x for ks. But, 
although the three consonants, C, Q, X, are I , . 

called superfluous in English grammars, Q, 1 of_ language, three of 


use, and the writings of Chevalier Bunsen, of 
Pictet, of Burnous, Rask and Hunter have 
aided much towards tlie general arrangement. 
In Dr. Pritchard’s Classification he has four 


historically represents the Hebrew p, and 
Arabic J : hence it has been generally so 


which aro confined to Europe and Asia, a 
fourth being common to Africa and those 
parts of Asia which are near that contiiiCTit. 


- ^ - -- o - .r [ bs ui xvom wiiiuii uio aicai man vvubiiicnsb. 

employed by the learned. The English always j -phe first of his four groups is the ludo- 
have » after Q. In Qal (Jlii) the Q isadeep ; Europonii, somelimes termed Indo-Germanic, 
soft K, formed at (he root of the tongue. and by late wi iters the Arian or Iranian 
Some writers, the latest of whom is II. II. | languages. He considers that the ludo- 
Wilson, advocate the propriety of each lau- ' Europeau languages and nations may be 


guage having its own natural alphabet, as if 
a new alphabet had been born with every 
tongue. But the single alphabet of Pliocuicin 
has been modified for all 


divided into many different groups, in the 
order of their airiiiitics fur instance ; but he 
regards the most obvious division to bo a 


the languages of I gcograpliical one, and ho styles his first, the 
Northern Africa, except that the Tuarick of j eastern group, wldch, by 


the Great Western Desert have au alphabet 
of native growth. The Roman, Grecian and 
Hebrew have together all the consonants 
needed for Arabic, except three. The Cii*eek 
type, now in use, has not the forms which 
alone were known to Demosthenes and 
iEschylus. Moreover, Maharnmed did not 
write with the very characters of the modern 
Arabic, and the Roman characters may serve 
for most tongues. When, in Europe, they 
began to print Greek, they copied all iho 
contractions of the manuscripts. After tliat, 
it was customary in dictiouaries to give 
Anglo-Saxon quotations in type which was 
copied from the hand writing of iho Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. — German quotations in the 
modifications of Gothic typo used in Ger- 
many, Danish in that used in Denmark and 
so forth. Gradually these trammels have 
been thrown off, all but the Greek type. 
With proper care in selecting letters, almost 
every word of any tongue could be distinctly 
articulated according to the English pro- 
nunciation, independently of the terms that 
precede and follow it, but the English pro- 
nunciation would not coiTcspoud with that of 
the Dutch, Italians or Spaniards, &c. 

As to the original of the Chinese charac- 
ters, it is known that, in transacting business 
before the commencement of the monarchy, 
little cords were used, with sliding knots, 
each of which had its particular signification. 
These are ^presented in two tables by the 
Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo-shu. The first 
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many writers has 
been termotl exclusively the Avian family of 
tongues. Ft includes all the idioms of the 
ancient Medcs and Persians, who named 
themselves Arii, and their country Ecrieno or 
Fran, and likewise the Sanscrit with all the 
Prakrits, properly so termed, and th(\ Pali'*e/r 
India. Among the former was that ancient 
Persian language in whiith one particular set 
of the cuncirorrn inscriptions was written. 
This dialect was so near the Sanscrit that 
the inscriptions have been interpreted through 
the medium of that language. 

The Zend lays claim to a still higher anti- 
quity since the Zend is said by Burnous, 
Professor Wilson and others who have studied 
j it most successfully, to be more nearly allied 
to the very ancient dialect of the vedas, which 
preceded the classical Sanscrit, than it is to 
this last more cultivated speech. How this 
claim is to be reconciled with the compara- 
tively recent date of all extant compositions 
in theZondish language, remains, he cousidera, 
to be explained. But that the high castes or 
“ twice born” classes of the Indian race, as 
they term themselves, the brahman, the che- 
triya and the vaisya hiiidoo, were of the 
same stock as the ancient Persians, may be 
regarded as a fact established by the afiinity 
of their languages. 

Chevalier Bunsen’s names differ from those 
of Dr. Pritchard. He classes one group as 
the great Asiatic- European stock of languages, 
which he sub-divides into eight families, vix., 
1, Celts ; 2, Thracian or lllyrum ; 3, Arme* 
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^ita ; I£ane^i«^ 

P SUntnie.; 7, Xithauki#l^)««i tad 8, Tratli 
imie. Hii. fourth ^ Asi^o-Inwiant^r «M I 
plnmian stock as rspresemted in AsS^ he 
again aabodivides into : 

1.. The nations of Iran proper or the 
Arlan stock, the languages of Media and 
Persia. It includes the Zend of the cunei- 
form inscriptions and the Zend Avesta : the 
younger Pehicvi of the Sussaniana and the 
Pazend, the mother of tiie present or modern 
Persian tongue : the Pushtu or language ofj 
the Affghans belongs to the same branch. 

2. The second sub-division embraces the 
Iranian languages of India, represented by 
the Sanscrit and her daughters. 

flis Semitic stock of languages he constructs 
from the following nations who form another 
compact mass, and repi eseiit one physiologic- 
ally and historical ly connected family ; the 
Hebrews, with the other tribes of Canaan or 
Palestine, inclusive of the PlKonieians, who 
spread their language, through their colouiza- 
tion, as that of the Carthaginians ; the Aramaic 
tribes, or the historical nations of Aram, Syria, 
Mesopotamifi and Babylonia, speaking Syrian 
in the w’cst, and the so-called Chaldaic in the 
east ; finally, the Arabians, whose language 
is connected (through the Jliniyaritic) wdth 
the ^^thiopic, the ancient (now (he sacred) 
language of Abyssinia, ilc calls this second 
^family, by the name now generally adopted 
afffciig^ierman- Hebrew scholars, the Semitic. 

, Chevalier Jlunscii further remarks as the first 
lesson which the knowledge of the Egyptian 
language teaches that all the nations which 
from the dawn of history to our days have 
been the leaders of civilization in Asia, Europe 
and Africa, must have had one beginiiiiig. 
He adds that the researches of our days have 
very cousidcrnbly enlarged the sphere of such 
languages of historical nations, ns are united 
by the ties of primitive affinity. Those re- 
searche? have made it more than probable 
that the Tartar, the Maiitchu and Tungusau 
belong to one great stock, that the Turkoman, 
as well as the Tshude, Fin, Laplander and 
Magyar (Hungarians) present another stock 
closely united, and that both these families 
are originally connected with each other. 

Laoguagefi. 


be catted Aria<b bj 

European and liido-GertiianW 

legists : Pictet and Bavnous 

from the Sanscrit word Arya meaa}ii^,iEkd|^e | 

Bask called it Japhetic. Acoord||i( vt;o lur, 

Farrar, it has 8 divisions, 


UIiidQ. 

PeiDiftii, 


I Greek, 
I Uiln, 


I Lithuanian, 
I iSolavonlo, 


I Teatonle. 
I Celtic, 


laolatiDi;. 

I. 

IhaTrana- 

gangetie 

UnCuagM. 


Uncultivat^ (formloflo.) 




r 

If. 

Poljneaian. 
(ExprcMing the 
modlAoauona 
of maaning bj 
reduplioatwna 
and prsflzea.) 
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rnfleJtional. 

I 


I 

III. 

Ural-AUaio 
(Alatyan.) 
(Br tiie at- 
tMhment of 
flulBzea to 
the root.) 


Of these it is uncertain, whether Celtic or 
Sanscrit represents iho older phase. But it 
is known that all of them are the dnnghtere . 
of a primeval form of language which has 
now ceased to exist, but which was spoken 
by a yet undivided race at a time when 
Sanscrit and Greek had as yet only implicit 
existence. 

A simple syminotri(nil and precise classifi- 
cation of hnignngcs has been elaborately ostab- 
lished by Iholossor Steinllial in his Charak- 
feristik dcr hanptsachlichsten Typen des 
Sprachbaucs. He proposes to divide them all 
into two great classes, viz , culture-languages 
and uucuUivatcd languages, and, each of these 
he would ilivido into two classes, viz., the 
isolating and the infiectiiig. Taking the 
uncultivated first : liixler the isolating class 
ho proposes to place the Trniisgangetic ; and 
under the inflecting ho would place three 
divisions : 1, the Polynesian, which expresses 
all the minor modifications of the meaning, all 
distiiiction.s of declension and conjugation, by 
reduplications and prefixes ; 2, the Ural Altaic 
(which h^irrnr culls the Alatyan), which ex- 
presses them by annexing separate words after 
the root ; and 3, the Americun,which expresses 
them by amalgnmniion. The cultivated lan- 
guages are similarly divided : 1, into the 
isolating, represented by Chinese ; 2, into 
the inflectional, under which head he place*, 
i, the Egyptian, wdiich achieves a sort of 
inflection by a loose addition of grammatical 
elements ; ii, the Semitic, by iuteruul modifi- 
cation of the rout ; and iii, the Aryan, through- 
out which the formal elements have been 
reduced to mere conventional suffixes, such, 
for instance, ns the letter S, which is our 
all-but-universul sign for the plural number. 
The table of the two classes may be expressed 
as follows : — 


Cultivated (foruispracheit ) 

I 


1 

IV, 

Amcriotn 
(By Inoor- 
pontioa) 


Isolating. 


V. 

Cbincee. 


“""I 

Inflectional 

I 


VI. 

Egyptian 
(By looee 
annexation 
of the gram- 
mattail 
A) 


VII. 
Seinltie. 
(By Internal 
vowel 
rbangee.) 


1 

VIII. 

Aryan. 

(Byjproper 

■nfnzet.) 
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In illufitration of the tongues spoken* this is Our Lord's Prayer in nine of the languages of Southern Asia. 


I/AKOUAOES. 
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LANGUAQES. 


The Lord's Prayer was piibltshed in 1548 
in fourteen languages, by Bibliandro ; in 
1591 in twenty-six languages, by Bocca 
(Bibliotheca A{>08tolica Vaticaua, a fratre 
Angelo Koccha : Rorass, 1591, 4to.) : in 1592 
ill forty lapguages, by Megiscrus (“ Specimen 
XL. Linguarmn et Dialectoruin ab Htero- 
nymo Megisero k diversis auctoribus collec- 
tarum quibus Oratio Dominica est expressa :** 
Frauco-furti, 1592) ; in 1593, in fifty lan- 
guages, by the same author (Oratio Dominica 
L. diversis linguis,’* cura H.-Megiseri : Fran- 
cofurti, 1593,8vo.) The Bible has been printed 
and distributed in India in twenty-five differ- 
ent languages, in ten of which between six 
and one hundred thousand copies have been 
printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 have been 
issued since 1706, when the Bible was printed 
in that language. The Bible was printed and 
issued in Bengalee in 1796 and in Malayalum 
in 1816. The whole of the copies printed in 
the twenty-five Indian languages is 4,772,621 . 

The languages ill use in the south aud east 
of Asia have been thus classified : — 

1. Reflecliit(j iff pcs. — Arabic, Sanscrit. 

2. Compounding ti/pes. — Bask ; Finnic ; 
Magyar ; Turkish j Circassian ; Oeorgian ; 
Mongolian ; Mantulin ; Javanese ; Ngoko- 
Javaucse ; Krama ; Malay-«lavanesc. 

3. Isolating types. — Chinese of Nankin, 
Amoy, Pekin, Shanghai and Canton ; Japanese. 

? Brahui. 

4. Chinese frontier and Thibet. — Gyarni ; 
Gyarung ; Takpa ; Manyak ; Thochu ; Sok- 
pa ; Horpa ; Tibetan. 

6. Nepal {kVest to East). — Serpa ; Snn- 
war i Guruug ; Munni ; Mngar ; Thaksya ; 
Pakhya ; Newar ; Limbu. 

6. Kiranti Group, East Nepaul.—~K\- 
rant! ; llodong ; Rungchenbung ; Chingtnn- 
gya ; Nachhereug ; Vfaliug ; Yakha ; Chou- 
i'Rsya ; Kulungya ; Tliulungya ; Bahingya ; 
Lohorong ; Limbictdiong ; Balali ; Sang- 
pang ; Dumi ; IChaling ; Diinginali. 

7. Broken tribes of Ncpaul. — Darhi ; 
Denwar ; Pahri ; Chepang ; Bhramu ; Vayu ; 
Kuswar ; Kusunda ; Tharu. 

Lepcha (Sikkim.) 

Bhutani or Lhopa. 

8. N. E, Bengal. — Bodoj Dhimalj Kocch, 
Gavo ; Kachari. 

9. Eastern frontier of Bengal. — Muni- 
puri ; Mithau Naga ; Tablung Naga ; Kliari 
Kaga ; Angami Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsa Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Ghutla ; Sitighpo. 

10. Arahan and Burmah. — Burman writ- 
ten and spoken ; Khyeug or Shou ; Kami ; 
Kami $ Mrn or Touog ; Sak. 

11. 6iam and Talain or 

Mon ; Sgau Karen ; Pwo Karen ; Toiiogli- 
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thn ; Shan ; Anaamitle ; ;%hoin ; 

Khsimti ; Laos. ! ^ . 

12., CetUral Inrfia.— Ho (Kol) ; Kol 
(StDghbum) ; Santall ; Bhumij ; Ultaou ; Mun* 
dnla ; Rajmahali ; Gondi ; Gayeti ; Eutluk ; 
Naikude ; Kolumi $ Madi ; Madia \ Kuri ; 
Keikadi ; Khond ; Savarn ; Gadaba j^eru- 
kala ; Cheutsu. 

13. Southern India. — Tamil, ancieut and 
modern, Malayalum do. do. ; Telugu ; Kar- 
j natuka, ancient and modern ; Tuluva ; Kurgi ; 
Toduva ; Toda ; Kota ; Badaga ; Kurumba ; 
Irula ; Singhalese. 

The inhabitants of Mesopotamia consist, of 
tliG Arab, Osmanli, Turk, Kurd, Turkoman, 
Syrian, Jew, aud Christian. Arabic is the 
general language; Turkish,- Kurdish, CHal- 
dee, Syriac, and Syro-Chnldeau dialects being 
the exceptions. The snnni muharamedan 
religion is prevalent ; but in Upper Meso- 
potamia there are many Christians of the 
creed of Nestorius, (some of whom liave 
become Roman Catholics), and Jacobite as 
well as Roman Catholic Syrians. The races 
that have riilcd in Mesopot.imia have been 
mnuy and from the most remote times and 
remnants are still to be traced of former 
dominant peoples in the varied languages still 
spoken. Professor Rawliusoii believes that 
Chaldea was a part of the great Mesopotamia 
plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on tlie south, 
with Arabia on its west, aud the limit betweer^ 
lower and upper Mesopotamia on the 

Modern Arabic is written iu the same 
dialect, in Egypt, in Syria, iu Bagdad, iu 
I Constantinople, at Algiers and at Zanzibar, 
whether it be a mercantile letter, a State 
proclamation, an advertisement, or a letter in 
a newspaper, and it is understood by every 
body. The learned men who write novels or 
other books of Belle’s Lettres may be aiming 
to bring back a classical style ; but their 
dialect is less trustworthy as actually modern. 
Poetry also, may be ever so antique, just as in 
the decline ot Greece the learned wrote 
poetiy iu Homeric dialect. Similarly to Italy 
which has Ipcal dialects strongly distinguish- 
ed, though the language of literature is but 
one, so is it with Arabic. The local dialects 
of Algiers, of Cairo, of Alleppo, of Bagdad, 
have raai'ked diversities, as those of Sicily and 
Milan ; but Mecca seems to set the law in 
Arabic literature, as Florence in Italian. The 
writing characters anciently in use in these 
regions are known from the sculptures which 
remain. The Arrow headed character was 
that used on the sculptares of Nineveh and 
is still occasionally used in writing Arabic, 
as also is the Cufic or Kufio which bad ita 
origin in the town of Knfa, but the Nashk, 
and Talik characters are now usually employ- 
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ed. Tbe Nashk-tAlik aud the Shafia and 
Shakastah forma are also used for tbe Persian 
language aud largely for theUrdir or Hindu- 
stani tougue» which for neariy three hundred 
years, up to the latter part of the 19th 
century, was, amongst all the military classes, 
the lingua h'niica or camp tongue of what 
is now called British India. There are, still, 
however, on sculptures near Aden, inscriptions 
in the lllmyarilic aud other characters. The 
Sanscrit and Pali languages have ceased to 
be spoken in any part of India, but both 
of them are in use as the sacred languages 
of the brahminical hindoos aud the biiddhists. 
The characters which have been used for 
Sanserif, as seen inscribed on sculptures, 
have been the Kutila as at Vijayain under, 
in Udayapur and on a stone slab from a 
temple at Ranode and at Oojein. An old 
form of character is engraved on the Allaha- 
bad column, and tliat on one of two bronze 
frideuta found at Gopeudara in Garhwal 
was in tl»is old character, the other being in 
nearly modern Deva-Nagari. The latter has 
been largely employed in writing Sanscrit 
in somewhat differing forms and ns it is now 
used, but another form of it is known as 
Kanouj-Nagari. The eharactei* on the Al- 
lahabad column is l)eva-Nagari in transitu, 
identical with that of the Gaya iuscription, 
and also, like Air. Wathen’s inseriplious 
Gujarat and tliosc of Mahnbniipur. 
Tlu^ clftiraclcr of the Gaya inscription, is 
known lo he of the eleventh century. A 
seal was found at Aseorgluir in Kuudesh, 
engraved with a Deva Nagari, resembling 
the Gaya or (Jour, approaching the Allaha- 
had. That on the Bliitari Lat or })il!ar at 
Gliazipnr, is not pure Sanskrit, nor easily 
intelligible, hut its character is the same 
as Allahabad No. 2, or Kuiiouj Nagari, with 
numerous mis-spcllings. At the ancient village 
of Maguta, district of Bhushanu, on a stone 
slab, is an inscription in Sanskrit verse, the 
language and poetry superior to anything 
seen by the Bengal Asiatic Society^s Pandit, 
Karanlakanta. Tho character jjsed in the 
inscriptions, is called the Kulda, and is 
midway between flic Deva Nagari and the 
Gauri. Some of the vowel inflections want- 
ing. The inscriptions at the Budda Gaya 
vaulted cavern, or Nngarjuni, are in old Pali, 
of dale, B. C. 280 to B. C, 247, and the 
character used in the inscriptions, old Lat. 
Those at Mathiab near Bcttiali, at Habra, and 
at Rediah, are in Pali, of date, 315. B. C. ; 
and the cbaiacter used in the inscriptions is 
old Pali. 

The characters used in the Inscriptions 
found on ancient sculptures in Southern Asia 
and India, may be briefly named as under : — 
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Allahabad Lat. 
Allahabad Gupta, 
Amaravati, 
Arauisean, 

Arian or Barctriaa, 


Chald»o-PehIv^ or Par- 
thian. 

Dovandgarf, 

Gujarat Copper Plate, 
Gujer.iti mouorn Alphabet 
Kistna, 

Kulic, 

Kutila, 

hit, or ludian Pali. 

Ner budda, 

Pali, old, of the Burmese, 
,, modern, 


Palmjrrene, 

Parthian, 

Behlvl, 

„ modaroAlphabat, 

„ SaMaaiu, 
PhmuioianoflC.de Leynes 
„ Nulniaitiatio of 
ditto, 

Punio of M. de Luynea, 
Punjabi, 

8ah Kings of Saurahatra, 

Semitic, 

Sinaitio, ' 

Syriac, fith century, 

,, piodern, 

Telingo, 

Tibetan, 

Western Caves, 

Zend. 


Air. II. T. Priusep gives tho following list 
of transitions of tho Indian Alphabet from 
the time of Asoka, w4ili some of the most 
marked local varieties at present in use, viz., 
those used in the sculptures of 


Asoka*» edicts of tbe ilrd 
century, b. o. 

Western caves, 

Sail inscription at (nrnar, 

Gupta inscription at Alla* 
habad, 

Yalabbi Plates from Guja- 
rat, 

Kutila inscription of tho 
10th century a. d., at 
Bareli, 


Norbudda, 

Kistna, 

Teliiiga, modern, 
Tibetan, modern, 
Square Puli, 
Gujarati, 
I’unjiibi, 
Kasbiniri, 
Bengali, 
Deranagari, 


and ho gives tho following ten modifications 
of lh(3 Sanskrit alphabet from b. c. 543 to 
A. D. 1200, viz., 


Fifth century B. (?., Rise of IJuddiam. 

Uncertain ; Wester^ Guvea. 

Tliird century a. o., Sanscrit inscriptions of Asoka, 
Junagarh. 

Second century a. d., Oujerat drited Plates. 

Fifth century a. ij., Allahabad inscriptions of tho 
Gupta dynasty. 

Seventh century A. D., Tibetan alphabet formed 
from Sanscrit 

Ninth century a. n., Kutila inscriptions from 

^ Bareilly, a d. 992. 

Eleventh century a, n., Bengali alphabet as now 
modified Adisur, lOGo a. i>. 

Modern Deva-Nagari alphabet. 

Old Pali alphabet of tho Burmese, compared with ■ 
A. I)., 200. 

M IV. India. — The langnagca spoken ia 
the western border of Judia, between it and 
Aifgbaiiistaii, and of India adjoining Aff- 
ghanistaui are dialects of Hindi, but suffi- 
ciently distinct to bo called Sindi, Panjabi 
aud Kaslimiii. Tlie late Lieut. Leech 
indeed has given vocabularies of soven 
languages spoken on the west of the Indus. 
The wc.stern border tribes are still mostly 
under patriarchal govcriHncnt.H. lu the south 
are the various Bahudi tribo.M in the territo- 
ries to which they give their name and whose 
language is said by Captain Raverty to bo 
a mixture of Persian, Sindi, Panjabi, Hindi 
and San.skrit. TheBruhui tribes in Saliarawan 
and rJlialawan, whose great chief is the khan 
of Khilat, ethnologists consider to be of the 
same Scythic stock as the Dravidian races in 
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the south, and infer from this that the passage 
of Dravidian tribes from Turan was along the 
valley of the Indus. 

The Persian language of Persia, is met with 
all over Afghanistan, the great families speak 
it, and most of the correspondence is carried on 
ill that tougiie ; the people are acquainted with 
it, but they prefer speaking the Pushtu, the 
language of their nation, which is a mixture 
of ancient Persian, Arabic and Hindustani. 
They have a few works iu this language, but 
they read Persian authors by preference, and 
have, through them, formed imperfect ideas 
of geography, astronomy, medicine and his- 
tory, but these works, full of fictions and 
deficiencies, have not materially assisted in 
developing their faculties. According to 
Captain Raverty, the people who dwell about 
Kabul and Kandahar, Shorawak and Pishin, 
are designated B’r-Pushtuu or Upper Aff- 
ghans ; and those occupying the district of 
Boh, which is near India, are called LV- 
Pukhtun or Lower Affghans. Persian is the 
official language of Affghauistun, but the 
Pushtu is alike the common tongue of the un- 
educated people, of the families of the Sadozi 
kings, and of the dwellings of the amir. 
There are, however, two divisions of the 
Affghans, termed Pushtun and Pukhtun, who 
speak Pushtu and Pukhtu respectively. TJio 
Pushto being the western dialect with affinity 
to Persian, and the Pukhtu the eastern with 
many Sanskrit and Hindi words. The Pushtu 
is spoken, with slight variation iu orthography 
and pronunciation, from the valley of Pishiu 
south of Kandahar to Kafiristaii on the north, 
and from the banks of Hclmund on the west 
to the Attock, Sindhu or Indus rivcf, on the 
east ; throughout the Suma or plain of 
the Yuzufzye, the mountainous districts of 
Bajawar, Baujhkora, Suwatt and Buner to 
Astor on the borders of Little Tibet, a tract 
of country equal iu extent to the entire 
Spanish peninsula : also, throughout the 
British districts of the Dcrajat, Banu Tak, | 
Kohat, Peshawar and the Sama or plain of I 
the Yuzufzye, with the exception of Dera | 
Ghazi Khan, nine-tenths of the people speak | 
the Affghau language. Since the invasion of 1 
Mahmud of Ghazni, in the eleventh century, 
there has been a constant influx into India 
of Affghans, as conquerors and settlers, and 
this has been so great from particular dis- 
tricts that some tribes have altogether dis- 
appeared from Affghanistan. In some loca- 
lities in India, the Afl’ghau settlers are said 
to have preserved the Pushtu almost in its 
purity up to the present day, having from 
the outset married umougst themselves. In 
some parts of Bundelcund and in the terri- 
tory of the nuwub of Ram pur, whole towns 
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and villages may be found in which the 
Affghau language is still almost exclusively 
spoken and is the medium of general com- 
munication, Captain Raverty considers that 
although, on numerous points, the Pushtu 
bears a great similarity to the Semitic and 
Iranian languages, it is totally differentia con- 
struction, and in idiom also, from any of the 
ludu-Sanskrit dialects. 

The Arabic language of Arabia, is known 
to the learned mahomedans of Affghanistan and 
I India; Sanskrit to the learned brahmans ; but 
ill India, neither of these tongues are spoken. 
The few Affghau zemindars settled in the north 
of the province of Sindh, still use the Pushtu of 
their forefathers ; but the dialect is not suffici- 
ently diffused among the people' to he iucluJed 
in the languages of Sindh. The same is the case 
with pure Panjabi, it is confined to the small 
number of Sikhs who are settled in the different 
cities and towns. The generally known tongues 
of Sindh are, the Bcluchi, the Jataki, the 
Persian, the Sindhi and Brahuiki. 

The Beluchi is a rude mountain dialect, 
spoken throughout the country called Beluchis- 
tan, and by those hill tribes who have migrat- 
ed to the plains of Sindh. It belongs to the 
ludo-Persinn class of languages, and though 
uncultivated, is said to be very ancient. It 
is remarkable for its sirnilariiy to modem 
Persian, oiie-hnlf of tlie words appear mere 
corruptions, or possibly similar forms ot^ 
the polished tongue. Like its neighboi/ffn^^ 
dialects, Brahuiki and Pushtu, the vocabulary 
contains a few Sanskrit and Arabic roots, 
together with a considerable proportion of 
other words, TJie latter, however, appear 
not to be the remains of an aboriginal 
tongue, otherwise they would bo those ex- 
pressing primary ideas : they are probably a 
new element, introduced by isolated position 
and the want of :i standard of language. As 
must happen among a people divided into 
clans, and separated from each other, the 
dialect abounds in diversities of words and 
idiom, and being naturally poor, it borrows 
many vocables Iroiii the neighbouring coun- 
tries. Its literature is confined to a few 
tales, legends, war songs, and the productions 
of the bhat oi- Beluch bards. Few Euro- 
peans have hitherto been tempted to learn 
Beluchi, easy as it would be to any one 
acquainted with Persian and Sindhi, and this 
is tlie more to be regretted as a critical 
knowledge of it might be valuable to stu- 
dents of the old and obscure Iranian lan- 
guages, such as the Zend, Pehlvi, Dari, the 
dialects of the Dasatir, and others known only 
by uaroe. It has been said of theParsee 
sacred volumes, tbat in them ** there is 
scarcely a single radical of any importance, 
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which may not be traped to a eori’espondiog 
terra in some living malect of Persian.” The 
Jataki, also called Siraiki, from Siro, or Upper 
Sindh, where it is commonly spoken by the 
people, and Beluchki, on account of its being 
used by several of the Beluch clans settled 
in the low country, is a corrupted form of 
the Multani, itself a corfuptiou of the Panjabi 
tongue. It is extensively used throughout 
the province, and is spoken by probably one- 
fourth of the inhabitants. As usual it abounds 
in varieties of dialects and contains little or 
no original literature, except a few poetical 
pieces, and short tracts on religious subjects. 
The Langha or Siudhi bards seem to prefer 
it /o their own language, and many well- 
educated natives, especially Beluchi, have 
studied it critically, and composed works in 
it. The celebrated Arabic hymn, generally 
known by the name of Dua Suryani, the 
Syriac or Syrian prayer, from which lan- 
guage it was borrowed by Ali, or, as is more 
generally believed, by Ibn Abbas, has been 
translated Into Jataki, and is learned by 
heart as a talisman against accidents and 
misfortunes. The Jataki dialect is usually 
written in the Nastnlik, and sometimes in 
the Nashki character. In the former, the 
system of denoting the cerebral and other 
letters which do not belong to the Arabic 
alphabet, is the same as in Urdu. TJio Per- 
'^««iiil|^is, in Sindh, the language of literature, 
ceremdfly, office and epistolary correspond- 
ence. The origin of the Sindhi dialect ap- 
pears to be lost in the obscurity of antiquity, 
but there arc ample reasons for believing it is 
as old as any of the vulgar tongues of 
modern India. It belongs to the Indian 
class of languages, and is directly derived 
from the Sanscrit, yet is a perfectly distinct 
dialect, and not, as has been asserted, a mere 
corruption of Hindustani. It is spoken with 
many varieties from the northern boundary 
of Kattyawar as far as Bahawalpur, and ex- 
tends from the Brahai mountains to the 
desert which separates Sindh from the old 
western ’frontier of British India ; and these 
limits well agree with the mabammadan 
accounts of the extent of empire belonging to 
the Rahis or hindoo rulers of Sindh. The 
classical or literary language is that of Lar, 
or Southern Sindh ; the other principal 
dialects are, 

1st. The Siraiki, or language of Siro, 
Upper Sindh ; admitting a mixture of Jataki 
and Belnchi words. 

2nd. The Kachi, spoken in Cutch, and 
made to approach the Guzerathi. 

3rd. The Thareli 'or Jesalmeri, the lan- 
gnage of the people about Omerkot, the 
Thitfr and Jesulmer ; also used by the 
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Shikari, U^db, and the other outcaste tribes 
of Sindh. It borrows largely from the Mar- 
wari, and has its Own written chai*aotor and 
religious compositions. 

4th. The Takkarana-ji-boli, or dialect of 
the hill people to the west of Sindh, corrupt- 
ed by a mixture of Brahui and Belocbi terms, 
as well as possessing many names of things 
and idioms unintelligible to the people of 
the plains. 

The Sindhi is superior to most of the dia- 
lects of Western India in various minor points 
of refinement and cultivation, as, for instance, 
in the authorized change of terminations in 
poetical words, the re-duplication of final or 
penultimate letters to assist the rhyme, and 
many similar signs of elaboration. 

The Brahui language, according to Dr. 
Caldwell is mainly Punjabi with a Dra vidian 
element. According to Mr. Campbell is mainly 
Ariuii (Tndo-Pevsic) with a Turanian ele- 
ment. ‘The typical Brahui are certain tribes 
in Sahara wan ami Jhaluwan. The higher 
classes of Brahui are sunui mahomedans, 
are stout, squat, have short thick bones, with 
round faces and flat lineaments, with brown or 
even red hair and beards. They have, both in 
feature and speech, indications of a Turanian 
element. Tjjcy are hardy, often migratory. 
Their political chief is the khan of Khilat. 

Tho Rind and Mughsee are settled in Kutch 
Gandava, to which fertile plain they have emi- 
grated at different periods from the province of 
Mekran, and have become incorporated with 
tho Jut, or cultivators of the soil, as the 
subjects of the khan of Khilat ; a few of 
these likewise reside in the hills to the north- 
east of Kutch Gandava and skirts of the 
desert north of Khilat. The sub-division of 
tho Brahui tribes amount to about ten, and 
those of the Hind and Mughsee each amount 
to double that number. 

The Brahui are divided into an indefinite 
number of tribes and khel, and are an unset- 
tled and wandering race, always residing in 
one part of the country, during summer, and 
emigrating to another for tho winter season : 
they likewise change their immediate place 
of resort many limes every year in search 
of pasturage for their fiocks — a practice 
rare among the Beloochi. They differ so 
much from the Beloochi in external appear- 
ance that it is almost impossible to mistake 
one for the other. The Brahui, instead 
of the tali figure, long visage, and raised 
features of their fellow-countrymen, have 
short, thick bones, with round faces and fiat 
lineaments ; and Lieutenant Pottinger had 
not seen any Asiatics to whom they bear any 
resemblance, for numbers of them have brown 
hair and beards. The Kamburanee, the 
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chief tribe, are divided iuto three distinct 
gradations of rank called Ahmedsye, Khanee 
and Kumburaiiee. The first supplies the 
khan ; the Khauee kre of the secondary rank 
of chiefs. The word Kumburanee includes 
all the remainder of the tribe, but iu common 
is applicable to the whole body. They receive 
wives from, but do not marry their daughters 
into other tribes. Writing of the original set- 
tlement of the Beloocli and Braliui tribes in the 
country, it is said, that wlien Mahomed, the 
successor of Subaktagin the first sultan of the 
Ohaznavi dynasty, turned his arms towards 
India, he subjugattMl the whole of the level 
district, west of the Indus, to the very foot of 
the Brnhui mountains, llis son, Musaood, 
extended these coiHjuestH still more westerly 
into Mekraii ; lie utllK*rcd, however, to his 
father’s plan of not ascending the lofty ranges, 
and all subseiiuent invadors of Sind, seem to 
have been guided liy their example. The 
Beluehi ascribe their origin to the earliest 
mahomedan invader of Persia, and are very 
desirous of being supposed to be of Arabian ex- 
traction. They spurn the idea that they are , 
derived from one stock wilh the Atlghans. 
The affinity of the lleluchikee to the Persian 
language atfords of itself strong evidence in 
favor of this position, (viz. tliat they came 
from the westward) to liack wliich, we still 
see that the majority of the Belneli nation 
still dwelKs on the western frontier ; but 
neitlior their features, inanners, aor language, 
bear the slightest similitude to (hose of the 
Arabs. In tho beginning of the fifth century 
of the Hejira, the Suljuk Tartar appeared in 
Khorusau, and in the short space of ten year-s 
wrested that kingdom from the house of Ghaz- 
navi. It was ceded to Alp Arslan, and con- 
stituted a part of tho Seljukide dominions, 
until the extinction of that race, about IdO 
years posterior to Togrul Beg having assumed 
iho title of emperor. In the lapse of time, the 
Beluehi are alluded to both by that general 
term aud particular tribes, and as dwelling in 
tho very districts w’hich they people at this 
hour. We learn from Greek and Asiatic 
historians that, as invading armies became dis- 
membered, either by tho death of their gene- 
rals or a defeat, the barbarians who compos- 
ed them wandered over the country until 
they found on advantageous place to fix them- 
selves, or entered the services of some more 
fortunate chieftain than their own as mer- 
cenaries. ISuch in his opinion, were the Be- 
luchi, aud various circumstances go to 
prove that tliey are of Turkoman lineage. 
Their institutions, habits, religion, and in 
short, everything but their language, are the 
same ; this last anomaly is easily explained. 
Tho Seljuk rulera had long settled in Persia, ' 
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where they naturally adopted the colloquial 
dialect, and brought it vdih them on their ex- 
pulsion by tbe Kharazminn kings. The un- 
remitting enmity of these kings forced vast 
hordes of them to fly from Persia after they 
had been colonised there for many years. 
The fugitives are said to have gone to Seistan 
aud the neighbouringebuntries, which are those 
of Sind, Seistan, aud the Brahui mountains. 

The lawjuages of India from the Hima- 
laya to Ceylon, belong to two essentially 
ditfereut stocks, viz : tho Tamuliaii, such as 
Karimtica, Teliigu, Malayalam, Tulu, aud 
Tamil, and languages of undoubted Sanskrit 
origin or tho Ariaii or Sanskrit stock. The 
afliuity between tlie Tolugu and Karnatica 
is so great that in order to make llic correspon- 
dence complete it frequently suffices to change 
nil initial or an inflection, aud Ellis shows both 
these languages to be cognate with Tamil. 
Again the Tamil-speaking inhabitants of tho 
Coromandel coast can make tliemselves in- 
telligible when they get into tbo districts on 
the western const of tl»o pen insula, where 

I Malayalftm is vernacular. So tho languago 
of Tuluva on tho coast of Cnnara, has a 
strong resemblnnco to that of Malayala, 
though the Tuluva speaking race are unable 
to uudei>laml their iMalayalain ueiglibours. 
The languages or dialects of tho aboriginal 
mountain races occupying (ho Neilgherries, 
are Tamnlian, and tho Ko<lagn of the inoim-,^ 
tains of Coorg is a dialect of Tuln. <Dn^'**nie 
crest of the high range, extending from 
Cochin to (!ape (^’oinorin, and reaching to 
8,000 or 0,000 f'ot above the sea, Fnincis 
Buchanan found that tlio rude tribes spoke 
a dialect tlilfeiiug only in accent from 
Tamil. Tbe languago of the mountaineers 
of Rajmahal dividing Bengal from Bnlmr, 
abounds iu terms common to the Tamil and 
Tclugn, and Mr. Hodgson, after comparing 
the vocabularies of seven laugnagoB now 
spoken by rude tribes iu Central India, pro- 
nounced all of them to belong to the Tamulian, 
stock, while the Brahui, on tbe mountains 
of Sind, are said to have a language very like 
tliat of the Toda. Thus a closely allied 
family of languages extend over all Southern 
India, cropping out on the Iiill tops in Central 
India, on the mountains in the west, and 
perhaps also traceable on the southern slopes 
of the Himalaya. According to Bask, 
Singhalese belongs to the same family, and 
Lassen states that the languages of the 
Laccadives and Maldives come within the 
same category. In the North, however, we 
meet with languages of a diflereut family, 
springing from those Arlan conquerors who 
during the thirteen centuries preceding the 
Christian era, migrated fi'on Central Asia, 
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entered India from the north and north- 
west, and ditfased ttufemaelves, their language, 
their religion and their brahmiuical distinc- 
tions, over the plains of India, at a period 
before the authentic history of this counti 7 
begins. According to this view therefore, 
the principal languages of India, may be 
arranged as under : ^ 

Arian, Sanskritoid, or Northern Family. 

1 Hindi. 2 Kashmiri. 

a. Hindustani or Urdu. 3 Bengali. 

b. Brij Basha. a Tirhuti. 

c. Rangri Basha. 4 Gujarati. 

d. Punjabi, a Kachi. 

e. Multnui. 5 Marathi. 

f. Jataki. 6 Konkaui. 

g. Siudhi. 7 Urya. 

h. Marwadi. 

Turanian, Tarailoid or Southern Family. 

1 Telugu or Tiling. 4 Malayalam. 

2 ICarnatica. 5 Tula. 

0 Tamil. 6 Gondwani. 

Our present knowledge of the languages 
belonging to the Arian class does not enable 
us to determino whether they are develop- 
ments of some tongue, of which ^he Sanskrit 
is the cultivate*! representative, and of which 
JMagndhi and Pali at (ho era of Asoka and the 
introduction of buddhism into Ceylon, was a 
spokcMi form, or whether Sanskrit has been 
superinduced upon some aboriginal tongue, as 
''•■ll^4ia^beeu demonstrably, though in much 
smaller quantity, upon the Tamiloid languages 
of the south, and as French lias been in- 
troduced into Anglo-Saxon. However, certain 
it is, that in every Arian tongue, a considera- 
ble and apparently primitive element is found 
which is not traceable to Sanskrit and which 
in Gujarati is reckoned at one-third of the 
whole language. 

The languages of the Southern and 
Central tribes, Dr. Caldwell terms Druvidian, 
and ho estimates ns under, the numbers of the 
populalious speaking them : 

Tamil. ... 1 0,000,000 Tulu 1 50,000 

Telugu... 14,000,000 Toda.. 300 

Canarese...5,000,000 Kotah 1,000 

^lalayalam2,500,000 Budaga...... 

Gond or Goand 

also Khund, Koud 

or Ku 500,000 

In the preface to the Cyclopaedia, allusion 
was made to the numerous languages spoken 
in Southern and Eastern Asia. Along the low 
level tract which runs bordering the ocean 
from the Bed Sea to the southernmost point of 
the Malay Peninsula, we find vernacular, the 
Arabic, Toi'kUh, Kurdish, Syiiac, Jataki, 
Sindi, Guaerati, Mai'athi, Hindustani, Konkaui, 
Canareae, Tulu, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, 


Urya, Bl^ali, Kakbui, Burmese, Siamese, 
Chinese, Japanese and Malay, a number of 
languages truly perplexing to traders on -the 
sea-boartl. of Soul hern Asia. Mr. Piddington 
iu the Preface to his Index, quotes a Master 
Mariner, Master Richard Kyiige as saying, 
“and iu this founde wee oftimes much 
trouble and vexation, with moreover, losses, 
both of precious time and lucre. FgrstCf that 
wee could never aske in Imlian Tongues for 
such herbes, or fniites, wodes, barks or 
gurames, as wee knew full well, by expevieuce 
in sundryo other partes, to bee wliolesommo 
(many of our crewe lying sicke at the tynie), 
or savorye, or uscfulle to trafticke withall. 
Nextfff that when anyo were showno us, we 
couldo in noe-wise tell, frqm ® names given 
to them by * GentooeSy whether or noe • 
like were already knowne in European 
countryes ; and yett tlieso parts doe myghty- 
lio abound with herbes and woodcs of sov- 
raigno virfew.” 

Sir Erskinc Perry and the Reverend Dr, 
Caldwell remark that the brahmins make a 
simple classification of the languages of India 
depending mainly on geographical considera- 
tions, by which live uortlieni langnoges are 
grouped in one class and five southern ones 
iu another, under the denominations of panch 
Gaur and panch Dravid, the term Gaur or 
Bengal applying to all northern India, while 
Dravida, the name of that part of the Coro- 
mandel Coast lying between the twelfth and 
thirteenth parallels of north latitude, is applied 
to the whole Peninsula. Their classification 
was as under : 

The five Gaur. The five Dravid. 

1. Saraswati (extinct) 1. Tamil 

2. Kanoji 2. Marathi 

3. Gaur or Bengali 3. Cai natika 

4. Mathala or Tirhuti 4. Tcl Inga or Telugu 

5. Orissa or Urya. 5. Gujerati. 

Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar, 
remarks that by the term Gaura or Gauda, 
are meant the Bhasha or Pracrit or vernacu- 
lar tongues spoken in northern India, some old 
ones of which have since ceased to be spoken, 
or have merged into others. At present the 
languages which may bo considered Gaura, 
arc Bengali, Hindi with its neighbour the 
Hindustani, Punjabi, Giijnratbi, Marathi, the 
languages of Kashmir and Nepal, altogether 
nine. The pandits named the five Dravira, 
the Telinga, Kahatika, Mahraiha, Garjara, 
and Dravida or Tamil proper, but at present 
Dr. Caldwell displaces the Ourjai*a or Oujg- 
ratbi and the Marathi, and considers the 
Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga, Talnn- 
ga, or Telugu, and the Karnataka, Kannada 
or Canarese, to be the three principal lan- 
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gaages of the Dravidian family, an j he adds 
thereto the Malayalam, the Tulu, and the 
uncultivated Toda, Kota, Good and Ku, mak- 
ing altogether nine Dravidian or Tamilian 
tongues. Of the languages now named, some 
of the Hindi tongues, such as Kashmiri, Uria 
and Gujarati are the languages spoken In the 
smallest limit. But the Jataki, Sindi, Panjabi, 
Harauti, Marwari, and Konkani, are other 
Hindi dialects. Mr. Elphinstone, however, 
makes another classiiicatiou. He assigns 
Gujerati to the northern and Urya to the 
southern languages and the Haiga brahmins 
in Cauara, gave a third list of Dravida 
tongues, in which they exclude the country on 
the Malabar coast where they themselves are 
domiciled. These brahminical divisions, how- 
ever, are not founded on any scientific 
principles. 

Hindi is a term used overmuch of northern 
India to denote the vernucular tongue of the 
district, but it is not easy to attribute to it a 
very precise signification Speaking general- 
ly, the whole of Upper India, including the 
Punjab, from the Himalaya to the Vindhyan 
range, but exclusive of Bengal, may be said 
to be possessed by one language, the Hindi. 
According to Colobrooke and the Seram pore 
translators of the Bible, Hindi owes niue- 
tenths of its vocables to Sanscrit roots ; when 
it is spoken by mahomedans who add to it 
Arabic and Persian roots, it becomes convert- 
ed into Urdu or Hindustani. When Hindi 
is spoken by hiudus who draw on Sanscrit 
for enrichment or embellishment, it appropri- 
ately retains the name of Hindi. Modified in 
these various ways it is found ndt only on the 
plains of Hindustan, but also on the soutliern 
slope of the Himalaya, for Mr. Trail informs 
us that the language of Kumaoii and Ghur- 
wal is pure Hindi. Indeed, generally, along 
the Sub Himalayan range ns far as the Gogra 
river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced by 
the Gorkha from the plains appears to be extir- 
pating the vernacular Tliibetau tongues of the I 
aboriginal mountaineers. Mr. Masson says by 
means of Hindi, made himself understood 
throughout the whole of the Kohistan, and it 
will thus be seen that the term is used to bring 
under one common designation, the various 
dialects of a language essentially one, but which 
has received no great cultivation in any of its 
forms. According to the brahman pundits 
of Benares, there are hundreds of dialects 
equally entitled to the name. The Brij 
Bashii (or Bhaka, as it is pronounced on the 
Ganges), and the Panjabi are the two most 
cultivated varieties of it, but the Panjabi 
passes into Multani, which a good philologist 
has shown to be a corrupted form of Panjabi ; 
whilst Jataki, again, further to the south, is a 
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corrupted form of Multani ; Sitidhi, according 
to Lieut. Burton, is a perfectly distinct dia- 
lect, though directly derived from Sauscrit. 
When the Mahrattas extended their conquests 
into Hindustan, they found Hindi everywhere 
prevalent from the limits of the desert to the 
frontiers of Buudelcund ; and finding it dif- 
^ ferent from their own tongue, they called it 
contemptuously, Rangri Basha, quasi bar- 
barous jargon. Sir John Malcolm extends 
the Rangri Bhaka as far west as the Indus 
and east as far as the frontier of Buudelcund, 
where, as in all the country to the Indus, 
from the western frontier of Bengal, dialects 
of Hindi prevail. The Marwari and other 
dialects of Rajputana, are evident varieties of 
Hindi introduced by the Rajput races. 

Bengali is also derived from the Sanscrit, 
there being but few words in it, not derived 
from the Sanscrit ; and Tirhuti on its north- 
eastern border hasa great affinity with Bengali. 
But for this, the Bengali, from being the 
language of thirty millions of souls, and re- 
stricted solely to the geographical limits of 
Bengal, and from the cultivation which has 
been given ta it, it well deserves to be ranked 
as a separate language. Bengali is a highly 
cultivated language of Sanscrit orij^in or lias 
been largely stocked with pure Sanscrit words 
as it is spoken throughout Bengal. 

At the present day, the Hindi tongue is 
written in Deva Nagari character, the 
meseinthe Pali, the Tamil,Telugu, 

Malirati, Malealum, Bengali, Guzerati, Urya 
and others have each their own separate 
character. 

Guzerati language is spoken throughout 
that peninsula, and has been adopted by the 
Parsi religionists. 

Mahrati is spoken from the Kolwan hills 
near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, 
above the ghauts in a north-easterly direction 
along the Satpura range, parallel to the 
Nerbudda, intermingling with the Gujerati 
about Nandovar, in the jungly valley of the 
Tapti. It is spoken throughout Berar, in 
the open parts of the country of Nagpur and 
the whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries and languages of the Good, Tiling and 
Cnnarese. In the S., E. the Mahrati meets the 
Telugu and Canarese at Murghpetta, Ninni, 
Dongapura, Beder and Sungum, and treading 
to the S. W. through Bejapore, Shaubashwar 
to tho coast at Sedasheghur, skirtiug the 
northern boundary of the Canarese tongue. 
From Daman in the northern Konkan, Mara- 
thi runs down the coast both below and 
above the ghauts to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, wheu it meets the Konkani, a mixed 
tongue of Mahrati, Tula and Canarese that 
prevails as far south as Mangalore, and the 
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souiliernlimite oftheKonkaui is » village four where it Seats the Caniirese, vijjtth which H 
miles ttorth of Upi or Udapi near Cuudapore, runs from Sangam past Beder to Dongopura 
where Tulu begins. and Murghpetia, its northeru boundary skirt- 

Tamil is spoken in the « Peninsuln of iug Gondwana hy Waraugal to Chicaoole, 
India by about ten millions of people, gener- where it meets the Urya, . 
ally speakingt dark-coloured aud short sta- f/n/a is the language of Orissa and runs for 
tured, energetic, fiery, quarrelsome, but not 45 miles S. of Ganjam where Telugu ceases, 
revengeful. Tamil was the language of Urya is a tolerably pure dialect of Bengali, 
three ancient dynasties, of which we have At Chicacole .it is spoken, but even there 
record, the Chola, the Pandya and the Chera. Telugu is the prevailing language. In VizU 
Tamil is spoken throughout the vast plain of anagrum, Telugu is spoken only in the open 
the Carnatic, or country below the ghauts, country, uud Urya runs further down to the 
termed, by the inahomedans and the British, south. On the coast line, Urya continues in 
the Carnatic Paeen Ghaut. The Tamil speak- the direction of Bengal ns far as the Hijli 
iug races occupy from Cape Comorin to and Tunilook divisions on the Hooghly. On 
Pulicat, 80 miles north of Madras, where it the western side of the Midnapore district it 
indbts with the Telugu, and from the Bay intermingles with Bengali, near the Suban- 
of Bengal inland to the Eastern Ghauts, reeka river. To the westward the Good and 
skirting tlie Telugu up to Kirkumljari and Urya languages puss into each other, and at 
Tripati, and skirting the Cuuarese of Mysore Souepur half the people speak the one, and 
in all its eastern frontier, and it is spoken half the other language. A line from Soue- 
over the Bara Malial, Salem and Comba- pur to Midnapur would mark the northern 
coiinm, leaving the Canarese at Kaligul and and western boundary, 
meeting with the Malayallim at the Gap of Cawamc is essentially a plateau language. 
Palghat. Tamil is spoken also on the western The ancient Hindu term, Carnatica, compre- 
side of the ghauts in the son thorn part of the bended ail the high tabic laud in the south of 
Travancore country, and from Trevandrum to India above tlie eastern and western ghats, 
(Jape Comorin. It is also spoken in the and seems never to have held sway beneath 
northern ami western parts of the island of the ghats though, in the present day, by a 
Ceylon, where Tamuliuns formed settlements strange fatality, it is now only the countriei 
prior to the Christian era, and from whence below the ghats, the Carnatic on the east and 
they have gradually thrust out the Singha- Canara on the west, to winch the name of the 

ancient Karuatica kingdom has come to, be 
Telnf^u is spoken in the north-eastern parts applied, which is now never given to that 
of the Peninsula of India, by about 14 mil- above the ghats, the Bala Ghaut, The coin- 
lions of people, a taller and fiiirer race than inoii Canarese or Karnatic character and lau- 
the Tamil, many of them indeed being equal gauges are used by the natives of the countries 
in stature to the Arian hindoos of Northeru from Coimbatore north through the whole of 
India. They are more brahminical than the the Mysore, Belguum,Dharwar, much of south 
Tamuliaii races, are bold and self-reliant and Bellary, through Bijapore to Murkunda or 
are as energetic ns the latter though less Murgpettaabout 37 miles west from Beder, and 
restless. Telugu at present extends along within the parallels of the eastern and western 
the tract on the Coromandel coast, known as ghauts. This northern boundary is, therefore, 
the northern circars, commencing at Pulicat, more extended than that given to it by Mr. 
30 miles north of Madras up to Gaujam, Walter Elliot, who draws its boundary-line 
where it meets the Urya tongue. At Nellore, west and north, by a line from Sadashegur on 
is the purest of the Telugu iaugunge, and at the Malabar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 
Vizttgapatam, Telugu only is spoken. It Belgaum, and Hukairi, through Kagal and 
extends inland to Chanda on the west, and its Kurandwur passing between Kclingaon and 
western boundary ruus S. westerly' through Paiidegaon, through Bralimapuri on the 
the Hyderabad territory to Beder, Dougapu- Bhiina, and Sholapur and llience east to the 
ra, and Mufghpetta and southwards to Kur- neighbourhood of Beder. For about 150 miles, 
nool and Ghooty, east of Bellavy south-easter- from Mnrg, Murglipetta or Murkunda, above- 
ly to Kirkatnbari in N. Arcot, therefore, part mentioned, eastwards tlirough Dongapura, 
of Ganjam, all Vizagapatam, all Nellore, Kur- and Beder to Sangam near Satyassi or Sada- 
nool, Cuddapah and (ihooty, tlie eastern parts shipet, is a line of what the people call 
of Hyderabad and Bellary are Tiling. The si-bhasha basti, three-tongue villages, the 
boundary line may thus be drawu Aom im- Mabrati, the Canarese and the Telugu, all 
mediately north of Madras, where it meets there meeting. From Sadasbeghur, on the 
the Tamil, through the pass ofKirkambari western coast following the southern boundary 
ucar Nagcri, through Cuddapah to BoUaiy, of Sunda to the top of the Western Ghauts, 
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it is the lanjruage of the whole of Mysore as 
far as Coiinbflfore, and the line of the Eastern 
Ghauts including much of the Chola’ and 
Buiala kingdoms, and even Dwara Samndra, 
the ca[)ital of the latter, which was never 
(viptured by the Chalukia, t. e., the Carnatic 
dynasty of Kalyani. 

Maia/jalam and Tuln are considered by 
Dr. Caldwell to bo in gradual course of 
extinction, Mulayalam extends from Cape 
Comorin to the Clininlagiri river ; or more 
strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar (Nileswara), 
where a Nuir rajah, conquered by Hyder, 
formerly ruled. The people speaking the 
Malaynlum arc said naturally to shrink from 
contact with foreigners, even from people of 
their own race : retreating from the great 
roads, cities and bazars as eageily as the 
Tamil flocks to them ; and the Malayala 
speaking race are to be found isolated with 
their families in tlieir high walled parambu, 
even in parts where tlie lines and centres of 
communication are entirely occupied by the 
more enterprising Tamil people whoso 
language too seems gradually pushing the 
Malayalii aside. 

Condi . — TIio large space left between 
Maharashtra and Orissa is in a great part 
a forest travit inhabited by the Gond. 
Their laiignago, though quite distinct from 
the rest, is unwritten, and being reckoned a 
jargon of savage mountaineers, is not counted 
among the five languages of the Dcckan. 

Mr. Hodgson, w'riting in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, observes that Mr. 
Robinson, in a recent paper upon sundry of 
the border tribes of Assam, had asserted the 
affinity of these tribes (the Bodo and Garo 
amongst others) with the people of Thibcl. 
But Mr. Hodgson thinks that Mr. Robinson 
neglected tlje physical and psychical evidence 
which are each of them ns important as the 
glottological, towards the just decision of ii 
question of ethnic affinity. Much of the 
mechanism of the whole of the Turanian group 
of languages is common to every one language 
of that group, ami the I’amulian and Tibetan 
languages are held to be integral parts of 
that group. Ho thinks that if tlio Bodo, for 
example, were of Tibetan origin, it is hardly 
credible that their ordinary vocables should 
not plainly reveal tho fact, seeing tiuit they 
have never hcGW out of actual contact with 
races of the same descent as that ascribed to 
them. The Sul)-Himalayan dialects differ 
from the trans- Himalayan standard : but 
identity is hero shown in the* roots as well avS 
in the mode of agglutinating the servile 
particles ; not to mention that the snows 
form such a barrier in this case as exists not 
in regard to the Bodo intercourse with tribes 
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of Tibetan origin. The same general result 
follows from a careful examination of voca- 
bularies. Apparently the Tibetan, like the 
Hindi words, are adopted ones. 

Of the languages belonging to the Turanian 
family, the most prominent among them is tlie 
Turkish or Osmanli of Constantinople, The 
number of the Turkish inhabitants of Euro- 
pean Turkey is indeed small. It is generally 
stated at 2,000,000, but Shafarik estimates 
the number of genuine Turks at not more 
than 700,000, who rule over fifteen millions 
of people. The different Turkic dialects, of 
which the Osmanli is one, occupy ’one of tho 
largest linguistic area.s, extending from the 
Lena and the Polar Sea, down to the Adriatic. 

The whole of what is called the Tura- 
nian family of speech consists of Termi- 
natioiial or Agglutinative languages, and 
this Turanian family comprises in reality 
all langtuiges spoken in Asia and Europe, 
and not included under the Aryan and Semi- 
tic families, with the exception of Chinese 
and its cognate dialects. The name Turanian 
is used' in opposition to Aryan, and is applied 
to the nomadic races of Asia as opposed to 
the agricultural or Aryan races. The Tura- 
nian family or class consists of two great 
divisions, the Northern and the Southern. 
The Northern is sometimes called the Ural- 
Altaic or Ugro-Tntaric, and it is divided into 
five sections, the Tnngusic, Mongolic, Turldy^ 
Turkish is a Turanian dialect. Its gfkitimai- 
is purely Tataric or Turanian. Tho Turks, 
however, possessed a small literature and 
narrow civilization before they were convert- 
ed to mahammcdaiiism, and as the language of 
Mahammed was Arabic, a l)ranch of tlie 
1 Semitic family, closely allied to Hebrew and 
I Syriac, this, together with the Koran, and 
their law and religion, tlic Turks learned 
from tho Arabs, their conquerors, also many 
of tho arts and sciences connected with a more 
advanced stage of civilization. Arabic be- 
came to tho Turks wliat Latin was to the 
Germans during tlie middle ages ; and there 
is hardly a word in tho higher intellectual 
terminology of Arabic, that miglit not be 
used, more or less naturally, by a writer in 
Turkish. But the Arabs, again, at the very 
outset of tlieir career of conquest and con- 
version, Had been, in science, art, literature, 
and polite manners, the pupils of the Persians, 
whom they had conquered ; they stood to 
them in the same relation as the Romans 
stood to the (Jreeks. Now, the Persians 
speak a language which is neither Semitic, 
like Arabic, nor Turanian, like Turkish ; it 
is a branch of the Indo-European or Aryan 
family of speech. A large infusion of Persian 
words thus found its way into Arabic, and 
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througli Arabic into Turkish, and the resnlt 
is that at the present moment the Turkish 
language, as spoken by the higher, ranks at 
Constantinople, is so entirely overgrown with 
Persian and Arabic words, that an uneducated 
Turk from the country understands but little 
of the so-called Osmauli, though its grammar 
is exactly the same as the grammar which he 
uses in his Tataric utterance. 

A class of tongues akin to the mono- 
syllabic is that of Caucasus. The numer- 
ous languages of this class have long been 
reduced to four groups ; the Georgian, the 
Lcsgian, the Circassian, the Mizdzhegi, That 
these four are fundamentally one, may be 
seen from Klaproth’s tables, whose classifi- 
cation seems only provisional. These tongues, 
dealt with en masse, have their aniuities with 
the monosyllabic tongues. As with the 
Malay language, the monosyllabic character 
is modified -by the evolution of aggluti national 
and inflectional processes, but not much by 
euphonic processes. An original continuity 
of language, displaced at present by the 
Turkish and Mongol, is thus assumed for 
parts betweii Caucasus and Thibet. The 
same learned author observes that a mono- 
syllabic basis of separate words is provision- 
ally assumed as the fundarneiitul clement 
out of which inflections are evolved by 
agglutination and amalgamation. Tin's makes 
«^U ^nossib le that poly-syntlietic tongues, like 
the^flBbrican, may be represented in their 
earlier stage by monosyllabic tongues like 
the Chinese. Glossarial iiivestigalious con- 
firm both these views. There is a radical 
unity for the differont Siberian groups of the 
Asia Polyglotta, e. g. Qukageer, Yencsean, 
Sanioeide, &c , and a fortiori for the Turk, 
Mongol, and Mauchoo groups. Each and all 
of these have afiinities with (he monosyllabic 
tongues, and through these with the Malay 
and Caucasian. 

Polynesia presents the first appenrnneo of 
isolation, in the languages of New Guinea, 
Australia, &c,, i, e., the Negrito tongues. 
The philological evidence of their being akin, 
either to the Malay or Tamul languages, is at 
present indefinite and inconclusive. 

Southern India, and the Indian hill-iangcs, 
present the first appearance of isolation in 
the languages of continental Asia. Although 
unplaced they can scarcely be Called isolate. 

In the Report of the British Association 
for 1845, Dr. Latham remarks that the dis- 
tinction between the languages of Thibet and 
China, as exhibited by Klaproth, must be 
only provisional : over and above the gram- 
matical analogy there is an absolute glossarial 
Of the languages of the trans-gan- 
getic peninsula the same may bo asserted. 
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Where languages are monoiQflllbic slighl 
changes make palpable* di0brencea» The 
vocabularies of Brown, for ^ore ^nn a i6eoi*e 
of the Buimese aud Siamese tohgoeSi 
provided us with data for /etbuogi'apliical 
comparisons. By dealing wim these colJeo* 
tively, we find in one dialect words which had 
been lost in others. The Chinese, Thibetan,. 
Bhootan, Burmese, Siamese, and all the so* 
called monosyllabic languages hitherto known, 
are allied to each other. The general affini- 
ties of the Indo-Chinese tongues are remark- 
able. With Marsden’s and Sir Stamford 
Raffles’ tables on the one side, and these of 
Brown aud Klaproth on the otJier, it can be 
shown that a vast number of Malay roots ore 
monosyllabic. The Malay languages are 
monosyllabic ones, with the superaddition of 
inflections evolved out of composition, ond 
euphonic process highly developed. Dr. 
Latham is also of opinion that the nations "ou 
the borders of British India, in the north-west, 
the north-east and east, form an ethnological 
group which contains the Tibcinns, the Nepal 
tribes, several populations of the Sub-lliina- 
layaii range, the Burmese, the Siamese, the 
Natives of Pegu, the Cambojinns, the Cochin 
Chinese and the Chinese, in populations which 
cover perhaps one-fifth of Asia. Their coun- 
tries are mostly inland, and mountainous, but 
contain the wat(M’sheds of mighty rivers, the 
Indus, the Brahmaputra, the Jnnvadi and the 
Y^ellow river. The complexion and features 
of these people is that to which the term 
Mongolian has been applied. Though wild 
paganism aud mahumcdatiism exist, the majo- 
rity aro ot the buddhist religion, biitall speak 
a language the least developed of all the forms 
of human speech, being generally monosylla- 
bic and with little power of grammatical 
inflections. Colonies may cither preserve the 
ancient form, or become the occasion of n 
great change. Thus the ancient language of 
Tibet, whieh is in the Chinese traditions tbo 
land of their earliest recollection.'^, may have 
been preservcil by tlio colonists who formed 
tlio Ciiinese emjiire, while Tibet went further 
in its development. 'J’hese people are arranged 
under four great political powois, the Briti-sh, 
theBurraese,the Siamese and (!hincse. Ethno- 
logically they are capable of being cJas.sed in 
three considerable snb-gronps, as under ; 

The fir.st of them is the Bhot oi* Hot, which 
tcu'm is used in compound words ns Bult in 
Bultistan, But in Butaii, Bet in 'J'il.>et, and in 
the tribes known as Bliutia and Bootia, 
comprises the Little Tibetans, the uativea^of 
Ladak, the Tibetans of Tibet Proper aud th0 
closely allied tribes of Butan. The Bhot area 
is bounded on the south by India and Cashmii^ 
on the north by Chinese Tai taiy, ^nd on the 
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wost by Little Bokhara and Kafiristaiv* 
Amongst the Bhot populations may be men- 
tioned the mahomedan Bhot of Bultistan or 
Littlo Tibet, of Uongdo, Skardo, Parkuta, 
and Khartakshi, of Shigar, Chorbad, &c., the 
buddhist Bot of Ladak, Hungrung and Kuna- 
war, the Bhot of the Chinese Empire ; the 
Tibetans of Budok, Garo, Goga, &c. of Lhasa 
and Tishu Lumbu, the Sifan, the Lhopa of 
Butan, the Tak, the Bhot of Garwal, Kumaotk 
and Nepal, the Chepang and probably the 
Bhondur, the Chak and Drok, the Hor and 
the Kolo. 

Further East are the Kocch, the Dhimal 
and Bodo, arranged into the Western Bodo 
of Sikkim and the Butan frontier, and the 
Eastern Bodo or Borro of Assam and Cachar, 
—the Garo, Kasia, the Mikir. 

On the South are the hill tribes of Assam, 
the Aka, Dofla, Abor, Miri and Bor Abor 
tribes, the Mishmi, Muttuck, Singhpo and 
Jill, with the Naga in Assam. The colour of 
theBhot and buddhist populations are of various 
shades of white, yellow and brown ; while that 
of the pagan races is various hues of black. 

Amongst the people speaking the Yuma 
dialects, according to Mr. Logan, are the 
Khy-oung-tha, of Arakan, a rude tribe, 
speaking the Kakhoing dialect of Burman. 

The Kumi, Khumi or Khumwi, are of the 
same race, but their languages has some pecu- 
liarities. It has been partially examiued by 
Captain Latter, who sAys it is evidently 
cognate to the Rakhoing form of the Burman. 
The majority of its words however are non- 
Burman. The Kumi are fair, with small 
features. 

The Ky-au or Kyo, and the Khy-eng, as 
Mr, Logan remarks, appear to ho similar to 
the Kumi. They liave numerous common 
words, and each has words common to Klm- 
roi, to Khumi and Burman, or to Burman 
otily. All the ancient and pre-Burraaii dialects 
of Arakan, from the Khy-eng to the Kuki, 
retain one of the characteristics of the Mon 
Kambojan alliance and of Tibetan, the use of 
definite prefixes ha, a, ma, &c. While the 
.adjacent highlanders have a Tartar-like phy- 
siognomy, the Kyau, in features, dross and 
appoarauce, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of 
Chittagong. They are dark with large 
features, while the Kumi are fair with small 
features. 


Languaget of Mr. Robinson t^lls 

us (tn Ben, A. Soo, Joumaly No, cci, March 
1869) that in the Assam valley and its moun- 
tain confines, are three classes of languages : 
one of Sanscrit origin and the others of two 
great classes, viz., those connected with the 
Tibetan and those deriving their origin from 
the Tai or Shyan stock. Of the Assamese 
proper, that is, the language of the valley, 
eighth-tenths of the language is identical with 
Bengali, aud nearly four-fifths of the words 
in common use, are derivations from the 
Sanscrit. The country from time immemo- 
rial had been governed by rules of Shan origin, 
and the very small number of Tai words that 
can be traced to Tai origin is remarkable. 
The Tibetan and the Tai or Shyan languages, 
all approximate towards the Chinese collo- 
quial system and more or less possess the 
characteristics of being originally monosylla- 
bic and all intonated. The Tai or Shyan 
class are also destitute of inflections. 

The borders, of the valley are remarkable 
for the numbers of its populations. Many of 
them are of that great Bhot family which wo 
find extending from the w^est of Chinese Tar- 
tary eastwards. All the native popnlationshero 
are more or less akin to the peoples of the 
Burmese empire, and seem to be remnants of 
Bhot tribes left behind in the pressure of the 
larger bodies to the south. 

Dr. W. W. Hunter, thus names the lan- 
guages in and near the Assam valley 
to the Archipelago. 

In N. E. Bengaly arc the Bodo ; Dhimal ; 
Kocch ; Garo ; Kachari. 

In the Eastern Frontier of Bengalytive the 
Munipuri ; Mithan Nnga ; Tnblung Naga ; 
Khari Naga ; Angnmi Naga ; Namsang Naga ; 
Nowgong Naga ; Tengsn Naga ; Abor Miri ; 
Sibsagor Miri ; Deoria Cliutia ; Singhpo. 

Arakan and Burmah, — Burman written 
and spoken ; Khycng and Shou ; Kumi ; Mru 
or Toung ; Sak. 

Siam and Tcnasscrim. — Talain or Mon ; 
Sgau Karen ; Pwo-Karen ; Toungh-thu ; 
Shun ; Aunamitic ; Siamese ; Ahom ; Khamti ; 
Laos. 

In Arakan and in the basin of the Irawadi, 
are several tribes of the same stock with the 
Burman, and their languages are in their 
present form so much akin to it that they 
may be almost considered as forming with 
Burman dialects of one tongue. 
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The prmdipa] l^guages in the Bastern Archipelago are as under : 




1 Mal«]r 

2 Jftvaueie 
9 SApftk 


fk ] 

5 Bngia 

6 Bouton 

7 Salayer 

8 Tomore 


« < 


Spoken at 


Singapore 
Java 
Lombok 

S. Ccleboii, near Macassar 
l.arge part of Celebes 
Uoutotiy 

Salayer 

K. rcninsula of Celebes in Bat 
Chian 


9 Tomohon 
, 10 Langowcu 
(41 Batahau 

12 Belang 

13 Tanawaiiko 

14 Kema 

16 Rantek 

16 Monado 

17 Bolang hitam 


IB Sanguir islands and Siau 

19 Saiibabo islands, also called 
Talaut 

20 Sulu islands 

S f2> Oajeli 
§ « j 22 Wayapo 
p (23 Massaratty 
24 Amblau 
35 Teruate 

26 Tidore 

27 Kaioa ishinda 

28 Itatchiau 
39 Gani 


} Plateau of Minabassa 

j S. E. Coast of do 
West do do 
East do do 
A suburb of Menado 
Chief town 
On N. W. Const between Mena 
do & Licoupaug 


Tliree villages on the eastern 
side of Bouru 
An island S, K, of Bourn 
The most northern island of the 
Moluccas 

Next island of the Moluccas 
North of Batohlaii 

A village on the peninsuia 
ofGilolo 

I Villages in N. Gilolo 

. Villages on the N. Coast of Am- 
boyna 

. Do. InN. W. do,. 

. A suburb of Amboyna 
In W. Amboyna 
. An island east of Amboyna , , 

Villages on tlie S. of Ceram . , 

I Villages on tlio S. coast of Ce 
I ram 

. Indigonrs inland from Ahtiago. 

. h. Ceram ,, 

, N . Coast of Ceram 

. Small islands K. of Ceram 
Do. H E do 
Do. S. E. of Matabello ' 


W 

31 Gaiela 

32 Liang 

33 Morelia and Mamilla 

34 Batiimorah 

35 Lariki, Asilulu, Wakasiho 

36 Sapurua 

37 Awaiya 
3B Camarian 

39 Teluti and lloya 

40 Ahtiogo and Tobo 

41 Ahtiago 

42 Gah 

43 Wahal 

*4 Goram 

45 Matabello 

46 Teor 

47 Ke Islands 

48 Aru do. 

49 Myaol Coast 

60 Mysol interior 

61 Dorey 
62Teto 

83 Vaiquenoin K. Timor 

64 ^iisi in w. Timor 

65 Savu 
56 Itotti 

67 Allor 

68 Solor 

69 lh\)aa or Sea Gypsies 

Mr. Crawfurd iij his Malay Gram, and 
Vol. I, p. vii, considers that a certain 
connexion of more or less extentexists between 
inost of the languagea which prevail from Ma- 
<Iagascar to Easter Island in the Pacific, and 
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N. Coast of N. Guinea 


Written oharaoter 
used. 


Rellglott aod PriMti. 


Arabic 

Javanese 


Native 

INative, distinct 
from Macassar 


. Mabomedan. 

. Indigenes of Lombok, a pare Ma- 
lay race profeeslng mahomedau- 
isra, 

. Mabomedan. 
do. 

. A large island 6. of Celebes. 

. . A smaller, do. 

The people speaking tilese live languages of Celebes aro 
of pure Malayan type, and all but Uie Tomore race, 
1.-, civilization to the true Malays 

These nine languages with many otherH, are spoken In 
1 1 of Celebes, by the people called 

Alfhro. Tlicse languages are falling Into disuse and 
Malay is becoming the general inediiim of communi- 
cation. Jlost of the people are being converted to 
Christianity. 


|Two groups of islands between Celebes and the rhilip- 
The iutiabitants resemble the people of Mo- 


pines. 

uado. 


E. of Celebes, Malays of the Moluccas type : maliome- 
dans. 

These people art* allied to tlie natives of Ceram : Cajell 
people are muhomedaus. 

Mahomeduns. 

Inhabitants somewhat mixed witli the indigenes of 
Gilolo. • 

Inhabitants undistinguishablu from those of Teruate. 

Mahomedens : inhabitants like the preceding. 

Moluccan Malaya. Mahomeduns. 

Inhabitants called AllUro. 'They uro indigenes of Poly- 
nesian type, but brown skins and Papuan hair and 
features : Patmiis. 

|Of mixed Malay and Polyiieslnn type, they are ma- 
homedans or Christians. 

Inhabitants of the Moinoca Malay type—mabomedans. 
Mahomeduns firora Teruate. 

Inhabitants of the brou n Polynesian typo and speaking 
tlie same language as those of Ceram, opposite. 
Indigenes of Polynesian type, now chriitiaiis. 

Mixed brown Papuan or Polynesian and Malay type : 

Mahomedans. ' 

Aitoro, ofhrown Papuan or Polynesian type— Pagans. 
Alluro, of Ceram. " 

Inliabitnnts of mncli of the N. Co.ist of Cernm, of 
mixed race, speak several dialects of this language : 
Maboinedans. 

Of mill'd race: Mahomedans. 

Brown Papuan or Polynesiun race. Pagans. 

1^0. do. do. 

On the W. of the Aru Islands, true black Papuans; 
Pagans. 

W. of N. Guinea, True Papuans. 

N. of Ceram, serai civilized Papuans, with mixture of 
Moluccan Malays, 

True Papuans ; Pagans. 

1)0. do. 

Intcnncdiate between the true and the brown Papuans 
- Pagans, 

Islands W. of 'Timor, of mixed race, with, appnrcutlv. 

raucliofthchlnTlutypo. . 

Islands between Fiores and Timor, inhabitants of dark 
Papuan type. 

A roaming tribe of fishermen of Malayan type all over 
the Archipelago. 

from Formosa, ou tlie coast of China to llfew 
Zealand,— thus over 200 degrees of longi- 
tude and seventy of latitude, or oyer a fifth 
port of the earth’s surface. In this are the in- 
numerable islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
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from Sumatra to New Guinea, tLe great group 
of the Philippines, the Islands of the North 
and South Pacific, and Madagascar. It is in- 
habited bjr many different and distinct races 
of men, as tlie Malayan, the brown Polynesian, 
the insular negro of several varieties, and the 
African of IVladagascar. Of these, the state 
of civilization is so various that some are 
abject savages, while others have made a res- 
pectable progress in the useful arts, and 
have even attained some knowledge of letters, 
lie is of opinion that the leading race in the 
Archipelago is one and the same, but the 
languages are many, with more or less in- 
termixture of some principal ones throughout. 
In Borneo, he says, there are at least 40 
languag(38 ; in Celebes and its islands at least 
10 ; in Flores 6 ; in Sumbawa 3 ; in Sumatra 
and its islands not fewer than 10 ; ami even 
in civilized .Tuva with its islands, 3. It is the 
same in the Philippiuo islands, and in Lucou 
alone, there are three. Ho says that in the 
Eastern Archipelago, no languages exist 
derivetl from a common stock, or standing to 
each other in the relation of sisterhood, ns 
Italian, Sjianish, and French, do to each other ; 
or as Caelic docs to Iiish, or Armorienn 
to Welsh, or 8c()tc!i to English. The only 
dialects that exist are of the Malay and 
Javanese languages, but tljcy consist of little 
more than dilferonocs in pronuiiciutioii, or the 
more or less frequent use of a few words. In 
the Polynesian Islands alone, real dialects 
of a common tongue do exist, hut there the 
number of words eomrnon to siicli dialects and 
to the languages of (he Archipelago, is so 
trifling that it refutes n( once the notion of a 
common origin. In ^lalay, the most familiar 
words for tluj head, the shoulder, the face, a 
limb, a hair or pile, brother, house, elephant, 
the sun, the day, to speak and to talk, are all 
Sanskrit. In Javanese, Sanskrit furnishes 
words for tlie heail, the shoulders, the throat, 
the liund, the fae(*, father, brother, son, daugh- 
ter, woman, liousc, hufialo, elephant, with 
synonyines for the hog and dog, the suu, the 
iiioon, the sea, and a inoiiiitain. In the lan- 
guage of Bali, the name for the sun in most 
familiar use is Sanskrit, and a word of the 
same language is the only one in use for the 
lip moral ten. It is on the same principle that 
Air, Crawfurd accounts for the existence of a 
■similar class of IMalayuii words in the Tagnla 
of the Philippine altliough the whole number 
of Malayan words does not exeeed one-fiftieth 
part of the language. Hoad, brain, liand, 
linger, elbow, hair, fcathei', ehild, sea, moon, 
rain, to speak, to die, to give, to love, arc 
examples. 

Some personal pronouns arc found in the 
Polyuesiau dialects, where, in a vocabulary of 
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five thousand words a hundred Malayan terns 
do not exist. A seuteuce of Malay can be 
constructed without the assistance of Jayaneso 
words, or of Javanese without the help of 
Malay words. These two languages can be 
written or spoken without the least difficulty, 
without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic, The 
Malay and Javanese, although a large propor- 
tion of their words be in common, are distinct 
languages, and their Sanskrit and Arabic ele- 
ments are extrinsic and unessential. When 
this test is applied to the Polynesian languages 
we find an opposite result. A sentence in the 
Maoii and Tahitan can be written in words 
common to both, and without the help of one 
word of the Malayan which they contain, just 
us a sentence of Welsh or Insli can be dbn- 
stmeted without the help of Latin, although 
of this language they contain, at least, as large 
a proportion of words as the Maoi*i or Tahitan 
do of Malayan. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion 
tliat the Malay and Javanese languages 
furnish the stock of the widespread M'ords 
which arc common to So many tongues in the 
Archipelago and which have been chiefly 
derived from the languages of the two most 
civilised and adventurous nations of the Arclii- 
pelago — the Malays and Javanese ; and ho 
uses the word ]\Ialayan for whatever is com- 
mon to these two pcojjle. In physical form, 
the people speaking the widesju’cad Malay 
tongue, may thus be skelched. The avera ge ^ 
stature of the men is al)out five fecA- 
inch(*s, and of the women three inches less. 
They arc, in fact, as compared to the CJiineHo, 
the hindoos, the inhuhilants of Western Asia, 
and Eurotienns, a sliort I'ace. The face is 
lozenge-shaped, the forehead flat, the cheek 
hones high, the mouth large, the lips thin, 
the hair of tlie head black, coarse, lank, 
ahuiidant, — that of all other jiarts of the body, 
beard indinlcd, very scanty : the skin is 
soft, tawny, darker than that of the Chinese, 
hut fairer than that of any genuine hiudoo, 
and never black ; the lower limbs are heavy 
and the whole person squab and wanting in 
agility. With shades of difference, not to 
he fixed in words, this, he says, with the 
exception of a few negroes, is a description 
which ajiplicjs to all the inhabitants of Suma- 
tra, the Peninsula, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the 
^loluceas, Timur, and the whole Philippine 
group, and by any standard of beauty which 
can he taken, from the Ganges to the pillars 
of Hercules, the Malayan must be pronounced 
as a homely race. The cradle of the Malay 
race was tlie plains of Menang-kabau in the 
interior of Sumatra from whence they emi- 
gratcMl and pushed their conquests, or formed 
settlements, to their present extensive limits. 
They formed colonics in the Malay peninsula 
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and ia Borneo, the former [ifrobably and the 
latter certainly occupied before their arrival 
by rude tribes of the same race of men who 
could offer no effectual resistance. In the 
remoter islands or in those occupied by 
powerful and civilized nations, the Malays 
appear only as settlers, and not colonists, as 
in Java and the principal islands of the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

The Malay peninsula, called Taunah Ma- 
laya or land of the Malaya, with the exception 
of a few diminutive negro mountaineers, is 
occupied by Malays or by men of the same 
* race, for the several wild tribes in the in- 
terior, although not calling themselves 
Malays, speak the Malay language, and have 
tlfe same physical form as the Malays, 
although not cal Hug themselves by this name, 
and their language contains many words that 
arc not Malay. 

Nearly the whole of the coast of Borneo is 
occupied by Malays who arc supposed to have 
first emigrated to that island about tlie date 
of the roigu of the Saxon king Athelstoue. 

The Malay tongue is now, ami was when 
Europeans first visited ihe Archipelago, the 
common language of intercourse between the 
native ualioiis among tliemselves, and between 
these and foreigners. Ft is in the Archipelago 
what French is in western Europe, Tfalinu in 
eastern, Arabic in western Asia, and Urdu in 
India. All nations who hold intercourse of 
with strangers must u/idcrsland it, 
and all strangers must acquire it. This is 
the ca^e in Sumatra, where other languages 
are also vernacular, in Java, in Celches, in the 
Moluccas, ill Timur, and in the Philippine 
group. Mr. Crawfurd attributes Iho spread 
of this language to the enterprising or roving 
character of the people whose native tongue 
it is, as also its owu softness of sound and 
simplicity of structure and consequent 
facility of acquirement, lie adds that al- 
though Malayan civilisation in all probability, 
sprang up in the interior parts of Sumatra, as 
Malay tradition alleges, still that is not above 
fifty miles from the coasts with which many 
rivers communicate and the Malays must bo 
cousidered as essentially a maritime people. 

In Sumatra and the groups of islands on 
its western coast, in addition to the Malay, 
there are at least nine other languages, five of 
which, the Ache or Achiri on the north- 
western eud of this island, the Batak or Batta, 
the Korinchi east of the Batak, the Bajang or 
Bejang and the Lampung, are cultivated and 
written tongues. There are also several rude 
languages among the scattered tribes on the 
mainland. The Batak or Batta nation lie to 
tho east of the Malays, and furnish perhaps 
Ihe only recorded example of a people ac- 
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quainted with letters, who fii^tkSBa nojjlM 
cannabalism. The Lampoog liStiob, which 
occupies that portion of the south^wfestern 
side of Sumati’a which lies opposite to Java, 
divided from it only by tbe Straits of Sunda, 
has its own peculiar alpbabel, which consists 
of 19 substantive letters with double or tiwblo 
consonants making them up to 44. Itl^ 
a great deal of that angular, linear, ahd^ 
meagre form which charcterizes the othetj 
Sumatran alphabets. The Lampoog people^ 
occupy the eastern end of Java, on the straits 
of Suiida and fronting tho western extremity^ 
of Java. 

In the groups of islands on the western 
coast of Sumatra, are several unwritten 
tongues, amongst which may be named that 
of the Fogy or Pagi islands, the language of 
the Nias, and that of Maros. 

Many of tho Malay race have become con- 
verts to mahammedanism. The earliest conver- 
sion recorded was that of the Acliinesc, the 
nearest people of the Archipelago to the 
continent of Asia. This was in 1206 of our 
era. The Malays of Malacca were not con- 
verted until 1276 ; the iuhabitants of the 
Moluccas not until 1478, ami tho people of 
Celebes not until 1495, only the year before 
Vasco de Gama passed tho Cape of Good 
Hope. Thus tho earliest conversion of these 
islanders took place 574 years after the death 
of Maliammed and long afler tho first zeal of 
Ills followers had evaporated. To this day 
there are a few mouutuiucors in Java still 
professing a kind of hinduism, and the 
Juvnnoso retain numerous of their old pagan 
superstitions and have added those of thoir 
subsequent religion. They people the air, the 
woods and rivers, with various classes of 
spirits. They have the praying or fleeting 
ghosts ; tho barkus-a-han, kahuka-male and 
wewe, evil spirits ; and tho damit and dadun- 
gawu or tutelary spirits. They now consider 
the hindoo gods of thcii* former belief not as 
imaginary beings hut as real demons, nud 
have added the jaii of the Arabs. 

The games of the Indian islanders are 
chiefly sedentary. 

Java, an island of 40,000 square miles ill 
extent, and by far tho most fertile of tho 
Andiipelago contained in 1850, 1,000,000 of 
inliabitaiits. Tn tho eastern and central parts 
there may he said to he three Javanese lan- 
guages, — the popular, the polite (which is a 
kind of factitious dialect of it), and an ancient 
tongue, found only in old hooks and anf^ient 
inscriptions. Tlie modern and popular lan- 
guage, as well as the polite dialect, is written 
in a peculiar character, of which the substan- 
tive letters amount to twenty. In Java,, in 
addition to the Javanese, is the Sunda laa- 
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guage, which is spoken over about one4hird 
of the island extending from Cheribon across 
the island down to its western extremity. 
This tract is more mountainous than that 
inhabited by the Javanese, the people 
somewhat less advanced in civilization, but 
possessing the same amiable and docile cha- 
racter as that natiou. 

The industrious, peaceful and numerous 
people who speak the Madurese language with 
its dialect the Sumauap, occupy the island of 
Madura, divided from Java by a strait, and 
fom in some districts the bulk of the popula- 
tion on the opposite shores of Java, to which, 
depopulated by long wars for the past two 
hundred years, they have been emigrating. 

In the adjacent island of Bali, which is 
small but fertile, well-cultivated and populous, 
is the Balinese, with its ceremonial dialect 
and sacred language, aud it is one of the most 
improved languages of the Archipelago. 

The fourth language, which Mr. Crawfurd 
considers to have a strong alfinity with the 
Javanese, is that of Lombok, a fertile and 
populous island, divided from Bali by a nar- 
row strait. This is the terminal ion in an 
easterly direction, of the group of tongues 
which begins with Sumatra. According to 
Mr. Logan, Javau has a much broader, more 
forcible, aspernlo and primitive phonology 
than Malay, and the Javan group embraces 
Sutulnu, Maduran, (with its dialect Bawiau) 
and Bali. 

Borneo is an island of about three tunes 
the extent of Britain. Tin', greater part of 
the coast of Borneo is rather dotted than 
jMJOpled by Malay settlerneuts, according to 
the Malays themselves, the result of migra- 
tions from Sumatra dating us tar back as 
thirty generations. A small portion ot the 
eastern const is occupied by settlements of the 
Bugia of the Celeb(‘S of more recent date. 
The aboriginal inhabitants are thus, iu a gicat 
measure, locked up in the interior, and picclud- 
cd from access to that (mmmeivo with strung- 
ers which might civilize them. Tho Malays 
and tho Bugis natives of Celebes, by their 
superior civilization and power, domineer oyer 
tho rudo aborigines, without, liowever, being 
able to penetrate into tho interior, or to dis- 
possess them of tlieir laml. lu 1824, out of the 
forty wild tribes in its interior, eight had 
adopted mahammedauism and tho Malay lan- 
guage. Amongst these were the Dyak lace 
of Sugalnm who long since abainloned the 
cruel practice of head-hunting. Iho many 
languages of this island belong to the same 
class of languages as the Malay and Javanese, 
and tho aboriginal inhabitants of Borneo arc 
nil of tho sumo raco with the Malays and 
Javnucso. The inhabitants arc divided into 
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numetous distinct tribes, each, ii is statedr 
speaking a separate language, and Mr. Craw- 
furd has seen the names of at least sixty of 
these small nations who have no common 
name by which to distinguish themselves from 
the people of other regions. Nine vocabula* 
ries have been collected, the most extensive 
by Mr. Robert Burns who resided there, and 
it is that of the most numerous, advanced and 
powerful tribe in the island, the Kayan or 
Kyan, whose possessions extend from tho 
northern to the southern coast. No native 
tribe of Borneo has over invented letters. ^ 
The Kyau tribes in the interior, on the Knpuas, 
arc said to be canuibals eating the flesh of 
their enemies. They prize heads like the 
Dyak race. They carry spits in tho scabbards 
of their swords. Tho Dyaks of Jang-kang 
also arc said to bo cannibals. They livo 
between Saugow and Sadong, on the Sakiam, 
a branch of the Sadong river. The Jang- 
kang people eat Malays or Dyaks or any one 
else whom they kill in war, and they kill 
their owji sick if near death aud eat thorn. 
Whilst a party of this people were staying at 
Sung-kang, one of them fell out of a maugo 
tree and broke bis arm, besides being other- 
wise much hurt, and liis companions cut his 
throat and ate him up. The Jnug-kang Dyaks 
are said to eat only the tongue, braiu, and 
muscles of tho leg. Tho men of this tribe 
(Uc down their front teeth to a point, like tlig^ 
teeth of a saw. They cut off their UCBnisT 
Tliere are numerous Dyak tribes settled on 
tho Kapuas river, the principal stream on the 
west coast of Borneo and which is supposed 
to take its rise in the Batang Lnpar range. 
Almost every tribe has its di.stinct language. 

In Celebes, the Trans-Javan or Tiiuoriau 
Uaiid, and the Moluccas, is a large and impor- 
tant class of Indonesians, who graduate 
between the Anam type, the Burnian aud tho 
Negrito. The most prevalent bead or that 
of tho predominant race is ovoiil, but it is 
somewhat Burmaii in nose, eye aud colour. 
The great island of Celebes may be considered 
the centre of a group of languages, which, 
although ngreeiug with those heretofore 
described, in simplicity of grammatical struc- 
ture, difters very widely from them in phone- 
tic character although spoken by the same 
race of men. Celebes is intersected by the 
equator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
iiorthcrn and the mass in the southern hemis- 
phere. Its greatest length is about 500 miles, 
but its greatest breadth does not exceed 100 ; 
and in some places it is hardly one-third of 
this width. Celebes may be considered to be 
the focus of an original and independent civi- 
lization which probably sprung up amonpt 
the most advanced of the nations which 
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oemipy cfdled by themselves Wugi, and by 
the Malays, aad after tiiem by £Dropeai)i|> 
Bqgi, or ia the plural Bugis. In material 
civilizatioa the Bug! are equal to the Malay. 
Of the languages of Celebes, the next in 
importance to the Bugi is the Macassar. The 
people who speak this tongue inhabit the 
same peninsula. They call themselves and 
their language Mauknsara, and hence the 
Makasar or Mankasar, of the Malays, whence 
our name. Besides Bugi and Macassar, the 
two principal languages, there are three other 
languages of Celebes written in the same cha- 
racter, or, at least, occasionally written in it ; 
the Mandar, the Manado, and the Gorongtalu. 
The Mondar is spoken by a people on that 
side of the south-western peninsula, which 
fronts Borneo. 

The island of Sumbawn, the third in a 
direct line cast of Java, about three times the 
extent of Bali or Lombok, and divided by a 
deep bay into two peninsulas, lias three Ian- 
guages, the Sumbawa, the Biina, and the 
Tambora. The natives of Sumbawa are little 
inferior in cultivation to the most improved 
nations of Celebes. The Sumbawa and Bima 
languages are written in the Bugi character, 
but there exists in this island a singuKar and 
curious obsolete alphabet. It is ascribed to 
the Bima nation, but the characters do not 
generally correspond with the simple sounds 
of the Bima language as exhibited in the 
‘Ipoc^igyjn given of it. 

The large island of Flores, the fifth in a 
line east from Java, duo south of Celebes and 
of volcanic formation, affords the first example 
of a race of men seemingly intermediate 
between the Malay and Papuan, or Negro, 
but partaking far more of the physical form 
of the former than of the latter. The com- 
plexion is a good deal darker than that of tho 
Malay, tho nose tlatter, tho mouth wider, and 
the lips thicker. The hair is not lank as in 
the Malay ; but buckles, without frizzling as 
in the Papuan. The stature is tho same as 
that of the Malay, that is short and squab. 

According to the statements made to Mr. 
Crnwfurd by Bugi traders, themselves settlers 
in the island, Flores is inhabited by six dif- 
ferent nations, speaking as many different 
languages ; the Endo, the Mangarai, the 
Kio, the Kokn, the KOnga, and the Galetong, 
names derived from the principal places of 
their residence. 

Timur is a word which means the east, and 
■was probably imposed on this island by the 
Malays, to whose language it belongs, be- 
cause this was tho extreme limit of their 
ordinaiy commercial voyages to the south- 
e^t. Timur is about three times the extent 
01 Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of 
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the Malayan race, bnt it contains- also Papu- 
ans or Negroes, and tribOs of die intemedi- 
ate race. The two languages of Timur are 
the Manatoto and the I'imuri, the first 
spoken at the north-east end of the island^ 
and tlie last used by many of tlie tidbes as a 
common medium of intercoui’se. No alpha- 
bet has ever been invented in Timur j bus 
judging by the specimens of its languages, 
tho vowels are tho same as those of the Afa- 
lay and Javanese. 

In the Malayan Miscellanies, publi.shed 
under the auspices of Sir Stamford Baffles, 
at Bencoolen, in 1820, lists of two languages 
of Tiinur, and of the languages of the two 
small islands at its western end, Rotti and 
Savu,are given, amounting each to 95 words* 
The language of tho Chinese is usually 
placed amongst tho Turanian group, in which 
are included a large mass of languages very 
imperfectly known, and supposed by some to 
have wide differences. Messrs. Bask and 
Caatern have studied this family of tongues, 
and tho publication of their researches formed 
an area in philosophical research. Almost 
every known tongue.cau be placed under ono 
of three broad divisions : 1, Monosyllabic, of 
which tho Chinese is a striking example, a 
language literally without a grammar and 
without words, in onr sense of the terra ; 
possessing 450 sounds and upwards of 40,000 
ideograpiiic signs to repesent them. Thus, 
whenever a Chinese is unable to expresa 
himself clearly, even by tho aid of intonation 
and gesture, he must have recourse to 
the infallible expedient of writing. 2, 
Agglutinating ; the characteristic of tho 
Tartaric and African languages, in which 
several words aro placed side by side, each 
having its own distinct meaning. 3, Poly- 
synthetic : characteristic of tho American 
languages, which not only, like tho Aryan and 
other languages, combine into single words 
the minor mo<lification8 of eacli sopnrato con- 
ception, bnt compress even whole sentence 
into ono vast, almost pronounceable word. 

In this group some irndudo tho Basque 
language, which has so long preserved its 
identity, although placed between two mighty 
kingdoms, and which in its grammatical 
structuro resembles tho aboriginal languages 
of America, and them alone. 

^ Tho Chinese written language consists of 
picture words. Tho alphabet is a hieroglyphic • 
system, each word having its own graphic 
represeutativo. Chinese is monosyllabic ; 
no word is allowed more than one consonant 
and ono vowel. Hence tho possible number 
of words is extremely small, but each word 
can be pronounced with various acc^ts and 
intonations, of which there are said to bo 
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i ](50, and th^ number of words, or ideas, in 
Chinese is said to be 43,496. The vastness 
6f this amount will be appreciable by mention- 
/ing that ouly about 5,000 words occur in the 
, Christian Old and New TestamentM. Remusat, 
in his Grammaire Chinoise, notices three 
styles of the Chinese written language, which 
he calls, style antique, stylo litteraire and 
langue des roagistrats, or langue mandrinique ; 
but Mr. Meadows considers (Des. Notes, p. 
13), he is not quite correct iu these defiuitions. 
Nevertheless, M. Remusat is followed by M. 
Hue, who says that the Chinese, in their 
written language, have three distinctions of 
style ; the antique or sublime stylo, the typo 
of which is to bo found in the ancient literary 
raooumonts, and which exhibits very rare 
grammatical forms. The vulgar style and 
the academic style, which partakes of the two 
preceding, being less concise than the 
I antique, and loss prolix than the vulgar. 
The vulgar style is employed for light pro- 
i ductions, theatrical pieces, private letters, and 
.proclamations intended to be read aloud. The 
ispoken language is composed of a limited 
number of monosyllabic intonations ; namely, 
four hundred and fifty, which, by the very 
Bubtlo variations of the accents, are multiplied 
(o about sixteen hundred. It results from 
ahis, that all Chinese words are ueceasnrily 
iroupod in liomophonous series, whence a 
freat number of double meanings may arise 
. Either in reading or speaking, but their diffi- 
^Ity is avoided by coupling synonymous or 
Antithetic words. In this manner the nmhi- 

t iities disappear, and the conversation is no 
nger embarrassed. The language called 
^ louan-hoa, that is to say, common universal 
^ l|inguage, is that which the Europeans wrong- 
liliy designate by the name of Mandarin 
liuguage, as if it were exe.lusively reserved 
i)r the Mandarins or functionaries of govern - 1 
laent. The Ilouan-hoa is the language spoken 
by all instructed persons throughout the 
j 3 ightecn provinces of the empire, and in 
this, a distinction is made between the Inn- 
jguage of the north and that of the south. 
The first is that of Pekin ; it is marked by a 
more frequent and sensible use of the guttural 
or aspirate accent. It is spoken in all the 
provincial government offices. — Sir John Lnh^ 
hoehf Bartf Origin of Civilization^ Lon- 
don, 1870, pp. 31, 280 ; Jourjwl of the 
Indian Archipelago^ Nos. vi, xii, June and 
Dec. 1853, p. 307 ; Eensleigh Wedgewood 
gnoted m Prof. F. fV. Newman's Arab. Dicty 
Vol. i, pp. 9-10 ; Kennedy on the Origin 
of Languages^ p.207 ; Astlcy's Collection of 
Voyages^ Vol. iv, p. 194 ; Master Bicharde 
Kynge^ his travels^ voyages and traffickSf 
in foraygne Countries, in the Shippe Tam- 
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I burlan, London, MSS.^fol. 1684, quoted in 
I preface to Fid. Ind , ; The Rev, Dr. Cald- 
wells Comparative Grammar ; Sir Er shine 
Perry's Birls Eye- View ; Muller's Lectures, 
pp. 71-2, 122, 275 ; Elphinstone's History 
of India, pp. 41 1-12 ; Latham's Desc. Ethn , ; 
Chevalier Bunsen, and Professor Max. 
Muller in Reports of the British Association ; 
Mr. Robinson, in Beng. Asiatic Society's 
Journal, No. 201, March 1849 ; Mr, Hodg- 
son on the Aborigines of North-eastern Indian 
Dr, Latham, in Rep, Brit. Ass., 1845, pp, 
77-8; Perrier's History oftheAffghans, p.290; 
Capt. H. G. Raverty's Grammar and Dic- 
tionary to the Pushto, Pukhto, or Affghan 
language ; Burton's Sindh, pp. 58-70, 75 ; 
Mr. Campbell, pp. 54, 56 ; Mr', Crawfurd's 
Malay Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. i, 
p. 94 ; Hue's Chinese Empire, Vol. i, pp. 
15, 68, ol9 ; Mr. R. Wallace, Vol. ii, pp. 
292-295 ; V oyage of the Mcea^ider in J. /. 
Arch., April and May 1853 ; Prinsep's In- 
dian Antiquities by Thomas, Vol. ii, pi. 38, 
pp. 41,52 ; Professor Bicknore's Travels, 
LANGUL, Ekng. Gloriosa supCrba, also 
Commelina sal ici folia. 

LANGULI, Bkno. Singulcse palmated 
Nama, Nurna zcylanica. 

LANGULl-LUTA, Ihm,. Palmated 
Ipomoca, Ipom(ca pcs-tigrides, 

LANGLTR, Hind. A large monkey, Sein- 
nopithecus schistaccus. See Languor. 
LANG-YEN BWEN, Bukm. (‘IcwjuT ^ 
LANIAD^E, a family of birds including 
the Shrikes, or Butcher-birds. It com{)risc8 
6 gcu., 23 sp,, viz., 1 Gampsorliynchus, 

1 Thmnnocatuphus ; 10 Lauius ; 6 Tephro- 
doruis ; 3 Hein i pus ; 2 Xantliopygia, The 
liarsh chatterings of a very coriiinon kind of 
shrike, Lauius superciliosiis, in Indian gar- 
dens, are the earliest intimations of corn- 
ing change of season. Tlie species of Lauius, 
are L. arenarius, ]j. cristutus, L. erytlirono- 
tus, L. hardwickli, L. lahtora, L. uigriceps 
and L. tephrouotus. » 

LAN 1 US HARDWICKII. The intensity 
of the red on the sides of this, the bay-hacked 
shrike is peculiar to the breeding-season. It 
is the most common butcher-bird, and may 
be seen perched on the lower branch of a 
mimosa, watching an opportunity to dart on 
some luckless beetle ; down it pounces on 
its prey, which it bears away to a neighbour- 
ing thorn, impales and devours ; then flits 
within a few feet of the ground to a new 
perch, from whence with head awiy, it 
examines intently the ground beneath, now 
and then answering the harsh scream of its- 
companion on some neighbouring tree. 

LANIUS HYPOLEUCOS, Blyth. Very 
closely allied toL. bardwickii, Vigors ; from 
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U differs ia having the entire crown 
nigrescenti jMssiog gradually fi;om the back <ff 
the forehead to dark ashey on the nape : the 
ear coverts being uniformly coloured with 
the feathers superiorly adjacent : in hav- 
ing the rump and upper tail coverts of the 
same deep maroon colour as the back and 
scapularies: in the much greater develop- 
ment of the ferruginous margins of the great 
wing coverts aud tertiaries : and in hav- 
ing the under parts uniformly white, a little 
subdued, and tinged with a very faint blusli, 
but having no trace of rufous on the flanks 
aud elsewhere. —Afr. BItftiCs Report. 

LANIUS LEUCORIIYNCllOS, see Swal- 
low tribe, 

liANJANUM, Tkl. Antimony, 

LANING, IIiNn. Vitis indica. 

LANJAvSAVAUAMU, or Gontema goma- 
ru ch’cttu, Tkl. Tpomoeii filicaulis, Blum . — 
Convolvulus luetlium, jR.i, 474— C. filiformis, 
Thunh. — C. prostratus, lleyne^ 139. 

LANKA, Hind. An island: the residence 
of the giant Havana, 8Up[)osed to bo the 
modern Ceylon. In hinduism Borna Coti is 
an imaginary city, supposed to lie under the 
equator at 90* fiom Lanca. From a note in 
tlio Kuglish translation of Abut Fazl’s Ayiu 
Akbery (Calcutta K<lition, Vo), iii, p. 30) we 
learn that (hero are many reasons for conelud- 
iug J^anka to have beini part of the Tapro- 
bttiie ol the ancients ; and that Taprobane, or 
m<54*«.-properly Tapol)on, which iii feJauscrit 
signifies the wihlerness of prayer,” was a 
very large island, including the whole or the 
greater part of the Maldivc islands, which 
have since hccii destroycil by inundations. — 
Ousetcy's Travels, Vot, i, p. 33. See 
Lanca, Knnawer, Mahabliarata, Meghnad, 
Alehrawiuj, Hama, Havana, Vishnu. 

LANKA M IRC 11 , Bkng. Capsicum fru- 
tescens. 

LANKAMULLA, see India. 

LANKA SIJ, Bkng. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

LANKARATTI, Singh. Ruby. 

LAN-KEET or Long-eet, literally Dra- 
igon’s cave or deu, an uninhabited island in 
the Canton river, in lat. 22' 41' N. 

LANSEII, is a small oval fruit, of a whitish 
brown colour, which, being deprived of its 
thin outer coat, divides into five cloves, of 
which the kernels are covered with a fleshy 
pulp, subacid, and agreeable to the taste. The 
skiu contains a clammy juice, extremely 
hitter, and, if not stripped with care, it is apt 
to communicate its quality to the pulp. M. 
Correa de Serra, in Jes Acnales du Mus. d' 
Hist. Nat, Tom. x, p. 157, PI. 7, has given a 
description of the Lansium domesticum, from 
specimens of the fruit preserved in the collec- 
tion of Sir Joseph Banks. The ebupak, 
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i^er-ayer and rambd lure.speoies or. varieties 
of the same HUi, ofSuma- 

ira,p. 101. 

LANSIUM AQUEUM, Jael The Ayer- 
Ayer, Malay, is a fruit so nearly reiam* 
bling the Lanaeh in most particulars 
Dr. Jack, hesitating to rank it as a species, 
mentions it as a permanent and well- 
marked variety under the name var, fi. L* 
aqueum. The fruit of the Ayer-Ayer is 
rounder, and the pulp more watery, and 
dissolves more completely in the mouth than 
the Lanseh. Both are highly esteemed by 
the Malays, and arc equally agreeable to the 
European palate. The juicy envelope of the 
seeds is the part eaten, and the taste is cooling 
aud pleasant.— Transactions, iv, S* 
WAiEng.Cyc. 

LANSIUM D’OMESTICUM. 

Var. a. Langsat, Malay, Javanese, shape globular. 

Var. 6. Duka oblong. 

Langsab, Jav. | Langsnt, Malay. 

The Lansium is one of a genus of plants 
of the natmul order Meliace.^, consisting of 
inodcrately-sizcd fruit-boaring trees, and pecu- 
liar to the Malay archipelago. Europeans 
regard its fruit as next to the maiigosteon. 
It is about the size ol a pigeon’s egg. Laving a 
tough white skin with a hitter taste, and the 
edible part is the pulpy semi-transparent 
envelope of the seed. To the same genus 
belong tho duku, also the lingseh, langsat or 
langsab, for in all these forms the word is 
written, tho ramboii aud tho ayar-ayar, pro- 
bably all four but varieties of the .same spodes. 
Tho duku is tho most esteemed of them, and to 
the European palate is the best of the native 
fruits of tho Archipelago, after the mnngostlo. 
Tho natives class it after tho durian and ’ 
mangostin. Mr. Hogg states this plant to be 
a native of the Antilles. It is of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, of globular form, .and covered 
with a coriaceous skin of the colour of parch- 
ment. The species seems to bo indigenous in 
the western portion of the Archipelago, but 
to have been introduced into the Philippines, 
where one variety of it, the Jangseh, is culti- 
\ni(n\.—'CrQti:fnr(Vs Diet, pp. 21, 125; 
Hogg's V eg. Kingdom, p. 171 . 

LANTANA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Verbenacesc or Vervains. 

LANTANA NIVEA var. MUTABILIS, 
Changeable lantana, is a straggling shrub, 
which appears to bo quite naturalized in the 
neighbourhood ofMaulmaiu; though rarely 
seen in other parts of the provinces. The 
flowers aro yellow when they first open out, but 
afterwards change to a rose colour. — Mason 
LANTANA SELLOVIANA, a large 
shrub, producing pink, yellow, orange-colow- 
od hcad.s of flowers, tlicy blossom at all 
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seasons^ and ai'c found in most gardons, iho 
loaves have the scent of black currants, the 
berries are eaten, may easily be propagated by 
seed, or suckers . — RiddelL 
LANTERN FEAST. The feast of Ian- 
terns, amongst the Chinese, takes place on the 
hrst full moon of the new year. It affords op - 1 
portunity for a display of ingenuity and taste, 
in the construction and mechanism of a variety 
of lanterns made of silk, varnish, horn, paper 
and glass, some of which are supplied with 
moving figures of men galloping on horse- 
back, fighting, or performing various feats, 
together with representations of birds, beasts 
and other living creatures ail in full motion. 
The moving principle in these is formed by a 
horizontal wheel, turned by the draft of air 
created by the heat of the lamp, and the 
circular motion is communicated in various 
dii'ections, by means of fine threads attached 
to the moveable figures.—Z^avicj. See De- 
wali, Dlpawali, Lakshmi. 

LANTOA or Ty-ho, an island 14 miles 
long and 5 miles broad, is near Canton, and 
its S. or S. W. point is in lat. 22* 12' N., 
long. 113* 51' E., the N. E. point being in lat. 
22* 2r N., long. 114*2'22 E. 

LANTSAN, a river on the west of China. 
The journey thence to the west is in a country 
inhabited by the numerous tribes of Yatezu, 
Mooquor, Moso and Loisu. These tribes live 
in small villages, each under its own head- 
man, the whole tribe being ruled by one chief, 
who holds the Chinese rank of Bluebutton, 
and is a tributary of the Chinese government, 
having authority in all cases except those 
involving life and death, which are referred 
to the nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole 
of these tribes inhabit a strip of country lying 
between the Kinchar Kiaug and Lautsau river : 
they are peaceable and industrious, cultivat- 
ing peas, tobacco, opium and scanty crops of 
cotton, they also collect gold, both by washing 
the sands of the Lantsan Kiang and by min- 
ing in the hill-sides. Each tribe pays a tithe 
to its chief, who in turn pays two-thirds of 
his share as tribute to the Chinese govern- 
ment. The costume of the women is fantastic 
but graceful ; it consists of a head-dress of 
red cloth, closely braided with cowrie-shells, 
for which the Moso women occasionally sub- 
stitute a very becoming little cap or hood of 
red and black cloth, with pendent tassel, a 
short loose jacket with long wide sleeves, 
and buttoned up the front, and a kilt-iike 
petticoat of home-made cotton stuff, reach- 
ing from the waist to the knee, and made 
in longitudinal plaits or gathers. The road 
from the Jeddo range of mountains, near 
Ta-tsian-loo up to tlie banks of the Lantsan 
river, oroasos range after range of mountains, 
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all running from the north-east to south-west, 
and the' great/ snowy ranges lying on each 
bank of the Lantsan and Nou-Kiang rivers are 
a continuation of the great ranges, which, 
rising to the north of the Tibetan town of 
Tsiamdo, must form at their conjunction with 
the Himalaya what is believed to be the 
chief l)arriei>to direct communication between 
Bathang and Lassa. 

LAN UN, or I llanun, a practical race occu- 
pying places in the Archipelago. They have 
been repeatedly displaced by the expeditions 
against the piuates. See Borneo, Kyan, La- 
drones, Piratania. 

LANYEN-PWEN, Bunn. Caryophyllus 
aromaticus, Linn. 

LAO-KIUN, or Lao-tse, a celebrated CJii- 
iiese philosopher, n. c. 604. Ho was a con- 
temporary of Kuug-fu-tse or Confucius, and 
author of “ the Taou-Tih-Kiiig” — the book 
of Virtue and Reason, containing his religious 
philosophy which was translated into French 
by M. Stanislas Julien. He was the founder 
of the sect of Doettors of Reasons, the Taoist 
or Reason Sect, llo was a hermit, an ascetic 
who discouraged acceptance of public etnploy- 
meuts, ho made reason the groundwork of 
his doctrine, the Taou w'orship resembles the 
Logos of the Platonists, and they have much 
to recommend them, but his teachings have 
merged into gross idolatrous rites, the study 
of astrology and necromancy, fanatical obs^ v- 
unces, self-inflictions, such as dan(!TB^in 
flames, mutilating the body, practising absti- 
nence and seclusion.— ; Chinese Eni’- 
pi>e, ch. xi. Sec Budd’ha. 

LAO-BAN, also Heku-ka-mn ? Burm. 
Benjamin. 

L AO-CIIARSA, Hind. The rope and bucket 
apparatus, for drawing water from wells in 
* districts where the Persian wheel is not used. 

LAOKALAM, see Hindoo. 

LAOO, Beng. Cucurbita iagenaria, Linn. 
Lagenaria vulgaris. 

LAOS or Lau or Lawa or Wa, a wild 
tribe on the mountains between the Irawadi 
and the Meenan, north of the latitude of Ava. 
There is a small settlement in Amherst. The 
term Lau or Lawa is applied by the Chinese 
to all the chief nations on the S. W. frontier 
ofYunan. One writer calls the feudatory 
tribes in Yunan by the term Lolo or Lao, 
called Sbyan by the Burmese. Some writers 
regard the Lao as a distinct tribe of Shan. 

LAOS, are a people of the Siamese ordinai'y 
group, the most civilized of whom occupy the 
valley of the Menam and its feeders ; those 
of the west are called Thaung.Khao or white 
bellies, because they do not tattoo themselves 
like the Thaung Dari or black bellies. The 
Phi-phrai and the Phi-lok are their wood 
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demons. 'The Theveda are their tutelary the Irawadi« where th<^r capital was at Mo 
deities. The Laos dwell in Zimmay, also gaung (Muang-gaung orMungKhoag) and 
spelt Changmai and Xieug-mai, on the Menam whence in ▲. o. 1224, they sent an exp^ition 
between 19* and 22* N. L. due north of Siam which subjugated Asam and established Ahom 
proper, and due west of the Burmese frontier, rule. Their native country was a portion of 
with Laphuu and Lakhon, two small tenito- the basins of the Mekong and the Menam, 
ries attached ; there are 20 waterfalls on the including Yunnan. About the same time, ihvf 
Menam between Zimmay and Bankok. The took possession of a higher portion of the up* 
Laos are buddhist ; their language is the same per basin of theMili, where their chief seat 
as that of the Siamese. Salt is the chief was at Khamti, whence the name by which this 
article of barter. The Laos alphabet more branch is still known. At present, the Lao, 
resembles that of Kambodia, ill an that of Siam, under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
they use rice and distil and use a liquor from found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
it. Thai is the native name of the Siamese, large portion of the northern half of the basin 
and their chief division are Laos, Shyan (or of the Irawadi, nearly to the couftueuce of 
Ahom) and Khamti. Their general com- the Kbyen-dwen with the principal stream* 
plexion is light brown, their hair black and Sporadic villages are even found in Arakan ; 
abundant, nose not flattened. The name of on the eastern side they are scattered along 
the original conquerors, their alphabet and the Sa-luen as far as 18*. The whole of the 
language, WAS Ahom. Ahom or Ehom was the Menam basin is in their hands, with ^6 
designation ofthe races mixed with the royalty exception of a small part of the right side 
of Arracan, and opposed to the pretensions near Us head ; and they also occupy a large 
of the king of Ava at a very early period portion of the basin of the Me-kong. The 
of Burmese history. The Siamese head may eastern tribes are known as Lo-Lo, Lau and 
be considered as a remarkable modification of Thai. In the basin of the Irawadi, the Shan 
the Burraah-Cliinese head, with a peculiar are intermixed with the Tibeto-Burman 
tendency to elongation and vcrticality. They tribes amongst whom they have intruded, but 
have large straight fa(?es, flat occiputs, low- in large portions of it, they are the principal 
ness of the hairy scalp, comparatively small population and in the N. K. corner of th9 
and firm mouth, hard slaving eye and a grave empire, the Kham^ti may be considered as 
expression. The Siamese tongue appears by independent. It is probable that the Siamese, 
far the most widely spoken language of with the tribes of the upper Menam and of 
Ulirff^ Iudia. It was at one time the lingua the Mekong, are directly connected with 
franca of Kiduh, almost as much as the those of Yunnan and are not offshoots from 
Malay, aud even tliat wandering ue^ro tribe, the colony of Muang-gaung. The Siamese 
the Simaug, spoke it in some places. It was have advanced more tlian halfway down the 
also current in Asam and Yunnan at the Malay peninsula and but for the check given 
opposite extremities of Ultra India. Cam- to them towards the close of last century, by 
bodia, Laos of the Lu country, Luang, the establishment of Pinang, as a Britisn 
Phra-Bang and Nan are tributary to Siam, settlement, their sway would now have em- 
Mr. Logan remarks tlial perpetual aggres- braced Perah, and probably have extended to 
sions, frequent conquests, extirpations of vil- the confiues of Malacca. The northern clans 
lages, aud migrations, mark the modern bis- almost everywhere retain their independence, 
tory of nearly all the Tibeto-Burmau tribes although owning a nominal allegiance and in 
and of the different clans of the same tribe, some instances paying tribute to Buimab, to 
In recent ages, the Laos have settled in the China, or to Siam, those on the frontiers of 
lands of the Siug-pho, the Bodo, the Burman Yunnan propitiating both the Golden Foot 
the Feguan, the Kambojan and the Malay and and the son of heaven, by an acknowledgment 
have originated communities having no of fealty, and some sending a triennial offering 
connection with each other. The Singpho at to the latter. 

a late period forced their way from Burmah On the south-east of Asam are numerous 
into Assam. The Bodo liavo occupied the Shau tribes, many of them subject to the 
countiy of the Mikir, and the Arung Burmese. These belong to the Siamese or 
Angami and Kuki have intruded on both. T’liai group who are composed of the Siamese 
The same tribes also, separated into clans proper, the Kham-ti, the Laos and the Shan 
and villages, are pemaneutly at war with who each speak a dialect of their own, none of 
each other. Kuki flees from Kuki, Siug-pho which are like the Buimose. 
from Sing<q>ho, Abor from Abor. About Shan and Shyan call themselves Tiki or 
the thirteenth century of the Christian era, Thai and occupy great part of Laos and Siani 
the Laos were a powerful and conquei^ing and bordering districts of Burmah. In per- 
people in the upper portion of the Mn of sonal appearance, customs and languageii the 
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Slian 6ui2 Karen arc but offsboots of the same aud those wtio do not The tatooed orhlack- 
stock. The Laos, the Shan and the people bellies, occupy the districts of Xieng Mai, 
called Ahom were originally the same and Laphun, Lakboii, Muang Phre and Muang 
once held Asam aud Bhotan under their Nan. The non-tatooed (white-bellied) live 
dominion. The Shan or Shan race, swarm in Jii the districts of Muang Lom and Muang 
countless tribes over the countries stretching Luang and Phra-Bang. The Laos spoken lan- 
from the valleys between China and Tibet guage is a modification of the Siamese : so 
on the north, to the Gulf of Siam in the clo.ec is the resemblance, that the two sections 
south, and if united would foi-m the most easily understand one another. The Laos 
formidable state in Eastern Asia. They occu- writing, however, i.s more like that of Cam- 
py all the territories between the Irawadi aud bodia than of Siam. The Laos, like the 
the mountains of Anain. At Bharao, to the Siamese, wear a tuft of hair on the top of 
north, east and south-east of which they are their heads, which looks like a black brush, 
numerous, the language of the Shan corres- the skull being shaven all round the tuft at 
ponds with that of the Siamese. Their habits, every new moon. ^J’he Laos houses are built 
mode oi living and of cultivation of the ground, upon piles of wood, and made of bamboo 
correspond with those of the Khy-eng and canes, ingeniously interlaced, and roofed with 
Karen. People of the T’hai group have a leaves. Of the character of the Laos people, 
superior physical development, and resemble j Pallegoix expresses a most favourable opi- 
the Balinese. i nion. He says, they are peaceful, submissive. 

The Lau, on the borders of Chinn, differ | patient, sober, faitlifnl, frank and simple, but 
little from tlio Chinese of Yunnan, and their I credulous and superstitions. They are honest, 
stock, was probably the same. Where they abhor tlieft, and one of their kings is said to 
are in contact with the older race.s, they have condemned robbers to be fried alive in a 
have considerably altered. In the valley of j pan of burning oil. But the moral tone has 
the Menam, their height is about inches; been lowered of Into years, in eonse(]nence of 
less than the average Chinese, but us the the visitations of war au<l the presence of 
average stature of the FrencJi is tlic same much misery. The Laos are bucldhists. Of 
{6 feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be their religiou.s belief, Pallegoix says, “ They 
considered as of the middle size. Iionour th(5 statues of Buddha, hut render 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language more worship to the genii and the demons 
which was primarily oast Ilinialaic, like Mon, than to their idol. Of these genii there are 
Kambojau, Anam and Pn-long. Like them, several sorts 1st. The wood deroonT (phi 
it was carried at some remote period, into the phrni), .whose authority is exercised in forests, 
Brahmaputra-Qangctic province, and received into which if any one have the temerity to 
some Dravidiau roots. Subsequently it shared penetrate, especially during the night, he 
in the great eastern movement ol thelliinalaic often !lisaj)pcars, and nothing more is heard 
dialects from the basin of the Ganges into of liim. But sometimes the adventurer is 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately transported to an enelumted land, in which ho 
connected with some of the intrusive west- j leads for years a life of illusions, but finally 
Himalaic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It was j escaping from their ’magic influence, he finds 
then pressed further into the east, into the j himself at the door of his hut, hardly recog- 
basin of the upper Mekhong aud Tong-king, j uizahio by his wife and children, who had 
and became the language of Yunnan. During | ceased to remember him. Sometimes these 
the Han dynasty, Cliineso colonies began to | wood demons arc reported to punish the in- 
occupy the valleys of Yuunan, and from that vadcr of their territories with malignant 
time, Lau was exposed to the intlueiice of fevers, wliich destroy him iu a few days ; 
Chinese aud begau to receive the modified 2nd, The phi lok, or fear-giving demons, 
form it possessed when the pressure of that These are busied iu frightcuing human beings 
great race on tlio older tribes of Yunnan by all sorts of illusions of sight and hearing, 
caused the Lau to swarm to the westward At night they haunt the neighbourhood of 
and southward. When they re-entered the men’s abodes, they wander about the public 
basin of the Irawadi, they had acquired from roads, and exhibit lliemselves in all sorts of 

monstrous shapes ; 3rd, The malignant de- 
mons or the phi pob, are the objects of 
special apprehensions, on account of their 
voracity. There are certain sorcerers who 
are snpposed to control these demons ; and 
when one person means to injure another, he 
makes a present to the sorcerer, who compels 
the attendance of the demons, which enters 
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their partially Chinese civilizatiou, a supe- 
riority over the Tibeto-Burman tribes of 
northern Ultra India, which made the Lau 
clans predominant aloug the central belt of 
Ultra-India from the Himalaya to the mouth 
of the Menam. 

The Laos races are divided into two very 
distinct sections— those who tatoo their bodies, 
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the My of his victim, grailujilly ilovoiirs the 
eutmils, heart and liver, so lliat he pines from 
day to day, aud al last expires ; 4th, The 
thevada, or tutelar genii, who occupy the 
huts of the natives, aud protect their families. 
These guardian angels must bo treated with 
great kindness, or disease will attack the 
family, the rice-crop will perish, and miseiy 
enter the dwelling. Sir John llowriug saw 
the Laos women of the highest ranks sent for 
by their lords to gratify his curiosity. They 
have crawled into the presence, and, with bow- 
ed head, waited trembling for tlic commands of 
their husbands. Their dress is more graceful 
than that of the Siamese women, especially 
tliQir mode of arranging and adorning their 
liair, which was sometimes ornamented with 
fragrant white flowers. They wore the pagne, 
which is the universal costume of Siam ; a 
sort of light scarf passed over tlie shoulders 
and covered {lie breast, and a handsome silk 
tissue encircled the w^aist ; no shoe or sandal 
was oil the feet, and the legs were uncovered 
to the knees, though there seemed an anxiety 
to conceal the feet beneath their garments 
when they crouched down. Almost all the 
opulent nobles have wives from Laos, many 
of whom would bo considenul ]iretty. They 
aro of dirniimtive stature, singularly meek ex- 
pression, liquid eyes, and graceful movement. 
Tliey have the art of obtruding tho elbow 
forwards, which is deemed an aristocratic 
accora'^lishment among the Siamese ladies, 
who frequently take occasion to exhibit this 
subtle action of their arms, and wbich could 
only bo produced by very early training. Tho 
Laos organ is a collection of sixteen fine and 
long bamboos, bound by a circle of ebony, 
where there is an opening for the aspiration 
and inspiration of the breath, which causes 
the vibration of a number of small silver 
tonguelets, placed near a hole made in each 
bamboo, over which the lingers run with 
great dexterity, lie often lieard sweet music 
aud sweet voices as he passed along tho streets, 
or floated upon tho waters of the Meinam ; 
and, on inquiry, he learnt that tho sweet- 
est was the music of Laos. Once, he called 
on the second king of Siam, and found him 
playing on a singularly harmouious instru- 
ment composed of reeds of the bamboo, an 
instrument nearly eight feet in length, and 
groups of meek -eyed, gentle, prostrate people 
had been introduced, to exhibit their move- 
ments, which rather resemble the graceful 
position of the ancient minuet than thefrisk- 
ness of the European ** light fantastic toe.” — 
LathanCs Descriptive Ethnology ; Mr» Lo^ 
gan, m Journal Indian Archipelago ; Bow^ 
ring's 5iaw, Vols, i, 89 ; ii, pp. 2-4. See 
Siam. 


LAP, Hind. Gymnosporla spinosa* 

LAPAEE, a Singhpo tribe occupying the 
mountain tract in Jat. 26 N., from long. 97 to 
98 E., on the left bank of the Irawadi rivei* 
as far east as the Gnolau Sigoou range. 

LAPENIS CURTUS, Lapenis Hard- 
wickii, see Hydridie. < 

LAPIIRA, Hind. Salvia lanata. 

LAPIIUN, seo Laos. 

LA-l*IlYAN, Bmni. In Amher.<5t, a heavy, 
solid, large-sized timber, but rather liable to 
injury from a peculiar insect, not the white 
ant. — Captain Dance. 

LAPIDARY OPERATIONS, are exten- 
sivo with tlie agates, onyxes, cornelians, and 
bloodstones, of the Knj-Peopla range, and 
Cambay cornelians, as they are called from 
the place where they are mostly cut, and from 
which they are almost wholly brought to 
Bombay. Tho cornelian in the Raj-Peopla 
range is found in a bed of bide clay — the 
detritus, probably, of the adjoining rocks. 
Shafts arc picrceil in this to the depth of from 
ihiity to thirty-five feet, and horizontal gal- 
leries run ill any direction that suits the fancy 
of the miner : they are distributed pro- 
niiscuou.sIy, and do not appear to lie in veins 
or loads. The galleries seldom exceed a 
hundred yards in length, — they often run into 
those of otlicr mines : they are generally five 
feet in height, aud four across. To each mine 
there arc thirteen men attached — they work 
by turns. Each man must send up so many 
hasketsfiil of earth and stones before he is re- 
lieved. Tho stones aro collected in baskets 
and drawn up by a rope ruu over a roller or 
pulley. A group of people await them at tho 
mouth of the shaft, and examine them one 
after another by chipping each on a piece of 
stone : the compact and fine-grained are tho 
best, and the blacker the hue is nt first the 
redder it becomes after being burnt. There 
were in 1832 about one thousand miners 
employed ; and each mau carried home with 
him a basket of stones every evening. They 
were spread out on the ground, and for a 
whole year turned over every four or five days 
to the sun : the longer they arc exposed the 
richer become their tints. In the month of 
May they are burnt. Tho operation is effect- 
ed by placing the stones in black earthen pots 
or chatties. The pots are placed mouth under, 
a hole being pierced in the bottom of each : 
over this is put a piece of broken pot. The 
pots are arranged in single rows : sheep’s 
dung is tho only fuel found to answer, the 
fire is always lighted at sunset and allowed to 
bum till sunrise. If any white spots appear 
on the surface of the pot, the buroing is 
reckoned incomplete, and the fire continned 
some time longer. On being removed ft’om 
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the the stones that have flaws are thrown 
aside as useless : those not sufficiently burnt 
are kept for next year’s burniug, aud the re- 
mainder are sold for exportation. Nearly the 
whole of the stones are cut at Cambay — the 
greater part of them are made into beads. 
The following is the process : the stones are 
first broken up into pieces of suitable size for 
the end they are desired to serve. An iron 
spike is stuck into the ground, point upwards : 
the stone is placed on this and chipped with 
a hammer till nearly rounded : it is then 
passed on to the polisher, who seizes it in a 
pair of wooden clams and rubs it against a 
piece of sandstone placed in an inclined plane 
before him, turning it round from time to time 
till it assumes a globular form. It is then 
passed on to the borer aud polisher : a hole is 
drilled in it with diamond dust, and the beads 
are finally polished by being put in a bag \yith 
some' fine dmery aud rubbed against each 
other. The stones for other uses are sawn 
or ground down. The native lapidary’s tools, 
are simple aud efficient to a degree. Ihe 
wheel consists of a strong wooden platform 
sixteen inches by six, and three inches thick. 
In this are two strong wooden uprights. 

A wooden roller, eight inches long and 
three in diameter, is fastened into a head 
at tho one end. This works on an iron 
spindle or axle at each end. On the one 
end the axle is screwed and fitted with a nut, 
by which the saw or grinding wheel can be 
made fast. Tlie saw consists of a thin plate 
of iron, —the cutting material consisting of 
native emery or ground corundum — kooruiid 
as it is called. Tiie lap wheels consist of two 
circular discs or cakes of lac with ground 
koorund, coarse or fine according to the work 
•—of a copper disc for polishing, and a wooden 
one for finishing the work. These are spun 
backwards and forwards by a bow, tho siring 
of which passes round ihe roller. Tho lapi- 
dary sits on his hams, steadying the wheel 
with his foot and hobling on the stone with 
his left hand while he works the bow with 
his right. For very fine work a small-sized 
wheel similar to the English lapidary’s wheel, 
but of a smaller size, is used. It is driven by 
a multiplying wheel, strap and pulley. The 
Custom House returns, give tho value of the 
traffic in Cambay stones, at which the average 
betwixt £10,000 aud £12,000 annually,— 
one per cent, of the stones finding their way 
to Europe. 

Cornelians — exports of — value i — 
1844. 1845, 


China 

Singapore 

Arabian Qulf. 
Suez 


Rs. 73,443 Rs. 59,653 
5,352 645 

935 18,197 

40 


Cornelians— exports of'^vaiiie 


l- 

1844. 

1845. 

Persian Gulf. Rs. 

2,269 

B8. 1,257 

Calcutta 

4,179 

4,913 

Coromandel Coast 


315 

Malabar aud Cauara... 

89 


Ceylon 

2,530 

1,540 

Great Britain 

100 

216 

f^iitch T ti ft 


28 

Eurrachee 


35 

Goa, &c 

53 


Concau 

1,062 


Guzerat 

3,460 

2,000 


The chief articles into which they are 
wrought are paper-weights, knife-handles, 
minialure-sized cups and saucers, tablets^ for 
snuff-boxes, sets of brooches, necklaces, 
bracelets, pins, buttons aud studs. A field 
gun, with all its appointments, is one of the 
finest ornamental pieces of Cambay stone- 
work — they sell for from Rs, 40 to Rs. 50. 
The polish of Cambay stones is not such as 
pleases the eye of the English lapidary — yet 
were they sent homo in their roughly finished 
state, they are so cheap that they might be 
expected to become a considerable article of 
commerce. They might be built up into 
mosaics for work-tables, into chess-boards, 
and other elegant articles of furniture — tho 
chief part of the work being performed here, 
where labour is cheap, the final finish being 
given at homo. The Cambay agates equal the 
finest “ Scottish pebbles” in beaut^ they 
generally exceed them in size, and may be had 
for a mere fraction of the price. — Paper hy 
Capf. FtdljameSf iu the Travsactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society for 1839. 

LAPIDATION, is an ancient practice, 
still common iu the cast, and is a token of 
haste. Yet, iu some parts of Arabia, stones 
are thrown at tombs os a compliment to the 
tenant. And in the Somali country, the 
places where it is said holy men sat, receive the 
same doubtful Burton' sPilgrimage 

to Meccahy Pol. iii, p. 341. 

LAPIS LAZULI. 


Liu Li, 
Ho-tiii, 
Azure itone, 


Chin. 

It 

Eno. 


Lnjawartl, 

Lajburd, 

Lazwardi, 


Hind. 

MaiLLt. 


Great quantities of this mineral are procur- 
ed from the island of Hainan, in the Chinese 
Seas. It is found in Persia, Beluchistan, 
China, Siberia aud Bucharia, and varies in 
price from 10s. to 15s. the ounce. It is found 
in the ruby mines of Badakhsban, also in the 
mountains at the source of the Kouliouk, a 
little river which flows into the Baikal Lake, 
where it is detached from the rock by heating 
it with fire and then dashing cold water on 
it. It is said to be found massive with iron 
I pyrites, amongst the Ajmeer hills, eepecklly 
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the Nag^pehar range : this stone is sold by all 
the attars or draggists of India, both as 
a medicine and as a pigment. Firgamu in 
Badakhsban stands at the head of the fer- 
tile portion of the Kokcha Talley, which, 
south of this, takes the name of Koran. 
Beyond Firgamu the mountains rise directly 
from the bed of the river. Where the deposits 
of lapis lazuli occur, the valley of the 
Kokcha is about 200 yards wide. The 
formation is of black and white limestone, 
uustratified, though plentifully veined with 
wavy lines. Undei- the spot to be quarried a 
fire is kiudled, and its flame, fed by dry fnrzc, 
is made to flicker over tlie surface. When 
the rock has become sufficiently soft, flake 
after flake is knocked off, by hammering till 
the mineral is discovered. Deep grooves are 
then picked out round the lapis lazuli, into 
which crow-bars are inserted and the stone 
and part of its matrix are detached. The 
workmen enumerate three descriptions of 
laj ward ; these are the neeli or indigo coloured, 
the asmani or light-blue, and the sabzi or 
green, and their relative value is in tlio order 
they are mentioned. The richest colours are 
found in the darkest rock, and the nearer the 
river the greater is said to be the purity of 
the stone. The mines have been known from 
a very early period. Its chief use, however, 
is for affording Ultramarine, a beautiful 
pigment, highly valued by painters. The 
coloui *of this stone is a fine azure blue, having 
little lustre, but susceptible of a fine polish. 
The Chinese arc supposed to use it in paint- 
ing upon copper and ou their porcelain. 
The Chinese buddhists regard this mineral as 
one of the seven precious things. By expo- 
sure to beat and moisture, it loses its beautiful 
azure and assumes sometimes a black, some- 
times a chalky appearance. It is used in 
native medicine for mixing with jalap pow- 
ders and in other compounds ; it is not taken 
alone. Dr. Houigberger says he applied it 
externally to ulcers. — Emmanuel ; Gen. Med. 
Top., p. 162 ; Comp. Desc. ; T. fV. Atkin- 
son's Oriental and fVestern Siberia, p. 596 ; 
lVood!s Personal JUfarrative of a journey to 
the source of the Oxus, by the route of the 
Indus, Cabul and Badahhshan, pp. 264-66 ; 
PowelVs Hand-book, Econ, Prod., Punjab, 
p. 65 ; Smithes Mat. Med, of China, p, 129. 
See Balas-Ruhy, Lapis Lazuli. 

LAPIS LYNCIA, Lat. Amber. 

LAPIS NERO, It. Lapis negro, Port., 
Sp. Blacklead for pencils. 

LAPLAND. The Laplander or Lapp race 
18 one of the most diminutive of the Mongo- 
lian group of the human family. The Lopp 
have a curious mode of divination. They put 
a shoulder-blade in the fire and then foretell 
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the future by the arrangemeni of the m'acks; 
The same custom exists among the Mongol 
and Tungus of Siberia and the Bedokiiii* The 
lines vary of course greatly, still there are 
certain principal cmcks which usually ootur. 
The Chipeyau of North America also make 
their magic drawings ou shoulder-bladef, 
which they then throw into the fire. Williams 
describes various m odes of divination practised 
in Fiji. In Fiji, one mode of operating is to 
bury a cocoa-nut, with the tfo upwards, 
beneath the temple-hearth, on which a fire is 
kept constantly bnrning ; and as the life of 
the nut is destroyed, so the health of the 
f)erson it represents will fail, till death ensue. 
In India, also, magicians make small figures 
of mud, on the breasts of which they write 
tile names of those whom they wish to anuoy. 
They then * pierce the images with thorns, 
or mutilate them, so as to communicate a 
corresponding injury to the person represent- 
ed. — Jerdan's Men 1 have hitown, p, 73 ; 
Lubbock's Origin of Civil, pp, 142, 144- 
145. See India. 

LAPLYI, a shoe made of the bark of trees. 
LAPOUTEA CRENULATA, Gaud, 

Urtica cienuiata, Jtojcb, | Maoossa-gosi, SiNoir. 

Very common in Ceylon up to an elevation 
of 5,000 feet, in damp forests. — Thw, En, 
Pl,Zegl„p, 259, 

LAPOUTEA TERMINALIS, Wight, le. 
Grows in the Central Province of Ceylon at 
an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet.— TAw. 
£n. FI, Zeyl,, p. 259, 

LAPTA, lliND. Ceuchrus echinatus, also 
Panicum verticillatum. 

LAPTEL. The valley of the Laptel being so 
much more open and accessible to Gnari than 
to Jwur or to Pinkanada, it seemed question-, 
able whether it did not belong to Lbassa, but 
the fiow of its water is into Pinkanada, so 
the British frontier advances to the crest of 
the Batch mountains and the low Pass into 
Shelshel. Lieut. Weller penetrated just up 
to the frontier line : Laptel has been visited 
by two or three other English travellers, but 
for venatic, rather than geographical, pur- 
poses. — Lieut. Weller in Asiatic Journal, 
Ho, 134, 1833, journey to the Balch Pass 
in May and June 1842. 

LAPURIP or Dalupiri island, in lat. 19* 
15' N., long. 121* 14' E. It is one of the five 
islands near Cagayan. See Babuyan. 

LAPWING. The little brown -coloured 
lapwing, Vanellus leucurus, is rare in most 
parts of India, and roost probably migratory 
in the Punjab. It is said to be common in 
Afighanistan, where, according to Mr. Blyth, 
it is known by the name of Chizi. The call 
of the spor-winged lapwing (Lobivanellui 
goensis) is peculiar. This unsettled water- 
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sprite often flici^ about at nighty startling tlio 
uuwaiy with its cry of Did dee doo it, did did 
did dee doo it. Like the European lapwing, 
it assails all who intrude on its haunts* It lias 
horny spurs on the wings. Dr. Jerdon names 
V. cristatus, Chetusia gregaria, Ch. leucura, 
Sarceophorus bilobus, Hoplopterus veutralis. 

Whoever has unhoodcd the falcon at a lap- 
wing, or even scared one from her nest, need 
not be told of its peculiarly distresning scream, 
as if appealHig to sympathy. Tradition relates 
that a lapwing was scared from her nest, as 
the rival armies of the Kuril and Pandii joined 
in battle, when the compassionate Krishna, 
taking from an ele[)hant’s neck a war-hell 
(vira gunt’ha), covered the nest, in order to 
protect it. When the majority of the feudal 
nobles of Marwar became sclf-cxilcd, to avoid 
the almost demoniac fury of their sovereign, 
after liis alliance with the llriiish govern- 
ment, Anar Sing, the chief of Ahore, a fine 
specimen of the Rahtor Rajput, brave, intelli- 
gent and amiable, was one day lamenting, 
that while all India was enjoying tranquillity 
under the shield of Britain, they alone were 
suffering from the caprice of a tyrant con- 
cluding a powerful appeal to Colonel Tod’s 
personal interposition with the. foregoing alle- 
gory, and observing on the beauty (»f the 
office of mediator : “ You are all powerful,” 
added he, “ and we may be of little account in 
the grand scale of affairs ; but Krishna con- 
descended to protect even tlio lapwing s egg 
iu the midst of battle.” Colonel Tod replied 
in the same strain, “ Would to God, Thakoor 
Sahib, I had the vira guut’ha to protect you.” 
— Tod^s Rajasthan, VoL i, p. 5*24 ; Adams ; 
Jerdon, See Birds. 

LAQUIS, Bi8AY4. a variety of the Ma- 
nilla Hemp plant, tho fibres of the original 
abaca are termed Lamot by the Bisaya. 
Rumphius states that the Malay name is 
Pissang utan ; that it is called iu Amboyua, 
Kula abbaal, in Teniate, Fana ; and in Min- 
danao, Coffo, as also the cloth made from it. 
He distinguishes the Maudniiao kind from 
that of Amboyua. — Royle Fib. FI. 

LAR, the local name of the southern porr 
tion of the province of Sind, from Hyderabad 
to the sea, but the name seems at one time to 
have had a more extensive application. 
Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Guzerat 
under the term Larice, and Biruui and Abu* 
r Fida place Somnat and even Tana in, or on, 
the borders of the province of Lar. The 
merchant Sulaiman calls tho gulf of Cambay 
and tho seas which wash the Malabar Coast, 
tho seas of Lar, and Masudi says that at bai- 
mur, Subaru, Tana and other towns, a language 
called Lariya is spoken. The Charita enu- 
merates Lardes, or ‘ -^'intry of the Lar,’ 


LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN.* 

amount tlie. eighteen regions de^dent on 
Anhulwarra, but for some fault, Komavpal 
** chased the tribe of Lar from the countey,” 
Ibn-Sald setttes the point of position, saving 
that he bad met with ** authorities which 
placed the famous temple of Somnath in the 
country of Lar,” The remains of this ancient 
tribe are now only to be discovered in Rajpu- 
tanah in the third or mercantile caste, forming 
one of the eighty-four great families residing 
in Maroo, and following the Jain faith. — 
Elliot's History of India, Vol. i, p. 378 ; 
To(Cs Travels, p. i87. See Lar-des, Larek. 

LAR. In Maikcr.is a race named Lar who 
seem to be a portion of a considerable tribe, 
tho Lar of 1S\ Western India. They are 
returned as a hindoo people of Mniker ; they 
are named Lour in Oomraoti, and arc there 
3,485 in number. The Lar are weavers of 
cloths of silk in Berar. 

LARA, see Wheat. 

LAUANfJAS, Pout. Orange. 
LARA-SIYAII, lIiND, Pushtu. The 
Kabul cherry. 

LARAT, see ’Fimor laut. 

LAR(Tl FIR, Enq. Abies laiix. See 
Evergreens. 

LAK-CIIINI, Duk. Corruption of Dar- 
chiiii, Cassia bark. 

LARD. 

Chu-yii, CniN. Rur lei cliar1)i, Hiifi). 

Hwsv-yu, l)ukkui-ki clmrbi, „ 

01iu*i>au-yii, „ ^ 

The fat of the omentum and mesentery of 
the pig, tlie melted fat of tho domestic pig. 
Lard is employed iu the formation oT oint- 
ments, plasters, liniments, for other medicinal 
purposes, and aRo in cookery. — IVaterston ; 
Fanlkner. 

LAUDIZABAJACE2E, Lindl. An order 
of plants comprising, I s]). of Stauntoiiia. 
LARDO, It., Pout., Sp. Bacon. 
LARD-STONE, Kw’ai-hwoh-shih, Chin., 
is a magnesian iniueral, resembling steatite. 
LARDUM, Lat. Bacon. 

LAREK or Lardes, 8 miles S. S. W. of 
Ormuz, at the eutrauce of tlie Persian Gulf, 
is a small barren island, 5^ miles long and 
4 broad, about 15 miles iu circumference. 
Larek is supposed by a learned writer to be 
the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, 
which it nearly equals in size. Niebuhr 
has written its name Larej ; but Sir Ouseley 
suspects that the true orthography, if not 
Larek, would certainly be Larcg. — Kinneir's 
Geographical Memoir, p. 13. 

LARES, see India, Iliudoo. 

LARGA, Hind. Rhus cotinus. 

LARGE ASH, Eno. Fraxinus floribuuda. 
LARGE COMMON PUMPKIN, Bug, 
Cucurbita maxima, Dueh. j W* ^ A. 
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LARK. 


iiAROE FLOWERED CRYPTOSTE- 
$IA, Eng. Cryptostegla graudiRora, R. Sr, 
* URGER WOOD APPLE, Eno. JEgle 
mamelos, Corr. 

LABI. The Lari, exclusively hold Nennuk, 
but reside also at Mustang and Shaee, with 
other tribes. Kuhnk is occupied by the Ma- 
homed Shahi ; Nurmuk by the Lari Brahui ; 
Lup by the Kalui Rind ; Kishan by the Shcr- 
M»aoi. See Lar, Kelat. 

LA RICE, see Bactria, p. 284. 

LARIDJE, a family of birds, sub-family 
Sterninm. The Family Laridaj and its geiiera 
way bo thus shown ; — 


Lariihc. 

n.— Larinaj, 2 jyen., 5 sp., viz. : 1 Catarratta ; 


4 LaruB. 

SteminjB. 

Div. 1— Skimmers, 1 gen., 1 sp., viz, : 1 IJhyacliops 
albirollis. 

Div, 2 -Marsh Terns,? gon., 10 sp., 1 SylocliclMon ; 
1 Geluchelidun ; 2 Hydnn'hclidon ; I Thahisscus ; 1 
Sccnii; 3 Sterna; 1 Stornnila. 

J^ty. 3 -Oceanic Terns, 2 gen., 4 sp., 2 Onycho- 
prion ; 2 Aiious, 


LA RIM U 8, a genus of fishes of IIicFam. 
Sciajnid«, comprising, 


4 liariinna, 

2 Pogonias, 

2 Mii’iopogon, 
15 Umbriutt, 

3 JCques, 


3 Pnchyiirus, 
2.') SciiL'iiii, 

•22 Corviiia, 
17 Otolitlius, 
2 Ancylodori, 


3 Collichthy.s, 
1 1 Ncbrin, 

I 2 Louchurus. 


LAKISTAN, bounds imi t of the frontier of 
Fnrs to the south. Laiistan is tho ancient 
kingdom of Lar. Gilam and Sii as arc on the 
coast' of Liiristan. Gilam appears to be the 
Ila of Arri.'iii, but wc can scarcely suppose it 
tho Gbilaij, which Ilnmdallali Kazviui enu- 
merates among the islauds of the gulf, subject 
to the Forsiaii government. — Ousclet/s Tra- 
vels^ Vol. i, ;i. 174 ; Ncarc/ntSf p. 375. Sec. 
K(i., 1H()7. See Fars, Kirmaii. 

LAUIX DEODAUA ? 


Codrus doodara. 


Deodar, Anolo-Himw. ] Kclon, Hind. 

Its turpentine is the ivelon ku tel, Hind. 
See Cedar, Cedrus, Deodar. 

LARIX GRIFFITIIII. 

Sab, Hind. | lliinjxlayan baicli. Enu. 

Splits well, aud is tlie most durable of any 
of the genus ; but the planks are small, soft 
and Avhite. — Ilook., Vol. ii, p. 45. See Cedar, 
Deodar, Turpentine. 

LARK. A writer has written of the delight, 
expressed by one who had been many years 
in India, at seeing, upon his return to his 
native land, the sky-lark rise from the .sod at 
his feet, and mount higher, and iHill higher, 
till reduced to a mere speck in the heaven.s, or 
utterly lost to view, all the while making the 
air, ring with its music. Had be ventured 
forth into the fields of any part of Indio, he 
would have seen and beard the very same ; 
nlthough the species (Alauda nialabarica) is 


differetiti and may be somewhat inferior to the 
European sky lark in song, so fhr at least as 
regards variety in the notes j but there is 
really very little difference, so little that the 
two birds could assuredly not be distingniiihed 
by the voice alone, nor by the mode of flight. 
Examined, tho common Indian lark may be 
described as resembling the European wood- 
lark in size and shape, with the plumage ,of 
the sky-lark. In tho Himalaya on bare situa- 
tions and sheep-folds tho sober-coloured moun- 
tain lark-finch, lieucostictenemoricola, Blpth, 
is common. Like tho British “ snow-flake” 
they may be .‘^cen in compact flocks flying 
from place to place. They congregate often 
to the number of 300 or 400 on the lessor 
ranges of the llimalaya during winter, and 
ascend even to the limits of forest in summer. 
Dr. Adams observed the black-bellied iark- 
fiuch (Pyrrhulauda grisea), Gull-billed tern 
(Sterna aiiglica), in scattered numbers, flying 
wildly northwards, not settling anywhere, 
and evidently on the way to the cooler regions 
of Central Asia to rear its young. The song- 
lark (A. nrvensis) follows up the valleys to 
the limits of verdure. He saw one at Drns, 
but not subsequently. Alauda triborhyncha, 
f£odg.y of tho lower region, scarcely differs 
from fhe sky-lark of Europe. One distinction 
would appear to be, with reference to tho 
former, that it seldom mounts so high or 
remains so long on wing ; it is a summer- 
visitor only, possibly migrating to the lowland 
valleys in winter. A Ca.'ihmero boatman 
would consider his establishment incomplete 
without an Affghan lark, Melanocoiyplia 
torquala. This bird is said to frequent the 
valley ofKashmere in winter. The sweet 
notes of these songsters issuing from tho 
boafs as they pa.ss up and down the river aro 
very enchanting. In all the desert parts of 
Sind the crested calandre lark, Galoridu 
cribtatn, is plentiful. It is not unliko tho 
sky-lark, but does not “ up to heaveii^s gate 
ascend.” It is generally met with in flocks 
during the cold months. Tho most abundant 
lark on tho plains of Upper India and lable- 
laml of the peninsula, is this Chnrndol or 
Crested Lurk, Galerida cristatu or Alauda 
cristata which i.s also a European species, 
though of rare oeciirreuco in Britain ; and the 
song of this bird, also its mode of delivery of 
it in the air, are not very unliko that of the 
Sky Lark, although it does not soar to so 
lofty an altitude. Larks are often domesti- 
cated in S. £. Asia. In China it is the 
Acridothcres cristeliatus, the Shantung lark. 
It has great facility in learning sounds and 
will bark, mew, crow, cough and sneeze, 
sometimes talk, and a single bird will fetch 
£6. The Acridothcres will imitate the humoDt 
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h^B. 

voice accurately' lu China, a starling is 
often domesticated : it is lively, good-natured 
and easily tamed. They also tame the fork- 
tailed Pavus, the Loiothrix luteus of Scopoli. 
It is iu form and habit like the robin of Bri- 
tain, is pretty, olive grocu, black forked-tail, 
with wing primaries bright yellow and red. 
It turns summersaults on its perch. They 
have a short loud# song. Canaries are sold, 


t ASTOBtrS PEABSONII. 

j meat almost raw and is greatly addicted to 
the use of opium. ' Las has only two or tKree 
places for receipt of custom. Near one of 
these, Bela, are found coins, trinkets and 
funereal jars. Sunmiaui contains numerous 
of the Melimaii sect or race, and part of the 
fixed population of Bela is called Jaghdal. 
Ilormara is a sterile district with a port of 
same name subject to Las. Near JabI Malau, 


iu many shops of Japan. The grackle, Gru- is a tribe called Gujur ; at Garuki, the San- 
cula religiosa called the Mina is largely domes- I gur tribe, and at liormara iu Mekran, with 
ticttted. The partridge,^ the shrike are also ; four humlred Iiouses, is a tribe of this name, 
larirelv domesticated. Ihe Hoopoe is to he 1 The llorrnara tribe say they came originally 


largely domesticated. The Hoopoe is to he 
seen occnsionully.— ; yidaws. 

LAJIKSPUK, Kno. Delphinium ajacis. 

LAllMEN, Burm. Eurycles amboiueiisis, 
Sal. 

LA ROQUE, Author of a “ Voyage to 
Arabia the Happy, by the way of the Eastern 
Ocean and the Straits of the Red Sea,” per- 
formed by tlie French for tlic first time in a. 
I). 1708, 1709 and 1710 ; also of a Journey 
in 1711, 1712 and 1713, from Mocha to the 
Court of the king of Yemen. 

LARllAE, sec Larek, Hormuz or Ormuz, 
Kishm Island. 

LARUS BIUTNNICEPHALUS, Jerd. 
Indian hooded gull. 

LARUS FUSCUS, ‘ Lesser Black-backed 
Guir of the Atlantic, Med itoiTaueau, Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, Cape of G. Hope, N, Zealand, 
Kabul (Bitrnes\ Bay of B(‘ngul. 

Xoma ridibunda or Larus ridibnndus is 
the * Black-headed Gull’ of Ejirope, Asia, N. 
Africa ; not rare in India, but less common 
than the nearly affined X. brunneocephalus, 

' LARVA, a catei pillar. In China, the 
dried larv© ofllies,Wnh-kuh-ch’uiig, Chinese, 
are given to children ill with marasmus. 

LAS, Tib., in Tibetan buddhism, actions 
on which the destiny of human beings depend. 

LAS,HiND.of Jhilam district, inferior land. 

LAS, a section of Bcluchistau bordering 
the Arabian Sea. Its ruler is called the Jam. 
Las is separated from Lower Sind and I ho 
Indus delta by the Hala Mountains, and is 
occupied by the Lassi division of the Luniri 
or Numri tribe. They have about twelve 
divisions or clans, one of which, the Jamhut, 
furnishes their chief or Jam. They trace 
their origin to Samar, who founded Samar- 
kand, and acknowledge a consanguinity to 
the Bhatta of Jesulrair, The Lumri are an 
active, hardy, pastoral people, their wealth 
consists iu flocks of goats, with fewer buflfa- 
loes and camels. They despise agriculture : 
wild Lumri arc found grazing on the rocky 
banks of the Hab river. Their language 
varies little from that current in Sind. They 
manufacture coarse fabrics from the wool of 
their goats and camels. The Lumri eats 
l!2() 


Irern 8i>ul. Persani west of Ilormara is a 
.small port of two hundred houses. See Belu- 
chi.stan, Kelat. 

LASAJ, Hind. Artemisia elegans. * 

LASAN, Hind. 

LAS AN A, Sans. Allium sativum, Linn* 
Garlic. ljah.san-ka-tel. Garlic oil. 

LASCAR, Anui.o-Pkrs. A seaman ; a 
non-combatant in the army ; from Lashkar 
Pers. army, a public follower of the ord- 
nance or camp equipage department. 

LASH, a province adjoining that of Herat. 
To the north of Sei.<^tall and south of Furra, 
one of the governments under Herat, is the 
small district ot Lash, held by n Sadozye 
Dooranee. Lash it.-elf is a place of consid- 
erable strength in those part.s, being a fort 
on a scarped hill or rock, which resisted 
all Kamran’s endeavours to take it.— B/trues' 
Parliamentary PaperSy East India Cabul 
and Affyhnnistan, p. 134. 

LASllORI, Hind. Asparagus racemosun. 

LASllTK, Hind. A.sparagus pnnjabensis. 

LASHUNA, Bkng. Allium sativum, Litm, 

LASIARA, Hind. Cordia myxa. 

LAS IONA M A, see Cinchona. 

LASKAR, Hind. Delphinium bruuoui- 
anum. 

LASNIYAN, Hind. Cat’s eye gem. 

LASIUUUS, a genus of bats of the sub- 
family Vospertiliouae, sub-order Cheiroptera. 


Suh- order, — Cheiroptera, 
Bats. 

Fatn, — Ptcropopidso, Fru- 
givoroua Bjits. 

Oen. — Pteropus, 4 sp. 
Cynoj)teru8, *2 sp. 
MacroglosBus, 1 »p. 
FttOT.— Vampyridffi, Vam- 
pyre bats. 

Stih-Fam. — Megaderina- 
tiuro. 

1 6’cM.~Megadernia, 4 sp. 
t^ub- Frt?n.— Ilhinolophiiiffi 
5 Ilhinblophus, 1 1 
sp. 

Coelops, 1 sp. 
Rhinopoma, 1 sp. 
Nycteris, 1 sp. 
/Vim.— N octilionidse. 

LASIURUS 


Taphoztnnro. 

1 Ocu. — Taphozous, 3 sp. 
SufhFam. — Noctilioiiiaro, 
1 Ocn. — Nyctinoims, 1 sp. 
Fa in. — Ve.spertilionid 89 . 
•Suh-Fam. — Scotophilinss. 
3 6Vn.— Scotophilua, 6 Ip. 
Noctiilinia, 1 sp. 
Nycticejus, 8 sp. 
Siih’Fam. — Vespertiuo- 


8 Oen. — Losiurus, 1 sp, 
Muriiia, 2 sp. 
Kerivoula, 4 sp. 
Vesportilio, 5 sp. 
Myotis, 5ip. 
PlecotuB, 2^. 
Bftrbastellui, 3 sp. 
Nyctopilui, 1 sp. 

PEAESONU, Horsfitld. 
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' USSA. ■ • lit 

Lengtbabontd^iu^ofwhichthetailmeiuiui'csi one is generally stationed at DijaroW and 
IJ in. ; having ita exti'eme tip exsert^d. another at Tingri near tlio Nopal frontjot* of 
Head jin. ; ears (posteriorly) ^ in.; and Thibet, Below these are three TingJ[>utt* non- 
about 1^ it), from tip to tip. Expanse about commissioned officers— also Chinese. There 
J3 in. ; foi-e-arm IJ in. ; tnrse | in. ; head are no other Chinese military officers iu tti- 
broad and short; the ears broad, sub-ovate, bet. The usual number of Chinese troops, all 
widely separated apart, and the tragus small, Mantchoo Tartars, in Thibet, does not exceed 
naiTow and elongated. Teeth very robust ; 4,000 men. Stationed at Lassa 2,000, Digar- 
the grindei’s antei-o-posteriorly compressed, clii 1,000, Giangtecbi 500, Tingri 500. The 
with the enrnnssiers contiguous to the canine Chinese functionaries in Thibet are Political 
above and below, and the canines less elongat- and Military officers only. All the Civil ap- 
ed than in the Nycticeji : there are four pointmeiita are held by Thibetans. The local 
iiicisrt*s above, of which the outer or lateral temporal Government of Thibet is headed by 
are much smaller than the others. Fur soft the Grand Lama, who is entirely guided in all 
and extremely dense, of a uniform rufous- Political and Militaiy affairs. — Prinsep'sTibet, 
bv(iwn above and dingy greyish below, with Tartary and Mongolia^ p. 89. Sec Lahsa. 
conspicuous hoary tips a little curlhig ; more LASSAR, Hind. Juuipcrus communis, 

especially upon the head, shoulders and breast. LASSEN, Cnu. A learned German philo- 

Tho membranes are dusky and the alar is logi.st, author of Indischo Alterthum Skunde, 
attached to tlio base of the outer hiiul-top. ludiau Antiquities, 4 vols. 1847 to 1861. 

The lateral membranes near the body, and the LASSEU, Hind. Astramia, sp, 
whole intcr-femoral, are sornewliat plentifully LASSI, Hind. Sour milk, 
covered with brownish-rufous fur, more scant LASSI, seo ICclat. 
oil the inter-femoral, and very douse at the LASTHKN I A, a genus of flowering plants, 

ba.se of the tail above. — JHijUl SecMammuK natives of Califoniia. Flowers yellow, and 
JiASOR, Ri's. Sinai tc. adapted for borders. 

LASORA, Hind., Sans. Cordia myxa, LASTRA, It. Slate, 

Linn.y also Cordia oliliqna. LASTRE, Si'. Lastro, Port. Ballast 

LASUR BEXl.INSKAJA, Ru.s. Pros- L’ASTROLABE, a French ship of dis- 
sian bine. covery. . , 

LASUE, al.-o Lasrlan, and Lasriii, Hind. LASTUK, Hind. Ephedra alata. 

Albizzin odoratisbima. LASUN, Hind., or Lahsiiu, Lasuna, Saks. 

LAISSA. lt.s hoii.'^c.s are large, and aro fresh Garlic, 
white-washed and painted every year, so as LASUNDA, Sans. Dolichoa catinny, 
to present a gay appearance. In the city of LASURA, Hind. Cordia myxa. Its fruit 
Lassa, and over (he whole of Tliihet, “ Gcawii is the Sebesten of old writers, a sweetish ami 
Ucmboochi” or the “ Grand Lama” is nomi- highly mucilaginous fruit. Its fibre Is not 
nnlly tlie supremo authority, in temporal and much used. Ln.sura is also the name of Cor- 
spiritual affairs. Hi.s residence is in Patula dia latifolia, A tree of moderate size, the 
Goompa which is on the north side of Lassa. length of trunk to first branch being 10 feet, 
M. Hue says, that “Las.sa” in the Thibetan and girth 3 or 4 feet. Its wood is white ami 
language means, “ Laud of spirits.” The soft, of little use except for fuel. Leaves 
Mougoiiaiis oil the same authority cull this used as fodder for cattle, and us plates or 
city “ Mouche-dhot,” i. c., Eternal sanctuary, trenchers. Fruit edible and in great request, 
Cheboo Lama gives the following interpreta- only planted. — Balfour, p. 87 ; PoweWs 
tion, “L’ha” means God, “8u” abode or Iland-hooh, Fo/. i, pp. 511, 541. 
ie.sting-place, hence it is the city of God, or LASXIKI, Hind. A small variety of lasura. 

the Eternal city. There are two Resident LASWAREE, a battle won here by Lord 

Envoys from China called Ampas” stationed Lake on the 1 st November 1 803. Sec Battles, 
at Lassa ; subordinate to them are two great LAT, Sans. An obelisk, a pillar, a stafiP^ 
officers— Chinese, designated Dnloo-hc : their a column, a monolith. The Lat pillars of 
rank and occupation are those of general north-western India, have been made known 
officers. Next to these are two Phopun who to the savans of tlio world from their having 
act as paymasters of the troops, and perform engraved on them ancient characters, now 
the duties of our Adjutant and Quarter Mas- known ns the Lat character, first dcc^^hered 
ter Generals. They arc also Chinese. One of by Mr. Prinsop. It was a remark of Colonel 
the Daloo-he, and one of the Phopun are Tod, Met us master the cliaractera on the 
generally stationed at Digarchi. These officers columns of Indrapreshta, Prayag and Mewar, 
constitute the general staff of the army in ontherocksof JuDagurh,atBijoliBnd onthe 
Thibet. Next in rank are three Chonghar. Aravalli : and in the Jain temples scattered 
They are Chinese, and military commanders ; over India, and then we shall be able to 
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LAT. 


arrife at just and satisfactory conclusions in 
regard to Indian history. It was observed by 
, Mr. James Prinsep that the language of the 
Lot inscriptions differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is, as it were, intermediate 
between the Sanscrit and the Pali. The 
nouns and particles in general follow the Pali 
structure. The verbs are more frequently 
nearer to the Sanscrit forms ; but in neither, 
any more than in grammatical Pali, is there 
any great dissimilarity from Sanscrit. That 
on the Bhilsa monument is in tlic Gupta class I 
of inscriptions : numerals were first supposed to I 
bo discovered by Mr. James Prinsep, on the | 
Bhilsa monument. In the buddliist pillar | 
inscriptions, the dates Avcrc uniformly ex- 1 
pressed at full length. 

The Lat monolith at Allahabad is a ! 


monolith containing a Gupta inscription, 
sculptured on its surface. Tlu^ more ancient 
writing on this stone, and for whoso oxhihition 
wo may conclude the pillar to have hccu 
expressly fashioned, consists of a counterpart 
of the edicts of Asoka, which :n)poar severally 
jon the Lat at Delhi, the rocks of Girnar on 
‘the western coast, and Dhnnli in Cuttack, in 
addition to the transcript in the Semitic 
character on the rock at Knpurdigiri. The 
inscription contains 20 verses, which give a 
survey of the political divisions of India, at 
tho time, contain the names and titles of very 
many of tho reigning families, and, extending 
beyond the boundaries of India, tlio regions 
of tho great king of Persia and the hordes of 
the Huns and Scythians. The lihiiari Lat 
is a pillar in the Ghnzipur district, bearing the 
same royal names and geneahigy as No. 2, on 
that of Allahabad. The Delhi Lat, or Golden 
Lat at Delhi is so called from tho gilt kalasa 
“pinnacle or ball,” placed on its summit by 
Feroz Shah. Its original site was near Khiz- 
rabad, immediately west of the Jummi at the 
foot of tho SewaJik mountains whence the 
column was removed to Delhi by Feroz Shah 
(A. u. 752 to 790.) This monolith, like the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad, was in the first 
instance exclusively devoted to the exhibition 
of a counterpart text of the edicts of Asoka, 
but succeeding generations have taken advan- 
tage of tho ready prepared monument, to sup- 
plement a record of their owu prowess. Of 
the two stone pillars at Delhi, one was moved 
down from near Khizrabad, at the foot of tho 
Himalaya, — tho other was taken from Mirat. 

Dhauli in Inscriptions in the Lat. 

character were discovered hero by Lt. Kittoe. 

The character used in tho inscriptions 
in the Lut character, ara those of Alla- 
habad and intermediate between those two ; 
also 0 character at Balibhi, and the paralle- 
logmm headed character of Seoni. 




Iron pillar at DcMi.— In the of 
the mosque# says Colonel Yule, there is to 
be seen an enormous pillar, made of some 
unknown metfil. One of the learned hiodoos 
told him that it was entitled haft-just, or “ the 
seven metals,” from being composed of an 
amalgam of so many. It is thirty cubits in 
length by eight cubits to compass it. The 
real height of the pillar above ground is 
twenty-two feet, and its greatest diameter a 
little more than sixteen inches. The pillar was 
considered by James Prinsep to date from the 
tliird or foui th century. The shaft has been 
recently ascertained to descend at least twenty- 
six feet into tho earth, and probably several 
feet more as with that ilcpth excavated, the 
pillar did not become loose. Tho inscriptfbn 
on the Iron pillar at Delhi, has no date, but 
is scarcely earlier than a. d. 800, tho charac- 
ter looking more modern tlianKanouj Nagari. 
In the cliarac5ter used in inscription, many 
letters agree with tin* Kanonj Nagari, but the 
general aspect is more modern. It mentions 
Vaishnava, hut no invocation or names of gods. 
It mentions alM) princes Dhava, an usurper, at 
Ilastinapur. The inscri))tion is puncheii upon 
an iron pillar, and the only thing remarkable 
in it is tho mention of iho Baclrians, called 
Vallekha, being still in Sindh. From the com- 
pound letters used, the inscription must bo 
long after the fifth century. Britain has 
become heir to the monuments of indruprestha 
raised by the deseendanis of Buddha and Jfclla ; 
to the Khcel or iron pillar of tho Paudus 
whose pedestal is fixed in hell ; to the 
columns reared to victory, inscribed with 
other characters. 

Feroz Shah’s pillar, staff or Lat was^ brought 
to its present site in Delhi, from near lluiisi, 
Fattahahad and Sirsooti. This is the most re- 
markable of all the objects in the Kotiln, as 
well as the monument of higlicst antiquity in 
all Delhi. Till modern European scholars read 
and expounded its inscriptions, much crronc- 
ons opinion had prevailed about this pillar. It 
was ‘ the club of Bheem Sena’ of the hindoop, 

* the walking stick of the old emperor Feroz,’ of 
tho mnhammcdnns and * the pillar of Alex- 
ander tlio Great, in memory of his victory 
over Porus, with Greek inscriptions’ of Tom 
Coryate, and tho other early English travellers 
until, after tho lapse of centuries it once more 
became appreciable to tho last generation as 
one of tho edict columns of Asoca. The 
pillar that is now just outside the Delhi gate 
of the city was originally ‘on tho bank of the 
Jumna in the district of Salora, not far from 
Khizerabad, which is at the foot of the moun- 
tains, 90 koss from Delhi.’ The original site 
of tho pillar is supposed by Cunningham to 
have been somewhere near the ancient capital 
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Of Shruffhna, (HemrilM hy. Hwen XlisaDg ‘ ns of tlie sur&ce of tbe sto^o. joscyi^oo 

iMWsessini? a largovihar, au<l a gituidstupftof ends with a short senteoee^ iht^hiWl 
Asoca’s time containing relics of buddha.* Asoca directs tho setting up Aw monoUt^ 
The pillar instated to have been ‘ conveyed by in different parts of India as follows : 
land on a truck to Khizerabad, frora whence this religious edict be engraved on stone ^IW 
it was floated down to Feroznl)ad, or now (Sila thamba) and stono tablets (Silaphalakah 
Delhi.* This removal took place about the that it may endure ‘for ever.” Tho record 
year 1356 by the orders of Feroz Shah, to consists of four distinct inscriptions on tlie 
confound tho hiiidoos who had boasted of its* four sides of tho column facing tho cardinal 
immovable fixity in the earth. Underneath \ points, and of one long inscription iromedi* 
riie pillar had been found a largo square stone, I ately below, wliieh goes completely round 
which also was tiwisported and placed in the i the pillar. Tho last ten linos of iho eastern 
same position as before, when llio pillar was 1 face as well as tbe whole of the continuous 
putupinthecourtyardof I ho palace of Feim.j inscription round the shaft, are peculiar ^ 
In the face of this circumstantial account, j the Delhi pillar. Tho second inscription is 
which a contemporary writer lias left of the | that which records the victories of tlio Cholian 
i-enfoval of the pillar, it can by no means he I prince, Visahi Dova, whoso power oxleiidejl 
taken for the same that the bard Clinml speaks j “ from llimadri to V'yutlia.” This record of 
of * as telling the fame of tho Cliohan,* This ^ the fame of tho Cholnin consists of two sopa- 
must have been some other column that stood [ rate pjulions, the sliortor one being placed 
at Negumbod'j, and Las diFappeared from | iinmodintcly nhovo Asoen’s edicts, and tho 
causes not known now to anybody. The head 1 longer one immediately below tlicm. But, as 
of it is bare now, there is no ‘ ornamenlafion of [ both are dated in the same year, viz., 6. 1220, 
black and white stouc-work surrounded by a or a, i». 1 163, and refer to the same prince, 
gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it received tlicy may be considered as forming only ono 
its name of Minar Znriii or golden pillar, inscription. 

This gilt pinnacle was still in its place in a. Beesildoo (Visaladeva) is tho name which 
D. 1611, when William Finch entcreil Delhi, heads tho inscription on the celebrated column 
as he dc.scril)es tlio ston’c pillar of Bimsa, erected in tho centre of Feroz Shah’s palace 
which, after passing through three several at Delhi. This column is alluded to by Chund, 
stories, rises 24 feet above them all, having as “ telling the fame of tho Chohan,” and he 
on tho top a globe surmounted by a descent.’ says was placed at Nigumbode, a place of 
Tho pillar is a single shaft of ‘ pule pinkish pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few miles below 
sandstone,’ being of the usual height of all Delhi, whence it must have been removed to 
Asoca’s pillars, 42 feet 7 inches, ‘of which its pre.«ent singular position. Feroz Shah, 
the upper portion, 35 foot in length, 1ms Uukn-iid-din, king of Delhi in 1235, was 
received u very high polish, while the remain- grand-l’athcr of sultan Mahmud, whom Timur 
der is left quite rough.’ It seems that all tho conquered. It was this king (a. ii. 752 to 
pillars of that monarch wore made to his 790) who removed tho Lat or pillar, according 
particular order of a certain specified length, to another account from near Khizrabad im- 
The weight is rather more than 27 tons. Tho mediately west of tho Jumna at the foot of 
numerous pillars of Asoca, all of ono size, but the Siwalik hilKs to Delhi, and erected it in 
of a variety of stones, arising from the res- the centre of liis palace. The pillar is now 
pective rocks from which they were quarried, known as ono of the Delhi Lat, as the golden 
exhibit an unequal workmanship wliich may Jmt, so called from tho gilt kalasa “ pinnacle 
help to throw some light on tho state of or ball” which Feroz Shah placed on its sum- 
sculptural art amongst the ancient hiudoos in mit. Tlie other stone pillar at Delhi was 
different parts of India. There are two priu- brought from Mirat. 
cipal inscriptions on Feroz Shah’s pillar, Scnat'cs . — One of Asoca s edict columns is 

besides several minor records of pilgrims and erected at Benares. It is beautiful, one of stone, 
travellers from the first centuries of tho with many carvings and inscriptions. All 
Christian era down to the present time. Tho Asoca’s columns appear to bo of the same 
oldest inscriptions for which the pillar was height, 42 feet and seven inches, inclusive of 
originally erected, comprise the well-known tho part underground. The one at Benares 
edicts of Asoca, which were promulgated in and the other at Allahabad measure exactly 
the middle of the third century b.c. in the tho same altitude. The columns were erected 
ancient Pali. The alphabetical characters only in large, populous and opulent cities, 
which are of the oldest form that has yet been Though tho capital of the Lunar princes had 

found in India, are most clearly andbeauti- been removed toHa8tiDapur,and though Menu 
fully cut, and there are only a few letters or tbeMahabarat makes no allusion to the name 
of the whole record lost by the peeling off of Allahabad, still its importance in the third 
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century before Chnst is established beyond a 
doubt by this column of Asoca. Up to this 
day, male and female hindoo pilj'rims return- 
ing from the north-west, speak of this column 
ns the remarkable Gada of Bheema, though it 
is now a quarter of a century since its mean- 
ing has been explained to the world by the 
man, to whose memory has been erected the 
ghaut from which the Governors-Geiieral 
quit the shores of India. — Prin, Ind, Ant^ 
Volt, ii, iii, vii, pp, 14, 31, 44, 67, 71, 235, ! 
324, 494, 629 ; Elliots Travels of Hind,, 
VoL ii, pp. 231-234 ; Yule, Cathay, Vol. ii, 
p. 435 ; TocTs Rajasthan, Vol. ii, p, 452 ; 
Tr. of Hind., Vol. i, pp. 275, 319. 

LA'J’ of Hhairava, see Jogi or Yogi. 

LAT and Manat, mentioned in the Koran, 
tradition says, are the namea of the idols of 
Bamian. Lat, Ozzah and Minat, were demi- 
gods of tho Koreah tribe in the time of Ma- 
homed. — Mohun LaVs Travels, p. 90 ; Pa/- 
grave. 

LATA or Larike, the ancient names of the 
country about the mouth of the Nerbuddali 
on the Gulf of Cambay. 

LAT^EKA, Sans. Allium cepn, Linn. 

LATCIIA, Tkl. Latcliam, Tam. A lac, 

1 , 00 , 000 . 

L A.TC HM I JN-T E E RT,Coorg proper gi ves 
birth to the Cavery and two principal streams 
tributaries to it, the Soornawutty on the 
north and Latchmunteert on the soutli. 

LATERITE ROt ^K, a clay iron ore, .seems 
peculiar to India. It covers the western const 
almost continuously, and for the most part 
up to tho very foot of the ghauts, near from 
Bombay to Ceylon. It is found in detached 
beds along thoCororiinudel coast, near ArRdrn.s 
and Nclloro, Rajahmundry and Sumnlcottali, 
extending into Cuttack. It caps tho loftiest 
summits of tho eastern and western ghauts, 
and some of the isolated peaks iu the tablc-laml 
in the interior. A small patch of it is t(» he seen 
in Berar on the left hank of a river cloven 
miles N, of Oomravati, on the road to Ellich- 
pore, and ii covers all the country around 
Beder. It occurs in tho southern Mahratta 
country, Mysore, Salem, Coimbatore, South 
Arcot, the Carnatic and Tnnjore : it is found 
in Malwa, and in many parts of Bengal and 
Ceylon. It fringes tho shoves of Burmah, 
Malacca and Siam, and appears on tho coast 
of Singapore and Sumatra. It is found iu 
boulders and rolled masses all along the Ma- 
labar coast from Bombay north to Gogo in the 
Gulf of Cambay, beyond the region of the 
formation itself. Pieces of it have been met 
with three hundred feet under the surface, in 
the blue clay beds at Calcutta, as also in 
similar beds of lesser thickness in Bombay, 
and close by Cambay and Kurraehee : so that 


I the formation at one time was probably much 
I more extensive tlian at present. Its colour 
j is of a red irony or brick-dust hue, sometimes 
j deepened into dark -red. It is marked with 
I whitish stains, and is occasionally cellular or 
I perforated with tubiform holes. It rarely if ever 
I contains either crystals or organic remains, is 
never stratified or columnar, and generally 
spreads out in vast sheets over the surface of 
the plutonic or volcanic rocks. When the 
upper surface i.s cleared away, the rock below 
is found soft and easily cut into blocks of any 
form. It quickly hardens and darkens in hue 
by exposure to the air, and is not at all liable 
to decomposition or injury from tlie weather. 
The Arcade Inquisition at Goa is built of,, it, 
also St. Mary’s Church, Madras, and the 
old fortress of Malacca. 

It is soft and can bo cut witli n spade when 
first exposed, but hardens by the air and is 
tlien used for road-metal and in building. 
Laterite is called by the natives, from its 
worm-eaten appearance, Kire kn putthur, 
or Sili ka putthur. The Tamuls call it Chovi 
kullooj'vettic and culloo ; and on the Malabar 
const it is termed Stika culloo. There arc 
two .strong ol)jections to supposing lalerites to 
he the decompo.sed rock over which they lie ; 
first, bccau.so were such the case, we ought to 
observe at tho foot of a laterite hill a gradual 
blending of the laterite into tho secondary 
greenstone, but such has never presented 
itself. — Carter's Geological Papers on IVest^ 
ern India, p. 77 ; Cole 07i laterite in Madras 
Journal Lit. and Soc . ; Ncwbold's Asiatic 
Society's Transactions. 

BATES IIEPTADACTYLUS, Lacepede. 

Perea maxima, Sannrmt. ("oius vneti. //aw?, 

lloloecntrc licptadactyle, Lutes 6'/??’. f(> Pa/., 

Lncepciic. Jiirhnrfisnn A' BJakir. 

Paiidoo mcnoo, BumU. Ikan Siyakup, Malay. 

This fish inhabits the sea ami estuaries of 
Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore and 
Madnis. It yields isinglass, of which however 
in the Straits of ^^alacca, but little is collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity 
of the iish ajid partly owing to the thinness of 
the air-vessel. TJiat of a fish when dried, 
weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 
tliis kind sells at the ^te of 25 tp 30 dollars 
per poenl. 

LATESWARA BAJ, see Inscriptions. 

LATH. 

Du Latten ; Lattes, Fr. I Correnti, It. 

batten, GiB. j Slegii, Rus. 

LATHAM ISLE, on the east coast of 
Africa, in lat. 6* 54' S., and long. 39* 59' E., 
is a low sandy isle. 

LATHE. Native carpenters use a lathe, 
consisting of ;two rough upright supports 
mortared into two bars, one of which is 
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wliite the othcB* may be adjusted by slidiug 
along two slips of wood or bamboo to which 
it is then fixed by moveable wedges, a boy 
having iu his two hands the ends of a cord 
passed 1*011 nd the work to be turned causes 
it to revolve as in tlio pole lathe : when the 
work cannot be so fitted the lathe used by 
brass-smiths is liad recourse to : in this a kind 
of rough wooden mandrel, with a broad face 
.smeared with lac for fixing objects to be 
wrought, works between a buck centre as in 
the carpenter’s lathe and a collar shaped, the 
collar being formed of a plank sawn down the 
middle and embracing the mandrel which is 
turned to fit. — Rohde MSS. 

LATIIIA alvo Kharsan, Hind. Crola- 
lurift biirhin, Hath. ; Bnch.^ also Far.setia 
edgeworihii. 

LATHYRUS. This genus is formed for 
tlic most part of veiy handsome plajifs when 
ill flower, but require sticks or trellis-work 
to support them. 

LATHYIUJS APllACA, of Europe, the 
Chuua, or Burn chuun, Bkno. liipo seed 
narcotic ; L. ciccra, t^{>pain), seeds poisonous ; 
L. sativiis, tlie Klicsnive, Teera, Bkn(}. The 
expressed oil of the seeds is a powerful and 
dangerous calliarlic.— 0’ Shaughncssy^p.Ml . 

LATTIYIULS ODORATUS, Sweet Pea. 
The seed should be sown after the rains, at the 
commencement of tho cold season, iu pots. 
It is very seldom that they hlo.ssom. — Riddell. 

LaTHYRUS SATIVUS, Linn, 


Tcoia, 

liENO. 1 

KiH.ari, 

Hind. 

(lilbaii, 

Kuyim’. 1 

M attar, 


Vetch, 

K.ng. 

Chural, 

Ladak. 

rhickling vetch, 

„ 

Karas, 

Lang, 

(D'Z. 

Kan], 

99 

Khesfiari, 

Ill.M). 

Ala.sang, 

?KRS. 

Kasuur, 

fl 

jMatnr, 

Sind. 


Cultivated in mnuy parts of India, but being 
too rich in nitrogenous matter requires to be 
largely diluted, and it is not considered a very 
wholesome food either for man or beast. It is 
common in the higher provinces of Indio, and 
is cultivated in the southern parts of the 
Peninsula. It is often cultivated in tho plains 
of the Paujab as a cold-weather field crop for 
its pulse, and is grown to 1 2,000 feet iu Tibet. 
The grain is gray coloured with minute specks 
of black, also a thin line of black passes all 
round the ^eed as if to separate it into two 
halves. It is used as a pulse, being made 
into d^l, but is hard and indigestible. Its 
composition in 100, is 

Moisture lO'lol ^atty br oily matter.... o-Js 

Nitroi^enoua matter.... 3i‘fi0 Mineral cuuatitueuta ash 3i9 
SUrchy matter. S4’26i 

Dr. Thomson is inclined to attribute to its 
use a disease which ho observed at Saspolft. 
At least thirty people in that village, of all ages 
from a full-grown man to an infant, and of 
both sexes indifiercntly, had been attacked 

m ] 


urr. 

with paralysia within the previous two years. 
The palsy was confined to the lower extremi- 
ties, and dilFei'ed much iu degi*ee. The suf- 
ferers were in other respects the most healthy 
and good-looking portion of the inhabitants,— 
Ainslie, p. 240 ; Dr. J. L. Sfewart, M, D , ; 
Dr, Thomson's Travels in Western Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. 391. 

LATIN C HURCH, see Matli. 

LATT-PriTA, Tici.. Camel. 

LATICM, see Ilindoo. 

LATKAN, Bk.n<}., Hind. Bixa orellaua. 

LATON iilso Azofur, Si*. Brass. 

LATOOU, 11 reddish coloured wood, but 
light and Aveiik. Plentiful in the Snnthal 
jungles from Haneebahal to Ilusdihn. Light 
articles of furniture are manufuctured from 
this worn! by the natives, but it is too weak 
to be used l)y them for building purposes.— 
Cal. Engmrers' Journal, July 1860. 

LATilABDELLA, sec llirmlo. 

KATTA, also Banda, also Stagnata, It. 
Tin. 

LATTE, It. Milk. 

LAU, or Lao or Luos. About six hundred 
years ago, about the 14th century of the Chris- 
tian eia, the Lau were a powerful and con- 
quering people in the upper portion of the 
basin of the Irawudi, where their capital was 
at Mo-gaung (Munng-gaung or Mung Khong) 
and whence, in A. d. 1224, they sent an expe- 
dition which subjugated Asam and established 
Ahom rule. TJieir native country was a por- 
tion of the basins of the Mekong and the 
Menam, including Yunnan. About the same 
time, they took possession of a higher portion 
of the upper basin of the Mili, where their 
chief seat was at i\hamti, whence the name 
by which this branch is still known. At 
present, the Lau, under the names of Shan' 
and Kharati, are found iu Upper Asam, abd 
scattered over a large portion of the northern 
lialf of the basin of the Irawadi, near to the 
confluence of the Khyen-dwen with the prin- 
cipal stream. Sporadic villages are even 
found in Arakan ; on tlie eastern side. Tho 
Lau, on the borders of Ciiiiia, difier little 
from the Chinese of Yuiinnu, and their stock 
was probably the same. Where they are 
iu contact with tho old races, they have 
considerably altered. In tho valley of the 
Menam, their height is about l| inches 
less than the average Cliiuese, but as the 
average stature of tiio French is tJie same (5 
feet 3 inches) the Siamese may still be con- 
sidered as of tho middle size. 

The Lau or Shan race speak a language 
which was primarily east Ilimalaic, like Mon, 
Kambojan, Anam and Pa-long. Like them, 
it was carried at some remote period, into the 
Brahmaputra Gangetic province, and received 
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some Dmvidian roots. Subsequently H shared 
in the great eastern movement of the Hima- 
laic dialects from the basin of the Ganges into 
that of the Irawadi, where it was intimately 
connected with some of the intrusive west 
Ilimaluic or Tibeto-Burman dialects. It was 
then pressed further into the east, into the 
basin of the upper Mekliong and Tong^King, 
and became the language of Yunnan. Dur- 
ing the llan dynasty, Chinese colonies began 
to occupy the valleys of Yunnau, Jiud from 
that time Lau was exposed to the influence of 
Chinese and began to receive the modified 
form it possessed when the pressure of that 
great race on tho older tribes of Yunnan 
caused tho Lau to swarm to the westward and 
southward. When they re-enlercd the basin 
of the Irawadi, they had acquired from their 
partially Chinese eivilizatiou, a supciiority 
over the Tiboto-Rurrnan tribes of iiortheni 
Ultra-India, which made the Lau clans pri*- 
dominant along the central belt of Ultra- 
India from tho Ilimahiya to tho mouth of the 
Moiinni. Sec Laos, India. 

LAUCA, Hind. Lagennria vulgaris. 
LAUDAKIA MELANUKA? BktKn. s. 
A well-marked second species of Dr. Gray’s 
genus Laudakitt foumled on tho Agania tuber- 
culata of Ilardwicke’s lU, Ind. Zool.y if not, 
rather a new genus affined to Laiulakia (in 
which case this may hoar the name IMocrotlcr- 
ma, Blyth), Head and body flat, or depressed : 
the tail more tliaii twice tho length of the 
head, and body slender, except towards its 
base, where depressed and broad. Longest 
fore-too reaching to the vent : longest liind- 
too to the eye. Tympana large and round, 
their circumference partly concealed by sur- 
rounding tuherculatcd plaits or folds. A 
glandulous pit above the slioiilder, black 
within ; aud thence a small plait is continued 
back over tho shoulder to the flank, where 
followed by another and smaller one ; there 
is also a lateral fold or plait from fore to hind- 
limb, margining the abdominal surface. Two 
trausvereal folds on tho throat ; tho anterior 
of which is a double or cross-fold : continued | 
upwards iuto a complication of sundry folds 
or plaits on the sides of the nock, and there 
arc others above the axilla. A slight appear- 
ance of crest on tho nape only. Head covered 
with smooth round or hexagonal scales, in 
general convex, flat upon tlio orbits, and 
obtusely keeled transversely upon the sinciput. 
Scales of tho back imbricated, keeled, largest 
along tho middle, and gradually smaller to the 
sides, where minute : those upon tho tumid 
base of the tail very large, with prominent 
keels terminating each in a raised point ; save 
on the uuder-surfaco, where they are pointed 
but not keeled : tho long slender portion of 


the tail is clad with similar bui small scales ; 
those on the upper and posterior surface of 
tho limbs are keeled, with acute points, like 
those of the tail : and those of the lower parts 
are small, hexagonal, and smooth. On the 
abdominal region is a patch of rather larger 
and glandulous scales, much Jess developed 
than in L. tuberculata, and placed much lower 
down (nearer the hind-limbs) than in Hard- 
wicke’s published figure of that species : 
another and prse-anal patch of the same, not 
very distinct ; but the vent is bordered by a 
ridge of minute scales anteriorly and poste- 
riorly, with a crescent-like patch of the same, 
beyond which is a remarkable depression like 
a false vent. On the folds about the tympana, 
sides of the ucck, and axillm, also on some 
transverse folds upon the base of the hiud- 
liiiibs posteriorly, and one above tho base of 
the hind- limbs on its dorsal aspeet, are some 
rather larger and tubercular scales : but not 
any of these arc interspersed over the body, 
as in L. tuberculata. Colour (in spirit) olive- 
grey ^ probably olive-green and changeable 
when alive ; tlio head and body s[>e«kle(l over 
with dark scales, and also with sumo scales 
paler than the rest, the long slender portion 
of the tail-dusky black, ainl the lower parts 
pale or biitFy-whitc, ap[)arently suffused with 
crimson wlaai alive ; the throat and below the 
shoulders beautifully niaihled with greyish- 
black, probably blue in tho living animal. 
Entire length of specimen 11 in.; of which, 
tail 7J in.; and hincl-lirnbs in. Habitat 
uucerlaiii ; but believed to be Kashmii*. 

LAUDANUM, Tincture of opium. 

LAUDAR, lIiNh. Symplocos (:rata*goidos. 

LAU(L— Eugenia caryoj)hyllata. 

liAUGlIMAN, see Ku^h or Cush. 

LAUKA, or Lauki, Cucurbila 

lagenaria ; Lageiiaria vulgaris. 

LAU LAN, a tribe, in lat. 21* oO' N. cast of 
the Mekliong river. 

LAUNA, Anoiia reticulata. 

LAUN-DON, Chin, (ialaugal. 

L.\UNG, Hind. Cloves. 

LA UR, Hind. Acer cultratum, also Acer 
sterculinceum. 

LAURA BRUSH, Anglo-Hind. Echinops 
nivea. 

L AURACEiE, Limil. The Ci nnamou tribe 
of plants, comprising 17 gen., 86 sp., viz : — 

2 Polyadcnia, I Cylieodaphuc, 4 MachUus, 

(> Daplinidium, i ActinodaphnOi 8 Oeotea, 

1 Benzoin, 1 Eiidiandra, 3 Alseodaphne, 

1 Dodecadenia, 2 Cryntocarya, 2 Camphora, 

6 LitHira, 2 Beiisclmiicdio, 30 Clnnamomiun. 

25 Tetranthera, 1 Cccidodaphue, 

LAUREL, a term applied to various plants: 
Laurus nobilis, Linn., the Sweet Bay of Italy 
is the laurel of poets ; Cerasus laurocerasus is 
tbo common laurel of English shrubberiets 
and the Portuguese laurel, is C. lusitanea. 
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LAURtJS CASSIA. 


LAUREL-LEAVED PASSION FLOW- 1 cut into billets nnd boiled in wnteiv in irou 
ER, sjn. of Passidoi'a laurifolia. | pots covered with earthen wnre heads filled 

LAUREL OIL, Oil of Laurus nobilis. with straw ; the camphor volatilizes and con- 
LAURlNEiE, see Cinnamou, Ciunamo* cretes on the straw. This process is follow- 
mum ioers. cd iu Japan, Sumatra, Borneo and Malacca* 

LAURISTENE, is Viburnum tinus. Camphor is a principle found in many plants, 

LAUROT ISLANDS, see Pulo laut. but only in two iu any great abundance. 

LAURUS, a genus of plants, belonging to Camphor, like several substances the produce 
the natural order Lauraceae, of which the fol- of countries to the southward or eastward of 


lowing species now mostly referred to the genus 
Ciuuamomum, occur in the South-east of Asia: 

biloeularls, lanoeolariii, obtuaifoUa, 

easgia, luultiflora, porr«cta, 

cinnamomum, itUida, recurrata, 

culitlawao, nobilis, villosa. 

dulcis, 

Some of the plants furnish useful pioducts 
as^lie cinnamon tree of Ceylon “ Laurus cin- 
naraomum,” the L. culitlawan of Amboylia ; 
the L. malabathrum of several parts of India, 
and L. uitida of Pegu and Tenasserim, A 
species of laurus, producing a hard wood used 
iu carpentry, is seen in Tavoy, where it is 
called kyaizai. A solitary post of a species 
of laurus is often found in Tavoy houses. 
There was one in Mr. Mason’s which the 
white ants selected in preference to all others ; 
and so long as left undisturbed, they never 
wandered from home. It may bean advan- 
tage to have one post in a house of this timber, 
but one is quite sufficient. The Kullowah, is 
a species of Laurus, an inferior sort of cam- 
phor wood. Bark fragrant. 

The following are Burmese names for un- 
definetl species of Laurus 

Karwflp, Burm. Khcornna, BURM. 

Kyai zai, Ka thoe wre, „ 

Kyai zai khy®, „ Ka thee nau, „ 

H man then, ,, Sa ban kc, „ 

TTngtung, ,, Henkanway, ,, 

Thuy goo, „ Kullowah, „ 

— Malconis South-Eastern ^sia^ VoL i, p, 
J91 ; Mason ; Roxh.\ Voigt. 

LAURUS CAMPHORA, Linn, 

Cainphora officinanun, Nets. 


Kafur, Ar., Hind. Ghangar, Hind. 

Payok, Burm. Kayu kapur, Jap. 

Camphor tree, Eng. liafua, Malay. 

Musnk kafur, Hind. Karpuram, Tam. 


A native of Japan, Formosa and of China, 
principally near Chin-Chew iu the province 
of Fo-kien, Kiang-si, Hupeh, and other Chinese 
provinces. It yields one of the camphors of 
commerce. Tho wood of this tree is made 
into boxes, which are valuable as a pre- 
servative against insects. The curious 
gnarled and angular branches for which 
this tree is remarkable, attract notice. The 
tree does not blossom until it has attain- 
ed a considerable size, the fruit is a purple 
berry the size of a pea, composed of a soft 
pulpy substance having the flavour of cloves 
and camphor. To this tree it is that the 
camphor of European commerce is chiefly 
due. To obtain the camphor, the wood is 


India, was unknown to the ancients. It was 
known to the Arabs, and called by them 
Kap’hur. Camphor is ditfusod through all 
parts of the plant, and can be separated from 
tho root, trunk and branches, which when 
cut into chips, or split into billets, or boiled iu 
water in an iron pot, covered with earthen- 
ware heads filled with straw, on which fhe 
camphor concretes, sublimed to the inverted 
straw cones contained within the earthen 
capitals. It is thus obtained in tho form of 
crude camphor, chiefly from the province 
of Fokien and tho opposite island of For- 
mosa, but some of good quality is also 
procured from Japan. The Dutch ex- 
ported from .thence into Europe 310,520 
lbs. in seven years. It is sometimes im- 
ported into Britain from Batavia. The 
I ordinary crude camphor is in small greyish- 
' coloured, slightly sparkling grains, which by 
aggregation form greyish crumbling cakes, 
with all the properties of purified camphor. 
Iu England this is separated from impurities 
by being mixed with lime ond sublimed in 
thin glass vessels, which being afterwards 
cracked, the camphor is obtained in a con- 
cavo-convex cako about three inches thick 
with a hole in its middle. About 300 tons 
are annually imported into Britain, valued at 
90 j. per cwt. Camphor is solid, colour- 
less, and translucent, with a crystallino 
texture, has a strong, penetrating, aromatic 
odour, and a bitter, rather pungent taste, 
followed by a sensation of coolness ; though 
brittle, it is not, from its toughness, easily 
pulverized. Sp. Gr. *98 to 99 ; so that it 
fioats OQ water, and, evaporating, produces a 
circulatory movement. From its volatility, 
it volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, and 
crystalizes on the inside of bottles.— Roy /e’s 
Materia Medica ; Eng. Cyc, ; Riddell ; 
t'ortune' sResidence among theChinese p. 89; 
O^Shaughnessy^p, 545; Hindoo^ Med.fp. 93. 
Poole's Statistics of Commerce ; ELogg^ 
Vegetable Kingdom^ p. 622 ; Smiths Mat, 
Med, of China, p. 48. See Camphor. 

LAURUS CARYOPHYLLUS, lour., 
syn. of Cinnamomum culitlawan, Nees, 
LAURUS CASSIA, Eees, Roxb, 
Cinnamomum aroma- I Cassia lignea. 

ticum, , Nets, { Kiva/uwvov & Kaavia, Hip. 

Cinnamomum albiflo. I Kas'vta, Dioscorid, 
rum, Rttt. 1 
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LAUKUS CJNNAMOMUM. 

The eppsia tree is found in Malabar, Suma- 
tra and Java, in China it grows chiefly in 
Kwaiigsi and Kweichau,' and its dried bark 
affords the principal part of that spice used 
in the west. Tho Ijark is stripped from the 
twigs by running a knife along the branch 
and gradually loosening it ; after it is taken 
off, it lies awhile until decay commences, 
when the epidermis is easily scraped off, and 
it is dried into the quilled shape in which it 
comes to market. The fleshy receptacles of 
the seeds of this tree, found in the pods, is 
also collected, and brought to market under 
tho name of cassia buds, being applied to tho 
same purposes as tho bark ; they require 
little or no other preparation than simple 
drying. Tho leaves and bark of the tree are 
also distilled and furnish cassia oil, a power- 
ful and pleasant oil employed by perfumers 
and cooks. The valuable properties of tho 
bark, depend on this essential oil. Bark, 
red-brown, occurs in fragments of a foot and 
longer, sometimes in plane pieces a lino in 
thickness, and of variable width or in rolled 
emooth pieces with a groyisli epidermis 
covered with lichens, chiefly graphi*les and 
locanoru. Hard, inflexible, and with plane 
fracture. Odour aromatic, agreeable, but 
weaker than tho true cinnamon. Taste sweet- 
ish, mucilaginous, rather acrid, bitterish and 
tenacious ; powder of chamois leather colour. 
Cassia bark is much used for adulteraliug 
true cinnamon ; it may be distinguished at 
once, by its very mucilaginous character 
when chewed. Mr. Marshall is of opinion 
that cassia bark is merely aii inferior kind of 
cinnamon, ohtaine<l from the larger branches 
and trunk of the true tree. — Williams" Mid- 
dle King,^ Vol, ii, p. 137 ; 0" Shaughnessy^ 
p. 643. See Cassia bark. Cassia buds. 

LAURUS ClNNAMOMUM,^iidr.Hcpo#. 

CiiL arouiaticum, iVeex. 

Dar Sini : Dar cliini, Aa. Kulit manii, Malay. 
Thil'kbya-bho, RunM. Kaiamanii, „ 

CinDamou tree, Eno. Kirfa, Panjad. 

Darohini, Hind. Dar^sini, Perh. 

Kalmi, „ Karuwa pattai, Tam. 

Sannala-wauga-patta, Tel. 

This tree is rare iu the Deccan, and is only 
to bo found in private gardens, whoi*6 it is 
most probably introduced from Ceylon. It 
blossoms in January and February, the seeds 
ripen in about four mouths, tlie berry is 
oval about the size of a pea, and when first 
gathered tho taste resembles that of the 
Juniper berry, and when dry, if boiled, yield 
1 substance which when cold becomes solid 
like wax, and may be made into candles ; pro- 
pagated by seeds, shoots, or layers ; soil a 
sandy loam mixed with decay^ vegetable 
mnii&t^-^AinsUis Mat Med„ page 264 ; 
Bidden ; Foweirs Hand-hook^ Vol. i, p. 373 
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LAURUS NOBILIS. 

See Cassia Buds ; Cinnamornum \ Cinnamo- 
mumaromaticum ; Cinnamomum zeylanicum ; 
Darchini. 

LAURUS CULITLAWAN, Boxb. 

LauruB culitlawan, RovA. 

„ caryophyllus, Ltioe. 

Cortex ctryophylloides, Lour. 

Cinnamomum culitla- Soleoka, MatKiolut. 

wan, Nm^ Blumt. Selechacha, ilrieenna. 

Tolakixl, or Sindoc, bark. Iilioos, 6aux. 

Suleokhee, Arab. 

This grows in Amboyna and the Moluccas. 
Tho bark is an aromatic stimulant like cassia, 
with some astringency and a flavour of cloves. 
It contains resin, volatile oil and bitter extrac- 
tive. Dose 10 grains to ^ a drachm. The oil 
is used iu Amboyna as a stimulating linimfint* 
— Royle^ p. 325 ; O' Shaughnessy^ p. 539. 
LAURUS GLANDULIFERA, WalL 

Martaban Camphor wood, I Burmeio Sassafrai wood. 
Tree galanga, | 

This is a very iarge tree, and furnishes the 
sassafras, and camphor wood of Nepaul. It 
grows scattered sparsely throughout the 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui provinces. Its 
maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 4, and maxi- 
mum length 20 to 30 feet. It is procurable, 
from Amherst to Mergui, all along the sea- 
coast at Yea, Heuzuy and other places. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It has the odour 
of sassafrn.M, is ofttui used in house-carpentry, 
also for interior of junks, for inside w’orks 
of drawers, boxes, &c., as its odour repels 
insects, It is a durable wood, when seasoned 
and worked up, remarkably tough and strong, 
excellent for planes, helves, and handles of 
tools generally, and would bo valuable for 
almirahs in which to keep serge, hospital 
clothing, &c. — Captain Dance ; Dr. Mason. 

LAURUS MALABATHRICA, Boxb., 
Wall., syn. Cinnamomum eucalyptoidcs. 
LAURUS MALABATHRUM, Fee. 

Cinnamomum malabathrum, Nets, Ebermaier, 
Folia malabathri of the ancienta. 

Leaves, Tej pata, Beno. | Barit, Satlr us, Putruj, Hind. 

A native of the Malabar and Coromandel 
hills, and of the mountain ranges from Sylhet 
to Missouri. The odour resembles that of 
cloves ; the flavour is aromatic and hot. — 
O' Shaughnessy^ p. 539. 

LAURUS NITIDA, Jloxb. 

Cinnamomum nitulum, Nees. | Pa-na-tba, Burm. 

This and a second species, found in tho 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts, are both small 
trees, about twenty feet high. Their bark is 
aromatic and affords on in&rior kind of cin- 
namon. — McClelland, 

LAURUS NOBILIS, Linn. 

Uub-ul-ghar, (berry), Arab. I Zafuee, PlBS. 

Sweet b»y, Eno. | 
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UVANGA. 

' Hub-ool-ghar is the Arabic uame* of the 
berrieS) which aix3 still used in mcdiciae in 
India, with the Greek name Daphne corrupted 
into Zaknee and Zafnee.— p, 326; 
0* Shaughnessy^ p, 538. See Evergroenrt. 

LAURUS PARTHENOXYLON^/ocA, 
W.L 

Camphora porroctn, Linn, \ Kayu gadia, Malay. 

Laurua pacudo^saasafraa, Blumc. 

A lofty timber tree, nbundaut in the forest 
of Sumatra. Tliis sjKjcies lias considerable 
afiinity to L. cupuluria. TJio fruit has a 
strong balsamic smell and yields an oil, which 
is considered useful in rheumatic affections, 
and has the same baisamic odour as the fruit 
itself. An infusion of the root is drank in 
the same manner as sassafras, which it ap- 
pears to resemble in its qualities. The wood 
is strong and durable when not exposed to wet, 
and iu that case cousidered equal to teak. 
Kayu Gadis singifies the virgin tree, whence 
the specific name. This may be the oriental 
sassafras wood mentioned under the article 
Laurus in Rees’ Cyclopajdia.— 'fflrV/irtm Jack 
in CaLJourtf. of Nat History^ Vol. v,;j. 354. 

LAURUS I'iiRSEA. This tree grows to 
a large size and requires much water. The 
wood is very brittle. It bears fruit during 
the rains, from six to eiglit inches long, and 
in the thicke.st part about three inches in 
diameter. The outside has n dark green 
skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish 
pulp, which may easily be divided with a 
spoon. The seed will grow if planted im- 
mediately. The flavour of the pulp is sweet 
and creamy, and its name. Subaltern’s butter, 
is derived from this particular taste and np- 
penrauce. The natives do not seem fond of 
it. — Riddell, 

LAURUS SASSAFRAS, see Sassafras. 

LAURUS TAMALA, see Cassia buds. 

LAUZ, An. Almond. 

Lava, Beng. Lagenarla vulgaris, 5cr. 

LAVA TRIBES, inhabit the mountains to 
the N. W. of Cambodia where they cultivate 
cotton, which their women weave into a course 
tissue used in Siam for shirts and musquito 
curtains. See Lao, Lau, Lawa. 

LAVAJAH TIMBER, short round logs 
of timber in the Madras market, from 12 to 
16 feet in length, 2 to 3^ feet square. 

LAVALI, Tel. A kind of creeper. 

LAVAN, Guz. Salt. 

LA VAN, IIiKD. Cary ophy Hus aromaticus, 
hinn. 

LAVANA, Sass. Salt. 

LAVANDULA CARNOSA, Linn,, Syn. 
of Anisochilus camosus. 

LAVANGA, Sans. Caryophylius aroma- 
tictts, cloves. Lavang'ka-tel, Hind. Clove 
oil. 
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LAVKNDULA 8TCECHAS. 

LAVANGA, Ustra, It. Slate. ^ 

LAVANGAM, Tst. Myristica moschata, 
Thunb.^B, iii, 843 ; M. aromatictb B, Cor,, 
274. 

LAVANGAM, Tam., Tnl. Caryophylius 
ai'omaticus, Linn, 

LAVANGA PATTE, Tam. Bark of Cas- 
sin lignea. 

LAVANGAPU CHETTU, Tel., Br, 868, 
under Lavanga cliakku, inserts Cassia lignea 
(Laurus iners) on the authority of Ains , — 
but Ainslio gives this us the Tamil, not the 
Telugu term. 

LAVANG KA TEL, Hind. Clove oil. 

LAVATERA SALVITELLENSIS, com- 
mon but .showy nuuuul flowers, colours pink, 
light-blue, they will thrive in any soil, 
and are iucrensed by seed and cuttings of the 
ripened shoots.— 

LAVENDER, is a hoary, narrow-leaved, 
frngiant bush, with geuerally blue flowers, 
arranged in close terminal simple or branch- 
ed spikes. Twtdve species have been de- 
scribed, only two of which arc of much in- 
terest, viz., the common lavender, Lavondnla 
vera, and French lavender, L. spica. The 
former yields the fragrant oil of lavender used 
in perfumery, its solution in spirits of wine 
forming what is called lavender-water, and 
the latter oil of spike, used by painters on 
porcelain, uud iu the preparation of varnishes 
for artists. English oil of lavender is most 
esteemed : it is prepared chiefly at Mitcham 
in Surrey, where the plant is extensively 
cultivated for the purpose. It is in highest . 
perfection when about a year old At first it 
is nearly colourless, hut gradually acquires a 
pale umber tint. Oil of spike or aspic, from 
L. spica, the hroad-lcavcd lavender, is chiefly 
imported from the south of Europe. — Tom- 
linson ; Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom, See. 
Essential oils. 

LAVENDER WATER is the distilled 
water of lavender flowers. The flower dew- 
watcr of the Chinese, is the dew gathered at 
early morning fropi certain alliaceous plants 
and especially from that of the sweet flag. 

LAVENDULA CARNOSA. 

AnisochiluR carnosuin, Wall, 

YurdefrasiooD, A rad. I liurago, Sans. 

Sitake ; pungeric, Di'R. ) Karpoorawulli, TaM. 

— Ainslie, p. 252. See Anisochilus carno- 
suin, Wall, 

LAVENDULA SPICA, yields an oil 
much used by porcelain painters, and called 
“oil of spike.” 

LAVENDULA STCECHAS, JT. 

Jjaivkadui, Abab. I OaU-kudoa, Aiab. 

Ooitakhooduf, „ I French laTaader, Sira. 

This is much prized by the Arabs, as an ex- 
pectorant and anti-spasmodic* It is imported 
485 
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LAWA. 


LAWRENCE. 


into BgitilSy from the Persian Gulf, and is 
used medicinally hy the natives of India.— 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 489 ; Faulkner, 

LAVENDULA VERA. 

Lavandula «pica, DC. 

Sita>ki-pungeri, DuK. | Common lavender, Elko. 

Tlii.s native of Europe has small, bluish 
dowers, calyx, tubular, cylindrical, streaked, 
tomentose, corolla iufiindibuliform, pubescent, 
tube rather longer than the calyx, limb with 
live unequal divisions, upper lip large, obcor- 
date, bifid, lower lip trifid. Odour agreeable 
and penetrating, taste aromatic, acrid, rather 
hot. It grows to great perfection on the 
Noilgherry hills. The bush there has a strong 
aromatic scent, but .seldom .survives more than 
two years. Is propagated by cuttings and 
layers, in a good rich soil. Lavender requires 
pot culture and careful renewing of the stock 
every season by cuttings, old plants being very 
uncertain ; should be planted in rather j)Oor 
soil. Seeds sown at the commencement of the 
rains. The volatile oil is limpid, very trans- 
parent, yellowish white ; four parts contain 
nearly two of camphor. Often adulterated 
with the oil of turpentine, and of a species of 
lavender of superior or aromatic power, though 
more acrid. Wight gives Lavandula Bur- 
manni, and Lavandula, Lawii. — O'Shaugh’ 
9iessgi pp. 488, 489 ; Faulkner ; Riddell ; 
Jaffrey \ Wight's leones. 

LAVU CHEllUKU, Tici.., vnr, of Saccha- 
rum olRcinarum ; Lavu, in Tclugn, means 
“thick, robust,” and indicates a thick kind 
of cane. 

LAW, John, of Lauriston, a great financier 
of England, who united all the South Sea 
companies into one company of the Indies. 

LAW, Monsieur, a descendant of John 
Law, of Lauriston, who started the South 
Sea Company. Monsieur Law in 1748 de- 
fended Ariacopang, and subsequently com- 
manded the French troops with Chaudah 
Sahib at Trichinopoly. His command was not 
advantageous to the French interests. Ho 
delivered up Chaudah Sahib to Monaji Bao, 
and on the 3rd June capitulated and surren- 
dered himself and all his troops and stores 
to Major Lawrence— Or/we, 

LAWA, a tribe, in lat. 21“ 20' N., west of 
the Mekhong river, and dwelling along with 
the Karen, in the mountainous tract, due 
east of Kalagouk island at the source of the 
Sesa Wat river, iu lat. 15® 30' N., and long. 
99* E., aud others in lat. 18* 20' N., and long, 
28* 40' E., at the sources of the Meping river 
wbicli unites with the Mcnam river. A 
body of savage Lawa dwell east of the Salwyn 
river, in lat. 23* N., and long. 98* 40' E., 
with the wild Kakui, Shan aud Nutsa on the 
cast. A Lawa population also dwell on the 
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water-shed between the Irawadi aud.Menafn, 
on the frontier of Siam and Ava. Dr. Latham 
considers the word to be the same as Lao, 
Lau, or Laos.— Dese, Eth, See 
Lao, Lau. 

LAW ANA TRAVAGUM, Tel. Muria- 
tic acid. 

LAWANG, or Kulit Lawang, Malay. 
The clove bark of commerce. According to 
Crawfurd, ibis is the bark of the Ciunamo- 
mum sinto, and takes its name from having a 
clove flavour. It is a produce of Borneo and 
an object of export to China.— Crflw/wrrf, 
p. 215, See Cinnamomum culitlawan and 
Laurus culitlawan. 

LAW^ANGAMIJ, Tkl. Cloves. 

LA WANG A PATTAI, Tam. Lawanga 
patta, Tsi.. Cas.<«ia bark, Cas.4ia lignea. 

LAWANGA TELUM, Tkl. Clove oil. 

LAWANG K, Hind. Artemisia elegans. 

LAWANG UM, Tel. Caryophyllus aro- 
maticuH. See Cloves. 

LAWANUM, Tel. Salt. 

LAWK-ZYE, see Afighaii. 

LAWHA DANDAYAI, .see Kali. 

LAW^N. 

Linon, Fr., Oer. 1 CainbrHjr clarin, Sp. 

Linoue ; Re&Mii, It. | 

A fine cambric, made in Scotland, Ireland, 
aud in France. 

LAWN, in lat. 1* 34' S., six miles E. of 
Kekik. 

LAWRENCE. In the nineteenth century, 
.several brothers of this name, served in India. 
They were the sons of a military officer. Sir 
Henry was killed -at Lucknow, during the 
revolt, 4th July 1857. Sir John was Viceroy 
of India in 18G6-7 and 8. 

LAWRENCE ASYLUMS, a scries of 
educational institutions, endowed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE, Baron, John, a Bengal 
civil servant, Lieut. Governor of the Panjab, 
and Governor-G(MieraI of India. He was 
Commissioner in ibc Panjnb during the revolt 
and rebellion of 1857. By his energy, he 
saved the Panjab aud India, and in reward 
was made Governor Ocnerui and Viceroy. 
But his career as viceroy disappointed hopes, 
and seemed to show that he was better quali- 
fied to shine in emergencies than in the 
routine of ordinary iiolicy. He evinced a 
tendency to advance favourites to the neglect 
of eminent men, and his tenure of ofiSce was 
marked by an overruling desire to retain 
peace, from which much obloquy befel him. 

LAWRENCE, Major, a distinguished offi- 
cer of the British E. I. Company, in 1748, 
Commander-in -Chief of all the Company’s 
forces in India. He repulsed the French in 
their attack on Ciiddalore in June, but in 
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August was taken prisoner. The following 
year he commanded the division sent against 
Taujore, and took Devioottah atul returned 
to Britain in October 1750. In 1752 he 
fought along with Clive against the French 
at Trichinopoly, took Elmiserum and seut 
Clive to Saraiaveram and received the sur- 
render of Monsieur Law. For several months 
in 1754 he bravely defended Trichinopoly 
against the French, aud received the com- 
mission of Lieut-Col. of the British Army, 
with a sword from the East India Company, 
but, he felt aggrieved at being superseded by 
Lieut. -Col. Adlercron to the general com- 
mand of the British troops in India . — Or me, 
LAWSONIA INERMIS, Linn. ; Roxh. 

Lawsonia alba, /.am,, TK | Lawaonia spiuoaa, Linn, 
Urkan, Ar. ' Ponta letahi, Malbal. 

bhudu, Benu. i Mailatiahi, Dauiilacca, „ 

l^an, Bi:km. j Saknchera, 8ans. 

Chi-kiah-bwa Chin. 1 Sakachara, „ 

t^ypreaa ihrub, Enu. I Corauta; maritondi,SlNOU. 

Egyptian privet, „ I Marudani, Tam. 

Caniphire, „ j Goranta chattu, Tkl. 

Henna, Ouz., Hind. Iveni, ,, 

M«ndi, ,, j Pachoha pedda goranta, „ 

liana, Malay., Per.s. j Na-kriz, 'J'hans-Indos. 

The llennn .shrub is the cum ph ire of the 
English Bible, uiid the cypress shrub of the 
(1 recks and Romans. It is held in particularly 
high esteem liy the Greeks, the Arabs, the 
Turks, and Indian and Rersiiui rnnhammudans, 
and they think tiiat they make an ngrecalile 
present when they offer a peison a posy 
of its (lowers. This plant is particularly | 
agreeable to the eye aud the smell, the ' 
colouring of tlie flowers is soft, and they 
spread iho ino.‘>t (lelighlAil fragrance to a 
great distance, and fill with balsamic odour 
the gardens and rooms whieli they adorn. 
It is extensively cultivated by the Burmese, 
and hedges formed of it arc common in all In- 
dia. Lawsonia inermis furnishes an important 
reddish-brown dye stuff, aud the distilled 
water of the flowers is used as a perfume, 
'riie extract of the dowers, leaves, aud shoots 
is used by tlie hakims in icpin, and in 
obstinate cutaneous discuses, half a tea-spoon- 
ful being given twice in 2*1 hours. The 
mahomedan women in India, Persia, Arabia 
and Barbary use (he shoots for dyeing the 
nails red. The leaf, triturated with rice, 
gruel or water, is used in staining the nails, 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet, of a 
red colour. In all these countries the manes 
and tails of the horses are stained red iu (ho 
same manner. It forms a fine hedge and 
perfumes the air, with a delicious fragrance. 
Ispund, the seeds of this plant are burnt as 
a charm with benjamin or with mustard seed 
and patchouli, Pogostemon patchouli. It 
is a hedge plant, resembling the English 
privet. Its wood is strong and suited for tool 
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handles, tent pegs, Ac., the leaves yield the 
dye used by the natives, to which Moore 
alludes, when he says, 

Thus Boine bring leavei of henna to imbue 
The filngeri’ ends of n bright roseate hue. 

So bright, that in the mirror's depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream. 

This use of the leaves is as old as the 
Egyptian mummies, and is still practised by 
Southern Asiatics.— ; Faulk- 
ner ; Catalogue of Madras Agri Hortie!tiil- 
tural Society's Gardens; Mason, See Henna. 

LAY A N G, see Tin. 

LAY MAY, see Karen. 

LAYA DE BARRO, Sp. Earthenware. 

LAZARUS. Oil the festival of St. Laza- 
rus, Magellan discovered that group of more 
than forty islands, the most northern in the 
Archipelago, to which he gave the name of the 
saint, hut which were afterward.s named iu 
honour of king Philip. Thirteen only of them 
are remarkable. They occupy the only part 
of the Archipelago liable to hurricanes, and 
derive many of their characteristics from this 
circumstance, — a soil of superior fertility, aud 
adapted for peculiar kind.s of cultivation as 
well as for wheat and rice, without fragrant 
apices, or fruits of very delicate flavour. 
Their appearance is singular. Tn many parts 
covered witli Imsalt, lav.i-ashc.**, traces of vol- 
canic eruptions, and other ruins of nature, 
(hey pos.se.ss a rich alluvial soil. Beneath the 
surface, (lie internal fires of the earth are m 
continual activity. — Walton's JMiminaty 
Discovrse^ p. 67 ; Crawfttrd's Indian Ar- 
chipelagoy V'ol, i, p. 1 1 ; John's Indiau 
Archipelago, lb/, i, p. 103. 

LAZULI, Hind. Allium rnhellum. 

LAZ-UN, Bijk.m. Pongainin atropurpurea. 

L’DMAU, (female). Hind. Capra ibex 
Ilimnlayana, hlyth, 

LE, Tikictan. a low stone wall, put up 
in the grazing grouiuls of the N. W. Hima- 
layas, to sJielter from the wind. The word is 
siippo'.i d to give Its .nid to the formation of 
uumcb and places, as Huu-le. 

LEA, Hind. Ccnchrus echinatus. 

LEAD. 

Ansk, Baibrh ? Ar. 

Khai-pok, also.cbai 

ina-puk, Burm. 

Heh yuen, Chin. 

Hch-Bih, 

Lood, Loot, Dut. 

Womb, Fr. 

Bley, alio Blei, Gbr. 

Sisa, Guz., Himu. 

Shiih': Siiha, „ 

Piombo, It. 

Lead, the satum of the ancients, is one of 
the most anciently known of the metals. It is 
found chiefly as sulphuret or galena, but a 
little in a metallic state also, as an oxide, and 
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Plumbum, 

Iat. 

Timah-itam, 

Malay. 

Surb, 

Pbrb. 

Glow, 

Pol., 

Chumbo, 

Port. 

Swinetz, 

Bus. 

Siiaka, 

Sans. 

riomo, 

Sp. 

Eium, 

Tam. 

Shezhumu, 

Til. 



LEAD.' 


LEAD OKE. 


combii^od with several acids. A soft aud 
llcxihlo tnetal of a pale livid gray colour, 
canily malleable, but slightly teuaceous, and 
not sonorous. It is of common and exten- 
sive i^se in the arts. Alloyed with tin in 
diflerciit proportions, it forms solder and 
pewter, and with antimony it constitutes 
type metal. Combined with oxygen, it forms 
massicot, a protoxide of a pale-yellow colour ; 
Litharge, also a semi-crystalline protoxide, 
obtained in separating silver fiom lead ores, 
enters largely into the composition of flint 
glass ; minium or rod lead, duetoxido, exten- 
sively used us a paint, and also in the munu- 
facturo of flint glass ; the carbonate of lead 
or white baid, is a dense white powder, com- 
monly employed as a pigment ; the chromate 
of lead, of a beautiful yellow colour, is also 
much used as a pigment ; and the acetate or j 
sugar of lead, is cmploycsd for various pur- 
poses. — Rof/lCf Mat. Med. 

LEAD, Acetate of 

Yuun-BhwHiiR, Rdrm. 

This substance is made by tlic Chinese, by 
mixing up au amalgam of 14 parts of lead and 
one part of mercury, and exposing sheets of 
it to the fumes of vinegar in covered jars for 
some time.— 5/wiM. 

LEAD, iJiuck, or Pliiinbago, is found in 
Ceylon, in Travancore, also in the northern 
Circars at Vizianagruin. Some from Bangalore 
of good (Qualify for common purposes, is sold 
forantimouy in the bazaars. — Rohde's 3JSS. 

LEAD, Carbonate of 

Cirbonnio of luad, Eng. I CeruBsa, Eau., Lar. 
Sub-carbunate of lead, ,, | 

LEAD, Cliroinate of, Valaynti Pcori, is a 
precipitate produce by (he addition of bichro- 
mate of potash to a solution of acetate of lead. 
It is the chrome yellow of artist’s colormeii. 

is Cttllod “ pcori,” from its resemblance to 
the ** Imrdwari peori,” or Jndiim yellow. — 
FowelVs Hand-book. 

LEAD, Red 

Iircnj, An. Minium, Lat. 

H'fang, SUKH. ^ada langgam, Malay. 

Yuon tan, Chin. Oalanggam, 

Tan-fen. „ TAinamerd, 

Chu-fon, „ Sogappu ainduram, Tau. 

Hung-tan, „ Terra ainduram, Tel. 

Ingur, Sandur, Hind. Qunga sanduram, Tib. 

This is largely used in India and China for 

painting, glass making and decoration. It is 
manufactured in Kiang-si in China. In the 
Madras presidency, it is used both as a pig- 
ment and drier by mochies : Hindoos use it 
for religious purposes, smearing it on their 
idols, &c., putting it on their rupees at cer- 
tain seasons for good luck, and in numerous 
places in the peninsula it is to be seen smeared 
on stones to convert it into a " dev” or 
object of worship.— i2o4(/e’ A' MSS, 


LEAD, Semiviti'ified oxide of 

Mih-to-iaiig, Ohin. Murdur Singh, Hind. 

Litharge, oxide of Lithargyrum, Lat. 

Lead, fused, Eno. Plumbi oxydum, le- 

Litharge, Protoxide mivitreuiu, „ 

de Plomb, Fr. Murdara*singy, Tel. 

Blei-oxyd, Gbr. 

This oxide of lead was known to the 
ancients : when lead continues to be exposed 
to a current of heated air, the surface of the 
metal becomes rapidly covered with a scaly 
powder of a sulphur-yellow colour, which is 
the prptoxido of lead, and which, l>oing 
skimmed off, is known in commerce by the 
name of massicot. Wlien the heat is conti- 
nued to a bright red, some metallic lead is 
separated, the oxide is fuse<l, though imper- 
fectly, and on cooling becomes an aggregated 
mass, which readily separates into crystalline 
I scales, of a greyish-red colour. These form 
the litharge of commerce, which varies in 
colour, and is called gold litharge when of 
a red colour, owing to the presence of a little 
red lead, but silver litharge when lighter 
coloured. These are frequently obtained in 
the process of refining gold and silver by 
moans of lead, and in separating the silver 
from argentiferous lend. The litliiirge of 
commerce is liable to contain a little iron, 
also copper, enrb. lead, silica, and other earths. 
Litharge is employed for making dincetato of 
lead, and l>y combining with oil to form the 
lead plaster, whicli is the l)asis of several 
otliers. It is used as a drier in painting, but 
only seldom, the re<l lend being preferred by 
mooebies, it is however suitable for rendering 
oil drying for varnisbes.— MSS, ; 
Royle's Materia Medica ; S/uith's Materia 
Medica ; Birdwood^ Bombay products. 
LEAD, White 

iBtiilnj, Au. Blui-V'Oian, Geu, 

Pob-fen: Fcn-Bih : Kohlc»vaaureBbleioxyd,„ 

^ Kwang-fon, CiilN. Safida, Hind. 

Fen-yuon : Hu-fen : Tima-putih, Malay. 

Kwan-fen, „ Vallo, Tam. 

Shwui-fiai : Yaen-fcn, „ Safoda, Tel. 

Carbonate do Plomb, Fr. 

This is manufactured in Europe, America 
and Chinn, from which places it is imported 
and used as a white paint : when exposed it 
rapidly decomposes the oil with which it is 
mixed, or it changes from the presence of 
hydrate of lend or adulterating additions. 
Oxides of lead should be avoided in all out- 
side work in India.— RoArfe’A MSS, ; Smithes 
Mat. Med, 

LEAD ORE. 

Lead glance, ) Blei-glanx, Oik. 

Salphuret of Lead, j Galena, Lat. 

Plomb-iulfure, | 

This is the richest ore of lead, and from 
which that metal is chiefly obtained. As 
met with in commerce it is in heavy, shining, 
black, or bluish lead-coloured cubical masses, 
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having « great fesemblADce to the sulphuret 
of antimony* The old lead mines of Kohel 
lie near the Red Sea» a day*8 journey N. by 
£. from Jabel Zubara, in about lat 24* 40'. 
Not far distant are the lead mines of Jabal 
Rassas, lit. mountain of lead. The mines 
are situated about 1^ mile from the W. shore 
of the Red Sea. The ores, galena and car- 
bonate of lead, occur in an argillo-siliceous 
schist, associated with small quantities of 
sulphur and iron— o poor carbonate. Seven 
excavations, mostly from three to four feet 
broad, and five feet high, run down an in- 
clined plane cut in steps. Galena was found 
in the shaft, but the indications discovered are 
not favourable. Besides other minerals, titi- 
anafed iron, manganese, zinc and fire-clay 
have been discovered here. The surface of 
the rock between the mines and the shore 
is coral limestone, covered with a gravel of 
granitic gneiss, porphyry pebbles. These 
mines were worked by the ancients : and the 
ruins of an old, but not extensive station still 
exist, in detached buildings of loose stones and 
foundations — some round, — others Gftjnare. 
Water is brought from Jabel Egleh, or 
Edjleh, four or five hours' distance. Lead 
ore, is also found in Oman and at Ras-i 
uLHad in Arabia : also in the mountains of 
Baluchistan, whore the nomade Brahui pick 
it up from the surface soil. Lead mines 
exist at Kappar in the hills contiguous to 
Baghwan and Khozdar. Lead occurs at Raie, 
Chenduk, Kerrage, Fatal, Dhunpoi^e and Jak. 
At Dessouly, about fifty-five coss east of 
Sirinagur, is a lead mine of considerable value. 

Captain Turner informs us, that at a place 
situated nearly two dnys'journey from Tessoo- 
lumboo, in Thibet, there is an ore which 
much resembles some of those in Derbyshire 
in which the lead is mineralized by sulphur. 
Lead is also worked at Jammu, and large 
quantities of galena or lead ore are imported 
from Kabul and Kandahar, this is principally 
imported under the name of antimony, from 
which natives of India do not distinguish it, 
and being reserved for medicinal purposes, 
finds its way only to the druggists. 

This metal at Jungumrauzpillay, in the 
Cumbum district, is in combination with vary- 
ing proportions of Iron, Antimony, Silver, 
Sulphur, Argil and Silex. There is a Lead 
Mine at Baljawar, a day's journey north of 
the Oxus, so rich in the ore, that the people 
who work at it for two months, earn suffici- 
ent for a year's subsistence. In a defile close 
to Baroian there are ten or twelve lead mines. 
There are also lead mines at Lara, Leedang, 
Pokso, and some other places ; they are veiy 
productive, but the lead is reckoned inferior to 
that of Sirmoor and Jounsar : it sells at two 
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or two and a half pounds per rupee. The 
Galena of Jungumrazpilly near Cqddapah, 
has been examined by Dr. Scott. In the 
phone taluq, Kurnool, from, which Galena 
, in very largo blocks has been obtained, one 
I piece measured about 18 inches in diameter 
I and weighed upwards of 3 cwl. This ore was 
carefully tested by Dr. Scott about the ydar 
1855, uud was then found to contain Yrom 58 
to 70 per cent, of lead but no silver, but some 
of the last consignments were found to bo rich 
in silver. It was tried at the Mint and 
yielded a large percentage of lead. It has 
been used for some years at the Madras 
I School of Arts for glazing pottery, and 
answers well for that purpose, though it is 
found to succeed better when reduced to the 
form of minium, and then ground with 
felspar and an alkali. The raw galena only 
answers for the softest and commonest 
glazes, and the per-centago of impurities 
mixed ‘With this description varies so consi- 
derably, that it has been found safer to reduce 
it from the state of sulphuret to that of an 
oxide before applying it to the wares. Much 
of the pottery from the Madras School of Arts 
has been glazed with this galena in diflTerent 
states. Galena is also known to occur as 
mineral specimens at the Neilghorries and 
in two parts of the Cuddapah district. The 
Kurnool lead-ore was brouglit to notice by 
Captain J, G. Russell and occurs in largo 
quantities and in blocks of great sizo in the 
vicinity of Kurnool. It was discovered ac- 
cidentally by the late ex-nawab of Kurnool, 
in digging a well. The re-examination of the 
first specimen of the Kurnool ore proved it to 
contain upwards of 1 per cent, of silver, or 374 
ounces in the ton, the quantity of lead and 
silver together being only 45 per cent, which 
was occasioned by there being u considerable 
quantity of gangue disseminated through the 
portion examined. Another specimen, given 
by Colonel Cotton and also said to bo from 
Kurnool, was found.to contain ~ 1 75 oz. 3 dwts. 
of silver in the ton. A specimen of this un- 
washed ore was again analysed by Dr. Scott in 
1859, and when fused with carbonate of soda 
and nitrate of potash, produced about 60 per 
cent, of metallic lead. TIjo ro.suItiug lead, on 
being cupelled, furnished a bead of silver 
weighing 1*18 grs., which is equivalent ta 
96*64 oz. in the ton of ore, or 16.5*76 oz. in 
the ton of metal. In the recent researches of 
Malagah and Dorochet they have found that 
when sulphide of silver is associated with the 
sulphides of other metals, it is always un- 
equally distributed. Lead is found in several 
places in the Burmese territories, but is only 
worked to a very limited extent, being chiefly 
brought from the Shan states. It is used all 
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over Burmah for musket bullets, ia i*efiaiog I the provinces probably contains large quai]< 

n. «m.ii nL.niya in fLa I ti ties of Icad. In a small haud’Speciinen from 

Martaban, the amount of sHver.he says was 
found to vary in different portions of if, 
the per-centage of lead being about 75. In 
the first trial the silver was found to amount 
to about 70 ounces to the ton of ore ; but 
in the second to not less than 300 ounces 
in the too, or a little less than 1 per cent. 
Galena occurs in China, in Cheh-kiang, Fuh- 


silver, and as small change in the bazaars. 
Its price varies from 5 to 8 tikals the viss. 
At the beginning of 1855, it sold in Calcutta 
for six rupees per bazaar maund of 82 lbs., 
but it since rose to 8 rupees, in about two 
years from opening the trade after the war. 
The quantity exported from Rangoon in 
J 854-55 was 558,885 viss, value Rs. 166,382, 
and in 1855-56 was 428,658 viss, of value 


Rs. 115,130. Lead ore, of the richest kind kien, and Sech’uen. 


and containing a large quantity of silver, is 
obtained in the province of Mergui. The 
limestones of the Burmese provinces prob- 
ably contain large quantities of lead. In the 
valley of the Sal wen, there is a rich vein of 
Argentiferous galena, winch is reported to 
appear on the surface. A specimen that Dr. 
Morton sent to Rnglaiul for nnulysis, was 
said to be a very valuable mineral, and destin- 
ed to make a fortune for some one. Profes.sor i 
Mitchell in the certificate that he furnished | 
Dr. Morton of the analysis, says it contains, i 


Lead, 

Sulphur, 

Silver, 


Gold, (traces) 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 


Iron, 

Silica, 

Carbonic acid. 


varq, 


Arab. 

Beng. 

Can. 


it is a sulphuret of lead or galena and the 
quantity of lead and silver appears to be con- 
siderable, but there was not sufiTicieut of the 
mineral to estimate either. The ore is .seen 
in the limestone precisely as galena is found 
in the limestone of the Mississipi, one of the 
richest known deposits of lead in the world. 

Mr. O’Reiley states that a curbouuto of lead 
exists near the head-waters of the Houug- 
darau. Galena or sulphuret of lead, a rich 
ore of lead from Martaban containing silver j Pat, 
has already been noticed. At the Madras ! n » 

Exhibitiou of 1 857, a rich ore of aigeutiferous I Puttra, ^ * Mahk] 
galena was exhibited from Martaban by Dr. jPaoi 
Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, with | TI 
silver pussiug' through it in thready veins. 

This ore, assayed by Dr. Scott, contained about 
80 per cent, of lead. But the quantity of 
silver was found to vary in the portion ex- 
amined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton 
of ore. It is impossible therefore to say 
what its commercial value may be, unless 
an average sample were obtained, but if 
the ore exists in any quantity and of the 
same quality as that examined, it is a most 
valuable one, and would be well worth work- 
ing by Patteuson’s mode for separating the 
silver, by careful slow cooling and crystal- 
lization, as the process proves remunerative 
where ouly 7 ounces of silver can be obtained 
from a ton of metal. This is probably the ore 
referred to by the Rev. Francis Mason, a. m., I 
in his publication on the natural productions 


The Malay and Javanese term for tin 
“ timah',” is a word used iu the Archipelago, 
as a generic term for both tin and lead, the 
epithet “white,” or “flowery,”— “putih” and 
“sari,” being given to tin itself, and that of 
“ black,” “ itam,” to lead, a metal with which, 
being entirely a foreign product, the Malayan 
nations are but little acquainted. — Newbold ; 
Fowell*s /iand-booh Evou. Prod., Panjab, 
p, 10; Turner's Embassy •, M. E. J, R, ; 
Ains. Mat. Med., p. 56 ; Waterston quoted 
by Faulkner ; Oldham in Yule's Embassy^ 
p. 345 ; Captain Gerard's Account of Koo\ 
/irtWMP, p. 146; Cat. Exhibition \%Q2;Ma. 
son's Tenasserim ; Smith's Materia Medica. 
See Elburz, Galena, Iran, Japan, Kappar, 
Silver. 

LLAI) ORE, see Galena, Lead-glnncc. 

LEADVVORT, or plumbago, one of the 
Lumbagiuacea). Red coloured, blue and 
white varieties. The white flowered grows 
wild. Rose-coloured Lead wort is the Plum- 
bago rosea — Riddell ; Linn, 

LEAF OF DELUSION, Cannabis sativa. 

LEAF OF A TREE. 


Vein, 

Burg, 

Puttiuni, 

Kllai, 

Aku, 


Malkal. 

Pers. 

()ANB. 

Tam. 

Tel. 


The first invented drinking cup or eating 
vessel seems to have been made from the leaf 
(pat) of particular trees, such us the palasa 
(Butea frondosa) and burr (Ficus indica.) 
Cups of a beautiful brown eaithenware, are 
matle at Kotario, and are chiefly the patera of 
a perfectly classical shape. The word Pat 
seems to occur iu the Roman patera, or the 
Greek or Saxon pot l-^Tod's Rajasthan, 
Vol. i, p. 33;>. 

LEAF INSECT. One of those of Ceylon, 
the true leaf insect, is the Phyllium siccifo- 
liura. It eats leaves and those of the jambo 
in particular. The Phyllium scythe, common 
in tlie East Indies, is called the walking 
leaf. It seems, indeed, to be a bunch of 
leaves endowed with life. A writer of the 
seventeenth century gravely related that 
“ tliese little animals change into a green 


of Burmah, where ho says the limestone of and tender plant which is about two hands* 
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bmdth* Th« are fixed into the ground 
first ; from those, when necessary, humidity 
is attracted, roots grow out, and strike into 
the ground j thus they change by degrees, 
and in a short time become a peifect plant, 
while the upper part remaius as before, living 
and moveable. After some time the animal 
is gradually converted into a plant.” The 
edges of the wings seem torn and ragged, 
and, moroover, stained with dirty brown, as 
if from incipient decay. Upon close inspec- 
tion, the jagged margin and the stained spots 
that imitate decay, are observed to be as 
carefully executed as the ocelli that ornament 
the gayest butterfly. The leaf insect moults 
its skin three times, each time making a gra- 
dual advance towards its perfect form. The 
third time the full-grown wings and anteunse 
are produced. After each moulting the body 
of the animal is soft and tender,, and in a few 
minutes expands to a larger size. In the 
course of half an hour its body and wings 
acquire their proper flrmness, and the insect 
is prepared to enter upon its appointed course 
of life. Looking at this curious insect, it is 
impossible not to feel what must bo the good- 
ness and superintending love of a Being, who 
with such minute enro protects and provides 
for a creature apparently so humble and so 
insignificant. The twig-like leaf-insect is a 
species ofPhasma. The Mantis religiosa, 
or the Soothsayer, Le Precheur and Le Prie 
Dion of the French, is a predacious insect- 
devonrer, catching butterflies and other in- 
sects witli its formidably armed forelegs, and 
then devouring its captures. Hooker in his 
* Himalayan Journal,* mentions that the pre- 
dacious Mantis was erroneously supposed by 
the natives to feed on leaves. — Ohurchman'i 
Family Magazine, See Mantis, Fhasma, 
Phy Ilium, 

LEANG, Chinkse. An ounce of silver, is 
reckoned equivalent to 6s. sterling. — 
Staunton's Narrative^ pp. 111, lt35. 

LEATHER. 


L«der, Dan. 

Leder, Leer, Dut. 

Cuir, Fr. 

Leder, Gbr. 

Charmo : chamra, Guz., 
Hind. 

Ouojo, It. 

Corium, Lat. 


Kulit, 

Balulang, 

Charm, 

Koaha, 

Cuero, 

Lader, 

Tol, 


Malat. 

If 

Pbrs. 

Rus. 

Sr. 

Sw. 

Taii. 


Leather-making is a chemical art with which 
the hindoos have long been acquainted, though 
it U doubtful whether they ever made leather 
of very superior quality ; but the art is 
practised in the native states where it is not 
likely to have been introduced by European 
influence, as for instance, in Cashmere and in 
Cutcb, #here skins dyed of difierent colours, 
are made. Leather of very excellent quality 


I used to be made at the Cbverument farm at 
Hoonsoor in Mysore, likewise in Calcutta, 
and the native shields are not to be sur- 
passed. The manufacture of leather in the 
Madras Presidency, generally, is by no means 
so thriving as it might be, considering the 
great abundance of tanning materials at com- 
mand. This is probably owing to tlie ver^ low 
itink of the artisans, (Ohuckler, or Chakili, or 
Charoar,) for the art of leather production is 
well-understood and successfully practised by 
the European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoon- 
soor, Guntoor, Bangalore and Madras, the 
leather being scarcely inferior to that made in 
Europe. Goat skins, sheep skins, buflalo and 
bullock hides are much used and are generally 
procurable, but are very badly dressed : in- 
deed, cuiTying the leather being the province 
of the shoe-maker’s wife, while manufacturing 
it for the market belongs to the husband, infe- 
riority of Indian leather may be ascribed to 
want of skill on tho part of the currier, and 
to the use of quicklime. There is no bet- 
ter tanning material than onk bark, but similar 
substances, if treated with care and skill, may 
be employed with great success, as for instance, 
divi divi, catechu, Ca.ssia auriculata bark, 
gambier, dkc., which produce their effects 
more rapidly, aud the loatlier so manu- 
factured is said to be nearly as durable. 
Leather is a chemical combination of skin 
with the astringent vegetable principle culled 
tannin or tannic acid. Tho manufacture in 
Great Britain ranks next in importance to 
that of cotton and of wool, and is probably 
equal to that of iron. There is a large aud 
constant demand for leather as an article of 
clothing ; it enters into tho construction of 
various engines and macliines ; supplies har- 
ness for horses, linings for carriages, and 
I covers for books ; it was probably at the earliest 
I period of man’s history tliat an art so neces- 
sary to his comfort and welfare became known. 
The skins of animals taken in the chase are in 
their fresh state tough, flexible and elastic, 
and seem, at first view, to bo well-adapted for 
clothing ; but in drying they shrink, become 
horny, pervious to water, and, on exposure to 
moisture, putrid and offensive. But if the 
skiu be separated from fleshy and fatty mat- 
ters, and then bo put into a solution of certain 
vegetables containing tannin, which abound in 
almost every country, the skin separates the 
whole of the tannin from the liquid, and be- 
come.s hard, insoluble in water, almost impe- 
netrable by it, and incapable of putrefaction. 
The subsequent operation of currying renders 
it pliable and more waterproof. Similar but 
less decided changes are .produced upon a 
skin by impregnating it with alum, and also 
with oil or grease. The object of these pro- 
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cesses being to render soft and dezible that 
which would otherwise be hard and unyleld- 
iug, the skiu thus transformed was called by 
the Saxon races litb, lithe, or lither, — that 
is, soft, or yielding, whence the English term 
leather. The word tan, and the French 
tanner, are from the low Latin, tauare. Ail 
tanned leather is classed under the denomi- 
nations of Hides, Kips and Skins. From 
these there are various kinds of leather tanned 
in England ; 1st, Butts and backs, which are 
selected from the stoutest and heaviest ox- 
hides. The “ butt” is formed by cutting olF the 
skin of the head for glue ; also the cheeks, the 
shoulder, and a strip of the belly on each 
side. In the ** back,” the cheeks and belly are 
cut off, but the shoulder is retained. The 
butt or back of the ox-hide forms the 
stoutest and heaviest leather, such us is used 
for the soles of boots and shoes, for most parts 
of harness and saddlery, for leather trunks and 
buckets, hose for fire-engines, pump-valves, 
soldiers’ belts and gloves for cavalry ; 2nd, 
Hides, consist of cow-hides, or the lighter 
ox-hides ; they are the same as butts with 
the bellies ou. Hides are sometimes tanned 
whole, and are struck for solo leather, in 
which case they are called crop hides ; 3rd, 
Skins, these are used for all the lighter 
kinds of leather. The hides of South America 
are in high repute ; they are the produce of 
the half-wild cattle which pasture ou the 
wide plains between Buenos Ayres and the 
Andes. Hides are also imported into Britain 
from various parts of Europe, as also from 
Morocco, the Cape of Good Hope, very exten- 
sively from India and other places. They 
are imported dry or salted. The following 
wore the imports into the United Kingdom 
for the years 1H50 and 1851 

Biver Plate A* Rio Orande. Eaet India Horee. 

Dry. Salted. Kips. Hides. 

1850 29,820 630,400 1 , 606,380 231,510 

1861 62,640 749,640 2 , ‘ 262, 700 140,640 

About the year 1850, nearly forty thousand 
tons of leather, hides and skins were annually 
imported into Britaiu. 

BuU^hide is thicker, stronger, and coarser 
in its grain than cow-hide. The hide of the 
bullock is intermediate between the two. 

Calves* shin is thinner than cow’s, but 
thicker than most other skius. It is tanned for 
the bookbinder ; but the greater part is tanned 
and curried for the upper part of shoes aud 
boots. 

Sheep-skins* Besides local supplies, many 
thousands are imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, British India. Those of the 
Gape are distinguished by the greater width 
of the skin that covers the tail. They 
are simply tanned, and employed for various 
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purposes for which a thin, cheap leather is 
required ; such as for common bookbinding, 
leathering for common bellows, whip-lashes, 
bags, aprons, &c, Sheep-skine also form the 
cheaper kinds of wash-leather for breeches, 
gloves, aud under- waistcoats ; as also coloured 
and dyed leathers and mock-morocco, used 
for women’s shoes, for covering writing-tables, 
stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, Ac. 

Lamb-shins are imported into Britain from 
the north of Italy, Sicily aud Spaiu, aud arc 
dressed white or coloured for gloves. The 
skins of goats and kids form the best kinds of 
light leather. The chief supply of the best 
kid-skins is from Switzerland and Tuscany, 
whence they are shipped, chiefiy at I^eghoru. 
Lamb-skins are very extensively used with 
the hair on in the N. W. Himalaya, Affgha- 
nistnn, Hazara, Kufiristan, Tartary in Tibet, 
China, Persia, as articles of dress for the 
head and for mantles. 

Goat-shins for Britain are principally ob- 
tained from British India, the coast of Barbary 
and the Cape of Good Hope. They form tlic 
best dyed morocco of all colours. Kid-skius 
supply the finest white and coloured leather 
for gloves aud ladies’ shoes. 

Deer-skins from New York, New Orleans, 
Canada, and India. Autelope skins from 
the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer skins are all shamoyed, or dressed in 
oil, chiefly for riding-breeches. Shamoyed 
leather, of sheep, goat aud deer-skius, was 
formerly a lucrative branch of the leather 
trade of Great Britain. This kind of leather 
is employed for breeches, white or dyed, worn 
by persons who ride much on horseback. In 
wet weather leathern garments lit close to the 
skill, and are long in drying, so that the 
weavers are liable to colds, rheumatism, and 
other complaints. 

Rorse-hide is tanned and curried for 
harness work, for collars, &c. It has of late 
years been substituted for seal-skin, but does 
not produce so good a leather. Enamelled 
horse-hide, split or shaved thin, is used for 
ladies’ shoes, in imitation of seal. 

Dog-skint is thin, but tough, and makes 
good leather. Of late years, horse-leather 
takes its place for thin dress-shoes. Most 
of the dog-skill gloves, are really made of 
lamb-skin. 

Seal-shin makes a valuable leather, but a 
large proportion of seal-skins is used as fur 
for covering caps. 

Hog-skint affords a thin, porous leather, 
which is used for covering the setts of saddles. 

In N. W. India, as Mr. Powell informs us, 
Russia leather **ba1ghar” occasionally comes 
to Poshawur. A kind of leather having a 
metallic lustre, called “kimsana,'* is imported 
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also from the north-west ; also a beautiful 
IfMither, used in the manufacture of the bright 
blue green shoes from Kashmir ami Peshawitr, 
which is called “ kimakht.”' This is not 
made in the Punjab. Peshnwiir sword scab- 
bards are often covered with a black leather, 
looking like morocco, it is probably an imita- 
tion. Russia leather is said to be made of 
liorse’s skin, it is thick but pliant, and of 
most grateful fragrance. The skins are much 
valued for the preservation of merchandise, 
as insects will not attack them. 

The staple manufacture of Cawnpore is 
leather. There are about fifty tanneries, eacli 
of which turns out on an average 1,200 hides 
a year, or 60,000 hides yearly on tlie whole. 
The average value of a hide tanned by the 
native process, being about 4 Hs., the total 
annual value of the out-turn of tanned hides 
is 2,40,000 Rs. Besides tlie hides tanned in 
Cawnpore itself, about 180,000 hides are 
yearly tanned either at Meerut or in the 
adjacent villages of the Cawnpore district. 
'I'liose from Meerut are said to be of 
superior qualitv : the village hides, on the 
other hand, are inferior to those tanned 
at Cawnpore, and are mostly taken from 
<’attle which have died of disease. The total 
number of hides used yearly at Cawnpore 
is thus about 240,000, and their value 
9,60,000 Rs. In addition to the tanning 
trade there is an extensive busiuess done at 
Cawnpore iu tlie manufacture of saddlery, 
liaruess, boots, shoes, and other leathern arti- 
cles : there are 52 saddlers and 55 shoe- 
makers’ linns, which make up goods for the 
European market, and about 200 shops 
whicli supply the native market— the latter 
deal chioHy in shoes made in the native 
fashion. The value of the shoes made for the 
native market is about 40,000 Rs. nnuualty. 
Leathern arlicles made at Cawnpore are 
exported to Meerut, Benares, Central India 
and Rohilkniid, whence they find their way 
extensively to other parts of India. The 
places above-named cany onadiiect trade 
with Cawnpore. There is no export trade 
to Europe or America. In British India 
the quality of the leather produced by the 
native process is decidedly inferior. The 
native tanner does not leave his hides to 
soak in the pits containing his bark infu- 
sion, but, having sewed up a quantify of 
hark in the skin (made into a kind of 
bag) he exposes it to a constant stream of 
water, which forces the astringent matter into 
the pores of the hide Very rapidly : but to 
make the process still more rapid the hide is 
taken out, wrung, and re-filled eveiy four or 
five days. A hide can be ready in this way 
in about a month, but the leather is less strong, 
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durable end pliable than Euglish leather. 
The currying process also is often entirely 
omitted, and when performed it is geuemlly 
ou a minute scale and very inefllcjantly. 

The Englisli system of tanning is more 
costly than the native. This circumstance 
would be a bar to the introduction of Erigliali 
tanned leather into the native market, where 
cheapness is the firat requisite. But for the 
supply of government contracts, and for the 
Articles used by the European community In 
India, there is no question that Cawnpore 
could be made to afford ample quantities of 
leather and leatbern articles at comparatively 
moderate prices. As it is, the manufactured 
articles sold to government and to private 
purchasers are hardly inferior to those manu- 
factured iu England, except in the quality of 
the leather aud other materials. The work- 
manship is very little worse than that of an 
average English nrtis.<ni. Indian hides can- 
not compete in quality with the hides of 
well-breil and fed English cattle. There 
is a considerable trade in raw hides between 
India and Phigland, and it seems not un- 
likely that if a better process of tanning 
were established, tanned hides might be ex- 
ported to England with economy. The cir- 
cumstances which made Cawnpore an empo- 
rium of this trade appear to be firsts that a 
great part of the population of the old town 
of Cawnpore were chumars (shoemakers) ; 
next^ that Cawnpore was a considerable mili- 
tary and civil station. 

Vegetable substances used in tanning,'^ 
The tannin or tannic acid of different vege- 
tables does not appear to be the same astrin- 
gent substance, but the differences between 
tannins from different sources aro small, and 
are cliiefly interesting to the chemist. There 
are, however, certain broad features which 
are alike in all. Tannin is characterised by 
an astringent taste, and by its bluish-black 
or (lark-green precipitates from aqueous 
solutions, by the solution of salts of the 
peroxide of iron : it also affords a dirty-white 
or brown precipitate with a solution of gela- 
tiue. Tannin is most easily procured in its 
pure state from gall-nuts. Gallic acid exists 
ready formed in gall-nuts, sumach, mango 
seeds, divi, valouia, tea, &c., and is probably 
formed in nil cases from the decom^ition 
of tannin. Sumach is peculiarly liable to 
fermentation, probably in consequence of the 
malic acid present in the leaves. Hence it is 
of great importance to the tanner to become 
acquainted with the circumstances which 
favour the conversion of tannin into gallic 
acid ; and to avoid them if possible, for this 
is a positive source of loss. In the spent or 
waste tan liquors there is a considerable 
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proportion oi’ gallic acid* There ia an 
opinion among tanners, that the presence of 
gallic acid is useful ; and when hides have 
been cleansed with lime-water, they are left 
for a time in the waste liquor, the gallic acid 
of which is said to expand the h^ides, and 
facilitate the penetration of the solution of 
tan, when the hide is transferred to a stronger 
liquor. Now, as almost any other acid would 
answer this purpose (iudeed water soured 
with sulphuric acid is so used), it certainly 
does appear to be a circuitous as well as 
costly method of getting au acid by the 
decomposition of tannin. 

Oak'^bark in Europe, is a most important 
tanning material. It must be stripped in 
spring, for it then contains more tannin than 
bark cut in autumn, and this again more than 
that which is taken in winter. The trees are 
felled about May : but in some cases, a small ' 
quantity is cut down about two months later : 
this is called midsummer bark, but it is now 
seldom seen in the market. The quantity of 
tannin is considered by tanners to be in pro- 
portion to the freedom with which the sap 
flows at the time of stripping, and to the faci- 
lity with which the bark is removed. Burk 
which lias the appearance of having been 
removed with difficulty, fetches a lower price 
than that which appears to have come off with 
ease. The richest bark is obtained in the 
warmest spring, for then the sap is most 
abundant. A few days of cold previous to 
the felling and stripping reduce the propor- 
tion of tannin and sap. The bark of coppice 
trees about 12 years old contains more tan 
than younger trees, and these more than old 
ones. Oak bark contains from 5*6 to 6*0 per 
cent, of tannin, and in this ns in other astrin- 
gent barks the tannin is conthined solely in 
the inner white layers next the alburnum, the 
middle coloured portiou containing most of 
the extractive matters, and the epidermis or 
exterior but little extractive aud iio tauuin. 
From 4 to 6 lbs. of oak -bark are required for 
the production of 1 lb. of leather. 1 n Europe, 
leather tanued with oak-bark is considered 
superior to that made with auy other tanning 
material, but the process is slower. The price 
of good English oak-bark per load of 4a cwt. 
delivered in London in June 1852, varied 
from 12/. to 13/. lOf. When the bark has 
been stripped, the long pieces are set up ou 
end (sucked) to dry. 

Sumach is used in the manufacture of the 
lighter and finer kinds of leather. It consists 
of the powder of the leaves and young 
bi'anohes of shrubs growing in the south of 
Europe and known to boUnists as Bhns 
GotinaSi Venus sumach, or the wild olive, 
also of Rhus coriaris, hide or elm^leaved 
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sumach. Tht former is used most exten- 
sively by the dyer and calico printer ; the 
latter by the tanner. Its percentage of Unnin 
bad been found to vary from 16*4 and 16*2 in 
Malaga and Sicilian specimens to 10, aud 5 
in Virginia and Carolina sumach. The price 
of Sicilian sumach in June 1852 was from 
I4i. 6(/. to 16^. per cwt. 

Divt or did divi or dibi dibi or libi libi is 
the pod of a leguminous shrub, Csesalpinia 
coriaria, a native of South America, and 
growing to the height of 20 or 30 feet. It 
is called the Indian Sumach and grows freely 
in the peninsula of India and Hindustan. 
The pods are of a dark-brown colour, about 
3 iuches long, but curled up.as if by heat in 
drying. The whole of the tannin exists in 
the rind below the epidermis ; the taste is 
highly astringent and bitter, but the inner 
skin which encloses a few flat seeds, is nearly 
tasteless. Divi contains a considerable quan- 
tity of tnniiiii, and also a mucilaginous sub- 
stance which prevents its being used in 
dyeing and calico printing. It soon ferments 
when mixed with water. The leather made by 
means of divi is said to be very porous, and 
is of a brown or deep brownish red colour, 
but at the Hoonsoor works it produced au 
excellent leather. The colouring matter is 
produced somewhat suddenly, and appears 
to be the result of fermeutaiion. If air be 
excluded the colour is not produced and the 
leather is equally good. The price is from 
8/. to 9/. per ton. 

Valonia consists of the acorn-cups of 
Quercus ^gilops, or prickly cupped oak, 
growing in the Morea. As soon as the acorns 
are gathered they are partially dried, and 
conveyed by mules to Smyrna for shipment. 
Theie are here stored in warehouses for some 
months, in layers of from 3 to 5 feet in thick- 
ness. The cups undergo a slight fermenta- 
tion, aud in drying, the long spreading scales 
which confined the acorn contract, and allow 
the acorn to fall from the cup. The acorns 
which contain no tannin are separated from 
the cups, and those ef the latter which are 
damaged are also picked out. The diameter 
of the cups iocludiug the scales is a little 
under 2 iuches. A small kind of valonia, 
V. camata, bears a higher price than the com- 
mon : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefiy used by the silk dyers. Good valonia 
is thick, full-grown, and bright in colour. If 
exposed to rain after being gathered, the cups 
lose a portion of their tannin and become of 
a deeper colour. About 2 lbs. of valonia are 
required for the production of 1 lb. of leather, 
which is said to be less permeable to water 
than that made with oak-bark, and so heavy 
as to make valonia the cheapest of all tanning 
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materialB^ except catechu or terra. A mix* 
ture of valonia and oitk*bark may be used with 
good effect. 

Babool bark is almost exclusively used by 
the natives of India for tanning purp<^s ; it 
is the only bark that can be procut'ed in large 
quantities and cheap. Price from ^ to 2 Rs. 
per maund. 

Cassia fistula bark^ or native Amultas, 
is found to contain a good quantity of tan- 
ning. 

* Acacia ohtusifoliat or native Chakoor» is 
useful but still uot sufficiently plentiful so for 
maiinfacture on anything but a small scale. 

.iMror.— The leaves and small shoots of the 
native * Aura,* supposed to be a species of 
Terniinalia have also been used. It has pro- 
p(M'tios somewhat similar to the American 
sumach. The leaves of this ^ Aura* have becu 
known to be useful in tanning for some years ; 
but the natives have not used it, owing to 
tlie dii&culty of finding it In large quantities. 
It gives to leather a light colour. 

Catechu^ ctiich^ terra-japonicn and term 
of commerce, are iuspissaieil aqueous extracts 
from (be bark, wood, cateclui or cuteh and 
gainbier or terra of the Acacia catechu and 
from the leaves of Uncaria gambier. In 
commerce, the two .'»orts are known os 
Catechu, or Cutcli and Gambici* The cate- 
cliu from Bombay is from the former tree, 
and that from Bengal from the latter. Bom- 
bay catechu or cutch is the ri<‘iiei‘ in tannin ; 
it is of a dark brownish red colour, internally 
as well as externally, and of specific gravity 
1’38. Bengal catechu or terra is of alight 
brown colour inlernally : its specific gravity 
in 1'28. Both are asiringeiit and bitter, leav- 
ing a sweetish ta.sto ou the palate. Catechu 
is prepared by felling the Acacia catechu tree, 
cutting it up into small pieces, and boiling 
with water in a narrow mouthed vessel until 
ouly oue-half of the original bulk of liquid 
remains. The solution is then tninsferrcii to 
a wide earthen vessel, in which the evapora- 
tion is continued ; the itispissulioii is complet- 
ed by exposure to the sun with occasioual 
stirring. Before the extract is quite dry it 
is placed in cloths, strewed over with the 
ashes of cow-duug, cut into bmull lumps and 
again exposed to the sun. The tauoia of 
catechu is soluble in cold water. Catechu 
also affords a peculiar principle, which has 
been named catechin and catechnic acid, 
which is uot soluble in cold water, but 
slightly so in the solution of the tannin of 
catechu. Catechu is extensively used in 
India tanning, and of late years has also 
been much used in Europe. It tans skins 
with great rapidity, but the leather is light, 
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spongy, permeable to watei'i and of a dark- 
reddish fawn colour. The light^ooloured 
variety of catechu produces a softer leather 
than that tanned with cuteh. Catechu pro- 
duces but little of the deposit of bloom which 
is yielded by oak-bark, valonia and divi. A 
pound of catechu is said to be sufficient ibr 
the production of about a pound of leather. 
Catechu is used by caii(to printers, to produce 
a fast brouze on cotton fabrics. 

MyrobnUnts^ are the fruits of seveml 
species of Terminnlia, and used in India as a 
substitute for galls. When ripe, the fruit is 
pear-}«haped, deeply wrinkled, and of a brown- 
ish yellow colour : it weighs from 70 to 100 
grains. The husk contains the whole of the 
astringent matter, some mucilage, and a 
brownish yellow colouring substance, which 
is used in India foi dyeing yellow. The 
husk is usually separated by i)ruising the nut, 
which it encloses. The tannin of myroba- 
lans differs slightly from that of galls. Gallic 
acid is also present in rather large prof)or- 
tion. The price of myrobninns in June 1852 
was quoted at from 5/. to 10/. per ton. 

Mimosa or yVatth^harhy is procured from 
different 8[)ccics of mimosa, wbi(;b grow in 
Australia and New Zealand. It is sr)metime8 
imported in rlu* form of Iluid extract, as well 
as bark. T'be leather produceti by its means is 
of good quality, but of bod colour. The hark 
must he finely ground, or ft doe.s not give up 
the whole of its tannin to warm water. 

Cork-tree hark, — Cork wlii(*h is the outer 
dea<l bark of the <*oi'k oak, may be removed 
witlioiit injury to the tree, but the inner bark 
wliieli is u.scd in tanning eunnot be removed 
wirbout destroying the tree. In Corsica, 
Spain, and a few other countries, where the 
tree is abumlant, the bark is removed for 
tanning. This bark contains twice a.s much 
tannin as oak-bark of average quality . The 
taunin appears to resemble that of catechu : 
it affords srni cely any bloom and gives a dark 
colour to the leather. 

Larch bark contains a good deal of tannin, 
mucilage, and some resin, and is sometimes 
used as a substitute for oak bark, for tanning 
the inferior sheep skins, known as basils. 

Willow bark contains, according to Davy, 
2'3 per cent, tannin, and that of the Leicester 
willow 6*8 per cent. Danish leather which 
has a peculiar and agreeable odour, and U 
used for making gloves, is prepared from kid 
and Iamb skin, by means of willow bark, 
which is also used in the preparation of 
Bossia leather, but the odour of that leather 
is produced by the oil of bircb-tree bark. 
Imported barks are all iVee of duty. The 
prices in 1851, were per ton, 
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Oak hark - ^ „ 

FleiiiiHli. 0-7 0 
Hutch ... 4 r> - r> 10 
Oerinan. . 4 10- 5 10 
Cork-tree hark, 

.7 0-8 0 
Leghorn... 6 0--7 0 

Miuiutahurkt 8 10- -9 10 


s. V s. I »• £ *• 

I (/amhier. IC 10 

0 - 7 0 , />in Uivi 


Sa van ilia.. 8 0—9 0 
Maracaibo 
Ftt/onw— 

Stpyrna. . 14 0—15 0 
Morea . ... 10 0— 12 0 
Cainata.. . 14 0—16 0 


The fullowin }5 tnlilo is from one oonslrncted 
l>y Sir H. Uuvy. fo sliow Ihe value to the 
tiinner of the differerit siihstaneeB named. 
The numbers express tim relative quantities 
of dry hides eapable of l)eing tanned by equal 
weights of the materials 
Bombay Catechu ... ... ... 2fil 

Bengal do. ... ... 2.31 

Nut galls ... ... ... ... 127 

White inner bark of Leicester willow .. 79 

Sicilian .sumach 7H 

White inner bark of young ofd; ... 77 

old oak ... ... 72 

SI)uni^h cbehtnut.... 63 

Soucdiong tea ... 4« 

Oreeu tea ... ... ... 41 

Entire bark of Leicester willow ... 33 

oak .. ... 29 


about a hundred rupees. They speak hindi. 
They burn their dead, but some very iutelli. 
gent men at Aurungabud, did uot know that 
anything followed death. The designations of 
tanners and leather workers are, 

Hanigar, ' Can, , Mbang, Mahr. 

Madiga ; madharu ,, | Cbakili, Tam. 

' Madaru, Coour,. ‘ Madiga, Til. 

Madigani, | Madira wanlu. „ 

! ('buckler, Eno. Madgolu; madbera, „ 

I Cbsiniar, Hind. I 

' The Mang or Mhang are scattered through 
I all the northern parts of the Indian peninsula, 

I in the Bombay Presidency, in Guzerat, Can- 
I deisb, the Conenn and Kolapore. Tanners 
I and leather workers are perhaps the most 
j humble of all the settled races in the south 
I of India, and they dwell outside the walls of 
: the villages, for they are deemed wholly 
I unclean They arc tanners, workers in raw 
I hides ant] leather, shoe and harness-makers, 
I me.sscMjgers, scttV(*ngers, and executioners. 
1 They are never hor.sekeepei's. Their nvoc.H- 
I lions are the most abject, and only a very 
j few have ever been known to have the ability 
i to read or write. The race, as a rule, are 


Spanish chestnut .. 21 j 

Middle bark of oak 1 9 ^ 

Leicester willow ... 16 | 

Spanish cliestnut 14 

Entire bark of elm ... ... 13 

Common willow ... 11 

— JRoy/e, Ar/s and Manufnctnrrs of India y 
p, 484 ; Madras Exhihition Juries' Report ; | 
Powell's Hand booky Econ, Prod.y Panjnhy | 
p, l/)7 ; Cat. Exiuh. 1862 ; Pools .'Statistics 
of Commerce ; Tomlinson's Dictionai i/. 

LEATHER WORKERS, througbout 
British India, Japan and China, are regauied 
as uiicleau races. In Berar, the workers in 
leather assert that they consist of 12^ castes, 
amongst whom arc 

The Dhor, who are tanners, make water- 
buckets and water-sacks, the pakbul and 
mashak. 

The Baudela and Kullar chamar, both 
tauuers and shoemakers. 

The Mahratta chamar, a shoemaker. 

The Pardesi chamar, a cobbler. 

The Mang chamar, who make sandals. 

The Mahomedau chamar, who is a book- 
binder. 

The Katai chamar, who make shoes and 
sandals and labour iu the 6eld.s, at seed and 
harvest times. The Katai are identical in 
personal appearance with the chuckler(cha- 
kili) of the very south of India. 

The chamar of Aurungabad, worship Ma- 
riarama and Sitla. They marry when under 
age, amongst themseWeB, proceeding ou foot 
to thq goddess SiUa, whose shrine they cir- 
cumambulate five times. The expense is 


of a dark-black hue, short in stature, and 
of very slender' frame ; lower limbs particu- 
larly slight, and calf and foot delicate. They 
still eat creatures which most ra<*es regard as 
unclean, and likewise eat animals which die 
of diseaf-e. In rural villages they perform the 
lowest menial oHices, such as messengers and 
scavengers, and are paid by portions of the 
crops and some small privileges, but are not 
permitted to reside within the village walls. 
The Madaru ami Madigani of (/oorg are pre- 
dial slaves, and seem identical with this race. 
The Madam make baskets. In northern 
India and in Bengal, the cliamnr race arc 
workers in liides and leather, tanners, and 
shoe and harness makers, and tliere form 
the great bulk of the labourers, taking the 
place of the J)hcr or Pariah of the peuiusulu. 
There arc many sections of leather-w'orkers 
throughout tlio Hyderabad country, and in 
Berar they serve as scavenger, guide, watch- 
man and executioner. Their signature mark, 
is a knife. They are part of the baluth, and 
like the pariah are the predial slaves of the 
village. The Pendi Mang, are aihlet®. The 
MImug worship the leather ropes which they 
make. They also make cakes, which they 
place iu the ground and over it five stones, 
and a lamp, and worship these. They also 
worship the spirits of departed men who 
have led evil lives. They claim the right 
to have, for food, cattle and camels and 
horses that die of disease, but in some villages 
this is disputed by the Dher or pariah, and in 
the village of Dangopnta, in 1866 and 1867, 
this point wasi for 20 months, under litigation, 
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the uHimate decisioD being in favour of the 
Dher. In the northern Dekhaii are the 
sections Maug Garoro ; Hollar Mang ; 
Dekhan Maug. The Maog*Garoro» ai*e also 
styled “Pharastr* or Migrants, as they have 
no settled abode but move from place to 
place, begging ; tlierr men and woiueu 
assume other clothes, and smear their fore- 
heads with the red kuku, a mixture of turme- 
ric and safflower. They also are conjurors and 
slight of hand adepts from which they have 
their name Garori* The men also beat the 
dholak, when practising their conjuring tricks. 

The Hollar Mang are village musicians ; at 
marriages, play on ilio saniiai, a wooden 
musical instrumeur, and beat the dafra ; they 
are also labourers, and go messages. 

The Dekliau Mining make brooms uud mats 
from the date palm, are also labourers, bring 
wood, marry girls underage, full at the foot of 
the god Hanuman but worship at a distance, 
being not allowed to approach the idol . They, 
like the pariah and the humble native Chris- 
tian, are also prohibited approaching the house 
of any liindoo, but stand some yards off aud 
intimate their presence by calling out baba, 
or maharaj, or ayer, i. c,, father, great chief, 
lord, aud as with the Dher, eveiy thing they 
have brought aud every thing they touch as 
also the place they touch, is unclean. If 
it be a metal dish it is passed through fire, 
and if cloth or other material, it is washed, or 
sprinkled with water, or placed on the ground 
for earth purification. They mount on horse- 
back in procession to their marriage, a pri- 
vilege which they prohibit to the Dher, and 
to the Teli or oilman. They do not usually 
claim dead creatures as a right, but 
portions from the Dher. They worship 
generally all the local deities or village 
gods, the Ammun, Ai, Mata, Musohu, 
Man Ai, Devi, Kandoba, &c , and tlio Mungir 
or ghosts of deceased relatives. Mungir 
is the form of a human being engraved 'on 
silver or copper, intended to represent n 
ileceased father ov mother, sometimes it is a 
casket of copper containing a silver figure of 
a man. The Maugir is worshipped at the 
dewali and dussara, and at arnas or moonless 
mglits and full moon and anniversaries. The 
figure is worshipped by washing, aud burning 
Itankiiicense, Tliey bury or burn their dead, 
fhey place the corpse in the ground, then 
bring a potful of water from the river, pour 
«t on the body and cover the dead with earth : 
after three days they take food and place it 
«ver the dead. They seem doubtful as to 
transmigration. 

Hind., Tel. ; Dhoria, Can. ; 
morata, Mahratta ; are found in most of the 
^ttfger villages of southern India. They are 
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knners, but are regarded as hiiidoos, and, 
unlike the Dher and Mhang, reside witliin 
the villages. They worship the earthen Jar 
111 which the hides are steeped, placing ver- 
milion on it. They do not partake of animals 
that die of disease. They never devote their 
young women to the goils. They are looked 
on by (he Pariah or Dher us vile, and are not 
associated with in eating or intermarrying. 
Ihe Dhor are robust, fair, short, men, with 
well developed chests, wide faces, light 
coloured eye.s, many of them with a , light 
mustache, aud in all their features they pre- 
sent evidence of a Mongol origin. They 
never cat the large hoi ned cattle, the cow, 
buffalo, or hnllock, nor do they eat dead 
Hiiiinnls, but fowls, fisli, doer, goats and sheep 
are lawful. They marry in their own tribe, 
making the marriage procession on a bullock, 
and say that they are not entitled to proceed’ 
on a horse. The objects of their worship are 
very doubtful, but like almost all the idol-wor- 
shipping races of India, they worship at 
anniversaries, the cliief implements of their 
trade, which in their case is the tan-pit, but 
they weekly cowdung n small spot in their 
hou.se, on which they Inmi incense, place 
flowers, and wheaton cakes covered with rice, 
bow down, worship and eat. Tiie deity, thus 
luvoked, one family at Oodghir said, was 
Bawa Adam, whom they consider to be Malm 
Deva, and inquiry elicited the information 
that about 60 or 80 mile.s west of Puuderporo 
is a stone, named Bawa or Father Adam! 
Ihey also worshipped Ai, wliom they desig- 
nate as the Bhawaui at Taljapore, but Khan- 
doba at Malligaum, also receives tlieir wor- 
ship. Ihe temple guardians, however, do not 
permit the Dhor to approacli near to the 
Idols, as their trade of workers in skins and 
hides makes them unclean. They bury the 
dead who have fallen victims to small-pox and 
cholera, but those from some other diseases 
are burned ; a pregnant woman dying is 
burned. Ihey make leather from hides, and 
manufacture .such articles as are used for 
water purposes, the mot bucket, the d’hoi and 
pak lial. 

LKBANON, a mountain of Palestine, com- 
prebemls the two raiige.s of Libanus aud Anti- 
Libanus. Lebanon is the most elevated part 
of the chain. The range of the Lebanon, 
extends between the 33rd and 36th degree of 
north latitude, from the river Assay (the 
ancient Oroiites) to its southern limits, bound- 
ed by the Letaiii, or Leontes of old. It is 
iiihabited by a variety of different tribes, who 
from time immemorial have found a refuffe in 
its fastuesses. ^ 

if jfiari.— The most northern district of the 
range, extending to the neighbourhood of 
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Tripoli, is occupied by a sect of idolaters call- 
ed Auzari or Ausari. A spacious plain, open 
to the sea on the west, extends north as far 
as Tortosa, and is bounded on the east by the 
Anzari mountains. This chain is a lower 
branch of the Libauus, but is less known than 
most parts of this celebrated mountain, being 
inhabited by the lawless Auzari tribe, who 
have never been brought into actual subjection 
by any of the Pashas. One of their sects, the 
* Shamsi,* are said by some to worship the 
suu ; but the origin of this people and their 
religion, are still unknown. Like the Druses, 
they may possibly be a tiiahomedan sect. 
Burckhardt mentions the Auzari sects, calling 
them Kelbye, Shanisye and Mokladjye ; but 
adds, “ nothing is known of them except the 
names.” The Auzari are the least numerous 
of the Lebanon tribes, tlieir number in 1840 
not exceeding 20,000 souls. 

Maronites occupy all the most central 
valleys and the highest ridges, from the 
neighbourhood of Tripoli to the south of 
Beyrout. The Keshrounn, in the neighbour- 
hood of D’Jounie bay, is exclusively occu- 
pied by this Christian sect, said lo have been 
founded in the sixth century by a certain 
St. Maronius, and which in religious matters 
acknowledges the supremacy of Rome though 
its clergy maintain the right of electing their* 
own bishdps or patriarchs, of dispensing with 
a state of celibacy, and of entering into the 
marriage state. The Maronites are the most 
numerous of the Lebanon tribes, numbering 
about 200,000, of whom 35,000 were reckon- 
ed capable of bearing arms. 

The Mulawali are found in the plain of the 
Boccali (between the Libaniis and the Anti- 
Libanus), the sides of the Anti-Libanus and 
the lower part of the southern Libnuus, ex- 
tendiug to the north-east of Sour or Tyre ; 
but at present, they form only an inconsider- 
nble portion of the population of this part of 
Syria. 

Druse.— Crossing the district of Katali, and 
proceeding to the southern range of hills ex- 
tending parallel to the coast, fi cnn the neigh- 
bourhood of Beyrout to the heights above j 
Sidon, we come to the country of the Druses, 
whose origin, belief, religious rites and cere- 
monies, have long been enveloped in mystery, 
and continue to atford food for speculation. 
They are, however, idolaters ; one of their 
objects of worship is said to be the image of a 
calf, which might adduce some analogy, in 
their religion, between that of the ancient 
Egyptians and of the hindoos of modern times. 
Be that as it may, the Druses are not only | 
tolerant in religious matters, but some of them 
do not hesitate to conform outwardly to the 
religious observances of those with whom they 
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may be associated. They are, , generally 
spring, a brave and honest i*ace, pinctisiug 
the virtues of hospitality to a degi'ee unknown 
amongst more civilized nations, but never 
forgetting an injury ; hence constant feuds 
between the Druses and the Maronites. The 
tribes of the mountain, if uuitod, might soon 
drive out all intruders, and become a powerful 
and independent state. Until the death of the 
celebrated Druse chief, Fukr-ud-Din, the 
whole of the Lebanon was (nominally) under 
a Druse sheikh or chieftain. Ou his death, 
however, an ancient and powerful mahomme- 
dau family of the name of Shehab, who were 
descended from Mnhammad, and came from 
the Hauran, by one of those unexpected 
changes of fortune so common in the east, 
succeeded under the title of ‘Grand Prince,’ 
to the supremacy of the ‘ Mountain,’ as the 
Lebanon is culled. Little mention is made of 
these ‘ Grand Princes of Lebanon,’ until the 
accession of Amir Milbem, the uncle of the 
old Amir Bascbir, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The cedar of Lebanon 
so famous in Scripture, was, in ancient times, 
much employed in the construction of temples, 
and for other religious buildings and purposes. 
It is usually called Pinus cednis, but some- 
times Cedrus lAbtinua.-^ Ho5irtsofi*s TrnvelSy 
f^ol, ii, pp. 68-9 ; Reminiscences of 5?/rra, 
fJeutr Col. Elers Napier; Vol, i, chap. 4 ; 
Napier's Life and Correspondence^ Vol. ii, 
pp. 1-4. See Balbec, Kelu. 

LEBIA, one of tho Coleoptera, of the 
family Lebiadne, is of rare occurrence in the 
oast. L. unicolor, is from the Himalaya, Aploa 
is found at Poona. Orthogonius is common 
to Africa and Asia, tho gigantic species, 
however, predominate in the latter country. 

LKBONA, Hkbhbw. See Oliiianum. 

LEBUK, Ar. Cordia myxa, Linn.^ Roxh. 

LE CALYBE DE LA NOIJVELLE 
GUINEE, Fu, Clialybseus paradisaeus. 

LECANIUM COFFEiE, IValktr, the 
coffee bug of Ceylon, for some years devas- 
tated some of the plantations of Ceylon. 
They are greedily devoured by tlie large 
red ant, Formica smaragdina, Fab.^ and 
an attempt was made to eradicate the 
bug by the introduction of the ant^ but 
their attacks on the coolies’ bare skins 
prevented the full success of the experiment. 
Lecatiium coffee establishes itself on the 
young shoots and buds, which it covers with 
a noisome incrustation of scales, enclosiug its 
larve, from the pernicious influence of which 
the fruit shrivels and drops off. It is a Coc- 
cus, and a number of brownish wart like 
bodies may be seen studding the young shoots 
and occasionally the margins on the underside 
of the leaves. Each of these warts is a trans- 
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formed femal# confAinuig a large number of 
epa (700)| which are hateh^ within it 
when the young ones come out of their neat, 
they may be obserFed running about on the 
plant looking like wood-lice, but shortly after 
being hatched the males seek the underside of 
the leaves while tbe females prefer the young 
shoots as their place of abode. The larve 
of the males undergo ti’ansforraatiou into 
pupsB beneath their own skins, and their 
wings are horizontal, and their possession 
of wings may possibly explain the compa- 
ratively rare presence of the male on tho 
bushes. The female retains licr powers of 
locomotion until nearly her full size, and 
it is about this time that her impregnation 
takes place. The pest does not produce great 
injury until it have been two or three years 
on an estate, hut at length, the scales on tho 
plants become numerous, tho clusters of berries 
assume a black sooty look and a great number 
of them fall off before they are mature. The j 
young shoots have a disgusting look from the 
number of yellow pustular bodies forming on 
tliem, the leaves get shrivelled, and on many 
trees not u single berry forms. The coffee 
bug first appeared in 1843, on tho Lupallu 
Galla estate, and it or a closely allied species 
lias been observed on the Citrus acida, Psidium 
pomiferura, Myrtus zeylauica, Rosa iudica, 
Caroya arborea, Vitox negundo and other 
plants, and most abundantly on tlio coffee 
bushes in moist places. It rc-appears, though 
eradicated, and is easily conveyed on clothes 
and from one place to another. Dr. Gardner, 
whom Sir J. E. Tennant quotes, is of opinion 
that all remedies have failed, and that it must 
wear it-self out ns other blights do. The 
male of tho brown or scaly bug, Lecanium 
coffeaj, is of a clear light piukish brown 
colour, slightly hairy and very pretty. It is 
more delicate than the male Pseudococcus. 
The females when young arc yellowish, mark- ! 
ed with grey or liglit brown ; and old indi- 
viduals are light brown with a dark margin. 
It affects cold, damp and close localities 3,000 
feet in height, and the propagation as in the 
white bug is continuous. The brown bug is 
much infected with parasites, amongst which 
the most common are eight minute llymouop- 
tera (wasps) with brilliant colours, but a 
mite, the Acarus translucens, and the larvre 
of tho Chilocorus circuradutus, a kind of lady- 
bird, also feed on the bug. In the larvje state, 
the male and female brown bug are not dis- 
tinguishable. The number of eggs produce<l 
by a female brown bug is about 700. Those 
of the white bug arc not so numerous : but 
their propagation in Ceylon is continuous, 
throughout the year, and this explains their 
great abundance compared with cold countries 
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where the produce is <»ie generation of^oung 
annually. The brown buff pai'tieularly the 
fall grown female, is dreadfully infested widi 
parasites which thus greatly help the planter. 
Indeed, it is a question whether coffee plant- 
ing could be canned on without their aid in^ 
the destruction of tho bug. The black huff» 
is Lecanium nigrum, but the female on^Ts 
known. In colour it is from yellowish grey 
to deep brown and almost black in age, and 
of a shiold-liko shape. It occura alone but 
also intermixed with the brown bug — but it 
is much loss abundant and therefore not 
demaudiug the plautePs aitcuiiou. Its occupa- 
tion of a coffee, or any other, tree, gives rise 
to tho appearance of a glutinous saccharine 
substance which has received the name of 
Honey-dew. Tliis is either a secretion of the 
bug or the oxtravusated sap which flows from 
the wounded tree oi* probably a combination 
of botli. A fungus or two fungi, Ihe Syn- 
cladium niotneri and Triposporium gardneri 
seem to depend on tliis for vegetation as the 
Iloney-dow and the fungus disappear with 
tho bug . — Sir J, E, Tennent*s Ceylon^ Vols, 
i, ;> 261 ; ii, p, 248. See Bug, Coffee, Coffee 
bug. 

LECANORA, see Dyes, Lichens. 

LECANOBA TARTAREA, see Dyes. 

LE ClIAMEAU, Fr. Camelus bactrianus* 

LECIIAYANASA, see Yug-byasa. 

LECIIEE, seeLichi. 

LEDEBAURIA IIYACINTHINA, sy$L 
Erythronium indicum, a native of Bundel- 
cund and Hyderabad. Martius and Ainslie 
describe tho bulbs as a substitute for squill, 
aud the latter writer informs us that they 
are used in cases of strangury and fever in 
hoi*ses. Bulbs sent by Dr. Key, of Bolarum, 
were slightly acrid and bitter, but although 
given in double and treble tho usual quantity 
in which squill is employed, they did not in any 
ca.so produce the marked effects which squill 
occasions. The bulbs which Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy used had not. flowered that season. 
From trials it would appear that this article 
IioUIk out but little prospect of its ever being 
usefully employed in medicine. — O'Shaugh^ 
ncssy, p. 663. 

LEDEK, Dt., Gki. Leather. 

LKDI GADDI, Tkl. A kind of grass. 

LEDJA, a rocky wilderness in Palestine, 
which is from two to three days’ journey in 
length, by one iu breadth. It is iulmbited 
by several Arab tribes, viz., Sclman, Med- 
Icdj, Szolout, Dhoiiherc and Sial ; of these, 
the Szolout may have about one hundred 
tents, the Medledj one hundred and twenty, 
and the others fifty or sixty. They breed a 
vast number of goats, which easily find piis- 
turage amongst the rocks. A few of tlUm 
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also keep sheep and cows, and cultivate the 
foil in some parts of the Ledja, where they 
sow wheat and barley: They possess few 
horses.— Fol. iii ; RohinsoiCt 
Travels^ VoL ii, pp. 12J, 146. 

LE DROMEDAIRE, Fit. Camelus dro- 
medarius, Linn, 

LE DUGONG DES INDES, Fa. Hali- 
core dugong. 

LEDUM CISTUS, one of the EricaccsB, 
is cultivated the same as lavender. 

LEEA IIIRTA, Banks ; Roxb. 
Koko-jongha, Brno. I VolumanttndhichettujKL. 


Sura padi,' Tel. | (-hiviki volama, 

Grows in Bengal apd throughout the Pe- 
ninsula of India. 

LEEA MACEOPIIYLLA, Roxb. 

Tolsu-mudriya, Bkng. | Kya-bet-gyee, Bhrm 

This curious looking herbaceous plant with 
large leaves and small white flowere grows 
in the south of India, and is used iii medi- 
cine, in ring-worm. Its root is astringent and 
mucilaginous. It is sometitnes cultivated for 
the astringent properties of its roots. The 
Burmansuse it to stop the effusion of blood 
in wounds ; in Hindustan it is said to be a 
remedy for the guinca-woim. Drs. Wight 
and Wallich give also L. crispa, L. staphylea, 
L. robusta, L. sambucina, I^. sanguinea, L. 
parallela.— R. Br . ; Mason ; W. Ic. ; Roxb. 
LEEA STAPHYLEA, Wight, 

Gilibertla nalugu, DC, I 8. indica, Buhm. 

Kukur-jhiva, Bkng. | Ka lot, ,, 

Grows throughout British India and Bur- 
inah — .Wight's Ic. \ Voigt. 

LEECH, Lieut., author of vocabularies of 
seven languages spoken on the west of the 
Indus ill Bom. Geo. Trans., 1836, 1838; 
Bom. re-print, Vol. i, 8vo. Notes on a lour 
through Beluchistau, in Bl. As. Tinn.s., Vol. 
viii, 667, and Giamuiar of the Kashmir lan- 
guage; Ibid., Vol.xiii, 503.— />. Rnist's Cat, 
LEECH EE TREE or Li-tc.hi, the Neplie- 
lium litchi is a .shady and large tree, seme 
40 feet high, ornamental, and hears the fruit 
of that name, it is a delicious fruit, as largo 
as a good-sized plum. It produces a very 
large quantity of fruit, and there is not the 
least injury to be feared from a free use of it. 
In that respect, it is like the mango. The 
fruit is dried in India. Foo-chew-Fo, in 
Fokein, in Chino, is noted for this fruit, and 
the trade in them in a dried state is extensive. 
^Bongnge America, p. 152 ; Hogg, Vege- 
table Kingdom, p. 165. See Lcechce. 
LEECHES. 


LEfiOHEd.^, 

Kudalla, Singh. | Jerika, Jatagah, 

Attei, Tam. I 


Til 


Alak, Alio KhifAhin, Ar. 
Hm-yAU, Buum. 

Shvrui-chih : Ma- 
bwang, Chin. 

Bangiue, Fr. 

Blutigel, Gir. 


Qr. 

Hind. 
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Jonk. Ouz. 

Patchet : Lintah, 
alio Alintab, Malay. 
^2elR. PiRi. 

Jaluka, 


Leeches of the genera Bdella, HemadipM, 
Sanguisugo, or Hirudo medicinalis, belong to 
the family Hirudinidae of the class Annelids 
from annulus, a ring, and contain the true 
medicinal leeches, which are procurable in all 
the stag;nant waters of India. In the dry 
climate of the Dekhan, a caste of hindoos rear 
them for hospital use. The full grown leecli 
of Madras and Bengal will draw six drams, 
but those employed in Bombay scarcely a 
dram. The numbers of these anuelides in most 
warm parts of the world are immense. Dr. 
Hooker mentions that, when travelling in 
Sikkim, between Siugtam and Chakoong, 
wading through deep rnud or climbing 
over rocks, leeches swarmed in incredible 
numbers, in the streams and damp gra-ss 
mid in the bushes : they got into his 
hair, hung on his eyelids and crawled np 
his legs and down his hack. He repeatedly 
took upwards of 100 from his legs, when the 
small ones used to collect on clusters on the 
iiLstep, a'nd the sores they produced were not 
healed for five months. He thinks snuff or 
tobacco applied to the feet the best means of 
preventing their attacks. He thinks that the 
extraordinary abundance of these Anuelides in 
Sikkim may cause tlic death of many animals. 
Some marked murrains have followed very 
wet .sea.sons, when the leeches appear in incre- 
dible numbers ; and the disease in the cattle, 
described to him by the Lcpclia us in the 
stomach, in no way difi’ers from what IccQJies 
would produce. It is a well-known fact, that 
these creatures have lived for tluys in the 
fauces, nares, and stomachs of the human 
subject, causing dreadful sufferings and death. 
Ho has seen the cattle feeding in places ivliero 
the leeches so abounded that fifV' or sixty 
were frequently together on his ankles ; and 
jmiiies are almost maddened by their biting 
the fetlocks. IMie leeches u.scd in the Cal- 
cutta Hwpitals are caught in tanks and jeels 
in the direction of Burnset by persons who 
allow them to fasten on the naked skin. They 
are to he procured at all seasons ; but are 
oceasionally scarce during the mouths of April 
and May, when the tanks dry up. The bazar 
price i.s two rupees per hundred. lu tho 
Upper Provinces a superior kind of leech is 
used, called the Shakooahadi jonk, caught 
in the tanks about Shakoabud in the Agi’a 
district. The Punjab leeches are the next 
best, and are procured in abundance about 
Pateealah in the Sirhind district. The Sha- 
kooubnd leech will generally beat three 
applications, and it is the only description of 
TARi. ( ^bat will do so. The animal is of a 
Sans, light olive green colour, and marked with two 
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brijfht yello# stripes oji the sides. The 
common wild leech of the Upper Provinces is 
called “ Dabreo but for Hospital purposes 
It is very inferior to those mention^. The 
average price of Sbakooabadi leeches varies 
from three to four rupees per hundred. The 
babrae from eight annas to ono ruj^e per 
hundred. In Kurope leeches are kept in pans 
with a little soft water, the vessels being 
covered with canvass to admit the air. In 
Bengal they are placed in common earthen 
vessels with moist clay. The common leech 
used in the Bengal Hospitals averages 50 
grains in weiglit, and draws from two to three 
fluid drachms of blood. In Southern India 
they are found in almost all pools which are 
not dry in summer and in which the water is 
good that is not impregnated with salts. It 
is said that cattle arc frequently affected by 
their adhering to their throats when drinking. 
Mr. Rohde recommended salt to tlu3 ryots as 
a remedy and thinks an addition of salt to the 
bran mash usually giv(‘n, an eftectual remedy. 
Hajmadipsa ceylaiiica occurs in Ceylon, H. 
boscii in the- Andiipelngo. Mr. Carter in a 
roemorandnni, on the Leeches of Western In- 
dia, mentions as the ditferonce between the 
Mathcran and common leech, that tho com- 
moil leech is about one inch in length, of an 
olive green colour, has seven lines down its 
hack, but no bln<*k spots, twelve eyes, arrang- 
ed quadrilaferally, an uneven lip, with its 
centre notched, and is aquatic. The Matlie- 
rnn leech is about (lirec quarters of an inch 
long, of a light recbli.sh brown colour, has a 
black line down its back, and is covered over 
with black spots, ten eyes arranged in a semi- 
circle, a smooth lip, with centre projecting, 
ami is terrestrial. Dr, Carter remarked that 
a species of Matheran leech appears to be 
common thronifhout the jungles in the west- 
ern part of India as well us in the islands of 
Ceylon and Madagascar, and is so abundant, 
active, and voracious, that it becomes a con- 
siderable obstacle to tlio.se who have to pass 
through localities infested by them, not only 
extracting a large quantity of blood, but often 
producing irritable and festering ulcers. 
Hirudo sanguisorba is the paddyfleld leech of 
Ceylon, and Ilairaopsis paludum is the cattle 
leech of that island. There are 8ai<I to be 
leeches one foot long in the province of Shan- 
tung in China. The Leech zone of Malabar 
is from 1,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. In 
the wet season travelling in the forests is very 
unpleasant There are no leeches, musquitoes 
<nr peepsas iu Thibet ; and maggots or flies 
are never seen there. There ai'e no bees or 
wasps hi Dingcham or Thibet. Looches are 
numerous throughout ihe hot moist parts of 
Asia, The Planaria occurs near Madras. 
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Leeches and their effects must have been 
known from tlie earliest tiuaa, they were 
early employed by tlie Hindoos and Arabs, 
and six kiuds of useAiI and six of venomous 
leeches are mentioned by Susrutn and Avi- 
cenna.— //ooAer, l/tM* Jour,, 17 ; Mr, 
Daily^s Notes quoted by O'Shaughnessy, p, 
680 ; Rohde's M8S. ; .Sir /, E, TennentU 
Ceylon, Sfc, ; Hoyle's Hindoo Med,, p, 38 ; 
IFise's Hindoo Med., ;t). 177 ; Eng, Cyc. ; 
Mad. Lit. Journ, 

LKBDES, Newberry, Storey and Fitch, 
four adventurous mercliants, who, twenty 
years after the East India Company obtained 
its first Royal Cliarter, were commissioned by 
the Turkey Company to visit India and ascer- 
tain what openings for British enterprise 
existed there. They traversed Syria, de- 
scended the Tigris to Bassora, and thence 
took shipping to Ormiis and Hindustan. 
One entered the service of the emperor 
Akbar ; another died in the Panjab, a third 
became a monk at. Goa, and the fourth, Ralph 
Fitch, after wandering to Siam and Malacca, 
halted at Ceylon ami Colombo on the 5th 
March 1589, and was probably the first 
Englishman who ever beheld the island.— 
Sir J. K, Tennent's Ceyloti, 

LEEDUNG, see Kuuiiwer. 

LEEGETAN ISLANDS, a chain of 
i8land.s wliich stretch from the Taweo Tawee 
islands, and from Unsang a great way out 
from the const of Borneo. TJie most southern 
is in Int. 4* 20' N. — Ilorsb. 

LEEKS, the Allium porrum, of Linn. The 
native inhabitants of Tennsserim are as much 
attached to leeks, ns the Israelites were to the 
loek.s and onions of Egypt, and they abound 
in their gardens. Tho seed may be sown at 
the commencement of the rains, or after, iu 
beds, immd-ensf. When about six inches 
high they require transplanting into large 
beds, or rows, at least one foot apart : they go 
to seed in the (course of six months, and grow 
very well in all parts of the Deccan. Menu 
says garlick, onions, loek-s and mushrooms, 
no twice-born man must eat, and all vege- 
tables rniscMl in dung. — Mason ; Riddell ; 
Menu., ch. v, purn o. 

LKELAMRITU, .^ans. LceJa, play, and 
anirita, noefur. 

LEEMA ISLANDS, n group lying 15 
niile.s north of the isluml of Carimata — Horsb. 

LEEFE, see Kunnwer. 

LEEVIYA-GAIIA, SiNGir. Ilclicteres 
isora, Linn. ; Rh, ; Roxh. ; PV. A. ; W. te. 

LEKZAN, a village of scattered houses ott 
the side of a hill which slopes down to tho 
river Zab. A mountalu stream empties 
itself into the river at the foot of the village, 
which it separates from the church. During 
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the massAcrc of the Nestormns by tlie Koords, 
the inhabitants of Leezan took refuge upon a 
platform on the rock above the church, where 
they defied all the attempts of Beda Khan 
Bey to dislodge them. But being at last 
starved out, they capitulated on the under- 
standiug that they were to surrender their 
arms and property, and their lives to be 
spared. The Koords on being admitted to 
the platform and having taken the arms^ 
commenced an indiscriminate slaughter, but 
few persons throughout the entirt valley 
escaped this terrible mas.sacre. 

LEFT-HAND CASTE. 


Kdagai, 
Edugai kula, 
Eddayai, 


Kahn. 


Tam. 


Idangai, 

Idain, 

Idakai, 

The vaishnava hindoo races in the south of 
India, speak of themselves as of the right or 
left-hand. The Karuatic enumeration of tho 
loft-luuid castes, furnishes nine, viz : 

3. Devangada, weavera. 

■ 4. (ianigar, oil-makers. 

5. (lollur, money-carriers. 

6. Taliwan and Palawan, 
cultivators. 


8. Bcda, hunterH, fowlers. 

9. Madiga, tanners, cur- 
riers and shoo-makers. 


1. Panohala or artizaiis, 

(h, Katrimaranu, black-| 
smith. 

h. Badago, carpenter. 

c, Kansagar, brazier. 

d> Kallurtiga, stone- 
cutter. 

e. Akasale, goldsmith. 

2. Bori-sethi, traders. 

Much animosity and quarrels long occur- 
red between the right and left-hand sects ; the 
cause of which or the poiuts of difference, the 
disputants themselves are generally unablo to 
state. * 

Professor H. II. Wilson in his Hindoo 
Sects, implies that there exists in Northern 
ludla a sectarian hindoo division, into right 
aud left-hand sects, and that tlie left-hand 
sect are worshippers of the “ sakti” or female 
powers of the hiudoo deities. He says that 
when the worship of any goddess is performed 
in a public manner, aud agreeably to the 
Vedic or Pauranic ritual, it does not com- 
prehend tho impure practices which are 
attributed to a different division of the 
adorers of Sakti, and which are particularly 
prescribed to tho followers of that system. 
In this form it is termed tho Dakshiua or 
right-hand form of worship, to distinguish 
it from tho Vami or Vamacliari, tlio left- 
hand worsliippors or those who adopt a ritual 
contrary to that which is usual, and to what, 
indeed, they dare publicly avow. They 
worship Devi, Lakshmi, Saraswati, the Matri, 
the Nayika, tho Yogini, and even the fiend- 
llko Dakiui aud Sakiui, are .admitted to a 
share of homage. Siva with tlie two hands, 
is an object of veneration, especially in tho 
form of Bhairava, with which modification of 
the deity it is the object of the worshipper to 
identify himself. Tho worship of the Vamap 
chari, is derived from a portion of the Tan- 
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tras. It resolves itself into vfarioui subjects, 
apparently into different 8eets,.of which that 
of the Kaula or Kalina is declared to be pre- 
eminent. The object of the worship, is, by 
the reverence of Devi or Sakti, who is one 
with Siv% to obtain supernatural powers in 
this life, and to be identified after death with 
Siva and Sakti. All the forms of worship 
require the use of some or all of the five 
Makara, Mansa, Matsya, flesh, fish, wine, 
women and wine are the five-fold Makara, 
which takes away all sin. But the sect of 
sakti-worshippers are wholly unknown in the 
south of the peninsula of India, in which the 
enmity between the right and left-hand castes 
is bitter, and which in Madras was only 
restrained by the energy of Mr, Edward 
Elliot, the chief Magistrate, between 1820 
and 1860. — WilsorCs Hindoo Sects, 
LEGASPl, in 1564, in the reign of 
Philip the second of Spain, with five ships 
and four hundred seamen, went from Spain 
as governor of the Pliilippiues, and ultimate- 
ly fixjed himself on Zebu, which for some 
time was tho central seat of Spanish power. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, for mak- 
ing laws for British India, sit at each of tho 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras aud 
Bombay. In forming the Governor-Gonerars 
Legislative Council, on the 16th January 
1862, the following Resolution was passed 
by the Governor- General in Council on this 
date. The Governor-General in Council, 
under the authority vested in him by the 
Act 24 and 25 Victoria, Cap. 67, Sec. 16, 
is pleased to appoint Saturday the 18th of 
January 1862, at 11 a. m. as the time, aud 
tho Council Chamber in the GovernmentHouso 
at Calcutta as the place for the first meet- 
ing of the Council of the Governor-General, 
for the purpose of making laws and regu- 
lations under the provisions of the said Act, 
and to summon the several members of the 
said council to attend the said meeting at the 
time and place appointed, and in forming the 
Bengal Council on the 17th January 1862, 
there was issued the followiug Proclamation 
to which the sanction of Her Majesty was 
been signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council as required by tho provisious of 
Section XLIX, 24 and 25 Victoria, Cap. 67, 
is hereby made aud published for general 
information : — ** Whereas it is declared in tho 
XLlVth Section of the Act 24 and 25 Vic- 
toria, Cap . 67, called the * Indian Council’s 
Act, 1861,’ that the Governor-General in 
Council so soon as it shall appear to him ex- 
pedient shall by Proclamation extend the 
provisions of said Act, touching the 
making the laws atad regulations for the 
peace and good government of the Presiden- 
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ciw ttf Fort St Qoot|;6 and Bombay to the 
Bengal dirieion of the presidency of Port 
Willisni, and that he shall specify in such 
Proclamation the period at which such pro- 
▼isions shall take effect and the number of 
coaocillors whom the Lieut.-Governor of the 
said dtrision may nominate for his assistance 
in making laws and regulations ; and whereas 
it is further declared by Section XLVII of 
said Act that it shall be lawful for the 
Govemo^General in Council as aforesaid by 
such Proclamation as aforesaid to fix the 
limits of any pi-esidency, division, province, 
or teriMtory of India, for the purposes of the 
Act, and further by Proclamation to divide or 
alter from tinje to time the limits of any sucli 
presidency, division, province, or territory for 
the said purpose. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General of India in Council by virtue 
of the authority vested iu him as above, docs 
hereby declare and proclaim that the pro- 
visions of the said Act touching the makin*^ 
of laws and regulations for the peace and 
good government of the presidencies of Fort 
ht, George and Bombay are extended to the 
Bengal division of the presidency of Fort 
William, and that they shall take effect from 
the I8th of January 1862. And Ilia Excel- 
lency in Council does further direct in con- 
formity with the provisions of the said Act, 
that the number of councillors whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the said division of 
the presidency of Fort William may nomi- 
nate for his assistance iu making laws and 
regulations shall be twelve, and His Excel- 
lency in Council doth further direct in con- 
formity with the provisions of the said Act, 
that the Bengal division of the said presi- 
dency of Fort William in Bengal shall for 
the purposes of the said Act extend to and 
mcludo all the provinces, districts and places 
which are now administered by theLieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 

LEGNO DEL BRASILE. It., also Verzi- 
Caesalpina sat.nan, Liioi. 
LEGNO DI FERRO, It. Iron wood. 
LEGNO GIALLO DE BRASILIO, It. 
Fustic. 

LEQNORIZIA, It, Liquorice root. 
LEGNO RODIE, It, Hose-wood. 
LEGUMINOS.® of authors, the Bean 
^ibe of plants, has been named by Lindley, 
Fabace®. It comprises 362 genera, and 
between three and four thousand species, of 
which 133 genera and 891 species occur in 
the East Indies, arranged by botanists in 
two sections, viz,, the Curvembri®, radicle 
wk upon the Colyledons : and the Rectem- 
radicle bent straight. The following 
wm s^w the genera and the number of tile 
Atst Indian species in each section : 
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s-s ISojphon, 
a Edwardf ia, 
4<>rmoala, 

I MiicrotropiSt 
1 PIptaathua, 

1 Thermopala, 
1 Heylandia, 

80 Crutularia, 

1 Priotropia, 

1 Cytinui, 

1 Ooonia. 

1 Anthyllla. 

1 Medlcago, 

1 liotbla. 

7 Triffonella, 

3 Moillotus, 

3 TrlfoliSiu, 

1 botufl, 

1 Pndolotus, 

1 ('yaniopatg, 

1 Pyonoipora, 

4 rsoraJea, 

81 lndi|;oferat 
6 C'liforia, 

3 Shiiterla, 

1 (iSrona, 

1 .lohnia, 

2 GalHctlfl, 

2 4'oliaea, 

4 Puerarin, 

3 Dttiiiflaiat 
13 (ilycina, 

2 rneudarihiia, 
22 Tephrosia, 

1 ArarhU. 

1 nieditnohia, 

1 Anonia, 

3-4 Ouilandina, 

16 CKBalpliila. 

3 roinciMiia, 

8 Mezoneuron, 

1 Ptmdobiurn, 

3 Hardwickla, 
a .Tonesia, 

1 DaUioiiRifa, 

“ Uumboldtla, 


hmvmsoHM. 

Cunrembilis, . 
iRobItila, 
8-4S«ibanla, 

6 0iragana, 

1 Colutea, 


a Oxytropla, 

23 Astragalui, 

I Guldenatadtia, 
1 Diphaca, 
a Ormooarpon, 

1 Geisiaapii, 

3 Zorn la, 

1 Styloaanthea, 

8 iEahynomeiie 

4 Smitnla, 

6 Lourea, 

14 Uraria, 

60 Dcsniodlum, 

4 Diccnna, 

2 Tavornicra, 
1-3.11 edyiaru in, 

2 KIciotia, 

8 I.espidrza, 

3 Oxyraniphla, 

2 Alhairi, 

10 Alyilcarpui, 

2 Clear. 

8 Viola, 

3 Erviiin, 

2 Piaum, 

4 Lathyrua, 

1 Orobiia, 

3 Abrui. 

Kectambritt. 

1 Amheratia, 

1 Taniartndua, 

1 Barpylum, 

8 CRtliartocarpua. 
34 Caaain, 

8 Cj nonietra, 

1 liitain, 

I On tea, 

30 Haiiliinla, 

I Aloexylou, 

1 Oialiutn, 


1 USsniiithiif, 

10 Rhjriiohoala, 

S Nomitmls, 

2 Cantharospor- 

mutn, 

1 Cyrtotroplii 
l Sila, 

33 Doliaboa, 
a I.4iblab, 

3 PacJiyrrlilittt, - 

3 Parochrtaa, 

1 Paopbocarpus, 

4 Caitavalia, 

17 Muount, 

a Cajaima, 

8 Atyloaia, 

3 Duiibaria, 

1 Cyannapannum. 
1 Cyliata, 

15 Kiythrlua, 

8 Hutea, 

1 Matzotropla, 
aoerria, 

1 Kndrapermuni, 
38 Pongumla, 

7 Mlllettii. 

1 Urachyptaruni, 

38 Dalitergla, 

7 Pterocarpul, 

1 Sarcodum. 


1 Aoroearpua, 

1 Kntada, 

7 Mimoia, 
a Parkia, 

34 Inga, 

4 Dcamanthus, 
1 (^'aiUoa. 

3 Adonanthera, 
1 Proaopia, 

47 Acacia, 

1 Vachallia. 


The Leguminosjo are herbs, under shrubs, 
shrubs or trees, and most of them furnish 
products uselul to man. Peas, beans, clover, 
saintfoin, luccrii, liquorin', indigo, medrcksl 
and trefoils, lupines, and numerous other 
common European gnicra, belong to the sec- 
tion Cnrvembrim. Many species are tonics 
and astringents, others yield a kind of gum, 
and m ii very large number of species, narcotic 


properties Imvo been discovered. A cassia 
furnishes tlio senna-leaves of Jbo shops, to 
this also belong the tamarind and Algaroba 
fruits, the trees yielding logwood, Brazil- 
wood, .-appall -wood, &c., and Hymen®a from 
which gum anirae is procured. Some of them 
yield dyes. The Locust-trees of north 
America belong to this order, and are cele- 
brated for their gigantic stature. Gum Arabic, 
Senegal, Sassa, and others, are produced by 
diflerent species ; catechu is the extract of 
the astringent bark of Acacia catechu, and one 
of the timbers known in England as rose-wooj 
Is said to be the wood of some Mimosa inhabit- 
ing the interior of Brazil. One of the most 
striking phenomena among the plants of this 
order is the excessive irritebility observable 
in the leaves of certain species of Mimos® 
such as M. pudica, M. sensitiva, which ai^ 
hence called sensitive plants. It is however 
a special peculiarity, and not one of general 
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occurrence ; unless tlie folding up at night of 
t the leaves of the whole suh^order be regarded 
as an instance of the same irritable quality 
in a low degree. Of this family, in Burmah, 
Captain Benson mentions ns valuable timber 
trees, Acacia stipulatu and two species of 
Acacia not named, used by the Burmese for 
naves and spokes of wheels. Aoa<‘ia stipulata 
is a valuable wood for general purposes, its 
middling girth and scarcity would, however, 
render it useless except in small quantities and 
scantling, species of Dalbcrgiu, resembling 
Bombay blackwooJ ; Cassia fistula, Inga 
xylocarpa and Ptero(!nrpus ludica are of 
thi.s order. Cassia fistula, a beautiful orna- 
mental tree, yields a wood useful for furniture, 
naves and spokes of wbeclh and tool handle.s ; 
Inga xylocarpa is a dense wood, resembling 
Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block 
sheaves and for parts of gun carriages, but 
too brittle to resist coiKMission— Pterocarpus 
indiea is therefore preferred and generally 
adopted. The family is rich in trees, but not 
much 80 in temperate elimates.— .Wajor 
Benson ; Voifft ; Eng. Cyc. 

LEGYA, see Shan. 

LEH, the capital of Ladak, in bit. 34* 8’ 5’ 
N., long, 77* 14' 36" E., is 11,527 above the 
sea. It is three miles north of the Indus and 
is the largest town in Western I'ibef, and a 
most important place for the trade between 
Central Asia and India. In summer when 
caravans from distant regions meet at Leh, 
the number and variety of tribes is remark- 
ably great. It is the principal place of 
rendevouz for merchants travelling to and 
from Yarkand. 'I'he variety of tribes which 
is to bo foimd in Leh, is particularly great on 
account of its extended trade with the 
different parts of central Asia. The level of 
the Indus at Leh, is 10,723 feet. The popu- 
lation is cstimatcil at (inclusive of the numer- 
ous traders who come from all parts and 
constantly resiilc in Leh) one hundred and 
ten thousand of which considerably more than 
half are females. In 1820, Moorcroft esti- 
mated the population of Leh at between 
150,000 and 180,000 souls. The Bhot of 
the Tibetans have been extending westward. 
As a general rule, the Himalaya divide Hin- 
dustan from Bhotland, but there are Bhot in 
several parts south of the crest of those 
mighty mountains in Garhwal and Kumaou. 
•The people of Leh, the eastern Tibetons, 
call themselves Bhotiah, or inhabitants of 
Bhot. They are not so tall as, but are stouter 
made, than the Tibetaus of Balti or little 
Tibet, who though Tibetan in language and 
appearance, are all mahomedans. Leh is 
the most important place, and only town 
of Westeru Tibet. It is situated about three 
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miles from tlie Indus, in the Upper part of an 
open valley, which rises gindually as it re- 
cedes from the river, so that the town is 
rather more than 1,200 feet above its level, or 
about 1 1,800 feet above the sea. The town 
occupies Hie slope, and surrounds the base of 
a low spur, on the left or east side of the 
valley, while the centre and right side are 
occupied by extensive tracts of cultivation, 
the fields rising in terraces one above another, 
and watered by little rills drawn from a 
stream which descends in the centre of the 
valley. The aspect of the (own, which is 
very peculiar, is faithfully represented in the 
frontispiece to the second volume of Moor- 
croft’s Travels, from a sketch, by Mr. Tre- 
beck. lu the neighbourhood of the town 
there are several small enclosures, planted 
with poplar and willow trees. The governor 
of Ludak, is a deputy of the maharaja of 
IvaHhmir, to whom the rule of Ladak has de- 
volved as a dependency of the latl or country, 
and he resides in the town ; bnt the detach- 
ment of troops, amounting to about 150 men, 
who form the military garrison of the place, 
occupy a small square fort on the west s(ide of 
the valley, about a mile from the town of Leh, 
The peculiarities of the buddhist religion, 
as prnctised in Tibet, whi(di are everywhere 
conspicuous in all parts of Ladak, are espe- 
cially remarkable in the capital. The princi- 
pal monasteries in the neighbourhood of Leh 
are at some distance from the town in the 
vicinity of villages both up and down tlie 
Indus ; bnt religious edifices of the many 
kinds whicli me everywhere so common in 
Tibet, are sceu all round Leh in great numbers. 
Along the road by whic*h tlie town is ap- 
proached there is a very long building, of the 
kind called Mane, extending for more than 
half a mile. It consists of two pai*allel walU, 
twelve or fifteen feet apart, and nearly six 
feet high, the intervals between which are 
filled up with stones and rubbish, and 
the whole covered with a sloping roof, 
which rises at a gentle angle to the central 
ridge, midway between the two walls. 

The [)opnlation of Leh, as of the country at 
large, is of the Tibetan stock, but a very 
considerable number of Kashmirians are 
domesticated at Leh, and a mixed race has 
originated from them, and the women of the 
country, termed Argand. The Kashmiri 
and their descendants are engaged in com- 
merce, and the lower orders follow the busi- 
ness of butchers, cooks and petty retailers. 
There are also some Turani merchants, and 
ill the lands of Chushut a colony of Balti 
mohammedans is established. The Ladaki 
people are, in general, a mild and timid people, 
fnikf honest, and moral when not corrupted 
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by communicatioD with the dissolute Kash* 
miri, but they are indolent, and exceedingly 
dirty, and too apt to be addicted to intoxica- 
tion. The Kashmiriaus here, as well as 
everywhere else, are notorious for every kind 
of profligacy, and where they abouud the 
people of the country are tainted by similai* 
vices. They liave some siugiilar domestic 
iustitutious. ,Wheu an eldest sou marries, 
the property of his fatiier descends to him, 
and he is charged with the mainteiiauco of 
his parents. They may continue to live with 
him if he and his wife please, if nor, he 
provides them with a separate dwelling. A 
younger son is usually made a Lama. Should 
there be more brothers, and they agree to 
the ari'angemeut, the juuiors become inferior 
husbands to the wife of the elder : all the 
children, however, are considered as belong- 
ing to tlie head of the family. The younger 
brothers have ao authority, they wait upou 
the elder as his servants, and can be turued 
out of doors at his pleasure, without its 
being incumbent upon him to provide for 
them. On the death of the eldest brother his 
property, authority, and widow devolve upon 
his next brother. The women of Ladak, in 
consequence of their great proportionate num- 
ber, find it difficult to obtain subsistence, and 
besides domestic occupations and wool-pick- 
ing, in which they are very expert, they are the 
principal labourers in the fields. They are a 
very lively good-humoured race, and scold- 
ing and railing are almost unknown amongst 
them . — Report on the Rroceedhujs of the 
Magnetic Survey oflndia^p. 4 ; liob. SchL; 
Mrs. Rervey's Adrentnres of a Lady in 
Tartary y Vol, i, p. 188 ; Dr. Thomson's Tra- 
vels in JVestern Himalaya and Tibely pp. 
182, 183, 185, 247 ; Latham's Hthnology ; A. 
Cunningham -y Moorcroft's Travels, pp. 319, 
321. See Balti, Byltae, Dard, Gaiigri range, 
India, Kara-koraiu, Kailas, Ladak, Maryul, 
Shawl-goat, Tibet. 

LEllAN, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LEI, Hind. Species of Tamari>k ; Gbaz 
lei, Kach lei, is Tamarix dioica ; Khar lei, 
Alisri lei, Nar Ici, is Tamarix orieiitalis. 
LEHRAT, see Kelat. 

LEHRl, sec Kclat, Buugoizye. 

LEILAN, see Kidder, 

LEIBNITZ, SCO India. 

LEIM, Gkr. Glue. 

LEIN, Hind. ? Terminalia bialata, Roxb. 
LEIN, GcM. Flax. 

LEINSAAT, Gxr. Linseed. 

LFIOLEPIS GUTTATA, see Agama. 
LI3IOSAURUS, lGiJANiD.fi. Reptiles. 
LEIOTHRIX, a genus of birds establish- 
ed by Mr. Swaiuson, with the following 
generic characters Bill much compressed ; 
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culmen gradually eorved ; nostrils large, 
roembriinaceous; tail moderate, deeply fork^. 
Captain Tickell found Leiothrix ai^entauris 
and Siva strigula, about the sides of Mooleit. 
Stachyns nigriceps, in hilly forests 3,000 
feet. The lutcous-coloured finch, Xieiothdx 
luteiis, is common in the valleys about Dug- 
shai, and is to be seen in tlio plains in winter. 
LEK, see Lur. 

LELAH, Malay. A small brass canister, 
swivel guns carrying half pound shot, manu- 
factured by the Achinese at Pnlembang,— * 
Lowers Saratoahy p. 220 . 

LEM A ISLANDS, a group of three large 
and cue small island the outermost of the 
great Archipelago that fronts the Canton 
river. 

LEMAKCHAIR, Malay. Tallow. 
LEMA-PASS ill the Himalaya, Dr. Thom- 
son says, that, wlien in the Lemah pass, 
it required reflection on the fact that we were 
traversing a tract in which tho bottoms of 
the valleys were from 15,000 to 15,500 feet 
above the level of tho sea, to make ns aware 
of the very mountainous nature of tlie coun- 
try we were passing through, which was, if 
any part of Tibet (which I have seen) may 
be so called, the Table Land, north of the 
Himalaya. The height of the mountains, 
too, \yas in fact greater than wo Iiad at first 
boon inclined to believe, tho gentleness of the 
slopes making ns tliink the ridges nearer than 
they really were, and therefore leading to a 
false ostiirmto of their height. In general 
they were from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height, 
and their summits therefore from 16,000 to 
17,000 feet above the level of tho Fca.~r-i>r. 
Thomson's 'I ravels in IVestcrn Himalaya 
and Tibet, p. 151. 

LEMBA, sec India. 

LEMBO, Beng. Citrus linionuin, Risso, 

LEMGOW, see Ngelbort Ka?mpfer. 

LEMMUS, see Muridte, Mus. 

LEMNACEil^:, Schleidcn. Tlie Duck- 
weed tribe of plants, of which L. cruciata, L, 
obcorduta, L. orbiimlata occur in India. 

LEMNA GIBB A, Tatarinov. 

►Shwui-p’ing, Chin. 

Tho duck-weed of China, used medicinally, 
is deemed cooling, diuretic, aniibcorbutic, 
astringent, and alterative. It is used in skin 
affections and to wash sore eyes, carbuncles, 
syphilitic sores. ’’J'he dried plant is burnt to 
destroy musquitoes. — Smith, Mat. Med., Chin. 

LEMNA MINOR, the common duck- 
weed grows in tho Sikkim Himalaya. — 
Hooker, Vol. i, p. 306. 

LEMON. 

I limo tuberom* not L. 

C. medica, Rovb. | ventricoaui. 
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jmonm. 


Limbu. Kimbui Hiitd. 
Limoni, It. 

Limbo, PiBfl. 

Limoes, ForTi 

Limonu, fics. 

liimones, Bp. 


Lomn, Ar., Hind., Fns. 

Konu-noboo, Beng. 

Ningr^mung, Ohw* 

Limoonen, Dot. 

Limoni, 

Limonen, Gib. 

This largely cultivated tree grows wild in 
the Garrow hills aud at the foot of the 
Himalaya. Its fragrant white flowers are 
tinged with red. Its rind and juice are used 
medicinally and dietcticnlly — Drs, Roxb., 
Voigt, Mason, Smith, Mat, Med., China, 
See Citrus medica. 

LEMON GRASS. 

Andrupogon ichoonanthiis, 

Cymbopogon arundinaceiis. 


Aik’hnr, An. 

Gandho-bena,BBNO., 6uz. 
earners hay : Sweet rush, 
", Olacha, Hind. 

Jav. 
Firs. 


Malatrinakam, 
Cainachie pillu, 
Wassina-pillu, 
Cavatuni-pillu, 
Kamachio kasuvu, 


Sans. 

Tam. 


Gund-bel, , , , 

Siri, Jav. 1 Kamachio kasuvu, Tel. 

Gowr-gia, 

This plant is cultivated in gardens, but it 
grows wild, and large tracts of waste land in 
India and Ceylon arc covered with it. Its fresh 
leaves arc much used as n substitute for tea, 
the white succulent centre of the leaf bearing 
culms is often put into curries to flavour them, 
aud a pleasant tasted essential oil is distilled 
from the leaves. It flourishes in any good 
soil. It is propagated by slips fi*om the root, 
and only requires watering. It is cultivated 
all over the Tenasscrim Provinces, and a 
decoction made from the leaves is deemed by 
them of much eflicacy in cholic and similar 
complaints. In Madura, are three sorts of 
grass, named “ Poathapil,” “ Seegoinpil” and 
** Comatehipil.” To make oil, each sort of 
the grass should be ent in pieces of one span 
long (the little roots excepted) and the same 
put into earthern pans separately. Their 
subsequent exposure to tbe warinlh of fire 
will extract the oil. — Riddell ; Mason. 

LEMONADE, a refreshing drink made 
with water and the expressed juice of the 
acid lime. 

LEMON GRASS OIL, 

Caraachio pillo tylum, 1 Camachi kasavu tylamii, 
Tam. I Tel. 

This oil is obtained by distillation from the 
Andropogoii sehocnanthus grass. It is much 
used as a rubefacient fur rheumatic affections, 
as well as in perfumery, for which purposes it 
is said to bo largely exported from Trnvan- 
core. When newly made, this oil is of a 
. light straw colour, but age changes it to a 
deep rod. Another oil also called Lemon grass 
oil or Cilronello, the produce of “ Andropogoii 
citratum,’* is produced in Travaucore and 
Ceylon. Of its use and properties, particu- 
larly iu rheumatic cases, there can exist no 
doubt. Its properties and intrinsic worth 
oven as a pei'fume of other oils are well- 
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M, E, of 


Limba-ka*TaM, Hind. 
Agro 0 rogo delimone, It. 
Jugo de limon, 


known in £ogland-~^Af, C. C, 

1855. 

LEMON JUICE. 

Ning-mung-chih, Chxn. 

Jut de limon. Fa. 

Zitronen loft, GsR. 

The expressed juice of limes or lemons, 
is an approved specific in the prevention 
and cure of scurvy ; a powerful and agree- 
able antiseptic ; as well as an ingredient in 
many pleasant refrigerant drinks. — Faulkner, 
LEMON PEEL. 


Rind of Git. limonuni, 
£no. 

Lamei de ecorce de ci* 
tron, Fr. 

Zitrou enshalen, Gbr. 


Litoonschellen, Gib. 

Limbu-ka-chol, Hind. 

Limbu-ka-chilta, „ 

Scorze de limone, It. 

Cuurtezas de citra, Sr. 


2 Ginp^IymoRioma, 
1 StegoHtoiTia, 

4 Carebariae, 


3 Zygwna, 

I AIO]>iati, 

1 Hexaiicbua, 


The rind of the lemon is a bitter aromatic, 
and is frequently employed iu stomachic tinc- 
tures, and for making preserves and liqueurs ; 
it also yields au esseutial oil, which is much 
used in perliimery. — Faulkner ; McCulloch's 
Commercial Dictionary, p. 754. 

LEMON SCENTED VERBENA, Ver- 
biiia triphylla. 

LEMON SUSSU, Malay. Citrus medica. 

LEMREE, a raj put principality in Katty- 
war, with a revenue of about 5 lakhs of rupees. 

LIMU. Citrus acida. 

LEMUN, Arab. Lemou. 

LEMUR. Lemuridie. 

LEMURGUS, a genus of fishes of the 
order Chondropterygii, comprising. 

1 Acanthiai, 
l Scyiiinui, 

1 Lcmuri;;ui. 

LEMURIDiE, a family of mammals, the 
Lemurs, mostly of. Madagascar, one genus of 
Africa and two or three in India and Malayana. 

Nyeticebus taidigradus, Jerdofi, 
Btenops Javanicus, I N. Beugalenais, Geoff. 

I y/ow/, £1;,. 

Hlow-paced Lemur, Eno. I Lajjawoti banar, Beno. 
Lajja banar, Benu. | Sbarmindah billi, Hind. 

Eouml iu Bengal, Rungporo aud Dacca. 

Nylieobus Javanicus, Blgth, of Java. 

Loris gracilis, Jerdon, 

Lemur Ceylonicus, Fischer, Blyth. 

The slender lemur, Eno. I Tevangar, Tam. 

Blotk, of Madras. { Dewantsi pill, Tel. 

Found iu Ceylon aud Southern India. 

Tarsium, a genus of Java. 

The Galeopithecidm, are Flying Lemurs, a family 
of mammals of the (jrder Primates, tbeir position in 
which may be thus indicated ; 

Order Primates. 


Fam. Simiatlse, Monkeys. 
Snh-Fam. Simiance, Apes. 
Gm. Simla, 2 sp. 
Sub-Fam. Hylobatinec, 
Gibbons. 

Oen. Hylobates, 3 tp. 

Presbytes, 12 ip. 
5u6>Pam. Papioninse^ Ba* 
boons. 


Oen. Inuus, 7 ip. 

„ Macacua, 4 n 
Fatn. Lemuridie, 1 
Oen. Nyeticebus, 1 ep, 

„ Loris, 1 Ip. 

„ Tarsium, 1 tp. 

Pam. QaleopithecidiB, 
Flying Lemurs. 

Oen. Galeopithecuf, 1 tp> 
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0|U6opi^ecui voIaus, Shaw. G. marmoratut ; 
philippeoBW, ternateuBia, rufus, undatus and Tern- 
minckii, ara considered by Sbaw and others to be 
▼arieties. 


Lemur yolans, Linn. 

V eapertilio ad mirabilis, 
JSont. 

of 


CatO'simius volans, Co- 
rntm.^ 

Colugo, Griff. An, King. 


£N(3. 

Jav. 

Malav. 


nWng macaco of Flying cat, 

Pennant, Eno. (lendoo, 

Flying lemur, ,, Kubung, 

n fox, „ 

This is the only species of the genus. It 
inhabits India, Biirmah, Penang, the Malay 
peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. 
It is nocturnal, lives on young fiuits and 
leaves and does very great injury to gardens 
and plantations. As evening approaches, they 
quit their shady retreat and are to be seen 
in considerable numbers making oblique leaps 
from one tree to another. The membrane 
or expai^sile skin by which it is enabled to 
leap, like the flying-squirrel, is continued on 
each side from the neck to the fore-feet, 
thence to the hind-feet, again to the tip of 
the tail, and to the roots of the claws.-— 
Horsjield' s Mammalia. 

LEN, Pol., Russ. Flax. 

LENA, Mahr. Picture. See Lone. 
LENA, Hind. Shawl wool. See Shawl- 
goat. Wool. 

LEIJ^A, see Shaman. 

LENAH KRAS, Malay. Camirium cor- 
difolium, Gart. 

LENCHA, Tib. Common salt. Three 
sorts of salt are known in the commerce of 
the Himalaya and Tibet. 

Sercha — White and best. 

Chdma — Reddish and good. 

Pencha Yellowish and bad, contains soda 
or magnesia and earthy matter. 

All the salt consumed in eastern Tibet is 
the produce of lake.s or mines situated to the 
north of the Yaroo river, or comes from 
Lache, a di.strict lying between Digarchi 
and Ladak, which is traversed by the Yaroo. 
The best information procurable is to the 
effect that all the salt of Tibet is the produce 
of lakes ; still there are people who assert 
that it is also dug out of the ground. Possi- 
bly this is confined to the vicinity of the lakes 
or to their dried margins. All travellers in 
Tibet are agreed that the salt-producing dis- 
tricts are the most rugged and inaccessible 
that can be imagined, and men and sheep only 
can reach the salt deposits, and the elevation 
of the deposits prevents their being worked, 
except for the warmer half of the year, April 
to November. Thousands of sheep are em- 
ployed in carrying the salt from the deposits 
to places accessible to yaks. These latter 
animals carry it all over Tibet in loads up to 
^ 60 lbs. Sheep in open places will carry 20 
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to 24 lbs. : in the vicinity of the deposits the 
ruggeduess is great. 

LEN DEN, also Lewa Dewi, Him Buy- 
ing and selling, trading, traflSc. 

LENDI, also Leuwa, Hind. Solenanthus, 

sp. 

LENE, Mahr. The Qave temples of £lloi*a 
and Adjuuta, from Lena a picture, also called 
Yerola. 

LKN-II.^E, Buk.m. Acorns calamus, Ltmi. 
LEN-KYAU, Burm. Ciuuamomum iners, 
Rein, 

LEN LWON, Burm. Buchauania latifo- 
lia, Roxb. 

LEND DE QUASSIA, Sp. Quassia. 
LENO DE ROSA, Sp. Rose wood. • 
LENT, see Myeu-ino. 

LENTIL. 


Buro-iausoor, 

P’icn-t.^u, 

Lontil-tare, 


Beng. 

Chin. 

Eng. 


Mjisur ; Masur dhal, Hind. 
Dhal;dhol, „ 


2C-18 

59-43 

1-00 

1-99 


10-72 12.00 
25-20 24-65 
59-96 59.84 

1- 92 M4 

2- 20 2-37 


The lentils of scripture, Gen. xxv, v, 24^ 
are the Ervum lens, a leguminous plant culti- 
vated in Europe and Asia, and one of the 
oldest food plants, of which we have any 
record. Ever since the time of Esau they 
arc known to have been eaten in the cast. In 
Egypt and Syria they are parched in a frying- 
pan and sold in the shops, and considered 1^ 
tlie natives as the best food for those who are 
on long journeys. Its composition in 100 
I parts have, been found to be, in samples from 
Calcutta bazar. Bombay bazar. 

Moisture ... 12-70 11-40 

Nitrogenous matter. . . 24-.')7 
Starchy matter . 59-43 

Fatty or oily matter l-Ol 
Mineral conatituents (aab) 2-29 

Lentils, like all other lognrainous fruits, 
contain a large quantity* of nitrogenized 
matters. Einlioff found that 3840 parts of 
lentils contained 1260 parts of starch and 
1433 parts of a matter analogous to animal 
matter. Dr. Playfair found that 100 parts 
of lentils contained 33 parts of albumen 
or gluten and 48 parts of starch, &c. ; whilst 
the same quanlity of peas contained 29 parts 
of albumen, and of beans 31 parts. If the 
theory of nutrition propounded by Professor 
Liebeg in his late work on ‘ Animal Chemis- 
try’ be correct, tlicn lentils constitute one of 
the most highly nutritious foods in nature, 
but it is said to be ditficult of digestion, 
to produce thirst, heat of skin and erup. 
tions if freely used. There are three varie- 
ties known in France and Germany ; the 
small brown, which is the lightest flavour- 
ed and the best for soups ; the yellowish, 
which is a little larger and the next best ; 
and the Lentil of Provence, which is almost 
as large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and 
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LENTIL. 


LEONUKUS smEN»SlS. 


might bo uultivufoil !if) food for cattle. In 
its cultivation llu* lentil requires a dry warm 
soil ; it fJiouM bo sown later than tiro j)ea at 
the rate ol' a ])ut>hcl or a bushel and a half to 
the acre. It lipcria curlier than the pea, and 
retjuiniJi tlie sumo treatment and harvesting. 
The produce of the Lentil in grain, is about a 
fourth le.sH than that of the tare, and the 
straw is not more than a third us much. The 
straw is how(3ver considered very nouri>hiiig, 
and is used for feeding calves and laml)s. It 
is the Ervum lens whicli was largely adver- 
tized in London about the year iHdO under 
the term ervalcnta, afterwards as revalenta. 
On analysis AVarton’s Ervalcnta was found to 
cotisist of a mixture of the Frcneli or German 
lentil, ground and reduced to powder, includ- 
ing portions of the shells or hiihk, and of a 
substance very closely resembling in its 
microscopic characters, mai/,o or Indian-corn 
meal. The French lentil, either whole or 
ground, is of a yellowish colour, and has the 
taste of peas. It has been stated that the 
farina of a grass called- “ Dari,” m* “ Durra,” 
Ac., has boon discovere<l iji <‘itUer Ervalcnta 
or Revalenta. “Dari, i^ .‘uspccied to mean 
Durra, also .spelt Doura, Doi v,” &e. If, is a 
corn used by the AiuIm, and i.s enltivated in 
the south of Europe. It i.s the IIolcus durra 
•atirus of Fowskal, the Sorghum vulgare of 
some other writor.s. Its meal is .«ai<I to 
resemble that of ludiati corn. A German 
microscopiat n^eently stated that he found the 
meal of Indian corn in orvalenla or revalenta, 
but ho perhaps mistook it for the Sorghum, 
Tho article sold in hottl('s at l5. por lb., ami 
recomnicndod to be used in eases of obstinate 
constipation with tho Ervalcnta, appears to 
be nothing moro than treacle, tho name 
“ Melttsao” being derived from tho word 
molasses. Du Barry and Co/.s Revalenta 
Arabicft, whs found to consi.st of a mixture of 
the red or Arabian lentil and barley flour, 
sweetened with sugar. A third sample con- 
sisted of the Arabian lentil and barley*tlour, 
with tho addition of saline matter, principally 
chloride of sodium or common salt ; it also 


Kcd or Arabian lontil- 

fluur 2 ibs, 

Earley -Hour . . ..1 lb. j 


; 3 ox. 

Mix into a uniform pow- 


or 


Pe.a-flour 2 lbs. | S.alt 

Indian corn flour .. 1 Uj. I Mix as before. 


. 3oz. 


— AW/. Cfyc . ; PowelPs TTand-book^ Vol, i, 
p. 340 ; l)rs. Roxb., Vol. iii, /i. 324 ; Voif/t^ 
p. 226 ; AimliCy p. 242 ; Hnssally Food and 
its AdnlterationSy p. 241. 

LENTINUS, sec Fungi. 

LENTIPES, a genus of fishes of the Farm 
Gobi id®. 


F iRST GROiJiL—Gobiina. 


.'}2 Oobius, 

•2 lOuctenoZobiuH, 
2 Latruiicultis, 

10 ApocrypU’S, 

1 Kvorthnirits, 

C LubioRuin.i, 


7 Ooljloilon, 

2 Iriiiinophorich- 

thyn. 

I Triilcntii^cr, 

1 Heiitluiphilufl, 

13 Slcyiliinn, | 


1 Lentypeg, 

3 rcriophthal- 
muH, 

51>ok‘i>))tlmImuB, 

‘jy KliDtrig, 

l Agtmoptcryx. 


possessed a peculiar taste, as though flavoured 
with colery-seod. Warton’.s Ervalcnta is of 
a yellowish colour, Du Barry’s Rovclenta is 
of a pink or rosy hue, arising from the differ- 
ent species of lentil employed, the German 
being yellow, and the Arabian lentil of a red 
colour. Lentils, peas, beans, &c., all contain 
a considerable amount of nitrngenized matter, 
in the form of Leguminc. When taken as 
an article of diet, they are found by most to 
be somewhat difficult of digestion, to occasion 
distention and flatulency, and to be slightly 
aperient. The two following are receipts for 
lentil flour : 

I 


Skcond Gnoui*. — Amblyopina. 

K Amblyopus. 

4’u III D Guo L' i\ — Tiy pa ii e h cn i n a . 

2 rrypauohcn. | i Irypaucht'itichthyg 

horuTii Guour. — Callionymina. 

r riatyptuin, I i Vulsus I 1 Oxymelopon 

22( allKuijtnuh, | I Luwouohuis, 1 

LENIJ aLo Ia)!!, Ri s. Flux. 

LEG, tin* lion, the Ft.lis loo of Linineiis, 
the Asbitic lion, occurs in linliu. It wa.s 
cullc<I by Since, the Fcli^ giijralten.-^is, and 
tho people <*all it the Slier, Ih'o Bahhar-isher, 
the LIntia-hag op Camel-coloured tiger, also 
Singlm .and Shiiigal. Ifs length is from 
to 9^ feet, and its height 3^ feet. Tlio 
Asiatic and Afiioan lion is idcmtical, and is 
found in the N. W. of India from Gnz(*rat 
and Cuteh to llnrriana, Gwalior and 8angor. 

LEO AhHICANUS, a Moor of Granada. 
ITc*wa.s named after Leo, having al)jn\-eil the 
mahoiiiedan religion during the pontificate, 
lie wrote a dr.-^cription of Africa in Arabic 
and Latin, and dietl in lo.'ib. 

LEONOTIS LEONUKUS, the Scarlet 
dandelion. A beautiful i!inall scarlet flower, 
native of the Cape, and now common in all 
Imliau gardens ; l)los.soms throughout the 
year, and is very ilifficult to get rid of when 
once sown ; any soil seems to .suit it. — Rid- 
dell. 

LEONTES, the modern Letani. Sec Leba- 
non. 

LEONTODON TARAXACUM. 

Dandelion, Eso. 

This is found in tho Sutlej valley between 
Rampiir and Sungnam at an elevation of 
6,000 to 1 0,000 feet, the extract is officinal. 
— Cleghorn^s Ftmjab Reporty p. 68, 

LEONUKUS SINENSIS. 

Ch^ingwci, Cum. | Yih-mu-ta’au, Chin. 

It grows all over China especially in Han- 
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LBPCHA. 


icow. It is dried aud used medicinally, as a 
tonic, alterative, vulnerary and general reme- 
dy in puerperal and menstrual ailuieute. — 
StfiUfif Chin. Mat. Med. 

LEONURUS TATARICUS, Tartarian 
Motherwort, a shrubby plant grown from seed 
aud cultivated in some gardens. — Riddell. 

LEOrAKD. No less than five distinct 
species • of leopard are described, A fawn- 
coloured animal without spots, called ‘ Chan- 
koo,’ ijihabits the mountains a))ont tlie sources 
of the Ganges. The panther, F. pardus, 
lower and forest regions. The leopard, F. 
Icopardus ? — ‘ dhoeT hay’ of tlie natives ; 
alfeots the same situationa as the last. The 
while leopard or ounce, and called the * bur- 
rel hay,’ found at high altitudes, near the 
pcrsish'iit snow-rc'gion. The small leopard, 
‘ go!’al hay,’ is so (‘ailed from its parlialify to 
feeding on tl'e goral, or Himalayan chamois. 

Fiilitj loopanluij, is the leopard or chootah 

of Iialin. 

h’li'j j):inlus, is the pan! or ])(*uth<'r or gorlmcha of 
Uio Dekhan. 

Fclis iliaidi, /Am., the cloud<‘<l leopard of India and 
Mul.iy.in.a. 

Fells juhaia, the maned leopjird, is the hantiog 
h'<)|i.itd of Imli.i. 

Fclis JiM.I.is, l\vov^ is the black cheetah of [mlia 
and 

Fulis paiddchnma, ef Nep.'il and Tihct. 

Fells llersfiehlii, of Darjeeling. 

Fells Javaru nsis, J>csiii., of *Su!ii.‘ilr;i, IJoineo, .hiva, 

Fi'Hs huinatr.inus, Han-f , <*f Sumatra. 

Latterly, naturalists have regarded the F. 
Icopardus and F. pardus as varieties of the 
same animal, and Iloi^lield and derilon say, 
the hlaek leopard F. inelas, Peronet Le$Hcm\ 
is now nnhbrmly admitted to lie ii hlack va- 
riety of F. pardus. Mo.-»t Indian sport.‘^meii, 
liowevei*, leganl them as distinct, though 
hlack and yellow eubs are said to have been 
.“-ei’n following a female yellow leopard, and 
I be black leopard has seemed to be of a more 
vicious temper. 

Panther — There i.s undoubtedly in liriti.sli 
India, a large and a small leojinrd, the large 
^arLety being commonly called tlie I’antlier : 


F. jiardnH, Utwjs. j F. leoparduH, 7< mm 

U’opard of Sykes. Day-hir.a of Himalaya, 

Tem^wa of IJowii. 'I’nliir-Ji.ay ,, 

ifuuiga, Ca.n. Admirn, tliNO. 

Cliita, Hind. .Asm a, Mahk. 

Chit.i bag, ,, Flunna puli, Tki.. 

linrkal, (lOMH. Sik, Tiiikt. 


It is found tlirougliout India, in the more 
open country near low hill.s and ravincb. It 
is from 4 to 5 feet long, tail 2-J to 3^-, total 
about 6^ to 8-^ feet. They destroy deer, 
occasionally kill and carry off cattle and 
ponies, not unfre<]ucutly carry off children, 
also old w'omen. Sir Walter Elliot says au 
instauco occurred of four men being killed by 
one before it could be destroyed, 


Leopard^ or smaller variety : 

Felia loopardua, Bodgs. Fells pardua, Tmn. 

„ longicaudata, Fa/cn. 

Bibk, of Bowri. Ohur-hay, *' Simla. 

Gorbachfl, l)UKH. Dhii-hay, , ti 

Borbacha m Lakk«r’bagha,illmalaya. 

Bibla-bagh, Mahb. 

This is smaller than the other with a round 
hull-dog head. It seizes on dogs, Sheep, 
goats, deer, monkeys, pen fowl. It is more 
abundant in forest countries, in Malabar, 
Wynaad, Gumsoor, m the woody parts of 
the llimalnya and Malay peninsula. It is 

stealth)', not unfrequently attacks man, and 
ha.s been known to carry olF men who wore 
w'atcliing grain at night. 

Black Leopard : 

F. Venon, 1 F- peruigi r, Uodgion. 

It is found throughout I’ritish India but 
sparingly in a forest country. It is of a uui- 
form dull hlack colour. On one occasion 
wlioirsidfling th(5 tigiTs and leopards of the 
Madras Museum from one dmi to another, a 
black leopard leaped viobjutly .against tlio 
doorway which it forced opmi and e.scape(l 
into the garden, creeping close to the low 
hedg(‘. It was followed up for about fifty 
yards, but it turned on the Editor Avho backed 
and leapt'd to the top of a wall, five fiict high, 
followed by Uni black leopard which sprung 
from the ground, hut was caught in the leap 
by a blow on the head, from which it fell at 
the* foot of the wall stunned. It Avias secured 
and restored to its den. It recovered from its 
in.scnsihility on the following day, but on tho 
twelfth day it was killed by a leopard in the 
.sanm den. It had a vih^ temper. 

Dr. Adams says th(j leopard seldom attacks 
cattle, and confines its plunderings to sheep, 
go.ats, and village dogs; TIic ounce (Lcjopar* 
dus uiicia) is jierbaps the most common of 
(he largo Felidai. The skin of a lilack variety 
is said to have been procured in Ladakh ; and 
(be natives of Tibet and Chineso Turtary 
nnmtion a Icoji.srd witlioni .spot.s. — Jerdoii's 
Mammals ; Adams ; IlorsfiehVs CatalnguCf 
E. /. C. M if seam ; TenaenVs Sketches oj if at. 
Jlist. of Ceylon^ pp. 2.) 29. 

LEOPAitDlJS ELLIOTJ, Grai/. Febs 

paid oc.hr on .s, Uodqs. 

LEOPAUDIIS INCONSPKHIUS, Gray. 
Foils Icop.'U’dus heiigalensi.s Desm. 

LE()i’Am)aSPAKI)OCHROlJS,//orfyj. 
Keiis pardochrous, IJodys. 

LEOPAUDUS SUMATRANUS, Gray. 

Foils Ieopardu.s Kumatrauu.s, fhisf. 

LEOl’AKDUS VIVEKRINUS, Gray. 
Felis leopardijs viverrinus, Bennrlt 

LEOrOLDINIA I’U LCHRA, see Palms. 

LEPAN — ? Horubax malabariciim, DC. 

LEPCIIA. a Mongolian tribe forming a 
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LEPCHA. 


large part of the population of Sikkim proper 
and British Sikirn or the Darjeeling territory. 
The Lepcha ia a Bliot race hemmed in 
between the Newar ami other Nepal tribes, 
and the Lhopii of Bhutan. The country of 
Sikkim and Darjeeling is the land of the 
Lepcha race who arc hemmed in between the 
Newar and other Nepal tribes and the Lhopa 
of Bhutan, tlie Lepcha area being barely 
60 miles in breadth. Ilia physiognomy is 
markedly Mongolian, stature short, from 4 
feet 5 inches to t5 feet ; face broad and flat, 
nose depressed, eye oblique, chin beardless, 
skin sallow and olive, with n little moustache 
ou the lips : broad chest and strong-armed 
but small-boned legs, with small wrists, 
hands and feet. The Lepcha is honest, timid 
and peaceful with mild and frank features. 
The Lepcha throws over him loosely a cotton 
ciloak striped with blue, white and red, and 
uses an upper garment with sleeves, in the 
cold weather : a broad umbrclla-sbaped hat 
of leaves and a pent-house of loaves in the 
rains. The women dr^ss in silk skirt and 
petticoat, with a sleeveless woollen cloak. The 
Lepcha man carries a long heavy and straight 
knife serving for all purposes to which a 
knife can be applied. They drink the Murwa, 
the fermented juice of the Eleusinc coracana. 
This Murwa grain gives a drink, acidulous, 
refreshing and slightly intoxicating, and not 
unlike hock or sauterno in its flavour. Their 
songs and the music of their bamboo flute is 
monotonous. They marry before maturity, 
the brides being purchased by money or 
service. The Lepcha, like the Borneo Dyak, 
kindle a fire by the friction of sticks. The 
Lepcha burn or bury their dead. Their food 
is mountain spinach, fern tops, fungi and 
nettles. Their ailments small pox, goitre, 
remittent fevers and rheumatism. Dr. Rennie 
distinguishes the Lepcha as Mongolian Lep- 
cha and Tibetan Lepcha. According to Dr. 
Hooker, the Lepcha is the inhabitant of 
Sikim and have Mongolian Ibatures and 
habits. Their language assimilates to the 
Tibetan* Some of the Lepclia tribes call 
themselves Bong also Arrat, and their country 
Dijong, Captain Hathorn says that they 
have a written language, but no recorded 
history of themselves or of others. Amongst 
themselves they divide into two tribes, the 
Eong and Khamba. The Rong has no 
tradition of immigration ; but the Khamba 
appear to have come about 200 years ago 
from Khara, a province of Thibet on the 
borders of China. The present Sikim rajhh 
is a Khamba. The Lepcha are buddhists. 
The Lepcha have no caste distinctions, but 
they speak of themselves as belonging to one 
or other of the followibg sections : 


l^urpboong phooclio. 
Udding „ 

Tburjokh „ 

Sandyang. 

Sugoot. 


Tung yeld. 
Lucksom. 
Therim.* 
Songnie. 


Captain J. D. Herbert, when writing of the 
Lepcha race, says, “ this was my first inter- 
view with the Lepchas, and I saw immediately 
that they were tlie same people wliom I had 
with me at Nialang, at Jahuabbi, at Shipchi 
on tlie Sutlej, in Hangarang, and at Lari in 
Ladak. They are in fact the people who 
have been erroneously called Chinese Tartars, 
and are in reality of the same race as the 
Thibetans, being a family of the great divi- 
sion of Eleutli Tartars or Calmuks.” 

Darjeeling has a mixed population of 'the 
Sikkim, Nepal and Dharma Bhoteah also 
Lepcha and Pahari. Dr. A. Campbell tells 
us of the gradual increase of population that 
bad taken place under British rule, from a 
few scattered tribes in 1853 to upwards of 
60,000 i n 1 8 70. B rahm i n s an d raj poots, few 
in number, with a Sanskritic tongue, and 
an Indo-European physiognomy, confined to 
Nepal. The Khu, Majar, and Goorvong, a 
mixture of hindoos and Mongolinns, with 
features of a type belonging to the latter, 
comparatively free from caste prejudices and 
speaking the Farbutta dialect. They are 
short and squat highbinders, and make good 
soldiers. The Bhoteali Lepcha, and Moor- 
mi are buddhists, and speak the Tibetan 
language. They are strong and active and 
incline strongly to the Mongolian race. The 
Limbo, ‘Sun war andChcpaiig possess a small 
Mongolian type, strongest in the Limbo, 
and their language is referable to either the 
Tibetan or Indian standard. The Mcchi, 
Dhimal and Gharow, are lowland tribes with 
a Mongolian physiognomy, but are neither 
hindoos, buddhists nor mahomedans. The 
Tharvo and Dhuuwar arc biuldliists or maho- 
incdaos with fair and barely Mongolian 
features. The Bahir, Kel)aut, Araatti, Ma- 
ralia, Dliauook and Dom arc not Mongolian, 
but a dark race, speaking liindee or Bengalee. 
The Koch or Rajbuiisi are a race of dark 
hindoos inhabiting the Terai of Nepal and 
Sikkim, but wdio have spread into British 
territory. The oak and maple and other 
mountain trees throw out great knots, in 
the places to which the Balanophora attach 
themselves. These knots are hollowed out 
into the wooden cups by the Lepcha of 
Tilxit. Some of the Lepcha cups are sup- 
posed to be antidotes to poison. They are 
of a peculiar pale-coloured wood and cost a 
great sum. The common cups cost only 4df. 
or 6d. They are all imported into Tibet 
from the Himalaya. Firing the forest is lo 
easy in the drier months of the year, that a 
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LEPIDIUM SATIVUM. 

g(k>d deal of cultivatiou is met with on the 
spurs, at and below 5,000 feet, the level 
most affected by the Lepcha, Limbo and 
Sikkim Bhotia. The term Sikkim Bhotia 
is applied to the more recent immigrants 
from Tibet, who have settled in Sikkim, and 
are an industrious, welUconducted people. 
The Bhotia, again, of Bhotan, to the east- 
ward, rarely reside except at Darjeeling, and 
bear the worst reputAtiou (and most deserv- 

xl. - 1 • 


LBPIBOPTBBA. 


Common „ Enq. 

Kardamon, Greek of 
Dioec. and Hipp. 
Halun, Hind. 

Halim, Tara-tecak, 


Naaturtium, 

Deiander, 

Ahroo, 

Adala vitala, 


of Pliny. 

j* ** 
SiNPBI. 

Tel. 


This is grown in many parts of India. 
Its small ovoid, reddish mucilaginous seeds 
are used medicinally by the natives of India 
ns a laxative and anti -scorbutic, and by the 
native physicians as a gentle stimulant. 

•''f \ ..vov. .-^An oil has been extracted in India, as well 

edly) of any^ of the numerous people, who , as in Kurope. Tim seed is of au agreeable 

flock to Darjeeling. . These should not be I warm taste. Bruised and mixed with lime 

confounded with any other Bhotian tribes I juice, it is deemed useful for checking- local 

nf TJhnf ... MM.. , i„fl,„„m,ition. Taken whole in half drachm 

doses, it answers as a gentle and warm 
aperient.— Cal. Cat. Exhih, 1862 ; 
Eoxh, ; Voiiji ; AinsliCy j^ol. ii, p, 12 ; 
O'Shanghiessy^ p, 188. See Garden cress, 
Cress, Oil. 

LKPIDOPTERA , an orddr of insects of the 
class In.-^ecta, comprising the hiitlerflies and 
moths, and cocoon weavers, thePapilioues, the 
Sphinges and tlic Bomhycos, and each of these 
sub-divided into stirps. Their principal 
genera as they occur in India may bo thus 
synoptically shown : — 

CLASS INSKCTA. 


of Tibet, Sikkim or Hepal. The mountain 
slopes are so steep, that these spurs, or little 
shelves, are the only sites for habitation be- 
tween the very rare flats on the river hanks, 
and the mountain ridges, above 6,000 feet, 
beyond which elevation, cultivation is rarely 
if ever carried by the natives of Sikkim. 
The varieties of grain are different, but as 
many as eight or ten kinds are grown without 
irrigation by the Lepcha, .and the produce is 
described as a very good 80 fold. Much of 
this success is due to the great dampness of 
the climate ; were it not for this, the culture 
of the grain would jirobably bo abandoned by 
the Lepcha, who never remain for more than 
three seasons on one spot. — Dr, Latham's 
Descriptive Ethnology \ Gleanings o/Eciencey 
p, 939. 

LEP-DWAT,. Buum. In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for spear-handles and sword-sheaths : 
it is a fine grained, white wood, lit for turn- 
ing purposes and picture frames ; it is pro- 
bably the same kind of Nnuclea which is used 
for similar purposes in Bengal. — Captain 
Dance. 

LEPEEAII, Nei’aul. China grass. 

LEPEK LEPER, a canoe of Amboyna, 
dug out of a single tree, with raised sides. — 
Bikmore. 

LE PET BEU, Burm. Eloeodoudron ori- 
cntale. 

LEP-HAN, Burm. Grows everywhere 
in the upper provinces, and is one of the 
largest trees in the country, often ten and 
twelve feet in diameter. The ripe seeds are 
contained in pods, enveloped in a fine cotton, 
of which mattresses are commonly made. 
Both blossoms and fruit aro eaten when 
young, chiefly in curry. Timber inferior. — 
Malcomy Vol, i, p. 181. 

LEPIDIUM LATIFOLIUM, L, 

Oon-yuch, Ladak. 

Grows in Ladak, 10,000 to 14,000 feet ; is 
browsed by sheep and goats, little by the yak. 
LEPIDIUM SATIVUM, Linn, 

. As. I Sa-mung-ni, Burm. 

Aliveri, Beko. I Garden creii, Eho. 
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OnOER LEPIDOPTRRA. 

TRIRR I, PupilionoH, 5 Rtirp# ; 1 10 genera and 610 apeoiea 
Stikps I, with Vermiform larvic. 

13 genera and 97 npecicM, vi*. : — 

3 MUetaii, I 6 Anops, 

•20 Lyoirna, 1 rilheropa, 

I Theda, 3 ('hryHopliaima 

35 Aniblyiiodia, II UlpBRS, 


14 Myrina, 

3 Potyommatua. 
A IlerdH, 

4 Aphiia'Ui. 

3 Loxura. 


Stirps n, with Chilognathiform or Juliform larva. 
A.- 13 genera and 73 upcciea, viz. : - 


6 Callidryas, 
1 Dercaa, 

H Tcriaa, 

3 Callouune, 


3 Aporiji, 1 Ponfia, 

1 Conepteryx, 3 ('oJiaH, 

1 Ilcboiiioiu, 2 Krunia, 

4 TbeHtiaa, 4 IdmaiR, 

.38 I’ieriH. 

If — r> genera and 63 siiocies, viz. 

1 Hardwickii, i 2 LoptocircuR, 1 56 Papilio, 

1 TelnopalpuB, | 5 Ornithoptera, 1 

Stirps in, with Chilopodifurin or .Snolopendrlform larrie. 
,33 genera and I3i species, viz.: - 


15 Danais, 16 Kiipla’a, 

4 Hestia, 1 Teldiinia, 

4 VaoeHsa, 1 (tiapla, 

8 Junonia, 4 PreciH, 

1 Cynihia, 1 Amnosiu, 

2 ParthenoB, 1 Prothne, 

1 Cirrochroa, 1 MeHsaroa, 

3 Laogona, 4 Cethonia, 

6 ArgynnlB, 3 Uiadema, 

6 llestina, 1 Caliimga, 

1 Abrota, 9 Llnienitis, 

Stirps iv, with Thysanuriform larvse. 

36 genera and 228 specicB, viz. 


2 IdiMinsis, 

1 Pareba. 

2 J^yratnees, 
2 Krgolis. 

5 CyreHtis. 

1 Terinos, 

2 Atella, 

12 Noptls, 

I Penthemay 
l 2 Aihyma, 

' Pandit a. 


33 Adolian, 

2 Castalia, 

1 Symphardra, 

2 Ainatbusia, 
2 Discophora, 
7 Thaumantis, 

2 Cyllo. 

1 Oriooma, 

3 Erebla. 

1 Zenlea, 

18 Mycaleiif, 

7 EiymniM. 


2 Kuripus,- 
1 Dilipo, 

9 mphalifl, 

1 Zeuscidia, 

2 Cleromc, 

11 Debis, 

9 Melanitfs, 

1 Neorina, 

I Laxommata, 
4 Ratyrus. 

1 Theope, 

1 Hypanif, 
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1 Herons, 

4 Apaturs, 

3 Kallima. 

3 KttlBpe, 

1 Druiills. 

2 Zophoeaia. 
1 Coillten, 

1 Kagadia, 

2 Rnope, 

1 Eritei. 

8 Ynhthims, 

2 UbythM. 



LEPIDOPTKRA. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


StirpsIv, with Aiioplurlfonn larva 
10 genera anti 77 ftpcciei. 


1 Zenipms, 
13 iHmene, 

4 rainpliila, 


1 Nyctalemoo, 
8 Taxila, 

4 Fyrgus, 


3 Arliloydes, 
15 (roniloba, 

4 Nisoiiidea, 
24 lleHpcria. 


TRIHK H, Sphinges, 4 stirps, 20 genera and 16 Kpeciea. 


Stihps 11, Larva eloiigat®. 

3 genera and ll upedes, viz. : 
l .Sebia, 1 1 Sata.tpcs, 1 9 Jlacroglossn 


Stiui»S mi, Larva* aerocephaljn. 


1 genera with 2 species, viz ; — 
2 SinerinthuB. 


Stirps IV, liarvjc amhlocephala;. 

8 genera and 8 flpeek.s, viz. ; 

1 Lcuconhhrhia, 1 1 I I Spliinx, 

1 Anihulix, 1 1'alyiiuiiu, t ZoiuHa. 

1 Aclierontiii, | 1 Idiicrohila, | 


Stihp.s V, Tnirva: ophthalmica?. 

8 genera and 2r> spccleM, \iz, • - 

4 Pannera, I 3 I'liilftinpelua, I \ l>arapsa. 

1 Daphnis, 3 IVrueHsn. I Klibia. 

2 Deilephlla, 1 12 Cliieroeiuupa, 1 

TKIllK HI, ItoinbyeeH' 8 stirps, 105 genera. 272 species 


Stiups I, Larva* sphingilorme.s 
Section i, 6, genera and 23 sjieeies, v iz : 
•4 MelltUii, I 1 I’aruiitlirene. 1 2 

UATgocera, I 15 Kuseiaiu, I l 

Section ii, 21 genera and JO Bpocies, 
1 Phlliitiu, 

1 Tlandojilera, 

1 IMgiima, 

1 V ite.ssii, I 

4 Itarsine, 1 

2 Selina, I •’> 

3 Utetliesia, 


7 Hypsu, 

1 Knploeia, 

1 Pangliiua, 

1 'I’npura, 

2 Lyeleiie, 

1 Ncpita, 

6 Ilizonc, 


Section iii, 24 genera and 70 biiecles, 


I Prwrls, 

4 (/'ylnsia, 

1 Panipylotes, 

2 Laurion, 

1 I'intia, 

2 PliiiUnna, 

1 Agiilope, 

s Nyeteinera, 


a llistia, 
a Milonia, 

6 ('hulcusiu, 

1 (.'luluui, 

1 rrypaiiopliora, 

2 Phauda, 

I Ilerpa, 

I Pterothysanua, 


Zyga*na, 

( leosiriH. 

^i/ • 

Netwhera, 

Anuenia, 

yiaeidbrochis, 

Allt\ a, 

(’vaiuu 

latht»*'iu, 

Ar;:ina 

viz.: 

I’titiipelon, 

I'ulehelhi, 

PldtO’U.s, 

Klerusiii, 

Syntomis, 

Sorllla, 

Callldula, 

liu.seheiua 


Stirps h, Larvm lasclculata!. 


17 genera 360 speeles, viz : - 


2 Ilodon, 

2 I’rocodccn, 
1 Olene, 

1 Knonie, 

10 EuiiroctU, 
1 Ichiliyura, 


I I’antana, 
I Psalis. 

1 llerna, 

1 Soinera, 

1 Perina. 

1 Selepa. 


I Aron, 

11 Dunyehira, 

12 Lyiiiantna, 
1 Laciila, 

12 Ai tuxii. 


STiRPa III, Larvse ursina?. 

18 genera, 48 species, viz. : — 


B Spilosoma, 

1 Aloja*, 

6 Hyporcompa, 

2 Phissaiiia, 

*) Drcata, 

1 Apllo, 


1 Oyenia, | 

I Phragmatobia, 

1 Areas, 

2 Ciealonotus, 

1 .Inna, 

a Gunisa, 


4 Arctio, 

1 AIph.Ta, 

6 A toil, 

1 Nisiiga, 
a I'agora, 

2 Cumenes. 


Stirps iv, Larva; cuspldutsc. 

Section i, 2 genera, 3 species, viz. : 

2 Drepana, 1 l Greta. 

Section il, 4 genera, 4 species, viz. .- 

I Cerura, I l Thlacidas, 

1 Netria, | l Stuuropus, 

.Section III, 1 genus and l species, viz •- 
Uosama strigosa. 

Section iv, 3 genera, 6 species, viz. 

3 llombyx, { 2 Ocinara, | 1 Triloclia. 
.Stirps v, Larva? vcrticiUatw. 

7 genera, is species, viz. - 
l Clroula, I 1 nrahm.Ta, I 2 Saturina, 

1 Actia?, T Authcra?a, l Loepa. 

I I 5 Attacus 


Stirps vi. Larva? limaciforincs, 

7 genera, 22 species, viz. 

1 Sotora, I i Candyba, 1 14 Parasa, 

1 Cbileiia, i Scopelodea, 3 Miresia, 

1 I 1 Narosa. 


Stirps vii. Larva? pilose, 10 genera, 19 species. 


1 Trisula, 

C Lebeda, 

1 Gastropacha, 
1 Snana, 


2 Lasiocampa, 
2 < Idouestia 
2 Estigena, 


1 Murlida, 

2 Trabala, 

1 Taragama 


Stuip.s vm, Larvffi lignivore, 
Secthn 1 , 2 genera, 4 species, viz. 


3 Kuineto, ] 1 Nenieta. 


Section ii, 3 genera, 7 species, viz. : — 


l Anthcna, | 1 Anticyra, | 5 Fhalera. 

Section III, 4 genera, « species, viz. 
i (Jossus, I 4 Zeiizcru, | 2 Phassus, | 1 llcpialos. 


I Tlio above information may bo shown in 
I more ilottiil as iiinJui*. 


CLASS INSECTA 


1 OUDim I.KJ'lDOPTKll.V. 

1 tkii;e I, r.ipiiiuiicH. 

1 SiiKp.s 1 , with VeriJiifonii larv.v 
j Milcturt syiuuthus, Ceumcr, Java, 
j JJoisiluMili, M>ho\\ .lava. 

lloiHlifltli, i)/ddir, .lava. 

I Pithecops hylax, /’ii/>/*., .lava, fiidia. 
j Polyomniatiis akana, //d/-.s/,, .lava, 
j pusp.i, /Lo>/., Jav.i, XtMtli India. 

' laiiis, Cm«»i/*, liong.'il, India. 

Lyoana pluto, F<ihi\^ Cvylon, Nnith India, Java 
j aiuyiit.is, Fifhr.y (!Jiina. 

I ai.itiH, LV((//?rr, .liiVM. 

I pai ili.iMUH luOtv.^ .lava. 

, p.imlav.i, 7/d?*.^/., Java, 

i cnejus, Fuhr.^ Ik'iigal, India, .l,iv« 

I tlainoctes, .lava. 

. kaiidarp.’j, lionf., .I.iva, Nnrtli India. 

' bootica, Liuu., Moitli India, Java, 
j p.ii.ui.i, Jlvi’h/., .lava, 

t'lpia, Hoitart^ Noitli India, Java. 

I ciKno, r, lionu‘ 0 , Java. 

) ali xin, Stoll, Uanaia, Nuith India, Java, 

; plinm.s, /'«//»/*., Imlia, .lava, 

I thooplirastuH, Fiibv., Indi.i. Caimui, North India 
uisiintui, Java, .Sjllict, 

' niahoa, //or.v/., Java, 

j loxna. (hoUirt, .lava. 

‘ pscudoroxus, hoiififittdjl, Sylliet. 

I iiyst'U'S, (imrin. Canal a, JNl.idr.n. 

I CliiVM^phamn plihi as, Luni, llootan, N. India, Dai- 
I 'jtH'ling. 

I pavana, K<ttlin\ North Indi.i. 

ileitla sina, Kollnr^ Garjeeling, 
l.iiiui, KtiUiir, r.ootaii. 

Andi’ocles, /joi>L, Sylliot, Harjeoling. 

Lrahiiia, iJarjccling. 

Epiclc.s, O’oi/.o’L Java, Darjeeling. 

Theda onyx, litiinl., Monlinein. 

J lipsas .syla, Kottor, Darjeeling, N()rth Indi.i. 
ataxus, Jioisfl., Darjeeling, North India. 

Xenoplion, Faiir.y Jav.a. 

nii'lanipiis, Vramcr, Java, NortJi India. 

epijarbas, Boisft., Cauara, North India, D.irjecling- 

chrvrtomallus. Hub., South Indi.i, Canura. 

isticiates, Fah>\^ Sylhet, D.irjecling. 

inalik:v. fforsj., Java. 

kossiiina, Horsf.y .Tava. 

nasuka, Iforsf.^ Java. 

Viiruna, Jlorsf.^ Java, 

Aphnicus pindanis, Fabr., North India, CaD.ira. 
etolus. Cramcfy India, Canara, Calcutt.i, Java. 

I lohita, Korsf.y Java, 

I Hyant.i, fiTofs/., Java. 

I Amblypodia uarada, Ilnrs/.^ Java. 

I viv.irna, Ilorxf.^ Java. 

a^ddauue, Cramer, Java, Uornco. 



LBPIDOPTIRA. 

Amblyp<^ia centiiurus, (Micita l\xmjo«, }*’ylhei, 
Darjeoling. 

pt(eudo>oontauru:)» Java. 

ailhttteims, JBoiad., Sylhot. 
belus, Cramer^ Java. 

cinnedo, Douhkiiay^ North India, Sylhot, I)«rji'ohng. 
tuujolphus, CramuTf Java, 
rama, KoUar, Caimra, North India, 
poriinuta, Jtoi^d., tSylliot. 
cpimutii, Jioisd., Ijnvnci*. 
quercetoruni, Hyllu't, Nuitli India, 

quaroeti, D<hs(I.^ North India. 
liodonA'a, Jioitni.y North India, 
gaiiesa, Moori^ North India, 
tiinolcon, Stulls IJootan. 
rochilun, HonJ., Java, 
vidura, i/oKf/., Jaxa. 
louginu.s, Fahr.t North India. 
iscndolonginuH, VnubL, Java, 
ijpatiida, Nortli Iinlia. 

nissa, KoUur, North India, 
dcva^ J/nn/v, < ’anar.i. 
jangala, Java, Jtarjeoling. 

jMyriiia jafra, (indart, ilav a, 

Actc, Dnnhlcdait, Noilh India, 
tliaris, IJiihiin't India, 
lapithia, Itohd., i\Ionlim'in. 
linias, ftihr., ^lonlnioin. 
trioiKi.s, (U'amiT, Canara. 
otoluH, Fuhr., Java, Dukhuii, S\llH‘t. 
amyntur, Ihrhst, Nortli India, S.vllict. 
nrylus, (iodart, Java, Syllud, India, 
jalindra, ffnrn/,, >hi\a, Sylhot, ('annra. 
nodyniond, ('rtoiur, Java, 
oliitra, Jinruf., Java, 
raviudra, Ifnritf.y .lava. 

.sugriv.i, //or^/., .lava. 

Lnxnra atyiumi.«i, tVnanr, Java, North India, (’unnra. 
HUiya, J/ooiv, (’luiara. 
pitn, lloraf., .lava. 

Aiiop.s tlndvs, Ih'iirtf, North India, (.'annra. 
inAulariH, Jlni^f., .lava. 
oin>ra, t-Vn/ao’, Ja\.i. 

hulii, Tl<n»d., Hoolan, .Sylhot, Ihjijocling, N. India. 
8antaii:i, Moon, Java. 

Stihi'H n, with Chiloguatliiforni or .luliforin larva*. 

A. 

Callidryas pynintho, Linn., Java, Pinang. 
philipiiin.'i, (Jranur, India, 
alcnioono, (iramtr, Java, Noi^Ii India, India, 
hilaria, (h'anic.r, Java, Pinang, Noith Indl.i. 
scylla, Linn., Java. 

(loiioptoryx ni[ialoiisis, /AniWc'/n//, N. India, laidakh, 
Darjeeling. 

Dorcas A'orhiudli. Vnndcr Ifotrcn, N. India, Darjeeling. 
Ilohoinoia glaueippe, Linn., Java, I’.oriieo, Dukhun, 
Nortli India. 

Krouia Valeria, Cramer, Java, Dorneo, Dukluin, North 
India. 

avatar, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

Colias cdutia, Fibr., liootan, North India, D.arjceling. 
hyalc, Linn,, I’linjaub. 
ncrionc, Fischer, North India, Pnnjnuh. 

Torias hecabe, Linn,, Java, North India, liootan, 
Darjeeling, (Aaiiar.i. 

»ari, Hnrsf,, .lava, Donico. 
tilalia, Hors/., Java, 
blanda, Iloud., Oliina, Darjeeling, 
h.arina, Horsf., Jav.a, Darjeeling. 

IflBta, Buisd., Bootan, North India, Darjeeling, 
veiiata, Mentre, North India, 
drona, Horsf., .lava, Darjeeling. 

Thestias teniiipe, Cramer, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
mari.iime, (Jrnmer, North India, Rladnih. 
pyrene, Linn., Syllict, d-ssani, Darjeeling, 
venilia, Codart, .lava. 

Itbn.ais cakis, Cramer, India, Madras, 
phiswlia, Codart, North India, 
dynamono, Klvg, Pun jaub. 

Fausta, Olivkr, Pun jaub, North West India, 
^alloflunc euchariH, Fcdtr., India, Madras. 
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Calloaune dauaU, Faf/r., India, Madnu* , 
etridii, North India. 

' Poiitia niiirt, Fcbr., Java, Canara, Nortl) India. 

Pioiisj Hero, Fair., Java, 
rouxi, Boisd., Java, Borneo, Bootan, Madraa. 
panda, Codart, Java. 

hippo, Cramer, Java, Bootan, Sylhot, Darjeeling. 

nerirtsa, Fabr., Assam, 

ega, Boisd., (hinara, North India. 

neonibo, Boisd., Java. 

inesfiitiiiA, (^ramer. North India. 

libjtliea, Ftbr., India, North India. 

' ]»aii<lione, Hutnar, Java, North India. 

p.iuliiia, (h'tthier, Java, Borneo, N. India, Darjeeling. 
I duiva.sa, Moore, Darjeeling, Ahshjii. 

[ India, Motor, Darjeeling. 

i iiipaleDKis, (i. U. (Jra>/, Bootan, N. India, Madraa. 

gin-ilia, Cramer, Assam, Bootan, N. India, Chusan. 
j il.iplidice. Linn., Nortli Imlia. 

; reiiiba, Mot>re, (hiinira. 

‘ iiiimn, BonbUdaii, Sylliot, Darjeeling, Bootan. 

; eoroiiis, Cramtr, .lava, Dukhun, North India. 

, jiidith, Fabr., Pinang. 

' lea, l>onblidutf, Borneo. 

! tlu'htylia, Dovbli'daft, Assani, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
seta, Moore, liootan, 

I helhuloJina, Fabr., Darjeeling, North India. 

I saiuiea, Moore, Darjeeling. 

I erithyi', Bidsd., .Java. 

J egi.dea, Cramer, .lava. 

pusithoi*, Lina., Dukhun. 

I thisbe, Cmnar, iJ.irjeeling. 

! cucliaris, Prurii, North India, 
i hyji.nete, /.inn., Java. 

I liii-rte, Jidbner, North India, 
agost.ina, llewchou, i)arjeeling, 
deseonibiHi, Boisd,, Sylliet, Bootan, North India, 
belisatna, Cramer, Java. 

[ autothisho, Jftibner, Java, 

' coronoa, ('rawer, .lava. 

[ Vishnu, Mimrc, Java. 

Aporia agathon, C. H, Cray, Bootan, Cherrrf Poonjee. 

Koracta, Boisd., India, Darjeeling. 

P.-iriiiissiuH liiirdwickii, C. A'. Cran, North India. 
Lei.loeircns eurins, Fabr,, N. India, t'herra Poonjee, 
inegj'M, J^inim- Sommer, Java, 

Teinopalpus iiiijierialis, Ifoye, Darjntding. 

Ornithoptera Biehmondiii, C. JUJrajf, Uichinond Kiver. 
duisius, (i. li, Cray, (Vylon, Drawing, 
poiiipeus, Cramer. Java, Darjeeling, Dlierra Poonjee, 

I rlnnlamanthuH, Boisl, N. India, Canara, DArjuuling. 

I anqiliiisiuH, (framer, Borneo. 

I P.-ipilio nov, Sivairtso7i, Jav.a. 

.Astiiia, Jforsf,, Java. 

matureus, Codart, .lava, Darjeeling. 

niegarus, Wist wood, Sylliet. 

xenocle.s, Doubleday, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

delcHserti, Guerin, Java, • 

agestor, C. It. Cray, Nortli India, Darjeeling. 

dissiiiiilis, Linn., North India, (Viinrii. 

('nstor, l.inn., (.Jierra Poonjee, Sylhet, N. India. 
Hector, Linn., (klcuttii, N. India, Madras, (^yloii. 
diphiluH, Fsper, Java, North India, rnlcutta. 
antiphuif, Fabr,, .lava, Borneo, 
coon, Fabr., Javn, North India, China, 
alciiioii.s, A7 m/ 7, Bootan. 

pliiloxciiUK, C. It, Gray, D.arjcoling, Chena Poonjee, 
dasarada, Moore, (Jliprrn Poonjee. 
ruvana, Motire, Darjeeling, 
mine reus, C, It. Gray, Darjeeling. 

Jannk.a, Moore, Darjeeling. 

' varuna, White, North India, Darjeeling, 
rlietenor, Westwood, ]>arjceling. 
jtrotenor, Cramer, Bootan, North India, 
iiieiniioii, Linn., Java, J*iiiang, Darjeeling, Cliorra 
Poonjee. , 

polvmncHtnr, Cramer, (Calcutta, N, India, (?c*ylon, 
Iawar.a, White, Pinang. ^ [Drawing, 

Helenua, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 

Chaon, Westwood, Asaani, Cherra Poonjee, Darjeo* 
ling, Borneo. 

romulua, Cramer, North India, Calouiia. 
polytOH, Zftnn., Java, Calcutta, N. India, Choian. 
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P^pilio pammon, Linn,, Java, North India, Chusan. 
Jtmolion, Cramr, Jav», Pi^g, 
erithopius t^anara, Calcutta, rinang. 

^.?/,£foherra Po.nj.e, Darjiling, if. India. 

ganm^X^ouWcdaiy, Darjeeling, North India, 
arcturuu, Wtstu'ood, Darjeeling, 
krishna, Moon, Bootan, Darjeeling. 

Folyctor, Boisd,, North India, 
crino, Fabr., Ceylon, 
peranthua, Fabr., Java, 
hianor, Oramti\ North India. 
gya«, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
payoni, Boisd., Darjeeling, 
xuthua, fAun., NorUi India. Chusan. 

Machaon, Linn., Himalaya, North India, Kumaoa, 
Bootan. 

cloanthus, Westwood, North India, 
sarpodon, Linn., Java, Canara, North India, 
eurypylus, Linn., Java, Sylhet, North India, 
bathycles, Zinken- Sommer, North India, Darjeeling, 
agamemnon, Linn., Java, Sylhet, Dukhun, 
nomius, Esper, North India, 
anticratea, Donbfeiioj/, North India, Darjeeling. 
antiphatoH, Cramer, Java, Sylhet, Borneo, 
agetea, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling, 
glyccrion, G, R. Gray, North India, Darjeeling. 

Stirpsiii, with Chilopodiform or Scolopondri- 
forni larvie, 

Danaia limniacie, Cramer, Java, North India, 
inelisaa, Cramer, Java, North India, 
siniilis, Linn., Java, Noitli India, Borneo, 
gramtnica, Boisd., Javn, North India, 
aglea, Cramer, Java, Bootan, North India, 
juventa, Cramer, Java, Borneo, 
oleona, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 
melaneuH, Cramer, North India, Pinang, Java, 
tytia, G. R, Gtay, Bootan, Darjeeling, N. India, 
ablata, Zinken-Somnvr, Java, 
phileiie, Cramer, Java. . r 

plexippus, Linn., North India, Assam, Darjeeling. 
inelanippuB, Cramer, Java, North India, Pinang. 
Lotis, Cramer, Borneo. 

chrj’iippus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling^ Madras, ^ 
Euplooa rha' 


' .'pUB, JVWffC, UrtYO., T J. /-IV 

. Euploea rhadamanthiiB, Fahr., Java, N. India, Cnerra 
Pooiijee, Pinang, Borneo, 
mitrn, Moore, Habitat, 
elusino, Cramer, Java, 
mazares, Dovblcday, Java, 
melina, Godart, Java. 

HUbneri, (Boisd.,) Moore, Java. 

crameri, (Boisd.,) Moore, Borneo. 

ciinice, Godart, Pinang, Java. 

klugi, (Boisd.,) Mtfore, Bootan, North India. 

Prothot*, (roi/aW, Java. 

lUporba, Herbst., Darjeeling, China. 

•loatlioe, Godart, Java, Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
core, Cramer, North India, Darjeeling, 
deione, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

OchBenbeimevi (Bomd..) Moore, Java, 
midamus, Linn., Java, Darjeeling, Pinang, Borneo. 
Ideopsis gaura, Horsf., Java. 

daoR, Boisd., Pinang. 

Hettia lyncous, Drury, Malacca. 

belia, IPwtit’ood* Java. 

. iaiouia, Westwood, Cauar.a. 

Leuoonoe, Erickson, Borneo. 

Telchiuia violie. fair.. North India. 

Pareba vesta, Fabr., Java, D.vrjeclmg, Bootan, N. India, 
Vaneasa antiopa, Linn., Bootan. 

xanthomehw, Denitf, Darjeeling. 

caahmirensia, Knllar, Bootan, Noith India, Ladakh, 
obaronia, Drury, North India. 

pJSmeU 1“^' 

Pyrt^'^'raMui, *iini».. J»t». Madrai, D»rj«eUiig 
Bootan. . 

Junonia lemoniai, Linn., North India, Asaatt, Pinang. 
erigont, Cramer, Java. 
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Junonia laomedia, .Linn., Java, Dnkhun, CaloutU 
Chin . , 

oenone, Linn., North India, Dukhun. 
orithyia, Linn., Java, Sumatra, Pinang, N. India 
Bootan, Canara. 

Vellida. Linn., Java, Sumatra. 

Asterie, Linn., Java, North India. 

Almana, Linn., North India, Asuara, Darjeeling. 
Precis ida, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 
iphita, Cmwicr, Java, Da^jcelmg^ 
hara, Moore, Sylhet, North India, 
polvnice, eVower, Java. . 

Ergolis arioflne, Linn., North India, Darjeeling. 

coryta, Cramer, Java, North India, Assam, Madras. 
Cyntliia arsinoe, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling. 

Amiiosia decora, Boisd. , J ava. 

Cyrestis lutea, Zinken-Sommer, Java, 
thyodamas, Boisd., Darjeeling, North India, 
periandcr, Java, 

risa, DoufJeday, Assam, Darjeeling, 
rahria, TVesiwoorf, Java. 

Paithenos sylvia, Cramer, Java Pinang. « 
gambrisius, Fabr., North India, Sylhet, Pinang. 
ProthoC francki, Godart, Java. 

Teriuos Clarissa, Boisd., Java, Borneo. 

Cirrochroa thais, Fabr., Java. 

aoris, Doubleday, Darjeeling. 

1 clagia, Godart, Java. 

Bajadeta, Moore, Java. 

' Havana, Moore, Borneo. 

Messaras erymanthis, Drury, Java, N. India, Canara, 
Pinang, Borneo, 
alcipjic, Cramer. Sylhet, Borneo. 

Atella phalanta, Drury, Java, North India. 

egista, CVamcr, .lava, North In lia. ^ 

Laogona hyppocla, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, 
Bootan, North India, 
hypselis, Godart, North India. • 

Cethosia biblis, Drury, North India, Darjeeling. 
pcnthcHilea, Cramer, Java. 
j'Role, De^Haan, Sumatra, Borneo, 
cyane, Fal/r., Canara, Darjeeling. ^ 

Argynni.'i niphe, Linn, Java, Pinang, Darjeeling, 
North India. 

aruna, Mm>re, North India. 
isH®a, G. R. Gray, Bootan, North India, 
kamala, Moore, North India, 
rudra, Moore, North India, 
childreni, G. R, Gray. North India. 
Diademaholina,Lirm., Java, N. India, Canara, Borneo 
auge, Cramer, Java, North India, Borneo, 
antilope, Cramer, Java. 

Peiithema lisarda, Dnuhleday, Darjeeling. 

Hestiua assimilis. Linn, North India. 
consimiliB, Westwood, North India. 

Isa, Af or/re, Darjeeling. 

persiniilis, We-dwooil, North India, Darjeeling, 
nama, DouhUday, North India, Darjeeling. 

Calinaga buddha, Moore. North India. . ... 

Neptis Ilordonia, Stoll, Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
heliodore. Fabr. Java, 
minh, Moore. Darjeeling. ^ 

vikasi, Horsf., Java, North India, Darjeeling, 
manasa, Moore, North India, 
ananta, Moore, North India, 
radha, Moore, Bootan, Darjeeling, 
columella, Cramer, Darjeeling, North India. 
Jumbah, Moore, North India, Darjeeling, Ceylon, 
nata, Moore, Borneo, 
iiandina, Moore, Java, Darjeeling., 
aceris, Esper, Java, Europe, N. W. India, Canara, 
Darjeeling, Borneo, China, Pinang. _ . ^ 

Athyma leucothoe, Linn, Java, Assam, Darjeeling, 
India. 

Asura, Moore, North India. ^ 
opalina, KoUar, North India, Darjeeling, 
laryrona, Doubleday, Borneo. 

Jina, Afoore, Darjeeling. 

Pravara, Afoore, Borneo, Java, 
neftc, Cramer, Java, Borneo. 

Inara, Doubleday, North India, Darjeeling. 

Cama, Moore, Darjeeling. • i- 

Selenophora, KoRar, North India, Darjeeling. 
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Atkfiu%K«M», Uod/re, Darjeeling. 

)faheM,JI l^ore, DaHeeling. 

AbroU ganga, Jfeore, Darjeeling. 

Limenitu procrit, Cmmrr, Jara, North India, 
•ulema, DorMtUay^ Darjeeling, 
alankava, J7or^., Java, 
paduka, Mocrt^ Borneo, 
iimene, Doubleday^ Sylhet. 
deraxa Doubleday^ Darjeeling, North India, 
dudtt, WeMlwood, North India, Darjeeling, 
danara, Moore, Darjeeling, North India, 
lavla, Doubleday, Darjeeling North India. 

Pandita rinope, Moore, Java. 

SriRPS IV, with Tliyianuriforni larvn. 

Adoliaa aconthea, Cramti', Java, 
paria, Moore, Borneo, 
garuda, ilfoore, North India, Madras, 
phemius, Doubteday, Darjocling. 
anosia, (Boud.,) Moore, North India, 
alpheda, Oodari, J.iva. 
adonia, Cramer, Java, 
lubentina, Cramer, North India. 

Salia, Moore, Java. 

Palguna, Moore, Jav.a. 
pulasara, Moore, I'inang. 

Puseda, Moore, l^inang. 
trigetra, Moote, Java, 
inpii, Oadart, Java, 
atnbalika, Moore, Borneo, 
jabnu, Moore, Drtrjoeling. 

Sikandi, Moore, Java. 

Kvolina, Stoll, Ass.\m. 

rocytins, IJora/,, Borneo. 

cooytus, Fabr., Noith I ml is, C'siitrt. 

adiran, Afoore, Assam. 

apiadcs, Maidrte*, Datjeehiig. 

sancara, Afonrtf, North India, Darjeeling. 

Iva, Moore, Darji-iding, 
epiona, C. It, Cray, North Iinlia. 
durga, Moore, Darjeeling, 

Teuti, Donbledai/, .Sylhet, Java. 

Franctai, G. It. Gray, Darjeeling. 

Coresia, Ihlbner, J.iva. 
nicea, G. R. Gray, North India. Darjeeling. 
nesimachus,yjf)!>/,, Assam, North India, D.nrjeeliiig 
dirtea, Fabr., .Vsiaiu, North India, I'inaug, Borneo. 
Siva, Wettv'nod, D.njccling. 

Euripus h.aUlhersoH. Dnvhleday, Darjeeling. 

hailu'othius, tyestwood, X. India, Darjoeliiig. 
Herono inarathua, Doublcday, As.sam, Daijeeling. 
Tastalia dichora, Kolhtr, Simla, North India. 

Chandra, Afoore, D.arjceling. 

Dilipa morgiana, Westirnod, N. India. 

Apatura ambica, Kolkir, North India, Darjeeling, 
parvata, Moore, North India, 
pariiatis, WeeUr , Assam, Canara, Daijeeling, Java, 
nakuln, Moore, Java. ' 

Symphaedra thyelia, Fahr., North Imlia, South India. 
Nymphalis fabius, Fabr., North India, 
athamas, Drury, Java, North India, 
schreiberi, Godart, Java, 
delphis, Doublcday, Sylhet. 
euaamippus, Doublcday, Darjeeling, 
dolor, WeatioooU, Darjeeling, 
maitnax, Weetmod, Darjeeling, Oherra Poonjet. 
bemardns, Fabr., Sylhet, Daijeeling. 
bajra, Moore, Java, Noith India, 

Rallima paralekta, Horaf., Java. 

Inachis, Boiad., Darjeeling, North India, 
bisaltide, Cramer, .lava, Pinang, North India. 
Amathusia phidippus, Lim\, Java, Pining. 

amythaon, Doublcday, North India. 

Zeuxidia luxeri, //uftiirr, Java. 

Diieophora tullia, C?ra«Ki*, North India, I^arjeeliiig. 

Celinde, Stoll, <fava, Darjeeling. 

Eniipe eui^miua, Doublcday, Darjeeling. 

Cycnas, Weattoood, Darjeeling, 
tepida, Moore, Canara. 

Cleromo arcerilaue, Fabr., Java. 

Phaon, Btichson, Borneo. 

Brasilia Horificldii, Smairnon, Java. 
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Thaiumantie odana, (7oclSRf^ Java, ^ 

Diorei, Doubleday, Charra Poonjaa. 

‘ ramdao, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Nourmahal, ITeitwood, Darjaaliag. 
luoipor, ^e4rlwooflf,Bomeo. 

Noureddin, Westwood, ^rneo. 

Camadova, Westwood, Dnrjealing. 

Dabia Europa, Fedirieius, Java. 

Neilgherriensis, Guerin, Bootan, N. India, Darjaaliiig. 
Rohna, Fabrieius, Java, North India, iSirjaaling. 
Veima, Kollar, Bootan, North India. 

Bhairava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Scanda, Moore, Darjeeling. 

' Nada, Moore, Darjeeling. 

I Arcadia, Cramet', Java, 
mokara, Afoorc, Darjeeling, 
chandica Atoore, Darjeeling, Java, 

' kausa, Aloore, Darjeeling- 

: Zophoessa sura, Doublcday, Bootan, Darjeeling, North 
Imlia. 

i yaina, Afoore, Buotau, North India, 
i Cyllo constsntia, Cramer, Nortli India, Darjeeling. 

I crishna, Westwood, Java. 

, Melauitis leila, Linntma, Java, Darjeeling, Borneo. . 

banksia, Fabnaua, North Imlia, Darjeeling. 

! V^amuini, Moore, North India, Darjeeling. 

; atnba.Hura, Aloore, Java. 

bel.i, Moore, Noith India, Assam, Darjeeling, 
suyudatia, Afoorc, Java. 

Var»tha, Moore, Canara. 

. Gokala, Afwtrc, Canara. 

siinideva, Afoore, Darjeeling. 

Coolito'i epiminthia, Boiaduval, Borneo. 

Oriuonia dainaris, 6'. N. Gray, Sylhet, Darjeeling. 

I Ncorina hilda, Wtalwood, Darjeeling. 

1 nagn<Hn luakutii, Ifon^eld, J^vn. 

I Erebia scanda, Kollar, Noith India, Darjeeling. 

I aiinadu, Moore, Bootan. 

1 Lasioinniala sch.ikra, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 

I Knope pulaha, Afoorc, Bootan. ■’ 

i bhadra, Afoore. Darjeeling. 

■ Zenica achanta, Donovan, Suniatrs. 

Satyrus padrna, Kollar, North India, 
avatara, Moore. North India, 
swaha, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling, 
aaiaswati, Kollar, North West India. 

I Krites inadura, Horajie/d, ilava. 

I Mycalcais jmlydccta, Fabricina, Chine. 

Otrea, framer, Java, North India, Bootan. 

, franciNca, Cramer, Assam. Canara. 

I vwala, Moore, Darjeeling, Bootan, Noith India. 

I saiiatana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
i inamcrta, Cramer, Java. 

1 drusia, Cramer, Java, North India, Daijcrling. 
i m.-ilsera, Afoorc, D-arjecliug. 
j gotama, .Moore, China. 

I patnia, Moore, Ceylon. 

I anapita, Afoore, .Sumatra. 

I heri, Moore, Bootan. 
j snfitza, Hewitaon, Afrira. 

! 8amb.a, Afoore, North India. 

I niandata. Moore., C.'insra, 
j hesione, Cramer, Java, Noith India. 

I runeka, Aloore, Asaftni. 

1 jiinnrdana, Afoore, Java, 
i Theope himachala, Afoore, IXarjeeling. 

I Yphthinia lysandra, Cramer, Java, Darjeeling, 
j philomela, Hitbner, North India. 

landocus, {Boiatl.,} Afoore, .liv.!, North India, 
lyagriva, Afoore, Darjeeliug. 
i sakra, Moore, Darjeeling, I'.ootan. 

naraaingha. Moore, iJarjeeling. 

' Elyinnias lais. Fahr.. Java 
! uiidiilaris. Fair,, Java. North India, Borneo, 
dnsara, Horaf., Java, Borneo 
vasmleva, Afoore, Darjeeling. 

Patna, Westwood, Darjeeling, 
leucocyma, Godart, Darjeeling. 

Kamara, Jfoore, Java. 

Hypanis ilithyia, Drury, No»th India, 

Libythea nivrrha, Godart, South India, North ludia, 
Darjeeling. 

lepita, Afoor-. North India, Bootan 
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Stzii?i r, with Anoplbriforni lar?«. 

Zameroi ilfgyM, Cramer, Java, Aisam. 

Taxila dorga, Kollar, Simla. 
ageoD, Boiid,, Bootau* Sylhet. 
fatna, Boiid., Bootaa, Darjeeling, 
erato, Boxed., Darjeeling, 
echerius, Java, 
neophron, Boied., Java, 
drupadi, Hors/., Java, 
fylla, Bond., Boo tan, Darjeeling. 

Oonilobachromue, Cramer, North India, Borneo, 
aena, Moore, Java, Darjeeling, 
derma, Moox'e, Java, 
badra, ilfbore, Java, 
japetue, Cramer, Java, 
gana, Moore, Java, 
ravi, Moore, Pinang. 
tapana, Moore, Borneo, 
menaka, Moore, Darjeeling. 
gopaU, Moore, Darjeeling, 
madhava, Moore. Darjeeling, 
pralaya, Moore, Java, 
ohagava, Moore, North India, 
sambara, Moore, Daneeling, 

Iimene OSdipodea, Swaineoti, Java, Bootan, Sylbet, 
Ganara, South India. 

Jaina, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Hariaa, Moox't, Darjeeling. 

amara, Moore, Darjeeling. 

vaeutana, Moore, Darjeeling. 

benjamlni, Guerin, North India, Darjeeling. 

Jayadeva, Moore, Darjeeling. 

■inta, Moore, Java. 

Daia, Moore, Java. 

ladon, Cramer, Java, North India. 

ambaaa, Moore, Java, J^orth India. 

Ghaon, Boisd., Java, Finang. 

Batara, Moore, Java. 

Fyrgua agaipa. Moore, Java, 
superna, Moore, North India, 
danna, Moore, Bootan. 
purendra, Moox'e, Canaia, South India. 

Nieoniadei ealsala, Moore, Canara. 
daha, Moore, Java, 
diodes, Boisd., Java, 
amevta, Moore, Java, North India 

Pamphila vedanga, Moore. Java. Bootan, Noith Indi», 
Canara. 

naranata. Moore, Java, 
augias, Linn, Java, 
eumbadra, Moore, Java. 

Achlyodea chandrasa. Moon. Juv.i. 

Sura, Moore, Darjeeling, 
vaiava, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Hesperia folua,CV«nirr, Java. Noith Indm,.Soutl» India, 
fatih, Kollar, North India, Darjeeling. 

Pulomaya, Moot'e. Darjeeling, 
leuoooeroa, Kollar. Bootan. 
putra, Moore, Java, 
aemara, Moore, Java, 
alyioi, Boisd., Java, 
praba, Moore, Java. 

indrani, Moore, North India, Darjeeling 

dan, Fabricius, Java. 

aema, Moore, -lava. 

thr'ax, Linn., Java, Darjeeling 

Trava, Moore. Java. 

pandia, Moore, Java, (Canara. 

Kaa, iVoore, Java, 
druna. Moore, .lava, 
aria, Moore, Java. 

rhaya. ^Voorr, Java. Pinang, Uavjeeluig, North India, 
agna. Moore. Java. Canara. 
maogaU, Moore, Pinang. Darjeeling 
cinoara. Moore, Java. 

Kumara. Moors, Canara, Sonth India. 

eutapa, Moore, Java. 

divodaia, J/bore, Canara, South Indit. 

Nyclaleinon patrochu, Ltnn„ Sylhet. 
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j TRIBE II, SphingM. 

I SriBpa II, Larvae elongaiie. 

I Seiiahylas, Linn,, North *India, Canara, South India, 
I Darjeelingf, Pinang. 

Sataspes mfernalie, Wesiwood, Sylhet. 

, Macrogloesa stellatarum, Linn,, China. 

corythus, Boisd,, Java, Canara, Darjeoling, Ladakh. 

gilia, Boisd,, Java. 

gyraue, Boisd., North India. 

; sitieue, Boisd., North India. 

pasialus, Drury, Java, North India, 
divorgene, Walker, Canara. 
nycteris, Kollar. North India. 

Faro, Cramer, Java, 
j Lophura hyae, Boisduval, Java. 

Stirps III, Larvie acrocephuln. 

.Smerinthus dryas, Botxd.. Java, Darjeeling. 
deutatUB, Cramer, North India. 

Stirps iv. Larvae amblocephalas. 

Leucophlaebia lineata, Westwood^ Java, North India. 
Basiana cervina. Walker, Madras, North India. 

I Ambulyx substrigilia, ITestwood, Java,Canara,S. India. 

I Calymnia panopus, Cramer, Java. 

Acherontia styx, Westwood, Java, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madras. 

satnnas, Boisd., Java, Sylhet, China. 

Sphinx convolvuli, Linn., Java, Pinang, Dukhun, 
Madras. 

Macrosilu nyctiphanes, Boisd., Sylhet. 

disciatriga, Walker, Java, Canera, S. India, N. India. 
Zonilia luorpheua, Cramer, Dukhun, North India, 
Canara, Ceylon. 

Stirps v, Larvaj ophthalmicie. 

P.anacra automedon, Boisd., Sylhet. 

•capu laris, Java. # 

Vigil. GuMn, Ceylon, 
busins, Boisd., Sylhet, Canara. 

Philanipelus aneims, Cramer. Java, Pining. 
sericcDs, Walkrr. Sylhet, Darjeeling, 
naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

; Darapsa hypothous, Cramer, Java, 
j Daphnis nerii, Linn., Dukhun, North India, Madrai. 

! Pergeea acteiis, Cramer, Java, N. India, 
castor, Boisd., Darjeeling. 

Blibin duliclius, W€,%twood, Sjlhet, North India. 
Deilephila lathyrue, Boisd., North India. 

li vomica, Esper., Landour, North Weet India. 

( dnerocainpa celerio, Linn., Java, North India, 
alecto, Linn . Java, Darjeeling, North India. 

HuifuBH, Walker, Chinn, Borneo. 
palIicosta,’i5y<«(/., Sylhet. 

I Thyelia Linu , Java, Cliiua, North India, Canara. 

' lineosa. Walker, Daijeeling. 
nessus, Drury. Java, 
elotho, Drary. Java, China, 
lucasi, Java, Canaia, South India, 

lycetus, Cramer. North India. 

Oldenlandiw, Fair., Java, 
bieecta, Horsf., Java, North India. 

TRIBE III, Bombycee. 

' Stirps i, Larvae sphingiformei. 

Sefitum I. 

Mclittia boinbyliforniis. Cramer, Java. 

! eurytiou, Westwood, Java, North India. 

Paranthreno sesuformis, Moore, Java, 
j Zygaena cashmirensis, Kollar, North India. 

I Afghani. Moore, Afghanistan, 
j iEgocera venuUa, Cramer, Bengal, North India, 
bimacula. Walker, Canara, North India. 

Ensemia vciula, JSubner, Java, Aieam. 
i macutatrix, Westwood, Darjeeling. 

I dentatrix, Westwood, Bootan, Darjealing. 
bisma, Moore, Java. 

I adnlatrix. Kollar, North India, Darjeeling. 
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EttiMnu coitMX*, WdJter, Java. 

Aron*, Moorty DaijeeUng. 

Vietrix, Wutwoodt fiootan, Olierra Poonjee^ Darje» 
ling. 

amatrix, ITeitiooc^, Java. 
baUagari, Java, 

Paihwft, Mowrt. North India, Ca.vlon. 
loatifan, iioiw*, Java, 
haialii, WaUttry North India. 

Milata, Cnmtry Java, 
iraaaiana, WaUaet'y Java, Darjeeling. 

Claodna oatamita, iTOhaer, Java. 

SmAion II. 

Hypia atohron, Cramer, Java, N, India, Canara. 
agana, Ira44^, Java, Pinang, Bootan. 
fioua, Fabr., North India, Canara. 
helioonia, I4nn., North India, 
ailvandra, Cramer, Java, Pinang. 

Monycha, Oamer, Cherra Pooujee. 
plana, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Philona inopa, Walker, Syihet, Darjeeling. 

Neoohera dominia, Ciamer, Java, ('Jierra Poonjea. 

JShawana, Moore, Java. 

Euplocia membliaria, Cramer, Java. 

Tigridoptera exul, Herr. Schaffer, Java. 

Anapia iubfaacia. Walker, Svlhet. Chfii-a Poonjee. 

orbioularii, Walker, Java, Oherra Pooujve, N, India. 
Panglima naroiisa, Cramer. Chuaaii. 

Digama hearseyana, Moore, Canaia, Ceylon, N. India, 
Dukhun. 

Maorobroohii gigaa. Walker, Cherra Ponnjee. 

Tripura prasena, Moore, North India. 

Vitesaa suradeva, Mo^yre, North In<lia. 

Atteva bruoea, Moore, Java. 

Lyclene ila, Moore, (^anara. 
lutara, Moore. Java 

Barsine defecta, Walker, Java, Darjeeling, 
delineate, Walker, (Jhusan. 
linga, Moore, Darjeeling, 
senara, Moore, Java, 

Cyana detrita, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Nepita anila, Moore. Dukhun, Canaia. 

Satina uneniiifl, Walker, Chutuin. 

da.<iaia. Moore, Java. 

Lithoaia entella, Cramer, North India 
sambara, Moore, Java, 
vagesa, Moore, Darjeeling, 
natara, Mwre, Java, 
rahana, Moore, Java, 
adrana, Moore, Java. 

Bizone puella, Dr ary, Java, 
pi tana, Moore, Java, 
bianca, Walker, North India, 
peiegrina. Walker, Bombay, 
adita, Moore, North India, 
arama, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Utethesia pulchella, Zinn., Java, I'inang, North India 
Darjeeling, Canara. 
lemara, Moore, Java, 
venuita, Hubver, North India. 

Arnnaastrea, Drury. Java, Bootan. North India, 
dulcii, ITalAcr, Canara. 
argui, Kollar, Java, North India, Darjeeling. 

•yringa, Cramer, North India. 

Section III. 

Procrie dial a, Mow'e. Java. 

Uiitia flabelliuornie, Fabr., Darjeeling, 
papilionaria, Ouer^Minev,, North India, Darjeeling, 
lefene. KoUar, Java. 

Pompelon inai-ginata. Guer-Miner., Java, Pinang. 
Cydosia aanguiflua, Drury, Bootan, Cherra Poonjee. 
miduna, Boied.. Cherra Poonjee, North India, 
papilionarii, Drury, Java, Darjeeling, 
panthona, Cramer, Bootan. 

Milichria glauea, Cramer, Darjeeling, Bylliet. 
baialia, Walkir, Jova^. 
inteioiaa, Walker, Java. 

ATaainU pulohelhi, H<^e, Cherra Poonjee. Darjeeling. 
C^pylotealiiitrioBicua, ITei^zrood, N. India, „ 
^oxieoda peoWoornu, J4nn.. Bootan, North India, 
Duje&g. 
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. Chalooiia Tiberina, Cramer, North India, . 

\ adalifa, DoubUdavt North India. 

venoan, fPalitrr, Ceylon, 

! corruica. Eowd., Syihet. 
j Phalmnaria, (jr«er.J/i?t'm.^Java. 

I Pidoioa glaucopis, Drury. Darjeeling. , 

I aelica, Doubleday, North Inma. 

I Laurion ciroe, BoUd., Cherra Poonjee.' 
j gemina, Walker, .Java, North India. 

Cholura bifasciata, Hope, Nopal. 

Kteruaia tricolor, Hope, Pinang, Cherra Poonjee. 
scintillans. Bomi., Svlhet. 
edoda, Doubleday. >?orth India, Syihet. 

4Jdea, Linn, Ceylon, Syihet. 
raja, Moore. Darjeeling. 

J riia, Doubleday. Pinang. 

distinctn, Ouer'Mtntv, Java, 
j pulchella, Walker. Darjeeling. 

aexpunctata, Doubleday, North India, 
feiroa, Walkei', Java, 
dratftraja. Moore. Java. 

Pintia motachloros, Walker, .Java. 

Trypanophora semihynlina, Kollar, North India. 

Sy iitomis fericRtrata, Drury. China. ^ 

Schienerrhi. Bond., Darjeeling, 
maradfeui, Moort. Java 
vigorei, Mwre. Java 
Imaou, Cramer. Java, 
aubcqrdata, Walker. Bengal. 

Pfeiffer*, Moore, Java. 

WallHCfi, Mnore, Java. 

Creuaa, Linn., Ceylon, North India. 

Latreillei, Jioisd , Dukhun. 

Pennnga, Moore, Pinang. 
t'anton, Mnore. Pinang. 

Walkeri, J/oo>*f, Java. ' 

pravata, Moore, Java, 
raiUesi, Moore. Java, 
crawfurdi, Moore. Java. 

Fhalanna polymena, Linn., (y\aloutta, Aaiam, N. |ttdia, 
Darjeeling. 

horafieldi, Moore, Java. 

Phauda Hammana, Walker. Darjeeling, 
inahiaa, Moore, .lava. 

Soritia leptalina, Kollar, Syihet, Bootan. 

Agalopo nasalia, Walker, ^/orth India. 

Ilcrpa venoBa, Walker, Syihet, Darjeeling. 

Calhdula petavia, Cramtr. Java. , 

; Nycteraera diatincta, Walker, Java, 
trita. Walker. Java. 
latiHtriga, Walker, .lava, Canara. 

^ lacticinia, Cmmer, Java, Ceylon, 
tripunctarin, Linn., Pinang. 

Col eta, Cramer. Java. 

Cenis, Cramer, Darjeeling, Cherra Poonjee. 
varians, Walker. Darjeeling, 
j PterothyBanus laticilia. Walker, Darjeeling. 

, I KuBchema militariB, Linn., Java, Darjeeling. 
diicaliB, Walker, North India, 
horsfiehli, Mnore, .lava. 
tranBversa. Walker, Ceylon, Dukhun. 

,Stirp« n. Larva* faBciculat*. 

Redoa Bubmarginatn, Walker. Java. 

rinaria, Moore, Java. 

Pantana lianwana, Moore. Java. 

Aroa BociuK. Htlbner. Java. 

Procodcca angulifcru, Walket'. Java. 

adara, Moore. .lava. 

PsaliB seruriB, Hiibner, Java. 

Daiyohira hornfieMi, Saundert, ./ava. 

Grotei, Moore, North India, Pinaug. 

Arga. Moore. .1 av«,. 

Maruta, Moore, Darjeeling, 
ioduRA, Walker, Java, 

Chalana, Moore. Java, 
misana, Moort, Java, 
aevata, Moore. Java. 

; lawanta. Moore, Java, 
j apiara, Mqort. North India. 

I lUta, Moeyre. Darjeeling, 

! Clone xnendova, JSTtfhnrr, Java, Canara. 
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Iltmt coiUli*, Walktr^ Java. 

Lymantria lineata, Walkrr^ Java. 
nariDdra, J/oo>*e, Java. ^ ^ • i- 

' munda, Walker, Java, Cherra Poonjat, Darjaelmf. 
■ttparant, Walker, North India. 

beatrix, Java. 

bhaicara, Moore, North India, Darjaeling. 
obnoleta, Walker, Darjeeling, 
auetria, Hubner, Java, 
prameita, il/oore, Java, 
ganara, Moore, Java. 

Aryama, Afoore, (Janara. 
diipar, Linn., North India, Dukhun, India 
Enoine ampla, Walker, North India. 

Somera barutia, Moore, Java. 

Laoida poitioa, Walker, Java. 

Euprootii atornaria, WalKtr, Java. 

Deraa, Moore, Java, 
irrorata, Moore, Java, 
gamma, Walker, North India, Darjeeling, 
varia, Walker, North India, 
madana, Moore, Darjeeling, 
lunata, Walkei', Dukhun. 

Mgatta, Walker, Java, Oanara. 

virguncula. Walker, Java, India, Dukhun, Chuaan 
lodra, ilfoore, Java. 

Perina baialU, IKa/Ae/*, North India. 

Artaxa digramma, bond., Java, Pinang, North India, 
Canara. 

zeboe, Moore, Java, 
laatra, Moore, Java, 
kala, Moore, Java, 
variant, Walker, China. 

Unta, Moore, Java, 
obteura, Moore, Java. 

Bubrana, Moore, Java, 
limilii, Moore, Java, 
atomaria, Walker, <’huian . 

JuBticin, Moott, Bengal, 
trapaveraa, Moore, Java. 

lohthyura javana, Jav.-!. 

Salepa celtit, Moore, Java, North India. 

STinrs HI, Larv* urainw. 

Spiloioma maoulifascia, Walkei", Javi. 
punctata, Moore, Java, North India, Daijeeliug. 
Buffuta, Walker, Punjab, Darjeeling. 

Gopara, Moore, Darjeeling. 
ahuouiinaliB, Moore, North India. 

Cyonia punotivaga, Walker, Jnr*. 

Arotia imbuta, Walker, Darjeeling, 
divisa, Walker, North India. 

•trigatula, Walker, Java, 
landaoa, Afoore, Java. „ , 

Alope ocellifera, Walker, Madraa, N. India. ( tnaia. 
Phragmatobia buana, Moore, Jnvn. 

Alnhiea fulvohirta, Walker, Darjeeling. 

Mypetootnpa xnviUigttttata, IP<if A:cr, Dai jeelmg. 
iroperiallB, Walker, North India, Darjeeling. 
plagiaU, Walker, . 

principalii, iToZ/ar, North India, 
iquitaliB, Jfollar, Nepal, Daijcflling. 
longipenniB, Walker, North India 
Areae orientaliB, Walker, Java, Darjeeling. 

Aloa tripartita, Walker, Java. 

kffudalU.KrV’ Canara, KhandaHa Hill, Bombay. 
Iw tinea, Crame»% Java, Vinang, N. India, Canara. 
Oandidula, Walker, Dukhun. 

Phieiama vacillanB, Walker , Java. 

traneienB, Pinang. i o* 

OreatonotuB intorrupta, Linn., Java, Ceylon, Pining. 

emitteni, Walker, Canaia. 

Niiaga simplex, Walket", Cenara. 

Die^undata, Blanchard, North India 
mutauB, IFaflker, Darjeeling. 

Udiana, JH’oore, 
leeUota. lFaM»r, North India, 
paiola, iiooirt, 
imbeoUla, Walker, 
nadane, tToIker, Ma^i. 

ettrlna, IFatter, DaWtun. 

auada, Moon, Canara. 
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Jana lineoBa, IFaZAer, Darjeeling. 

Tagora glauceBoeni, Walker, Darjeeling, 
patula, Walker, North India, 
amena, Walker, Java. 

Apha sttbdivei, Walker, Darjeeling. 

GaniBi postica, Walker, Ganara. 

plana, Walker, Drawing. 

NunieneB innignis, Moore, Java, Darjeeling. 
I Patrana, Jtfoore, Bootau. 

I Stirps IV, Larv« cuspidatw. 

Section /. 

J Drepana argentcoU, Moore, Java. 


, KatilaBi, Moore, Sumatra, 
j Greta extensa, Walker, Java. 

; Section IT. 

j C'erura lituiata, Walker, North India. 

Thiacidas poatica, Walker, Canaia. 

StauropuB alternus, Walker, Java. 

} Netiia virideBcens, Walker, Java. 

. Section III. 

liosaiiia strigoia, Walker, Java. 

.Section IV. 

, Bombyx Mori, Linn., Bred in Kngland. 

Iluttoni, Westwood, Mussoone. 

Horatieldi, A/oorr, Java. 

Ocinara'dilectula, Walker, Java, 
lida, Moore, Java. 

Trilocha varians, Walker, Ganara. 

Stirp-s V, Lawn verticill«t». 

; Critula trifeneitmta. Heifer, Java, North India. 

' Anther.'ea j>flphia, Linn., Dai jeeliiig, Bengal, Dukhun, 
AladiRN, Java, 
frithi, Moore, Darjeeling, 
helfeii, Moure, Darjeeling, 
loylei, Moore, Ninth India, Darjeeling. 
aBHRina, Helfir, AsBain. 
i larissa, IPcstioooiZ, Java. 

, .Siinhi, Westwood, North India, Darjeeling. 

' I.oepa katinka, IKfiDeaod, Java. 

, Actias seleiie, McLeaij, North India, Daijeeling. 

I Saturnia pyretorum, lioisd., China. 

1 Grotei, Moore, IXaijeeling. 

] Attacua atlas, Linn., Java, Miidias, Sylhet, Darjee- 
j hng. 

I Edwardsi, White, Darjeeling. 

cyiithia, Lruiy, Noith India, Darjeeling, Ladakh, 
' Hong-Kong, Java. 

Kicini, Bond., North India, Assam 

guerini, Miwrc, Bengal. 

Brahmiea certhia, Fabr., Nepal. 

Snnps VI, Larvie liinacifuiinei. 

etora nitens, Walker, Java. 

; Scopelodes p<alpalis, Java. 

! Miressa albipuncta, Herr, North India, Darjeeling, 
i iuornata. Walker, Java, 
j Divaha, Moore, Canara. 

' Chilona similis, Walker, Noxth India. 

, Parasa lepida, tTramer, Bombay, Bengal, 
j media, IKaZArer, Java. 

darma, Afoore, Java, 
j bicolor, Walker, Java. 

bisura, Moore, Java. 

' Isabella, Moore, Java. 

I uuicolor, Moore, North India. 

I nararia, Moore. North India, 
j trima, J/oore. Java. 

bilinea, Walker, Java, North India. 

Doenia, Moore, Java, 
handuriL Moore, Java, 
loeia, Afoore, Java, 
laleana, Moore. Nojrth India. 

Naroia adala, AfWe, Java. 

Candvba, punctata, Walker, North India. 
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Surps vn, Li»rv» piloM^ 

TriiuLi TMiigita, Moon, North Indii^ Midm. 
V«oo»iDp« MonjtA, Cramer, North India, Canara. 

Wttata, Walker, Canara, Madrai. 

Murlida lineosa, Walker^ Darjoaling. 

Loboda nobilia, Walker, Sjlhot. 
iatiponnit. Walker, North India, 
fern^nea, Walker, Sylhet. 
plagirera, Walker, Java, 

bnddha, Lefebvre, Canara, Madrai, N, India. Java. 
Nandi^ Moore, Darjeeling. 

Odoneiiii vita, Afoo}*e, Java. 

Bheroba, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Trabala lieta, Walker, Java. 

Viihnu, Lefebvre, Jav.t, North India, Pinang, Ma- 
dras, Darjeeling. 

Gaatropaeha deruna, J/oore, Java. 

Estigena pardalo, Walker, Java. 

nandina, Moore, North India. 

Taragama ganesa, Ze/e5m, Java, Dukhun, Canara, 
Punjab 

Suana bimaculata, IPa/Arr, Java. 

Stirps VIII, Larvie lignivorm. 

Section 7. 

Euuiet.a crameri, Westwood, ('inara. 
horsfieldi, Afoore, Java, 
raffleii, Moore, Java. 

Nemeta labor, Mooi'e, Java. 

Section II. 

Antheua diacalis, Walker, Java. 

Anticyra combusta, Walker. Java. 

Phalera javana, Moore, Java 
ray a, Moore, Darjeeling, 
langaiia, Moore, Darjeeling, 
grotei, Moore, Ilcngal. 
parivala, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Section III. 

Conus atrii, Linn.. Java, 

Zeuaera leuoonota, Stephens, Java, Darjeeling 
aignata, Walker, Java, 
inineus, Ciamer, Java, 
indict, BoisU., .North India. 

Phasaus tlninor, JfooiY, Darjeeling. 

Ahoe Moore, Darjeeling. 

Hepialui nepalensia, Stephens, Darjeeling. 

lu the wiiijred iiiiect-world, there are iiu- 
raeroiis specie.*^ common to the plains of India 
and the hill regions : nmoug the mo.st promi- 
nent of which, appertaining to the Lejddop- 
tera, are the cosmopolite Cynthia cardui (or’ 
‘Painted Lady’ butterfly) at all elevations, 
the Papilio machaon (or English * Swallow- 
tail’ butterfly) in the Himalaya, the Colias 
edusn, (or ‘ Clouded-yellow’ butterfly) and the 
Argyunis Jatlionia "(or ‘ Queen of Spain') 
also common in the Himalaya, Sphinx con- 
volvulus at all elevation.s, &c, ; but others are 
represented by nearly similar species, which 
are considered different upon comparison, as 
the ‘ Purple Emperor’ (Apatura) and ‘ Com- 
mon Sulphur’ (Gonepteryx) buttei’flies, and 
others which are more obviously different, as 
Vanessa vulcania of the Himalaya compared 
with V. atalanta of Europe. Two species of 
* Death’s-head’ Moths (Aoheroutia) are com- 
mon to all habitable elevations ; and one of 
these it exceedingly similar to that of Eng- 
land (Acb. atropos) ; but is nevertheleii 
considered bj the eminent entomologiit 
Westwood to be distinct. 
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Butterfittk are very "pumeronaiu the south 
and east of Asia, and many of them very beau- 
tiful. The largest aud moitgaudjr of the 
Ceylon Lepidoptera, is the great black and 
yellow butterfly, the Ornithoptera ditrsius 
of Gray, Its upper wings, which often mea- 
sure six inches across, are of a deep velvet 
black. Its caterpillar feeds on the Aristolo- 
chia and betel leaf, but the butterfly on the 
heliotro|)e. Papilio polymuestor, the black 
aud blue butterfly, feeds on the ruddy flowers 
of the hibiseny or the dark-green foliage of the 
citrus. Papilio hector has crimson spots on 
the black velvet of the inferior wings. When 
examining the Lachen valley, Dr. Hooker 
found the caterpillar of the swallow-tail but- 
terfly (Papilio machaon), common, feeding'on 
I umbelliferous plants, as in England; and^a 
I Spliynx (like S. euphorbias) was devouring 
; the euphorbias ; the English Cynthia cardui 
I ( paint, ed-lady butterfly) was common, as were 
! “ sulphurs,” “ marbles,” Pontia (whites,) 

! “ blue.s,” and Theda, of British aspect but 
! foreign species. Amongst these, tropical 
j forms were rare, except one fine black swal- 
j low-tail. Eastward of the city of Canton on 
' a range of hills called Lofau shan, there are 
I butterflies of largo size and night moths of 
immense size and brilliant colouring, which 
are captured for transmission to the Chinese 
court and for sale. The most valuable to 
man are the species of the Bombycidas or 
j silk worms. One of these insects (Bom* 
byx atlas) “ measures about nine inches 
across, the ground colour is a rich and varied 
orange-brown, and in the centre of each wing 
there is a triangular transparent spot,” resem- 
bling a piece of mica. The Bombyx or 
Bonibyces, genus of insects, of the family 
Bombycida*, order Lepidoptera, the section 
Lepidoptera uocturnii of Latreille, or Moths, 
are usually styled silk moths. The valuable 
product of the silk moth is the cocoon, and 
races have been produced differing much in 
their cocoons, but hardly at all, in their 
adult state. Several distinct species exist in 
Chinn and India, some of which can he 
cro.ssed with tlie ordinary moth, Bombyx 
mori. This is believed to have been domes- 
ticated in China b. c. 2700. It was brought 
to Constantinople in the sixth century whence 
it was carried into Italy, and in J494 to 
France, and has since been transported tp 
many countries where food and selection have 
produced many varieties. It is only in tome 
districts of each country that eggs come to 
perfection. Captain Hutton is of opinion that 
at least six species have been domesticated. 
The principal characteristics of this family are 
—their possessing only rudimentary maxilla, 
remarkably small palpi, and bipectinated 
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atitemi*. One of the mo&t interesting of the l instinctive principles all the ends .necessary 
family is the Boinhyx mori, well-known as are gained. If the silkworm were gifted with 
the moth to which the silkworm turns. This a desire for shifting its position much at the 
species which was originally from China is of beginning of the work, it could never inclose 
a white or cream colour, with a brown fascia itself in a cocoon ; but by its mode of pro- 
and two or more waved lines of a deeper ceediug, as above explained, it incloses itself 
colour crossing the upper wings. In Britain in n cocoon which only consumes as much 
the eggs of this moth hatch early in May : silk as is necessary to hold the chrysalis, 
the caterpillar or silkworm is at first of a During the time of spinning the cocoon, the 
dark colour, but soon becomes light, and in silkworm decreases its length very coubider- 
its tints much resembles the perfect insect, a ably, and after it is completed, it is not half 
circumstance common in caterpillars. Its its original length ; at this time it becomes 
proper food is the mulberry, though it will quite torpid, soon changes its skin, and 
likewise eat the lettuce and some few other appears in the form of a chrysalis. The time 
plants : on the latter, however, it does not required to complete the cocoon is about five 
thrive equally well, and the silk yielded is of days. In the chrysalis state, the animal re- 
a poor quality. The silkworm is about eight mains from a fortnight to three weeks ; it 
weeks in arriviug at maturity, during which then bursts its case and comes forth in the 
period it changes its skin four or five times, imago-state, the mouth having previously 
When about to cast its skin it censes to eat, dissolved a portion of the cocoon by means 
raises the fore part of the body slightly aud of a fluid which it ejects. The moth is short- 
remains in perfect repose. In this state it is lived ; the female, in many instances, dies 
necessary that it should continue for some almost immediately after she has laid her 
little time, in order that the new skin, which eggs ;.the male survives her but a short time, 
is at this time forming, may become suffi- The .silkworms, which are most extensively 
ciently mature to ennljle the caterpillar to reared for the purpose of producing silk, are 
burst through the old one. This operation, liable to many diseases, and none have been 
which is apparently one of coii.siderable dilR- more destructive than that called muscardine. 
culty, is performed thus the fore part of This disease uttack.s the caterpillar when about 
the old skin is hurst : the silkworm then by to enter the chrysalis state. It is always 
continually writhing its body (but not moving attended with the development within the 
from the spot) contrives to thrust the skin body of a minute fungus closely resembling 
back to the tail, and ultimately to disengage our common mould. It is probable the fun- 
itself altogether ; this last part of the opera- gus only attack.s those worms which are 
tioD, however, is the most ditficult, since it is predisposed to disease, but in certain seasons 
no uncommon occurrence for them to die from this fungus has been so extensively developed 
not being able to disengage the last segment as to lead 1o the supposition that it produces 
of the body from the old skin. When full- the disease itself. It is very certain that, 
grown the silkworm commences spinning its when this fungus is prevailing and its spores 
web in some convenient spot, and as it does .are introduced into the body of the silkworm, 
not change the position of the hinder portion it becomes rapidly diseased aud dies. The 
of its body much, but continues drawing its fungus spreads internally before the death of 
thread from various points and attaching it the worm ami afterwards it shoots forth from 
to others, it follows that after a time its bo<ly the suil’nco of the skin. The chrysalis and 
becomes in great measure, inclosed by the moth will have ilie disease if inoculated with 
thread. The work is then continued from • the fungus, but it only occurs spontaneously 
one thread to another, the silkworm moving | in the caterpillar. The Bombyces, in their 
its head aud spinning in a zigzag w’ay, bend- 1 metamorphosis, construct a covering or case 
ing the fore part of the body back to spin in 1 generally called a cocoon. Each tribe of 
all directions within reach, and shifting the : the Bombyces produces a cocoon of a 
body only to cover with silk the part which | peculiar form. They are said to spin or 
was beneatl) it. As the silkworm spins its { weave their cocoon. In their scientific 
web by thus bending the fore part of the classification, the Bombyces are arranged 
body back, and moves the hinder part of the into eight stirpes or types, according to 
body in such a way only as to enable it to the form.<v of their larvae, and those known 
reach the farther back with the fore part, it to occur in India, have been classed into 106 
follows that it encloses itself in a cocoon much genera and 272 species. The most important 
shorter than its own body, for soon after the of these, in a social point of view, are the 
beginning the whole is continued with the silk-producing moths, belonging to the genera 
body in a bent position. From the foregoing bombyx ; cricula ; salassa ; kntherm, actias, 
account, it appears that with the most simple saternia and attacus. 
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K Bombpx mon, Zifin., the common; iowish green colour. The sllfc is w fine, <liiu 
domestic, or Chinese silkwonn moth, the and light brown ns that of the mulberry worm. 
Sericaria mod of Blanchard and the “ pat” 8. Bombyx Pernyi, a native of the north of 
of Bengal, is a native of China, but has been China. It produces the gridelin cocoon and 

domesticated there and in Siam, India, Persia, silk. 

France and Italy. The usual tradition in 9. Bogibyx mylilta of India, proiluces a 
China is tJiat this was discovered B. c. 2640, large cocoon. It feeds on the leaves of the 
in the reign of the emperor Hawaiig-Te, by Bhamnns jiijuba, and furnishes a dark colour- 
his queen; The culture now flourishes priii- ed, or grey silk, coarse but durable, inferior 
cipally about Nankin in latitude 32* N., but | to that of the H. Yama mai. 
in India, into whicli it was early introduced i 10. Criciila trifenestrntrn, Heifer^ has been 
Qoue of the silk filatures extend beyond 26* , aiTvauged under the genera saturnia, euphra* 
N. They have been found in a wild state in | nor, antheraea and pbaltena. It occurs in 
Kent in England, on shrubs, but the inulber- N. E. and S. India, in Sylhet, Assam, Burmah 
ry tree leaves are its favourite food. and Java ; and feeds on the Protium javanum, 

2. Bombyx religiosa, Helfet\ Deo-muoga, Canaritim commune, Maiigiferu indica and 
Hind., Joree, Hind., is found in Assam and Anacardiurn occidentale. Its cocoon is con- 
Cachar, but is supposed by Mr. Moore to be stnicted like net-work, tliroiigh which the 
identical with B. huttoiii. This feeds on the enclosed chrysalis is visible. It is of a beau- 
Ficus indica and Ficus religiosa. Its cocoon tiful yellow colour and pf a rich silky lustre, 
shows the finest filament, has very much lustre, 11. Sulassa lola, IPesfMJoorf, formerly' in 
is exceedingly smooth to the touch and yields in the geuera saturnia and antheraea, occurs 
a silk, if not superior, yet certainly equal to in Sylhet. 

that of B. mori. .It has not been domesticated. \ 2 ^ Antherea paphia, Lihn . 

3 . Hombyx huttoui,^«<«.o<.rf, U found Koli-.«rr»h, Make. 

m the Himalaya, about Mussoone, where it Tuaseh, Hind. Munta, Michi. 

occurs abundantly from the Doon up to at Bughi, Birbhoom. Kontkuri muga, Assam. 

least 7,000 feet. It feeds on the leaves of This has been classed in the genera Pha- 
the wild mulberry and breeds twice a year lupim, Saturnia, Bombyx and Attacus. It is 
It has not been domesticated, but feeds on the known to occur in Ceylon, S. India, N. W., 
trees. It spins its cocoon on the leaf, which and N. E. India, Bengal, Bahar, Assam, 
is enclosed, the silk is very fine and of a very Sylhet and Java. It feeds on the Shorea 
pale yellow tint. It is found iu the western robusta, Zizyphus jujubii, Tcrminalia alata, 
Himalaya, in great profusion, at elevations of T. catappu, T. glabra, Bombax heptaphyllum, 
3,000 to 8,000 feet, above the sea level. It Tectona graudis, or teak, and the mulberry or 
occurs in the height of the rainy season, when Moms indica. The insect has not been 
the hills are enveloped in dense mists. Its domesticated, but is watched on the trees, and 
eggs are depo.sited on the trees, and subjected in parts of India, is found in such abundance 
to the influence of the frosts and snows of that the people from time immemorial have 
those mountain winters. It is supposed by been supplied with a very durable, coarse. 
Major Hutton, that it would suit the climate dark -coloured silk, which is woven into the 
of Britain. A special committee of the Agri- well-known tasseh silk cloth. In the Bhagul- 
Horticultural Society of ludia, declared that pore district the cocoons are collected in cart 
silk of the very best description can be ob- loads and are much used, cut into thongs, as li- 
tained from its cocoons by careful reeling, gatures for binding the matchlock barrelto the 
The Cfilk is fine and tough, though perhaps stock. In the rainy season the perfect insect 
somewhat less soft and silky to the touch than appears from the cocoon in about twenty days, 
that of the Chinese worm, and was valued by But Tasseh moths aie batched twice iu the 
the Delhi shawl merchants at 25 a. the pound, year, iu May and August. 'I'he caterpillar 
At Simla, nine species of Bombyx, Saliiruia first draws a few leaves togetlier, as if to 
and Actias occur, nearly the whole of which screen itself from observation and then spins 
might be turned to account in producing silk, a strong cord, composed of many threads till 

4. Bomb, horsfieldi, Aloore, found in Java, about the thickuess of a crow quill, at the 

5. Bomb, sub-notata, Walker, fouud in end of which it weaves the cocoon. For the 

Singapore. first 36 hours, the cocooo is so transparent 

6. Bomb. lugubri8,DrMry,fouad in Madras, that the larva cau be seen working within : 

7. Bombyx Yama mai, the oak silkworm, a but it soon acquires consistence and is then 

native of Japan, has been naturalised in Eng- rendered quite opaque by being covered with 

lAnd. In Japan it is the most precious for a glutinous substance. The moth .generally 

^6 produce, and is a monopoly of the Royal deposits its eggs within a few yards of the 
family. The cocoons are of a beautiful yel* cocoon. These the villagers collect and keep 
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in their houses for about teu days until the 28. Saturnia grotei» Moore, A native 
young caterpillars come forth, when they are of Darjeeling. 

placed on the Asan trees in the jungles, and 29. Attacus atlas, Linn. Syns. Phalena, 
ill eight or teu days more they prepare for Bombyx, Saturnia. This is the largest of 
change to the chrysalis state. The owners ail known lopidopterous insects. It is found 
tend them carefully to protect them from the in Ceylon, all over India, Burroah, China and 
birds by day, and from bats at night ; and Java, and the Tusseh silk of the Chinese 
practice many superstitious ceremonies to aid is said to be obtained from its cocoon, 
them in their care. 30. Attacus edwardsi, fVhite. A native 

13. Anthersea peruyi, Gnervi. Syn. A. of Darjeeling, of an intensely dark colour, 
mylitta ; Saturnia pernyi, is a native of China. 31. Attacus cynthin, Druri/. Syns. Pha- 

14. Autheras frithli, Moore, found at laBiia, Bombyx, Sarnia, Saturnia. — This is 

Daijeeling. the eri, eria, or arandi silk-worm of Bengal 

15. Antberasa roylii, Moore, found at and Assam, which occurs also in N. E. 

Darjeeling. India, Tibet, China and Java. A. Cynthia 

16. Anthersea, Java, Cramer, syn. Bom- feeds on the foliage of the liLciiius communis, 

byx Java, found in Java. the castor oil plant, hence its name the Arndi, 

17. Aiitheraea perottetti, Gtierin., syn. It spins remarkably soft threads. 

Bombyx perottetti, foun<l at Pondicherry. 32. Atiaciis ricini, DoisdnoaL Syns. Sa- 

18. Antheraea, Simla, tVestwood, occurs turnia and Phalajiia. This is found in Assam, 

at Simla and Darjeeling. Its expanse of wings Ceylon, and is the arindi or castor oil silk- 
is nearly six inches. worm of Bengal, so culled because it feeils 

19. Anther*a helferi, Moore, neighbour- solely on the common castor oil plant with 

hood of Darjeeiiiig. i which also, they are fed, when domesticated. 

20. Antheraea assama, Heifer. Syn. Sa- 1 'Phis is roared over a great part of India, hut 
turnia, Westwood, the Mooga or Moonga particularly at Dinajpur and Raujpnr. The 
of the Assamese, is found in Ceylon, Assam cocoons are rcinarkahly hoft and white, hut 
and Sylhet. It can he reared in houses hut. the fihnneut is very delicate, the silk cannot 
thrives best when fed on trees : and its I he wound off, ami it is thererore spun like 
favourite trees are the Addakoory tree, Cham- i cotton. The yarn, llius manufactured, is 
pa (Michelia) Soorn, Kontoolva, digluttee, i woven into a coaise kind of white cloth, of a 
and souhalloo, Tetranthera diglottica and I seemingly loose toxlnre, Init of incredible 
macrophilla, and the pattee-sliooiula or Lau- durability, a person rarely can wear out a 
rus obtusifolia. There are generally five garment nnule of if, in his lifetime. 

broods of Moonga worms in the year. 33. Attacus guerini, Moore. Is smaller than 

21. Antheraea larissa, Westwood. Syn. A. cyuthiaan<l A. rieini. It is foundin Bengal. 
Saturnia, a beautiful species, found in Java. The valuable product of the silk moth islhe 

22. Antheraea——? sp. This is a native cocoon and races have been pro«l need differ- 

of Mautchouria, in a climate as rigorous as ! ing much in their cocoons, but hardly at all, 
that of Britain. It feeds on a species of (he [ in their adult slates. Several <listinct species 
oak. Its silk is strong, with little lustre eikI • exist in China and India, some of which can 
resembles strong yellow linen. It has been i be crossed with tlie ordinary moth, Bombyx 
introduced into Irauce. j mori. This is believed to have been domesti- 

23. Leopa katiukn, Westwood. Syns. j caled in China k c. 2700. U was brought 

Saturnia ;• Antherwa ; a native of Assam, ! to Constantinople in the sixth cenhn-y, 
Sylhet, Tibet and Java. ^ ^ | wheiiee it wa.^ carried into Italy and in 1494 

24. Actias .seleiie, Syns. Irop<ea, I’lec - 1 to trance, and has, since, been transported to 

tropteron, Phalaena ; a native of India, at Mis- j many countries where food and selection 
Bouri and Darjeeling from 5,000 to 7,000 feet. . have produced many varieties. It is only in 
It feeds on the Coriaria nepalensis, or Mmi- ! .some districts of ea(;h country that eg<ys come 
suvi, Hind., the walnut, Andromeda ovalifolia j to perfection. Captain Hutton is of'opiniou 
and Carpiiius. The eggs are laid for a few j that at least six species have been domesti- 
days after the visit of the mule, they hatch in j cated. Bombyx mori is a very important 
about 18 days, and the larva begins to form j silk-vyorm. B. mylitta lives on the leaves of 
its cocoon when about 7 weeks old. Uhainnus jujuha and yields a dark coloured 

25. Actias maBoas, Douhleday. Syn. j coarse but durable silk. B. cynthia feeds on 

Tropasa, a native of Sylhet. the castor oil plant and spins veiy soft 

26. Actias sinensis. Walker. Syn. Tro- threads. Eastward of the city of Canton on 

piea, a native of N. China. a range of hills called Lofaii shan, there are 

27. Saturnia pyretorum, Boisduval. A butterflies of large size and night moth.s of 

native of China, i immense size and hrilliani colouviuc. which 
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mre etptnred for transmission to tlie Chlnoso t 
court and for sale. One of these, the Bombyx ^ 
measures about nine iucbes across, the ^ 
ground colour is a rich and varied orange - 1 
brown, and in the centre of each wing there 
is a ti’iangular transparent spot, resembling a j 
piece of mica.— ^ooAer, VoL ii, p. 65 ; | 
Tennant'i Ceylon \ Williams' Middle Kitty- \ 
«fom, p, 273 ; English Cyclopadia^ p. 558 ; 
Major Mutton in No. 8. of Universal Er- 
view ; Dr. T. Honfield aud 3fr. F. 
Moore's Catalogue of the Lepidopteroas 
Jnsecte^ in the Museum at the East India 
Jffouset London, 1858-9 j Mr. Fredrick 
Moore's Synopsis of the known Asiatic ! 
species of Si/h prodnciny Moths : Proceed- i 
ittys of the Zoological Society of London . : 
June 28«A, 1859 ; Donoin. on the Ongiu ' 
of Species. See LepKloptrru. 

LEPIDOPUS, a genus of fishes of the 
fanaily TrichndsR, eomprisiug, 

1 Aphanopua, , l Kpiimnla, . « Tliyrsites, 

I l^pldopus. I 6 Dicrutufl. 2 Gcinpylus. 

€ Tncblurns, ' I 

LEPIDOSAURS, pee Reptiles, Sciucid®. 

LEPIDOSTKENjHcnriouB reptileof Africa 
and South America, placed midway between 
the reptiles aud fislit^s, and has gills and true 
lungs. It has the habit on the approach of 
drought of burying itpclf several feet deep 
into the mud of the ponds in which it usually 
dwells. It docs not ajjuear to possess tho 
power of travelling, I'lie Ilydrargyrmof Oaro- 
liua leave the drying po<ds an<l se(di the nearest 
water, in a straight line, though at a consi- 
derable distance : and Sir U. Schomburgh | 
tells us that certain species of Dora (called by | 
the people, the Hassnr) in Guiana, have the! 
same habit and are o<*casionally met with iu | 
such numbers in their travels that the negroes j 
fill baskets with them. If tliey fail in liinl- ! 
ing water, they are said to burrow in the ] 
soft mud, and pass tlic dry season iu torpidity 
like the Lepidosiren.-— Gojtsc, 122. 

LEPISMA. 'Phis tiny silver insect has 
filiform antenna* aud the abdomen terminated 
by three elongated setfc, two of which are 
placed nearly at right angles to tlie central 
ones. This is one of two genera of inse<;ts 
which infest books in India aud which are 
usually regarded as aecompliees in the work 
of destruction, hut whidi <»ii the contrary j 
pursue and greedily fee<l on the larvte of the I 
death-watch and the numerous acari aud soft- 
bodied insects which ere believed to be the 
chief depredators that prey upon books. 
Another of these maligned genera, is a tiny 
tailless scorpion (Chelifer) of which three 
species have been noticed in Ceylon, the Cli. 
librorum, Symp* ; Ch. oblongum, Temp. ; and 
CL acaroides, Birmann, the last of which it is 


hEPUCHV* 

believed had been introduced from iSurope 
iu Dnt<*b and Portuguese boeks. Of the 
Lepisma^ the fish-insect genus, so cabled by 
Fabricius from its fish-like silvery icaUilb Only 
tAvo species have been described, vie;, tbo L, 
niveo-fasciatus and L. niger, Temp. One pf 
larger sire, is remarkable for the whitenesi Of 
the pearly scales, from which its name is deriv- 
ed, these contiMSted with the cinrk hue of tlt6 
other part< and its tripartite tail, attract the 
eye as the insect darts rapidly along. Like the 
cheliler, it shuns the light, hiding in chinks 
til) sunset, but is aeiively engaged during the 
night, fea‘'ring on the a<'aii and soft-bodied 
in^ects which assail books and papers. It 
has six legs, filiform anteunaj, and the abdo- 
men terminated by three elongated setas, two 
of which are placed nearly at right angles to 
(he ceiura) r»t)e. LiniuBus stales that the 
European species was brought iu sugar- 
ships frt»m Ainericn. 'Plie Chelifer found in 
reylo’n has been bronglif: thither from 
Euiope.— Sketches^ Natural Mist, 
of ('ey Ion, p. 476. 

LEPOIUD^E, a family of Rodeutis, the 
type of whicli may be considered as existing 
ill the common hare. See Hare, Lepus. 

LEPROSY. According to Manetho, as 
quoted by tloMcph lie, tlie Egyptian kingMe- 
iie])h(}iah, son of the Great Raineses, collected 
together all the iej)er.s and located them in the 
quarries in Lower Egypt, on the edge of the 
Arabian desert, hut sab.^oquently mitigated 
their lot and placed them in the deserted town 
of Avails ; these onicasles, however, sided with 
the people of Palestine who rose in a religi- 
ous war against nnirnnl -worship, and Me- 
nephihah fled to Ethiopia. Leprosy is largely 
prevalent, in Africa and A.^ia, and is still, as 
before, cndoinic in Egypt along the valley of 
the Nile, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Algeria, Moroin-o ami Red Sea, in Abyssinia, 

, vSoudaii, Cape, Mndagnscar, Mauritius and 
! Hoiabon, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, 

I Bokhara, Ladakh, Caahrair, very prevalent 
all over Imlia, Ceylon, Biirmah and the East- 
ern Anrhipelago. It occurs as elephantiasis, 
white Icpro-sy, tubercular leprosy. In 1870 
tlicre were 11,391 lepers in the Bombay 
Preshleiicy including Sind. The disease is not 
ordinarily deemed contagious, and the wel- 
fare of the community does not demand the 
complete .^egivgalioii of those afflicted with 
it. ihit iepropy causes much suffering ; 
aud it fosters mendicancy. The contagious- 
ness of leprosy is perhaps not quite settled, 
but if its hereditary cJiaractcr be proved, 
that supports the presumption that careful 
segregation Avould in time extirpate the 
disease. It would he easy enough to make 
arrangements by which segregation coaid be 
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jeffacted without any severe degree of com- 
pulsion, though of course to get rid of such 
an evil as leprosy, the good of future genera- 
tions would more than justify a considerable 
interference with tlie liberty of the subject 
to make other subjects miserable. — Buusen^ 
Egypt's place in Universal History ^ VoU. ii, 
pp. dOO, 563 ; iii, 188, 195. 

LEPTADENIA JACQUEMONTIANA, DC, 

Kip, SijfD. 


Burmah and the Malayan peninsula. Ti)e 
adult birds make their appearance ai soon as 
the rains set in, and becoming in fine plu- 
mage towards the close of the rains, depart 
at that time to breed in the eastern portion 
of the Sundarbuus, in Moulmein, in the Te- 
nasserim provinces upon lofty trees, and 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal 
upon trees and rocks. It is a bold familiar 
bird, eats all sorts of animal refuse, frogs, 


According to Dr. Stocks, this is employed I fish, dead bodies. Several eminent naturalists 
in Sind with Perifdoca apliyllum, for making j persist in ignoring the very great difierences 
into ropes and bands used for wells, as water j between Storks and Cranes, in their ap- 


does not rot them.— -i?ov/c, Fib. PL, p. 306. 

LEPTADENIA REl'ICITLATA, IV. 
and A.f W. Conts. 

Asolepiai suberoia, Jioxb. 1 Pala-tige, 

Used as a vegetable. 


pearaiice, hai)its, anatomy, modes of breed- 
ing, and everything except that both happen 
to be long-legged birds. Tlmy do so by 
Tbl. •' designating the Ilnrgila or ‘ Adjutant* (Lep- 
I toptilo.s argala) ‘ the gigantic Crane.* The 


LEPTADENIA SPAHTEA, anollier • '■“•eo onlinaiy Indimi Cranes are Grus an- 


species of the genus yielding a fibre. 


tigone, Cr. ciuerea, and (Jr. virgo : Grus 


LEPTOCEPHALID^.'a lamily ol'fishes "wurs rarely in the North- 

..... ' * r> : 'ri... j.. r» a r\ 


of the Asiatic seas. 
LEPTOCEPIIALUS or 


West Provinces. The words Crane and Grus, 
and tlieHindustaui names of the three common 


(ilass Ed genus. 

Of these there liave lieeii desei ihod IB species, j species, Saras, Karrnnch and Kakarra ; 

LEPTOCERIDA^, a family of insects, in j the loud trumpeting of 

which is the Caddis-wonn g(‘nns Setodes. i which have a curious internal 

LEPTOCONCIIUS, Hupped, a genu.s of i conformation resembling that of the Truin- 
Pectlnibranchiute Gasteropodous Mollusca ; i Potcr Swans ; whereas the Storks are voice- 
L. striatus, RupprJl, is a rather dirty milk- I birds, lm\ing actually no vocal muscles, 
white; it is furrowctl externally withlao'i ooike no sound, but by clattering 
numerous longitudinal undulated line.s very j ^heir mandililes together, which they do 
much approximated. It inhabits the Red Sea, j lomlly .— Birds ; Z in Indian 
imbedded in thecalcarcou.s mass of Polyparia, ! H'kld, 


(species of Menndriim, M. Phrygia, in which 
Magilus, Venerupis, &c., occur.) and having 
no communication with the water except by 
a moderate opening. See Mollu.scs. 

LEPTOPHIS, Bed. Of this genus 
of reptiles, two occur in India and one from 
Java. To these Dr. Gray added two spocie-s, 
L. punctulatus and li. spilutus, (Coluber 
spilotus, Laeepede) collected by the expedi- 
tion under Captain Phillip Parker King, K. 
N. ‘ Survey of Australia' 

LEPTOPHIS PU HPU RASCENS, Coluber 
purpurascoQS, Shaw. Violet, eliangiug to 
green, gilded ; a lateral .and dorsal Hue of a 
paler hue ; head obtuse. It is fouud in the 
East Indies.— .2Ioo/. Journal, Vol. ii ; Eng. 
Cyc, 

LEPTOPTILOS ARGALA, Linn. 

Ciconia nudifrons, Jerd. Argala migratoria, I/odg. 

„ marabou, 2'tmm. Ardea dubia, Omel 

Cbaaiari-dhauk, Brao. Harge^la, Hind, 

Adjutant, Enq. Duata, „ 

Gigantic stork, „ Garur of Purneah. 
Hargola, Hurgela, Him). riui gala-konga, Tei.. 

The Adjutant bird is migratory. It is 
rare ill the south of India, though it occurs 
in Hyderabad and Mysore, but it is common 
in Bengal, Northern and North Eastern India, 
47 * ] 


LEPTOPTILOS JAVANICA, Horsf. 

Ciconia calva, Jerdon. | Cicouia cristata, McCUU. 


Argila eiinita, B. Hwnu 
„ inimigratoria, Hvd. 
t’hiujara, Hind. 

Bang-gor, of Purneah. 
Nutlia-cootec-narai, Tam. 
Dodal-konga, Tbl. 

„ gatti-gadu, ,, 


eapillata, Tevim. 

„ midifrona,.1/r(Vc/i j 

Ohandana, Bkng. | 

Cliandiari, ,, 

Madanchur, ,, 

Moduutiki, ,, 

Small ailjutaut, Eng. 

Hair-crested stork, ,, 

'Ilie Tamil name of the small Grey and 
Black Stork, Leptoplilos javauica, is Niitha 
cootee uarai, literally, “ Sliell-figh-(Ampul- 
laria) picking crane.” They have nests two 
i feet in diameter, and contain three eggs or 
young. Tlie eggs are of a dirty white colour, 
of the same shape, but not quite so large as 
those of the Turkey. The young when fully 
I feathered are in prime condition. Their flesh 
is eaten by mahomedane and pariahs. The bird 
keeps entirely to marshy fields, edges of tanks, 
&c , it never approaches towns. Some half a 
dozen or more of these birds may often be seen 
in the morning sunning themselves with out- 
stretched wings in the dry fields. They only 
differ from the adjutant, or Leptoptilos argala, 
in size and colour. These nest early, and the 
young are firm on the wing in the month of 
February. They are found throughout A«i«> 
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fecid on. fiah, frdgs, crabs and locusts. Mara* 
bow feathers arc the under-taii coverts of the 
Leptopilos argalsi and of the Ciconia mara- 
bow ; the former, the adjutant bird of tropical 
India, furnishes the best ; (he latter inhabits 
Africa and Asia ; both bird^ are very larji^e, 
1>ei»g sometimes six feet high. — Jerdon^ VoL 
iii, p, 730 ; Z. in Indian Field ; Simniond^s 
Commercial Dictionari/, See Birds, Cyguus, 
Egret, Stork. 

LEPTORHYNCUS has beeu found fossil 
in Ava. ! 

LEPTOSIPIION, u genus of flowering ' 


LBPOS 

several uoticeA occur of hares ia the lado* 
Chinese countries, even iu Cochth-Chiua 
species being ns yet undctenniocd.-^jlP>i^. 
Cyc . ; Mk Blyth in Bengf, As. Soe. JUlstn, 
LEPUS iEGYPTlCUS, Egyptian hare, 
is found in Egypt. 

LEPUS CCNFCULUS, Linn. 

Konyn; Krtiiin, Belo. I Couiglio, 

Kanine, Dan. Coelho, 

Konyn; Koijin, Du-r. ( Conojo, 


llahbet, Ibibbit, Coju'}', 
Eno. 

Kaninchei), Oi:km. 
The rabbet begins 


Kanin, 

Cwuingon, 


It. 

PoBT. 

Sp. 
SWSD' . 
WsLsa. 


to breed at the age of 
plants belonging to the Polcmoniaocie, pretty i six montli.s, and proiluces several broods in a 
annuals allied to the Gilia, and pr«)pagfttod j year, general ly from five to seven or eight at 
in the same manner, the colours are white, | a fime. Thu young are blind at their birth, 
blue and purple — Riddell. j and nearly iiakod. 'I'he fur of the rabbet is 

LEPURANDA SACCTDOUA, Ximmo. | convi.leial>le demand, parficularly for the 

Chundal, Hmn. I N.vil mar.ra, Tam. I silvcr-sprig.s retched three fhil- 

Arayaanjely, Malbal. ! ( lings a piece, for oniamonfnl linings to cloaks. 

This .stately Cmryt tree is indigenous on the | Mnsrnm Catalorfuc. 

west side of Imlia, in tliu ravines at Kaiidalln ' EEIMJS UISPIDIJS, Fenrson. 
ami in the jungle.s near Coorg, where p(‘()ple ! bispi'hiM, lifuth. I Hispid bare, Esd. 

manufacture sacks from the hark hy 


a very 

simple [)roe(*s.s. Ahrnueh is cut. correspoinf. 
ing to the length and diamotcM- of the sack 
wanted. It i.s soaked a little, and then 
beaten with clnhs until the inner hark 
separates from tin; wood. 'I'his thme, the 


This hare inliul)its the great sau I forest at 
the base of the siih-Ilimahiya and of their 
offset®, from GorakjMU’ to 'ripporah, also at 
Siligoree in the Terai. This primeval forest 
is the peculiar and exidiasive liahitat of the 
Ill.-pid hare, a specie-^ that never ventures 


sack formed of the l»ark is turned insi<lc out ' into the <jpcn plniii.sou (he one hand, or into the 
and pulled down, until the wood is sawed <i(r, ; mountain.'* on (he other ; and lienee it is but 

.little known, deep cover and deadly malaria 
; eoiitrihuting alike to its happy obscurity. As 
' the lilaek'iieeked liare or L. iiigricoHis is the 
single species of the niu ean, .*1101 the Kedtail, 

' E. rniiesnnhita, of llindiistHU and Bengal, so 
is the Hispid of (ho vast sub* Himalayan 
forest ; ami it is rennirkable that the moun* 
rains beyond the foro.si, even up to the per- 
, petuul SHOW'*, have peculiar ^j)(*(;ies, The 


with the exeepLioii of a small (lioee left to 
form the bottom of the .sack, and which is 
carefully left iintoiieln'd. d'hc'.c’^ sacks, ealh_<l 
Coorarnhoor hags ors.acks, are in geneial uso 
among the villager.s for carrying rice, .md 
are sold forahout .six annas each. This is 
very common ami the most gigantic of all 
the tree.s in (he Wynaad jungles : wood not. 
much used. — /2oy/e, Fj/j. PI., p 34;j ; Me Ivor. 


I.El*US, tl,« is nf ll„. fuiuilv Lepori.l,.. ! ^““1 ''"7'' u® 

T)r..le.don, in his .Mmnnn.l.., „'an,e.s tln-c" "" '^"rkably 


larkably 

in Ij.nrmony with the extraordinary rodent 
[)Ower of its structure, a.s arc its small eyes 
ami ears w»‘igli ty body ami short strong logs, 
with what has been jiist smled relative to the 
rc'^tof its habits. The whf)lo forms a beauti- 
ful in-tanee of adaptation without the .slightest 
<5 -e i n ; (,t' organism, d'lic sexes are a.-* near 

composed oftwo soldered vertical plates ; possible of the same size ami colour ; hut, 
a sixth, very .small, in the upper jaw ; .soic.s . if anything, tiie imile is rather (lie larger and 
of the feet hairy ; anterior feet wilh fiv(‘ toe.'i ; d.irker. 'I’lie male mea«iir( d I9i inches from 


iree 

Indian species, viz. : L. liispidus ; L. ni- 
gricolli.s and L. rntieamlaliis ; L. pallipes ; 
E. poguensi.s and I. tihetamis. 'i'he genoM 
i.epus has cutting te.Cth i, the upper in pairs ; 
two in front, large and grooveil, ami two ; 
smaller behind ; lower teeth ''ipian* ; gi iudcrs \ 


posterior wifh four ; tail very short, turned up- 
wards. llare.sare nnknowM in Ar.ikan an«I in 
the Tenasserim province**, also rliroughout the 
Malayan penin.snla and Archipelago, with t lie 
exception of Eepiis nigncolli.s, F. Ckv., m 


the oei'iput, 4 ; ears 
crown 2‘i ; foreleg 


snoot to vent — head to 
to the lobe 1?^ ; to I In' 
from dhow t.o end of longest toc nail 
Hindleg fioin trim knee to longe.**! nail 7^ ; 
Dhanlu from herd to long toe nail 2J ; heel to 


♦lava, which has most probably been intro- ' kimc ; scut only 1^ ; scut and hair ; 
diiAAA Ceylon, as it weight -H lbs. The female is H) inchea long 

as in the Mauiiliu? ; hut and oj Ih-’. Both have a girth behind 
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LEPUS OIOSTOUTS. 


LEPHs nnx&t 


•hottlder of 12 inches : but the female s tail coloured hares with Wi4it6 raa|Mi (Lepus 
ia the longeiv being 2 inches, or 3 witl^ the oiostolus), with marmots and tail-less rats, 
fur. Her other proportions are almost identical He found the horns of the Chiru on the south 
with the male’s. Compared with the common side of the Donkia pass, but he never saw a 
species, these animals are conspicuously of live one except in Tibet. Tbe Procapra is as 
darker hue and heavier make, but not larger, des'eribed by Mr. Hodgson. Dr. Adams 
They Jiave heavier heads, much shorter ears, says of the alpine hare, Lepus oiostolus, 
smaller eyes shorter tails, limbs shorter, that it was common among the fallen boul- 
strouger and less uuequal — in that respect ders, and along the long bottoms and sides of 
like a rabbit — and, lastly, their mystaccal ihe valleys lending towards the Poogah Jake, 
tufts are much le&s, and their fur much This species very much resembles the alpine 
harsher. The profile of the head is less hare of Europe. — Mr. Bl^th vi Bena. As. 
curved in the Hispid than in the common Soc. Jour., 1846, v. 338; Hooker Mim. 


species, the uails somewhat larger, and the 
digits slightly dideient in gradation, the 
thumb in particular being less withdrawn, 
and the little finger rnoie so, from the 
front, in Hi^puhis. But the nails have no 
peculiarity of couformatiou, and so far from 
being “ very acute,” they are very blunt and 
worn. The nose and lips agree precisely with 
those of the common species : but the eye is 
conspicuously smaller, and placed less back- 
wards, or midway between the snout and eais. 
The ears both in male and female considerably 
exceed one-half of the length of the head, and 
are broader as well as shorter than in L. 
ruficaudatus or L. timidus ; and it is remaik- 
able that the tail in the male is shorter than 
in the female — in both more so than in 
L. timiclus. The teats arc six, two pectoral, 
and four ventral, just as in L. ruficaudatus, 
and the sculls and teeth of the two species are 
framed upon precisely the same model, general 
and particular.— 3/r. Bhjth in Beng. As. Soc. 
Jour., No clxxix, June 1847. 

LEPUS KURG03A, the Lada, or Khar- 
gosh. 

LEPUS MACROTUS. This species in- 
habits the Himalaya and Nepaul. It is larger 
than the black-necked hare, L. nigricollis of 
the Indian plains.— Mammals. 

LEPUS NIGRICOLLIS, F. Cuv 

Lepus melanaucheu, Temn. 

Mftlla, Oax. I Sasjsa, Mahk. 

Black*napeil hara, Exa. Musal, 1 am. 

Xhftr«gOi>Q, Hixi). Kiiniloli, Tkl. 

This is the hare of Ceylon, of the peninsula 
of India, of Sindh, of the P.injnb and of 
Java.— /cri/ow’5 Ma annals, p. 

LEPUS OIOSTOT.US, //ojgs. 

Blue hue, I.Mpuiehaie 

Woolly hare, I 

This, the Woolly Hare of Thibet and Ne. 
paul, is considered by Major Ounninglmm 
to be the Lepus pallipes of Hodgson. There 
was, says Dr. Hooker, much short grass 
about the lake on which large autelopes. 
** Chiru” (Antilope hodgsoni), and «leer, 
“Goa” (Procapra pictioaudata, Hodgson) 
were feeding. There were also many slate- 
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i Journ., Vol. ii. p. 157 ; Adams. 
i LEPUS PALLTPES, Hodgson. White- 
I foot hare, Ri-bong Tibetan, occurs in Ladak 
and Tibet. 

I LEPUS PEGUENSIS, Bhjth. Is very 
I similar to the ruficaudatus, Is, Geoffroy, 
I of Bengal. It occurs in ail upper India, 

1 Assam and Upper Burmah, tail black above, 
as in the generality of the genus. Upper 
parts same (*o!oiir as Bengal liare, but the 
l»ellv abruptly white. 

LEPUS RUFICAUDATUS, Geoff, 

I Lepus uuheus, j Lf*pua maci'Dtuu, Hodgt. 

Sasiu, r>RN'G. I Kb:u-R 08 h. Hind. 

CoiTimon Indian hare. Kharra, ,, 

Molol, (joXDi. I bamma, ,, 

This hare is found from the Himalaya and 
i the Panjab to the Godavery and Assam. — 
Jerdon, p. 224. 

LEPUS SINENSIS, Gray, of Hard- 
wicke’.s * IlluHlralious of Indian Zoology,’ is 
known only by that figure. The skull closely 
resembles that of Lepus ruficaudatus, Is. 

I Geoff, (the common Bengal hare) ; the 
gen«'ral structure L. sinensis and L. ruficau- 
! datiis would appear to he quite similar, but 
: the colouiiug is remarkably different ; being 
' a mixture of deep tawny or nifo-fulvous with 
, much black on tlie upper parts, and the undei' 

‘ parts, whitish. T'he paws me black underneath, 

' mingled w’ifh some tawny along the lower 
! surface of the tai>us ; the latter being almost 
pure white externally, and thus forming a 
, remarkable and striking contrast with the 
: hue of the lower surface. Tail black above 
and at the tip. whitish below towards its base. 
Oil the hides towards th« belly, the fur much 
resembles both in colour and texture that of 
the entire upper parts of L. ruficaudatus ; 
but on the back the fulvous hue is very much 
deeper, and the admixture of black is much 
great€*r : the short soft under-fur is deep buff 
or fiilvouh, whereas in L. ruficaudatus the 
same is whitish or rather almost pure white.— 
Mr. Blyth in Beng. As. Soc. Journ., No. 4 
of 1852, p. 359. 

LEFT'S TYTLERI seems the same hare 
as T. ruficaudatus. 

L 
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UffiTktS A14tA&TICUS. 


gull of llie ffouthern bemkpbm tbst doatroys 
the ^es of the albatross. 

LESURAi Hind. Cordia myxa. 
LETA-GADDI, Tkl. A kind of gHisa. 
LETANI, a river south of LebaoM^tho 
aiirioQt LeouU^s. 

LETHHINUS KARWA, Cm. and VaUn, 
the Karwa, Tam. of Dr Russell. A fish of 
tlie Coromaiuiel Coast, yielding isinglass. 

LET KllOP, Burm. Slerculea fostida, 

Limt. 

LE'r PAN, Burm. Kriolmna tiliifolia. 
LETRONNE, see Perl plus. 

LETSOAIIA SETOSA, hairy letsomiai a 
large red-flowered creeper of the convolvulus 
tribe, is seen in Tenasseriin during the rainy 
season on almost every In^dge. — Mason. 
LETTKl'i or Lelii, a high island of consi- 
vincesof the peninsula: the plants he collected j derable extent, in lat. 8* 1 1' S., and long. 127* 
seem, however, to be chiefly from the N<*il-j4o' E., 18 miles E. by N. from Pnlo Jackec, 
gherrie.s, and are. principally published by | in the Arafura Sea. The South Western is- 
De Candolle in hla Prodromus Systematis | lands of the E. Arcliipelagoare the Baba, Ser- 


IiBEA, Hivd. a eoarso kind of brown 
gum impeHectly' solubia, used in calico* 
printing. 

LKBAH, see Karen. 

LERNOIDES, an order of the Crustacea, 
vis.: — 

/'am. Chondracaiithiens. 

Tuoca impreuus, Edw. On a Diodon. 

/V»M. LerneocerienH. 

Penelluti blainvilli, Edv. On Ext)ca‘t»is volitana. 
Larneonema leseurii, Edvt. On'Exoca'tua vulitaua. 

LERWA NIVICOLA, Snow partridge. 
LESCHENAULT DE LA TOUR, a 
Freuch botanist, who accompanied liandin’s 
voyage to the Moluccas, Java, and Sumatra. 
He appears to have been appointed director 
of the Botanic garden at PoudicInnTy, and to 
have investigated some of tlie southern pro- 


Naturalis Vegetabllium. 

LESGHEE, inbubitants of the 


monn- j groups, 


nnittn, Lelti, Roma, Wettn, and Lamina 
The Bal)a people are known to 


mills betw'oen Georgia and the Caspian, who i have destroyed an English trading vessel. 

' Each family preserves on a scaffold of 
tlioir dwelling the head of one of their ances- 
tors. — Bikmore^ p. 127. 

LETTER woof), or .Speckled wood. 
Sec Spet'klcjl snake ivood. 

LE'ITISII, see Imlin. 

LETTSOAIIA. Dr. Wight gives of this 


are alike remarkable for llieir valour and 
turbulence. I'liey are now snlijerf to Russia. 
^Malcolm s /iistorf/ of Persia^ Vol. W^p. I2J. 
LESGIAN, see india. 

LE.SOORA, or Li.sora, Hind. Cordia myxa. j 5 
LESPKDEZA JUNCEA, IVall, Syn. of; 
Indigofera aspalathoides, ]'ahl. I 


LESSER BLACK-HACKED GUJA^, genus L. aggregata, cymosa, setosa. 


Larn.s fuscus, of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Red Sen, Indian Ocean, Cape of G. Hope, N, 
Zealand, Kabul {liur»es\ Bay of Bengal. 

LESSER CARDAMOM, Eno. Kleturia 
canlamomum, IVh. cV Mat. 

LESSER JACK, Eng. Artoearpus chap- 
lasha, Roxb. 

LESSER ZAB, or Atun Sii, is augmented 
by a considerable stream <-oming from Kolid- 
Sanjak, at a town of 1,000 hoiise.s, and distant 
about 40 miles north, 85 miles east : from 


i.ETTSOMIA NERVOSA, also L. speci- 
o.sa, Boxb.f syns. of Argyreia spcciosa, Swt* 

r.ErrucE. 

Kalluo, tin/., Hind. | Bactuca Hutiva. 

The nio.st esteemed sorts of lettuce are the 
cabbage, rod and brown eos-leltuee. For 
early salading, (be seed may be sown at the 
eonmicineement of tlie rains, although neither 
are in perfection until the cold season. They 
are nio^tlv lai-^ed in small beds, and then 


thence it becomes tmvigal.lc by .-afle. At j 

their junction, tlie Ti<;i ia is about ,500 jaidB ■ olher vegetables ; 

broad, and a little below there is a kin, I o.-: ‘''“y '71 P"''" ';''"- <•«'•«. fbo 

cataract, called Kelah, where tiio descent is so I?"""’.' 7 ””' 

rapid that the river appears as it were to run ' '*«!''»'“» «' "--y should 

doL hills. This place is muel. dreaded by I ‘7’ 

the people when descending in boats ; but itl “ tii'i’t, T- 

does not seem in reality to offer any serious | LE I I L(yE TREE, Lxc;. Pi.sonia morin- 

impediment to the rafts so frequently pa.ssing ' 

between Mosul and Baghdad. The Iviiphrales ' I'r.liv.ADI'.NDBON, a genus ofhandsome 
steamer not only pa.ssed over this diffieultv, g'owiug to a large size, with heads 

under Lieutenant Lynch, but akso proceeded , J'' ”®" “"■> ■'’'"‘r leaves.- if 

as high up as the bund opposite the ruins! LEUCAS. Dr, Wight gives of this genus 
of Nimrud. ; in leones, Leucas biflora, cephalotes, helian* 

LEST, Fr. Ballast. j theraifolia indica, lanccaBfolia, nepetifolia, roi* 

LESWA, Hikd. Digera arveu.sis. j marinifolia, suffruticosa, ternifolia, urticnfolia 
LESTRIS ANTABTICUS, a raptorial 1 veatita.— IF. /c. 
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LBW-KBtV. 


Lt 


LEUCAS ASPERA, Spreng. 

Phlomis esculentuin, I Kulkusa, / Bekq. 

Cboto, I Thumbay keera, Tam. 

A small annual weed with white flowers ; 
appears during the rains ; the leaves are 
used as greens mixed with others.— Jajfrey. 

LEUCAS CEPHALOTES, Spreng, 

Phlomia cephalotea, Roxb. j Tummi, Tel. 

Tliis is the most celebrated species. The 
leaves are eaten, the flowers are sacred to 
Siva, and are oifered in his temple. Hut 
there are many species to which the term 
Tummi is indiscriminately applied. 

■ LEUCHTER. Germ. Candlesticks. 

LEUCISCUS RASHORA, Bach., HamA 
At Pinang, this species i.s numeroius in 1 
rivulets and in rice fields, when I hey are 
flooded. 

LEUCOCKRC A COM PllESSI ROSTRIS, 

see Birds, Ornithology. 

LEUCOSI A URANIA, Edxo. A crab of 
New Guinea. L. eraniolaris, a crab of the 
Indian coasts. 

LEUCOSPERMUM,an interesfing genus 
of plants, with entire, downy, or hairy, leaves, 
and terminal heud.s ot’ycllow flowers. They re- 
quire the same culture a.s the Proton. — Biddell. 

LEURI, Hind. East of Sutlej, Ciiprcssus 
torulosa, twisted cypress. 

LEURI, or Suri, Hind, of Sutlej. Jiini* 
perns excelsn, also ♦!. arhorea, pencil (*e<lar. 

LEW, (biiN. Sulphur. 

LEWAR, Hind. Jnniperus communis, 
also J. excelaa. Chhota Icwur is Andromeda 
fastigiuta. 

LEWES UERTOMENES, a learned gen- 
tleman of Rome, in a. d. 1503, gave an ac- 
count of Cambay, and of its quartzo.se mine- 
rals. 

LEW-KEW, a kingdom of a group of 
thirty-six islands lying between thoM* of Iviu- 
siu and Formosa. The island of Lew-Kew is 
the largest of the group, which is trihutary 
to the empire of Japau, through the prince 
of SatsuiiiH. Lew-Kew i^tlaml is about (>() 
miles in leugtii from north to south with a j 
varying breadtli of from five to ten mile.**, i 
and its scenery, especially at its nortborn ; 
and eastern side, is wild and mountainous, 
lu Lew-Kew, the salutation consists of clasp- 1 
ing the hands together, and in that position ! 
elevating the knuckles t(» the forehead, ami 
bowiug suflicioiitly low for the hamls so 
placed to touch the ground, 'flie Lew-Kew 
people wear a cloak, which is gathered in at 
the waist with h girdle of brocaded silk 
or velvet ; in this is stuck an embroidered ' 
poitoh, eoutaining a small pipe and some 
powdered thhacco. In Lew-Kew. the hair is 
shaven off the forehead for about three 


inches in front, and carried from tW back 
and sides into a tuft on the top of the head 
where it is held by one or more pins, gold 
being in most esteem with the men and 
polished tortoiseshell among the women. 

LEW-SAN, Chin. Cryptomeria japonica, 
valued for its ornamental appeai’ance and fine 
timber.— /fw. among the Chinese^ p. 194. 

LE Y A, II iND. A grass, Cenchrus eebinatus. 
LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA, a plant of 
the Himalaya mountains, at elevations of 
from G,000 to 7,000 and 8,000 feet, in Nepaul 
and Sirmore, where it grows among oaks 
and pines. It forms a large and very showy 
shrub, with nnniorous luxuriant smooth and 
cylindric fistulous shoots issuing from the 
root, which me of a purplish colour. The 
leaves are opposite, ovate-lanceolate and 
glaucous ; the flowers wliite, with a tinge of 
purple, arranged in drooping racemes, which 
are furnished with coloured foliaceous bracts. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

JvEYDEN, Dr. J., a celebrated linguist, 
antiquary ami poet, horn 1775, entered the 
Matlrus Medical Service in 1802 ; became 
Professor of Himhistani, College, Fort Wil- 
Ham, 1806; accompanied Lord Minto to 
I Java in 1809, where he died. Author 'of 
I 'rraiislafion of the memoirs of ilu* Emperor 
Ihihcr, Lon.l, 1826, 4to. On the Indo- 
I Chinese languages, in As. Res., vol. x, 158, 

On the Roslicniah sect. Ibid., vol, xi. 363. 

Dr. Bnist^s Cat. 

I LEY'fE, see Negros or Bnglas Islands, 
j India. Pupuaus. 

I LEZ.AM, Hind. An iron bow wiili chain, 

I usimI for g}muastic exercises in the Talim- 
! khana or gyinnasiiim of Tmlia. 

; LI I A, Tin., god : lihamo, goddo.ss. 

IJIASA. To the liha sail kingdom of 
: (fi’cnt Til)ct is applied the name of Ivha- 
1 clian-pa or Snovv-laml. Lhasa is the sent of 
; the great priest of the eastern buddhists. 
i See Imlia, Leh, Ladak, L’laina, Lassa, Tibet. 

LIIMO, Hind. Pvrns bacrata. 

LllIM. Hind. Pinn.s execlsa. 

LlIlMiSER, Hind. Pinns excelsa, lofty 
pine. See Cliiti, Kanawar, Ciiamba, Pimis, &c. 

LHOPA, a qimrrel'*onie and cruel but not 
brave raee of Eastern Tibet and Nepaul. Sec 
Hhotaii, Hu tan, Changlo, Chepang, Chetang, 
Darjeeling, Huiyu, India, f,epclia, Nepaul. 

LI, a Chinese copper coin, ton to a caiida- 
leeu. 

IH Li 1 candareen. 

100 ., 1 mas, 

1000., I tael. 

1 Tael about o shillings. 

LI, a Chiuese measure of length, about 
one-sixth of a British mile. 

LT, a Chinese word of very extCoaiTC 
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meauipg, sometime I’endereil, t'eosou, cour- 
tesy, propriety, good breeding. TJie saying 
is, Li and Wen (learning) make up the whole 
sum of human excellencies, — Bowrinff. j 

LI. Many non-aryan peoples of India, j 
take their tribal designations from the word 
for ‘♦man” in their respective dialects and the 
very general term mi (man) with ysome pre- 
fixed or supposed Fyilubie, supplies the basis | 
of the race name to not less than forty ascer - 1 
tained tribes. Thus, Du-mi, Ku-mi, Ku-nii, 
Auga-mi Naga, Mi-than Naga. And if we 
recognise the non-aryan phonetie displace- 
ments of 7H and / and of I and r, the Hit can 
be greatly increased,— thus, in the Sak, /ri ; 
Tonng, mru ; murmi, mi, Tlniksya, in!i ; and 
the root li affords the generic term //own, 
man, to a whole series of tribal names. Thus 
liala-li ; Ma-li, the people of Knjmahal ; 
Dbima-li ; Santa-li ; Hunga-li, meaning the 
people of Jiala, Bnnga, and so forth. Li is 
thus often added to spccifi'* names for man to 
form names for aboriginal tribes. In Saiifali, 

/t furnishes the nomenclature connected with 
the propagation of our species, such as lai, 
laih, &c., aud appears in /i dih, a child ; 
le-daka or lad ko^ children ; Khi //, a gencr- . 
ation of men, (ho-li) and the hitlierto uiiex- , 
plained terms, ChcActy Chc-li (= - Rlii-li— ! 
holi) for son and daugliter, used by all tlic ■ 
semi-aboriginal castes of Lower Bengal. The ! 
root Koy with the generic affix /?, is met with , 
in all periods of history and in all India. The | 
Mahabarata and Vishnu Purana, speak of| 
Ko-li tribes in eounectioii with Alikala, l)ra- ■ 
vida, Kirata and others, and tlie Aifareya! 
Brahmana, speaks of the Koli as Dasya : 
Among ,‘i section of tlic non-aryan races ofj 
India, or aborigines as Dr. Iliinter styleH 
them, the root ho, shortening in some to liu 
and ha, or interchanging into ko, kn and ka, 
furnishes the specific word for man amongst 
the Kol tribes of Central India, and is one of 
the oldest and most witlely spread routs for 
man. In the Sanscrit play, the Mricbha kati, 
go-ho is man : among the Knr, near Kllich- 
pore, it is ho ko : amongst the Siamese it is 
khon or kun, wliich is the same form ns it 
takes amongst Khond. — Dr. W. IV. Hunter^ 
on the Languages of India, p. 22. 

LI, Hind. (Tymnosporia spinosa, also 
Pyrus mains, and Olea europ»a. 

LIADA, Arab. Goat. 


way to Peking, Timkowiki reo^Ved 1,160 
tehokhi for a liaug or Ian.— 

Joumeg to Peking, Vol. i, p. 274. 

LIBA, Saks. Myrobala, TeraiiualiftcltHiui. 

LIBAN, Ar. Benjamin. 

LIBANUS, Grkuk. See Olibanum. 

LIB ANUS. A great valley, separates the 
Libaiius from the Anti-Libnnns, and includes 
the district of the Bekna and the Belad 
Balbee. which was more anciently called 
I Ccelo-Syria. Mr. Robertson says, leaving 
I Bshirrai at sunrise, he (commenced ascending 
tlm upper range of Mount Jdbanus. To Ihe 
left, and at ubonl half an hour out of the 
I road, which leads from Bshirrai over the 
I monnlHin into the valley of Balbec, 8t«nds 
I the grove of far-famed cedars. They appear 
i to l)(j of several generations. Of the oldest 
j there arc perhaps not more than seven or 
eight, jlistingnished by having four or live' 
j trunks, the circumference of one was nearly 
! thirty ‘feet. “The rest of the trees of his 
forest shall he few, that a child may write 
j them.” — (Isaiah x, 19.) “Lebanon is asham- 
I ed, and hewn down. Tlie high ones of 
I stature shall be hewn down. Lebanon shall 
fall l)y a miglity one.” — (Isailih xxxiii, 9 ; x, 
33, 31.) “Upon the monutnins, and in all 
the valleys his branches are fallen.”— (Kzek. 
xxxi, \2.)—Bobiu son's Travels, VoL ii, 
pp, 85-89 ; Skmucr's Overland Journey, 
Vol. i, p. 265. 

LIBAS, lli.vD. A suit of clothes ; cloth- 
ing. Malhus, All., clothed. 

LIBATION. Amongst the hindoos, the 
Argha offering to an idol, .a hraIimin,B bride- 
groenn at the mai l iago ceremony or to any 
venerable person, mid on fanning operations. 
It <'.onsist.s chiefly of fruit and flowers, or 
water, or milk and honey ; and when the 
first linndle of corn is brought home from the 
threshing flour and deposited, a libation of 
I water is offered between the threshold and 
the spot where it is so deposited. — JVilson. 
j See Abishegum. 

! LIBKH, (he inner bark of a plant, is a 
: layer consisting of woody tissue, cellular sub- 
; stance, ami vessels of the latex, forming a 
I compact zone immediately applied to the wood. 

I The woody tissue of which it i.s composed 
' quickly becomes thick-sided, by the addition 
I of internal ligncou.s strata, the consequence 
; of which is that suidi tissue in this part is 


LIANE A REULIJSSE, Fit. Abrus preca- more tough than (dsevvliere. Hence it ia 
torius, Linn. u-sually from the liber that are extracted the 

LIANG. A tehokhi, in Chinese thsian, pro- fibres employed in making cordage or liueu- 
nounced tchin in the Mongol, is a small round thread : tliis at least is its source in hemp, 
brass coin with a square hole in the centre ; flax, the lime-tree, the lace^bark, and the 
the reign during which it was struck is many other exogens which furnish fibres : 
marked on the reverse. Five hundred tehokhi but in endogens, which have no liber at the 
are strung together upon a ribbdn. All the cocoanut, it is the ordinary woody bundles of 
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the leaves, stem, and husks of the fruit from , cooling quality aud prepare a jinimeui with 
which the fibres used for ropes is procured, it accordingly. — ^ins. Mat. M€d.,p. 86. 

It is said that (iertain exogens, such oa j LICHEN TARTARICUS, Cudbear. 
Menispennafeae, have no liber. In many | LKJHHAVI, a tribe of the Vrijik There 
plants a new layer of liber is formed annually, I were ancient kings of Nepal, Tibet and 
contemporaneously with a new layer of wood, ! Ladak of thi.s race. See Lickhavi. 
but this is by no* means uni versa! ; on the LIGHTER, also Kerzen, Ger. Candles, 
contrary, the oak aud the elm increase their LICKHAVI, see Inscriptions, Lichhavi. , 
liber slowly and irregularly. — Eng, Cyi?., LICTORS of Burmah, are generally, if not 
quoting Comptes Rendus, Vol. v, p. 393. always, convicts whose sentence has been 
LIBI LIBT, En’g. CinsalpiiUH coriaria, I commuted. Often the pain of death is 
Willde, I elmnged to perpetual infamy : the criminal 


LIBO, Beng. The lime. Citrus bergamia. 

LICHAKHRO, or Lielmkpro, or Lichakro, 
Hind, of Sutlej. Coriaria nepalensis, H all. 

LICHEN. Several lichens grow on the 
top of the Donkia puss, as Cladonia verrni* 
cularis, the yellow Le(!i(lea geographica, aud 
the orange L. miniata, also some liarren 
mosses. At 18,300 feet, Dr. Hooker found on 
one stone only, a fine Scotch lichen, a species 
of Gyrophora, the “ tripe d(‘ roclie” of Arctic 
voyagers, and the food of the Canadian hun- 
ters ; it is also abundant on the S(!ot<:h alps. 
Of the lichens several are nutritious some 
bitter, some yield to anjinoniacal solutions a 
variety of brilliant colours, and arc much 
Uiiod as dye stuffs, 'fhey are perennials, 
spreading in the form of a crust over rocks, 
trees, or the surface of the earth. Th<M*hief 
lichens employed in the manufacture* of orchil i 
and cudbear are the Angola weed, Ramalina ^ 
furfuracca and Mauritius weed, Roeellafusi- : 
forrais, which however comes also from Ma- 
dagascar, Lima and Valparaiso, and then bears 
the distinctive commercial name of the port 
of shipment. Amongst the natural order 
Lichenes, the Parmelia kamtschadalis, Esch, 
occurs iu the Panjab bazars. It is used us a 
dye and as a stimulant to <ligestion in dis- 
orders of the stomach and womb, and in cases 
of calculus. Its vernacular name is ohalcha- 
lira also asneh.— //ooAej’, Him. Jonr.y Vol. 
ii, p. 130 ; 0'Shavghne$sy, p. (171 ; Dr. 
J. L. Stewart^ p. 269. 

LICHEN ODORIFERUS, Borrora asneli, 
RoylCf is mentioned by llonigberger as a pro- 
duct of the Himalaya, and ofiicinnl at Lahore. 
The Hakims administer it in disorders of the 
stomach, dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the 
liver or womh, induration in the uterus, 
amenorrhaea, calculi, and nocturnal spermatic | 
discharges. The stapdioides mentioned by | 
Griffith and the Lichen of Mas.soii is the | 
Boueerosia aucheri.— Honigherger, 299. | 
LICHEN ROTUNDATUS, Roffl. 

Hinna-i*koreiih, Abab. I Kull paahie, Tam. 

Paihar ka pbool, Dub. j Katipanohie, Tkl. 

This is a dried rock moss which the 
Tamil practitioners suppose to possess a 


I i.s then branded on the face, his offence is 
! written iu indelible characters on his breast, 
I and he is doomed to act as a satellite or exe- 
[ cutioner. — Fw/e, p. 93. 

I LICUALA, a genus of palms of the tribe 
I Corypliinap of Martins, Corypheae of Liudley, 
j and so uained by Ruinphius, from the 
I Maccassar name of the species L. spinosa, 
* figured by him iu ‘ Herb Araboin.,^ i. t. 9, 

I and which is found in the islands of Macas- 
! sar and (^-clchcs. L. peltata is described by 
, Dr. Roxburgh as a native of the mountainous 
' and woody parts near Chittagong, which 
: separates that province from the Burmah 
! territories. Both species are small, with 
j palmate, somewhat fan-shaped leaves, but of 
little use. Rmnphius <k‘scnbes the narrow 
leaver of tlii'^ tree as being formed into 
pipes for smoking tobacco, while the broader 
are employed for wrapping up fruit, and for 
otlier tloniestic uses. This genus of palms is 
confined to the tropical parts of Asia, and 
' composed of about a dozen species. 

I LKJUALA A(31]T1FIDA, Griffith. 

Plass tikooss, Malay. 

The walking sticks, called “ Penang law- 
yers,” are the stems of this small palm. It 
I is a miniature palm, inhabiting Penang, and 
i attaining generally only three or five feet, 

I and ill exceptional cases from fifteen to 
I twenty feet in height. The “ Penang law- 
' yers” are prepared by .scraping the young 
trunk with glass, so as to wholly remove 
i the epidermii", and notliiug more, the inside 
[ being the substance of rattan. It is on this 
I act'ount that tlie smaller, thin, sticks are 
I so much nnu’c sought after than the larger 
I thicker ones, and are so rare. The sticks 
I are ultimately stiaightened by fire, and then 
polisheil.— on Palms ; Griffith. 
LICUALA LONGIPES, Griff. 

Sha zonng, Burm. i Stemless IicuaIa. 

This is a nearly stem less palm, described by 
Griffith as remarkable for its dark-green 
foliage. He met with it in the forests south 
of Mergui.— ; Mason, 

LICUALA PELTATA, Boxb, 

ChitU-pat^ Assam. | Chattah-pat, Assam. 

This is of the finest of the genus, 
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inhabits ail the woody mountains to the east* i 
ward of Bengal in Sikkim, as well os the 
base of the Hiraalrtya, below Darjeeling, 
liuiigpore and Assam, and its large peltate 
orbicular leaves, though cotnrser than “Toko 
put” of Assam, are used for the same purpose, 
tliough only by the lower orders. Never- 
theless the demand for them is very great, 
scarcely a single ploughman, cow-keeper or 
coolie being without his “ jliapee” or «‘hathih, 
umbrella-hat, tnade of e.hattah-pat. — Roxb.^ 
ii, 179 ; Secnian ; Honhn\ i 

LICUALA SPINt^SA, Wnrmk ! 

LIcuala arbor, I (\nypha hinn. 

Curyplui licuala. | 

A plant of the ^folinras, Celehes and Co- 
chin-China. — Roxb. ii, SI. 

LIDIIA, Hind, (hliiia Wtidier. | 

LIDIJNO, «(‘e Kunawer. 

LIDUR UIVKK, a luoilenite .‘<ized moan- 1 
tain torrent of a few yards in l»readth. I 

IJKGE, Fk. C(uk. 

LIKNG-MAH, IIurm. Orange tree, Ci- 
trus aur;uitiuin, the orange. 

LIEN, liuiiM. A valuable, eompact, heavy 
homogeiioous, docp-hrowii wood, of Amller^t, 
not atta<*kod by insects, used for house-po.sts 
and rafters. Sec Lienn. 

LIEN VVIIA, Chin. Nelumhium 8pecio.sum. 
LIEP-YO, IhiuM. In Ainher.st, a very 
compact and heavy but small-sized timber, 
used for making earpeiiter’s tools.— 

LIEUN, IlijUM. Ill AmIuTst, a most 
valuable eomjiact w'ood, liomogemwjus and 
very lieavy, t>(‘ deep-brown colour and find 
grain, aint cx<'mpt from al tacks of insects, 
used for bouse- posts and rafters. — Ditnev. 

LIFAFAII, Alt. A cover, an envelope. 
Malfnf, enelosod. 

LIGA, Sr. Bird lime. 

LIGHT, a commander of a trading ship 
who oblained the ses-iun of Vulo Veiiuiig 
which wa.s iv-namcd Frim-e of Wales’ Island. 
It had llien a dense f(»r<‘st and uo.xious 
swamps. He married a daugbler <»f the king 
of Quedah or Kidali. He died in 1794.— 
Newbold's British SeitlciNcnts, Vol. i, p. .L 
LIGHT is the very life-blood of nature, 
Chrysanthemum peruvianum turns eonti- 
nually toward.s the sun. Indeed, as a general 
rule, all plants turn towards tlio sun. Hypo- 
chscris radicata and Apirgia autumiiulis arc 
Seen in meadows turning towards the sun, 
and species of Melampyrum and Narcissu.s 
turn similarly. — Winslow on Light. 

LIGHTNING. Sheet-lightning is an 
electric phenomenon very common in India : 
it is unaccompanied by thunder, or too distant 
to be heard : whoa it appears, the whole sky, 
but particularly the horizon, is suddeuly illu- 
ntinated with a flickering flash. The zig-zag 


appeariuide is often obsei^ed. Philosophers 
differ much as Co its cause. Matteucci sup- 
poses it to be produced .either during evajpora* 
tiou, or evolved (according to Pouillat's 
theory) in the process of vegetation f or 
generated by chemical action In the great 
laboratory of nature, the earth, and accumu- 
lated iu the lower strata of the air in con- 
sequence of the ground being an imperfect 
conductor. Arago and Kamtz, however, 
consi«ler slieet-lightniiig ns reflections of 
disUmt thuiider-storins. Saussuro observed 
slicet-liglitning iu the direction of Geneva, 
from fhc Hospice dii Grimsel, on the 10th 
and mil of July 17^3 ; while at the same 
time a terrific tluiiuler-slorm raged at Geneva. 
Howard, from Tot fenhiim, near London, on 
duly dl, IHld, saw sheet-lightning towards 
the sotilli-en.sf, while the sky w/is bespangled 
with stars, not u cloud floating iu the air ; ut 
I Ik; s/imo time a thuiuler-slorm raged at 
llusfings, and in Franco fVom Calais the Dun- 
kirk. Arago supports his opinion, that the 
phenomenon is refli'ctcd lightning, by the fol- 
lowing illustration. In 1 803, when observations 
were being made for determining the longitude, 
M. d(' Zachjon fhe Brocken, used a few ounces of 
gunpowder as a signal, tlie ash of which was 
visible from the Klcnlenbcrg, sixty leagues off, 
although the.^o mountains are invisible from 
ea<*h other. — Cos/nos, Vol.ii; Curiosities of 
SciencCy pp. ; CoUtntfWOod, 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOUS. Hum- 
boldt informs n.s that the most important 
ancient notice of the relations between light- 
ning aiid conducting metals is that of Ctosias, 
in his Indica, cap. iv, p. 190. He possessed 
two iron swords, presents from the king 
Artaxerxes Mnenioii and from Ins mother 
Farusytis, which, when planted in the earth, 
averted clouds, hail and strokes of lightning. 
He states that ho had himself scon the opera- 
tion, for the king had twice made the expe- 
riment before his eyc.M.” The H’fce or Too 
placed on the summit of each buddhist pagoda, 
seems to be a lightning conductor. 

LION ALOES. 

Aliul, inuKc.* A11.VU. Calunihiic, Ekg. 

AhJat, h-m. „ A^'ila wood, ,, 

Aljrlnn, pi. „ Afiiliin, lljsa. 

Agar, JiKNU. ALilotti, ,, 

Chindiiang, Cimm. Agar, HiNO. 

A-ki.vIii-hi»ing, ,, Again, Sans., „ 

Ya liiuiig, „ Aggur, „ 

Mih-hiaiig, ,, Agur, ,, 

Ligu Aloes, Eno. AgallocLuin, XiAT. 

Agalocha wood, „ 0 am or Oaliru, Maz.AT. 

Eagle wood, ,, Kayu gahru, „ 

Aloo’s wood, ,, 

Lign-aloes is mentioned in Numbers xxiv, • 
v. 6, Frov. vii, v. 17, Ps. xlv, v. 8, Canticles 
iv, 14. It is obtained from the Aquilaria 
agttllocha, the Oiihiospcrtnum of liOU- 
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reiro, a large evergreen tree. The wood 
of ibc sound tree is light, pale, and very 
slightly odorous, and is used to sceut clothes. 
A very high artificial value is placed on the 
better qualities of this resinous product by 
the natives of the east ; the best quality 
being worth about £14 to £30 the picul 
of 133^ lbs. ; it is probably the lign aloes 
of the Bible. The wood of the tree con-' 
tains a large quantity of an odoriferous oleo- 
resin which, when heated, it undergoes a sort 
of imperfect fusion, and exhales a fragrant 
and very agreeable odour. There are several 
kinds in Borneo called generally by • the 
natives ‘ kayu garu,’ but produced apparently 
by diseases in the tree, the scented and resinous 
parts not being procurable until the tree has 
been cut down and decayed. The garu ha.s 
long been an article of considerable export 
from Borneo and the other islands to Arabia 
and China; where it is bui'ued as inceiiho. 
The Aquilaria agallocha, is something 

like the Cedrela tree. It grows in Persia, 
Sylhet, Assam, the Laos count ry, Cochin-tdiinai, 
Cambodia, in China, in Kiung-Chan (Hainan 
Island) in Shanking fii and Lien-chan fu in 
the Canton provinc.e. The wood when boiled 
produces several substances to which the ' 
Chinese apply separate names. If part of the ! 
tree rot while growing or at any time al'tor i 
being felled, a dark resinous aromatic wood 
exudes in the heart- wood, which is the <‘agk* 
wood perfume under notice. — Simmofnis^ 
p, 439 ; Low's Sarawak ; Smifk's Chin, Mat. 
Med, See Aloe*s wood, Aqnilaria, Eagle w(U)d. 

LIGNIN.' When lino saw dust is boiled, 
lirst ill alcohol, theu in water, next in a weak 
solutiou of potash, afterwards in dilute mu- 
riatic acid, and lastly, several times in distill- 
ed water, so as completely to remove all tin; 
soluble portions, the substance which re- 
mains when dried at 212% is culled lignin; 
it forms the skeleton of plants and ilie basis 
of their structure ; it varies in texture from 
delicate pith to the hard shells of seeds : it 
forms the bulk of such manufaetured products 
as linen, cotton, and paper, and the washed and 
bleached fibre of hemp or flax is a good example 
of it Pure lignin lias a specific gra vity of I .5 : 
it i« white, tasteless, and is not soluble iti 
water, alcohol, ether, or oils. — Tomlinson, 

LIGNITE, is a fossil wood, is wood some- 
what carbonized, but displaying its wooden 
texture. In structure it is iiiterme<liate 
betweou peat and coal and comprises jpt, Moor 
Coal, Bovey Coal, ftrowii Coal, and Basaltic 
Coal. It occurs in Suinbulpore, Talchere, 
Bajmahal, Chittagong, amongst the hills up 
the Kurnfuli river iu Assam, aud, underlying 
the clay, iu the recent strata all along the scat 
coast from Cutch to 'Singapore. On the hanks I 
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of a small tributary of the Tenasserim, in 
about ten miles of latitude north of Tavoy, 
trunks of trees changed to lignite may be seen 
in the stiff clay, and near them the trunks of 
other trees completely silicified, aud turned 
to stone. There is a gi'eat variety in this 
wood coal, both iu its appeaiauce and chemi- 
cal analysis. Dr. Goodall, to whom Mr. 
Mason subjected specimens for analysis, 
wrote : “ 100 parts contain, 52 carbon, 29 
bitumen, 19 ashes. This specimen was not 
good. This must be the coal refei red to by 
the Coal Committee in their report for 1841, 
in which they say : “ More recently, excellent 
specimens of coal have been presented to the 
Committee by Mr. Blundell, the Commis- 
sioner of the Tciinsscrim Provinces. The 
Committee call it “ Cannel coal,” which only 
proves that lignite is sometimes “ a perfect 
mineral coal but in Tenasserim this eoal is 
lignite. The committee also repoi ted on a 
specimen of coal from Maulmuin as “Cannel 
<‘onl,” but Mr. O’Uih'y who vksited the locality 
whence it was slid to have been broughl, 
says that if found in that iieighboinliooji, it 
must 1)0 lignite. Dr, Morton furnished 
specimens of lignite collected by the com- 
mander of the surveying vessel on the 
coast, below Amherst. As the shore there 
for many miles is (tovered with lute, rile, it is 
probably found in that rock. liignite ocenrs 
in Inlerite on the other coast. Mr. O’Uiley 
approaching the head waters of the Atarau 
Biver, where the strata are considerably 
elevated, with the dip at an angle of 38“ 
found two separate lines of lignite in a 
(toarsc sandstone conglomerate with shale 
aud a seini-iudiirated blue clay eontaiiiiug 
limestone pebbles. This lignite is highly 
pyritous its ilec.omposition alfordiug a copi- 
ous <lcpo>it ol‘ sulphate of iiou which covers 
the exposed surface with a dirty-coloured 
ellIon*sccuce. Some of the sj)ecimens taken 
from flic deposit retain lln-ir original eliarac- 
teri.stics, do not fracture, aud may be sawn 
tluuiigh ill sections across the grain, the same 
as wood imperfectly carhonized. Other de- 
posits of wood less chargcil than the forego- 
ing are iouiid in the hanks of the rivers Duli- 
gyaiue and Oyaiue, some 20 to 30 miles to 
the iiortli-cast of Maulmaiii, covered with the 
same blue clay as that already noticed, hut 
none possess any u-soful quality as a combus- 
tible material.” — Dr. Mason. 

LIO.NUM ALOES, see Lign aloes. 

LIGNUM COLUBRINUM, the wood of 
Stryclinos coluhrinum supposed to be an anti- 
dote against the poison of venomous snakes, 
as well as a cure for intermittent fevers, It 
is also produced by Stryclinos ligustnna 
and S. colubrioa. S. tieuto yields the Upas 
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tieute and Tiettek of the Jayaoese, which 
is an aqueous extract of the bark. S. toxi- 
fera yieids the Woorali or Ourari poison of 
Guyana. S. pseudoquina is employed in Bra- 
zil as H substitute for Chiucbona bark, and 
the seeds of S. potatorum, Roxb.t the nivmulee 
of the hiiidoos, are employed by them to 
<dear muddy water . — Faulkner j Hoyg^ Ve 
getable Kingdom, p, 576. 

LIGNUM FERREUM, Lat. Iron wood, 
a term applied in different countries to the 
hard woods of the country. 

LIGNUM MOLUCGENSE, Croton tiglium, 

LIGNUM VITyE, wood of Giiaincum offi- 
cinale. It is shipped from Cuba, Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, and Now Providence, in logs 
from 2.^ to 36 inches in diameter, and is one 
of the heaviest and hardest of woods ; it grows 
in the Isthmus of Darien to the size of 5 
or 6 feet, is there called Guallacau, and 
is one of the most abundant woods of the 
country. When first cut, it is soft and easily 
worked, but it hecomes much hanler on ex- 
l)osurc to the air. The wood is cross-grained, 
(•overctl with a sinootli yellow sap, like box, 
almost as hard as the woo<l, which is of a dull 
blown ish gre(*n and contains a larg<^ (piantity 
of the medicinal gum gnuiacum. Tlie wood 
is mpeh U'lcd in niacriinery, itc , for rollers, 
presses, mills, pestles and mortars, sheaves 
for ship blocks, skilth'-ladls, and other works 
n-(|uiring hardness and strength. It wjft em- 
ployed by the Spaniards for making gun- 
carriages and wheels. In this wood, the 
fibres (jross each othi r sometimes as obliquely 
as at an angle of 30 degrees witli the axis, as 
if ono gnmp of the annual layers wound to 
the right, the next to the left, and so on, hut 
without much apparent exactitude. The wood 
can hardly be split, it is therefore divided 
with tlie saw ; and when thin pieces, such as 
old sheaves, arc bi’oken asunder, they exhibit 
a fracture more like that of a mineral than an 
onl inary wood. The idiips, and even the 
corners of solid blocks, may be lighted in the 
candle and will burn freely from the quantity 
of gum they contain, which is most abundant 
in the heart-wood. The Bahama ligiium-vitie 
has a very large proportion of sap-wood, pieces 
of 8 or 10 inches diameter have heart-wood 
that scarcely exceeds 1 or 2 inches diameter. 
One variety of cocoawood and also the al- 
raond-wood are somewhat similar to liguum- 
vitfe. — 'frcdgold. 

LIGOR, in Siamese, Muang Lakhon, is also 
called Na-khon-si Tliamarat. It was founded 
four centuries ago by the king of Ayudhia. 

It has 150,000 souls, of whom o-4th8 are 
Siamese. 

LIGUSTICUM AJOWAN, is cultivated 
all over India, the seeds and those of L. dilfusum 
4d2a ] 


arehighl7carminative ; ptomotetheseoretions; 
good in dys^psia : mu^ used in all mesalihs ; 
eight seers for one rupee,— Gen. Top,^ 

p. 124 ; JT., ic. 

LIGUSTRUM, a genus of ^plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Oleacem. The speoies 
are shrubs or low trees, natives of Europe 
and Asia, have a fleshy fruit, the berry oontaiiD* 
iug two membranous 1-soeded nuts. ’ The 
calyx is short, tubular, and 4-toothed ; tho 
limb of tho corolla l-4th parted and spread* 
ing ; stamens two, with short fllamonts. The 
genus has bitter and astringent leaves, and 
coloured berries, used in dyeing wines. A 
bluish colour which tlioy yield is very much 
admired. Dr. Wight gives Ligiistrum inter- 
media, macrophylla, ramiflora. L. bracteola- 
turn, Don., occurs in Nepal, and L. lucidum, 
Ait, in China.— A’m/. 6^c. ; 0*Skaughnes8y, 
p. 435 ; W. Ic. ; Voigt, p. 549 ; Smithy Mat 
Med., p. 134 ; Hogg, Veg, Kingd^p/A^Z, 

LIGUSTRUM JAPONICUM, Tourne. 

L. laiicevlatuin, Jib., Lam. 

L. iict>al«nHo, Wall., Jtoxb 


I L. Bpieatum, Z>. Don. 

A phmt of Nepal, China and Japan, Voiat 
LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM, Ait 
hah-sliu, Chin. I Tung-ts’ing. Chin. 

A hand.somo evergreen tree of China, with 
ovate pointed leaves, profuse white flowers 
with punicled cymci?, and bearing a blayk cap- 
sular fruit. The Chinese term, tiing-t.s’ing, is 
I applied to sevcrnl plants on which tho vege- 
I table wax insect congregates, as L. japonicum 
and L. obtusifolium, both of which with Rhus 
snccediuicum, arc also i n China, called Nu-ching. 
Another wax insect tree is theLigustrum ibota 
of the Province of Scclfuen, ButL. lucidum, 
principally horbours tlio insect. Its fruit and 
bark are used by tho Chtooso in the form of 
tincture, and its leaves are applied to swell- 
ings and sores.— Voigt ; Smithy p. 229. 

LIKH, Hind. Syphootides auritus, Lath» 
LIKHAWAT, Hind. From Likhna, Hind., 
to write ; a written document, a handwriting. 

LILAC, in India are several plants known as 
lilacs : the Syripgaporsica, is the true Persian 
lilac : the Mclia asederach, is the Persian 
lilac of the English in India ; Melia semper* 
Virens, IP,, is tho West Indian lilac of English 
writers. 

LI LAM, as also Niiam, in tho sea coast 
towns of India, mean an auction sale. They 
are both from the Portuguese Leilao, auction 
saie.— Wilson, 

LILIACEiE, DC, The Lily tribe of plants 
comprising, in the East Indies, 20 gen., 66 
species, viz. : 

1 Tullpa, 1 1 Notholirion 1 9 Alliam. 

* I ^ 1 2 ABphMi 

2 Sloydis, 1 1 PolUnthcB, ' * ~ 

4 FritUItria, 1 1 Fanki% 

4 LUiuD, I 3 BeUlla, 
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ABph^eliUL 

- Bemaooalllf, 

2 Antberioam, 

3 ChloroFbytuii. 



LILIACB-^. 


2 ChroFopsi8, 1 2 Rhuacophllt, ( 13 Drac»iui. ' 

4 DbuiQllo, I « A8pHragU8, ) 

Tlie Liliaceous plants grow all over the 
world and, in the P^ast Indies, 66 specieshave 
been discovered. The order is sub-divided into 
theTulipco); Agapanthese ; Aloea3; Asphodelese. 
Many of the tulip section are ornamcutal, but 
the roots of Methonica snperha are considered 
to bo a virulent poison. The Aloeaj yield valu- 
able fibres from species of Sanseviera and 
Aloes ; also the medicinal aloes, the llowcriug 
hyacinth and other ornamental plants are found 
in the Asphodclese, as also tho squill, leek, 
onion, garlic, rocambole, shallot, and chives ; its 
sections, genera and species are : 

A— TuLll'EilS. 

(Jesnerla Picllata, Hooker, Kamaon. 

Notholiriou roBeum, ttaU., (jOHuiuthan. 

Lillum impalenBC, £). /Jon., Nepal. 

KiKatitium, Walt., Nepal, 
waliichtarmm, SchuU. , Kamaon. 

Methonica superba, Lam., all llhtieh India. 

B— Agapantiieje. 

Funkca albo*marglnata. Hooker, Japan, 
owriilea Spreng, China, Japan, 
cordata, J. Qrah., Cliiua Japan. 
l*olianthu8 tuberofla, Linn., East Indies. 

C.— Aloeve. 

Sanseviera cevlanlca. Willde., Ceylon. 

roxburprhfana, SchttXi, all Hritiah India. 

Aloe about 104 Introduced species. 

barbadcnHlfl, Mill., Uarbadoea aloca. 
indica, Hoyle, North We.st Ituliju 
soccotrinu, /^m., Soa-otoru; East Indica , 
Jjomatophylluiu burbonicuni, Wilde., Uourbun. 

Yucca nloifoiia, Linn., West and East Indie-a. 

S loriuaa, Linn., West and East Indies, 
racoiiiti, L. ; lllanicutoBa, L, ; and glauscceuR, /fain 

D. — AsrilODEI.E.K. 

o.— ' Uyacinthin<i\ 

Muflcari moachatum, Tourne , Asia. 

Hyuuinthua orientulis, Linn., S. Asia. 

Scllla iiKlica, lioxb., Concana 

curomaiidvim.nu, /{oxb., Coromandel. 

Oruitliogalum lliyrsoide.s ./«<•»/« , Arabia, 
a.riibieuii), /Ann., Africa. 

Allium Huliva, Linn., (jariie, all En.'^t Indies. 

ControverMUin, Sebrad., all East Indies, 
sooroauprasuin, Linn , Uueombule, ail Ea.st Indies 
pt'oliforutn, Uoxb., CbUia, all East Indies, 
purrum, /.iinn,, beck. 

ttsoalonlcuiu, /Ann., Sitallot, all East Indies. 

„ V'ar., Cliinese, (Ju'iia. 
oepa, Linn., Onion, all East Indies. 

Bchucnoprasuiii, Linn , Cldves, all East Indies 
Inigans, yeiit., Tdr , Nepalense, Nepal. I 

tuberosum, /loxb., beiigal 

b. — Anfbericince, 

Anthcricum nimmonii, J. f/rah., .S. Concan 
Cliloopsls ucuubs, /il., Java. 

v.—Asparaf/iiKv. 

Dianclla enslfolin, lied , boutli East Asia. , 

ABparagu.s offlchmliM. /Ann., all Kntish India, 
volmdlis, /luch» all llritish India, 
curlllus. Luck,, Nopal, A.saam 
sarmeutosus, /iheede , Ceylon. Peninsula ol India, 
racemosus, Willde., Ceylon, llcngul. 
aocrosus, /ioxb., Uurinati 
adscendens. Jtoxb., Hindii.«tan. 
inaritimus. Hall , Cardan Shores. 

Uraca;ua reilexa. Lam,, Mauritiu.s. 
draco, Linn , Canaries, Socotra, 
cernua, Jacqu., Mauntius. 
umbraculifora. ./acqn., Java, 
termlnalis, IfilUU., China. Moluccas, 
ferrea, Linn., China, Moluccas, 
angnstifolla, /toxb., Ainboyna. 
spicato, /loasb , Chittagong, 
macttlata, Roxb., Sumatra, 
temiflora, /toxb:, Svlhet. 
atropurpnrea, Hoxb., Sylhet 
easllbmis, Wall., Sylhet. 
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LIMAOODES. 

I LILESWARA, see Yavana.' 

I LILIES OF THE FIELD, alluded to by 
Our Saviour, are suppewsed tobe the Amaryllis 
lutea, also supposed tobe the Chalcedonian 
or scarlet Martagou lily formerly known as 
tho lily of Byzantium. The plains westward 
of tliQ lake of Gennesareth which surround 
the “ Mount of Beatitudes,” are covered, at 
different seasons of the yetir, with liliaceous 
fbwera of many kinds, nearly all of which are 
brightly coloured. The Chalcedonian lily was 
in blossom at the season that Our Lord’s Ser- 
mon ou the Mount was spoken. See Aga- 
panthus, Liliacoic. 

LILIN, Malay. VV’ax candles, Yellow bees 
wax. 

LILITA-DEVI, was either the wife or 
daughter of a muaificient merchant, or per- 
haps the mother. 

LTLLAU, Arab. For the sake of God ; 
out of charity, gratuitously. 

LILLUN, IIiND. Cotoncastcr obtusa. 

LILUN, a tribe dwelling east of tho Me- 
kong river, in fat. 22» 30' N. The Lilun, also 
called Lawluii and Lolo, are a buddhist popu- 
lation east of tho Mckhong. 

LILIUM. Of (his genn*^, Dr. Wiglit, in 
Icono.s, gives Liliiim iieilgherrcnse, tnbillo- 
riirn, Wallichianimi. 

LILYWORTS, see Liliaccai. 

LIM, Hind. Pinus cxc(‘K’a, 

LJM or LIMJ, lIiNi), Cotoncastcr bacil- 
laris. 

LIMA, a genus of Molluscs, 

LIMACODKS. Mr. Nietiier’s list of the 
enemie.s of the coflce tree holds good in 
general for the entire colTrc region of (/oylon. 
lie tells us, however, that tho lirowii and 
white hug, and tho blsiek and white grub, arc 
tho only universal and important enemies of 
the coifeo tree, and that tin* de.^trnetion 
eaused by Arhiiie.s, Limacode'^, Z(miz(t.*i, Phy- 
luatea, Stracliia and the eotlee rat, appi'ar to 
he of a more local iiml occasional nature, and 
are therefore; of Ic.^s Importance. There arc 
thr<*e pests which are I'liiel — the white bug, 
the brown bug and (be black bug. The 
appearance and di.^a[)pojiranc(; of tho coffee 
hug, ho tells ns, is most eaprieions It eomes 
and goes — now rapidly spreading over a whole 
estate, now confining itself to a single tree 
amongst thoii.saiids ; — here, leaving an esfafo 
in the course of a twelvemonth, there, remain- 
ing permanently. Sometimes spreading over 
a whole estate, sometimes attacking a 
single field, thou leaving it for another and 
another. Buttlie white bug prefers dry, and 
the brown damp, localities, the latter being 
found more plentiful in close ravines and 
amongst heavy rotting timbers than on open 
bill sides, and it is probably to this predilec- 
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tion^ that the sbiflingof the insect is attribut- 
able. The bug, of course, seeks out the 
softest and most sheltei'od parts of the tree,— 
the young shoots, the undersides of the leases 
and the clusters of berries. The injury done 
by the white bug seems more severe tlion that 
of the brown, but not being so plentiful us the 
latter, it is of Jess general importance. The 
white bug is especially fond of congregating 
amongst the clustei-a of berries, which drop 
off from the injury they receive, an<l tices 
often lose their entire crop in this manner. 
The injury produced by the browiehugis the 
weakening of the tree and is thus more 
general, but the crop docs not drop off alto- 
gether nor 80 suddenly. With white bugs on 
an estate the crop can hardly bo estimated ; 
with brown bugs it can. See Grub. 

LIMANZA, IIiNi)., Pusirnr. Pinus ex- 
celsa, lofty pine. 

LIMAS, Port,, Sp. File. 

LIMAX, a genus of MoPu.scs. 

LIMPO, Uria, is either the Mclia nzn- 
diraclita or the Azadiraclitn iudioa, a tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 70 f(*ct., 
cireuinfereneo 5 feet, and lieiglit from ground 
to the intersection of the fu st hi ancli, 22 feet, 
and he adds that il is the margosa free. Idols ! 
are usually made of its wood heeanse it is not ! 
liable to he attacked by insect.s. The hark is i 
used medicinally for fever, small pox and j 
worm.s. All oil which is ex(ra<'fe(l from thej 
sced.s oftliistree, is u.^^ed for itch ami euta- j 
neons disea^es. Tin' free is f(deruhly com- j 
moil and is burnt for firewood. — i 

Mort/oftaliL 

LI.MllOO, Driv. Citrus hergamia, IfissOf 
Poif,^ Po.rh.j IV. and A. 

LIMBU, railed by tlic Li'pcba, Chung, a . 
partly Imddlii.'-l, p irtly lirahminical border | 
rac<* between Nepal and Sikkim. A hardy* 
liardwoi king tidbc. They engage in the cul- 
tivation of grain and feed eow.s, jiigs ami I 
poultry, tlieii' huts an* iruMle of split bamboo, • 
and the roofs of leaves ol the wild ginger and j 
cnrdainiim, guyed down with rattans. They j 
drink to e.xec.*'*'. The Limbii near Darjciding i 
eat tliedr saeriliees, «l(*<li<*atiiig, as they forcibly j 
expre.ss it, ‘ the life- breath,’ to the gods, the 
flesh to ourselves. According to Dr. Camp- 
bell, the Limboo longue is more pleasing to the 
ear tban the Lepeha, being labial and palatal. 
The Limboo, Siinwar and Chepang, possess a 
small i\[ongolinn type, strongest in the Lira- 
boo, and their language is referable to either 
the Tibetan or Indian standard. The Roag, 
the Khampa or Knmha aud the Limbu are 
people from different parts of Tibet. All 
these people have powerful frames, hut are 
idle. — Latham^ s Ethnology ; Lubhoch^ Ori- 
gin ofCivilt p> 237 ; Dr, Campbell^ p* 148. 
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LIMBU, also Nimbti, Goa, Hind. Limes, 
Limbu Ka-chal, or Chilta, Hind. Lemon 
Peel, Limbu Ka-ras, Hind. Lemon Juice. 
LIME. It. a file. 

LLMK, Eng. Acid lime, Cittrua hergamia, 
Risso and Pof7„ Roxh.^ ff . ^ A, 

File, Kno., Dan. I Citrono, Gkb, 

Citroiiier. • Fn. | Nccaiboo, IJiNix 

Citrus Aeida, small lime. — Mason, 

LIME. 


Ahaq, 

H’ton*|ilnu, 
Shih-hwui, 
nwm-.''lnli. 
Quick lime, 
Pure ,, 
Caustic „ 
Chaux, 

Kalk, 

ChuuJi, 


All. 

lll'U.M, 

ClIlN. 

liNG, 


Kll. 

Orn. 

Hind. 


Crtkiinv ; Calco, IT. 
Calx ; ( 'nlx n'Ccnsiista.L.VT. 
(^nick liino, Tur., MALAY, 
(.sliikeil), Knpur mati, „ 
(Calx) Kapur, „ 

Nurch, PKna. 

Isw'cst, RUH. 

Cal, Sp. 

(’liunainl)u, Tam. 

Kirech, TUUK. 


LIME is a term applied alike to quick 
lime or freshly pri'pfired lime, to the same 
when it has been slsdted and when mixed 
with saiid in the fonn of mortar. Lime, in 
its pure form, is a greyisli-whitc, eavlhy- 
looking mass, inodernlely hard, brittle ; Sp., 
Gr. 2-8—3 03 ; having an acrid nlkalino taste ; 
corroding animal sub>iam*es. It is made by 
burning limestoiu's of various kirids also by 
burning shells. When frcsli bun, it, it absorbs 
I*o(b moisture and cm bonic acid from the air ; 
it will absfiact wnl(‘r from mostboilics, and is 
hence often employed as a drying substance. 
Fresh burnt ami slaked lime, ibougli easily 
jirociired, is seldom pure (‘iiongli for inedienl 
use. White Carrara marble, calcaroous 
spar, chalk, .slu’lls, notliilar limestone or 
kunluir, all yi(*ld good lime. The heat 
being sufficiently great, the carbonic acid 
is expelled, and about .>(> jicr cent of lime 
lelt in n caustic stale, mid tolerably pure : 
but, if shells have been employed, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime and oxide 
of iron. Water being ad<l(‘d, lime cracks 
and falls to powder ; tlie re.st is an hydrate, 
of lime. — lioifh. 

LIME, Carbonate of 

Kwaiig-fcii, (Jmin. I Val.aiti chuna, JfiND. 

(‘taic, Fii. (;iiijjiu, „ 

(’ai boii.'itc ilo chaux, ,, Ciilcia ciirboaa.M, Lat. 
KoblciiBauicH kalk, Gkh. | 

Carbonate of lime nssnme.s, in nature, 
s(‘veral forms ; chalk, marble, limestone, oalc- 
spnr, kunkur ami in most of its varieties is 
usetul in the arts, 

LIME, Fruit. 

Citrua bergaroj.!, Kma. 

C. limetta, far., DC, 

Korna nebu, Beno. 

Nebu, , ,1 

Tan-pu-lo, Chin. 

Chanpo'lo, „ 

Cay tanh*yen,CocH-CHiN. 
fieigamotte lime, £nq. 
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C. acida, i2ox6. 

Acid „ Eva. 

Citroiiier, Fit. 

Citroao, GSB. 

Linibu,Niinbu,G9Z>,irnn). 
Jaruk'kapae, Malat. 

» tipi*, „ 



LIMES. 


LIMESTONE. 


Jaruk tipis, Matat. Erumitchi-narraoum, 

„ nipis, „ Malbai^. 

Liman-kapas, ,, Jambira, Sanh 

„ tipis ,, Dahi, Sjnmh' 

,, liipis, „ Eliinitcham pallum, Tam* 

NcTiima pandu, Tei.* 

This fruit grows on a shrub or small tree.* 
The rind of the fruit is of a pale yellow 
colour ; the pulp within is very acid hi India, 
is largely used in cookery, and the expressed 
juice to make lemonade. 

LIME JUICE. 

Ninif mung-chih, | Niinbu ka ras, Hind. 


of the Pegu province ; it i$ probable that 
oranges might be cultivated with success 
about Prome and from thence to Meeaday. 
The same observation applies to the gmpe, of 
which several sorts of wild vine are found in 
tlie upper part of the province, so as to render 
the trial of grape vine very desirable.— 
Riddell ; McClelland, 

LIMh^STONE occurs abundantly in many 
parts of the E. Indies, in the form of nodular 
masses, also though rarely as chalk, and as a 
compact limestone and granular as marble. 


y.u... , ..uuuuKaui«, compact limestone and granular as marble. 

Iho juice of. Citrus acida. In the Royal | There is much granular marble in theTinne- 
Navy, the men are (;allnd up at noon daily | vclly district in the south of the Peninsula of 
and made to^ drink the lime juice in the; India, both pure white and veined. The mar- 
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presence of nii oificer. It is mixed with 
rum. In the nierchunt service the caplain 
is only bound to serve it out, not to see it 
swallowed. 

LIME, Quick. 

Aliak, Auvb. 

Jl’tiWl pllhl, lillllM, 

Quick liiuc, Knc. 

Oxi<lo of Calcium, 

Chaux, Kit. 

LIME, Slaked. 

Hydrate of Lime, 

Calci/i hydriiK, Lat. 

The slaked linu? i? 
water over quick lime 
mortar, by mixing it 


Kalk, 

Chuna, 

rur, 

Nil roll, 
Chuiiambu, 


Kapur mnti, 


hie rocks of the Nerbudila river, bdow J ubliul- 
poro are also famed, and marble is found and 
largely worked in Hurmah : chalk is rare in 
India, hut a nodular limestone called kunkur 
1 occurs in the black soil throughout Britisli 
j India. Compact limestone occupies groat dis- 
H uT\* ’ valleys of tlic Godavery, 

VvmI] ! Kif^tna, Tiimbudra, Gutpurbn, Malpurba 


Tam. 
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and Hhima rivers. A limestone, to wliich 
: the term mountain limestone has been applied, 
underlies the whole of the Eymore Vange in 
I Il.ahabad, and it also sliows itself Yiloug the 
valley of tlie Soane as iar at least as Muiigey- 
I sur peak in Mirzaporc. In some parts, as in 
I Uolitas, it crops up boldly to 200 or 300 feet 
I forming a sloping base to the precipitous sand- 
. stone rock. In thi'sc places tlicre appear to bo 
three well delined strata, viz., an upper oneofa 


obtained by pouring 
it is used for making 
with sand, also after 
gelar dilution us a white wash ; in this form it 
is deemed to posse.ss great purificatory power ; 
and in Hrilish India, it is applied annually , 
to buildings, but ofteiicr wlien necessary. ! yellowish blue mixed with disintegrated sand- 
LIMES. ’ " 

Korna neboo, IIknc. 

Cay -'ran h ■ y o ii , Co( n .C 1 1 1 N. 

Citronior, Fa. 

(’itrono Oku 

LimlH), Nimbu, Gru. 


.lorook, Hind. M vl. 
.lamhiia, Sans. 

l>‘‘bi, SiN<}. 

Kliinifccbam palbim, Tkm. 
Nciiuua paiubu), Tici.. 

In the E. Indies, the lime is the fruit of 
the Citrus ncidn ; Ihey arc used iu cook(*ry, 
for making lemonade, and the expressed 
juice known as lime-juice is preserved and 
used on board-ship us an antiscorbutic. 
Dried limes are used by dyers in some parts 
of India, to fa.sfen and improve colours. — 
McCttUoeh ; Faulkner. 

LIMES, Fr. Files. 

LIMES, Sweet, Sweet limes, 

'Shouk-cbo, UcuM. | Mecta Noemboo, Hind. 

The sweet variety of the citrus grows to 
tlie size of a largo orange. The juice of the 
fruit is very grateful to persons with fever, 
although rather tasteless. It is easily propa- 
gated by seed. It will grow also from cut- 
tings. The young shoots make a very good 
stock for orange grafts. Citrus plants ore 
grown in some parts of Pegu to a very small 
extent, oud tliree kinds of wild lime are 
indigenous to tlie forests in the northern parts 
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stone, iron pyrite.s, and chalk, all ui thin 
I plates. Below thal, a more blui.sh grey lime- 
i Slone with occasional calc.spar crystals, again, 
i is found, but generally of the same nature as 
I the German lithographic stone. Under tlie 
aforesaid .strata lies a very dcn.se blui.sh-grcy 
limestone mixed with veins of calcspar. It is 
not used by native lime burners, as being 
intractable. This is the lowest stratum, and 
would bo an almost indestructible building or 
flooiing stone from its great hardness. Much 
harder than granite and approaching to por- 
phyry, it may be had in large blocks, and 
if sawn into slabs, would be a very hand- 
some building stone, bluish-grey with white 
streaks, and moreover it would probably 
make a superior kind of lime. Immense 
quantities of lime are made from the quaiTies 
of the western bank of the Soane, and ex- 
ported down the Soane and the Ganges as far 
as Monghyr. Perhaps 300,000 to 400,000 
tons arc made annually, and the material ia 
inexhaustible. The same limestone rock 
crops out on the northern face of the range 
with intervals between the Soane river and 
Mirzapore, and again, especially iu the singu- 
lar and interesting limestone caverns of 
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Goopteswar in the valley of the Doorptowiee 
river, at BeotreeBand, in Kbawah Koh at 
Muasaye, on the Sooreh river arid near Mir- 
zapore* With canals and ti'amways the^ 
quarries could supply all Northonj India 
with the finest lime in the world. The cost 
of the lime at these quarries varies from 
6 to 16 rupees per 100 mnuiids, or say 
5 to 14 shillings per ton. The present 
system of lime-burning is a very imperfect 
one, and indeed only suited to native wants, 
but with European supervision, although the 
material could not perhaps be produced 
cheaper, it could be produced with much | 
more, certainty and evenness in quality. 
Close to Jubbulpore is a range of low 
hills within a circumference of about ten 
miles, interspersed with musses of limesfono 
both above and below the surface. The fuel 
generally used and most available for burn- 
ing, is brushwood. It is cut and brought 
from a distance of 7 or miles. The rfone 
is broken into fragments of 6 to 12 inches 
in size, then piled like a dome over a hole of 
about 9 feet dianicbT dug iji tlu* ground, 
and a passage left for introducing (he fuel. 
Tills kiln is kept burning conlinnally for the 
wliole of llic day, and (lie lime removed on 
tlic following morning. The fuel is used in 
(lie pro))ortion of 40 mniimls to (‘very 7o 
maunds of limestone. Seventy-live maunds 
of the stone yi<‘l(l about .j() maunds of well- 
Inirnt lime. The stone is simply eolleeted 
and broken up by manual labour, and the eost 
of eolleeling and putting it in tbo kiln, 
amounts to 3 rupees for every 100 maunds . 
of lime. The fuel costs Irom .5 to 8 rupees j 
for every KX) maunds of lime. The entire | 
eost of preparing tb(> lime varies from H to j 
10 rupees per 100 maunds. In a. i>, 1801, 
(lie lime was only use<l in (be city and station I 
of Jul>buli)ore, and tbo locality wn*^ leased by j 
government to a farmer from year to year i 
for a trifling sum. The hills arc eoiiveniently 
situated both as regards the liiuiof lailway to | 
Hombny ns w(‘ll as to Mir/apore. AV bite sac - 1 
charine marble occurs on the. banks of Ner- 1 
l)ud<ltt, at Jiliera (Oiat near Jubbulpore | 
on the line of the railway to Hombny. The | 
marble is plentiful uiul ea^'ily aeccs.sil>le. It: 
lias been used in a limited degree at Jub- 
bulpore, feornetirnes to make lime, and other j 
times for metalling roads. It is made np 
into images by natives, but does not take :i 
good polish. A block was sent to the Paris 
exhibition, of 1855, and pronounced to bo 
eijual to Italian marble for .statuary purposes, 
(Iranular limestone, is the marble of which the 
images of Gaudama are formed, which arc 
usually called alabaster images. It is a pri- 
mitive limestone abundant near Ava, All 
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the limestone of the Teofts^rim provinces 
belong to the older secondaiy formation, which 
produces what is usually denominated com- 
mon limestone. The limestone of Tavoy 
has a speeilie gravity of 2*7, and is a perfectly 
pure, semi-crystaliue carbonate of lime, akin 
to statuary imiible. It is well adapted to 
act as a flux in iho melting of iron. The 
lime.‘*toue of Mergui has a spocific gravity of 
2‘7 : it is a pure calcareous carbonate. Cat, 
Cat. Ex, 1862 ; Mason's Tenasserim, 

LIME TREE, the Tilea europea, also 
known a.s the Linden tree, a plant of north 
Europe, from which much of the bast employed 
iu mat making is obtained. 

LIMI a river thatdiains the western slope 
of tlio Aravalli hills, and after a course of 
I 320 miles paj«ses into the Ruiin of Cutch. 
i LIMNA Dl A, a genus of crustuccana whose 

' relations may be thus shown : 

. UiiDKit PnYi.Loi’in)i,s. 

ftuii. Apus^irns. 

Liiniiiidu in.uiritiana, AV/jr. Mauritius. 

„ tt'tracera, Julm. t'liai’kow. 

LIMN. 10 A, a gtMius (»f molliieca. 
LIMNANTlIA(.'E^K,S(rLin)iiafhcs,/:iW/. 
LI M N A NTI I EM ll M WW, IITI AN UM, 

one of the (k)l<‘optcru of Hong Kong. 

LIMNANTHES, oiu'of t.bc LimiimUlmceO), 
from California, are flowers of yellow colour,* 
with a bonier of while and a slight frn- 
1 graiiee, (hey are readily grown from seed us 
others annuals. — 

LlMNOPlIAti JO, group of flsiics, of the 
family Cyprodonthhe, as und(‘r : 

CypriiiiKluutidii'. 

ViRST tJuooj*,— (k Carnivorio, 

11 (’yprlnwlon, l 1/Uwiiii8, 1 1 J(‘iiyiii*in, 

I Kilzroyea, IH FJapli)cliilu(«, 2 PKfiKln.xIpIiorus. 

I eliiiiacodon, 17 PinuliiluH, |i 

I IVIliu, :» KivuliiH, jn (imtiltUMiji, 

1 LimniiruUH, ’ 6 OrcHlIitu, ;yAiJublep. 

8i.eo.Ni) (JIhoi iv~ (!. biumoiihagui. 

16 Pocnlin, I I riHtypci)iif<, 1 10 (jiruntiiiufl. 

3 Mullii'ncBin, I | 

LIMODOUUM VIRIONS, /)W5., syn. of 
Eulopliia vinuis., /{. fir., IP. Ic. 

LIMOENKN, Hut. Citrus limonura, 
Lemon. Hisso. 

■ JJMOIOS, Pout. Lemon. Citrus limouum, 
Risso. 

JJMOMI, It. Lemon. Citrus limonum, 
Hisso. 

LIMON, Ar, Citrus rnediea, Roxh., Linn,^ 
fv. .yA, 

LlMONELLUSMAl)CUENSIS,i?fiw/?A., 

syii, of Citrus mndurciisis, Lour, 

LIMONION, Gf.r. Citrus limouum, Risso, 
Lemon. 

I LI MONKS, Sr. Lemon. Citrus limonum, 
Risso, 

I LIMONIA, a genus of plants of tho Order 
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LIMONIA MONOPHYLLA. 


' Citracoae, of which, iii the East Indies, the 
following species are known : 
acidinsiiiia, all the £-. Indies, 
alata, Hb. Madr,^ Wight, JIL, Ceylon, Neilgherrics. 
alteruans, WalLj Pegu, 
angiilata, W. <L' A., Moluccas, 
caudiita, WaH.^ Khussya Hills, 
grata, Wall., ? 

laureola, DC., WalL, Nepal, 
mi.'isionis, Wall., W. Ic., Taujore. 

The leavc.s of some of- the Limonia are 
fragrant, the small fruits of L. acidissima 
and L. crenulata are very acid. L. laureola, 
is the only plant of this family found 
on the tops of cold mountains. The peoph; 
of the Himalaya, reninrkiiig its highly 
fragrant leaves, fancy that it is hy feeding 
on them that the musk-dt'cr aciiuire.s its strong 
and peculiar flavour. On all the lands near 
tlie mouths of the Tenusserim livei s that are 
occasionally overtlowed hy the wat(*r.s is a very 
handsome sliruh of the orange family, with 
a fragrant white flowi-r, and a small fruit 
like a lemon in minialnre, is (piite common ; 
and ought to have a place in Indian garden 
plots.— JVallichf Planfic Asiaf, Rar., t, 24.5 ; 
liodch. ; Voigt, ; Eng, Cgc, ; J^lason, 

LIMONIA ACIDISSIMA, DC,, IV, 
and //, 

Limauia crcimliita, Jlaxb , Cin\ PI. Uhccdc. 

Jeru kat narig.uti, Mai.k.vl | Torclaga, Tel. 

Grows at the falls of Gokak, common on 
sandstone, hills at Pad>haporc, in the forests 
of the Godnvery, at llurdvvar, Moiij^hir and 
Assam. Wood very hard, and worthy of 
attention. It is a shrul» wirh pinnate lenvc.s, 
and winged petioles ; its flowers are small 
white and fragrant ; ils fruit .small, size of 
a pea, is an article of commerce with the 
Arabs, used us a tonic.— 12 h/c/c// ; Graham ; 
Voigt. 

LIMONIA ALATA, Wight, 111. 

Kat yellu initcha, Tam. | Adivi uiiinua, Tei« 
Tree small, hut ils wood is remarkably 
close-grained, hard and heavy. It is pale 
yellow or straw <!oIored, iind if procurable of 
atle<piate size w'onld he very valuable. Is 
found in the southern ghat forests of tlic 
Bombay presidency, above and below, but it 
is not a common tree.— i)r.v. Wight and 
GibsQH, 

LIMONIA CARNOSA, McClelland. 
Tau-shouk, Kuum. i Taw-sbouk, I>urm’ 

The small fruit of this tree, not larger than a 
nut, is a favorite spice, known in the bazars of 
Bengal under thd uamo of Kekhmi. It is 
only found in the Pegu district.— ifcC7c/- 
land. 

LIMONIA MONOPIIYLLA, Linn, Syn. 
of Atalttutia monophylla, DC. 
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LIMONIA PENTAGYNA, Roxb. 

Chitri'kaia, Tel. 

A large tlml)er tree, a native of the Circars 
of Bengal, liohde, M^S. * 

LIMONIA PENTAPHYLLA, Linn. 

Ganji-phall, Huk. I Conchie pallam, Tam. 

Agh-shora? HlKi)?| 

The tive-leaved Limonia bears a smooth 
roundi.sh red fruit, about the size of a marble, 
edible, hut not held in any estimation ; easily 
propagated hy seed.— « . 220 . 

LIMONIA PUMILA, Buum. Syn. of 
Ataluntia monophylla, DC. 

LIMONII, Rus. Citrus liuionum, i2iA*5o. 
LLMONITE. 

Wu-ineng-i, Chin. 

This substance was formerly used medijuii- 
ally by the Chinese ; it is a pcr-hydioiis oxide 
of iron. 

LIMON.S, Fr. Lemon. 

LIMOO, Bkng. Citron, Citrus niedica. 
LIM08A, a genus of birds known as Goil- 
wit.s, of the or<ler ol Grallatores or Wadeiv, 
family Scolopacidic, the position of which us 
placed hy naturalists may be thus shown. 
Grallatores or Waders. 

a. Tribe Pressirostre.s. 

Fata. Gticlif, Uti.s and .‘t sub-gi'ii., 4 sp., vk, I 
Ihaibar.i ; 1 Kupodotis ; 2 Sypheutides. 

b. lucurtiu Sedus. 

Fnm. (Uaro.)Jid;u, 1 g(‘n.,2 .‘.p., viz., 2 Glarouli 
orientaliH, laetea. • 

Faui. Charadriailfo. 

^ Siih’fcm. Cursoriinie. 2 gen., 2 t^p., viz., 2 Cur^^u- 
riiw CoroinandeliiMiM ; 1 Maerotiar.'^ins bit()r(juaiu.s. 

Svlhfam. Esaciiue, 2 gen., 2 ^p , vi/., 1 Mhaeii.^ ; 1 
(Edicneuiu.s. 

Hidhftm. Vanolliiuo, i gen., G sp., viz., 1 lloplop 
toru.-j; 1 ,Sareiophr)rus ; o Lobi-vanelln.s. 

Suh-fam. Charadrinuj, 2 g^‘U., 2 ssnli g.-n., 10 up., 

1 Sipiatorola ; 2 CharadriuH ; 1 Kiulnmiuh, 0 Ili.iti- 
cilia, 

Puin. Chii»nidto, 1 gen., 1 sp,, "1 IhernatopiiH : Os- 
tralcgiLs. 

Fnm. liecurviiustrida}, 2 gen., 3 sp., 2 Ilimanto 
pu.s ; 1 itocm viro.itra avoeetla. 

Fam. Scolopacidie, 10 gen., 32 Hp., viz., ibidorhyii- 
chiw ; 4 Totamis ; 3 Aetitig ; 0 Tringa ; 1 Terekia ; 3 
Liniosa; 2 Numenius ; 1 Eiirinurliyiichu.s ; 1 Calidris ; 

1 rbiluuiacliu,s ; 1 Strep^ibw ; 1 l»h.ilar(.puH; 1 Scolo- 
pax ; 1 Maerorliaiuphua ; 0 (lalliuago ; 1 Uliyucluva. 
Fam. Palaiaodeidic. 

S„h-fam Parainio, 2 gen., 2 sp., viz., 1 Metopi* 
iliUH ; 1 Ilydropliasianus. 

Fim. aniidie, 1 goii., 1 sub-gen,, 3 sp., viz., 2 
(h-ns ; I .\nthropoido.s. 

Cultirostrcs. 

Fam. Ardead;e. 

Sah fain. Tantalium 6 gen., 7 sp., viz., 1 Falcinel- 
lus ; 1 Gcronticutt ; 1 Threskiofnis ; 2 Tantalus j 1 
Platalea ; 1 AniAstomus. 

d. lucertic Sedea. 

1 Qen. Dromas ardcola. 
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Sulhfam. Oioouioft 3 gon., 6 »p., vi*., Myoteria ; 
Cicouia ; 2 Leptoptitos. 

SiUh/awL Ardeime, I gen., 7 sub-gen., 19 sp^, 4 
Ardea; 6 Herodia; 1 Buiorides ; 1 Ardcola; I Nyc- 
ticurax ; 1 Tigriaoina; 1 Botaurus ; 4 Ardetta. 

€. Tribe Macrodactylw, - 
fam. llallida}, 7 gen.; 15 »p., viz , 1 Porphyrio ; 1, 
GalHcrex ; 3 Porzana ; 1 Ortygometra ; 2 Kail us ; 1 
Galliiiula ; 1 Fulioa* 

LIMOSA 7KGOCEPALA, Syn. L. me- 
Innura ; the * black-tailed Godwit’ of Europe, 
Asia, N. Africa, Australia : very comrcou iu 
ludia. 

LIMOSA RUFA, ‘ B.ir-tailod Godwit, » 
of Europe, N. Africa, W. Asia : Nepal (//o</^. 
soiif Java and Timor {Temmiiivk.) 

LIMU, IIiNi) , Tkiw. Citrus mcdica, Linn.y 
also Citrus bergamia. — Ris:iO and Poit, 
Roxh.f W. and A. 

LIMULTJS, a genus of Crustneenns, be- 1 
longing to the family Xypliosniw. The 
species are found in all the seas of Southern 
Asia, and the Eustern Archipelago, as also 
in the Atlantic and near the coast of North 
America . — Milne Edwards. 

LIMIJLIJS DENTATA, L. polyplicma, 
L. longispiua, L moliiceanns, known as the 
iMolncca cruh, type of the Xyphosuraj or ; 
bworil tails, so called from the tail whi«*h nil 
have. Two species arc common at the mouth ; 
of the river Ganges ; one is di-itingnislicil i 
(among other characters) by having a eyiin- j 
drical tail. j 

LIMUI.US LONCilSPINA, MUm F.,1ws. ' 

K:il)uto-g!iui or Ilflmpt I Pn-kiio, (’JIIN. J 

crab, Jain j Unn <l<) gHnif*, „ 

Found on the co.asla of Japan and diina. 
LIMULUS MOLIJCCANUS, Latreille. 

\j, polyphemuH, Fiilr. Cancer inoluccanns, CYm». 

L. giga«, ////«•. „ porversus, . 

L. tiidentatus, Leach. 

>tolucca crab, Ksn. | King crab, Eng. 

Fcmnd ill the Moluccas seas. 

IJMULUS KOTUNDICAUDATA, Milne 
Edwards. 

Cancer marinus perverauH, Scha. 

A native of the Moluccas .seas. 

LIMU LUS VI UESCENS, Milne Edwards. 

Polyphemus heterodactyl uh, Lam. 

A native of the Moluccas >eas. 

LIN, Anglo-Saxon, Fk. Flax, Flax- 
seed, Liu.seed. 

LINACEJE, Lindl. The flax tribe, of one 
genus, Liiuim, with 9 species. See Linmn. 

LINAUIA, the toad-flax, a genus of un- 
important plants of the natural Order Scrophii- 
lariacc» section Antirrhinere, of which the 
following species occur iu the East Indies : 

bipartita, Willde.t N. Africa, cultivated in India, 
incana, Wall., Nepal, 
juncea, Ail., Europe, cultivated in India, 
purpurea, Mill. „ „ 


ramosinima, Wall, Bengal,' Hindusiah, Burmah. 
at^rtea, Europe, cultivated in India, 
iriphylia, Mill. „ „ 

vulgaris. Mill. „ . , 

Ooinmon plants, and may be easily raised 
from seed ; imlours, mostly, purple-blue and 
yellow.— JSit/f/e?//. 

LINAUIA CYMRALARIA. 

Ivy-loavod snap-dragon. | Karamba, SaKS* 

Given iu India with sugar for the cure of 
dinbetes. Lindley observes that Hamilton’s 
remarks to this clfect are probably applicable 
to the L. rmnosissima, IVallich, a nearly allied 
species. — O' Shniighnessy, p. 477. 

L1N.\RIA iUMOSSISSIMA. This 
little yellow-fluwcrcd plant may be seen in the 
Sikhiui valleys, crawling over every ruined 
wall, as the walls of old ICnglish castles are 
clothed with its congener, L. Cymbaluria.'— 
Hanker, Him. Jour., Vol. 1, », 42, 
JJNAZA, Sp. Linseed. 

LIN DION TIvEE,Tilenouropea. Lime tree. 
LINDEN TRIBE, of phmts, the TU 
liacem of J ussieu ami Lindley, comprise shrubs 
and trees, of which 82 species occur in the 
East Judies, viz. : 

53 (Ircwin, 1 1 I)i|dophr<actuti),|l Eapera, 
l*i TriumlVt ta, jl N(?ei>ia, 1 Korrya, 

8 (V.iriionis, jl Porpa, |l Browidowia. 

3 Coluiiiliia, j 

Curcliurus ucutingiilus, all British India, Ma* 
la> ;iiia. 

faHiMcuIarin, l.am., all Ihitisli India. ' 

olitorins, /.//<«., all Eritiah India, Egypt, Ma- 
l.iy.'ina. 

capsuJ.iris, all Ihitish India, China, 

tiiloculuris, hiiui., ail Jhitiith India, Burmah. * 
Triunifftta angulata, hm., all British India, 
annua, I.inu., Bengal, 
rotundifolia, iMm , Bengal, Clrcars. 
trilocu laris, Hoxh.t B^nigal, Senegambia. 

Qrewia abntilifoli.i, Jim., Peninsula of India. 
aKiaiica, Linn., Bengal, Peninsula uf India, 
culnninaris, Sm., Peiiin. uf India, Khussya. 
denticuluta, Wall., Ne[)Hl. 
elastica, Ri>nlr, llinialaya. 
thu'ibuiida, MW/,., Bnrinali. 
hiimilis, Wall, Banks uf Irawadi. 

Id-vigata, Vahl., all Bn’tish India, Malayana. 
inicrocus, Wiylit, Peninsula uf Indio, 
luicrust'umna, Wall., Banks of Irawadi. 
(iceideiitiilis, Linn., Introduced, 
oppositifolia, Bach., ilehru, Kheree Pass, 
orieiiialis, Linn., Peninsula of India, Bengal, 
paiiioulata, Ifuxb., Penang, Malacca, 
pilura, Lam., both Peninsula of Jijrlia. 
pulygania, Jlitxh., Bengal, 
pupil lifulia, VahL, Peninsula of India, 

Mpida, liojch., Bengal, 
hcleioiiliylla, Roxh., Debra, Kheree Pass. 
NCpiaria, Raxb., Buiigal. 
tilimfolia, Vahl. Ncilghorriea. 

trochodcs, / Bengal. 

uiuiifdlia, Roxh., Ass.am, China, 
urnbellato, Ruxb., IVnaiig, Sumatra, 
villosa, Mb- Missionis, Trichinopoly. 
viiuiuoa, Wall, Promo. 

Bcrrya ammonilla, y?oa^,, Ceylon, Penin. of India, 
Brownlowia elata, Roxb., Chittagong. 
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The species of corchorus and triumfeita 
; furnish valuable fibres, the timber of Berrya 
18 the fumed Trinoomallee yrood, and the 
woodofBrownlowiaisalso valuable. — Eoxb * ; 
Boi/le ; Voiffi. 

LINDLEY, Dr., an eminent botanist of 
England, who rendered essential service to 
Indian botany by numerous descriptions and‘ 
figures of Indian plants that had appeared in 
various illustrated period i(5als. lie laboured 
indefatigably in the distribution of the great 
Wallichian herbarium, his elementary books 
on botany, and his great work, the ‘ Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom,* are indispensable both to bota- 
nical students and to proficients ; whilst, by 
the scientific direction ho gave to the 
study and practice of horticulture, as an 
author and as secretary to the Horticultural 
Society of London, he was the moans of ren- 
dering European botanists familiar with the 
plants of [ndia in a living state, to an extent 
that would have been thought visionary a few 
years before his tlmis. — IJ. et T. 

LINEAU LEAVED ASl'ARAGIJS, Eng. 
Asparagus adsceiidens, Eoxh* 

LINEAR RIKASURE ; in India, the unit 
is generally the distance from the elbow to 
the tip of the middle finger of a tall man. 
This length is known as the hat’h. Hind., or 
Moolum, Tau., Mora, Tel., anduviTagos IRjj 
inches. It is always translated cubit, though 
invariably exceeding the English cubit of 18 
inches by li or2 inches. In the soulhorn 
Carnatic, the adi, or length of a tall man’s 
foot, is in use, and averages lOf inches. 1 lie 
Gux of India, (translated yard), is partially 
in use nil over India, but varies in ditforent 
localities from 26 to 30 iueiics. In Bombay, 
it is 27 inches, and in the N, W, Provinces 
of India it has been defined by Government, 
for tho purposo of sui vey, at 33 inelies. 
The Engli^h yard and foot are, however, 
very extensively ad<»pted by native artizans ; 
and in all tho Puhlie, Works of India, which 
give employment to thousands of natives, tho 
English linear measure is invariably employ- 
ed. As this measure is so undefined, and 
fluctuating in practice, there can bo little 
doubt but that flio Euglish yard and fool 
should bo dctei iuincd on in any ii(;w metrical 
system. Sec IMeasiircs ; Weights. 

LINEN. 

Lyiiwftat, 

Toile, 
l.innoa, 

Lion wand, 

Loin, 

Linon, 

I'ola, 

Vanno lino, 

Most of the names for linen, in use in 
Europe, are derived from lin, the Saxon for 
fiax, the word flax being derived from the 
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Di;t. 

Linum, L\t. ' 

Fr. 

Ger. 

Vanuo <le linbo, r«)HT. ! 
Ijenu ; Polotno, Itrs. [ 

1 

liienza : Tela de lino, Sj*. 

(JUTHIC 

Ketcn-lM’iti, Tckk. 

Gic. I 

•Soifliuk-bcz, 

L’liu, Welsh. 

It. 


Greek word Pleko to weave. Linen ia a term 
applied to linen cloth, to body clothing and 
bed linen. — McCulloch* s Commercial Dic^ 

(iotwn/fp. 761 . 

LING A, Hind. Tho form under which the 
hiudoo deity Siva is principally worshipped. 
There are various kinds of Linga, to all of 
which worship is offered. See fiingam. 

LINGA-BALJA-VADU, Tkl. Members 
of tho Llugaet sect who follow the Lingaet 
religion, natives of Tiliugaua: they seem to bo 
identical with the Linga-bunjigya or Liuga- 
banjagn, or Liiiga-banijaga. 

LINGA-BANAtllGA, Ticl. A merchant 
or trader of the Lingaet sect. 

LINGADHARI, sectarian hindoos who 
wear the Linga. See Lingaet. 

LINGA DONDA, Tel. Bryonia laciniosa. 
L. — R., ili, 728. 

LINGAET. 

Banjigya, CAN. I Wani, Maiiu. 

Baiiijaga, ,, | Linga-balja-vadoo, Tel. 

Tho Lingaet, a sect of Iiiinluos in Southern 
India, who wear tho lingam in a silver or 
gold casket suspended from their necks, or 
on their arms. Their name is written also 
Lingait ; nearly all the Caiiaresc or Karna- 
tiea speaking peojilc belong to the seet, 
but even in Berar, where Mahratta is spoken, 
there are 22,1)11) lingaet. They are also 
called Lingadbara, or Linghawant, or Llnga*r 
mat and »Jungaina. Th(;y are Vira Saiva 
hindoos, whose solo object of worship is the 
lingam, a model of which they carry on tlieii’ 
arm.'^, or suspend from their necks in caskels 
of silver or gold, the workmanship of some of 
them, being of great beauty. They arc sce- 
tarian .saivavi, for their creed does not recog- 
nise caste.s nor acknowledge brahmins. Their 
customs and belief were doserihed about the 
year 1S33 by Mr. C. T. Brown, of the M.v 
dias Civil Service, in the jMadras Literary 
JouniMl, and he has, sin.*e, been writing on 
the .same sul)jeets. They are very numerous 
amongst the Canareso people from Bangalore, 
northwards to Puuderpoor on tho Kistnah 
and towards Kallianec fort, where tho seet 
was originateil in tho 12tli century by a brah- 
man named Basavn. Tlicy are largtdy en- 
gaged 'in agriculture, and as shopkeepers. 
They are rigid in external ceremonial, but 
they have loose iiloas in morals, probably 
resulting from what Wilson styles their belief 
in the equality of women. The sect are some- 
times styled Jaugam, from jaiigam the title 
of their priesthood. They do not reverence 
brahmins nor acknowledge the Vedas, their 
principles do not recognise caste (though they 
have established one of avocatioi^) and they 
deny polytheism and the inferiority of women. 
Besides the trade divisions there arc race, 
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soctamn, or social diTisions amon^t them* 
Hie Aradhya, for instance, are tho lingaet of 
braiichan birth, and thongh some Aradhya are 
well versed in Sanscrit, they are not held in 
esteem by the other liuijaGt who are worthy 
of Sudm birth. The Samanya or ordinary, 
the Viscsba or extraordinary, tho Samanya 
Bhaktn and Visesha Bhakta, are other sects. 
The Samanya Bhakta differ from tho ordinary 
Samanya Lingaet only in retaining casto dis- 
tinctions --tho Viseslm Bhaktn, are puritans, 
havo no casto distinctions and are bound by a 
vow to honour their Guru. Their religious 
hook is the Basava Purana, written in tho 
Cunarose tongue, in which Inngnogo, as also in 
the Telugu, they havo other writings. Liii- 
gact women, in widowhood, ro-marry l)y infe- 
rior ceremonies, called tho Nickah. In such 
case the widow returns to lier parents homo 
and is there ro-inarried. Tlie ceremonies are 
few and the bridegroom gives small sums of 
Bs. 5 or Rs. 10 with two cloths. A village 
head, who will expend about Rs. 200 for his 
spinster marriage, will expend about Rs. 6 
to Rs. 100 for his marriagt? with a widow. 
The lingain casket of tho Lingaet is called 
Ayigalu. Although thus, by their priiieiples 
without castes, they aro undoubtedly (he most 
liigotled of all tho hindoo sects. They aro 
all engaged in civil avocations : perhaps in 
the Madras native aifiiy, 30,000 strong, there 
are not two huiidi'e<l soldiers of this sect. 
They aro vegetarians and will not .sell, and 
will not even buy or bring, a ereatnro that is 
to bo killed and used as food, 'riieir dislike to 
lu’ahinins takes many shapes — at a village near 
Knlladghi, three miles distant from tho Gat- 
parba river, they would not dig a well in their 
village, lest a brahmin should bo attracted to 
reside, and their wives had to bring all the 
drinking water from the river bed. — Profes- 
sor Wilson ; C. P, Ihoton in Madras Lit, 
tSoe. Journal, Sco Jangnm. 

LINGA CIIKTTU, Tel. Crozophora 
plicata, Juss.^ Eoxh. 

LINGAIT, a name of tlio Jungum 
hindoo sect, also called Linga-dhari. They 
aro vira-saiva hiudoos, and wear the lingum, 
the phallus or prinpus is a ea.sket puspeuded 
from the neck or fastened to tho arm. 
LINGAM, Hind. 

Phallos, Oil, ( Priapun, L.\T. 

As seen iu British India, the 1 ingam is a round 
conical stone rising perpendicularly from an 
oval shaped rim cut ou a stone ^platfonn. The 
1 ingam is the Priapus of the Romans, and tho 
Phallic emblem of the Greeks, and tho oval 
rim-like lines sculptured or drawn around it, 
is the yoni or bhaga, symbolical of the female 
form, as the liugam represents that of the 
male, bat there is not apparent to any eye 
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the faintest resemblance to the organs of 
which they aro deemed tho symbols or types. 
In British India for at least 1,500 years, 
the lingam has been regarded as the object 
under which Siva, one of the hindoo deities, is 
worshipped, iu this instance os a regenerator, 
whilst the yoni, or bhnga is regarded as em^ 
hlemntic of his sakti or consort Parvati. Per- 
forated roerks are considered ns emblems of 
tho yoni, through which pilgriintj and other 
persons pass for the purpose of being regene- 
rated and the nlmost faith is placed in tins 
sill-expelling transit. At tho present day, 
these two emblems represent the physiolo- 
gical form of worship followed by the great 
sfaiva.‘«ectorhiiidoo.«, and the woisliip of Siva, 
under the typo of the lingnm,i.s almost (ho only* 
form in whiidi that deity is now reverenced. 
About two-thirds of nil tho hindoo people, 
perhaps 100, 0()(),00() of souls, worship thcBO 
emhl,em idols. They arc con.spicuous every- 
where, in all parts of British India between 
the Ganges and tho Indus, and from tlio 
llimulaya to Ceylon : throughout the whole 
tract of (ho Ganges, as far ns Bcunres, in 
Bengal, the temples are commonly erected iu 
u range of six, eight or twelve, on each side 
of a ghat, lending to tho river. At ICalim, is 
a circular grouj) of one hnmlrcil and eight 
temples creeled by a raja of Burd wan, Kach 
of tho temples in Bengal consists of a single 
chamber, of a scpinro form, surmounted by u 
pyramidal centre. Tho area of each is very 
small, tho linga of black or white marble, oc- 
cupies the centre — the offerings nro presented 
at the threshhold. This worsiiip is unattend- 
ed by any indecent or indeliento ceremonies, 
and it would require a very unusual imagina- 
tion, to trace any resemblance in its symbols 
to the objects they arc supposed to represent. 
There is an absence of all iinlcceiicy from 
public worships and religious estnhlishinentsin 
the (langetic provinces. Tho Vedas do not 
seem to inculcate this form of worship, their 
ritual was chiefly, if not wholly, addressed to 
the elements and particularly to fire, and tlio 
lingam is undoubtedly one of the most ancient 
idol objects of homage adopted in India, 
subsequently to the ritual of the Vedas. Tho 
worship of the linga is tlie main purport of 
(ho Skuiida Siva, Bramadandn, and Linga 
Puranns. The idol destroyed in a. ii. 415 
by Muhmiid of Gliizni, w(ir nothing more 
than a Linga. It was a block of stone of four 
or five cubits long and of proportionate thick- 
UCS.S. Tho original in ten I ion in the worship 
of this object seems to have been forgotten. 
That the present block lingam is typical 
of reproductive energy, seems wholly a 
notion of later times. It is possibly but tbo 
brahtniuicul efifort to teach the fetichist, wbtn 
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mrshipping n common bln(;k »fono, to think | Iswara or Iswara, the Apis of the Egyptian 
of the inviHible ruler of the nnivme. Osiris, and throughout all British India a 

however, is mere conjecture and many simitar I sculptured stone bull, called Naudi« theA’ahnu 
notions have been written: Sir John Lubbock ! or conveyance of Siva, is seated with its 
says.tho worship of personified principles, such ! face looking towards the lingam. Accord* 
as Fear, Love, Hope, &c., could not have l3eeii ing to Colonel Tod, the lingam is identical 
treated apart from tliat of the ))huliu6 or lin- witli the Arabic idol, Lat, or Alhat. The wor- 
gam with which it was so intimately asso- ship reached France, doubtless with the 
ciated in Greece, India, Mexico, and else- Homans, and the figure of the lingam is still 
where ;and which, though at first modest and to he seen on the lintel which surrounds the 
pure, as all religions arc in their origin, led Circus at N ism es, as well as on the front of 
to such abominable practices, that it is one of | some of their ancient churches, particularly on 
the most painful chapters in hum^in Instory. ! that of the cathedral of Toulouse, and on 
Captain Burton believes the hindoos to have ! some cliuiches at Bourdcaux. Plutarch says 
been the first who symbolised, by an equi- j that the Egyptian god Osiris was found every- 
latoral triangle their peculiar cult, the yoni- i where with the priapus exposedi Ptah-Sokari 
lingam : in their temple architecture, itbivnine i is also so represented, and images of that kind 
either a conoid or a perfect pyramid. Egypt ‘ arc called Ptah-Sokari Osiri. There can he 
denoted it by the obelisk, peculiar to tliat conn- 1 no doubt but that the god Baal, whose votaries 
try;nudthe form appeaiTd in the dithu’cnt parts the Hebrews frequently became, is identicnl 
of the world: — thus, in England, it was a mere i with the lingam and the god styled Chiuu 
upright stone, and in Ireland a round tower. , in Amos v, is Siva, whose name the races 
D*Hancnvville has successfully traced the wor- <lwelling in Hindustan and along the valley 
ship itself, in its ditferent modifications, to all ' of the 'Indus pronounce Seo, Seb, Siviii and 
people :the symbol would therefore be found Chivin. Yet there is nothing to fix the date 
everywhere. The old Aval) minaret is a plain at which the worship of vSiva was hroughfTto 
conoid or polygonal tower, without balcony, India, nor by whom Iwonght; the wars between 
or stages, widely difi'erent from the Tllrki^h, the huddhists ami tho linga worshippers of 
modern Egyptian, and Hejuzi combinations ' tho l)<‘klian form(*d a series of important 
of cylinder and prism, happily compunMl by «‘vcnts in hindu history, hut these extended 
a French Traveller to “ nno cimndellc eoitfec ; up to tho 1 lib century of the Christian era. 
d’nu oteiguoir.” And finally the ancient 1 The worship of Vishnu seems to have 
minaret, made solid as all ( Jot hie architec- j come from Tarlary, and that of Siva about 
ture is. Sonnerat says the lingam may he l the beginning of tho Christian era, from the 
looked upon as tho phallus or tho figure ' ha»iu of tho lower Indus throuy:h Hajputanah, 
representing tho virile member of Atys, tho ‘ and to have displaced the nature worslnp of 
well-beloved of CyV)elo, and the Bacclius tlie Vedas ; Arrian, who resided in the second 
which ^ they worshipped at 11 ieropolis. ■ century at Barugazn (Baroach), describes u 
The Egyptians, Greeks, and Homans, lind ' rarthian sovereignty us extending from tho 
temples dedicated to priapus, under the ; Indus to tho Nerhndda, with their capital 
sumo form as that of the lingam. The of Minagara. Whetlier these, the Ahte- 
Isrnolitos worshipped tho sumo figure, and , lites of Cosmas, were tho Parthian dynasty 
erected statues to it. Tho holy s(*ripturcs j of .\rrian, or whether tho Parthians were 
inform us that Asa, son of Roboani, pre- ; supplanted by the Huns, we must rerniiiu 
vented his mother Maacha from sacrificing to ' in igaonmee, but to one or the otlter must 
priapus, whoso imago ho broke. 'fhe • lie attributed the sack of Balabhipoora. 
Jews caused themselves to ho initiated into . Tho legend of this event atfords scope for 
tlte mysteries of Bclphegor, a divinity like ! speculation, both as regards the conquerors 
tho lingam, whom tho Moahites and ) and the conquered, and gives at least a colour 
Madianitos worshipped on Mount Phegor ; and of truth to the reputed Persian ancestry of the 
which worship, in nil appearance, they receiv- , lana of Mewar. 'llio solar orb, aud its type, fire, 
cd from tI»o Egyptians. When “ Judali ditl , were tho chief objects of adoration of Silla- 
evil ill the sight of tho Lord, and built them dityu of Balabhipoora. Whether to these 
high places, and images, aud groves, on every was added that of the lingam, the symbol of 
high hill and under every tree," the object i Bulnath (the sun), the primary object of wor- 
was Bal, and the pillar, the lingam, was his > ship with his de.scondants, may be doubted, 
symbol. It was on his altar they hurnod It was certainly confined to these, and the 
incousc, and ** sacrificed unto tho calf on the ; adoration of * strange gods’ by the Soorya- 
fifteenth day of tho mouth,” tho sacred I vausi Gehlot is comparatively of modern 
monthly period, the amnvas of the hindoos. | invention. There was a fountain (Soorya- 
rhe Calf of Israel seems the bull Nandi of Bid I coonda) ‘sacred to the sun* at Balal^ipoora» 
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from which arose) at the. sumi^nons of Silla- as may be seen in the caves of Ellora ; and of 
ilitya (according to the legend) the seven- common occurrence in otlierdUtrictS) and the 
headed hoi'se Septaswa) which draws the car shrine of Ekiinga or tlie one Lingam is sitnat- 
of Soorya, to bear him to battle. With such ed in a defile about six miles uorth of Oodfpoor. 
an auxiliary no foe could prevail; but a The hills towering around it on all sides are of 
wicked minister revealed to the enemy the the primitive formation, and their scarped 
secret of annulling this aid) by polluting the summits ate clustered with honeycombs, 
sacred fountain with blood. This accom- This ek-lingam or one phallus, is a single 
plished, in vain did the prince call on Septas- cyliiulriful or couiral stone ; hut there are 
wa to save him from the strange and barbar- others, termtMl, Selicslinga and Kot-iswarB) 
OU8 foe : the charm was broken, and with it with a (honsaiul or a million of phallic repre- 
sunk the dynasty of Balabhi. Who the ‘bar- sentatives, all minutely carved on the mono- 
bariau’ was that defiled with blood of kiiic lithic emblem, having then inncli reseinblanCo 
the fountain of the sun, whctlier Gete, Par- to the symbol of Ihicchiis, whose orgies both 
thian, or Ifun, we aro left to conjecture. The in Egypt and Greece, aie the counterpart of 
Persiun, though he venerated the bull, yet those of the hindoo llagh.es, so called from 
sacrificed him On the altar of Mitliras ; and heingclad in a tiger orlcofmiil’s hide, as Bac- 
though the ancient Gabr,or Guebr purifies with ohus hn<l that of the panther for his covering, 
the urine of the cow, he will not refuse to eat There is a very ancient temple to Kotiswara 
beef ; and the iniquity of Cambyses, who at the embouchure of the eastern arm of tJie 
thrust his lance into the flunk of the Egyptian Indus; and there are many to Seheslinga in 
Apis, is a proof that the bull was abstracted the poninsnla of Sanrasbtra. At the ancient 
by no object of worship. IIow these strange Dholpur, now called Bnrolli, the shrine is 
tribes obtained a footing amongst the hindoo dedicated to Gnteswara Mahadeva, with a 
races is not known, hut so late as the twelfth lingam revolving in the yoni, the wonder of 
century we find the Gete, Hun, Catti, Ariaspa those wlio venture amongst its almost imper- 
and Dahae, definitively settled, and enumerat- vious and unfrequented woods to worship, 
ed amongst the Chateea rajcula. How much Very few persons of the saiva followers, of 
earlier tlie admission, no authority states ; but the south of rndiu, ever realize the lingam ami 
mention is made of several of them aiding in the the yoni as representations of the organs of 
defence of Cheetore, on the first appearance of ! the body, and when made to apprehend tho 
the mahomedans in the ninth century, D’Her- fact they feel overpowered with shame that 
helot, (vol.i, p. 1 79) calls them the llaiathelali they should be worshipping such symbols, 
or ludoscythas, and says that they were ap- The Bana-lingam or Ban-lingain, and tho 
parently from Tibet, betweeu India and | Chakram lingam are stones formed by attrition 
China. De Guignes (tome, i, p. 325) however in a river bed, into a lingam-like form : the Sali- 
snys : “cette conjecture no peut avoir lieu, Ics gram is a fossil shell, the interior parts of which 
Eutholites ii’ayant jamais deracure daus le ' resemble a lingam . The most frequent to be 
Tibet. A branch of the Ilun, however, did observed of tho hindoo idols is tlie lingam. 
most assuredly dwell in that quarter, though it The emblem of tho god Siva, who is usually 
cannot positively bo asserted that they were tho styled Maha-deo. Jt is almost invariahly of 
Abtelites. The Hya was a great branch of the stone, of some kind, and is imbedded in tho 
lunar race of Yayat, and appears curly to have yoni, and varies from a little projecting knob 
left India for the northern regions, and 1 to a considerable cylinder of two feet high and 
would afford a more plausible etymology forju foot in diameter. It is usual to describe 
the Ilaiathelah than the Te-le, who dwelt on j it as emblematic of destruction and resurroc- 
the waters (ab) of tho Oxus. This branch > tion. The figure inside the house is often of 
of the Ilun has also been termed Neph- | copper or silver. The Adn-sarpa or old serpent, 
thalite, and fancied one of the lost tribes of in the form of a single cobra, or five or nino 
Israel. Which race brought the lingam worship headed cobra, is often figured bending over tho 
isnotknown. At Ujei II it wa.s particularly cele- lingam, with the figure of a bull Nandi or 
brated about tho period of the mahoinedan in- Basava, the vnhan or Siva silling before it, 
vasioU) but probably long before aud one parti- It i.s usually of a dark coloured or black stone, 
cular linga, was named Viiida-swerna from erect, a mere round pillar, rounded off at the 
Vindu, drop ; Swerna, gold. At present, tho top. It occasionally rises direct from the 
lingam is sometimes three-faced or trbmurti, ground, but mostly from a stone platforai, 
mid tri-liugara is said to be the source of the fi’om out the yoni, carried around its base. At 
name Teliuga and Teli igana, the countiy ex- the time of the mahomedan invasion this form 
tending from north of Madras to Gaojam and of physiologic worship would seem to havd 
west to Bellary and Beder : the four-faced lin- been prominent in the districts which their 
gam is called the Cboumurti Mahadeva, such arms reached. The linga temple at Somuaih 
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in Guzernt was stormed by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, much wealth was obtained, and he 
carried the pjatcs of the temple to his own city, 
where they were put at his tomb, and remain- 
ed till, in 1842, the British Indian Army re- 
moved them. The temple of Mallikar juna, 
at Sri-sailum, in Bhima saiikari at Rajah- 
muudry, in Telingana, is also mentioned, as 
lire also, Muhakala and Amareswara at Oojein : 
Omkara on the Nerbudda, Vaidya-nath at 
Deogurh in Bengal, Visveswara at Benares, 
Tryambaka at the sources of the Godavory, 
Rameswara at Ramisseram, Kedaresa, on the 
Himalaya, and Gautamosa, the locality of 
which is not now known. At the present 
day, in the south of India, the principal Siva 
temples are at ('onjeveram, (Kunchi,) at Jam- 
bnk Kswar near 'frichinopoly, Trincornalcc 
(Tirnnaraalle), Callestry (Kaluliistri), and at 
Chadambarain, The Saiva hindoo, however, 
is essentially polytheist, worships at every 
temple and reverenees brahmans. — Cb/c., 
Myth, flhid.y p. Ho ; B'l/soyi’s Gloss. ; 
Latham ; LahhocKs Oriyin of CiiuLy p. 
236 ; BuriptCs Filyr image to Mecca Vol. 

i, p. 1 34 ; i^onnerut's Voyage^ pp. .32, .53, 63 ; 
Tod*s finjaslhartf Vol. i, pp. 219-314 ; ^^o/, 

ii, p, 658 ; //iW. Theat.^ Vol. ii, p. 97 ; 
Cat, Ex, 1862. Sec Belanus, Bnrabur eaves, 
Hindoo, Inscriptions, Lnstral ceremonies, 
Siva, Vedas, Yavana, Yoiii. 

LINGA MANU, or Gurugu,TEL.Crozo- 
phora plieata, Juss., Roxh, 

LINGA MARAM, Tam. Crozophora pli- 
cata, Juss^ Roxh. 

LINGA MALLK, Tel. Jasminum sp, 
A wild jasmine at Vissannapeta. 

LINGA rOTLA, or Botia, Tel. Tri- 
chosanthes anguina, L. vnr, A varidy so 
called from its short, thick pepo Ur, 873. 

LING ANCITA, see Vedas. 

LING A YET, or Lingawunt, see Jauga- 
ma, Lingaot. 

LINGE OUVRE, Fit. Diaper. 

LING I, Sans., one who wears the outward 
emblems of the lingaet order or sect to wdiich 
he belongs ; but it is more usually applied to 
signify u pretender, a hypocrite, or one who 
assumes the external cmblem.s of a caste or 
order to which ho does not belong, or of 
which ho docs not perform the duties ; the 
bearer of a liuga — IVilson, 

LING IN or Linga, a large island 36 
miles long, its S. E. point is in lat. 0° 17' S , 
long. 105* 4' E. On its southern part is a 
mountain with two remarkable spire-like 
peaks, called Apes ears. — Horsburgh* See 
Fulo ponoboo, Ladrone islands. 

LINGOA or Amboyna wood, is from the 
Pterospermum indioum; it is very durable, 
and takes a high polish. It was imported 

ml 


into England from the Moluccas in consL 
derable quantities at the time when the latter 
were British possessions ; it is very abundant^ 
and may be had in any quantity. Very largo 
circular slabs are obtained from the lower 
part of the tree by taking advantage of the 
spin's, or lateral growths ; they are sometimes 
as large as niue feet in diameter. A circular 
disk of wood thus obtained, nearly seven feet 
in diameter, as well as some other specimens, 
were exhibited in 1851 by Messrs. Almeida 
of Singapore, and received a Prize Medal 
from the Jury. The importation ceased with 
the cessation of British intercourse with those 
islands. The wood is abundant at Ceram, 
New Guinea, and throughout the Moluccas 
se.as. It is prejKared in large circular slabs 
by the natives of these islands, and can bo 
obtained in almost any quantity if the pre- 
caution be taken of ordering it during the 
previous trading season. The Kayu Buka 
or Kyaboea wood of commerce is the knarlcd 
oxcrcsccnco of this tree ; slabs can bo had 6 
or 7 feet in diameter, l>y taking advantage of 
the spurs which project from the base of the 
trunk, as tho tree irs(‘lf has not sufficient 
diameter to furnish sueli wide slabs. They 
are occasionally met ivilli as largo as 9 feet 
in iliarneter, but tho n.snal size is from 4 to 6 
feel. This wood is brought to Sing.apore by 
the lOastern traders from Ceram, Arm and 
Now Guinea, and is sold at Singapore by 
weight. It is mneli esteemed as a fancy 
wood both in Europe ami China, but the de- 
maml in Euro{)e seems to have decreased of 
lato years. See Amboyna wood, Kyaboka 
wood, Java woods, Pterospermum indicum. 

JilNGU, Sans., from lig, to move. 

LINGULA, a genus of molluscs. 

LINIIACA, Port. Linseed, Flaxseed. 

LINHAY, Burm, Acorus calamu.s, JAnn. 

LIN HO, Port. Flax, 

LINl SEMEN, Lat. Linseed. 

LIN LINU, Hind. Cotonenster obtusa. 

LINO. It., Si*. Flax. 

LINON, Gr. Flax. 

LINOTA CANNABINA, Common Lin- 
net of Europe, Siberia, Japan, Asia Minor, 
Barbary. 

LINOTA CANESCENS, Mealy Red- 
pole of the Northern regions chiefly, Green- 
land, tlapan : an irregular winter visitant in 
Britain occurs in India. 

LINOTA MONTIUM, Mountain Lin- 
net. Europe, N, Asia, Japan ; N, or S. 
Britain according to season : replaced in 
Affghanistan by L. Brevirostris. 

LINSEED : seed of Linum usitatissimum* 

Bnzruk, An. j Lvnzaad, Dor. 

Hu-ma-tsze, Chin. Fiax-ieed, Bxo. 

Horrfroe, Dan. | Lin ; Grame d« Un, Fa. 
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Leiii'BM^i ’ €s«. Semja-leniaiiK) Hu& 

Suf,Ti»i«UH0nz.IIiNO. UmujAUsi, San»* 
lanseme, It. linaM^ 8 p. 

Lini Mmen, I*at. AHeverei, Tam. 

BidKierftmmi, Maj^eXl. Sirm aanulvcru, 

Ta)»ni-i*kfttaii| Pkki. Alivi tiillu, < RI« 

Siemioi Iniane, Pol. Bo*ir*tokliniA ; Tuek. 

liinhacAi Pobt. | Ketan-tokhma 

lu India, the seed of the flax plant is its 
cdiief product, and is principally used in 
the iQBUufaeture of linseed oil. The first 
export from Calcutta was made by Mr. llodg- 
kiusou ill 1832, and amounted to only ten 
bushels, but the increaso has been rapidly 
progressive, 

i8:'(2, ten bushels. 1837, 32,327 muds. 
1833, 2,168 maunds. 1839,167,601 „ 
1834,2,826 „ 18d0, 70d,496 „ 

In the year 18o0-51, the amount of linseed 
imported from the Coiican into Hombny alone 
was 59,076 cwt., and in the year 1851 the 
total imports into l^iigland ofthis product, was 
93,814 cwt., and in 1852-53, 114,309 ewt : 
the one-sixth part of the total amount import- 
ed into England in that year. 'I'he value of 
the Bomhay exports in 1850-51 was Rs. 
170,112, and in 1852-53, Us. 342,926. In 
1853, Bomhay exported* only 4,000 tons 
of seeds, wliereas in 1857 it reaehed 
60,000 tuns. Of these liuseed formed about 
two-thirds. Tlie pri<;(3 of seeds were : 

Linseed per cwt Us. 5 to 6 

Hapeseed „ „ 4.V to .'3;} 

'1 oelseed „ eaiidy of 5 j ewt. „ 20 to 27 

Copra (Stripped (^)enauul) lied 
[Kjr <*andy of 5§ cwt. ... „ 54 to 60 

„ ., „ Black „ 55 to 60 

The loss ill weight in cleaning liuseed 
vuri(!s aceording to sample. On a good lot, 
the loss should not be over 5 per cent. The 
loss ill weight in Kurracliee fapesecd is 
usually about 4 per cent., in Kutch and 
Kattywnr seed, it is very trifling. On Kbau- 
deesh teclseed, the loss is about 3 per eent. 
Cleaning expense.^ come to about 2 annas 
(3d.) per cwt , but if done by macliiuery ou a 
large scale, these should not exceed one aiiim 
(1 ^d.) per ewt., and calculate anotlier anna to 
cover weighing, carting, &c. In copra there 
is no loss in cleaning. The red kind yields 
most oil, the black being used for footl, is 
dearer. Linseed has hceii known to cost less 
than four rupees per cwt. The following 
were the prices of oil in Bombay in 1857 per 
inauud of 28 lbs. : 

rocoanutoil ... Bb. 3 10 (lingclly oil (Sweet 

Castor „ 2 15 oil) Bb. 3 J2 

rinstued oil iwcct „ 3 0 

The linseed yield by expression oil in such 
great abundance, that the seeds form, for this 
purpose as well as for reproduction, an im- 
portant article of trade. It is grown in small 
quantities in the United Kingdom, North 


America, Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Egypt, but Russia, Prussia, Italy, And India, 
are tlie great producing countries* By the 
year 1862, large quantities of linseed were 
imported into Britain fVom India and the 
exports from all India have been : 



lbs. 

ions. 

Value 

£. 

1850-51 

68,690,384 

30,665 

170,373 

1 

2 

128,258,144 

57,258 

317,964 

2 

3 

1 19,897,008 

53,525 

277,958 

3 

4 

91,345,632 

40,779 

227,853 

4 

5 

136,847,648 

61,093 

389,796 

5 

6 

222,786,032 

99,458 

644,704 

6 

7 

I77,f)90,352 

79,326 

561,651 

7 

8 

178,555,216 

79,712 

636,709 

8 

9 

90,016,722 

40,183 

1,096,981 

18.W- 

60 

95,271,822 

42,531 

1,112,785 

18()0- 

-61 

61,677,320 

27,535 

1,255,779 


Of the above, Madras exports ranged from 
the value of £227 to £2,800. Fur the first 
few years of the above period Bombay ex- 
ported only to the value off 1 7,05 1 to £34,384, 
but in 1860-1, the value of the Bombay ex- 
ports wtw £564,566 : and, in the same year, 
Culeutia exported to the value of £690,472, 
that of 1850-1 having been £153,095. 
It has long been cultivated to a limited ex- 
tent in Nagpoie, Bellury and other parts of 
tho Madras Presidency. Dr. Uoylo states 
that this crop in Imlia, is never sown thickly 
or in continuoii.s fields, hut it is so grown 
in many situations and is the general mode 
of its cultivation in the linscod-produejng 
provinces. In the poorer Western districts 
it is often sown as an edging crop to wheat 
and other grain because it is not eaten by 
cattle ill the green state. The reason 
given for its being sown in both long and 
cims drills is that the plant being Aveakly 
requires much sowing to guard it against tlio 
action of thi3 weather. It docs not seem im- 
probuble that the spurious white “ alecs” 
roots of tho bazar are oecasionaily obtained 
from this or from tho Goolashoopre, or Linum 
trigyuuin, indigenous in tho Lower Provinces, 
The oil cake whicli remains after tho oil is 
cxpi’c.ssed fi'om linseed, contains the alhumi- 
nou.s part of the seed, and is used for fattening 
cattle,— A/cCw//oe/< ; Smith Mat. Med. ; 
Faulkner ; CaktiUa, Cat, 1 862 ; Facte for 
Factories^ Bomhay 1857. 800 Flux. 

LINSEED OIL. 

UIbI ka tel, ^ IfiNi), I Avisi nuna, Tel, 

Alliveri yonnai, Tam. | 

Is obtained from flax seed. When used os 
the vehicle for the harder resins, it should be 
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pure, pale, well-clarified, and combined with nijm, Boxb., in the mountaitfi^ of the {ietiinfiola 
the msin at as low a temperature as fiossible. of India. — RiddelL 
Unless these eonditions be attended to, a LTNUM USITATISSlMUM,Zw«,‘ 
dark varnish is produced which becomes darker ^^zruk, Ae. Linum, Lat. 

1 - -L I, Bijirami, Maut. 

Kattan, m Katan, PjKRa. 

Muaina, Beno., HiND. LiuUo, Pobt.,Pol. 
Atis, 'liai, „ i, Ben, Lin, ' Bus, 

Mushina, n »» Ooma, Sans. 

Musni, Matasi „ „ Ataai, Matasi, „ 

Jowus, AlsbMAHB., Duk. Lint, Scotch. 

ViH.<!ch. But. Allo-seroa, aanul, Tam. 

Linseed, Flax, Kng. Aliverai, „ 

Lint, Common Flax, ,, Atasi, Nella avisi, Tel. 

. . . , , , . . , Liu, Fk. Avisi, the seed, „ 

luined alter the seeds have been subjected ^achs, Cer. Nallaagisi, „ 

to a heat of 20()*. The oil obtained by Mm, Hind. Madana gangamu, „ 

the former proee.ss is paler, with less . , 

odour and IhhIo, than whore l.oal l.aa been was cultivated id Egypt in very early 

employed. The seeds of diflereiit eouiitrics P'-t>oJs>. l‘no" ““J cambric are now 

yield difiereut proportions of oil, as the follow- prepared from it, the latter being the pioduce 
lug yields from a bushel of seed will show of plants more thickly sowu It is extensively 
Yield of oil cultivated in many parts of British India, pro- 

Lst Indian 14J lbs. to lbs. I Egyptain lbs. 15 duces abundance of seed for oil, but its fibre is 

i.'). I Sicilian lbs. 14 inferior, hluropean linseed on the other hand 

When cold drawn, it i.s greenish-yellow, is better for fibre than for oil. By proper 
and more viscid than when hot drawn. It is j treaumint, hovvover, good fibre can be got from 
one of the cheapest fixed oils ; is what is | plants rui^ed in India from European seed, 
called a ilrying oil, and is used in the munu- j or even I’roni country seed if properly sown, 
facture of paints, varnishes, and printing At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, several 
inks. That made in British India is inferior ; specimens: of true flax, Linum usitatissiinura, 
to the English oil, from the former having ; were exhibited from Taiijore, Ganjam and 
been imi>erfectly freed from mucilage, whicli | the Nizam’s territories, of good Icngtliand 
prevents its drying. It is procurablo in ! procnable in large quantities, but none of 
Bellary at Us. 3-8-0 per muund. In the them were clean or of good quality all 
year 1852 53, Eiigli.'^h fiinseed oil to the having been stained by rotting. Flax i.s 
amount of gulls. 4-552 and viducd at Rs. prepared by steeping, stripping off the 
8-763, was imported into Madras, whilst at bark, and then boating, so as to separate the, 
the same time cwt. 1,045 of the seed were fibres. Linen and cambric arc prepared frorti 
exported from hence mostly to England. ' it, the latter differing from the former in its 
Thougli tlie linseed oil of India is con- i fineness, and in being obtained from plants 
sidereil as not posses.^eil of the full drying j whicli are more thickly sown. Linen, ns 
propertie.s of the oil prepared in Europe, there i clothing, i.s cool, from being a better conductor 
is no doubt, this is owing entirely to tlie j of heat than cotton ; but when tho skin is 
Indian linseed being expressed before the j covered witli perspiration, or exposed to cold, 
muslaril seed Ints been separated, with which ' its feels cold and chilly. The fibre of flax is 
it is commonly mixed, in con.-eqiiencc of | a straight tiibe-like cylinder, and is therefore 
the two plants being often grown together, less irritating than the twisted fibre of cotton. 
Linseed oil is one of the ehief ingredients i llencc lint, which is prepared by scraping 
in oil varnislies and in printer’s ink ; by boiling ! linen, is .so much proferuble to cotton for 
with litharge its drying propel ties are much surgical dressings. Tow consists of the short 
improved. ; fibres of the flax, which are removed in the 

LINSKME, It. Lin.sced. process of hackling. It is used for a variety 

LINTTN ISLAND, ill the Canton river, ' of purposes. In India, flax has been usually 
is of considerable sizi?, tenninaung at the | cultivated for its seed, and not for the fibre, 
summit in a high conical peak, which is in the prevalence of cotton as the staple fabric 
lat. 22* 24’ N, and 4 ,j miles E. of the Grand may account for this. The seeds are officinal 
Ladroiie. Tho island is in 22’ 6' N. long, with natives, being given (as infusion ?) for 
114" I' 30" L. and 15 miles westerly, from asthma. The seeds, after having had the oil 
the north end of Lemu Island. pressed from them, are in tho form of a flat 

LINUM AUSTRIACUM. Some of its mass, commonly called oil cake. — 
flowers are pretty, and may he placed in a R.;FowelVs Hand-book^ Fo/. ), 421. See 

border. L. teiragynum Caleb., grows io the | Flax, Linseed, Oil. 

Khassya mountains and Nepal, and L. trlgy- 1 LINGAJA, see Yavana* 
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hy ago. Tins oil gives soriness anu i;ougn> i 
ness to the resin, but produces a slowly j 
drying varnish. It is clarified for the best; 
vHnii.‘<hcs by being gradnully raised to near; 
the boiling point in a copper ^lan. The 
linseed oil of Liuurn usitatissiraum, is con- 
tained ill the kernel of the seeds and may 
ho either cold drawn, or, as is usual, oh - 1 
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LIOKPA,HmD. Delphinium bronouiantim. dence of Jehangir, and the Reverend Rdurard 

LIOLEPIS, a genus of the family Uro- Terry, that in their day8» the province of 
masticidas, as under : Mai vrah abounded with lions. Jehangir reoordsi 

UroviMtix hardwiokii, (7ray, Agra, Sind. that he had killed several, and Mr .Terry men- 

Liolepis reeveiU, Gray, Arakan, Martaban. tlons his having been frequently terrified* by 

yh^wephalas candivalvulua. Fall, Lake Che 

LCON, the Felis Leo, Linn., is generally re- a«d wilderness of the country. Bernier, had 
cognised to be of only one species, and the lion frequent opportunities of witnessing the chase 
of Senegal.the lion of Barberry, and the lion of of this animal, an amusement which was 
Persia as varieties, and sportsmen are inclined reserved for tlie emperor Aurangzeb alone, 
to distinguish a variety in the lion of Gnzerat fJons are still foimd in the Geer jungles, but 
and Kattywar, and another in the lion of there are no tigers, and Captain Postans ob- 
Gwalior and Hurrianah. The Lion, is the serves that while Kattywar abounds with the 
desert king ; as the Tiger is monar<;h of the tiger and lion species, Cntch, the neighbouring 
jungles. It is found in Gnzerat, Kattywar, province, is free from this terrible infliction, 
along the Runn of Cutch, in Rajputanah, Times of liuliu says, Lient. Heyland, 
Gwalior and Ilurriauah in British India, *^^th Regiment, succeeded in killing 11 
in Persia, and in Africa. It is tolerably plen- tigers, *2 lions, several cbeetas, bears, and wild 
tiful at Gwalior and also about Goonali, and jungle boars. Wliilo stationed at Deesa, he 
lions have been killed 20 miles from Sangor, ‘^hot three lions in one year. One of them 
bat wretched mangy looking things. In those me.asured some nine feet in length. It had 
met with in India, generally, the male Is nearly ‘‘severely wounded Lieutenant Clarke, of the 
mniieless, and usually inferior in size and ap- R* -A.., some time in August. A correspoud- 
pearanco to its African brothers. Tigers are ^ut of the Times of India says when the 3rd 
said to avoid the lions and desert those jungles Bombay Cavalry was stationed at Rajkoto in 
ill which any roving lion may make its ap- Kattywar (in l«32-33) Capts. Reeves, Berry, 
pearaiice. In the Kattywar district, which the uud others of that Kegiment used to shoot 
lion'* most affect tigers are saitl to be unknown, lious from off their horses. Major Fnlljames 
though panthers are common. It lias been turned out a lion from the Bhot (a sort of 
supposed that the lion avoids the tiger, and if'land in iho Kunn of Cntidi), opposite the 
ill the Central Provinces since tigers have fuwn of Junjoowara, in 1835, niid followed 
lieeii shot off, lions have begun to appear in it up to a place called Khoora Suttapoor, on 
the northernmost parts. It is moreover the soiUliern border of the Rnnn, where 
unlikely that an liidinn lion could conteri<l lie shot it ; and Colonel Le Grand Jacob, 
willi the tiger as it is much inferior in size wlicn 1st Assistant to the Political Agent in 
and strength. The Linn, is very rare in Kattywar, killed a lion and a lionuss in one 
Affghanistan. The only place where lions were day in the Geer jungle valley, in the 
heard of was in the hilly country about Cabnl, southern part of Kattywar, where they are 
and there they are small and weak, compared still to bo found. Both Captain Reeves and 
with the African lion. “ The lion is a native of Colonel Jacob described the moles as being 
Persia, and some are found as far as Tashkund, manelcss, and u lion kept by the Rajah of 
in a northerly and easterly direction. There Bhownnggur had none, 
remains no doubt of lions in lliirrianah In the year 1862, a correspondent in the 
in the beginning of the 19tli century. In 1 837, Times of India writing of Kattywar, says lions 
Major Brown, (‘ Guuga’ of the Bengal Sport- not only exist in certain portions of this pro- 
ing Magazine) remarked, that — only twen- viuce, but are to be found in Gnzerat also, on 
ty-three years elapsed from the occupation of the range of hills near Deesa. The figure 
the country, when the lions, which were at of a lion, is on the top of eacli of the three 
one time ill the dry and sandy deserts of the tall pillars or columns at Bcftiah in North 
Hurrianah, became extinct south of the Cug- Berar. A lion was shot by Mr. Arratoon, 
gar. Having no inaccessible dens to relire a little before the appearance of the Asiatic 
to during the hot weather, the lions, from lion in the Barali jungles. Tigers, if not lions, 
necessity, took up their abode where water venture close to Allahabad in the hills near 
could be found ; and as places of this descrip- Barah. Major Benhow, of the Bombay Army, 
tionwero rare, and generally near villages, in his youth a grqat hunter of large game, 
their retreat was easily beaten up, and their with his companions hunted the lion in the 
entire destruction speedily effected. In the Runn, by galloping fiercely at them and 
month of May, a lion-shooting party had only firing, but continuing to gallop on without 
to ask from the people of the country, where pausing to see the effect of the shot — each of 
water was still to be found, to know whither the party acting similarly until the lion fell 
they might expoyt sport ?” We have tho evi- There arc no difficulties to the lion crossing 
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LION. 

io the Bunn fi'om the south of Porsia. It 
is Bupposeil to i)e the lion that viitited india, 
from which tlic fif'uro was taken that is used 
in the royal Arms of England. The hindoos 
in their fifth avatar of Vishnu recognise that 
deity as Nara Singha, (Nara, aman, and Sing- 
ham, a lion) a man lion. Tlie lion is fre- 
quently met with on the banks of the Tigris 
below Baghdad, rarely above. On the Euph- 
rates it bus been seen almost as high as Bir. 
In the Sinjnr, and on the banks of the Kha- 
bonr, they are frequently caught by the 
Arabs. They abound in Khuzi<tnn, the ancient 
Susiann : three or four together, am! are 
hunted by the chiefs of the trilies iiihal)it- 
ing that province. There seem to be two 
varieties in Babylonia, a rnanelcss one, wlii<;h 
the Arabs call true berujvers, a maned lion, 
that they call a gliabr or ghaonr, or infidel, 
the former they say will spare a malioinedan 
if he pray, the latter never. The largest Hon 
seen in England, was caught, when very 
young, in Ilurrianali, by Genl. Wat«on, and 
was presented to his Majesty, Geo. TV. 
In Vol. 1 of the Sporting Review, in ISd.'), 
the lion is onrsorily mentioned as an inhabi- 
tant of the territories south of Gwalior. About 
1848 there was seen in Ctilciutn a fine living 
lioness, more than two-thirds growti, which 
had been captured ns a small cub in Sindh 
It appeared healthy and vigorous ; but died 
in the course of her passages to England. 
There were also, then, in the London Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, a young Hon and lioness from 
Guzerat. From the ntn-ountH of Asiatic Hons, 
there seem two distinct varieties of them: 
oue comparatively mnneless ; the other hea- 
vily maned, scarcely (if at all) loss so than tlie 
African lion. Of the latter, again, some 
naturalists distinguish apart the Hons of Bar- 
bary, Senegal, and South Africa. The lion 
seems to traverse great tiacts o*' country and 
no doubt those of Persia and Mesopotamia, 
possibly of distinct varieties or rearing, come 
to the west of India, along the Hue of the 
Indus to Sindh into Hurriunah, Rajputanuh, 
towards Gwalior, Kattywar and Guzerat, 
and that this is the explanation of tho varied 
opinions put forward by sportsmen as to 
the appearance of the Hons of India. The 
ordinary Persian lion is well maned ; ami 
this race is said to be identical with the 
Arabian. A fine Persian Hon and lioness 
wore long exhibited in tho Snrray Zoological 
Gardens, with a fine S. African lion and 
lioness In an adjoining den ; and, Mr. Blyth 
says, there was not much ditforence in the 
development of the mane of those two Hons ; 
but the Persian was a much paler animal than 
the other. According to Mr. Warwick, 
a pfwv ^ere brought as a present to his 
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late Majesty, George IV., from Boesom, in 
tho Boyne, man-of-war, Captain Campbell, 
who presented them to the Menagerie then 
at Exeter Change. The Asiatic, he adds, 
“differs from the South African Lion in 
being rather less in size, with mane much 
more scanty, and of a light yellow colour, 
tipped with grey, the whole body being of an 
uniform fawn colour. The head wants the 
width and nobleness of countenance so 
apparent in the African Lion. The animal 
falls off towards the withers more than in the 
African Hon ; the tail is not so delicately 
tapering, and Ihe tuft at the end of it is much 
larger in proportion.” Major Sir W. Corn- 
wallis Harris, however, hmi no faith in tho 
existence of an Asiatic race of maneless or 
scantily maned lions: and ho was as familiar 
with the lionof Guzerat ns with that of South 
Africa. In tho letter-press accompanying 
his Portraits of tho Game and Wild AiiimuU 
of South Africa, ho says in point of size and 
complexion, the South African lion differs in 
no respect from that found so abundantly in 
Guzerat “and varying in line betwixt ash-col- 
onrand tawny-dun ; but generally possessing a 
more elaborate and matted mane ; which pecu- 
liarity is attributable, in a greatmeasnre, to tho 
less jungly character of the coniitry that he in- 
fests, and to the more advanced age to which, 
from the comparatively small number of his 
mortal foes, he is suffered to attain. In India, 
the Hon is often conijicllod to establish himself 
in heavy jungles, wliich comb out a consider- 
able portion of tli(^ long loose silky hairs about 
bis head and neck ; but this is seldom tho 
ease ill the arid plains of Africa, where the 
covert being chiefly restricted to tho banks of 
rivers, or to isolated springs, he rests satisfied 
with a less impervious shade, and is often dis- 
turbed from a clump of rushes, barely largo 
enough to conceal liis portly figure.” Major 
linrris vemarks, that “amongst the Cape 
colonists it is a fashionable belief, that tbero 
are two distinct species of tho African Hon, 
which they designate the vaal and the zwart, 
or tho “yellow” and the “ black,” maintaining 
stoutly that the one is very much less fero- 
cious than the other : but both the colour and 
tho size depend cdiiefly on the animals age ; the 
<leveiopment of the physical powere^ and of 
the mane also, being piincipally influenced 
by a like contingency. That which has been 
designated the “ raaneless lion of Guzerat” is 
uolhiug more than a young lion whose' mane 
has not shot forth ; and, he adds, this opinion 
with less hesitation, having slain tlie king of 
beasts in every stage from whelphood to 
imbecility.” A correspondent of the B. S. M. 
(for 1841,) thus writes of the lions of Kat- 
tywar “ Glad as I should be to agree with 
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80 aocomplisbed « j^portoitiftn 88 Captak 
UaiTis, and knowing at the time 1 write this, 
that he has kilted more lions than any man 
on the Western side of India, yet having 
nearly accomplUhed fifty head myself, I 
wish modestly to observe tliat there were, 
three yeara ago, in Kattywar, lions with very 
dark skins, and which in fact were called by the 
natives Kalphootn, whicli mouns in these parts 
* black skin,* or ‘ black stripe.* These said 
lions, thirteen in number, charged most des- 
perately ; and I think they made good some 
seven or eight charges upon the head of 
Captain Uurris*s quondam elephant, Mowlah’ 
by name. Since this hutch I liave kilted 
many, but none in colour or coinugo like 
them. Out of all the lions I have killed, 9 
feet 2'inehes is the longest 1 have seen, 
before taking tlie skins oif for cui ing ; they 
are stretdied to 11 feet frequently. Ciipttun 
liarris gives the correct mea>urenu*iit of 
the auiraal, as distinguished from that of its 
stretched skiu ; uud ho supplies a list of 
twenty lious aud lionesses killed (by himself?) 
in Kattywar, during 1840 and 1841. These 
lious, writes Captain Smee, “ are found 
in Guzerut along the banks of tiie Som- 
bermuttee, near Ahmodabad. During the 
hot moiitlis, they iuliabit the low bushy 
wooded plains that skirt the Bhnrdar and 
Sornbermuttee rivers from Ahmcdahad to the 
borders of Cutch, being driven out of the 
large adjoining tracts of high grass-jutigle 
(Bhir) by the practice annually resorteil to 
by the natives of setting fire to the grass, in 
order to clear it and ensure a succession of 
young shoots for the food of the cattle upon 
the first fall of the rains. They extend 
through a rauge of country about forty miles 
iu length, including various villages, and 
among others those of Borneo and Gollann. 
'J’liey are so common in this district, that I 
killed no fewer than eleven during a residence 
of about a month ; yet scarcely any of the 
natives, except the cattle-keepers, had seen 
them previously to my coming among them. 
The (tattle were fiequently carried off' or des- 
troyed, but this they attributed to tigers ; 
the tiger, however, does not exist in that 
part of the country. Those natives to whom 
they were known gave them the name of 
Ontiah Bagh, or * Camel Tiger,* an .appella- 
tion derived from tlieir resemblance in colour 
to the camel. They appt^ar to be very des- 
tructive to domestic cattle, and the remains 
of a considerable number of carcases of bul- 
locks were found near the place at which my 
specimens were killed : almut ten days pre- 
viously, four donkeys had been destroyed at 
the village of Gashwa. I could not learn 
that men had ever been attacked by them. 
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When struck by a bal^ tbef great 

boldness, standing as if prep^dog ;to rcMlist 
their pursuer^, and Uien gdog olf slowly 004 . 
in a very sullen manner ; ui^ika tbo tigOit 
which, oil such occasions, retreats sprkgiug 
and snarling. **In addition to the district to 
which Lhavomet with them, these lions arealso 
found on the Runn near Runnpoi*e, and near 
Puttuu in Guzerat. Some persons who saw 
them iu Bombay stated that (hey also occur in 
Sind and iu Persia. How far this latter state* 
ment may be correct I cannot determine ; buj* 

I may remark that the Persian lion that is 
at present exhibited at the Surrey Zoological 
Garden, has none of the characteristics of the 
raaucless lion of Guzeraf, and seems to me 
to differ but little from individuals known to 
have been brouglit from Africa.** In the days 
of Lord Ilastiugs’ rule, lions were common in 
the Great Ilurriannh plain. A contributor 
to the B. S. M. ill 1833, remarks that 
“ Ilansi was then iu its“liigli and palmystate’* 
and considered the best sporting country in 
India. Lions were found in considerable 
numbers, allhongh lately they have become 
exceedingly ran^. * * * The fii-gt lion- 
hunt I ever was ))resent at was the most 
beautiful sight I have witnessed. The party 
assembled at llissar, ^vflcre some of tlio^ 
sporting elephants of the Marquis of Han- 
I tingb* retinue was stutioued. A duffodar’s 
party, of Skinners Horse, accompanied us» 
The pmseijco of .‘^owars iu Lion-hunting is 
very neeesMiry ; the plains being extensive, 
the animal is liable to bo lost after the first 
onset, unless sowars arc at hand to go out on 
the flanks, or to pusli on ahead, to mark the 
jungle, the lion retires into. In general, when 
a lion is pursued, he will either endeavour to 
get away by sneaking off, or take to the open 
country, and there await the attack ; the 
latter, a tiger is never known to do, and I 
consider it to form the only peculiar difference 
of the two kinds of sport. A lion that takes 
to this open fighting, gives more exciting 
sport by far fliaii anytliiug I havo seen in 
tiger hunting, and is the most trying for 
the elephants. * * ♦ One killed was a 
young but nearly full grown male, stood ex- 
actly 3 It. liigh and was 9 ft. long ; his mane 
was 9 inches in length.’* Tho famous lion 
‘ King George* formerly in tho Tower mena- 
gerie, and procured in Hurrianah when a 
small cub by the late General Watson, was 
even renowned for the superb development of 
his mane 1 Mr. Bennett (in his Tower Mena- 
gerie) relates that in the commencement of 
year 1823, the late ‘‘General Waston, then in 
Hurrianah, being out one morning on horse- 
back, armed with a double barrelled-rifle, was 
suddenly surprised by a large lion, whicli 
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bounded out upon him from the thick jangle months the mane begins to anpear in the males; 
at a distance of only a few yards. He instant- at the age of eighteen months this appendage 
ly hred and the shot taking complete effect, the is considerably developed, and they begin to 
animal fell dead almost at his feet. No roar. In lionesses the markinga of th^ young 
sooner had the lion fallen than the lioness are often more or less obscurely retained till 
rushed out, which the General also shot they are full-grown or nearly so. They were 
at, and wounded severely, so that she re- conspicuously visible in a Sindh lioness, about 
tired into the thicket. Thinking that the two-third.s grown. Lion and tiger-cubs are, 
den could not be far distant, he traced her to in conBuement, apt to suffer much at the time 
her retreat, and there despatched her ; and in of developing their huge permanent caniue- 
the deu were found two beautiful cubs, a teeth ; and perhaps many die at this age 
male and female, apparently not more than when wild. — Bennett's Tower Menagerie ; 
three days old. These the General brought Tennant's Hindustan^ Vol, i, p. 78-9 ; 
away; they were suckled by a goat and Tosian's Western India^ Vol. ii, p. 158; 
sent to England, where they arrived in ToiVs Travels ; Malcohn's Persia ; Calcutta 
September 1 823, as a present to George IV, RevieWy Xo 2, 2(Hh Dec. 1860 ; Times of 
and were lodged in the Tower.” The Indiay Bajeotey V2th Jime IS65 ; Bangalore 
male was the animal from which Mr. fleraldy \7th June 1865; Roglcy 111. Him. 
Bennet gives his figure and description of the Bot.y p. 6 ; Layard Ninevehy Vol. II, 
so-called “Bengal lion and ho was remark- p. 48 ; /?. 1 ; Naturalist's Library ; Felinte ; 
able for the superb development of his mane, JClp kin stone's Cahtil in 1815 ; Lieut. Irvinvy 
when little more than five years ohl, at which Memoir on A ffghanistnUy published by the 
age the wood cut of him was executed l>y Her- Asiatic Society in 1839. See Bettinh. 
vey. The sum of our present evidence seems LIPA is situated at no great distance from 
decidedly adverse to the belief that a mancless the Sutlej, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above 
(or comparatively maiieless) race of lions the level of tlie sea. The next range to tbo 
exists in Guzerat ; but that such a race in- eastward is that of Ruiiang, separating the 
habits Mesopotamia is considerably more Lipn valley from that of the Rnskalan, on 
probable; no lion, evten in Africa, attains to Ihe which is sitiiaied the village of Sunguam, — 
magnitude of the largest mule tigers of India. Dr. Thomson's Travels in IVc stern llima- 
The lion is shorter in the vertebral column, laya and Tibety p. 88, 
and much deeper in the chest ; indicative LIP-DWAT, Buiim. Nanclca (?) 
of its capacity for running in pursuit ; has a fine-grained white wood ; turns well ; 
this the tiger never does ; and its struc- used fur spear and sword-handles, 
ture is more emphatically that of an LIPEOCIRC’IS SERKATA. 

animal which springs upon its prey. LIP-LAP, in Netherland Indiana half-caste, 

Nevertheless, the resemblance of the skulls a child of a European and u native, 
is so great, that there is only one certain mode LlPpA, see Knnawer. 
of dHtinguibhing them, viz., that the nasal JJPPIA CITRIODOKA, Krii., syn of 
bones pass back beyond the inaxillaries in the Aloysia citriodora, Ort. 
tiger-skull, and fall short of the maxillary lAPPlA NODIELOllA, Rioii., Syn of 
suture in the lion-skull : besides which the Zapani.a nodifiora, fAnn. 
profile of the latUsr is generally much straigh- LIPPI A SAUMENTOSA, Syii. of Zapa- 
ter, while that of the former is more tom-cat nia iioilitlora, Linn. 

like, showing a strongly marked ohl use angle. LIPIA REPENS, Syn. of Zapania nodi- 
Tho close affitiity of the two animals is flora, Linn. 
demonstrated by the fact of their having lAQU IDAMBER. 

interbred end produood hybrids wImmi in AraI I.iqm<I.mb.r, Eks. 

captivity ; and it is curious that a newly-born N;in-tar-ok, Burm. Ka^-a-mala, Malay. 

lion-cub is far from being so utterly unlike Liquia .stoiax, Eno. 

a tigor-cub as might have been expected. The genus of plants belonging to the natu- 
They are at first obscurely striped or blind- ral Order Balsnmiflu®, are trees with alter- 
led, and somewhat tiger-like in the coat, nate, palmately lobed leaves, growing in N. 
There is generally a blackish stripe extending America, the Levant, the East Indies, Mexico, 
along the back, from which numerous other the I'enasseiim Provinces, and Java. The 
bands of the same colour branch off, nearly hark of Liquidamber altingia of Tenasserim 
parallel to each other, on the sides to the tail, and Java is bitter, hot and aromatic, and 
The head and limbs are generally obscurely when wounded affords a resinous substance 
spotted. When young they mew like a cat; a.^^ which is employed to mix with balsam of Peru 
they advance, the unifor;n colour is gradually and balsam : a similar substance is obtaineil 
assumed ; and at the age of ten or twelve from L. orientale of the Levant islands ; and 
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L. styraeifloa of Mexico. !thel<iquidamber of 
commerce is a product of the three species. 
The namefis derived from Liquidum, fluid, 
and Aftnw the Arabic name of Amber. 
L. styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the 
species found in Mexico, and the United 
States, in the latter of which it is called sweet 
gum, and the fragrant liquid exudes, though 
not very copiously, from incisions in the stem. 
This is called Liquidamber, Oil of amber, 
and Copalin balsam, und in this foi'm has a 
pleasant balsamic odour and an aromatic 
bitter taste. This becoming dry, forms wliat 
is called soft or white Liqui clumber, which 
resembles very thick turpentine, lias a feebler 
odour than the liquid balsam, and contains 
less volatile oil, bn I more benzoic! acid. L. 
orientale is u native of Uyprus, where it is 
called Xprlon eflendi (the Wood of our Lord), 
where it produces an excellent white turpen- 
tine, especially by Incisions in the bark. It 
is also said to be produced on the island of 
Cubross, at the upper end of the Red Sea, 
near Cudess, which is three days’ journey 
from Suez. The prodnch of tlu^ L. altimria 
is said to be niixv^d with the substance obtain- 
ed by boiling the branches of Styrnx olHcinale, 
or acting upon them with oil, spirit or 
iiiiplitba. The subject is intcMTsting as con- 
nected with ancic'ut eoinnierecs inasnincdi as 
old writers mention a licpiid with the solid 
storax, the mia-saileli and Mia yabseli of the 
Arabs. L. cenisifolia of Wallicb (Sc'dgwiekiu 
cerasifolia of Griflillis) grows in Assam, but 
it is not known if it yields any bulsuni, — En<j. 
([(/c.i 0^ Shuuyhfiessf/f p. Gt>(), (311 ; /3r, 
Masop in Betujnl usiatic Sneieh/s Journaly 
June 1848 ; Ilogg^ Vegetable. Kingdom^ p. 
702 ; See LiciuicJamber altingia, Orientale 
stvracifliia. 

'liquidamber altingia, Blnme, 

Nan-tar-iik, Ki’RM. I [.iquid ntorax tree, Eno. 

Liquid amber tree, Encj. 1 Kasamala, .Iav., Malay. 

A superb tree, native of the forests of Java, 
at elevations of 2,000 and 3,000 teet above 
the Icjvcl of the sea, and indigenous on the 
Tenasserim coast, in some parts of which it 
is quite abundant, and a cqnsidernlilc! stream in 
Mergui derives its nanio from this tree, iu 
consequence of its growing so thickly on its 
batiks. The bark is bittei’, hot, and aromatic, 
and when wounded, ulfords the bal.Mira 
called liquid storax. The Rasamala or Uosc- 
maloes, is a stimulating expectorant influeuc- 
big the mucous membranes, especially that 
which liues the air passages. — /)r. Afason in 
Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal^ June 
1848 ; O'Shaughnessy ; Ilogy^ Veget. Kingd. 
p. 702. 

LIQUIDAMBER CERASIFOLIA, Wall. 

Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Grif, 


UQUOBICEwOK 

Grows in Assam, bdt it is not known if it 
yields any balsam.— />. 255 j 
Hogg^ Veget, Kingd.^ p* 702 . 
LIQUIDAMBER ^TYRAOIFLUA, 

Uiteruck, Arab. Copalm balsam, KkOw 

Meati-lubani, „ Liquidamber, „ 

Salajib, ,, Itasamsla, MaiaT. 

Meah, „ Kara-ghyunluk- 

Sillarus, „ yaghy, TORX, 

Cotter mija, Turk., „ 

From the bark of this tree is obtained the 
Liquidamber balsam. This is at first liquid, 
transparent, yellow, rather consistent ; its 
odour is strong, and resembles that of liquid 
.styrax ; taste very aromatic and acrid. By 
long keeping it dries into a deep brown resin. 
It contains benzoic acid. One kind of liquid- 
amber resembles a soft pitch or turpen- 
tine, is opaque, whitish, of sweet and aroma- 
tic odour, and contains so much benzoic acid, 
that it often crystallizes on the surface of the 
muvss. All tliesc balsams are obtained either 
by spontaneous exudation, by incision into 
the bark, or decoction of the bark, leaves and 
branches. When of the purest kind, it is 
dry, transparent and nearly white, and is 
then supposed to constitute the white Peru- 
vian balsam of the druggists. In all its states 
it is used to mix with the common Peruvian 
bulsam. Liquid styrax is soft, of the cousist- 
eiice of honey, tenacious, viscous, of greenish., 
brown and grey colour, odour strong and 
heavy, taste aromatic, but uot acrid, much 
adulterated with fragments of bark and earth, 
entirely soluble in alcohol. It hardens in the 
air, jind absorbs oxygen. By distil Intiou it 
uflfohls an acidulous water, having the odour 
of benzoic acid, also a hot, limpid, and colour- 
less oil ; a solid coloured oil ; benzoic acid, 
&c. Boiled with alcohol it deposits crystals 
on cooling. Several writers attribute the 
origin of liquid styrax to the Liquidamber 
styraciflun. Guibourt assigns it to the 
Liquidamber orientale. Fee considers liquid- 
amber and styrax to be identical, und doubts 
their oriental origin. *Soubeiran deems the 
origin of styrax to be altogetljcr unknowu, 
M. rilcritier and several other authorities 
strongly recommend styrax as a most agree- 
able and efficient substitute for balsam of 
Copaiba. Soubeiran gives some excellent 
formula for the admiuistralion of tliis siib- 
stanco. — O'Shnughnessy^ p (310 ; Hogg^ 
Vegetable Kingdom^ p, 702. 

LIQUORICE JUICE. 

Arak 8U8, Ar. Suceiia liquorififlB, Lat. 

Spanish jnico, Ksa. Kegaliz-eo -hollos, 8p. 

Sugar alloy „ ,, pastilUui, „ . 

.fetimad'ka-ras,' Hind. Ati madhurumu, Tl^. 
Sugo di regolizia, It. Yashti madhukama, ,, 

This is the inspissated juice of the root of 
the plant Glycirrhiza glabra. The juice iei 
Imiled to a couMsteucy for roiling into paftto 
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LIR#DENDRON. 

when it is wrapped in bay le^es. It costs 
£5 the vwi—Pook, 8t of Commerce \ 
MeCut laches Commercial Dictionary, p, 765. 

LIQUORICE LOZENGES, arc made 
with extract of Liquorice, or of Gooncli, gum 
aiabic, each f^ix ounces, fHire sugar one pound. 
Dissolve ill boiling water, and concentrate* to 
a proper consistence. Use. Demulcent in 
irritating couglis.— Phar., p, 435. 
LIQUORICE ROO r 


Root of Olycirrhiza, Lat. 
, , Aliruti precaioaiua, , , 
Uratiuaiiis, Malay. 
liekh-niohak, Ters, 

Ussariah niehuky 
Pju) iloci, 

Madhuka, 

YiLKtiiiiiullnika, 

Wfllmi, Olindo, 

Regal iz, Oroziiz, 
Atliiinadhuramu, Tam, 
Yashti iinulhiua, Tel. 


POKT. 

Sans. 


Singh. 
Sp, 


UfMiil-un Ruz, Ar. 

Mit’balakri, Due. 

Common liquorice, Eng. 
liegliRRe, Fk. 

Racine douce, „ 

PoiH de reglisso, 

SuMholz, Oek. 

Jetiniad, Guz., Hind. 

Kegolizia, It. 

Ligorizia, „ 

Liquirizia, „ 

Urattmanis, .Tav. 

In Europe, the liquori(;c roots me obliiiued I 
solely from the (Jlyciirliiza glabra and 
liquorice plants are grown in large quantities 
about Deshawur ; dug up, dried, and cut into 
])ieces *, and usctl by the natives us a ionic in 
fovev, in doses of sixty grains, also as a deinul- ] 
cent in coughs, and in ail diseases, cousequent 
upon an unduenccumulation of phlegm or bile. 
Glycirrliiza glabra is a perennial plant, a 
native of the South of Euro[)e and Persia, but 
cultivated in some parts of Euglaiid. The roots 
are very long, about an inch thick, flexible, 
fibrous, of a brown colour, and when fresh, 
juicy ; taste sweet. They are apt to spoil, 
and it is necessary to pack them in sand, 
when not required for immediate use. They 
are an article of the Materia Medica, particu- 
larly in cough.s, colds, &c,, and are also in 
demand by brewers and druggists. liicpioriec 
root i.H lmp(»rtcd into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf. Dr. Masou writes of a wild liquorice 
as ail iudigoiious plant in the forests of Te- 
nas.sei*im, the bark of whose roots have the 
taste of liquorice, hut it does not belong to 
the same genus, though uften supposed lo be 
the same tree, but the leaf and fruit would in- 
dicate it to be a species of Acacia, Through- 
out British India, however, it is (he roots of 
the Abrus precatorius ibatarcsold forliquoriec 
and they are a perfect substitute and sold in 
the bazaar as a medicine. If imported it is 
the root of Glycirrliiza glabra, if indi- 
genous, it is obtained from tlie root of Abrus 
precatorius. — Cat. Ex., 62 ; Paulkner 
Mason ; O'Shanuknessy. 

LIQUORICE PLANT OF INDIA, Ab 

ru8 pree4itorius. 

URIODENDRON, the tulip tree, one 
of the Mhgnoliaceie, is highly ornamental, 
growing to a large size and well adapted for 
a plantation or lining an avenue, the flowera 
are large and of a yellow and red colour which 
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LlTCm. 

appear in the rain? it i« ea^Hy raised from 
seed. The bark is a strong tonio and is said 
to be equal to the Peruvian. Th,| wood U 
fine grained and smooth,. used by coacR^akers 
and carpenters. — Riddell, 

LISAN, Arab., the Tongue, 

LISAN-UL-ASSAFIR, Arab. Conessi 
seed ; Wrightia antidysenfcerica. 

LISAN-UL-ASAR, Hind., Arab. Onos- 
ma macrocephala. 

LISAN AL HAMAL, Ar. Plantain. 

LI SAN UL KALB, Ar. Cynoglossum. ^ 

LISAN US SAUR, Aii. Cueidia kloinia. 
Hart’s car. — Wight, 

LISIIARl, a section of the Goorchaneo 
tribo. The Lishari is a more degraded 
creature even than the Goorchanee ; his ideas 
do not extend inucli beyond robbing. Being 
in the constant habit of harrassiug their 
neighbours, they do not commit many* eminent 
crimes. They are always ready to join in 
forays with the Murree, a more powerful 
tribe. In 1850, however, one raid was re- 
ported against them ; in 1852,0110 ; in 1853, 
four ; and iu 1854, four. These raids were 
not however successful. Iu front of the 
Goorchaneo and LiHliari hills, and between 
llurrund and Mithunkote are plains inhabited 
by the Dresliuk, Briti.sh subjects, 

LLSIIK, IIiNi). Ligbtning ; Lisbk mar, 
lightning struck. 

‘ LISIANTUUS UURSELLIANUS, a 
handsome plant, with purfde flowers, other 
species are white and yellow, the seed should 
bo sown ill a light vegetable mould, iu pots, 
and transplanted when about three inches 
high, the flowers are largo and haiidsonio and 
continue perfect for many days. — liiddell. 

LITAKEE-PUNGEKIE, Duk. Auiso- 
cheilus earn os u in. 

L1800KA. Cordia myxn. 

LITAKl-PANGERl, Duk. Anisochilus 
cnrnosiim, Wall. 

LITLTII, Chin. 

Neplioliuin litchi. | Eniihoriuni litclii, Camb. 

A fruit commonly sold in the markets of 
China, but the ti’ee is alsogrowu iu Tcnassc- 
rim, Bengal and the Mauritius, and occasion- 
ally brought to England. It is the prodii<‘e 
of the Euphoria litchi, a tree belonging 
to tlio natural Order Sapindaceae. The 
eatable part is a pulpy flesli, which covers 
a stone enclosed in a bard, dry, tesse- 
lated, prickly, pericarp. The Rambutan, 
Nephelium lappaceum, and the Long yen or 
Lougon, Nephelium longoua, are yielded by 
species of the same genus. The Chinese cul- 
tivate many varieties of each. The litchi fruit 
called by the Chinese, Tanli, is imported 
from China into England in chests, and 
can be bad iu Liverpool, at about 6d. 
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per dosea. The litc.hi %ok« like a straw- 
berry in size and shape ; the tough, rough, 
i-ed, skin ^Incloses a sweet watery pulp of a 
whicish'^bolour surrounding a hard seed. The 
whampe, lichi, lungan, or, “ dj^^on’s eyes,** 
and loquat, Eriohritrya japonica are four indi- 
genous fruits at Canton. The whampe resem- 
bles a grape in size, and a gooseberry in taste. 
— Hogg, Vegetable King dom^ p. 165 ; iVil- 
Harm' Middle Kingdow\ Mason^ Tennasse^ 
rim; Smith, Mat., Med.,p. 155 ; Voigt, 
p. 198. See Ncpheliura Htdii. 

LITHANTHUAX, Lat. Coal. 

LITHANG. From Hokow, it is four days* 
journey to Lilhang, n Chinese and Thihelan 
military station, famous for its gold-roofed 
Lama monastery containing ai)out 3,500 
Lumas. Litliang is situated on a iiigh grassy 
plateau surrounded by mountains of perpetual 
snow, and indeed the whole country from 
Ta-tsian-loo, gradually increasing in eleva- 
tion, seems at this point to reach u climax. 
Not a sign of vegetation beyond grass is to 
be seen, and the town, built on the plains at 
the foot of the mountains, and surrounded by 
a wall stands out, making the nakedness of I 
the country still more marked, reminding one 
of the cities seen along the shore of the Gulf 
ofCutcb. Numbers of Larna priests are to 
be seen dressed in flowing garments of green 
cloth, each devoutly twirling his prayer- 
wheel, and muttering the great Thibetan 
prayer of ‘ Cm Maui Padmi Orn!’ but not 
only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity of 
demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea- 
traders and towns-pcople, dressed in their 
sheepskin coats carry prayer-wheels, which 
they constantly twirl and join in the universal 
cry of Omani pcmincc, oraanee peminee !’* 
which, with one exception in the cUvSe of a 
great Lama from Lassa, is the only way 
in the prayer of ‘ Ora Mani Padmi Om V 
is rendered during my travels in Eastern 
Thibet ; and none of the people or Lamas 
could translate their prayer to me in any 
other words than ** Glorification of the Deity.” 
The great altitude and rarificd air at Lithang, 
rendci*8 breathing an act of pain, but a recent 
fraveller speaks of the excitement liis 
arrival caused amongst the Lamas, who 
(taught by the Chinese) looked upon his 
coming as the fore-runner of the annexation 
of their country by the Palin or white con- 
querors ol’ India, and met him everywhere with 
scowls of hatred and muttered curses. He was 
much struck by the physique commou amongst 
the people of Lithang, which he did oot notice 
in other parts of Eastern Thibet, where the 
people are mostly tall in stature, with a 
pi'ofusion of black hair hanging over their 
shoulders, while their complexion is a very 
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dark brown ; but many of the Lithangiies are 
thick sturdy fellows, with short woolly hair, 
and lighter complexion, forming a great cou- 
trast with the general appearance of the 
Eastern Thil>efans. 

LITHANTHKAX, L.%t. Coal. ^ 
LITUAliGE, Ew.,Fr. 


Mih-to-aang, Chin. 

Oelit, Dut. 

Glotte, Glatte, Gkk. 

Mur«]ar-aang. iliNi) ,rKKS. 
Budar, „ 

Litargirio, 1 t. 


Ltthargyi'ium, La^ 

Glet, Bus. 

Alinartaga, Sr. 

bitarjirio, „ 

Marudar-ainghi, Tam. 


Litharge is a semi- vitrified oxide of lend : 
it is usually made in the process of smelting 
argentiferous galena, and is employed in the 
arts by potters, glass.imikcrs, painters, it sella 
at £18 the ton. — MaCalloch ; Smith ; Poole^ 


LITHARGYRIUM, Lat. Litharge. 

LITIIODOMUS, a genus of molluscs. 

LITIIOSPERNUM. The roots of some 
species of Litbosperinuin afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting. 

LITTORAL-CONCRETE is a variety of 
the rock which has notbitberto found a specific 
place in geological catalogues ; the name hlis 
been conferred on it iVom its being invariably 
found close by the sea-shore of the Bombay const 
and Western coast of the peninsula of India, 
and from its rosem1)lnnce to the artificial stono 
formed by the cementation of sand, gravel, or 
otlier, course material, by lime-water or mortar. 
It is composed of the material prevafling on 
the shores — shells, saml, gravel, and pebbles,' 
and varies in its character, with the rocks in 
the neighbourhood,— being mi<*aceou8 towards 
Cocliin and Tcllicbeny, from the quantity of 
sand and other nodules from the granite and 
gneiss ; gravelly to the north of Bombay, and 
around it, composed almost entirely of frag- 
ments of shells. Sir Erskino Perry states that 
this strange variety of rock is to be found all 
along tbo Himalaya, and prevails extensively 
in Southern India. It is to bo met with only 
in the regions where rains abound. Along tiie 
shores of Sind, Arabia, and the Red Sea, 
though the material composing it is abundant 
in a position similar to that in which it exists 
on the Malabar coast, it is nowhere cemented 
into stone. Even on Bombay island, indeed, 
the cementation is far from invariable : in 
one part of the esplanade there is loose sand 
on the surface, and concrete beueath ; at 
another, sand or concrete as tlie case may bo, 
from the surface throughout to the rock ; and 
in a recent excavation, concrete was found for 
the first twenty feet, resting on abed of Ine 
sand, perfectly loose. It is frequently foundto 
rest — as, for example, at Sewree and Mahim 
— on a bed of blue clay filled with kunkor and 
mangrove-roots, offering evidence of a depres* 
aion from the time the mangroves grew al 
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Litmus. Bokhara^, 

Mgh^wator mark, so as f o pemit the . gravel cakes, of a dusky blue eolotir, light, and easily 
deposit to accumulate. The whole must then pulverized. It is employed to stain marble ; 
have becMi raised by a second upheaval to its also as a chemical test of acidity,* ^ing I'ed- 
present level. Tlie principal quarries of dened by acids, while the blue is restHired by 
these are at Versova, about twenty miles to alkalis ; for tills purpose it is employed either 
^ the north of Bombay, where the shore is shel- in the form of a tincture, or of unsized paper 
tered by a vast dyke of basalt formerly sub- coloured with it. — Waterston ; J^aulkner, 
merged. In quarrying it, the sand, which LITSEA, Sp. ? 
seldom extends more than a few inches down, 
is first removed, and the rock is smooth on the dhirnJi, 
surface. A space about twelve feet each way Chindi, 
is next divided into slabs one foot square, — A small tree which grows in parts of the 

the grooves between them being cut with a Panjab Himalaya at 2,500 to 6,820 feet, 
light flat-pointed single bladed pick. These up to the Chcnab. In some places in Chumba, 
are raised successively by a tool something an oil, expressed from the fruit, is burned : 
between an adze and a mattock, a single according to Madden, a species of Litsea, 
stroke of which is in general sufficient for the which may bo this, yields a coarse oil in 
detachment of each from its bed The blocks Kuinnon. — JJr. J. L. Stewart. 
thus cut out and raised being thrown aside, LITSEA FUSCATA, Thio. A treegrow- 
the bed is once more smoothed, and the oper- ing to 20 feet in height in the Central province 
ation resumed till the pit reaches the depth 'of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 
of six or eight, when, it being no longer con- feet. — 77/ /c., En. PL p. 258. 
veuient to remove the stones by hand or has- LT'l’STI'iA ZE Y L ANICA, see Cassia hark, 
ket, a new pit is cut. This variety of build- LITSI, Hind., Lahanl, s[)e(*ie3 of Pruiiiis 
ing material is brought in vast quantities to or wild plum ; also Pyrus baccata, I*, kunia- 
Bombay where a large portion of the native onensis. 

liouses are built of if. It is not very strong, LITTLE BASSES, see Basses, 
hut with the Ailmirable cement employed with LIT'rijE BOKHARA, also known as 
such lavish hand, it makes a good and econo- Chinese Turtaiy, also as I'iastern Tnrkistnn 
mica! wall.— Dr. Buist^ L.L.D.^ in Bom- is a great depressed valley shut in by 
boy Times. mountains of great height on three sides, and 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, are obtain- 'on the east are barren sands whieh merge im- 
ecl from Magnesian limestone; in the valley j perceptibly into tho Great desert of Gobi, 
of the Tumbudra near Kurnool, They were [ The Tian-Slian range separates it from Dzun- 
tried in Madras and answered well. Mr. Bing- ! garia ; the Bolor range from Transoxiaua, 
ham made stones for lithographic purposes and the Kura Koram and Kuen Ijuu from 
from a grey lime-stone, and used them in ; India and Tibet on the south. The land 
the ottice of the SurveyorTienoral. They ; is clayey near tho base of the mountains but 
answered admiral)ly for the purpose, hut the ' sandy in the (tentral tracts. Kain is rare and 
stone must ho freshly quarried or it cliips, as ] the air is of exceeding dryness, but the cli- 
after exposure to the atmosphere it grows mate is temperate and healthy. It is well 
intensely hard, and can then only bo sawn watered from the mountains, the waters con- 
into shape. — M.E.J.R., 1850; Cal, Cat. verging towards the Ergol or Tarym. The 
Ex.i 1862. See Limestone. country has gold, copper, salt, sulphur and the 

LITHOSPPiRMUM OFFICINALE. Its j jade-stone, d'he southern line of the caravan 
seeds ai*e long, very white, and like small i route passes through it from Khainil to Aksu 
stones or pearls, on which account they have | and Kashgar. From Aksu to Kokand is 800 
been popularly used as a remedy for stone. • miles. It was subject to China from the 
They are known in India by the name of beginning of the Christian era, to the time 
Lubisfirmun. The roots of some species of of Changiz Khan. After the middle of the 
Lithospermum afford a lac for dyeing and eighteenth century, the Chinese regained 
painting. — Boyle; G'Shatighnessy^ p, 497. possession of it. Alti-Shahr, or the six cities, 
LITHUANIAN, see India, Sanskrit. forms the western district, comprising Yar- 
LITHTUK, Burm. Alstouia .scholaris, B. kand, Kashgar, Khotan, Aksu, Yanghisar 
Dr., Don, aud Oosh-Turfan, with territories subordinate 

LITMUS. to each. Eastern Turkistan is erainenUy 

Tourneiol, Fa. | Laokroui, Gir. mahomedan. Yarkand is the entrepot of 

A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly in trade between China and Bokhara. Khotan, 
Holland from Lecauora tartarea, a lichen from the time of Q’tosias, has been celebrated 
which grows in the Canai 7 and Cape de Verde for its mineral products, its jade aud emeralds, 
Islands. It is met with in small cnbical its shawl wool and flax. It wis at one time 
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Bkas. Chilotu, Ravi. 

Ghknab. Rauli, „ 

Raiv. 
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tiM of tiSile with. Hittdoitan, 
and now iaiporls largely fare, broad cioth^ 
leather sugar.-*-Sed Bokhanif Central 
Asia, iaatem Turkettan, India, Kabul, Kuna- 
war, Kaffir, Ladak. 

LITTLE TIBET, the Byltaeof Ptolemy 
the modem Balti. Iskardo, is the capital city 
of this Bultistan, or Balti, (called by English 
geographers, Little Tibet,”) a country a 
good deal to the north-east of Kashmir, and 
^north-west of Ladak. Gilgit is a country, 
conquered by Goolam Singh, to tho west- 
north-west of Iskardo. Tlie Chorbat dis- 
trict is a dependency of the government 
of Iskardo, which, like that of Le, is sub- 
ject to Kashmir. The desert countiy by 
which Nubra and Chorbat are separated, has 
acted as a ^ hairier to the further exten- 
sion eastward of the mabomedaii religion 
which is now universally that of the people 
of tho whole of Iskardo (or Balti) district, 
as well as of Drns. On tho Indus, and in 
the valley south of it, there is no uuiuhabit- 
ed tract between the two, so that tho maho- 
medan and buddhist population arc in direct 
contact. The result is, that mahomedauism 
is in that part gradually, though veiy slowly, 
extending to the eastward. The name Iskardo 
is a raahommedau corruption of the Tibetan 
name, Skardo, or Kavdo, as it is very common- 
ly pronounced, 'I'lio mountains which sur- 
round the Iskardo plain rise at ouco with 
groat abruptness, and are very steep and 
bare. The liouses of Iskardo are very much 
scattered over a large extent of surface, so 
that there is no appearance of a town. Bhot, 
according to Latham, is a wonl traceable un- 
der the appellatiouH of Halt in Bultistan; But 
inButau; Bet in Thibet, or in such words as 
the Bhooteyu or Bhotiya, and in ethnology 
comprises the Little Tii)elana, the natives of 
Ladak, tho Tibetans of Tibet Jhoper, and 
the closely allied tiibes of Butnn. Balti or 
Baltiyul is called Palolo or Balor by tho Dard 
and Nang Kod by the Tibetans. It is pre- 
served in Ptolemy in Byltm. The Bhot 
country is frequently culled Skardo or Iskardo 
from tho name of its well known fort and 
capital. Balti proper is a small table land, 
and with that of Deotsu, is about 60 miles 
long and 36 broad, ^the mean lieight of its 
villages above tho sea is about 7,000 feet. 
The Balti, tho people of Little Thibet, tho 
By ItaB of Ptolemy, though Tibetan iu lan- 
guage and appearance,' are all niahomedans, 
and differ from the more eastern Tibetans of 
Le (who call themselves Bhotia or inhabitants 
of Bhot,) by being taller and less stoutly 
made. Their lauguage differs considerably 
from that of Le, but only as one dialect 
differs from another. The Bhot of Ladak is 
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strong, hardf, short sqnkiwiffiUif i de- 
cidedly Mongol physit^omyr^hyjrWbll^i* 
meant a flat fac^ broad ^eek, dojpKisaiqdjqbM 
very large ears, oblique and nart'dtr, eye 
tailed at the corners, black hair and low 
stature, their averaffe height bein^' 5 fbot | 
6*1 inches : the skulls are less Mongolian, 
having a capacity of 72 cubic Inches^ 60 
cubic iuches being a fair capacity for a 
European. The gmnd Lama is a Bhot.. 
The ordinary monk or priest in Tibet is the 
Gyloug -above whom are the Lamas or pre- 
sidents, and below whom are tho Tohba and 
Tuppa. Tho Tuppa is a probationer who is 
admitted into tho establishment to which he 
would attach himself at the age of 8 or 10, 
aud receives instruction accordingly. At 15, 
ho becomes a tohba, and at 24 a Gyloug, pro- 
vided his acquirements be satisfactory. Thei'6 
are two sects, the Gyllupka, who dress in 
yellow, and the Shammar in rod, the Sham- 
mar ‘Gylong being allowed to marry. Tho 
Bhot of tho Tibetans have been extending 
westward. As a general rule, the Himal^jw 
mountains divide Hindustan from BhotlSnd, 
but there are Bhot in several parts south of the 
crest of those mighty mountains in Gurhwal 
and Kemaon. The people of Le, the eastern 
Tibetans, call themselves Bhotiah, or iuhabi- 
tnuts of Bhot. They are not so tall and are 
stouter made than tlie Tibetans of Balti or Lit- 
tlo Tibet, who though Tibetan in language nitd 
.appearance are all mahomedans. Little 
Tibet is occupied by the Bhot race. Tibet, iu 
tho lauguage of Ladak is called Bod, and in 
1’ibetnii Bod-Pa, whence tho word Butan of 
tho plains applied to Tibet. Tibet is called 
Se-Tsang by tho Chinese. Tibet is divided 
into IJ pper. Middle and Little Tibet, and ex- 
tends from Lhassa to Gilghit, a distance of 
1,200 English miles. Littlo Tibet contains 
about 12,000 square miles, is about 170 miles 
long, and lies between 74° and 76* 35' E. 
Little Tibet or Bultistan is called by the 
Kashmiri Sri Lutan. Tibetan districts are 
Khapolor, Chorbad, and Keris, on the 6hayok 
river ; Kbartakshe, Totto aud Parguta on 
tho Sing ge chu ; Shigaron tho Shigar river, 
aud Balti and llougdo on tho Indus. Tibet 
is mentioned by Abu Zaid ul IJasan in A. D. 
915, by Ibu Haukal iu A. d. 950, by Abu 
Kihan iu 1030, and by Edrisi in A. D. 1154. 
Some suppose that Marco Polo entered Thi- 
bet, but tho wonderful stories which he tells 
of its people indicate that ho wrote from hear- 
say. He, however, sojourned in the hills of 
Ba<]ak8haD for the sake of his health, att4.bo 
describes tho countries of Wakhan, Pamer, 
Bolorand Kashmir. Aud, notwithstanding 
the wide-spread fame of Prester Johq, the 
first Europeans seem to have visited this 
I 4iS2vj 
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fa the middle of the seventeenth ceo- j the sign under which ^ 

y tuiy. Yul-Supg or L’iiaBsa, the residence of I bis ege> the day end hour 6/ bis death, which 
the grand Lama, is the capital of Butan or / determine the mode in which be w*|o be in- 
Itorthern or Upper Tibet. Leh or Ladak is I tei’red. For this purpose they consult shtae 
the chief town of that part ofButan called books, which ere exclaimed to them by the 
Middle Tibet ; and lakardo is the principal Lamas, Sometimes they barn the corpse, or 
place in Little Tibet. The Bulti or natives 0 / leave it exposed to the birds and wild beasts. 
Little IJbet say that Ladak, Jskardo, Khopalu, j Children who die suddenly are left by their 

parents on the road. In Spiti, in the N. W. 
Ilimalaya, when a person dies, the body is 
Bometimes buried, or burnt, or thrown into 
the river, or cut into small pieces and burnt, 
admonitions tire made over the body to the 
departed spirit, such as do not trouble your- 
self, your cannot enter it (meaning the dead 
body) ill summer, it quickly becomes coiTupt. 
In Tibet, civil and military appointments 
are mode by the Dalai L’lama and the 
resident Chinese minister of Anterior Tibet. 
Their grades are five, the highest being 
equivalent to the Chinese third, but the button 
which declares a rank in China is worn ouly 
by the Tangut, who appear to succeed only 
to .hereditary offices ; the L'lama wear no 
button by reason of the peculiarity of their 
head-dress. In Anterior Tibet, are lOying, 
cantonments, or encampments, classed as 
great j 43 as middle-sized, 25 as small, and 14 
us frontier posts. In Ulterior Tibet are 14 
middle class and lo small ying. Tim tsan- 
tsan are supported by a conlmgent of 646 
luh-ying from Sz’chncn under a yukih, a tu- 
sze, three captains, and six subalterns, who 
are distributctl through both provinces ; the 
mifivo soldiery are but 3,000, 1,000 in An- 
terior, 1,000 in Ulterior Tibet, 500 at Piug- 
j ill and 500 atDziimg. They are divided' 
into small sections of 25 under a ting-fnng ; 
five of these make 3 t.ni fling’s coniimiud ; 
two of these, a yn-fung’s ; two of these a 
tni-fung’s : there are six of the l<ist in 
Tibet. — Wilde's Chinese Army, pp. 71, 72. 
LLr>r, Cy-MRIC. Flax. 

LOADSTONE. 

Magneci, Dct. | Ahan-sub&n, Peb.s. 

Aimaiit, Fk. , Magnit, Run. 

Magnet, ^ CJkr. j Kauntnm, .^ans., Tei.. 


Purik, Nagyr, (xilghit and Aster, are distinct 
Tibets. The people of Ladak are huddhists ; 
those of Little Tibet are shiah mahomedans. 
In their marriages the bride comes to the 
house of the groom. Cultivation in Little 
Tibet is carried on entirely by irrigation. 
The language of Tibet has thirty simple let- 
ters, out of which fifteen dififerciit sets are 
formed, which may bo used with a prefix of 
some other letter. Tliumi Sambhuta was 
the first who taught tho Tibetans the use 
of the Kashmirian characters, which remain 
unchanged to this day. More rain fails in 
Tibet than in Ladak, approaching even to 
a rainy season. Slavery is a Tibetan insti- 
tution. Polyandry is common. The gra- 
vel of Us steppes yields gold, but the value 
of the crude borax of its lakes is far greater 
than its precious metal. The tea trade 
of Tibet is earned on in the form of blocks, 
weighing about 8 lbs. and which poll at from 
12 to 48 shillings each. Little Thibet, lia.s 
several times tendered its allegiance to Hi itish 
India.— Dr, Thompson's Travels in Western 
Jlimalaya and Tibet, pp, 204, 219, 247 ; 
Mrs, Hervey's Adventures of a Lady in Tar- 
tary, Vol, i, 213-14 ; Cunningham's Im- 
dak ; Latham's Ethnology ; Mason ; Camp- 
bell, p, 48 ; Timkowski's Journey to Fekiug, 
Vol, ii, p, 312. See Balti, Bylta% Dard, 
Gang! Range, India, Kabul, Kafer, Kailas, 
Knra-koram, Ladak, Sikh, Skardo, Tibet. 

LIVJSTONIA ROTUNDIFOLIA is .^up. 
posed, by Mr. Wallace, to be the fau-pnlm, of 
the leaf of which the people of Celebes make 
water buckets and baskets, 

L^LAMA, also written Lama, the spiritual 
ruler of Tibet, In Tibet, the sovereign llamas 
are deposited entire in shrines prepared for 
their remains which are ever afterwards re- 
garded as sacred, and vi.sited witli religious 
awe. Tho bodies of the inferior Lamas are 
usually burnt, and their ashes preserved in 
little metallic idols, to which placp.s are assign- 
ed in their sacred cabinets. Onliimiy persons 
are treated with less ceremony— some arc 
carried to lofty eminences where they are left 
to be devoured by ravens, kites, and other 
carnivii'ous animals. But they also have places 
surrounded by walls where the dead are placed. 
The Mongols sometimes bury their dead ; 
often they leave them exposed in their coffins, 
on cover them with sfoues, paying regard to 
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Chuniulc-Puttur, Grz. Huzere niekiiateg, 

('alaniita, It. hnau, SP. 

Magne.«i, Lat. Kaundum, Tam- 

Batn brani,P,ai»i-bi*ani,MAL 

Magnetic iron ore, aperoxide of iron, is found 
in considerable quantities in most countrie.*. 
Ay.askanta niaiii Sniakeva, “ Like a rod of the 
ironstone gem,” i.s a phrase used in the Sans- 
crit poem Malate and Mad’hava, and makes 
it seem possible that artificial magnets, as well 
as the properties of the loadstone, were known 
to the ancient hindoos. The loadstone as 
sung by Orpheus was supposed to detect adnl- 
\evy, -^McCulloch \ Malate and Madfhava 
in Hindu Theatre, Vol, ii, p, 22. 

LOASA, an interesting genus of plants, 
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I LOBELIA SUCOULKNTA. 

some species of whftii possess the properties of 
nettles, the flowers are red, white and yellow, 
they are grown from seed, and any common 
soil suits them,--' Riddell, 

LOBAOARH, in lat. 29* dlf, long. 79 18', 
a town in Kamaon, on an affluent of the Ram- 
ganga. Its fort is 6,430 feet, or 6,461 feet 
above the sea according to Webb, in J. A.S., 66. 

LOBAN, Boswellia serrata, also Styrax 
benzoin, yielding Gum Benjamin, used 
a stimulant, and eaten in pawn leaves ; the 
“attar” of India, sublime the benzoin acid 
very purely, and administer it as an aphrodi- 
• one seer costs from two rupees to two 


LOCUM. 


and a half. The gum resin of the Boswellia 
thurifera is also considered as “luban” by 
the community.— Gen/. 7W, «. 144. 

LOBE KE BHAJI, Duk. ' 
catiany, Dolichos trauqueharicus. 

LOBELIA, is an interesting genus of 
plants, easily cultivated in Southern Asia 
by seed, the blossoms are extremely beauti- 
ful from their variety of colours, they require 
a light rich soil, with a moderate quantity 
of water. Dr. Wight, in leones gives Lo- 
belia aromatica, cxcelsa, nieotianaefolio, tri- 
charidra, trigona. L. cardinalis, is an annual 
creeping glabrous plant, a native of (Jhina. 
Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it 
spreads over the soil, rooting at every branch, 
and is well-adapted for borders to parterres. 
L. erinus, and varieties are pretty little pro- 
cumbent plants, generally having blue flowers, 
succeed well in the flower be«ls, raised from 
seeds ; will not live through the hot weather. 
L. nicotianaefolia, erect, leaves subses- 
sile, lauceolar, acute, entire, raceme termi- 
nal. A stout tall species, occurring in the 
vicinity of Bangalore. L. radienus, accideu- 
tally introduced from China into the Calcutta 
garden, where it flowers during the rains ; 
small, much branched, spreading over the 
ground, and sending forth roots from each 
branchiet. Dr, O’lShaughne^sy instituted 
numerous experiments with this species, but 
found it to be altogether inert.— Jo/Tm/ ; 
Riddell ; Wight's leones Vlantarum ; 
O'Shmighnessy^ pp. 424-5. 

LOBELIA INFLATA, Indian tobacco. 
A native of the' United States ; an acrid 
narcotic and violent emetic ; in small doses 
diaphoretic and expectorant. A popular 
remedy in the United , States, where from 
incautious use it has often proved fatal. 
Its chief employment is in asthma, and in 
the form of enema in strangulated hernia. — 
O'Shaughnessy^ p. 423. 

LOBELIA SUCCULENTA, Bluwe, 
Neilgheriy grass. ‘ A small procumbent plant, 
well-adapted for hiding the eerth in flower- 
pots, as is also L. erinus. 
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LOBELIA TRIGONA, a small annual 
ramous plant which delights io 'wet pasture 
ground, and appears during the wet and'GoId 
seasons.— O' p, 426. 

LOBELIACEuffi, Juss,^ comprises 2 Gen., 
15 sp., viz., 1 PiiMkgtonia, 14 Lobelia. 

LOBIA, Hind. Dolichos sinensis, also D. 
catiuuy. Kala lobin, is Dolichos lablab. Large 
red and white benn.s, haricot beau, Phaseolus 
vulgaris or P. Innatus. Lobiau, a white bean 
with a bla(tk eye, Dolichos sinensis. 

LOBIPES HYPEKBOREUS,Phalaropus 
hyperboreiis, the Bed-necked Phalarope, has 
the circuit of northern regions : one specimen 
obtained in Nicaragua, and a pair in the 
Bermuda.s. It is a little arctic bird, of rare 
, , occurrence even in the north of Scotland, 

Dolichos i Orkney and Shetland : but a specimen was 
about A, D. 1845, procured near Madras, 
which is now in the Calcutta museum. 
LOBI-VANELLUS LEUCIJRUS. This 

is found in ludin, the only Indian specimen 
previously recorded was obtained in Calcutta. 
LOBO I'ES ERATE, Cuv, and Val, 

L. Farkarii, Cuv. and Val. 

Ikan batu, or Ikan Pichat i)riek, Malay. 

This fish has a total length of 2 feet 5 inches ; 
it inhabits the sea of Penang, Malayan 
Penin.sHila, Singapore, Java, Madina, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and estuaries of the 
Ganges. 'I'he nir-ves.sel is very large, about 
I of the total length, silvery white and of a 
lanceolate shape. It is excessively thin and 
.so firmly adhering to tljo back, that but a 
small part ean be removed. The isinglass 
is hy the Chinese. dealers considered to be of 
good quality, but the small quantity procur- 
able renders the fish less valuable in this 
respect. , 
LOBSTER, Ecrevisse, Fii. ; Cancer, Lat. 
One of iho (VuHtaeea. 

LO CHOU, a high i.^land, fiattoned at top, 
at the mouth of the Cautou river, lyiug north- 
ward of Pootoy. 

LOCK. 


Herrature, It. 

Kuti. Psiia. 

Fechadurai, Port. 

Samki, Hos. 

C'Hrradurai, Orrajoa, Sp. 


81 oien, Dut. 

Seri-ures, Fa. 

Schlosher, Okk. 

Tala, Ouz. Hind. 

Kufl,Kulf, 

All implement applied to doors, boxes, &c., 
for securely .fastening McCulloch's 

Commercia I Dictionary. 

LOCRIAN, on ancient raee who followed 
the system of maternal descent. The Aka- 
Podwal, are a caste in ^Malabar and Canara 
who follow the rule of MBrumakatayam,.or 
descent from mothers, the ilesoeusus ab 
utero of the Locrians, who drove the Sicilians 
out of a part of Italy. See Polyandry. 

LOCUM, Lat., Sans. A place, a locality^ 
a world. See Hindu, Loka. 
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LOCUSTELLA RAYl, the Sslicaria 
locustella or Britifh Grasshopirer Warbler of 
Europe, Asia, and North Africa, is migratoi'y. 
Has once been obtainedtin Central India, and 
once in Eowcr Bengal’ where an affiutd 
ppcfie?, L. rubescenfl/^iis not uncommon. 
Both specimens are in the Calcutta museum. 
It would appear to be not uncommon at Mhow. 
A specimen has also been seeu from the north- 
west Himalaya. 

LOCUST. 

Ar 


.Tar&d, 

sTarad-ul-babr, 
Faridi, ,, 
Ophiomachez, 
Chargol, 


Egypt. 

Ok. 

Hkb. 


Maig, 

Malakh, 

Malakh-i-halal, 

Malakh-i-haram, 

Malakh-i-daryai, 


LOCUST. 

Sinai. The migratoi^ locust, Acryduim (or 
iKdipodium) migratorium, which occurs in 
Africa and the South of Asia, is greenish, 
with transparent elytra, of a dirty grey, 
whitish wings and pink legs. They have the 
power of inflating themselves with air and of 
travelling about 18 miles a day. They are 
bred in tbe deserts of Arabia and Tartary. 
Pottinger states that it is u strange though 
unquestionable fact, that these destructive 
I iiisebts never penetrate to the districts of 
I Saharawau unless in years of drought and 
I famine ; they then come as though it were * 
” i to coin\)lete the devastation, and what is still 
*• ! more astonishing, they invariably appear 

” I from one quarter (the south-ea.^t) and return 
One of the principal genera contained in j to the same. Locusts visit the Punjab and 
the family Locustidfie, is the Locusta of j North-West Provinces and do much mischief 
heach Ui which the hinder leg.s are about 1 while pursuing their devastating course, 
equal to the whole body iu length, and the .; On one 14th September fliglits of locusts 
autenntt filiform or terminated in a club. ' made their appearance in the Jubbulpore, 
Upwards of twenty species of this genus are > Chinwarrah, and Hoshungabad districts of 
known and it is to this group to which the the Central Provinces, taking a south-wester- 
Gryllus migrntorius of Linnieus belongs, a | ly direction. A report dated 7th Sep. from 
large species which has occasioiinll}; been j lloshungabad, stated that locusts made their 
found in Britain, and which in some parts of | appearance in great numbers in this district. 
Europe sometimes multiplies to such a degree j They came from the Bhopal territory, and 
as to devastate large districts. Africa at^ all appeared to bo making way to the west- 
times appears to have been peculiarly .subject 1 ward in the direction of Llliohpore ; they 
to the ravages of locusts. Mr. Barrow stales, ' kept elbse to tlie foot of the Salpoora r.ange 
tliat, on one occasion, in the southern parts of: of hills. The country between Etarsee and 
Africa an area of nearly two thousand square Rampoor was covered with them; when m the 
miles might be said literally to l>c covered with air, they appeavcil like clouds, and when pass- 
them. When driven into the sea by a north- 1 iug through them they lay as thick as snow 
west wind they formed upon the shore, for '; on the ground devastating the whole ot the 
fifty miles, a bank three or fourfeet high, and ; country. The genus Acrydimn of Latrei Ic 
when the wind was south-east the stench was j may be distinguished from CEdipodn by the 
so powerful as to be smelt at the distance | presence of a large and prominent tubercle 
of 150 miles. The locust migrates in masses, on the praBSternura, or between the two fore- 

Thev often cross from Africa to Madagascar, 'legs, by the one central ocellus instead of 
from Africa to Syria and sometimes to Italy, three disposed triangularly, and by the deep 
Their ravages in the North-West Provinces, transverse strise of the prothorax. The 
i« 183*’ as described by Dr, McGregor j species A. peregrinum of Olivier has been 
iu J1 ^'of Med. Soc., N. W. P., 1842, i described by that author in hi.s “Voyage 
Vol*i mentions that a cloud of locusta .ap- 1 dans I’empire Othoraan,” and by M. Audinet 
Doared in the uoighhourhood of Jubbulpore | Serveille, in hjs treatise on the Orthoptera 


about 6 P. M. The compact black mass 
afforded a curious spectacle as it came waft- 
ing on the wind from the north-east, speeding 

^ . 1 ...I.. Cni’A/Tim/tlfi 


forming part of the Nouvelles Suites a Buffbn, 
p. 666, from which I extract the following : 
“ Length about 2i inches. Body smooth, gene- 

11 "ii I* 11 A nolA 


inff on the wind from the north-east, speeding j ‘•i.engtnaDoutL'^ incncs. uooy binouu., 
westwards, and apparently making forMundla. | rally of a lively yellow, occasionally of a pale 
When we take into account the myriads of', and clear red (rougeatre.) Head of the same 
units that often go to compose one of these j colour, smooth, with its hinder part marked 
livimr clouds, we cease to wonder at tlie ravag- i by two oblique ferruginous Hues, often indiS- 
ftdasDect almost instnutaneously exhibited by | tiuct, Proihorax marked with small points 
Innnftt coliimus liRvc morched i e.s|wcially behind ; dorsal elevation align . 

transverse lines dietinct. Elytra (wing-covers; 
longer than the abdomen, narrow, rounded at 
tip, of an opaque yellow at the base, and 
along the anterior border ; the rest transpa* 
rent and colourless, charged throughout with 
square dusky patches of which those near the 
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the fields, the locust columns have marched 
over. A host of red locusts, onco spread 500 
miles over the Mahratta country ail around 
Poonah and devastated it. The Acrydium 
(Gryllus) migratorium which, at intervals, 
devastates some countries, is that of Africa and 
the South of Asia, aud Q. gregarius that of 
484 
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base are opaque, the otbera open (fenestrees) 
• and formed by a union of dark nerves, de- 
tached upon a colourless gi-ound ; iheso 
patches form towards the extremity of the 
elytra irregular tmnsverse bauds. Wings 
ample, as long as the elytra, transparent, 
colourless, lustrous ; nerves yellow ; base and 
anterior border tinged with yellow. The 
abdomen, and under the surface of the body 
are brown and shining ; the terminal pieces 
short. Legs of a bright yellow, spines of the 
posterior tibi® with bljick tips. Antenn® 
yellow at base, then darkish. The yellow 
parts replaced in some individuals by red. 
Ihis author described his yellow variety from 
specimens taken in Senegal, the red one from 
Mount Siliai, — a wide distribution. Both 
varieties oecur in India, those from Raiicegimj 
show 110 trace of red, while in those ordinarily 
described, red is the predominant colour. 
Serveille has figured the red variety in his 
12th plate, fig. 3. He qiiotc.s from the work 
of Olivier, previously named, a desciiption of 
the habits of this species sufficiently resem- 
bling what we have lately observed. Ac- 
companying the burning south winds in 
Syria, he says, clouds of locusts (A. pere- 
grinum) arrive from the interior of Ara- 
hia and the south of Pcr.<ia causing a devas- 
tation as complete and almost as rapid as that 
produced on Europe by the most violent Imil- 
storms. Itisdiificult to express the effect 
of the sight of the whole atmosphere filled on 
every aide, and to an immense height, with an 
innuraerahle quantity of these insects, moving 
in slow and uniform flight with a noise like 
that of rain, the sky darkened, and the light 
of the sun diminished. In one instant 
the flat roofs of the houses, the streets and 
the fields were covered with locusts, and 
in two day.s they had destroyed nearly all 
the foliage, but fortunately their life was but 
short, and they seemed to have emigrated 
only to reproduce themselves and die. P'or 
some dap after the fields were covered 
with their bodies. The Acrydium lineole, 
sold for food in the markets of Bagtiad, 
and the fEdipoda migratoria, extending its 
ravages from Tartnry to. Central Africa and 
from Paris to Ispahan, are the only other 
well-known migratory and, so to speak, epi- 
demic species, but sporadic species sometimes 
multiply to such an extent as to cause infinite 
Iwal damage. In J861, in rent-free lands in 
Khoorda belonging to the temple of Jugga- 
nath, the rice-crop was nearly destroyed by a 
small green Acrydium about an inch in length, 
t^^alled Jhintiki by the Ooriya. 

Thew insects have received characteristic 
names in many languages, for without laying 
stress on the old derivation of locust, “ a locis 
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, ustis,*' the Hebrew unine (Arbeh) from the 
; root “ to multiply,” the Sanscrit ftom the 
root ** to leap,” the Arabic from one signify- 
: ing devnstafiou, igvg^when taken together, a 
, tolerably full deiff^n of the insects' habits. 

; Aristotle's descn^pbii of i ts metamorphoses 
i (De Animalibus, v. 28), is accurate enough, 
j but appears to be drawn from those species 
which form the family Gryllidm of modern 
.entomologists. The females, he says, are 
‘ furnished with an ovipositor (Kaulos) by 
, means of which they lay their eggs in the 
, ground, choosing especially such localities as 
1 the cracks in a soil broken by the plough. 

1 he ova remain benealh the surface during 
, winter, enveloped in a sort of pouch, or thin 
. earthy film ; in spring they produce a small 
i hliick locust, which grows larger, shedding 
I Its skin from time to time. The locusts die 
after breeding, being killed by a scolex or 
I worm produced in the throat. This last ob- 
|Servation is eviilently derived from the pro- 
; ceedings of some sort of ichneumon larva 
: observed by Aristotle himself whose research 
I and correctness make him as much to be relied 
j upon as any modern observer, 

I Plitiy,^ ns usii.l, repents Aristotle, addinir 
, tiaveller s tales more or less improbable As 
. an ,u.stance of his want of personal obierva- 
tion, take his statement that the newly hatch- 
ed locust is without legs, whereas like all of 
tlie Oidioptrm it is sitnilnr except in size and 
the ahsenre ol wi„jrs to the perfect state of the 
insect. I he ociist seizes a sOrpent by the 
•hroni and kills it." They are three feet long 
in Indin, and (heir dried legs and thighs are 

used as sHws-(crui ihii, et feminibus seWum 

, nsnm prahero,— » by the women,” oddly add 
■ Kilby and Spence, evidently confounding 
, feminibiiswilh fcmiiiis.) “ Flights of them fa* 
j sm den y and fortuitously into seas and pools ' 
and so die. (some say that they cannot fly by 
night, in this forgetting that (hey frequently 
cioss long tracts of ocean, impelled by hunger. 

1 heir visits arc I^ooked upon as signs of God’s 

*"•' whir- , 

I mg of their wings is that of a flight of large 
birds. As though it were nothing to have 
crossed the ocean they soon spread over im- 
, mense tract., of land, .ievonrlng all they Z 
I 'o ‘I'e v*ry doors of houses, and blighting 
with their toueh what they do not eat. Thef 
visit Italy from Africa, and drive the popu^ 
lation to consult the Sibylline books. In 
I Gyrene pub ic war is by law declared upon 
them, three times in the year, viz., upon their 
ova, upon the larvsB and upon the adult 
insect J whoever will not help is proseented 
a. a deserter. J„ Lemnoe. eve^ wS i. 

locusts. They also enconnige choughs (Grac- 
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cula) destroy many. The Parlhiaus 
feed on locusts.” 

History is full of accounts of the destruc- 
tion caused by tins plague ; and one feature 
appears in nearly all the descriptions— the 
simultaneous death of whole flights^ and 
pestilence ensuing on the putrefaction of their 
bodies. So Joel ; “ but I will remove far 
off from you the northern army— and his 
stink shall come up, and his ill-savour shall 
come up because ho hath done great things.” 
(Joel, ii, 20.) It is not known whether this 
cause of annoyance has yet been experienced 
in India ; if not it is probably owing to the 
flights being comparatively ainnll and divided. 
Kirby and Spence, i, 218, relate on the autho- 
rity of Major Moor, author of the Pantheon, 
that a flight of red locusts (evidently identi- 
cal with Indian species) forming a column 
500 miles long ravaged the Malirntta country. 
Serveille, has drawn some observations from 
M. Sober (Auuales de la Societe Entomolo- 
gique de France, ii, 480) on the measures 
adopted in the South of France to reduce 
the numbers of these insect pests. The com- 
munes have for centuries back spent large 
amounts on this object. In 1813 Marseilles 
expended 20,000, and Arles 25,000 francs ; 
and money is still allowed for the same pur- 
pose, 25 centimes are paid for two pounds 
weight of insects, and 50 centimes for the 
same weiglit of eggs. The hunt commences 
in May, and almost the whole population 
of certain tillages is employed in it. A 
cloth of coarse web is carried by four men, 
one holding each corner. The two who 
walk first make tlie foremost edge of the 
cloth sweep the ground, and the insects leap 
into the cloth where they are caught as in a 
bag. A small bag at the end of a stick, like 
an entomologist’s bag net, is also used. The 
females, lay from August to October ; the 
eggs being placed in holes in the earth in a 
cylindrical tube of glutinous matter covered 
with a thin envelope of earth (exactly as 
quoted above from Aristotle ) The lube is 
about an inch and a half long by 3 or 4 lines 
wide, and placeil horizontally. Each tube 
contains from 50 to 60 eggs, and a child train- 
ed to the work can collect 10 to 14 pounds 
per diem, each pound containing about 800 
eggs. In other places carts are driven up 
and down over the breeding grounds with the 
object of destroying the egg-pouches by 
crushing them into the earth. Trumpets and 
even cannon have also been used to turn the 
course of the flght, but probably without 
success, as the auditory organs of insects are 
not greatly developed, though in tlie case of 
bees similar methods have long been success- 
fully employed. In some parts of Africa they 
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are cooked aud eaten by the natives. The 
natives of Senegal are said to dry them, and 
having reduced them to powder, use them as 
flour. Captain Yule (page 1 14) in his account 
of an interview with the king of Burmah, and 
the repast which followed, mentions that the 
most notable viand produced consisted of fried 
locusts. These were brought in hot and hot, 
in successive 8aucei*s. They were very much 
like what one would suppose fried shrimps 
would tasle. The inside, he believed, was 
removed and the cavity stuffed with a little 
spiced meat. Locust curries havfe generally 
been pronounced insipid, and the ordinary 
method of eating them is fried in butter, but 
has not been tried in this country. They are 
also recommended to be boiled with melted 
butter, or roasted, with a little salt : the G. 
migratoria is more substantial than the Indian 
locust. The Acridophagi of (Ethiopia who 
subsisted entirely on this aliment are, how- 
ever, said to have been thin aud weak, 
and to have suffered a precocious ainl 
agonizing death. These people lighted large 
fires of diy le.*ivc.s under tlie flight and so 
brought the insect down in considerable 
numbers. A character in Aristophanes 
(Acharn. 1116) raises the question whether 
locushs or fieldfares are the daintiest eating, 
and answers in favour of the locust, from 
which one might infer that it was a recogniz- 
ed, though not a frequent, article of food 
among the Greeks. The Hottentots, uulike 
the Acridophagi above-mentioned, arc said 
to grow fat upon this diet. Burton says of 
the Arabs that whore they have no crops to 
lose, the people are thankful for a fall of 
locusts. In El Hejaz the flights are un- 
certain ; during the last five years preceding 
Captain Burton’s visit, El. Mciliiiah had seen 
but few. They are prepared for eating, by 
boiling in salt water and drying four or five 
days in the sun : a “ wet” locust to an Arab 
is as a snail to a Briton. The head is plucked 
off, the stomach drawn, the wings and the 
prickly part of the legs are plucked, and the 
insect is ready for tlie table. Locusts are 
never eaten with sweet things, which would 
be nauseous : the dish is always “ hot” with 
salt aud pepper, or onions fried in clarified 
butter, when it ta.'^tes nearly as well as a 
plate of stale shrimps. At Bushahr, these 
insects are generally called Maig, aud some- 
times Malakh, one kind is distinguished by 
the epithet halal, the eating of it being law- 
ful the other is haram or “forbidden this 
is smaller and more destructive than the Mal- 
akh halal, from which it diflers ilso in colour. 
The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling 
them with salt, aud mixing a little oil, butter or 
fat ; they sometimes toast them before a fire. 
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or soak them in warm water, and without 
any further culinary process, devour almost 
every part except the wings. Ouseley eat 
several locusts variously cooked, and thought 
them by no means unpalatable ; in flavour 
they seemed like a lobster or rather a shrimp ; 
one neither oflensively stale, nor absolutely 
fresh. In many countries of Asia, in Africa, 
and even in some parts of Europe, they have 
often carried with them not only famine but 
pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; corn, 
herbage and everything that wore a vegetable 
appearance while they caused infectious 
diseases by the putrefaction of their bodies. 
Maig and Alalakh, are Persian names for a 
locust, which the Arabs most commou4y call 
Jarad. The kind, blown over, from the 
opposite coast of Arabia to Bushuhr, the 
Persians styled malakh daryai or the *^sea 
locust,” and the Arabs, Jarad al bahr, in the 
same sense. Bochart has enumerated various 
Hebrew and Arabic names fur the locust in his | 
elaborate “ Heirozoii ou” (Lib. vi, Cap. i; et 
scq.) ; but does not mention the above Persian 
names, neitlier does he remark .that in the 
dialect of Mi^r or Egypt, those jarad al bahr or 
‘‘sea locusts,” above noticedj are called Faridi, 
according to the MS. Burhau-i-Katiah. Zaka- 
ria Cazviui divides the locusts into two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “ mounted and 
pedestrian,” which will call to the recollec- 
tion of the Biblical reader some pas.sages from 
Joel and the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Forskal calls the locust which infests 
Arabia Gryllus giegorius, and thinks it to bq 
different from that which is called by Linnasus, 
migratorius. Locusts are sold in the markets 
of Yembo, and also at Jiddah. The Mukin 
or red species, being the fattest, is preserved, 
jyul, wlieii fried and sprinkled witli salt, they 
are considered wholesome and nutritious food. 
Ill 1831, this part of the sea-coast of Arabia 
was visited by an incredil)le number of these 
insects, which did much damage to the date 
palms. Swarms w^ere drowned in their pass- 
age from Iho Egyptian coast, and the beach 
was strewed with their carcases for n depth 
of several feet. How insects apparently so 
ill qualified for flight arc enabled thus to cross 
the sea, affords matter for curious inquiry ; 
butWellsted o(;casionally saw pa.ssing swarms 
in its centre. Locusts of inner Arabia, the 
jarad or jerad, a reddish brown insect, aqd 
about tho.size of the little finger aroused 
as food. The hind legs are called keraa. 
They are boiled .and fried. The locust of 
northern Arabia, a small green grasshopper, 
is not used as food.— Winslow ; Di*. Buisl ; 
Central India Tvnes, June 2 ; Kirby and 
Spence Introduction to Enlomoloyy ; Dr. 
McGregor inJL of Med. Soc., N, W. F. 9 


LODHRU, 

1832, VoLi; Schizodaetylut m. Friend oj 
India, Nov. 12 ; •Pottinger's TravMs, Beloo- 
chistan and Sinde, p» 129 ; Eng* Cyc, ; 
Burton*s Pilgrimage to Meccah, Vol. iii, p* 
92 ; Ouseley* s Travels, Vol. i, pp. 195, 198 ; 
Niebuhr* s Travels, Vol. ii, 355 ; Well^ 
sted*s Travels, Vol. ii, p. 222 ; Falgrave* 
LOCUST TREE, Eng. Ilymenaea cour- 
baril, lAnn. 

LODAR, Hind, Symplocoscrntmgoides. 

LODDUGA, Tel. Symplocos racemosa. 

LODEE or Lot, from whom a clan of 
Patthans have desceiidciL 

LODER-BARK, see Dyes, Symplocos. 

LODH PATIIANI, Symplocos cratas- 
goides, S. pauieulata, S. racemosa, Khirni 
lodh. Hind., is Mimusops kauki. 

LODII, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a soft wliite wood. — Calcutta Catalogue 
Exhibition 1 862. * 

LODIIA, an ngricultural race in Central 
India and the N. VV, Provinces, supposed by 
Mr. Campbell to be cognnto to the Kurmi 
and to have at one time occupied a very con* 
siderable position in the Jubbnlpur and Sail- 
gor districts of the Central Provinces. The 
Lodhi came from Bundlekhuud about the 
16th century. Tiie Kurmi fVom the Doab 
about A. i>. 1620. The Lodhi are scarcely 
inftM'ior to the Kurmi as agriculturists, but 
are tho o})posite of the Kurmi in natural 
tcnqxjniment, being turbulent, revengeful, 
and ever ready to join in any disturbance. 
They make good soidieis, and are generally 
excellent sportusmen. Both among Kurmi 
and Lodhi, thero is no diwstiinctioir between 
a mistress and wife, provided always that 
the former is of the same caste ns the hus- 
baml, or better still the widow of an elder 
brother or cousin, however far removed. The 
children born from suidi connexions me on an 
equal footing as regnnis inheritance of pro- 
perty, whether personal, real, or ancestral, 
with those born from regularly married 
wives. The Lodhi agriculturists of Upper 
India, have attained some distinction as 
swiish-bucklers and marauders in the Ner- 
budda e.onntiT, and some of their chiefs still 
retain all the popular respect due to families 
which have forgotten to live on their own 
industry. — Mr. Campbell, //. 193 ; Central 
Province Gazetteer. 

LODHAR, Hind , of Knngrn, Falconeria 
iiisignis, also Symplocos paniculaia. 

LODHI KHEUA, a rich trading town in 
Uie Chliindwara district, thirty-eight milea 
from Cliliindwarra, on the Nagpur road. The 
river Jam flows by the town. 

LODHOKA-SUHOO, Uria. Euphorbia 
tirucalli, linn. 

LODHRU, Beng. Symplocos racemose. 
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LODOICEA SEYCIIELEARUM 

Cocoi maldivica. 

Darya ka narel, 


Dekh. 

Seacocoanut, Kng. 

Double coooanut, , , 
Common Seychelbi lodoi* 
cea. 


Cocoi de mor, Fr. 

Ubdie narikayltm, Sams. 
Kaddel taynga, Tam. 

Samudra-pu-tenkaia, TXL. 


The double cocoanuttree of the Seychelles 
or Muhe islands, is a palm, which atlaius 


I Tmlouesians (iueluding Negi 

two cases), are too great to allow of their 
being refeiTed to a single race of pure blood. 
Some are exceedingly Iranian, some are 
Semitic, others Australian, some remind ns 
ot Egyptians, while others again have Ma* 
laya-Poiyuesian and even Simang and Papu- 
an features. Yet when the eye takes in the 


a height of eighty or ninety feet. When | whole group at once, they are seen to have 
preserved whole, and perforated in one or { all something in common. They are not Ira- 
two places, the nut serves to carry water, I nians, Polynesians, Papuans, &c., but South 


and some of them hold six or eight pints ; 
and by slicing them in different directions, 
they are formed into pistes, dishes, drinking 
cups, Ac., known ill the islunil.s as Vaisselle 
de 1’ isle Prastcii. The mahotnedati fakeers 
use it as a scallop. The crown of the trunk 


liuliaus. The Dravidiau language, however, 
or one of it4 principal elements was probably 
an eu tension of a Mid or W. Asiatic forma- 
tion, and it may be inferred that the common 
element of the Dravidian, the Fin and 
tiapanese languages, must be much more 


is eaten like the American cabbage palm. 1 ancient than the occupation of Japan by 
The down attached to the young leaves serves ! the Japanese, India by the Dravidiaus, and 


for filling mattresses and pillows ; the ribs 
of the canes and fibres of the petiole arc 
fabricated into baskets and brooms, and the 
young canes are plaited to form huts. Tlic 
Lodoicea might he introduced into India 
with advantage. Germinating nuts were sold 
in London in 1854 for £10 a piece.— AVew////. 


Finland by the Fins. The pccnlarities in the 
•Dravidian physiictil type, when compared with 
the Scythic, are African and Africo-Semitic. 
The iiiaiu affinities of the Dravidiau for- 
mation! thus jioint two ways,— the linguistic 
chiefly to a Scythic, and the physical chiefly 
to an African origin or fraternity, ^riie 


LODOR V A and Arore, cities forages in geographical po.'^ilion of tlie Bralini would 
vuiriM, are names known only to a few who , lead us to cx[>lain the double alliance by 
frequent the <lesert ; and Cdiotun and Ivhera- j placing the native land of the’ Dravidian 
loo, but for traditional stanzas which remind; stock in Bclucliistan and including it with 
us of their former condition, might never have ' Arabia, nr the southern portion of the lat- 
appeared on the map. , ter,— in the archaic African or Alrico-ISetni- 

LQ5NDIA, Mahu. ? A Nagpore wood, ; tic era. T'hat the African physical element 
very closely resembles “Thevus,” another ' prevailed over the Scythic, while a Scythic 
Nagpore wood and said to be equally good. — 1 language has entirely superseded one of an 
Captain /banket/. 1 African character, finds explanation in the 

LOEPA KATIN KA, Westwood. Syn. , fact that the Scythic races and languages, 


Saturnia aniherroa ; a native of Ashiiii, Syl- 
het, Tibet and Java. i 

LOESS. 

Hwang-t’u, (’niN. 

A kind of loam, covering the greater part 
of the central plain of China. 


have in tlicmselves an intimate archaic con- 
nection with the African, and the 'Dravidian 
language, although Scythic more than Afri- 
can, has special Africo-Semitic afiinities. 
IIo was of opinion that races may blend 
without the difieieiit types being effaced and 


LOGAN, a legal practitioner in the island that, while certain exclusive or excludcil 
of Penang, who started and long conducted i castes, or sequestered geographical sei'tions of 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and the population, may preserve one type better 
contributed to it a groat iiumbev of editorial ; than another, all may continue for some 
articles, prineipally relating to the Ethnology j thousands of years, to be reproduced in soft- 
ol’ Eastern and Southern Asia. Mi. Logan j enod and modified forms even in the least 
who had great opportunities of contrasting secluded portions, and to this he refeishis 
and comparing the Dravidiaus from various j cxplaimlion of the variety of physical types 
parts of India inclines to call them South visible in south peninsular India That the 
Indian. lie rem.ark.s that. j»liysieally the Dravidian race did not bring with it into 
population of Southern India is one of the; India, the civilization which the present 
most variable and mixed which any ethnic i great .southern nations possess, as the Arian 
province displays. A glance at a consider- j did their.s, ap])ears, he thinks, to be little 
able assemblage of Kliug (Telugu) ami Ta- , quesiioimhle wlien we consider the antique 
miliar of different castes and occupations, t character and afiiiiitics of the dialects of the 
shows that the varieties, wheu compared with I Male, Orond, Khond and Toda, the very 
those of similar assemblages of men of other archaic, and baiharous character of many of 
races, such as Europeans, Ultra-Indians or the customs of the widely separated tribes 
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which speck them i prior race, and above 
all, the nature of the relationship of the dia« 
lects to those of the civilised nations. The 
known eUinic facts lead dheotly to the con- 
clusion that the uncivilised Dravidian speak- 
ing tribes are genuine Dravidians who have 
in a great measure escaped the culture which 
the more exposed tribes have received and 
thus preserve a condition of the race, 
certainly not more barbarous than tliat 
which characterised it when it first entered. 
The Dravidian race everywhere in India, has 
been long in contact with other races and, he 
considers, shows the influence which the mix- 
ture has produced. If the formation of their 
language be takeu as a test, it leaves no doubt 
that one tribe carried a large hatch of its 
native glossary over all India from the 
Himalaya to Ceylon . In the Himalaya and 
Northern India, the old race has long been in 
contact with Ultra-Indians, Tibetans and 
Arians. But even in the extreme South the 
diversity which prevails shows that there has 
been great iutermixture, but there are never- 
theless widely prevalent characters, most of 
which are not Arian nor Tibetan and are even 
distinct from Ultra-Indian. The more im- 
portant of these characters are a pointed, and 
frequently hooked, pyranvidal nose, with con- 
spicuous nares, more long and round ; a 
marked, sinkiug in of the orbital line, pro- 
ducing a strongly defined orbital ridge : eyes 
brilliant and varying from small to middle- 
sized ; mouth large, lips thick and frequently 
turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral 
expansion greater than in the Arian and Jess 
than in the Turanian type ; cheek bonc;- 
broad and large rather than projecting, as in 
the Turanian type, giving to the middle part 
of the face a marked development and 
breadth, and to the general contour an obtuse 
oval shape, something bulging at the sides ; 
forehead well-formed but receding, inclining 
to flattlsh and seldom high ; occiput some- 
what projecting ; hair fine, beard considerable 
and often strong, colour of skin very dark, 
frequently approaching to black. We niay, 
he adds, conclude from the ethnic character 
and position of the ancient Indian population, 
that it belouged to the small Turano- African 
type. But successive modifications of race, 
seem to have been going on in India from 
times long anterior to the Arian or even 
Tartar eras and imply linguistic changes 
slso. The above is the higher and mucli 
improved type. But, as in Africa, Ultra- 
India and Asionesia, a smaller, more Turanian, 
And less Semiticised type is still preserved 
although variously crossed. The successive 
Turanian predominant races and formations 
and the Irano^Semitic have in tarn inflnenced 
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all the great outlying soutbem provinces, 
Africa, India, UltraJndia and America, 
the last in general indirectly, through Ultra- 
India, India and Africa* From the Knmmtioii 
of the language, there was, seemingly, a trill* 
older intrusive people, the Scythico-Semitio 
and pastoral who found India less Scythtc 
and more African than it became under 
tlielr influence, hut the same evidence shows 
that the Dravidiau race and linguistic forma- 
tion preceded the Ultra-Iudian, Tibetan and 
Arian in India, and prevailed everywhere to 
the southward of the Himalaya. Their 
route seems to have been from the north-west, 
where, from time immemorial, the region 
between the Indus and Euphrates has been' 
occupied by the Turanian, Iranian and 
Semitic races. Physically the Dravidians 
are somewhat Turanian, and the linguistic 
formation of their lungaage has a strong and 
unequivocal afilnity to the great Asiatic- 
Turaifiau, or Ugro- Japanese alliance. Tlie 
Tiirauiau formation, physical and lluguistic, 
evidently long preceded the lyanian and 
Semitic, as an expansive and dominant one, 
and it is certain that the Turanian was 
migratory and diffusive on a great scale, long 
before the Semitic and Iranian, which must 
have remained sequestered in some portious 
of the mountain baud of Asia minor, Armenia, 
and Irauia and the adjacent south-west 
region which includes the basin of the . 
Euphrates, during the great era that must 
have been occupied wJule the Turanian 
linguistic formation spread to Lapland and 
Japan, to North Cape and Ceylon. The 
peculiarities iu the variably physical character 
of the Dravidian physical types, when com- 
pared with the Scythic, are African and 
Africo-Senutic. The very exaggerated 
occipital and maxillary protuberances are not 
characteristic of the typical African head, but 
of a debasement of it confined to certain 
localities. Several east and mid-African 
nations have the so called African traits much 
softened, and difier little from the Dravidian. 
Even woolly or spiral hair is not a universal 
feature in Africa, some tribes having fino 
silky hair. The DravMian pyramidal nose, 
the sharp depression at its root, the slight 
maxillary and occipital projection, the turgid 
lips, the oval contour and tlie broad nose, 
are all African. He thinks there is reason to 
believe that the stroug Africanism of some of 
the lower South Indian castes is really the 
remnant of an archaic formation of a more 
decided African character. The position of 
India between two great negro provinces, 
that on the west being still mainly negro, 
even in most of its improved races, and that 
on the east preserving the ancient negro basis 
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in points so near India as the Andamans dialects, according to Mr.' Logan, are the 
and Kidah. It is therefore highly probable Khy-ouiig-tha,of Arakan,a^udetribe,8peak- 
that the African element in the population of iiig the Rakhoing dialect of Burmau.-Wotir- 
the peninsula of India, has been transmitted nal of the Indian Archipelago, 
from an archaic period before the Semitic, LOGANIACE.®, Liindl.^ an order of 
Turanian and Iranian races entered India, plants comprising, 3 gen., 20 sp., viz., 1 Geiii- 
aud when the Indian ocean had negro tribes ostoroa ; 4 Gardnera ; 15 Fagi-asa. 
along its northern as well as its eastern and LOGARH RIVER, The Wurdak valley, 
western shores. which receives its name from the Wardak 

He was of opinion that the various races in tribe of Affghans, lies on the upper course of 
South Eastern Asia, reached their present tlte Logarh river, at some distance to the 
positions along the great rivers and by it avers- south of Kabul, and ouly 40* miles to the 
ing the seas, and he styles the original seats north of Gliazui, while Hussian or Osaian 
as sea basins and districts, defining the former lies 27 miles to the north of Kabul, or more 
terra as the seas' with the marginal basins of than 70 miles distant from Wardak. The 
their affluent rivers. Ilis Tibetan district is Wardak tribe occupy the .greater part of 
the great plateau of mid Asia and is centrical the Logarh valley. The Duruki race who 
ethnically as well as geographically to all claim to be of Arab origin, occupy Logarh 
S. E. Asia and to Aaiane.sia, abuts on the west and Butkak, and .are said to have been 
on the eastern extremity of the primitive settled there, south of the Kabul river, since 
Iranian region, and is connected with China the 1 1th century, by the sultan Mahmud, 
and all the sea basins on the east of Asia by Their number is about 8,000 families, but 
means of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-ho, they arrange themselves into tribes, with 
and his Indian Oceanic basin consists of the chief?. They at e good soldiers. The Buruki 
whole of India and of the Bay of Bengal, tribes of Logharh and Butkak, reside in the 
the bay affording means of communication Ghilzi portion of the Alfgliau country. — 
between the western margin of the Cliiua- Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India^ 
Malayan basin and the eastern sea-boanl pp. 33 , 38 ; Lathafn ; FJphinstone's Cabool, 
of India. LOGOS, see Adam. 

Mr. Logan was of opinion that the post-fix LOGWOOD, 
nesia should bo confined to the great divisions ch’ik-su-muh, Chin. Campeggio, It. 

of the Indo-Pacific insular region, — Indonesia; Boi* de Campeche, Fa. Talo de Campeche. Sp. 
Melanesia (New Guinea, Australia, und all Bl'^aholr, Gkr. 

the eastern Papua islands) ; Micronesia (all A dyewood, hard, heavy, of a deep orange 
the islands between Melanesia and the Luchu colour, a sweetish astringent taste, and 
and Japanese ch.aln) ; and Polynesia, all the peculiar odour. It is extensively employ- 
islands of tlie Pacific to tlie east of Micro- cd for compound colours, but its chief use is 
nesia and Melanesia as far as Kaster island, for blacks, and certain shades of gray ; an 
Fapuanesia might be occasionally used todis- extract from it is also used in medicine. Log- 
tinguish the northern Melanesian islands, wood is the red heart-wood, or duramen, of 
inhabited chiefly by spiral-haired tribes, from a fine lofty growing-tree, Hseraatoxylon 
Australia. cainpecliianum, growing in Campeachy and 

Mr. Logau remarked that perpetual aggres- the bay of Honduras, wliich is also now com- 
filons and frequent conquests, extirpatious of mun in (he woods of Jamaica andSt. Domingo, 
villages and migrations, mark the modern and has been introduced into India, In 
bietory of nearly all the Tibeto- Barman tribes Tenasserim, the log-wood tree is cultivated 
and of the different clans of the same tribe, in a few gardens, and appears to flourish there 
In recent ages, the Lau have settled in the as well as an indigenous plant. It is cut 
landsof the Biugpho, the Bodo, the Burmans, into sliort lengths, and they chip, grind, 
the Peguans, the Kambojans and the Malays, and pack it into casks and bags, ready for 
, and originated communities having no con- the dyers, hatters, and printers* use, who 
nection with each other. The Singpho at a esteem it as affording the most durable deep- 
late period forced their way from Burmah red and black dyes. It is sometimes need in 
Into Asam. The Bodo have occupied the medicine as an astringent. That grown in 
oountry of the Mikir, and the Aruug Angami Jamaic.^ is least valued ; that of Honduras, 
and Kukl have intruded on both . The ^ame Tobiasco and St. Domingo, fetches a some- 
tribes also, separated into clans and villages, what higher price ; but that imported from 
are permanently at war with each other, Campeachy direct, is the most esteemed. The 
Koki flees from Kuki, Siogpho from Sing- annual imports into Liverpool are about 1»300 
pho, Abor from Abor. tons from Honduras, 1,000 from Tobiasco, 

^ Amongst the people speaking the Yuma and J,800 from Compeaeby, Logwood if 
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scarcely used for turuiti^* The mtitHloctiou 
of lo^-wood was prohibited by a statute of 
Elisabeth; under heavy penalties, and all that 
which was found in the country was ordered 
to be destroyed : it was not until the reign of 
Charles II, that its uso was re-perm iited.— 
Faulkner ; Simmonds j Mason ; Tredgold, 

LOHA, Guz., Hind, Iron. Lohar, Hind. 
A black-smith. The lohar is one of the 
live artizaiis of the hindoos, the others being 
the carpenter, goldsmith,^ brazier and stone- 
cutter. 

LOHA BHISARA, Sans. Ou the ninth of 
the light half of Aswin, hindoos worship 
their weapons or arms. Tlie lustration is 
called Loha bhisara, and at native courts was 
of great splendour.— Glossary, 

LOHA CHUR, Hind. Iron filings. 

LOHAIA, a sea port of Yemen, north of 
Ilodaida, which had its origin in the 15th 
century having been founded by Sheikh Saleh 

LOHANA, h powerful tribe who have 
been known as residents in Sind since the 
earliest times, and have undergone great 
vicissitudes, but still retain their credit as 
well as their religion and, whether regarded 
ns merchants or officials, are the most influen- 
tial tribe in Sind. They have spread into 
Art’ghauistan, Bahicliistan and Arabia, where 
they expose themselves to inconveniences, 
insults and dangers, in pursuit of their darling 
ol»jects, wealth and final return to their native 
soil to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 
Their name is derived from Lohanpur in 
Multan, from which they migrated in very 
remote times. They have about fifty sub- 
divisions, of whom the Kliudabadi and 
SihwRiii are the chief. They all wear the 
jaiieo or zonar. Most of them are hindoos, 
but a few have become sikhs. They eat 
meat, are addicted to spirituous liquors, 
do not objeiJt to fish or onions, drink water 
from their inferiors as well as superiors in 
caste, and are neither frequent nor regular iu 
their devotions. The towu of Agham and 
Agliara Lohana seems to have got its name 
from a Lohana chief named Agham, who was 
governor of Brahmanabad in tlie time of 
Chach. It lies about «30 miles S. K. from 
Hyderabad in Sind, and though now almost 
forgotten, it was formerly a place of some 
tonsequeuce. This tribe is numerous both 
ill Dhat and Talpoora : formerly they were 
Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to com- 
merce have fallen into the third class. They 
are now scribeaand shopkeepers, and object to 
no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; 
and as to food, to use the expressive idiom of 
this region, where hunger spurns at law, ** ex- 
cepting their cats and their cows, they will eat 
aoythiDg.” The Lohana race of travelliog 
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merchants and money-lenders, are said to 
be descendants of Lobani or Luhur. He 
was the son of Miaui, a herd of Ghor or 
Maskkou, cast of Herat. TbcLohana are 
numerous in Dhat and Talpoora, where 
they are scribes and shon-keepers. Three 
or four caravans annua ly travel between 
Derahand and Kabul, and into Calcutta 
to Bokhara and St. Malaire iu Russia*, car* 
ryiug coarse piece goods, salt, indigo, kirn* 
khab, and fruit. Baber mentions them.— 
Elliot* s History of India^ p, 362 ; TotFs 
Rajasthan, 

LOHANI, a mercantile race in Affghan- 
istan professing mahomedanism. According 
to Vigne, the Lohaiii are descended A'om 
Lolmni or Luhur, the son of Mlani, a mus- 
suiman shepherd, or goat-herd of Ghor, or 
Mushkon, a district east of Herat, who lived in 
the time of Mahmud, of Ghuzni. Lohani had 
two wives ; Syri, by whom he had Mormut ; 

1 and Turi, by whom he had five sons, Muma, 
Meya, Tatur, Pnnuch and Hud, who had no 
chiidreu. Miima had three sons, Yakub, 
Yasiu and Hyder. The descendants of 
Yakub are called the Yakub Kheil. Yasin 
had two sons ; Dowlut and Hassan. Hyder 
had four sons ; whence the Zuku Kheil, Pura 
Kheil, Ibrahim Kheil, and Kurzi. The Lohani 
consider one or other of the names just 
mentioned, as the founder of their family. 
Those Lohani, who are descended from Meya, 
called themselves the Meya Kheil. The next 
are the Tatur Kheil, and the Punuch Kfaeih 
Lohani himself was a wandering trader. There 
were Loliani, the sons of Miana, with Mah- 
mud of Ghuzni, who relumed with him after 
his victories iu Hindustan. Mahmud's son 
was sultau Mahomed. Sultau Masud, who 
succeeded, had no sous ; and about this time, 
the Lohani were placed at Derabund, which 
was given to them. From that time to this, 
they have traded between Hindustan and 
Kabul, and they are real men of business. 
Such is their own account. Taking them 
altogether, Vigne regarded the Lohani as the 
most respectable of the mahomedans, and the 
most worthy of the notice and assistance of 
British authorities. The Turkish gentleman is 
said to be a man of his word ; he must, says 
Vigne, be an enviable exception ; but Vigne 
otlieiwise solemn! / believed that there is not a 
muhomedan, suni or i^hiah, between Constanti- 
nople and Yarkund, who would hesitAte to 
cheat a Feriugi, Frank, or European, and who 
would not lie and scheme, and try to deeeite 
when the temptation was worth Lis doing to, 
and the contemplated risks of detection were 
neither prominent, numeroni, nor seon to bo 
apprehended. Lohani Aflrgfaaos are a pastoral 
and migratoiy people, many of whom proceed 
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annually into India to purchase merchan- 
dixe. They traverse the Gulair and Cberi 

B which unite in the Derabund. The 
i from Calcutta, Delhi, Jeypoor, all 
take the route to their rendezvous at Dera- 
bund. A duty of five per cent, was first 
levied upon their merchaudise at Multan. 
The merchants assemble in Derajah in April, 
and being joined by their families who have 
waited on the bauks of the Indus, they pass 
into Khorasan where they remain during the 
summer. — Vigne^s^ A personal Ifarrative, 
pp. 32, 53-4, 118. 

LOHAR, IIiifD. A blacksmith. The black- 
smith is one of the five artizan castes of the 
hiudoos and wears the zonar. The Taremuk 
of the Central Dekhan, known as Bail Kam- 
bar in Kauarese, Ghissari iu the Dakhani, 
Lohar in the Mahrati, is n wandering black- 
smith. 

LOHA’RA, a chiefship attached to Raipur, 
lying to the south-west between the Bulod 
and Sanjari pargauas. The zatnindar is a 
Gond by caste ; and the estate was origi- 
nally granted iu a. u. 1538 in return' for 
military service, by one of the Rataupur 
rig as. 

LOHAR GAON, a valley separating the 
Bandair hills and Panua range. The basin of 
Lobar Gaou is of Lias linicstone. See Bau- 
dair Hills. 

LOHEA, see Tehama. 

LOHECII of Avicenna, Ophiorrhiza raun- 
gos. 

LOHEIA, a town, in lat. 15 42', long. 
42* 39'. Loheia has stood only since the Kith 
century. Its founder and patron was a 
mahomedau saint, called Shaikh Salei, who 
built a hut on the shore where Loheia now 
stands, and spent there the rest of his days as 
a hermit. The territory of Loheia is arid 
and barren. The harbour is so iudiiferent, 
that even the smallest vessels are obliged to 
anchor at a great distance from the town. — 
t^iehuhr's Travels, Vol. i, pp. 2o2-2o3. 

.LO.HIT, a tributary of the Brahmaputra, 
is navigable only two days* journey above 
Saddya, but a footpath leads along the banks 
to Brahma Kbaud, ten days’ journey further 
up and 2,049 feet above tlko sea, 
LOHITANGA, Sans. From loliita, blood- 
red, and anga, the body. 

LOHRASB or Lohrnsp, a king of the 
Modes, according to Air. Masson, the patron of 
Zoroaster and of the Magi an religion, whom 
he supposed occupied Bamian. It is surmised 
that the foundation of the city of Herat or 
Hari, was laid by Lohrasp, who was succeed- 
ed by Guslitasp. Lohrasp laid the founda- 
tions of Herat ; Gushtasp erected many 
buildinga thereon ; Behmau, after him, added 
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greatly to the town, and Alexander pot the 
finishing stroke to it. Vigne remarks that 
if the traditions of the Persians may be 
credited, we should look to Bamian u the 
residence of king Lohrasp, the patron of Zer- 
dusht and the Magian religion, but, as these 
traditions have been handed down to us only 
through the romance of Firdusi, It is not 
possible to say what credence they deserve. 
— Mohan LaVs Travels, p. 263. 

LOHIT, Hind. An iron seller. 

LOHU-GHAT, in lat. 29* 24' N., long. 
80* 4' E., in.Kamaon, east of Fort Hastings. 
The European bungalow is 5,649 feet above 
the sea. It lies 10 miles west of the Kali 
or Sardah river which bounds Nepaul. It is 
not suited for invalids. — PVebh, 

LOH-ZAH, see Dyes, Liau-kau. 

LOI KAT’IIONG, a Siamese festival on 
the Meunm river, held on the 15th day of 
the 12tli month, when offerings of little rafts 
of plantain leaves, bearing lighted tapers are 
launched into the river. 

LOIKOB, Aborigines of the east coast 
of Central Africa, divided into two tribes, the 
Wakuapiand the Masai who are often at feud. 
Tliey are pastoral, nomade and predatory. 
They are bundsoine, tall, light complexioned, 
and their women are prized in Arab harems, 
'riiey wear leather dresses. They kill all 
prisoners. Their sacred place is the moun- 
tain Kilimanjaro, which overlooks their land 
and fertilizes the soil by its streams. 'There 
dwells the Engai, their god. They practice 
circumcision. 

LOISE-LEUR, see Mauu. 

LO.llI, IIiNi), Symplocos cratcpgoides. 

LOKA, Sans. Locum, Lat. A place, a 
sphere, and used to designate a region, as tri- 
lokn, the three worlds, heaven, earth, and 
hell. In hindoo mythology there are fourteen 
spheres, exclusive of Naraka or Tartarus. 
Of these, seveu are upper spheres, viz. : 

Bhuloka or earth. 

Bhuvar-loka, atmosphere or firmament. 

Swar-loka or Swarga, heaven, the sphere 
of the inferior deities. 

Alahar-loka, tlie region above the pole star, 
tenanted by saints. 

Jana-loka, the sphere of the sons of Brahma. 

Tapa-loka, the region of devotion, the abode 
of the Bishi. 

Satya-loka or Brahma-loka, the region of 
truth and of brahma, to which the pure are 
elevated. 

The seven regions below the earth are 
habitations of the snake gods and are as under, 
in the order of their tala or descent, viz. : 

A tala, I Rasatala, | Mabatala,and 

Yitala, | Talatala, | Patala. 

The vaishnava sectaries have instituted loka 
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of their own, as Vaikuntha, the s^ere of 
Viabou, and Grolaka the region of Krishna.— 
fVilson*M Olossarifn 

LOKA-PALA, in biDduianii the gnardiana 
of the world, are sometimes confounded with 
the deities presiding over the different cardinal 
points ; but this is not quite correct, and they 
are more properly tlie divinities whowera ap- 
pointed by Biahma upon the creation of the 
world, to act as rulers over the different 
kinds of created things. Lists occur in several 
Puranas and in the Harivausa portion of the 
Mahabharat . — Hindoo Theatre^ VoL ii, p. 
218. See lusGi'iptious. 

LOKE, a mixed race near Mount Aboo. 
The name is probably a corruption of the 
liiiidi word Log, people. It is supposed that 
the Bhil race were the aborigines of Mount 
Aboo and the neighbouring liiils, but at some 
remote time became mixed with marauding 
rajpoots from the plains and with the work- 
men who were so long engaged in building 
the Lilwarra temples. This mixed race 
called themselves Loke and are now in posses- 
sion of almost ail the laud under cultivation. 
See Aboo. 

LOKESHA, Sans. From loka, men, and 
isha, greatness. 

LOKET, Bkng. Common loquaf, Eriobo- 
trya japonica. 

LOKI, see Sati. 

LOKMAN, according to some authors, 
took up bis residence at 8nba, in Yemen, 
about 1750 B. c., and finding that the country 
was continually ravaged by iinpetuous moun- 
tain torrents while at other times parched 
from drought, he built a dam across it. It 
was provided with thirty sluices and accord- 
ing to Pliny, the town became the mistress of 
cities and tlie diadem ou the brow of the 
universe. See March, Saba. 

LOKRA BAG, Hind, llyama. 

LOKU, Sans. From loocb, to see. 

LOLAN, Amboyn. Caisalpiniu sappaii, 
Liim. Sappiuj wood. 

LOLIA, SCO Graminacea?. 

LOLIGO, the Squid, one of the MoIIusca. 
The Calamary, a species of liOligo, is lumin- 
ous at night. 

LOLIGO SAGITTATUS, is the Flying 
Squid, 

LOLIGOPSIS, see Sepiad®. 

LOLIDM ITALICUM, Italian Rye 
Crass, affords fine fodder for cattle : is a 
useful cold-wealher green crop, aud is well 
worthy of extensive cultivation. 

LOLIUM PERENNE, see Graminace®. 

LOLIUM TEMULENTUM, see Darnel, 
Graminace®. 

LO-LO, see India. 

LOLTl, Huto. Syrioga emodi. 
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LOLD, SiNOH. Cordia myxi, Irmii. 

LOLUGA or Nolika, Tiu Fteroaper- 
mum heyDeauum, WalL P. aubarifoltuio, 
R., ii, 160. ‘ 

LOMARIA, a fine fbrii of Jam 
LOMARIA SCANDENS, the sekodent 
Lomaria. The low lauds near the mouths of 
rivers ‘and nullahs, in Teoa&serim, are often 
fautasticnily dressed with this species of 
lomaria which creeps up to the tops of the 
tallest trees. — Mason. See Ferns. 

LOMAS RISHI CAVE, a Buddhist cave 
in Behar. 

LOMBARD. Long boards gave a naine to 
a nation, the Lombards. A Sikh is never io 
much offended as when you touch him by the 
l)eard, the great facial characteristic of man- 
hood, iievei* allowed by him to be profaned by 
the razor. — 2V. of llind.f VoL i, p. 303. 

LOMBLEN, an i.sland, consisting mostly of 
bold high laud, 24 miles from PuloComba. 

LOMBOK, also Chubai, Chabe, Lada- 
mera, Lada China, Malay. Chillies, Capsicum, 
Cayenne Pepper. 

LOMBOK, a fertile and populous island, 
divided from Bali by a narrow strait. Mr. 
Crawfurd considers the Lombok language to 
have a strong affinity with the Javanese. 
This is the termination in an easterly direc- 
tion, of the group of tongues which begins 
with Sumatra. According to Mr. Logan, 
Javan has a much broader, more forcible 
asperate and prkuitivo phonology than Malay, 
and the Javan group embraces Sundaii, 
Maduran, (with its dialect Bawian) and 
Bull. In Lombok are beautiful grass-green 
doves, little crimson and black fiower pick- 
ers, large black cuckows, metallic king 
crows, golden orioles, the jungle fowl, the 
Pitta coucurna, the Megapodus gouldii, small 
white cockatoos, the Ptilotis honey-sucker 
and the little yellow Zosterops. In a pond, 
at Giimong Sari in Lombok, the fish swam 
round after Mr. Wallace, expecting food. The 
princes of Mataram must be well-acquainted 
with the number of the population of their 
island, since the manner of raising the taxes 
and regulating the military services, as well 
as the forced labour, obliges them to main- 
tain a kind of census. Tlie population of the 
isiaiul must amount to more than 400,000. 
The whole men (‘apable of bearing arms 
amounted to 80,000, which multiplied by 6 
gives 400,000 souls. If these data are cor- 
rect, there are on Lombok exactly 4,000 
persons ou a square geographical mile. Ac- 
cording to races and origin, the populatioa 
of Lombok consists as follows 

4 Europeans 5,000 Bugi. 

1 European (coloured) 20,000 Balinese. 
10 or 12 Chinese. 380,000 Sassak. 
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All the Bugi reside upon the coasts, espc- 
ciuiiy at Anipaiuin iiud on the north of the 
island. The population is divided amongst 
the differeut parts of the island as follows 


North of the mountain-s 40,000 

In the mountains on the south 10,000 

Webtern half of the plain 220,000 

Kastern do. .....135,000 


The Balinese population reside at Mata- 
rain and in the neighbouring parts, as at 
Ampanan, Karang, Assem, &c., in the event 
of an outU’eak they can be more easily col- 
lected toj-ether for defem^e than if they 
were settled in all parts of the island. Small 
red lish (ikaii iimra) are imported from 
Makassar. Ivory, Knyu pelot and Kayu 
Kamuning, are imported by the Bngi from 
Sumatra and used lor making the handles 
and sheaths of the kris, klewang, &c. Ex- 
ports are to Bima, Tbnor, Sumba— rice, 
dingding, oxen. Imports of ponies, fish, 
slaves, sandal-wood, tali rami (thread of rami) 
wax. The rajah of Maturum is, by right of. 
conquest, absolute sovereign of the island. 
The ra-jahs of Mataram are like their ances- 
tors of Kawang, Assem and Beliling, members 
of the caste of Wasiya. Although absolute 
monarchs, they nevertheless, of their own 
accord, in all important mutters, consult the 
principal gusti and ida of the country, some 
of whom are entrusted with the execution 
of what is resolved upon. These men may 
be considered as the ministers of the rajahs, 
if not de jure et nomine, at least de facto. 

The rajah of Lombok has the title of 
Anak Agong, which means “ son of heaven.” 
The indigenes are called “Sassak.” The 
people of Lombok believe that some men 
can turn themselves into crocodiles, which 
transformation they adopt in order to devour 
their enemies. The Sassuk are a Malay 
race, hardly differing from those of Malacca 
or Borneo and have been converted to 
mahomedanisin. But tlie rulifig race are 
brahrainical and from Bali. The men are 
jealous and strict with their wives, infidelity 
U punished by the couple being tied back 
to back and thrown into tlie sea, where 
crocodiles devour the bodies. Evei> a 
married woman accepting a flower, or betel 
from a stranger has been punished by death 
with the kris, and any one found without 
leave within the grounds of a house is krised 
and his body thrown out to the street. The 
people frequently do a-inok, but it seems to 
be deliberately done. On one occasion a 
person doing a-mok killed 17 people before 
he could be killed. In war, a whole regi- 
ment will agree to a-mok, and then run on 
with such desperate i-esolutiou as to be very 
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formidable to men less excited tlian them- 
sqlves. The Balinese dress, on Lombqk, in the 
same manner as on Bali, and the Sassak nearly 
in the same way. For example, although maho- 
medans, they have uncovered heads. The 
Sassak women differ a little in their dress 
from the Balinese. In the first place tliey do 
not bind up their hair with a piece of white 
cloth, like the Balinese, but go bareheaded like 
the men. Some wear a short baja like the 
women of Sambawa and Makassar, others 
have the bosom naked, or covered with a 
slendang of a coarse stuff, striped red and 
black ill the length. The sarong is almost 
always of blue or black cloth. The food of 
the people of Lombok differs- in nothing from 
that of the people of Java. The Balinese, 
who may not eat beef, substitute for it pork. 
Both races eat buffalo flesh, goat’s flesh, fish 
and poultry. The people of Lombok are 
neither more nor less superstitious, than all 
the other people of the Archipelago. It is 
Mt. Riujani especially which makes an impres- 
sion on the people, on account of the bad 
spirits which reside upon it. A travelling 
companion for example, told Mr. Zollinger not 
to shout upon the mountain because the bad 
spirits would become irritated, and not to 
take any stones from the ground, because 
they would resent it and play them some bad 
trick. Whoever wishes to approach the 
ISegara Anak must he blessed, fasting, and 
have said liis prayers and bo clothed in white. 
As they approach it they must notice what 
appearance it presents to them. The more 
lengthened it appears to them, the longer 
time will they live. If it loom broad, they 
will quickly die. All these ideas are found 
however over all the Archipelago, round the 
great volcanoes, and in spite of all modifica- 
tions which they have undergone, through 
time or local circumstances, they are all based 
upon the belief of a supernatural and malevo- 
lent power which causes and regulates the 
working of the subterranean fire. No reli- 
gion, not even the Christian, wilj root out 
these fixe<l ideas from this people. Impres- 
sive phenomena, like volcanic, sound louder 
than nil reasonings in the ears of uncivilized 
and timid men. The Lombok rulers are hin- 
doos, while their objects are mahomedan. On 
Lombock, wives may suffer themselves to 
be burned after the death of their husbands, 
they are not compelled to it. They have 
the choice of allowing themselves to be 
burned or krised ; the first is the more 
rare. A young beautiful and childless 
woman lost her husband, a gusti. The day 
after his death, his. wife took many baths ; 
she was clothed in the richest manner ; she 
possedf the day with her relatires and friends 
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in eating, drinking, chewing of sirih, and 
praying, abont the middle of the space 
before the house. At four o’clock in the 
afteraoon, men brought out the body of the 
gusti wrapped in fine linen, and placed it on 
2ie left of the two central platforms. A 
priest of Mataram removed the cloth from the 
body, while young persous hastened to screen 
it from the public gaze. They threw much 
water over the corpse, washed it, combed the 
hair, and covered the whole body with 
ebampaka and kananga flowers. They then 
brought a white net. Women brought out 
the wife of the gusti with her arms crossed. 
She was clothed with a piece of white linen 
only. Her hair was crowned with flowers of 
the Chrysanthemum indicum. She was quiet, 
and betrayed neither fear nor regret. She 
placed herself standing before the body of her 
husband, raised her arms on high, and made 
a prayer in silence. Women approached her, 
and presented to her small bouquets of kem- 
bang spatu, and other flowers. She took them 
one by one, and placed them between the 
fingers of her hands, raised above her head. 
On this the women took them away and dried 
them, on receiving and giving back each 
bouquet, the wife of tlie gusti turned a little 
to the right, ,so that when she had turned 
quite round, she prayed anew in silence, 
went to the corpse of her husband, kissed it on 
the head, the breast, below the navel, the 
knees, the feet, and returned to her place. 
They took off her rings. She crossed her 
arms on her breast. Two women took her 
by the arms. Her brother (this time a brother 
by adoption) placed himself before her, and 
asked her with a soft voice if she was deter- 
mined to die, and when she gave a sign of 
assent with her head, he asked her forgive- 
ness for being obliged to kill her. At once he 
seized his kris, and stabbed her on the left 
side of the breast, but not deeply, so that she 
remained standing. He then threw his kris 
down and ran off. A man of consideration 
approached her, and buried his kris to the 
hilt in the breast of the unfortunate woman, 
who sunk down at once without uttering a 
cry.— Jnd. Arch., iVo. ix, Fbl. v, p. 
537 ; JVo. viii, August 1 858 ; KeppeVs Ind, 
Arch,, VoL \\,pp. 144, 145; fVallace, Voi, 
73, 156, 161, 172, 174;' The island 
of Lombok by K. Zollinger, Esquire, 
LOMPEN, Dux. ? 

LOMRI, also Loomri, Noomri, Ddk. 
Vulpes bengaleusis, Shaw. A fox. 

LON, Hind, ^alt : hence Loni, the saline 
inflorescence on damp walla. 

LONA, Port., Sp. Canvas. 

LONA, Sav 8, Portulaca oleracea^ also 
Stipagroitis plumosa. ' • 
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LONAB, a salt pit. 

LONCHUBA, a generic name given by 
Colonel Sykea to some Virds of Java, now 
arranged by authors into Uie genera Ei^* 
thrura and Munia. 

LONDON CLAY, see Clay. 

LONG, Duk , Hind. Caryophyllus aroma- 
tinis, Linn. Cloves. 

LONG CAEDAMOM, Eng. Elettaria 
cardamomum, IVh. and Mat, 

LONG EE or L»ingi, Hind. Long pieces of 
cloth, made of silk or .silk and cotton, used aa 
sashes or turbands, or as a scarf thrown over 
the shoulders and upper parts of the body, 
or are wrapped around the lower part of the 
body. Some of them, the manufacture of .Sind, 
are very beautil'nl and rich where the loom- 
made goods, consist of turban, dhoti, loougee, 
kararband and saree. — Pottinger's Travels, 
lieloor.histnn and Siude, p. 28. 

LONG-EET, see Lang-oet. 

LONGEVITY. Rabbits live 7 years ; 
squirrels and bares, 8 years ; a fox, 14 to 16 
years ; cats, about 16 years ; a bear lives 
rarely more than 20 years ; a wolf likewise 
20 years ; hogs the same ; the rhinoceros 
lives but 25 years ; cows live to about 25 
years. A horse has been known to live 62 
years, but the average duration is about 25 
years. Elephants arc said to live upwards of 
100 years. Of the longevity of snakes notliing 
is known. The races occupying British India 
are short lived compared with those of Britain 
and advance moi‘e rapidly to old age, both 
physiologically and pathologically. Thomas 
Cam died 28th January 1858, aged 207 ; was 
born in the reign of Richard II, io 1381. He 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns. There 
died, in 1801 , a Russian soldier who had served 
in the “ thirty years* war,” and who was 
nearly 200 years old. Saint Mungo, otherwise 
called Kentigern, founder of the Bishopric of 
Glasgow, a Scotchman, died aged 185 years. 
Others died as under ; — 

Peter CzErten Hungarian, 185 

Henry Jenklne Kngliih, 181 

Joseph Surrington Norweeian, 160 

Tiiomas Damme English, 168 

Tliomas Parr. English. 163 

Draakenhorg Dane, 148 

J. Easingham English, 144 

George Wonder. Gorman, 136 

Pooglaa Gurgen Swede, no 

Mittelstadt German. 138 

Maria Williams Kusslau, 118 

Joseph Surrington retained till his death 
the free use of all his senses, and of all 
his intellectual faculties. He left at his 
death a young widow and several children, 
of whom the eldest was 103 years of age, 
and the youngest 90 years. Of old Parr 
everybody has beard, though why he should 
commonly be cited as the most notable ex- 
ample of longevity it is not easy to say, 
seeing, as we have indicated, that not a few 
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hate lived to a much greater age than he did. 
Parr had Been nine kings succeed to the throne 
of England. At 103 years he attended to 
his occupation, and threshed in the barn. He 
\tra8 married at 120. At. 152 the king called 
him to London, and treated him magnificent- 
ly ; but he succumbed in the midst of his 
triumph. The post-mortem,” made by the 
celebrated Harvey, showed that all the organs 
were perfectly sound, and that the death of the 
old man was but accidental, and the result 
of an indigestion. Douglas Gurgen took a 
wife at the age of 85, and had eight children. 
Mittelstadt married at 110 years, and had 
likewise several children. Maria Williams 
lost, for the first time, a tooth at the age of 
100 years, but another came in its place. At 
103 she. lost a second, which was likewise 
replaced. In recent times a soldier at Berlin, 
the first to have conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Gross of St. George, was 
living-in 1870, aged 130 years. 

LONGICORNI, see Coleoptera, Insects. 

LONG ISLAND, see King Island ; Kishm 
Island. 

LONG-LEAVED BASSIA, Bassialongi- 
folia, fVillde, Grows in the peninsula of 
India. 


LONG PEPPER, Eng. Chavica rox- 
burghii, Mig» 


Dar-Filfil, Ar. 

Pih-poh, Chin. 

Pih-po-U, „ 

Poivre long, Fr. 

.Lange Pfeffer, Ger. 

Pepui, Guz, 

Pepe lungo, It. 

Chabijawa, Jav. 

Piper longum, Lat, 


Tabi, Malkal. 

Chabai-jawa, MaLaT. 

Lada-panjang,. „ 
Filfili-i'daraz, Pers. 

PipiMtli Kiiibna, Sans. 
Tipili, SiNOH. 

Pimenta larga, Sp. 

Tipili, Tam. 

Pippallu, Tel. 


This kind of pepper is the produce of Piper 
longum, a perennial plant, a native of Bengal, 
Siam, &c. The fruit is hottest in its immature 
state, and is therefore gathered whilst green, 
and dried in the sun. It is met with in entire 


spikes about an inch long, possessing a darkish 
brown, or gray colour. It has a weak aroma- 
tic ’odour, au intensely fiery, and pungent 
taste, and its properties correspond closely 
with those of black pepper,— jPa«/Ancr. 


LONG-PEPPER ROOT. 


Fib.pob-mu, * Chin. | Pipli-mnl, Hind. 

In China deemed to be stimulant, tonic and 
peptic. — Smith. 

LONG-ROOTED TURMERIC, Eng. 
Curcuma longa, Roxb.y Rheede. 

LONG-STAPLED COTTON, Eng. Gos- 
sypium barbadense, Roxb. 

LONG TELIYA, Hind., see Mltba telia, 
Bish. 

LONIA, Hind. Portulaca oleracea, Linn. 

LONICERA, sp. Phut, Hind. A plant of 
Kaghan. 


LONICERA CHINENSIS, see Caprifo. 

Hum sempervirena. 

LONICERA HYPOLEUCA, Bne. 

Kbarmo, Chxnab. | Zbiko, Sutlej. 

Kodi, „ I Rapetbo „ 

LONICERA LESCHENAULTII, Wall. 

Honeysuckle, Eng. | Moulli-quedi, Tam. 

A twining villous shrub, native of the 
Neilgherries, found in many gardens of the 
Deccan where it grows in great luxuriance, 
it is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 
White gives L. ligustrina.— Jojfrey, Riddell. 

LONICERA SEMPERVIRENS, DO. 
Syn. of Caprifolium serapervirens. 

LONICERA XYLOSTIUM. 

Jin-tung, Chin. | Kin-yiu'bwa, Chin. 

Its flowers, stalks and leaves are valued by 
the Chinese as a dis-cutient application to 
carbuncles, abscesses, swellings, sores. Its 
dried flowers, smell like tobacco. — Smith. 

LONKA, a deist sect of hindoos who 
worship the “ One” alone, and “ not in temples 
made' by hands,” which they never enter. 
The mountain top and sylvan solitude are 
deemed by them more fitting places to pour 
forth their homage. They credit the missions 
of the twenty-four tirthancara of the Jains, 
considering them as superior mortals, whose 
sanctity and purity of life gained them the 
divine favour and the reward of “ mookht,” 
or beatitude. — Tod^s TravetSy p. 357. 

LONTA R, Malay. Borassus flabelliformis. 

LONTAR, the largest of the Banda group 
of islands. The Banda group consists of ten 
islands, the largest of which is Lou tar or 
Great Banda. It is crescent-shaped, and 
Pulo Pisang, Banana Island, Puio Kapa), and 
Ship Island lie in the hollow of the cresent 
and form the arc of a circle. Within this 
arc are three other islands, the highest of 
which is Guuong Api, next Banda Neira, 
N. E. of which is Pulo Krakkaor old woman’s 
island. Dr. Abreu, a Portuguese comman- 
der, was the first European who visited them. 
This was the nut-meg group, and for nearly 
a hundred years the Portuguese monopolized 
the trade. In 1609, the Dutch attempted to 
take these islands, but the war lasted 18 
years, aud the natives who ‘survived all fled 
to the neighbouring islands. The Dutch 
had to cultivate these islands with slaves, 
and when slavery was abolished, with con- 
victs, of whom in a. d. 1865 there were about 
3,000. Almost all the island is covered with^ 
nut-meg trees, grown under the shade of the 
Canarium commune. Banda and its three 
islands enclose a secure harbour, and the 
water is so transparent, that living corals and 
miaato objects are seen below. The inhabitants 
are«|bch mixed, and about three-fborths are 
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LOOCIAN. 


tOONAll LAKK. 


mixed races, Malay, Papuan, Arab, Poitu*' 
guese aud Dutch. But the aborigines, doubt> 
less were Papuans, aud a portion of them 
still exists in the Ke islands, to which they 
emigrated when they first took possession of 
Banda. Of the birds, is a very handsome 
fruit>pigeou, Carpophaga concinna, which 
feeds on the mace and is found also in Kc 
and Matabello, and a small fruiUdove, Ptilo- 
nopus diadematus. — Bikmore^ 22 1 ; Wal’ 
lace, Voi i, pp. 289 to 291 


or black bellies, whose men at the age of four* 
teen to sixteen years, have their bodies tattoo- 
ed over with four needles with figures of men, 
flowers, elephants, tigers, serpents and other 
animals. Sometimes a person falls sick or 
even dies under the process, but a young 
man cannot obtain a wife till ho ii tattooed* 
The Tlmnng Khao or White Bellies retain * 
their skin untouched. Their boundaries are, 
on the north, the frontiers of China ; on the 
south, the kingdom of Siam ; on the east, 


LON TAllUS DOMES TICA, syn. of Bo- they rca<‘h to Cochin-China and Tong King, 
rassus fiabelliformis, ; {ind on the west, they touch the Burmau 

LONTARUS SYLVESTRIS, 7^/wpA., , empire. 


syn. of Corypha utan, Lam. 

LONTHOIR, see Java. 

LONY, see Kumbi. 

LOOAH-KAM, Guz., Hind. Hardware. 
LOOANGARH GOltEFi, a river near 
Mclun in Almorah, 

LOOBAN, Hind. Olibnnnm. See Bal- 
samodendroii. 

LOO-CHIN, Gong. 

LOO-CIIOO or Liu-chn Islands, lie to the 


I LOOI), also Loot, Dtt. Lead. 

I LOODH, Sans. Cedrelu toona. 

I LOODIANAH, a di.strict in the North- 
I West of British India. 

I LOODI, one of the foreign Iribes, in Sind*h: 
j others are the descendants of Haroou, Muk- 
I rani, Loodi (now known as Loodia) Ilabshi, 
i Sidi aiid Jungiani. 
j LUODOOMA, Buot. Decaisnea. 

1A)0EE, Hind, A grey woollen cloth 


N. E. of the Patchu group and consist of j from Aifghanistan. 
one large island surrounded by smaller ones, | LOOEll, a river in Comilhili. 
the large island being of considerable size : LOOI, Hind, Flannel. 


and well-peopled. It extends from lat. 2()* 
3' and 26* 53’ N., and long. 127" 34' and 128’ 
25' E., being 58 miles long and about It) or 
12 miles broad. In iangunge and physical 


LOOKIMDER, a river near donkur iu 
Gwalior. 

LOOKKEE, Tkj.. In the Nulla Mallai, 
a fine grained wood, of a greyish colour ; 


form, the Luchu islanders lescmble the Japa- ' found in small (piantity. -yl/r. Lalhm. 
nese, their buddhism being more imperfect , LOOK KONti, or Lniulscapo island, iu 
and tlieir manners more simple. The people j the Giljolo Passage, in lat. h'* 45’, long. 128* 
in the small islands between the Luchu j 10' E , is of mo.leruto height, well-wooded 
group and Formosa, are Japanese rather than I and of pleasing aspect. See Pulo Gasses. 
Malay. Dr, Collingwood speaking of the | LOOKING GLASS PLANT, Enq. Ile- 
Kebalan, of Formosa, to whom ho show- ! ritiera littonilis, /lit. ; J)C. ; Eoxb, 
ed a copy of the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ • LOOM. 


tells ns that he found it imjmssible to interest 
them by pointing out the most striking illus- 
trations, which they did not appear to com- 
prehend.— Z)r. LathanCs Ethnology ; Dr, 
Collingwood in Tram. Ethn, Soc ^N. S , Vol, 
vi, p. 139 ; Lnbbockt Orig. of Civil., p. 29. 

LOOIIOO. Before Macassar, or Bone, hud 
much as a name, Loohoo was the most 
powerful, aud the largest kingdom of Celebes : 
for in addition to Loolioo proper, most part 
of Bono, and Bolee Bolee, were under its sway. 

I he Macassar empire, including Tello, and 
^^anderebony, before it was conquered by the 
Dutch, extended from Bolee Bolee, iu the 
bay of Bone, to tlie point of Las.sem, and 
tlience to the point of Torathea or Tanakeke ; 
i^lso thence along the west shore to Tanetc, 

Aganonchee. — History of Celebes, pp. 3 
und 4. 

DOOCIAN, a race occupying the country 
between China, Siam, Cochin-China and Bur- 
^&h. They are arranged into the Thaungjpias 
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Aba Aba Kudu, Malay. 

The hand-loom is in use in most parts of 
the South Eubtern Asia and the Archipedago, 
but the fly-slinltle is rarely used. Both cot- 
ton and silk fabrics arc woven. 

LOOMRI or Noomrl, or Looka, is a grand 
sub-division of the Bain cl i race, and is men- 
tioned by Abul Fazil as ranking next to the 
Kulmani, and being able to bring into tlio 
field three bnndred cavalry and seven thou- 
sand infantry. Gladwin rendered the iiamo 
Nomurdy, and was followed by Rcnuell. The 
Noomri or Loomri also styled Looka, a atill 
more familiar term for fox, and arealfirmed to 
be of Jit origin. — Tod, 

LOONA, Bkno. Anoiia squamo.sa. 

LOONAR LAKF], in the circarof Maiker, 
soubah of Berar, about 45 miles north-west 
of Hingolie, in lat. 20* N., is at the bottom 
of a craier-like depression, about 510 feet 
below the level of the surrounding countiy, 
and is 3 miles |u circumference with a depth 
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loonah lake. 


LOONfiE, 


varying from 5 feet to 14, according to tbe 
season of tlie year. Former observers 
could not discover scoria or lava, but Dr. 
Bradly in 18ol is said to have found both. 
'I’ho Siohcl hills terminate in the ueighbour- 
liooil of Lonur, near what apt^eara to have 
been a va.st ci ater in the centre of tlie great 
basaltic district. It is the only instance 
of a volcanic outburst discovered in tli is im- 
mense plutonic region of the Dekhan, and it is 
a nearly circular or oval depression, in a 
country coinpose<l of tabular and nodular ba- 
salt. From Lon ar the basaltic district extends 
to the sou til ns far as lj(‘der ; to the west, 
200 miles to Bombay ; and northward, to the 
banks of the NiM'lanlda, near the ancient 
cities of Tndoor and iMhysir, reported to liave ■ 
been buried at a remote period under volcanic 
ernplions. To the east, the great Imsaliic 
country of Jierar extend' to nc‘ar Hyderabad 
and as far as Nagpoor ; and the Sichel range 
pass(?s in a south east by east direction to the 
confluence of the VVurdahaml (lodavery, and 
towards the eastern ghauts. Hot springs and 
streams, loaded with carhonate of lime, occur 
along the line of elevation of these mountains 
at Mahoor, Urjiinali, Ivair, Byorah, and at 
Badnudiellum, a short <lisjanee above the pass 
through whi(!h (he (lodavery rcaclnis the 
alluvial plains of the coast, 'flie lake is about 
.510 feet below tbe level of the surrounding 
ground, in a crater of C) miles in circumfer- 
euco ; the bottom bi'Ing almut 3 miles in cir- 
cumference and surrounded by luxuriant vege- 
tation ; springs of clear soft wa((;r occur close 
to the lake, which has evidently been extend- 
ing its hounds lately, as numerous dead trees 
are standing within its margin, and a well 
of sweet water, protected by a wall, is now 
completely surrounded by the water of the 
lake. All intolerubU* stoiich of sulphuretted 
hydrogen is emitted by the lake during the 
bout of the day, and its waters prove 
destructive to vegctuldc life, though flocks 
of duck and teal di>t the .suifnce of tlie 
lal^e. There are two saline springs near 
the centre of the lake, and sibont ^ a mile apart. 
These never become tlry. It is supposed that 
the murluto of soda from this source, coming 
in contact with the carhonate of lime which 
abounds in the vicinity causes (he deposition 
of the carbonate of soda or natron salt in a 
greater or leas state of purity. The depth 
of the lake near the salt springs varies from 
6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 feet 
during the raina. The salt is raised by divers, 
who bring it up iu their hands. It is much 
prized ami finds a ready sale iu both Berais, 
Nagpore, Kaudesh, and Poouah, to which 
places it is carried in bamboo baskets aud re> 
tailed by dealers. The lake was regularly 


worked up to 1836, iu which year 2,136 
candies of the different salts were raised, 
valued at Rs. 60,081. Iu 1853, Major 
Johnston raised 35 candies, valued at Rs. 
1,461-4-0. Tbe sulphuretted hydrogen, 
especially during the heat of the day, rises in 
millions of bubbles to the ' surface. The 
carbonate of soda or natron salt deposit is rais- 
ed by diving, the purest being found close to 
the springs, and the following are the names 
of the principal varieties : 1, Dulla, carbo- 
nate of soda containing 83'8 per cent, of soda; 
2, Nimuk Dulla, nearly pure salt, contaiu- 
iiig 92*8 per cent, of chloride of sodium. 
Dulla and Nimuk dulla are used for dyeing 
silks, fixing colours, ns medicine, and in the 
manufacture of bangles, of which there are 
two manufactories near the lake, where 600 
or 700 are made by each man daily; 3, Khup- 
pul, contains 72 percent, of carbonate of soda, 
is used iu fixing the red dyes of cloths ; 
4, Pappree contains 72 per cent, of carbonate 
ol‘ soda, is used iu making bangles, in bak- 
ing the cake called papur, and in medicine as 
an antacid ; .5 and 6, Bhooskee are neutral 
«‘arbonatcs of soda containing 29 and 27 per 
cent, left as a deposit on the margin of 
! the lake, and u.sed in the manufacture of soap. 

! The average quantity is 213 candies per 
I aiimim, valued at Ks. 608. — Caj'ter's Geologu 
eal Papers on Wester7i ludia^ p. 33 ; Drs. 
G. Smith and J. E. Mayer in M. E. J. IL of 
1857 ; A J\iper by Dr, Buist in Trans, 
Horn bay (tcogr. Society, 

LOON I), Loondkhor, see Khyber Pass. 

LOONEL, literally salt water river, is a 
j term applied to several rivers in British In- 
dia. One of the Jjooiiee rivers rises in the 
j Aravulli mountains, near Pokur, in lat. 26* 

! 37', and long. 74* 46'. It runs wesb nearly 
j parallel with Aravalli range, and enters the 
j Uunn of Cntch, by two mouths, the principal 
I of which is iu lat. 24* 42', long. 71* 11', after 
j a course of 320 miles. It receives the Rairee, 

1 88 miles; Sokree, 130 miles, and about 
I 19,000 square miles are drained. The river, 
notwithstanding the great width of its bed, in 
some parts of its upper course, appears to bo 
scarcely anywhere continuously uavigable, 
being lull of micaceous quartoze rock, banks 
low, and little above the surrounding level. 
The Kaggar, which rises iu the Siwalik, 
passe.t Hansi llissar, and flows under the 
walls of Bhutoair, at which place they 
yet have their wells in its bed. Thence it 
passed Rungmahal, Bullur and Phoolra, and 
through the flats of Khadal (of which Derra- 
wul is the capital), emptying itself according 
to some below Ootch, but according to Abo- 
Birkat (whom Colonel Tod sent to explore in 
1809^ and who crossed the dry bed of a 
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LOOSRAI. 


stream called the Kaggar, near Shahgurh), 
between Jessulmer and Rori Bakkei*. If 
this could be authenticated, it might be said at 
once that, united with the branch from Dura, 
it gave its name to the Sangra, which unites 
with the Looni, enlarging the eastern branch 
of the Delta of the Indus. Perhaps the 
most remarkable features in the desert, 
is the Looni, or Salt river, which, with 
its numerous feeders, has its source in the 
springs of the Aravalli. Of Marwar it is the 
barrier between the fertile lands and the 
desert ; and as it leaves this country for the 
t’hul of the Cholian race, it divides that coinnui- 
nity and forms a geographical deniurcalioii ; 
the eastern portion being called the Kaj of 
Sooe-Bah ; and the western part, Parle nr, or 
beyond the Khar, or Loom.-- Report^ Koi/nl 
Commissiofi. 

LOONGEE, a pheasant ? of the Hima- 
layas. 

LOONGI, lIiNT). A qlkon girdle, in use 
in Sindh or a scarf are worn hy men. Loon- 
gies arc of cotton, of silk, and of silk and 
cotton. jSIaiiy of the borders of the loongec'^, 
dhotecs, and sarces are like plain silk ribbons ; 
in some instances corded or ribbed, in others 
flat. The Sarce, Boon(?e, Ihvt’ta, »lore, Kkpatla, 
Gonicha, &c., of Daci'a, arc now entirely 
made of imported Uritif-h yarn. 

LOONI A aLo Loomika, also Looni) a, 
Beng. Small purslane, Portulacca olerncea. 

LOO POO, Chin. The government of 
China is conducted by theNuy Ko, or Interior 
Council Chamber, in which there are lour 
chief councillors, two of them Tartars and 
two Chinese, who bear the titles of Choung- 
thang and Ko-laou. The Tartar minister 
presides. The Loo-poo are six boards for 
the conduct of government business, and the 
provinces of tlie country are each under a 
governor, or, where two provinces are unit- 
ed, a Governor General. 

LOORY, but correctly Nuri in Malay, and 
Nor in Javanese, is the generic name for 
“ parrot.” The snb-fnraily of parrots, to which 
naturalists have given the name of Lorius, is 
not found in any island of the Archipelago 
west of New Guinea, nor at all in the Philip- 
pines. The loories of naturalists are, in fart, 
confined to New (/uinea and its adjacent 
islands. — Crnwfard's Did ,, p. 222. 

LOOSE FLOWERED ALPINIA, Eng. 
Alpini* galanga, Swz. 

LOO SHAT, a race dwelling south of 
the Kookee, and south-west of the Koin- 
naga in the Tipperah territory, in lat. 
23* 30' N., and long. 92® 30' E. They 
dwell at the sources of the Kurnaphoola or 
Chittagong river. In the beginning of 1871, 
the Loosbai made a prolonged raid on the 
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LOPISIP BARK. 

f 

North- Last Provinces of Britisb India, but 
were driven buck by a large force of native 
soldiers. 

LOOT, Hind. Plunder, 

LOOTEE BAZAAR, literally signifies 
“ plundering tho bazaars or shops/* but it 
implies no more than a general rising of the 
inhabitants. This ancient usage is still pre- 
served in Persia. — 3Inlcolm^s History oj 
Persia, I'ol. ii, p. f>. 

LOPHANTPS UIIGOSILS? 

Ho'hiang. Chix. 1 Ho-kcii, CniN, 

Its rough l(‘a\t s aio use<l hy the Chinese 
I to scour metallic, rc.^sels ; and arc given in 
; infusion, in di^ordc‘^.*3 of the stomach and 
; Imwcl.'i. — Sniith, 

LOOT PPTIAU, ITind. The leaves of 
‘ tlie garden cress, Lcf)i(lnm .sativum. 

LOPA. 'I'lie Lepcha of Sikkim and Lopa 
of Bhutan are huddhist Tliihetans. Tlie 
‘ Lepcha are a dirty, good-natured people, re- 
seiiil)liiig ill charai lt'i' the Mongol, beyond the 
; ChiiK'se wall — CampheU, 1-18. 

I LOPEZIA COR DAT'' A, a genus of pretty 
plants, annuals and biennials, their colours 
are juirjde and re<l, raised from seed and 
grown in any good soil.*~iLV/Je//. 

LOPHJADvE, a liiinily ol* fiOies whieh 
inehules the Anglers, Fisliing Frog, or Sea- 
f/evil, and the Fiog-Fishes. 
i LOPIIOBRANCIIIT, an order of fishes, 

' comprising, 

, I SolotuHtonia, ( 7 Uippocampus, 

I 1‘ega.Mis, I M SyiigUJitliUB. 

liOPIIOTlDyE, a family of fishes of ouo 
' genus Imphotns. 

: I.OPIIOPHORrs IMPEYANITS, the 
I momil pheasant (d’ the Hiuniiaya, is doublo 
the size of the pheasant of Great Britain, 
The male has a erest of great beauty, liead 
land throat has metallic green: wings and 
I plumage, .steel-blue, and tail, re<ldish brown, 
j The hen hinl i.s .^mailer, of a dull brown and 
! whiti! throat. 

i LOITIOSPERMLM SCANDENS,’ » 

I beautiful clinihing }>hiMt with large, purple, or 
1 rose-eoloure»l hell-sliaped dowers. This plant 
: is id’ fa.st growth, and well-nda[ded for cover- 
' ing tr<diis work, easily gi’own from .seed at. 

the eommeneement of the raiii.'^, and lasts 
i throughout tho year ; the soil .should be rich 
j and light. L. .scandens and L. hender.sonii 
I are herbaceous clinihing pl.anf.s wifli pink bell 
, flow<'rs, rai 'cd fia^ui .''ccd^ an<l cuttings, re- 
(piire a.^andy soil, or they will not flower frec- 
ly ; miiives of Mexico.— ReV/Jc// ; Jaffrey. 
j LOPII YUUS CORONATES, see Colum- 
: bid:e. 

j LOPIIYRILS GIGANTIA, sec Agama. 

LOriSIP BARK, ft flyoMvood of Celebesi 
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LOBANTHACEifi. 


LORD’S PRAYER. 


a»d oihcr islaruls of the Eastern Archipelago, ai*® quite ornamental. One species of Lo- 
Specimens of Lopisip bark, bunchong bulu ranlhus is called Kyee-boung by the Burmese, 
wood, and tlie gaju gum (from undescribed ^Mason, 
plants), have been introduced into England. LORANTHUS FALCATUS. 

They are said to furnish excellent dyes in the badanike, Tel. 

Asiatic islands. Native dyes from Arrncan Badanike, Vadanike, Tel. | 
have also been imported, viz., thittcl and the- Natives of Mysore sometimes use its bark 
dan, yielding red dyes ; ting-nget and reros, phu;o of betel nut in conjunction with 
affording dark-pnrple dyes ; and tint nan- ehunam, it tinges the saliva and mouth red. 
weng, a chocolate dye. — Buchanan. Mysore \ Ains. Mat. Med.jV. 

LOQUAT. 269. 

LORANTHUS LONGIFLORUS, Des7j. 

]*and, Bcas, Kangra. I Parand, Ravi, Boag. 

^ ^ , Banda, Paiijab. | Amut, Sutlej. 

This small tree of Japan and Chinn, is now ^ liandsome parasite with branches some- 
mtroduced all over the Decenu and in the | 5 qj. 7 fggt large broad leaves and 

orange-coloured flowers. It is found in tlie 
Punjab Himalaya, chiefly on the eastern 
rivers, from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, and occa- 
.sionally higher. — Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

LORCHA, u vessel in use in the Chinese 
seas, sometimes employed in war. 

liORD, Dr. P. IL, Author of Medical Me- 
colour, with thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one moirs on the plain of the Indus, in Pom.Oeo. 
or two seeds in the centre— sometime.s more. Trans., 1830, 18.38, Vol. i, 293. On tlm 
The seeds grow easily, and the fruit appears medicines found in the bazaars of Sind in 
to bo capable of great improvement. In Horn. Med. and Pliys. Trans., Vol. iv, 127. 
Ajmero, it is cnltivatoil in gardens but does not He was a Bombay medical officer, and wiiS 
thrive well. It is very common in China and , killed in battle at Pnrwandnrra, in 1841. 
is often montionod by Fortune, who foumi it j LORI) NORTH ISLAND, on the N. W. 
growing at one place, along Avith peaches, | of New Oninen, in bit. 3“ 2 J' N., long. 13P 
plum, and oranges, and at another, with the j 20 ' K., smtdl, low ami woody. 

Chinese gooseberry “ Averrhoa carambola,” i LORD OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT, 
the Avaughco “ Cookia punctata,” and the | a title of the king of Burmah. 
longanand leechoc. In China, the fruit of 1 LORD OF THE OXEN, or Shora-Pati, a 
Citrus oliva?formis, C. madurensis arc aUo! title of the king who drove Semiramis b.ack 
called Lu-kuh.— Tea Districts^ pp j across the Indus. 

7,30; Drs. Riddell. Irvhie. Med. Top.. p.\ LORDS OF CREATED BEINGS. Memu 
195 ; Voifjt. Cleyhoni. P. R.. p. 81. j descril»es the.se as being produced by one of 

LOR, Hind. Ebretia aspera. i the hindoo triad, l>ut in a legend they are 

LORA, SCO Kaker. ' ascribed to the joint powers of the three great 

LORAH, n river about SO miles long, li.ses i personified attributes of Brahma, Vishnu and 
in the Shawl tablr-laml,in lat. 3 9" 49, long. 67* i Siva. They .are, in places called Muni, in other 
20 ', and runs south-Ave.'terly, until lost in the pa.ssages they arc considered as Brahmadiea, 
sands of tho de.sert of KhoraNun. In April or Pnijapati, and as Rishi. — Moor. p. 9\. 
tho water which is briny is 7 or Hynrds Avide LORD’S PRAYER was published in 1548 
and 2 feet dee}). It is cro>.sed on the route in fourteen languages, by Bihliaudro ; in 
from ShaAvl to Kandahar. 1591 in twenty-six langunge.s, by Rocea 

LORA NTH ACE ..'E, Lindl. An order of (Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticaua, a fratre 
plants comprising, 1 ueiins and 2 species of! Angelo Roccha : Roma? 1591, 4to.) : in 1592 
Loranthus. Dr. Wiglit gives in Iconc.s, how- j in forty languagc.s, by Megiserus (“Specimen 
ever, L. aniplexifblius, L. capitellatu.s, L. ! XL. Lingnanim et Dialectorum ab Hicro- 
elasticus. L. enphorlii.i', L. I;>geniferus, L j nymo Megisero diver.sis auctoribus collcc- 
longiflorus, L. loi;iccroi»les, L. incmoeylifo- tacum qiii bus Oratio Dominica esfc expressa f' 
Hus, L. neilghcrrcnsis, L. tomentosus, L. AA'al- Francofurti, 1592); in 1593, in fifty lan- 
lichianus. In Tciia.sserim many of the trees guages, by tho same author (Gratio Dominica 
arc covered Avith different species of the para- L. diversis liuguis,” cura H. Megiseri ; Fran- 
silical gcuus Loranthus, so almndant in most cofurti, 1593, Svo.) The Bible has been 
tropical climates ; and the numerous small red priuted and distributed in India in twenty- 
flowers of Olio or tAvo species in four forests five different languages, iu ten rtf which 
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Punjab : it also grows in great perieciion in 
Now South Wales. It bears fruit twice in 
tho year, and is liighly e.steonied both for 
deserts and preserves. T'he fine.st fruit is 
produced at the. second crop, at tho end of the 
cold season, and requires lu’oicction day and 
night ; from birds in tho former, and flying 
foxes in the latter. The fruit is of a yellow 


Et iobotrya japonica, Lind, j Mu.spilus japonicuSjT’Aiot. 
Lu-kuk, Chin. I Yang-ina, Chin. 

Yung-mai, 1, 1 ho<xuat, Hinu. 



Lo-snu. 


LOTOS. 


between six and one hundred tliousand copies 
have been printed, and in Tamil 1,560,950 
have been issued since 1706, when the Bible 
was printed in that language. The Bible was 
printed and issued in Bonguloe in 1796, 
and in Malayalum in 1816. The whole of 
the copies printed in the twenty-five Indian 
languages is 4,772,621. 

LOlil, or Ground Parakeets, the sub-family 
Platycercinae of the family Psittncuhn, and 
order Sainsores or climbers, which may be 
thus shown : 

Order I. — Scansores or climbers. 

Fam. Psiitacidic. 

Sub-Fam, C.'icatuinte, 2 gen., 5 spec., vi*., 1 Cftlyp- 
torhynuuB, 4 Cacatua, 

Sub-Fam. Psittacinoo, Parrots, 3 gen., 13 sp., via., 

1 Coracopsis : 2 Tanygnathu.«<, 10 Palicoriiis. 

Sub'Fam, Platyoerdiia;, Ground I’aiakcets, 2geu., 

2 sp., viz., 

1 Aprosinictus : 1 Platycercus. 

Sab- Fani. Loriiiuc, Lories, 4 gen., 1 sub-gen. and 
liC sp., viz. 

Section i, tongue not filainented. 

2 Electus, 3 Ijoiiculus. 

Section ii, tongue filainented. 

3 Lorius, 4 Eos, 1 Tricln»gIosHUM. See Kama Loori. 

A very handsome scarlet Lori was obtain- 
ed by Macgillivray, closely allieil to Lorius 
doniicellus, a bird widely spread over the 
Indian Aridiipelago . — Macgillivraijs Voy- 
age^ Vol. i, /i. 211. See Loori. 

LOKICATI, sec Cottus, Crocodilidic, 
Dacdyloplerus. 

LORICULUS ASIATICUS, .see Bird.., 
Lori. 


sliding knots, each of which had its particular 
signification. These are represented in two 
tables by the Chinese called Ho-tu and Lo- 
shu. The first colonies who inhabited Se- 
chvven had no other literature besides some 
arithmetical sots of counters made with little 
kuotwd cords, in imitation of a string of 
round bends, with which they calculated and 
made up all their accounts in conunerce.— 
Asthy's Collection of Voyages^ Vol, iv., p» 
194 ; Luhhocky Orig. of Cir»7., pp. 29-31. 

LOSIIUN, Bkng. Garlic. 

LOSUR, Hind. Astrnutia, sp. 

LOT, by his younger daughter, begat 
Moab-Chemosh, Num. xxi, 29, was their 
particular deity. The other son was Ben 
Aminid 

LOTA, Hind, A small metal pot, made 
of brass or copper or iron tinned, used for 
drinking and ablution by hiiuloos and maho- 
medaus. 

LOTAK, Hind. Tribulus nlatus. 

LOTA-KHAR, Hind. Cyauido of potas- 
sium. 

LOTA-SAJJI, Hind. The best kind of 
barilla. 

I LOTK TREK, Eng. Koonoor, Hind. 

I LOTI-PITTA, Tkl. Camclus. 

I J.OT()S, .S(M3 Vedas. 

* LOTTIPITTA ALLI, Tkl. Isolopis 

j articulata, Nees ; Scirpus art., R,y i., 214. 

I LOTUL, Hind. ? O.syris Wightianu. 

! LOTUS, Enc. 


LOUIS GUACILIS. Geoff. 

Lemur tardigr.adus, Schn-h. 

Stemjps giMoilis, VamUv Ifocven, 
Nauia-theiv.anga, Singh. I Tlia-vanga, Tam. 

Thei-vanga, Ta.m. | 

The Loris gracilis iidiahiLs India ami 
(Icyloii. It is a species of a genus of mam- 
inal.s, hcloiiging to the family Lernuridaj. Its 
Tamil name thavangu, means “ thiii-bodicd 
and hence a defonnml cliild or an emaciated 
person has acquired iu the Tamil districts 
file same epithet. The light-coloured variety 
of the loris in Ceylon has a .spot on ils 
forehead, somewhat resembling (he “nainaiu,” 
or mark worn by the woishippers of Vishnu, 
and, from this peculiarity it is distinguished 
as the Namu-thn. Its <*ycs are extracted by 
the Singhalese as charms and for love potions. 
— Tenneot ; Hors field. 

LORIUS DOMICELLA, see Psittacid®. 

LOSH, Hind. Symplocos crataegoides. 

LOSCHAD, Rus. Horse. 

LOSHOON, Beng. Allium sativum, TAnn, 

LO-SHU, Chin. As to the original of 
the Chiuoso charActers, it is known that, iu 
transacting business before the commencement 
<5f the monarchy, little cords were used, with 


Nufar, 

A HAH. 

1\uliiia poiluo. 

Hkno. 

Koliiol, 

PonKliuj 


Licii-iigau, 

Katiim.'d, 

Hind. 

I'adara, 

Arnbuj, 

’• 

Kangwel, 


>S.al kaiiiiiiul, 



Kaiigwp.ll, Dakh. 

KAiigtivolka, Dark. 

Til in arc, Tam. 

Yurra tnmnro, Tkl. 

Tollaiii pailnmm, ,, 

KiiTiial.T, Sanm. 

Piiilnia, „ 

Nilof.ar, Pkrh., Sind., 
Px'intainiua, Maleal. 
]Jakln koofti ? Pbus ? 


The lotus i.s a very sacred llower among 
the liiiidoo.s ; it enters into all the ornaments 
of brass ves.'-cis used in the temples ; it is 
alludeil to in the most popular poems, and the 
poets say, that the lotus was dyed by the 
blood of Siva, that flowed from tlie wound 


made by the arrow of Kama, the Indian Cupid, 
as in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act ii. 


j Yot ni.irktil I wlicre the bolt of (Jui>i(l fell 
I It fell upon a little western flower 
JJofore, milk-white, now purple with Lovo’s wound 
I And umidciifl call it lovu-iii-idlencBS. 

4'hc lotgs flower i.s also considered an 
emblem of beauty ; and in the Ratnaval^pr, 
tlic Necklace — a Sanscrit play written in the 
twelfth century, Vasantaka says to his lady- 
love : My beloved Sagurika, thy couutenanoo 
is as radiant as the moon ; thy eyes are two 
lotus-buds : thy hand is the full-blown flower, 
and thy arms its graceful filaments. In hindoo 
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theogony, the lotus floating on the water, is and is called Damouch by the Arabs of tlie 
an emblem of the world: the whole plant desert of Soussa near Tunis.' Its berries 
signifies both the earth and its two principles have intoxicating qualities. The fruit of the 
of fecundation. Lotus is, however, a name Zizyphus lotus is dry and unpleasant, und that 
given to three plants, the Nelumbium spe- of the Celtis australis is unlikely to have 
ciosurn or Egyptian Lotus figured on the been the article used by tlie Lotophagi. 
ancient monuments of Egypt and India. It The Lotus flower on the ancient monu- 
is now extinct iu Egypt but grows in the ; meuts of Egypt, is that of the Nelumbium 
south of Asia and in the islands of the Archi- ; speciosura. It is now however extinct there, 
pelago. One lotus of the ancients was the hut Speke found the Nyanza thickly covered 
Melilotus officinalis, and the lotus of the with them. The Nile was a sacred river : many 
lotophagi is by some thought to be the fruit of its plants, as the Kaba mgyptiaca, a species 
of the Zizyphus lotus, Dcsj'ontames, but by of bean, and the lotus, were sacred also ; aii<l 
Munby, supposed to be that of Nitraria tri- { the former on account of its resemblance to a 
dentata. Pliny and Sprengel say the lotus of i bout, and the latter from its well-known qiia- 
the lotophagi is the Celtis australis, Linn, | lily of always floating above the surface of 
Lotus leaves and fibres are supposed to be of ' the water, were adopted very generally as 
great cooling efficacy in allaying the fever of symbols of the ark. The it’.gyptian priests 
passion. i were accustomed to crown themselves with 

Nymphoca lotus of India, the ucnofnr of j the lotus. From lambliehus we learn, that a 
the hindoos and nufar of the Arabs is that ; man sitting upon the loins, surrounded Nyith 
usually called the lotus, its stem is extensively i mud, was an emblem of the sun ; and from 
used as an article of food among the Kash- [ Plutureb, that the sun was represented by the 
miriana. When the plant has come to maturity, j symbol of an infant sitting upon the same 
and the leaf has begun to decay on (bo water, | plant. “ It is manifest,” says Kalxu*, nOtwith- 
the stem is tender, and when well-boiled is said ' standing the physical refinements of lambli- 
to be palatable and nutritioiw, T'ho plant or : elms and IMulareb upon these hieroglyphics, 
plants referred to by classical autliors under, (bat something more iiiur-t l)(j meant by them 
the name of lotus is however a .subject which than the mere- natuial '•uu ; and T apprehend 
has engaged (ho atUmtiou of imimTous <‘om- that in both oa^^e^, ihe p( r-oii, who sits ^ipon 
menlators as well as of bolnnisis. 'I'o the i the lotus, i> the gr(‘at M)hir ]iatilnreb Noah, 
difficulty of aseertuiniug the identity of a plant ■ and that, in the laller, he was represented as 
but imperfectly described, has in this ease hoeii , a ehild, in allusion to his mystical soeoiul 
added that of the same name having Ixaui birth. In the rJa[)anese myibology we find 
applied to several very distinct plants. Fee, the satue. symbol; (lie goildess Quaiiwou is 
ill his * Flore de Virgilc,’ enumerates no less j re[)rcscn I eil sitting upon llui same a(juaiic 
than eleven to which the namo Lotus was, plant. In ("biiia, the deity tjpon the lotus in 
applied. Among the herbaceous, arc (bo L. | the midst of waters, has beeu long .a favourite 
sativa and L. sylvestris oi’ Dioscorides ; tbo ' emblem : and the goil Vislmu, in the hinduo 
first, he states, is also called L. Irifolium ; it • mylhobjoy, is still l eprcseuled in the same 
is supposed by some botanists to be ALTdotus j maimer. In couuoxiou with this diluviaii 
officinalis, and by others to be Al.ccerulea. Dr. embli-m, Diana is meiiiioiinl by Strabo, Aite- 
Sibthorp has fixed upon M. messauensis as (be , midorus uml I’ausanias, by the title of Linmaiis 
plant. The L. sylvestris of Dioscuiides, .also | or the niaritiine deity ; in an ancient insenp- 
called L. libyoii, a native of Libya, and about tion in (Iruter she is also called regiria 
two feet high, with leaves like lliose of L. ' uiulanim, the (pieeu of tbo waves ; uud Orpheus 
trifolium, aud fruit like that of fenugreek, is , invokes her uiulei' the ajipellntion of the pie- 
Ihought to bo the Trigouella clatior of Sib- ; server of ships, Tlie Lily, of I Kings, vii, 
thorp, which he found in Asia Minor and iu | 2(3, the emblem of the Israelites is supposed 
Cyprus. Both kinds arc described by the ' to be the lotus. Lotus is the symbol of bud* 
Arabs under the names of llandaeiioeba, or | ilbisin. The mystic, lotus, with (In* hiiuioos 
Hundkookoe, Oarck and Thus/, \ is sacred to Lakh^mi. the wife of Vishnu, hence 

The celebrated D. lotus, a native of Africa, ' <*allcd Kamala. — /lindoo ThvntrCy 

and now common ia the south of Europe, bears p 29(3; ILind. VoL ii, p, 27(> ; 

a small yellow sweetish fiuit about the si/e | Chow Clio p, 199; (^//c.; IleliodornSy 

of a cherry, and has by some been supposed ! 1, x, p. 4 “>7 ; Lamh, de Myst,, sect, vii, /». 
to be the famous lotus of the lotophagi ; but 181 ; Plut. dc Iside, p. 355 ; Faher^ Mpt, 
this is more likely, to have been tho jujube, j o/* the Cahu% Vol. i, 314; Kcempfer's 
called by botanists Zizyphus lotus. Lotus ofj Jopan^ p. 595 ; See plates of ihe first and 
the ancients is also supposed by Air. Munby ; third Jvatar in Maurice's Hist, of }iiod.y 
to be the Nitraria tridentata of Desfonlaines, ‘ Vol, i ; Strabo's Oeog.^ lib. 8, p, 361 ; 
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iem, OHiroo,t lib, ii, cap* 42 ; Paus, Aekaie,^ 
p, 375 ; Grut,^p, 87 ; Orph. Argon. ^ lib. i, v, 
569 ; quoted in Milner's Heven Churches of 
yisiOf p. 87. See Krislma, Vislniu. 

LOTUS JACOB JSUS, tolerably oruainen- 
tal plants, closely allied to the Cytisus argen- 
teus, and grown in a similar manner. 

LOUGH DIVER, a name for Mergua 
albellus, 

LOUKADA, Tkl. Bigolowia Insiocarpa, 
W.^ A.j 1344, Sperm.‘icoce strieta, R. i., 370. 1 

LOUK-KA. The green dye of China, I he j 
*‘louk-ka,” “lo-kao,” or “ king-lok,” was ' 
first made known to Europe in 1845, since j 
which time, scientific men have proseenftd j 
inquifies regarding it. Its price in (Jliina has 
eontinned steady at 24 dollars the catty. In 
China, the green cloths dyed by this material, 
are called liou-sai, but are known to the ; 
trade as so-lo-pon, green colour cloth, when ^ 
dyed by the bark : nghiou-lo-se (green j 
nymphaea colour,) and ngliioii-lo-pou (green ! 
nyrnphoea cloth,) that is, <4oth dyed with the j 
lo-kao of the colour of the leaves of the | 
nymphaea. Each piece of liou-sai, is one foot | 
or one foot one inch broad, and in 1848, cost 
from 50 to 53 cents. In addition to the lo- 
kao, the French Consul, M. Montigny, sent 
one green dye stuff called pih-cliou-olle, ten 
cattis of which cost 4,920 sapocjue.s ; and 
another called tong-loh, green paint said to bo 
prepared from the no-ine, fifty cattis of which 
co^t 20,800 sapeques. Lo-kao or loukao, in 
Cliincso signifies green glue or green lac, and 
all who have .sent samples of the green 
dye itself, call it lo-koa or lo-kiao. In Can- 
ton itislouk-ko ; in Fokien, liok-koa and lek- 
ko. The first considerable consignment of the 
green dye was received in Ihiris in 1853, 
since which dale, it has become an article of 
trade. At the Universal Exhibition held at 
Paris in 1855, samples of green dye were 
exposed, and Dr. Royle subseituently stated 
that there are three kinds of the green dye 
of China or green indigo. The fir.st from 
China, the second from the Burman empire, 
and the third from Assam. That from the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, in Assam, is call- 
ed roum, and is extracted from a species of 
Kuellia. This plant, tho specific name of 
which is not known, or a nearly allied 
species is cultivated with the same object in 
Pegu and Burmah. It is altogether different 
from the bila-roum, the product of the 
Wrightia tinctoria, R. Rrown^ which by 
some is supposed to be the R. comosa, IV a//,, 
the Ebermaiera axillaris, DeCand. Others 
point to the B. comosa, Roxb., which is the 
B. eucoma, SteudaU and the Buteroea ul- 
latfolia, DeCandolle, MM. Edan and Remi> 
1854, reported that they had procured a 


very fine green fi*oin the finiit of tho lo-za, 
but were Unsuccessful in I'egard to the bark. 
Mr. Fortune informed Mr, Edan that with- 
out doubt the bark of the lo-za was employed 
to furnish the stuff with which to dye cloth 
green, and that the fruit was used in the 
preparation of green paint for paper. These 
points were repeated by M. Rcmi in 1855, 
All the experiments hitherto made with tlie 
bark and tho leaves of the Bhamnu.<i 
cbloropUorus and Rbamniis utilis, have not 
been decisive. M. Persoz ha.s succeeded in 
extracting a yellow dye from the bark of 
Khamnus chloropliorus and the berries of the 
Uhammis utilis, but he could not discover a 
trace of the green dye in tho extracts prepared 
from tlio berrle.s of both kinds, which were 
sent to him by the Agri-IIorticultural Society , 
of India. Nevertheless, the united testimony 
of Fathers Helot and Aymeri, MM. Aruaud- 
tizon, Edkins, Fortune and Romi, is to the 
efieet tbat it is tho bark of the branches, and 
perhaps also of tho roots of the Bharanus 
chlorophorns and Rhamnus utilis, but especial- 
ly of tho former, that gives to the green dye 
that brilliant colour which it assumes under the 
infiuencte of artificial light. The fruit, at least 
that of the Rhammis cblorophorus, probably 
yiebls a green colouring matter analogous to 
the bladder green, and dlfiering from the true 
gieen dyo both in colour and properties. 
The CliinoHo dcelaro that other species 
of the .same genus have dyeing properties, 
'Hie IVpiu lo-ehou, is the Rhamnus chlo- 
rophorus, DeCaisne ; and tho hong-pi-to- 
chou, tho Rhamnus utilis, but, until some 
European chemist alinll have discovered 
traces of the green dye in some of the 
parts of tho plants, tho flowers, tho ber- 
ries, the .seeds, tho leaves, tho bark or th^ 
root, it cannot be asserted that the plants 
are really those the Chinese uso to dye their 
cottons wifh or from whicJi they prepare the 
lo-kao. There are some European plants 
which dye a green colour, tho blue-flowered 
Scabious, is used for that purpose in Sweden : 
tho Melissa orTicinalis yields under the action 
of spirits of wine, a permanent green dye, 
and tlicMorcurialis percrinis yields a permanent 
blue-green. Tho green dyes from the Ruellia ; 
Jiisticia tinctoria, Lour. ; Adenostemma tiuc- 
torium, Cass. ; Sansevicra leete-virens, Ham, ; 
Asclepias iiogens, Roxb. ; Melissa officinalis, 
Linn.^ have not yet been examined. Various 
plants stated to yield a green dye, colouring 
matter have been examined, but in vain for 
the green dye of China, these are the Arundo 
phragmitis, Linn. ; the artichoke, deadly 
night shade, wild chervil, ash tree, lucerne, 
Ljcopersicum esculentum, Mill ; Merourialis 
perennuis, Linn., Ronabea arborea, Blanco ; 
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the groundsel and the common field clover, and R iureetorius, which contain a yellow 
M. Michel obtained toIeral)le greeny from the colouring matter, ought to produce a green 
berries of Bhamuus catharticus, Linn,, and The European Rhamni contain a volatile 
Rhamnus alaturnus, Z^inn., but not improving principle, and nearly the same changes take 
by artificial light. He found that cloth taken place in the colouring matter of the several 
out of the bath with a light nankeen dye, and ! species, from red to violet, to blue to 
placed at night on the grass, had assumed green, and to yellow. The lo-kao possesses 
towards raoniing and long liefoie it was ex- similar qualities, and it is possible that the 
posed to the rays of the sun, a deep green green dye, so remarkable when exposed to 
colour. A damp atmosphere and dew were light, is a compound of blue and yellow 
found to increase the intensity of the tint, having separately the same property and 
The lower side near the grass was scarcely at united in the bark of R. chlorophorus. But 
all coloured, and a cloth left all night in a M. Rondot suspects that the supplemcn- 
dark room was found in the morning to be tnry yellow requisite to produce the green 
unchanged. M. Tersoz found the fruit of a oflo-koa is not obtained from one of the 
buckthorn to yield a pretty lilac or silk. The Rhamni, but from the hoang-chi, the fruit of 
green fruit of the Rhamnus infcctorius, | Cfardenia, or the hoai-hoa, the flower bud of 
( Avignon berries ; R. saxatilis, Linn.)y Per- ! the Styplinoiobium japouieum. In 1855 
sian berries of U. alaternus, and R. | when Mr. Robert Fortune was sent to China 

amygdaliuus. Desf.^ alford a yellow colour. | by the E. f. Company to procure tea plants 
The fruit of the U. fraugula, FAnn.y gathered j for the nurseries in the Himalaya, he was 
ill July and August before they are ripe, ; particularly directed to give bis attention to 
yield according to Dambouriiey and Lcuchs, j plants of tliat country stated to produce a 
a fast and brilliant yellow ; according to ' greeli dye. Aceordingly he sent seeds and 
Bueboz, a green ; and when they are ripe, i samples to the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
in Septomlier and October, they dye a pur- 1 Bengal, from which numerous plants have 
plish blue without any mordant, ami green, j been forwarded to all parts of India. It seems 
violet and blue-violet, or blue according to the ' established that the trees from which the 
nature of the mordant (‘inployed. Damimur- 1 greem dye is prepared are two species of 
ney obtained on wool, from the juice of the i Rhamni, one wild, called by the Chinese 
ripe berries fermented, very fine and flist ; white skin, and which grows in abundance in 
greens, varying from an apple ton <lark -green. I (he vicinity of Kiahing and Ningpo. The 
The colouring matter of the berries of the I other is called yellow skin by the Chinese, is 
R. iufectorius, is yellow before they are j cultivated at T^oh-kaon-pang, where some 
*! ripe, and dark-purple-rcd so soon as they | thirty men are employed in the preparation of 
have attained maturity. Buchoz notices j the dye stufl’. The flowers, leaves, roots, bark 
similar peculiarity in the fruit of the R. ! and fruit huve all been indicated as the part 
catharticus, before ripening it yields a saffron- j of the plant from whicli the lo-kou was pre- 
red ; after maturity, a green, known as a 'pared. Mr, Fortune sent to India and to Eng- 
bladder-grecn,Rnd still later a scarlet. Accord- land plants of boib the cultivated and wild 
ing to Waldsteiu and Kitaible, the green species. The wild species is a shrub and is 
berries of U. tinctorins have dyeing proper- called bom-bi-lo-zn, from the circumstance 
ties similar to those of the fruit of R. enthar- that when its bark is boiled in water a white 
ticus, but more esteemed by the dyers. The scum is f»)rmod, which subsequently passes to 
iniier bark of R. infectorius dyes yellow, rose-hom-bi, meaning red-scum bark. The pe- 
when fresh : brown-red, wlien dry. The dry pi-Io-ohou, or Rlnimmis chlorophorus, is culti- 
bark of tlie R, fraugula yields a brown or vated between 2.5* and ;i6'» of N. L., but more 
dark-red, and the fresh a yellow dye, and its especially about the ao* and 31“ of N.Lat. The 
root as well as the l)ark and seeds of R. hong-pi-lo-chou or Rhamnus chlorophorus, is 
cnlharticus, a yellow and volatile colour nam^ mentioned as high as N. L. 39 and down to 
ed Rharaiio-xautliiiic, which is dissolved by N. L. 30*. This seems the hardier buck-thoru 
the alkalis and converted into a magnificent and capable of withstanding the severe frosts 
purple. The bark of R. catharticus and R. of Tchi-li, but it is evidenUhat both species 
alaternus dye yellow *, the wood of the latter exist in abundance in the northern parts of 
species dyes dark-blue, and the root of U. the province of Tehe kiang, over a space of 
infectorius a brown. The leaves of U. alatcr- 45 sejuare miles.-— on the Green dye of 
uus yield a yellow colour, and those of R. China, 

fraugula, a greenish yellow. A mixture of LOUNG-KIO, a bird of Chinese Tartary 
the cuttings of R. alaternus, which yield a described by M. Hue. It is about the size 
dark-blue, with tlie fresh bark of the same of a quail, of an ash colour, with black spotfiu 
buck-thorn and of R. catharticus, R. fraugula, its eyes of a brilliant black, and surroundea 
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wiA «Mght sky*bltt« rim. Iti legt litre 
no ftttiiert, but tro corered with long raugh 
htir, and its feet are not like tboee of any 
other bird, bat resemble those of the greeiu^ double 
iieard, and are covered with a shell so hard 
as to resist the sharpest kuife. This singular 
creature, which seems to partake at dnce of 
the character of the bird, the quadruped, and 
the reptile, is called by the Chinese Louog- 
kio, that is, Dragon’s Foot. They generally 
arrive in great flocks from the north, espe- 
cially when much snow has fallen, flying with 
astonishing rapidity, so that the movement of 
their wings is like a shower of hail. When 
caught they are extremely fierce ; the hair 
on tlieir legs bristles up if you approach them. 

— Huc^s Recollections of Journey^ p. 92. 

LOUR, a river near Mattee Cuttuh iu 
Sylhet. 

LOUR, the inhabitants of Luristan, a 
Persian province joining the pashalik of 
Bagdad ou the east, and extending to the 
Bachtiyari mountains.— JJarow de Bode's 
Travels in Luristan ; Sir H. Rawliuson's 
Memoir Trans, Geoy. Soc.^ 1839 ; Ferrier, 
Caravan Journeys^ p. 8, Sec Lur, Luristan. 

LOUREIRO, J . de. Father Lonreiro, a 
native of Portugal, author of the Flora 
Cochin-Chineusis, 1 vol., 1790, resided for 
thirty-six years in the kingdom of Cochin- 
China, whither he proceeded as a missionary, 
but finding (hat J)uropeans were not permitted 
to reside there without good cause, he entered 
the service of the king as chief tnutliematiciau 
and naturalist. The Flora Cochin -Chinciisis 
was published at Lisbon, in two volumes 
quarto, in 1790 ; and a second edition, edited 
by Willdenow, with a few notes, appeared in 
octavo, at Berlin, in 1793. In the herbarium 
of the British Museum there are several 
small collections, which are of gi'eat import- 
ance to the Indian botanist, especially one 
containing many of Loureiro’s plants, which 
are not readily recognizable, at all events as 
to species, by the descriptions iu the Flora 
Cochin-Chineusis. There are also consider- 
able numbers of specimens forwarded to Sir 
Joseph Banks by Roxburgh, Hamilton and 
Russell, which are occasionally of use in de- 
termining the species described by Roxburgh. 

The British Museum also contains Konig’s 
collections and manuscripts, Kiempfer’s Japan 
and other plants, and Hermann’s herbarium. 

— Hooker and Thomson's Flora Indica, 

LOUSE-WORT, Delphiuium staphisagria. 

LOUZ, Arab. Amygdalus communis, 

Sweet almond. 

LOUZAN, Malay. Amygdalus communis. 

LOUZ UL MUER, Ar. Amygdalus com- 
munis, Bitter almond 

LOVE-APPLE, or tomato, the Lycopersi- 
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,oum estjuleotum, & iitttvd qt/ 
rica and^of a genua of the ^sa^ 
potatoes. ' There are two sortSi iiligb;! 


they may be sown immiediftiiUT 
the rains commence, in beds ; 
transplanted in rows, two feet apirt» hn4 
trailed upon sticks of a strong deserjp^ 
tion. If the soil is good, they will grow to 
seven or eight feel in height. The double, 
which are the finest, if sown iu June, ripen • 
iu October. The lower branches should be 
pruned, and a succession of crops may be 
kept up until April. The small single tomato, 
j with a slight protection from the dry winds, 
will continue until the raiiw. — Jaffrey* 

LOVE KIuE, Siam. Guava tree. 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING, Amarantus. 

LOVI LOVI, Singh. Flacourtia iuermis, 
Roxb. 

LOWANG ISLAND, one of the Chusau 
Archipelngo,is 9^tnilcs long and 6 miles broad. 

LG WANNA, see Kntch or Cutch, Lohana. 

LOWD, sec Dyes, Lod’li. 

LOWER BENGAL, a term applied to 
the districts in the proximity of Calcutta. 

LOVVI, Mahh. Artocarpus lacoocba, Roxb, 

LOWLAND SCREW PINE, Pandanus 
fiircatuR, 

LOXA, see Baric, Cinchona. 

LOXIA CURVIROSTRA, the common 
Crossbill, has the circuit of northern i:egioDi, 
all Europe, Aflglianistan, is an irregular '^si- 
tant in Britoiu and in America, it has been 
obtained so far south as in the Bermudas. 

A much smaller species inhabits the Hima-, 
layn, the L. Himalnyana. 

LOXIA BIFASCIATA, the European 
White-winged Crossbill of N. Europe and 
Asia, in the Himalaya, is rare in Britain. 
Another species is Loxia pityopsittacus. 

LOZA DE DARRO, Si». Earthenware,^ 

LOYARI, Bkng. Andropogon bladhii. 

L’R PUKHTUN, also LV Pushtun, a term 
applied by the Affghan race to their language. 
See Aflghau, India, Language. 

LU, see India. 

LU, Hind. Symplocos cratasgoides. 

LUA, Cochin-Chin. Rice. 

LUANG PHRA BANG, a Laos district 
oil the Meikoiig which lias largely extended 
its powers towards the north and carries on 
trade with Siam, Cochin-China and a Chinese 
race called Lo-Lo. See India. i| 

LUAR, Hind. Tecoma undulata. 

LUBAN, ill lat. 13* 44' N., lOlj^ guiles 
long, is the largest island of a detached group 
fronting the south-west end of Luzon and the 
north-west end of Mindoro. It is high in the 
middle but low at each extreme* 

LUBAN, Arab., Dux., Gux, Hmp., 
M AL., Pers. From Greek Ltbtnos, Benjamin ; 
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lubbay. 

‘ Oltbanuto; resin of Boswellia thurifera, frank- 
Infuse ; Stymx benzoin. 

LUBANAH, Hind. A caste of agricul- 
turists, also grain earners, settled in Bagur 
and Kantul ; they live in villages, sometimes 
mingling with other cultivators, and some- 
times having a village exclusively to them- 
selves. They are sudra hindoos, originally 
from Guzerat, and are a quiet and inoffensive 
race, differing widely from the Binjarri, 
though engaged in the same trade. The 
Lubanah are also cultivators, but follow no 
other occupations.— .Wa/co/w’5 Central In- 
Vol. ii, p. 1 52. 

LUKANI AOD, Di:k. Benjamin. 

LUBECK ISLAN D or Bawean, one of the 
Carimon islands, is in lat. S** 49' S., long. 1 12* 
46' E., and is about 30 miles in circumference. 
See Lubek. 

LUBAR, Hind. Phytolacca decandra. 

LUBBAT-UT TUARIKII, see Abdul 
Latif. 

LUBBAY are in large numbers on the 
Eastern Coast, chiefly between Puiicat on 
the north, and Negnpatarn on the south ; their 
head-quarters being at Nagor, near Nega- 
patanv, the burial place of their patron saint 
Nagor Meera Sahib, to whose .shrine numer- 
ous pilgrimages are made by the tribe. 
They are believed to be the descendants of 
mabomedans and hindoos, and are by some 
supposed to have come into existence during 
the raahomedan conquest, when numbers of 
hindoos were forcibly converted to the maho- 
raedan faith, but the prevailing belief is that, 
like the Moplah of the Western Coast, they 
are descendants of Arab merchants and the 
women of the South of India. 'Hiey are 
mahomedaus and practice circumcision. Phy- 
sically, they are good-looking, tall, well-made, 
and robust, are sometimes incliued to obesity, 
of light complexiou and well -developed limbs, 
ii,ot unlike the Moplah of the Western Coast 
in their general configuration. The cranium is 
singularly and strikingly small ; the eyes are 
slightly oblique aud not wanting in expression; 
cheek bones prominent ; lower jaw, large and 
heavy ; beard in some instances full and long, 
but in most cases decidedly sparse. They 
generally wear the Loongee, a cloth loosely 
wrapped round the waist aud extending below 
the knees ; they also wear bright-coloured 
jaefcts, occasionally turbans ; the most fre- 
quent head-gear being a skull cap, fitting 
closely to a shaved head. Like raussulraana 
they live fVeely on animals and vegetables, 
making use of all kinds of flesh meats, saving 
pork for which they have a religious nbhor- 
mce. Their language is Tamil, though some 
talk a little Hindoostanee. They are ex- 
ceedingly iudustrious and enterprising in 
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tlieir habits aud pursuits, there being, hifdly 
a trade or calling in which they da tn>t ivy 
to succeed. They make persevering flsher- 
^eu and good boatmen. They are iapidaries, 
weavers, dyers, mat-makers, jewellere, gar- 
deners, bazaarmen, grocers, boat-makers and 
owners, and merchants. As regards the 
leather and horn trade, they excel as mer- 
chants ; in short, there are few classes of 
Natives in Southern India who, in energy, 
industry, and perseverance, can compete 
with the Lubbay. The Lubbays of Tinne- 
vclly are said to be descendants of Arab 
traders, who settled on the sea coast towns 
some three or four centuries ago, and formed 
connections with the lower caste Tamil wc- 
mcn — Drs. Bilderbcck and Wilson in Mad, 
Oovt. Pro. 

LUBEK of Avicenna, Cordiamyxa, Linn, 

LUBEK, the old name of the island of 
Bawean, forming a portion of the residency 
of Sourabaya, lies about sixteen Dutch (forty- 
eight English) miles to the north of Ujong 
Pangka, in 5*90 South latitude, and 112*38' 
W. longitude (GreiMiwich), and contains 
about 36 square (Dutch) geographical miles, 
44 English miles. It is one of the com- 
mon islands and is about 30 miles in 
circumference. The country in general is 
very mountainous, and it is only near the sea 
that some plains arc found, on the largest of 
which, about 3^ miles in ciicumforence, the 
principal village Sangkopura is situated. The 
Bawean race are probably descendants of the 
Madurese, whose language with a few modifi- 
cations prevails, though they differ from them 
in dress ; but in this respect agree closely 
with the Bugi. The inhabitants of the dessa 
Dipanga employ the Javanese language. — 
Jotirn. Ind. Arch,., Vol. v, No, T. See 
Bowcan, India, Jati, Lubeck. 

LUBRU’NG, see Kuunwer, Siughpo. 

LUBUH-AN, sec Kyan. 

LUBUNG, also Lubungu, Bbnq. Clove 
tree, Eugenia caryophyllata. 

LUBUNGU-LATA, Bkkg. Climbing 
limonia, Luvunga scandens. 

LUCEPARA ISLAND, in lat. 6* 40' S.^ 
and long. 127* 21' E., a group of five low 
isles in the Moluccas. 

LUCEPARA ISLAND, in lat. 3* 13^' 
S., long. 106* 10' E., is about a mile in extent, 
at the southern entrance of Banca Strait. It 
is covered with tall trees. 

LUCERN, Medicago saliva. See Grasses. 

LUCERNA,It. Lamp. 

LUCERNARIAD-®, see Zoantharia. 

LUCHA KOL, zee India, Kol. 

LUCHANNU, Hind. Oxalia sensitiva. 

LUCH-CH-HA, Hnnov A necklace worn 
tight round the uei^. 
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Lt&GWfOW. . W0€>i?.' 

LUCHHI, Hih0. a iweeimett on ihe 25th AuguSt 125? by tfwre- 

LUCH-EA| leo Mobur-PanklMei Jnhu. look and Outram and was mii^ hf gbitm 
LUCHUi aoo Archipohigb^ India, Loochoo, JBEavelock on the 25th Soptambar 1857«> .^a 
Littohia. i second relief of Lucknow was effocisd bj 

LUCHUAN, see India. Sir Colin Campbell on the 17th Kotmber 

LUOIF£R TYFUS, see Stomapoda. 1857, its final capture occuiTod on the 19th 

LUCIOCEPHALID^, is a family of March 1858. Lucknow was so named by 
plants of one genus Luoiocephatus. llama, in compliment to his brother Laosh* 

LUCK, is SxQ past tense and past pai’ticiple man. 
of the Anglo-Saxon ^Mssccau,” to catch, and LUCKPUT, a fort 2^ miles in circum- 
means anySiing caught. Thus the haul of the fcreuceon the bank of the Koi^eo river, at 
fisherman would be his luck.’’ At times the western extremity of Cuch. The atones 
almost fruitless, at times, so successful that from which it was built, have been taken 
the nets seem ready to break, such strange from Wagam-chaora-ka-Ghad, a ruined city 
results are inexplicable to him except on the of the Chaora Rajputs, 
ground of some mysterious fate working in LUCON, or Luzon, the great group of the 
particular places at particular seasons. Thus Philippines, although contiguous to the pi'O* 
to the fisherman, luck does not mean mere per Indian Archipelago, differs materially in 
chance. His use of Uie word is not so far climate and the manners of its inhabitants, 
off the way in which it has been used in the It extends over fifteen degrees from near lat, 
early translation of the Psalter given in the 5* to 20“ north, and consists ofmany islands to 
Book of Common Prayer. In the last verso which only Lucon and Mindanao are of great 
of the 129th Pslam it is said, The Lord sizo. The bulk of the people are of the same 
prosper you : we wish you good luck in the tawny.complexionod, lank-haired, short and 
name of the Lord.” Nevertheless his super- squab race, ns the principal inhabitants of the 
stion comes out in the way he watches for western portion of the Indian Archipelago, 
omens of this good luck. Sometimes at the The focus of tho aboriginal civilization of the 
beginning of a voyage a turbot will leap out Philippines, as might be expected, has been 
of the not upon the deck. Immediately tho the main island of the group, Lucon. This 
crew gather round it, intent upon watching is a corruption of the Malay and Javanese 
it as it lies fluttering, gasping for breath, word lasung, meaning a rice-mortar. The 
Should it manage to throw itself quite over, Spaniards aro said to have asked tho namf of 
the augurs are delighted ; they will make a the island, and tho natives, who certainly had 
hundred pounds by tho voyage. If by some none, thinking they meant n rice-mortar, 
extraordinary effort of nature it throws itself which was before the speakers at the time, 
over again, their joy knows no bounds, answered accordingly. In tlio Philippines 
An old fish-wife sells her first lot of herrings are many separate nations or U'ibes speaking 
and the purchaser gives her a silver shilling, distinct language?, uniutelligiblo to each 
She spits upon both sides, and puts it away other. Tho principal laugunges of Lucon 
in the deepest recesses of her innermost are the Tagala, the Pampanga, the Pangasinan, 
pocket. That silver shilling was an oineu of and tho Iloco, spoken at present by a popula- 
good luck, but it is not wise to parade her tion of 2,250,000 ; while tho Bisaya has a 
happy fate, lest some Nemesis should mar it wide currency among tho southern islands 
in a moment, so she appears to treat it with of the group, Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Panty, 
contempt and hides it Out of sight. Tho word containing 1,200,000 people. Mr. Crawfurd 
used by the hindoo, for luck, is the name of the tells us that it does not appear, from a corn- 
goddess Luchmi or Lakshmi, or from the Sans- paiison of the plionetic character and gram- 
crit word Luclimee. The hindoo phrase, she is matioal structure of the Tagala, with those 
the Lutchmec to her man, signifies that she of Malay and Javanese, that there is agy 
is the source of good luck to her husband. — ground for fancying thorn to be cue and the 
Great Yarmouth and itt Fishermen in same language, or languages sprung from a 
Golden Hours ; Tr. Hind,, Vol. ii, p. 344. common parent, and only diversified by the 
LUCKAIREE, a small river of Banda. effects of time and distance, and that au^x* 
LUCKIAII, a river near Moraparah in amination of the Bisaya Dictionary gives 
Dacca. similar results. There arc negroes in several 

LUCKMUNA, Beno. Atropa acumi- islands of the Philippine Archipelago, 
nata, Royle. especially of the principal island, Lucon, and 

LUCKNOW, the chief town of Oudb. It in Negros, said to take its Spauish name from 
ie about 50 miles from Cawnpore. Its popu- them. — Crawfurd's Malay Gram, and Hiei^ 
lation is estimated at 300,000. It was taken VoL i, p, 163. See Archipelago, Indite 
hy the Indian rebels in 1 857. It was entered Luzon, Monsoon, Typhoon. 
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LUDZU COUNTRY. 
LUCUUBAU, SEEDS. 

Ta-fang'tsze, OBiir. 

Seeds of the Chaulmoogra odorata. 

LUCULIA GRATISSIMA, one of 
England’s common hot-house ornaments, 
grow.s in profusion on the dry micaceous 
rocks at the Tambur river in East Nepaul ; 
also in Sylhet, its gorgeous heads of blos- 
soms scent the air, and Thuubergia couvoU 
Yulus and other climbers, hung iu graceful 
festoons on the boughs. —//ooAcr’^ Him. 
Jour., Vol. i, p. 193. 

LUCULIA PINCEANA, makes a gorgeous 
show in the Khasia hills in October. — Hooker, 
Him. Jour., Vol. ii, p. 286. 

LUD or Ludi, a Semitic race, i. e., the 
original inhabitants of Asia Minor, Poutusaud 
Cappadocia as far as the llnlya where the 
historical Lydians were scaled. The race 
which settled west of Arphaxad, is the 
representative of the Semitics who went into 
Asia Minor ami settled there, but afterwards 
passed the Halys, when they founded the 
Lydian empire, The Greeks were acquainted 
with the Patriarchs of this race, under the 
names of Ninus and Bel (Assur and Elam.) 

LUDAR, Ban Ludar, Hind. Abies smithi- 
ana. 

LUDDOO, Hind. A sweetmeat. 

LUDDOO-BANDHNA, Mind. Folding 
hands, a mahomedan ceremony. 

LUDEA, a river of Almorah. 

LUDHIANA, a town, in L. 30" o.V 4," N 
long. 75* 50' 2" E., in the Panjnb, district 
of Sirhind, near the left side of tho Sutlej. 
The level of the Sutlej, 893 feet above the 
sea.— <SfcA/., Herm. See Loodhiaiin. 

LUDUMA, Biiot. Docaisnea. 

LUDUT, Hind. Codouopsis ovata. 

LUDWIGIA DIFFUSA, //o/w. ; L. 
jussimoida, L. oppositifolia, L, Perennis, 
Linn. ; L. zeylanica. Puts., are syus. of L. 
parvidora, Roxh. 

LUDWIGIA PARVIFLORA, Roxb. 

Wall. 

Ham. 

Linn. 


L. juuiteoidsi, 
h. difTttsa, 

U. pwtnnis, 


L. (ippositifolia, Linn. 
L. zeylanica, Pert. 

Jusaiwa caryophyllcea, 

Lam. 


Karambu, Malkal. I Bun hibunga, Bbng. 

This plant grows in Bengal, the peninsHla 
of India, and is common in stagnate water, in 
Teiiasserim. It is used in medicine. — 3iason. 

LUDZU COUNTRY, extends westward 
beyond the Noukiang, and is inhabited by 
a tribe of that name. Their village consists 
of a dozen log-houses. The Ludzu are 
barbarous in their habits and mode of 


LUFFATA. 

the tribe are a terror to theirneighboorii 
against whom tliey carry on a continual war- 
fare. In religion they sacrifice fowls to 
: propitiate the evil spirit. In appearance they 
are darker tlian any others of the neighboar- 
ing tribes and wear their hair long. Their 
costume, consists of a girdle of cotton cloth 
or skins— at least, the warriors of the tribe, 
on their way to fight in Yunnan, had no 
other garments except a few of the leaders 
who wore cloaks of leopard, goat, or fox 
skins hanging from their shoulders. Their 
arms, like those of tho other tribes consisted 
of knives brought from the Khamti country, 
on the borders of Assam, spears and cross- 
bows. They owe no allegiance and pay no 
tribute to the Chinese authorities, but occa- 
sionally serve as volH^tary allies for the sake 
of plunder and could muster about 1,200 
fighting men. 

LUFF.\, u genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Cucurbilaceffi, which owes its 
name to the Arabic word for Luffa egyptiaca, 
viz.,««loufl;” “loof.” 

LUFFA iEGYPTIACA. 

1.1. pentaudra, Jioxb., W. I Momordica luffa, Wild, 
and A., IE Ic. j 

A remarkable kind of gouid : when quite 
ripe, within, it has no pulp but is dry and 
filled with netted fibres, very much inter- 
woven. It is used in Turkish baths as a 
scrubber. It is a useful product, and if culti- 
vated would probably find ready sale. It is 
of easy culture and should bo trained on a 
raised muudwa, or platform, similar to the 
snake-gourd, &c.— Af. E. J. B. 

LUFFA AMARA, Rotb. 

plukonetiana, Sfr., in D. C. Prodromua. 


Tiio-dhundhul, Bbko. 

Hairy momordica, Esn. 

Luffe amerc, Fr. 

Luffa bittere, Okr. 

Kerula, Hind. 


Kurella, 
Adavi bira, 
Cheti bira, 
LLedu biia, 
S«adu birakai, 


Hind, 

Til. 


Every part of this plant is remarkably bit- 
ter, the fruit is violmitly cathartic and emetic. 
The juice of the roasted young fruit is applied 
to the temples by the natives to cure head- 
ache* Ihe ripe seeds either iu infusion or 
substance are used as emetics and purgatives. 
— Roxb*s. FI. Ind., Vol. iii, 715. 

LUFFA BINDAAL, a climbing dioecious 
plant, a native of Hindustan, leaves toothed 
and 5-angkHl, male flowers in racemes ; female 
flowers solitary ; fruit round, echinate, with 
long, straight, ciliate bristles. It is consider- 
ed in northern India a powerful drastic iu 
cases of dropsy.— Roa:5. Fl. Ind., iii, p. 717 ; 
O'Shawihnessy, p, 546. 

LUFFA BITTERE, Gir. Lufia amara. 

LUFFAFA, Ar., Hind., Pjirs. A sheet 


life. Except the Christian converts, who 
have adopted the ordinary Chinese costume, 
and whose pursuits are those of industri- 1 used in shrouding the dead, a cover, an «&' 
OUB and peaceable cultivators, the rest of I velope, properly lafafa. 
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LtJQUiR. 


liUFFAF(£TIDA»Cav. 

liiift mUagulft, JM,, W* ^ A., 
CitoumU Linn,t JM, 

Tand;Tttri, Hrao. ' 

Chftttl'tuni, „ 

KaUtori, 

„ *» 

Jhinm, Bmo. 

Tlu*bw«t«nha*w«J, Bokm. 


Aeata^anglad euonmber, 

AnguUr-fruited Luffa, 
Piehingah, Maual. 

Pikunkait Tan. 

Birakaia, Tbl. 


This goard may be easily recognized by 
its ten sharp ridges : with a little batter, 
pepper and salt, it is little inferior to green 
peas. The leaves are a favourite pot-herb 
and are esteemed very wholesome.— Afaso/i, 
Boxb.t Voigt, 

LUFFA PENTANDRA, R . ; fV. A A , ; 

fV. le. 


Luffa Bgyptiaca. 

L. catupicinna, StY. 
Dboondool-ghoosa, Bzno. 
Tha-bwot, Buhm. 

Guiali turai, Duk. 

Qhiaturai, Hind. 

Ghia«tori, ,, 


Luffa poiola, Ser. 


Purula, Hind. 

Palo,* Nepal. 

Khyar, PSBS. 

Turi, Sind. 

Neti Lira, Nune bira. Tel. 


Five stamened, much cultivated in the 
rains. It is a long gourd with a striped 
skiu, cousidered by the natives a delicious 
vegetable. L. peutandra, L. acutangula, L. 
clavata, and L. raeemosa, are cultivated or 
found wild in all parts of India. — Gent. Med. 
Tep.i p. 209 ; 0\VA., p. 346 ; Roxb. See 
Cucurbitaceie, Gourd. 

LUFFA PLUKENETIANA, Srr. in I). 
C. Prods, syu. of Luffa aiiiara, Hoxh. 

LUFFA TEN ERA, Vern, Karwn turai, 
Hind., receives from Royle, the name of 
Kali-tori. — 0* Shanghiesst/y p. 346 ; RowelVs 
Iland’boohf Vol. i, p. 348. 

LUFFE AMERE, Fri. Luffa amarn, 

LUGAR, Hind, llordeuin hexustichuiu. 

LUG GUN, Hind. A large flat hollow 
uteusil in the form of a basin. 


LUGGUR or Laghar, the female ; Juggur 
or tlagliar, male, a large sparrow-hawk, native 
of Sind, with dark eyes, trained for the season, 
and then let loose. 

LUGIIAN, see Kaffir. 

LUGHAR, a loyal and well-affected tribe 
of Affghans who live near the Kosah tribe, 
partly in the hills and partly in the plains. 
Their country extends from Fidore south- 
wards about 30 miles. In these hills is 
situated the town of Sukkee Lurwar, a plai.'o 
of some sanctity, and venerated by both hin- 
doos and roahomedans. An annual fair is 
held here. The pass which runs by this 
point is one of the chief thoroughfares to 
Kandahar, and the route traverses the Khut- 
ran countiy to the westward. The Khutrau 
and the Kosah were greatly favored by the 
government of Sawua Mull, who desired to 
use them as a counterpoise against other 
tribes. See Jellalabad, Khyber, Kabul, 
Kohistan. 


LtJGHMAN. Wiftiit jtfae last thm ottta- 
ries there were people called Ghabar ra the 
K^nl countries, particularly, ict Lughmaa and 
Bf^ur, and in the days of Baber tWe was a 
dialect called Ghabari. We are also told that . 
one of tho divisions of Kafristnn was named 
Qhahrnk. But it does not follow ‘that* the- 
lieople called Ghahar (hen professed the wor- 
ship of ffro. 

LUIIEA PANICATA, In Brazil the 
bark of this evergi*eeu climber is used for 
tanning leather. 

LUIIUD-CIIURNA, lit., filling the grave,* 
a inabomednn ceremony. 

LUHUPPA, a rndo tribe near the source 
of the Ira wadi. See India. 

LUII-YING, of China, are tho troops of 
the green standurd. Accustomed as we are in 
other countries to sec iirinies employed either 
in attacking foreign states, or in defending 
tiieir own against invasion, the list of respon- 
aihilitics imposed on the Luh-ying, as a police 
force, it is to be regarded in the light rather of 
an immense constabulary than of u fighting 
army. Some small bodies of it are detached 
on tho west frontier to assist tho Banner 
garrisons in maintaining tho Imperial autho- 
rity over regions snhjccted to it at n com- 
paratively recent [miod-- fVadc's Chinese 
Arm/^p. 73. 

LUl-CIIEW-FU, see Touking. 

LIJI, lIi.Ni). Flannel. 

LUI-SIIIN. According to the Chinese, 
Lui-shin is tho spirit that piusides over 
thunder, the Jupiter of the Cliincse. This 
figure has tho wings, henk and talons of an 
eagle. In his right liand he holils a iinillet, 
to strike tho kettledrums with which ho is 
surrounded, whoso noise is intemlod to con- 
vey the idea of thunder, whilst his left is 
filled with a volume of undulatiug lines, very 
much resembling those in the hands of some 
of tho Grecian Jn pi ters and evidently meant 
to convey the same idea, namely, that of tho 
thuiiderboif, or lightning.— Macurt- 
neg's Emhasspy Voi. i, xxxiii. 

LUJJALOO, Bkng. Sensitive plant, 
Mimosa pudica. 

LUK, IIiNu. Typlia angiistirolin, also in 
Peshawur, &c., coarse rice, and also used to 
mean reeds and flags in n river, also in Bim- 
noo, coarse grass. See Lukh. 

LUK, Ru.s. Onion. 

LUK, is the Belooeh word for a puss or 
defile, called Kohtul in Persian. — Pottin- 
ger's Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde^ p, 
151. 

LUKAT, Hind. The “Joquat” or fruit 
of Mespiius, or Eriohotrya, japouica. 

LUK-CHAR, see Dyes. 

LU-KEU. The Sanghin river, is also 
500 
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called Lu-keu and Yuri^ting. It flows a 
few miles to tlie west of Peking, over which 
stood the bridge which Mai'co Polo descril^s. 
The Venetian calls the river PuH-sangan, 
which, as Marsden suggested, looks vei^ like 
the Persian Pul-Usaughiu or stone bridge, 
but as the name Sangkan-ho, (said to mean 
river of mulberry trees) is also recognized in 
Chinese books, the origin of the latter part of 
Marco's appellation seems doubtful. — Kl. and 
'Eanih ; Marco Polo, i, 34, in Yule Cathay^ 
VoL ii, p.26l. 

LUKH, Hind. Typha angustifolia, a reed 
or flag, which is much used to make floor- 
mats, resembling the nmttiug made out of 
Typha elephantina in the plains.— 
Hand-bookf Vol.‘]jp.6\7. SceLuk. 

LUKHEEK, also Koot Lukheer, a dye wood 
or bark of Hindustan. 

LU KIM PUR, sec India. 

LUKKEE, a range of hills in Sindh, length 
about 50 miles, runs S. E, from Jutteel towards 
Hyderabad. The centre of the range is in lat, 
26* N., long. fiV 50' E. Highest pait 1,500 to 
2,000 ft. Hctwcon Lukkee and Seliwan the 
mountains have a nearly perpendictular face, 
towards the Indus, above bOO feet high. 
They arc of recent formation, mul contain a 
profusion of marine exuvije. Huge Assures 
traverse this range, and hot springs ami sul- 
phureous exhalations arc of fretpicnt ocenr- 
rence. 

LUKKEER, see Ilot-spring.s Khyhcr. 

LUKMUNA, also Lakmuni, Bkng., Hind. 
Atropa acuminata and A. mniidragora. 

LUKOOCHA, Benq. Bread fruit tree, 
Artocarpus lacoocha. 

LUKSIIMI, a hindoo goddess, theSakti or 
female energy of Vlshiin, as the goddess of 
prosperity, she is styled Kamnla. 

LUKSHMI-CIIARA, Sans. The latter 
word means deserted . 

LUKSHMANA, Sans. The beautiful, 
from Lakshina, a fortunate sign. 

LUKUT is the chief tin-producing basin 
ill the south of the Finlay peninsula. It has 
a largo population of (Jhinese, Malays and 
Binua, and its impoitancc has induced the 
king of Salungor for some time to reside thei'e. 
From Lukut, good Malay paths lead to the 
Laugat on the one side, and Simujoiig on the 
other. — Journ. hid. Arch, ^ December 1850, 
p, 754. 

LULI, Guz. Aiiehor. 

LULI, Pkrs. a dancing girl, a kept 
woman, a common woman. Sec Gypsies. 

LULLETPORE, in Buudlocmul, noted 
for the ferruginous spherules which occur in 
the sandstone strata there. 

LULLYE, Mabr. Acacia amara. 

LULU, Arab. A pearl. 
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LDUlNCmiTir. 

LUMBA CARALA, Duk. < M(xpftordica ' 
charantia. 

LUMBANG.NUT TREE,Anglo.Malat 

Aleurites triloba, Forst, 

LUMBAR I, also Lumbadi, and Lom-badi, 
chiefly migratory grain merchants, spread 
all over India, from the Panjab to Cape Co- 
morin. The Lumbarri, are Carriers. In some 
districts they are addicted to thieving and 
robbery, and are believed to practice iufanti- 
cide, human sacrifices, secret murders, witch- 
craft, sorcery. Their religion is a mixture of 
hinduisin and mahomedanism, and their priests 
control the bands. Their dress, language, 
habits, and customs are peculiar. They 81*6 
sworn to secrecy as to their habits, manners, 
doings and ceremonies, and do not let strangers 
into tbeir secrets. The Lumbarri grain car- 
riers pursue all the avocations of the Bonjara, 
with whom, however, they do not eat or inter- 
marry. The Banjnrn, of Berar, is a notorious 
plunderer. In the rainy season they make 
ghunuy cloths, ami engage in flekl labour. 
Their language is said to be intermediate 
between the Hindi of Marwaraud theMahruti. 
They do not eat nor intermarry with the 
Lumbari. The Lumbadi speak a dialect of 
the Hindi. 

LUMBER A, see Knnawer. 

LUMBERDAH, Hind. Corruption of 
Nninberdar. 

LUMBODURA, a nanio of the hindoo i^joJ 
Ganesa, from S\ ns., liimba, long, and oodara, 
the belly, 

LUMBOO ? — Buchiinania latifolia. 

LUMGIJM, see Kuki. 

LUMINOSITY of Sea water, wliich in the- 
deep, is of a deep violet-blue, but often in (lie 
ocean are luminous sparks or points«of light ; 
also a soft licpiid, general, and wide-spread, 
etfulgencc. Ot^tasionally are nioon-shnped 
patches of steady light and instanmneous re- 
current Ibisbes, and a milky sea is often seen. 
There are many minute ocean creatures, 
Entomostraca and others, which are luminous 
at night. Often tho globular iioctilncaa are 
to bo seen, they are to of an inch 
ill diameter, ami pyrosoina are also supposed 
to be causes. The cause of tlio milky .sea is 
not known, but a bucket of water brought 
from one had a small Entomostraca, Megalopas, 
minute Medusa?, .small Porpitae, Pteropods, 
Annelids, GlobigerinaB, &c., and all night the 
erustaceaj gave forth bright spots of luminous 
light. It is the small Crustacea (Entomostraca) 
and small MediiSiG (MedusidsB) which seem to 
exhibit the more prominent luminous proper- 
ties— tho larger Medusas (Luceruaridaa) as 
Aurelia, Pelagia, Rhizostoma, &c.— the 
Physophoiidap, tho Porpita or Velella, nor tlia 
Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war. Th® 
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ProtoKOiB, ’Noctiluc«, however, retain their 
iuminositj so long as they retsio organic 
eonlractilitj. In the minority of cases of 
luminous Annelids, the light manifests itself 
in scintillations along the course of the 
muscles alone, and only during their con- 
traction. With the glow-worm (Lampyris) 
there is neither combustion nor phosphorus, 
but the light is the product of a nervous 
apparatus aud dependent on tlie will of the 
animal. The Squnlus fulgens of the south 
seas gives forth a bright phosphorescent 
light, resembling that of the Pyrosoma. The 
Geophilus fulgons is a luminous centipede. 
A species of Agaricus of Australia emits 
light sufficient to show the time on a watch. | 
The tiinicated mollusc, Pyrosornn, gives 
forth a livid greenish phosphorescent glow. 
The Salpas, Cleodora and other points or 
dots are luminous. On the night of October 
30th, 1772, Dr. Foster saw a very beautiful 
exhibition of this sort of sea-light, oft’ the 
Cape of Good Hope, at a few miles distance 
from the shore, and while a fresh gale blew. 
Upon examining, like Mr. Forskal and Mr. 
Niebuhr, a bucket of the water on which 
it was displayed, ho was convinced that it 
proceeded from living animalcules. Dr. Spar- 
inann ol>served, in the years 1772 and J77«5, 
that the Mollusca and Medusas, both phos- 
phorescent animals, 'were diffused in such 
mas.ses near the siirface of the ocean, and 
moved with smdi a rising and falling motion, 
as seemed perfectly adequate to the produc- 
tion of the phoeuomeuon. The Noctilucie 
of the Ocean are so minute, if seventy of 
them ranged in a line would only make an 
inch, and millions could he contained in 
a wine gla.sa. — M. di Quatrefoges, KoUiker 
quoted l)y CoHingwood ; BennetCs Gather- 
ings ; Niebuhr^s Travels^ Vol. i,, p. 441 ; 
Ilnrtwig. 


LUMPEN, Ger, 

[ LUMRI, the counthr of tlte BulAit trihe 
of Lumri, extends in the direction of Kara* 
chi until, painllel to Tatta, they are met by 
the Jukia, another Baio6ch tribe. The BuL 
fut boast of comprising twelve thousand 
khana, or families, aud as many ftghtingt^eil. 
The Bulfut tribe of the great Lumri commu- 
nity, are denominated Lumri Barani in con- 
tradistinction to the Lumri tribes of Las, 
called Lnssi. In the public recoids of Sind they 
arc called Namadi, by which designation they 
are mentioned in the treaty between Nadir 
Shah and Mahomed Shah of Delhi. There 
arc two important divisions, the Bappaklmni, 
uud the Amninni. The Lumri are addicted 
to the use of opium. — Masson's Journeys^ 
Vol.Wfpp, 152-155. See Kelat, Loomri, 
Noomri. 

LUMUT, sec Tin. 

LUN, Hind. Salt. 

LU^^, HinI)., or luni of Murree hills, 
Cotoncsastcr haccillaris, Indian mountaiu ash. 

LUNA, also Meba, Beno. Auona squa- 
raosa. 

LUNA, sec Chandra, Lunar races. 

lunatic. 


Majzub, 
Majnun, 
Do wan a, 


Aims Luriatico, 
Hind. Alunddo, 
n Paiti, 


ITAI., SpAU, 


It 


Tam, 


In Asiatic countries, lunatics are numerous, 
St. Luke viii, 27, mentions that there melt 
him out of the city a certain man, which had 
devils long time, and wear no clothes, neither 
ahodo in any house, hut in the tombs.^ A 
deranged person at liberty in the streets is 
almost a singular object in Britain, but it isa 
very common sight in India, where sucli un- 
fortunate beings wander about in all manner 
of dresses, frequently without any dress at 
all ; some perish while wandering from place 
to place. 


LUMNITZERA LITTOREA, 

PyrrhanihuR liitoreus, JaeJk. 

A tree of Puto-Dinding and Penang. 
LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA, fnt/d. 

JuBsiasa racemopa, HoUl. 

Petaloma alternifolia, fioxh, 

Combreium alternifolium, J/erb.f Madr. 
PyrrhanthuR albus, WaU. 

Bruguiera madagaacarenRiR, Rhcede, DC. 

Hnaing, BURM. I Kara kundal, Maleal. 

Yen-yai, „ | 

This tree grows in Madagascar, also in salt 
marshes on the sunderbuns, in the delta of 
the Ganges, on the banks of salt water creeks 
in the Konkan, on the western coast of India, 
snd Malay peninsula. Its strong and durable 
^ood is used for posts and other purposes 
in hoose-bnilding, but, in Calcutta, chiefly for 
fuel .— Fi Jnd , ; Voigt, 
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I LUNAK or Luniya, a pot herb, Portu- 
j lacca oleracca, also P. quadi illda, Chenopo- 
dium album, and Suaeda fruticosa. 

LUNAK DYNASTY, the Rajput races, 
sprung from the moon, Soma, or Chandra, 
through Ya»lu or Jadu, are called Yadu or 
Jadu. It has eight branches, of which the 
Jharejn and Bhatti in Cutch and Joysulipir 
are the most powerful. The dynasties which 
succeeded the great beacons of the Solar and 
Lunar races, are three in number ; Ist, The 
Suryavansa, descendants of Rama ; 2Dd, The 
Induvonsn, descendants of Pandu through 
1 udishtm ; 3rd, The Induvansa, descendants 
of Jarasarullia, monarch of Rajgraha. The 
Bhagvat and Agni Poorana are the authori- 
ties for the lines from Rama and Jarasandha * 
while that of Pandu is from the Raj-Tarin* 
gini and Rajaoli. The exUting Rajput tribes 
I* 511 . 
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of the solar race claim descent from Lava and 
Ciisli, the two elder sons of Rama ; and Col. 
Tod docs not believe that any existing tribes 
trace their ancestry to his other children, or to 
his brothers. From the eldest son, Lava, the 
raua rulers of Mewar claim descent : so do 
tlio Birggujar tribe, formerly powerful within 
the confines of the present Amber, whose re- 
presentative now. dwells at Anupshehr on 
the Ganges. From Cush, descended the 
Cushwaha princes of Nirwar and Amber, 
and their numerous clans. Amber, though 
the first in power, is but a scion of Nir- 
war, transplanted about one thousand years 
back, whose chief, the representative of 
the celebrated prince Nala, enjoys but a 
sorry district of all his ancient possessions. 
The bouse of Marwar also claims descent 
from this stem, which appears to originate in 
an error of the genealogists ; confounding the 
race of Cush with the Causika of Canouj 
and Causambi. Nor do the solar genealogists 
admit this assumed pedigree. The Amber 
prince in his genealogies traces the descent 
of the Mewar family from Huina to Sumitrn, 
through Lava, the eldest brother, and not 
through Cush, as iu some copies of the Poo- 
rans, and In that whence Sir William Jones 
had his lists. Whatever dignity attaches to 
the pedigree, claimed by the Amber prince, 
whether true or false, every prince and 
every hindoo of learning, admit the claims 
of the princes of Mewar as heir to * the 
chair of Rama ; and a degree of reverence 
has consequently attached, not only to their 
person, but to the scat pf their power. When 
Madnjeo Siudia was called hy the rana 
to reduce a traitorous noble in Cheetore, such 
wAs the reverence which actuated that (in 
other respects) little scrupulous chieftain, that 
he could not bo prevailed on to point his 
cannon on the walls within which consent 
established * the throne of Rama.’ The raua 
himself, then a youth, had to begin the attack 
and fired a cannon against his own ancient 
abode. Bryant, in his Analysis mentions that 
the children of ibo Cusliite Ham used his 
name in salutation as a mark of recognition, 
and ‘ Ram, Ram,' is a common saliitMion in 
the Hindoo countries ; the respondent often 
joining Seeta's name with that of her consort 
Rama, ‘ Sceta Rama.’ In the early ages of 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, the priestly 
office was not hereditary in families ; it was 
a profession ; and the genealogies exhibit 
frequent instances of branches of these races 
terminating their martial career in the com- 
mencement of a religious sect, or gotra, and 
of their descendants reassuming their warlike 
occupations. Thus, of the ten sons of Iksh- 
waku, three are represented as abandoning 
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worldly affairs and taking to religion and 
one of these, Canin, is said to be the first who 
made an agnibotni', or pyreum, and worship, 
ped fire, while another son embraced com- 
merce. Of the Lunar line and the six sons 
of Proorwa, the name of the fourth was Reh ; 
** from him the fifteenth generation was 
Harita, who with his eight brothers took to 
the office of religion, and established the 
Causika gotra, or tribe, of brahmins.” In 
the veiy early periods, the princes of the 
Solar Hue, like the Egyptians and Romans, 
combined the offices of the priesthood with 
kingly power, and this whether brahminical 
or buddhist. Many of the royal line, before 
and subsequent to Rama, passed great part of 
their lives as ascetics ; and iu ancient sculp- 
tures and drawings, the head isas often adorned 
with the braided lock of the ascetic, as with 
the diadem of royalty. Ferishta, also, trans- 
lating from ancient authorities, says, to the 
same effect, that “ in the reign of Mahraje, 
king of Canouj, a brahmin came from Persia, 
who introduced magic, idolatry, and the wor- 
ship of the stars so that there is no want 
of authority for the introduction of new tenets 
of faith. Even now the rana of Mewar 
mingles spiritual duties with those of royalty, 
and when he attends the temple of the tute- 
lary deity of his race, he himself performs all 
the otfices of the high priest for the day. In 
this point a strong resemblance exists to many 
of the races of antiquity. — Tod*s Bajasthan^ 
VoL i, pp, 27-46. 8ce Pandu dynasty, Chan- 
dra Vansa, Magadha, Mleclicha, Solar race. 

LUNA RASA, Singh. Muriatic acid. 

LUNAWARI, in Guzerat, its chieftain is 
of the Bagela race. Sec Kormarpal. 

LIJNCTA, see Kuki, Lunkta. 

LUNDl RIVER. Babar Khana, is the 
name of the tract of land lying between the 
Lundi Nala on the north, and the Tahra-nala 
and Gau N ala on the south. It includes Kacha- 
kot, and extends about one mile on each side 
of it to the east and west, embracing the great 
mound of Seri>ki-Pind on the north-west, and 
the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on 
the cast. — Cunningham's Ancient Geog* of 
India^ p. 116. See Khyber. 

LUNG, a piece of cloth, generally of silk 
and cotton mixed ; sometimes of silk and 
gold, used as waist-cloths, and supposed to be 
the ZouBB of the Periplus. — Burton's Seindtt 
Vol. i,p. 101. See Loongi, Luugi, Dhoti. 

LUNG, Bkng., Hind. Eugenia caiyophyl- 
lata. 

LUNGA, Hind. In Kangra, a method of 
rice cultivation by sowing seeds. 

LUNGAMU, Sans. Dabba cbettu, Til. 
Citrus medica, L. “ The citron,” but Heyn« 
calls it the clove orange, and the citron he 
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makes Likacha, but Wight and Browu make. 
Likucha a sju. of Lakucba. 

LUNGAR, Hind. Salt-makers, qu. ? 
loniyar. 

LUNGEH, Peus., Hind. Waist-cloth. 

LUNGGA, see Daood-putra. 

LUNGGAR, Hind., (lit. anchor), a string 
of flowers or leaves ; Lunggnr-uikalua, a 
mahomedaii ceremouj. 

LUNG GOT, Luuggota, or Lunggoti, a 
strip of cloth worn on the lower part of the 
body it passes between the legs. See Lungoti. 

LUNGGREE, a large shallow pan. 

LUNGHOTI J OGI, or J uggai jogi. See 
Jogi or Yogi. 

LUNGI, Hind. Argus pheasant. 

LUNGI, Hind. A cloth worn by niahomc* 
dans on the lower half of the body ; a petti- 
coat, a scarf. It is the dhoti of the hindoos. 

LUNG-KHA, the dialects of the Lung- 
Khe and Shindu, have special affiniiies Avith 
the Kyau, Khy-eng and Rnmi. The Kun lan- 
guage also pel'tains to this group, 'riic more 
eastern tribes, such as the Lungkha (perhaps 
the Lunkta, a branch of the Kuki) of the 
upper Koladan, and the Heuma or Shindu, 
and the Khou or Kun who are amongst the 
feeders and beyond the Koladan, are too little 
known to be refenred with certainty to any 
particular branch of that family, although it 
is probable that the latter are allied to the 
Kuki, Kuuii, t&c. The Lung-kha are said 
to he composed of an offshoot of the Heuma 
of the Shindu (Sheutu, Tseindu or Shiamdu) 
and two tribes called l.<uiig Khe and Bowng 
jwe which it suljdued. Captain Tickell says | 
that the feeders of the Mi-Khyouiig, the 
principal eastern affluent of the Koladan, 
descend from ma.sses of high hills about lat. 
21* 50' N., inhabited by the Kun. See India. 

LUNG NAOU IIEANG, Chin., or dragon’s 
brain perfume. Borneo camphor, product 
of Dryabalauops aromatica of Borneo and 
Sumatra. 

LUNGOTI, Hind. A narrow piece of 
cloth worn in India by hindoos and mahome- 
dans, which is passed betiveen the thighs and 
tucked ill, before and behind, to a waist string. 
It*s object is to conceal the parLs, and it is 
worn by the men and boys of all the races in 
British India, Avhose habits of life necessitate 
their appearing uncovered in public. The 
women and girls of British India, however 
poor, never wear the Lungoti, but girls wear, 
suspended from a string, a silver or gold orna- 
ment, shaped like a leaf of Ficus rcligiosa. 

LUNGU, Benq. Clove tree, Eugenia ca- 
ryophyllata. 

LUNKA-SHIJ, Bind. Euphorbia tiracallL 

LUNI, Hind. Cotoneaster obtusa. 

LUNI A, Hind., Sans. Portulaca oleracea. 
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LUPUS AUREUS, 

LUNI-SOLAR, see Lunar dynaaty, Vicra- 
ma<Jitya, Vrihaspati or Varahaspati. . 
LUNIYA, Hind. Fortulacca oleracea. 
LUNKA-MIRICII, Beno. Red pepper. 
Capsicum frutcscons. 

LUNKA-SHIJ, Bbng. Spurge, Ephorbia 
tiraculli. ♦ 

LUNG, Singh. Allium copa, Linn* Onion. 
LUNU MIDELLE, Singh. The common 
bread tree of the western parts of Ceylou. A 
cubic foot of its wood weighs 15 feet, and it 
is said to last 8 to 20 years. The small sticks 
and branches arc usecl in common buildings, 
and as out-riggers for dhouies and Ashing 
boats ; the timber for pamiels of carriages, 
buoys, targets, &c.— ifr. Mendis, 

LUNUS, SCO Chiuidra, Saraswuti. 

LUP, or Luff, Hind., is as much as two 
hands joined can hold ; hut in Benares, Delhi 
and the Doab, it means only one handful : in 
.Scotch, Luff or Loof, signifies the hollow of 
the hand, and hence is derived tho torni Love, 
iD'od in tho scale of the Game of Whist, when 
the adversaries score none. It originally 
meant that they have so many love (lulf) *. c., 
so many in hand. — Jamtfso?t' a Scottish Diet. ; 
Ltiiol Sitpf). (floss. 

LUP, see Kelut. 

LUPA LUPA, AIalav. Fish-maws. 
LUPAR RIVER, soo Kyan, 

LUPEA TUANQUEBAIUCA, Sdws. 

Lupoa pela^di'a, j hupivt ['latliator, /bin'em, 

LUPINIJS ALBUS. 

Zuriuiih, lIiNo. j Turmur, IflND. 

Said to bo brought from Egypt, and used as 
a carminative. Said to be useful iii leprosy 
and internal lieat. — Dowell's Hand-book^ 
Vol i, 342. 

LUPIN US BICOLOR. These flowering 
plants blossom during the latter end of tho 
cold season, and should never bo sown until 
the rains aie over. Some of the species aro 
very delicate, but the small blue, white lupin, 
rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower freely. Some 
of the species are very common in Egypt, and 
grown for foo«l, tho seed being ground into 
flour. Is propagated by seed, and should be 
sown in pots ; and if in bods, about one foot 
apart. 

LUPIN US COCllIN-CHINENSIS, Lotir. 
Syn. of Crotftlnria retusa, Liw/i. 

LUPINUS TRILOBATUS, Cav. Icon. 
Syn. of Cynmopbis psoruloides. 

LUPPOLI, or Bruaenndoli, It. Hops. 
LUPTA, Hind. Lnnicum semiverticilla- 
turn. 

LUPUS, Lat. The Wolf. See Cams. 
LUPUS AUREUS, Kcempferst Syn. of 
Canis aureus, Linn. 
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LURlSTAIir. 


liUR. The Lur ofLuristaii me a great | tricts eestwai’d. The ElymaBAns iubbiteU 
family, their principal division® being the tribes j mount Zagros, which is on the southern con- 
ofKogbilu, the Lek and the Kurd. Tl^ey are j fines of Media, and overhangs Babylonia and 
not of Arab or Turkish descent, but seem to ! Susiana. The mountainous region extending 
have always occupied the hilly country which | from the Turkish frontier on the west, to the 
runs from the south-east to north-west of | dependencies of Behl)ehHn on the east and 
Rersia. See Lour, Liiristaii, Mamaseni. | south-east, is known by the name of Luristau, 
LURAH, Hinu. of Kuhat, an inferior land. I (the country of the Lur tribes) which is 
LUREN WOOD, of Java, resembles the j divided into the greater ami the lesser, or 
nangka, but is rare, though iii some tracts it j Liiristan-Buzurg and Luristan-Kucliuk. 
furnishes the only timber : it is used in the ! According to ancient writers, it would 
neighbouring islands, particularly in Sumatra, j appear that since the remotest ages of the 
LUBI, or Lur tribes. See Gipsies, Luris- 1 world, these mountains hove constantly been 
tan, Zingari. 1 the sent of an uncouth and warlike race 

L(JRI BAZURG is occupied by the ' of men, wdio set at defiance the authority 
Bakhtiari. I of the Medes and the Persians, and iu whose 

LURISTAN extends westward for about j fastuesses, Alexander of Macedon on the 
270 miles, from the borders of Pars, iu 31* | eastern extremity, and, at a later period, 
51' N. latitude to those of Kirmansliah, about I Antigonus on tlie western boundary, met 
34* 5', with an ordiuaiy width of about 70 j with such unforeseen impediments and strong 
miles ; and a superficies of nearly 19,500 opposition at the hands of the mountain 
square miles. Being along the Bakhtiyari 1 clans. 8o far at least we know, that we 
range, it is chiefly mountainous, although must look to this region for the site of 
there are some plains toward the opposite ! ancient Elymais. The first pages of the Holy 
side, which are well“watcre<l by the numerous , Scriptures teach us that (he land of Elam was 
afiiuents of the Kanin, the Dizful, and the | a powerful ami warlike kingdom under Che- 
Kerkhah rivers. The province is divided into j dorlaomer, in tlie early period of the world. 
Luri bUKurg and Luri kocliiik, the latter being It is in the fastnesses of the Elymites that 
westward of the river Dizful, and lli,o former ' Diodorus Siculus, Justin, and Pliny place the 
near the plains of Khawan and Ahshtar on i rich temj)lcs deilientod to the goddess Anuitif, 
the borders of Assyria. I'lie Wali (anciently j tempted the cupidity of the Seleucidai 

the Atabeg) resides in Khorrauuibad, which | and of the Parthian monarch^. Luristan- 
ii the scat of this government : here a fort j Buzurg, or what the Persian^ coll the Fars-i- 
occupies the crest of an isolated rock, which ■ Kadim, is occupied by the sh’oug tribe of the 
rises in the centre of a precipitous pass ; and Bakhtiyari, and ono may infer tliat the Bakhti- 
the town is ou the snutli-western face, near ynii arc the ancient occuf)icrs of the soil. Their 
the commencement of the rich plain. This dialect, with some luodlfication, is said to be 
place probably represents tin' Diz Siyah, or coniinou to all the tribes of the Zagros range. 
Koh Siyab, whicli originated tlie title Cos- ; The principal tribes are the Lur (of whom the 
stean. The latter, or Luri Buzurg, is general- ! Baklitiyari form part,) the Lek, and the 
ly known as the Bakhtiyari country ; which, j Kurd. At tlic lime of the Affghan invasion 
like the other portion, was subject to the ; of Persia, iu the beginning of the l8th ceii- 
atabegs, who.se fastness, .Mungaslit, occupies , tnry, Kvns.sim-Khan was a Bakhtiyari chief, 
a detached mass of scarped rock whicli is j The two principal tribes of the Bakhtiyari 
deemed impregnable. 'J'his pari of the conn- j are, the Cli’liar-lang and the Ilaft-lang. The 
try contains two grand fire-temples ; one 1 Faifeh, a tribe of the Ch’har-lang, is sub- 
near the ruins of Alanjanik, (probably that of j divided into tirch or shafts. 'Phese wild tribes 
Marin, and the story of Abraham and : profess outwardly the inuhammedau creed, and 

rud is traditionally with this spot,) and the | arc of the Shiah sec t, like many other Persians, 
other called Ma.^jid-i-Sulimani Buzurg, on j and as inditferenl to matters of religion as the 
the river Karuu, ouo of the temples of Diana. ' generality of the nomadic tribes of Persia. 
It contains also the ruins of several cities ; 'Plio Bakhtiyari bear a very bad reputation 
such as Manjaaik (near Muiigasht,) probably i among the Persians. The chief occupation 
representing Seleucia ; ^lal Amir, or Eidij, of the Bakhtiyari, like those of all nomadic 
and Susan, on the Karan (Shushan, and I tribes, consi.sts in tending large flocks of sheep, 
also called DauicLi-Akbur) ; and among tho ' which form their chief support and greatest 
ruins is an abundance of arrow-head inscrip- 1 source of wealth. These flocks, during the 
tions. The last-mentioned town is supposed to j winter season, retire to the warm plains of 
represent Elymais, or Sosirate, the caphAl of Arabistan, and ou the approach of spring are 
the province from whence the hardy Cossaei driven by slow marches over the mounUioe 
spread their conquests overSusiaua and the dis- into the pjaius of Fereidan and Ch’hai'-Mahel* 
514 L 514 
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Isdependently of the adrantagesi, which tlie its ancient ruins under thick grass and wav- 
Bakhtijari together with the Kasbgai, a pow- ing reeds as if ashamed that common mortals 
erful Turkish tribe from Fars, reap from the should see how low it has fallen flfom its 
wool and the milk of their docks, the sale of pristine greatness. Even prior to the dawn 
their sheep is an abundant source of income of profane history, before the suu of Nineveh 
to them in summer. The Bakhtiynri have a and Babylon had risen in the east, Elam, 
hardy race of horses, of a middle stature, about as Scripture tells us, was already a nation; 
theusualsiseofthe Arab horse, and a good deal whilst in later days, the same country, under 
of the blood of the latter runs in their veins, the name of Elymnis, attracted towards its 
They are exceedingly fleet, 8ure-foote<i, and rich temples the cupidity of the Greek and 
soft-mouthed, very manageable also, and capa- Parthian conquerors. Lurislnn is divided 
ble of climbing up mountains with the agility into two provinces. Luri-hiizurg and Luri- 
and feai-lessness of moimtain goat... Among kuclink, or the greater and the lesser Luris- 
the richer Bakhtiyari are many Chab-Arah tan. The former is the mountainous country 
horses, which are taller than the Nejd-Arah, ! ot the Bakhtiyari, stretching from the fron- 
and resemble more those of the island of Bah- ! tiers of Kars to tlio river Dizful ; the latter 
rein. The Chah-Arah horse is ju.«tly prized | is situated hetwoen the river and the plains of 
ill Persia,and Baron de Bode never witnessed a I Assyria, being bounded to the north and 
greater display of beautiful Arab-blood horses i south by Kirmanshah and Susiana. The 
than on the plains of Mai- Amir at the camp ; pi'ovinee of liuri-knchuk is again divided into 
of the Bakhtiyari chief Muhammed 'Paghi- | two districts, IVsh-koh and Pusht-i-koh, the 
Khan ; foi at the Court of the Sliah of Persia i country !)etore and behind the mountains, 
the Turkoman horses arc preferred to the ! Cis and Trans-Alpiue Luristan, referring, of 
Arab ; and among the former the Tekeh ! course, to the great chain of Zngros, and 
breed is the most esteemed for i(s size, power, j Pusht-i-koJi thus rejucsents the Mnssabadan 
and faculties of einluraiice. In appearance i of the geographers, exc(‘pt tliat perhap.s at 
the Bakhtiyari look rather fierce, owing,|presentitsnorllioinfrontierissomewhatcur- 
probably to the mode of life they lead; the 1 tailed. The Luristan mounlains west of 
features of their face arc c.'ist in a rough | Irak, between Shuster and Ispahan, and 
mould ; but although coarse, they are in ■ from Shuster to near Kirrnnnshnb, arc occu- 
general regular. Their black eyes look wibl i pied by the Bflkhliyitri tribe who often 
ainl expressive, Tlie com[)lexion of their j wander toother parts. 'J'bc Melitnasoni have 
face, as well as the other parts of the body ; hraiiches in Seistan, and tlie hills ofLuris-' 
which happen to be exiion^d to the sun, is | tan. Luri.stnn-kuclmk is bounded on the 
exceedingly dark, witli some nearly of a ' north by Burujird and Kermanshuh ; the 
mahogany colour. The two black tufts of: river Di/ful separates it on the east from 
hair behind their ears give them, ;f possible, a the Bakhtiyari of Luri^tan Bnzurg, but the 
«tiil darker appearance. The Bakhtiyari are boundary line on the south and west is much 
iniisculai’Iy built, and are chiefly of a middle i more nncerlain, as the Lnr tribes, in their 
stature. It will have been seen from tin* ' winter migrations, disperse with flocks over 
above that Luristan, or the land of the Lur, : the plains of Dizfnl, lying to the southward 
embraces the greater portion of the inonn- | of their mountains, and inert with the waiider- 
tainoBS country of IVrsia, extending from i ing Arabs on the Turkish frontier on the 
the Turkish boundary on the west, to the ! we^t in the vast Assyrian plains. Luristan- 
limits of Isfahan ainl F'ars on the east and prsh-k(*h, lies east, and Liiiistaii-puslit-i-koh, 
south-east. These mountains are occupied west of the Great Z.igros cliain. Luristan- 
hy ail uncouth and wibl nice of men, hearing i kuehnk is, thus, divided into Pesh-koh and 
different appellations, but apt»arciitly spring- i Puaht-i-koli. 

mg from one original stock, —the old Zend. ' The four principul tribes who occupy the 
The low country, lying to the south of this ' former are the 

chain of mountains, witli tin* (owns ofShiishter, ' Silasilr, K . I Amlali, ) , ... 

Dizful, and others, together with the land of biilfun, j | Khcriveli, | '***■ ” 

the Cha’b-Anib.s, is deiioininate«l Khuzistaii The .Silasile and Jlilfun, who belong to 
or Arabistnn. Siiuihter is gieatly fabeii the Lek rare, ainount to about 30,000 Kba- 
from its former impoitanre. Ahvaz, the ueh or families, of wliieh tiie latter cousti- 
winter enpitai of the Arsaeid.4^ or Parthian tute the greater half, alllioiigh the former are 
kmg'i, is a heap of mins. The plough is reckoned tho more powerful of the two, 
levelling with the soil, the only leinaining ' probably also tin* more utmiauageable. The 
mounds which point to Joudi-shapur ; while ■ Amalah were fwincrly very nuoieroas, but 
Susa, the rival of Babylon and Ecbatana, (ho have been much reduced since Aga Miihtiill- 
vernal residence of the King of King*, hides ' med khan, tho Amnder of the present Kftjiiir 
ryir, L 515 
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d/nasty, transplantod them iato Fare. After 
his death, it is true, the greater part returned, 
but their force was broken. A portion of 
the Arnalah llijat was found by De Bode 
encamped at the foot of Mount Istakhr, in the 
plains of Persepolis. They are styled wor- 
shippers of violence, who always submit 
tamely to any sort of authority, good or bad : 
whereas the other Lur tribes cannot easily 
brook oppression. Their number is held to be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 families, but it ap- 
pears to bo rather underrated. The Bala- 
gheriveh, although not strong in a numerical 
point of view, as they do not exceed 4,000 
families, are reckoned a very troublesome 
tribe. The Pusht-i-koh tribes who bear the 
name of -Feili, are less numerous than those 
of Pesh-koh ; Maj. Ruwlinson estimates them i 
at 12,000 families. They consist of the 
Kurd, Dinar ved, Shuhon, Kalhur, Badrai, 
Maki. Independently of the tribes mention- 
ed in Pesh and Pusht-i-koh, there live in 
the plains of Iluru, between Burujird and 
Khorromabad, the Bajilan ainl the lloirane- 
.vouodjwho belong to the Lek family. The 
Lur, or Luristani, as they are sometimes call- 
ed, like their Bakhtiyar neighbours, arc great- 
ly addicted to plunder.— C. A. Ve 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and Arahistan^ 
VoL ii, pp. 4-7, 01-4, 69-71, 76-88, 90-93, 
270, 286, 289, 290, 293. ; Fcrricr's Journ., 
p. 498 ; Rawlinson, Vol. ix, part i, p. 86 ojf 
the Royal Oeographical Jonrn. ; Rtrabo^ xi, 
pp, 522, 524, and xvi, p. 744, in Euphrates 
and Tigris^ hg Col. Chesney^ p. 206. 

LURKA kOL, see Kol. 

LUS, is not much higher above the sea, 
than Sind. Its population may ainnunt to 
twenty-five thousand souls, of which nearly 
one-third are wandering families, who change 
their places of re-sidence as convenience or 
incliuatiou prompts : they are all of one tribe, 
though known by tbo four different appedla- 
tious of Numri, Judgal, dokliya, and Jeth, 
which latter is the most commonly used term, 
and literally a[)p}ies to a husbandman : the 
habits of these people are indolent in the 
extreme, and they are fond of smoking hhaug 
(cannabis saliva) and other intoxicating drugs, 
and loitering away their time in idle amuse- 
ments. — Poilingeds Travels in Ueloochistan 
ajid Sindc^ pp. 29-30. See Kclat, Las. 

LUSBAII, see Khuzi^t:m, or Arabistan. j 

LUSCINIA, a genus of birds, the species 
of which, L. Philomela, and others are known ! 
as nightingales. In southern Asia, the birds I 
familiarly known as ‘ Bulbuls’ must not be I 
confounded with the Persian Bulbul, which | 
is a species of true nightingale tLuscinia), a | 
genus very closely related to some of the 
small thrushes of America. There are no< 
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true; nightingales wild in India ; but the 
* Sbama,’ Cercotriehaa macrournS; undoubted- 
ly the finest song-bird of this part of the 
world, is not unfrequently designated the 
Indian Nightingale) a misnomer which only 
leads to confusion. It is common to India 
and the Malay countries ; there is a second 
species (C. luzoniensis) in the Philippines, 
and a third (C. erythropterus) in Africa, 
The Oi-Qcctes cinclochyncha is also termed 
Shama in the Madras Presidency. The 
esteemed Indian sougster is le Merle tricolor 
de longue queue of Levaillant, Oiseaux d* 
Afrique, pi. 114. — Mr. Blyth. See Birds. 

LUvSITANNO, UiND. Oxalis seusitiva, 

LUSHINTON, General Sir James Law, 
G. c. u., died on the 29th of May 1858, Was 
i the son of the Rev. James Stephen Lushing- 
ton, vicar of Nowcastle-upon-Tyue, and pre- 
bendary of Carlisle Cathedral. Ho was 
brother to the Right Honorable Stephen Rum- 
bold Lushington, who was for many years 
chairman of “ ways and means” in the House 
of Commons, and subsequeutly Governor of 
Madras. He wns born at Bottesham, Cam- 
bridgeshire, in 1779. He was in the military 
service of the Kast India Company as colonel 
of the old ^ladras Light Cavalry, and was 
made a general in the anny in 1 854. He was 
elected a director of the India Company 
in 1827, and was deputy chairman in 1836-7, 
and chairman in 1838-9. He represented 
I Petersfield, Hastings, and Carlisle at various 
! times in the Coinmons House of Parliament, 
i LUSlIOOxV, Bkng. Garlic. 

LIJSHTO, see Alfghau, India, Languages. 

LUSTAl), a book written by an exile from 
Portugal, the (Lotto, in which he resided, 
is only a brick and mortar enclosure between 
two rocks, there is no view from it to the sea, 
nor of anything else, except the tops of some 
straggling trees growing in the shrubbery 
below. — Frere's AntipodeSyp, 244. 

LUSORA, Beng., Hind. Cordia rayxa, i. 

LUSPA, a river near Rilkote in Almorah. 

LUSSUN, Guz. Garlic. 

LUSTRAL CEREMONIES are deemed 
very important by brahmaus, aud are attended 
j to, as prescribed in their books, with a degree 
I of minute particularity that cannot but appear 
ridiculous to those not interested or informed 
; oil the points to which such lustrations are 
supposed to have reference, indeed there is 
no end to lustral ceremonies ; to which the 
Romans also gave the greatest attention. 
Images are frequently bathed with water, 
oil, &c. Lingas are constantly washed. It 
may be matter of opinion, whether the goddess 
Nandina of the« Romans, who presided over 
the lustral purification of infants on the ninth 
day of their age, has any probable connection 
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with Nandi, a hittdoo attendant on the Liuga market, except they wash, they ett not j and 
and Yoni— 'Objects peculiarly connected with many other things there be, which, they have 
lustral ceremoni6s,«^r with Nandiua, a cow. received to hold, as the washing of pots and 
Nandina, was, from her office, a form of Diana, pans, brazen vessels and of tables*” And, up 
who appears identified with Devi, whose to the present hour, the hiiidoo ritual is almost 
wlationship to Nandi is known in some cere- 1 identical. Along the banks of the Ganges, at 
mmiies dedicated to her, the ninth day is par - 1 every large place, crowds of men and women 
ticularly mai’ked. In a great many liiudoo ; are to be seen at certain hours of the day, 
ceremonies, lustrations make a part : spoons ! bathing close together in a state of nudity, 
aud the argha are therefore in extensive use. j In Japan, there are bathing Jiouses, iu which, 
The argha iu a circular form, is called Putra, j at llakodadi, both men and women of tlie 
and is^an attribute to Devi : it is sometimes ; lower ranks assemble. Mr. Hodgson tells us 
called paua patra, and is seen in many draw- 1 that on one occasion at Yedo, the bathers of 
mgs borne by her and others of her family, | both sexes indiscriminnicly sallied out to sCe 
apparently both as a driukmg and ceremonial j them pass, from some twenty of their common 
uten^. The lustral spoons are called bmva j cells, in all the natural simplicity of our first 
aud Druva, in Sanscrit : by the Mahrattas [ parents’ costume before their expulsion. On 
aud other hindoos, Pulaphi and Achwan ; and ; anotlier oceasion when Mr. Alcock went, pre- 
havo different forms according to the rites or ! ceded by a band of music, to the Goveruor’s 
olyccts of adoration. One of the spoons | ynmnn, all the latluTs of both sexes cam© 
represents Naga, the holy serpent, overspread- i out, unabashed anil without the slightest idea 
ing Ganesha ; on the other, the Naga over- : or reflection that they were naked, to gratify 
spreads the image of a deity ; and on another, i their curiosity by a, good long gaze ou the 
the spread hood of the snake appears to j novel spectacle. Put, latterly, “"if a European 
cover Hunooinan. The argha, is a vc.ssel attempt to draw the curtain before the bath- 
shaped like a boat, used by the hindoos in ' liouse, be h received with storms of abuse, 
lustrations ; it is of spout-like form, so that and told very ])laiijly to go about his business, 
liquids may be poured from it. I.nstral cere- ' ^Moore.p. 39.4 ; VVandermas of a Pilqrim, 
monies are deemed very important by brah- , 

inaiis,aii(l!ireatlcn(l('(lt()asiiicsciibciliiitlieii j [,UTAL\ ? Hind. Williighlicia oilulis. 
books, witli till! nio-st minute pariiculmity. ' M'TA-MUIlOOlilE, Hknu. Digeru mu- 
Tlm liiiidoo Slb’iiaiiiini, after cliilcl-biilli, i.i . ricala. 


pcifoinicd oil the Iblli day. In this piirificatoiy \ LUTCIl 1 KOT’I'IC ELI,E, Tam. Pisonia 
rite the malioineilans ndlicie to the Hebrew 1 moiimlifolia. 


forty days, Amongst the hiiidoo^ the Slh’na- 
iiani is the religious rite of p'lrilication, and 
ordinarily performed once daily, in the early 
morning : their evening aldution not involv- 
ing the head, but from the neck. The I 
Abhiangaiia Sth’nanani, is that, generally twice ! 
a week, in which the head is anointed with 
oil, and corresponds to the anointing of the 
Jewish ceremonial, and to tlie Indian inaho- 
inedaii’s Sar-Naliann, or bead -washing, of 
which perhaps the initiatory, head -washing 
rite of certain craftsmen in Britain i.s n ; 
remnant : as, [lossibly may, similarly, be 
the fect-wasliiiig of the British marriage 
ceremony. In Britain, the hride’.s feet are 
washed, and in the south of India, the 
engaged .son-in-law perforins the ceremony 
palal-kal-kazhu-viradu (Tam.) of washing 
his intended fntlier-iu-Iuw's feet. The lus- 
tration of the Jews, is descrihed in AInrk | 
vii, 2-4, where he mentions that when the I 
Pharisees saw some of the disciples cat 
bread with deffled, that is to say, with uu- 
washen hands, they found fault ; for the 
Pharisees and all the Jews except they wash 
their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition 
of the elders. And when they come from the 


I lilJTOHMAN 4'EBTA, see Orizn sativa. 
* LUTI, Pkrs. a hnffoon, ilistingui.shed by 
his four-pointed hat or fool’s cap . — Ouselerfs 
Travehy Vol, i, p. 184 
LUTI-AM, Bkno. Willughbein edulis, JR, 
LUTI.'VNA, Assam. .Mstonia scholaris, E , 
if/-., Do7i. 

; LUTKUN, BKNfi., Hi.m>. Bixa indicn, B. 

1 orcllunu. 

i LUTKUN-MAHBUN, IIi.M). A silk 
twist for the chuonfec. 

LUT PIJTIAII, Dl’k. Watercress. 

LUT QUA, (’min. Baccaniea picrardi, lUt , 
LUTRA CTIJaNKNSIS, Gmf,. 

T.utM indira, firai/. j l.utia vulf-'iiris. 

b. Wayoiisis, //uihjs. | 

This Chinese otter. It has a near rcsem- 
I bianco to the of ter of Kui ope. — JJorsJield* 
LUTRA NAIR, /'/-. Cnv. 

Nir-Nal, Can. Jul-Maijar, or Water 

Datwai Itckli, „ c.-ii, Kahh. 

rani-kutt.i, or Water Hii(l;iTada, „ 

dog, Dckii. AnjingAycr, Malat. 

Otter, I5 nc. 

The Indian otter ; it is found in both Pen* 
insulas of India and in Nepaul. — IlqrsfieU^^ 




LYCOPERDON. 

- LUTRA SIM UN G, Raffles, 

Lutrabarang, i^Uer. | Mustek lutra, Martdtn. 
Anjing ayor, Malay. | Simung, Malay. 

All otter of Sumatra, Horsfield . . 
LIJTRARIA, see Pylorideu. 

LLITUMUR, see Khyber. 

LOTUNG, see Sirniudas. 

LUVUNG, Guz., Hind. Cloves. 
LUVUNGA, Beno. Pbigeuiu ciiryo- 
phyllata, Thun, 

LWAY-LOIlUG, a Karen tribe met by 
Mr. Tracey dwelling south of the Ka-khyen, 
on the edge of the tal>Ie‘land west of lake 
Nyouug Ywe, two degrees north of Tonn- 
ghoo. They dress like and are donblless a 
branch of the Red Karen. — Mason, Jiur- 
mah, 64 1 . 

LUZ, IIeb. Sweet almond, see Lonz. 
LUZAR, Bukm. a log of a eertain length. 
LYCAON, SCO Can is. 

LYCHAIS CORSICA, and C. fnlgens, 
flowering plants, scarlet, white. The first is 
au extremely sliowy flower, and ornamental 
either in a border or pot. It siddom ex<*eeds 
eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, 
if cut down, will shootout and blo.->oin again. 
Tlio seed should be sown either in or after 
the rains — moderate eare is ail that is neees- 
s.ary. — Riddell. 

LYCIUM, a gfMins of plants of the nntuial 
order Solanacem, the nightshade tribe, of 
which L. barbanim, Linn., of Asia, Africa 
and PiUrope ; 1^. ehinense, Mdl., of China. 
1 j. enropeum, Linn., of the Himalaya, arc 
kiiowu to occur in the Himalaya and China. 
LYCIUM KUUOIMCUM, Linn. 

Kangu, Kansu, Hk.vs. | Mnil, Panjvb. 

Ganger, I1 ini». I ( 'hirchitta. 

A small thorny plant of the Panj:ih, 
browsed by camels ami goats and used for 
fuel and wattling.— Dr. J, L. Sfeieari. 

LYCODIl)i4C, a iamily of Hsbes— com- 
prising, 9 Gen. of Lyeode.s 4 Cymnelis, 1 
uroncctes. 

LYCOIX)N'riI)^l% a family of reptiles 
comprising— 

lij'codou aulicu.s Ceylon, S, Iiulu, (^alcutl.t, 

Burraah, Andaij'.an. 

Lycodon striatus, Shiur, Anamallics, 
l.ycodoii aiiamAllcn.Mis, (iitnth., AnaiuallicH, 
Tetragonoaoma otVrcjM', (’antor, I’cnang. 
Leptorhytaon gara, India. 

Ophites sub-cinctUH, fioic , Penang. 

Ophites albofuscus, I). (<• H. M.ilabu’, Snuiatra. 
Corcaspei carinata, KuhL, Ceylon. 

LYCOPKRUON, one of the Fungi. IV 
lyporus oblectaus, Geaster limbatus, Geas- 
ter mararaosus Erysipbo Uinriea, a Boletus 
infested with Sepedonium myeophilum, Scle- 
roderma verrucosuTn, an jReidium, and a 
Uromyces, botli on Mulgedium tataricum, 
olS 


• MCOPORitJMi' 

about half-a%zen agariett, ohe at an alti- 
tude of 16,OO0 ‘feet above the ilubra Hver, 
a Lycoperdott aud Ml^rchella semilibera,* 
which is eaten in Kashmir, and exported 
when dry to the plains of India, make up the 
list of fungi in the Panjab. 

LYCOPERSICUM, the Tomato, or Love- 
, apple, the produce of South America, a genus 
of the same family ns potatoes, a delicious 
i vegetable, cultivated in many gardens. There 
’ are two sorts, single ami double ; may be sown 
I immediately the rains commence, i« beds ; 

! afterwards transplanted in rows, two feet 
! apart, ami trailed upon sticks of a strong 
I <lescriptiou. If the. soil i.s good they will 
grow to seven or eii;bt feet in height. The 
double, wliieh are the finest, if sown in June 
I ripen in October, 'rim lower branches, 
should be pruned, ami a succession of crops 
may be kept up until April. The small 
I single tomato, with a slight protection from 
the dry vvimN, will eoiiliime until the rains. — 
Riddell. Se(‘ Love apple. 

' LYCOFHUSICUM ESCULKNTUM,A/i7/. 

Solumini lycopersicum, Liini. 

Cuimini anioris, Hi nek w. 

Wal-nuiiiyi, lioiultay. Tliak kali, Kind, 

Klia yan myapliuiig IJi KM. 'I'Hiniiti, Mal^V. 

fiovo Tomato, K.N(j. Malm rataiiunati, Sinch. 

Wolf pc.i ell. ,, Simi Takali pallani, Tam, 

Thali kali, lIiM).? i 

'Pin? trnnato i^ nseil as a vegetable. 

bVCOFODlACK.K, DC. The Club 
mo-s tribe of plants c.omprising 2 Gen., 7 sp., 
viz., t) Lyeopo<rmm ; 1 Isootes. 

JA'C()P()I)HJiM, an iiilliimnTable pow- 
der used in fnv-works, obtained from a coin- 
mon moss-like plant. — U'nferston. 

LYCOPODIUM, or ('bib moss. A genus 
; of plants belonging to the natural order Lyco- 
podia<*eje. It has 1 -seeded 2-valved cap- 
sules, or d-\alv(‘d containing powder. The 
givcMi woo(l.-< of 'Pena^st'rim sontbern pro- 
vinces art* ollen earpc'ltnl with the club mo.'ss, 
or ground pine. Mr. Fortune, when travelling' 
'on the hills of Ilong-Kong, a few days after 
hi‘< first arrival in China, met with a most 
<Mjrions dwarf Lycopodium, which he dng up 
and carried down to Messrs. Dent’s garden, 

' Hai-yuh,” said I he obi compradore, when 
he saw it, and was quite in raptures of 
! delight. All the other coolies and servants 
I guibcred round the basket to admire this 
' curious littb* plant. 1 liad not, says For- 
tune, sien them evince so mu<*h gratifi- 
cation since I showed them the “ old man 
Cactus,” Cerous senilis which I took out 
, from England, and presented to a Chinese 
. nurseryman at Canton. On tasking them why 
' they prized the Lycopodium so much, they 
replied, in Canton English, “ Oh he too much 
a handsome ; he grow only a leete ami a 
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LritKiEA ueoK^l 

. '4 

leote eireiy and lie l>e one » 

httodml yw onld liaoaly IP holding 
up tiieir bauds an or two hi^lier than 
the plaut. This little ** *'<?*'**y 
pretty, and often naturally takes the very 
form of a dwarf tree in miniature which is | 
doubtless the reason of its being such a j 
favourite witb the Chinese .” — Mason ; For - 1 
iuM^s WanderinrfSy page, 95. L. aristiitnm, i 
cernnum, Ilookeri, imbricutum, plilegmaria ! 
Diid Wildernowii occur in India. See Ferns, 
Chirila^einetisis. 

LYCOFODIUxM CLAVATUM, of the: 
British moors, gruws al. Chakoong in the 
Lachcn Laelioong valley, Sikkim, and 
amongst mosses, the siiperh Himalayan Hycl- 
lia crispa, with the Kngli.-h Fiimaria liygro* 
metrica. — Hookn\ Hint. Jonr.^ Vol. ii, ;>. 19. , 

LYCOPODIUM WILLDFXUVIl, see , 
Edg worth ia chrysanlha. | 

LYDIAN, and other languages of lesser i 
Asia, and perhaps also the Thracian and 
Macedonian tongues were allered to the 
Hellenic or Pelasgic (Ireck. S(‘e India, Lud. 

LYDD, the Diospolis of the (Ireeks. 

LYE BUAHUI, the tamarisk. 

LYELLIA CKISPA, grows at (’Iiakoong 
in Sikkim, in the Lnchen I.achoong valley, it 
is one of the rno>l remarkable mos.'-es in the 
Himalaya mountJiius, and derives additional 
interest from having b(‘(‘n named after the 
lute Charles Lycll, Ks(piir(', of Kinnordy, 
the father of the oniiuciit geologist. — Hook. 
Him. Jour.f ii, p. 19. 

LYGODJUM SCANDFNS, one of the 
most elegant climbers on thcTeiias.serim coast 
is a terrestrial bpecies of fern, easily recog- 
nized by its habit of running over other 
plants, and by the fringed margin of its 
leaflets, from which it is sometimes called 
“ fringed fern.” An allied sjieeies is found in 
the United Slates , — Musotij Tavoy. 

LYLAT-UL-QADAB, Ar.\b.‘ 'I’lie Night 
of Power, occurs on the 27lh night of the 
mouth Ramzan. Mahomedaiis sit up all 
night, burning frankincense- pastiles, rejieutiug 
a particular prayer culled “Niifil,” reciting in 
praise of tlie Almighty, reading the Koran, 
and proclaiming tlic Azaii. It is a j)erio<l of 
great solemnity.— //e/7//. 


. LYTHRUM FRtmCOSlTM; " 

LYMO, Cmit. Printings m CUm « ^7 ® 
system of stereotype^ the tyMs being rotde . 
from the pear tree wood, called by 
Their paper is made from refuse paper^y rags 
of silk and cotton, rice-straw, the liber of A 
specie.^ of morns, but principally of bamboo. 

LYN-WAAT, Dot. Linen. 

LYNX. The Caracal, or Indian lynx, called 
the Siah-gosh or black-ear, has immense speed, . 
runs into a hare as a dog into a rat. It often 
catches crows as they rise I'roin the ground, by 
springing live or six feet into the air after 
them. It is an eastern cn.^'toin of great anti- 
quity of training eerluin teline animals, as tlie 
Chita and the Caracal or Sia-gosh ; tho Lion, 
too, as it would appear, was trained in ancient 
times ; ami in Hrilani the Otter is still abun- 
dantly employed ]n Hshing for its master, us 
Cormorants are in t .'himi. On the plains of 
Chille^e Tartary or 'rclmngaria, Mr. Atkin- 
son pn.sseil what, he designates “ largo flocks of 
I wild Turkey*! ; hy this t(*i in,ol’eoiirse, Bustards 
are meant : ami <lonhlle^s the Kuropeun Otis 
■ tarda. Kl.Mnvhciu*, whilst among the Kalmuk 
of the hordm* of the Oiilam-koum desert, ho 
' remark.s Noticing at no great distaiiee 
! several flocks of large birds feeding on tho 
plain, n('o.ssack and myself started in pursuit, 
accompanied hy two Kalrnnk leading horses. 

I The Kalrnnk gradually npjnoached tho birds 
! by g<»ing roiiml in a circle, and we were all well 
•.sheltered hy the horses. At length tho men 
; .slopped, the Cossack and myself lay flat on the 
( ground, and having obtained a good sight, two 
j of the flock were presently stretched dead ou 
• tho plain. As the others did not fly far, our 
pieces were ie-hind(*d, and we again approach- 
ed the birds with i-cpinl success; l)ut this 
I time tlie flock went far away. VVe uow 
j gathered up our game and ascertained them 
I to he four fine Bullards. Next morning tho 
I party were still more successful ; for two 
' Deer and eight Bustards Avere n<hled to tho 
larder. In tho saim* vicinity “ Pheasants” 

( A\erft obtained ; prohahly tho true Phasiauus 
, eolehicus, or perhaps the kindred race of tho 
Hindoo Kush. See Felis. 

1 LYNX-STONE, Kng. Amber, 
i LYN-ZAAD, Dirr. Linseed. 

; LYPODIUM SCANDENS, see Ferns. 


LYLA, a mohiirrum faqocr. LYKIOdOPfl ALUS SCUTAl’A, aeo 

LYL-O-NUIIAR, see Tasbeeh. A^mma. 

__LYLAT-UL-MOORArUK, tho blo^sod 'J^ySIAS, soo Creeks of Asia. 

LYMN/EA HOOKERI, Reeve. The ITTHRACETIs Lindley. The Loose- 
waters of the Lachen in Tibet contain many i strife tribe, comprising, 1 1 geuera, 21 sp., viz., 
.hells of this species of Lymnsa. This is the . koui.;^^ » ijtsmm; j . 

most alpiuo living shell m the WOlTO, many 3 Amnianuia; 1 Glnorin; I 1 Duabaa^ft. 

specimens being from nearly 1 7,000 feet cleva- sNewa; 1 Lawsonia; 1 

^\(iXk,^FfO€€edings of the Zoological Society^ LYTHRUM FRUTICOSUM, Ltnn, Syn. 

No, 204 ; Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol, ii, p. 1 56. of Grislca tomentosa, Eoxh, 




LYTHKUM aUNTERl. 

LYTHRU>I HUNTERI. Iluntert 
Loose-strifes is. a native of the East Indies. 
The leaves are opposite, the calyx tubular 
and 6-lobed, the stamens 12, and the style 
subulate. The petals, six in number, are of 
a very beautiful rod-colour, aud arc used for 
dyeing in India. The hardy perennial specie.^ 
of Lytliruin are handsome garden- flowers ; 


rESIOAti^^.' 

they grow in i^reommou are euily 

propagated by l[vidiD|^4it the root. / The 
see^ of the annual kirafc'r^uire to be sown 
in most situations ’ in the spring.— Don 
Dicha/Mjdeou» Plants ; Babingtonf Manual 
of British Botany, 

LYTTA GIGAS, see Cantharides. 
LYTTA VESICATOUIA, see Cantharides. 



bis ArsjSr^'^er- 

iisB,WB, sU9iWi|Knai. MalM^ti,^tt. 

semtii Urlyft, Tolqgti, Tarpil, Kar- 

Halyalain. Soaie nafcions, 1 luw> 
EjTeTf are uuabletu sound the letter Mj and 
iu ito place they use a B. Ou a mummy 
Trodi Memphis and on the sarcophagus of 
A.myrteBas we hod the name of tlie god 
Amman Ra written Oben-Ra and this is tlie 
spellini^ used on a plate of ivory found 
among .the ruins of Nineveh, to which dis- 
tant city the Egyptian style of Art had made 
its way two centuries earlier. — Slutrim's 
Hu/torij of Egypt, Vol. I. p. 200 
MA, Hind. Mother, a respectful addres.s 
to a woman. 

MA-ABAR, mentioned in Briggs’ Ee- 
rishta, Vul. L p. 373, moans the place of 
crof sing over, a place (d' passage or ferry, and 
has very generally been supposed to be Ma- 
labar, us well from the vesemblanco of the 
names as from the position of the latter 
country in reference to Arabia: but there is 
no doubt that the appellation really applies 
to the tract on the E;<stcru coast of the pe- 
ninsula extending north from Rameshwar. 

It is possible that tliis Arabic name wa^s 
originally a corruption of Marawa, tl»e name 
of the hiiidu state whicli adjoined Adam’s 
Bridge, and the chief of whicli state was 
called Selu Pati, “the lord of the bridge.” I 
Itittcr puts Ma-nbar on the west coast, and i 
Lassen (iv. 888) says that the name witli 
Ihn Batula signifies the soul hcriimost part 
ct the Malaluir coast, but both learned 
authors are certainly wrong. Kunstmann, ! 
again, says “ it has been rcccnlly pointed out 
that the name applies neither specially to 
tlie soulh-wehi coast nor to the south-east, 
but to the W’bole sonthorn apex of the peiiin- 
snia.” It is, however, clearly used for the 
south-east coast, a.s Abulfeda precisely says, 
it commcnce.s from Caj>e Comorin. — Elphin- 
titones Hidonj of India, Vul. II. p. 47. 
nieider, and 185 quoted in Yidd‘» 

Cathay, Vol. I. p. 80, 81. Sec ilarsden’s 
Miwco Polo, p. 6i^6 note. 

MAAJUN, any intoxicating confiture 
made of hemp, butter, charas, ordhatura 
seed, mixed up with sugar and sweetmeats. 
Maajmi i» used by the natives, generally 
of the higher clasaes, for the three purposes 
of Kaif (intoxication), Kuwwat (aphrodisiac 
tonicj and Iiusak. Barton s Sindh, p. 17U. 
See Majoou. 

MAAL. lliND. Populus balsamifel'a, 

^lAAlilM. Ar. a seaman, a sailor. 
MAAM-POO, Tam. Mwgo. 


jfAA-PBAt, .. 

MAASH, Ar. Hm 
“ Bad-maaah,’* an evil Kyer \ 
witliout employ, Madadd-Maasin, m 
siatanoe, a pension. 

MAATKOLUPOO. Tam. Talloir. 

MAAZAM, sou of Anrungzeb, on 
ing tho throne assumed the title of Bahidlilf , 
Shah. He defeated and slew h is bfOtlM 
A'/aiii in n battle near Agra and die^ m 
1712 at iialiore, aged 72, after a reign of 
years. He was succeeded by his son Fo- 
rokhsir. 

AIABALT, or Mahabali, a king who WRf 
trodden down into hell by Vishnu in. hit' ^ 
Vamana-avatiira. ■ , 

MABALIPURAM. See Mahabalipnyaaii 
Seven Pagodas. . . 

kf A-BAP. Hind. Father and Mother 

MABA BUXlFOlilA. Peus. 


Ferreola buxifolia, Hi)xh. Cor, PI. 


Inimbcli, 

Pishanna, 

Pi;imika, 


T.vm. Utti clietta, 

Tel. Nulla muddee, „ 


A small tree of tho Circar mountains apd 
of tho forests of tho Oodavery, fiirniahixtf a 
dark coloured wood, small bub remarkfj^- 
hard and durable. — Voigt, Beddome* ' 
Andh. 

WABllEIU, or China ranabheri, Tit. 
Aoisomeles Alalabarica R. Br, Ajuga fraU^< 
COSO, U. Hi. 2. ^ 

MABOLO — ? Diospyros discolor. 

MABWA. (luz. Bassia longifolia. WiUdi 

MACACUaS, a genus of mammals, ofit^e 
family Simindic,’ of wliieli there are sevmiH 
species iu India, tho Malay Peninsula apd 
Eewtern Archipelago. , 

Macucii’i Asmmenslfi. MeCz-ELLAyo. 

Mucucus pclopB, IIoDoaoN. 

A native of Assam, of a bluish gray colour, 
dark brownish ou tho shoulder. This is 
very difii*rcut. species from tho tropical kind 
seen in N(![)iil. On arriving at Lamtong, ill 
Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw a troop of large 
monkeys gambolling in a wood of Abies 
brnnoniana; this surprised him, as liewaf 
not prepared to find so tropical an aniuia} 

I a.ssociated with a vegetation typical of % 
boreal climate.— IIooW ilm, Jo%y., Vol, 11, 
p 37, ,. v;: 

I Macartu cymnudgus. Linn. 
j Simta cynomolgUB, LiN.v. 

I tbe male. 

S. aygulab, L. female 
• Hare lipped monkey .E.ve 
Kffryeit Monkey, „ 

Tm commQn Macao, „ 


CeivopitbecOfl 
gtu, KoiAib^ 


Jakico ofSallocRi 
Rra, 


Ml. 



MAGAO. 

Thismonkej occurs in the Nicobar islands, 
Tenasseriin and all over the Easteni Archi- 
pelago. It is intelligent, good natured, 
docile and easily trained to the performance 
of amusing tricks. In advancing age it be- 
comes sullen, morose and mischievous. 
There are many varieties of it, and Dr. S. 
Muller regards M. anratus of Belanger, and 
M. oarbonarius of P. Cuvier as varieties of 
this Macac. 

Macncua nemef^tnn m, Linn. 

Simift nemestrina, Linn. { Innaflneinestnnus, Ekxl 
„ platypygofljScHRBB Papio „ „ 

„ carpolegusRAFVLfs 

Pig-tailed monkey, Knq. Brnh sepotong, Sumatha 

Broh, Penang. „ nelapi, „ 

Bmh, Sumatra. „ putili, „ 

This Macao occurs in Penang, the Malay 
Peninsnia, Sumatra, and Borneo. There 
are three varieties of it. It is good uatured 
and intelligent, 'i'he natives of Sumatra 
have taught it to climb the cocoauut palms 
end throw down the fruit, to select tho 
ripe from the unripe fruit and pluck no 
more than its master desires. 

Momcm pUeatun. S h \w. 

Rilawah, Singh 

This appears peculiar to Ceylon. 

Macacus radiatm, Geoffrov. 

Ceroocebus radiatufi, I Cercocebe toqno, G koffr. 

Gkoffr. I Bonnet cliinois of Bvffon 
Simiasinica, J^inn. | 

Bandar, IIinu. Mangn, Canarebf. 

Waanur oftbeMAii. Kot.i, Til. 

Makadu, Mauu Vella muntbi, Maleal. 

Kerda of Ghats Madms monkey. 

Bonneted monkey, Bnq. 

When young, this monkey is wild and 
inoffensive, and soon acquires a knowledge 
of various feats of agility and tricks. It is 
the most inquisitive and mischievous of its 
tribe and its powers of mimicry are not sur- 
passed by any other. With age it beconu'S 
more sullen and less amenable to discipline. 
Macoous Khesus, Audsb. 

Cynooepbalas rhesus, Rhesus, Adder* 

Latr. Mairaou, Buffon 

Papio rhesoB, Ooilby. 

Bandar, Hind. 

A native of Bengal, Nepal, Assam. It is 
docile and affectionate , — JordoWs MamaU of 
Indiat p. 12. Horsfield and Moore* s Mam- 
Oaialoguc, 

MACKOE, Hind. Solanum nigrum, qu. 
Makai ? 

MACAO city, called Gaon or Ou-Moon 
by, the Chinese, is in lat. 22° 11}’ N. 
wA long. 113^ 33’ E., 18 miles east of Can- 
ton, It is regularly built on a high peuin- 
■Ilia, which terminates the island of tlacoo 
to Uic southward. There are several forts 


MACARANGA TOMENTOSA. 

on the hills rotind the city. It hr a salabH- 
oi's locality and nnder the Government of 
tho Portuguese. Macao stands upon a pro- 
montory belon^ng to the island of Sheang- 
shin, a narrow isthmus separating them. At 
one period the Chinese had a fort, most 
carefully guarded, at this spot, to prevent 
foreigners from visiting the interior. The 
town is built upon two hills, which meet at 
right angles. In the sixteenth • century, 
Macao was given up to the Portuguese by 
the emperor of China, as a reward for ser- 
vice.s performed by them, when they joined 
their forces with those of the Chinese, 
against some daring pirates, .who then, in- 
fested the neighbouring islands. It seems 
that they had temporary shelter on shore. 
Tho most interesting object now to be Seen 
at Macao, is tho cave of Camoens, the 
author of the Lusiad ; Camoens wrote this 
exquisite poem at Macao, where it is assert- 
ed by cotemporaneous authors he had been 
banished for some political offence. The 
cave, in which folks say the poot wrote the 
Lusiad, is situated at the summit of a rock, 
over wliich is erected a very elegantly taste- 
fnl temple, in wliich is placed a fine bust of 
Camoens ; on the walls are inscribed some 
of his choicest lines in tho original, to which 
is also added, a Chinese translation : some 
of these lines are descriptive of the bound- 
less sea lying beneath ; and the visitor 
is at a loss whether most to admire tho 
truthfulness of the description, or the sub- 
limity of the prospect. — Tlorshurgh. Davies* 
Chinese. Sirr*s China and the Chinese^ Vol. 
I, p. 127. 

MACAQUE. Fr. the Macao monkey. 
See Macacus. Simiada?. 

MACARANGA INDICA.-R. W. 

Vutta tbamar, Tam j Putta thamara, Malkal. 

This tree grows on the Neilgherries and 
is common in Travancore. It produces a 
light crimson coloured gum which is used 
in medicine, and for taking casts. — Drury* 8 
Useful plants. 

MACARANGA ROXBURGHII.-TTuZ^. 

Osyria peltata, Roxh. W. Ic | Boddi chettu, Tfit- 

This is marked by Voigt as a shrub of the 
Circars. The Telugu name indicates it as a 
tree. All the young parts of this plant are 
covered more or less with soft resinous ad- 
hesive matter, smelling strongly of turpen- 
tine. — Voigt. 

MACARANGA TOMENTOSA.— W. Ic. 

Kauda-gaa, Singh. 

This tree is very abundant in Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It grows, also 
in Travancore and exudes a gum of charac- 



MACASSAR. 

trr similar ta that of M, Iiidica,— T/wtf, En, 
FI, Zeyl.f p. 274. Lnm/s Useful Flants. 

MACARONI, 


, , MACE. 

MACASSAR STRAIT is about 354 miles 
in length, from the south end of Cfr^t Palo 
Laut, to Point Kanniun^, and generally 
from 136 to 106 miles wide,— JEToniliir^^ 


BaghrSi Pkbs. i Siwin, Hmo, 

.Sui% Hind. I Simiao, „ 

The macaroni in use by the people of Per- 
sia and India, is prepai^ed by themselves. 
That used by most Eui'opean liouseholds in 
India is imported — though cooks also make 
it for ordinary use. 

MACASSAR. The Macassar race differ 
from the Bugi or Wugi, in having larpfer 
and more open features, as well a.s in the 
peculiar ruddiness that is mixed with the 
brown tincture of his skin. The hair is 
suffered to fall down and float loosely npon 
the shoulders, and has a red lingo, often- 
times, by way of correspondence with tbo 
rest of the person. The truth of this cir- 
cumstance has been questioned, because ml 
hair and a dark complexion were thought 
incompatible with each other. Such an opinion 
is, however, not affected by tin's instance, for 
here the hair is not yellow nor orange, but 
its ends liave a deep red hue, while the rest 
is black. The Uttle boys and girls of the 
Macassar race seen running about in troop.s, 
are often very handsome, while the linea- j 
ments of the latter are sometimes not only 
faultle.ss in design, but they liave withal a 
shade of tlionghi fulness and melancholy, 
which is rightly esteemed to be the last 
touch and finishing stroke of personal beauty. 
These promises of future loveliness vanish 
before raatui*ity, perhaps for the want of 
education, which, wliile it bestows unfading 
charms upon the mind, tends to model and 
perpetuate all tlie perfections of the body. 
In some of their productions of skill, a.s in 
the manufacture of gloves and baskets, the 
workmanship for delicacy aiulfinene.'^s cannot 
be surpassed. Their writing character is the i 
same as the Bugi, with a deficiency of 
throe or four letters. Many can read, and 
all would learn, if they had books. They 
value themselves as being of a more ancient 
and noble stock than the Bugi, but they 
esteem it creditable to understand that lan- 
^age, BO that a translation of the Scriptures 
in this admired and far-famed dialect^ would 
serve for almost Ihe whole of the humanized 
portion of Celebes It is said that Dr. Ley- 
den translated a Gospel into the Bjigi. The 
more curious plants of Macassar, are the 
Mirabilis jalspa, and the Damasonium iiidi- 
curn. The gornuto is very common.— 
qf tlie Ind, Arch,f October 1852, p. 576, Vol. 
VI, No. 1 0. Voyage of the Himmaleh in 1 867, 
By the late G. Trwle^cant Lay^ JSsq, Singa- 
ime Free Frees 1837, 


MACASSAR OIL, this is supposed 
the oil of the Carthamus tiut^riua writ 
the safflowor. See Oil 
MACASSAR POISON. Heraandia So- 
nora. 

MACAW TRRE, is the Acrooomalta 8<?1^ 
rociivpa, Mart. The value of the Macaw lltHBie 
of fclie West Indies is chiefly owing its 
fruit, which yields au oil. In the process of 
extraction the fruit is slightly roasted and 
ground to a pa.sto, flrst in a mill and then 
on a levigating stone. This paste, havil% 
been heated, and mixed with 8-1 Oths of its 
weight of boiling water, is put in a bag, 
and pressed between two boated plates of 
iron, it yields about 7-1 Oths or 8.1 Oths of 
oil.* The oil, if discoloured, can be purified, 
when melted, by filtration. It is then of 
the consistence of butter, of a golden yellotv 
hue, has an odour like violets and a sweet- 
ish taste. If well pre.served it will keep 
several years, if spoiled, it loses its golden 
hue and delightful aroma. It is frequently 
sold in the shops as * p^ilm oil* and enters 
largely into the composition of toilet sOtaps. 
It might bo usefully introduced into the* 
Ejist ladies. — Seenian, 

MACE. Eng. It, 

TalzufTur. A«, 

Dza•deig>p’hu.bwon.Bu^f. 

Fooly, Foclie, Miis- 
caiit-bloom, Dot. 

Fleur do muscfwlc, Fii. 

Maoiti. Fr. Gkh Lvt. 

MuHkateii'blut.bu. Gisii. 

Jaiwantry; JaiputriGuz. 

Jawali'i, Japutri,Jaimtri, 

I Hind. 

I Karabangpala, J av. 

Macoistbearil or arilliis of the nutmeg 
and forms around the shell of the nutmeg. 
It lias a pleasant aromatic smell, and a 
' warm bitterish pungent taste, it is a fill- 
j vourite medicine of the hiudu pliysiciane, 
who prescribe it in the slow stages of 
I fever, &o. It is imported iiiU) India from 
I Singapore, Batavia, and the Banda Islands. 
Mace is fleshy, blanching, and when rooent 
I of a bright scarlet colour, but in the prOOesB 
; of drying it changojl to yellow, orange yeL 
low, or what is considered best, gulden yel- , 
low, and becomes transparent and horny. 
It is prepared by drying in the sun for some 
days. The aril is sometimes flattened Out, 
and dried in a single layer, but frequently' ft 
is pressed together, in which case it fonufi 
two layers. The Dutch sprinkle maoe With 
salt water ptior to packing it in sacks^ As 


Bimga-pala also 
Bunga'bua-pala 


Bez Imz, Psas. 

MiixciH, Port. 

Jatipatri, Sans. 

Wfumwasaio, SlNO. 

Maciu, Flor de uos 
muaoado. Sr. 

Judipuiri, TaV. 

Japati'i, Tsitt 
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MACHA-BANa 
two kinds of nutmogs, so are Uiere 
iwQ mds of macp, the produce of the same 
plants; thus,- thero is true or cniuvated 
macei and false or wild mace, but London 
dealers distinguish three sor^s of true mace : 

Penang Mat'o is flaky and spread and 
fetches the highest price. The annual 
quantity prod u (Jed in Penang is about 130 
piculs (of 133| Ihs. each.) 

Dutch or Batavian Mace, is a fleshy sort ; 
scarcely fetches so high a price as the Pe- 
nang mace. 

Singnpoi'e Macc. is a .somewhat inferior 
kind.” 

Wild or false macc . — The mace of the 
male or false nutmeg is distinguished from ; 
the true mace by being I’orincd of Ihroo or | 
four regular bands united at the summit. | 
.The chemical properties of this article si'c ! 
analogous to that of the true mace, but tlic : 
oil is so inferior in proportion, that the male j 
mace is hut of little commercial value. ; 
Owing to its comparative cheapness, false ' 
mace is used in India only among the poorer 
natives. It is procuvnblc in most hazanrs | 
under the name of ” llamputri,” is of a d»rk i 
red colour, and delicieut in flavour nnd aro- 
ma. Under the microscopo, mace presents a | 
atruoture very distinct from that of the nut- j 
meg itself. !Mucli difrorcnco is observed in 1 
the quality of ssniplos. The duty on genu- 
ine mace is 2r. Gd. tlie pound. The imports j 
into Great T3ri tain between 18 17 and '• 
ranged from 16 to 34 tons ; of wliich only H or ! 
9 tons were retained for home eoTismnpt.ion. i 
•^Paulkner, M. E. J. It. Food and ifs Adnh 
ieration^ p, 412. M{dJvUo('h\H Commernnl 
Dictionarij^ p. 770, Mnsoids Tenassemn. 
PowelVs Hand Hooky \''ol. p, 302. Foote's 
Statistics of Comnoo'cey p. 221. 

MACK OIL. 

Jaiwantry, or Jai- I Wassa Wasitali, Sinoii 

pa^*ka tel, Hiivn. | Juiputri tailum, T\M. 

A brown coloured, highly fragrunt, almost 
solid oil» largely used rk a iiniinent. 

MACEDONIANS. There wero Grecian 
military colonies established at Alexandria 
ad Caucasum, Arigneum, and Bezira, and gar- 
risons at Nysa, Ora, Massaga, Peucolaoti.s ^ 
and at Aornia, a mountnin range, supposed to j 
be the mountains of Mahaban in the Pir Pan- j 
jal or Mid Himalayan range. See India, In- j 
soriptions, Kafir. 

MACHA-KAI, Tam. Galls, the old Cal - , 
OUltts cystiCiia. 

IfAOHANA, TTind. Euryalo ferox, Salisb. j 
' MAOHAN, Javan, a tiger, Fells tigris. — 
tinHf bonoe Maohan batch], Jav. and Maoban 
kcombang, Jav. Felis pardus.— Lma. 

‘ MAOHA.RANO. Beng. Hind, also Mr- 
uhanung korol, l^Ucharang-manga, and Ma* 


oha^a. Pandiou halMiu^' 
tus nil vi venter. —*Fif3Wo<. - j r > 

,MACHARAS. A reddish . brittle gum- 
resin. It is sometimes stated to be obtained 
from the Moringa pterygospermn. Itm eoii- 
sideved by the natives a temperate rc«medy, is 
used as an astringent in diarrheea and special 
diseases, also for pain in the loins and cholic. 
Usually given moist, — ffatid BooJcy 

Vol. 1. p. 333. 

^lACHA REWA, a river in Garrawatw, 
tlic principnl atfliiput. of the Slier. It rises 
in the Seoni district, bnt its course is chiefly 
through the Bnclial snb-division of tlie Nar- 
.singhpur district. Coal is exposed in the 
river-bed two miles above its junction with 
the Shcr. 

A! ACli’H r, or Maoh’hi-mar. Guz. A fish- 
erman, usual iy of the Koli tribe. Mach’ 
hua. I3 kn(}. fishennnn, a vender of fish. 

AIACIirOA. A .smsdl chiefship altachod 
t4) the Stnubalpiir (Ustrlct. It is Hituatn<l 
some twenty-live miles north-west, of Sambul- 
pur, and consists of rmly five villages, with 
an area of some five or six square miles, and 
a population of 531) souls. 

AIACniKATA. Tkl. Galls. 

AIACHrLUS AlACIUNTHA N. ab. E. 

•U. gbncebfotis.— If. fr. | Oolooloo-gus. SiNoii 

'J’his large tree grows in the Central and 
Soulli-westeni Provincu's of Ceylon at an 
clcvntion of l,ot)0 to 4,000 (ect. The tim- 
ber is ustd’ul for building purposes.—T'/itc. 
Fit. FI. Zfyh, p. 27) k 

AiAClilUJS ODOHATJSSIMUS. Nejos? 
Bjulror; IVoracf Beas. I Ohau ; Clinndnaof Rwi. 
Mi t pal. tar ; Rliii-kru „ j Slialariglu „ 

Taura of Ciiknah. ( liaghol; Shirof Sutlkj. 

A tree of the Panjuh Himalaya up to 
4,050 and 7,000 1‘eet.— lh\ J. L. Stewarty M.V- 

A1 ACHIN, orAlalia-cliina, “Great China,” 
the name by wliich Hindus anciently styled 
the. Great Empire of China, and still 
veriuicuhirly used by them. Bnt it is often 
useil pleoriastically coupled with Chin to 
denote the same thing, “ Chin and Alachin,” 
a phrase having some analogy to the term 
Siudand Hind, used to expre.S8 all ludU, 
also similarly to Gog and Magog, ap- 
plied to the northern nations of Asia, The 
use of a double assonant name, aometiroes to 
express a dual idea but often a single one, is 
a favourite oriental practice. As far back 
as Herodotus we have Crophi and Mopbi> 
Thyni and Bithyni ; the Arabs have con- 
verted Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, 
Saul and Goliah into Talut and' Jaiut, Pha- 
roah’s magicians into Risam'and R^am^ of 
whom the Jewish tradiiiions had made Jannes 



MACKiirrosa 

Mld'Ja»ibrMif,whilsfc Chrieii«if gave 

the nMes of DismnA and Jesmae to the 
peni^ient and impeuifceut tiiieves in the Oos- 
pet. Jarga and Nar^^ah wqs tho name given to 
the gre^ circle of benners in the Mongol 
hail ting matches. In geography wc have 
nameroas inatanoes of the same thing ; e. g. 
Zabnliatan and Kabuli^itan, Koli Alcoii, 
Longa Sotanga, Ibir Sibir, Kossair and 
Owair, Knria Hnria, Ghiiz and Mjighnz, 
Maatraand Castra (Kdrisi), Artng and Kar- 
tag(Abnlgha«i;,Khanziand Mnnzi (Rashid), 
Iran and Tiiran, (?rit and Mccrit (Rubru- 
quia), Sandorand Candor (Mana) Polo), ole. 

The name ot’Aciiiii in Sumatra appears 
to have been twistod in this spirit by the 
mahomedan inarincrH ns a vliyrnc to Mach in ; 
the real name ia Atcheh. In lndi:i, such 
rhyming doublets are not coniim'd to pro- 
per names; to a certain extent llioy may be 
made colloquially* at will, niion a variety of 
sulMtantives. Thus eluiuki-nnki means 
“chairs” simply (elianki), or, at most, 
“chairs and tables,” lakri-akri, “stieks and 
stakes.” — Qunfrrmyrn'n limihid, pp.2t3 — 24G, 
B'Avezaet p 51-i;; Pm/r/e<? d’Gr, I. p. 3yU, 
in Yule Catiuuij p. exiv and oxx. 

MACHI.PARXA, sho Mudii-patri, Tkl. 
Artemisia rndica. — 117//'/. 

MACIIIS. See Jut. 

MACH KOROlv; Koral. Bkvo. Jfali- 
fiBtns fnlviventnr, Viel. 

MACH MANUA. Rmno. Halia-tns fnl- 
viventer. Vicll. Polioiotus icditlivmtus, Horsf. 

MACHNA. A streamlet of-llaifool. 

MACHOO'l’I. Hind. Polygonum avi- 
on I are. 

MACIIR. Hind, ]^^usq^ito. 

MACmj-KOTA. See Kattywar, 

MACHULAK. a plant witli yellow 
flowers and succulent root found in the 
neighbourhood of Liya and Hakkar, west of 
the Indus. The root is employed as a horse 
medicine. — Masson's Jourusys, Vol. II. p. Pi8. 

MACIO, Sp. Macis, Cilia. Lat. Mace. 

Mackenzie, CJoI. C. of the Madras ar- 
my, was Surveyor General of India, a cele- 
brated geographer, antiquary, linguist, and 
naturalist. A biographieal sketch ami lite- 
rary career of him, by Sir Alexander John- 
stone, was given in the London As, Trans, 
vol. I. 333, 334— 7dr. Bfust's Cafahnjtie, 

MACKENZIE, Major General Colin, an 
officer of tho Madras Army wlio distinguish- 
ed himself in the Bririsli wars against the 
Afghans in 1838 to 1843. HewaatVe means 
of releasing the British prisoners taken be- 
fore and after Cabul. 

mackintosh, Captain A., 27th M. N. 

Author of History of Hamoosies in the 
Heooan in Madras Lit. Trans, vol. II, 105, 


138. A^unt 6f in 

Bom. G^>. TrAns. vol. ■ I. * AAedowht 

the Manbhoo or blaCik^clothed 
devotees in Mad. Lit. Trans, vol. 

Dr. Biilsf, *i ’ 

MAOKOE, ? Makai, Hind? SoliuiW' 
mgrnm. 't- 

JtACTiURA TINC'l’OIUA, P. Pon! 

BruiiHSduetia Unctoria-KTH J Morns tinotoria, LiXJjf* 

Tlii.s tree, one of tho UrricHccte, grows 
the height of thirty or forty feet, a jellow 
dye is obiaiued from tlie wood, Ictiovvn. 
as Fustic w'ood in comuieree. It lias been 
introduced into tlie. Agri-Horticullunil gar* 
den.s Calcutta. — Voiyf. 

AIACN AG H'l'MN, Mllioi., ((»rnierly of the 
Indian Ikir, l/hairmaii of tho E. 1. Company, 
f<mrth son of the late Sir Francis Workman 
Alacnaghtcn, formerly a •Intlgo of the Siu 
pren;o ^ onrt at Mndi ns from 1809 till 1815 
Mild at Calcutta from that dale till Ids re* 
tireinent in lH2o, and brother of Sir William 
MacnHglij<*n, envoy at the court of shah 
Sliooja-iil-Moolk, who was killed nt Kabool, 
December 24, iHd?! ; and also of Mr. Francis 
Macjiaghton, of the Bongnl Civil Service^ 
sometime Secrelnry to the Board of Trade, 
and lliinl Government Agent at Calcutta. 
Air. I'llliot Afaciiaoliten was for many years 
Mil olHcer of the l^uprcnie Court at Calcutta. 
He rel.iirned to England in 1839. He was 
elected a Dinaitor of the Hon. Bast India 
Company in 181-2, and filled the office of 
Chairman in iS-VJ-riJ. Air. Alaenagliteii wfts 
horn April 1, \HU7 .--Ilf usL News. 

AL4(yOWA, an island in Iv. U>, 58 L. 41 ® 
20’ E. 

AIACROB KHAN, w,is the governor of 
Cambay at the time of Sir Tlionnus Roe's em: 
bas.sY, and is w(dl known for his inveterate 
hostility to the English. Properly Alakarrab 
Khan.- — Cal. Bov, Jon. 187). 

AIACPHERSON, Sir John, came to Mad* 
ras at the age of 22 and served the Nabob 
of the Carnatic in various capacities. He 
returned to England, secured a seat in Par-, 
lianicnt, but redirhcd to Calcutta as sccoud 
member of Council. His economy of tba 
public monies obtained for him a baronetcy, 
and on the resignation of Warren Hasting^ 
he held the government for 22 months. 

AIACPHERSON, Major Samuel, aMudvot 
officer, elflo.st son of Dr. Macphorson,,Pri)* 
fe.ssor of Greek in King's College, Abl^lVr 
deen, was born in JSOG. While engaged :!^ 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Orissa, ,*be 
became acquainted with the KhondK,.on« 
tho many remarkable tribes that lingerjul'-.i 
most unknown in the fastnesses of tha 
Indian Poniusula This race, practising . 



MACRODACTYUS. 

horrible rites, the origiu of whiob is lost in 
the darkest antiquity, were known to offer up 
peri^ical human sacritices to the deity who 
presided over the fields ami tave them ferti- 
lity, and lie entered upon the task of re- 
claiming this race, and bucceeded in calling 
public attention to them by a report on 
tlieir history and c<uidition, addressed to 
the Indian Government. Lord Dallionsie, 
afterwards imnied him political agent at tlie 
Court of Scindiah, where his character,- his 
conciliatory demeanour towards the native.s 
and his consideration for their feelings, gain- 
ed him the entire conlideneo of Ihe maha- 
rajah and of his enlightened minister, Diii- 
kur liao. This influence proved of tljo ut- 
most value during the mutiny. Coinptdled 
to fly from Gwalior after ihe massacre oftlic 
Pritish oH.cers there, lie still continued t() ' 
direct, from Agra, the*councils of Scintliah, 
and kept him fliithful and steadfast in his 
allegiance to the Ihitish (Jovernmeiit, when 
threatened in bis very palace by un exasper- 
ated soldiery and a furious mob. Tb rough 
his aagacious advice the powerful contingent 
of the maharajah was induced to remain in- 
active at Gwalior, in the most critical mo- 
ment of the rebellion, lie died on the I5th 
April 1860. The Madi'm Daily Times and 
Spextaioi\ TJmrsday^ Mt/ 10, 1<SB0. 
MACRElGHTiA miXIPOlilA, Pkus. 

Kaloo-habaraleya-gasa. Singh. 

Of this there are four varieties «, j8. micro- 
phylla; d. angustifolia; var. a. and /i. grow 
in the hot drier parts of Ceylon, var. 8. in 
the Ambaganiowa district, and near Uatua- 
poora. Var. 8. on the banks of rivers. — 
Thw, En, Dl Zeyl p. I bib 
MACRBlGllTiA OH LONGl FOLI A,rAw. 
A small tree of Ceylon, near llatuapoora , 
and in the Siugherajah and other forc>ls 
between that place and Gallo.— T/<(t’. Ea. 
FI Zeyl p. 18‘b 
MACROCLADUS, Sp. 

Yen khyeu, BuaM. | Karen cabbage palm Emg. 

A wild palm is found in many parts of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, which the Karens 
often cut down for the unexpanded bunches 
of young leaves found in its summit, and 
which has the taste of cabbage. The tree 
does not, however, belong to the same genus 
as the cabbage tree of Ain erics, but from 
the imperfect specimens of its fructification 
that Dr. Mason saw, appears nearly related 
to Griffith’s genua Macrocladus. — Mason, 
MAORODAOTYLJi:, a tribe of birds, 

Earn. Kallidee, 7 gen. 15 sp. viz. 

1 Porpyrio*, 1 Gallicrex; 8 Porzana; 1 
Ortygometra; 2 Rallus; 1 Qallinula; 1 
Pnlica. 


MAOROWDlOiE. 
MACROPHTHALMUS, a genua of 

Crustacea, viz. 

Macrophtbalmus transversas, EAm, Foudioheny. 
„ parvimanas, Bd^jss, Maari^tta. 

„ depresBus, Red Sea. 

MACROPIPER METHYSTICUM, its 
root, or rhizome, is useil, in the south Seas, 
ill the preparation of the “ava” drink. It is 
chewed, spat in a bowl, and allowed to fer- 
ment and drank. In the Samoan islands, 
Ihe large a va- bowl is mado from the tamanu, 
Calophyllum inophylluni, and ocoupies a 
conspicuous place. — Oapt. Klphinstom Er- 
skine^ Islands of the Western Pucijicy p. 48, 

M ACT (I A, a s}iecios of Mactra, or sand 
clam, is fished up near Macao. 

MACHOPODUS PUGNAX, Cantor, Pla- 
kat of Siam, occurs numerously at the foot 
of hills at Penang. Like the rest of the 
family it is capable of living for sometime 
out of water. I'lie Siamese inhabitants with 
whom a variety of Ibis species is a great 
favourite, keep the tbslies in jars with water, 
where the larvuo of musquitos is their food, 
and denominate them ‘ Pla kat,’ Pla, fish ; 
kat, a fighter. The real fighting fish, how- 
ever, the exhibition of whose combats is a 
^ popular amusement with the Siamese, ap- 
pears to be a variety of the present species, 
produced by artificial means, like the varie- 
ties of the golden carp of China, and Dr. 
Cantor names it Macropodus pugnax, 
Var, Wholly the fish is in a state of quiet, 
with the fins at rest, its dull colours present 
nothing remarkable. Hut if two are brought 
within the sight of each other, or if one 
see.s its own image in a looking glass, the 
little creature becomes suddenly excited, the 
raised tins and the whole body shine with 
metallic colours of dazzling beauty, while 
the projected gill membrane, waving like a 
black frill round the throat, adds something 
grotesque to the general appearance. la 
this state it makes repeated darts at its real 
or reflected antagonist. Hut when taken 
out of each other’s siglit, both instantly be- 
come quiet. A gentleman at Singapore was 
presented with several by the king of Siam. 
They were kept singly in glasses with water, 
fed with larvae of musquitos, and lived for 
many months. The Siamese are as infatu- 
ated with the combats of these fishes as the 
Malays are with their cock fights, and 
slake on them consideiiible sums, and some- 
times their own persons and their families. 
The license of exhibiting fish fights is farm- 
ed, and affords a considei'able annual reve- 
nue to the king of Siam.— Oanfor. Seo 
Pishes. 

MACROPODIDvE, a hnbe of Braobyuros 
Decapodons crustacca, of the Order Dcoa- 
G 



MACBOXOMU. 

podes of Miliie-EdwardB) Legion Podop- 
thalmiens, as under — 

Tribi KacropodidfQ. 

Egeria araohnoides, Eiw. Coromandel Coast. 

,, herbatii, Edw. Asiatic Seas. 

^ iudica, Edw, Indian Ocean. 

Doclea ovis, Edxc. do. 

„ hybrids, Ediv. Coromandel Coast. j 

muricata, Edw. K. Indies. 

See Grustacees. 

MACROPTERIGJIN^, a sub-family of 
Birda of the Family Cypselidas, as under— 
Suh-fam. Cypselin®, 3 geii. 11 pp. viz., 3 
Acanthylis, 6 Cypselns, 2 Collocaliii. 

8uh-fam. Maeropterigiina?, 1 gen. 3 sp. 
viz., 3 Macropterix, coronafcus, klecbo, co- 
matas. 

M ACRORHAMPIIUS SEld IPALMA- 
TUS. — Jerdon. Tliis wading bird is larger 
than M. griseus, with Ibe tbreo Hiiterior toes 
connected at base by ineinbrano.p, of which 
the inner is equally developed with that con- 
necting the middle and outer toes ofHi- 
mantopns Candidas and II. leuoocepbalus, 
the outer being rather more so. Bill ex- 
actly as in Seolopax, its terminal fifth 
smooth and tumid in the living bird, be- 
coming sbrunkcn '^nd papillose soon after 
death. Length 13 in. : of which the bill to 
forehead measures 2J in. ; expanse of wings 
21 inch; closed wing 6^ in.; tail in. 
tarse Jf in.; middle toe and tail 1| in.; 
hind toe and nail in. Bill dnsky, dull 
carneous towards the base of yie lower man- 
dible; legs and toes lead coloured.— Mr. 
BlytVs Report 

MACROTARSlIJS, a genms of birds of 
the Family Charadriadic, thus ; 

Fam. Chariidriadto. 

Suh-fam. Curaoriiia^, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 
Cursorius coromandelicus, macrotarsius 
hitorquatus. 

Bnh^fam. Ksacinos, 2 gen. 2 sp. viz., 
1 Eaacus ; 1 (Bdicnemus. 

Suh-fam. Vanellma9, 4 gen. 6 sp. viz., 

I Hoplopterus, 1 Sarciophorua, 3 Lobivauel- 
lus. 

Suhfam. Cbaradrin®, 2 gen. 2 sub-gen. 
10 sp. 1 Squatorola, 2 Charadrius, 1 Eudro- 
mias, 6 Hiaticulu. Seo Birds, p, 517. 

MACROTOM I A. Of this genus, the 

Benthamia D. C., and Macrotomia euchroraa 
FyCtT: occur in tlio N. W. Himalaya. 
The M. euchroma is the Lithospermum 
enromon of Royle, and the Onosma echioidos 
of Linnseus. The Rattan- Jot or Gfto zaban. 
The braised root of one or other or both is 
locally applied to eruptions, and is sent to 
the plains as the officinal rattanjot, Poten- 
tilla Kepalensls, which is also used, in dye- 
ing wool. Royle assigned rattanjot to Li- 


MADAN, 

I tbospermum vestitnm (Se^ Garaninm nodo* 
I sum.) In Laboul, Spiti, and Kanawar, it 
j is used by the Lambas to stain ima^s, and 
I as a red dye for cloth, being applied with 
I ghi or the acid of apricots.— Z>r. /. L. 

^art^ M. D. 

MACROURA, or Macrura, the scientific 
name for that section of Crustaceans which 
have the abdomen, nsnally called the tail, 
long, in contradistinction, from that sectioh 
(Brachyur. 1 , which have the tail short. The 
common lobster is an exfimple of a Macru- 
rous Crust acoan, and the common emb of a 
Brachyurns Crustacean, — Eng. Cgc, See 
Cru.staeea. 

MAC ROXU S, SciuruB rufom’ger. 

MACCliLA, is the principal commercial 
depot on the south coast of Arabia. It is in 
;lat. 14^30’ 40’ N. and long. 49®6’ B. 
jMaculla and Shnhunaro Iho two principal 
•slave, ports on the sontlieru coast of Arabia. 
'The slaves from Zanzibar and from the 
I Somali and Donkali coasts were annually 
I brought tliere. On the I4tb May 1863, 
Brigadier Coghlau, concluded an engage- 
ment with nakib Silah-bm*Mahomed of 
Maculla and nakib Ali Najee of Shnhur, in 
which they agr(;od to abolish and prohibit 
I the export and import of slaves. — Hor$$^ 
hu'^gh. Treaties^ Engagcmcnii atid 
Vol. VII. p. 308. 

MAD. Ali. rise, extension. Mad-o Jazr, 
flood and ebb r Mad is often used in the 
compliinontary phrases of letters as Mad-o- 
zillaho, — may yonr shadow increase. 

MADA CHETTU. Tel. Avicennia to- 
raentosa, Linn. 

M A DAD. Ar. Hind, a compound of betel 
leaf and opium. 

MAD AD, Ak. aid, assist ance, Madad-i- 
maash, an addition to ones means, a pension- 
ary aid. Ya Ali madad, Help oh ! AH. 

MADAGASCAR, a great island off the S. 
E. coast of Africa from which it is separat- 
ed by the Mozambique channel. 

MADAKPOR, a migratory race of the 
Central Dekkan, known also as the Keli- 
katr. 

MADAL, See Dyes! 

MADALA, Malral. Madalam Pallam, 
Tam. Punica granatum. 

MADAN a race of Arabs, well known 
along the banks of the river. They are 
fixed, not migrating like other Arabs ; they 
exist upon the produce of their immense 
herds of bufi'aloes which, with a few sheep 
and cows, form all their property. They 
live in hats formed of split reeds, along with 
the animals thAt form their support^ and 
which they scarcely exceed in uitellectnal 
endowments. It is from the notorious unf 

7 



MADANASJBKU. ^ 

eonibness and brntalitj of their habits that MADAPHALAH0^ Tjbs. Citros atto 
• il>e other tribes of Arabs give the name of (Madiphala.) - . : 

JULdsii, that is, ignorant, from two Arabic MAOANU, or Shan, of Kanawac and 
‘ words, siguiiying not wise.—/. B. Firam% Pangi, Salix alba, whit*e willow, 
p. 79. M A DAO It K ATI, See Gyperace®. 

;MADAN a villngo with turquols or firo- MADAPOLLAM, a cotton fabric, mann- 
zah mines, in the declivity of a mountain, factored in the Madras Presidency. The 
two miles from the villuge. The tiimah export-trade in madapollams and long cloths 
stratum was not plentiful in this miiio; it has been annihilated by the goods laid down 
appeared in some places in very narrow hy the Britisli maiiulaoturer, in all the 
seams. There are many different minerals in- bazaars of India, 
termixed willi the tirozah, and most part of I MAD AT^PLE, Rolannm melon gona. 
the rock conlained iron ore, which sparkled j MADAR, Hind. Calotropis gigantea, also 
when brokcMi. The fiiozah is cut by means', Q, prociTa. The stalks' of both of these 
of a small wheel, which is innied by one plants yield a strong fibre used in making 
hand while the stone is applied by the other, i Hshhig lines ; the silky floss of the seeds in 
till sufficiently polished, lb is then fixed j the seed-pod lins been woven into a fine 
to the end of a small piece of stick, with i silk-cotton like fabric and has been employ, 
sealing-wax and exposed for sale. — Multan with silk, and tbo juice furnishes 

LaJ' 8 'iVore/s j). 174-17^. a substance very like gutta pereba iu many 

MADAXA, a name of Kama, the hindii of its qualities, 
god of love. In the hindii religion, festivals i MADAR, Hkng. Coral tree, Erythrina 
are hold on the Idth and 14 th of the mouth | fuljrens 

Cheyt, in honour of Kaina, the god of love. MADARA-GASS, Sung. Cluytia collina. 
Madana, he who intoxicates, with desire, ]lo.rh. 

Kama, are both epithets of the god of love. MAD ARE, Hind. Deptopus cordifolius. 
The festivals on the 1 3th and 14th are called | AIADAR-PAIT, Bkng. Maranta dichotoma 
Madaua triodasi (thirteenth) and chaturdasi i 

(fcmrtceuth), On (licse days, tlie t-nj[«iotsj MADARU, a servile race in Coorjf, who 
of Oodyapur sin;; Lyimis handed down l>y i malcn basketa. TlioAradiigaiai, pi-edial slaves 
ihelsirda, “Hail! god of l he flowery bow, • „(• Coorg, are, seemingly identical.— If*, 
hail ! warrior with a lish on tliy banner. 1 

hail! powerful divinity, who causeth the MADDANG KAAIENHJIR, a Penang 
firmness of the sage to tbrsake him. Glory ^^ood used bv llie Chinese for making boxes, 
to Madana, to Kama, the god of gods ; to MADDAXG TANDAK, a Penang wood 
him by whom Brahma, VUlmu, Siva, and of a dark brown colour. Not used, 
ludra, are filled with emotions of rapture.” VDDA V"A MDMX, Tam. Mullet fish. 

There is no city in the East where the ado- MADDE DOOD, Ca.n. Ailanthus Mala- 

rations of the sex t,o Kam.a deva, are more 
ferveut than in Oodyapur, the city of the nnvn 

rising nun.— Tod's Rnjaslha>u AlAUUitlt. 

MADANA, Hind. Dactyloctenium iEgyp- 
tiaoum ; also Spermaiioce hispida. Linn, . 

MADANA, Sans. Gardenia dnmetorum. 

' MADANA ANAPA CHETTU, Carica Munjit, 
papaya, L. so called in Ganjam and Vizaga- Uobbia, 
patiUm. Riibia til 

MADANA or MODINA, Madana budata 
kada, Madana graudhi, Tkl. Spormacoce Madder i.s the product of the long slender 
hispida, L. S. soabra i. 371— il/ieet?c, ix. 76 roots of the llubia tiuctorum, a plant of 
— Br. 741. which there arc several varieties. The 

MADANA GANTI, Tkl. Alternauthera principal supplic.s of it are obtained from 
sessilis, R. Hr. a creeper growing near ! Hollaml, Belgium, Erauce, Turkey, Spain, 
water, on the margin of tanks, Ac. and tlie Belearic Isles, the Italian States, 

MADANA GINJAED, Tkl. Liuum usi- ; India and Ceylon. Tbo best soil for it is 
tatissimum, L. Linseed. dry, fertfto and deep sandy loams, the roots 

MAD AN AMU, Sans. Datura sp ? are long aud fibrous. It is propagated by 

MADAI^ASEKU, Tbl. Cryptolpia reti- dividing and transplanting the roots, but it 
cu laf a, lEuW. Uio Hill people of Vizianagram grows from seed, and between the years 
moke cordage aud also a kind of cloth from 1847 and 1851, the imports ranged from 
the Ebro, 8000 to 13,000 tons, valued from ^25 to £55* 
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Alt. j llu-na'i, Pbr8. 

I)i r. Urunca, Port. 

Garaaco, Fit. Mariona, Krap, Rus. 

lu, Gek. Miinjisbtha, Sans. 

Gi’/.. Hind, j Wpll-mudutta, SiNflH. 
ir. Grauza, Kubia, Sr 

ctonim, Ti\r. Man-jisti, Tam. TsL. 

, Malkal, 



. MAiyJlt XJHETTtr. 
ton, and it requires three years to eome 
to maturity. It is» however, ofto^ pulled 
in eighteen months without injury to the 
quality ; the quantity only is smaller. When 
the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat- 
ter, ^the root.acquire^ a red color; in other 
cases it is yellow. The latter is preferred in 
hlngland, from the long habit of using Dutch 
madder, which is of this color, but in 
France the red sells at two francs per cwt. 
higher, being used for the Turkey-rod dye. 
Madder does not deteriorate by keeping, 
provided it be kept dry. It contains three 
volatile coloring matters, madder purple, 
omngo, and red. The latter is in the form 
of crystals, Imving a lino orange red color, 
and called Alizaino. This is the substance 
which yields the Turkey red dye. A field j 
may be planted with madder, and fed off by ! 
cattle for three or four years, without any 
detriment to tlio root.s which arc afterwards 
as good for dyers’ uses as thosf? cultivated 
in the ordinary way. The flesli, milk and 
bones of animals fed upon madder, become 
tinged. The dyers of India use the ebay 
root (Hedyotis umbellata) and the Aal root 
(Morinda eitri folia') and the Munjeeih Rubia 
eordifolia as substitutes. R. cordifolia, the 
innnjit of India is a variety of R. tinctorum. 
It lias white flowers, is a native of Siberia, 
but is cultivated largely about Assam, Nc- 
pnnl, Bombay, Sind, Quetta, China, A 
small quantity is exported from Oliina and 
India *, about 338 Indian rnaunds were sliip- 
ped from Cal cut! a in 1840, and 2,328 in 
1841. It fetches in the London and Liver- 
pool markets from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. per 
cwl.,- dnty free ; 405 tons were iinpoi*tod 
into Liverpool from Bombay and Calcutta 
-in I84G, and 525 tons in 1850, but none was 
imported in 1851 and 1862. It was remark- 
ed in 1851 by the Jury at the great Exhibi- 
tion, that this is a valuable dye-stuff, and 
hitherto not so well appreciated as it de- 
serves, for some of the colours dyed with it 
are quite as permanent as those dyed with 
madder, and even more brilliant. Its use 
however is gradually increasing, and it i.s 
nnquestionably well worthy the attention 
of dyers. — Simvionds. McGiilloch's Oommer- 
(‘ial Dictlcyiiary p. 771. Home New-*i, Foolers 
Statistics of Commerce. See Dyes. 

MADEBA, the Medaba of the Scriptures 
where Joab gained a great victory over the 
Ammonites and Syrians. ( 1 Cbroii. :^x. 7-14.) 
Jtohinson^s Travels. Vol. 11. p. 190. 

MADDI CHBTTU or !Miiluga chettn 
Tel. (Morinda tinctoria ?) The roots are 
sold in the bazaar as a red dye, and were 
to the Madras* Exhibition of 1855, so I 
earned, from Rajabmuudry, Masulipalam, I 


* MADBIRA WINE. 

Bellary, Kumul, Bangalore and Salem. 
The plant grows in black cotton, soil but not 
more than 3 or 4 feet in height, being con- 
stantly dug up for the roots. — Br. Aim. in 
Flor. Andhrica. 

MADDI CHETTD, Tel. Termiualii gla- 
bra, W. and A. 

MADDI RUBBA CHETTU, Tel. Bleu-* 
sine stricta. Boxh. 

MADHAVI TICE, Tel. Hiptage madft- 
biota Geortnera racemosa, 12. J5r. 

iA[ADHlJHNAKAMor(V. Bappayi), Tkl. 
Carica pjipayn, h. 

MADIOGA. Tki,. Kab, a predial slave 
race in the Peninsula of India, the Ohakilt 
or Chaklar of the 'la, mil poojdo and the 
Alhang of the Mahratta nation. They are 
leather nmnuructurors, shoc-mokcr.s, oxocu- ' 
tioncr.s. They are very humble people, re- 
garded as out-enstos, dwell in the outskirts 
of villages and in many places are almost 
slaves. They are, in general, black with 
slender lower limbs. They arc largely ad- 
dicted to robbery. They cat the creatures 
wbicb die of disease, they have certain 
territorial rights in the soil and are begar 
coolies. Their right to dead carcases is 
often disputed by f ho Dhcr or Pariah and 
continnccl litigation results. In the years 
186(> to 1868, the Dher or Pariah and the 
]\fadoga or Mang of tlic villagoof Dongopra, 
25 miles west of Bcrici* w'cro litigating on 
this point ond none of the men would come 
as begar till it wns settled. Col. Tod tells 
us tlia.t tlio bliangi or scavengers of Ram- 
Jibaira morigageil tlicir riglits in the dead 
carcases of their town to a professional 
brother of fjaisi-awun.— RnjaMhan. 
Vol. I, p. 624. 

MADEIRA WINE. So colled from the 
island bearing that name, where it is made. 
Madeira, onco on every table, has now 
ceased to be used in Ijidiu, The cliaraetcr 
of this wine, famous for centuries, was first 
damaged duHng the wars witli Franco at the 
elo.sG of the 1 8th and opening of the 1 9th cen- 
turies, when the high prices tempted many 
merchants of Funchal to throw inferior 
wines into tho market, and this Jong con- 
tinued. It has boon said that the island 
never produced more than 70 pipes of first 
kind of wine but in 1825, 14,432 pipes left 
tho Island. In tho Autumn, of 1852, the 
vine fungus, the Oiciiiim Tuckeri, appeared. 

It settles on tho leaves in tho form of fine 
white powder, drying up the leaves, prevent-* 
ing them inhaling cailjon and exhaling ' 
oxygen, tho leaves arc thin aiid the plant 
falls and dies. In 1864, only 2085 pipes 
were exported anil in 1865, probibly not 
1 B 



MADHERI. 


MABHYAMICA. 


the 


(me pipe of wine left the island . — All 
Year llmmd, Septemher 24, 1864. 

MADMfjKHON. Gii. Bdellium. Commi- 
pbora ^liiclagascArensifl. 

MADKUA DEL BllESIL. Sp. Brazil 
wood, (yfcsalpiuia sappan. Linn. Uoxl. 

AlADERT. See Maliabharata. 

MADETTYE. 
vonina. — Wilhlr. 


MAD’HIAMU. Sans, the mesosof tlie 
Greeks; the middle; between; as in tlie 
Sanscrit slokam. 

Aria vartaha punia Bhurai hi. 
Mad’hiam Vindhya Himava yoho. 
AfADHU. Sans. Honey ; an^f thing sweet; 

! anything intoxicating. Aladhu is one of 
SiN(iH. Adenanihcra pa- ; the poetical namo.s of Cii.shna, viz., the 
Under tl»cse namo.s, ' iutoxicaior, (from Mad hua strong drink, and 


Mendis describes a tree of tbo wcstoni side ' Madlin, tbo bee, perhaps originating our 
of Ceylon, a enbic. hmt of which weighs lbs. i mead.) Amongst the liindiis, a now born 
60, and is said to last 30 years. It is used [ infant has a little honey put into its mouth 


in common house buildings. Tho tree pro- 
duces a red seed whicli is roasted and eaten, 
il/ijv (//.•?. 

MADEYA. Soo Alarblo. 

AIADllA IliM). S .\Nsc. Honey; Sweet; 
any intoxicating sub-stanco ; tlie Saxon 
Alead. * 

AIADHAKI. IliNij. a hukka to smoke 
opium in. 

MADUAVA and Savann, two eom- 
niontators of t, ho Vedas of the Mih century. 

ATADHAVA, Ji Hiunc of Kri.shna. 


I as a cei’cmonial rite, called Aladhu prasaua. 
I Several of tlio drinking races of India and 
I Asia still use tiie cup or piala to welcome 
1 tho eoming guest. Colonel 'I’od tells us ro- 
i garding the love of strong drink and iiidul- 
i genee in it to excess, so deep rooted in tho 
' Scandinavian Asi, ;ind German tribes, and 
in which they showed their Gotic origin, 
, that tho Haj[)oot is not behind Ids brethren 
either of Scythia or Jhm'pe. Though pro- 

tho 


i hihited, by ordiiianeos which govern 
’ ordinary hindu, the Rajpoot welcomes his 
MADUAVA. Sws. fnjm ma, the god- ' guest with the munwar peala, or ‘cup of 
dess liukshmcc, and dhava. husband l vecpiest,’ in which they drown ancient en- 

MADUAVA (;|IA|{YA,V .iiumllviK.n.c.l ! <nili>-s.-Thn Iutocs orOAiu iioyer rclisliod 
Aimndii TiHlia. tlio Ibu.ulor .,r Di.; Dwaita I mn..! move iluit. i ho lya.ipoi.t his 

I.liilosoiihy. 1 lo was a ivpi.lcd disoii.lo of ; -'f S«-‘''"dmavia and 

Saiihava/andauUmr oC tho .Savva Davsana i tho lO'aiso of 

Sans-vahaonthomodilloations oflhoUinduitl'o howl o.i whmh l.ho 1 ardai oxhansts 

Reliirion * every metaphor, Jind calls it ambrosial, im- 

TiiTk ATI riTiioTra t ci 1 luortul, “ Tlio luird, US he sipped the aih- 
AlADll \\ A r 11 Aliy Vor Lrahma *- j brosia, in which sparkled the ruby seed of 
pradayi, a .small Ke<*t of vaishnava hmdus ^ pomegranate, rehearsed the glory of tho 


in iSoulhcrn India Iduudeil by Madhava- ! 
eluiryji, a lirahmin, sou of Aladhige Bhalta, ’ hindu 


ra-jput race.” Even in tlie heaven of Indra, 
warrior's paradise, ukiii to Val- 


born ./V D. 1 1'.)9 in 1 uluvn. *^^‘*5* ; liallji^ the Kajpf)o(, has his cup which 


• 'V j served hv the Apsara, tlie twin sister of the 
, he es- I , ' - 


lived in tho 131h eontnrv. At Udipi, Aladyfi- i < 

tidn, Suhvahmaiiyo,, and other phu-os, ho os- I ',.^.|,,st,iariloho of Scania. “ I shall (piaiffall 
tahhshod temples, and eieht maths in 'rnlu- ; amom.st tlio U'ods,” .sai.s tho dyini; 

va, helow the s;hals. Thosnpeviov iruriis ol’i t ,lio laiiohiiiLf,” ave senti- 

tho Madhava sect, avo hvahmins and saiiya - 1 which ivoiihl ho ap))reoiatcd by a 

sis or profess eaaiohitie, ol..<.ervaiicca : the . Clips in nso with tho Tibetaus 

diseiple- who arc domesliraleil ni tlio so- 1 „(• maple Imols |,roduood on the 

voral maths, profess aKo perpcinal cchKacy: ' i,,. Cie lialaiiaiihora.— ItoJ'is- 

lay aside Iho hrahimmo.il eonl, (;:irry a stall'; //,„ v,j'|, 1, p. 377. Wihm’s aimmrii. 

and a walor pot, .ro liarehemleilandweara ; M ADIIL'BIOK. Ilnxo. HipUige 'uiada- 
single wrapjier sliiini'd cf ;in ornngc colour j bJotn. 

with an oehry clay. Thoy afii usuajly adopt- 1 jiaD'JIUCA. Saxs. the Bassia latifolia 
cd into the order trom their hoyliood and ; tree 

acknowlodf'o no social alliiiitios nor inter- ; MADHUJI RAO BUTAL. Soo Mabrat- 
oKt'S. ihoy rcjifaril Vishnn as the .Siipi’euie ta tiovornmonts of India. 

(spirit, as tho pre-existent einso of Iho uni-; .MADIIUKA. Sans, also Yastiraadhnka. 
verso, from whoso suhstanre the woild was I Clvcvrrliiza ijlahra.— /n'na. Liiiuorice. 
made. Tho sect iii Kaniata, arc pri'sided i M.ADIIUR'A SUTTAN. See Wijao. 

over by cioht swaim or spirit uat heads.— I MADltUIUKA. Sans. Fouuol ; Nigolla 
Wil<. Oloss. See Brahma Sampradayi ; * 


Brahma Chari. 

MADHEUL 
ricii. — ii. JUi. 


Tam. Anisomclcb rnalabu- 


' .sativa. 

I MADHURXAKAM. 
pay.i. — Linn. 

MADilYAMlCA. Sec Vidya. 


Tel. Carica pa- 
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MADOORKATr. * MADRAS. 

MADHY^]. Seo Gralia. for making? the elegant., shining iwefui matss 

MADT. Can. Pentaptern tomenfcosa. for wliich tlio capitiil of India is faraons, and 
MADIA ELEGANS i.s a plant of no par-, which are frequently iraporfcocl into Europe, 
ticalar beauty, the flowers of which aroyol- Strips of this sedge aro suited for platting, 
low and may be grown easily from seed, in — Royla 

any common soil. — Ruhlell. ilADOOWA, a temporary building : 

MAD IAN. There can scarcely be a doubt ! Amongst the supm’siifcion.s cereinonios of tho* 
that the ]\lodiaua of Ptolemy, i Lib. VI, cap. | races iu Coyloii su-o .'i variety of forma for tlio- 
7;, is re()re.scntcd by the Madiau of our | ro<*ovcry of Min sick, 1 daaiia ; 2 or “ the food 
maps. Here, aoeording to lOdrisi and Abul- 1 oflbring,” Mic harvcsf-liomo of tlio Singhaloso 
feda, was tlio well, from wliieh Moses wa« j and horii-pnlliiig,!i i-iglit in Inmoiir ofPattino, 
tcred the flock of Reiicl, or .) c thro, whom ' jierfonned to drivij away pestilence. Dnt 
the Arabs call Shoaib. Exodus eli. If. v. the prumipa! eeremoiiy is the Dowal inadoo* 
IG says “ Now Mm priest of Midian had , wa, which is celebrated on a larger scale, 
seven daughters; and Micy came and drew | and fmjueiiMy ]>er(oriTicfl on behalf of a 
water, Tnrye/.VjVol. 1, p.olhS. whole village or district which has been 
M.4.DI(jA. T-SL. Ihe low caste known ^ afllictod by clioha’ji or tin; fever so much 
as chueklcrs, tanners, curriers*, the ch.ainar j dreaded by Mm natives. It takes place in a 
of Northern India the Ohakkili of the T.amil i “madoowa,” or teniporary huihliiig con- 
country, Uiiid the kilning ot the Mahniitas. — : ,struet(*d of bramilies, aiul dc'imrated with 
WtJa. See l\ladega. ■ while cloths and garlands ; .and it generally 

AfADlKOON, (ji.KKK. A name oI Bdel- j la^ls Min*ni»h()Ut M‘ven days, on each of 
linm, the googul of India. j whie.li offerings are made of wild flowers and 

iMADlNIKA, or Gujia kaune komali. Ti-;l fruit, together with rice and money. — Tan^ 
Doerhaavia stellata 7\’. IT. Ir .sr^. . (Jhrislinni/ij !ii. 0<njhm ]>. ^ 

j\fADlPI[ALA UIIE'L'TIJ, or llijupiirainn, j AfvVDOJUlJH, Hbupir. Calotropis gi- 
Citrus medicu, L. — Jt. iii. IK. V A. 311 j ganlea. 

var. 7. j j\IAI)IIA, also cheiTii narranji, Citrus 

MADIPANDOO. Ficus racemosa ' aurantium /y/uu. 

MAUI PALItE. Hind. Artemisia vul* j AlADIIA, the .um'imit nnmo for Jihootan, 

garis. — Liitu. | M A UPAS, a town on the (yoromandol 

MADIHA. ^ Sans. AVine. ^ 1 Coast, lat. PC I’N., Ion. HO^ M' E., and the 

IMAUf ilLUASL IjL* i fir. Elcusino t priiwipal town of Mu' l^residcney whictb boar.s 
stricta, Rn,i‘Jj. its name. It is a large town oii’tlm sea board 

AlAUI TICE. Tri;. Argyreia. cynio.sai.S’/r/. | with a fortre.ss called Ft)rt St, George } the 
— Eettsomia cymosM K. i. i population is estimated at 4,'=i0,000 and is 

MAUIVAEA. Kaim:. (I) A hard or i e.ompo.sed of Jlriti.sh and their deseciidani.<?, 
herald, one of the mixc'd easte.^, horn of a [ mahoniedans ami himliis of various races, 
V.aisya father and Ksliati’iya mother : (2.) | and nations. It is high water at full and 
also a native of Magadha or South Bahar. ■ change 7Ij. 31m. and tin* ri.se of the lido at 
MAUJICOSEMA or Aleiacoshemu i.s* ■ tluj spring.s i.s .‘P foot ^earlv^ fii January 
hmd.s, a group on the ea.st coast of For- | 181|., a ligiit house was erected with a 
mo.sa, lying between 24 ® 4 and 25 ® 6 N. | fla.sliing light. 'I'he flag statViri the Fort is 
and 122® 521 and 125® .30 E the western ; in ahont lat. 4’ Hf’ N, and the Ohsor- 
islands are named Kou-mi, KoO-kien-s;in and | vatory in long. 17’ 21” E. The N. E. 
Pa-tching-san, and the island of Ty-piu-san ; monsoon prevails with lu'avy weather from 
lies on its e.ustern — flir.^hiirgh. j tlic mid/llo of October till tlie heginning of 

MAUJOON. TcifK. i^Iajooii, an intoxi- j December and violent gale.s sometimcfi occur 
eating drug made of hemp lea\e.s. See in Al.ay. (’yclonc.s aLo oeeiir, and do im- 
Majoon. inen.se damage. ’r]if>so of 1K07,‘ 1828, 183G, 

MAUKEE, hatilc was fought on Ihc l8th and 1847 were very viohuit. Undei'lying tlio 
December 184.h sands ami clays ol’Marlias and all along tho 

MAD-KHAli. IlrND. C.'irbonate of .soda, sea coast, is a bcsl of dark blue tenacious 
MADMALTI. Hind. Kijiteige madablota. clay, containing numerous fos.sils of exist.. 
MADOOCARE bark. Anodo-Tam. ing species. Thes langunge spoken at Mad- 
Madoocare puttay, Tam. Bark of VVebera ras i.s the Tamil, which is the tongue of the 
tetrandra. people southwards to Capo Comorin, we.st- 

MADOOKA. Sans. Bassia latifolia. wards to the ghat loading into Mysore, 
MADOORKATT. Papyrus pangorei. A sontliward.s throiigli Coimbatore, and in tho 
^edgo, extremely common about Calcutta, Kouthern p.nrts of IVavancore. In the 
and very extensively employed ii\ Bengal Madras presidency, the laiiguuge.s .spoken 
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MADRAS. 

are Tamil, Tclugn, Caiiarese, Malayalam. 
The Tolugu language begins a few miles 
north of Madi-as, as far as the eastern 
boundary of Mysore which it follows up 
to that of the Mahratta country, thus in- 
cluding, in its extent, the Ceded Districts, 
Kumool, the greater part of the Hyderabad 
dominions and a portion of tho Nagpore 
country and Gondwana. 

In 1804-5, there were 15,838,828 
acres under cultivation, tho land reve- 
nue was .£4,184,6 45. In 1868-0, the area 
under cultivation, was about 16,202,696 
acres, and the population 26,089,052 of 
whom 1,502,134 are mahoinedans and 
4*14,096 Christians. Tho J\l}ulras Presiden- 
cy is. recognised to consist of the Nortlieru 
Circavs, on tho coast of the Day of Bengal, 
from tho Chilka lake to the Kistnah river. 
Tho Carnatic from tho Kislnali river to 
Cape Comorin. The Dalaghat, or nioro 
elevated region iti tho interior of the penin- 
sula composed of the Bellary and Cuddaj)S»h 
Collootorates : and Caiiara and Malahfiv are 
alluvial tracts on the western coast. The.se are 
ancient political divisions, but indicate also 
differences of race .and languages. The Mad- 
ras Presidency for revenue purposi s is arrang- 
ed into twenty d’stiiets, tlu ro arc 3,227,726 
farmers and sub! onapfs, holding 2,297,158 
single or joint farms ; each district ranges 
from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in extent. 
Under tho ryotwarco system, tlio pcasanhy i 
pay an average of lls. 2;1 per acre. Of the j 
ryots on the rent roll only 420 pay upwards 
of £100 a year of rent to Government, only 
1,6*27 from £50 to £l0f», only 5,641 from 
£2.5 to £50, and only 77,408 from £1() to i 
£25. Of all the rest, forming about 90 per 
cent, of the whole, 1 1H,672 pay le.ss than £5 
a year, 431,569 less than i*:l and 1,197,157 
— the great majority — les.s than one pound a 
year. Only one country of neiigal— Chitla- 
gong — presents a parallel to it, and tlierc 
Goycvmnent lias long tried to imliieo tho 
miserable peasantry to accept a fee-simple 
tenure. !Mr. Malthy, Acting Governor, in a 
minute on Sir W. Denison’s propo.sa] to re- 
move the poverty and agrii-ulturai igiioraneo 
of tho ryohs by model farms and imported 
machinery observed tliat the surest way of 
promoting imjn'ovemeut is to render land 
valuable find attract I aj)i till to it by .such 
method.s .is tixing a light and perma^’ent as- 
Rcssmont, giving security of title, ejdarging 
the means of irrigation and facilitating the 
conveyance of produce.” Mr. Pycroft, with 
, similar wisdom, said~-“ the main remedies 
are the loaveriug of the land assessment 
where unduly high and placing it on a per- 
niament fooling, security of tenure, develop- 
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nient of internal communication) extension 
of irrigation, redaction of the interference of 
subordinate revenue officials, cheaper and 
more prompt administration of justice and 
diffusion of education.” 

The area is estimated at 140,726 sqnare 
miles, and the total population including 
that of tlie town of Madras at 20 , 539 , 052 . 
By the quinquennial census taken on the Ist 
March 1867, tho population of the Presi- 
dency, exclusive of tlie city of Madras, 

was found to be 26,089,052 thus classified : — 

Hindoos 21,172,822 | Christians 414,096 
Maliomedaus 1,502,134 | 

The popiilalion of the city of Madras is 
sujiposod to be about 450,000, thus classi- 
I hod 

1 Death rate per. 

I Uaccs. Noa. lUOO. 

I 186G. 1867. 

: Euroj»ran.s and Kast Indians. 17,219 iJ8’l 28 8 

! Hindoos 365, .“iyO .‘10 d 27*2 

j Mahdnicdans .... 07, 206 29 9 2(V.') 

' 'Phe apjirovimato area and population of 
j the aMadras Districts including the city is 




Atiuliai* city 

27 

450,000 

Ojinj.im 

4,4.07 

1,23.6,790 

V i^iigap-.itain .... 

18, 9, V) 
lMi:> 

1,934,5.58 

ttodavcrv •••. 

1,427,472 

Kistna 1 

7,227 

1,290,652 

N<dlou* ....1 

4,6 l(i 

l', 108,001 

C'udd.ipiih . .. 

9,177 

1,144 750 

Holla ry — 

11,196 

1,304,998 

Knrnoul .. . 

7,470 

770,857 

Madraa 

2,is;i 

804 2a3 

North! rent .... 

15,1 tt; 

1,787,134 

South A ICO t. .. . 

4,779 

3,7.55 

1,201,840 

T.mjoic . .. 

1,731,019 

Trichiuopoly 

. 3,50.6 

1,000,826 

Madura 

8,790 

1,9 46, .189 

Tinncxelly 

6,1 Ml 

1,. 62 1.1 08 

t’oiudutoiT .... 

8,470 

1,430,735 

Saloui .... 

7,001 

1,61 9.2J;} 

South (’anal a ,... 

4,200 

839,688 

Malah.il .... 

0,259 

1,850,378 


! Tlio water supply of the several districts 
i.s somewhat varied. 7’lio average annual 
rainfall during a period of five years ranged 
from 17'57 inches in Bellary to 146 31 inches 
in South Ganara. 

The total urea of tlio Presidency may he 
estimated as 130,000 square miles, being 
thus more extensive than Great Britain and 
Ireland and about the same size as the pro* 
i sent kingdom of Prussia. 

Ryot wary lands,..! 6 million acres (actual.) 
lirnni lands ,,, ... 4 j million acres (actual.) 
Zemindary lands.S^ million acres (estimated) 
Malabar <3b Canava.2]' million acres(e8timatecl) 
exclusive of Madras city, there are 184 souls 
to each sqnare mile, while only one thirty- 
third part of the vast area of 1 30,885 square 

•> 
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miles is cultmted. The proportion of the 
irrigated land applies to the production of 
any crop, but rice is very limited. 

Tho Madras District? range from 4,000 
to 1 9,000 square miles in extent. Tho Dis- 
tricts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery 
and Kistna arc on the north-east coast, to 
tho east of the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad. The other east coast districts are 
Nellore, Madras, Chingle|Mit, South Arcot, 
Tanjoro. Madura and Tiunevolly, the last 
named being situated in tho extreme south 
of the peninsula. To the west of Madura 
and TinneVelly, and on tho west coast of the 
jloninsula, are tlie Travaucoro and Cochin 
territories governed by feudatory rajahs. 
North of these states, on the same coast, aro 
the Madras districts of Malabar and South 
Canara. The central districts of tlio presi- 
dency arc those of Coimbatore, Triebinopoly 
and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, 
and those of Jlellary, Kurnool, Cuddapah 
and North Areot between Hyderabad and 
tho Mysore country, which intervenes be- 
tween Canara and Bollary and Nclloro. 

The Madras Lb’esidericy may b(‘ described 
ns of ilirce parts — tbe Telngii country of the 
North, extended northwards iVoin, and in 
eluding, Nellore; tho Tamil country of the 
South, and tho Canareso and Malayaluin 
districts of the Westoru or ^Malabar parts of 
tho peninsula. 

In the Southern division, where the nia- 
homedau intluciico had been very weak, the 
laud was held by cultivating village com- 
ni uni ties who paid rent direct to tho old 
hiiidu sovereigns. 

In the third or Western division, the vil- 
lage or (jommunal gives place to the inclivi- 
<lual right to land free of all rent to the 
State, known as Jaiirn or biidh-right. Ma- 
labar was prosperous, owned cbielly by 
weal tliy capitalists •, but (hinara bad been 
over-assessed, prior to Brltisli occupation. 
The extent of land under cultivation in 
those portions of the Madras Presidency 
hold on ryotwary tenure, lias risen from 
about ten million acres in 1855, to sixteen 
millions acres in 1805. In 1868-69 the area 
under cultivation increased by 202,696 acres. 

Mr. Dalycll, Secretary to the Madras Go- 
vernment, estimated that there is produced 
ftn annual supply of 129 million cwt. of 
grain for the support of the population, or 
more than 5 cwt. for each person, being 
more than ItV lbs. per diem, whereas a fami- 
ly of five can subsist upon 7 lbs, per day, 
^vithontdiflScaltyi and three acres of superior 
land, supposing one acre to be irrigated, or 
four acres of unirrigated land would sup- 
port such a family for a year. 
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Its soil is chiefly silioious, and the culti- 
vation is carried on by a muititado of little 
Itanks. ( . . 

Tho produce of an acre of the boat rice 
land varies from 1080 Madras measures 
(== about 30 cwt.) in tho Southern dis- 
tricts to 1,200 measures (=» about 33 cwt.) 
in Godavery and Kurnool; and the worst 
rico lands yield 8 to 14 cwt. The revenue 
in 180S-6O was £7,507,081 and the expen- 
ditiiro £6,598, ll.)3. 

In the Military administration of the- 
South of India, tho Madras army holds all 
the ^ladras civil provinces, also the feuda- 
tory stales of iMysore, Travaucoro and Hy- 
<lcrabad, tdso the Central Provinces, parts of 
tlie Sangor district, all British Burinah, the 
Andamans, Straits Settlomonts; Babmiu and 
Hong-Kong. The Madras Prosideiioy is 
ruled by a Governor in Council with a Oora- 
niander-in- Chief, a member of tlm Council. 
In its earlier years tho l^ladras government . 
imderwont tnany violent chaiigos. In 1774, 
the governor, Mr. Wynch, was deposed by 
orders from tho Court of Directors. In 
1775, Jjord Pigob was apjiointed, but in 
1770 he was deposed by his Council, and 
confined— He was restored but in April 
1777, ho died. In 1770, Sir Thomas 
Rurnbold was appointed governor of Mad- 
i ras, but dismissed in J aniiary 17 ^ 1 . In tho 
beginning of the present century much agi- 
tation oeciirred whilst Sir George Hilam 
Barlow was Governor, and in 1800 Sir 
Charles Edward Trevelyan was removed 
from the Governors ofllco. India has fur- 
nished from fimongst its Civil and Military 
servants many wlio have ris('n to distinction, 
as slatesrnen, soldiers and nnaiiciers;amongst 
those of them from Madras may be named * 
llic groat Lord Clive, Govern or- General of 
India, Sir Tlioniao Munro, Governor of 
Madras, and Sir John Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay. As botanists the ini.ssionarics — 
Rottler and Kreuig, and l)rs. Roxburgh, 
and Wight laboured in the Madras J*rosi- 
dcncy, Dr. .Jordon author of the Birds of 
India and of tho Mammals of India was a 
Madras medical ofHcer ; and Dr. Russell and 
Dr. Day described tho fishes of tho coasts. 
Its chief hills arc the Ncilgherries, tho 
Shovaroys and Pulncys and its chief rivers, 
the Godavery, Kistnah, Tumbudra and 
Cavery. 

MADRA NARANGK, Mal. Citrus au- 
raiitiurn. 

MADRAS HEMP,E\g. Crofalariajuncea. 
MADRAS HORSE GRAM, Eng. Doli- 
chos uniflorus. 

MADRAS SENNA. See Cassia. 

MAI ) RE Di: CACOVO. See Cacao. 
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MADREPORID.^E, afaraily of zoophytes < 
in which the polypes liavo ton short tenta- 
cles and a stony polypidom, sometimes 

• branched and arborescent, .sometimes de- 
veloped in a leaf-liko or fan-liko form. They 
exist in all the warm seas. Many hi, Myste^ 
rif’s of the Ocean, London, 18G8. See Zoan- 
thcria. 

MADU, Halt. Jav. Myrrh. 

MAIMTKA, SA^’s. Bassia latifolia. 

MADU-KAU, tiie Tamil name of a Mala- } 
bar and Canara tree, the wood of which is 
yellow and very .small ; its jrrain is close and 
heavy: it is not of mncli use or value. — 
l^dye, Forests of Mahdtar ami Canara. 

MAlaU KAHIIK iFARAJI, Tam. Ilamloa- 
dumetorum. 

\ MADURA, a revenue district in the .south 
of the peninsula of India, in the Madras 
Prosideii(!y,contaiuinaf 1 ,75(1,791 inhabitants. 
It has the Pulney hills rising 0,000 to 8,000 
feet high, the Sirroo-malloi between .Madura 
and Dindigul 3,5(X) feet in height, [n tliis 
district are the two large zeininda»ies of 
iSlievaganga and Jlanmad, and to the latter 
belongs the island of Ibiniisscram to whieli 
liindoo pulgi'inis largely rcjsort. !^tad^ra 
town was tlio chief seat of the ancient 
Pandyan kingdom. This city wjis also once 
famed as a seat of braniinl(!:il learning, and 
the Pandyaii palace with a hundred granite 
pillar.s built by Trimul Naeli is still stand- 
ing. Tt formed the southern part of the 
Kegnnni PaUilionis of I’tuleniy, the Paiidi 
Mandalam of the modern Indians, its capital 
was tile Madura of Ptolemy, and was tlie 
royal residenee of the ancient luonarchs. 

Pandiya, probably a word of Sanscrit ori- 

• gin, is the Pandion, tlie 01 Paiidiones, of the 
Greeks, and was the titular name of the dy- 
nasty of ^r.adura, tlie race wen? styled 
Pandyi, Pandiya, tlio king, the Pandyan 
or Pandiya Deva. Two embassies were .sent 
by the Pandyan king to Angnstns, the first 
of which ho received at 'farragona, the 
second is mentioned by Strabo. The friend- 
ship of the Homans was songlit by only one 
other hindu prince, 0 Kerobotliros, the king 
of Chera or Kerala, who was also a Dravi- 
dian. The city and district w'ere the .scene 
of many operations during the com- 
petition for India in the middle of the 18th 
century between the llritish and the 
French. 

Its chief streams are tlie Oraraoti and the 
Vijay. The slopes of the Puini bills and 
Cumbum valley contain valuable tim- 
ber.' South of tho great granite tract 
of Bellary and Mysore about Trichino- 
poly and Madura, are limestone bed.s, both 
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fossiliferous and non fossiliferous and it is 
from these volcanic, platonic and aqueous 
rocks that building stones are drawn. In 
Tinnevelly and Madura, are valuable mar- 
bles. In Madura was a dangerous sport 
called “jalieut” it consists in maldng a bull 
infuiiated and tlien letting him loose with 
clo,th.s or money tied to his horu.s which be- 
come the property of any person who can 
.succeed in removing them. Since tho 
year 1855 a prohibition existed against tho 
sport being indulged in, and in 1859 certain 
village servants were dismissed by tho late 
magistrate for permitting it within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. — Or me. Friend 
of India Dec. 17. Tennant's Hlndooslaiiy Vul. 
fl. p. 7. 

IWmiRX ISLAND, i.s of an even ap- 
pearance and moderately elevated, its N. W. 
point is in lat. (j ° 55 J’ N. long. 112® 51p 
E. and its east point in lat. G ® 59’ S. long. 
114® 1 1 [ J'j. It is the most important of a 
lino Avjuch runs along- the nortliorn and 
eastern coasts of Java It is tlio principal 
of a group composed of more than seveuty- 
livo; and is separated fi*om the groat island 
by a strait, not more (ban a mile or a mile 
and a half wide which serves to form tlio 
capacious harliour o(‘ Surabaya. It ]in,s tho 
appearance of being a coiifj’ii nation of Java, 
a point to wliich .Malay manuscripts rofm’ 
and lias usually passed into the bauds of 
its most powerful sovereigns. In length it 
is about ninety-one miles, in breadth thirty- 
one, 'with a rf^giilar outline. Its formation 
is calcareous, llioiigli tlio lower districts are 
mar.shy, ami covered witli woods. In groat 
part uncultivated, it oilers a remarkable con- 
trast with tlie extensive agricultural country 
in its noigliboiirliood. The chief products 
are, salt, which is to bo obtained more 
nlmndautly than any where else in tho Archi- 
pelago ; the edible nosls of tlio sea-swallow, 
cotton, tobacco, coileo, pepper, and mace. 
Scarcely sntticient rice is grown to support 
a jiopulaiioii of 300,000, which is somewhat 
dense in comparison with other parts of 
insular Asia Kew animals are found, 
and none peculiar to Madura. The island is 
famous, liowevcr, for its breed of cattle, and 
supplies from its rich pastures provisions to 
many of the agricultural and seafaring com- 
munitic.s of the neighbouring regions. The 
meat, wheu cured, resembles, but is far 
superior to, the jerked beef of South Ame- 
rica. Tho people are similar to the hill- 
men of Java, and from tliera tho Dutch 
recruit tho line of their native army with tho 
best troops in their service. — Horsbnryh. 
Rafles Hiiiorn of Java. Earl, Eastern 
TenmincI:. Coup d^(Eil, sur. le.< Possession-^ 
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yecrlandahes. I. 335 ; 336"338. JoJiu*8 f/t- 
lUm Archipelago. Vol. I. J3. 377. 

MADUR-KATI. Bbng. Papyrus pan- 
gorei, Neee. 

MADUWAR, a tribe occupying the 
higher slopes of the Anamallai Hills, in 
Coimbatore. They hunt the ibex and 
Samber, with powerful bows and arrows 
and largo dogs. Sec Kader. 

MADWA ACllARY a person who in tho 
13th century founded a sect of Vuislmava 
known as Madhava aehary. 

JilAEDENAll, one sort of tho T)np maram. 
It means long stringed Dup niarani. It 
grows to about sixteen inches hi diameter, 
and sixty feet in height. It is not of much 
use or valuo. — Eily<\ 

]MAKl)IREK. ^Ial. Dollchos uniflorns. 

HAEN.THOVERAr. Tam. var. of Ca- 
jfinus Indices, Sjn'cng. 

ALESA INDTCA. A. R C. Pml IF. le, 

Matubimheya-gass. Sis«ili. 

A Ceylon tree3, veuy abundant up to an 
elevation of 5,000 feet.— En. PL Ticyl. 
p. 172. 

AfAKSTA RAT, Hkng. Crotalaria jun- 
cca Linv, 

MAFASIAT, ill Arabic niodicino, carmi- 
natives. 

MA FATA HAT, in Arabic medicine, tho 
class of medicines called deolistruoniia. 

HAFATA'PAT. Ah. Litliontripties. 

]\rAFFENS, author of J listeria Jiidiearum 
A. 1). 1570. 

iMAFl, Hind. A rent free toimro. 

MAFIDAUA. Hixf); Holder of a rent free 
toiiure. 

iMAFlNK, in Polynesia, an imaginary 
being, wlio is suppo.^ed to bear tlie world 
on liis shoulder, and earthquakes are caused 
hy his .sliifiing tho earth from .shoulder to 
slionlder. 

IMAFiSH. Ahat!. “ There is none,” eipii- 
valcnt to “ I have left iny purse at Imme.” 

MAFUKN, also Chiitsao. Ciiix. Canjah. 

MAFUZ khan, cldesit sou of Auwur-ud- 
din. 

^fAG. Gnz. Phascolus radiatns. 

MAGADAMPOOH. Tam. A Travancorc 
wood, of a wliito colour, specific gravity 
0 462, used for light work generally. — Col. 
Pnth. 

MAGADHA, a class of bards of Cenlriil 
India, who recite liistory. The bards and 
Cliimin of Rajputaiia and Gu/erat are a 
IKJculiar race. I'he Bhat or bar<l of India 
«ro of tlirce sorts, the Alagudha or historians, 
tbc Sata or genealogists, and the Bandi or 
‘;Ourt minstrels, whose duty, in older times, 
it was to salute the king or cliicf, in the curly 
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morning, wishing him long life and prospe- 
rity. Tliese are tho bards and minstrels of 
Central India. Tlie bards ^from their sacred 
character wore often employed as convoys of 
travellers and their property, in tandahs or 
camvans. Throughout Rnjputannh they aro 
regarded as a sacred order, and as tho here- 
ditary guardians of history and pedigree. 
They chant their own verses, or legends 
from the mythology of India.— JItndool?, 
j). 75. 

AlAG ADHA, tho territory of which this is 
tlic ancient name, corresponds with that part 
of the prcRoui Balmr which extends along tho 
south of the river Ganges, in power from B 
G. 350 to A. 1). 450. Tlic country is now 
known as Ihdiar. Tbu capital was RaiV 
griha. The* kings of Magadha were of six 
dyiuistios, viz. tliat of Barhadratba ; of tho 
line of Pandu, tl)o first of which was .Tarn- 
sandh.a, a co-temporary of Yudishiira and 
Krishna, according to Sir William .loncs, 
B. G. 3101, according to Professor Wilson 
in the reign of Saliadeva, B. G. 1400, Park- 
shita was born and tlie great war ends and 
in the reign ..f Kipiinjaya, B. C. 915, ^ 
Buddha was born. ’ 

TlicSnnaka dynasty, kin,^ ofBlmratk-anda 

01 Magadha kings, reigned 128 years. 

The Saisnimsa or Sesna-f, reigned 360 
years, and we tiiid amongst them, B. G 4J '' 
Nanda, Mahapadma, (B. G. 1502 Jones 360 
Wilson) regnriling wliom it was said he will 
bring the whole carili gmler ono umbrella- 
he will have eiglit sons, Surnalya and others' 
who will reign alter Miihapndma, Ho ,i„J 
hi.s sons will govern for 100 yciire. Who 
brahman Kaiililya will not root outtho nine . 

Nanda. 

Tlio Mniirya dyna.sty, governed 137 years • 
tlie first of whom, accordingto Wilsoii B 0* 
315, and 1502 Jones, was Ghandragupta tlio 
Sandracoitus of the Greeks. * 

Tho Hunga dynasty, reigned 11 0 years 
the first of whom Puslipamitra, (R. J 7 g\ 
put Ids master, tho last of tho Maurya to 
death. ’ 

The Kaiiwa dynasty, reigned 45 years* 
The first wasB. G. 66 ^Fi Ison, Kan wa named 
Vasudeva, who usurped his master’s kin»?. 
dom. 

Alagadha is mentioned so early as in tho 
Atharvan Veda, and is met with so late as 
the scventli century when Gliincso pilgrims 
speak of it under tlio searccly intelljo-ibio 

iiamcofMoki-a-fo. The present appellation 
of Behar is from Vihara or a monastery of 
the buddhists whose most reputed convent 
was at Behar the place where Buddah ob- 
tained the law. 
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The Aij^a race had their abode about I with an alphabet of Indian origin 5 they 
Bhagnlporo and the Maghada race in the { abstain from beef : drink to excess, and have 
South Bchav. At the time the At’harvan j an Indian priesthood. They are divided into 
Veda hymn was composed the country be- j twelve thum, supposed to be descendants of 
yond the Soane was considered not strictly ; \ 2 different male ancestore. They do not 


Indian. Our present knowledge of the 
languages belonging to the Arian class does 
not enable us to determine whether they are 
developments of snnro tongue, of which the 
Sanscrit is the cultivated representative, and 
of which Mngadlii and Pali at tlie era of 
Asoka and the introduction of buddhism into 
Gey lop, was a spoken form, or wlmthcr 
Sanscrit has l)cen superinduced upon sonic 
aboriginal tongue, as it. has Ix'cn dcnionstia- 
bly though in much smaller quantity upon 
the Tamiloid hiugiiagos of the vSouth, and 
as French has been introdueod into Anglo- 


marry in their own thum. This pmctice 
occurs in Australia, North and South 
America, Africa and Europe. They reside 
in the valleys. — Dr Latham's Ethnology, 

MAGAE-EANS, Hind. Bambusa arundi* 
nacca, a solid bamboo, called a male bam- 
boo. 

MAGDAil, Hind. Pkus. Wooden clubs 
or Dumb-bells, known in England as Indian 
clnKs, used in India for exercise in develop- 
ing the muscles of the arms and chest. 

WAG KATA or Rosaniline. Punjab dyers 
call these dyes “ shishi ka rang,” literally 


Saxon. Certain it is tliat in every Arian i “ bottle color,” because the crystals are im- 

tongue, a considerable and .apparently pri- 1 ported in little phials, 
niitive element is found wliiidi is ‘iiot trace- 


able to Sanscrit and which in Gujerati is 
reckoned at one-third of the whole langiiagc. 
Tr. of Hind. Vol. I. p. 2lH. Wphhmhucs 
Kldory of hulin. Vol. 1. p. 39:h Thomas 
Prlnsep's -Vol. II. p. ‘JiO, 4Gb. 

IndSa in the \5i/t Onitnnj. 

MAGADOXA iu Lat. 2® 2', U do 2.% E. 
See Mukdeesha. 

MAGAHl. A 


l!^[AGELriOO 

MAGH, the tenth 


• ? Vitex aliissima. 


month of the Hindu 
year, when the sun enters Capricorn. 
MAGGHASST, See Jell. 

MAGH, Pkksfan, afire worshipper, also 
j a wine drinker or tavern keeper. 

^ ;W AG’H commonly applied by Europeans 
i to the natives of Araknn. particularly those 
, bordering on Bengal, or residing near the sea, 
tribe of agricullnri.sts in | b) the people of Chittagong. The Araka-. 


Bahar, probably a vcrnaoular form 
Magadhi, or native of Magadlia. 

MAGALITAES FERDlNANDO-dc, more 
generally known by jn's Spani.sh designation 
Wagcllancs, in the year 1520 set out on a 
voyage of eastern discovery, passed through 
th^ straits which bear his name, disco vcicd 
Mindanao, and died in Macian, on 2Gth 
April 1521, from wounds received in action. 
Only ono of his fleet, the Vitoria command- 
ed by Elcano, a Biscayan returned to Spain. 
Magellan had become di.sgustcd with tlie 
Portngneso service, and he oticred to 
Charles V. to discover a passage to Imlia 
by the West, in order to divide the rich 
traffic of the Spice Islands. Ho passed the 
straits in S. America, which have since 
gone by his name, in 1520 ; and entering the 1 
south Pacific Ocean, arrived in a few month.s 


Qp ; nesG however disclaim the appellation, aud 
I restrict it to a class whom they hold in utter 
■ contempt, the de.sccndants of the Arakaneso 
who wero settled at Ohiitfigong and Dacca, 
by Bengali mothers, the origin of the word is 
unknown hut it is also written Magh, Mug 
orMug]i.~W//.vr». 

i^IAGlIA, an Indian sago, the offspring 
of the sun, Pnaocho. 

I^IAGA BIRA or "Moga hira, Anisomelcs 
malabarica, H. Br. 

]^rAGHAl).\M-POO, Ta.m. Flower of Mi- 
mnsops elengi. 

MAGHADl ? Cucurbita lagc- 

nai’ia. 

MAGIIAB, Hind. Populu.sbalsamifera. 
MAGH/. Hivii fhrt 


MAGH/, Hind. 
Jnglans regia. 


the brain, Char-nagliz 


MAGHAVAN, another name for Indra. 
at the Philippine Islands, of which ho took Vadn. 

poascasion in tho Siimc name of the Spanish j M/VOHA7.ZI. There are numerous Balnch 
luonai-ch. Bnrboaa fell throe days al'lor , tribes east of the Indus, and those in Bhawal- 

pore and the Punjab, are said to be Bhind. 
Tho question of the original countries of 


Magellan, and in twelve days more, the 
people waylaid and murdcrcil twenty-four of 
his companions . — Bikiuorej 308. ChatfivhV 


his companions, 

JUndmldUy p. 37. 

MAGAB, aBhofcraco occupying the lower 
levels on tho banks of tho Kali in Nepal : 
they uso a monosyllabic language, like the 
Tibetans, Chinese, Biu’mcsc and Siamese 
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these tribes is still undecided. The Balucb 
and Bralmi, are sub-divided into an infinite 
number of tribes, who take their names from 
the chiefs under whom they serve, tho dis- 
taict or country to which they belong, or the 
traditions whence they derive their descent. 
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lit. Pottinger mootlous that tho Balucb 
partakes considerably of the idiom of the 
Persian and at least one-half of its words are 
borrowed from that language, but greatly 
disgnised under a corrupt and unaocountable 
pronunciation. The Brabuiki, bu the cou- 
traiy, is so dissimilar in its sound aud forma- 
tion, tliat be did not recollect to have marked 
in it a single expression in any way approach- 
ing to the idiom of the Persian. 

There are two languages spoken in Balu- 
chistan, tho Baluchiki, a hiudi tongue of tho 
Arian or Sanskrit stock in whicli tho Per- 
sian, Sindi, Punjabi, and Sanskrit words 
recur, and the Brahui, which belongs to the 
bcythic or Turanian or Tamulian stock, 
llio Brahui language, spoken by the 
mouiitamocrs in the khanship of Kelat, in 
Boluchistan, contains some Dra vidian words 
and a wnsiderablo infusion of luiqneal iouable 
Uravidian forms and idioms. Considei-ed as 
a whole Dr. Caldwell rejjards this language 
IS derived from the same source as the Pun- 
,)abi aud Sindl, but it unquostiouably cou- 
tains a Dravidian element, derived from a 
remnant of the ancient Dravidian race 
having been incorporated with tlio Drahni. 
Xhe discovery of this element beyond the 
Inams river, proves that the Dravidians like 
tho Aryan, the Gra.co-Seythiau aud the 
Inrco-Mongolian, entered India by the 
North We.st route. Tho Drahui state their 
torefathers came from Halb, Aleppo. The 
Biitaniis a elan of the Ualneli Maghaz/,! 
tribe, which has been located in ICaelii for a 
a long time. 

1 ho contour of tho people of these two 
c asses is as unlike, in most instances, as 
their languages, provided they be dc.scend. 
ants of a regular succession of ancestors of 
cither ; but tho frequent iiiter-iuarriagcs 
which take place amongst them have tended 
in some degree to blond together tho pecu- 
har characteristics of both, that in many 
families, and even whole tribes, such imve 
ceased to exist. The Baliich, in the first in- 
stance, branch from the original class of that 
name, into three principal tribes, called 
^^harooi, Rind and Mughazzi. Tho Kha- 
principally inhabit that portion of 
. ® which lies to the westward of 

. , ® “®sert, and there are likewise khel of 
them at Noosky and in Scistan.—Br. Cald 
s Comparative Grammar. 

MARUM. Tam. Mimnsops 

sacred fair held 
Allahabad. Rvery twelfth year, an nn- 
usualiy great gathering takes place at the 
Allahabad which is then call- 
ho Koombh Mela. So great is the crowd 


MAGI. 

of people that the rolling stock on the East 
Indian' and Delhi lines has been found in- 
suffioionfc for their conveyance, and nunibers 
of pilgrims 81*6 detained at railway sta^ 
tions. 

MAGHRAB. Ar. the West: applied to 
Western Africa aud its people, the common 
plural is Maghrabiii, generally written 
‘ Mogrebyii.’ The form of tliis word in the 
singular seems to have given rise to the 
Latin ‘nianrus,’ by elision of tlio Ghain,to 
Italians mi iin pronounceable consonanf. 

I roin manrus comes the Portuguese ‘ inoro/ 
and the English ‘ moor.’ When Vasco de 
Gama renclied Calient, he found there a 
tribe of Arab colonists, who in religion and 
in language were the same as the people of 
Northern Alricn, — for tJiis reason he called 
them ‘Moors.’ Ihi.s was explained long 
ago by Dr Vincent (Peripliia, lib. 3), and 
’afcely by Prichard. Maghrahiu or West- 



, through 

the Crreeks ( Ptolemy u.ses it), who have no 
fiiicdi sound as sli in their language, and the 
Ilaliun which, hostile to tho har.sh sibilants 
ol Oriental dialects, generally melts sli down 
into s. So the historical word Hash-sha- 
sbivnn-hemp-driijkcr, wns civilized by the 
Italians into ‘ assassino.’ ’Phe Maghralii dia- 
lect is known to be the harshest and most 
guttural form of Arabic. It owes this un- 
enviable superiority to its frequency of ‘ Su- 
kun,’ or tho quiescence of one or more 
vowels ‘ Klab,’ for instance, for ' Kilab,* and 
‘ Msik ’ for ‘ Amsik.’ Thus it is that vowels, 
tho sott and liquid part of language, dis||ip- 
pcar, leaving in their place a barbarous 
sounding ina.sH of consonants. — Burton^s PiU 
primage to Meccah, Vol. I, pp. 274, 293. 
Natural Histonj of Mati. 

MA-GHWAY. A pagoda called the 
Emerald Couch ’ standing in tho town of 
Maghway on the Irrawaddv, is reputed to 
contain a relic of tlie bed of tho last Boodh, 
Gaudama. 
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MAGHWJ3. See Volcanoes. 

MAGITZ. Hind, tho brain, tho kernel of 
a nut, fruit, &c., &c. hence 

Maghzsik. Hind, tlie mango. 

JVfaghz kliubaiji. Hind, apricot kernels. 

Maghz-pipal. Hind, or Filfil-i-daraz, 
Piper longum or Chavica Roxburghii. 

Cbar-maghz. 

MAGI wore the priests of the Persians, 
Bactrians, Charismians, Arians and Sakfie. In 
Burmab, Arracan, Ceylon, and Siam, tho 
sacred lunguago of Buddha ia galled Maga. 



jyjAGNESIA. MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

Tlio Maf^inns were considered as gods, | A soft white powder used in medicine. 
accorditis( to Diogenes Laertius, (inTroem, ! is prepared by buniing the carbonate of 
p. 2, Loiid. 1CG4) who notices their rever- 1 magnesia, also from the bittern of seawater 
< ‘TUT for hire, Earth, and Water,” — Ovy ««! after the crystallization Of common salt, 

MAGNESIA CAREONAS. 


?ry/) <n'aiy Kai yfy, Ktti v^up. I3ut Hcrodotus had, 
helV-re him, iiientionod sacrifices olTcred on 
mouiiTains to .lupiter, by the ancient Per- 
sians. and their worshif) of tho sun and 
moon ; of the earth, of fire, water, and of 
the w'inclM ; Ik; adds, also, that tliey learned 
from tho Assyrians and Arabians, to adore 
V<njus, IJja.nia, or ‘ ci lestiai,’ which the 
Persians called Mirpd. Strabo, like Hero- 
dotus, declares that tho Tha-sian.s noithei' 
et‘^'(!ted statues nor allai*.", ” they regard,” 
says he, “ tiu: I leavens as .lujuter, and re- 
verence the Sun, which call. Mithra. 

'file Moon, also, and Veuiis, Kire, the Wind, 
and Water.” Yet in a pn'vioiis passage of 
the same book, if the t(‘xt be correct, he had 
aiHrme<l that Mars alone w'as worshipped , 
by the Pcrsinius. VV^hat they (allied dupiter, 
says Herodotus, was the whole compass or ' 
cirenU of heaven, which Strabo, as above 
(pioied, confinns. From both authors, it ' 
appears, that the P<3rsians did not atlem])t 
to embody, umti'r the hnnuin form, an ohjeei ' 
(jf such materiality as the celestial ex- j 
pause. But Glernons Alexandriaiins, gives 
ns reason to believe that sonu' of tlieir idols 
resembled human beings, and the statue of 
Vetins, Tanaia Ttjs TouatSo^ m(mti(^n- 

od by him, rejiresenicd, without doubt, the ^ 
female divinity iiioro correctly named 
Anaitis, that Venus, we may suppose,! 
whom tho IVrsians learned to w'orshipi 
from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus 
had aln^ady declared. 

The Magism of the Chahleos as it (irevail- 
ed about I>. Ck 2934, when a iMedian dynas- 
ty sat on tho tlinine of Ihibvlon, was a 
modification of the doctrines of Zoroaster. 


j Kohlcasaiires Bitter- 

erde,GT.ii. 
,, Talkerde, „ 


Magneai<a albu, 

sub carbon as. 

Carbonate of Magnesia, 
de Magiu;sic,Fii 

'Pbi.s forms a eonstitiient of tho dolomitin 
or nuignesinn limestone which is found 
largely in iSoutluan India near Triehinopoly. 
Very line siliciniis and Magnesian Earths, 
such as i-oltcnstoiie, fdkaliiu^ loam and 
armenicin hole, oeeur near' Sooudoor, Ban- 
galore ail'! (hulchipah. 

]\I\C;NKSL\ l.OZENGFS. Carbonate 
<.f magnesia six nunccs, sugar three ounces, 
nutmeg one seruple. Pulverize and with 
tragaeanth mucilage make into lozenges. — 
Be.'/'/. /V/cr, p. too. 

MAGNFSLE SULFHAS. 

Sulpliate of Miignct'ia, Siilpb;it('dcMagiicsic,Fii, 

KpMUu Sabs, SuJnvcfclsaure Bit- 

Vitnolated M.ipnci-la. tciordOjCiEu. 

'I’bis is n medicinal salt, valuable a.s a 
c.atliartic. U is usually made from the bittern 
of sea wat(‘r, hut. could bo prepared from 
the magtiosilfi of Southern India. Bittern 
is the li(|uiil that remains after sea suit has 
be(‘n obtairu'd from sea w atiT hv hoilliig. 

iM AGNEST/E SUBCA RBOxN AS. Sen 
Magnesiu a 11 in. 

MAGNESllh Fi:. Magnesia. 

ill AGNESI TF, Garhunaio of magnesia, 
()(!cnr8 ill acicular crystals, ma'-sive, ami 
in powdiM'. hs colour is usually white, 
occnsioually grayish and yellowish. Tlio 
massive varieties ari‘ found amorphous, reni- 
forni, nodular, and stalactitic. Fracture 
splintery, or flat conchoidal. Hs hardness 


Ifcrotl., Lib. L l-’d. <irog Lib. A F, ! of eale-spar. It is dull, nearly 

id Xylioid, )). S\<7. iiosil, 1571. j opaipie. Specific gravity 2-8. It is found 

Sect. r. ill Tracelsj VuL 7,p. lOH. ' in several [larts of Europe, as Styria, Moravia, 

IH, 5H3. ! Spain, and Silesia, in Peninsular India, and 

MAGILAM, 'J’am. Punica granatum. j at Hoboken, in New Jersey, North America 
M AGINDANAO, an island of the Eiustern; Near Triehinopoly and near Hoonsoor. Its 
Archipelago. The people use the Tagala j analysis by llamrnelsberg gives- 


Carbonic Acid 
^lagncsia 
\ — Euf/. (h/i'. 


52*214 

47 * 786=100 


alphabet of the Tagala nation, of the great 
i.slar.d of Lncoii. Tho Ladroncs or pirates 
of tho Eastern Archipelago consist wholly of , . 

tlic inhabitants of the free mahomedan states . AIAGNFJT. Eno. Gkk. Native Loadstone- 
in Sumatra, Lingin, Borneo, Magiudanao and 1 Magnetic iron ore, of which there is an 
Sulu. ‘ ' 


MAGIR. Mak. Syn. of Odina woodier. 
MAGNESIA. Eng. Ir. 

T«lo earlli. Calcined 


Magnesia, En(>. 

^lagncsio, Fr. 

F'Obrauiitc luugucsiUjGxK 


Bittcrerde, Talkenlc, 

Geu. 

Magnesia iisla, 


I abundance in the peninsula of India. It 
{ largely used in the manufacture of iron, or 

1 WAAfv: fif.AOi 

1 MAGNk’tIO needle. More Him » 

I thousand years before our era, a people living 


liAT i extremest eastern portions of Asia 

1 magnetic carriages, on which the moveable 
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MAGifOLIA DISCOLOil. iArAGNOLTACE.^. 

arm of the figure of a man continually pointed j Af AGNO LI A EXCELSA. WArj.. the 

to the south, as a guide by which to find tho : white-flowered magnolia. A native of Xe- 
way across tho boundless grass plains of j pal and Sikkim. Near Daijeling, it forms a 
Tartary; nay, evon in the third ccfetury of | predominant tree at 7,000 to 8,000 feet^ and 
our era, therefore at least 700 years before I iu 1848 it blossomed so profusely that the 
the use of tlie mariner’s compass in European forests on the broad flanks of Siuohul and 
seas, Chinese vessels navigated tlie Indian ) oilier mountains of that elevation, appeared 
Ocean under tho direction of magnetic nee- i as if sprinkled with snow. The wood is 
dies pointing to the south. The Greeks and | highly prized in the noighboVrhood of Patna 
tho Itoinnns knew that magnetism could bo [ for ail sorts of joinery work, it being at firsf* 
communicated to iron, and that tliat metal I ot a fine greenish colour, but changing to a 
would retain it for a length of time. The | fine yellow and the grain very close. It is 
great discovery of the terrestrial directive ; sold at Patna under tlie name of Champ.” 
force depended, therefore, alone on this, tliat I VvijHahh K\n>nlm, p. ‘2.V Jloohcr 
no one in tho west had happened to observe ' Ifim. p. 125. 

an elongated fragment of magnetic ironstone, i AtAGNOLTA CAMPBKLLTf, HooivKi?. 
or a magnetic iron rod, floating by the aid ! The piirplc-flowcred magnolia hardly occurs 
of a piece of wood in water, or suspended in ' in Sikkim below 8,000 feet, and forms an 
tho air by a thread, in Midi a position as to immense, but very ngly black*barkod, spar- 
adrnit ot tree motion IhunhoUU s Cos)itos^ j ingly branelieil tree, leafless in winter and 
Vol. I. Cnnasilics iij p. 10 t. , also tbiring the flowering season, wlicn it 

M.VGN'OLJA, a genus of plants of tho , puts* lorth from the ends of its branches 
Natural Order, Alagnoliaet'a'. I’lie .Magiio- ; great luso-piirplo eiip-shapcd flowers, wliose 
lia conspicua, called by tho (!lnm*sc “ yu-lan,” I fleshy petals strew the ground. On its 
has been cultivated by the Chine.so since A ' branches, ami on those of oaks and laurels, 
1). 027. It attains a boiglit of flo or to fl^et i Itliododond roil Dalhousiai grows cpiyhyti- 
ill its nutivo rounlry, but readies only 8 nr ^ cally, a slender shrub, bearing from tbree to 
•10 feet in Knglisli gardens. It is a very j six whitii ieiiuin scented bells, four and a half 
show 7 tree, having white llowers sometimes j indies long and as many broad, at tho end 
feiilfiist'd with piii'ple, wliidi give onl a most \ of each hrandi. Tu tlie same woods tho 
delicious porfiime. Ft hlnssoms in England i scarlet liliododendron ' il. ai'bnrcnm'j is very 
iliiring the dreary months of lA‘briiary and Murco and is ontvieil by tho great It. argen- 
AFardi, and is distinginshed from tho oilier : tonm, which grows as a tree forty feothigli, 
s[)eeies by the flowers jippf'aring bdbre the ' magmlieent heaves twelve to fifteen 
leaves. It is not (piito so Jiardy as the ■' indi(\s long, deep oreiMi, wrinkded above and 
American species. silvery below, whilfi the flowor.s are -as largo 

-If. fjt'ivnilijhii'a, Tlio ( treat -h'lowi'red Mag- \ tho.so of U. Dalliousiie, nnd grow more in 
iiolia, or Fjamel Pay, is fui ever grt'eii tree, ‘a dii.ster. Pew plants c.vooed in beauty tin* 
reaching somdlmcs a hei'»’lit of 7') feet. Ft ' flowering branch of l{. argent lmuii, with iU 
lias been introtluced into (/hina from Ameriea , wide sjireatling foliage and glorioles mass of 

I flovver.s. — lliu^kvr Him. Joif,'. Vol. 1. p. 125. 

AFAGNOlil ACP/lth The Magnolimi tribe, 
a. natural (o-tier of plant, s which occur in 
America, China, Japan, N. Ilollainl and N. 
Zealand. Pine trf'cs or slinihs with large', 
beautiful, otten strongly odoriferous llow- 
(‘rs. The Imlian spernes an* rjiiiged under 
five genera, vi/. Midielia, AFaiiglietia, Aro- 
m.nlendron, S[>}iem)c:irpiis jiikI Tjilaiirna. 


and promises to be a very ornammital free. 

M. the lbirpled'’l()\\ ered Alagno- 

lia, ail ornamental sfinib, is a nativm of' 

Japan, and sddoni afl.iins a grealei* In'ighf. 
than If) feci. 'Plie bark wlnm bruised Iris 
an aromatic odour. Tim flowers jire more 
or less purple without, .and always white 
W'lthin. The genera ralanma and .M.tgnolia 
havetFic Vt'ry .^ingiil.ar jiropcrty ofdrop|>ing 

their .seeds out (jf the back of tlm scetl vi's- i The first oflliesi' numbers 22 forms or, if' 
^c]s when lape, allowing tiiem to hang down. i Wallich’s Magnolia, jmndnaiia he no iMiclu'- 


nsible ehi‘''tie 
e.s.sel.-. — 


<‘aeh siispemleil by 

<'ord, eomposeil of dt'bc<‘iTc .-piral ve.s.se 
i'Oi‘/iiuc\i Tijii Didri'h., p. 10. Hji'/. f,h/( 

magnolia DISCOF.OILI). C. Vi;nt. 

M purpurea, Ci Br. | M. ofiovata, Ko\. 

Tln.s species of Magnolia grow.s in Japan 
Jiud China. It is a slirub w-itli largo dark, 
purple rose coloured inodorus flowers, — 
hVr);. Yonjf, 


lia only 21, vi.', , 7 l‘l• 0 Ill Ncjial, .'i from Java, 

2> from (.’eylon, 2 fj’oni tlie Kha.>,s);i Monn- 
taln.s, I from the Neilglu'rries, 1 from tho 
i Pidriey Alount.u’n.s, 1 from Ma-labfir, ] from • 
I Pegu, 1 from Amlioyna, and 1 from (fliilmori. 
Manglietifi ha.s 2 .spceii's, 1 from Nepal and 
two from Java, Aromadendrori and iSplieno- 
carpii.s e.ach 1 specic.s, the fir.sh Javanese, tfie 
j latter Kassyfiri, and ^’alauma. 2 Javanese- 
AFolnc^'a forms. Tlu* germs Bneklaiul'a is 



MAH. 

interesHug in a physiological point of view, j 
from the woody fibre being studded with j 
those curious microscopic discs so character- i 
istio of pioos, and which when occurring on i 
fossil wood arc considered by geologists con- | 
elusive as to the natural family to which j 
such woods belong. Kut not only does the j 
whole natural order to which Bucklaudia ! 
bi'longs, possess tins character, but also vari- | 
ous species of Maguoliaccjc found iu India, 
Australia, Borneo, and Soutli America. — ! 
J looker Him. Jonr. Vol. IJ. p. 185* Voujt. | 
p. 11. Jiotflv. Mat. Mrtl. I 

MAGOG, one of the allitenitivo words, iu j 
Gog and Magog, applied in Scripiuro to tlio 
northoru nations of Asia. The Arabs and 
Persians write the.so two words, Yuj-o-M:ijuj 
and like tho names Uijan and Surjun, Durd- 
IJurehra, are instaiice.s of tho alliteration of 
which eastern races are so i'ond. “ Chiu arid 
Machin” used to indicate Chinese countries, 1 
is a phrase analogous to Sind and Hind, | 
used to express all India, though Sind and I 
Hind are capable of divorce. The use of a 
double assonant name, scimetimes to express 
a du^J idea but ofion a single one, is a 
favourite oriental practice. As far biick as 
Herodotus wo have Crophi and Mophi, 
Thyuiand Bithyni, tho Arabs have converfod 
Cain and Abel into Kabil and Habil, Saul 
and Goliah into Talut and Jalut, Pharoah's 
magicians into Risam and Rejam, of whom 
the Jewish traditions had made Jannes and 
Jambres; whilst Christian legends gave the 
names of Dismas and Jesmas to tho penitent | 
and nnpeniteUt thioves iu the Gospel, Jarga j 
and Nargali Was tho name given to the groat 
circle of beaters in the Mongol hunting | 
matches. In geography we have iinmerou.s | 
instances of the same thing, e. g. Zabulisian | 
and Kabulistan, Koli Akoli ; Longa Solanga; 
Ibir Sibir; Kessair and Owair ; Kuria Muria, 
Ghuz and Maglinz, Maslra and Castra 
(Edrisi), Ariag and Kai’tag (Abnlgliazi), 
Khanzi and Manzi ( Rashid) Iran and Turan, 
Crit and Mccrib ( Rubriiquis Sondor and 
Condor (Marco Polo), etc. The name of 
Achiu in Sumatra appears to have been 
twisted iu this spirit by tho maliomodan 
mariners as a rhyme to Machin, — the real 
name is Atdieh. In every day conversation 
in India such alliterations occur as Clioki 
Oki, a chair ; Kursi-Gui’si, a chair, Chavi- 
gavi, a key, Kili-Gili, a key. — (2natremerii's 
Rashid^ pp. 248 — 2 Ad; p. 5o4 ; 

Frairies (V Or i. p. 801). 

!MA-GY1, Buum. Tar.arind tree. 

MAGZ KADIJ, Hind. Cucurbita pepo. . 

MAGZ KHUMANI, Hind, apricot kernels. 

MAH, Hind. Pbaseolus radiafns. 

MAH, PfiKS, a month. Mali war monthly. 


MAGYAR. 

MAHA, Hind. Sans, great. M. R. S. am 
letters prefixed to all addresses on letters to 
hindns. They are the abbreviation of Maha 
Raja Sri. Maha-rajah is tho highest title 6f a 
hiudu prince or ruling sovereign, under that 
of Ohakravarta, which moans sa emperor. 

Maha-Miini means a great saint : Maha ra- 
jah, great rajah ; maha prubhahu, great lord. 
Maha is tlius largely used as an honorific 
affix to men but it is also prefixed to tho 
hiudu gods and goddesses, as Mahadeva, 
Maha-fjakshmi, Maha- Vishnu, and Maha- 
Kali; Mahu-bal-Eshwar, is the great god Bal. 
Maha-JJeva, the great god, i.s the usual ap- 
pellation of the hindu deity Siva. 

M All A- BELL A monarch named in 
hindu mythology, Vishnu, asVamana, in the 
form of a dwarf, obtained the recognition of 
Muha-Boli. 

M AHA- D EVA. A title given to Siva, 
by liis followers of the saiva sect, who ac- 
knowledge Siva as their great or supreme 
god. Similarly they stylo his consort 
j Parvati or Bliawaui, maha-devi, or groat 
I goddess. 

MAM A-IN1)UA, tho hindu god of tlio 
! clcmonts, the personification of the sky, tlio 
god of thunder : the king of immortals and 
the lord of the firmament, tho chief of 
the devaia or sura. 

I MAH A- KALI, a name of tho hind a 

goddess Bhawani or Parvati. 

MAGOR, a Nepaiil tribe. 

MAGOT, a monkey tribe clo.scly allied to 
the Silenus vctcr. 

MAGOUNfr, an old kingdom of tho Iiido- 
(fiiineso nations also called Pong. Soo 
]\Iaha rmiza weng. 

MAGOZIRA, Hind. Dubia^ Umbellifonc. 

MAG’R, Hind, (h’ocodilc. 

MAG RAH Dl, high lands from which 
water runs ofi’jpiickly ; etpii valent to 'I’halli. 

MAG RAPA, JiiND lieinide.smus Indicus. 
Rln’ei/c. 

AlAGRTLA, Hind. Nigella .sativa. 

MAGIJRA, a fish in the Colombo lake, 
.said to grant under water when disturbed. 
Bishop Pallcgoix in his account of Siam 
I speaks of a fish resembling a sole,*but of 
I brilliant colours with black spots, called by 
tho natives dog’s tongue, which attaches it- 
I self to boats and gives out a very sonorous 
and even harmonious sound . — Jewh ii 4/0. 

MAGYAR, a race dwelling in Hungary, 
in Europe. The Tartar, Manchu and Tnngus 
races belong to one great stock. Tho Tur- 
koman ; the Tshiidc, tho Fin, the Laplander 
and tho Magyar present another stock close- 
ly united, and both these families ai’^ origi- 
nally oouneoted with one another. These 
nations, who may probably he reduced t<i 



MAHABALIPURAM. 
twq families, one centering in the Altai and 
the pasture land towards the Himalaja and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
Mountaiop, have acted 'in the history of 
civilization a most powerful episode by con* 
quest and destruction. They appeared in 
the fifth century as the Hun, a scourge to 
Romans and Germans. Tliey produced 
Cbcngiz, Timur, and Maliomod II. They 
destroyed the Persian empire, subdued Hin* 
dustan and they still sit upon the throne of ^ 
Byzantium and upon that of Cliiua. They i 
seem destined to partake only * by conquest ■ 
in the higher civilization of the surrounding | 
nations, older or younger ones, the Chinese 1 
presenting the one extreme, the Iranians the i 
other. Little disposed to learu from them ; 
as neighbours or subjects, they become more ! 
or loss civilized by being their masters, they ' 
cannot resist the inward force of the piviliza- ' 
tion of their subjects although they repel it i 
as an outward powTr. Theso tribes appear ' 
al.so as the once subdued substratuni of li*a- 1 
Ilian civilization. So in the north of Europe, i 
where the Finuic race preceded tho Scandi- , 
navians. See Chengiz. Hun. India. Timur. | 
MAHABALESHWAR, in lat. 17® 55’ 4” 
N., long. 7*‘l® 118’ 7” K., a lofty group of* 
moiiiitaius in tho northern portion of the ! 
Western Ghauts, 4,600 feet high, and a ■ 
sanitarium for Bombay, Rain fall has ‘-^50 > 
inches. Mahabaleshwar hill has a traveller’.^ ■ 
bungalow. In India there arc many plateaux, 
which, for the most part, lie in tlio Dckhaii, , 
Mysore, and Malwa ; tliey are well defined, 
but of low elevation, and very limited in ex- 
tent as compared with those of the Andes 
or Turkistan. Among the most iniporlantl 
are Mahabaleshwar (4,500 feet), Amarkan- , 
tuk (3,590 feet), and Kondikonda (3,070 
feet). j 

Tlie following are the heights on Maha- ; 

halcshwar. j 

Bangalo Cliflton 4.29:2 ft. Sc/iZ., Ad. j 

3fpan elevation of fho Malmba- 

loshwar plateau 4,500 „ Syfli. i 

Highest point on a rock, K of 
Beckwith’s monument 4,712 „ Bomb. Cal | 

The following points were measured witli ! 
the aneroid. 

Source of the Krishna 4,110 ft. Schl. Ad. ’ 

Ycnna lake 4,070 „ „ „ j 

Southern border of the Maliaba- | 

lesh war plateau. .'2,510 „ „ „ j 

Eastern border of ditto ditto.. .3,930 „ „ „ j 

---liomhay Ahaanac^ Loud. A»., July 1844, ! 
Lomhay Times^ July 18^14. SchfayeiitweU. 

MAHABALIPURAM, or Seven Pagodas 
between Covelong and Sadras, south of Mad- 
ras, have been described by Dr, Babingtou 
Vol XI, Trans. .B. A. S., p. 258 ; by 
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Messrs. Chambers and Goldinghara in A. H. 
Vo). ^ p. 145, and V. p. 69, by Mr. Clmrlea 
Gubbins in Bengal As. Soo. Journal, and 
those report.^ have been compiled by Major 
Carr. The Mababalipur caves are entirely 
brahmanical, and have been excavated after 
all tho other series were finished. They are 
seven monolith temples and consist of cham- 
bers cut out of the solid rock, and with 
figures and inscriptions in an ancient cha- 
racter, only one of them is now on the land. 
In an anciont legend, relating to tho des- 
triicHoii of tho city of Mahabtdipuram, and 
tho Seven Pagodas, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, by ail earthquake and inundation 
during an early period of hindu history, it 
is stated that Hiraiicheren, a gigantic prince 
or demon rolled up the earth into a shape- 
less mass and carried it down to the abyss : 
whither Vishnu followed him in the shape 
of a hog, killed him with his tusks, and re- 
placed tho earth in it.s original position. Its 
pillars show a romnaut of the cushion capi- 
tals of Elephauta. The inscriptions are in 
Sanskrit of tho eighth to tenth century. The 
character used in tlie Inscription is Xutila 
or Gaur. Siva is mentioned. The in- 
scriptions arc little more than names applied 
to the figures in the sculptures. They are 
described in Die Transactions of the Royal 
A.smtic Society. — Vol. II p. 617. Fergus* 
.solids Hock Cut Teiiiplrs of Juilutf Vol. Ill, 
p. 499. 

MAIIABAN, a celebrated peak or moun- 
tain in the Pir Paujul or Mid Himalaya is 
siippo.sed to bo Aoruos of tho Greeks. Tho 
Himalaya mass of nioiiutains from the crest 
of tho Karakoram range to tho plains of the 
Punjab, has an average breadth of250 miles. 
The kfahabun, or Black mountain is forty 
miles up the Indus from Attock. Around 
it, tho Berzoti and other Afghan tribes ga- 
thered ainl fought against the British from 
i860 to 1868. The Muhabun mountain is at 
least fifty miles in circuit and from 7,000 to 
1 0,000 feet liigli. There are few scliool-boys 
who have not read, in the easy Greek of 
Arrian, tho story of the invasion of India, 
tho last of the Per.sian provinces, by Alex- 
ander the Great. Leaving a corps of ton 
thousand infantry and four thousand horse, 
to stand fast, in the spring of 327 B, C. ho 
led an army of 1 20,u00 foot and 1 5,000 
horse, composed of Asiatic mercenaries and 
Greeks, tlirough tho Hindoo Koosh to Oabul. 
Despatching thence a strong division by tho 
Oabul valley to tho Indus to prepare a 
bridge, lie marcheil by tho upper road into 
the Yuznfzai country, according to bis usual 
policy of leaving no enemy behind him. 
Driven out of their otlier fastnesses the 
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MAHABARATA. 


Biglilandcrs took refuge in Aornos which various resceiisions^ the latest of which can 
was fablocl in the Greek camp to have thrice scarcely be fixed later than the third century 
defied Horakles himself. Winter was at B. C. The two great Epoproia, the Mahn- 
hand or had actually come on, but, discover- bharata and Ramayanaare generally believed 
ing the ouG difficult path which led to the to have been composed no wide interval after 
fort at tho top, Alexander and Ptolemy at the laws of Manu. It is doubtful whether 
the head of two divisions, each following the either of them was composed as a whole, 
other, drove out ihe enemy in four days, by and the Mahabharata was undoubtedly a 
makiug a mound across a broad and sliallow compilation of popular lays on national 
hollow which separated them from the be- events. Tlie main story in each belongs to 
sieged. Leaving all the hill country subdued a post-Vt?die, or ratlicr IJpa Vedic age, when 
behind him the invader crossed the Indus the Ariar>s liad pressed far into tho Penin- 
probably in March 32() H. C. Three theories sula. That -of the Mahabharata describes the 
as to tlie locality of Aoiaios Itave, however, internecine war of two closely allied tribes 
been held, and delcndod with no little abi- j tho Kuril and Paiidii, for tho supremacy 
hty, by General Court and the late mission- of the lioly laud of tho Doab, with llastina- 
ary Ijoewonthal, by Geiil. James Abbott and pura, tho modern Delhi, as its capital. The 
by General Chumingham. The Mahabiin war fought by the Kaurava and Pandava 
most nearly corresponds in lieight and in its kinsmen to gain possession of the lands near 
position on tlio Indus with tho ancient dcs- | liastinapura, lasted 18 consecutive days and 
cription. The height was from 11 to 1 0 ! terminated in the complete destruction of 
stadia, or from 7,000 to It >,000 feet; Strabo i the Kauravn. The \yi\v was conducted 
represents its base as washed by tlie Indus i by a .series of challenges and personal 
near the spot whence that river issues from (mmbais, wliich would seem to have been 
the Himalayas. Tho .Mahabim, too, supplies | described in ballads, and then subsc- 
bosttho very object — sliell or with wood and j (picntly gatlicred togcilier and embellished 


water— sought by a comparatively largo po- ! by a. Vai^htulva hiudu. The Pandava family 
pulation, such as Rance-gat would have fail- ■ were snp})OTted by the advice of their Yadsiva 
cd 1.0 accommodate, fleeing from a resistless i kinsman Krishtia, who was brought U}) as a 
invader. d'ho Ghiiiesc ])ilgrjrn, Jlweii ; worshipper (>f Visinui, and seems ti> havm ac- 
Thsang, who visited it, makes uo mention of , lively ojiposcd the worship of Siva and of 


a I’ort on the lop. Put la* was there nearly . Indra, and Iho Vaisluiava rouipilcrs of the 
a thousand years afterwards or in t>dt) A. 1) ! jM.iliabliaraii have inter woven tho story of 
Hwen Tlisang’s account is interesting in i thebatilc with innumcrahle legends rogarcling 
itself, lie (h'seribes ibo .Mahaluin as a great i Krishna, whom they deir;\ as an iueaniation 
mountain wliicli derived its name from the ! of Vb^linn. tii addition to lalsification.s, ex- 
^fahavami monastery iii which Puddha, ! aggerations a'ul omhcllislmieuts, gcograplii- 
under ilie iianie of Sarvvada, rajah, had dwelt ' eal, religious, moral, mythical, legendary, 
ilia former life. Thence the pilgrim des- 'seientilic ami physiological dissertatimis, are 
ccuded to tho ^lasura nionnstery, now the i interpolated, interwoven and forcibly in- 
largo village of fSura in tlie Chaiuha valhw, (ernii.xed. The book is very large, aud 
ten miles to the north-west of tho Mnehau* ha.s never been translated but extracts 


peak. Wliether Maliabun tic Aornos or not, iVoni it were discowred by ^tr. Whet‘ler 
it lias bad a curious history, from the tlay j in the library of the Reiigal A.siatic ,Sociery, 
when Hwcu Thsang all the way from China and fornunl the foundation of his history 
worsliipped Sakya-Miini. of India, which is an interwoven cominent- 

MAH..\-PANOO, daughter of Yezdegird, ary on the war. ]*ort.iousof tho Interwovru 
became a fugitive aud Colonel Tod supposes materials sotMu to relate to tho life of Christ, 
she may have found a husband, as well us portions are taken from the Koran, and 
sanctuary, with tho prince of Saurashtra. buddliist oleiueuts also are found in it. The 
Ho thinks, however, she may be the Soobliag- war celebrated as the “ Malia Bharat” a con- 
na, mother of Silladitya, whoso mysterious test between the lines of Pamlu and of Knru, 
amour W'ith the ‘ sun’ compelled lier to j two brunches of the reigning family wa.^ 
abandon her native city of Kairu. — ToO's i for the territory of liastinapura probably 
2iq/as//itt» Vol. I. p. 239, j place on the Ganges, north-cast of Delhi, 

MAHABARATA, an epic poem, or a col- which still bears the ancient iuituc. Tbe 
lection of ancient lays, of dilTorent d.ates, in family itself was of the lunar race, but tlie 
tho Sanscrit language. The Puranic legends dilVereut parties were supported by nuiuer- 
tend to show that the language of the Maha- ous allies, and from some very remote quai* 
barata, is not in its older form, but, as it has ters. Krishna, who was an ally of the 
come ^own to us, has been the subject of Paudn section, though born on tho Janin^» 




MAHA-BRAHMANA. 
had founded a principality in Gnzerat: 
among the allies on each side are chiefs from 
tlio Indus, and from Kalinga in the Dockan j 
some, thd translators are satisfied, belonged 
oven to nations beyond the Indus; and the 
Yavana, most orientalists consider to apply, 
in all early v.'<u’ks, to tho Greeks. The 
Pandava were victorious but paid so dear for 
ilieir success, thnt tho survivors, broken- 
hearted with Iho loss of their friends and tho 
destruction of their armies, ahaiuhmed the 
world and perished among the snows of the 
Himalaya, and Krishna, their great ally, 
is known to have been killed in the midst 
of civil wars in his own country. Some 
Hindu legends relate that his sons were ob- 
liged to retire beyond the Indus; and as 
those Rajputs who (janiG from that 
fpiarter in modern times to Sind ,‘Mid Kneh i 
are of his tribe of Yadu, tin) narrative seems | 
Tuoro deserving of credit than at first sight | 
might appear. Tho more authentic aecount, 
Ijovvevcr (that of tlic *• Malia Bharat” itself), 
describes them a.s finally returning to the 
ncighhourliood of (lie damna. The story of 
the“Maha Bharat” is nnicli more probable' 
lliyii that of the “ Bauiayana.” The date of 
the war was probably in Bio fourteenth cen- 
tury ‘ before Christ. 

In this epic poem the original traditions 
of the Pandava appear now and then, and 
show that the races among whom the five 
principal heroes of the ilaliabharata wore 
liorn and fostered were by no means under 
(he source of tlic brahniaiiical law, as in tho 
eitso of Draupaili whom tho live Pamlu 
brothers took as tlieir one wife. 

This poem is interesting to astronomy, 
because it records the first, eclipse of the sun 
mentioned in any of the Sastras. Modern 
European eoimnen tutors snppo,so that it was 
written in the year 786 of the Cliristiau yEra, 
and that the date of tho Eclipse which it re- 
cords is the 25(11 Oetolier in the year 
before Christ, and therefore anterior to that 
transmitted to ns from the Chaldcan.s, wdiicli 
was observed on the 19th’ March A. A. Chris- 
tum 720 . — Wheels Jlifft. of Tihlia, Vol. 1. 
passim. FlpJihh<<ionc's Ilisiorjf of Tudla Vol. 
I. pages, 173, 1 74, 390, 391 and 392. Muller 
p. 47. 

MAHABHARA- VACUA. Sans. Alpinia 
galanga, Strz. 

MAHA-BRAHMANA, S. a great brah- 
uiau, but applied contemptuously in Bengal 
to a low class of brahmans who officiate at 
funeral rites, and are the first feasted after the 
period of mourning; also a brahman who 
performs religious ceremonies for sudras and 
mixed castes. 


MAHA’DBO. 

MAHABUREE BUTCH, Beng. Hind. 
Amomum zerumbet. 

'MAHADAN S<ngh. Oalyptranthes enmini. 
MAMADEO-KA-PHUL, Hind. Daphne 
cannubina. 

MAIIADEO or MAHADEVA, hills in 
the Hosliangabad district, the finest in the 
w’hole Satpura range, and at one point., 
rise to a height of 4,500 feet above tho 
sea. It is in this cluster that tho very re- 
markable group of rocks known by geolo- 
gists under tho name of the ^lahadeo sand- 
stones attains its greatest dovelbpment. 
Here the aandstnne mass presents a thick- 
ness of 2,U00 feet, and the finest of all those 
striking vertical escarpments which charac- 
terise this formal ion is seen on the south 
face of the Mahadco block, where it rises 
from tho flat ground of tho Honwa valley. 
Tlic summits of the Pachmarhi hills, as seen 
from tlic Narbada valley, present a huge 
grotesrpio outline, wliich bears marked con- 
trast with tlio ordin.ary contour of thobasal- 
I tic range. These hills aro entirely isolated 
from the main Satpura range by scarps and 
preeipitou.s ravines, and are almost encir- 
cled by the Dehwa and Sonbliadra, which 
ri.'«c in the valley to tho soutli of tho range, 
and unite on its north .side. Nothing can bo 
prettier tiiau tlio plateau itself varied Jiko 
a j^itrk with glades and olunip.s of trees, 
watered by a stream that runs winding 
down nearly il.s whole length, and curiously 
sheltered from the winds and storms by a 
rim of low rocks that bound it wherever it 
hordens upon the oiifi'r faco of tho hills, 
Mr. Dribcrg eompilcd a very eonijih'tfl 
gninimar and voeahulary of tlu' i\J.j,li,Mileo 
dialect of the Gond language, and tho di.ileet 
of the Saoiieo Gonds was iiotiei'd in ;i [japer 
by .Mr. Manger. Chouragad, the liighest 
summit of the Maliadova hills rises to an al- 
titude of 4,200 feet above the sea ; the usual 
height of tho range, which, entering tho 
Nagpur territory from Gawilghnr, passes by 
Hevvaghur towards Shiwani, is not above 
2.000 feet, though in tho east of the same 
chain, where it goe.s under the name of tho 
Langi Hills, some of tho peaks attain an 
elevation of 2,300 and 2,4-00 feet. At Nag- 
pur tho country has fallen to a level of 1,000 
feet. On tho west, however, it immediately 
rises by 200 or 300 feet in a succession of 
eininenceH. The Mahadewa group of rocks 
consist of a series of sandstones, often femi- 
ginous, generally speaking irregularly though 
strongly bedded, and of great thickness. 
These form tho lofty and boldly scarped 
range of the Puchmurry or Mahadewa hills, 
and to this group Dr. Oldham gave tho name 
of Mahadewas. In one or two places they 
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seem to pass upwards conformably into 
sandstone boldinff remains of larse mamma- 
lia, and probably of Sewalik date. This 
jfroup is markedly separated from the coal- 
bearing group belo\y, and as compared with 
it is also characterized by the comparative 
absence of trap dykes or other exhibitions 
of igneous rocks. Upon these, in parts of 
the district, rest the great spreading sbeete 
of trap rocks forming the continuation of 
the immense basaltic field of the Deccan. 
Four and five distinct flows could readily 
he traced in paces. And adverting to the 
occurrence of the beds coiitainiiig shells 
(Physa, Paludina, ,Unio, &c.) which are j 
found between these flows (the intertmpean 
lacustrine formation, of Carter) tlie evidence 
derived from the Nerbudda district proves . 
that this alteration was entirely duo to the i 
subsequent overflowing of the heated mass of ! 
the trap above, and to the disturbances con- 
sequent on the exhibition of such powerful 
force as must have accompatiied the produc- 
tion of these immense flows of lava. These 
shelly beds seem to have been formed by 
tranquil deposition during the intervals 
between the successive flows of igneous 
rock, and to have been broken up in- 
durated and baked by the succeeding out- 
break. The following gives a summary 
view of these groups in descending 
order, omitting all the more recent divi- 
sions; — 


Sub-Kymore, 

group.. 


MAHADEVA. 

jcrystaline limestone 
pseudo*gnex8s(name 
proposed by H. B. 
Modlicott, Esq.,) 
micaceous schists,! 
and quartzites, rod 
and green and 
white. 


jHighly probable, 
though not yet 
thoroughly 
proved, that 
these are only 
the continua- 
tion downwards 
of the Vindhya 
groups Bubse. 
quently altered. 
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range, into Bc- 
hur and to tho 
Ganges at 
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bably also in the 
Khasia Hills 
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possibly ‘only 
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Granite, gneiss, hornblende-rock, green- 
stone, &c. In the bituminous shales of the 
Mabadewas wc have the following fossil 
plants : '|.Vyzygia speciosa, Vertebraria in- 
dica, and a species of Phyllotlieca, a frag- 
ment of which is figured by Dr. McClelland 
as Poacites minor. (Geol Surv. Tab. XVI. 
f. 4.) In the carbonaceous shales of Umret, 
besides the Pliyllothcca now alluded to, is 
another stem, but unfurrowed, which seems 
to resemble McClelland’s Poacites muricata, 
(Tab. XIV, f. 6.) In the laminated sand-, 
stone of Kamptee, in addition to Vertebra- 
via and the two Poacites as above, Ttrniop- 
teris, perhaps of the .same species, as at 
Itajinalial, and McClelland’s Pecopteris 
aflini.s, (Tab. XI I, f. 11. h.) which is a well 
marked species with a tripinnato frond. 

la all these localities the genus Clossop- 
tcris abounds. Nagpore .seems to have out- 
stripped Nortli Eastern India in Cycloptcris 
and .several other vegetable remains, but is 
decidedly behind in regard to the Cycada- 
cea>. The only specimen, procured is a 
small fragment iVom the sandstone of Kamp- 
tee, the leaflets of which are narrower than 
a minute blade of grass. — Carter's Geological 
Papers on Western //n7/Vi p. 248. 

MA-HA-HLiE-GA-PHYOO Burm. Ban- 
liinia acuminala, Linn. Ma-Ha-lllse-ga-wa 
Burm. Bauhinia tomentosa Linn. Ma-Ha 
Klm-ga-nco. Burm. Bauhinia purpurea, Linn 
MAHADEVA, an appellation of the bin- 
du god Siva, which means the supremo 
god, and Siva i.s often styled Eshwara or 
lord. The worship of Siva scorns to have 
been introduced into India.,* about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, and apparently 
came from the west and embodied the sun- 
worship and the physiological philosophy of 
Baal. Colonel Tod tells us that there are 
numerous temples in Rajasthan of Baalim j 
and that Balpeor (Mahadeo) has several in 
Saurashtra, all representing the sun. It docs 
not appear that the saiva sect, worshippers 
of Siva, ever persecuted the vAishnava, wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, but its followers m 
India far outnumber those of the vaisbnava 
faith. Saivaism is almost a polytbeistbio 
I creed, and its sect go to any vaisbnava 
1 temple while on no consideration would » 
24 



MAHA DEVI: 

vaisbna7a sectarian enter a saiva temple. 
Maliadera is fi'equently painted blue or 
rather of an ashy colour. Obelisks and 
pillars are symbols of Mahadeva, as of florua 
of the Bsryptians, more especially pyramids 
and anything conical. Mahadeva’s vohicle, 
is Nandi, a white ball, on wliich ho is fre- 
quently seen riding. In his temples it is re- 
presented, sometimes of vast uimeiisiona, 
couchant. It is very commonly met with in 
brass, &c., with and without tlio other sym- 
bols of Siva. Mahadeva. has a blue throat. 


llAHAtA. 

her this blessing : “ Thou shalt be named 
the goddess of the three times, Morning, 
Noon, and Evening, tlie Preserver of the 
Universe ; and under various other appella- 
tions shalt thou he worshipped, as thou 
.shalt ho tlie cause of mjcomplishing the de* 
sii-cs of thy votaries. Hut, oh, goddess! 
divide thyself into throe forms, according to 
the colours hy wdiigli thou art distinguish-* 
ed,” On hearing thc.se words she divided 
hcrsolfiiito i iireo forma of a white, a red, and 
a black colour. Tlio white was Saraswati, 


hence named Nilakanthii, and, in one sculp- i tlm snmi of Hrahma ; tlm red wnis Lakshmi, 
ture, loans ’on his Saniyasi’s crooked .stalf, the beloved of Vishnu; and the black, Par- 
with half-closed eyes musing and listening | vati.” d’liis account differs widely from 
to the divine miusiielsy of the six gandliarva, ! other nccriunf.s <if iho origin of these god- 
playing and singing before him. They are 1 desses, but consistency is'ont of thoques- 
called Apsarasa, and Devangana. Their bind { tion in liinilii mythology. Parvati is now 


is composed of a tnmhonrino (tnmina) cyin- 
hals, or castaiuits, (tal,) not visible, being 
behind the person of the taiurna player; a 
vina, orlute; and a stranga, played wdrh a 
bow like a violin. The other two females 
hold a fan of feathers, (pankha,) ami a 
chowrie of peacock’s feathers similar to that 
borne by one of the female attendants behind 
Mahadeva. 

Iilahadeva has Parvati, the mountniii 
nymph, as hla sacti, or fomalo energy and 
in the figures of Mahadeva and Parvati, eoni- 
monly called Gouri Sunknr,” Parvati 
is seated on ^Nfahadeva’a knee with the bull 
Nandi at his feet, and the Sinha or lion at 
her feet. The liiigact., are a vira-saiva sect, 
whoso solo object of worship is tho linguni. 
Benares is a great site of tho saiva worship 
and there is a celebrated temple of Mahadeva 
at Kai-ikal four miles south of JIardwar. 

MAHA DEVI. Devi, tho goddess, is a 
fitlo given to liak.shini, fSnra.swHti and Parva- 
ti, but the laltcr is commonly called Maha- 
Uevi. The iriytholoL»ical origin of these 
three goddesses is thus described in tho 
Varaha Purana, translated in Colonel Vans 
Kennedy’s researches on the mythology of 


thehindu.s, &c. In conseqinmee of tho di.s- ! caramlas, Lliiu. 


generally understood by the appellation of 
Devi, or Maiia Devi. Nevertlieless, by the 
val.slmava sect, li.ikslimi is also thus called^ 
to whom they attribute, as the saivas do to 
Parvaid, tho pr(»(liiction of Kali, Kali Batrec, 
(’liandrika, itc. — C'e/c, Myth lllnd.f p. 95. 
Mont‘*)t llhiihi Pduthron, p. (>5, 

MATIAIlMAir, See xMalwa. 

MAII.VIL, Tliis Nepal tree, and also the 
Dhuttola tree are speeie.s of plums ; the for- 
mer hears nbnndanco of beaniifnl flowers. 

j\IAJlA.IAN, Hinm). a merchant. 

lilAJlAJLU. Uhia. Lygodiuni scaiidens, 
u.«ed as a twine for tying hoams. 

Af.41i i KAli. in Hindu mythology. 
Eternity. This deity is a representation of 
Siva and, in the Elephanta (’avo.s, ho is re- 
presented with eight arms. In one, ho holds 
a human ligiire. 

^IAHA-KAIjA, Sans’C. the conjunction or 
oppo.sitioii of tho sun and moon. See Gala. 

MAHA-KATjA EANtilTA a book trans- 
lated by Captain Edw.ard Warren. See 
Vavana. 

.MyVHA-KALl, a name of thobindu god- 
dess Kali. 

MAHA-KA BOMBA. Slnoii. Carissa 


tres.sed situation of tlio gods from the op- 
pre.ssioTi of the Asura, Braraa hastened to 
Kailasa to Siva. Siva in thought summoned 
Vishnu, who instantly stood between tliein, 
and the three gods viewing cacii other witli 
delight, from their three refulgent glances 
sprang into being a virgin of celestial loveli- 
ness, who bashfully bowed before Brama, 
Vishnu, and Siva. They said “ who art thou? 
lovely one ! and why art thou thus distin- 
guished by the three several colors of black, 
''^hite and red ?” She replied, “ from your 
glances was I produced ; and do you not 
know your own omniponent energies ?” 
Brama then praised her, and bestowed on 


M \ HAL. A i{. a house, a section of a town 
Muliallat fcm. pi. women’s apartments. 
Women. Mu, hal, a ward of an Jmliun town, 
which is regulated, with a view to its police, in 
a manner, very similar to what it is in 
Europe. Afahiil i.s also applied to a distriot 
or sections of country, as tlie Bara-mahal of 
the Salem district of the Madras presidency. 
It is also equivalent to a fort or kilia, and to 
ghar or country . — Matcnlnds History of Per^ 
sla^ V'ol. JI. p. 177. Malculni' 8 Central Indian 
Vol, I. p.2lfl. 

MAIIALA, Mabali or Mahalya, Mae. A 
term of courtesy affixed to the names of 
barbers. 
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MAHANUDDY. 


MAHAN ANDA. 


MAHA-LAKSHMI, a name of the hindu 
iroddefls Lakshmi, the sacti of Vislina. 

® MAHAL AL AT, Ak. in Arabic medicine. 
UiBCutieiitia. 

MAH A LTMBO, Uria. Cedrela toona 

Hoxh. Coy. W. ^ A. 

MAHA-MAGHA, (commonly Maman 
gum), i. e., the ocrmrrouce ot the full moon in 
or about the asterihm magha with other astro- 
nomical incidents, which occur once in 
twelve years and wliioh time is auspicious 
for bathing, eapecdally at Cumbaconum. 

MAHA-MARRT. Hind lit. great death, 
a plague which ap[)euicd in the Karaaon 
and Ourhwal hills and on one occasion ex- 
tended to the RoJiilciind plains. It was 
believed by the p(‘oplc to be contagious. 

MAHA-MEDA. Tkl. Krythnna Indica 
Lam. 

MAHA-MMRU, a fabulous mountain of 
extraordinary hoigbt, in the cxtn nic North 
of India. 

MAHAMRAH was captured on the 26th 
March iyo7. 

MAHANA a river in the JJa/aribagh dis- 
trict in tho Bengal Prcsidemjy. 

MAHA-NAMA, Sec 8ri|)ada. 

MAHANUDUY river rises near Aaring in 
the native slate of Nowagudda, in lat. 2‘0 ® 
20,’ Ion. 82 ® , W., bO m. ; N. M. 1 10 m., S. E., 
300 m., into the Bay of B(‘ugal by numerous 
mouths. Ijength 620 m. It receives the 
Hutsoo, BIO; Aurag. 117; Tell, BiO ; Bang 
Nudee, 60 ni. About 46,(>00 sq. miles are 
drained. The Mahaiiuddy river in the rainy 
season is about 56 icet above tho sea in L. 
34® 37’ N- L- ^8® 10' E. Erom July to 
February, navigable fur boats I'or 460 milos. 
The Mahanuddy river collects a, great 
body of water. Us course is through coun- 
tries containing the tliamond iniiies of 
Sumbalpoor ami extensive trap and gneiss 
formations. It is one of the largest and 
most important rivers in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; it rises about twenty- tivc miles south 
of Raipur, in a mountainous region which 
bounds the Chattisgarb plateau on the south 
and divides it from the Bastar country. 
Then again, struggling through masses of 
rocks, the river Hows past Sambalpur. 
There its course is less obstructed, but it is 
occasionally interrupted by inigldv rocks— 
tbe terror of boatmen -standing up in mid- 
stream, and realising the exact notion of 
Scylla and Charybdis. Thence it passes by 
Binkaand Sonpur, at which latter place it 
isjbined by the Tel. Below Sonpur the 
Mabanadi, taking an easterly course, pur- 
sues a tortuous >>fuy, cribbed, confined, and 
tossed about between ridges and ledges, and 
crags of rocks Ibi many miles, yet still 


struggling and rusbiog onwards with some 
velocity, till passing Bod (the capital of a 
state of that name) it reaches a place called 
Dholpur. After this its troubles and vicis- 
situdes among the rocks come to an end, 
and rolling its unrestrained waters along, it 
makes straight for tlie range of the eastern 
ghat mountains^ There it pieroe.s the 
mountains by a gorge, about forty miles in 
length, slightly inferior in grandeur, but 
equal in beauty, to the gorge of the Goda- 
vari. Amarkantak, a great plateau, forms 
the wat'ershed of the Mabanadi, Son, Tons, 
Joliilla, and Nurbudda. The rivers, though 
large and full of water even half way from 
their moutlis are very irregular in the slopes 
of their beds, and are disturbed by frequent 
rapids, so that, owing to these impediments, 
increased still further by the rocky character 
of the river beds or their banks, navigation 
is limited for the most part to the lower 
portions of their course. Cocanada and 
, False Point harbours are nearly similar; 
the only difference is, in the entrance to tho 
latter whiidi has been blocked up by the silt 
of the Mahanuddy and sand banks. The 
internal liarbour is small, but is Jike a 
perfect lake. Both Oocouada arid False 
Point harbours have been formed by the 
action of the S. W. monsoon driving along, 
towards a north easterly direction, tho 
waters of tho Godavery and the Mahanud- 
dy, when they arc saturated with silt dar- 
ing that season of the year. — An)i. Tnd, Ad., 
V. XI. p. 349. Carter' fi Gaoloyica), Papers 
on Weftf^rn hid lay p. 2. 

MAHANA L)I. A stream of comparative- 
ly small importance, which must not be 
confounded with the larger river of tho same 
name, that rises in the .southern hill-ranges 
of the Raipur district. The ljes.ser Malia- 
nadi rises in the Mandla district, and flows 
into tho Son after a course of about one 
hundred miles, during a portion of which 
it forms the boundary between Rewa and 
Jabalpur. Coal is found on its banks near 
Deari, where t]iei*e is also a warm spring. 

MAHANUDDY, a river of Malwa, runs 
near Iluzroopoor, Nawabgunge in Purneah. 

MAHANANDA, tributary to Ganges. 
Near Darjeeling, in the Sikkim hills, lat. 
26° 57’, long. 88® 20’ S.. 40 miles; S. W., 
60 miles ; S. B., 50 miles ; S., 20 miles ; 
S. K., 40 miles ; S., 30 miles. — Length, 240 
miles. It is navigable during the dry season 
for craft of 8 tons as far as Kishengunge, 
for those of much larger burthen during 
the rains. The Ganges receives as tribu- 
taries, the Ramgunga, Gumti, Ghog^ 
Gundak, Kosi and Mahananda, from the 
left bank ; and, from tho right bank the 
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MAHI SAKSHI. 

Kali, the Kali Nadi, Jamna and Sane. 
Another dividing stream of the Ganges is 
the Matabbanga. In its coarse of sixteen 
hundred miles through the plains, the Gan- 
ges receives eleven rivei'S, some of which 
are equal to the Rhine, and none smaller 
than the Thames, besides as many others 
of lesser note. It is owing to this vast 
influx of streams, that the Ganges exceeds 
the Nile so greatly in point of magnitude, 
while the latter exceeds it in length of 
course by one- third. 

MAHA NARAM. Sing. Citrus decuma- 
na.. — Linn. W. & A Roxb. * 

MAHA-NIM. H[ND. Melia azaderachta. 

MAHA NIMBA. Bkng. Melia seraper- 
virens. 

MAHANIMBA. Hind ? Citrus decu- 
mana ? 

MAHA NOOGA-GASS. Sing. Fiens in- 
diofi. — Liun. 

MAHA NOWERA. See Kandy. 

MAHANT, The head of a religlou.s es* 
lablishment of the mendicant orders of the 
hiridus. The superior of a monastery or 
Miitt’h. 

MAHANTJ. Ukiya. A man of the writer 
or accountant caste ; ? the caste itself is 
Mahayaijna. 

MAHAFADMA. vSoc Magadha, Nanda, 
Sjii.su naga. 

MAIIAF-MANIK. See Kattyawar. 

MAIIA PRASADHA is the distribution 
to all present of the food that had been 
olfered to hinrln idols — B7/.9. 

MAHA PURUSHYA or groat men, a 
hindu sect, in As.satn, who follow the doc- 
trines of Diunudhar, Gopul and Hari-Deb 
and regard Vishnu as the sole god. They 
are arranged into “ grihi” or lay-men, who 
worship images of Vjshnii and Krishna and 
of the Sjxhi gramma, and the “Udasin” who are 
interdicted all image worship. The genera- 
tion has passed away, who saw the remark- 
able Mahapurush at the Gh(».saur.s of Kid- 
derpoor. He was apparently a Jiiaq about 
forty years of age, with a very fair com- 
plexion, and jet-black hair. He did not 
eat or drink anything nor speak a word, 
but remained in a sitting posture. 

MAHA-PUS-WAEU Singh. Entada 
pusfietha . — he Cand. W. A. Roxh. 

MAHAPUTRA JIVI or putrajivi Tel. 
Putrajivi roxbuVghii, R. 

MAHA SAKSHI or Maisakshi orMesh- 
akshi-knsuma, a gum-resin found in drug- 
gist’s shops which is said by Ainslie to 
come from Arabia. The word means buffa- 
loe’s eye and is said by Wight to be a 
Itind of bdellium. In the bazaars at 
Madras, the Pansari or druggists, if asked 


MAHAE.AdAH. 

for maisakshi, will produce gugul, which h 
the same as the Arabic moql. — 0*Sh, 2ft/ . 
Mat. Med. ii ‘216 8vo. 

MAHAR, amongst the Mahratta people 
a‘helot or predial slave race, small numbers 
of whom are dwelling on the outskirts of 
villages, being regarded by hindoos as im- 
pure. They are tho Dber of India, gene- 
rally, the Holier of tho Canarese people, 
and the Paraya of the Tamil race, the pariah 
of Europeans. They cat the carcases of 
horned cattle that die of disease, and have 
small grain allowances from the farmers, 
whom they help in the fields — being gene- 
rally part of the balottia,or municipality, of 
which they Jire tho guides, messengers and 
watchmen. They are wholly illitemte, and 
though dwelling amongst hindoo sects for 
two or three thousand years, they are not 
hindoos religion, nor have they become 
ma’luniu il.tns or christijrns, but are shaina- 
nists, fetichists, polytboistB, spirit and de- 
mon worshippers. They are a free spoken, 
liberal minded race. They believe in me- 
tempsychoses. 'i'ho word is pronounced 
M’har, but is written variously M’her, 
Maho, Mow, Mhar. 8co India. 

MAHA RADZA WENG or Radza 
, weng, Bur.m. Chronicles of kings. These 
I lire found in tho kingdoms of Burma, Pegu, 
Arracaii, Muni poor, the old slate of Pong 
or Miigoung, and itidecd in all the Indo- 
Chinese n.Miions, even in sneh small stated aa* 
Tavoy and the Shun principalities of Zimme 
and Laboiing. 

M AHAKAG or Anid Island, is a very 
low island on the west side of tho Persian 
Gulf. '^Horsbnrifh. 

MAHARAJAH. Sans. A hindu ruler, 
also the highest iitnhir honor given to a 
hindn. The title Maha-Kajah or great king, 
in tho Purana.s and Hindu books, wa.4 origi- 
nally applied to tho sovenn’gn of a vast 
rnonandjv which in the second century, com- 
prised a great part of India, the Malay Pen- 
insula, Sumatra and the neighbouring 
islands, 'riiere arc now in the feudatory 
states in India, several hindoo rulorsby whom 
the title of maha-rnjah has been as.sumed, 
or been given by tljc Bi’itisli, the maha- 
rajah of Gwalior, of Indore, of Travancore, 
of Viziiinagrarn, Gwjilior is the capital of 
the maliarajnli Sindiah . — Iiidht tn 15/A Cent. 

MAHA RAJAH, an honoiific appellation 
for the head Oosai or chief priest of a sect 
of hiiidus styled the Hudra sampradayi, also 
Vallabha Achariya also Gokulastha. The 
sect arose about the fifteenth century from' 

the teachings of Vallabha Acliarya, a Tilinga 
brahman, and his doctrines are best known 
as those of the Gokulastha gosai, the title of 



HAHAHAJAH. 


MAHARAJAH. 


iU teachers, who are usually in Bombay powder called galal amongst his devotees, 
being maharajah. The doctrine ofVal- and some of it falls upon the nocks and 
labha was that privation was not sancti- breasts of the women. This appears td be 
ty, and that the duty of teachers and dis- a peculiar privilege of the maharajah ; for 
ciples was to worship the deity not in nudi- it any one else threw gulal upon women, 
ty and in hunger, but. in costly apparel and it would, excepting on the Holee festival, be 
choice food. Tiio followers of this sect arej regarded as an insult. Besides these rites 


very numerous and opulent, tlio merchants j 
and bankers, cxpe« Ially tlioso from CJuzerat , 
and Mai wa belonging to it. Their temples ; 
and establish men Is .arc numcrons all over j 
India but p-arlicularly at Mit’liura and at | 
Bindrabaii, but at Sri N'at’h Hwar, at Ajmir, | 
is the most cehdjrated ;uid nmst ri(;hly on- j 
dowed of all tlio, (losaiii csnublislnnents. ^ 
The disciples who are devout, make the, 
three-fold ‘ Samarpana,' tan, man, d’lian, of j 
body, mind, \Aiealth, to the guru, whom 
many of the Bhattya race regard as an in- 
carnation of Krlslimi, whose Avor.slnp, a.s the 
Bala Gopala, tliey follow. Of the thousands j 
of religions seet.s which have thrown the ' 
pure and WUc religion of the hindns into I 
inexplicable chaos, there is none which 
has been so prominently and .so notori- 
ously brought before the }>nblic at large ns 
that of the Valahhaehari, by the disclosures 
made by the grcjat libtd case of lSt52. The 
major part, both male and female, of the 
sect who ucknowl(Mlg(; the aiithorily of tin; 
maharajahs are so complotcdy enslaved by 
their vilo practices, are so «l<‘a<l t(» tludr 
enormity, that nothing aparcntly can shako I 
their moral torpor. In the present day there ; 
are about sixty or seventy maharajahs in j 
India, who are .spread over i,he cities oFMin- i 
dostan. Of these, the maliar.-ijali at Srt5ej(M‘ ' 
is stiid to be tlm cliief, and ho has a great j 
temple near Ooilcypur. Tito maharaj.alis j 
appear to read the Purans and preach scr- | 
mens to the people, but tliey are generally ! 
engaged in worshipping the .>.acre(i images. 
In other words tlic poojde' worshij) the ma- 
harajahs and the tun haiajahs only wor.ship 
tlio images. When the people wish t-o wor- 
ship a maharajah, they f<>tcli him to their 
honse.s, ofler him (lower.s, wave a light 
round him, present him with luotiey, and 
prostrate thomsolvi's at his feet. The ma- 
harajahs on their part worship the gods 
much in the same way, only that, in addi- 
tion, they bathe and dio^s the images, a ce- 
remony which is di.sponscd with in the wor- 
ship of the maharajah. .Again, on certain 
occa.sions it is customary to worship the 
idol by swinging it; and accordingly at j 
these swinging festivals, swinging the ma- I 
harajah is a religious ceremony which is i 
performed by the female members of the i 
different families of the disciples. Whilst j 
the maharajah is swinging he throws the I'ed i 


nautclj dances are occasionally given by the 
maharajah, hut in a different part of the 
temjile to that which iho idols are placed. 
Moreover the • female devotees occasionally 
visit the maharujali’s family in a separate 
zcimna in the temple. The maharajahs have 
temples in Bombuy, and .sometimes there 
are .several residing in tho island. One how- 
ever, is a peniiancnt resident in Bombay, 
'fiii.s man’s ancestor, (lokulnathco mahara- 
jah, originally visited Bombay, in 1811. On 
that occasion all tho Vais hnava sect of the 
i.shind collech'tl in a body, and requested 
His H(;liiie.s.s to settle permanently with his 
family, ‘ for the purification of theu* souls,’ 
olfering at tho same tiino to build a temple 
f<)i' him, and to make arrangements to meet 
his expenses in connection with the temple. 
Accordingly, to .st'imrc a perrnammt income 
which should not prc.«s heavily upon his 
devotees, a tax upon articlc.s of trade was 
! deteriniiUHl upon ; and all the vaishnava 
: mei'cliants, who in Bomba v po.sf'ess a mo- 
iiojioly in nlmosl. every iinporlant article of 
tr:ul<‘, solemnly bouml tlioTusclves to add to 
tho pri(!r* of every ai-ticlc tliey might bnv or 
.sell. Tim result is that about 162,000* Ik 
arc rai^od evmy year for six ditll'vent nialia- 
rnjahs ol whom tlm luaharu jali of Bombay 
receives about half a lakh jier annum. 

According to tlm <loetrines of fheWalabha- 
charya sect, every malianijah is considered as 
the husband of hi.s I'emalc devotees ; bat as 
i-eason ami couseience rebelled against tlia 
: doefnnos, and llie law of moral and religions 
j progress was fullilled, in iHoo tlieir followers 
I hchi a meeiing at which it was resolved 
j that none ol their daughters or wives .should 
bo allf)wed to resort to the maharajahs for 
' wor.Nhip, except at cerla'in stated hours, 
i whon the maharaj;ihs would be necessarily 
oeeupied in ceremonies at the temple. It 
. will be impossible f(»r any respectable Bania 
1 or Bhattia to Ironjiieut a VVallabachaiya 
temple vviihout exposing tho honour of his 
I family to suspicion. Many amongst them 
I no doubt, have been as ignorant as iho pub- 
lic ill general were before tho trial took place 
of the debauched habits of the maharajahs; 
or, if they knew what was done, they epu- 
sidcred 8ucl\ practices to be sanctioned by 
their religion. Bold and earnest words 
fitly concluded Sir Joseph Arnould’s judg- 
ment; — “It is not a question of theology 




MAHARASHTRA. 

that has been before ns; it is a question 
of morality. The principles for which 
the defendant and his witnesses have 
been contondingf is simply this — that what 
is morally wrong cannot be theologically 
right — that when practices wliich sap the 
very foundations of morality, which involve 
a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of right, are established in the namo 
aiid under the sanction of religion, they 
ought for tho common welfare of .society, 
and in tho inborest of humanity itself, to be 
publicly denounced and oxpo.sed. The d - 
fendants have denounced and have oxpbsod 
them. At a risk and at a co.st which wo 
cannot adequately measure, the.se men 
have done dobermiuod battle against a foul 
and powerful delusion. They liavc dared 
bo look custom and error boldly in the 
face, and proclaim before tho world of 
their votaries that their evil is not good, 
that their lie is not the truth. In thus 
doing they have done bravely and well. It 
may be allowable to express a hope that 
what they have done will not have ))een in 
vain — that tho seed I hey have sown will bear 
its fruit — that their courage and constancy 
will be rewarded by a steady increa.se in the 
luiinber of those, whom their words and 
their example have quickened with thimght 
and animated to resistance, whose horne> 
they have helped to cleanse from loath'^omo 
lewdnoss, and whoso souls they have .set free 
from a dcb.ising botidugo.” 

MAUAUAJPUK. A largo and popu- 
lous village in the Maiidla district inirnodi- 
ately oppo.site to Mandhi, nt the contliienco 
of the Nafloada and Ranjar. Its ancient 
'name is .said to have been Brahmaputra, but 
in A. D. 17d7 raja-inalmraj Sa f(»undcd 
tho present village and its name was then 
altered to Maharajpur. 

MAHARUPUH in h. 25^ 53’ 0” N. L. 
78 ® 13’ 3” E. in Bundelkhand,8. of Gwalior. 
The Hill station is l,0h7 ft. above the sea. 

MAHA-KANA, meaus Great Prince, the 
tille by which the rulers of Odeypoor are 
always distinguished. — Malcolm's Central 
India, Vol. 1. p. 342. 

Maharashtra, thcMabratta country. 
In this province in ancient times Tagara 
was famed as a commercial mart. Its loca- 
lity is now unkown but it lias been supposed 
to be Dooglmr the modern Dowlatabad now 
a mean village boneath the fortress. The 
race now occupying Mabrashtra, is known 
as the Mahratta. Tho men are robust, and 
generally employed as cultiv^ftors ; The 
women are not well-featured nor well- 
shaped. In the ‘ Sareda Tilaka,’ a mono- 
logue of later date than the play of Mrich’ 
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chakati which was of the 1st century of the 
Era but still of comparative antiquity, there 
U a curious and amusing dosoription of the 
various women of India, distinguishing each 
by lier nationality. 

‘There goes the maid of Gnt^arn (Gu- 
zerat), blooming as with perpetual youth, 
having eves like the cbnkora,bf the complex- 
itm of the yellow Roclninn, and a voice mu- 
sical as that of the Parrot. She wears 
anklets of silver, large curings set with 
pearls, and her bodice is buttoned below the 
liips with gems.’ 

‘ Tlu^ nmlron of Maharashtra proceeds 
yonder, her forehead stjwnod with saffron, 
and with silver chains upon her feet; she 
wears a coloured veil, and a girdle round her 
loins.’ • 

A Cholu female (south of India) ap- 
proaches, whoso cluvks are tinted with saf« 
tVoi), and whose dress is embroidered with 
tho bnd.s of tlie lotus,’ 

The bodice whi(di buttons below the 
hips, is certainly unknown at the present 
day, either in Ouzerat or elsewhere in India; 
and as no single cloth, as a scarf, or the pre- 
sent Sare,’' could be but-toned, we can only 
pre.su me that tho garment was cut out and 
sown in the fashion of ji long tight-fitting 
robe, as in u.se aniong Persian women of the 
present time. 

MAH.V'SER. A carp, and otlier rivers 
of India. — Hooker, film. Jour, p. 398, Vol. I. 

MAJIASKWA, SUIUTISSA, in Ceylon. 
Sec Inscriptions, p. 382. 

MAHAHIAMBALA. Sino. Tamarind. 
MAHA SIVA UATRI. One of the 
greatest fostivals in tho Jiindn calendar oc- 
cnr.s about the middle of February. Va- 
rious legends are given in connection with 
tins festival, but [lublic opinion among the 
I Idndns, is in favour of the following. Ra- 
! venan, king of Biinka, undertook a pilgri- ' 
I mage to Mount Mcru, the residence of Siva, 
and t Imre put liiinself tbrongli a course of 
the most rigid ponanco, and supplicated t-be 
god by fastingaiid prayer. Siva appeared to 
him and askeii him bis desire. The king re- 
j plied that lie bad only one request to make, 

' and that was that none of the gods should 
bo oermitted to invade his country, and that 
they should not have power either to conquer 
or .slay liim. Siva, in reply, gave him a lingam 
of stone and commanded liiiu to take it to his 
country, and there builda temple over it to his 
honor. He further enjoined him not to place it 
on any carriage but to carry it himself. Ho 
was also not to set it down anywhere on the 
road, for if he did ho would never, the god 
said, be able to lift it off the ground again. 
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An iniplicii obedience to these injunttions j 
would (»btain for h'ua a favourable answer 
to Ilia prayers. When Ravoiian had started 
from Mount Meru with the lingam, the other 
gods supplicated Pillyar after this wise : — 
“ This Ravenan has beea a constant source 
of annoyance and trouble to u.** ; and now 
that he has obtained, from Siva, this lingam 
as a protection from our power, he will be- 
come yet more arrogant and troublesome. 
You must, therefore, devise some means of I 
depriving him of the lingain before he I 
reaches the country.” Pillyar acceded to I 
this reque.st, and .summoning Vanina, he 1 
desired him to enicr into the stomach of I 
the king of Imnka and ‘ become water, so ! 
as to fill him.’ 1’his Vanina accordingly j 
did. Ravenan,# when tiic watery element ! 
filled him began to ftsd ej^ccedingly nneom- 
fortablc and dropsical, and looked ont for 
some shady retreat, where he might rest a 
while till the waters had^ subsided! Pillyar, 
at this moment, as.su mod the form of a 
brahmin child and appeared to him. Ra- 
venan, on seeing liini, asked him to carry 
the lingam for a few minutes. 

MAHASU. Tlie ridiro and .slopes of Ma- 
hasu, ill the alpine Panjab, which were for- 
merly covered with the finest tiinlier, pre- 
sent localities for planting that arc liardly 
surpas.sed any where on the hills. It.s 


MAHAWAJl'fSO. A metrical chrouiolo 
in Pali of the dynastic history of the island 
of Ceylon, from B. C, 543 to A. D. 1750,’ 
discovered and translated by Mr. George 
Tumour. The authorities differ as to the 
length of Chandra Gupta’s reign, which 
some make thirty-four years, and others 
only tweiity.four. The Mahawanso gives 
thirty-four year.*!, the Dipawanso and the 
Vayii Parana give only twenty-four years. 
This difference may, perhaps, have originat- 
ed in two distinct reckonings of the date of 
his accession, the one party counting from 
the death of Nanda klahapadrna, in B C. 
32.5, and llie other party from the conquest 
of India, in B. C 315. Some assumption of 
this kind is clearly necessary to reconcile 
the different aulhoritios, unle.ss, indeed, we 
(ak<i the only alternative of adopting the 
i one and of rejecling the other. At this 
; period t he capital of ImJia was Patalipnira 
' or Palibothra, which was situated on the 
! (ia)ige.s, at. the junction of the Erranaboa.s 
I or Alaos River. The former name has al- 
I ready been identified with the Sanskrit 
1 Hiranvabalin an epithet which has been ap- 
1 plied both to the Gand.’ik and to the Sou. 
i Hut I he lalterimme can imly I’cfer to the 
j Jli-le-an of tlie Chinese travelliT.s, which 
I was to the north of the (Janges, and Wfts 
! tliorefore nndoubteillv tin' Gamlak. Indeed 


forest ha.s disappeared and vast terraces ! this river still joins tin* Ganges immediately 
of potato cultivation liave taken its place, j opposite to Patna— tlint is, “the city,” or 
The crest of the Mahasn ridge is, accord- I metropolis, as its proper name (Patana) 
ing to Captain Herbert, 11200 feel. On 1 implies; the junction oflhe Son is some 
the very summit of the ridge, there j nine or ten miles above I’atna. But as there* 


area few trees of Qnercus scmecarpi folia, the 
alpine oak of the we.stern Himalaya, an 
Biiropeaii looking and partially deciduous 
Bpocie.s, and of Picea webbianaor Pindrow, 
the silver fir of tlie Indian mountains, a 
dark sombre- looking pine, abundant in the 
forests of the inlerior The.se trees may be 
adopted as the characteristic.s of the siib-al- 
pine zone, in every part of which, from 9,000 
to about 12,000 feet, which i.s the highest 
limit of tree vegetation in the western Hima- 
laya, they abound. On Mahasn they are 
entirely confined to the crest of the ridge, 
and form no part of the forest below,— H. 
Cl. Panj Report, p. 25. Dr. ThontMni's Traveh 
in Western Hitnalaya avd Tibet, p. 3.3, 35. j 

MAHA TIT A. Beng. Chiretta ; Aiidro- 
graphi.s paniciilnta. — Wall. 

MAHA TOBALEO. Sing. Crinum 
asiaticum, Wild. Herb. 

MAHAUL. Hind. Pyrus kumaonensis. 
MAHAVAN. See Vedas. 

MAHAVIRA from Maha great, vii’a a 
man; the last and greatest of the Jaina saints. 


is good 1 ‘cason tor believing that the Son 
once joined the Ganges at Bakipur or Baii- 
kipiir, iminediatelv above Patna, it is quite 
possible that the Erranabons may have been 
intended for tlie Son, and the Alaos for tlie 
Gitiidiik. According to Megasthencs, Pali- 
botlira was eighty stadia, or nearly nine 
miles in length ; and fifteen .stadia, or one 
mile and two-thirds in breadth. It was 
surrounded with a deep ditch, and was en- 
closed by lofty wooden waits, pierced with 
loop-holes for the discharge of arrows. 
Arrian, India x. and Strabo xv. both quot- 
ing Megasthencs. — Sir J. E. Tennant's Oeii- 
lov. See India, Inscriptions, Sripada. 

MA HA YUG. See Yiig. 

MAHA-WKLLI-GANGA, the Genges of 
Ptolemy, rises near Adams Peak, in Ceylon ; 
It traverses more than one-third of the moun- 
tain zone, and drains upwards of 4000 sq. 
milesj flows into the sea near Trincoma|ee» 
after a course of 134 miles. — Sir. J.E. 
neat's Cefilon. 

MAHAZAR. Ar. A I'epresentation. Ma- 
hazarnama, a written statement. 
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' MAHIJAH. 

MAHSf one of tbe Seyohelle group, U 
about 16 miles long and 4 broad. Its anchor* 
age is in lat. 4^ 85' S. and long. 55^ 33' E. — 
Borshurgh, 

MAHB FOllT, in lafc. 11® 41' N., is near 
the month of a small river, 4 or 5 miles south 
of Tellicherry. 

MAHENDRA, son of Asoka, king of 
Magadha, in B. C. 236, converted Ceylon 
to buddhism. The earlie.sfc recorded voyage 
down the Bhagaruttoe was made in the ago 
of Asoka, who sent his son Maliendra with 
a branch of Buddlm’s sacred fxicpul tree on 
a mission to the king of Ceylon. — Tr. of 
Bind. Vol. T. p. 20. 

MAHENDRA a chain of mountains ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the penin- 
sula of India between Orissa, the Northern 
Circars and Goiidwana. Near Ganjam, is the 
Mahondra Mallai. 

MAHENDRA is another name of Indra. 
See Morn. 

MAHENDRA GUPTA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHENDRA PAIA DEVA. See In- 
scriptions. 

MAHERA, in Gir/erat. lt.s chief is of the 
Bagela race. See Koniarpal. 

MAHESH, on the Gango.s is famous for 
being the scene where Juggernauth and his 
brother Balaram, liaving fasted tlie wliolo 
day, pawned a bracelet with a shopkeeper to 
procure some food. The ornament was 
missed by the Pandas (priests) on their 
return to Pooree, and they came to release 
it from the shopkeeper. — Tr. of Hind. VoL 
1. p 5. 

MAHESH A. See Lakshmi, Parvati, Siva. 

MAHESH-ASUR. In the scul])tures of 
the hindus, at the Burabur Caves, Durga 
saying “ Mahc.sh-A.sur,” is the principal and 
most often rc))eated. 

MAHESWARA (the great lord) one of 
the five great lords or faces of Siva. See 
Sehesra, Arjnria. 

MAHESWART. See Sacti. 

MAHESVATI. Sec Sehesra, Arjuna. 

JVTAHI, Persian, a fish. 

MAHI CHANDRA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHI a river tl»at ri.ses in the district of 
Malwa, and after a course of 350 miles, dis- 
embogues into the gulf of Cambay. . 

MAHIDDHAJA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHIDPUR, inlat. 23® 30' N. long 75® 
38' E., in Malwa, 23 miles N. of Ujein. The 
wean height of the village above the sea 
is 1,600 feet .. — Scott 

MAHIDPORE, battle of Mahidpore, on 
the 21st Dec. 1817 fought and won by the 
British in war against the Mahrattas. 

MAHIJAH. Hind, generic term in the 
Doab high lands above river inundation. 
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HAHMOOD. 

I MAHI KANTA. See Kol. 

MAHIN. Hind. Tephrosia sp, • 

MAHI PALA. See Inscriptions. 

MAHI RUBIAN. Dried shrimps, from 
the coast of Sindh, also an niidetcrroined 
drug, in appearance consisting of dried 
pieces^, having a grey color. 

MAHlSAlvS’HI. Tel. Amyris oommi* 
phora. 

MAHITAHIYAL, see Pran-nathi. 
MAHI-ZAHRA. Pers. Ooceulns indi- 
cus?, Exo. 

MAHEIJ. Hind. Bauhinia rucemosa. 

MAHMAH KHATUN. The Euphrates 
rising near the shores of the Black Sea, and 
in its course to the Indian Ocean, almost 
skirting those of the Mediterranean, at one 
time formed the principal link connecting Eu- 
rope commercially witli the East. It has two 
great sources in the Armoniau mountains, 
and ‘the most northern of these sources is 
situated in the Anti- Taurus, 25 miles N. B. 
of Erz-Rum. The branch from thence takes 
at first a westerly direction, and after pass- 
ing within seven or eight miles of the capi- 
tal of Armenia it is joined by two small 
feeders. Its first large tributary however, 
is the Muhnnxh Khatun, which runs into it 
down the plain of T’elii’an. 

MAHMAN. In Guzerat is a numerous 
race, called Mahman, or, in conversation, 
Mehman. Many families of this sect,' live in 
Bombay, and are a very useful, hard-work- 
ing, trn.sty people. 

MAHMOUDJAH CANAL in Egypt ex- 
cavatod by iMahomod Ali, runs from Alex- 
andria to the Nile. 

M AHMOOD. Commonly called of Ghaz- 
ni, a brave, experienced, prudent sove- 
reign, distiuguislied in war and us a civil 
administrator. He cultivated learning and 
promoted architecture. Ho founded a uni- 
I versitv at Ghazni, lie ruled from A. D. 997 
to A. D. 1030, in which period he extended 
Ids dominions from the Persian Gulf to tbe 
Sea of Aral and from the mountains of Kur- 
dislan to the banks of the Sutlej. Mahmood 
son of Sabaktagin, put aside liis elder brother 
Ismael in A. D. 997. In A. D. 1001 he made 
his first campaign against the hindus of India. 
In August of that year, ho met Jeypala, at 
Pe.shawar, with 10,000 liorse, and totally 
defeated him. He then subdued the rajah of 
Bhatnair a chief under the rulers of Lahore. 
Mahmood’s third expedition was against 
Daood, governor of Multan, whom Anangpal 
had instigated to revolt. Mahmood then 
turned his arms against Anangpal, who 
formed a coalition with the kings of Ujein, 
Calinjar, Gwalior, Kanuj, Delhi and Ajmir. 
It was the lar.gest army that up till then bad 
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opposed the mahomodans, and the armies 
mefc at Peshawar. The battle was long 
doubtful but, at length, Anangpal fled leav- 
ing 20,000 dead on the field. 

Mahrnood, in A. D, 1008, captured the 
temple of Nagarkot from which he is said 
to liave curried off 1,100 maunds of pure 
gold and silver plate and jewels. In 
A. D. 1011, he captured the temple of Tha- 
nesiir and sent 200,000 captivc.s to Ghazni 
laden with all the cost ly idols and wealth. Hi.s 
sevetith and eighth expeditions both unim- 
portant were to Caslimir. His ninth v\us in 
A. D. 1017, he rnaridied with 100,000 h()r.se, 
and 20,000 foot. He conquered (yanouj and i 
took Muttra, which for 20 day.s he gave 
up to plunder and all tlie idols were either 
melted down or demolished. His tenth and 
last expedition was directed against the 
temple of Sornnath, in 1024, which he took, 
after a severe fight, in wliich 5,000 hindus 
fell. Ho obtained great wealth hero. .In A. 1). 
102fl he conquered Persia, from which he 
rfetnrnod to his eapittil where ho died A. D. 
1030 at the age of sixty. He left two sons, 
Mahomed and Masaood, with whom com- 
menced a period of anarchy. At tlie time 
of Mahmud’s invasions,Tndia appears to have 
been divided, and perhaps had been so for oen- 
tnrica before, among.sb a host of subordinate 
chiefs each owing homage to oueot four consi- 
derable states. These four were, Delhi, under 
theOhahone; Canouj, nnder the Kahtore ; 
Mewar. under the Geiilote ; and Anhui warra, 
under the Chaura and Salankhi dynasties. 
Delhi included the territory w'estward from 
the Aravalli to the Tndns, and northward to 
the Himalaya ; Conouj extended cestward to 
Benares, and compreliendeil a portion of 
Bundlekund. As ho sacked and plundered 
Muttra on the one hand and T’hanesur on the 
other, bad Delhi possessed any impor- 
tance, it was not likely to have escaped him. 
It was not until Anangpal II had rebnilt 
Delhi in 1052 that it was again‘a populoijs 
city and ir.s inhabitants an opulent and lux- 
urious people. Firdusi, author of the Shah 
Namah, a Persian poern, wrote it at tho re- 
quest of Mahmud of Ghiziii,hut. disappointed 
of the promised reward of 30,000 drachmas, 
he returned to Taos his native city and there 

The British ivorJd in the Bast, llitchie 

Vol. Ip> 26. Tr. of Hind. VoL Up. 158. 

MAHMUD, the 6tli of the Kharasmiau 
dynasty, was driven out of Ghazni by 
Chengiz Khan in 1218 and died in 1220 — 

Onne. . 

MAHMUD, called sultan Mahmud, reign- 
ed at Dehli in 1398. He was the grand.son 
of the emperor Peroz and was conquered and 

expelled by Timur.— Orwfi. 


MAHOGANY. 

MAHMUD AH. Hind. Convolvulus soam- 
monia. 

MAHMUN, great grandson of Bappa, 
invaded Oheetore from Khorassan but after 
twenty- four engagements was defeated and 
expelled. 

MAHOE. See Dyes. 

MAHOGANY. Caoba, of the Spaniards, 
Swietenia mahogani, named after Gerard van 
Swieten, a physician of Leyden is indigenous 
in tlic We4 liidie.s and Central America, and 
naturalized in some parts of India. It is 
a lofr.y tree with a largo spreading head and 
glossy pinnate leaves. The trunk frequently 
exceeds 40 feet in lengtli, with a diameter 
of () feet. The timber is of a rich red-brown, 
of difl’erent shades and markings, capable of 
a brilliant polish, close-grained, very little 
liable to warp or shrink, and having a semi- 
re.sinons juice which preserves the -wood 
from the attacks of insects. The value of the 
best Spanish mahogany may be judged of 
by. the fact, that tlm Messrs. Broadwood gave 
£3.000, for three logs of fine mahogany, each 
15 feet long and 38 inches spnaro. These 
logs were the produce of a single tree. The 
wood was exceedingly beautiful, and when 
polished, it reflected the light in a varied 
manner, ofiering a difftjrcnt figure in what- 
ever direction lb was viowod.Gencrally speak- 
ing, the purchase of this wood is a sort of lot- 
tery and deahtrs in mahogany often intro- 
duce an augur before buying a log ; but this 
does not always enable thorn to .judge with 
preci.sion respecting tho qualit y of the timber. 
Honduras mahogany gr-ows mostly upon 
moi>t low land, is generally soft, coarse, 
and spongy. It has, however the advant- 
age of holding glue adruiiably, and is ia 
cons>‘quenco,mnch nsed as a ground on which 
to place veneers of tho finer sorts of maho- 
gany. The mahogany of Cuba and Hayti, 
and of the islands in general, is close-grained, 
dark coloured, and sometimes highly figur- 
ed : it is known as Spanish mahogany. 
Tho colours aro brought out by the applica- 
tion of oil or varnish, hut much washing or 
soaking of the wood in water will destroy 
its beauty and render it of a dingy brown. 
Tlie colour of mahogany is often artificially 
deepened by alkaline applications, but the 
best efiect is produced by tho use of a colour- 
less varnish, which allovfs the natural tints 
of the wood to be displayed unaltered. The 
first mention of this beautiful timber occurs 
in 1 597, when it was used to repair some of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships at Trinidad. Yet 
the timber was not brought to England until 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
when a few planks brought over ae ballft* 
in a vessel from the West Indies, were gi^^*' 
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to Dr. Gibbons, and would hare been used, | 
btft for thoir hardness, by his workmen in | 
erectiiiff a bouse in Corent Garden. Having ; 
been r^ected by them, a piece was given to 
a cabinet maker, named Wollaston, with the 
request that ho would make a candle- box of 
it. This being done, the candle-box proved 
so beautiful that it became an object of 
curiosity, and the dospusod mahogany camo 
into great request, and was soon established 
as a valuable material for household furni- 
ture. The genuine mahogany tree may bo 
seen in .some Indian gardens, where it 
appears to flourish. The Mahogany grows 
as well in Bengal as in its native country, 
and though inferior in fineness of grain to 
tbe best kinds, it is at least equal in quality 
to that of Jamaica. Dr. Roxburgh in a paper 
presented to the Society of Art.s in 1801), on 
the growth of trees in the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, mentions that two plants 
(the first introduced into India) were sent 
by the Honourable the Court of Directors 
to tbe Botanic Garden i>i l79o, and by the 
end of 1804<, above five liumlrcd plants had 
been reared from these two. — 1l\udknei\ 
Tomlinson, ]\ fa fiov. Soc. of At'ts Trans. Vol. 
XXIV ji. 151. Koyh's V rod notion llesonrcos 
of India. 

MAilO^IED, the founder of the maliomc- 
daii religion, was born on the 10th November 
570 and died on the Sih .lane (J82, in bi.9 
OSrd year. The Arabian prophet, the 
Apostle, arc terms sometimes applied to him 
in European literature, but liis followers 
only recognize the appellations of Rasul 
Allah, the messenger (or proj)het) of God, 
also Paighambar, the bearer of a message, 
ilo was of the tribe of Koresh : his great 
grandfather’s name was Hashim ; that of his 
grandfather, was Ab-ul-Mutalib, who.so son 
Ahd-Ullah was the father of Mahomed. 
Mahomed is generally supposed to 
have been of Ismaelitio origin, of the tribe 
of Kenanali. In Genesis, Ismail is made 
to marry an Egyptian woman, but Arab 
traditions make him marry into the family 
of rlorhera, a descendant of Kahtan, Pro- 
bably he had two wives. The Kcnanah 
tribe, from which he sprung, was near akin to 
that of Kais, and both wore descended from 
Nezar, whose name was the war cry of 
the northern Arabs, in i heir combats with 
the armies of Yemen. The descendants of 
Kahtan, Arab ul Arab, were held to ho the 
noblest of ajl Arabia and it is surmised 
that this alliance was introdneed to raise 
Mahomed into the noble families of Arabia. 

The melancholy incidents associated with 
almost every step of Mahomed’s birth and. 
parentage deepened the seriousness and 
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heightened the sensibilty of his obaracter. 
Ho was a posthumous child, orphan of both 
father and mother at fiiro years of ago, 
among a people with whom to be an orphan 
was a disgrace. How deeply ho felt his 
unprotected state is evident from the ear* 
nestucss and frequency with which in the ^ 
Korun ho recommends orphans to the care 
of the Paithfiil. The life and destiny of his 
father Abdullah was also peculiar, for he 
narrowly escaped being offered in sacrifice 
to an idol, in consequence of a rash vow of 
Alxl-nl-Miitalib, and was only rescued at 
tbe price of. a liundred camels. Mahomed 
was born during the period of tears and 
desolation of his mother, Amina, after tbe 
death of her young Innsband, at tho ago of 
twenty-five, on a caravan journey; when 
born, ho was curried by lii.s grandfather 
before an idol, and received his name. 
Unable to nurse her own infant, his mother, 
after Arab fashion, wished to send him to 
tho desert to he reared ; but the Bedouin 
nurse who ultimutely took him at first re- 
fused to have charge ofa fatherless boy. At 
si.x years of ago Mahomed lost his mother 
also, and was taken cnreofby bis grand- 
father, and on the dcatJi of tho latter three 
years later, by Abu Taleb, his uncle, who 
as long a.s he lived gave him his protection. 
Tho events known of liis youth are few. 
He ajipcnra to have ao(5ompanied his uncl6 
to Syria, and on that jouriK'y mahorrtedans 
place the absurd legend of Sergius, Djorzi, 
or Bahzra recognising tho boy as tho future 
prophet by a mark between his shoulders. 
During tho wars of tho tribos known as tho 
wars of the Fidjar, ho is reported to havo 
been present at ono baillo wlien ho was 
fourteen, and to havo picked up arrows for 
his uncle ; at twenty ho was keeping sheep 
for something like a farthing a day — an oc- 
cupation considered disgraceful by the 
Arabs and aliandoned to slaves and women. 
But Mahomed always loved to dwell on the 
fact that Moso.'^, and Jacob, and David had 
been shepherds before him, and indeed tho 
race of vi.sionarics and prophets has generally 
been largely recruited among shepherds 
and herdsmen. Nob long afterwards he 
entered tho service of Khadija, a wealthy 
trading widow with three eh ildrcn, as camel- 
driver of tho caravans whiidi she despatched 
to the different markets of Arabia and Syria . 
and rose by his good conduct to bo master 
of the caravan, a position of confidence. Ho 
was found a good man of business, and to 
havo an acute perception of tho market 
value of tho striped stuffs and inconso of 
Yemen, and tho leather of Arabia, which bo 
exchanged in the markets of Syria for corn 
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and oil, and flic silk goods of Damascus, 
while his long monotonous marches across 
the desert with his long file of camels were 
perhaps spent in meditation. . His good 
(jjualitics gained him the title of El Amin 
--the honest fellow. He was of comely 
appearance, and Khadija, in spite of being 
fifteen years older than Mahomed — an im- 
mense difference in a country like Arabia — 
conceived the project of marrying him, and 
carried it into execution. For such a mar- 
riage, Mahomed socrns to have been an 
exemplary husband. He man-ied another 
wife, it is true, in two months after Khadi- 
ja’s death ; but ho yever ceased to speak of 
lus deceased wife in sucli terms of praise, 
that Ayasha declared slie was the only one 
of the prophet’s wives of whom she had ever 
felt jealpus. Seven cliildren were the re- 
sult of this marrige ; «tnd throughout the East 
crowds of green turbans claim to be descended 
from some one of the throe danghtens who 
survived. There were threse sons, who all 
died young — one was called Abd Manaf, 

after the idol, which proves that Mahomed 

was at that time still an idolater. The last 
daughter, Faiinm, was born eleven years after 
the marriage — wlion Kha<lija was beyond 
fifty. Four years after the birth of Fatima he 
had his first vision, and in connexion with 
that event some considerat ions are necessary 
respecting his mental and bodily constitution. 
Whatever may have been the superiority 
of his moral character, it is certain that he 
was as unlike tlic most esteemed typo^ ot 
Arab mauHiiess as it is possible to conceive. 
Nowboro in the world docs man reach such 
a degree of dauntless independence as the 
Arab, educated in the freedom of the dc.sert, 
and exposed to its hourly and daily vicissi- 
tudes of destiny. The ideal of the .\rab was 
a fiory-soulcd irresistible warrior, alway.s in 
sight of his tribe, bold in speech, rapid with 
song and repartee, indulging in wine, foast- 
ing, gambling, and love of women, holding 
tears to bo disgraceful, with limbs as iron as 
his armour, supporting without suficring the 
lieat of the desert under an Arabian sun, de- 
lighting in the beauty and swiftne.ss of his 
steed or of his camel, impassioned for the 
chase, a match unarmed for the lion, inde- 
fatigable in combat, and routing like Antar 
whole armies with his single spear and shield. 
Recent travellers have confirmed the experi- 
ence of ages, that the Bedouin have the 
least religious sensibility of any known 
race — at the present time they are mere 
roabomedans in name, and never utter a 
prayer, or if they perform any religious rites 
«♦ sU those may possibly bo some lingering 
Saba?au adoration of the ris- 
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ing sun. In the days of Mahomed, the 
people of Mecca upheld the worship of their 
idols from motives of gain, but Arabs in 
general had little respect for them, aud treaU 
j ed them worse than Neapolitans have ever 
treated a refractory saint. If the prophecies 
of their kalim, seers or holy men, did not 
concur with their wishes, they often put 
them to death. When Amr-ul-Kais commenc- 
ed ail expedition to avenge the death of 
his father, he entered, according to custom, 
the tcraplo of the idol Dhou-l-Kholosa, to 
obtain his approbation by means of the 
divining arrow. Drawing the wrong arrows 
three t.imcs in succession, ho broke them all 
and threw them at the head of the idol, say- 
j ing: MVretch ! if your fa therhad been killed, 

I you would not forbid revenge for his death !' 
i Mahomed wes directly the opposite of the 
I Arab ideal ; ho had inherited from his mother 
i a delicate, nervous, and extremely impres- 
j sionablc constitution, lie was gifted with 
i an exaggerated and sickly sensibility ; he 
! had 'a woman’s love lor tine scents and per- 
i fumes i ho was melancholy, silent, fond of 
desert places, solitary walks, and lonely 
ineditaiioiis at set of sun in the valleys; 
full of vague re.stles.snoss, weeping and sob- 
bing like a child wlien ho was in pain; sub- 
ject to attacks of epilepsy, and without cour- 
age in tho field of battle. In addition to all 
w'hicli he had religious excitability of tho 
most acute characler. 

Mahomed in thcKoran asserts that his reli- 
gion is that of Abraham. Tho religion estab- 
lished by Mahomed is termed Islam, fiignify- 
ing safety or salvation and comprises the two 
essentials, “iman” implicit faith and “din,” 
practical religion. Five points are insisted 
on namely — Belief in God and Mahomed 
liis apostle—Praycr — Alms-giving-— Fasting 
during the month of Ramazan— Pilgrimage 
to ^Iccca. The first of these belongs to 
' “ iman” ; the latter four to “ din.” 
Maliomedanism as it now exists, stand.s 
upon other foundations than tho Koran. 
Tliis book not furnishing a guide or precept 
to meet every emergency, a great body of 
tradition, nominated tho “ hadecs,” has been 
added thereto ; and this law, oral as it ori- 
ginally was, is generally considered equally 
binding with the wTitten law of the Koran. 
Thc.se traditionary precepts wore derived 
from Mahomed himself, his companions and 
! immediate successors. Some of them are, 
however, of doubtful authenticity, and not a 
few arc evidently of more modern fabrication. 
The Persians i*cckon four kinds of hndees. 
At present tho followers of Mahomed are 
styled Mahomodans also Mussulmans also by 
tho following terms ; 

U 
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(Sing ) ^rab. Mohomedan, Kng 

Hind. Pkks MusMulman. „ 

Massalmin (Plur.) „ „ „ Turka Kara Tam. 

Pa>thi, fiuRM. Jouungi, Tel.. 

Hoay Hoay, Chinese. Quay, Yunnan. 

In the time of tlie emperor Jehangir, in 
India, the hiudns iverQ estimated as 5 to 1 
mabomedan. Mr. Elpbinstoiie’s estimate wa.s 
8 to I, another estimate makes the relative 
numbers, as 6^* to 1 or about 1 7 per cent, of the 
population as mahomcdans. At this last rate, 
of the 200,000,000 of people in British India 
and in thesubordinnto feudatory states, there 
would be about 34,000,000 of inahomedans. 
But all over non- feudatory India, the num- 
ber does not exceed twenty-live millions, or 
one-seventh of the population in British 
India. They are most numerous in the North- 
west and ill the* Madras provinces and gradu- 
ally diminish in numbers towards the and 
S. East. 

Punjab, 

N. W. Proviu. 


9.337,685 

Oudl«, 1 

.195,817 


Central Proviu. 


4,243,207 


237.962 

? 

My. sore, 

182,651 

? 

Bc'rar, 

154,9.31 

1,502,134 

British Biirmab, 

40.952 
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at Aden, many of whom in I he first ages of 
the Hijra spread their power into Africa, 
and along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
crossing into Spain wbigh they held for 
700 years, overrunning countries ta the 
eastwards and northwards in Khorassan,. 
Merv, Ispahan and Bokhara, to Bagdad 
where the race of A I Abbas i*cigned for 
five hundred years, and to Dam^cus, whera 
the Oommiah family held sway from 
A. D. fifil to 744. On the western frontier 
of India, in the Punjab, and in the terri- 
tories lying between the Indus and the 
(lunges, the mahomedans are chiefly 
Scythians of Monged, Turk, Affghan 
I and Balnch descent, with other smaller bodies 
I as to whose origin, information is want- 
! iiig 'riiere are tho Mnltani, Bhatti, and 
!-Khurnl of tho Rcchnab Doabin the Panjab : 

I the Awan of llie Sind Sagor Doab ; tho 
I Oatvndputra of Bhawnlptir, the Tuwana of 
tho Shahpor district, the Mewatti of Goor- 
gaon and many of the Goojar racjo, scattered 
through diTeront parts of Northern India. 
In the northwest Provinces aro tho Rohilla 
of Ilohilcund and tho Kourboh of Meerut, 
Iikewi.se mahomedan. There aro mahome- 
dans also in Bhopal, Muiidisor and Joura; 
tJic late rulers of Oiidh were Syeds, tho 
late rulers of Hyderabad in Sind’h were 
Balucb, and the rulers of Hyderabad in the 


Bengal, 

Bombay, 

Mudmn, 

In India, tho people of this religion are of 
the most varied descent, tho offspring of 
Arabs of every tribe, from tiio Iranian racc.s 
ot Persia, from the Scytliie, Tartar, Mongol, 

Turk, Baluchand Afghans, with bodies of eon- 1 

verts from tlio Agnieula Rajput, from the Jat. Dekhan are Syeds. The Daood-Putra 
and from the prior Tartar til be.s who preced- ' niahorncdans traeo their de.scent to tho 
ed the Ary mi immigrants. In tho northern I Kali f Abbas but take their name from 
parts of India, tho balk of tho mahoincdan.s j DaoocI, the fir.st of the family who acquired 
are of Tartar or Afghan descent, ami re- 1 a name. T’hey are, howev(*r, supposed to 
cognise themselves by the title.s of inoghnl ; be Sindian Bcluch, or Belucli changed by 
and pathan, ordinary Arab mahomcdans a long residence in Sind. They moved 
being sheikh. It was chiefly to rulers, often! from Baluiwulpore and seized laud on tho 
merely nominal, of these religiouist.M, to whom ' Sutlej reducing the remains of tho ancient 
tho British power succeeded. ‘ I liiingga and Johin, and introducing tho Sind 

The most prominent and numerous of the| system of canal irrigation, 
monotheists of India are the descendants of Their claim to bo de.seendant.s of tho race 
the various mahoiiicdaii.s, who from time toj of A1 Abbas, who reignctl at Bagdad from 
limoa8conqueror.sandcampfoIlowers,eDferod) A 1). 7 Ml to 1208, may however be correct. 
India with Timur, Nadir Shah, Mahiiui<l of. The sur-iiames met wilh, Gori, Kirmani, 
Ghuzni, Ahmed Shah and other.s, and have! Koreshi, Sherazi, show their posscs.sors views 
songht employment in the armies of India or ' as to their origin and tho tenacity with which 
a livelihood by commerce. A con.<-iderable| the families look to their original starting 
engaged in trade or a.sj places. All Affghans, while in India, carefully 


portion of them aro 
petty dealers in towns. A few of the hurn- 
blor are employed a.s labouivr.s; but the 
>aajority have hitherto found military em- 
ployment under rulers of their own faith 
^ Delhi, Hyderabad, Arcot, Lucknow and 
Rohilkund, or in tho native Indian armies of 


- . , carefully 

distinguish themselves by their tribal names, 
tho Eusofzye, Mehmund, Barukzyo ttc. The 
Wallajah family, who for a few years, had 
a troubled rule in the Carnatic, traced their 
de.sceDb from tho khalif IJ’mar, A. I). 1344, 
and in their conversations would notice tho 


weat Britain. A portion of these people are I course of their fortunes as having had 
fioubtlesa of Arab descent, and many of them ; amongst them a khalif, akazi at Samarcatid, 
W'e syeds or descendants of Mahomed. Thej and nabobs of the Carnatic, and it will bo 
"ritish, however, also come in contact with | recognised that races who, as in this in- 
®ahomedans of the Semitic race, the Arabs; stance, can take a reti'oapective view of their 
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history for 1280 years, can disregard hun- 
dreds of years of obscurity, and can see in 
that long time only the dignities possessed 
by throe ancestors, ii Khalif a Kazi and a 
Nabob, will readily accept a reverse of for- 
tune as Opd’s hand laid upon them, will 
regard it as but of temporary duration, and 
will watchfully await a change. 

In Peninsular India, there are only small 
scattered bodies of mahomedan races. The 
only ruling power in India, of these religi- 
onists, of any magnitude, is that of the Syods 
of Hyderabad, the Nizam Subahdar of the 
Dckhan, whose sway has existed for nearly two 
centuries, themselves strangers, ruling with 
a mixed foreign soldiery of Arabs, Negroes, 
Abyssiniana and northern hindus, over 
parts of the Canareso, Tiling, Alahratta and 
Qond races, and their capital is now tlie j 
principal resort of mahomedan adventurers. 
In the extreme soutli of India, there are 
three mahomedan races, the Labbi and the 
Nao Aiti, dilfering, by very marked 
characters, from iliose aronnd them. The 
Labbi arc a tall and large made race, of a 
deep bronze colour. Their usual dress con- 
sists of a wrapper round the loins. They 
arc largely engaged in merenntile business 
and a.s pedlars. They use tliu I’amil al- 
phabet, have a Tamil Koran and speak and 
read the Tamil language only. Their name 
is derived from the Arabic word “ Labek,” 

“ inay it please yon,” and tlio people aia; 
usually supposed to bo doseeiidauts of trad- 1 
ing or sailor Arab fathers witli ni()tluT.s | 
of India, but this alh'ged origin seems to \ 
admit of doubts. Nao-Aili, a small non-mili- j 
tary body of Arabs who but for a slightly xan- | 
tbous tinge, would have a?i almost English I 
fairness, called Nao-ait, new conier.s, omigra- 1 
tod from Arabia about three liundred yeurs | 
ago, and are to bo found in eonsidoraldc I 
numbers in southern India, ^fhoy aro slen- 
der, fair men with very handsome woimm, 
and are engaged in civil avocations, 
neyer boeoming soldiers. They say that 
they came from Arabia to the Konkan. 
The Nao-Aiti aro also supposed to have been 
sea-shore Arabs. Lndijin maboiucdan.s assert 
that they aro the descendants of women 
and children from Arabia, whoso men were 
killed on being detected in an attempt to 
rob the tomb of Mahomed and their wives 
and children were sent off in a ship which 
landed on the western coast, but this is doubt- 
less a story got up to vilify, a race. 

The Maiman or Mehman are said to be 
the descendants of a couple, of Sind, long 
childless, who about six hundred years ago 
became converts to mahomedanism, in con- 
sequence of the prayers in their behalf 


by Mahbub Sub’hani at Baghdad, bding re- 
warded by seven children. Their original 
language is Siudi. They greatly revere 
Mahbub Sub’hani. Many families are met 
with in Guzorat and Bombay, and are a nse- 
ful, bard working, trusty mercantile people. 

The Mopla in the South western coast of 
India and Ceylon, are .said to have had a 
similar origin to the Labbi, viz., from Arab 
fathers and Indian mother.s and the name is 
supposed to be derived from the Tamil, ma, 
mother, and pillai, son. On several occa- 
sioii.s since that part of'India came into the 
possession of Groat Britain they liave re- 
(juired to bo coerced, and are known to 
pos.se.s.s a restless spirit, with much fana- 
tieal zojil; but it is generally supposed that 
agrarian disputes have been a prominent 
cause of their outbursts. The Mopla of North 
i Malabiir, althnngli mahomedans, follow the 
I rule, }is to property, of ilcscensiLS a MatricCf 
I the iVlarnniaka tayam, having, in this rcs- 
1 poet conformed to hindii usage, in the times 
j of the asceiidaiKty of the hindns. The Mopla 
j also take t.lie wife of a deceased brother. 

I ThcChiilia, Moplah or Labbi are called by 
j the Tiling, Jouangi, Zonangi, Jouagar, 

I Jonakuri. Tlio intercourse of ^labomedan 
I merchants and sc'a-mcn with the women of 
wc.stcrn India seems to liave been from tho 
most ancient times, Abnzn id writing A, D. 
Old mentions that (ho rnoro devout luer- 
clianta of Siral* when young men wore on 
board avoided seiuling their ships to Ceylon, 
as the women were very licentious and mcr- 
eliants would, will'll newly arrived make ad- 
vances to the daughter of a king and she with 
the knowledge of her father would go to meet 
him in some wood}'' place. 

In Sunibawa, tho mahomedans take a high 
place and' they are largely proselytising the 
monntaiuoers, who however secretly trust in 
j their idols. 

j There arc many thousand nufliomcdans in 
j China, who aro neither zealous in tho propa* 

I galion-of their doctrines nor over-strict in 
I the observances ot their religion. 

I Tho Abyssinian y,nd Negro races in India 
ai’e usnally known as the Habshi or 
Sidi. Many of them are slaves, but both as 
slaves and freemen they are often employed 
about the households of native sovereigns. 
Some of them, known as tho “ Seedee of 
Janjera or Zanjera,” were long a powerful 
• and independent maritime people, occupy- 
ing tho coast a few miles south of Bombay. 
The Bohra arc found on the N. wes- 
tern coast of l^eninsular India and in the 
Rajpoot states, and represent themselves to 
be the descendants of the followers of the 
Sheikh-ul-Jabl, or the celebrated old man ot 
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the moantain. .They call themselTea Ismaiii, 
acknowledge an Arohaniandrite or religious 
chief : they principally follow mercantile 
pursuits, and are a robust, active, intelligent 
mercantile race. They are scattered all over 
the country, but are found principally in 
Guzeratand the adjoining provinces of Catch, 
Sind and other parts of the Bombay presi'- 
dency, and are a peaceable, inoffensive body 
of men. 

Another tribe is styled Khajah, which in 
Persian, signifies a bard, a teacher, and a nior- 
cbant, but is sometimes, as an honorific ap- 
pellation prefixed to an iudividuars name, as 
Master, or addressed to a person, as' we should 
say “ sir.” It is the “ Cojia” of the ” Arabian 
Nights,” which was the French orthography 
of Khajah. It is applied as a titular appellation 
to a small tribo of strangers settled in Sind, 
principally at Karachi, where there are about 
aOO families, who say that they emigrated 
from Persia. They are Ismaili malionie- 
dans, and are, therefore, heterodox shiahs, 
— for, while the Ismail i believes only in 
seven Imams, the Khajah continues Uio lino 
down to the present day, Aga Khan, lately 
(1861) a pensioner of the British Govern- 
niotit, at Bombay, being their present Imanj. 
They reject AbaBakar, Urnrand Usumii, and 
reverence Ali, Hjissan, Hussein, Zain U1 
Abidin, Mahomed-i-Bakcr and Imam Jnfar- 
i-sadiq. l^hey do not worsliip in a mosqiio 
but ill a Kano or house prepared for the 
occasion. They probably fled from Persin, 
when AU Khau (Hulukan) treated the 
Ismaili sect with such severity. They are 
in general illiterate, but have invented a writ- j 
ten character for themselves, in whicli they 
have transcribed the “ Koran. Captain Burton 
liowever says, that the Kojah arc a small 
caste in Western India, who appear to have 
originally corao from Sindh or Outch, and 
who by their own traditions, which are pro- 
bably correct, were converted from hin- 
dooism about 400 years ago by a Pir named 
Sudr Din. They know but little of their pro- 
phet and of the Kjoran, and their chief 
reverence is reserved for Aga Khan, whom 
they believe to be a descendant of the 
Pir who converted them to Islam,” When 
reading this, however, it must be remembered 
that the sbiah branch of the mahomedan 
creed, whenever settled amongst anti-reli- 
gionists, always bold as a tenet, and rigidly 
adhere to the practico called Takeyyah, i. o., 
the systematic concealment of everything 
that concerns their faitb, history, customs, 
and in a word any peculiarities the disclosure 
of which might be attended with unplcasent 
consequences. 
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The Mehdavi or Gbair Mehdi are not a 
i*ace but a small mahomedan ^eot, though 
mostly Pathaus, who believp that a reli- 
gious mau who was born in Jonepur about 
three hundred years ago was Mehdi, or the 
prophet Elias on his second coming, and 
they are styled Gbair or ” without” Mehdi 
because he has, in their belief, come and 
gone. 

I The mahomedan religionists are how- 
I ever of two great sects the Sunni and Shiah, 
the former being in India, Turkestan, 

* Turkey and Arabia the more nunieroiis, 
while the Sliiali are most numerous in 
Persia. The Sunni bold amongst other 
points, the succession to the klialifat to 
have followed in the line of Maho- 
med, Abu Bakr, Omar, Usman and Ali ; 
the Shiah sect, on the other hand, 

maintaining Ali to have and by right suc- 
ceeded his cousin and fatber-iu-hiw Maho- 
med. There arc other points on which 
their sectarian differences turn ; but small 
numbers of the Sliiah religionists, in several 
parts of A.sia ns in the west of India 
believe in incarnationH of Ali, and of these 
the Ismaili ln)dy may bo instanced. The 
mahomedans of India, of those two. great 
religions sects \yorship apart ; but amongst 
both sects arc to be found mixed together,, 
the people of (lie various national or ances- 
tral tribes, Syed, Shaikh, Moghul, Pathan,. 
into wliich the mahomedans are found 
arranged and as in some Christian countries 
the sons will be found as Suni and the 
daughters Shiali. Tlic Syeds, the Saadat, or 
lords, are descendents of Mummed, through 
his daughter Fatimah and her husband 
Ali, and as a rule arc qniet, humble minded 
men mit distinguished by other qualities 
from the Sheikijs : they are of '.Sunni and 
also of Sliiah persuasion, and are mot with 
serving as soldiers, or in civil avocations or 
following some religious duties. The term 
Sheikh is given to other descendants of 
Arabian origin, and is applied generally to all 
of the Sunni sect other than patbana or 
moghuls. The Sheikh therefore is of .the 
most varied origin, and is engaged* in all 
avocations, military and civil, as soldiers, in 
regular and irregular armies, as police, shop- 
keepers, and a very few, a mere sprinkling 
of them, in learned professions or occupa- 
tions requiring prior education. Tbo Patban 
is the descendant of the Afigban soldiers 
who came into India with the armies of 
Timur, Baber, Nadir Shah, Mahmud and 
Ahmud Shah Abdallah and carved out 
principalities or obtained lands for them- 
selves, and their descendants ; but there are 
numerous individuals of the Affgban and 
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Baluch tribes, large, powerful, fair men 
scattered throughout India, who are seeking 
a livelihood in it as soldiers, traffickers 
and chapmen. The Pathan styles 
himself by the designation of Khan, but this 
is never permitted at courts, Khan being 
one of the honorilic appellations bestowed 
by Indian sovereigns. 

Moghuls assume the suffix of Beg. 
They are comparatively few, in number, 
are generally fair people, of a larger phy- 
sical frame than the Arab-rnahomodanM and 
are all of unassuming manners. Of all these 
religionists, few have taken to agriculture ; 
a very small numbes have fitted themselves 
for the civil situations available under the 
British Government, except in entering 
the disciplined armies of Britain as private 
soldiers, and forming perhaps one- fourth of its 
Indian forces, very few of them have accom- 
modated themselves to tho changes which the 
British supremacy have introduced. They are 
essentially a people not belonging to tho pre- 
sent time, but dwell on the past and look 
forward to the future, the religious among 
them meditating on tho transgressions 
whijoh have brought upon them the great 
reverses from the British arms and all, 
perhaps without exception looking forward 
to the time when it shall be God’s will again 
to give them dominion. As a whole, they 
are earnest, ardent men, who can be easily 
excited. As soldiers, they are patient and 
have an ^‘elan” in warfare which the steady 
calmer hindusin Southern India do not po.ss- 
ess. Their religious feelings, for many 
years past, hava been personal, and though 
dwelling and ruling in parts of India since 
eight-hundred years, and though holding 
an essentially proselytizing faith, they have 
nob made many voluntary conversions from 
hinduisru, either from the Ariaii family or 
from the non-bindu sorvilo classes, — per- 
haps nothing has ever taken place from the 
efforts of mahoraedans like the upheaving, 
which a few years ago occuri’cd in the 
Punjab or has for some years past been 
agitating the races in tho extreme South 
of the Peninsula. In India, as a body, they 
are illiterate and even as regards their reli- 
gion, they have acquaintance only with a 
few formulas, in the Arabic language. Their 
book, tho Koran, has been translated, into 
Persian, Hiudustani, English, Tamil, Bur- 
mese and Malay, but in India, the Arabic is 
deemed the more sacred language, although 
so very small a number of them can read that 
tongue, 80 as to understand it, that in Madras 
with 70,000 Mabomedans it is supposed 
only four or five can read and understand 
the Arabic Koran, The spoken language 
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of mabomedans in India,is the Urdu or Camp 
tongue, called in the Peninsula, Hindustani, 
which, since the beginning of the nineteenth 
oentury, under British influence, has become 
a written tongue and a few books have 
been printed in it ; but the eduoated of 
the higher classes all use Persian as their 
sole means of communication. Living as they 
have been amongst a body so highly eduoa- 
ted as hiudus are it is perhaps this want of 
learning that has blunted their proselytiz- 
ing efforts, the only great cbangewhich their 
religion has effected having been amongst 
the Sikhs, whose faith is a modified hiudu- 
ism and mahomedanism, and it is possible 
that the huge endeavours now being made 
by the British to educate the masses in In- 
dia will in the end have greater success, 
for Christianity ; but in so saying it must be 
remembered that though the Arians have 
been pressing their brahminical creed upon 
tho Turanian races for the past three thou- 
sand . years, they have only got from some 
of them an outward assent to tho brahminical 
forms, and a recognition of the institution 
of caste, and that everywhere throughout 
India, there are being worshipped a multi- 
tude of idols, of gods, and heroes, and devils 
and forms and inearnationSy of whom tho 
Vedas ^nd Buraiias make no mention, 
and whom the brahmins do not recognise, 
— tho chief success that brahministn has 
achieved in India being the suppression of 
buddhism, a purer faith than its own. The 
Arian Hindu is undoubtedly a meditative, 
reflecting, longing mind. But if the total 
absence of all extraneous objects could have 
attracted luiidus to enquiry, the presbyterian 
churches and tho mosques in India are all that 
could be desired. In Egypt, mosques are mat- 
ted or carpetted, over which is spread the 
chandni, a carpet of white cotton cloth. But 
in India, the ordinary flooring is of stone slabs 
and usually the sole 4)bjeet to be seen is a 
small pulpit niche, the mihrab, and near to 
it, the mimber or two steps built on the 
wall next to Meccah, on or near which the 
Kazi, Mulyi, or Imam stand. There is 
nothing to .distract the worshipper’s atten- 
tion aud every ono seems absorbed in devo- 
tion. The Rovd. Normau Macleod, D. D., 
(Ea.stward p. 67) alludes to this, and says 
that tho whole service imparts the impres- 
sion pf worship to an unseen God. It is 
perhaps something in their character, either 
original or acquired, or in their faith, or, 
perhaps, to their being accustomed to a more 
put of door life, that enables them so entirely 
to abstract themselves from their ’ordinary 
avocations and to engage with such reverend 
earnestness, in prayer. But every traveller 
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in ibe East must have seen mahomedans 
spread their carpets on the ground, or place 
their staff or sword in front of them, and 
bend their knee in Jowly homage to their 
Maker, and, in all the bustle of a ciwded 
bazaar or on ship board, remain apparently 
as much abstracted as if in a desert. Maho- 
medani'stn, adds the reverend author, owes its 
origin to Judaism and Christianity : like them 
is derived from Abraham and is the worship 
of the one God, and Christians, he thinks, are 
apt to undervalue the good obtained from 
its divinely reflected beams, which in some 
degree irradiate spots that would otherwise 
l)e in outer darkness. Mahoraedanism was 
perhaps seen in its brighter aspects at Bagh- 
dad during the khalifat, and at Cordova, to 
which Christians repaired for a liberal 
education. But, in India, it has ever 
been a mere ritualistic worship, with 
certain dogmatic formula) in Arabic words 
the meanings of which arc known to very 
few even of those acquainted with 
the words themselves. Distributed as 
these religionists are, from the Atlantic, 
through Africa, Europe, Arabia, Persia, 
India and China, to the islands of the 
Pacific, the acknowledgment of the Koran 
by all of them gives a certain similarity to 
tboir religious observances, but the customs 
of social life in all these varied nations are 
as varied as are the nations themselves. In 
India, there are ceremonials before and after 
childbirth, such as congratulations to the 
you’ng wife on the seventh month after her 
pregnancy. As in the Hebrew law, there 
are forty days of ceremonial after the birth 
of a child when tho “ chalilam” or fortieth day 
ceremonial is performed ; and on the nam- 
ing of tho infant and each stage of his 
development, in childhood, entrance at 
school, are all attended with certain forms. 
There is no time rigidly adhered to for cir- 
cumcision, and grown up lads have not, un- 
frequently, remained unattended to, for in 
India the authorized time is spread over 
from tlie seven t-h to the fourteenth year. 
The coming of ago of a girl amongst the 
hindus is made known by noisy music, 
a practice which is imitated by tho humbler 
mahomedans, though educated and noble 
families abstain from all such rude rejoic- 
ings. Very few of the mahoraedan women 
of India can read and still fewer can write, 
i^ut in towns, amongst tho better clAsseii^ll 
boys are sent to school, and their inmnt 
education is conducted in such a manner as 
ineffably to fix their faith. At the age of 
four years, four months, and four days, each 
ehild is taught to pronounce the name of 
^od with much ceremonial,— with more 
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even than is shown when children of the 
Episcopal persuasion in England ai’e con- 
firmed, for the ceremony is made to Jfcst for 
days. The boy then taught the first worda 
that were revealed to Mahomed. They are re- 
corded in the 96th chapter of the Koran 
which says “ Read in the name of thy God, for 
He it is who hath created all mankind out 
of a lump of coagulated blood. And He is 
likewise that Almighty being who has bless- 
ed us with tho voice of utterance and taught 
us the use of the pen,” and, until the lad 
has read the Koran (many of them learning 
it all by heart and then receive tho designation 
of Hafiz) and until they have been oarcfblly 
instructed iu all tho books of tlieir faith, the 
lad is not allowed to i*ead any other tongue. 
Tho Reverend John Anderson and tho Rev, 
Mr. Braid Avood when in Madras spoke on this 
subject of tho conversion of these religionists 
and, when nnide aware of this early ednea- 
tionj they felt how almost inoradically the 
• dogmas of the mahomedan creed, must 
become fixed in the youthful minds. 

In tho mahomedan belief, there are five 
divine commands, («) the confession of their 
faith, the creed or tho Knlma ; (h) Kamaz 
(prayer); (c) Roza (fasting) during the 
Ramadan; (d) Zukat (almsgiving) tea tenth 
of their goods and {e) (he Haj or pilgrimage. 
In their manages the Indian mahomedans 
are united by tho civil and religiousrito, the 
Nikah, similarly with all other of their co- 
religionists, buitothishns been added several 
days of costly ceremonial rejoicings (Shadi), 
which they have gathered from tho hindus. 
Divorce, in India, is almost unknown, for at 
the Nikah, the dower which the bridegroom 
promises is a fabulous sum, which no one 
can pay and as, until paid, divorce (tallaq) 
cannot be concluded, no one in India is ever 
divorced. Tho Indian mahomedan of tho 
population lives faithfully to his one wife, 
and polygamy is almost unknown, except 
amongst the loose livers of great towns. 
Tho Ramadan month of fast, is very strictly 
attended to, but amongst tho Sunni in the 
south of Jutlia tho Maharram is a period of 
extravagant amusement, in which many nou- 
hindu and many hiiidu races join. The 
Sunni, by far the majority, at this period 
grossly outrage tho grief of tho Shiah sect 
and scandalize the learned and devout. In 
Southern Asia, there is a groat reverence . 
shown to saints* shrines and foot marks. 
Amongst these are the tombs of the Pir-i- 
Dastagir, at Baghdad; of* Kadirwali at 
Negapatam, and the footprints of the prophet 
at the Kadam Rasul hill near Secunder- 
abad ; to which, multitudes annually 
resort. The great religious festivals, hoU- 
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•days, are the Ramzan month of fasting and | 
prayer. The thirteen daya of the maharram, 

;a period of festivity amongat the Snnni and 
grief amongst the Shiah : the Shaban feast 
of Shab-i-Barat on the 1 4th day of that 
montli, and the sacrificial festival of the 
Bakr-ecd, or Zihnj also known as the Eed- 
us-Zoha whicii is held in comraemomtion 
of Abraham’s sacrificial offering up of his son, 
of Ishmsdl, according to mahornedans, and 
of Isaac according to hebrews and Christians. 
Amongst those who crave for other aids to 
salvation, some seek the spiritual advice of 
a holy man, who is reckoned a pir, or reli- 
gious teacher, and by certain secret words j 
and signs are initiated as his Marid or dis- 
ciples. Others, even men of rank, adopt 
the Darvesh or Fakir life of the religious 
mendicant devotee, often attended with 
solemn rites of investiture,and followed bythc 
severest of ascetic lives ; bnt, the bulk of 
these mendicants are, in India, idle, disssipated 
moil and a few are of very degraded manners. 
They arrange themselves into the followers 
of certain pir or spiritual guides, and those 
met with in India are the (rt) Kadria or 
Ba-nawa; (b) Chastia; (r) Shutaria; 
(d) Tabqatia or ^fadaria; (e) Mallang; 
(f) Rafai or Ourz-mar; (</) Jalalia; 
(/i)Sohagia} (i)Nak.sh-l)andia and (j) liawa 
Piray. All these have their own rales and 
customs ; some of them are ascetic devotees, 
eating if given to eat, but never begging ; 
some largely use intoxicating fluids and 
vegetable substances; some, as tho Salik, 
bavo wives, tho Majzub and x\7.ad have no 
wives, and some of the Calandars marry and 
some do not. There are amoiig mahornedans 
in India, good, devout men, leading pure and 
holy lives, earnestly seeking for the truth, 
cultivating literature assiduously ; but they 
are compelled by tho multitude of ordinary 
][feople to retire into tho peaceful shade, as 
tho purity of their lives begets for them 
tho objectionable name of Wahabi. The 
mahornedans in Tiulia, when their limited 
education is considered, are hut little super- 
stitious. They believe in Mahoiged as an 
intercessor and in tho second coming of 
Christ. They believe that at death, the 
soul will be judged, and that the angels Nakir 
and Mankir will visit it in tho tomb to 
question as to tho life on earth. They believe 
that all must cross tho Pul-i-Sirat, a bridge 
for the good but a sharp sword to tho 
wicked : they beliovo in a purgatory called 
Iraf; and in places of future rewards and 
punishments and they picture tho latter 
as fearful. But tho idea of a heavenly place 
as onunciatod in tho Koran, is tho grossest 
that any race has ever promulgated or 
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givdh credence to. The wild hunter tHbes 
of America have sublime notions of a future 
life; hebrews were in conflict as. to the 
immortality of the «oal ; the buddhists 
believe in absorption or annihilation as a 
release from all the troubles and trials of a 
mundane existence, and Christians believe 
the future to be a spiritual life, but the 
doctrines taught in the Koran as to the 
occupations in heaven are wholly confined 
to that book and its believers. For, there, 
the Koran says (Oh. Iv., pp 393-394.) “ they 
shall repose on couches the linings where- 
of shall bo of thick silk, intervoven 
with gold : and the fruit of the two 
gardens shall be near at band to gather. 
Which, therefore, of your Loid’s benefits 
will ye ungratefully deny ? There- 
in shall receive them beautiful damsels, 
refraining their eyes from beholding any 
besides their spouses, whom no man shall 
have deflowered before them, neither any 
genius ; (which, therefore, of your Lord’s 
benefits will yo ungratefully deny ?) having 
complexions like rubies and pearls ♦ * ♦ And 
besides those, there shall bo two other 
gardens : * * of a dark green. In each of 
them .shall be two fountains pouring forth 
plenty of water * * In each of them shall 
bo fruits and palm frees' and pomegranates. 
* * Tliercin shall be agreeable and beaute- 
ous damsels: ** having fine black eyes; 
and kept in pavilions from public view : * * 
whom no man slmll have deflowered, before 
their destined sprtuses, nor any genius. * * 
Therein shall they delight themselves, lying 
on "rcen cushions and beautiful carpets.” 

Such is tho mahomodan heaven. Mahomed 
was a monotheist and an iconoclast. Before 
tho final struggle, lifting up his voice ko 
exclaimed, “ May God bo far from those who 
make the tombs of his servants places of 
prayers.” Tho very last words he was heard 
to utter as ho expired, as if in answer to an 
unseen visitor, were, ** In the company of 
tho blest on high.” 

Ali the son of Abu Talib, was tho 

cousin and companion of Mahomed, also his 
son-in-law, he having married Fatimah, 
Mahomed’s only surviving child ; he was tho 
first of the family of the Koreish’to adopt 
tho now faith. Notwithstanding these 
claims, and his personal merits and valour, 
on tho death of Mahomed, in his 63rd yeai 


^A. D. 632, and in tho eleventh year ol 
Hejira, Ali was not recognized as his sue 
cessor, but Abu Bakr was so elected, 
after a reign of two years was succeeded b| 
Omar who was assassinated in the twelfll 
year of his reign. He, again, was succeeded b] 
Othman, and then, in A. D, 656, by Ah 
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With All’s vnle severe puliticftl rnnvnlsions ; 
ciisaed. The earliest arose from rlie intri- 
gues of Aesha and after such wi3re settled, 
the governor of Syria, Moawiyjih ibu Abi 
SoHan, threnr off his allegisiice to Ali and 
had himself proclainied Khulif of the western 
provinces. An appeal to arms resulted in ' 
ihe defeat of Ali, after a desultory war of‘ j 
102 days, and Ali then retired to Knffa in j 
Chaldea, ou the banks of the Knpliratos. 
'I’he people of Kariind in the south of Persia 
believe Ali to bo a god, and tliey nre styled 
the Ali lllalii. The shiah seet of Tiialninio- 
dana consider that AU onglit to hare been 
the Hrst klijilif. In Khornsnn, Ali is nsiially 
styled Shah-i-mnrdan “ King of men.'* 

Tlie klnijah H(‘et, the entire Ismaili seets all 
worsliip Ali as an incarnnte deity and the 
present incarnation (1807) is Aga ^ralmmod, | 
a pensioner of the Britisli Governnient at | 
Bombay. i 

The tombs of mahoniedjin.s have nsnnlly 
been of carrli, nr unbnkeil brick, but every j 
material is employed, and nauK's are even] 
engraved on the tomb. 'I'lie tomb stone of a j 
mnn is distinguished by a raised part in the 
centre, and that of a woman by a depression, i 
The prevalent form in India of mahomednti I 
tombs of tlj(} ricli is a duiJv or Idaek tomb- j 
stone with verso.s of the Koran engraved on j 
it, and covered by u cupol.'i. Some of tfiese 1 
five very magriitieent Tlio.vo of the Adfil i 
Shahi dynasty at Bijapore and (Jogi lisive I 
aitraetod ninidi attention, jis also luivo Uiom' 1 
of the Brahmiiii dynasty fit (Julburgsdi and' 
Kiitul) Shahi dynasty at. ridlcdmbdi. The | 
cupolas at Hozfi where AurutigvA'b is buried , 
have not any di>pfay, fitid tluit, of Aunn»dZ(*b j 
is the least, ostenfal ions, llis daughter’s , 
tombs at Anrurigabad is magnilieent and I 
many of tlm tombs fit Dellii jind Agiai are I 
grejit sfruelnre.«. 'fliat of .Mumiaz Begum, | 
known as the Taj ^falial is particularly re- ! 
markable. Tho reformers fini<mg.st the I 
niahomedans consider tluit unbjiked brick or ; 
eartli sbould alone be used. 'J’lie protesifint 
Christian doctrine that man, in all tluit lie can 
do of good, i.s still without merit, is not shared 
til by the maliomedans, the bnddhists or 
Hindoos, who consider that a pej'sonal merit is 
gained by their good doing, and a mahorrie- 
dan passing a funeral turns with it a short way 
and lends his shoulder to convey tlio body to 
the grave, thereby bringing a merit on hjp- 
self. Mahomedanism has made little progress * 
amongst the Bedouis. 'J'hey still turn to- 
'^arda the bud, as be is rising and go 
through certain formulas of mloration and 
invocation. They despise pilgrimage and 
the fast of the Ramazan, and they sacrifice 
^heep and camels at the tombs of their 
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kinsmen. The northern part of Africa, and n 
seventh part of Turkey, are mahomedan, 
most of Tnt'kisb Arabia, all Persjp, Afghan- 
istan, the Khanats of Khiva and Bokhara., 
parts of 'l’nrke.stan, much of N. W. India, 
pjirtsof the Arcliipelago. The manners of tho 
Bedoins aro those of 6 x 11*6016 licence, and com- 
munity would better express thoir i*eIaxation 
of the mnliornedaii law, than polygamy. 
Mahomed himself,in theKoi’nn,aokiu)wledgw 
that he could nmke nothing of them, they 
are beings niovHble as wnicr, and incapable 
of receiving a pormnnenfc impression. 
Tn the Jowf, tho Arabs long abandoned 
the very imnie of mahontediinism, for a local 
fefichi.'^ni and semi Sabroan worship, prayers 
to tlie snn and saorilicos to the dead. Atid 
though the Wahabi sect endeavoured to force 
it upon them in its most rigid form, they 
only met with a litnited succes.M. 

iMiiliomcdaus are bound to recognise pro- 
fessors of mahomedanism, being enjoined to 
do so in the Koran ; Do not say 
to one wbo meets you and salutes you, 
“yon aro not a true believer,” and “Oyo 
true believers avoid suspicions for sus- 
picion is often a crime” are texts 
Ifiiown to all and generally obeyed, 
lienee tho protioitncing of the first part of 
the creed La illah ii Allah, there is no deity 
but (lod, entitle.^ the speaker to a favoura- 
ble reception. 

Maliomedans in India are divided into tho 
four gr(‘at clas.ses, Syeil, Shaikh, Moglinl 
and Putlum, Tho Arab shaikh are of three 
origins, the Korei.djee, Malionied’s tribe; 
the Siddeqee, Aboo Bakr'.s tribe; and tlie 
Farooqeo or Oomer’s tribe. The Syed are 
all ilesi'endunfs of Mahomed through bis 
daughter Fatiinah. Tlie iMoghul are of 
two couniries, the Tranee or.lVr.siHn and 
'rooranee or TurkiMlt. 'J'ho Pathan are 
mahomedansfrom Afgh!llli.‘^fan. Those classes . 
may be and are often, iiitlillerently of the 
.sliiuli or suniiec sect of rnahornedanisni. 
'riierc are other small seefs and cL'isses, 
as the Xowaet, the Ghair-Molidi, Isbmaelce, 
Lubhay, Bora, Ac, 

Mabomodani.''rn conipri.scs five divine 
commands. Ist. — Kulrnah parhna, or con- 
fession of fjlltl!. 

2nd. — Nuniaz karna, or prayers. 

Ib’d.— Roza rakhna, or fasting. 

4fh. — Zukut dena, or alms-giving. 

oth.—Mukkay ka haj karna, or piU 
griinage to Meecii. 

The principal places for minor pil- 
grimages are the tomb of AlH, called' 
Mash’hid-i-Ali at. Nej’f near Cufa ; the 
shrine of Imam Hosein at Kerbela, aiid 
that of Imam Kuza at Miisb’hid in Kho" 
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rftssari but- al* numerous Imam-zadeli 
and tombsof holycliaractcrs, throngbout tbe 
country,, lire visited. The minor pil- 
griinage is termed a ziyarat, as distinguifiheu 
from tl>e liaj or great pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Of tlic mabomedau saints of India arc 
AbJ-ool-qadir snrnanicd Gows-ool-Aznin 
the great contemplative, born at Jal, | 
near Bagdad, A. II. 471 (A. 1). 1078.7!0. i 
He was endowed with great virtue and witli 
the gift of miracles, bad many disciples, and . 
is still much revered. Be is called Sliaikb, j 
but was a Syed, ?. e., of tlu‘ race of Hohcin, 
and died iu A. B. r»71 (A. I). n7.7>, aged 
ninety-seven years* Where lie died or was , 
buried does not appear. | 

Sooltan Siirvvur, at Baloocln four eoss 
from Mooltan, was distinguislied for 
]»iety and purity of miuiners, and died .as a 
martyr with bis brother, fighting against a 
troop of idolaiers, and was burled with bis 
wife (who died of grief) and bis son, in tbe i 
same tomb. Several miracles are ridated ns 
having bappeuod at bis tomb. A earners | 
leg, when broken, was fortliwitli made 
whole; the blind, the leprous, tbe impoteni 
wore cured. 

Shall Shums ood Doeii, Darlai, at 
DopaUlal in Lahore. Be is stated to have 
had even a ]fious hindoo among his dis- 
c/iplcs. The latter liaving exjn-essed a wi.sh 
to go and batlic in the Ganges, the saint ' 
directed him to shut his eyes, W’hen In! ihe 
hindoo found himself among his relations ' 
and friends on that sacred stream, in which 
(as he supposed) he bathed with them. On , 
opening bis eyes again, bo striiiglitway ■ 
found birascilf beside his spiritual giiiilc in 
Lahore. His tomb is guarded by bindoos, ' 
wdio will not resign their posts to the maho- 
Tuedaus. It is also re lated that some ear- ' 
pouters having proceeded to cut down a free ' 
which grew near his tomb, split it info many 
pieces for use. Suddenly a dread ful voice 
was heard ; the earth shook, and tlie trunk 
of tbe tree arose of it.’^elf ; tbe workmen tied 
terrified, and the tree did not fail to lesnme 
its flourishing condition. 

Qutub Sahib, or Qutnbud Din, near Delhi. 
He lies buried at Q«)otoob, a town near 
Delhi named after him, in wliich the late 
Shah Alum and many inembere of the royal 
family of Delhi are buried. Bis tomb is 
much frequented by pilgrims, be being one 
of the most renowned and venerated of tlie 
mahomodan saints. 

Sheikh Baha ood Decn, Zakaria, 
born at Cotcaror in Mooltan. He was a 
great traveller, having it is said, overrun 
Persia and Turkey, and a disciple for some 
time of Shihab ood Deen Sohurmurdee at 
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! Bagdad. Ho died on the 7tli Snfur, A. H, 
665 (A. D. 7tli September 1266), and was 
buried at ^loolfan. ' 

Kurreed-ood-Doen, born at Ghan-awal 
j near Mooltan. Be was so holy, that 
! by Ills look clods of earth were converted 
into Jumps of sugar. He was therefore sur- 
named Sliakar-ganj, the treasury of sugar, 

»Slu;ikli Sliarif boo Ali Qalandar, born 
at l^oniput, a town fhirty coss' north-west 
of Delhi, fo which capital he came at forty 
years of age, and became a disciple of Qoot. 
uob-ood-j3ecn. Bo devoted himself for 
L'ciity yeais to e.xfemal sciences ; after 
which ho tlircw all his books in the Jumna, 
find began to travel for religious instruction. 
In Asia Minor be jirofitod greatly by the 
Micioly of Shams Tubri‘ez and Mulvi 
l{o<niii. Be then j-eturned home, lived re- 
firetl and worked miracles, and is said to 
lu, VC (lied A. H. 7n (AD. 1828-24.?; 

hhah Kizam ood I)eeii Aulia, by some 
snppo.sed to have btjen boiai at Gaznu, A. H. 
680 (A.D. 1622-3), and by others iu A.JI. G84 
(AD. 1286) at Badnam, a town iu the pro- 
vince of Delhi where be lived. He died 
A. H. 725 (A.D. 1825), and was buried near 
Delhi, liaril by the fond) of Qoottoob ood 
Din 'I’hrougli his gresit piety he •was (’on. 
sidired one of the most emimmt saints of 
Hiiidoo.stnn. 

Kabir, a eelebrafed hindoo Unitarian, 
C(juullv revered by liindoos and mabornedans 
fnumh'r of the sect called Kabi^er Pantheeor 
Kanak Pantliee, from vvhie.h Nana-k, founder 
of the Sikhs, borrowed the religious notions 
wbielihe]>ro])agal(‘(l with the great (*st .success. 

Baba Jjal. A darvesli (and likiwvise a 
Mndoo) who (l\v(‘lt sit Dhianpoor in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, tlu' founder of :t sect called 
B;d)a Lali. kli' held fu'ipient conversations on 
the subjeet of religion witli Dara Sbikoh, 
eldest son of Shall Jahan.and brother ofAuru- 
j ng/eb, which have been published in a Per- 
sian work by C'hjindarbhaii Sliab Jubanec. 

Shah Dola, died in the seventeenth year of 
the reign of Aliimgeer, was at tir.st a slave of 
I Humayamlar Sialkoti iu Lahore. But he 
seems afterwards to liave attained greal 
I affluence as well as fame ; for, having settled 
I at Ch’liotee Goojrfit (little Gnzerat), he built 
I tanks, dug wells, founded mosques, and 
bridges, and embellished tbe city. And »o 

wonder, fortliongh his contempomries canie 

to\isit him from far and near, and made 
him presents of gold, money, and other ob- 
jects, he r<‘lurncd to each three or fourfold 

mere than he received. His generosity wiw 
such, that had ho been contemporary wi^ 
Hatim Tai, no one would have mentioned 
the name of that hei’O. 
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SyedSbah Zoohoor, disiiiigaishod by bin 
wisaom, pioty, and aosterifcy of life. He 
buiifc a small monastery of earth at Allaha- 
bad, which still remains. Ho was celebi-ated 
for his miracles, and by his pi*ayers tbo most 
frightful chronic complaints were immediately 
removed, of which an instance is given in 
respect to the case of tlio governor of Allaha- 
bad, uawub Oonidat ool Moolk Ameer Khan j 
Zoohoor boasted of having lived 
hnndred year.^ 
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the buddhists, Maro, tbo Angel of Death, 
waited upon Sakya to learn when it would 
bo his pleasuro to die. Some mahomodans 
assert the same of Mahomed. Azrail, tho 
Angel of Death, entered tho chamber of tho 
sick man to announce that “he was enjoin- 
ed not to intefero with the soul of Ood’s 
prophet, without an eiitiro acquiescence oil 
his part.” 

three I 111 North Western Tndia, a khetri convert 
iVoiii llinduisin,oi' any convert from Sikliisttt, 


Sheikh Mahoinad Ali llasin Jihini his A.s styled a Sheikh, and converts from inferior 
tomb is at lluxnr, wliero ho di. I in A. If. j raco.'^ are styled Moguls and Pathaiis. 

1180 (A.D. 17tjd-7 , distingni Juiil for his j q’Jjo nmnher of mahomodaii seels ia not 
Bcicnco, learning, and literary talents. Ho ! great, a.s a broad distinction they arc gone- 
wrote in both prose and Yer.su with cciiial | rally cla.s.se.l as Shiah and as Sunni, bqfc 
skill. I till) bix bodit\s of sectarians wlio oppore tho 

Sunni aro cliussctl by them as Ratziah, Khar- 


The two most siicccs.Nfal ruligion.s (lill’ii- 
sions which tlio worhl lia.s yefc .seen,' aiv 
buddhism and mahomudauism. R.icii creed 
owed its origin to tho (mtliusiasm of a 
single individual, and cacli was rapidly 
propag iteil by numlu'rs of zealous lbllowt*r.s. 
lluHiero the parallel ciuis; Ibr tlm Koran of 
Mahomed wa.s addressed wholly to tlio “ p.is- 
sious'^ of niaiikiiid, by the [irotiii.sed gratilica- 
tiou of buiiian desires b(jtli in this world an»l 
in the next; while the Dharma <jf Salcya 
Muni was addressed wholly totlii? intelleet.,'’ 
and sought to wean tiiaiikiiid from the plea- 
sures and vanities of this life hy pointing tt» 
the trau.sitoriiiess of all Inunaii enjoyuient. 
Mahomed achieved this .success by tli(5 oiler 


; jiali, Jabriab, Kadriab, Jahrriiah and Maiv 
jiali, each of whom are broken rip int«o 
I .siuaHei* bodies. Reforo tho end of the firsli 
. century, tho aseetic turn and tho tlicosophy 
1 insepar.ihlo therefrom, a combination styled 
among tho Arab.s Snli, had jirisen. This 
made rapid strides ; and in tho cud of tho 
third century, was alnnidy itself tho subject 
I of learned works, .and the mahomedan world 
j has eatried this .system to tho utmo.st 
: extreme, ddieir Sufi onlstrip in every 
point of view l)oth the himlii Jogi and the 
' ehristiaii monks. Tho asceticism of tho 
I Sufi is more .syslematle, their panlliekstic 
, teaching ileeper and more imnsislent, and 
ot material or bodily plea.sure.s in the next ■ their vices, more I'liormoiis, than those of 
lif(‘, while Sakya siici^eedi'd by ihe proini.H* any other [leigile. Spinoza and Sclielling 
of eternal deliveraneti of the soul from the aro left far behind by [Im Arabi. Hut a 
tettor.s ot imiuoralily. 'L'be lormer. propa,- | deep luelapliyj^ieal systmii may be found 
gated his religion by tin? mereile.'-s edge of j amoJig all rude nations; for tho supor- 
tho sword; t.ho latter by the piTsuasivc nalurali.-.t lias no need of learning, dreams 
voice of tho missionary. The hanguinary | .sulliee Ibr him, i)r, Sprenger traee.->l 
c.ireer of the Tiiiihonieilan was ligliti-d hy the an es.scnli.d element of early Moslem litcia- 
lurid flames of burning cities; the peaceful j turc to tho proud supremacy of Islam ; and 
progre.ss of tho buddhi.st was illuminated by ■ illustrate.^ tlic po.^ition by tlie analogy of tho. 
tho cheerful fa(!e.s of tho .sick in monastic | Hritisli in India. 11c say.s Ouo inu.sfc 
hospital.s, and by the happy smiles of tr.i- : live and lahour in India to know to whafc 
vollers repo.sing in dharnisalas by the road ! giaiul a.spiralion.s thi.s fi nding of supremacy 
side, lu tlie Mahawan.so, p -td, it i.s men- ■ gives liirtli. The heroic derenee of (mcknow 
tinned that Upatis.so, son of Hiiddha Das, and the daring siege of Dtdhi in Ib'i?, pi'ovo 
huilt hospitals for cripples, for pregnant i to wli.it a pitcli of greatness such iutliiencerf 
Women, and for the lilind ami dise.i.sed. lead, d’hc piide of helonging' to theilomi- 
Ehatuseiia (p. ’Job) built ln;.spitals for I nan t nation make.-i every man a lu.u’o ; and, 
tJripplcs ami sick. Huddha Das hini.self even iii tlie domain of mind produce.^ under 

(p. 24-)) ordained a |jliysiciaii for every ten smdi eireuiiistanee.s, the ('lemenls of great- 

villages on the high road, ami built a.syluins ' ne.s.s. In tho days of Miiavia, the tinost 
lor the crippled, defonueil, and destituU*. ■ provinces of tho world, yielding a revenue 

1 he one was the perftoniliciition of bodily ' of tu mil lion.i .sierliiig, were at the feet of 

‘^^Rvir.y and material enjoyment; tiie otlier the (■ompiering mahonieilans. All non- 
was tho geuiuij of corporeal ab.stinencc, and Moslems were tlieii' slave.s. And it was 


a , thi.s that moulded the heroic characUu 


intellectual coutemplatioii. There 
«urious coincidence also in the manner of; of the niahomedan vvorldi Supreinucy 
luo death of the two teachers. According to ^ begot assuriuicc.— b ./yio ury. jfi. 21U, 
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Arauh-i-Mahafil, HerU. p. 4^2, i the throne under the name of enltau 

Mulminuidan UitUvij, Kol. Ip. 16. 3’/ie Mahomined, but ho is known in history «, 
BIMm ToppsAlnnniv/jham,^. 54. Dr. Sprengrr. Mahomed J aglialaq. A mad expedition lu 
HerkM>i Kanun-i-hlam. 1337 was, according to Firishta’s ncooniit^ 

MAHO.^^Kl)ABAD. Sec Koh i-nokreh. directed against Cliina. Of the force, which 
MAHOMKD ALT, nabob of the Carnatic, j both that historian and Ibn Batuta esti- 
was recognised by the treaty of Paris as i mate at one hundred thcpisand horse 
an independent sovereign. Ho had several j besiile.s infantry, scarcely any returned to 
brothers, Abdul Rahim; Abdul Wahab i tell the tale, except the few who had been 
Khan and Mafuz Khan. His father. Anwar , left to garrison po.st8 in rear of the army, 
nd-din, when about seventy years old, fon^ht l It is dilUcult to guess by what point this 
and fell at the bkttle of Ainboor, in 1741), ; ho.st cmteivd the Himalaya, nor has the 
on which Mahomed Ali Hod to Tiichiuopoly . j town ot Jidiah at the base ot tile mountains, 
After the defeat of the Kicnch In theCarna- | ment.ioned by Ibn llatuta, been identitied, 
tic, Mahomed Ali, ,snccocded to the throne, . wliich would ascertain the position* He 
and WES recognised by tbo treaty ot Paris in j maintaincil an enormous royal establishment 
1763. From Unit time till his death in 171)5, | analogous to the (iol)elins, or weavers in 
the Carnatic nwis occasionally under his rule i silk ami gold l)roca«lc, to provide stuffs 
■ iiud at times under the (uvil and military ' tor his presonts ami lt)r the ladies of the 
administration of the British. . In 171)5, ho palace. He is said to have been the most 
WHS succeeded by his eldest .^on, Ooaidat-ul elegant timl most accomplished prince ot 
Linrs, who died in iS'jl, when tlm British his age, hut lull of wild schemes of 
put aside Oomdat‘ul I’litra’s son, All Hus- , ag^grandi.semont..' Mulh'iiuus 1^ ranch in 
sain, and placed his nophow Azitn-tid Dow’luli ' ln'lhi. Ao/. et hxtnuts^ xiii 13>. \uU 
on the throne. H’he British iii l85<i, on the Ctifhoif H- })• 4;!-. 'Ihn N/i'fO/i. 

demise of Mahomed (Ihous, gramlsmi of M AllON 1 A NKPALi liltXSfiS /). C. Syn, 
Azini-ud-J)owlah, iinally abolished the of Berberis Leschemiultii.— ll'a//, also of B. 
titular nabob, Item wliich followed long but • Ncpalen.sis. — Sj)r. 

nnsuccesslul ell'urts to seat prince A/.im Jab, ^lAHOOR. llixi). Aconitnm ferox. \V. 

tlie second sun of A/iin*ml Dowla on the MAJlOK Bkxc. Pimpinella anisuiii. 
ninsnud , — MnllcsoiisFrcnrh in Imlid. , Atiiseetl. 

MAHOMBl) IHN ABDAhLAH, Sec MAllOHT. Hi.a>. Solaiium sanctum, 

Rlijilif. also S xaiithocarpuni. 

'MAMOMBD-BIX-KASLM, a jreueral of MAHOTRliW- Hibiscus tiliaceus. 

flic caliph Waliil, about A. D. 718 over* MAH It. A race occuftying Ubaro and 

ran Guzerat tiud was advamfing on (Hndorc* otber tracts in upper bitid ; the original 
when ho was met by Bappa and entirely inltabitanis of the count ry between Jlhukkur 
defeated. * ami B;diawub)orc.-^ /v’/Z/u/. 

•MAHOMED SHAH, emperor of Delbi, M A IlH.Vl’H'A (10\M!]RXMEXTS IN 
was the son of sludi Jehan and sue- IN DI A, have been in number seven, viz. 
eeeded Ratlia ud Dowlali. He was raiseil d ). The of Scraji rajas of Sat- 

to tho throtio by the two brothers Abdallah tarah, founded in A. D. 1014 by Shah-ji, a 
and Hitssaiu Ali ; but one of the.M^ broUmrs subhadar of the Garnatio under Aurung/ib, 
subsequently fell m battle against Mabomed • bestowing jagires on Iiis KOns,givingTanjure 
Sliali, and the other was as.^a‘<sinated by his | to Ektjee. His son Sivaji,the founder of the 
courtiers. The reign of IMahouied 8hah | Malinxt.ta otnpire was burn in 1627, he was 
was indolent and irresolute, lie ott’uiided rigid in matterscumie(;tedw’ith the hindureli" 
Nizam-ul-Mulk who invlicd Tamas Knli 1 gion. When only 10 years old, beheaded u 
Khan to invade India. Tanias Knli Khan j band of people residents of the Mawal or 
defeated Mahomed Rlmli, in 1731), but re- ravines of tlie ghats, ami subsequently by in- 
instated him on his throne receiving tho | ceasant jiredatory excnrsimifi largely extend- 
cession of all tho provinces west of the ed Ids posse.ssions. In 1664 he plundered 
Indus river, Mahonied Simli afterwards! Surat. In 1 659, heireaoheou.sly stabbed Afzul 
ruled tiinerohsly. In 1718, he sent his son ' Khan, a general of the Adil Shahi faraifv 
Ahmed Shah and his Tniidster Kamr-ud ; at an interview. Ho was alternately xnak- 

din, against tho Abdalli but his minister Ang aggressions on the Moghul territories and 

w'as slain, and in April Alahonied Shuh, on > making treaties with their ruler Aurungze « 
liearing of tbo death, died of convulsions. * and at length, he completely 
Qf’ine. pitched battle an imperial army of 40,0011 

•MAHOMED TAGH \LAQ. Juna Khan, men whom Aurungzcb had sent under 
upon the death of bis falber, mounted ' Mahabbat Khan. On the death of the kiui? 
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of Bejapore, in 1672, Sevaji annexed all the mate son, who (1797) maintained predatory 
Conoan with the exception of the English, rule, and in 1805 died insane.. In 1811 , his 
Portuguese and Abynsinian settlements, and widow Tulsi Bni, .adopted his illegitimatd 
assumed i^oyalty at Haigbur in the tith June child Mulhar Rao Holkar with whom was 
1674, and for the next 18 months he ^vas fought tiie battle of JS^lehdapur in 1818 . In 
engaged in extending Ids possession to the 1884, Martand Kao an adopted son was dis* 
aoutb, exacting the Choutha or quarter possessed by Hari llolkar, the late chief, 
share of the revenues and annexing the (o). The Oaikwar family^ now reigning 
dominions of his hall brother \ eiikaji. He at Baroda, in (lujerat, sprung in 1 720, from 
Riiddeuly died in April ICSU at lt»iiree. Hamtnuji Gaekwar (SIiHnishur Bahadoor) an 
hrom this time, a troubled f»eriod of usnrpn- officer nndoi* Khandi li«o Holkar, and they 
tions occurred till 1 /07, wlien on the death ruled till the treaty with the liritisb Govern" 
ufAurungzib. Sivajill, aonofSaiiibha,iiick* nieut in 1802. The Marathas are sup- 
named Shao-ji, was released and crowned at posed to have been originally a race of niouu* 
bnttarah in March 1/ 08,^ His nominal sue- tgineers, in Baglan on crest of the ghauts, 
cessor was Kain Hajal/40, but the power and cultivating the fertile valleys or mawals, 
rested with the Peshwa or minister, the last and the country called Muharashtra, which 
of whom, Baji liao, surrendeied to and was is first mentioned in Indian history in the 
pei^ioned by theBritish in 1818. PertabSiva Mahawan.so, probably obtained its name and 
or Sinh was re-instated at Sattarah by the received a distim'tive language from tUo 
British on A pril 1 1 ,18] 8, but lie was dethroned existence of a M aratlii dynasty at some period 
in 1840, and sent to Benares, liis brother not i‘e(;ordcd in lii.story. According to Cole<» 
being raised in his place, and the family man (Myth p. 285) ‘the original Mahratta 
became extinct with this brothers demise. ntate comprehended ae.ountry of great naluial 
(2). The Feshwiii of Foonah, w' ere here- strength, interspersed with mountains, de- 
ditsry, and after the reign ot Sivaji 11, in files, and fort resse.s. The best modern accounts 
1 / 49 , they assumed tlm power of the Sat- he says, lead n.s to snpposB that it included 
tarah sovereij^ns in flio military govern- Kandei.sh, B.iglan, and jiart of Bomr, extend- 
men t established b}^ iSivaji the first ing town rdfi the north-east as far as Guzerat 
in lob9. 1 heir open power lasted from and the Nerbuddiili river. To the west, the 
174U, when Balaji Bajoe Bao, succeeded Mnhruttas jioSsessed the narrow but strong 
Ins father and died alter the battle of tract of country >vhi(;h borders on the Cou-» 

1 aniput, until 1818, when tlio next Baji can, and stretches jmrallel with the sea from 
Jiao yielded to the British on the 8rd June near Surat to Ganara. 'i'his country is W'oll 
and WHS pensioned, ^lana h uniavis, Karkun calculated for the maintenance of dofeu^ 
of Mudhuji liao Behil, died November i 771 . j sive warfare, but that the people were 
(d). 'IheBhoiida Uttjaif oj Aaj/jjMr, com- not of the military caste is proved by the 
meiiced in i 734, when iiaglioji Bhonsla was names of their jiariieular tribes, the Koonbee, 
nominated 8eiia Sahib Suba or general the Da ngar, and the Goalali j or, the farmer, 
ol the Mahratta coiifedei’uc.y. The family shepherd, and cow-herd ; all rural occupatioiIBi. 
hccame extinct in 18t)5 during the adminis- The exteriors also, of the Jiajpoot and 
tiatiou of Lord Dulhousie, on the demiso Maharatta mark a different origin. The 
J'j’ grandson of liaghoji, who, in* former is remarkable for the grace and 

818, had been seated on tlie throne when dignity of his jierson, the latter, on the con* 
Mndaji (Appa Sahib) was deposed. Appa trary, is of diminutive size, in general badly 
Sahib having succeeded Parsoji, an idiot, made, and of a mean rapacious disposition, 
w lom he strangled. The Maharatta brahmans, also, differ in their 

(4). TheSmdUi family, now the Gwalior custom.s from their neighbours, with whom 
Jj«jahs, camo^ from a family near Satara. they will neitlicr associate nor intermarry. 
Ihe first, 1724, llanojee Siudia was an Major Moor, however, says (p. 241) 
nihcer in the Pesliwn’s army. In 1825, Baiza that the Mahurnttas are called Maharashtra 
% widow of Dowlas Rao, adopted Janknji, in Sanskrit: Malm is great and illustrious, 
]«•« rains of government in and Rjcslitra, synonymouH with llnjaputra, 

. implies their royal descent ; and their name 

1 Holkar J'amihj rose from Mul- also iiidicutcs tliat they w'ero acknowledged 

»ar Holkar 1724, an officer of note to belong to the second class on their arrival 
T army, a.nd obtained the in India, and of course, that they wore not 

Malwa in 3750. The names brahmans. When these adventurers had 
this family most familiar to history are obtained pow'er and influence, they assumed 
iose of Ahilya Bai in the middle of the 18th the superior title of Maha-Rashtra ; and by 
^’tJUtury. Jcsw'aut Rao Holkar an illegiti- striking out such letters as become ubclcSB, 
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when brought to the standard of the spoken 
dialects, wo liaveMaharatta,or Mahratta, simi- 
larly as we have Surat, from Surasutra ; aud 
Gujarat, from Ouija-Rashtra. They ha^e no 
physical resomblauce to auy of the Rajput 
tribes. It is certainly extraordinary, that a 
nation so numerous as the ^lahitLttus should 
have reiUained almost wholly unnoticed in 
Indian histt)ry for so long a period as from 
the first mahomedan conquest until the reign 
of Aurungzebe ; but it appears pi'obable that 
prior to the time of Sevajee, the Mahratta 
country, like the other parts of the Deccan, 
was divided into little principalities and i 
chiefships, many of „whicli were dependant | 
on the neighbouring mfibonimcdan princes, > 
but never completely brought under subjeo- ! 
tion. Sevajee, the first MsliVatta command- i 
er, who comtjined the efforts of these dis- j 
cordaut chiefs and tribes, was born in A. D. 1 
1026, and died in 1680. liis genealogy being | 
obscure, his adherents were at liberty to in- j 
vent the most illustrious, and accordingly i 
traced his origin from the ranahs of Otley- j 
poor (the purest of the Kiietri caste), who 
claim a descent, equally fabulous, from Now- 
shirwan the just. Rut towards the close of 
thelbth century, tlicy suddenly started on 
a career of conquest during which they ob- 
tained the control over a great portion of 
India, and cstablisbed governmeiits of 
shorter or longer duration at Rurmuh, Salta- 
rali, Gwalior, Nagpore, Indore, (lujerat and 
Travaucore. Eour-fiftlis of its words have 
been adopted from Sanscrit. That Mahrattas 
even of the highest rank have not a dignified 
appearance. They are ha-rdy and active, 
under the European standard, and well pro- 
portioned with dark skins aud irregular fea- 
tures aud the women us a rule arc not well 
favored. They are sturdy men, rude, rough, 
boorish and illiterate, but patient under 
labour. Their iiehls and gardens are kept in 
oxeellent order and they have formed good 
soldiers, capable of endurance, much of their 
/tactics having re.^cmblcd that of tlic Par- 
thiaus, though even in this, Ijord Lake’s' 
energy overcame them. Tliey have all, 
outwardly assimilated to the brahminical, 
teachings, aud have amongst them a brali- 1 
iniuical body, who are considered to apply i 
brahminical tenets us to (ja.ste, more striu- ' 
gently than any other brahmins of India ; the 
bulk of tlie Mahratta nation however, arc 
only of the Sudr caste, ’f heir chief objects of j 
worship arc certain incarnations, or images 
of deified mortals, known us Ecoba and 
Kaudoba, at Paiulorpoor, Jojuri aud ^lalli- 
gaou, but the village deities receive a largo 
pai't of their abtuntioii in times of sickness or 
IHadl. Drahmaus slate that »Siva became 


incarnate in Kandeb Rao for the pnrpofle of 
destroying an oppressive giant named Maui- 
mal, at a place in the Carnatio, called Pehmet*. 
The giant Manimal made a most desperate 
defoncer against Kandeh Rao, but was at 
length slain : whereupon all the oppressed 
subjects of this giant paid adoration to 
ICandeh Rao, to the number, as the story 
goes, of seven crore of people, whence this 
avatara is called Yell 1-khut: yulain Tamil? 
meaning seven, and khufc, or koot, being a 
Mahratta pronunciation of (1 00,00,006) a 
hundred lakh, or ten millions. A handsome 
temple, dedicated to the worship of this 
avatara, now known as Kaudoba, is 
at Jejuri a town of some extent about 
thirty milos to the south east of Poona. 
It i.s situated in a beautiful c?ouiitry, on a 
high liill, aud lias a very commanding and 
majestic appeai‘anco • the temple, walls 
around, aud stejis up to it, arc well built, of 
line stone. The rniirlidars, or musical girls 
attached to it, are said to exceed two hun- 
dred ill nnmbm*. A groat mniiy brahmans 
reside in and about the temple, and many 
beggars. Kandoba is not an uncommon- 
name with bralimans and other hinclus for 
! instance, Lakp.it Kannlii Rao. 

I Tlieelforls of the Malirattas in emancipat- 
ing themselves from a foreign yoke, were 
nei tiler guided nor strengtliened by auy dis- 
tinct hope or desire. Tliey became free, but 
knew not bow. to remain indi'pendent, and 
they allowed a crafty brahmin to turn their 
aimless aspiration to bis own profit, and to 
found a dynasty of Pesbwas” on the 
achievements of unlettered sinlrtis. Ambi- 
tious .Soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit (‘ailed iqi by Sovajoo but as it was not 
sustained by any pervading religious princi- 
ple of action a few generations saw tlio 
race yield to the I'xpiring efibrts of mahoine- 
danisin, aud the JMabratta owe their present 
position, as rulers, to the intervention ot 
European strangers. The genuine Mahratta 
can scarcely be said to exist aud the two hun- 
dred thousand spearmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury arc once more shepherds aud tillers of 
the ground. The Mahratta is equally averse 
to the European sy.'^torn of warfare, and the 
less stilfened Goorklia lias only had the 
])owcr or the opportunity of forming batta- 
lions ot footmen, unsupported by an active 
cavalry and a trained artillery. The altun- 
tiou of the Mahratta sudra, for nearly two 
hundred years, from the mi(idle of the 17ih 
up to the llHh centuries was directed solely to 
foreign conquest, and nearly all India from 
Cape Comorin to Delhi yielded the fourth 
l>art of the revenues as tribute to then* 
kingdoms. Duriiig that period of war, agri- 
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CttUare cannot bat have boen neglected and 
iu the early part of the present century they 
were characterized as mountaineers, herde- 
menand soldiera, but essentially bad farmers. 
For the past forty years however they have 
boen settling down to their fields, and are 


MAHRATTA GOVERNMENTS, 
but there are office-holders who claim to be 
descendants ot the persons who* first settled 
and at dates long before the oldest of the 
European dynasties wei^e established. Polails 
are in the Mahratta country, who trace their 
descent from persons who settled a 


now, extremely well to do agriculturists, for thousand years ngo and more in the 
the great bulk of them follow this pursuit, villages tliey now hold and the same is 
and are usually designated the Kunbi. The to bo found amongst the Roddi and 
origin of this name is uncertain, but the [ (landa of the ^^outh ami East, it is this 
first mention of it was in its application te ( that preserves tlie Indian villages from the 
a bi’ancU of the Mahratta people inhabiting [ changes which would otherwise have occurred 
the town ami country of Loiiy, situated on | froiii the imiptioiis of the Aryan, Brahni, 
the mountain range, about 1*2 miles from [ Jat, Persian, Tartar, Jlaj]>ut., Arab, Moghul, 
Poouah. Ill the Mahratta country, , Afghan, Portuguese, liVoncli and British, 
generally, Kunbi now-a-days, however, is j Amongst 
the term, by which tlie cultivators are de- j known a^ 
signated, and the neiglibourintr Cauareso .and : Canarcse, 

Telngu races apply it similarly. The ]\[ah- 1 Ayangaiidlii. The following 
rattas bordering on the Tiling and C’anarese j olUcers may be enumerated : 

. iiiitions in the south-east are taller ami better 


tho Mahratta, officebearers arc 
Palate or Alute; amongst the 
as Ayakarrii, Ayagarru or 
muhicipul 


made men than those around Abmcdmiggur. : 
Speaking geneiully, the race is shorter, more i 
robust and darker in complexion than the i 
races of northern India, or even than the ! 
Tiling people, and their appearance is so | 
dissimilar to that of the Arian families as to 
preclude the btdiof thlit (hey liave come of j 
that stock. Even tho mi ideal race j 
amongst them short, ilark, and broad fram- 1 
ed, is entirely dissimilar in physical structure ' 
from tho tall fair Arian pcfiplo who form the j 
brahminical riK^o of tho Tt'lngn and Tamil ! 
countries. The Mahratta people have amongst | 
them, outside (ivery village, the pari.ali or , 
dher, whom tlicy designate as Mhar ; tho 
tanner who is called Mhaiig, and inside the I 
hamlets dwell the Dhor, or currier. Tlierc ' 
are still several petty cliicrtains of this race, • 
with aImo.st regal powers, amongst whom j 
may he mentioned the branches at Snudoor, j 
(lunjundergliur and a few miles from I 
Kulladghi of the once powerful (ihorphara 
family. luHiiidustan and Bengal the republic 
or village system has been greatly d istiirbed by 
the repeated inroads and conquests of foreign | 
races and the long period of maliomedan 
rule and the village officers and servants are 
less complete. But, even there, the head- 
man and the accountant are almo.st invari- 
ably retained and some of the other officera 
aud servants are also to bo found and in 
most instances the offices arc hereditary, arc 
capable of being mortgaged or sold : are 
P«*id by recognised fees and perquisites, by 
allotuients of grain at the time of harvest or 
sometimes by portions of land held rent free j 
or at a low quit rent. 

In the Canarese and Maratta countries 
Ilio village authorities are still ruling, 
^'liey greatly vary in number aud in duties, 


iload office, styled Polail, Ileddi, Gauda. 

Assistant do. or Changala, 

Accountant, or Kalkaini. 

I)istri(;t do. or Despandi. 

(hiaudari, or convenor of trades. 

Money-changer, assaycr, gold and sil- 
versmith, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nlmwi or Nni. 

W.-nsherman, Parit, Dhobi. 

'roriiple .servant, or Giirao. 

(/jirpciitcr or fSiitnr. 

Potter or kumbliar. 

Gatc-kccpcr or vvatclinian, usmdly a 
pnrinh, or Mhar, Mhang, Karnusi or Bhil^ 
c;allcd cskar, veskar, tallari. 

Waterman do. do. do. 

Astrologer or .Josi. 

Shooinakor or Mhang. 

Bhat or Ban!. 

jyiaiiiana or MuIIa, a maliomedan priest. 

(yorn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

»Sw»*cper. 

Tailor. 

Pliysi<*ian. 

Musician. 

The Mahratta village head, the potail, 
rents the lands to culiivators, collects the 
Government laud tax, and forwards it to 
tho Talisildar. Ho is also the Civil Magis- 
trate, and settles petty (u’vil matters to the 
extent of two maunds of grain, or four or six 
rupees and sends higher claims to the tab- 
sildar. In criminal matters he is only the 
Police, and sends all to the Amin, lu lieu 
of pay for the above services, the potail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 hhigaha of laud, rent 
free, the land tax being about Rupees 3 or 4 
the bbigha. For the cultivation of his rent 
free lands two to four bullocks Would be 
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needed because, from 10 to 16 bhigalis, ac- bi, all claiming a distinct origin. Gujarati 
cording as the rains are heavy or lighf, are is bounded by tlie Marwadi, a little to the 
all that a pair of bullock^! can get over. There north of Deesa, to the north and east by the 
are, generally, two to four potaila in a village, Hindi or Rangri Basha of Malcolm, in Raj. 
not always ot the same caste, for instance putana and Mulwa respectively ; and in the 
tlie village of Khanpiir, Killah of Nandair, south it dovetails with Mamthi in the valleys 
has four potaila, two rnahratta, a Canarese of the Nerbiidda and Tapti, ending at Hamp 
speaking lingaet, and a Kulkargah, .'iiid there on the former river and running into Nando- 
are a few brahman and irndiomcdan and bar on the latter. 

pariah potails, but a Christian polail is un- I The Maratlia mce largely worship deified 

j heroes. There is a celebrated idol, termed 
The northern limits of the Marnthi Ian- ; Masisoba. In the Chauki, pass, in the Laken- 
guage stretches on the sea coast, from the wnra range, which forms the water-shed 
Kolwan hills or eonntry of the Kol, near between tire (lodavery and the Tapti about, 
the Portuguese setticmeiit of Daman, above 10 miles north of Aucungabad, there 
the ghauts in a north-easterly direction along is a shrine of this deity to which from 
the Satpura range, parallel to the Xerhinlda., a circle of a liundreil miles, people of 
intermingling with the (riijarati, about. N.an- all castes resort, hralimir), sudra and dher, 
dobar, in the jungly valley of tlio 'I'apli. It but chiefly the Maharalta kunbi. The 
is spoken throughout Berar, in the open Jatra i.s held in the monthCheita,andlnsts for 
parts of the Nagpur territories ; and on | four days, during whicli many sheep are 
the whole of its eastern border it abuts on i ottered in .•oicrilice. It is in tlie northern 
the countries and languages of th« Uonds. | side of the pass, a mere block of stone, with 
FromNagpur, the Marathi M ends to thesoiuh- I snisdier stones at its foot all smeared with 

west, and near the Oluiu basha anil Si-hhasha j red lea<l. f lu5 objects of their pilgrimage are 
villages of DongopnraandMurg’h toOodghir; J wholly personal, beseeching the deity to give 
from thirty miles west of Beder to San- | them, or preserve their, chddren, their ttock.s 
gam and Sadasheepet, it meets with the 1 .and their food. The Mahrata people prores.H 
Teingn and Oamircso ; touching in ad- ; hrahrninisni : hut, .'tmongst them is a more 
vaiice nearly on Bija pur and Shankashwar, ' general amonnt of demon, .spirit, fetish, 
and thence trends south-westerly to the | totem, shaman^ ami hero wor^hip than is 
coast at Sidasheghur, skirting the wcsicni I ob.serveil amongst the other races of the 
boundary of the Canaresi*. From Daman in j peiunsnla. 'I'he deities Karnloba and lljinii- 
the northern Konkan, Marathi runs down the | man, are to he seen in every village south to 
coast to the neighbourhood of Go:*, both j the Tnndmdra, and blond sncriHces of sheep 
below and above the coast. It. there meets ; ami fowls are largely made. Hanuman is 
the Konkani, which runs nearly as far as j the chief of tlie village god.s, ami is iuvari- 
Mangalore. And the southern limits of this I ably sinenrfMl over with red load, which is 
mixed lamruage is a village four miles north I also a[»plied to every bit of stone or wood 
of Upi or Oodapi near Oondapore, where j that has bemi erectetl into a fetish god. 
Tain orthe latignage of Camira begins. I There has seemed amongst, them, also, a more 

JCow/^aa/, the mixed Konkimi tongue, how- | cxien.sivn polytheism, than prexails in atiy 
ever appears to be only .Marathi with a huge ' other fisrtof India, and an introduction even 
infusion ofl’ulu ami (^uuiresewonls, tin* for- of ihe Stunilic and Cliiistian names. Between 
mer derived from the indigenous inhabitants ' Elliehpoor ami Ooinraoti, the pariah laces^ 
ofTnluvaof Caiiara ; the latter, from the long • are oniinarily called Knslni, a vniiation ot 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to (’ana- tlie word Christian; all along the tract 
rese dynasties above the ghant.s. Mr. 11. Mog- * southwards ti> Oodglnr the Bawa Adam, 
linghowevermentioiisthattheKonkaidspeak- near Pnmierpore, is largely worshipped, and 
ing brahmans of Mangalore, consider it (piite I the Jabral Abral, worshipped in east Berar, 
distinct from, thoiigli cogn.ate with, Marathi, is evidently the Dabriel or Jibrail <>f the 
lU limits extend from Goa below the ghauts, Semitic races. Even amongst the Kiinbi 
to the village above mentioned north of Upi. race, who profess brahminism, the hindoo 
From this part of the co.ist in northern Cana- deitiesSiva and Vishnu are little beard of and 
ra, a diagonal line, viinning in a north-eastern with consent the editor put up for two days* m 
direction towards Beder, marks the boundary the temple of the village of Assaye to which 
between Mai*athi and Canarese, of the latter the villagers came at^he usual periods to 
at least above the ghauts. worship Hanuman and the serpent, and the 

The Guzevati language spoken in the officiating priest to wash and ornament its linj 
peuinsnlaof that name, is occupied by Raj- gam. An officer of Sindiah’s ai-tillery who had 

put tribe.s, Gnjur, Katti, Kali and Kun- fallen in the battle of Assaye had been 
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bari^ beneath a tree, and there the villagers 
continue to worship his spirit. Sickness 
is usnallj attribnted by them to the influ- 
ence of a malignant spirit, and all thiongh 
the Mahratta speaking districts the practice 
of the “Bolwan*’ prevails, viz., the cei*eraony 
of propitiating the Bhuta or spirits who 
have entered a village, inducing them to 
leave the village and conducting thorn across 
the borders with music and a procession. 
The conductors often move to the next 
village and thereby cause intonso fear Jind 
auger, as the morbific influence is suppo.scd 
to be conveyed to it. Ai, mother, equiva- 
lent to the southern Ammuii, is largely 
worshipped in tlio form of a rude stone 
smeared with red lead, and her temples are 
to be seen in lone places, j)a.sses and de- 
files. Tim Mahrattas have public recita- 
tions of histories or stories of tlio gods, called | 
Katha (qu. Kahta) as tlie Burman.s have the 
Pui, a theatrical representation. The (lon- 
dana or Gondala of the Maliral las is a tumul- 
tuous festival held in honour of lievi, i)erhaps 
the same as Gondhal. 

Since Lord Lake’s defeat of the Mahrattas 
n(?ar Delhi, and that by Sir Arthur Wcllosly 
at Assaye, the power of ihe^Mahr.atta chiefs I 
gradually decreased. Tlio privileges of 
Mahratta Sirdars under British ruTe date 
lioni the time of the rediietio|[ of <ho Deccan 
about the year 1811) in the war with the 
l»efihwa Bajee lUo. 'flie Sirdars were 
liigli officers ' under tlie raja of Saltara 
and the peshwa. Thoir titles correspond to 
those of Quarter Muster General, Keeper of 
the Kecords, Prime Minister, Private Coun- 
sellor, &c. Some as the Viiioburkar in Alimcd- 
nnggnr zillah and the nawab of Sadeniur 
near Dharwar held such offices nndcr Auriin- 
zeb and other moghul emperors. A lew of 
the lesser Sirdars were feudatories of amal lor 
local chiefs. The grasping policy of the last 
peslnva, Bajee Kao, made most of them alarm- 
ed and discontented : accordingly, after the 
battle of Kirkee, most of thorn were willing to 
accept the liberal terms offered in the pro- j 
<uamatioas of Mouutstuarb Elphinstono and 
the other great men who reduced the different 
provinces. They were as a rule guaranteed 
the enjoyment of their ancient rights and 
j»rivilege8 by treaties entered into by the 
British Government and still in force. The.se 
treaties bind them to provide a contingent 
pf troops, to make adequate police and 

'^^1 arrangements in consultation with 
the Political Agents, for the extradition of 
‘^|■^mlnals. They have generally exclusive 
and criminal jurisdiction in their own 
erritories, in many cases, however, as for 
^•^ample in those of the first class Sirdars 
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under the Political Agent of Sattara, the 
treaty provides that in grave offennes such 
as murder, the trial shall take place before 
the Agent. Tlioy are allowed to make their 
own Iteyeuue Settlements and are not bound 
to give leases for a definite term as the 
British Government is by the Survey Act. 
The amount of asscssraemt and other taxes 
they are enf itlcd to collect is unlimitod : this 
is a source of constant complaint among 
their ryots who envy the secure and Iibei*al 
terms given by the British government. Tho 
political pri vilegcs of Sirdnrs arc tho following. 
By Tlegulation 20 of 18‘27 it was provided 
that suits against corhiin persons of rank 
should not come under tho jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts. Tlircc oiasses of Sir- 
dar.s wore thereby established and three 
.several modes of procedure defined. Au 
Agent ot Government, now styled the Agent 
to the Governor for Sirdars in tho Dcocaii, 
was appointed to try .such suits against 
them as" would ordinarily ho cognizable by 
the Judges of J\)ona or Ahmedimggiir. 
The Pir.st Cl.ass ])eing per.sons of the highest 
con.sideration under (ho Peshwa’s Govern- 
ment, reference i.s to be had in tho most 
umj)lo degree to their for^mer privileges as 
by usago and emstom enjoyed : no decree of 
the Agent again.st a Sirdar is to be executed 
without the order of tho Governor in Council 
to whom also plaintiff' may appeal, a further 
appeal to tho (,)ucen in Council being open 
to either party. Suits against the second 
clas.s are conducted with tho same regard 
for former privilege and usage: the Agent 
is also to consider the present mellns of the 
Sirdar of dischai-ging tiu' debt and to apply 
equity. Appeal lies to the superior court of 
tho Governor in Connell hut the decree may 
he executed against defendant by the Agent 
Jiirnself. The final a]>peal i.s as before to 
the Privy Council. Many of tho Sir- 
I dars had contracted lieavy debts or lost 
their property in the war witli tho Pesliwa, 
hence tlio provision for considering their 
means in the decree. As the Agent is an 
Administrative as well as a Judicial Officer, 
he has ample inpaiis ot ascei'taining their 
circuni.stancos. Tho tliird class of Sirdars 
are entitled to a similar hut rather less ro- 
gjird being had to usage and custom. The 
strict lailes of nrocednro arc, if necessary, to 
bo relaxed in thoir favour especially as regards 
decree, appeal lies to the High Court and 
thence to tho Privy Council, but it is the prac- 
tice of the Governor in Council, as a Special 
Court, to refer appeals for the opinion of the 
Judges of the Higli Court. The Agent for 
Sirdars is the J iidge of Poona : he sits as 
Agent every Friday, both as a political and 
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jadicial officer. By a later Act, tlio Assist- 
ant Judge is made Assistant Agent and can 
try original suits up to Rs. 5,000. The Sirdars 
of tho zillah of Dliarwar are exempted from 
tho jurisdiction of the Civil Courts and sub- 
jected to that of tho Political Agent of the 
Southern Marat’ha country whose proce- 
dure is the same as that of the agent for 
Sirdars in the Deccan. Formal respect is 
shown to Sirdars, all i)rooess sent to them is 
posted in a silk envelope covered with 
tissue, and mandates take the form of polite _ 
requests. The personal ])rivihigeH of Sirdars 
consist in formal courtesies varied with each 
class. Their prcced^mce in Durbar is exactly 
settled. If His Excellency the Governor 
invito a Sirdar of the 1st Glass to attend' 
a Durbar at Poona, the Assistant. Agent has j 
to meet him at the entrance to the city, and ' 
escort him to hi.s house. Tins has to be j 
done no matter at what time of day or night ' 
the Sirdar arrives, to meet one fcr in- | 
stance at tho Railway Station long before , 
day-ligbt. A Sirdar of tho Ist Class is 
presented in Durhnr by tln^ Agent himself, 
tho other classes by the Assistant Agent. 
The Sirdar on arrival is expected to pay a 
visit to tho Agent a.s representing^ the Gover- 
nor; the Agent returns this visit but the 
Assistant Agent may not go unless either 
tho Agent or tho Sirdar nsk him. There 
is also an exact etiquette, varied with mneli 
nicety for each class as to the 'manner the i 
Agent orh is Assistant receives the Sii'dar, pre- j 
sents him with pan-supari and attar, and 
invests him with garlands. The dignity of 
the Sirkm* and respect to the Sirdar have 
both to bo maintained in presence of behold- 
ers who regard any variation of etiquette j 
as significant of something good or bad. 
They are not entitled to salutes as some 
rajas and nawabs are. Sirdars are also ex- 
empt from attendance in tho Civil Courts 
ana their evidence is taken by a Commission. 
They are of course entitled to chairs iu all 
Courts and Sirdar.s of tho 1st class sit on 
tho judge’s raised dais. Tho proco.ss of 
Criminal Courts in the Briti.sh territories 
does not rnn in those of a Sirdar, and sepa- 
rate arrangements have to bo made for the 
’extradition of criminals. They stand on tho 
footing of Foreign States under the Civil 
Codes, and as process docs not run, witnesses 
in a Sirdai'i territory arc examined by Com- 
mission. Tho political privileges of Sirdars 
are decreed by legislation ; their personal 
privoleges by orders of Government. Both 
originated in the conciliatory policy applied 
by MonntstuartElphinstone, by Mr. Chaplain, 
the Commissioner of tho Deccan and the other 
officers of the Company who settled tho 
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country after the fall of the Peshwa : Old 
natives speak of these men as ** having made 
the Deccan bandobast.'* Besides Sirdars, 
there are other clas.ses who bold land, by 
different kinds of chivalrous tenure. They 
are called Jaglieerdars, Sarin-jamdara and 
. Tnamdars. They may he Sirdars not included 
in the list of Regl. 20 of 1827. In such 
case, the Government is empowered to grant 
them sunnuds to exercise judicial functions. 
If the Sirdar is of the Ist or 2nd Class, the 
appeal lies to tlie Agent : if of the 3rd Class 
to the Zillah Judge . — Thomas Pnnsep's 
AutiptliieSy p. 280 and 287. Moor, pp. 
241, 424. f!oh. Myth. Hind. pp. 180, 285. 
Wilon's Glonaanj of Tndkin Terms. See 
Hindoo; India; Inscriptions ; Kandeh-Rao ; 
Katteyawar; Kili-Katr ; Kunbi ; Lake 
Reddi. 

jMAHSEER ROHOO, or “ Bastard Rohoo” 
is a noble carp-liko fish with very large 
golden scales, vermilion fans and tail, and 
brilliant olive green coppery huod eyes. It is 
I a mountain fish apparently a cross or hybrid 
■ between tho true Mahasecr and tlie fine 
I Cyprinus called tho “ River Rohoo.” In the 
cold season, this splendid species descends 
to tho low country and warm rivers of tlio 
plains. In the cold season to the groat rivers 
of tho Punjab, tho Snndah, rivers of 
Kemnon, the Raptee at Goruckpoor, 
the backwatcA and main stream of the 
Upper Burrnrnpooter. It is very widely dis- 
tributed and is a quiet peaceful fish remain- 
ing in small shoals around sunken rocks, 
and fallen trees in deep eddying pools. It is 
a li.sh of prey ; tlie most sport is had 
and tlio finest specimens aro taken with a 
paste made of coarse flour and coarse sugar 
kneaded with ghee and a little chopped 
cotton ; also with the ripe frnit of Ficiw 
[udica. This species frequents sacred ghats 
and steps of temples where it obtains easy 
and plentiful pabulum from brahminical 
hands, tho Find Pooja with its concomitant 
balls of rice, Hour olferings and ficus fruits 
being greatly attractive. Large specimens 
(up to 20 pounds) are taken about the 
temples at Hurdwar, — in Upper Assam, at 
Bagesur in the Sundah, — and in many other 
parts of India approaching the moun- 
tains. One of more than 40 lbs., was 
taken at Goruckpore in the Raptee” ^ 
they pull splendidly; the captor hooked 
it at 3 o’clock P. M., near a pool where 
great religions offerings are made, and the 
dead aro burned ; but it was not landed till 
after dusk, a lighted torch assisting the 
operation, the commune vulgus rather ijn* 
patiently put down the unseen monster for 
a ‘‘Rachis” or “unclean spirit” and rc- 
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peatedljr advised a fracture df the tackle so 
as to part cooipany elfeotnally. It was a 
noble specimen. The great peculiarity of this 
species is the unusual breadth and soli- 
dity compared tO length. - Ho is one of the 
best or most profitable fish for tho table — 
rich) firm and flaky ; must be fed, and that 
can bo done cheaply with all the berries of 
the ficus tribe and many other gratis piK)- 
ducts. This fi8b,after a short time, withallthe 
cufining of the carp species, evades the hook ; 
flattening the paste gradually with his nose, 
it is then sucked off in fragment. Always 
change ground from day to day for this 
reason, any large number of good specimens 
are never caught, they are so crally and 
stout in their resistjinco wlien hooked. 

Mahasm)\ tho MegalooepKaliis of (Irif- 
fiths, as its hiudoo and Greek names denote, 
Big Head, is tho striking fcaturo of this 
otherwise handsome, ami delicious fish. 
Voracious as an English pike, itiany a 
one is taken with his own species while 
spinning in the heavy rapids of tho upper 
Rurrampootcr, the Ganges, and the 'I’oheo 
river in Jumrnob territory. He grows to 
an unlimited size and I am afraid to tell you 
his probable weight and dimensions; let it 
suffice, .says a writer, that T have been throe 
times played out, knooked down, and pulled 
rudely about for hours,* witii tackle come 
from London, the lino 2.or» yard.s costing 6 
guinea.s, being waterproofs ])lait silk. Tliese 
leviathans of tho fresh water completely 
conquered me although in one instance 
1 had a canoe, and changed boatmen 
more than once. He is a tyvjint among 
the weaker, and will eat evoy fish he can 
swallow, but loves change of food, rising 
greedily at all largo, and gaudy flies — natural 
aud artificial, and will also take wild fruits, 
and sweet pastes, when the angler is trying 
for other fish, pulls and rushes very violently 
at first — and then moves down sulkily to tho 
bottom, where ho will remain for hours to- 
gether if not ‘oppospd j swarms in all the 
mountain streams of India, when they retain 
water in tho hot season ; the Gauges, Jumna, 
and Burrampooter hold tlio largest ; next, 
the great rivers of tho Punjaub, but this fish 
is often met with running to a huge size in 
small streams with deep pools. In the Puii- 
jaub, just after the annexation, there were 
largely stocked ponds, pools and reservoirs 
called Mutchyai, ” abounding in kinds of 
fish of which this was tho chief — they were 
considered sacred and fed daily by sound of 
hell or clapping of hands, and in these ponds 
ej* pools, (fed by spring), attained a fine 
but tho golden haired invaders have 
this cuoked moat of thc.so holy pets ! 
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The Mabaseer will certainly thnVe in lakes 
and artificial waters, kept up by springs 
or subtermucan streams provided only 
the temperature and elevation are of rea<i 
sonable amount. In Ninee Tal (situated 
ill Kemann) a very deep blue sheet of water 
with subterrauean influx, no Sabaseer 
or any other fish but one lean looking 
lanky kind will live ; and those degenerate 
creatures were placed there by human hands. 
Elevation 7 or 8000 foot above the sea. De- 
scending about 1000 or 1 AOO feet to “ Bhcem 
Tul” — the said degenerate hnpvovo in ap- 
peai'anco and size, but no Mabaseer, or any- 
thing else in its deep c(yd crystal. Lastly, 
descending to about 3 or 4000 feet elevation 
above the soa. Tropical vegetation abounds, 
and tho waters even arc warmer. The toirents 
.swarm with a nursery of scaly infants of all 
sorts and sizes and “ Mullooa Tul,” a fine 
natural tarn .surrounded on three sides by pre- 
cipices, its dark siirfaco shaded by over- 
hanging trees, rocks and bushes, and its 
watei*s well defended by snags and project- 
ing logs, di.splay.s in the multitude and size 
of its rippling circles, a swarm of .scaly 
tenants of tho higher order.w, it is well and 
naturally stoekedjwith tho Mabaseer aud its 
congeners, which sometimes lise well at tho 
fly from a boat, for otliervviso the tarn was 
unapproachable. In Cashmeer, at Islama- 
bad, is a saiu’od collection of fish tanks, 
terraced oiio above another and forming a 
delightful succession of cascadc.s, they 
are fed by a rivulet entering from a 
swamp behiiid tho town, in any one of 
these four or live reservoirs the water is not 
4 feet deep, but clear as crystal. Goolab 
8ingh used to bestow daily 2 or 3 maunda 
of flour to the piscatory collection, while 
a writer nightly with hook and line 
abstracted tho best fed, and best flavoured 
specimens ot the usually coarse Hill Trout 
he ever tasted. Eeeding decidedly improves 
fish its it does flesh and fowl, produoiug 
flavour ami plumpness combined. The Mah- 
a .seer is a great forager, and when starving 
or sharp set will cat carrion. Where very 
plentiful they will devour even their own 
kind henco all tlie small fishes especially 
tho “ Ghiliva” sliould bo especially pro- 
duced for their larder. 

MAHSUL. All. Pers. Hind. Revenue, a 
tax or toll. 

MAHTAB, Hind scavengers, and, like the 
Dher, or Mhar, and Mang, generally village 
servants. 

MAHVI, a force was sent against the 
Bozdar Affghans in March 1857 througbi 
the 3Iahvi and Muugrota pusses, aud 
after seeing their green crops destroyed, and 
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seeing tho Osterani, a small bnt warlike tribe, 
join the British, one morning the Bozdar 
chiefs rode into the British camp and sued 
for peace. They were received in aolenan 
Durbar, and for every man they had slain 
in their forays 12.5 Rupees were paid, and 50 
Rupees every wounded man, this boing | 
the regular price of blood in tho bills. A 
few months afterwards, they furnished a 
contingent to protect the frontier, when tho 
troops were sent to quell the mutiny. — Med- 
ley's years Gampaiynivg^ j)p. 5, 2() and 21. 

MAHUL, a Ncpaiil tree tliat affects the 
highogt situations ; its flowers are large and 
of a deep red, and yield by decoction a pur- 
plish colour, w'hich is converted by acids 
into a tolerable pink. Tho Jurnno-mandroo 
tree, tho GuiTas, tho Puddiem or Payab, tho 
Chootra-phnl, tho Mahal and the Pahnttoli 
tree, all gi’ovv in Nepanl. — Stnilh's Nepnnl. 

MAllULA. Reno. Bsssla latifolia.— lFi7/d. 

MAH-UTi-LAIIM. Hind. Es-sence of meat, 
used in medicine. Tho flesh of a young 
lamb being cleared of bones, fat, sinews, 
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Chinese province of west Ytinau amongst 
the aboriginal tribes of the land, the Miautze, 
who practice it to the present day. The 
father of the new born child, so soon as the 
mother can leave her couch, gets into bed 
and there receives the congratulations of ac- 
quaintances. About the beginning of the 
Christian era, Strabo (iii 4,17) mentions, 
that among tbe Iberians of the north of 
Spain the women after tho birth of a child, 
tended their husbands, putting them to bed, 
instead of going themselves. In the same 
locality amongst the modern Basques in 
Biscay, M. Michel found tho same custom 
prevailing a few years ago. The women, he 
says, rise immediately after child-biHli and 
attend to the duties of the household, while 
the liushaTid goes to bed, taking the baby 
with him and thus receives his neighbours 
compliments. This practice seems to have 
spread to France and to have there received 
the name of fairo la couvade. It has been 
found in Navarre and on the French side of 
the' Pyrenees. Diodorus Siculus mentions 


MAHIJR. Hind. Sans. >Eglo marmelos. 
MAHU SRUOA. Sans. Allium .sativum. 
MAHVIRA SWAM I. See Inscriptions. 
MAHWA, Mau. Bassla latifolia. 
MAliWAL. Hind. Bauhinia vahlii. 


&c., is boiled in a modemto -luantity „f | ibat n. Cornea tbe wile wm neg ected and 
water, until onlv oncthird of the water i tl.o husband put to bed and treated as the 
remains. This i's strained and condimente 1 Accoi^ing to Apollonius llhodins 

added and portions distilled when needed. - 1 ‘■'’C almos iiierediblo custom pi;evai cd 
Fowell, JImul Book' Ec. Vro,l Povjol, p. I.-.4. I Pf >P 

MAHUIIA. Hind. Aconitum forox, ! 'I. .t '®Jr 

' Canhs of the West Judies, the lather is put 

to bed and fed on mengro diet and his body 
punctured and tortured, and the Abipone 
liusband of S. America is treated like a 
lying in woman — ApoU. Ultod. Argon ii. 
MAHYUH GAH." HuRM. A tree of Am- i V/.Vwv/ 0 / Manhmi 

herst, Tavoy and Merg.ii, maximum „irU, } V'"- '■'« '» Ueneie, IfeOS. NiU 

2 i cubits, and maximum length 18 feet, j ^ i xr • i i u 

Abundant all over tl.o Tennsscrim and i , MAMIARI, also Mai-clibo i. Hind, the 
Martaban provineos. When seasoned it floats , 8""'* Ismarix oneii- 

in water. It is used for elephant hells tw i i ^ 

but is not a durable wood.-0«pA./» T>m,co. '''• '«Jy "Tether, the priestesses 

MAI. SeoCochin-Ohina. _ i 

MAI. Ted. Schleicbera trijuga, Wllld. 


MAIA. ^Malead. Quere.ns iiifeotoria. 

MAIAUTZE. Afarco Polo mentions as a 
custom amongst several ancient tribes that 
in the Zar-dandan (gold teeth) tribe on the 
frontiers of Burmah, when a woman bore 
a child, sbo rose and went about berbnsin- 
ness and the husband took to bed for forty 
days, and was fed on possets. A Greek 
epic treats entirely on the same subject, as 
customary amongst a people on tho Euxinc^ 
In the Tibaronian land. 

When aoino good woman boars her lord a babe, 

*Tis ho is swathed and gro.Tiiing put to bod ; 

Whilst she arises, tends his baths and servos, 

Nleo possets for her husband in tho straw. 

Marco Polo in tho thirteenth century 
seems to have observed tbc custom in the 


^FAICH.VNO KANRAl, Pushtoo, a mill, 
stone. 

]\IATI)A. Hind. Flour. • 

MATDA. Hind. Tctrantbera Roxhur- 
gliii. 

;MATDA. Puks. a cat. Fobs catus. 

MAI BAN. In India, an open plain, 
or the esplanade outside a city ; in Western 
Asia it seems to bo used specially for- tho 
public square or piazza, in the Italian sense, 
of a city . — Yule Cathay^ I. p. 03. See Kabul. 

MAIDEN HAIR, tho common name of 
tho Adiantum Capillus Veneris, a fern found 
wdd in many parts of Europe, on damp 
shaded rocks and a favourite garden plant 
with tho English in India. It is tho Adian- 
ton (Ahlavroy)oi the Greeks, and has pro- 
bably gained its trivial name from its having 



MAKER SANKRAUT. 
formed a part of the preparations used by ; 
the ladies for, stiffening their hair. — Dios- 
comlesy 1. iv. c. Eng, Cyc. | 

MAI-IN. Mangifeva oppositi- ; 

folia. ' 

MAI ERIKATA. Tel. Cclnstrus pani- ' 
culata. — Willde. I 

MAIKAL. The range of hills running ! 
south-west from Amarkantak, for a cliataTico = 
of some seventy miles, whence they are | 
continued by a similar range, locally known 
as the Saletckri hills. The J^faihal hills 
form the eastern scarpe or outer range of 
the great hill syslom, which traverse.s India 1 
almost from east to west, south of the Nar- 1 
bada: they do not ordinarily exceed 2,000 
feet in heiglit, but the Lopha liill, which is 
a detached peak belonging to this range, 
has an elevation of 3,500 feet. 

M AIK AY. Burm. A species of Mnrraya ? 
A timber tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Morgni, 
maximum girth I cubit and ninxinuim 
length 15 feet. Abundant inland iii Tavoy, 
but is scarce near Moulmein. When Reasoned 
it floats in water. It is too scarce for helve.s, 
but recommended for handles of planes, 
chi.sels, hammers, Ac. It is used by Bur- 
mese for handles of knives ami other wea- 
pons, randvs a strong, tough wood, in grain 
like Box wood It is recommended by tho 
Ordnance carpenters as tho very best wood, 
in the collection, for planes or for any pur- 
pose in lieu of box. — Captain Ihmce Major I 
•Sinipson't^ Report. I 

MAKER SANKRAU'r is a festival at | 
the time the sun loaves Oancer for ; 
Capricorn and wliich always falls either 
oil tho 12tli or loth January, Kark ; 
Sarikraiit i.s the clay on which the siin i 
ag.ain leaves Capricorn for Cancer and 
this festival generally occurs on or about i 
the lotli July. Of these two tho former ! 
has been regarded by all hindoos as a | 
regular holiday; whereas tho latter is con- 
lined to tho brahmins and therefore less 
known to the lower classes of tho liindoo j 
creed. There is anotlicr festival known j 
to all classes of liindoos hold about tho 
Jlst January under tho name of Ruth 
Siiptumeo, on which day according to 
hindoo mytliology, the sun is said, to corii- 
nienco his travelling in a car drawn by a 
horse having seven heads, on this day all tho 
bramins draw a representation of tho sun 
riding in a chariot drawn by tho seven 
headed horse, mentioned above, and worship 
't. I’he following hindoo holidays are regu- 
lated by the moons position.s. 

Voojathu. — Tho Tclugn New Years day, is tho day 
'^r tho moon cuturing in the Uowotho and Asv.^.nco 
'Stars. 
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Cbithra Pavfwvam.— In the first Tamil month, 
i.e., Cliethiu. The entering of tho moon at thb star 
Chitrah. 

Garooda-seva. — In tho sanio month, do. do. at 
Vesaka, 

Rathavoaliavum.— ; Do. do. and do. at Poo- 
roashuda. 

Aroothra.— Do. do. aiid do. i^^roothra. 

Sti-eemma Navaniy.— lu tho first Tehigu month 
Cbithra. Pulls after the 9th day of the new 
Motiii. Tho presence of moon at Poonarvoaoo or 
Ihishatnoo SUir. 

Garooda-seva at Conjovt»rani. — In Malabar Vyusu 
and do. at Vesaka. 

Hat huvuui'ha vatu at Conjevoram.r-lu do. do. 
and do. at I’oorvashafla. 

Kistna Jayantlie. — In do. Avany do. at 

RolH‘nri*. , 

Pillayar Clmvith»‘.— Do. do. do. at. Chitti’a. 

I Mahalaya Aniavasea. — In TcUlgoo liathrapaiha 
month, Now Moon d.iy ami do. at Poobba and 
Wootthara Stars. On this day is porformod tho 
■ oblation of flineral ritos.to dcceosHl forefathers. 

I Aiiyutlia Po<»ja or Dasara foast. — In Telugcx) 

1 AusYay<H)jnm d.). at Ilustlia or Cliiltra. 

Xuva-ralliri Poojn — JIo<riiis at Snivamim and 
ends at Voothnwlmda, bo^iiitilng day is Vijia dasa. 

I my lOtU day afrer tho Now Abmn. 

. Deopavaloo. — In Malabar Alpupoo, Moons ontor- 
’ ing at Vootbara or llustha, bring the 15th day from, 
j or lltb after, tho Now Mixm. 

1 Do(*pavaIw Kutlinro Vor/ittliimi. — In do, and 
1 do at Hiistha or Chittra day of performance of 
Vorutiui. 

Karthookoc - fn Kartliookoo iiiontliof Tamil anti 
do at Kntidca Star. 

V'ykoonta Kkudaso.— Jn Margiilot) lltli day after 
the Now Moon and do. at Koroothoca or llohonoe. 

Hatha Saptliand. — InTIiyoo and do. at Asvanco 
Till day aftor Now Moon. 

Ponghol Poast. — On 1 1ns first of Tliyoo without 
roforonoi* to tho particular Star. 

Kclipso of tho Muon.— Thoro will bo a moon’s 
Eclipse when it ontors at Italioo or llathoo SUira 
on tho eve of tho Full Muon on its turning by ro- 
t.'ition at the 27 p;irticiilar stars daring 27 days in 
(*ach month, joining at tho cornplotiou of each turn 
at Asvano tlm first star. 

EcIi|)so of tho sun — During each .Malabar month 
tho bun slays on 2', stars and when it exists at 
llahoo or Calhoo on tho ovo hours of tho Now 
Moon day then thorn will bo a sun’s Eoli[)He, no it 
stays (luring 12 months at tlm 27 stars on coming 
[ by rotation. 

j The Tamil mcnithH receive their names 
from tho Star, s wliich tho ,siin roaches dur- 
eacli particular month. 

Tho Telngn months from tJio Stars at 
which the Moon stays on tho Eull Moon 
day : — viz. 

Chithram from Chitni, ’ 'I ho tnmil months are, 
Vysakum from Vesaka. C’hithro. 

Auxhaduiii „ PoorvashatIa.|Vyasco. 
lastuni from last a. lAnoo 

Smvannm from Sravana. lAmly. 
i Buthrapathum „ Vo«7thar.a! Avany. 

I Biithm. I aratasQii. 

j Ausvayujum „ Asvanco. jUppeseo, 

Karthoocum from Kcroo-jKartlmca. 

I ihcca. Margaicc. 




MAIMUNA. 


MAIN.PHAL. 


Marguiicrutu froju Meroo* Thyeo. I 

gu&eru. ,Mausee I 

Pualium from Piwhame. Pungouuy. ] 

Makuni fruin Makan. | | 

Palguuuiii fi'oju Voutharai ’ 

PuJgooua. ; 

The 2L particular stars are named as ' 
follows 

Asvatice, Baranee, Karootheca, Rohenee, ' 
Meroogasera, Pooiiarvasoo, Piishaino, Ans- | 
Jasha, Makati, Pubha, Vuutliara, Kustha, | 
Chetha, Swathy, Anavatha, Vesakn, Jasfa j 
Moolu, Pooroosliada, Vootliaiie, Voothane ' 
Sravauniij, Thanista, Sliathabesliuiii, Poor- ! 
vabntbru, Voothara do- liavatlie, Aroothra. 

MAIL, also MA4L TANG. Hi.vp. Pjrus 
Kumaiiensis. 

MAI KIN. Bukm. A tree of Moalrnein. 
Wood used as an ordinary building material. 
Fruit u.sed in medicine.-t-Ca/. Oat. Eja 1802. 

MAILAU, the Tamil luimo of a tree which 
grows to about twelve feet high, and twelve 
inches in diameter. It is generally curved, 
and is used in boat work. It produces a 
fruit ou which the wild pea-fowl ft*e<l ; and 
is to be found in the forests of Malabar, and 
also in Ceylon. — Eihje. M. and C. 

MAILANSHI, .Ma(-hal. Law.sonia albn. 

MAlLEIilJ (?) Kajlv, a class of slaves 
in Kan aril. 

MAlL-*MIS8r, H. dross of melting l)ra.NS. 
MAIMA CHIN, slm Pekin. 

MAIMAN, a mahoinodan .se(;t, believed 
in Bombay, to be converts to mahomednn- 
ism from the Luwana, a liiiidu tribe of 
Cutch. 

Khoja raahomedans, are said to be con- 
verts from the Bhatyn, a hindu tribe of 
Cutch, the Khojah profe-s^s the sunni, Imt 
some are of the shiah persuasion.' 

Bohne are mostly of the shiah sept, but 
some follow sunuat. 'I’lie suniii Ihdira 
are sometimes called Sulauiaui; The shiah 
Bohra, is called Dawadi, tludr chief is styleil 
Mulla-ji, the name of their chief in A. D. 
18(38 was Abdul Kadcr Najm ud din, who 
resided at 8urat. The Bolini are estimated 
to number 100, OUO. 

hmaili are slihih sectarians, they take 
their name from the imam [siimil, sou of 
the imam Jnfar 8adaq. 

MxAIMUNA. Across the Moorghab, and 
towards Balk, which city is in the territory 
of the king of Bokhara, lie the small states of 
Audkho, Maimiina, Shibbergani, Siri pool and 
Akoheo ; a connection subsists between them 
and Herat, but since they are divided agaimst 
each other, their aid is of small avail. All 
of them are engaged in the slave trade, and 
independent, though they send presents of 
horses both to Hemt and Bok 1 uira, Maimuna 
is the most important of the whole : the 


chief in 1840 was Mizrah Khan, an Uzbek 
of the tribe Wun, and his country extended 
from Maimuna to the Moorghab, and adjoined 
that of Slier Mahomed Kban. Huzara. Mai- 
munu itself is an open town, or mther vil- 
lage, of about 500 house’s \ but the strength 
of the chief consists in his “il,” or moving 
population, who frequent Ulmur, Jankira, 
Sorbiigli, Kaffir Killa, Khyrabad, Kusar, 
Chuclvaktoo, Tukht-i-Khatoon, and other 
sites, which can scarcely be called villages, 
lie also numbered Arabs among his subjects, 
many of that tribe having been long settled 
^ here. Andklio, or Amlkhoee, was ruled by 
, Shull Wale Khan, an Afghan Toork, who 
. settled here, with others of his tribe, in the 
time of Nadir. They were then shiahs, but 
; are now soonees. The “ il” of the chief, 

' besides the chirrs race, were Arabs, and ho 
' could furnish 5U0 horse, and is ou good terms 
'with xMaimuna. Audkho has a larger fixed 
' population tluiii Maimuna, being iu one of 
: the high roads to Bokhara, but there is a 
I scarcity of wafer in this canton. It is here 
that the wheat is a trienuial plant. Audkho 
is the place where .Mourcroft perished. -- 
Pai>fjrs East Jndia Cabid and Atf>jhani8tatb 
p. 130. 

iLVlN, H. tlie gall on Tamarixfuras and 
other species of Tamarix. Maiii-bari ami 
Main (!liote are the larger and smaller galls 
from 1’amarix oriental is. 

xMAlNA. Hind. Medicago denticulatu/. 

.MAIN A, or Sarika, the Indian grakle, Gra- * 
cula rcligio^a, is about tlic size of a jackdaw 
Iiaving violet black plumage, with a uiikcd 
yellow occipital band. These birds are ot 
a lively docile disposition, and when kept 
in a state of confineiueut, iniirato with great 
facility the various sounds within hcariug, 
and learn to speak even witli greater dis- 
tiiictiic.ss than most of the parrot tribe. 
Bontius, speaking of this bird, which he 
> calls the Indian .starling, observes, that it 
' imitates man’s voice much more accurately 
, than a parrot, so tliat oftentimes it is trou- 
hlesoino with its prattle. — Hind. Theai. I ol. 

Ily p. 277. 

MAlNABx4.N. Bukm. A Tavoy wood, 
useil for bows, lances, beams, rafters, Ac. 

Mx\lNAT'L'xV Maleal. xA washerman. 

MAIN- AY. Bukm. ludigo. 

MxAlNG Bukm. A town. 

: M VING-LENG-GYE. See Shan. 

I MxAlNf. Hinu. Trigoiiella polyserrata. 
j MAINOTE tlio Greek word Mainofce, ii^ 

! the aiicienC Albanian dialect, is of eastern 
! origiu, from maiiia a mountain. 

■ MAIN-PHAL. Hisd. ftandia dume- 
j torum Lam. also xAlouritea triloba, also 
• Vanguieria spiuofca. The latter tree grows 
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mair. mairwarah. 

in Marw&r : the dried fruit which is used, true to their ori^nal tenets. Their chief 
is considered stimulating ; and when given places are Barrar,Bah'awara, Mundills, Ac. 
to cattle in the cold weather prevents their The Mena were always notorious for their 
suffering fi*om the cold: not given to man- lawless habits, and importance has been at- 
kind, three seers for one rupee,— (?eH. Metl tacbed to them so far back a.s the fynod of 
Top. p. 146. Bce.siIdeo, the celebrated .prince of Ajmer, 

jMAINPURT, n town of tlm Agra district, whom the bard Chand .states to h^e reduo* 
MAIN SABZAH H. berries of Cnprossus ed them to submission, making them' “ carry 
8cmpervii*en8. water in the streets of Ajmer.” Like all 

MAIN TOVARAI. Tam. Cajanus Indi- ' mountaineers, they broke out Avbenever *tlio 
CUB, Spreiiff. ! hands of power wei’e feeble. The Mair 

MAI OH. Burm. Cfalotropis gigaiiiea i country is situated but a very few miles west 

Broim. j of Ajmere, and is composed of successive 

MAI-PHAL, Duk- Galls. i ranges of huge rocky hills, the only level 

MAI-PILLAI, See Maplah, Moplah. ' country being tlio vall(i»ys running between 
MAIRA or ]\Icra a kind of soil, sandy ■ them. From the stnrdy valour of this race, 
and rather inferior. ' the rulers of India never made nny impres* 

MAIR. The Alair is a branch of the j aioii on them, notwithstanding tlicir vicinity 
Mena or Mnina. The Mair is .also called , to the occasional residence, for a long period, 
Mairote and Mairavvut; Mera is ‘a monn-lof the emperors of Hindustan. In later 
tain’ in Sanscrit ; Mairawiit and Mariote ' times the Mair were the terror of their low- 
‘ of or belonging to the mountain ; the name ! land neighbours; and even the Rajpoots, 
of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, has perhaps, with the solo cjceeption of the Ro- 
the same signification. Mairwarra is that hilla, the bravest men in India, dreaded their 
portion of the Aravali chain between Komnl- approach. The Mair of the Mairwara bills 
mor and Ajmere, a space of about ninety occupy the Aravali range running towards 
miles in length, and varying in breadth from Ajmir. Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput 
six to ‘twenty. The Mairare a brancli ofthe descent, but the Koli assert their relation- 
Clieota, an important division of the Mena, a I ship to them, and they admit having inter- 
raco which consists of as many bmnclies as | married with the Bhil and Meena., and Co- 
tlicir conquerors, the Rajpoots. All the.se I lonel Dixon says that for hundreds of years 
wild races liavc the vanity to mingle their i they have been recruited by refugees and all 
pedigree with that of their conquernr.s, i sorts of mscals from Hindustan, and they 
though in doing .so they stigmatize them- 1 are probably a very mixed race. They are 
selves. The Cheeta Mena, accordingly, claim I described as rather good looking. Colonel 
descent from a grandson of the last (’liolian i Briggs states tliat the Mabrattas and Mair- 
emperor of Delhi, Unail and Anoop wore wara have their origin from Mair. Colonel ' 
the sons of Imkhn, tlie nephew of the Chohan Tod remarks we should scarcely have ex- 
king. The cocoa-nut was sent from Jessulmur, } pected to find a mountaineer (mora) in the 
oflering princesses of that house in marriage, | valley of Sindc, but their Bhatti origin suffi- 
but an investigation into their matcrnjil ,an - 1 ciently accounts for the terra, as Jessulmor 
cestry disclosed that they were the i.ssiic of < is t,ermed Mor. Athoon, is tho chief town 
a Mena kept woman : and their birth being i of the Mair nr Mera race, tho mountaineers 
tlms revealed, they became exiles from Aj- I of Rnjpootana, and tho country is styled 
meer, and a.ssociatcs with their maternal re- | Mairwarra, or “the region of liills.” — Tod's 
latives. Unail espoused the daughter of a i Jlajasthau VoL ?, p. 681. Coin. Myth. Hind. 
Mena chieftain, by whom ho had Cheeta, | p. 2119. Comphcll p. 45. 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly MAIRAS8I, Muller’s name for the Pa* 
of power in Mairwarra. The sons of Cheeta, | puans of Now Guinea, 
who occupied the northern frontier near MAIRU. Tam. Hair. ^ 

^jmor, became mahomedans about fifteen MAI RUBIYA. a dried fi.sh brought from 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth Dellii: considered good in impotency ; four 
from the founder of the race, was created tolas for one rupee. — Gen. Med Top. n. 147. 

Ha wad Khan by tho hakim of Ajmer; and MAIRWARAH has been rescued oy the 
08 Athoon was bis residence, the “ Khan of British Indian Government from barbarism 
Athoon” signified the chief of the Mainote. of the worst kind. No Native corps did 
Athoon is still the chief town of tho Mair more substantial service at the time of the 
Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the mutiny than the Mairwara battalion. The 
principal townfi adjoining Athoon. . Anoop mere fact of its having hold Ajmere with an 
olso took a Mena wife, by whom he had immense arsenal when the troops in Nnsee- 
Rurrar, whose descendants have continued rabad mutinied, was a boon to the British 
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. MAI TAI YO. 

wliicli it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Had tlio mutineers got possession of the 
arsenal with its vast stores, it would have 
given them a prestige which would have 
made it impossible for the Rajpoot princes 
to resist ^je ])ressure of the people to rise 
against ffie British Government. In sub- 
sequent actions they were always loyal, 
often very gallant. A single company on 
one occasion turned tl«c whole of Tantia 
Topee’s force when trying to pass the Ara- i 




vuHee. They were some years afterwards : 
formed into a police corps. This has been 
felt keenly by the Mair-s, who are proud of 
their old prowess. •< 'J’hc district of ^fair- ' Mokkn, 
w^arra, is inhabited by predatory h*ibcs ' • 

and belongs partly to Oudcyporc, Jodh- “ uiquie, 
and the British Government in 


MAIZE. 

is used for posts and many other purposes 
by tlie Burmese, and it is a particularly 
good wood for helves, being durable, light, 
and tough. Capt. Dance, 

MAITHALA, See Surya-vansa. 
MAITANTOS. Tel. Amphidonax karka. 
MATTEK. Hind. Fenugreek. 

MAITRI SHARMA. See Inscriptions. 
MAlYATiA ERTKAT. Tel. Celastrus 
paniculata. Wilhh, 

MAI ZA LEE GYKE.Burm Cassia alata. 


It. 


pore, 

virtue of its possession of Ajmere. 'J’he 
pergunuahs of Bcawur, Jak-Shamgurh, 
Behar-Burkochra, and Bltat'lan belong to 
the British Government; Todgurh, Dewair, 
and Saroth to Oudeyporo ; and Changand 
Kot-Kurana to .lodhpore. Mharrwavra was 
entirely subdued by a British force in 1821. 
With a view to the paentication and im- 
proverhont of the country it was taken 
under British administration and a local 
corps was rai.sed to which Oudeyporo and 
Jodhpore wore to conti’ibute annually Ru- 
pee.s 16,000 each. Under tlH‘ British Go- 
vernment the Mairs greatly benefittod. In 
1S47 the British wished to take over all 
Mairwara ; but this was not done. Mair- 
wara remains in an unsat isfactory state. — 
Ti’eat. and Sunnudi^ Vol. IV, p. ti. 

MAISiJR. Hill Station, 12*" 10' 7” ; j 
76° ‘dO' 1 6, 2 miles S. E. of the town of [ 
Maisur is 8,447 Ft. G. T. S 

The town is in 1 j. 12° IH' ; N. L. 70° 89', 
C miles S. of the Kaveri. Tlie Dak bungalow 
is 2,514 feet. — Schl, Ad. See Mahoshwar 
Mysore, 


Grano Turco 
Gi’ano SiciliaDO, 

Jagung, Jav. Malav. 
Zoa mays. Lat. 

Trigo (le Indias, 

Trigo cleTurqnia, Sr. 


Henh. I 
Exg. I 
Fit 

Turkish corn, M.ays, Geii. 

Bnia, Gi'/. Hin. 1 

Mokka, lIiNO. I 

Mokka Jiiari, 

The Zca mayz of botanists is much culti- 
vakid in India and in all the islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. It is however more 
reared in the western than in the old con- 
tinont. In tlie torrid zoi\o, nmizo predomi- 
nates in America, rice in Asia ; and botli 
tlicsc grains in nearly equal quantity in Af- 
rica. The cause of this distribution i.s, with- 
out doubt, historical, for Asia is the native 
country of rice, atul America of maize. In 
some situations, especially in the iieighbonr- 
hood of the tropics, wheat is also met with, 
but always subordinate to these other kinds 
of grain. Besides rice and maize there arts 
in the ku’rid zone several kinds of grain as 
woll as otlior plants which .supply the inhabi- 
tants with food, either used along with them 
or entirely occupying their place. Such 
are, in both continents, Yams (Dio.scorca 
a, lata), the Maniliot Jatropha manihot), and 
the Batatas (Convolvulus batatas), the root 
of whieli and the fruikof the Pisang (Musa 
paradisiaca,) furnish common articles of 


MAI-SnUTU-ARABl, blood which has j food; in the same zone in Africa, are Doura 



the blood extracted ; is brought from Bom- 
bay and Delhi ; .suppo.sed to benefit in im- 
potoncy : one tola costs three rupees. Oeu. 
Med. Top. p. 147. • 

MAIT OR MEYT. A small town on the 
African Coast, in lat. 11° V 38" N., and 
long. 47° 10' 25" E. It is the Tapeteyeof 
the Peri plus, and now a mart of considera- 
ble trade. — Jlorshurgh. 

MAI TAT YO. Burm. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
cubits 'and maxiranm length 22 foot. 
Found abundant all over the province. 
When seasoned it floats in water. Its wood 


.stricta, Panicum frnmentaceum, 

Palms, and Cycadacesc which produce the 
Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, and the Bread- 
Fruit (Artocarpus incisa). Tu the islands of 
the South Sea, grain of every kind disap- 
pears, its place being supplied by the bread- 
fruit tree, the pisang, and Tacca pinnatifida- 
In tlio tropical parts of Australia there is 
no agriculture, the inhabitants living on the 
produce of the sago, of various/palms, and 
some species of Arum. “ In the high lands 
of South America, there is a distribution 
similar to that of tjie degrees of 
Maize indeed grows to the height of 
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MAIZE, MAIZE, 

feeji aboro the level of the sea, but only pre- land is usually ploughed two or three jtimos, 
dominates between 3000 and 6000 feet of and no further attention given to* the crop 
elevation. Below 3000 feet it is associated than two hoeings. In Nopaul, where it js 
with the plantain and the above mentioned the priticipnl^ciop cultivated, the seed 4 s 
vegetables, while from OOOO to 9'260 feet the sown, after one delving and pulverisation of 
European grains abound; wheat in the the .soil, in the latter end of May and ear^y 
lower regions, r3’G and barley in the higher, part of Juno, tbo seeds being laid at in- 
along with which Chonopodiuni quinoa as a 1 tervals of seven or eight inches in the drills, 
nutritious plant must also bo euiirnerated. 1 and the drills an equal space apart. Tho 
Potatoes alone are cultivated from 9260 to j drills arc not raised as for turnip sowing, 
12,800 foot. To the soutli of tlio tropic of | hut consist merely of rows of the plant on 
Capricorn, wherever agriculture is practised, a level snrlace. The seed is distributed in 
considerable resemblance with tbo northern this nianmn* witli tho view of facilitating 
temperate zone may he observed. In the tho vveeiling of tlie crop, not for tho purpose 
Soutlierii parts of Brazil, in lioiinos Ayres of earthing up the roiits, which seems un- 
in Chili, at tljc Cape ot Good Hope and in necessary. Indian coni sowing resembles 
tho tcniperato zone of AM>tralia, wheat pro- that of tJio gohya (or upland) rice, in the 
dominates; barley, Itiwover, and rye make * careful mnmicr in which it is performed; 
their appearaneo in the .sonlliernnn)st. parts the sower depositing each grain in its place, 
of these countries, and in Van Diemen’s having tii>t dibbled a liolo for it tivc or six 
Land. In Now Z»*aland tlm culture of inches deep, with a smtill hand hoe, with 
wheat is said to liavo been tried with sue- widch ho also covers np the grain. Tho 
cess, but tho inhabuants avail themselves of afler-cultnrc of this crop is ])erfornied with 
the Acrostichiini fureatum ns the main arti- great, care in the valbys, but much ncglect- 
cle of sustenance. Jlencc it apfiears that in ed in the hills especially on now and strong 
respect of tho prodomimiting kinds of grain, lands. Jn tho former it undergoes repeated 
the earth may be divided into five grand wetuling during the (irst month of its growth, 
divisions, or kingdoms — the kingdom o( rice, tho earth being loosened round the roots, at 
of maize, of wheat, or rye, and lastly of { eneli weeding, with the hand hoe. After tho 
barley and oats. The (irst three are tlm (ir.st loo.seiiiiig <d’ the soil, which is perfozan- 
most extensive; the maize has t lie greatest ed as soon as tho plants arc fairly above 
range of teiiiperatnre, but rice ma}'’ be said ground, a top (Iressing of a.shea or otlior 
to .support tlie greatest number of tbo lin- manure is given. By this mode the crop 
mail race.” i j'lds tlie immediate bendit of tho manure, 

its composition Is ns follovv.s; I '’ll":''viso, from the extraordinary 

J’er fc’nt. 1 Ptr rent ' »’*‘P»dity ot its growU), could not be obtain- 

JIoMure . - - 12-ilO Mineral niiHtiluern ' «l hy it. In Ihrir. monUis from the time of 
NiuOKcnoua miittor (nsli) - . . 1 SiJ sownio, t,ho seed is ripe. Tho crop is liar- 

Starchy matter - 7i‘6‘5 - vested by (tutting off the lioaibs. lu Nepaul 

latty or oily rnatf(‘r 1 .)9 T'jUd...l0O'()0 tlie.ie are eitiier beapial on a rude.scatrold'' 

The growers on the liill.s of Nepaul ivclvon ing lu'ar the cultivator’s house, or, moro 
three kinds of maize : a white grained .spe- eomrmmly, they arc .suspended from tho 
cie.s, which is generally grown in the h>vv bramdie.s of tlie tree.s close by, where', oxpos- 
atjd hot valleys and a smaller one, calh'd ed to wind and weather, the hard and tough 
“ Bhoteah,” or “Murilli Moki,” whicli is sheath of tho seed cone.s pre.serve.s the grain » ' 
considered tho swTctcst of the tliree, but tor many montli.s iininjnred. Cattle aro 
from being less productive is not generally voraeiou.sly fond of tho li'ave.s and Hterns, 
grown on good land.s. Maizo thrives best which are very sweet, ami even of the dry 
on a siliceous, well-drained, rich soil, n’he straw, which Dr. Biiclianan siirmi.s('s may 
finest Indian com of the Sikkiin range, is be the reason why it is not more geiioraUy 
grown where the soil consist.s of a sub.stra- cultivated by tluj naiives ns tho dilTiculiy 
turn of doeoniposed mica from the undoror- would be great to pre.serve the cro[i. It is 
rocky stratum, with a supcr.siratum <if from i .said that near Kaliyachak, though the people 
throe to six inches of ilec/ayed vegetable mat- i give all other straw to their (nit.tle, yet they 
ter, from haves, Ac , of the ancient forost.s. ■' burn that of ruiize os iintit for fodder. In ^ 
Throughout Hindo.stnn, June is the msual j N(;paul, tho stalks, with tlie hjavos attached, 
time for sowing. In Bebar, about two seers often twelve feet long, cut by the sickle, 

«'^re usually sown upon a beegah ; in Nepaul, j are u^cd as fodeler fur (ilephants, bedding for 
twenty.four seers upon an English aero ; cattle, and as fuel. The maizo crop within 
Ja the vicinity of Poonab, one and a-half the hills of Nepaul suffers much from the 
per boegah. Before .the seed is sown the inroads of bears, which are very numerous* 

hi 
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in ibeso regions, and extremely partial io 
this grain. The average return from this 
crop is seldom below fifty seers, ranging fre- 
quently far above it. In the peninsula of 
India, it is nowhere used for diet food but 
like fruit, as a luxury, roasted, iriaize is in- 
creasing in cultivatiou in Java, and some of 
the Eaatei’u islands. It is found to have 
the advantage there over mountain rice, of 
being more fruitful and hardy, and does 
not suffer from cold until the mean tempe- 
rature falls to 45 deg. of Fahreidioit, and 
no heat is injurious to it. Sfivoral varieties 
of it are known, but for all practical pur- 
poses these resol vb themselves into two 
kinds: one, a small grain, requiring five 
months to ripen, and a larger one, which 
takes seven to rnalure. In some provinces 
of Java it yields a return of 400 or 500 fold. 
Mr. Crawfurd found, from repeated trials, 
that in the soil of Mataram, in Java, an 
acre of land, which atlordcd a double croj), 
produced of the smulhjr grain 848-^ lbs. 
annually. — Simmnds, Oununctrial Products, 
p. 283. Sclioaw in PliU(K<op}iiral 

Journal, Simmond's “ Cuhtukil Maijnzino,'^ 
vol. ii. p. 300. Tranmetiom of AyrkHort, 
Society of Calcutta” vol. iv. p. 125. Cmw- 
furd's Dictionary. 

MAIZE, a river of Ilooiidco runs near 
Dooblana in Kotah. 

MAIZURRY ? Ohamternps Rilchiana. 

MAJACHICIIA, See Wijao. 

MAJA KANl, Malay. Galls. 

MAJIQA, Tkl. Butler-milk. 

MAJITH, Hind. Uubia munjista, madder, 
also R. cordifolia. 

MAJMAL-UT-TU ARIKH, an Arabic 
workjdoscriptivo of th(3 early Arab inroads on 
Sind. It is by an utiknown author and is 
an abridgment of universal liistory up to 
the Cth century of the llijira, it was com- 
menced in the reign of Sanjar of the Saljuki 
A. D. 1126, (A, H. 520) hut ho must have 
died an old man as ho notices an event of 
A, D. 1193. 

MAJNI, Hind. Pluchia, — .) 

MAJNUN, H. Sali.x babylonica, weeping 
willow, also, Persian, a lunatic. 

MAJNUN. 

Hftjoom, Hind. Sans. \ Majoon, Turk. 

an electuary or compound generally an in- 
toxicating electuary formed of ganjah leaves 
(Canabis sativa), milk, ghee po])py seed, 
flowers of the thorn apple or Datura, 
the powder of the Nux vomica, and sugar, 
Bometimes also cloves ; nutmegs ; mace ; 
saffron and sugar cahdy. It is used by the 
xnahomedauB and hiudus, particularly the 
more dissolute, who take it to intoxicate and 
ease pain.— ‘FamXmcr. 


MA-KLEU. 

MAJOON, Turk. Opium, ^ 
MAJORUM, G«b, Maijoram. 

MAJU, Hind. Quercus incana, Querous 
infoctoria. 

MAJUPHAL, Hind. Oak galls, galls of 
Quercus infecloria, Q. incana ; also the ber- 
ries of the cypress, Cupressus semper virens, 

MAJURI, Hind. Coriaria nepalensis. 

MAK, also MAK’KA, Hind. Zea mays 

M AKA BE CHETTOO, Tel. Schrebera 
Swieteiioides. 

MAKAl, Hind. &c. a fibre. 

MAKATj, Hind. Citrullus colocyuthis, 
Schnvd. also, Tricho.saiithes palmata, Boxh 
also Modecca trilubata also Populua balsaiui- 
fera. 

MAKAN, Hind, a house, a burlalplace. 

MAKANDAR, the proprietor of a burial 
place. 

MAKANDAMA. Sanso. or MAMIDI, 
Tel. Mantrifcra Indica. 

MAKAM) BAIUU, Hind. Ajuga, sp. 

MAK ANT, was the title of Akhar.s. 

MAKARA, the god of love. Kama, who 
bears on hi.s banner the fi.sh Makara, an aquii- 
tie monster something like the sign of the 
zodiac Capriconms. — Hind. Theat. Vol. ii. 
p. 84-. 

MA-KA-TATAM, See Polyandry, p. 108. 

MAKW AUllAR? Hibis(5us i-Osa sinensis. 

MAKKll), Sec KaJlir. 

AlAKllAlj, Citrullus colocynthis 

Sh(vd. Ooloeynth. 

MAKHANA also Makhan.-iphiil Hind 
Euryalo ferox, also called phul inakliana 
Lai m.akhaiiu, Hind, is the A.steracauihj 
lougih)}ia. 

MAKHAN BED, Saxifraga ligulata. 

MAKHAZURA, Hind. Withauia coagu- 
Ians. 

ilAKHOAVAL. See Kunawer. 

MxVKllUM vSHlM also Makhuii-Sliiu 
Beng. Canavalia gladiata. — D. Gaud. 

MAKHUR LIMBO. Mar. Atalantia 
mouoptiy 11a. — Shroid. 

MAKHZAN-UL-ADWIYA, the medical 
magazine, iin Arabic work on medicinej 
translated into Persian. 

^lAKKADAM. Aiun. Hind. Pjcus. a fore- 
man ; the bead of a village. 

MAKKAL. Hind. Populus nigra. 

MAKKAM, also Mukodi. Tel. Schrebera 
Swiotenioides, it. 

MAKKEI, also MAKKI. Hind. Zea 
mays. 

MAKKI. Tam. Qarciniar pictoria. Gam* 
boge. 

MAK’L. Pers. B’dellium. 

MAKLAM. Siam. Abrus precatorius. L. 

MA-KLEU. Bukm. Diospyros mollis. 
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MAKWA. 

MAKLEUA. Tho beiry of A large forest 
tree at fiankuj^) said to be tlie Diospjroa 
mol) is, which is used most extensively by the 
Slanu'se as a vegetable black dye. It is 
merely braised in water, when a fermenta- 
tion takes place, and the article to be dyed 
issteeped in the liquid and then spread out 
in the sun to dry. The berry, when fresh, 
is of a fine green color, but after being 
gathered for two or three days it becomes 
quite black and shrivelled like pepper. It 
must be used fre.-ih and whilst its mixture 
with wafer produces fermentation. 

AIAKO, 

Puluiim. UtXD. j (oirkhi Ilivn. 

SoluDum nigrum. | Solumim ruhriim. 

The dried black and rcil bcrri(‘.s arc indis- 
criminately sold as msdicine, are also eaten 
fresh hy the poor ; tho leaves are giv(*u in 
flatulency, and arc eaten as a vegelable in 
dropsical swelling of the hands and feet: 
are also pounded with ginger to mb the 
hands and feet, do not seem to be poisonous 
in India. Tnj^h p. I fo. 

MAKOK a Siamese plant, prodnclng a 
sharp lujid fruit, -after eating which, if water 
bo drank, a sweet taste is left in tho irnmth 
and palale. which remains for a whole day. 

MA-fvOIT, SfAM. Feronia olepharituin. 

MAKDL. Hind. Granular gypsum. 

MAKHAiN', a province to the East of the 
Persian empire, and hy tlic Greeks called 
(lodrosia, or (ladrosia, on the borders of 
Sind ; Cape Afonz lorminates a range of 
nioiifitains that tho boniidarv botween Persia 
and India — Ousel c i/'s Tt excels Vol. 1, p.'l VX 
See Kej. 

MAKllEEA. Hi.Ni). Aconitum, also ICrua 
javanica. I 

^lAKSE, Amb. The halr-like fibre cf j 
Arcnga saccliarifora. Goniuto. I 

HAKSHUM shim. IkNu. Canavalia| 
gladiata. De Caml \ 

MAKTA. Quit-rent. j 

MAKTADAH. I'he holder of an estate j 
which pays a quit-rent. 

MAKTAB. Aijab. A mahoiuedan Iiouse- 
ho]<l festival in Tndin, held on tlio first 
occasion of a child’s going to .school. 
MAKTAL. lb® 29'; 77° 2«', 00 miles S. 
of Hyderabad. Mean height of tho 
village 

MAKUMBA in E. 1-3® 42', L, 45 58. E. 

^lAKUR-JAEEE. Beno- Prickly panic 
grass, l^anicum commutatum, also Jlacty- 
Incteiiiurn H'lgypfiaeuni. 

MAKUE LIMBO. Mar. Atalantia moiio- 
phylla. 

MAKWA a fisherman race on the Mala- 
bar coast. Makati, females of tho Makwa, 
or fishixig tribe, on the coti^t of Malabar. 


MALABAB. 

MAKWARPUR. See India. 

MAL. Ar. Wealth. Mal-Dar. Wealthy; 
Mal-Guzari. Revenue. . 

MAL. Hind. Populus alba, white poplar^ 
or abile. ^ 

MAL also Bledgermc. Fit. Malt. 

MALA, also Malavadu. Tkl. tho Chuckler 
race. Beno. A pariah. 

MALA. Bryonia laciniosa. 

MALA. Hind. A necklace, a garland, a 
ros.iry. The fiilasi or rnJraoii has the same 
esfimation amongst tho hindus that the 
niKsletoo had amongst the nncient Britons, 
and was always worn in battle as a charm, 
— T(hVs liajasthun Yol. L*i). 019. 

MAE.VBAlt. A Madrns collcrtorate run- 
ning for loo miles on the western part of 
tho peninsula, between the moiintfiins and 
flic .‘^ea. It has many rivers and marina 
lagoons. I(a name is obtained directly from 
the Ihirtngucse “Malavarcs” but tho people 
call tliembclves Malleallar from “ Mala” a 
monntala and “alam” a district or country. 
Malabar is 1»8 miles long, 25 broad in tho 
in)rtlieru and 70 in the southern half and 
contains 0,262 square miles. It is divided 
into 17 talooks or districts mid has a popu- 
l.q.tioii of 1,002,91 l< soiiE, of whom 1,105,174 
arc hiiidus, 414,120 moplahs and 28,014 
Christians. Malabar i.s tho garden of penin- 
sular India. Here nature is clad in her 
brigldest and most inviting rube.s; the 
scenery is magniticout; tlic fields and gar- 
dens speak of plenty : and the* dwellings of 
I tho people are subsiantial and comfortable. 

! The term ^talabar as iihually applied by older 
geographers, (le.signates the wliole of the nar- 
row belt of country rarely above fifty miles 
broad, west of the great Peninsular chain, 
fi’om Goa tt> Cape Comorin ; it thus includes 
the British district iif Malabar, be-sides Cfinara 
and Kurgtollie north of it, and the king- 
doms of Cochin and Travaiicore to the 
south. This tract i.s in general hilly and 
mountainous; a narrow strip of low land 
border.s (he sen, fV<*<piently intersected by 
long sinuous salt water creeks, and covered 
with cocoa-nut trees ; the lulls which are 
thrown oil’ as spurs from (ho main axis often 
reach the sea and dip sudiJcnly into it ; they 
enclose well cullivaled valle^.s, and though 
generally low to tho west, they rapidly rise 
to tho oast, wdiere tliey join tho cliain. The 
climate of Malabar is characterized by ex- 
treme humidity, and an abundant rain-fall 
daring tho soutli-west monsoon, when the 
temperature seldom rises above 76® the 
mean of the year being 81®. Malabar waf 
over-run by Hyder Ali, and made tributary 
to Mysore, but after tho war of 1791-2 tU0 
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MALABAR. MALABAR. 

treaty of 1 792 transferred H to the British, f willi which it unitcB at Poollinmpara in 
Tlie rain -fall is on the average 1*20 inches. . Wynaad, and their niiited stream is then 
Malabar lias many ^hindus following the rule called Pamdy-paya, but .this, on approaching 
of descent c matrice, also many inuhomedan the ghauts, again divides into two streams 
Moj>iahs, active iutelligent men, engaged in and the main branch called in the Nelarn- 
coininerce. The Chammar are predial slaves boor valley, the Caramboe, rushes down the 
whose name Wilson derives from “ Ciicra” Alliumpully clicrnm. The Pooloowye and 
Malyalam, the soil ; they follow the rule of ilie Jroopoonjay rivers in Calicut talook and 
Maruma-ka-tayam. They are very diminn- j the Cooderna}»c\va river, a feeder of the Bey- 
tive with a very bhick complexion and not i pore river all contain gold, 
unfrequently woolly liair. Tlio Mnlihti'iin is (-uracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla 
a fisherman caste of Malabar alsocalleil M.ik- . to the right, of the road through tlic Carcoor 
wa and their w’uiiilii Makatc. The tod<iy pa>s to jion the J^oioiapoya river, G-dd is 
drawer of Malabar is called Katti Karan. 'I'ln* j also found in the Cnnihalla Nnllay, one of 
Aahary^ in Malabar, iis the carpenter caste. In j the Chulaunilly range close under Nellialum, 
XJOinmoiMviih the brass founder, gold and iron ] and in many other ])laces, at Kutchambara 
smiths, they continue tl)o practiee of poly- on the hank of the Coodoora l\)ya river,* in 
andry, but in (tivil inlierilatieo follow from I the bed of ilie Killakninpoya river, >vhioh 
father to son, and not ilie old Italian practiee j rushes down from the Wynaad into the Ne- 
of maternal descent, descensus ab utero. The I laniboor valley to join* the Poonapo 3 'a river, 
elder brother marries and the wife is common ! The matrix of the gold ore is supposed to be 
to all the brothers. Ifa junior wish to marry ' in the mountains and hills of Malabar, and 
lie must live apart fmd set. u]> bnsine.ss a}»arl, ] even many elevated spots in the valleys ofXe* 
but if any of his younger broLher.s resi«le with j lamboor and .Mnokoorty, and immediate vi- 
liiru, his wife is comnion to tliem. 'fhe | elniiy of J.)avalla and the Koondali and 
Panni Malmj'm area servile caste of Mala- | Neilglnirry motnUains whilst tliat w’hich is 
bar. The Adiyan of M'llab.ar is a slave, serf i found in tlic beds of I’iversand other moun- 
or vassal who lives under the pnileelion of a i lain str(‘ams .seems to be brought duw'ii by 
rajah or religions e.‘<tabll.shmeni. Tin Mala- the monsoon rains, 'riie mines of tho Nelsini- 
yan of ]\Ialabar, seem to be the same as the | b>or valley are licrc innumerable: tlioprinoi- 
Palayau. Tho Nair are the ruling race of i pal, however, are in the thickest part of the 
Malabar, they jtrofe.ss to be sndr.as. They ■ jungle immediately under the Wynaad Hills 
were formerly acciLstomed to duelling. The ' and ne.ir the villages lieloiiging to tho Tee- 
practice was called Ankam and hired eliam- | roopaad. The sands on the sea bcaeli 
pious were often substituted. 'J'he Pah'-hl ' between Parparang.utdy, Caralondy and ih'V- 
is a fore.st tribe in IMalabar, W’ho arc demmnl piro contain gold. 

hO unclean that tin y are not allowed to ap- [ Tho Poonap lya orColJeii river, rises in tlic 
])roach otlior castes. The Uradi or fh’ali of j Paral Mallali N. K. of Mookoorty, forming 
Malabar arc a servile race. Tho 7Vy-tr raeeJ part of the main eliain of tho Ncilgherricri. 
in Malabar are todd^' draw’ors and agricul- i The Poomipova doseonds tin. mountains be- 
turists. Tho PuhtijaRov Pulian of Malabar ', tween Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor Cher- 
is a servile caste, often blave.s, this is doubt- | rnrn and long betbro its formation wdtli the 
less the Pullar. Ch'ra tvas a .small ancient ^ Carriimbyc, it receives both the Kellakiuu* 
Btate,. between the territory of the Pandya ' poj'a and C.irac jopjva the sea beach between 
aud tho western sea. It comprehended Tra- 1 Parparangady in the Sheriiaad talook to 
vancovo, part of Malabar, ami Coimbatur. Ir , Caralooiuly and thoucc to Beypore. 
is mentioned in Piolernv, and may have c.x- ] Tceroowalay or Teennonlay is a hill near 
istecl at the commencement of the Ciiristhtn j Mambaat Ang.ady, Jibout 150 feet above’ the 
ora. It spread, at one time, over tho greater | level of the Beypore river. In thoToeroowam- 
part of Cariiala, bub was subverted in the 1 bady division of Pol wye, north of theBeyporo 
tenth century, and its lands partitioned j river is a mountain stj-eam which, desceiid- 
aniong the surrounding states. mg the gliauts to the left of the road through 

Gold is largely washed out of tho sands the Tamberclierry pa.ss, run.s through the 

of the Arliporaniboor river, a feeder of the Tamborcherrv and Pal wye districts and forms 
Todakul river; of the Araukynrn river a junction wdtli the great Beypore river he- 
disemboguing nt Caralondy ; at the Beypore tw’oen Pauroor aud Sherwaddu, and opposite 
river, gold is found in the beds of the Bcvoral to Mapooram, in the Eriiaad Talook. 
branches of this river which How through In Wynaad, above the ghauts, gold is foumi 
the Nelamboor valley, before they all unite in Parkmoetil, n higher table laud, betweea 
above Mambaat Augaddy. The Carampoya Manantody aud Nambolkicotta, at a plac® 
or Carambye river rises like the Ponapoya, called Ghellyode in Nonanaad and Nillialnia 
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MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE. . 

and Ponany in Moopeyanaad, it is likewise 
found afc Devalla and its itutnodiate vicinity 
in Nambollacotta. Aloiiji^ the Malabar coast, 
ut every sesport town, cocoauut day, is one 
of the great feasts. It occurs in Angusr., 
and is supposed to mark tlie tornumition^or 
theS.W. Monsoon, tho date when the navign- 
tion of the sea is optoi, ami when the himloo 
trader may very safclv trust liis ships and 
goods to t)»o ocean. At Bmnhay, tlie natives 
clad in their holiday atA-ire, go in procession 
from thi'ir house.s in tlie town to the sea- 
shore, proce<lod by hands of juu>ic. On tlie 
‘ beach, nuincrons cinvmonies are performed 
over a cor'oanut, generally <!overed with 
gold and silver leaf, winch is then cast into 
the sea ;is an offering hy (he prineip.il jm'i*- 
son pre.'^ent. J'iVcry trader or boar-owner 
there iniikcs a similar otfering on liis own 
account. ]\Iany of tho lower cla.sses of 
iifitive.s swim or Avade In, to (i.sh out the <'o. 
coaiiuts ; and as during tho scramble, some 
of them ofr-oa reoi ivo severe knocks fnmi 
the cocoanuts, wbieh arc thrown in by per- 
sons ill tho ci’owd, fliere is gtmerally a good 
(b'ul of hmglitei*, iioi.se and cxcitemeiil. 'I'lie 
tii’dt boat of tho soa.soii generally puts to 
■sea dii-octly afior, gaily decorated with 
streamers. In fornnu* days, the chief civil 
fnnotionnry at the E I, (’oni]),iny’.s fact{)ri<'s, 
ut such places as Taiiiiu, Snrat, and Bro.icli, 
used to attend arnl sometimes cast in the 
llrst cocoauut; Init this practice was 
long since stopped by orders from the Court 
of Directors, and no servant of Govern- 
ment is now allowed to take any ]Mrt in 
any such ceremony.- Jjit. JvunL 
K! phinsUuifi s llistut'if n/ India ^ p, 414. (7m/c 
Cliuiv, }K 2110. See India, Jains, Jews, Ke* 
vala, Knmuialei', Taiccadivcs, Marco Polo, 
Musiris, Nicolo-ili-Conti, Polyandry, Jlrin, 
►Seliolastiko.s, Sn-.sampradava, Teor. 

MALABAR RUAllMAN is tho chief 
priest ut Kcdarnath. 

MALABAR BLACKWOOD, Dalbergia 
lati folia. — Uuxh. 

MALABAR CARDAMOMS. «cu Carda- 

mom. 

MALABAR CREEPE)R. Ipomrea tube- 
losa. 

MALABAR HEMP. E.vg. Crotalaria 

juneea. 

MALABAR HILL. AVith the exception 
of Malabar and AVorlee Hills, on the western, 
tmd Chinchpoogly hills on the ea.steru, shore, 
the land in Bombay is very flat, and a very 
largo area is still below the level of the sea 

high water and is annually flooded during 
fbe raiuv season. 

MALA.BAB NIGHT-SHADB. Basolla 
rubra. 


MALABATHRUM. 

MALABAR NUT, fruifc of Adhatoda va- 
sico, svn. of Jusfcicia adhatoda. 

I^IALABAH POINT, in Bombay, here, 
are i.ho ruins of ’n very anciept blaik stone 
temple, and many fragments ^rrovvn nbont 
with a variety of images sculptured on them. 
Below tlie p'lint umong the rocks, there is a 
elefi well known to the natives, and esteem- 
ed very .sacred. Hero llio believing biudu, 
obtuins regeneration or a second birth. He 
comes to the spot and deposits all his 
clotliiiig, then passing tlirougli the aperture 
ho is siippostsl to he born again, and ablution 
in tho fanlv and gifts to the priesks completes 
the washing away of hiS sins. Chatv CfioWf 
and (Jl. Sei‘ Yoni. 

MALABAR SAGO-PALM. Eng. Cury- 
ota nriMis. — Linn. 

M A L.\ B A T 1 1 R 1 T A M A L A PA T H R T , 
leaves of Ciniiamoiniim lamala. 

i!tl A LABATH RUM, a name wdiicli occurs 
freqneiitly ummig the wordings of tlie an- 
cieiiis, and which wais iip[)lied to a leaf im- 
ported from India, w'henco it was bkewiso 
called *iniK\ot> IuHikSv^ and also simply Polium. 
It wa.s employ(‘dby them both as a medicine 
and as a perfume. From it there wuis ])ro- 
]i.iied l).)th an oil and a wine by matJern- 
lion of iho loiive.s iii these menstrua. Many 
fabulous .sftitoments accompany tho onrliost 
accourits, as that of Dio.sc.orulos, by whom 
it is slated that by some they are thought 
(o he the leaves of the Indian Nand ; tliat 
they are moreover (bund floating on Indian 
mar.dies, and that, they grow Avithout roots 
(lib i., c. 11), and (bat (lib. il c. 10) it is 
by fbi'ding on ihcui (hat the iinimal aflbrd- 
ing the Onychia or Unguis Odorutus of the 
uncieiils, becomes ufom.'itic. In the works 
of the Arabs, Saduj i.'A given as tho f;yno- 
iiyiiK} of Ma,l:ibalhrum : and Sudnj, both in 
Persi.aii Avorksand in India, is applied to Tej- 
Pat, orTej-bal, or the leaf of the Tcj, which 
is a species of Cinnamomum, C. ulhiflorum, 
growing in ilic dense forests of the valleys 
of (he Himalaya, which e.Ylend from Rung- 
pore to the Deyra. Dooii in 80° N. liit. Or. 
Hamilton found the .same name ap]>liud to a 
very nearly allied species, the C. tamala. 
Both species, as al.so G. aromaticum, most 
probably yield tho leave.s Avliich wore fiO 
liiglily esteemed in ancimit times, and are 
still as e.\lensively employed in eastern 
iMiuntries, and may be found in every 
Indian bazaar under the names of Tej, 
or Tej-Put, or Tej-bal or by the Arabic name 
of Baduj-llind. They are analogous in all 
re.spccts to bay-leave.s produced by the 
Laijrus iiobilis, and are in fact the bay- 
leaves of India. The name Malabathram no 
doubt is derived from Tamala-patra, or 



MALACCA. 

Tamala*leaf, as was first indicated bj Gar* 
cias : — Appellant antem Indi folium Tama* 
lapatra qnam vocemGrflOoi etLatiiii imitautes 
cornipfce Malabafcliram nuncuparunt/’ These 
are brought from the interior of almost in- 
accessible forests, and necessarily stripped 
from the branches for the facility of carri- 
age ; hence, most probably, originated the 
fables with which their early accounts are 
accompanied. Some of the early writers 
after the Portuguese discoveries took the 
pan or betel loaf for the malabathrum of the 
ancients, but the pliysician .Garcias da 
Horta, in his work on the aromatics of 
India (first published at Goa in 156.1), point- 
ed out that malahathruni was the Tamala- 
patra, the leaf of a spccaca of cassia. 
— O'Shtwjhva&vj lieiKj, Dlapcn. Eng. Oijc. 
Yule Cathay I p. cxlv. Powell f p. 

MALAGA Malay, hlmblica olliciualis 
Gmrtn. 

MALACCA. Except Goa, Malacca was 
the earliest European settlement in the 
east. The province, at one time the 
great crnporiuin of trade from the innu- 
merable islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, has seen many- cliangcs since it 
was wrested from Mahomed Shah by the 
Portuguese in loll. Afti*r remaining in 
quiet possession of Portugal for 130 years, 
it fell into the bauds of the lliitcli, who held 
it for 74 years, when the British took posses- 
sion and their first act was, at an expense of two 
laos aud sixfcj thousand llupees, to domolish 
the Fori, erected at a vast ct).st by the 
Portuguese and much improved by the 
Dutch. In 1818 Malacca was again ceded 
to the Dutch, who finally exclianged it with 
the British for llencuolen and otlier settle- 
ments ill Sumatra; in 1825 the British bJ 
treaty witli the Dutch agreed to hold no 
possessions in the Archipelago, south of the 
Equator, aud the Dutch, vice versa, i.orth 
of the Equator. The approach to Malacca 
from Penang cannot be excelled in 
picturesque beauty. On one side tlie 
steamer skims along the !Malay coast, the 
treble peaked mount Ophir 4,000 feet liigh 
and other high- lauds arc in the distance ; 
on the other she passes through a chain of 
beautiful Isles, wooded to the water’s edge so 
low, that they appear like masses of verdant 
bushes growing out of the ocean. Malacca oc- 
cupiesacrescenticBay. A street of subatantial 
two storied houses faces the sea, forming 
one horn of the crescent, erected from the 
debris of the old Fort by the ruler over the 
settlement at the time, as a private specula- 
tion. A river navigable for small boats for 
twenty miles runs down the centre of the 
crescent and on the right bank the native 
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town is built. To the left of the first line 
of houses is the remains of the fort gateway 
decorated with the Portuguese and Dutch 
arms — and on the summit of a conical hill 
rising behind the houses, is the ruined 
church of St. Marie, in which are tomb 
stones from the year 1595 downwards, aud 
the remains, of the citadel which formed the 
centre of the Fort, the British turned the 
old church into a pow'der magazine, 
Malacca is the favorite resting place 
fur the Straits Chinese. So soon as they 
have made a little money they retire to lay 
their bones there. Many of them speak 
English fluently and in commercial deal- 
ings they are running a close race with 
the morcluints from civilized Europe. 
With their own ships they carry the pro- 
duce from the islands around eitlier for 
barter or for sale at .Singapore, or for 
shipment to England and they are as liberal 
in their ooiuniercial transactions as they 
are bountiful in their charities. 

The town of Malacca is situated on tlio 
Malay peninsula, at the month of a siufdl 
river flowing into the Straits of Malacca, in 
long. 12' east, lat. 2® 14' north, 

and the Malacca province on tlie western 
sea-hoard of the Mrdayan poninsula, has a 
sea fruntage of 42 jniles. Malacca derives 
its iiami'. according to ^talay history, from 
the Malacca tuc. In 1,547, the salvation 
of this city from the Acliincse was ascribed 
to the sndden appearance of Saint Francis 
Xavier, the apostle of India, wlio wa.s then 
on his pilgrimage through the Ka.st, and liad 
recently made tiOU or 7(H) converts among 
the pearl fislievs of ^lanaar. At the period 
of his arrival, M.ilacc.a was threatened by a 
formiilable invasion from the opposite island 
of Sumatra which was delayed though nut 
almndoned. 

Malacca alone, of the three Straits stations 
has a name in lii.story ; it being not impro- 
bable as i.s thought, that it is the eastern ex- 
tremity of what was known as Ophir to the 
ancient Hebrews, or Sophir to the authors 
of tlio Septungiut veivsiou, whither the fleets 
j of Hiram and Solomon voyaged on their 
trading expeditions. Li various parts of 
the First Book of Kings arc notices 
of the productions of Opliir. * Aud they 
came to Ophir, and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred and twenty talents.’ * And 
the navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir 
great plenty of almng trees, and precious 
atones.’ * Once in three years camd the navy 
of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks.’ The Iqarned dis* 
put© aa to the situation of Ophir. Some 
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cotitend that the Eastern part of Africa 
now called Zauquebar and MozambiqnO) 
where there is a reprion called Fura, pi*oducJ« 
ing gold, was the Ophir or the Tarshish of 
the ISast. Spain being that of the West. 
Others believe that the district of Oman in 
Eastern Arabia, where is a place called Al 
Ophir, is meant ; and others say that India 
and Ceylon are to be understood. Hut 
although it is said, that the Queen of Sheba 
(the present counti*y of the Habshi or Abva- 
sinians and the southern parts of Arabia) 
came to see Solomon with groat stores of 
gold, precious stones, and spices, it is no- 
where said that these, at least the crold and 
precious stones were the productions of 
Sheba. As Sheba lay contiguous to the 
gold regions of Africa and not far from In- 
dia, it does not seem at all improbahlo that 
she obtained these precious articles hy trade 
with those countries. A production pecu- 
liar to the Archipelago is the camphor tree 
Dryohalanops campliora, one of the most 
gigantic and lofty of the great trees of the 
forests, which so densely clotluj these islands. 
The trunk often rises 120 feet before it 
brandies out, with a girth a few feet above 
the ground of 25 feet. A single trunk would 
form a most magnificent pillar or column. 
The timber is so plentiful, that ‘terraces’ 
or ‘highways’ being made of it app<*ars no- 
thing improbable; it is also valuable, being 
fragmnt and lasting. An extensive iradi' 
has always been carried on in it. Tlie word 
‘almiig’ etymologically leads to the idea i 
of the wood having the appearance of coral, 
and ‘algnm’ may show tliat the wood was 
either resinous, or produced some resin. 
The timber of the cainplior tree is re.sinons 
in quality, produces tlie most valuable cam- 
phor known, and has a fresh, pale red tinge 
much resembling that of the cimimon coimI. 
Here, then, in the camphor tree, we may 
find the qnalilies and appeaniiice of the 
‘almug’ or ‘ algum tree.’ Caniplior is not 
strictly speaking, a resin ; it is rather a 
solid volatile oil. Josfijilius cxi>rcssly says 
that the Aurea Chersonesns was the Ophir 
of Solomon’s time. Kini Ballu (the Chinese 
widow) is the name of tho highest mountain 
in Borneo. Within the limits of tho Briti.sh 
province of Malacca are several productive 
mines of tin and gold, which are workt*d by 
thousands of Chinese and Malay miners. 
But the principal mines of both gold and tin 
exist in and about Mount Ophir. The depth 
of the gold mines is from 70 to 200 feet, and 
the process of pounding the rock and wash- 
ing the gold dust is simple and rude. The 
tin is worked from lowlands at the depth of 
^ few foet^ and sogie of the ores are so rich, 
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that they ootitain about 80 per cent, of the 
metal. The whole Malayan Peninsula, 
from Perak and Qneda (Kedah) on the 
North to the island.s of Carimon and Danca, 
which were once probably connected with 
the main land, in the South, is one rich 
deposit . of tin. Tho popujation of the 
whole province is about 80,000 that, of 
the town luiing a third of the ab6v6 Dura« 
bcr. Of the town population not many 
are Malay.s, they aro chiefly to bo found 
ill the country ; hut there are about 12,000 
Chinese, 5,o6o Kling, ;I,000 Christians 
(Ihiteh ami Portngiie.so,) 1,000 Bengali 
(chiefly convicts and •their descendants,) 
and about 1,000 of tho various races of 
the Archipelago and Aralw. — h'ewbvld^ ErU 
hsh Setihmeiits Vol. i. p, 108. 1 Houi/hf 

Christianity inlndia^'n. iii. 188; Ahhe du 
Tioisy 3 St. John's Indian Archiprlaqo Yol, 
i. p. 162. Onl Uev. No. 73 Stpt. ISQl p. 49- 
57 Low's Sarawak. So(3 Jakun, Johoro, 
Leedes, Koenig, Marco Polo, Monsoou, Ke- 
dah, Pulopisang, Phyllanthus emblica. 

MAJiACCA BKAN. Kxo. fniit of Ana- 
cardium occidentalc. Marking Nut. See 
Balazar. 

MALACCA CANK the Heo-tau of Cochiii- 
China, is the long internodes of the Calamus 
scipionum of Louroiro, of which a thousand 
reacli Liverpool annually, to form walking 
.sticks. The late Dr. OritHth heltevod these 
canes to be produced from the Calamus 
seipioijum, tho Hco-tau of Cochin-China. 
They do not oceair about Malacca, but are 
imported from Siak, on tl'o opposite coast 
of Sumatra. Some of tliem are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, 
ill coiKsequeuce, it is said, of their having 
been smoked. Tho most slender specimens, 
with the longe.st internodes, arc tho most 
viihiodi.—Scevian. ■ 

MALACCA CINNAMON. See Cinnamon. 

MALACCA CIVET. Enu. Syn. of Viver- 
ricnla Malaccensis. 

MALACCA FORT, or the Church on the 
hill, is iiilat. 2'= 18' N., long. 102® 15' E. 
The country a few miles inland, is formed 
of undulating hills, moderately elevated, 
called Malacca Hills, and 7j leagues E. by 
N. J N. From it ri.ses tho liigh mountain 
Goonong Jjodang, prilled also Queen Mount 
also Mount Ophir, about 7,000 feet high. 
In the entrance of the Strait of Malacca, 
near the Nicobar and Aolieen Islands and 
betwixt them and Junk Ceylon, there are 
often very strong ripplings, particularly in 
tho S. W'. Monsoon. There is no perceptible 
current, yet the surface of the water is impell- 
ed forward by some cause. They are seen in 
Calm weather approaching from a dUtadoe 



MALACOPTERYGII ABDOMINALES. 
and in the niglifc their noise is heard from a 
considerable distance before they are near, 
alarming to persons unacquainted with them, 
for the broken waler ni^ikos a great noise 
when the vessel is passing through it. 

They beat Against a ship with great violence, 
and pass on, the spray coming on deck, and 
a sniflll boat bould not always resist the 
turbulence of tiiese remarkable ripplings. — 

Horshm'fjk. 

MALACCA SAMBIIANL Tam. lion- 
jamin. 

MALACCA STRAITS. See India. 

MALACIIIA, (?) il. A cliiss of thieves 
and dishonest pel sons in Hengal, now 
apparently extinct. — Boinj. linj, 22, 17‘.jo. 

MALACHITE. Tho mines hf Siberia, at 
Nichne Tagilsk have alForded great quan- 
tities of this ore. A mass partly disclosed 
measured at top 9 feet by 18 feet; ami tlm 
portion uncovered contained at least half a 
million pounds of puro malacbite. Other 
noted localities are (jliessy in !<' ranee. Sand- 
lodge ill Slietland, Schwartz in the 'Pyrol, 

Cornwall, Australia, and tiio island of Cuba. 

This mineral receives a high polish, ami is 
used for inlaid work, and also ear-vingsy 
snuff-boxes, and various ornamental artiol(‘s. 

It is not rnindi prized in j(*wellery. A"crv 
large masses are oecasionaily obtained in 
Russia, which arc worked into slabs for. 
tables, mantel pieces, and vases, which arel 
of exquisite beauty, owing to the deliiuite ! 
elmdingsand radiations of <iolouj\ In llioi 
Great Exhibition of 1861 there were magni- ; 
ficeiit specimens of this material in the shape 
of doors and vases scat tliither by the Em- . r ■ 

peror of llnssia. At Versailles .hero is a! 


MALAPOO DTE. 

MALA-ERIELATA* Tbl. Celftstrus pftni. 

culaba.— 

. MALAGA. See Abu-Abidullab. 

, MALAGAS!. See India. 

MALAGUE'rA'or Grains of Paradise, fg 
also written Mellighetta, Malagueta, ila- 
nighotta and has been applied sometimes 
to two kindred species of Amomnm ex- 
ported from different, parts of the Vyest 
African coast (Am. Granum Paradasi and 
Am. Molfigueta) an 1 sometimes to the seeds 
of the IJnona Etbiopioa or Ethiopic pep- 
per, It appears to be one of the former 
which Gerai’fle and Mattioli describe 
us the greater Cardamoms or melegette, for 
Gerardo states they wore .<iaid to come from 
“Ginny,” and were called in Plnglaud 
“Graim's of Parafli^e” the grana-paradisi 
of/mthors . — YnU GdfJiaij I p. 88. 

!MALAT. Tam. A hill. 

MALAT ALIAS A R Ta.m. lit. Hill Kings, 
a tribe dwidlingoii the hills of Malabar. See 
Kmlcr. ^Lilo Arasar. 

MALA! CAURAI. Tam. Cuuthium 

nitens ? 

iMAliAFEriR SeeJohoro. 

AlAlfAI KONH MARAM. Tam. Cul- 

lenia cxccdsa. — [T. L'. 

AlALAlTl a kind of arable land. 

MALA.KA AMROOL, Ukng. Eugenia 
Malacccnsis. — fjinn. 

MALAK A-JAN.Jl, JIkxg. Aldrovanda 
ve.siimlosa. 

MALAKA KAYA PENDALAM. Dios- 
corea buibifera, Jj, The large bulbiferous 
species introduee.fl from the Straits, 
MALAKA PE LA, ALilual. Psidiurn 


room funiisbod entirely ivith tables, chairs, 
&c., wrought in inalnchito, and the same 
are to be found in other European palaces. 
At Niclme Tagilsk, ii block of malachilo 
wms obtained weighing 10 tons. Alalachile 
is Hometirngs pas.scd off' in jewellery n.s tur- 
quoise, though easily distiugnished by its 
shade of colour and much inferior hardness. 
It is a valuable copjier ore when abundant. 


AlALAKARA, Sans, from mala, a neck* 
lace, and kroe, to muke. 

AIAIj-AKUHA, Beng. Elousino ludica. 

MALLAAIMA, See Hindu. 

MA LA-Al VI, Blirm. Cardiospermum 
lialieac:ibnm.'--L?’vfcii. 

AfALAAniiN an order of darvosh, sup- 
posed to rnsumble speculativo masons. 

AFAL.VM KOLLE ? a kind of wax pro- 


bufc it is seldom melted alone, because the . dneed Irorii tlio wild plantain .— Lid 
metal is liable te escape with the liberated j Arch. No. vi-xii. /uac, December 1853 p. 267, 
yolatiloinpcdient,c,.,.bonic acid In Indial jjALAN. n.N.>. Edwardma Ilvdacpica, 
, .3 raia.ly worn ,.3 a sen, and only >y , t„kht..nalanga, IIun.,. Nepeta elliptica, 

Earopcaua, i? occurs almndm.tly m the , ,„kl,m.mala„ga^ II, kd. Lallcmantia roy- 

copper mines .n Ausf.alua.-i'ay. Cyc. j,. ■ 

; AIALANO, H. a mahommedan meudi* 
MALACHIUS, one of the Colcoptera of | cant who lets his hair grow loose anduii* 
Hong Kong. | combed, 

MALACOCERCUS. See Birds. , AIALAXGI. Beng. H. A salt maker. 

MALACOLOPHUS. See Pieid®. ! MALANKA. See Kala Priyanath. 

MALACOPTERYGII ABDOMINALES.' ~ 


Sco Oyprinid© : Fishes. 


M A LANDS. See Mindanao. 
MALAPOO DYE, See Dyes. 
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MAUAPITRAM. MALARIA. 

MALIjAPUBAM. The city of the prent | Miuikoue.ie MSS. that the whole coast from 
Malta. According to the Mackenzie MSS, Mailapnr, or St. Thome, down to Mamal^ 
lifalla is tlio patronymic title of a nortliern pnram was om*flowed by the soRi ftud that 
tribe' of nioun tain cliiefs, who sprang from many towns were desii'oyed, and thiatra* 
iheaborigma] inhabitants, and who wero dition is confirmed by the appearance of a 
non-Aryan. The Khund, it appears now call ruined city about two miles north of MamaJla* 
themselves Mallaru. According to the in- pumin. That there has been a great coij- * 
senption near the Varahsvnmi temple, it j vnlsion of nature is proved by the un» 
was also known as •fanonathapnra, a name finished stafo of fhe temples, rind the great 
possibly indicating Jaina ascendancy. The rent in one of the largest ratlia. These, 
idea of Dr. Ihibington is that the place celebrated rock sculptures at Mavalivaram, 
was first procured by the bramins as an are commonly known to Europeans as tbo 
Agrahara, and that they employed stone- “ Seven Pagodas” but the sculptures 
masons at fheir own cost from time to time cannot be older than the 13th century* 
to ornament the rocks with tlic excavations ofonr era. The mythology of the figures 
and sculptures which wo now find. Hrah- is Aryan, chiefly fsikcii Irom the Maha- 
mins apply the legend of j\raliubnli to bharata, and the language of some of 
Malla, the king of Malhipurani and identify the inscriptions is Sanscrit, which plainly 
the one witli. the other. According to proves the predominant influence of the 
the legend, Mahahali was a rajah, living brahminicfd priesthood. The Rev. W. Taylor 
in the treta-ynga, who by penance and stately, it is beyond doubt that before the 
austerity had obtained po.sseNRion of tlie time of Knlattunga Cholen, and his ille* 
whole universe, including heaven, earth and gitimate son Adondai (about A. D. 1200) 
hell, so that he was a universal monarch, the whole district bounded on the north 
He became so elated by liis greatne.ss, that by the Ponnnr, on the south by the Palar, 
he omitted to perform the customary rellgi- . on the east by tlie sea, and on the west by 
ons eerenionics to the gods. Visiinoo, in ' the glial.s, was dwelt in by half-civilized 
order to check the influence of so had an people termed Knnimbar, who had embraced 
example, became incarnate in the perstm of the Jaina religion, brought to them from 
a wretched looking brahmin dwarf, and in the north. Allowing, t.lien, a period of 100 
this form appearing before Mahahali asked as years for the braJimins to eradicate Jainaism ' 
a boon as mucli of his wide possessions as ho ! and cstfihlish their authority, the date of.the 
could pace in three steps. This the king rea- i oldest temples, the ratlins, cannot bo placed 
dily granted, upon which the dwarf grew I earlier than the 13th century, of the ohris* 
liiig(*r, and continued to e.vpand till he filled | tian era. Some of tbo sculptures %re 
the whole universe, thus depriving the inso- i probably much later. The good State 
leiitmonarch ofall liispossessionsexcept hell, ' of preservation in which they are, and 
which lie was allowed to keej). This legend ! the freshness of the workman’s chisel 
probably represents the victory of hindoos of I ob.scrvabic here and there, a.s well as the 
the vaishnava sect over some powerful non- j legibility of the inscriptions, all tend to 
Aryan king. Hut the appliiaition of it to j .show that . they cannot he very old. Mava- 
f he king of Maniallapnram naturally leads ! livaram in ancient times seems to have been 
n.s to conclude that there must have Im^cu | a largo city, the capital of a kiugtiom, and 
Koine similarity between him and the a.suia j the scat of tlio ruling sovereign. In the 
Mahahali, Sihalapurana, wrilten in Sanscrit, the name 

The shore temple is so close to the sea is simply iHallapuri. Hut in the inscription 
that the surf in the calmest weather dashes near the Varashvami temple, it is enlarged 
«gainst file door way. This and the usual i into Mahaniallapurani by pre-fixing theSan- 
pillar in front of such temples lying in scrit ailjecfcivo J^Iaha. Alallapuri means the 
fhe sea, as well as fragnientH of images, large city of Malla. 

quantities of stone, and broken bricks lying MALAllfA. It has been remarked along 
about, some partially buried in the sea, the Mahavelliganga, a few miles from Kandy 
plainly show that at one time buildiiigs tliat during the deadly season, after the 
cxi.sted to the easl-ward which have been suh.sidcnce of the I'ains, the jungle fever 
destroyed end overwhelmed by the sea. generally attacks one faco of the liilhs through 
I'ho situation of this temple, therefore, and f which it winds, leaving the opposite entirely 
tlie remains of ruins towards the sea, plain- exempted, as if the poisonous vapour, being 
V indicate an encroachment of the sea, and carried by the current of ai]^, afi'ected ottly 
^»^.s of a large city destroyed by the sea those aspects against which it directly im- 
confirmed by tradition. Besides the pinged. The most malarious part of India, 
fraditioQ it 13 stated in the catalogue of the is the Therai near the Himalayas. 
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MATiA'J’AKA'l', Ab. Attcnueniia. 

MALATI and MADHAVA is the title of 
a hindu drama, in wliich the social life of 
the race is larp^ely reprcneutcd. Malati 
puts on her bridal dress in presence 
of the deity. It was customary also 
amongst the Greeks for the intended bride 
to pay her adoration to some deity l)eforo 
her marriage, usually to Diana ; but at 
Athens no virgin was allowed to be married 
before worsliipi)ing Minei va, who, was the 
tutelary deity of the city. itadUava’s pas- 
sion is described as 

Heard, felt, and seen, poPBCSROS every thou»d«t, 
Malati aloiie, fills eveiy sense, and pants in e\ery 

vein. 

’ The passion of Malati is equally intense 
with that of Juliet; but her unconquerable 
reserve, even to the extent of denying her 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is 
a curious picture of the restraint to which 
the manners of hindu women -svere subjected 
even whilst they were in enjoyment, as ap- 
pears from the drama, of considerable per- 
sonal freedom. Megasthemes tells us that 


MALAY KONJI MARAM. 

love.’ Theati-Voln ii. jjp. ^7}l22f 275. 

Muller Jlluilu Lihrafvre. 

MALATI, San sc. Aganosma JKrvsh. Q, Bon, 
also Kchites caryophylluta, R.ii. 11 and Jas- 
minum grandiflorum. 

MALATI A, a city of Cappadocia, the 
birth -place of Mar-Grigoriua, 

MALATI YAH. See Mesopotamia. 

MALATI YAH-ALU. Cryptnlesis ? pau- 
ciflora Ji. The Kouda Doralu call it Malati- 
like climber. 

MALA ERIKATA, Celastrus panicnlata. 

— Il7//d.. 

MALATKINAKAM. Sans. Lemon grass. 

MALA-TR1^’AKANG. . Sans. Aodropo- 
gon schcenanthus. — Linn, 

M A LAVA. See Inscriptions. 

MALAVISCUS TOPLLNEUS. Goeri. 
Syn. of Tlmspesiapopulnea. — Lam. 

MALAYA. Tam. The name of a moun- 
tain range, in the jieninsula of India, corn- 
mmdy called the Western Ghauts. The 
word ‘is probably derived from the Dravi- 
dian word ‘Malai’ a hill. 

MAIj AYALA. The name of a Dmvidian 


the Indians of his time did not communicate j people, and their language, occupying part 
their metaphysical doctrines to women, | (,i* the Wesiovn coast of the peninsula uf 
thinking that, if their wives understood | [udia. See Dravida., Malayalam. 

their doctrines and learned to bo iiulillcrent ‘ - - - 

to pleasure and pain, and to consider life 
and death ns the some, they would no longer 
continue to be the slaves of others. We liud 
from the later ceremonial sutras (Srauta 
and Grihya sutra) that women were not al- 
lowed to learn the sacred songs of the 
Vedas, the knowledge of which coiistilutcd j 
one of the principal acquirements of a hrah- j 
Hian before ho was admitted to the perform- 
ance of the sHcritices. Manv, i\ and IS; 
says ** women have no business with the text , 
uf the Vedas, thins is the law fully settled ; ' 
having therefore no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself and this 


M A LAY AN I ) U (.1 ON G. See Dugong. 

MALAY CAMl’liOR. Camphor of Dry- 
obalanoj)s cam]>lu>va. * 

MALAY CAURAY. Tam. Cantliium ni- 
tons. 

MALAY CllUC^.AN PALLAM. Tam. 

Xautliocliymus. sp. 

MALAY KAJMANIS. Cinnamon. 

MALAY KLUOVTT. Tam. Protiura can- 
datum. 

.MALAY KONJI MARAM. Tam. Guile- 
nea (‘xcelsa. 

MALAY men average 5 ft. 3 in. high. They 
are far m«)re gallant limn tbe natives of other 
parts of t))e east and those they love, they 
l.so n‘.sp(‘ct. Their dross is the baju or 


is a fixed rule.” The practice of the wife • jacket, generally wliito; the sluar, short 
worshipping the liusband is very ancient. | n-owsers, and sarong, or petticoat, with the 
In the drama styled H itna vali or the neck- | sapiitangan or coloured handkerchief round 


lace, Vasavadnita, after w<n*.shipping the 
image of the deity, her atleudaiit .says 
‘‘The worship of the divinity concluded, he 
pleased madam lo pay adoration to your lord. 

Where are the flowers and uu- 

gucut ? 

Kanch, Here madam. 

On which Vaaavadatta worships the king. 
This is conformable to the Bhavisliyottara 
Parana, which direct, “ Having offered 
adoration to the mind-born divinity, let the 
wife worship her husbmid, with ornaments, 
fioweifl, and raiment. Thinking internally 
with entire complacency, ‘ this is the god of 


the head. The women are generally fairer 
than the men, with soft lustrous eyes, and 
long drooping lashes. They use the sarong 
falling from under the arms, and the kabia 
a long loose robe open in front and falling 
from one of the shoulders, to within one or 
two inches of the ground. 

The Malays wei*o not originally coerced into 
mahomedanism, nor have instances of violent 
C(mvc^^ion, such as the recent one of many 
of the Batta by the padris in Sumatra, been 
frequent in later times. The Arabs 
other mahomedaii missionaries conciliate 
the natives of the country, acquired their 
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posi- fixed in a contraoied form to the verb. 
Some of the post- fixes are also made hoiiori« 
fic by sligfht euphonic changes. The ^ala- 
yalim is spoken by about 2‘J millions^ • and 
the Tula, on the sen-border acmewhat to 
the north, by about 100,000 or 150,000. 
All along the southern portion of the 
West Coast, n largo part of the population 
is to a great degree of foreig^i blood. The 
any channel into which it was skilfaliy di- I Msppila in X. Mslabiir write Malayalam 
verted. They were merchants as well as I with the Arnbicj character but with ad(ii« 
the Europeans, but never dreamt of having ' tional vowel marks ft)r e, o, and i, and some 

In 
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langna^, followed their manners, inter- 
married with them, and, melting into the 
mass of the people, did not, on the one 
hand, give rise to a privileged race, nor on j 
tho'other tea degraded caste. Their superiori- 
ty of intelligence- nud civilization was em- 
ployed only for the instruction and conver- 
sion of a people, the current of whoso reli- 
gions opinions was ready to bo directed into 


recourse to the iniquitous measure of pin rider- | of tlio consonants hnve additional dots, 
ing the people of the produce of their soil | S. Malabar they use the old Tamil charaptec 

' ‘ called euQy^j^ooSsr vattezhultu. The origin 

of the Mappila is explained by the fact tuat 
till lately Tyatti or wmneu of the Tiya 


and industry. This wa.s the cause which led 
to the SUC 008 S of the mahomed:in.s, and it 
was naturally the very oppo.si to course which 
led to the defeat of the christiaus. Tlio 
Europeans in the Indian Archipelago luvo 


race did not lose caste by Ibnuiug oonuec- 
tioii.s with rich and respectable foreigners. 


been ju.st what the Turks have been in Eu- | Since two or three have risen in thoQovern- 
rope, and the consequences of the pointy pur- . menC service to position (one was a Deputy 
.sued by both may fjiirly be (pioied as i (Collector) they litivo put a stop to this prao- 

' ' tice. The Mappila race have several titiics 
ri.sen in insuiTection seemingly from agrarian 


may tjiirly be (pn 

parallel cases ,” — OmvfnnCs IJldonj of the 
Indian Archipelago Vol. ii. p. 276 I'J, IK p. 
27d J. /. A, No. V. May 1R4-8. Soo India. 
MAL.\YAIjAM, or Mahiyarma is spoken 


[ grievance.s. Jliiidii landlords kept the hind 
in their own h.and.s or leased it out to the 


along tho Malabar Coast on the wesleni side j Mappila at higli rents and then took advant- 
of tho Ghats or Malaya range of mountains 1 ago of legal riglits to turn them out. Th« 
from the vicinity of Arangulore where it BU- ' derivation of ^lappila scom.s umsertain be- 
persedes tho Cauarose and tho Tula, to i cause it is written Mappila and not Map- 
Trivandrurn, where it begins to ho sn[)er.sed- I pallai tu’ Mappiliu, it may bo a corruption of 
ed by tho Tamil. The people speaking it in | .some Arabic participle ? Tho ‘ Hill Kings* 
the states of Travancore and Gochin, and in ( called in ^lalayalam iMale-arasar, are hill 
the provinces of I^Ialabar and Caiiarii, are j trlb<*s inhabiting the SoutluM’a Ghauts. They 
estimated by J)r. Caldwell at two and a half I speak curnipL Mahiyalani in tho iiortlfern 
millions. The language, however, on tho j part of tho range, where tho Malayalam is 
Malabar Coast, is rapidly being driven out , tlui prevailing language, and corrupt Tamil 
by tho Tamil. The people who speak ii are ; in the Hoiithern, in tho vicinity of Tamil 
of all the Dravidian races, the nio.sie.K elusive ! speaking districts. Tho term Malabar is 


and superstitious and shrink witli most 
sensitiveness from contact with foreigners, 
though their coast, more than any part of 
India, lia.s been in all ages visited by the 
b’aders of other land.s, by Plioenicians, Greeks, 
Jews, Syrian Christians, and Arabs, jind th.o 
three last even formed permanent settle- 
ments amongst them. Their retired cha- 
racter has led to the le.ss scrupulous and more 
adroit Tamilian people occupying all the lines 
of communication and monopolizing the 
IP'eater part of the public business and com- 
merce of the Malabar states. In a short time, 
pe*hap8, the Malayalam will only be known in 
the hilly tracts or jungle fastnesses. Malai a- 
1am was separated from the Tamil before the 
latter was cultivated and refined, and, from 
brahmiiiical infiuonce, has since had an in- 
fusion of Sanscrit words more than in any 
Dravidian language, the fewest of such 
being in tbe Tamil. In all the southern lau- 
fiuagos, save the Malayalam, tho pronoun is 


evidently derived from Maluyala or Mala- 
yani, meaning t-lio hill country. Some 
writers imlicato its origin a.s from the Arabic 
word Ma’abr, meaning the placo ofcros.sing 
over, but it is dangerous to quit India for 
dcriv.'itions of' Indian words. The Mulaya- 
lara language is spoken iti the low country 
and along the western ghats from Capo 
Comorin to the Cluiudagiri river. The 
people occupying that tract are mostly 
settled blit it has had several dyiiM.stic races, 
tho Zamoriri of Calicut, the Bibi of Canna- 
noro, tho rajah of Cochin, the rajah of Tra- 
vaucoro, the Dutch have lielil sway there, 
and the present paramount power is the Bri- . 
tish. Adjoining tho Malayalam district on 
the north, is the S. Canara district, in parV. 
of which, around Mangalore, the Tula lau* 
guage is spoken, Cananr-so being the tongue 
ill general use. In this tract, the Kair race^ 
occupy largo holdings, the rajah of Travan- 
core is a Nuir, and there are many of the 
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MALAYALAM. 

maK6medans styled Mopla or Mapptlah. In 
South Mal&bar, descent to sons is the law, 
but in North Malabar, the Nair, the artissans, 
carpenter, brass-smith, blade- smith, gold- 
smith, the Tiyar, who are toddy drawers. 


MALAY TAWHI VAYR. 
descent being in l;he female line, the patent- 
ago of the father is immaterial. The marn, 
raakatayara Ihw is not followed in North 
Malabarby the Aka-Podwal,a class of pagoda 
servants, nor by the brahmins of North 


and the Mookwa who are Hshcrrneu, are all | Malabar or of Canara, bub in ''rravaiicore 
polyandrists and descent of property goes in i law, only the eldest brother of a brahmin’^ 
tlie female lino. In North Malabar this law j family is allowed to marry with his equal 
of descent is called ]^^al•unlakft tayarn, and j and the other brothers form ’ other con* 
the mahoniedan Mopla has conformed to i nexiona. In tlio Tulnva country, the brahmin 
this usage. In Canara, a similar law called * widow can devote herself to the temple, and 
Alya-Saiitana, or nephew iidieritanco pre- 1 reside outside or inside its walls. If within 
vails, and is in practice more strictly car- i the walls, she is a servant of the idol and 
ried out than in North Malaliar. In North | rcceivc.s the visits of men of her own caste 
Malabar, the adliercnts to ^Marumaka- ; only ; the ofispriiig of such, if boys, are 
tayamform united family communities termed j called Moylar, and the girls are married to 
Tarwaad. The senior member of what.socver , them. Hut if she elect to reside outside 
branch IS thoheadot the family and is termed | the wall she must pay a monthly sum to the 
Karnaven ; the other membcr.s are styled All- ' pagoda and may cobabit with any man of 
andraven. The remotest member is acknow | pure descent. (l be Mopla, written also Ma- 
ledged as one of the family and entitled j pillai, possibly derived from the Tamil words 
to raftintenanoe if living under subordination ; ina, mother, pilla,a son, are all mahomedans 
to the head of the family and taking part in and are ilcvscendants of Arabs who visited or 
their religious observanc.es ; for the women I settled iu Malabar, and Wilson supposes that 
there is nothing analogous to the state of | the Malabar women who boro children to 
widow-hood as existing elsewhere, —whether, j them, from such casual .or permanent inter- 
in alliance with men or not, they reside in j course, ignorant as to who of the race of 
their own families. The Nair marries before j foreigners were the fathers, styled the chil- 
ho is ten years of age, but tlmngh be support.^ i dron sons of mothers, but the probability is 
ho never associates with his wife, who roceiv- ' that tlio law of descensn.s ab utero, marii- 
es at her pleasure, any men, presided they } makntayam followed by the mothers was 
be not of lower birth. CJonseqnent on this j prevailing from prior ages. The .Mopla iiro 
form of descent, a Nair docs not know who | all large men, active, enterprising and pos- 
his, father is. In law, properly i.s held to vest j scs.s miicli landed proptTty. Tlicy have 
in the females only: practically the male.s , been restless under British rule, and have 
are co-shnrers with the temnlcs. in default of rcpente<lly risen in insurrections but these 
males, temales succeed to the management have been local, and seein to have been 
of the family property. In some famiHes, tlic from agrarian grievances the result of the 
msnngeincnt devolves on tliem preferably British being unacquainted with their pro-, 
totho mnle.sand the senior feinalo laki-.'. it. ! priotory rights in the lands o///oJ 
ihero is, however, a growing tendency to | huhan Archipehufo No. iv. (ind v. Xvi'il loid 
convoy property from father to son, arising j il% 1 80. p. 2 ni. See Dravidian, India, 
from the gradual abandonment of polyaii- j Kerala, Kiimmaler, Mopla, Nair. 
driam. The oonnnbial comioetioii in nne.s- Tir\r'\vvv rn j • i* 1 

tion i8 called i« Malaku- “ poona-Hoahin,.” f of » oaste 

-» gooua,- good, " n«sl,an,,” evil(f«r bet.;.- 

for worse) In Travaneore, it is aiyled | ^fALAYANKSlA. Instead of 


aiyled 

mundu-vanga,” viz : mundu, cloth ‘Vnnga” 
I'cceiving, where the girl taken is of ripo ago 
and her consent must be obtained. Personal 
acquaintance thus precedes the union. The 
horn* selected is 8 p. m ; there is an assem- 


blage of friends ; the man presents tho ! f?«o??i’aphicaI term Indonesia, is suggested 


the name 

Indian Archipelago which is too long to 
admit of being used in an adjective or in an 
ethnographical form, Mr. Earl at first sug- 
gested the term Iiidu-ncsia but rejected it 
also in favour of Mnlayanesia. The purely 


woman with a “ inuudu” or white muslin 
cloth, in a corner of whiclf in North kinla- 
bar, a small sum of money is tied. The girl 
either goes to the man’s house, or remains in 
her own and is visited by him there. Each 
party is unrestricted as to tho numl)er of such 
connections that may be formed, but these 
ordinarily do not exceed two or three. Tho 


by Mr. Logan as a short .synonym for tho 
Indian Islands or tho Indian Archipelago, 
as wo thus got Indonesian for Indian Archi- 
pelagian or Archipelagic, and Indonesians 
for Indian Arch [pelagians or Indian Island- 
ers. 

MALAY TANGHI VAYR. Tax. root 
of Sida lanceolftta. 
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MALDIVB ISL AN DS. MAJjBJv 

MALAY TAYNGA. Tam. Sfcercnliu to- nineteen, wd thov appoftr ip be ftosummifs 
tide. , of, coral mountams. The inliabitauts are 

MALAY TOVARAI. Tam, Cajanna In- muhometlans, governed by a suitan or king, 
diene. and engage in trade and navi^tion* Tl»o 

Malaya land. See India. ^lalclivo and Tiakkadive islands bavo the 

MALBAH ? village expenses. Arabic alphabet, but their language is 

MALDHOJ ? a name given by the Bhot Siuglinlcse. The group extend 466 geo- 
race to a tine rice of Askhiu. gmphioal niilea in length and 46 or 48 

MAL BURUTB, StNOH. flowered satin- mi le.s in breadth. Between the islands the^ 
w<»od; Bunita, Chloroxylou swietonia. — j water is of great depth but on the sur-^ 
RoxL, I rounding reefs the waves beat with great 

‘MALCITANG. ILno. Salix alba. I violence. The reefs havo openings miidi 
MALCOLM, Sir John, k. c. h., an officer j udmit ships to enter, and though tlio water 
of the Madras Army. He went as am- ; iusido tho atolls, is generally shallow and 
biissador to Persia, was employed witli tho ; calm, the depth is snllicient to allow vessels 
army against Baji Itow, po.sliwa, in tho last | to pass from one side to another. The 
Maharatta war, ami afterwards was governor i iiumher of tho islamls is supposed by tho 
of Bombay. Ho was an active, able man, ; natives to bo 1,200; but it is geiiorally 
with much energy and great bon-hommie. j believed that there .no much more iiumer- 
He greatly aided Colonel Kirkpatrick hi the j ous. Mali tho largest island in L. 4** 10 
dispersion of tho traiiioil PrencU armies | N. and 7d- 40 K, is 7 miles in circum- 
of the Hyderabad Government. Ho accom- i feronco ami contains about 2,000 people, 
panied the Hyderabad armies when they i Thero aro four safe channels through the 
advanced to aid in tho siege of Soriiigap.i- j i.slamlM. Tho soil is sandy, all tho islands 
tani. After tho battle of A.«.sayc, at wliioli i aro densely clothed with palms, fig trees, 
ho was not pre.scnt, ho was llc.‘>ideiit at J^ly- broad fruit trees and a thick jungle covers 
soro. HcdicdinJnly 18:^2 in London. Ho | them all. Indian corn, sugarcano and 
wrote a lii.story of I'orsia ; History of Con- millet aro grown in a few. Thero are no sheep 
tral India; lafeof Clive. j or goafs, but there aro a few cattle and the 

MALCOM, HOWARD. An American j iuliabitants live chiefly on fish and cocoa- 
missionary and traveller, who published a { nuts. They trade with India, carrying, in 
history of his travels in Ava. | boats, cocoaMnt.s, coiiries, salt-lish, cocoanut 

MALDA, a district and station town of j oil, cejir, jaggory, coral, ornamental mats, 
Bengal, tho station 1 1)1 miles from Calcutta. I tortoi.so slioll and cowries, and import grain, 
It is a .small district N. W, of Hajashye. | cotton, silk and tobacco. Tho population of 
Tlio ruins of Gour, the aucioiit capital of tho latter group is estimated at 1,50,000 to 
Bengal, aro in this dibtrujt. I 200, (H)0. They arc all mahomedanH, who do 

MAJjDKO, (lied S. lf'7l (A. 1). 1015), ho j not conceal their women. They are govoru- 
haJ twelve sons. His death forinccl an | ed by a ruler, who is styles Sultan of tho 
important epcjch in tlio annals of tho j tliirtoon Atolls and twelve iliousand Isles 
Ralitor race. Up to this period, tho will | but who is tributary to tho BritLsh Govern- 
Inul waited upon tho wish of the gallant j ment of Ceylon. Tho pooplo are quiet and 
descoiidants of Siva; but now, the banner iiiotfeiKsivo and littlo aooiistoraed to war. 
of tho empire floated over the ^ pauchranga’, ! The larger islands produce edible roots, 
the five coloured, flag, which had led tlie j fruits, and poultry and thoy traffic with Su- 
Kahtor from victory to vi(!tory,and had wav- | matra. Tho bread fruit, ooconnub and fish 
ed from tho sand-hills of Amerkot to the .salt- i nre tho clii(‘f food of tlio people — Mmotr 
lake of Sambhur J from the desert border- j bij Lie-nh. J. A, Yountj and W. Ohrmlophey^ J, 
iiig the Garnh to the peaks of tho Aravulli. | W., in Iltmi/mij Oeo/j. Tmns. 1830-18J8,* and in, 
Henceforward, tlio Kali tor princes were Bombay P!~jn int vol. i. 54. J^iiicyc, Brit ^ 
requii’od to maintain a (mritiiigeiit of their MALDODA, Hino. Lcncas cephalotis. 

proud vas-sals, headed by tho heir, to servo MALDUNG, Hind. Ulmiis erosa. 

at the Mogul’s pleasure. — Tod's liajasihaUf MALDY. A fabric made at Maldab, of a 

Vol 11. p, 80. mixture of silk and cotton, very durable and 

MALDBVA. See Malwa, which washos well. It is exported through 

MALDIVE islands, a vast group Sikkim to tho North West provinces and 
of islands in the Indian Ocean, estimated at Tibet.— Vul. H p. 251. 
twelve hundred ; extending southward from MALK, Hind. Panicuni antidotale. 
lat. 7® 6J N., to 0® 42' S. Tho islands are MALK of Cosmos is a region of Malahar. 

formed into large groups which the natives MALE. Thellajmahalhills formakludof 

t!all Atoll or AtoHon. Of these there aro i knot, at tho extrouig eastern point of the liitl 
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MALE. 


eonntry of Central India, dividing Bengal from 
Behar and the Rajmahal people are knomi 
as Male. They are to the east of the Oraon, 
but are entirely ditlerent from their neigh- 
boara the Sonthal. They are better look- 
ing than the Sonthal. The skin is dark^ face 
broad, eye small, and lips thicker than those 
of the men of the plains. iMieir language 
abounds in terms common to the Taiiiul and 
Telngu, and contains so many Dravidian 
roots of primary importance, though it also : 
contains a hu ge adini.Kturc of roots and | 
forms belonging to the Kol dialects, that I 
Dr. Caldwell considers it had originally be - 1 
longed to tho Dravidhui family of languages^ I 
A brief vocabulary of tlu? words <>1 the ti ilw) | 
inhabiting the Riijmahal hills in Central In- ; 
din, is contained in Vol. V. of the Asiatic , 
Uesearches and Mr. Hodgson’s more com - 1 
plete collections prove tlic idiom of thi.s 
tribe to be in tho main Oravidiati. Test 
word.s .show an identity of language among 
the ttajniahali on the cast, sud tho Maria 
in the remote jntigles down to the (lodavery, 
and the (iond who liverdong tho S.'dpuraas 
far west as Ninnirand Malwa. It is akin to 
that of the Oraon. ljutham .says Bedo is ono 
of their gods, and is the sarma as tho Batho 
of tho Buda, tho Potlaiig of the Kiiki and 
Buddha, and their priesthood like that of the 
Bodt) consists of Dovianund Dovtisi. It wa.s 
the Male race, amongst whom Mr. Cleveland 
so sncccssfally lahourod to impart to thorn 
settled habits. They have botni successfully 
reclaimed, are quiet Cultivators and formo<l 
the bulk of the corps known as the Blia- 
gttlpore hill ranges. Ghatwall estates are 
particularly numerous in the Bhagulpiir and 
Bberblium districts adjoining the Rajmahal 
hills on either side. I’lio estates pay no 
revenue, but arc held on the condition of 
guarding the passes against hill robbers, mur- 
derers and cattle-lifters, Tho Sonthal and 
Male or Rajuiahali are regarded by Air. 
Logan as a displaced portion of tho prior 
inhabitants of the* country. The Male and 
Kol tiibes are supposed by him to resemble 
the coarser Binua tribes of the Malay penin- 
sula, more than the Barman the Malay, or 
other Indonesian tribes. But the same tyjw 
the Male and Kol arc found amongst 
Malayas and Barmans, although generally 
softotied, and the short and turned up no.se 
are Binua, as also is the small stature and : 
the vertical, turned up head. The Male or 
Rajmabali are described as mostly very low | 
in stature, but stout and well proportioned, j 
The^ are many less than 4* feet 10 inches j 
and perhaps more under 5 feet 3 than above 
that standard, bub 5 feet 3 inches is about 
the average height of tho men. Their nose i 


is flat and their lips thick, tliOugli less so 
Bian the Kaflr of Africa, but their Tips are 
thicker than those of the populations of the 
neighbouring plains. Buchanan Hamilton 
says that the features and complexion ro- 
semblo those of all the rude tribes whom he 
hid seen on the hills from the Ganges ^to 
Malabar Their nose-s are seldom arched and 
are rather thick at tho point.s, owing to their 
no.strils beirig circular, Bishop Heber says 
that the Male nose is rather turned up than 
flattish, but. they are not so diminutive as 
the noses of tlic 'Tartar nations, nor flattened 
like those of tho African negro. Their 
faces are oval and not shaped like a lozenge, 
as those of the Ohitiesc are. Their lips-aro 
full, but not at all like tho.so of the negro; 
on the contrary tlioir moutlis in general are 
very ^vell formed. Their eyes, iiistofid of 
heitig hul in fat and placed obliquely like 
those of the Chinese, arc exactly like those 
of the Kuropeiius. Their women, though 
hard, worked arc far from having harsh' fea- 
tures. Bishop Heber says that the Malay 
or Chinese (iharactoi* of tlu‘.ir featui’es is lost, 
in a great degree, uu close iuspciaion. Tho 
Male lieml like tliat of the Kol has more of 
ail elongated ov.al than that ot a lozenge 
shape. 'I'lie forehead i.s not narrow and the 
laternl projection of the zygomata is com- 
p'lrativcly small. Nothing is said rcspcct- 
j ing the shape of the lac?k of tho head, a 
very important point in comparing Tiira- 
j Ilian tribes. Tlio Male, or hill man is dos- 
cvibeil by Cnptjiin vSherwill as much .sliorter 
than the Sontlial and of a irnieli .slighter 
make. Ife is beardless or nearly .so, is not 
I of such a cheerful dispo.sition nor is ho so 
j industrious. In the mountains S. W. of 
i Calcutta, arc tho Dhanga, Oraon, the Kol, 
i tho liurka Kol or Ho, and the Khoud. 
j 'Ihe Ho are a compartitively small tribe. 

Their country proper is tho part of the 
I Siugbhum district, called Colohaii, a series 
! of fair and fertile plains studded with hills. 

1 It is about GO miles from N. to S. and from 
I Ho to GO in breadth, and has, to tho South 
j and S. B., the tributary estates Mohurbhun, 

I Keonjur, Bonai and Gangpur, inliabitod by 
1 Uryab speaking hiiidus : to the oast and 
north tho Bengali pergunnah of Dhnl- 
bhurri and di.strict of Manbhura ; and to 
the N. and N. K. tho Hindi district of 
' Lohar laggah. 

For the Male or Rajmahali, the mo.st east- 
ern dialect, and tho.se which it might have 
been supposed, were longest in contact with 
the east Gaiigotic, we have vocabularies by 
I Major Roberts (A. R. iv. 127) and by Hr. 

I Harder (in Mr. Hodgson^s series, J. A. S. 
XVIIJ, 563.) The Uraou vocabulary of 
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CVloael Oo^Iy (Hc*dg8oii*s seties) has so 
iDUjph resemblance <o the Male that it may 
safbly be set down as a dialect of the sapie 
IsngnagC. It frequently agrees M^ith the 
Miile whera it differs from the co-dinlects, 
nith wliich it is now in contact iu Cbof a 
Nagpur. Tills may be oonBidei*ed as con* 
i^'ming the tradition of tlie Uraon rliat their 
original country was Rotas and pJirta of 
Kewa, or the hills along the northern bank I 
of the Sonc (to the son tJi ward of Benares). 
According to the tradition, they were driven ' 
across the Sone by the intrusion of Gangctic * 
hiiidus into their native land, and uhimately 
settled in Cliota Nagpur, the country of 
the Kol tribe of Miinda or Ho. At a latter 
period hindns pushed into this territory, 
reduced the inoi*o civilized Uraon to slavery | 
drove the wilder Kol into revolt, and even- 
tually forced them to migrate to the south- 
ward and eastward int« the land of the i 
Blniinii. The more northerly of t he eastern j 
emigrants passed out. into the low country, . 
and mixing Avith the Bhuniij and Bhnian * 
natives, formed the class of 'famaria. 'I’lie j 
more southerly moved into 8ingbhuni, i 
and Koleban, living at pe.aco with the j 
Hhnian pre-occupants until the intrusion ■ 
of Hindus from Manvar, who first leagued I 
with the Blmian against the Kol and 
thou with the Kol against, tlie Bhuinn, and 
iinnlly appropriated 8ingl)hum leaving Ko- 
lehau or Ho-desam to the Kol or Ho, ns this 
southern tribe call tliemscdves. Uemnants 
of the Kol are still found to the nortli ward 
nearer Chota Nagpur, and they apjicar to he 
also spread to the nortli ward towards Unj- 
niahal. One ti’ibe, the Sonthal, is found in 
(hiota Nagpur and in the skirts and vallies 
of the llajmahal hills. It is enumerated by 
Mr. Stirling in his list of tlie Kol tribes of 
('utUck, and according to Captain W. 8. 
•Sherwill its range is from ChUtaek tlirougfi 
Chota Nagpur to Kewa, tliu.s embracing the 
territory of both divi.sions of the eastern 
Viudhyan. The liaien, Male, and some 
others, are not inferior io the Jut in labori- 
ousness and sobriety, although they are in- j 
ferior in enterprise and resolution. j 

The Male and Uraon languages are main- 
ly Dravidiaii, and it is remarkable that 
although the Male are now confined to the 
N. E. extremity of the Vindhya, wher^ the 
Ganges washes and bends round the chain, 
and are separated from the South Dravidian 
nations by the Kol race, their language is 
more Dravidian than the Kol itself. The 
protioups and numerals, for instance, are 
Dravidian, while those of the Kol are Gauge* 
Himalayan and Ultra Indian. The "ex- 
planation is probably to be found in the oir* 


MALKQ40N. 

' oumstance of the, Uraon aud Wale liaving, 
originHlIy, formed an nnintq>*rupted con* 
tinuation of the Gond tribes and djalecta 
that extended from the f}odavery to tJie 
N. 111. extremity of the Vindhya. TheK^h 
again, must liave formerly liad a greater , ex* 
tension eitlmr on the north, breaking through 
the Male Gondiaii bund, into the Ganger ic 
valley, or on the south to tho seaboard of 
Cuttiick and the lower viilley of tlie GangoS| 
where they won hi bo exposed to the intiueiice 
of mnri tilde visitors and settlers, Uitri^ In* 
dinn nnd Gnngotic. But ns hotli the Kol 
and the Mnle-Union nre physienlly Ultiit 
Indian mure than Dravidian, and the ooctt* 
pation of the Eastern Vindhya and the bills 
on tlie opposite .Hide of the Gniigetio valley 
by Ultra Indians implies that the valley 
itself was nt one time possessed by the same 
race, the simplest coiieluhiuii is that tho Kol 
wife an e.\tension of tho ancient Ultra Indo- 
Dravidinn population of tho Ijower Ganges 
and the higlilands on its oastern margin. 
I'he peemliarit.ies of Kol, when compared with 
the 8. Dravidian, and tho Male-Gondiau or 
purer north Dravidian dialeoU, are chiefly 
glossnrial. — Journal of fhe Jnilian Archipelago 
No. ^V^ and V. April and May 1853 pa^es 
from PJO fo 108. TMl J. A* S. J 849pp. 

,1/r. Logan in Jl. In Arch, Latham 
Vamphrll. p ‘25 to 32. 

MALE, See Tsan-pc-na-go. 

MAJiE AliAvSAll, or hill kings, are small 
tribes of mountaineers on the hills in the ex- 
treme .south of the Peninsula. They inhabit 
the rniigo of ghats between Tinnovelly and 
Travaiicore, in .small communities of five or 
six families nnd probably do not exceed 500 
in all, Tiieir huts consi.sfc of a few sticks 
covered witb bark and thatcli. They live 
on wild forest prodnets, hut, since A. D. 
]85t>. they liave becii (uiltivating potatoes 
for their own family use. They have a few 
fowls and dogs. As a race they are diminu- 
tive and jiot-hellied, their crania small, and 
pear shaped, rising to a point about the junc- 
tion of tiic occipital bone and the sagittal 
suture ; a low i ctreating forehead, loug, tang-» 
led, black liuir, fiat no.^e, and small eyes. 
They arc averse to intercourse with strangers. 
They catch wild animals with pita and tixtps 
and use bows ami arrows. They are a 
miserable body, low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. 

AlALEBATHRUM, drug from the west 
coast of India. — TennanVe liindmim VoL L 
p. 1 33. • ' 

MAHD KHAR a natron salt obtained 
from the balino waters of the Loonar lake. 

MALKGAON, in L. 20® 33'; N. h. 74® 
35', E. in the Dekhan, on an aiBuent of tbe 



MALT. 


MAL KANGI KANKI. 


Girnft, The mean heipfht of the village ift 
1,587 feat— Wills, Schlag. 

MALKG AW A, a budliist temple at Kandy, 
contains the Delada or reputed* tooth of 
Buddha. 

MALEl AVAREL Tam. Inga xylo- 
carpa. 

MALEIR KOTTjAH a Cis Sutlej state has 
165 sq. miles, with a population 01*46,200 
souls and a revenue of* one lakh. The i 
family came originally from Kahpol. j 

MAIjKK. In the first jieriods of maho- ; 
niedenism, four Arabian doctors, Malek,; 
Ambel, Hauifee, and Sliafee, nnulo com- ! 
Tuentaries on the orb'inal text of the Koran, i 
which were adopted by sects, now severally ; 
distingpiished by the names of the coninum- 1 
tators. But these explanations did not niili- . 
tatc with much force, against the first sys- 1 
tern, nor create any viohmt feuds, among i 
the difierent sectaries. The niahomedans ' 
have now as matiy sects as the Christians.— ; 
ChatifiehVs Hindoustav^ p. 206. I 

MALEK- Auau. a king. j 

MAIiB MANGOSTEKN. Kno. fruit of 
Garciuia purpurea. — Roxh, 

MALEO or the Megacephalon rnbri])es, . 
deposits its eggs in the loo.so sand of the ' 
sea beach, in lioles just above high-natcr 
mark ; the female lays om^ largo egg, which 
fihe covers over and returns to the forest ; 
but many birds lay in tlio same hole. A . 
dozou egg.s are often found together. One [ 
egg fills an ordinary tea<‘np, Irom 4 to 4.1 i 
inches long, and 2:j: to ‘2:V wide. I hey are | 
very good to eat, and much sought after, j 
The hen-bird takes no further care of the , 
eggs, which the young bird breaks through I 
about the 13th day, and runs at. tmec to tlie 
forest. Each hen lays six or eight eggs in 
a season of two or three mouths. 

MALETENGI. Tam. Sida acuta, Brim. 

MALEVAUA, a tribe of hill men in the 
Nagar district of ATysorc, said to be the 
aboriginal landholders. 

MALEVELAN Malkai.. A tribe of 
mountaineers. 

MALGKEK. See Khyber, p. 518. 

MAIiGUZAR. In India, the person res- 
ponsible to government for the payment of 
tba revenues assessed on a village. Mal- 
guzari, revenues. 

MALL Hind. A gardener. The gardener 
race area very largo body of agriculturists, 
geneitilly engaged in the finer bi'anches of 
their profession. They are particularly nume- 
rous in the Dowlatabad province, extending 
into Ahmeduuggnr and Poonah, southwards 
to Sholapoor, and in Berar they are 153,2*20 
in number. They are cultivators and sell 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. In tbe Ma- 


rntha country tlie Malt is* distbignisbefl by 
the article he chiefly oultivates; as JiH- 
Mali, grower of cumntiu and other* ai^flta- 
tic seeds, Plmlimdi, grower of flowers, ’Ac, 
•^Wilson, 

WAIjI a civil affix to the namds of bar- 
bers, as Das-mali. Ac. — Wilson, 

MALIA-MOTHI. Maieal. Pavetta In- 
dica. Lht n, 

MALIK. Hind. A king, an owner. 

BIALIK MAKBUZA. Peasant proprie- 
tor. 

MALLA or Miilla wauloo Tkl. the paria 
or dher people of [ndia, of Turanian origin, 
woi shippers of Ammuns, scarcely of brah- 
minieal faith 

MAldO ACID. See notice under Coc- 
cuius Indieus. 

M.MjICOIjLO. See India. 

MALI DA. Pints. Hind. Soft food, used 
in India by toothless peojde. 

]MAIiIGAUM a civil and military station 
in Khandesh. See Maligaun. 

MALIGAWA temple of Ceylon. See 
Malegawa. 

MALI INSllT KLID. Mai.eal, Alpinla 
allnghas, Hosroe, 

MAIjI-JIIUN. Tkl. Bauhiiiia race- 
mosa. 

MALIKA JHAN.I I. Beno. Aldravauda 
vcsiculo.sa. — Ltini. 

MALIKAKA. Hi.n'd. A sum paid in 
inom*y or kind to the malik or owner of 
land by tlio kasbtkar or jialii kasht cultiva- 
tor, who is Ills tenant. 

MALIK-SJIAH-JALAL-UD-DIN. There 
are two eras in lhM•.^ia, viz., that of Yezdu- 
jird, iii, king of Persia dating from hisacces- 
siou ll'tli June A. D. 032 and that of Malik- 
hhah-Jeliil-ud-<lin, king of Khorassan, which 
dates from A. D. U>71.b the date of his re- 
ibimiing the Lt'zdijird era. It is still in use 
in l^crsia. I'lie Per.sisin tropical vear consists 
of 365r/, 4//, 4‘)' 15" O'" 48"" which is more 
correct tlian the Gregorian year. 

AT ALIK, a river near Najebabad in Bijnur 

AIA LINDA, h. 3, 13 S.‘k 40, il, U. 

MALINKE. Sans, from mala, a neck- 
lace. 

MALJHUN. Hind, Baubinia racemosa 
B. vablii. 

MAIjKA. See Kabarda, Koiumbar. 

MALKANGANI. AIar. Celastrus men- 
t4»na C. panic ulata. Malkangani ka Tkl. 
Hind. Oil of C. paniculata. 

MALLE. Tel. Jasminum sambac, Ait 
R. i. 88. A general name of all common 
jasmines. 

MAL KANGI KANNI, Tam. Oelas- 
trus paniculata. — Willie. 
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MALLBSQN. 

AIALKUIfGUNBK. I 

taff tree oil, Eno Valuluvy yonnai, Tam. I 

Ileum Xigram, Lat. Bavungi uoona, Tki*. 
^alalavy tylum, Tam. iHalkuuguaee ka tolHiNU. 

An empyreamatic oil obtained by the des- 
rnotive distillation of the seeds of Colns- 
ras paniculatft, either alone or in combina- 
ion with other ingredients. It was much 
ised in the treatment of Berl-bori . — MaU 
ohmn's Essatj p. 31 ‘2. M. E. J. U. 

MALKAS. Tkl. Bambusa arandinacea. 

G. P. 

MALTjA, Hind. Zizyphn.s nnnininlaria. 

MALliAGHAI, Tam. Capsicum. Capsi- 
jum Nepalensia, devil-pepper. 

MALLAGBRI HANG, Hind, a shade of 
jrowii. 

MALLAH, H. A sailor, a boatman, a 
naker of salt. 

MALLAM TODDALI. Malkad. Coltis 


MALMSLBY. 

fonnding of Pondicherry in 1,674, to the 
capture of Pondicherry in 1761. 

MAIiLKUS, a genus of molloacs. 

MALLI, The ancient people ftf Multan. 
See Afghan, p. 36. 

MALLI supposed by Mr. Campbell to be 
a considerable and widespread people. Be- 
tween IJmbulla and Pel hi are a good ipany 
Mali! villages, and they arc scattered about 
' the N. W. IVovinces as gardeners. They 
are common about Ajmir, and on the south- 
ern frontier of Hinduslan. South of JubbuU 
poor, they are many and mixed with the 
Koormi, all through the Mahratta country, 
they aru mixed with the Kumbi, and most 
I of the potAiils are either Iviinbi orMalli,and 
i oxtemling with the Knrmi far to the east, 
I the Malli into Orissa and the Kurrni into 
j iManbham and other districts of ChotaNag- 
! pore. — Cuwpbt'll, pp 105, 108, JPotihigcr'e 


jrientalis. Lam. trncrlut Bi'loochUtau, and Siude p. 263. Seo 

MALLAN. Hind. Zizyphua nummularia, Katlii K«tii. Mali, 
is very common, but. it has no wood to speak MALLI '1am. 'rKf.. properly Malai a bill 
Df and is only used for fodder. as Human-Malli, Nnlla-Malli. Malavari, a 

MALLANIwHHoneofthe(;’hohanSaclu« passthrough mountains; Malayalam the 


and may be the Malli who opposed Alexander l Diountaiu country in the west of India, the 
fit the confluent .arms of the Indus. Tlio ! province of Malabar. ~ir/7s. 


tribe is extinct, aud was so little known even 
tive centuries ago, that a prince of Boondi, 
of the Hara tribe, intermarriod with a Mai- ] 
luni, the book of genealogical affinities not | 
indicating her b«‘iug witliin the proliibited 
canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the 
ince.sMious connection, wlien divonic and j 
expiation ensued. — T(ki. Kaj. p. 145. I 

MALLAN BATIIA, Hind, dried leave.s of' 
the her or mallan Zi/.yphus numtiiularia. 

MALLAPOORAM, a town in tlm south 
of peninsular India, 1,100 feet above the sea 


* MALLIALI, hill men of the Shevaroy 
Hills. iSeo JVlallayali. 

M A L I d. A . See Katl ya wot*. 

MAIjLIAL, a people who art* very indus- 
trious cultivators and gardeners, ou the 
N, W. frontier of British India, above the 
Saif. Range, and extending up into Pesha- 
war. They now profesvS mahomedauism.— 
CainjiUdl p. lU8. 

M A L 1 J K I A . See K rishim, p. 548. 

M A LLIM Bl, A Peak lying on the confines 
of Velusavira and Yeddavaaad: ic is an 
oxaci. cone. 


MALLAR, Tam. Agricultural labourers 
of the Pallar tribe : cultivators generally. 

MALLA WANLOO, Tsr.. Tlio Chuckler 
race. Seo Malle, Pariah, 

MALLAYALT, or Vellalar, a cultivator 
and shepherd race of mountaimiers, about i 
3,500 in number occupying 70 villagc.s in tlio 
rude valleys .scattered over the Shevaroy 
Hills. They are said to have emigrated 
from Oonjeveram in the 13th century. 
The houses are circular in form. 4'hey 
speak the Tamil and are liiudoos. They 
cultivate the soil but have herds of cattle. 
See Shevaroys. 

Malle ARISAR. Seo Malal ari.sar, 
Java, 

MALLEK QUTB-UD-HIN. Seo Hydera- 
bad. 

MALLSSON, Lt Col. George, author of 
History of ^the French in India, from the 


MAIjIjOW. Root of Midva sylvestris or 
.Maiiritiuna is the Khitnii and Klmngee of 
Bengal. In making tlie compoumi decoction 
of Mallow, the dried cnpsules of the okra, 
Hibiscus e.sculcntiiK, may ho substituted. — 
lini'j. Ell at', j), 277. 

MALLOW WOR'f.S. Malvacero. A 
family of plants, lixtremely numerous iu 
species, many of which are employed in 
tlillenMit countries us sourcHJs of coiriincrcial 
produets, the genera Malva ; Hihiaens : 
Sida; Altlnea; Lavaiera; IJrenaarid Gossy- 
piiim, yiohling teiiaceous fibre suited for 
cordage and oilier purposes. 

M.ALMSLEY. A very rich lusciotSB 
species of Madeira wine, ’ made frotgi the 
grapes grown on rooky grounds exposed to 
the full infiuence of the sun's rays and al- 
lowed to remain on the vine till they are 
riiie.-^McOidloch, Funlinfr. 
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MAliO-KALANa. 

WALMATj. Hind. Muslin. See Muslin; 

ToxIilo'Avts. oi. 1 11 1 1 • i. 

MALMALLA. Hind. Slightly brackish 

iv8>^6r. 

MAIj OCCHIO. Ital. Evil Eye. 
MALOK. Hind. Kagban, &c. con-up- 
tion for ainlok. 

MALONI BAPCAI, seed of a email plant 
found about Aj nicer; lastelcsa; liae a 
scent : is of a warm nature, a dram ia given in 
medicine: used externally with other niodi- 
eiuos tiO cure the itch. — Mod. Top. of Ajnieoi\ 

p. 

MALOO. Hind. Bauhiuia valilii, IK. 
and A. ' 

MALOPE. A genua of very beautiful an- 
nual plants, of the Malvaceu), grown readily 


HALTA. 

l)oing the basis of. a kind of soap, for wbieh 
it is a substitute in the Philippines. It is 
a species of the water lily, and grows in all 
the rivers; itsloai^es are very large, resemb- 
ling those of the cow lily. It l>ears a fruit 
nearly the size of an apple, the pulp of 
which, after maceration, is boiled in the 
common manner with ixitash, and pi*odaces 
soap of a very good quality . — Whitest 
Vui/age^ p. Ii9. 

MALORI GHA, Hind. Rumex hastatus. 
MAIiOWN capitulated ou the 15th 
' May 1815. 

j MALOZA a town and river in Basellaa 
I island, one of the Philippines. 

I l^TATi-PATAlt, Can. Circaetus Gallicus. 


liunt w. PI *1 /I 1 

from seed at the conimeiicemeiit of the rams, | — hmoL 

the colour of tlowers purple, and violet, the | M ALPllIGlA0Eid3. TheBarbadoes Cher- 


plant grows to the height of seven or eight 
feet and is better adapted for a shrubbery 
than the dower garden. M. <^randitlora, 
is a plant of India, which yields libre.s.— 
Kidddl. 

MALJHUN, Hind. 

Mawal, I Maloo, 1Iim>. 

Putwa, » 1 

This is the Bauliinia vaconio.sa. Along 
the forests of the Sewaliks and the hot ^ 
valleys of the Himalayas, from thedoousofj 
the North-West to the valley of Assam, may ' 


1 rv tribe of ])lants which consists ot 9 genera 
' 17 species, viz. 3 MalpigUia; 2 Bvrsonima; 
1 Gaudichaudia ; 2 Hiptage; 4 Hirica; ,1 
Stigmatopliylluin ; 1 Heteropteris ; 2 Banis- 
; teria ; 1 Anci.stro(dadas. Of the properties 
of the pljintsut this Order little is known. 

MALPHIGUIA COCCIFERA. A small 
I stunted shrub, witli leaves resembling the 
! box ; common in gardens. M. lleteranthtM'a 
i a handsome shrub, with leaves like the 
" holly, and nearly related to the Barbadoes 
eherry, is oceasionally cultivated in Euro- 


be seen this magiiificentclimber, with a two- j ^^ardeus. Al. puuieifolia, the Bai'badoes 
lobed loaf. It luiugs in elegant festoons | ,. 1 ^.,.,.^, .,,1 oruameutal shrub introduced 

from the tops ot lotty trees, which one is at * j^om tlic West ludie.s. llut i. Inti'doH 25 
a loss to conceive how, Irom the distance ot j 
its root from the stems, it could ever have • " ‘ 

iisceuded ; but ooeasioimlly a bull-killed ' 
tree displays the mode of its progress, and | ° 

indicates the destrudbui it must have ercat- j 
ed in the forest. With the bark of this I -■ 


Drr. i Mall urn, 

Fk. I Suloil, 

GiK. ! Uoliaiia rctonadao 
ii. I oiiiallkrida, 


Ii\T 
Ki !)• 

Sr 


%3\Jk m ■ ■ .... r. ,1 Malt is grain, steeped in water, and mndu 

plant, which, when stripped otl, is ot a red- I ^ ^ .renniiuite lo u cert.iiu e.xteut, after whicli 
dish-brown colour, the natives ot Gm 1 by the application ot 

mountains make ropes, the stems areusualtv , ibe saccharine principle 


I of the grain, 


principle 

whieli is the essence or malt. 


brown away, and the ulmo.st every species of grain, ha.s 

i, as wanted, by being j and 

water and Uvisted . Euirland, malt is almost entii-uly 

cn.iil t.o he boiled and ' 1 .. \ 1 „ 1 . .i... 


- "I — I - : 

cut ill July and August; the outer hark 
being stripped olf, is thrown away, and llu 
inner is used for ropes ' " •—■. *“.1 ix«.iw 

previously soaked in . o.speeiauy m _ - 

when wet. It is also said to bo boiled and barley. It is the priucipaj 

beaten with mallets, which renders it Gita'edienl in the nninufactiire of beer, and 

aud pliable for being twisted into ropes and 1 e.xeept in brewing and the dis* 

atriugs for the sleeping cots styled charpae.'*. j of spirits. — Findkuei\ McCidlochs 

Though the fibre makes very strong ropes, • 

it is not over-durable, and rots it kept eoii- 
stautly in water. Its strong coarse ropes, an- 
Hwer well for suspension bridges, but some 
had been in use only for two or three years, 

Rud iron suspension bridges substituted. 

Baifle Himnlayan Botany^ p. ISi. 

MALO-KAliANG. The fruit of a plant 


Coniuiorcicd hktionani p. 777. 

MALTA. An island in the Medilerrauean 
sea in lat. 35^54' N., Ion. 14^31' E., ahmit200 
miles from the African Coast and 60 ti*D 
Cape Pessaro in Sicily *» its lenglU is abjjji 
17 miles, and average breadth 9 miles. 

1 population, exclusive of the garrison a-n 

Spaniards mnlo kaloug, is celebrated iw its ; Maltese, Irauks, Oieeks, Alrica , 
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MALVACE/E. 

iim ot iho Leyani, is estimated at about 
106 , 000 * Malta has been snccessively oq* 
onpied by PhoBnioians, Greeks, Carthsgeni- 
ana and Romans; on the decline of the 
Roman power it was seized by the Goths and 
Vandals, and then passed for a short period 
into the hands of the Eastern Emperors, who 
surrendered it to tlio Saraoeim. It then ] 
came into the possession of tlie T^orman and 1 
German kings of Naples, with whom it | 
remained unril 1522, when it was granted 
by Chai’les V. to the Knights of 8t. 
John of Jern Salem, who on several oc- 
casions valiantly defended it against, (lie 
Turks, but surrendered it to Napoleon on 
the I2th of Jnne, 1708, at the first anminons. 
The island was soon after hhwjkaded hy tlie 
British fleet, under Lord Nelson, and, after 
sulfering severe privations, the Fioneh finally 
relinquished the island to 8ir Alexander Mall 
in August 1700. 

MALTHA or Sea Wav. A .solid, whitish, 
inflammable, vegetable suhstaneo, not nnlik(' 
tallow, and may bo impressed with the nail. 
It swells when heated, and on cooling as- 
aume.s the cnnsistonco of white cerate. It, 
aflimls a better light than petroleum, and 
emits a leas disagreeable sim'll. It is found 
on the surface of the Baikal lako in Siberia, 
at- the foot of the Bakhtiat i mountains in 
Persia, attd other places. 

MALTHAIGAH. See Km. 

MALTl. Hind. Bclilurns .«/>. 

MALTILATA. Hind. Gartncra racc- 
niosa. 


MALWA. 

belonging to the genera Malrdi Hibieenst 
Side, AUhsea, I^vatera, Urena, io*, besides 
Gossypium, the genus yielding ootton, w em» 
ploy^ in different countries for yielding fibre 
for cordage and for other purposes. Urena 
lobnta and U. sinuate, two weeds tbe one 
called bunochra and the other knngia, com- 
mon in most parte of Indie, alxmnd in a strong 
and tolerably lino substitute for flax . — Roykt 
Fih. Ph p. ‘i.'iL Voigi. 

iMALVA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the ^[alvnccm or Mallow Tribe, M. CuneifoHa 
i.s an annual found growing in single plants 
here and there all over the Burmese country 
i hut, chiefly in the jnnglg. It affords a strong 
yellowish wliito fibre, but from Uie scatter- 
^ od way in which it, grows in a wild state, it 
would bo diflieuU. to collect it in any qnan- 
tity. ]\L Miiiinta of easy culture and easily 
propagafed by seed, cuttings, or dividing 
; tbo suckers. — }fcCh'llan(l ; Kiikhll, 

' MALVA ISIAURITTANA. 

1 Kungookn pat Hinu. j Khnt»ni safed IfiNl). 

The seeds of this are brought from Hy- 
; drahad. It is cultivated in most parte of 
' India. 

’ i\lALVA PARVIFOLTA-L/^m. 

I Nfirr orSiirnK.r, | Sonciml, of JIavi, 

, F.'inirnk, of Timns Jvni's. I „ 

iSupia, of „ I .Ssig ,, 

In Kanawnr, women clean their hair with 
an infu.'^ion of tlio roof, and woollou 
cloth is waslu'cl hy its aid. Rellew stetes 
that fhn root is used as ri,sha khatrni ? 


MALTO. Ti\ ^lalt. Sen Altlin?a rr^soa. 

RIALTO. Hind. Ja.smlniim revolutum. MALVARFO AM. Male.vi,. Atalantia mo- 


MALTUM. L\t. Malt. j 

MALU. Tkl. Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. ' 
See Marjhnn. j 

MALUK. Hind. Dlospyi^os lotus. 
MALUK HAST, See Hindu. | 

MALUK-UT-TUAIF. See Afghan p. 38. 
MALUllA. See Rhilva. I 

MALU RAMU CHETTfl. Tel. iEglcI 
marmclos. — C9rr. I 


MALURUS ACACLyR. JI. Graciiis aiiU ! '• P- 


nophylla. — V. C. 
iMALVA ROTUND! FOLIA. 

SVc'I. Kliidinzi. j Ifuvcs. Kangi-ka-flSg. 

Gnl-Ui»iira : kringi | 

^fucilaginons and cmollicTit, used to form 
poultices, said to bo inferior to Althcca, cul- 
tivated in India. — Rnith. vol, ii. p, 184. 
O^Shnnghiwumjf p. 214. Powell Hand-boolCf 


M. squamiceps. See Birds. I MALVA SYLVESTRTS. — Linn. 

MALUS. Lat. Apple. ! Anjil, 1 Marsh ^fallow, Uno, 

MALU SAL HILLS. Sec Korambar. j Kli.^bazi, „ Khitmi, Vkkh. 

MALUTEE or MALUTEE- LUTA, BenA. 1 Common Mallow. E.vtJ. f Tho sewl, Towdri, „ 


Clustered Gaertncra or, clove leaved Eehites ; j — O'Shavghnesmj y. 214. 

Oaortnera racemosa, also liichites ca?’yo- 1 MALVA TlfjLyEFOLTA, is a straggling 
phyllata. annual widely dispersed in Burinah during 

Malvaceae TIjc mallow tribe of j the rain. Its fibre resembles jute. — McOld- 
plante consists of 16 Genera, 1 12 species viz. : laud. 

Malva; 1 Altheea; 10 U rena; 14 Sida; 1' MALVE. Sen Nicob.ar Islands. 

Napaea; 12 Abuf ilon ,* I Lagunoa; .4 Pavo- . J^fALWA. The i-ajas of :Malwa, tho capi- 
uia; 30 Hibiscus; 14 Abelmoschus; 3 Pari- 1 tals of which aro Ujjuyana and Maudor, are 
tium ; 3 Thespesia ; 2 Lebretonia; 2 Dccas- ! known from tho writifigs of A bill Fazl whose 
f'histia; 2 Lagunea; 5 Go&Hypiuni. Plante ; informatioii if^ snpjio.'icd to have been furnish- 





MALWA, 


MALWA. 


fdiroin ilaia authorities. It would appear, and Pertabgurh. In 1861 an eng^ment 
^at iu early ages, Mahahmah founded a fire was made with the Thakoors on the 
temple, which was destroyed by buddhists, frontier, in whose districts the principal 
but restored in B. C. 840 by Dhanji (Dhan> passes of the hills are situated, to unite and 
anjaya) a. name of Arjun, about 786 oppose the incursions of the Bheels, Under 
before Vikyramaditya. Between A. D. 866, an engagement mediated by sir John Mai- 
and A. D. 1390, the country repeatedly colm in 1819 between Pnrbut Sing, Rajah 
changed hands from Hindu to maiiotnedan of Rutlam, and Dowlut Rao Sindia, the 
sovereigns from the time that in Sf)C Mai- former agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
dova was conquered by Sheikh Shah, father Salim Sahee Rupees 84,000, while Sindia 
of Ala nd din, to 1300 wlien DilawarKhan undertook never to send any troops into the 
Ghori, viceroy of Mai wa assumed sovereign- country or to interfere in any way in the 
ty. Malwa ^as added to the Delhi empire infernal a<l ministration or succession. This 
by Hamayun, before his flight. The posh- tribute was assigned under the treaty of 1844 
was, the southern jaghiredars, the ])riiicipal vvitii Sindia in part payment of the Gwalior 
officers of state, and chiefs who remained in ’ contingent, ft is now paid to the British 
the Mahratta countries south of the Tapiee, \ Governinent under the treaty of 1860. The 
were brahmins. Tlie Bhonslahs, who early i rajali of Rutlam is considered the principal 
possessed themselves of Nagpoor, tho Gack- ' Rajpoot leader in western Malwa, and in con- 
war of Gnsiorat, and the family of Puar, sequence receives a voluntary allegiance and 
who settled in Malwa, wore of the Klietri assistance if called for from the neigh bour- 
tribe. The Sindia and Holkar families were ing Rajpoot eliicfs. The late rajali Balwnnt 
of the sudra caste. At the close of tlie Sing rendered good service during the muti- 
Piudaree war, the districts in Central India j nics, in recognition of which his succseaor 
and Malwa were loft in a disorganized state, ! Bhyrou Sing received a dress of honour of 
the Mahratta chiefs had parcelled out I Hnpoes 3,000 and the thanks of Government, 
amongst themselves tho possessions of the j The inilitaiy establishment of the rajah of 
Rajput chiefs .'ind tho smaller states were Rutlam consists of 500 sepoys. The revenue 
all subject to Sindia, Holkar or ilie Puar, from all sources is estimated at Rs. 3,64,034 
end soruetiraes to all three. Many of the and the population at 14,839. The town of 
smaller chiefs had been driven from their Rutlam is tho principal opium mart in 
possessions, and had sought lefuge in the i western ]\Ialwa. The area of Rutlam is 
jungles and mounlains where they robbed or about 50u square miles. Sillana pays an 
levied “ tankhah” or black-mail from the annual tribute of Rupees 42,000 under the 
larger states. These robber cbiels were ' same conditions as Rutlam of which terri- 
twenty-four in number at sir J. Malcolm’s | tory it originally formed a part. The tribute 
time. Malwa and Gwalior are great centres 1 is paid to the British Government under the 
of trade- In Malwa, the towns of Indore, j treaty with Sindia of 12th December 1860, 
Bhopal, Oojein, Mundipore*, Itutlam, Dhar, 1 having been assigned in 1844 in part pay- 
Jowra, Augur, Neemucb, Shoojawulpoor nnd ment of tlie G walior contingent. The revenue 
Bhilsa are the principal marts. The richly of Sillana is estimated at Rupees 2,49,000; 
cultivated plains of lifalwa with occasional tho population at 88,078 and the ai’ca at 
intervening tracts of hill and jungle, extend about 103 sejuare miles. Seetamhow, like 
from the My hee on the west to Bhilsa on the Sillanah wss once a part of Rutlam, but 
east, a stretch of ueurly 200 miles, and from separated from it in A. D. 1660 on the death 
the crest of the line of the Vindliya to Mnn- of Ram Singh, rajah of Rutlam. A tribute 
dissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 100 of Rupees 60,000 from this state was gna* 
to 120 miles, all occupied by a thrifty, agri- \ ranteed to Sindia by an agreement mediated 
cultural, people. This succeeded by the | by sir John Malcolm in 1 820. The total 
more hilly and jungly tract of Oomutwarra, I revenue of Seetamhow is about Rs. 1,50,000, 
Seronge and Keechiw.'irra, with a scanty 1 and the population about 20,000. In conse- 
population. Northwards, towards' Gwalior, ; qnence of repeated representations from the 


the country becomes more open, except on 
the wild border Wacts of Kotah of Bundel- 
cund till we come to the carefully cultivated 
plain of Gwalior stretching for a distance 
of l40 miles between the Ghnmbul, Pahooj 
and Sind rivers. Western Malwa Agency, 
embraces Jowrah, Rutlam and Sillana. The 
districts of Western Malwa are subject tp 
tho inroads of the Bhcols from Bans warn 


rajah, 5,000 of the annual tribute were re* 
mitted iu 1860 by Sindia of bis own fre® 
will on the occasion of the rajah’s son wait- 
ing on him at Gwalior. An intimation of 
the remission waa given to the rajah of 
Seetamhow in a letter from Sindia to bw 
address. The ra,jah of Seetamhow remained 
faithful to the British Government during 
the mutiny of 1857, and received a dress o 
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honour of Rnpees 2,000. Tlie rajnh keeps 
up a military force of 40 horse and 200 
foot. 

Piinf Pefiplodah. In 1821 Nnroo Dliandeo 
and Wasadeo Jiiiardin received from sir 
John Mtilcolm a sunnud which was con- 
firmed by the Supreme Government where- 
by they received trilmte on ^ ten villages 
in the ‘district of Mnndavnl and son- 
bah of Mundisore. Naroo Dhorideo was suc- 
ceeded by his son GopanI lino. The ja- 
gliiredsrs furnish reports of crime to the 
Political Assistant. The settlement of 
Pfipphnhi chiefship, niifh*r wliicli a tribute of 
Salim Sabeo Rupees 28,000 is paid to tho 
imwab of Jowrah in accordance with the i 
12th article of the treaty of Mundisore was 
made with Pirthce Sing by sir John Mal- 
colm in 1820. The thakoor receive.s from 
Kislmajee Hao Pnar rj' IJewns, Rnpees 138 
on six vilhige.s and from Hybnt Rao Puar 
Rupees llo on five villages in Ooorgoocha. 
He also holds a grant of land in the village of 
Betekheere in Alote district from Kishnajec 
Rao Pnar, * and *he receives Rupees 1,000 
damee from Tual and Aliiiidavul. 

JiX'wnsea tliakoor receives, besides tnn- 
khas, quit-rent, for tin; villages of Jawa.'jca 
for Rupees 501, Goorkhoree for Rupees 201, 
and CliaplakluTee for Rupees 341-8 in 
Dewaa. He also holds in jaghire a well 
and in beegahs of laud in the village of 
Sooiidwurnoe, and a well and 25 beegahs in 
the village of Biwasce. But none of these 
tenures appear to have been mediated or 
guaranteed by the Britisli Government. 

thakoor receives, from Sindia, 
Bupees 1,570 and from Holkar Rupees 
1,(350, be also bolds in jaghire the village of 
Satara in the Uey pal pore pergunuab, where 
lie also has 4-0 beegahs ot land in jagbu’e. 
But for these be has no sunnuds, 

Theugnrh thakoor receives from Sindia 
Rupees 3,200 and from Holkar Rupees 023. 

thakoor receives Rupees 180 from 
Sindia on Oogein and Pan Beliar. He 
receives bis tunklm. He also claims certain 
rights of “ lag” and “ bbet” on the village 
of Sawurkheree and Kmhvuree in the Pan 
Beliar pergunnah and “ Kalidy,” Ukonta, 
” Karrundie,” Ootara,” in the Oogein 
pergaimab,and states that be originally held 
500 beegahs of land in the village of Dabreo ; 
but be has uo snnnud for these. 

Bichrode thakoor receives a tunkba from 
Sindia, be holds in jaghire 20 beegahs of 
land in tho village of KherkhereO in the 
Ran Bebar pergunnab under Sindia. 

Kalooklwra thakoor receives Rupbes 3,261 
on tunkbahs. 
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Numat thakoor receiren from Sindia 
Rnpees 17,100, and from DeWas, Rnpees 
25,512. Besides the above bo holds in quit- 
rent tenure the villages of Nnrwur, Mooha* 
kheree, and Goomree under Sindia for which 
•he pays Rupees 7,000. 

Lalgufh and Peeplia tbakoors receive tun* 
khns. 

Nmvgovg thakoor receives a tunkba Ru- 
pees li4 trom Sindia, He holds in jaghire 
tinder Sindia 100 beegahs in Nowgong, 75 
beegahs in Purwar-Kheree, 100 beegahs, a 
tank, a well, and a garden iijf' Dutana. 

J)uta)ui titakoor receives a tunkba pf 
Rupees 186 from Sindtia and holds lands in 
jaghire from Sindia in Dutana, Umtana, 
Soonderkherec, Gorl^here, and Balkheree. 

Ajt'aoda, receives a tunkba from Holkar 
and from Sindia. 

Dhoohtiia thakoor receives Rupees 400 
fr5m Sindia, ho holds a pdrwauah from 
Colonel Sandys. 

BIchroih tliakoor receives a tunkba of 
Rupees 430 from Sindia. 

Bihtdti receives tunkhas. 

Itimlui receives tunkhas.— T/wnna^’ PWm- 
spp. p. 259. Oniir, Mnlcohn-^st Cfiiittal iudta 
Vol. 1. p. ()7. TmtlleHf Engagements and 
Snnnud't, Vol. \v. p. 364. 

MAIAVA BAKCHI. Hjnd. Sorratula 

anthclinintica. 

MALlfAVANA. Bans. From mala, a 
necklace. 

MALZ. Gkr. Malt. 

MAMALTjA PURAM. Sec MavaUvorara. 

MAMARKK, a pretty village with many 
brick buildings and a fine nuboruttun or 
iiine-pinnacled hindoo temple. — jIV. oJ Hind, 
vol. i, p. 149. 

MAMASENI. A nomade tribe dwelling 
in liuristan, and belong to the Bur family, 
as do likewise their neighbours tho Kliogilu 
and the Bakhtyar, who, like themselves, 
occupy the valleys of tho great chain of 
Zagros which separates Iraq A jam from the 
pr(;viiice8 bordering on the Persian Gulf, 
All these tribes are tho descendants ol the 
ancient Zend race and the Mamaseni claim 
great antiquity, the country inhabited by 
the MaTna.seiii, may be comprised approxi- 
niatively within the following limits: — the 
direct dependencies of Pars, to the caat; 
Kazerun, to the soulh j tho Khogilu tribes, 
and the billy country descending towards 
the Persian Gulf, to tho west; and the 
chain of the Ardokan mountains to the 
north. The tiuct of land occupied by tb® . 
Mamaseni bears tho name of Shulistan.— 
Baron C. A. Vc, Bodc's Travels in Imittan, 
and Ambisian, p. 262. 

MAMBRK., lliNP. Ficus reticulata, ^ 
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■ MAMBU.— The bamboo. 

MAMKCH. Hind. Polygonnm bietorta. 

MAMKKRA also writfen Mamceran, are 
of two different kinds in the Lahore bazaar, 
tho one from Cashmere, the other from 
China, nailed Khntai (Scyt'hea). The latter 
JR officinal all over the Kflst, beinjif much 
used by the hakims, who deem this root to 
be a specific in ophthalmia; but, the gc- 
nnino drug is seldom to be met with, ns it 
has many substitutes, Chelidoninm mnjus | 
and C. glancnm. But Dr. Royle affirms lia- 1 
nuncnlns hcain or ficaria tffbe the plant I 
from which the Cashmerean mameera i.s pro- 1 
duced. Both sorts ai e used, in general ex- j 
temally, and in composition with other 
drugs, are applied t.o the eves as a dry col- j 
lyrinm. — Hmlgber(jm\ p, du4. See Maniira. j 

MAMRKH. Hind. Piconia officinalis, | 
grows at alxiut H,000 feet in the Hazara, 
Hills, &c. I 

MAMKLUK. These were of two races, ! 
the Baherito and the Borgite, the latter of j 
Circassian origin. In the times of Selim i 
the first, the Mameluks were all of pure Cir- ! 
cassian blood, and their ancestors had all; 
been originally slaves. ! 

MAMIDI ALLA^[. Tei.. Curcuma amada i 
R. i. 6411 ; 

MAMIDI CHKTTU. Tet,. Mangiferaj 
Indica. — Linv, Mnmidi Poo, Tei.. Mango j 
fiowor. Mamidi Varagu. Tel. Cut man- 1 
goes. See Ambusa. 

M AMIR A, also “ Mamiron” Hind. Thalic- 
trum foliolosnm. 

MAMIRI, Hind. Caltha palustris. 

MA-MARA3^I, Tam, Afangiferalndica, Limi. 

MAMMALIA. The animal kingdom was 
divided by Cuvier into four great snb-divi- 
sions, Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articnlata and 
Radiata. The Articnlata has since been 
greatly snlvdivided, and the limits of two of 


discontinued as it is not applicable to the 
Cetace®. The leading peculiarity of the 
mammals is their power of nourishing their 
new-born young with milk. This is se- 
creted by mammary glands, and these vary 
in number and position, being most numer- 
ous in the more prolific races. In cold 
climates several animals pass the win- 
ter in a state of torpidity, and even in 
India, certain bats and hedge hogs, and 
perhaps sorjie rats are more or leas torpid 
during the cold senson. Two species of bears 
found in the Himalaya retire to their 
caves during winter, and are rarely or never 
seen from the month of December till tho 
end of March. 

Dr. Jerdon divides Mammals into Pla- 
cental or those in which tho feet us are nou- 
rished in the maternal uterus by means of 
a placenta : and Implacental or Marsupial 
or those in which the young foetus is expelled 
at a very early poi*iod and mainfnined in a 
pouch firmly attached to a nipple. None of 
the Implacental or i^rarsupial animals occur 
in the Asiatic provinces, being chiefly deve- 
loped in the Australian region and a few in 
America. 

Mr. Blytli arranged the Placental ^ilam- 
mals into 

A, 1’ypodontia, animals with the typical 
forms of teeth developed, and include man, 
monkeys, hats, (Jiirnivoroiis animals and 
shrews. Tho majority live on animal food, 
j B. Diplodontia, raredy more than two 
1 kinds of teeth, and include rats, squirrels, 

I deer, sheep, cattle, the elephant, pig, horse, 
and the almost toothless ant-eater. They 
chiefly live on vegetable m.uttcr. 

C. Isodontia, teeth, when present, are 
all of one kind, and compri.se tho whales and 
porpoises. 

The details of the above classification are 


the other sub-divisions have been slightly 
altm^ed. Vertebrate animals comprise four 
•distinct classes, some of which, viz., Fishes 
and Reptiles have blood nearly the tempo- 
raturo of the water or air in which they 
live, whilst tho others, viz., the Birds and 
Mammals are warm blootled. Mammals are 
warm-blooded, vertebrate, viviparou.s ani- j 
mals, and are distinguished from birds, ns ! 
well as from the other vertebrate animals, 
by the possession of mammary glands, 
secreting milk for tho nourishment of their 
young and terminating outwardly in all 
(except in one or two) by teats. They are 
also distinguished by a covering of hair, 
except whales, but even the foetus of whales 
has some tufts of hair. Most mammals have | 
four limbs, from which they wero formerly ! 


I thus shown, — 

I A. Placental Mammals, Footn.s uouri.shcd 
j in tho nteruH, through a placenta. 

I T. Tvpodontin, Teeth of all four kinds. 

I 1st. Group, Primates, Hair of one kind 
only. 

Order. Qmdnmann^ with thumb on tho 
feet. 

„ Cheiropiera^ winged, 

2nd. Group, Sbcun dates, Hair of two 
kinds. 

Order. Cnrnirora, Molars trencliant, 
mixed with tubercular ones. 

„ Insecflvorla, Molars studded with 

cusps. 

II. Diplodontia, Teeth generally of two 
kinds only, abnormal. 

Order. Rodmila, Front teeth long and 


termed qnadrupeds, but that term has been ' 


chisel like. 
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OttDER. Pachydmnaitt, Teeth varied, skin 
tliick, do uot ruunuate. 

„ limuMuntia, upper iucisow ge- 
nerally absent, chew the oud. 

„ bireimf want posterior extremi- 

ties. 

„ Edentata^ Incisoi’s absent. 

IIT. Isodoiitia, teeth, when present, of ; 
one kind and ofteu vury uuiuerouH. i 

Okdkk. Ceiaccitj Posterior extremities i 
wanting. ! 

B. ituplaceiibd or ^[arKupiul mammals, j 
1. Unguieulata, with nails. | 

Colonel Sykes published a list of the 
animals observed by him iu the Deccan, ' 
Mr. Jiow sir Walter Klllot, in 1830, gave a ! 
Catalogue of the Mammalia of the southern ' 
Mahratta country. Mr. Hodgs(ju published ' 
several lists of the Mammalia of Nepal, ' 
Colonel Tickcll gave a detailed history of a 
few animals. Major Hutton recorded some | 
i'acts on the mammals of Afghanistan, j 
Mr. E. L. Layard, Dr. Kehiart, Dr. Tern, i 
j)Ieton, Sir J. E. Tenneiit have almost ex- ' 
iiausted the buhject of the animals ofj 
(?eylon, Dr. llorstield and Sir T, S. llafHes i 
were amoiigst tl»e iirst who described the ! 
jniiiuals of the Kiustern Archipelago, and 
Professor Bickmore ami ^Ir. Uiissell Wal- i 
lace have recently extended their researches, j 
Dr, Cantor fuimishcd a valuable list of ibo ' 
mammalia of the Malay peninsula, Dr. T. C. j 
Jerdoniii ltld7 published the ^lammals of 
India, anS tlie labours of all these i^oolo- 
gists w*n*e revised by ]\lr. Blyih of the Cal- 
cutta ]Museum, in many notices and reviews 
ill thesciontifK! journals of the day. 

Southern India, more particularly the 
ricldy wooded i^lalabar Coast, possesses 
more species peculiar to it than all Central 
and Northern India, exccfit tlie Himalayan 
range. Of tlie animals only found in the 
llnualayan range, several equally belong to 
the Indo-Chinese fauna, of which tliey 
appear to be the Western extension, and u 
lew others to Central Asia, whilst a mo«lenite 
number appear to be. peculiar to the Hima- 
hivan mountains. The Luiigtior monkeys 
( Pmsby tis) form a well marked group in 
India and are still further develo[)ed in the 
Indo-Chinese provinces and Malay ana. Out 
of five continental species, one is spread 
through all the plains of Central and North- 
<^rn India, one through the Himalaya.^, and 
there are three well marked species in the 
extreme South of the peninsula. Maoacus 
radiatus of Southern India, replaces luuus 
Eiesus of all Northern and Central India. 

A well marked form of this group, liiuus 
i'ileiias is peculiar to the South-west coruer 
^f the peninsula. The Lemurs are ahuost 
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I peculiar to Madagascar, but one species is 
Very abundant iu the exti^me soutii, aitd a 
Malayan S|)ecieb extends sparingly tbri»iigh 
Burmah into tbe N. K. cotmer uf Bengal. 

Two sfiecies of frugivei'ous batsai'e tipread 
all over India and one species occurs only 
iu the south. 

Of Insectivorous l>ata, seven species of 
Hliiiioloplms have been found iu tbe Hima- 
layjw, but only two sj)ecies iu southern 
India. Tbe Hippo.siderQs section is repre- 
sented equally in tint north and south ‘^of 
indiu, and is*mui’e ^[alayan. Tlie Ccelops 
of Blyth lias, as yet, been found only iu the 
Bengal Siiudurbuns. • The yellow bellied 
Nyeticeji occur pretty generally throughout 
India, N. ornatus occurring in the Hima- 
hiya.s. A fewEnropeaii forms are found in the 
llimuluyaN. MiOes oceur in the Indo-Chinese 
region and in tlie B. E. portion of the Hi- 
mUlayas. Shrews occur in al I parts of India, 
but are most ubnntiaul in the Himalaya. 
One species of Tnpala occurs in southern 
India, and another from the 8. E. Himalayas 
t-<» Burmah. Of the Carnivora, two s|>euie8 
of hears are Himalayan, and a third sjieeies 
extends throughout ail the plains of IndiH, 
Ailuriis fulgens, one of the Ursida), is peculiar 
to the Bastern Himalayas. Weasels oeeur only 
on tike Himalayas, one martin is found both 
on the Neilgherries and Jiimali^vas, one 
species of otter is found in the south of 
India, in Bengal are two species, and others 
! occur ill the Himalayas. Of lifiuua feline 
I inamiiials found in India, five are eominou 
to India and Africa, seven are found in India 
j and tlie Indo-Cniiiuse region, but thiee of 
I these oeeur only in the 8. E. Jlimaluyas. 

{ One, the ounce of central Asia, is Himalayan, 

I and the smalle.^t of the feljii(% animals arc 
' ])eciiliiir to the plains of India, two of them 
; in the extreme sninJi of tbe peninsula, and 
I the other on tlie N. \Vest. Of the strictly 
I Asiatic Barodoxnnis, more Malayan than 
Indian, one sjiecies is common in most 
parts of India, and two occur on the Hiina- 
I layas and adjoining Ttrai. The genus Her- 
I pestes is cumiuon to India and Africa, out 
j of seven Indian species, five oemir only iu 
' the south of the peninsula and of tliese four 
I only in the extreme south. One small Civet 
i cutis found throughonr. indiii, Hindis eominou 
I ill the Himalaya. A large speeies on the 
Himalaya replaced by a dillerent race iu 
the extreme south. Arctonyx, Arctictia, 
Helietes, Drva, and Piiouodun are found 
ill the 8. E. Himalayas and iu tbe ludo- 
Cliiiiese region. Tlie wolf, the jackal add 
wild dog uixi found throughout India *, 
two suihU desert foxes are found throughout 
tbe ])lHius and a fox of tbe Europeau type 
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occurs in the Himalayas. Squirrels arc! 
found throughout India, up to the foot of | 
the Himalayas, in the Indo-Chinese region, 
Assam, Burinah and Malayuna. One species I 
of flying squirrel is limited to the extreme i 
south of the peninsula, one in tlie south of j 
the peninsula but several species in thej 
Himalaya. Marmots only occur in the I 
Himalayan region, to which they have! 
been extended from Central Asia. Of the 
Murid®, Golunda, tliree species of Leggada, ' 
and the curious Platacanthoniys are peculiar 1 
to the south of India: Arvicula occurs only | 
on the Himalayas, and Rhlzomys in the 
Himalayas and the hido-Chinesc district. I 

One species of hare is found in the south * 
of the peninsula, another in nortltern and : 
Central India ; the hispid linre in N. E. I 
Bengal and Lagoinys on the Himalnyas. One 
elephant is common, to all Indisi, two 
species of rhinoceros occur in N. E. Bengal, 
one of them is tending to the extrctno south 
of the Malayan peninsulu, one wild pig 
occurs throughout ,all India, varying slight- 
ly in appearance, Jtnd a peculiar dwarf 
species is found sparingly in the Terai, ad- 
joining the S. K. Himalayas, 'fhe wild ass 
of Western Asia and Persia is found in the 
North Western deserts. 'J’wo .species of the 
true deer of the Ued deer type occur only 
within the Himalayas, beyond the outer 
range in Kasbniir and Sikkim ami those 
two extend over a great part of Asia. Eour 
Kusiuedeer are found throughout India, one 
of them, the llucervus, occuring only in the 
Central and Northern India, and extemling 
into Assam. The musk deer is only in tlie 
Himalayas, and the ineinimna or mouse deer 
throughout India and in ^lalayana. The 
Nylgai and ■ four horned Antelope pecu- 
liaj' to India, are fmiud thronghont the 
Indian region. Gazelles ooonr both in India 
and Africa. The goat- like Antelope, Nein- 
orrbcedns is found on the Hiinalavas and 
is peculiar to Eastern Asia from Burinah 
to Japan, One tyjie ot the li ne goats, the 
type Hemitragus, has a representative on 
the Himalayas and another on the Neil- 
gherries. The Siberian ibex extends to the 
Himalaya's, and the ‘‘Markhor,” quite of 
the type of the domestic goat is found on 
the N. W. Himalayas and adjoining hilly 
districts. Of two species of wild sheep one 
occurs in the Panjab salt ranges and the 
other in the Himalayas. 

The bison of sportsmen, the magnificent 
Gour, Gavffius ^aurus, abounds in the 
forests of S. India and extends into Cen- 
tral India, Burmah and the Malay peninsula. 

Two species of the Manis, the scaly 
Ant-eater, occur, one common throughout all 


India, and one extending from Daijeeling 
into China. » 

The Dugong occurs sparingly, on the 
southern coasts of India, vaiuous species of 
Delphius, one G 1 obi cepli alas, and one Bal®. 
noptera and the fresh water porpoise of the 
Ganges, Indus and Irawadi, is a peculiar 
type the Piatanista. The classili cation of 
the Mammals of India may be thus shown : — 

Along the base of the Himalayas, iU the 
dense jungles, an occasional tiger prowls; 
the leopard is not uncommon ; while many 
of the game birds about Hugshai are there 
also plentiful. Among the lesser ranges 
bordering the plains and to an elevation 
of 8,0U0 or 0,000 feet, barking-deer are 
coimnoii; and on the more secludoii and 
craggy mountains, the goral or chamois of 
the Himalayas may be occasionally seen 
sporting among the pine-clad precipices. 
Thi.s little antelope is gregarious, feeding in 
scattered lierds, so that when the loud his.s. 
ing -call of alarm is uttered by one indivi- 
dual, the others, one by one, take it up; 

' and ilie buutcr, from a prominent position, 
may .see from ten ro twenty gorals iti different 
parts of the hill bounding across the preci- 
pice.s. The goral is rathci* higlier tlian the 
barking deer and more compact and agile in 
appearance. 

The native dog of the Jhelmn district h»8 
a great re^eniblaneo to tlie pointer, ami 
doubtless was ini rod need from li^lia. Mr. 
Vigne makes a similar remark with refer- 
ence to the dogs of the Rajawur district, 
south of the valley of Cashmere, where a 
formidable breed is also found, having the 
external a})[)earanecs of the sheplierd’s dog, 
but miieli larger. A closely-allied form, not 
differing in any way from the Scotch collie, 
is cimimon all over the cultivated regions of 
the western Himalayas, and even westward 
to tlie sources of the Oxus, as observed by 
jjieuteuant Wood. This uriiforinity is in 
lavour of the view that the shepherd’s dog 
forms almost a perniauent race, which may 
have been one of the original varieties. The 
. Tibetan black bear Helaretos tibetenus, pro* 
bably finds its way across from the lower 
I Himalaya. The black bear of the southern 
j provinces (U. labiatus) is not found in th® 

, Punjab. Helaretos ribetanus is common m 
the Punjab, and hunts among the ravines 
and around the villages at night. 

‘ The Isabella, or brown bear of the Hims* 
laya is an exceedingly stupid and uususpici- 
, oub animal in districts where it has not 
been disturbed. The contents of the gs" 

I bladder are much prized as medicine by the 
' hill people. 
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The ran-bttu or wild dog, Caqis prime- 
vuH, ia a native of the Cashmere ranges, and 
alriiongb not to say common, is by no means 
rare; it ia so aiaalthy in its habits that all 
attempts to obtain apecimens often prove 
abortive. They hunt in ^ks, and attack 
the largest deer. £ven the Cashmere stag 
is said to be brought to bay and killed by 
|moks of wild dogs. The wild dog seen by 
Dr. Hooker on the Kliasia moaiituius, and 
known there by the names knisam and khos, 
may be a diifereut species, though Colonel 
Sykes considers it identical with the kolsum 
of the Deccan (C. dukbunensis). 

The strange looking goat antelope (Cap- 
rioornis babalina), known by the name 
“ runioo** in Cashmere, and “serou’^in other 
districts of the western Himalaya, is per- 
haps tlie rarest of the wild ruminants. Oc* 
casioiiaily the sportsman ■ comes across an 
individual in the depths of the Alpine forests, 
but the animal is very solitary in its habits, 
and seldom more than a couple are seen 
together. Both in figure and movements 
the serau is perhaps one of the most ungain- 
ly of its tribe, and so stupid is it that when 
come on unawares it will stand and gaze at 
the intruder : even the report of a rifle 
t>el(lom scares it. The serou has tlio legs of 
a goat, the liorns of an “antelope,’' its 
general appearance is bovine j whilst the 
long stiff bristles on its back, and general 
si 1 ape of the head, are decidedly porcine ; 
a sort of nondescript beast, wdiich Kuropean 
HportsnuMi often call a “ very extraordinary 
looking animal’' and so it is. The serou is 
said to light desperately; it has been known 
when wounded or brought to bay, to have 
kept otf a pack of wild dogs, and killed 
.several by its sharp pointc<l horu.s.A few 
Jire met with on the CVishuiere ranges, 
and in favourable situations eastward to 
Nepal. 

’fhe Ilouriar (Caprovis Vignei) extends 
along the eastern spurs of the salt mouii- 
tains, but becomes less commrm as wo 
proceed eastward, and is seldom met 
with on the ranges beyond the town of Jhe- 
lum, OP southwards of the Bcas Uiver. It 
is eon fined to the north and western por- 
tions of the Punjab, including the Suli- 
man chain, where it is known by the name 
of Kuch, It is also a denizen of the ni<mii- 
taiiiR around Peshawar, including the Kby- 
ber Pass, Hindu Koh, and Kaffiristau. The 
shapoo or shalmar of Ladakh, if not 
ideutical, is certainly very closely allied; 
its differences aro slight, and, such as 
might result in a great measure from the 
marked diversity of climate, food, Ac., of 
ihe two regions. This species is no doubt 
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the Sba of Tibet described by Vigne, and 
possibly the wild sheep of western Afghan- 
istan, Persia, the Caucasus. Armenian and 
Corsiciui mountains, is the same species 
altered mayhap by climate and other exter- 
nal agencies. The eastern limits of the 
Shapoo have not been fixed with certainty; 
but so far as inquiries have extended, it 
would seem that, commencing at Ladakh, 
it proceeds westward towards the Indus, 
into the regions where the houriar is found, 
and probably wlien these regions are 
explored we shall find out the relation 
between what has been supposed distinct, 
but which Dr. Adams^is inclined to con- 
sider one and the same animal. 

The ibex (Capra himalayana) frequents 
many of the lofty ranges of tho western 
chains, and is known to the natives 
by tho names “ skeen” and “ kail,’* which 
they apply indiscriminately in the 
districts of Asernng, Spiti, Kauawar, the 
Northern Cashmere mountains, Ladakli, 
Oliiuese Tartary, and the Altai. It is not 
clear that tho European ibex is a distinct 
species. There appears to be a variety in 
Ladakh with shorter horns than the Hima- 
layan, and specimens of tho Siberian ibex 
possess the same peculiarity. Tho leopards, 
panthers, wild-dog and bearded vulture, are 
the common enomie.s of the ibex ; the latter 
preys on the kids only. Tho ibex is found 
on certain ranges in Ladakh, especially on 
tho cliains northward. 

Tho Caucasian ibex (Capra caucasia) fre- 
quents tho mountains of Beloochistan and 
it is likewise a native of tho Murroe and 
other ranges on the north -wostera frontier 
of Sind. Tho Caucasus, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Arabia, are also countries which 
it inhabits. It does not appear to travel 
any great di.stauce eastward, iuid is proba- 
bly raplacod on tho higher ranges of Afghan- 
istan and Persia by its nobio congener the 
Himalayan ibex. The Caucusiaii ibex hoii 
the hair short and dark brown, with a black 
line down the back. The beard is also 
block. Like the European and Himalayan 
aitiinals, tlie horns are also bent backwarda 
but they differ in being more slender and 
tapering. In the* latter, moreover, the horns 
are three-sided, and the anterior and pos- 
terior surfaces sharp, and generally smooth, 
with the exceptiori of a few irregular tuber- 
osities on tho frontal aspect. Like the other 
species, it frequents dangerous and in- 
accessible places, such as b!euk and barren 
mountain tops. — Jerilnn^ }fammaU. 

170 species of niamTnalia are known to 
inhabit ludo-Malaya. There are *24 of the 
quadrumana or monkey tribe, 10 of which 
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occur in tho Malay peninsula, 11 of tbem in 
Sumatra, 9 in Java and 13 , in Borneo. The 
Orang-utan are found only in Sumatra and 
Borneo : the Siamaug, next to them in size, 
in Malacca and Sumatra, and the long nosed 
monkey only in Borneo. The gibbons or 
long armed apes and monkeys and the lemur 
like animals, Nyotioebns, Tarsins, and Galeo- 
pitbeous, aro found in all the islands. With 
tho exception of tho Orang-utan, tho 
Siamaug, the Tarsins spectrum and the 
Galeopithecus, all the Malayan genera of 
quadrumana, aro represented in India by 
closely allied species. In the Indo- Malay 
region are 33 Carnivora, 8 of which — tiger, 
leopard, civet, tiger-cat and otter are found 
in India and Malacca and 20 in the Malayan 
region : 13 havo representatives in India, of 
closely allied species. 

Tho Malacca glutton, Helictis orientalis, 
has tho H. Ncpalcnsis in the Himalaya. 
There aro 22 hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, 
seven of which are found in India and 
Burmah. The Boa sondaious is found in 
Bnrmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There is a 
goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two horned 
and the long horned rhinoceros occur in 
Burmah, Sumatra and Java, and the elephant 
of India is found in Malacca, Sumatra and 
Borneo. Thoro aro about 50 bats, of which 
under a fourth part occur in India ; 84 
rodents (squirrels, rats &c.) of which 6 or 
8 are Indian, and 10 Tnscctivora, 9 of which 
aro peculiar to tho Malay regions. Tno 
Topaie., insect-eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, aro almost continGd to tho Malay 
islaudB, as also are Ptilocerus Lowii of 
Borneo and Gymuurus RalUcsii. In Timor, 
there aro 1 5 bats, and 7 land mammals ; 
amongst them tho Macacus cyuomolgus, the 
common monkey of all tho Indo-Malay 
islands : Paradoxurus fasciatus, a civet cat, 
is found over much of tho Archipelago ; — 

•Felis megalotis, a tiger eat is peculiar to, 
and rare oven in Timor. Cervus Timorien- 
sis ; Sus Tiraoriensis ; Sorex tenuis, and 
Cuscus orieutalis, arc all found in Timor 
and tho Moluccas. Horses said to be wild in 
Timor are all private property. 

The mammalia of Celebes consist of 7 
bats and 14 terrestrial species, amongst 
them the Tarsins spectrum, Viverra tanga- 
Innga and Rusa hippelapha : Cynopithccus 
nigrescens in Batchian, is of a jet black colour 
and the size of a spaniel. 

The Anoa deprcssicornis, called “sapi 
ntan” or tho wild cow of tho Malays, ap- 
roaches tho ox-like antelopes of Africa, and 
as been classed as an ox or a buffalo and an- 
telope. It is found only in the mountains and 
never occupies places where there aro deer. 
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The wild boar of Celebes in peculiar, but 
the Babirussa or Pig deer the^ has long 
and slender legs and the nude has curved 
upper tusks tamed back eo as to resemble 
horns. It feeds on fallen fruits, it is found in 
the Celebes, in th#Sula islands and in Bonrn. 
There are also 5 species of squirrels and 3 
species of Cns-cns or eastern opossums. 

The Anoa depressicornis, (Bapi ntati, 
Malay) is tho wild cow of Oeleb^ It is 
smaller than other wild cattle. It is found 
in the mountains. Cynopitbeons nigrescens, 
the black baboon monkey is also of Celebes. 
Paradoxurus fasciatus is a civet cat of Timor. 

The Moluccas consist of throe, large is- 
lands, Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn, with many 
small isles and islets, Batchian, Morty, Obi, 
Ko, Timor-laut, Amboyna, Tomate, Tidore, 
Kaiva and Banda. There aro 25 bats but only 
10 land mammals are known in the group, 
amongst them Cynopithccus nigrescens, 
Viverra tangalunga, Rasa hippelaphus^ the 
Babirussa, Sorex xnyosurus, common to 
Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and four marsu- 
pials viz. the small flying opossum, Belidcus 
ariol, a beautiful little animal resembling the 
flying squirrel in appearance, and a species 
of CusciiH. peculiar to tho Anstro-Malayan 
region. They arc opossum like animals 
with a long prehensile tail, of which tho ter- 
minal half is generally bare, they have small 
heads, large eyes, and a dense covering of 
woolly fur, often pure white with irregular 
black spots or blotches, but sometime ashy 
brown. They Hvo in trees and feed on tho 
leaves of which they devour large quantities: 
they arc very tenacious of life. 

The Papuan islands, consist of New Guinea 
1 ,400 miles long and its adjacent isls^ds. 
In them only 1 7 mammals as yet are known, 
viz. 2 bat«, 1 Sus papuensis and the rest 
are marsupials, one of these a kangaroo of 
My sol and tho Aru islands. An allied species 
occupies N. Guinea. Two species of tho tree 
kangaroo with powerful claws. There arc 
4 species of Cuscus, and the small flying 
opossum, and there are 5 small marsupials, 
one of which is the size of a rat and takes 
its place by entering houses and devouring 
provisions. Wallace, Malay Archipelago 
vol. i. pp. 146, 208 279 and ii. 79, 263. 

Tho raaiul, a large stag, is found in ell 
the higher regions of the Ala-tau and Mus- 
tau : he affords noble sport for the hunters, 
and his horns are highly valued by the 
Chinese. But it demands a fearless hunter 
to follow him into his haunts among the 
pecipices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of this 
region. In winter and spring, he is found 
in the valleys, but as the weather becomes 
warmer be ascends, to escape the flies aud 
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otiier inflects. Tliej are soldom found in 
herds, though groups of ten or tweire are 
sometimes seen standing on the brink of a 
preeipioe 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height, quite 
inaeoessible to man. 

Two Cossacks hunting the ntaral, followed 
the game far up into (he Ala-taUy.and had 
been successfol : they started again in pur- 
imit, and fonnd a magnificent animal, whose 
horns were worth 120 roobles . — The Upper 
and Lower Amoor^ p. 110 1 1 2. 

We have the evidence of Johangir, nnd the 
Reverend Edward Terry, that in tjieir days, 
the province of Malwah abounded with 
lions. Jebangir records, that ho bad killed 
several and Mr. TeiTy mentions bis having 
been frequently terrified by them, in his 
travels through the vast woods and wilder- 
ness of the country . — TenmnU 'Hindustan 
Vol. Lp. 78-9. 

Elephants are common in Burmah, in 
Ceylon, in the peninsula of India and in the 
Terai. They were not in use by the Moguls 
as Polo tells, until Knhlai^s capture of a 
number imthe war with Mien or Ava. A 
few contihned to be kept at the Chinese 
Court, at Timkowski’a visit in 1821.— Ytde 
Cathay ^ p. 140. 

The barking-deer (Corvus muutjac) is 
frequent in several parts of India. The 
Chevrotin or pigmy deer, are not much 
larger tbao hares. 

Of the Cetaco©, the whale tribe of Mam- 
mals, of the family of llalronid®, there are 
in India, 4 genera and 7 species, viz:— 
1 Baleuopbera; 4 Balmna; 1 Physeter; 
1 Phocffina. Balrona antarbica the antartio 
or smooth backed whale, in spring resorts 
to the bays of Chili, South Africa, the 
Brazils, Australia and Van Diemans land. 

The Zoology, like tho Botany of the Him- 
alayas differs essentially from that of the 
sultry plains of India, which skirt their 
southern base ; though occasionally mixed 
with tropical forms, it is upon the whole of 
a character closely resembling that of tho 
more temperate and northern latitudes ; and 
tho insulated position of these remarkable 
mountains, exhibiting, as they do, the rare 
and interesting phenomenon of a texuporato 
and even a boreal climate on the very con- 
fines of the tropic, where the summer boat 
is necessarily greater than even under the 
equator itself, are of importance to inquiries 
connected with the geographical distribution 
of Animal Life. The principle of animality, 
possesses an innate power of adaptation 
which renders Animals in some measure 
independent of climate, particularly as com- 
pared with vegetables, and which increases 
in proportion as wc ascend in the scale of 
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lifo. The power whkh all animals possess, 
in a greater or less degrep,^ of adapting them- 
selves to different vaneties of oKmate^ and 
of withstanding, nninjared,*^ tiio effeoli of 
temperaturee foreign to their natural habits, 
increases in proportion as we ascend fri)m 
the lower to the higher tribes,* and the 
Mammalia undoubtedly form one of the 
most favourable groups for the disonssion 
of this important question. Indeed; wore it 
not from their limited powers of looomotion, 
they would be tho very worst of all, bcoouse 
their high posit ion in the scale of life, and tbe 
superior intelligonco and resource with which 
it endows them necessarily protect them 
against changes and oasualtios, which would 
prove fatal to more simply organized beings ; 
but, deprived of tho powers of flight, ordinary 
mammals have not tho means of traversing 
the wide deserts and oceans, which soparaio 
tho habitable poriions of tho earth: the 
nature of their locomotive powers conse- 
quently conflnos them to particular regions ; 
and, in spite of the more favourable oiroum- 
stauces of their physical organization, their 
more varied resource and superior intelli- 
gence, they afford better materials for studyw 
iug the problem of gcographioal distribu- 
tion, than tho kindred class of birds, whosp 
faculty of rapid flight enable them to set 
oceans and deserts* equally at defiance, in 
passing to tho most distant quarters of the 
globe, and, os it were, to ohoose their own 
temperature and climate in tho boundlose 
fields of air. Hoiicc it is that tho ciroum- 
stances of tho important problem of geogra-’ 
phical distribution arc loss favourably pre- 
sented in Ornitliology than in Mammalogy, 
Tho species of mammalia found in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, were described 
by Mr. Walter Elliot, of the Madms Civil 
Service in the Madras Literary Society’s 
JounialJuly 1839. Tho district of India, in 
which tho animals were procured, is a part 
of tho high table land towards tho south ot‘ 
the Dckhan, commonly called tbe Soutborn 
Mahratta Country, and constitutes the 
British zillah of Dharwar. It ought, like- 
wise, geographically speaking, to include, 
the small province of Suuda. The general 
boundaries are the rivers Eistnah and 
Bbima on tho north and E. ; tho Tam«- 
budra river on tbe south; the Nizam’s 
territory on the east, and tho ^hadri range 
of mountains on the west, i he latter are 
generally called tbe Ghats ; a term which,, ‘ 
however, properly applies only to the passes 
leading through them. The general face of 
this tract is much diversified, and affords a 
great variety of elevation and of geological 
structure, thereby materially affecting the 
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distribution and the habitat of tho different 
species of animals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion is a thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the 
moautainons region of the Ghats to their 
summits, and clothing the valleys that 
extend between their different ridges. It 
abounds with the teak and various other 
lofty forest trees, festooned by enormous 
perennial creepers. The bamboo forms a 
thick and luxuriant underwood in some 
places, while others are entirely open, and 
the banks of many clear and rapid streams 
flowing through it, abound with the black 
pepper plant, the rvild cinnamon arid other 
odoriferous shrubs. Portions of this forest 
are often left entirely untouched by the axo 
or knife, forming a thick impervious shade 
for the growth of tho black pepper, carda- 
mon and Mari palm (Caryota ureiis). These 
are called kaus and are favourite resorts of 
wild animals. To the east of tho regular 
forest lies a tract called the Mnluad, or 
rain-country (though the natives of the 
plains often include the jhari, or forest, 
under tho same denomination), in which 
the trees degenerate into large bushes, the 
bamboo almost entirely ceases, and cultiva- 
tion, chiefly of rice, becomes much more 
frequent. The bushes consist ohicHy of tho 
karunda, the pnllas, Ac. It abounds in 
tanks and artificial reservoirs for purposes 
of irrigation. East ot' the Mnlnad is a great 
extent of alluvial plain, producing fine crops 
of wheat, cotton, maizes, millet, Ac. [Hol- 
cus sorghum, Panicum Italicum, Cicer 
ariotinum.] And on tho Nizam's frontier 
are found a succession of low dry hills, 
with tabular summits, often rising in abrupt 
scarped precipices, and intersecting nud 
traversing tho plains in various directions. 
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They are clothed with W tisoriiy jungle of 
babul and acacia, and their bssest and the 
valleys between, composed of a light sandy 
soil, are cultivated with millet, vetches, Ac. 
Panicum spicatum, Panicum miliai^ Plm- 
seolus max, Phaseolns muogo, Ac. .The 
first or mountainous division consists chiefly 
of micaceous clay, and other schists, which 
to the northward are succeeded by ciasahic 
or trap formation. Tho Muinad is com- 
posed of undulating clay-slate hills, which 
become covered with basalt to the north. 
This trap formation extends in a slanting 
direction from S. W. to N. E. nearly coin- 
ciding with a line drawn from Sadasbea- 
ghuv on the coa.st, to Beejapoor and Shola- 
poor—and, what is remarkable, is alipost 
coincident with that marking tho separa- 
tion of the two great tribes of the popula- 
tion using totally distinct languages, the 
^fahrattas and Ganarese. The hills to tho 
N. E and E. are all of primitive sandstone 
sometimes resting on schists, sometimes 
immediately on granite, which latter is the 
rock nearest tho surface in tho sentral and 
oa.stern plains. But a well defined range of 
hills to tho S. W., called tho Kupputgud, is 
entirely con\posed of micaceous and clay 
slates, resting on granite. Tho hills more 
to tho N. and N. W. are basaltic. Tho 
extensive, plains lying between these dif- 
ferent lines of hills and eminences are com- 
posed of tho rich, black mould called regur 
or cotton ground, resulting from decom- 
posed basaltic rocks. To the N. E. a con- 
siderable tract of lime.stono is found, resting 
on the sand stone, about Bagalcote, Badami, 
Hungund, Mudibihal, Ac. Tho distribution 
of species tliroughout these different twets 
is shown in tho following tabic; those 
marked* are confined to one tract only. 


Oommon lo all. 

Mountain Forest. I 

1 Mulnnd. 

[(Jyni.ptorns MnrKinatus 
iMcgadormaLyra orCar- 

natica 

Rhinolophus Speoris 

MarinuH.... 

CaniB Lnpnt.. 

Black Plains. 

Sandatono UlUs and rc<i 
sandy soil. 

Sitnia radiatus 

Rblnolophui 

Veapartilio 

Pteropna ednlis 

Urtua (l^hiluB) la- 
blatna 

SlDiia ButcUflS ' 

• Maugustu Vitticollis... 

• F<*li8 Wasateo 

Mus LonKicaudaiuB 

SciuruB Palmamm 

• — — • {dark vnrkty)... 

Cania Lupna. ....' 

Aiiroua 

Bengalensis...... 

Felis Jnbata 

Cbaua, 

Mur IndicuH, (black va* 

Ihniia Kntellus (rare) 
Cynopterua maT^ginatiis 

* RhinopomaHardwIckii 
^hlnnlophuB Spaoria 

• Taphozoua ■■ — ■ 
Cania Lnpnn 

Ltttmnair 

Cania forua Dukhan* 

* Ptorotnya Thilippen* 

Bia 

Manis Penta<laetyla .... 

* Klephas Asiaticus.... 

* Hoflchus Momina 

CervuB UippelopbuB 

Axia, 

* Muntiiak 

* Boa Gaurus or Fron- 

AureiiB 

— BoniralenBia i 

Folia Jnbota 

Mettado do. . 

MuBcnluB Indl* 

Bengalf nBia 

Hytena Vulgaris 

Folia Jubata 

ChauB 

Mna Leggyade 

Bndogii 

Gulandi 

— — Longicaudaliis 
MubohIub 

Hyiena mlKarla 

Vlverra Indies or Rasso. 
Paradoxurus Typua....! 

Mnngusta Orlaea. 

Feliattgri^ 

— — Chaus... 

Hyirna Vulgaris-. ...... 

Mua Indio u A (red ya* 

riety, rare) 

— — — Mettade, (raro)... 
— — Leggyode... ..... 

• Antilope Corvicapra 

* Damans Risia. ...... 


Budagn 

. 

Gorbillus Indicus 


- tirt. 

— Gulandi 


Corrus axia 
* Antilopo Anbica 

■••isaaiaea 


—■■■■— Longicaudatna. ... 


Beiums palmarum 

Hyitrlx oriaUta 

Ltpua niffricollis 

Bus acroia fetna 


— — - Rufus 

— — Mnsculoa Indi- 

CUB 

Gerbillna IntUens....... 

Mnoli Pentadactyla.... 

Cm-ua -Axis 

• Antdopo quadrioor* 
nb 
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Simia ladiatusi Jlndtas looDk^. 

Haeaeis radiatus rCflroooebus iwUMm, 

I OiorF. 

Koti, Ca!#. I Bnndiir. 

Manyga^ „ | Makadn. ' Has 

», ) Kenla, do. of the GhaW 

ThiB ppecien abounds over the whole 
coiintrj’, soinetimcR inlwihitin^ the wildest 
jnitj^les, at others living in popnlons towns, 
and carrying of!* frnit ami gmiu from the 
shops of the dealers, with the greatest cool* 
ness and address. 


Simia (Semnopitheens) cntellns. 

PreabytOB entollus I CVrcopithecua ontolluA, 

I Gsorr. 

Moosya, CAif. j Warmr, Mam* 

hangar, Dkk. j Dengal liangur. 

The black-fsccd monkey of Kiirojieans, — 
ahonnds more particularly in the forests, 
where its load wild cry is particularly strik* 
irfg. They are both useful and troublesome 
to the sportsmen, who may often judge by 
their agitation and chattoriiig of the vici- 
nity of some beast of prey j while he him- 
self is apt to be assailed in a siniilnr man- 
when trying to steal upon the more 
timid kinds of game. The species is cele- 
brated in hind II mythology, for having, 
under their leader Harm man, assisted the 
hero and demi-god Kama, the first hindti 
conqueror of the foresis of Southern India, 
ns related In the Hamayana. The Entcllns 
appears to want the cheek ponches charac- 
teristic of Semnopithecus. An adnlt male 
measured, from muzzle to insertion of fail, 

I foot 10 J' in. length of tail alone 3 feet 2 J- 
hfiight fn»m heel to crown 3 feet 2 3 - — weight 
22 lbs. — do. of an adult female 18 lbs. — 


Pteropns edwardsii. 
P. medius, Temminck ; 
Toggnl Bawli, C\v. | 
Silmtyelle of Wuddnrs, | 


Monng de }fam. 1. 173. 
Gmldal, Dek, 

BarbagnI, „ 


Ho flying, fox or largo fox bat. Tfa flesh is 
es^med good eating. Its tongne is covered 
with large papillas, pointing backwards, and 
each one terminating in a briish or collection 
ot bristly points. Length of the male, 12 to 
id inches— weight 20 oz— of a female, 20 
wi. wings upwards of 4 feet. 

"*160 dtstarbed during the day, they fly 
eiowly ronnd and round, with a low scream- 
|ug noise, and soon settle again ; hovering 
">*• a moment over a bongb, they catch sad- 
”®«>ly with the claw on the angle of the 
Wing, and, allowing the body to drop, they 
swing with a single hold. In shade and colonr, 
ney are of a yellowish brown above, and 
yellowish white below. 
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Pteiopna marginatiis, iFV. . 

Cynoptenia narginetas, <U Mdni. 

208 . 

Length, 4^ inch. Weight, B m4Te. 
The dentition agrees with the atatemenlt df 
Pr. Cuvier, which bo adopts as the cbarsAtCf 
of bis Mnns Cynoptems. Incisors J qatiin^ 
\ I m< Jars } J- = 30, Is somewhat rare) 
found in clusters on the folded leaves of 
plsnlaiif, the palmyra, Ac, * 

Vesperrilio cariiatica ? 

Megaderms Carnstica. | M. lym. 

Kankapaii, Cam. I Shatngidar, Shab parnk, 

I 

Kankapati is the generic name in Cana- 
rcse for all bats. This fpecies diflers from 
the dentition commonly assigned to Mega- 
derma, in having incisors J canines \ } molars 
I 4 =*• 24 ; wiiei*eas the molars according 
to Geoffroy are ‘J Above, mouse colour; 
het)cnth, pater. Nasal appendage large, 
oblong, reaching to the base of the ears, 
with a plait or fold down in tho centre. 
Oreilloii cordate, the anterior loho high and 
pointed, tho posterior rounded; the tnnzzio 
truncate, the under lip cleff.. Four marnmm. 
Female generally larger. Tomminck states, 
Mon, lie Mam, Tom, ii, p. .*), that the fomalea 
and young of some bats live apart from tho 
males at certain soason.s, which may account 
for this, 

FemnJo, MoU, 

inche.s, inches. 

liongth. ... 3 

Expansion of wings. ... 18 

Ear (behind), 

Ear (before), 

Carpns...,, 2^ 

Tarsus, 

Head,.... li 

Additional length of 
tho interfenKiral 
membrane,,, IJ 

Weight, loz. lOdrs.loz.odrs.lOg. 

Vespertilio Hardwickii. 

Rhmo]K)mR Hardwickii. 

Those wore tho largest dimensions sscor- 
tained from 14 females and 7 males, obtain- 
ed at various times. They are common in 
the Mnlnad, in old temples, caves, Ac. 

Weight. ..10 dr8.Malo...8drH. 1. 3 grs. Female. 

Length of body inches. ’ 

2* 

carpns 2,^ 

— tarsus 2tV 

Expanse of wings... 13. 

This species has the muzzle long, thick, ' 
trnneatod and snrmonntod with a small leaf, 
oreilton oblong, bi-ammirmtod ; forehead 
concave, with a fo.s3a or channel running 
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down tbe odnife* The nostrits nra placed 
in the trnncatod plane of the mnzzte, being 
eoverod with a membrane slit transversely, 
and with a small round puncture in the 
middle of the slit. By means of this ap- 
paratus the animal is enabled to open or 
shut its nosirHs at pleasure. The leaf-like 
prooess rises from the same plane of the 
muzzle. Fonnd in old ruins to east- 
ward of the. province. 

Rhinolophus, Qeoff. This, and the two fol- 
lowing species, seem to form a subdivision of 
the section Rhinolophus (Geoff roy), differing 
in the number of teeth and having in common 
a remarkable pecaUarity common to all, not 
included in his specific characters, which may 
be described as a circular cavity, or sac, be- 
hind the nasal crest. This cavity the animal 
can turn out at pleasure, like the finger of a 
glove *, it is lined with a pencil of stiff hairs 
and secretes a yellow substance like wsx. 
When alarmed, the animal opens this cavity 
and bbws it out, during which it is pro- 
truded and withdrawn at each breathing. 
Temminck notices it under the name of a 
yphon, or purse in R. Insignis and R. 
Speoris. Dentition, incisors -J ; canines \ j 
molars f 28 ; whereas in Gooffroy^s group 
the molars are -J f , and the total number 30. 
But Temminck makes them vary from | to 
{. The upper incisors are distant, placed 
near the canines and triangular, broad at 
the edge and sloping to the root, the lower 
ones are close together, crcnolato at the edge 
each having throe points. In all other res- 
pects, tbe characters are the same as Rhino- 
iophus. Nose furnished with a complicated 
crest. Ears distinct, marked with trans- 
verse distinct wrinkles. Interfemoral mem- 
brano large. Warts on tlie pubes. 

Hipposideros speoris. 

B. Crumcnifere, Peron. j Rhinolophus speoris, 

B. Marsapialis, Qeof. ( B. Dukhanonsis, Sykes. 

Ears large, erect, acui^inate, rounded to 
the base. Muzzle short, crest very compli- 
cated, consisting of a simple transverse 
membrane, or loaf extending between tbe 
eyes, behind which is tbe circular sac. In 
front is a cavity, in which are pierced the 
complicated nostrils, and surrounded by an- 
other 'smaller membrane *, the' upper portion 
next the frontal leaf thick and fleshy, the 
lower, above the lip, fine. On either side 
without this are three smaller parallel mem- 
branes or fringes, reaching from the eyes 
downwards. Body short, tbiofc, of a light 
mouse ooLonr. Interfemoral membrane, nar- 
row, square, including the tail, which eon- 
sists of about four joints, the half of, the last 
joint being .free at tbe point. Fubes nak^, 
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large, with one or two^^nffte. Two peetoral 
mammg, two inguinal; Whether latter- 
are false or real is doubtful. It has been said 
they have no lact^l glands^ but I have con. 
stantly remarked them, and that they am 
smaller in the young female. Females with 
tbe frontal sac less developed. On a oom- 
parison of about 18 specimens, the measure- 
ment of the largest was — 

Male, Female. 

Length 2-^ inches... 2^ 

— of tail 1 ... 1 

of exserted portion 

of tail l|-10ths. 

— of car , 

; of carpus 2 

- — , of tarsus 

Expansion of wings ... 13 12| 

Weight... 6 drs. 13 grs. 6 drs. 

Found in old buildings, wells, &c. The 
R. Dukbunensis of Sykes is said to differ 
I from R. Speoris in the length of the carpus, 
but in Temminck, (Monog. de Mam. T. ii.) 
p. 1 7, the fore arm is stated to bo shorter 
than the whole length, and the difference 
of colour is not sufficient to constitute a 
specific difference. 

Rinolopbus murinus. 

Hipposideros murinus. 

Ears largo, erect, rounded : muzzle short, 
with, a transverse frontal leaf or membrane 
and the sac behind it as the last, and in front 
a simple membrane round the nostrils. Body 
short, and thick. Inter-femoral membrane 
large, including the tail, all but the extreme 
tip. Pubes small, covered. Mammae as in 
the preceding, colour dusky brown, paler 
beneath. 

Male . — Length 1 ; tail 1 i*o— -S j'q ; ear 

; carpus Ij®, ; tarsus, barely oxpan- 
sion of wing 10^ ; weight 4 drs. 20 grs.— 
The sexes nearly alike. — Elliot M. L. 8. 
Julxfy 1839. 

Taphozous. Of this only one specimen was 
obtained* 

Vospertilio proper. — Two small species 
are common, but neither of them have been 
identified. 

Vespertilio sp. Ears small, snb-triftugular, 
shorter than the head : oreillou oblong 
rounded, colour above, pale dusky brown, 
beneath lighter. Length 2 inches ; tafl 
/ip— 2 , ^ ; carpus 1 ^ expansion of wing 10 

inches. 

Vospertilio qj. Smaller than the lait^ 
larger, rounded, nearly as lottf ' as the 
head. Oreillon curved and roundedr at the 
end. Colour dark brown above and' below. 
Length 1-|%; tail catpns l i 

expansion of wings 7|. 
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Sorai LidtooS) Gmof* Mask Bat or Shr«w. 

SondcAi, ' Can. | CboohuDday Dok. 

IlrstiB labiatns, Blavntille, 

ProchiluB labiatus. 

Kaddi i Kartdi, Can. | Beech, Due. 

Aawal, Hah. | 

The pocnliar dentition of this anintah dis- 
tinguishing it from the genus Ursus, has been 
remarled by Colonel Sykes. There are never 
more than 4 incisors in the upper jaw. 
Several crania agree in this peculiarity. 
Their food seems to be black ants, termitee, 
beetles, frait,particu1arlytho seed of thoCassia 
fistula, of the date tree, &c., and honey. When 
pursued, they carry their cubs on their back. 
In 1333 a bear was chased and killed, having 
carried her two cubs in this manner nearly 
thi’ee miles. It appears to be a long-lived 
animal. Instances arc known of their living 
in a state of captivity for 40 years. 

Lutra Nair. — Fr. Cuvier. Indian Otter. 
Nirnai, “ water dog.” Can. I Hud or Iloda, Mab. of 
Datwai bekk Do. of fchoWud- \ tlio GhutH. 

dar iribo. j Jcimanns andjalman* 

Pani kutta, water dog ”) I jar Mah. 

Duk. I 

Cnon rutilans, 

CttTiia familiaris, (wild variety.) 

C. Dukhunenais, Sykes. | Jungli Kutta, Duk. 

The wild dog was not known in the 
Southern Mahratta Country until of lato 
years. It has now become very common. 
The circumstance of their attacking in a 
body and killing the tiger, is universally ) 
believed by the natives. Instances of their 
killing the wild boar, and of tigers leaving j 
a jungle in wh'ich a pack of wild dogs had ; 
taken up their quarters, came to Sir Walter 
Klliot’s own knowledge ,* and on one occasion 
a party of the officers of the 1 8th regiment, 
M. N. I. saw a pack run into, and kill, a 
large Sambar stag near Dharwur. 

Canis pallipes. The wolf. 

C. lupus, var. Kll, 

Tola, Can. | Landgah, Duk. 

This species does not appear to difler from 
the common wolf. Three young ones which 
Sir W. Elliot bad alive for some time amod 
^ery much with the description of the Canis 
pallipes of Colonel Sykes, but several adults 
that ne shot difiered in their colours and gene* 
ral character. The head was largo, the muzzle 
thicker, the colours in some cases more iuclin' 
ing to rufous, particularly on the fore legs ; 
^hich in some cases were deep red ; and the 
^me colour was found on the.mnzzle from the 

^yos to the nose. Others have more rufous on 
* 


iilB hind legSi together witlv: eom Uaok cm 
the thighs, rump, and tip of the tijit, Iiepgth 
from mnsslo to insertion of tail 86 to 87 
inebes ; do. of tail 16 to 17l : height at ahonb 
der 24 to 26 ; length of head 10 ; oiiponiv 
fereuoe of do. 16 to 17 ; weight of an adult 
female 42 lbs. The wolves of the Soutbem 
Mahratta country generally bunt in paoks^ 
chase tbo goat antelope (Gazzella arabioa)i 
steal round the hei^d of Antelope oervi* 
caprt, and oouccal themselves on difierent 
sides till ap opportunity offers of seizing one 
of them nhawai'es, as they approach, whilst 
grazing, to one or other of their hidden 
assailants. On one oof^ion, three wolves 
were seen to chace a herd of gazelle across 
a ravine, in which two others were lying in 
wait. They succeeded in seizing a female 
gazelle which was taken from them. They 
have frequently been seen to course and run 
down hares and foxes ; and it is a common 
belief of the ryots that in open plains, whera 
there is no cover or concealment they scrape 
a hole in the earth, in which one of the pack 
lies down and remains hid, while the others 
drive tho herd of antelope over him. Their 
chief prey however is sheep, and the shep- 
herds say that part of the pack attack and 
keep the dogs in play, while others o&rry off 
their prey ; and that, if pursued, tliey follow 
the same plan, part turning and checking 
the dogs while the rest drag away the car- 
cass, till they evade pursuit. Instances are 
not uncommon of tlieir attacking man. In 
1824 upwards of oO childreti were devoured 
by wolves in tho Pflrgunnah of Rone. Some- 
times a lai'go wolf is seen to seek his prey 
singly. These are called won- tola, and 
reckoned particularly fierce. 

Canis aureus, Lin. Tho jackal. 

Nari, Can, | Kolah also Shiglial, Duk, 

The native sportsmen universally believe 
that an old jackal, which they call bhalu, is 
in constant attendance on the tiger, and 
whenever his cry is hoard, wliich is peculiar 
and different from that of the jackal gene- 
rally, the vicinity of a tiger iz confidently 
pronounced. Sir W. Elliot says he has 
heard the cry attributed to tho bhalu l!ro+ 
quently. 

, Vulpes bcngalensis. * ^ 

Canis boDgalensis, Shaw I C. Kokreo, Sykts. 

and rciinant. | 

Konk, Can. I Lomri ; Nomri, Duk 

Kemp nari (red jackal) „ Kokri, Hah. 

Cbandak nari, „ | 

Length from nose to insertion of- tail 20 
inches; do, of tail 14 in* ; weight, male 
lb.; female 6i lb.— both large specimens, 
thaw’s animal appears to be identical with 
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tbe Canis K6kree of Ooluno) Sykes. Its 
pnnci])al food is rats, land crabs, grass- 
hoppers, beetles, . Ac. On one occasion a 
half devoured mango was found in tbe 
stomach. It always burrows iu open plains, 
runs with great siieed, doubling like a Imre ; 
but instead of stretcbing out at iirst like 
that animal, and ti'usting to its turns as a 
last I'esource, tbe fox turns more at first, 
and if it cannot fatigue the dogs, it then 
goes straight away. It is remarkable that 
though the brush is generully tipt with 
black, a white one is occasionally found, 
while in other parts of India, us iu Cutcb, 
tbe tip is always white. 

Viverra malaccensis. 

Yiverra liidica, Gkoff. | V. msse, lIoRsir. 


rauaxin Isskk, 
Munhk billi, 


Can. 

1)U. 


Kubtiii i, 


Mau. 
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Length from nose to insortion of tail 3 fi. 
6 iu. ; do. of tail 1 ft* 5 in.«-^total 4 ft. II in.; 
do. of head 1 ft. 10 in.; clrcumfeienee of 
do. 1 ft. 8| in. ; weigiit 74 lb. 

Felis tigris, Lin. 

Huli, Caw. I Patsyat Bag, Dim. 

I Bag; Duk. | Wabag, Mah. 

I The tiger is common over the whole of 
India, breeding in the forest and niountaiii 
tracts, and corning into the open country 
wlien the grain is on the ground. In some 
places they do much mischief, and have been 
even known to carry oft the iiihabitents out 
of the villages, whilst sleeping in their 
j vemndahs during the night. The following 
are the largest dimensions of amr tiger, 
male and female, killed iu the Southern 
I Mahiiitta country, between tbe years 1829 
and 1833 inclusive, and affording a com- 
to 80 individuals. 


Lengtli from the nose to insertion nf^^il . parisou of from 70 
22 inches; do. of tail loj in. — total — , Adult Male. Do. Adult Female. Do. 

weight oj lb. — HU adult feiiude. Varies 
much iu the distribution of the murks on 
the fur. 

Muugusta mungus. 

IleriKjatus griaous, Dksm. 

Muugli, Caw. | Mangooa, Duk. 


Mangusta vittioollis. 

Heri»este« vittioollia, Ihnuett, I* rocked, *ZtooLScc. 
183.1, IVt hh P* ^7. 


1 

ft. In. 

ft. In. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

j LenjctbfromnoRetol 
, ’lUfMiriion oTtail.... » 

U 

2 

5 0 

6 

3* 

6 

2 

j -—of tail, 
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>1 

3 3 

2 

11 

3 

2 
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4 
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21 
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l» 
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A specinicu of this animal was procui’ed 


2 3 „ „ 

* .. 1 1 1 It wciuuv, 380 lb a, 300 Iba. 310 Iba^ 

111 the thickest part ot the ghat loresta by . i a. i 

accident, in 1 S 2 U, and le now depoeited in | Notlnno .. inoi c common tlnu. to hear ol 


acculeiit, m ana is now m ; r lo 1 1 i ir • i ... 

tl.o Uritieh Museum. It ia very rare, inl.abila i «>' 

only the llnckest w.hkI, and ita hahite ' Moat petoone eontont themsclvea wu.h . ca- 
little known. Sito the aame aa M. to 1 '•« >*kme .d an amma after t « 


the animal was first figured iu 
Paiudoxurus. musaiiga. 

1*. lypua. 

Kom bek, Can. | Moiiuri, 


Dkk. 


taken olf; and Sir. W. Elliot once inea- 
.sui't3d u lion of 0 feet 4 inche.s, which 
WH.S noted by anotlier of the party in h«s 
journal, as 11 feet; and by a third as 
12 — the one having measured the skin newly 


Comuiou in the Miiluad, living in trees, i hiken off and pulled out, the other when it 


thatched roofs of houses and huts, Ac. 

Malii. • Ft. inch. Feraale.Ft. in* 
Length of body...! lOj 

Do. tail i 7^ 

Leuiftli of head 

Do. ear 1-,V 

Distance between ears.,,. .. o/y 
Length of sol© of fore foot. 2 jV 
Do. bind do., 

Weight S^lbs 

HycBua striata. 

H. vulgaris. 

Kirba, Can. | Taras, 

Kuu kirba, „ j 


i i* 

. o 

• l-i« 
5jlbs 

Duk. 


was stretched to the uttermost by pegHi ^ 
dry. He does uot believe that any tiger has 
ever been known that would exceed ten 
feet. The i'emale has from ft to 4 young 
and does not breed at any particular season. 
Their chief prey is cattle, but they also catch 
the wild liog, the saraber, and, moi*e rarely» 
tbe spotted deer* It is naturally a cowatnily 
animal and always retreats from opposition 
until wounded or provoked. Several 
stances came to notice of its being ooropell^ 
to relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body 
driving it off. Iu one case an official report 

was made of a herd of buffaloes rjishing on 
R tiger that bai^ seized tbe herd-boy and 
88 
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fordn^ it to drop* him. Ite retiiing from 
the wild dog has already been adverted to. 
Though the wild hdg often becomes its pivy* 
it sometimes tails a victim to the successful 
resistance of the wild boar. Sir W. Elliot 
once found a full grown tiger newly 
killed, evidently by the rip of a boar’s 
tnskj and two similar iustauues wei*6 related 
to him by geutlemen who had witnessed 
them, one of a tiger the other of a panther. 
It is generally believed that a tiger 
always kills his own food and will not 
eatoarrion, but he met with one instance 
of a tigress and two full gmwn cubs devour- 
ing a bullock that had died of disease. He 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day 
on the report of tigers having been heard in 
the night, ho followed their track, and found 
they had dragged the dead animal into the 
centre of a corn- held and picked the bones 
quire clean, after which they found a butlalo, 
killed it, and eat only a small portion of it. 
Another instance was related in a letter from 
a celebrated sportsman in Kandesli, who 
having killed atigrtjss, on his return to bis 
tents, sent a pad elephant to bring it home. 
The messenger returned reporting that on 
his arrival he found her alive. They went 
out next morning to the spot and discovered 
that she had been dragged into a ravine by 
another tiger and half the carcass devoured. 
They found him close by and killed him also. 
The Bheels in Kandesh say, tliat in tlie mon- 
soon, when food i.s scarce, the tiger feeds on 
frogs, and an instance occurred .some years 
ago, in that province, of one being killed in a 
sUte of extreme emaciation, from a porcu- 
pine’s quill that bad passed through his gullet 
and prevented his swallowing, and wliich had 
pn)bably been planted there, in his attempt 
to make one of these animals his prey. Many 
superstitious ideUiS prevail among the natives 
I’egarding the tigau*. They imagine that an 
additional lobe is added to its liver every 
year ; that his flesh possesses many medicinal 
qualities ; that his claws arranged together 
so as to form a circle, and hung round a 
ehild’s neck, preserves it from the oflect oi’ 
the evil eye. That the whiskers oonstituto 
» deadly poison, which for this reason are 
c&relully burnt off the instant the animals 
^^re killed. Several of the lower castes 
his flesh. 

Pelis pardus, Lin. 
loopawJua. ( Loopflrdus variua. 


Tltelajfge variety. 

Can. 

feadovira, Dux. 

The panther, leopard 
wpard of the £. Indies. 

Mahk. 


The smaller variety, 
Kerkal, Cam. 

Gorbacha, Dux. 

Bibla, of the Bauki. 
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Of this species there appdkr to be two 
varieties, a lar^ and a small kind, though’ 
some are of opinion that the smaller aoimal 
is the leopard. Gol. Sykes also distinguishes 
two kinds of cheeta, but considers the laiger 
one to be tho leopard. The natives dis* 
tiuctly recognize the two kinds by difierout 
uamcH. bhaw says the leopard is distin* 
guiahed from the panther by its paler yellow 
colour, and again that the leopard is cen>* 
siderably the smaller of the two. Here the 
paler is the larger. The most remarkable 
dittbrence between these seems to bo that of 
j size, but on a careful inspection, other parti- 
culars are detected. A# examination of a 
large collection of skins, gave the following 
clmi actors : The largo .skins measured from 
4^ to 5 feet ; the tail 2^- — 71- ; the height 
appeared to be ; tho smaller ones were 
o to SJ- ft. long; tho tail 2-J— 0 ; the 
height was from to 2. The colour of 
the larger skins was generally pale fulvous 
yellow, the belly white, whilst others were 
deeper and more tawny, some being a 
sort t)f iwldish yellow, without any white 
at all, beneath. In the Kerkal there is 
also a great variety of sliados. , But gene- 
rally a greater nmnbor of Houiga are pale 
coloured and of tho Kerkal dark ; whence 
probably tho name of the latter from kera 
dark or black. As a general rulo too, the 
fur of the Houiga is shorter and closer ; that 
of the Kerkal longer and looser. The cha- 
racter of the spots is always tho Himie. They 
may be characlurised as imperfect annuli^ 
consisting of groups of spots, arranged in 
imperfect circles; but sometimes iipproxi- 
mating more and becoming like trefoils 
.squaius : : or like tho impression of a dog’s 
foot, particularly along tho dorsal line, and 
on the iioad, neck, shoulders, loins and legs. 
Where tho ground colour is dark, the spots 
are more contused. Tho tail is without 
annuli, spotUid throughout, but sometimes 
the splits run into each other at the end, 
giving tho appearance of a black tip. Tho 
largo variety is found chiefly among the 
rocky hills to the eastward, tho smaller is 
more common in the wooded country of the 
Mulnad. The former is a taller, slighter, 
more active animal, exceedingly strong and 
^ flerce, the latter is smaller, and stouter, and 
j varies much in size, some being not bigger 
I than a large tiger;cat, though the skull 
proved them to be adult animals. The 
latter may be killed easily, while the Houiga 
is a very formidable assailant; and sevewd 
instances occurred of as many as four men 
having been killed by one, before it was put 
hors do Combat. The strengest marked dif- 
ference of character that Sir W, Blliat 
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©bserved, wai in the skulls, that of the 
Honiga being longer and more pointed, 
ivith a ridge running along the occiput, 
and much developed for the attachment 
of the muscles of the neck— while those of 
the kerkal were rounder and the bony ridge 
was wanting. If this character be universal 
and permanent, it will ailbrd a good ground 
of distinction. He was disposed to consider 
the Indian species as consisting of three 
varieties, 

(а) , the larger or Honiga. 

(б) . ditto of a uniform black colour, from 
the Malabar Coast, the spots appearing when 
the light shines straugly on the skin. 

(c). the smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are the dimensions of a 
very large honiga killed in the Muluad : 
length of body Irom noso to insertion of 
tail 4 ft. 6 in. tail 3-2 ; in all, 7-8 : height at 
the shoulder 2 ft. 3^ in. from ends of toes to 
top of shoulder 2—7 ; circumfercnco of the 
arm below the elbow 1-3; head 1-11. This 
was a very large male called by the natives a 
Mar-honiga, stouter than the gcrerality of the 
larger kind. 

Felia jubtrta, Lin, Hunting Leopard. 


F. guttata. 

Cbii'cha, Cliirtsa, Can. 
Siwungi, „ 

Chita, l)rK. 


T, veiiatira. 

Yuz, lliiiduslani of the 
trainers. 


They are caught in the Sonthern Mahratta 
district and aro trained to kill the Antelope 
cervioapm. They aro taught always to single 
out the buck, which is generally the last in 
the herd ; the huntsmen are unwilling to slip 
until they get the herd to run across them, 
when they drive on the cart, and unhood the 
cbeeta. 


F. Jacqueiuonti, 
Chaus lybicus 


Geoff. 

timi/. 


Felis chaus, Gould. Jungle cat. 

Folia affinis, Gray. 

F, kutae, Vearsm. 

F. erythrotis iiodys. 

M&utbck, Can. 

Kadu bok or Kai- bek, „ 

Bella bek of the Wuddar 
laco who oat them. 

A number of skins were dcpo.sited by Sir 
W. Elliot in the Erilish Museum. 


billi, , Dak. 
bhaoga, Maii. of Ghats. 


Felis — * The AVagati, of the Mahratta 

of the Ghats, Sir W. Elliot was unable to 
identify with any of the species described. 
It seemed to him to differ both in size and 
colour from the Folia viverriuus sent to Eng- 
land by Mr. Heath, and described by Mr. Ben- 
nett. (Frooeed, 'loot. Soc, 1 833, Fart I. p. 08.) 
It is peculiar to the western ghat forests. It 
approaches most nearly to the Felis tigriua 
or Margay, Gn. ; the Felis Javaneiisis or 
Kuwuk. Horsfi and the Felis diardi. An 
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adult male the Wagati is 20 inches long, 
from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 
which is nearly 11 more*— in all nearly 37 
inches. The colour is pale yellowish grey- 
darker on the back— yellowish white or pale 
yellow on the ^ides— white on the under 
parts of the body. The forehead has 4 lou- 
gitndinal spots. In a line with these, from 
the vertex, four lines run to the shoulders, 
the outer broader, the centre ones narrower, 
and these two last are continued almost 
uninterruptedly to the tail ; the others break 
diagonally into large longitudinal spots, which 
are continued in rows of smaller rounder spots 
to tlie centre of the belly. Tbbre aro about six 
rows on each side, exclusive of the two dorsal 
lines. Two smaller bauds run from the eye, and 
along the upper lip, to a throat band run- 
ning transversely below the ears. Two other 
similar transverse bauds cross the breast witji 
a row of spots between. The inside of the 
arm has two broad bands, aiid tlio soles aro 
dark brown or nearly black. Tlie fail is 
spotted on the upper half and indistinctly 
annulate towards the tip. It hi very fierce 
— living in trees in the thick forests j and 
preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
shikari declared tliat it drops on larger 
animals, and even on deer, and cats its way 
into the neck ; that the animal in vain en- 
deavours to roll or shake it off, and at last 
is destroyed. 

Mus. The different Indian species of this 
genus described are — 


Mus gignutcu8.7ian/?(’. 

„ rattus JAii. 

„ plaiythrix. Syl'es. 
„ uleraccus. .i^yhes. 
,, nitidus. 

„ iiiviventer. 

,, musculiis,....L/n 
„ pliirimamiiiis. 

„ jirovidens. 

„ ratius 
„ rufescens. 

„ tcrricolor. 

Some of these an 
troublesome. 


Mus tylleri 
„ urbauus. 

,, bacti'ianus. 

„ bi’uniieus. 

„ brunneusculus. 

„ caudatior. 

„ cervieolor. 

„ crassipes. 

,, darjoelensis. 

„ homorous. 

„ infraliiieatns 
aud 

„ nilagiricus. 
very numerous aud 


The Mus giganteus of Hardwicke differs 
from the Florida rat, the type of Nootoma (as 
figured), in having the uaved scaly tail ot the 
common rat, xvhereas in the Florida species 
it is covered with hair. 

The Gcrbillus ludicus of Hardwicke unto 
both these ehai-acters, the surface of the 
molars heiug the same as that of two Ind^ 
Bliecies while the tail has the same peculiarity 
ns the Flonda rat, with the addition of a tuft 
xi the extrex^ity. But it is separated from the 


% 
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!iit(«r by the length of the hind foot, and the 
disposition of tho toes, and by the oarinated 
npper incisow ; ohamotors peculiar toOerbil- 
lus. These common points of resemblance, 
however, show how intimately the different 
groups are connected and how gradually they 
pass into each otW. Tho remaining species 
all belong to the gpnmp of Mua proper with 
tubercnlated cheek teeth. 

The species observed in tho Southern 
Mahrattatta Country were— 

With flat molnra, 

a. Scaly tails, short metatnrai (Ncotoma). 

Mns gigantcus. | Arvicola indica. 

h. With hairy tail ; long meUtarsi (Ger- 
• billus). 

Gerbillus indiens. 

With tuberculatcd molars ; ■ 

a. Covered with soft hair (Mas). 
Mu8decnmanu8...Iiw. Atns oleracous. 

„ rattua Lin-. „ YnhiH,»^...New 

„ mettado Netv sp. „ rnusculus Liu. 

„ goliindce .New pp. 

b. Covered with hair and spines. 

Mus platyt]irix.5'///it’s. | ^lus bootlnga.jVci(> 

The first division have 3 molars in each 
jaw, with strong alveolar processes; the 
anterior or largest one divided into three 
sections by transverso ridges of enamel ; 
tho middle into two, and tho third partly, 
or entirely so, as tho centre ridge of enamel 
extends altoijcther, or only partly across tho 
surface. In M. gigantcus and M. gerbillus the 
enamel of tho posterior molar of tho U])pcr 
jaw generally forms only a deep indentation. 
In M. gerbillus tho incisors are more prisma- 
tic, the upper ones divided by a longitudinal 
furrow ptMssing down tho centre. In the 
other two species tho incisors are smooth, 
rounded, with a longitudinal mark on the 
worn under surface. The upper incisors in 
M. gerbillus also are much more curved 
downwards than in tho other two. In the 
former tho usual and superior maxillary 
bones project considerably beyond tho in- 
cisors; in tho latter tho. incisors extend 
beyond these bones. 

Mas (Neotoma) giganteus, ILfnl. Lin. 
Trans . — Mus Malabarioiis, Vannmt^ 

Jlogpin, Can. | G lions, Duk- 

Pandi koku, Tel. | 

The English name, bandicoot, is a cor- 
J*nption of pandi-koku, literally pig rat. 
It lives in granaries and stack-yards ; feeds 
entirely on grain. Fierce, bold, easily killed. 
Makes a peculiar grunting noise when 
frightened or angry. Female with 12 teats. | 
Incisors dark olive green at the base ; i 
becoming yellow at the extremiticsi^ j 
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Mas providens. — BIUM* 

Mas Indions, Q9o$. Arvicola Indioai Gmy. 

„ Kok, Gray. Mus pyctoria Bodgs, 

Neiokia indica, JrrJ. 

Kok, Can. Qolattiv Koku. Tel, 

Indian molo rat Eno. 

Tho Indian mole rat or provident rat 
is found througlmut India i*anging bp 
to a considerable altitude. Gcoffrey*s 
animal is not sufficiently part icularl zed to 
indicate which of tho Indian species he 
meant; and Gray’s was given under the 
supposition that it applied to an Arvi- 
cola which ho subsequently discovered it did 
not : Tho present term seems sufficiently 
applicable to its habit ^ laying up a large 
store of grain for its winter food. The kokn 
is from 13 to 14 inches in length, and weighs 
upwards of 0 oz. Its figure is thick and 
strong, with powerful limbs, tho head short 
and tnincjitcd, tho eai's small, subovate or 
nearly round, and covered with a fine down 
or sma]l-hair.s. Tho tail naked and nearly 
as long as tho body, wliiskcrs long and full. 
Fur long and somowhat harsh, brown, mixed 
with fawn, tho short fnr softer and dusky. 
Tho colour goiiorally being something like 
that of tho brown rat, with more fawn or 
red intermixed, and lighter beneath. In ita 
habits it is solitary, fierce, living secluded 
in spacious burrows, in which it stores up 
largo quantities of grain during the harvest 
atid when that is consumed lives upon the 
liiiryaleo grass and other roots. Tho female 
produces from 8 to 10 at a birth, which she 
sends out of her burrow as soon ns able to 
provide for tbenisolvos. When irritated, it 
litters a low grunting cry, like tlio bandicoot. 
Incisors entirely of an orange yellow colour. 
The dimensions of an old male were as fol- 
lows : — Icngbli of body 7 inches ; of tail CJ ; 
total ISJrof head l,\rof ear-i’bths; of 
foro palm -j^yths ', of hind 2^’^th8. Weight 
0 oz. 5 drs. Tlio race of people known by 
tho name of Wnd<lnrs, or tank-diggers, 
capture this animal in great numbers as ati 
article of food ; and during tho harvest they 
plunder their earths of tho grains stored up 
fur their winter consumption, which, in 
favourablo localities, they find in such quanti- 
ties, as to subsist almost entirely upon it, 
(luring that season of tho year. A singlo 
1 burrow will somolimes yield ns much as half 
I a seer (about alb.) of grain, containing oven 
whole ears of jowaroo, (Ilolcus sorghum). 
Tho kok abound in tho richly cultivated black 
plains or cotton greiund but tho heavy rains 
often inundate tlnur earths, destroy their 
stores and force them to .seek a new habi- 
tation. .Tfo dug up a winter burrow in Au- 
gu.sfc 1833, situated near tho old one, which « 
was desert 0(1 from this cause. Tho animal 
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had left the level j^onnd, and couRfmcted 
ita new habitation in the sloping bank of an 
old well. The entrance was covered with a j 
monnd of earth like a mole-hill, on remov- j 
ing which the main shaft of the bnnw was 
followed along the side of the grassy bank, 
at a depth of about 1 or 1 J foot. From this 
a descending branch went still deeper to a 
small round chamber ; lined with roots and 
just large enough to contain the animal. 
From the chamW a small gallery ran quite 
round it, terminating on either side in the ! 
main shaft at the entrance of the chamber ; 
and the passage then continuednlown to the 
bottom of the WikjSipd opened into the plain. 
Near the upper entrance, and above the 
passage to the chamber, was another small 
branch which terminated suddenly and con- 
tained excrement. But these burrows are by 
no moans on a uniform plan. Another occu- 
pied by an adult female was likewise examin- 
ed in the same neighbourhood, ft was much 
more extensive, and covered a space of about 
15 feet in length about 8 in breadth, also 
in a grassy mound, of which it occupied 
both sides. Six entrances were observed, 
(and there may liave been more,) each cover- 
ed with loose earth. The deepest part of 
the burrow near the chamber was about 
three feet from the surface, the chamber 
raised a little above the sliaft. which terminat- 
ed abruptly and was continued from the 
upper part of the chamber. The chamber 
lined with roots of grass and bark of the 
date-tree. The branchinggalleries, of which 
there were six, from the principal shaft, 
appeared to have been excavated in search 
of food. A variety found in the red soil is | 
much redder in colour than the common 
koku of the black land. Another variety 
is said to frequent the banka of nullahs and 
to take the water when pursued, but except 
in size the specimens .seen differed in no res- 
pect from the common kind of which they 
appeared to be young individuals. 

Gerbillus Indicus, JInrdir, Jerboa rat. 

G. HardwieVii, Gray. | (t. rnvipn TVatcrhnv.^tr. 
Hama mus, Hind Tol-yelka of Yanadt. 

Jheuku indur. Sansc. Billa-ilei Can*. 

Ten Yeka of Wcddur. 

In the Jerboa rat, which occurs through- 
out India, the muzzle appears to be 
more pointed than is stated by General 
Hardwicke, who characterizes it as very 
round,” and the colour is always of uni- 
form bright fawn, without any admix- 
ture of brown spots, which have never been 
observed. The incisors are always of a deep 
yellow colour ; the eyes very largo and full, 
the tail longer than the body. A lai^ge adult 
male measured: — length of body 7 inches; 
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of tailSiV; ofhead2yV; ofeaf-jV? «>fforo 
footy^if;of hind foot 2. Weight 6^^ 
They are said to be very prolific, bringing 
forth 16 to 20 at a birth but this seems an 
exaggeration, and the litter probably seldom 
exceeds 12. It is the common prey of foxes, 
owls, snakes. Lives in numerous societies, 
making extensive burrows in the red gra. 
velly soil of the Mulnaad, generally in or 
near the root of shrubs or bushes. The 
entrances, wbi^h are numerous, are small, 
from which the passage descends with a 
rapid slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along 
horizontal 1)% ana sends off branches in dif- 
ferent directions. These galleries .generally 
terminate in chambers from J a foot to a 
foot in width, containing a bed of dried 
grass. So.meiimes one chamber commnni- 
cates with another, furnished in like man- 
ner, whilst others appear to be deserted 
and the entrances closed with clay. The 
centre chamber in one burrow was very 
large, which the Wuddurs attributed to its 
being the common apartment, and said that 
the female.s occupied the smaller ones with 
their young:. They do not hoard their food, 
but issue from their burrows in the evening, 
and run and hop aboiit, sitting on their hind 
legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps; and, on the sUghte.st alarm, flying 
into their holes. The Wuddurs eat this 
species also. 

Mus dccumanus, Lin. 


Manpi iloi, 
Chooha, 


Can (ilnir ka chpoha, 
Dkk. 


D£K. 


Not .so common above the Ghats as below* 
Mus rattus, Lin, Rare. ^ 

Mus lanuginosus.— 

1 Ciolunda moltada Jerdom 

1 "Mettadp, of the Wcddehs. | Kora ilci, Can* 

j The name adopt€*d to designate this species 
I is taken from the word mettade, meaning 
I soft in allusion to its far, which is fine and 
j soft — mettani meaning soft in Telugu. It 
jis also called raettan-yelkn, raettan-ganda, 

! from the same cause. It is about half 
I the size of the kok, which it somewhat 
resembles. The bead is short, but the 
muzzle, instead of being square and 
truncated, is sharp ; the ears are larger 
in proportion and more ovate. The general 
form is not so stout. The tail is shorter 
than the body. The colour above is reddish 
brown, with a mixture of fawn; lighter 
beneath,* dose and soft, with a few longer 
hairs projecting. A large adult male mea- 
sured : — length of body, 5yV ^ 

tail, iyVths ; total O-j'^ths ; of head 
ear Weight oz. The mettade 

lives entirely in cultivated fields, in pairs, or 
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Mnall (wcietMN of fire or six, makinj; n very j nomeiimes obaerred small beaten pathrrar8« 


fllighfi And rude hole nt the root of a bnah 
or Tnerrly harbouring among the beapa of 
Btonea thrown together in the fields, in the 
deserted hnrrow of the kok, or contenting 
iteelf with the deep cracks and fissures formed 
in the black soil during the hot months. 
Clreat numbers perish annually, when these 
collapse and fill up at the commencement 
of the rains. The monsoon of 1820 having 
been deficient in the usua|^11 of min, at 
the commencement of the smson, the met- 
tades bred in sucli numbers as to become a 
perfect, plague. They ato up the seed as 
soon as sown, and contiimcd their ravages 
M'hen the gi^ain approached to maturity, 
climbing up tlie stalks of jowaree, and cut- 
ting of the ear to devour the grain with 
greater facility. Mr. Klliotsaw many whole 
fields so completely dcv.«istntc(1, as to 
prevent the farmers from paying their rents. 
The ryots employed the Wnddnra to destroy 
them, who killed them by thousands, receiv^- 
ing a measure of grain for so ninny dozens 
without perceptibly diminishing their nnm- 
hem. They are eaten by the f ank-diggers. 
Tlie female produeea from d to 8 at a b?rth. 
Golunda Klliotti, ,h;rd. Bush- Rat. 


along which the little animal teems ha'bi- 
tnally to pass. Its motion it somewhat 
slow, and it does not appear to hare the 
same power of leaping or springing, by 
which the rats in general avoid danger. Its 
food seems to be vegetable, the only con- 
tents of the stomach that were observed 
being the roots of the huryalee. Its babita 
are solitary (e.toept when the female in 
bringing up lier young), and diurnal, feed- 
ing during the mornings and evenings. 

Mns oleracmis, Tree Mouse. 


Mn* rofTirns, Kehnrf. 
Sora-paiiji.gadur, Tel. 


Mns hirsutiia EViot. 

(inland!, Ca\. 

(iulat.yelkn, of Wcddcuh. 

The Gulandi is about the size of the last 
species, or a little larger— but diflers from 
it in living entirely above ground, in a 
habitation constructed of grass and leaves, 
generally in the root of a bush at no great 
height from the giound, often indeed touch- 
ing the surface. The head is longer than 
that of the Mettade, but the muzzle is blunt, 
rounded, and more obtuse, and covered with 
rough hair. The face and cheeks are also 
rougher than those of the other rats ; the 
enrs round and villose; the eyes moderate ; 
the whiskers long and very fine. The tail 
naked and scaly, somewhat villose. The 
colour is an olive-brown above, mixed with 
fnlvous; beneath yellowi.sh tawny; some- 
times paler, or light yellowish grey. A 
Jnale Gulandi measured: — length of body, 
JiV'h; of tail, total of 

head. 1 j^^th ; ear, O^'^yth. Weight nearly 
oz. The Gulandi jives entirely in the 
choosing its habitation in a thick 
bush, among tho thorny branches of which, 
on the ground, it constructs a nest of 
elastic stalks and fibres of dry grass, thickly 
*V?®^^oven. The nest is of a round op 
oblong shape, from 6 to 0 inches in diamc- 
withiii which is a chamber about 3 or 4 
Joches in diameter, in which it rolls itself 
Around and through tho bush aro 


Mns dumeticola lloihjf. I Mns pnvensis Jlodgn, 
Meina yolica, Can. | Marad i!ei, Can. 

This species was designated as M. Longi- 
candatns in the distribution list a form ' ap- 
plied to it in Mr. Elliot’s notes, some yearn 
ago, whim ho believed it to bo iindescribod, ss 
in fact it was at the time, but. it was subse- 
quently noticed by Mr. Bennett from a speci- 
men taken hoinehv Colonel Sykes. [Proceed* 
ings, Znol. ^OC, hihf 2C, 1832, p. 12!.] Its 
colour is a bright chesiint above, beneath 
pure white. Head moderate, muzzle some- 
what obtuse, ears ovate, tail naked. The 
dimensions of a young female were length 
oflmdy, 3 inches oftnil,4-,VhR; total 7,Vths; 
of head, J ; of ear, Oy-Vths. Tho Moinalka is 
extremely active and agile, and difiicult to 
catch. Ho never procured its nest, but was 
told by the Wuddurs it lived always in bush- 
es or trees, up which it is able to run with 
great faciliry. Colonel Sykes merely 
olwerves that “ it constructs its nest of 
leaves of oleraceous herbs, in tho fields.” 
Whence the designation he has adopted for it. 

Mus flavesceiiK,— This species 
somewhat resembles the last, but is nearly 
double the size, is of a paler yellow colour, 
and was met with only in out-houses and 
stables at Dharwar, but there are considera- 
ble numbers, Jlabits social. Its synonyms 
are Tree rat, M. rufescens ,• M. arboreus ; M. 
bninneusculus, and in Bengal Gaehua-iii- 
dur. This is a pale yellowish brown 
above, and white beneath. The bead is 
long, the muzzle pointed, the ears very 
large, suWato. Oimensions of an adult 
male : — length of bod v oh inches; of tail 61 
total 12. Weight J2|oz: 

Mns musculua, Lhi, Common Indian Mouse, 
Mus dnbiuB Uoofftnn. | Mii« manoi Gray, 

Manri Bubnp;n, Can. 

Mr. Gray considered a specimen given 
to tho British Museum to differ from tho 
European species. 

Mus platythrix, Sylces. | Leggada platythrix, 

Jerdfm, 
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Lejjgyndr, 
Kal yclka, 


of WUDDL’ES. 


Kal ilci, 
Gijcli-gailu 


Can. 
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Tho leggyaile ha« also been described by 
Mr. Bennort from Colonel Sykea* apecimen. 
PrncuedingSy Zool. 800, June 26, 1832, p. 121. 
Sir W. Elliot proposed to call it M. saxicola 
ns better expressive of its habits, and as 
being exactly equivalent to its native name ; 
platytlirix expressing a generic rather than 
a specific character. It has the head oblong, 
the muzzle pointed, the ears rather large, 
oblong, rounded. Incisors yellow. Colour 
light brown, mixed with fawn; beneath 
pure white *, the white separated from the 
brown by a well defined pale fawn line. The 
flattened spines are transparent on the back, 
beneath smaller, nq(i forming with a fur a 
thick close covering. The dimensions of 
an 


Adult Male. 

Do. Female 

Length of body 3^^^ inch. 

3 inches. 

of tail 2iV 

o_*_ 

*^10 




ToUl... 5/a- 

5 .'g or near- 
[ly 5i 

„ of head Iv*. ....... 


,, of ear.,* .,,, ,, 

„ of fore palm „ 

1 

»»! 0 

„ of hind palm „ 

T 

•• J»H> 

Weight 1 oz 

...lodrs. 


Tho loggado lives entirely in the rod gra- 
velly soil, in a burrow of moderate depth, 
generally in the side of a bank. When the 
animal is inside, tlie entrance is closed with 
small pchhlcR, a quantity of which arc col- 
lected outside, by which its retreat may 
always bo known. The burrow leads to a 
chamber, in which is also collected a 
bod of small pebbles, on which it siks, the 
thick close hair of tho belly protecting it 
from tho cold and roughness of such a seat. 
Its food appears to bo vegetable. In its habits 
it is monogamous and nocturnal. In one 
earth which he opened, and which did not 
seem to have been originally constructed by 
tlip animal but to have been excavated by 
ants, ho found two pairs ; one of which wore 
adults, tho other young ones about three 
parts grown. The mouth of the earth was 
very large, and completely blocked up with 
small stones ; the passage gradually widened 
into a large cavity, from the roof of which 
some other passages appeared to proceed, 
but there was only one communication with 
the surface, viz. the entrance. The old pair 
were seated ou a bed of pebbles, near which, 
on a higher level, was another collection of 
stones, probably intended for a drier retreat. 
The young ones were in one of the passaged 
likewise furniabod with a heap of small 
stones. 
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Mas lepidtts . — Elliot 

Budnga, Cax. | Ghltta bnrkant. ' Tel. 

Obit yalka, Tkl. | Chitta gatida, „ 

This pretty little species resembles tho 
preceding, but is only abdut one third of the 
size. The colour is similar, but paler, and 
it has the same pure white under surface, 
separated from the upper by an exact line. 
The spines are small, fine, transparent, and 
of a dusky tinge, tipt with fawn. Tho head 
is very long,%eing nearly one third the 
length of the body, and the muzzle pointed. 
The ears arc large, ovate, naked. Incisors 
white. Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather 
long, fine ; tho 3 middle digits of the hind 
foot produced, as in Gerbillus, the two outer 
ones much shorter and nearly equal. Tho 
dimensions of an old male were — length of 
body 2y®oth inch ; of tail, 2 j\,-th ; total ; 
of head j®oth ; of oar 4|-10tha. ; of fore palm 
2^-1 0th; of hind palm •j'Vth ; weight 6 drs., 
but in general it docs not exceed a -J of an oz. 
(or 4 dr.s.) Lives generally in pairs in the red 
soil, but sometimes a pair of young ones i.i 
found in the same burrow with the old ones. 
Docs not produed more than* 4 or 5 at a birth, 

Sciurus palraarum,(Tjuek — Common sqnir- 


rcl. 




llab palmiste Briss. 

1 S. pcncillatuB, Leach. 

Ber.al, 

Bkng. 

1 Kharri 

Mahr. 

Lakki 

>> 

Vodata 

Tki.. 

Alalu, 

Can. I 

Urta, of tho 

WUDDUKS. 

Cillierl, 

pun. ! 



Tho con\moii species is snfficiontly well 
known ; tho other, found only in tho forests 
of the Ghats, is darker, tho front and tlie 
back between the stripes reddish brown, tho 
stripes small, narrower than in tho common 
kind, and not extending the whole length of 
the back. Tho size of both is the same.— 
Length, 13 to 14 inches; weight of malc.^ 
4 oz. 12 drs. ; females 4 oz. 11 drs. Tho 
young are born without any hair, but three 
dark lines are visible along tho back indicat- 
ing tho position of tho future stripes. 

Sciurus Elphinstonii, Sylcee. Bombay red 
squirrel. 

Shokra, Mah. j Kes Annalua, Can. of 

I the Halapyks. 

Mr. Elliot observed the same uniformity of 
colour in the Ghat variety that has been 
described by Colonel Sykes; but it seems 
doubtful whether mere difference in colour, 
constitute sufficient grounds for the forma- 
tion of a new species. He had both the 
black and the red kinds alive, and 
his possession, for months together, aud h® 
observed the most perfect similarity in tbeir 
habits, cry, and in every particular 
I in that of colour. Though he never met wit 

04 
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individuals of the S. maximus iu the forest, 
he had otlen ohtaiued them from the |)eople 
of the* country, who said they caught them 
iu the Southern parts of themouutaiu range. 
The same disposition to vary iu the shade 
and distribution of coloui^ has been remark* 
ed by Dr. Horafield in the Java oongeuer of 
the Indian species, the Jeralang, or Lescheu- 
aults squiiTel, a specimen of wliiuh has bc'eu 
described by Gcoflroy as S. Albiceps from a 
casual difference of this kim^ Tliese varie* 
ties probably depend ou lomlity, and have 
given rise to a great multiplication of s)>c- 
oies. Thus wo have' llio S. rnacrurus : of 
Gmel., identified by Cuvier with S. iiiaximus 
S. ceyloueiisis of iiay \ »S. ludiciis said to 
come from Bombay, &c. Fischer makes the 
distinction between S. maxituus, and mac- 
rurua to consist iu the former liaviug the 
check stripe terminating simply, while iu 
the latter it is forked. J.* B. FUch, Stjn, p. 
363. 

Ptoromys Philippensis. — Flliut. 

P. |)ctaurista Pixllns. | I’, oral Tklicll 
rukhya, Pakya, Mahk. j Oral • Kol 

Ml*. Gray designated tlie specimens of (his 
species presented to the British Museum by 
the speciSc uaruo of l^hilippensis, and show 
ed a former description of them under this 
title. It is the browu filing sijuirrel of 
(Vylori and the peninsula of India. The 
length of the male is 20 inches, and 
die tail 21 41 imdies: that of the 

female 10, and the tail 20 = 30 inches. The 
colour above is a beautiful grey, caused by 
the intermixture of black with white and 
dusky hairs ; beneath it is white, tlio legs 
and posterior half of the tail black. Tlic 
male is distinguished by au irregular patch 
of rufous on the sides of tlie neck, which in 
die female is a sort of pale fawn. It is very 
gentle, timid, and may be tamed; but from 
its delicacy is dilfiindt to preserve. Ijives iu 
the holes of trees iu the iliickest part of ilic 
forest. 

Hystiix leucura, Sijlies. Indian porcupine. 
H. hirsutirostria, Brandt. | H. Zcylauicus, Bhjth. 

II. Cristata Indica, Gray, liardw. 


Siijru, 

Yed, 

llo.igtt 

Baleudra, 

Bumai, 


Beno. 

Can. 

Goxd. 

Mahu. 

Kei’ai, 


Sirsel, Di'k. 

Sayal, 

JSulii ? „ 

Souri or Sroudi, of 
Ycddu piiudi, Tel. 


There are tliree porcupines in the Ea.sfc 
ladies, H. leucura the Indian porcupine, H. 
beu^leuais, the B^gal porcupine ; and H. 
lougicauda, the orestless porcupine of Ne- 
jP&i) Sikim, Burmah and the Malay peuinsu- 
The porcupine of Europe is H. cristata, 
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and that of Africa is H. Africa Australia of 
Pelers. H. leucura is fouud over a great 

S u't of India, from the lower muges oi the 
imala 3 *a to the extreme south but does not 
occur in Bengal. It forms extensive bur- 
rows, ofieu in societies, in the sides of hills, 
banks of rivers and iiullalis, iu the bunds of 
tanks and in old mud walls, and they arO 
Very dehtruetive to crops of potatoes, carrots 
and other vegetables. See Hystrix. 

Lepus, the bare, of these there are five 
species known to inhabit the East Indies, 
li. ruti caiidatus, the couiriion Indian hare ; 
L. nigrieollis, the blacdv iui])ed hare, L. his* 
jiidus, tlie hispid hure; Jp. peguonsis of Bur- 
mull, and L. pallipes of Tibet. 

Manis, the pangolin genus, is represented 
in the E. Indies by M. peutudactyla, the Iu- 
diaii Scaly Aiit-Earei*, M. iiuritii, the Sikint 
Scaly Ant-eater, ^l. javaiiiea, of Burmah, tho 
Malay Peninsula and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Manis cras.sicaudatn, GnJjUhss. 

M. Pentadactylu, LU. | Brooil-tailea munia, Pen, 
Tangolin a Qiu'u Court(?, Cuv. 

Kowli Mull uf (iiiATa. I Slmllaitta, 

Tlilriya, do. j SlmiuKi, 

Aluvi, I of tlio Wi'D. j 
AIttwa, f DLU. I 

Tho manis bnm)ws in (.lio {.round in « 
slaiiliug diroctioii, to a doptli of from 8 ’to 12 
foot from (lie suifmic, iit the c ud of which is 
a lai-go cliiiiribei-, about (i fret in cireum- 

foroiice 111 wliich lliey )ive i„ p,ji 

wheie tliey may bu foumi witli oiio or two 
y<iaii{' ones about llic mouths of Juimai'v 
Febi uury, and March. They close uii Ihd 
entrance of the Imrrow with earth, wheu in 


n 


tlio Bau* 
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it, so that it would bu dillieult to Hud them • 
but for tho peculiar track they h-avc \ 
female that Mr. Elliot kept alive for soino 
time, slept diiri.if. the day, but was restless 
all iii},dit. It would not cat the termiies or 
white aiils pat into its box, uoreven the larto 
black aiit (Myrmex iiidcfrbsa, b'l/hv) thomdi 
Its excrement at first was full of them. 
it would lap tho water timt was ufl’ored to it 
and also eonjoc or rice water, by mpidly 
darting out its long extensivo tongue, Jhich 
it repeated so quickly as to till tho water 
with froth. Wlieu it first came it made a 
sort of hisMiig noise, if distui-bed, and rolled 
itself up, tho head between the four lem 
and tho tail round the wliole. The claws of 
the forefoot are very strong, and in walk 
iiig ai*o bent under, so that the upper surl 
face IS brought in contact with the ground * 
its gait is slow, and the back is curved un- 
wai-ds. AtWito death a single yonugone 
was found m it (Sept. 15th), wrfeotW 
formed, and about 2 inches loug.'^ The mark* 
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of tlie future striated scales were distinctly 
visible, and its long touguo was hanging out. 
The tongue of the old one was 1 2 inches in 
length, narrow, flat fleshy to the tip, the 
muscle along the lower surface very strong. 
The length of tlie animal was 4U iuehes. 
The weight 2 l-Ibs. 

Klephas ludicus, Cuo. 

Aui, Can. Tam. Tel. ! Hathi, Buk. 

The elephant occurs in Ceylon, in the 
south of the Peninsula of India, at the toot 
Ilf the Himalayas, in Burmah and in the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

Bus scrofa, Lin, % 

I Sus vitfcatus, 8('hle<jel. 


Sus indicuH, Jerd. 

„ uristatuu, WiKjner. 
Handi, Cax. 

Jevadi, „ 


Boort'u Jauwttt', 
8ur, 

Dukur, 


Duk. 


Mah. 


The Indian wild hog dillers considerably 
from tho German. The head ot the lormer 
is longer and more pointed, and the plane of j 
the forehead straight, while it is concave in 
the European. The cars of the lormer are 
small and pointed, in the latter larger and 
not so erect. The Indian is altogether a 
more active looking animal; the German 
has a stronger heavier appearance. Tho 
same dittereuces are perceptible m the 
domesticated individuals of tho two coun- 
tries. 

Mosohus raemina, Ltdehen, Mouse-Decr. 


Meuiirnua liidica, Omij. 


Huuiuur OuiLin 


I Moacliiola iniiiieiioideH 
llothj 

Memina, A'liojc. — Ceyl<n\ p. 21. 

Visday, llam, V'oi/, iuii, I p 261. 

Berks, Burka, Can. | Tisei, Pisuri, AUhk 

Is found iu all the large forests of India. 

Busa aristotelis, Jerd. 

CervuB hippclsphus Ctv. 1 Cervud jar.ai ]{oi><;son 
„ equinus „ I m lielerotJOiriw „ 

„ lescliouaultii „ I 
„ iiigur - Blainv. 1 

Kadavi, kadaba Can. 

Bamber, Mah, and Diik. 

Bara Siuglia Eri*uutiOUdly 
of mahumedaiis. 

Meru, Mah. of the Ghats. 

Hind. 

The different Indian names of Hippola- 
phuH, Aristotelis, Equiuus, are applied to the 
Namber stag, tho great Indian stag, origi- 
nally described by Aristotle under the desig- 
nation of Hippelaplms, and disicrimiiiated as 
such by Mr. Duvaueel, in the Asiatic lle- 
eearches, vol. xv. p. 174. The horns of dif- 
ferent individuals present great diversities of 
form. The only common charaokrs are 
those of a basal antler, springing du*ect)y and 
equally with tho beam from the biUT ; and 


.Inrao 

Uixn. 1 

M:iha 

« ! 

Mu-uo 

Gondi. 

Kan uadi 

Can, 

Ghons 

Benu. 

[Gaoj 

I* 
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the beam terminating in a bifurcated extre* 
mity, formed by a bramdi or snag sepafutiug 
posteriorly and pointing obliquely to the rear. 
But Mr. Elliot met with instances of medial 
antlers, of triTurcated extremities, and in one 
case, with the extremity showing a fourfold 
division. The size of the Bnsa is lar^,. 
sometimes exceeding 14 bands in height. 
The colour varies from dark greyish black or 
slate-black ; with the chin, the inner sides of 
the limbs, the under part of the tail, and the 
space between the buttocks, yellowish white, 
passing into orange yellow, but never ex- 
tending into a large circular disk on tho but- 
tocks. In several instances be met with 
binds of a pale yellow or light chesimt 
colour. TliCvse were young individuals, bat 
! tho shikaries always declared them to bo the 
same as tho common kind, and no other dif- 
ference was perceptible. The cranium of 
one of these light coloured females presents 
no structural ditfereiioes from that ot a 
young black female. Both sexes have can- 
ine teeth in tho upper jaw, springing from 
the suture between the maxillary and inter- 
.maxillary bones. The neck and throat are 
'clothed with a long linuie. The suborbital 
! sinus is very large. When the animal is 
excited, or angry, or friglrtened, it is opened 
very largo, ami can be (li^tended at pleasure. 
The new horns are soft and tender during 
the monsoon, from June to September, about 
wbicli time tlie rutting season communceH. 
The stags are then tierce and bold. Mr. 
Elliot ha.s.seen one, when suddenly disturlied, 
face the intruder for a moment, shaking Ins 
head, bristling his mane, distending the Huh- 
orbital sinus and then da.shiuginto the cover. 

CervuB axis, Erdehvn. 

Axis nmc-ulatus. 

Saruiig, Sariigu, Can. ] Chiiul, Mah. and Bvk. 

Cervus inuntjack, Ziunnrnnana, 

Cervulua aureus, Jkkdon. 

Kankuri, ("an. I Juugli Bukra, 

Bukra, Mah j 

This animal does not seem to differ iuany 
respect from tho Kijang ot the Eastern E 


lands. A young male of this species is o 
a deep chesnut colour, which becomj^ 
browner us the animal gi ows older. It od- 
tains its Canarese name from its habit n 
frequenting the Kaus, or natural lui*est 
dens : — 

Antilope cervicapra, Pallag. 

Autilope bezoartioa, Jked. 

PhamUya. „ 
llurueeOi MaU. 


Chigri, Can. 

Miiga, Sa.ns. 

Hum, Mah. Dkk theBuok 
Kalwoet, Mau, Dek. 


% 
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The bsek is the Alsli, of thoBaori or ham 
shilcarees, called also Aravi-Ohinchor. They 
area singular nomade tribe, who live entirely 
by capturing antelope by means of springes, 
in which they are yery successful. They also 
catch the Chita (Felis jubata) for the ^lecr 
^ Sbikaries. They wear a dress of a sort of 
brown coloured cloth peculiar to themsches, 
and speak a dialect of Hindi with a very 
singular intonation. 

Qnndoli, of the Baori the Doe. 

The Indian antelope frequents tho black 
plains, in herds of sometimes 20 or 30, each 
of which has only one buck of matiiro ago, 
the others being young ones. Tho buck of 
the hol'd always drives off tlie otliers, as soon 
as they begin to turn black, in the course of 
which desperate combats ensue, by which 
their horns are often broken. 

The honis of tho malo in tlio Southern 
Mahratta country seldom exceed 19 or 20 
inches. The longest seen were a })air of 
horns from Hydrabad, 24 inches long, with 5 
flexures and 50 rings or annuli ; and another 
pair from Kattowar which were 25 inches. 
The ratting season commences about Febru- 
ary or March ; but fawns are seen of all 
ages, at every Fea.son. During tho spring 
months the buck often separates a particular 
doe from tho herd and will not .suffer her to 
rejoin it, cutting her off and intercepfing 
every attempt tominglo with tho rest. The 
two are also often found alone but on being 
followed always rejoin the herd. When 
a herd is met with, tho does bound away 
for a short distance and then turn round 
to take a look — the buck follows more 
leisurely, and generally brings up the rear. 
Before they are much frightened they 
always bound or sprinpfand a largo herd go- 
ing off in this way is one of tho finest sights 
imaginable. But when at spc3od the gallop 
is like that of any other animal. Some of 
tho herds are so largo, that one buck has 
from 50 to 60 docs, and the young bucks 
driven from these largo flocks aro found 
wandering in separate herds, sometimes con- 
taining as many as 30 individuals of different 
ages. They show some ingenuity in avoid- 
ing danger. In pursuing a buck once into a 
field of toor, Mr. Elliot suddenly lost 
sight of him and found after a long 
search that he had dropt down among the 
grain and lay concealed wilh his head close 
to the ground. Coming, on another occasion, 
open a buck and doe with a young fawn, the 
whole party took to flight, but the fawn be- 
ing very young, the old ones endeavonred to 
wake it lie down. Finding however, that 
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in a cotton field nntil it Iny bMH, when they 
ran off ondeiiTonring to nttract hie nttention. 
Young fawns aro frequently found oouooalo^ 
and' left quite by themselves. 

Antilope arabica. Hemimch and Ehr^nhetg. 
Fmher'^s Synopsis b T). p. 4G0. 

Gazolla lioncttii, Jerd, | A, Bouncitii, Syhos. 
Rudari, Can. of sontheru J Chikara, Dkk. 

Uilooks. I Porsya, of Baori, tho 


Mudari, Can. of north- Buck. 

orn ialookid. Ciiari, do. tho doo. 

Tiaka, Can. 

The Indian gazelle inhabits all India ex- 
cept Bengal and tho Malabar Coast, but is 
most abundant in tho desert parts of Harri- 
ana, Hajpntanah and Sindh. Sir W. Elliot 
regards tho Antilopo Arabica and theGazellu 
beiiottii as idenfioal. Ho says they abound 
in tho islands of tho Hod Sea, particularly in 
Dhalak, and on tho western shore about 
5IaKsowa, and probably all along tho Abys- 
sininn Coast. Tho gazelle of tho Hauran 
and of Syria, appeared to him also to bo of 
this species, If this bo the case, the Chikara 
possesses an additional interest, in being tho 
same animal as tho roo and the roc-biiok of 
S('ripture. The modern name for tlie gazelle 
in Yemen is Dabi or Dzabi which is the same 
as tho Hebrew word translated Hoc.'’ 
Dent, xiv, 5. Tt is likovviso tho gazelle of tho 
Arabian poets, as appears from tho common 
saying “ The cyc.s of tho Dabi aro tho most 
beautiful of all.” Tt is found on tho rod sandy 
plains, or among stony open hills, ana 
abounds in tho liasaltic formation of the 
Dekhaii, in tho valleys of tho sand-stone 
formal ion, and generally among tho jungles 
of tho red soil to the eastward of tho South- 
ern Mahratta Country. It is never seen on 
tho black plains, nor among tho west- 
ern jnnglo.s, nor in tho Mulnad. It is found 
IVcquontly in herds of three, generally a 
buck with two does ; also of 5, 0, or more. 
Tlio young expelled huoks aro also found in 
separate henis like those (jf A. oervicapra. 
When two bucks tight ilmy butt like rams, 
retiring a little and striking tho foreheads to- 
gether with great violence. When alarmed it 
utters a short hiss, by blowing through tho 
COSO and stamj)s with the fore-foot, whoncoits 
Canarose name of Tiska. Tho dimensions of 
an adult malo procured at Dunibal in the 
Southern Mahratta country, were ns fol- 
lows ; hciglit at tho shoulder 2 feet, 2 
inches ; at the croup 2 focit 4 J inches *, length 
from the nose to insertion of the tail 3 fiset 
6| iBchos ; of tail 8 J inches ; of oar 0 inchek ; 
of horns 11 in. of head 9 in. Weight 48 lbs. 
But these arc by no mear»8 the largest dimen- 

. 1 • 1 i i. 


turned round and repeatedly knocked it over 


it persisted in rnnuing after them, the bnciiy sions observed. At Deesa iu Qoozerat, he 


measured three crania, the dimensious of the 
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horns of which were length 10 ^ in. 10 J in. 
llj iiichcH. 

The third or largest wero very littlo 
lyratml; tho 2iid wero the strongest and 
thickest : he has also killed the buck weigh- 
ing 61 lbs., the does weighed from 35 to 
40 lbs. This is about half tho weight of 
Cei’vicapra which varies front 00 to 100 lbs. 
Tho adult female has the horns im-lining 
more to the rear, curved* backwards, tho tips 
forwards, slightly wrinkled at tho base, tho 
rest smootli uud black, and nearly ccpiidis- 
tant. Ill both, tho. lachrymatory sinus is 
.small and black. There is a dark spot on 
tho nose, and a linoifrom tho eyes to the 
mouth surmounted by a light one. Knee- 
brushes, tail and fetlocks hchiud, black; 
chin, breast, and buttocks behind, white. | 
Host of the body, dark fawn, deeper where 
it borders tho white on the sides and but- 
tocks. Ears long, 3 ridges of hair along 
the inner surface. Inguinal pove.s, 2 
mamma?. Horns of the fenialo soinctimes 
ivith a few imperfect annuli, and never cor- 
responding with cacli other. 

Tctraceros quadricornis, Jerd. 


A. chicknrn, IfariJn', 

A. 8ttb*qua(lricornu(;iH, 


Koud.guri, 

mioi 

Cav. 

Kotri, 

Chouka, 

Bkistah, 

Hind. 

Chousirign, 


Jangli Balcia, 

,, 

Bhfkra, 

M uiii. 


T. striaticoruM, 

. T. iode.^, Ifoihjsov. 

I T. paecerois, „ 

Hliii'ki, SvrnoR. 

Bliirkura, CloNtn. 

Bhir, „ 

Knruj<, ,, 

Blilnil of Binr..<. 
Korda-^on, Tel. 


In tho Dekhan, this is much larger, and 
the colouc varies considerably both from the 
Hindostan chikara, In which it i.s of a “ uni- 
form bright hay,” and in tho sluules of indi- 
viduals of ditferent ages in tho Dekhan. The 
spurious horns are so small, as rarely to be 
met with in adult individuals, ami aro situ- 
ated on two osseous bumps or ri.sings 
(strongly marked iu tho cranium) from 
whicli they scent to bo ea.sily detached. 
Those osseous risings aro immediately iu 
front of the true horns, between the orbits, 
rather iu front of a lino drawn across the 
forehead through tho centre of the eyes, 
and become covered with black callous 
skin, after the loss of the corneous tips. 
The true horns aro situated behind the eyes 
or between tlio eyes, and the cars, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve 
forwards, straight, parallel, round, smooth, 
thick, and strong at tho base which has a 
few wrinkles, and tapering to a point, their 
colour black. Those of very old males were 
4^ inches in length and had 3 strong! 
wrinkles, and one imperfect one at tho base. 
The dimeusions of a young adult male were, ' 


height nt tho shoulder, 2 feet inch: 
croup 2 feet, 8 inches, length from the 
muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 feet, 6 
inches ; of tail 6 inches ; ear 4y j horn 4 j 
from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 0 ; 
of head 8 ; leg 1 foot 6 inches. Weight 
43 lbs. Tho doe is about the same size and 
has no horns, nor any bony projection above 
tho eyes. Tho mamma) are four iu number, 
'fhe colour is brown, of various shades, not 
bright, but sometimes so light as to approach 
a dull fawn, darker than the Cervicapm, 
but not so bright and deep as in the gazelle, 
Tho shade is browner on tho hind quarters, 
and darkest on the middle of tho back. It 
becomes lighter on the sides till it pa8.scs 
gradually into white in tho middle of tlie 
belly, without tho well defined dark line of 
separation, observable in the other two 
species. Tho forelegs, parlicularly above 
the knee, the inside of the fetlocks, the nose 
and edge of tho ears?, aro very dark. A nar- 
row lino between the forc-leg.s which gra- 
dually widens towards the hinder Hanks, the 
iubido of tho arms and thighs, are white, as 
is tho inside of tho ear, in which the hairs 
arc long, aiid arranged iu indi.stincfc ridges. 
The lachrymatory sinus is long, narrow and 
parallel with tho line of tho nose. In its 
habits, it is monogamous, and is always found 
in pairs, frequenting the jungles among the 
undulating hills of tho Mulnad. It is never 
found ill tho open country, or among the 
hills on tho eastern sido of the district, 
neither does it ever penetrate into tho wes- 
tern forests. Tho droppings are always ob- 
served in hcajis in particular spots. It is 
said to bo foml of licking the salt etllores- 
cerice of the soil, from which habit tho in- 
cisors of old individuals are often found to 
be rnucli worn, and sometimes wanting al- 
together. 


Porta.t pictu.s, Jerdoif^ tho Nilgai. 

Trogulaphua hippelapluH 

Nil, Lil, Itisj>. 

Ournyi, GoNDf* 

Giiriya, i* 

Maim potii, 


A. tmgo-eamelus, Pallas. 

Damalis n8ia,Ifa»i Shdth 

Maravi, 

Can. 

Rujl), 

Hind. 

Ru-I, 

M.ihr. 

Nil-gai, 

Hind. 


It is found iu tho thick low jungles of tho 
Rone and Chudi Pergunalis, in tho.so of 
Goonjeehal near the junction of the Kistnnh 
and Ghatparba rivers, tlio Mubiluhal talook, 
and in tho Moolwar Nala towards Beejapoor, 
but never in tho open black plains, the Mul- 
nad, or the Ghat forests. It is comparatively 
rave, and is becoming more so, every day* 
The country people aro apt to confound it 
with tho Sambur ; but the localities fre- 
ffuented by the two animals are totally dit' 
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ferent The Sambur is impaticut of Itoat, 
and requires shade and deep coveri iht 
Neelgao is indifferent to the sau, and in the 
o\it\i plains, at noon, it i*equircs a good horse 
and a long run to come up with it. The 
Neelgao drops on its knees to feed, and 
attacks and defends itself by butting with 
the head. The Sambur on tlic otlier hand 
never kneels and wlien irriUited, rises on its 
hind legs, and strikes with the forefeet. In 
Goozemt the Neelgao is found in the open, 
grassy plains ; the herd marches in a line, 
the bull leading with 8 or 10 cows following. 

GavcBus gaurus. Bison of Sportsmen. 

Boa gour, Trail. I JJos cavifroiis, llotJg.^on. 

„ aseri, Jlonf | Bibua oavifrous, Hoiig. 

„ gaunia, CrifUk. I 

Bos gaurus, Grljjlthfi, — Gour, Geoff. 


Karkoiia, Cax. Gaviyn, Maiir, 

(laur, If INI). Vana-go, 11k vu. 

(Jauri-Gni, ,, Ban-gao, Bkni!. 

Jiingli Klmlgn, „ Pora Mnoo. S CoN’m. 

IUkI at Scoiiio. Katii yeni, Tam. 

Ban-panu, at Muudlali. iJnin, „ 


This, the bison of sportsmen, is one of the • 
largest animals of the Indinn fauna, fre- , 
qiienting all the extensive forest tracts from } 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, from Tin- : 
iievwlly, through the whole range of theSylia- ' 
dree rrionniaiua up to Mahablesliwar, and , 
jicar Vellore, in the Sherwaroyah hill.s near ' 
tSalcm, at Aseergurh, in Kaiides, llajahmun- 
tlry, and is likewise to bo found in all the deep- 
er recesses of the eastern ghauts, ami on the 
hanks of all the great rivers pa.ssing through 
fl'.ern. An imperfect cranium which seems to 
k'long to a female of this sjjecios, in the 
United Service Musenin, is labelled thus 
‘‘ Head of a Bison from Knddah, Straits of 
^falacca, presented by Lieut. Col. Frith, 
.Madras Artillery.” “ It is called Gaviya by 
the Mahrattas, Jungli khoolga and Urn a by 
the mahoraedans (though it has not the 
slightest atUnity with the Iniffalo to which 
both of these iiaiiu*s apply), and Karkoiia by 
the Canaresc, which is of similar import, 
from Kadn, a forest, and Kona, a butraJo. 

It differs also very remarkably from the 
common ox, and though it approaches consi- 
derably moro to the description of the bison, 
the name generally applied to it by Knglish 
sportsmen, it exhibits marked structural 
differences excluding it from the Bison tine 
RToup as defined by Cuvier. These consist 
hi the piano of the fore-head being “ flat and 
even slightly concave,” and in the possession 
of only 1.3 pairs of ribs. It is not improbable 
that it will be found to constitute a connect- ! 
tt'g link between the Bisontino and Taurine 
;^i^ups. The most remarkable characters in 
•he animal arc an arched coronal, or convex 
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bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, 
and projecting beyond it so ns to make the 
line from the vertex to the orbit a conca\;e 
sweep; the continuation of which from the 
orbit to the muzzle is slightly convex, The 
other distinctive mark is the prolongation 
of the spinous j)rocess(?s of the vertebr® of 
the back, from tlio withers to the loins wbero 
they cease abruptly.^ These processes arc 12 
! in number and their prolongation gives tlio 
I animals a very extraordinary ap))earanco. The 
I largest individual Mr. Flliot mot with Avas 
1 killed in an island of the Kala Nuddeoin the 
j ilistrict of SoondiV, in 1H27. Ho rolates 
! that a noted shikaree^ the Patel or Iicad- 
! man of Alloor (a Hubshec or negro des- 
cendant of some of the numerous African 
shiYos imported in the IrMh century by the 
I m.alioinmedan kings of Beejaporo and who 
1 still exist as a distinct race, in this dis- 
trict), called liim at day light and jiromised 
to show him (uie of the animals described by 
him as the wild buffalo. (Jrossing the river in 
! a canots ho struck into the forest and soon* 
camo upon a track, which he pronounced to 
be that of a largo bull. On this ho proceeded 
with the steadinosH and sagacity of a blood 
hound, though it was often imporcopiiblo to 
our eyes. At t imes when a doubt caused us 
to stop, ho made a cast round, and on re- 
covering the tra(‘k summoned ns to proceed 
I by a loud whistle, or by imitating the cry 
' of the spotted deer, for not a word w.as spo- 
ken, and the most perfect silence was enjoin- 
I cd. As we ndvaneed lie ])oiiited silently to 
' the broken boughs or other marks of tho 
1 passage of a large animal, and I'ccasioiially 
: thrust his fiiot into the ri'ccnt dung, judging 
I by it.s warmth of the viiunity of tlio gamu. 

I Wo followed his steps for three miles to the 
I river, then along the banks tow.'irds Daudel- 
ly, whiTo the finimal appcariid to liavo pass- 
ed to tho other side. Wading across, wo 
asccndeil the bunk of a small island covered 
with thick underwood, and some largo trees, 
amongst which it had lain down, about fif- 
teen yards from where wo stood. Tho. jun- 
gle was so thick that wo found it difficult to 
distinguish more than a great black mass 
among the underwood. On firing, the animal 
got on hi.s legs, rccciv(‘d two balls more, 
and rushed into the jungle where ho becamq 
very furious, and wo wero obliged to shelter 
ourselves behind the trees, to avoid the re- 
peated cliarges he made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken tlie 
bone above the elbow, prevented his moving 
witli facility. He then became exhausted and 
lay dow n snorting loudly and rising to charge 
when any one approached. A ball iti the 
forehead caused him to roll over the proci pi- 
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•tons bank info the river. Sfcill however he 
was not dead and several balls were fihed in- 
to bis forehead, behind liis ear and the junc- 
tion of the head and neck without life be- 
comiup; extinct, one ball which had -struck 
the vertebra) of the neck was taken out 
almost pulverised. AVhen drawn ashore and 
examined more minutely, the first sentiment 
produced in all prc.scnt was astonishment at 
his immense bulk and * zc but on measur- 
ing his height they found him much taller 
than his breadth at first led them to imagine. 
The head is very square and shorter than in 
the common ox, the forehead ample, the 
bony ridge rising al^put five inebosin height 
from the piano of tlio frontal bone over 
which it inclines. When viewed behind it 
rises suddenly and abruptly from the nape 
of the neck, from whenco to the vertex it 
measures seven inchos, the horns make a wide 
sweep in continuation of the arched bony 
ridge, and turn slightly backwards and up- 
wards forming an anglo of about 35 with 
the frontal bone, the whole of the bead in 
front, above tho eyes, is covered with a coat 
of close short hair of a light greyish brown 
colour which below tho eyes is darker ap- 
proaching aImo.sfc to black. The muzzle is 
largo and full, and of a greyish cohmr, tho 
eyes uro smaller than in tho ox, with a fuller 
pupil of a palo blue colour, the cars arc 
smaller in proportion than in tho ox, the 
tongue is very rough and covered with pric- 
kles, the nock is short, thick and hojivy, the 
chest broad, the .shoulder very dcepatid mu.s- 
cular, the forelegs short, the joints very short 
and strong, tho iirm (JxCecdingly large and 
muscular. Behind the neck and i mined i.atcly 
above tho shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity 
or hump, tho same height as the dorsal 
ridge, which is thinner and firmer, rising 
gradii.'illy as it goes baekwartls and ttuunina- 
tes suddenly about the middle oftlicback. 
Tho bind quarters are lighter and lower than 
tho fore, fulling suddenly from the termina- 
tion of tho ridge, the tail very short, tho tuft 
only reaching down to the hocks. Tho 
dimensions of this individual were carefully 
noted as follows : 

feet. in. 

Height at tho shoulder.. ... G Ig 

JDo. at tho rump (taken from hoof 

to insertion of tai I ; , . . . ... o 5 

Length from the . nose to the inser- 
tion of the tail, ... 9 6j 

Do. do. to the end of the tail 
which was 2 feet 10 inches. ... 12 
liOiigth of dorsal ridgo including 

the hump, -v ^ ^ 

Height of do. do. 0 

Girth (taken behind the forcIeg.s)... 8 0 
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foet. in. 

Breadth of the forehead,... ... I 3J 

^>op the muzzle to the top of the 

arched bony ridge, 2 IJ 

Distance between tliQ points of the 
horns, ... ... 2 1 

Circumference of bom at base, ... 1 

Between tho roots of horns, ... 0 13| 

Length of the ear, ... 0 lO-J 

Circumference of the neck, .,4 4 

Depth of the shoulder (from the 
elbow to the end of the spinal 
ridge), ... ... 4 2| 

From the elbow to the knee (i. c. 

the forc-ann), 1 5J 

From the elbow to tho heel, ... 2 7 

Circumference of the arm, ... 2 6 

The skin on the neck and shoulder and on 
the thighs is very thick and was about two 
inches in this one, which bsis already shrank 
from lying in the sun. It is used for mak- 
ing shields which are much prized. On ex- 
amining tho skeleton picked clean by the 
vnlturcs, ho could only distinguish thirteen 
pairs of ribs. Tho cow differs from tho 
male in having a slighter and more graceful 
head, a slender n(‘ck, no hump, a less defined 
dew-lap and the points of tho horns do not 
turn towards each other at tho points, •but 
bend slightly backwards, tho horns are 
smaller too, and tho frontal bono narrower, 
but tlio coronal or ridgo is distinctly marked. 
Tho bulls have the forehead broader in pro- 
portion to their ago. In tho ypung bull it 
is narrower than in tho cow and the bony 
ridgo s(%arccly perceptible. 'J'he horns too 
in the young specumen turn more upwards, 
tho goncrul colour is dark brown,, the hair 
thick and short and In old individuals the 
upper parts arc often rather bare. That on 
tho neck and breast and beneath is longer, 
the .skill of the tliroat is somewhat looMi 
giving tho appearance of a slight dew-lap, 
Tho logs are white with a rufous tint on tlio 
hack and side of the foreU^gs. Tho skin of 
the under parts when uncovered is a deep 
oclu’ey yellow. The cow has tho legs of a 
purer white. Tho breeding season is s»iid 
to bo early in the year and the calves are 
bom after the min. Tho bulls are often 
found separat e from tho herd which consist^J 
generally of from ten to fifteu cows and a 
bull. They generally feed during the uigbt 
browsing on the young grass and tho tender 
shoots of tho bamboos of whicn they ft**® 
very fond. In the morning they retire to 
some thicket of long grass or young bam- 
I boos whero they lie down to rumina^' 
When disturbed tho first that perceives the 
intruder stamps loudly with its foot to 
the rest, and tho whole rush throughU*® 
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forest breaking down every obstacle and 
forcing their way with a ternfio crash^ 

dat ennUbus ingens 

Silva locum, et maguo cedant vitgulta fragoro 

iEn. vii. 676. 

When suddenly approached in the night 
they start off with a loud hissing snort. 
The Qowli nice say they see great numbers 
of biHon when pasturing their herds in the 
neighbouring forest. They describe them as 
very timid and watchful, more so than any 
other wild animal, always reposing in a circle 
with their heads turned outside, ready to 
take alarm. They add that they see most 
calves from Jane to October but the greatest 
number about August. They do not know 
how long tlie cow goes with calf, hut suppose 
the period of gestation to bo the samea.s that 
of the buffalo, or ton mouths and ten days. 
The old male drives the others from the 
herd at the breeding season, and the single 
ones seen in the jungle are young males of 
this description, and it is probable the very old 
bulls are sometimes expelled also by younger 
and stronger male.M. Mr. Fisclicr, of Salem, 
mentioned that the bison ordinarily fre- 
quents the Shervaroyah hills, seeking the 
highest and coolest parts, but during the 
hottest weather, and when tlio hills .arc | 
parched by tho heat, or the grass consumed I 
by fire, the single families, in wluVli they 
commonly range tho hills, congregate into 
large herds, and slriko deep into the great 
woods and valleys; but after tlio first show- 
cr.s, and when verdure begins to rc-npiiear, 
they again disperse, and range about I’reely. 
In wet and windy weather, they again re- 
sort to tho valleys, to escape its inclorneney, 
and also to avoid a .species of fly or gnat 
which harra.s.ses them greatly. In the 
monflis of J uly and August, they regularly 
deswiid to the plains, for tljo ])ur|mso of 
licking the earth impn?gnatc(l with nalroti 
f>r soda, which seems as essential fo their 
welldoing as common salt is to the dornc.s- 
tie animal when kept in hilly fraets. The 
oliicf food of the bison seems to be tho fol- 
lowing grasses and plants : 
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Araray cottay (Doliohos lablab, Ainslio); 
Country bean, when in bloBfiom, that tliey 
will invade, and destroy fields of it, in open 
daylight, in despite of any rosistanoo tho 
villagers can offer. In other respects it is a 
very inoffensive animal, very rarely atteolcing 
any one it encounters, except in tho case of 
a single hull driven from the herd. Such a 
one has occasionally been known to take up 
his location in soinotlccp bowery jungle, and 
deliberately quarter himself on the cnltiva- 
tiou of fhe adjacent villages. The villagers, 
though ready to assist Europeans in tho 
slaughter of jiiso% will not themselves des- 
troy.thcm (Mio inviolaJiility of the cow ox- 
tcuding to the Ri.soi1; ; and so bold does 
this free-hooting animal become in conso- 
qiienco, tliatit has been known to drive tho 
ryots from tho fiehls, and tlolibovately devour 
the produce. Ihit in general it is a timid 
animal, and it is often difiicnlt to get within 
gnn-shot of them. The period of gestation 
is with the Jliaon the same as with tho do- 
mesticated animal ; they drop their young 
in the montli.s of Sc'ptember and October. 
It seems a slow growing animal. A call ho 
had for ilirc'o yenr.s was evidently in every 
respect still a mere calf. Tluy seem very 
dillicultto rear. IId had known itattomptod 
I at din’ormit ages, hut never know tho animal 
to live beyond the tln'rd year. The calves ho 
had, never heearno in any degree domesti- 
cal ed : the domesticated cow could never bo 
imliK'cd to suckle tliem. Tho persover- 
ing ferocity of the hison of tho Sub- 
Jlimalayan range*, dcsorilictl by Mr. Hodg- 
son, is quite foreign to flic character of tho 
animal in tluj southern forests. Wheh 

wounded, it is true, it charges its assailant 
with deU'rmiin'd courage, and in many in- 
skiTices cau.ses much injury. 

The following details exhibit the families, 
genera and principal sjMJciea of mammals 
ill tho South and East of Asia. 

OlIDKIt PkIMATKS. 

Faui, SiMiAD/E, ^foukeys. , 


Yaflanjan cody } 

Vallani pilloo j* 

Ode.sGrcTigam i)ipoo. . ) 
I ho cottay moottoo ^ 
leaf. ) 


A species of Sacclianim used 
for thatcti, 

Ilicinus cotnniunig, Castor 
oil i)lant. 


Mullum pilloo Anthystiri.'ipolyatiudiia, UnAh 

Canavanf pilloo \ Sorghum muticuin, Wild cho. 

Cheevura Broom grass, (Aristida). 

Cattoocoranganleaf ^ ^ Convolvulus, Ipo- 

® ) nicoa staphyliiia ? 

but they will cat with avidity every species 
commonly cultivated on the hills. 
I ho Bison particularly is so fond of the 


Ihi.'nlnnimnji. I Catarrh in:p, Cu'offrty. 

Ucopithcci, van lluvcn. J 

Fuh-fnvi. Sirniume, Apes. 

Troglodytes iiigijr, Chimpanzee, Africa. 
Troglodytes gorilla, (Jorilla, Africa. 

Simia satyrus, Oiang-utan of Borneo. 
Siinia inorio, Oraiig-utnn of Sumatra. 

Suh-fam. Hylobntirue, Gibbons of ludo- 
Chinc.so countries and Malayann. 

Hylohates hoolook, Hoolook of Assam, 
Cacliaf, Khassia, qnd Sylljct. 

Hylobates lar, Gibbon of Tenasscnni. 
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Hylobales Giblwii of Malay poiiiu- 
sula, others from ilio Malay Islands. 

Monkeys. 

Gen. Presbytia III Iyer. 

Scmno])it1)Ocus, F. Ciivicr. 

lluiiuniaii, H. | Langur, H. 

Presbyiis cntcllus. 

Siinia, ^ Dejrem. P. ancliisos, 

Langur, ]f. Mnkur, 

HHiiuman, II. Mu.\va, 

WuTiur, Maiiu Bengal Langur, 

common in Bengal and Central India. 

Pimbytis scliistac^ns, Hndya. lin’4. 
lliinulnyauLiiugur, En(j. I liangiir, 

Kubup, JJuoT. I Karnba Sulm, 

occurs tlirougbou4 the Hinialuyas. 

Ib-esbyiis piiamus, AVi., B///., Uorsf. 

Madras Langur, E.ng. { (landangi, Tkl 
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Kll 

Mahh- 

Can. 

E.ng 


Hind. 

LKirii. 


Eno. I Mareut'banur, 
Hind. I Banur, ^ 
liiiNU. I Snhu, 


Lep. 


Bengal monkey, 

Bandar, 

Morkot, 

Piyu, Bhot. 

Inhabits nearly all India. 

Innus pelops, Jenhu. 

Maeaciis Assamensis, Mcljcllaud, Itorsf. Jihjth. 
The Hill monkey, liigh up on the Mus- 
Kooric Hills. 

Innus Silvkamensi.s, Jmlon. 

Macuciis .Sikamensis, hodgnon. 

Tmins ncniesiriiiiis, Jerdon. Tonassorim 
and Malayana. 

Innus Iconinus, Bh/th. Arakan. 

Innus arctuidcs, Is. Gcoffroy. Arakan. 

Gen. Macjicus radiatus, Jenhvi. 

Siniia sinica, Linn. Ell. lilij. Hors/ 


Mnnga, 


inhabits the ou.stcrii side of the peninsula ' il , mi., 
j ii !• 1 * I Madras Monkey, 

and the north of Ceylon. ' 

Presbytis Jolinii, Jerdm. 

Simla Johiiii, Fisher. 


Sernnupithecus Liiesu* 
iniorii, Ech inz. 

Semuopitliccus Juhnii, 
var. of Martm. 

The Malabar Langur, of Travaiicorc, 
Cochin, Malabar and South Canura. 


Semno])il hocus cuculla- 
lus, h. Geoff 

Scninopithcc*u.s liypnleii- 
cus, Jihjth. Ilorsf. 


Bandar, 

Makadn, 


Can. 
Entj 
il. 
M VII ii. 


Wanur, Mahii. of S>kk«!. 
Kcrd.a, M A lilt. ofG ii o is. 
Koti, Tki,. 

Vella Munthi, Tvai. 


All over Soul hern India. 

Macacus ]>ih*atn.‘?, S1ii'tv\ of Ceylon. 
Macaciis carboiiariiis, /*’ C?ir/cr,of Bunnah. 
^Macacus eyuomolgo.'?, Linn, of Burmah. 

Fam. liKML’iiiD.T’. The Lernnr.5, moslJy 
of ]\Iadag{i.sc{ir, one genus of Africa and two 
or three from India and Malayana. 


Nyctieebus tardigradiis, Jerdun. 


Presbytis jubatns, Jerdon. 

Semuopitliccus .Jolinii, iruj/iur, Bhifh, Murdn. 

The Noilgherry Langur, of Neilglierrie.s, j . . , iv u « 

Ammally, Puluey and Wyiiaad, not below . | y-i,,. 

and BjOUO feet, j pa,.pcl ].,onmi‘, Mn(.. | LHjj.ovoll hanur, Ukno 

Presbytis piloatus, Sylhet, Cachar, } iia/ja baiiur, JJknij. | Shiu'iiiindali billi, Hinu. 

Chittagong. j Pound in Bengal, llmigjiorc luid Duccii. 

Pi-osbytis barboi, Bhjtk. iutoi-ior ..f Tip- ; jav.nuicns, Uhjih, of Java, 

porah Hills. . ’ ' 

Presbytis ob.scurns, llenl.^ Mergni. | Loris gracilis, Jerdon. 

Presbytis pliayiei, Bliillt., Arakan. j C'cvloni. ns, h-cl,rr, lihitk 

Presbytis albo-cincrous, Jlalayaii Puinii- ‘ i slnKlrrlcanir, Kvf- 

Sttla. ^ I !)(' want .SI Villi. ^lii. 1 Slotli, of Mapkas. 


Pi’esbytcs ceph!iloptern.‘<, Bhjh^ Ceylon. 
Presbytes uivsinus, Jihjihy Ooyloii. 

Snh-fam. Papioniiiin, Baboons. 

The true balxions of Africa and inoiikcy- 
likc baboons of India, 

Inuus silenus, Jerdon. Lion-monkey. 

Simla leoiiiua,Li»ni,S/ta"’. 1 «ilenus voter, Crn»/, Hhi. 

Jiors. 


Bent.. 

Hind. 


} Nellii-umiilhi, Mvl. 


Nil-bandar, 

Siuhbaudar, 

W. Ghats, Cochin, Travancore. 

Inuus rliosus, Jerdon. 

Inuus crythneus, f^chreh. I l’ifhe.Noinop<,//oid*/.//<»r.s'. 


Found ill Ceylon, and Southern India. 
Tar.sium a geiiu.s of dava. 

Fam. Galeopithkcid.t:, Flying Lcmur.-i. 
Gen. Galeopithecua, nativc.s of Malayana. 
Sub-Okder. CHEIROPTKRA, Bats, 

Fain PrEiiOPODiP.n. Frugivorons btits. 
Many of the Ptcropns bats inhabit Malayans? 
I Ceylon, India, Burmah, Malacca, Java. 

I Ptcropns Edwardsi, Jerdon. 

, . , 1 P. medius. Tcoun. iP. Assamensis, MctcUo^^ 

HI. ! P. Icucoccplialus, Hodg. ' Ell. Bbjth- 
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Haduf, 

Toggul bawnli, 
I^argo Fox bat, 

Fljiiig fox, 

Gutlal, 


maiimalia. 


Brxo. 

Can. 

£xq. 

»> 

11 . 


Bar.haijnl, 
Wfir-baggnI, 
Sikat jelli, 
Siku rayi, 


ITixo. 

Maiik. 

Tkl. 


Fount! in Cc)lon, India and Hmninli. 
Ptcropns Leselicnaultii, Jc-dun. 

I’t. semimidus, KVaart. \ Fulvous Fox.bul, E«!>. 
^Madras, Carnatic ami Trichinopoly. 
Pleropiiacdnlia, Java, and Sralufca. 
of Indm r continent 

Cynoptcrna margiiiatns/.A’idoM. 

I’leropua pyrivorns, I 1». lithrtl.tilus, Temm I 
lloJgson. I iV/ jjiy y I 

rhaiuBatlili, naxo. I Sniull Fox bat, Kxo ! 
Tlirouoliont all India and Ceylon, ’ j 

CynopfeniH allinia, t,V„y, Jlitnalaya,' a 
ot C. niar^iiiai us. 

^MacroglotSsuH iiiiniinup, Jrrthni. 

rtorcpus niinliuiia. 

Iciiasscrim niul I^ralayauji. 

Faui. Vami'vjjip,?. 

S u h-Fa in . ^ Fi-j^adcr ni a t i ri {i\ 

^Fi'cratlernia lyra, J(.pJon, 
aM. C.unutica, KIL | Af. gcliii^tacca, lihf. 

I ‘ //or.s/. 

Largo eared Vampire baF, over nil India. 
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Hliinolopbus nfBnis,7/ow/ %///. 

B. rubidusf, Kelaart, | K. oinornsceus, Kelaart, 
Allied loaf bat. Kno. 

^falabar? Ceylon, Burmali, Maiajana. 
Hhinoloplius roiixi, Teni. Bhjfh, 

R. lopithi,. uij. I Rufous leaf bat, Eno. 

Afalabnr, C.-ilenttn, Oolgong, MiLssoorie. 
Flhinolopbus niacrotia, Hod. niif. 

ft.aixo eared loaf bat. K.vu. 

Ilininmlnyn, Nepal, Jliissoorio. 
Uliinoloplms Rnbl»idin.s, Hod.j. Dlyl/i. 

Bny leaf bat. Kxii. 

Nepal, Himalaya. ^ 
j Rlniiol.>|iliH.s bi-ovilar.xns, nty. Daijcolinjf. 

I Soyoi-nJ sppoioa of Ilbltfolophna occur in 
ilio Arnlayan island.*?, China and Japan. 

irippo.sidero,s nrrnigcr, lln. Bn. 

If. niibiliH, var. lihjlh. \ bn rgo horso* slioo.bat, Eno. 
Nepal, AFns.soorie, Darjeeling. 

Hippo.sideroa lanka'dovn, Kef. Coylon. 

^ Hipposidero.^ nobili.*?, Cantor. liurinab 
(yovloii and d\FaIay peninsula. * 

Hippo.sidero.s spoori.*?, Bl. Ef. 
ir apionlatiis Cnay \ If. ntikhiitionsK Sukr.n 

II. pciiioillatn.'*, „ I FiKlIaa Iforso Rlioo-bnfc. Eko.' 
India goncrall}^ Ceylon, Archipoingo. 
Hipposideros ecnerascena,^ Bit/. 

Ashy liorfc!e..slioe.bat. K.vo. 


AFegadcrma spectrmn, Jciuhni. Cn.slimiro 
Vanipiro bat. 

AFegaderina Horsfieldii, 7?//////, of To- 
iiasserini. 

AFegaderma spa.sma, Linn. Ck'yloii and 
AFalayarni. 

Suh-jani. libinolopliiijiv, Leafy nosed bat.*?. 
Ubinolopbus perniger, Jerdon^ JFnhj.BhiUi. 

It. luctus, Tcmtii. J Largo leaf bat. K.M; 

Nepal ? Malabar ? Java P Darjeeling. 

Kbinolophus mitratus, Bli/th. 

AlitreU leaf bat. Eno, 

Cliybassa, Afussuri? Central India. 

Khiuolophus luctus, Hnrsf. Java. 
Ulunoloplius tragatus, Hod<j. Bhjth. 

l)ark brown leaf bat. E.\o. 

Nepal, Mussoorie. 

Ilbinolophoa Pearsoni, Hors/. Bhjth. 

Pearsons leaf bat. Eng. 

^aDeeling, Alussoorie. 


Punjab, Halt Flange. 

llipposidoro.s mnriinni, Jordon. 

Rliinolopliu.i fulgen.'^, VM. tihjUi, 

Litllo Iior-so slioe-bnt. 

S. Indlii, Coylon, Nicobars, nnrmali, Mala- 
yana. 

Hippo.sideroH larvatus, Horsf. Uarmah, 
Malayana, Sylliet. 

Hipposiderog in.signis. Cantor. Afalay 
Peiiimsulu. •' 

Hipposiilcros nobili.^. Cantor. Alalay Pe- 
ninanla. 

Hippo.siderog diadema, Cantor, Malay 
Pcnin.sula. ^ 

llipimsidcros galcritus, Cantor. Malay 
Peninsula. 

Cu)lop.s Fritbii, Tailless bat of* Sun- 
dcrl)an.g. 

ttliinopoma TTa rd wick ii, Gray, Bh/ih. Tho 

long tailed leaf-bat of all India, Burmaha 

Malayann. • 

Nyctcris Javauica, Oeoff. Java, AlaJacca. 

Fam. NuctimoniDvE. 

Sub-Fah, Tapbozoinw. ^ 
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Taphozoas loiigimanup, Hard. Bhjih 
T. brovimanus, Blyili. I T- fulvidus, Bbjih. 

T. caiitori, Bhjth. | 

The long-armed bat of all India. 

Taphozous melanopogon, Temm. Horsf. 
The black bearded bat ot* Cunara, Malajaua. 

Taphozous sacoolaimns, Temm. Blyth. 

T. crasBuS, lihjth. | T. pulcher, Elliot. 

The white-bellied bat of Madras, Mala- 
yana. 

Taphozous bicolor, Temm. E. Indies ? 
Emballonura sjjccies from Java. 

Sub-Jam. Noctiloidna). 

Nyctinomus plicatus, Jmluu. 

Vosportilio plioatus, Buck. Biy. | N. dilatatus, Horsf. 
N, Beugulendia. Ocojf. | N. tenuia. Horsf. 

The wrinkled lip-bat of Madras, Calcutta. 
Cheirorneles toniuatiis, of Java. 

Fain. Vespertilionidj.. 

Suh-fam. Scotophiliuco. 

Scotophilus serotinus, J enhm. 

Vosportilio noctula, Oeof I Silky bat, Eno. 

„ sorotinua, Schr. } 

Europe, Himalaya, Tyne range beyond 
Mussoorie. ® 

Scotophilua leislcri, Jerdon. 

Vosportilio dasy carpus Lcisleriy Bhjth. 

Hairy armeU bat and tlio Tyne Uango, 
of the Himalaya. 

Scotophilus pachyomus, Jcnhtij the thick 
muzzled bat of India? 

Scotophilus Coromaudeliauus, Jet'd. 

Kurivoula Sykesii, Urey. EU. 

The cororaandol bat of all India. 

Scotophilus lobatus, Jerd. 

Vosportilio abranms, Temoi. 

The lobe-cared but of India. 

Scotophilus fuliginoHU.s, Jord. 

Nycticejus ulrutus, Ulyih. 

The smoky bat of Nepal. 

Scotophilus fulvidus. Ell. Tenassemrt. 
Scotophilus pumiloides, China. 

Noclulinia noctula, Gray. 

Vosportilio lasioptorus, Sch. I V. labiatn, Uodys. Bly. 
V, altivolaus, While. | 

The noctulo bat of England, Nepaul. 
Flies high. 

Nycticejus heathii, Horsf. BL 
^ Laigo yellow bat. Enq. 

Southern and Central India. 


MAMMALIA. 

Nycticejus lutous, Bhjth. 

N. flavooloB, Hor^. | Bengal yellow bat. Eno, 
All India, Assam, Burmah. 

Nycticejus Temminckii^ Jerd. 

Vosportilio belanger, Qeojf. | V. nootulinui, la. Geoff, 

The common yellow bat of India, Bur- 
mah, Malay ana. 

Nycticejus castaneus, Or. Bly. 

Chesuut bat. Enq. 

Bengal, Burmah, Malayana. 

Nycticejus atratus, Blyth. 

I Scotophilus fuliginoaiis, Bly. | Sorabro bat. Eno. 
Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus can us, Blyth. 

Sco. Muderas-patauus, Gray. | Hoary bat. 

All India. 

Nycticejus ornatus, Blyth. 

Harloquin bat. Eh(J. 

, Darjeeling. 

Nycticejus nivicolus, Hod. Horsf. 

Alpine bat. Enq. 

Near the snows of Sikkim. 

Suh-Fam. Vespcrtilioninoo. 

Lasiurus Pcarsoni, Horsf. Bl. 

Noctulinia lasiura, llodyson. 

The hairy winged bat of Darjeeling. 
Marina suillus, Jerd. 

N. lasiura, Hody J L. rearsoni, Bl, 

I The pig bat of Darjeeling, Malayana. 
Mmiiia formosa, Jerd. The beautiful bat. 

Vcopertilio, Hody. I Nycticcjiia Tickelli, Blyth. 

Kcrivoula, Gray. | N, isabellinus, Horif. 

Central India, Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling. 

Kcrivoula picta, Jerd., 

Vosportilio kcrivoula, Boddacri j .Painted bat, E.n«. 
All India, Burmah, Malayana. 

Kcrivoula pallida, Blyth. The pale paint- 
ed bat of Chybassa. 

Kcrivoula papillosa, Jerd. The papillose 
bat of Ceylon, Calcutta, Java» Sumatra. 

Kcrivoula tenuis ? Tomes. 

Ycspcrtilio tenuia. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Kerivoula hardwickii, Tomes. 

Vosportilio Hoardwickii. 

Java, Sumatra. 

Vespertilio caliginosus, Tomes. 

Mustachoed bat, Enq. 

India. 
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H^AUA. 

Vospertflio siligoransis, Modg, Honf. 

Torai bat» £ito, 

3iligoree in the Sikkim Terai. 

Vespertilio dap^linj^nsis, flodg. The 
Daijeeling bat, is like V. mystacinca of 
Knrope. 

Vespertilio Blythii, Tomes, Nasaccrabad. 
Vespertilio ad voraua, Bhjth. Horsf, 

Malayan bat, Enq, 

Ceylon, Calcatta, Burmah. 

Vespertilio Horafieldi, Tamm, 

, V, ti*alatitu8, Hovff. 

Malayan peninsula and Java. 

Vespertilio tralatitna, Tamm, of the Mala- 
yan pcninsnla and Java. 

Myotia mnrinns, Janl. 

Vespertilio murinns, Groff. | Mouse like bat, Kno- 
Europe, Mussoori. 

Myotis Theobaldi, Bhjlh. 

M. pallidiventrig, lIoDo. Br.^ nr. 
Theobold’s mouse bat of Cashmiro. 

Myotis parvipes, Blyfh. 

M. pipifitrollus, Bly. 

Small footed mouse bat of Mussoorie. 
Myotis lepidus, Blijfh, Caudabar. 

Myotis berdmorei, Bljflh. Teuasserira. 

Plccotus auritus, Jnrd. 

PI. homochroua, Hoon. | PI. OarjilinpjcnKis, Huno. 
Long oarevl bat, E.ng. 

Darjeeling. 

Plccotus tiraorensis, Geoff. Timor. 

Barba.stellus communis, (dr. Bl. 

V. barbaateUug, SrnREn. | B. daubeuioni, Bclu 
The barbatello bat of Himalaya, Mussoori, 
Nepal. 

Barbastellua loucomehis, Jard. 

V. leuoomelus, IIuppell, 

Red Sea. 

Barbastellua raacrotis, Jerd, 

V. macrotis, Temm. 

Sumati’a. 

Nyotopbilus Geoffroyi, 2?/., Laarh. 

The large eared leaf bat of Europe, Aus- 
tralia, Mussoorie. 

Order Issectivora. luscotivorous Mam- 
mals. 

Talpidj:, Moles. 


MAMMALIA. 

Talpa micpara, Eodg. BhjtK 

T. oiyptura, B^yth. 

Pariam, Ljsp. | Biyu kantyom, Bhot. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Talpa macrura, Kodg. 

Long tailed molo, Esa. 

Sikkim. 

Talpa leucum, Bhjih, Sylhot, Tenosaerim* 
Talpa mogura, Temm. Japan. 

Urotrichus talpoides, Japan. 

' Pom, SoRECiD.?;, Shrews. 


Sorex ca)rulescen8.-iS'^a7y. Bhjtli, 


Sorox Indicus, 

S. ffigantous, 
Cliuchuiuli, 
Mask rat 

Mind. 

Eng. 

S. Sorinornti, 

S. myosurus, 

Sondeli, 

Musk'Shrow, 

Osorr. 

Gray. 

Cam. 

Bno. 

. All India. 




Sorex* murinns, T/ux, Blyth. 


S. myoftuvus, 

B. Swinhuji, 

Pa 1.1. \ 8. 
Blyth. 

S. viridcscons, 

Blytr, 


Mouse colored shrew, Eno, 

Sorex nemorivagus, Hodgson. 

S. inurinus, Horsf. | Nepal wood Shrew, Bno. 
No^I, Sikkim. 

Sorex Qriffithii, Hors/. Khassia hills. 
Sorex serpen farins, Ts. Geoff, 

S. Kandianufl, Kkimart. | Rufoscont Shrew. 
Ceylon, S. India, Burmah, Tenassorim. 

Sorex heterodon, Blgth^ Khassia Hills, 
Sorex satnratior, Hodg. Darjeeling. 

Sorex Tytleri, Blgth. The Delira shrew. 
Dohra Dhoon, 

Sorex Roccatiis, Bh/. Hodgson. Hairy 
footed shrew. Nopal, Sikkim, Mussoorie. 

Sorex niger. PIL Horsf. Neilgherry wood 
shrew. Neilgherry Hills. 

Sorex Icucops, Hodgs. 

Long tailed shrew, Eng. 

Nepal. 

Sorex Hodgsoni. Bhjih. 

Nepal Pigmy shrew, Elf a. 

Nopal. 

Sorex PoiToteti, Huvernoy. 

Neilgherry Pigmy shrew, Eno. 

^lysoiv, Ncilgherries, Dokhan. 

Sorex micronyx, Blyth, small-olawcd pig. 
ray shrew of Western Himalaya. 

Sorex melanodon, Blyth. Black- toothed 
pigmy shrew of Calcutta. 

Sorex Sikimenms, Hodg. Daijeeliog. * 
Sorex homourus, Hodg. „ 
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mammalia. 

Sorex Eodg, Daij^eliffg. 

Sorex raacruruB, Hodg, „ 

Sorex holo-sericeufi, Eodg, „ 

Sorex tenuicaudos, Eodgs. „ 

Sorex ferrugineus, Kel, Ceylon. 

Sorex montanus, „ ,i 

Sorex kelaarti, „ 

Sorex pnrpnrascenfl, Te7i?p. „ 

Sorex Horsfieldii, Tomes 

Sorex fuliginosns, Blyth^ Tonasserim. 

Sorex nudipesj „ t» 

Sorex atratus, „ Khassya. 

Sorex albinna, „ China. 

Sorex pulchellua, Licht. Central Asia. 

V‘ 

Soriculua nigreacens, Jord, 

Corsira, Gray, Rlytii. I S. aterrinms, Br.TTii 

S. Sikimensi8,IIoDo.HoRSF. | S. soccntiis, Horn;* 

Tong-Zhing, Lei*. | Ting-Zhing, Bnot* 

Mouse-tailed shrew of Sikkim, Nepaul. 

Crosaopna himalaicus, Gray. 

Oong-lagniyn, Lepch. | Choopitai, Bdot. 

The Himalayan water-shrew of Sikkim. 

Corsira alpina, Jordon, 

Sorex caudatos, Hodgson. Bly. | Alpine sbrew, Eng. 
Europe, Sikkim. 

Corsira Ncwera-elia, Kel. of Ceylon. 
Feroculua macropus, Kel. 

Sorex macropu«, Blytii. 

Ceylon. 

Myogalea (mygale) or musk rat of N. 
America. The scaly tails of this shrew are 
imported into India. 

Fam, Erinacbidj:, Hedgehogs. 

Erinaceus collaris, Gray. Blyth. 

E. Grayii, Bcnnct 

N. I. Hedgehog, N. W. Provinces, Punjab, 
Sindh. . 

Erinaceus micropns. Blyth. 

E. nudiventris, ItoRSF. \ E. collaris, Gray. 
South India, Noilgherries. 

Erinaceus mentalis, Gray. India. 
Erinaceus spatangus, Bonn. Himalayas. 
Erinaceus Grayii, Bonn. Himalayas. 

• Erinaceus auritus, Pallas. Central Asia. 
Erinaceus inegalotis, Blyth, Afghanistan. 

Tupaia Elliotti, Water, Bl, 

Madras Tree shrew, Eno. 

Eastern Ghats. 

Tupaia pegnana, Less. ♦ 

T, Belaiigori, Waoner. I T. ferrugitica.Var. Blyth. 
Ealli tang.zhing, Lep. | Sikkim tree shVow. 

Sikkim. 


MAMHAIiIA. 

Tupaia Javanioa, Java. 

Tupaia tana, Sumatra. 

Tupaia murina, Borneo. 

Order. CARNIVORA or Beasts of prey. 
FersQ normalcs, Qray. | Seoundates. Blyih, 
Tribe. Plantigrada, Walk on sole of foot. 
Fam. IJRSiDiB. The Bears. 


Ursus isabellinus. Hors. Blyth, 

UrsuR flyriactts, Hemp? Harput, Gashm. 

Barf ka reetch, H. Drin-mor, Laoak. 

Bhalu, Hind. 


The Snow Bear, brown, yellow, gray, sil- 
ver bear of Himalayas. 

Ursus Tibetanus, F. Cuv. Blyth, 

U. torquatus, Schinz. I U. ferox, Pnhin. 

Bhalu, Hind. I Thom, Bhot. 

Bhalak, Beng. j Sona, Lepch. 

Himalayan black Bear, Himalaya, Assam. 


Ursus Malaynnns, Biirmah, Arakan, the 
Malayan peninsula. 

Ursus euryspilus of Borneo. 

Ur.su s labiatus, Ell. Blain. Blyih, 


BradypiiR urKinus, Blmo. 
Molursiia lybicua, Meyer. 
Riksha, Ranbc. 

Aawail, M\ur. 

Khigu, TeTu 

Kaddi, Can. 


Bhalu 

If. 

ttectch 

]{. 

Karadi, 

Can. 

Ycrid, 

Cbri). 

Banna, 

Kol. 


Indian black bear or sloth-bear, has a V. 
mark on breast. All India. 


Ailnvus fulgens, F. Cm. Bly. Hard. 

A. Oc!hr.aconR, JTodqs. 

Wall, Nkpal. Siiknam; Lki*- 

Wahdonka, Briox. Nogalya-ponya, Nap. 

Sunuain, Let, 

Red-cat-bear, S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sik- 
kim. 


Tribe. Semi-Plantiguada. Blyih, 

The Badgers, Weasels, and otters. The 
Alustelidtn of Blyth. 


Fam. Melididso, Badger like animals. 


Arejonyx collaris, Ouv. Blyth. 

Mydaus, Gray. Hardw. | A. Isonyx, 

Bhalii-Sur, Hind. | Bear-pig, Hog-badger. 

Nepal, vSikkim, E. Bengal, Assam, Sylhet, 
Arakan. 

Arctonyx taxoides of Sylhet, Assam. 


Mellivora ludica, Jerdow. 
Ursitaxua iuauritus, 

Hodgs. 

Bijn, Hind. 

Uiyu-khawar, Tf.l. 
Indian badger. All 
Meles albo-gularis, Blyth. 


KateluR Indfcus, 
M. rate!, 
Tavakaradi, 
Bhajrubhal, 

India. 


likth. 

Tax. 

Bjcno. 


Tibet. 
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MAHUALU. 

Tnxidea leacura, Blytli* Tum-pba of Tibet 
Melea albo-gultttrfs of 

Helictis nipalensis, Jetd, 

Golo, Ko(2j;. Blijih, \ Oker, Nbp. 

Nepal Wolreriue, Nepal. 

Heliotia orientalis, Malnyatia. 

Fam. Mustelidj:, Weasels, and Martens. 
Martes flavigula, Jcnlon, 


Mustela, liodd. lilyth. 
M. Hai'dwickii,, Horsf, 


Gati<lictis chrysoj^aatc-r, 
Janiine* 

Mortea Gwatkinsii, „ 
Aniiir, JiHor. 

Sakkn, Lki'cii. 

ludiau Marten, K.su. 


Mai. Sampra, Nkpaul. 

Tutiiturala, Ka.\iaon 
Umilali, Bhot. 

India, Malayaua. 

Martes toufeons Hoiljsuu. Tibet, Ladak 
at 11,000 feet. Afghanistan, Peshawar, Qu. ? 
M. nbietum of Europe. 

Mu^ela zibellinu, Blijih. 

Tibet Sable marten, Kn(j. 

Miistola sub-hemaclialana, Hody. Bhjth. 

M. humoruHs, JUifth. I Stin^^.kiug, Lepch. 

Zimiong, BlioU | Kiaii, Mim, 

Himalaya weasel of Himalaya, Nepal, 
Cashmere. 

Mustela erminra, 

The stoat; tlio ermine. 


W. Ilinuilaya, Nopal. 

Mustela kathiah. Hod. Bh/l/t, 

M. aurivontor, /M(/. | Kutbiah iiyal, Kkp. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nepttl, Himalaya, 
Botan. ^ 

Alustela fitrigidorsa, Tloiyf. Hod. 

Striped weasel of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Botan. 
Mustela ternon, Hody. Tibet. 

Mustela caiiigulix. 

Mustek nudipos, F. Cm\ Java, Malayaiui. 
Mustela sarraatica, Fallas. N. and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Mustela sibirica Pallas, Cliiua, is Jif. 
Hodgsoni of Gray. 

Mustek krvata. 

Futorins Tibotanna, Hodgs. 

Tibet. 

Suh^Fanu Lutrinac, Otters. 

Gen, Lutra nair, F. Cnv. 


MAMMALIA. 

Lntra vulgaris, Erxteben Bl, 

L. montioala, Hodgson f | The Hill Otter. 

Inner Himalayas. 

Lutra nuro-brunnea, Hodgs, Himalayas, 
Neilgherries ? Ceylon mountains P 

Luti*a mouticola, Ilodys. 

L. Vulgaris apud Jerdon of Himalaya. 
Lutra baratig, Raffias. Baraugia vaning, 
Gray, Malayan peninsula. 

Lutra kutab, Gray^ Huycl. Kashmir, 

Lutra leptonyx, Jlorsf. Blijlh. Clawless 
Otter. 

Aonyx Horsfieldii, Gray. f^onyxSikiiijeusiB, HodM. 
L. m<hf,MUiUi, Ihdg. | ’ ^ 

Cliusum Bnor. j Suriam, Ljp, 

Trihe. DmiTiORAnA. Walk on the digits, 
typical carnivora, very (piick and speedy. 

lutm, bELiD.io or Cat ti’ibo, lions, tigor 
leopards, cats and lynxes. * 

live, the Hon, pard, clieeta, ebaus or wild 
cat, and tlio Caracal or lynx, are common to 
Africa and India. 

, Seven, the tiger, pard, clouded leopard, 

( marbled tiger cat, large tiger cat, leopard 
I cat v^d bay cat, are common to India, 

I Assam, Burmali and Malayami, and throe of 
I the seven, viz., the clouded cat, marbled cat 
1 and bay cat occur in the S. E. Himalaya. 

One, the ounce, is an outlayer of Central 
I Asia: and only three, the F. jerdoiii, P, 
rnbiginasa, and E. torquata, appear peculiar 
' to tho peninsula of India. 

Gen. Felis Ico, Linn, The Asiatic lion. 

F. Asiiiticus ; F. giijrattenBis, Since, lienn. Blytk. 
Untiu bag, Hind, in (iv/. I Btibbar Slior, Siwn, 

uud CUTCII. I Singlia, 

I SiNo. I Shingal, Beno. 

j yVlkhabad, Jubbulporo, Cutcli, Guz, Qwa- 


b. ChinenaiB, 

b. IndicuB, 

Paul kuta, 
Nir nai, 
lal-tnaujer, 


Gray. 

tt 

Hind. 

Can. 

Make. 


L. Tarayeoeis, Hodgson, 
EU. myth. 
Ud J Hud ; * Hind. 

Udni, Udbillau, „ 
Indian otter, £iio. 


Oo-vagli, Brno. 

Wiiliug, MaiiS. 

Nuhar, Crntrak. India. 


Ceylon, India, Burmab Malayana. . 


lior. 

Felis tigria, Linn. Tho tiger. 

I Tigris rc-galia, Gray, myth. 

Bag;Bagni, Hind. 

Patayat Bag, „ 

Shor; Shnrni, ,, 

Scla-vugli, „ 

Tut, BlIAOULPOKt’. 

Nongya*clior,G OKU K ro R K 
Fuii, Tki.. 

Pedda puli, „ 

Parain puli, Mal. 

All India, up to 6000 or 7000 of Hiiiiala> 
yas, measures up to 10 ft. 2 in. long. 

Felis parduH, Linn. ^ 

F. leopardasi, Schreber. \ Loopardaa vtriiis, 

Tho Pard, Panther, or Leopard, Esa. 


Hull, 

Tagh, 

Suhtong, 

Tukh 


Can. 

Titt. 

Lip. 

Bhot. 
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mammalia. 


Far. a. Larger. The panther. 


F. pardus, 
Leopard, 

Hodg. 

1 ' 
1 

Temm. 

Sykes. 

Asnea, 

Chinna pali. 

Mahr. 

Panther, 

Eno. 

Tel. 

Tendwa, 

Chita, (/hiUi-bag, 

Hind. 

Burkal, 

Qondi. 

M 

1 Bay-liira. 

Himal. 

Adoara ? 

I) 

1 Tahir Hay, 

Him. 

lloniga, 

India. 

Can. 

1 Sik, 

Tib. 

Var, b. Smaller. 

The leopard. 


F. leopardus, 

F* ptvrduB, 

Hodg. 1 
Temm. 

1 F. longicaudnta, 

Valenc. 

Leopard, 

Eng. I 

1 Ohur-hay, 

Simla 

Gor-bacha, 

Hind. 

Dhcer-hay, 

„ 

Borbacha, 


1 Lukkar-baga, 1Iimala\a. 

Bibia-bag, 

tt 

1 Kvrkul, 

Can. 

Bibla, 

Baobi 

1 



India. 


Fells melas, Peron. Black leopard, 

F. poniiger, Jfodij. 

Ceylon, India, Himalaya, Assam, Malayana. 
Felis uncia, Schreber^ Bhjik. Jlodg. Gance* 


F. uncioidofl. 

Hodg. 1 

F. irbis, Ehrenherg. 

F. parduB, 

Pallas. 1 



Iker, 

Tib 

1 Burrclliay, 

Simla 

Sah, 

Bhot. 

Thur-wag, Kanawa k. 

Fah-le, 

Lei‘, 

1 Snow Leopard, 

Eng. 

Himalava atgi'oat elevations and on Tibetan 

side. 




Felis diai’di, Desm. Blytli, 


F. macrocelis, 

Ttmm. 

F. nebulo.sa, 

Grif. 


Horsf, 

F. macrocoloidcK, 

Hodg. 

Clouded leopard, 

Eng. 

Zik, 

Jihot, 

Tungniar, 

Lei*ch. 

1 Lam-chittiaOK tiieKha.s. 


S. E. Himalaya, Nopal, Sikkim, Burmah, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo. 


Felis nobulosa, Jerdoii. 

Folia diardi, Jilyih. 

Himalaya. 

Felis viverrina, Benn. Bhjfh. 

F. viverricops, Hndg. I F. Himalayana, Jardine. 

Hardw. \ F. Bengalensis, Hurh. 

F. Celidogaster, Tcmm. I Ham. 

Oray.Blyth j 

Large Tiger Cat, £:«o. I Bag-dashs, IIiNn. Bkng. 

Mach-bagrul, H. | 

Bengal, Barmah, Malay ana, China. 


F. nndttlato, SeKim. | L. Elliotii, dr. 

F. Nipalensis Uodg. [ Ohatts sorvalians, ,/ 
Leopard Cat, Enq. j Wagati, Mahr. 

Hilly regions of Ceylon, India, Himalaya, 
Tibet, Assam, Burmah, Malayana, Sum- 
atra, Java. Fierce and variable. 

Felis Nipalensis, VigorSy is a hybrid. 

Felis Jerdoni, Blyth. 

F. rubiginosa, Qeoff> ? 

Lesser Leopard cat, Peninsula of India. 
Felis aurata, Temminch. JVfoormi-cat. 

P. moormensiB, Hodg. j P. nigrescons, i/od. 

F. Temminckii, ViyorA.] 

Horsf. lilgth. | 

Black cat Bnu. | Bay cat Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Felis rnbiginosa, Js. Geoff. Belang. 

Felis Jci'doni, Bhjth. 

Rusty Hpotlod cat, Kng. | Nnnialli pilli, Tah. 
Ceylon, India Peninsula. 

Felis planicepa, Vigors. Malayana. 

Second Lynxinb group. 


Felis torquata, F. Ctiv. Blyih. 

F ornata, Qray. JLirdw. j F. Huttoui, Bhjih. 

Blyih. I Loopardua incoUspicuiw. 
F. Bcrvalina, Jardine. | Gray. 

Spotted Wild Cat, Kng. 

Salt Range to Central India. 


Fobs chaus, Guld^ F. C^iV. Bhjth. 


F affluia. Gray Hardw. 
F. kutad, Bears. 

Cliaus lybiciis, Gray. 
Common jungle Cat, E.ng 
. langli billi, H. 

Bau-beral, Brno. 

Birka, Bh.vulpork. 
Mant-bek, Can. 

Kada-bek, Waddau. 

All India. 


I F. jaoqucmontii,/ij. Qeoj. 
F. (lyiichua) orythnotin, 
I Hodfj. 

I Katas, Bciiy. 

Bella-bek, WaddaB. 

j Mota-lalmmanjurMAHB. 

j Jhika pilli, Tel. 

Chorfu puli, 


Felis caracal, ScJireb. Blytli. 

Caracal melanotis, Gray Wolf. 

Red Lynx, Eno { Siah-gosh, 

Arabia, Persia, Tibet, Vindhya, AfneS) 
Central India, N. W. I’rovmces, Panjab. 


Felis marmorata, Mariia^ Blyth. 

F. Charltoni, Qr. Blyih. Leopardus dosul, Hodg. 
F. Ogilbii, Hodg. ¥. diardi, Jtrd. 

F. Dttvanoelli, „ 

Marbled Tiger Cat, Esc. 

Fella Bengalensis, Desmoul. 

T. Samatrana, Borsf. I P. pardiebrona Hodg. 

P. Javanensia, Jerd. „ 1 Leopardua cUinengia, Gr. 

F. mmuta, Tam. | L. l^oveaii, „ 


Fobs Isabellina, Blyih. Tibet. 

Felis manul, Bhjih. 

F. nigripectuB, Hodgson, 

Tibet. 

Felis megalotis, Temm. Timor. 

Felis jubata, Schreher. 

F. guttata, Homann. 1 F. vonatica, A. 
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Hunting leapwa, Emu Chita puli. Tit. 

Ch|». Hucu. Chipcha, Oa». 

^ I SivuMgi, 

Kendoabag, f Bkno. Cheeta, Hind. 

Hind. 

Africa, S. W. Asia, India. 

^opardns japanensis, Gray, Jnpan. 
Leopardns brachyurua, Swinhoa, Formosa. 

Fam, ViVERitiD.ic. 

Snh*Fanu Hyeniiiio, Ifya'uaa. 

Hyena striata, Zimniornntn. 

lara.-, ii,.vd. Waiiu. Nukni ba- h,^,, 

Sr- 'U:: 

- ’ "I Central Ixnu. 


Lnkkar baghar, „ 

Lokra-bag,Lakm-bag,, 

Lakar bag, 

All India. 


' Katkirba, 

1 Kirbn, 

1 Konia gamin, 


CKYLtiN, ! 

Tel 


Sub-Favi. VivoiTiuiB, Civets. 
Viverra zibctlia, /./«., Uliitk 


V. uitslannnm, 

V. onuiiiali.H, 

V. civ(‘lt(»idt)s, 

I’udii gaula, 
lUiraii, JS'iubiralu, JCm*. 

Hjiot! 

«a*piiiotig, L£j.. 


Hodgs. 

iCyf. 

Bja. 


V. bougulonsis, G)oy. 

. HaA/tc. 

V.undulata, (,v„y. 

Largo CiviJt Cat, Kng. 

Katas, 

Mach.bandar, Hixn. Bi:y. 

Bag-dos, j 

All Koutli Eiusfc of Asia. 

Vivevra civettina, Bli/lh. 

Malabar Civet Cat. Hnu. | V. /.il.utim, Watsbii 
S. West parts of peninsula of India. 
Viverra malaccensis, Bh/IL 
V. pallida, 


V. ra.«.so, Jfor,sf, 

V. Indica, FM, Genff 
Lesser Civet Cat, Knu. 
Mashk billi, Him, 

Kasturi, Maiik. 

Sayer 
Bug-uyul 

All India. 


Jowadi iiiaiijur, 
Katas, 

(iamlo gaula. 
Gando-gokul, 
Tunagu-pilli, 


Gray. 

Bem;. 

Hivi). 

Bkng. 

Tel. 


Viverm tangalunjra, Gray. Malayan is- 
land.s east to the Phiilippinoa. 

Viverra rasse, Sykes. Western gliats. 
Prionodou pardicolor, Uvdys. Tiger Civet 
Zik-ohan., Bnor. | Saliyu, Letch. 

S. E. Himalaya, Nepal, Sikim. 

Ge«. Parodoiums musanga, Jerdon. 

Gray. 


typus, i\ Cuv. Ell. 
paJlasii, QraTf. 

Diosangoides, „ 

crogBii, 

Toddy cat, Ea\o. 

^ommon Tree cat, „ 

Monuri, II, 

bakati, 

Khataa, 

Ibar kft kutta, 


P. dubiue, 

B. fasciatus, Gray 
P. prehcnailis, Pallas. 
Viverra bermaphrodita. 

Pallas, 

ni?’ 

Bhondar, 

Kera-bek, 

Maou-pilli, 

Mara pilli, 


MAAfMALTA. 

ParodoTTirus strictns, Hod^, 

Qu ? P miwanga, Var. | P. qninquedineatns, Orof, 
I'jirodoxuriialenco-mystax, (i'ftiy. Malayan 
Poninsula and Islaiid.s. 

Parodoxuiua (inndriscriptuH, Hodg, 

Qu? P. musanga, Car.’ 

, Pnrodoxnnis derbyanns, Malayan Penin- 
snla iirid Islands. 

Parodoxurn.s Tyilori, Tyller. 

Qu ? P. niusangu, lar. 

And.aiii.'nis. 

Paro.lo,Mn.ns Irivivjpitns. Temm. Malayan 

pen II Is 111. 'I and isluiids. 

Par(.do.\m-ns (Irayii, Bcini, Blyih. 

Hill Tire C„|, Ksd. ,1 l‘. (nnutiis, Biati. 

IP. 

■ Parodoxnrns zeylanicim, Balias. Ceylon. 
PurodoxiiruH bondtir, Gmy. 

P. birsul ns. | p. ponnantii,fifmy.7/«nb(ie 

Teiai Trrv Cut, Knu. | Bondar, 

( liingbar I Hi mm, 

.Malwa, Nk,,. | Machiibbn, 

Nopal Tor.'ii, Bengal, Bcbar. 

Pagniiiu Ifinigor, Gray. 

lAIartt'M Iniiiger, Hodgson. 

Tibet and Knowy Himalaya. 

Articfi.s bintnroTig, Jordon, 
letidea ater, F. Ciiv. ( Caraiioxunia albifrons, lihoi 
Viverra biiiturong,/iu^i,-s | Black Bear Qat, Enc 
N epanl, Avsani. 

Oy iiogal n Hen no ttl i, * Gnty. 

Pot;iiiipliilu.s burliutus, Kuhl. 

Mal.'iyjui puniiiBnlu. 

lierpostos gri.SfMiu, Oenff. Blyth. 

If. palliduH, Sdunz. \ Mangiiata inungos, Ell 


Benq. 

Nepal. 


Madras Mungoo.si*, K.vii. 
Mnngiig, II. Mmik. 

Now'al, in, XI, 

Newara, 

Peninsula of India. 


NyuJ, 
Mtingli, 
Yontawa, 
Korul, 


Hind 

Can, 

Tel, 

Gond, 


Hcrpe.stes Malaccensis, F. Guv. Blyih. 
II. Kyula, Jlodfj. j Calogalo uyulo, Gray. 


n. Nowara, 
Buji; Biji, 


.ST , — 

eylon, India, Malayana, Barmah. 
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Newol, 

Nyul, 

Bengal to Malayana 
Herpestes monticolus, Fll. 

H. Jerdoni, Gray. 

Long-tailed Miingoos, | Kouda yontawa. 
Lastern ghats. 

Herpestes fulvoscens, 7{el. 

Onychogalo ilaccarUii®, Gray, 

Ceylon. 


Bind 

Ben 


Tei 



MAMMALIA. 

Herpcstes Smitliii, Ofay, Blyth. 

It, riibifj'iriosu.s, Kelaart. | CalictiH SmitUii, Oray. 
H. Klliotti, , Bhjtli. 1 

Ruddy Mungooso, Es'a. 

Coylon and S. liJ. of Peninsula. 

llcrpesfcca Kipalcnaia, Or. Blyth. 
H.Auro*pRnctutua, Hn<lj. | H. pulHpcs, Bhjtlu 
Gold-sputtcd Munj'ooso, Eno. 
Affjrliaiiistan, Paiijab, Lower Jlimalaya.s, 
Bengal, Assam, Bunnali, Maiayaiia. 

Horpestcs Javauieus, Java, and Malayana. 
Hei’pcstus thysiimirus, Wayncry Kaslimit*. 

Horpostes fuscus, fl u/erA, BL 

Neilj^heiry brown Mungoos, E.vo. 

Neilgl lorries. 

Herpestcs vitticolHs. Bemt. Ell. Blyth. 

T(i5niognlo viUicollis, (/m*/. 

Stripod ueckt'd Mungoo.'i, Knii. 

Western gliat-s, Neilghcrries. 

Herpestes bracliiurus, Malayana. 
Herpestea e.Kilis, Lastern Areliipolago, 

Urva cancvivora, Hod. Bly. 

Oulourva, * //odr/. | O.^moticiia fusca, Gray. 

Vivorra fusca, (Inty | 

Crab Mangoes, Eno. 

S. E. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan. 

Finn. CANiDiE. Tlio Dog Tribe. 


Gen. Canis pallincs, <S'///.v.9, Bhifh. 


C. 

hipu.s, fiir. Ell. 


Indian Wolf, 

K.no. 1< Migiiana, liuintel. Kil. 

Laudgah, 

11. I Jlurnlar, Uurar, 

11 

Bhora, Bhoria, 

'1 T(da, 

Can 

Byria, Bharya 

II. I Toralu, 

Tel 

Nekra, 

H.1 



All India. 


Cania laniger, Hodys. 

Tibet White Wolf, E.vo. 

Clmngn, Tib. | Cl.ankodi, Kumaon. 

Himuliiya. 

Cariis nigor, Jcnl 

Black Wolf of Tibat, Exo. | Hakpo-chanko, Tin. 
Cania chanco. Oniy. 

Red Wolf of Tibet, Exo | Gold Wolf of Tibet, E.vc. 

Tibet. 

Cania aureus, Lim. Bly. Ell. The jackal. 


Kola, Kolia, H 1 Shigal, Prrs. 

Ghidar, H. I NaH, Can. 

Siar, Sial, Shial, Shinlu, ( Nakka, Tel, 

Bex. I Xerka, Goxdi. 

Amu, Bn o r. | 


All ludia, Ceylon, Burmah, Asia, S. 
Europe. 


MAMMALIA. 

Qen, C non rntilans, . J^'d. 

CaMs dukhuuensiSjSykej. | Guon primiBTna, Hodgt^ 


C. famillaris, wild var Eli ^ 

Wild dog, Exo. Bram-tiaiko Gondi. 

Kutta-H. A dog, hence, Sakki-Sarai, Due. 

Jangli-k,SoDa,*k, Ram Ram hnn, ' Ca.shm. 

‘k, Ban.k, Rahna*k, Sidda-ki, Tibet. 

Reza-k, Adavi.k, Tel. Suliu-tum, Lep. 

Kolsii, Ko’asra ; Kolsim ; Pao-ho, Bhot 


Kolusna, Maiiu. 1 Bbaosn, Bhooiisa, Bnunim 
Shell -nai IMal. | W. Him. to Sikkim. II. 

All India and Burmah and Malay Pen- 
insula. 


Vnlpes bengalcnsis, Jerdon, 8h. Bly, Ell, 


Hanlw. 

a ' V 


Canis nifesccnSi 

, Gray. C. chryBurus, 

Gray. 

C. koki-ee, 

Silken C. xantburus, 

»» 

C. corsac, 

AucL 


Indian Fox, 

Exa Konk, 

Can. 

Luniri, Lomri, 

H. Kemp-nari, 

}> 

Lokri Lokuria, 

„ Cliaiiduk-nari, 


Kokri 

IL Maiiu. Ktmku nakka, 

Tel. 

Khekar, Kliikar 

H. (luuta nakka, 

1) 

Khol;-siul 

H. Ben. Poti-uara, 

Tel. 


' All India. 

Viilpes lencopus, Blyth. 

The Desert Fox of N. W. India, Cutcli, 
Panjab. 

Vnlpes lerrilatns, Kodys^. 

Cyiinlope.v forrilatus, ’Bhji'ti, 

A pretty small fox of Tibet. 

Vnlpes montanus, Bean. Blyth, 

V. hinmlaicus, OjiUnj. | V. Nopalensis, Grau, 

Hill Fox, E\(i I Loll, Casum. 

Warnu, Neevl. | 

Himalayas. 

Vuipcs pusillus, Blyth. 

Punjab Fo.k, Exu. j V. flavescena, Bhjth. 

Salt Range, 

Vulpes fuligiiiORUR, Hody. 

Tliee-kn, Tdi, 

Sikkim ; Tibet. 

Vnlpes flavescens, Gray. 

V. montanus, Ifodgs. Horsf, 

Tibet. 

Vnlpes griftUhii, Bhjth. 

y. flavoscons, Blyth, 

Afghanistan. 

Obdeb. cetacea, Tho whale tribe. 
Cetm, Auetonim, | Mutalata, Owen, 

Fam, DELPHlNloa!, Porpoises, 
Delphinus pemiger, Ell. Blyth. 

Black Dolphin of Bay of Bengal. 
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MAMMALIA. 

Delplunns plnmbetia, JPussumier, Flam* 
beons dolphin of Malabar Coatit. 

Delphinna eurynome, Gray. Bongal Bay. 
Delphinna godaraa, Bengal Bay. 
Delphinufi aandama, Owm. Bongal Bay. 
Delphinus lentiginotms, Owen. Bengal Bay. 
Delphinus maculiventer, Otven. Bengal 
Bay. 

' pnlphinus fusiformis, Owen. Bengal Bay. 
Belphinus pomeegra, Owen. Bengal Bay. 
Steiio frontatus» Cuvier. Bongal Bay. 
Steno attenatuRi Gray. Bengal Bay. 
Neomcris phoceuuoides, Bms. Bengui Bay. 


MAMMALU. . 

Scinrog masimns, Schr. EU. Blp 


Per-wawti, 

Karrat, 

Bot-adata^' 


0<md, 

Hinp. 

Taw 


Platanisfa Gangetioa, Jerd. 

Delphinus rostratus, Shmo. Ifardw. 


Qangcfcic yjorpoiso, Ekg. 
Susa, Sons, ITind. 

Siisu, 


Sisliuk, 

Sisumar, 


Beno. 

Saxscr. 


Ganges, Jumna, Gogra, Brahmaputra. 

Catodon macrocephalus, Dlyth. Bay of 
Bengal, near Ceylon. ^ 

Ettvi, Bal^isniii^, or AVlialcs. 

Ba,la.noptera Tndica, Bb/th. Indian Fin 
Whalo of Bay of Bengal, Indian Ocean. 

Balffina mysticetns. Greenland Whalo, 
Northern Seas. 

Baltena Japoniea. Japan Whalo of Japan 
and northern seas. 

Balaona Australis of the S. Seas. 

Balflpna Antariica. „ 

Bhyapter simns, Oimi. Euphysetes simns. 
Bay of Bengal. 

Phocanui brevirostria. Bongal Iky. 

Suh-Order. Siren ia. Herbivorous Cetacea. 

Ilali^Bore dngong, Jnnl. Dngong; Du- 
yang Tnchcchus, Erxl. Bhj. F. Cuv. 

H. Cetacea, I'diger. | H. Indica, Desmarest 
Talla Maha, Singh. 

Ceylon, Andamans, Malayana, Singapore 
Marine lagoons of Malabar. 

Halicore tabernaculi, Ruppell Rod Sea, 
Halicore Australis. Australia. 


Kondeng, 

Kat burral, 

Rftsn, Ratuphar, 

Bed Squirrel of Central India. 

Scinrns Elphinstonoi, 

Western Ghats, Malabar, Mahabaleswnr. 
Seinrns niaeruroides, Jbjihja. 

S. bitolor, mr. Ir.dmi, | S ^ntoat, Mclelhni, 
Mlaclc ilitl Squirrel, Eno, 


Col«. 

Brkg. 


llt't'Bj. Hhjth. 


Shiagsbaa,, ' Jnur. | 

Sikkim, Aggqm; 

^Smu-n., macronrua Font: Blylh. Hor,f. 

S. a-ylaacas;,. 

Ceylon S. India. 

Sciurua ophippiuni, ^Mh^r. Borneo 
Scinrna lokriah, 

S.aab(I«vivo„t,*, MMl. I'oma^o bolliad C.nj 
Var.lKilli, 

S. E. Himahaya, Nepal, Sikkim, Bfeptan! 
Sciurug lokrioi.l™, 7/ady. ’ 

*s'''F''ir I **■'>"“> gray sqnirreH 

b. E. lL.naIay.a, Nepal. S.kkim ; Bhotan. 

Sciurus AKSamensiH, ilfeWI.Sylhot,naoca 
Sciurug forrngnieua, F. Cm. N. K. Indi^ 
SeiuruH ur, thnpng, Fa/ZiLi. N. E. India; 
SfinniB erytlirogaatO', B/y//,. N. E. India 
Sr-iurus hvpei t)n.u.s, B/y//,. N. E. India 
.Sciurna chrysoiiotiiH, /j'/y/A, n. E, India' 
SemrUH hvperythnia, A-. re,f. N. E. India. 
Sciurug IMn.yrei, j,; 

Sciurus Blaii/'orili, B/ylh. N. E. India, 
bciurus atrodorsalis, Gray. N. R. India. 

Sciurus palmarurn, Cm. Bl. Eli: 


Order Rodentia. 
Glires of Authors. 


The Gnawing Tribe, 


Fam. SciURiD.®, or Squirrels. 

Sciurus malabaricus, Srhiulz. 

Sc. maximns, Blyth.Jforsf. | Jangli gilhri, H. 

Malabar Squirrel of Malabar, Wynaad, 
Weilgberries, Travanoorc. 

Ill 


ir. 

Be.no. 


S. pi^nicillatuB, Leach, 

Gil’hri, 
licral, 

Liikki, 

Kharri, MaiIk. 

Peninsula of India. 

Sciurus tristriatus, Wo/erhouse. 

S. plmaruni, Kll. Bl. | S. Kcloarti, 

b. brodioi, Layard. j 

strip^ Jungle gquiiTOl of Ceylon and 
Peninsula of India. ^ 

Sciurus Layardi, Blyth. 

T ravancore Striped Squirrel of Ceylon 
Travaucore. •' 


Commou atriped aqnirrek 
C*». 

> odata, 

Waddai, 


Xoy. 



mammalia. 

Sciurus sublineatus, Water, Bhjth, 

S. dolesserti, GervcUs. j Neilgherry Striped Squirrel. 

Ceylou, forests of S. India, Travancore, 
Neilgh^erry. 

Sciurus insignia, Hm'sf. Java. 

Sciurus McClelland i, Eorsf, Blyth Hod. 

S. chikhdro, Blyth. I S. Peinbortoni, Bhjth. 

Small Himalaya Squir- I Kalli gangdin, Licrcif. 

rel, Eng. j 

N. B. India, Himalaya, Sikim, Bhotan, 

Kbasya. 

Sciurus barbel, Bljitli. Tcnasscrim. 
Sciurus plantani, Horsf. Java. 

Sciurus Bordmorei, Blfj. Mcrgni. 

Sciurus ouri)ptt?us, Lmn. North and 
Central Asia, Europe, 

Gen. Pteromys petaurista. Pallasj Bhjfh. 
V. Philipponsis, Bll. | P. oral, Tick. 

Brown flying squirrnl Eng I Para-cliafon, "Malai. 
Pakya, Mahr. of Ghat. | 0ml of Kol. 

Forests of Ceylon, peninsula of India, and 
Central India. 

Pteromys inornatiis, Ts. Genf. Jac(i. Blyth. 


MAMMAlilAe 
Sciuroptems Tillosus, Blyth, * 

S. sagitta, Walker. | Hairy footed flying squirrel. 

' Bhotan, Sikkim, Assam at 3,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

Soiuropterus fusoo-capillus, Jerd, Bly, 
Small Travancore flying squirrel, Bno. 
Travancore. 


Sciuroptems layardi, Kel. Blyth, Ceylon.) 
Sciuroptcrus spadiceus, Blyih. Aracan. 
Sciuroptems phayrei, Blyth,. Pegu, 
Tenas.«:sefim. 

Scinrnpterus sagitta, Linn. Malajana. 
Sciuropterus Horsfieldii, Waterhouse. 
Malayana. 

Sciuroptems genibarbis, Ilorttf. Malayans. 


Suh-Fiim, Arctomydiuoe, Marmots. 
Gen. Arctomys bobac, Sck. 


Bly. Fnl. 
Tihet. 
Bhot. 
Lep. 


A. til>et.Tnns, Hodg. Kadia-piu, 

A. liimalayanns, ,, Cliibi, 

A- oaudatus, Jagq. Lho, 

Brill, Cabjim. Pot sammiong, „ 

Tibet M.armot, Wlute marmot of B. Eu- 
rope, Contral Asia, Snowy Himalaya, Kash- 
niorcto Sikkim at 12 to 16,000 ft. 


P. albiventcr. Gray. | Hiisi-gugnr, Ka.^hm. 

White bellied flying Bqairrol, Eng. 1 

N. W. Himalaya at 6,000 to 10,000 feci. 

Pteromys magnificus, Body. Bly. 

P. ohrysothrix, Body. | Scluroptlrus nobilis, Gray. 
lied bellied flying squir. j Biyom, Lep 

rel, Eng. | 

S. B. Himalayas, Nipal to Bhotan : Kha- 
sya Hills, Assam Hills. 

Pteromys cinerasccus, Blyth. Burniah. 
Pteromys uitidua, Geoff. Malay peuiii- 
Bula. 

Pteromys elegans, S. Muller. Java 
Pteromys philippensis, Gray. Philippines. 

Sciuroptems caniceps F, Cuvier, Gray. 

Blyth. 

Pt, senex, Body. I Grey beaded flying squir- 

Biyom chimbo, Lkpch, | rol, Eng. 

Nepal, Sikkim. 

Soiuropterus firabriatus, Gr. Blyth. 

Pt. Leaohii, Gray. | Gniy flying squirrel. 

N. W. Himalaya, Simla to Kashmir. 
Sciuropteru^ baberi, Blyth. Afghanistan, 
Sciuroptems albonigcr, Hod, Blyth. 


Arctomys hcmaclialaiius, Body. Bed Mar- 
mot. 

A. tiboUimg, Bodys. I Thipi, ^Bhot. 

Siiininiong, Lep. { J>rnn, Kash.m. 

Cashmere, N. W. Himalayas at 8 to 
10,000 feet. 

Fani. MinuD.fi. The rat tribe, includes 
the Jerboas, the Dipodicho or Jerboida) of 
Authors. 


SnhFam. ^[uricae, Bats and Mice. 


Gerbillus ludicus, FU. Jerd. Bl. 


DipuB, Bardw. 

G. Hardwickii, Gray. 

Indian .Torboa Rat, Eng. 
Ilurna inus, 11. 

Jhonkuludur Sans.Bkng. 
ydka, Wadduk Tel. 


G. Cuviori, 


Ycri-Yclka, 

YtOka, 

Billa llci, 


All India. 


Waterh. 


Yanadi. 


Can. 


Gerbillus erythrourus, Gi’ay. Jerd. 

Desert Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Harriana, 
J umua. 

Ncsokia Indicn, Jerdon. 

Aricola Indica, Gray. | M. providena, 

Bardw. j M. pyctoiia, Hoof 

Mus Kok, „ I Kok, 

Indian iiiolo Rat, Eno. | Galatta koku, TEI* 
All India, Ceylou. 


S. Turnbulli, Gray. I Piam Piyu, Bhot. 

Khim, Lep. | 

Black and white flying squirrel of’ Nopaul 
to Bhotau. 


Neaokia Hardwickei, Jerdon. 

N. Huttoni, . Blyth. | Short failed molo rid. 

Gardens of India. Afghanistan, Bh®' 
wttlpur. 
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liAMHALU. 

NeBokiA GrUHtiiiii Honf? P .Afghanistan. 

Naaokia hydrophila^ Qray ? ? 
Vtitlifdiiophiliit Bodg, | ArfiooUhydrophila,irod^. 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Kesokia maoropus, Jerdon, 

Mas hydrophiluB, Hodg, ' 

Large Nepal water rat 

Gen. Mas bandioota, BechsUin^ Bhjth. 

H. giipintietta, HardwXiti. M. peroh&l, Shaw. 

M. Malabarioos, Shaw. M. setiferi HorsJf.EU. 

M. nemorim^s, Hodg. 

Bandicoot rat, Eno. Ikria, Ikara, Brno. 

ladar, Bans. Aei^n, Can. 

Ghof, Ghoos, Hind. Pacdi koka, Tel* 

Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Malayana. 

Mas Andamensis, Blyth. 

M. Nioobaricas, Sehener, | M. Sctifor, CarUor. 
M.kokp| 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mas rattua, Linn. Bly. EU. Black Rat 
M. Battoidea, Hodgs. ^U. andamensis, Blyth, 

All India. 

Mas decamanns, Tall Bly. Elliot. 

M. norveyioas, BuSon . ) M. deoumanoides, Hodgs 
Manet ilei, Gan. I Ohar-ka -chubs, Hind 

Brown Bat, Eno. | Domsa ludur, Beng, 

All India, Akyab. 

Mus plurimammis, Hodg. Nepal Rat. 

[Mas tara^^eusis ? llodg. Qu. M. decn- 
manus ? ? 

Musinfralineatus, Ell Bly. 

M. Elliotii, Gray. I M. fulvesceni, Gray 

M. Asiaticus ? Kcl. | 

Stripod bellied Hold Rat, End. 

Bustca*, Madras. 

Mas morungensis ? Ilodgs. ? Nepal Terai 
Mas bruunouB, ITudg. 

M. nemoralis, Bly. | M. otqaicaudaliSi Hodgt 
Tree Eat of Ceylon, India. 

Mas rnfesoens, Qray. 

M. flmroscens, MU. Bl M. brannea 80 ulu 8 , 7 /od<)fA 
M. arboreos, Buck. Ham. 

Hortf. 

Gichoa Indar, Beno. Rafesoent troo Bat, Eno 
A ll India. 

Mus niviventer Bly. Hodg. 

White bellied house rst of Nepal. 

Mns nitidus, Bly. Hodgi. 

Shining Brown Rat. 

Daijocling. 


mammalia: 

Mob oan^tior, Hodgs. Hors/. 

M. cinnamomeiM^ Blyth. | Chenot Bat liKO. 
Nepal, Burmah. 

Mus oleracens, Sykes. Eh Bly. 

M dumetieola, Hodgs. | M. povensis,* Hodgs. 
Long.tailed Tree-House, | Marad-iloi, Can. 

Eno. I Meina-yel]^ . 
Ceylon, all India. 

Mas nilagiricus Jerdon. 

Neilgherry IVee-mouso, Eno. 
Neilghorries, Ootacammid. 

Mas coucolor, Blythe Thatoh-rat of Pegu 
and Tenasserim. 

Mus badius, Blyth^ Barmah. 

Mus peguonsis, Blyth, „ 

Mas gliroides, Blylht Khossyah. 

Mas castaneus, Qray, Pliilippinos. 

Mus palmarum, Sell. Nicobars. 

Mus urbanus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. niuBoulus,Ell.irdlaart. I M. Hanei, Gray. 

M. dubiuB, Hodgson, | Common Tndian mouse. 
Ceylon, India. 

Mas liomourns, Hodgs. Blyth, 

M, Nipalensis, llodg. | Hill mouse, Eno. 
Himalaya, from Punjab to Daijoling. 

Mas crassipes, Blyth. Large footed monse 
of Mussoorio. 

Mus darjoelingrns'is, Hodgs. Horsf. Dar- 
jeeling moase of Neilgherry, Darjeeling. 

Mus Tytleri, Bly. 

Ijong-Uairod mouse, Ena. 

Dobra Dboon. 

Mus bactrianoB, Bly. 

M. gcrbilliuus, Bly. | M. Tiioubaldi, Bly, 
Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 

Mus cervicolor, Hodgs. Blyth, 

M. albidivoutris, Bly, | Fswn-fleld Mouse, Eno 
Bengal, Nepal, Malabar. 

Mus strophiatus, Hodgsoti, Nepal. 

Mas fulvidiventris, Blyth, Ceylon is the 
M. Cervicolor of Keluart. 

Mas terricolor, Blyth. Earthy-field mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidos. Ell, 

Leggttda platythrix, Jerdon. ^ 

Mas plstythrix, Syhes. i Oijeli-gadn, Til. 

^ Bly. Eli. KaMlei, CAN. 

begyade, . Waddiu. | J^-yelka of Wadduu. 

The brown spiny monse of S. India. 

0 
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MAMMALIA. 

Loggada spinuloaa, Blyth. ^ The dusky, 
8pmy° mouse of ihe Panjab Malabar. 

Leggada Jerdoui, Bly. Himalayan spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej. 

Leggada lepida, Jerdon. Small spiny- 

mouse. . , , 

Mus lepida, I Loggada Wuga, Gray. 

Chitta-burkani, Trl. | Chitta-ganda, ukl. 
Chit-yelka, Tbl. 1 „ yelka, ,i 

S. India. 

Platacanthomys lasiurus, Bly. Pepper rat 
or long-tailed spiny mouse of Western ghats 
in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 

Oen, Golunda EKiotti, C/rciy. Bly. 

Mne hirautus, Eli 1 M. Coffaoua, KelaarL 

Bash rat, Eno, | Gulat-yolka, of Waddur. 

Coffooi-atof CoyloD, ,, I Sora panji gaduTjYAMADi. 

Gulandi, Can. 1 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meltada, Grfty. 

Mus lanuginosus, Ell. I Metta yclka, Tel. of 
M ottade, Wadub. 

I Kera il«i, Can. 

Soft furred field rat of S. India. 

Golunda newera, Kel. Newora-ollia. 
Bhizomys badius, Hodgs. Bly, 

Bay Bamboo Rat, Eno. ] B. minor, Qray. 

Terai of Sikkim. 

Bhizomys prulnosus, Bly. Khassia hills. 
Bhizomys oastaneus, Bly, Burmab. 
Bhizomys sumatrensis, Bly. Malay Pen- 
insula and islands. 

Bhizomys sinicua, Qray. China. 

Suh-Fam. Arvicolinro, Voles, &c. 

Arvicola Boylei, Gray, Boyle. Blyth, Hi- 
malayan Vole of Paujab, Cashmere. 

Arvicola thricotis. Darjeling. 

Noodon Sikimensis, Uodgs, Blyth, Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. 

Phaiomys leucurus, Blyth, Tibet. 

Fam ETSTRIC1D.S. 
iSuh^Fam, Hystrioinoe, Porcupines. 
Hystrix leucnra, Syhes, Bly, EU, 


Hystrix Idngicauil^ ’Bty, 

CrttsUeM poreupba^ Bse. 

H. aloi^, Hodgson, | Aeantkioa J: 


Gray. I (Cuvier. 

I Aoohotiadiliiisi, Kz^al. 
Lep. I O'— e Luibv. 


H. Hodgsooii, 

Sa-thung, 

Nepal and Sikkim. 

Gen. Athemra fasoienlata, Jerd, Tippe* 
rah Hills to Malayan peninsula. 

Fam, LiPORiDiB, or Ham. 

Gen, Lepus ruficandatus, Geoff, Bly. 
Common Indian Hare, Eng. 

L. indious, Hodgs.- L. macrotos, Hodgs, 

Khar-gosh, Hind. Pbks. Lamma, Kino. 

Kbarru, BsNo. Hind. Mold, Goaoi. 

Soaru, Beno. 

Punjab, Hindustan, Malabar ? 

Lepus nigricollis^ F, Ouv, Bly, Ell, 


L. molanauchen, Temm, 
Khargooh, H. 

Mall-i, Can. 

Sassa, Maub. 


Black naped horo Enq- 
Masai, Tam. 

Kundeli, Tkl. 


H. cristata Indica, Qray. 

Hardw. 

Yed, Can. 

Yeddo Fandi, Tel 

Domsi, Nbtal. 

Ho-igu, Gond. 

The Indian poronpino of all India. 
Hystrix bengalensiS, Blyth, 

Bengsl patonpibe* H, | B Malabarioa, ScUtbb. 
Malkbu, As^, Besgal. 


jl.biisatijN)BtriB, Brandt. 
U. Zeylaaensis, Blyth. 
Sahi,§ayal,SarseI, Hind. 
Sajm, Beno. 

Saori, Guz. 

Salendra, Haiih. 


Peninsula of India.^ 

Lepus peguensis, Bly. Upper Burmah. 
Lepus sinensis. China. 

Lepus pallipes, Hodg. 

L. tuUai, Pallas, Gray, 

Tibet. 

Lepus tibotanus, Waterh. 

L. oiutolua, Hodgs, | Ri*bong, Bhot. 

Tibet. 

Lepus hispiduB, Pears, Bly, 

Hispid hare, Eng* 

Terai from Goruckpore to Assam. 

Lagomys Boylei, Ogilhy. Himalayan 
Mouse Mare. 

L. Nipaleusis, Uodg. | L. Ilodgsonii, 

Rang-runt, Kunawan. | Rang-I>uni. KUaNaNab. 

Himalaya. 

Lagomys curzoni®, Hodg, Sikkim. Tibet. 
Lagomys rufesoens, Qray, N, and Central 
Asia, Afghanistan. 

Oedeb UNQULATA. F«et with hooft, 0* 
Pacbydermata and Eniunantia of (hiv. 

Tribe. Pboboscoioex. ■ Omier. 

Fam. ELEPHAHTUiE. 

Qen. Elephas indiciu, (he. Mly. XIU- 
Indian elephant, Eno. 1 E ariBtiouaBiM»«“®J; 
Hatbi. Hied. Aiii,Ca«.lCAJ4TAJ«;^^ 

1 Eeno, • e®*"’ 

Forest parts of all India. 
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wn^nfinBW StU- Sonuitm. 
TEIff]ihin 8M» iUHcft* 

Tribe. l^tBxsBODAcrrrjL, Oieen. 

Fam. BsiKociBOTiiui. 

€m, BliiiiooeroB Indieits, Ottv. My. 

IL nnioomig, Liikn. I B. Lest. 

B. itittictii, fitttm. I 

Great Indian BhinooenNi I Oanda* Genm, 

Gonda, Oenda, Hind. | 

Tenii from Bhatan io Nopal, Assam and 
Bhntao Dooar. 

Rhinoceros sondaionfl, 3fuU. Bly. 

Leiaer Indian Rhinooerot ] R. jaranieaa,F. CuvMors. 

finadcrbans, Mahannddy river; Rajh* 
mahar hills, to Bnrmah, Malayana, Borneo, 
Java, Assam, Arakas, Sumatra. Chin-Iudia. 

Bhincoeros snmatranns. Mull Bly. 

Two homed rhinoceros, Eno. 

Assam, Samatra. 

Rbinooeros crossii, Gmy. ? ?. 

Qu. R. Snmatranns f Mull. 

Fam. Hvracidje. 

Trlhfi. Lamnnognis, Wayncr. 

Hjrrflx syriacus, Coney of Scripture. Pales- 
tine Arabia. 


VAlflMAriTA. 
Fam. SmvM. Pig. 

Chn. Sns IndieuB, Sekims. 

S. serofdia, 


S. eristatiis, Wagm. 

S. vittatns, Beht 

Indian Wild Boar, Eno. 
Snr, ' Hrim. 

Burajanwar, „ 
Diik|tr, Mars. 

Handi, Can. 


Einii. 

Can* 


Mihlcm 

Jewndi, » 

Pwdi, 

Paddi, GonD. MHAE. 

Kie, BhaquiMIS, 

Ceylon, all India up to 12,000 feet 

Sub Bongalensis, Bly. 

Qn. Var. of S. infiens, iGtqhiiW 
Sns Neilgberrieosis, Gray' 


Qu. Var. of S. Ij^dicns, Sehint. 

Sns Malayanns, Blyih. Tenssserim. 

Sus Zcylanensis, Bhjth. Ceylon. 

Sns Andamanonsis, Blyth. Andamans. 
Sns babyruBsa, Blytk Babyronsso. Ma« 
layana. 

Sub Papuenais, BlyiJi, Now Guinea. 


Porculia salvania, Ho^gs. JImf. 

Pigmy Hog, Eno. | Cliuta Sur, HlNU. 

Sftno-Bauel, Nbpaul. j 

Nepal and Sikkim Torai, Assam, Bhotan. 

Tribe, Ruminantia. Ruminating animal 
camels, doer, horned cattld, sheep, in five 
groups. 

ht Qrovp. Cameudje, camels, Anoerata^Biy. 


Fam, Tapiridjc. The Tapirs. 

Taplnis Malayanns. Malayan peninsula. 
S. Tenasserim. 

Fam. Equipe. Horses, Asses and Zebras, 
The Solidungttla and Solipedes of authors. 

Eqnus asinus, the Ass. 

Eonns onager, Fnll. Bly. Cuv. 

E. Hemionus of India, Apinns Indicns, Sclatcr. 
Wild Aee, Eno. 1 Konlan Ktbqts. 

Gor-khor, Hind, | Ghour, Pkbs. 

Cutch, Guzerat, Bikaner, Jeyselmir, Sind, 
west of the Indus, Beluchistan, Persia, Tur- 
kestan. 

Equns hemippus. Is. Oeoff, | 

Wildusofgcriptaro Eno. | E. asinus of the ancients 
Gnoger of the imcieotB. | Asinvstmniopus Hbvo. 

Syria, Mesopotamia, North Aralua west 
of the Onager. Wild horse of Col. Chesney. 

Eqnus hemionns, Fallas. 

Bang, Dughtoi. Tia | Wild Horsey CiUMiiny. 
Tibet and Central Asia. 

ARTIODACrm. Owen. 

Tribe. CHEBpMA, Bly. 

7he pig and hippq>otMB. 


OameluB droraedarins, Linn. 

Dromedary, Eno. | Ono humped camel, Sns. 

N. Africa, Arabia, India. 

Camclus Bacirianns, Linn. 

Boctrian or two humped camol, Eno. 

Central Asia. 

2nd Group. Fam. Camelo-pardide, camel- 
leopards. 

Camelopardus Linn. 

Cameleopard, Eno. | Giraflb, Esa* 

Africa. 

3rd Group. Fam, Ckrvida!. Tl^e Door 
Tribe. 

Suh-Fam. Cervinje. True Stags. 

CorvuB Wallichii, Cuv. My. F. Cuv. 

C. pygargus, Fardiv. C. olaphns of Asia, Pallas. 

' C CaspianuR, Falctmer. C.n&rojmna^yovLngUoiys. 
0. Cashmiriensis, Fal 

Kashmir Stag, Eno. | Bara singha, H. 

Hangul, Ilonglu, Kashm. ] Maral, Pile. 

Enxine Sea, Western and Central Asia; 
Persia, Ganeasns, Altai monhtains, Lairo 
Baikal, Kashmir up to 9,000 and 12,000 
feet, W43atern and Central Asia, Black Sea. 
Approaches the red-deer of Enpope. 
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CervuB rnsa, 8* Mtdler, 

EnBB tmme, Vigors. . 

Snmatra. < 

Cervns affinis, Hodg. Bly, 

BikimStag, ' Eno. | Shoti, Sia, Tibw. 
Irbischi Sibbbia. | Alain of Atkinson. 

Eastern Tibet. Choombi valley in Sik- 
kim. The great stag of N. China. 

Cervtis Molnccensis, 8. Muller. Molnccas. 
Cervna sika, 8(^Uegel. Japan. 

Gervns peronin, (^ay, Timor. 

Cervns mantohnricns, 8winh. Mantchnria. 
Cervns taionanns, Swinh, Formosa. 

Sah-Faw. Rosinjb, inclndea the swamp 
deer, the eamber, spotted deer, and kaknr or 
mnnf jaOf all peonliar to tropical Asia and its 
Archipelago. 

Bnoervna davanoelli, Jerdon. 

C. elaphoides, Honos. I C: ouryceros, Knowslky, 
C. bahraiya, „ 1 Swamp doer, Eno. 

l^ra>8ingha, H. I Foiiya>ham, Monohyr. 

Barayo, Kepab Terai. | 6oen, goenjak, C. India. 
Haha, Himalaya. | Qaoni (female) „ 

Jhin*kar, Ktabda Doon. | 

Bengal, Ondh, Central India, Forests at 
foot, of Himalaya, Assam, islands of Brah- 
maputra, or Eastern Sandorbuna, Midnaporo, 
Assam, Nerbndda, Nagporo, Goomsur. 

Panolia eldi, Ouih. JBlyth, 

CerruB frontalis, McCleU. | C. dimorphe, Hodg, 
Burmese deer, Eno, | Brow autlerod deer, Eno, 

Burmab, Nepal. * 

Rnsa dimorpba. Gray ? 

Sung nai, Hind. Sing-nai, Hind 

Tha*niiD, Barm. Ghos ? 

Te min, „ Seving ? 

Ghonr ? 

Nepaul, Munnepore, Burmab, Siam. 


Two kinda, tbo larger ibafid in E. and W. 
Ghats, Panjab, Central India. Smaller^ in 
Malabar, Ceylon ? ? Neilgherries. 

Axis oryzeus, Kelaart ? 

Ceylon spotted deer, Eno. | C. medros,' Hodos. 

Axis poroinns, Jerdon. Hog-deer. 

Cervns oryzeus, Kel.Bly, C. niger, Buck. BSum. 

C. dodnr, BeyU, 

Hog deer, Eno. Sngona, Nepal. 

Para, Hind. Nnthrini bam, Bbno. 

Khar lagnna, Nepal. 

Bengal to Panjab, Assam, Silhet, Burinah, 
Ceniral India rare, Malabar. 

Cervnlns aurens, Ham, 8m. Rib-faoed 
or Barking deer ; jnnglersheep or red-hog- 
deer. 

I G. vaginalis Boddabrt. C. a]bipeB,WAOLBB.HoDo. 

Blyth. G. mnntjao, Elliot. 
C. ratwa, Hodos. 0. iaaecbatn8,BiiA. Hors. 

C. stylocproa, OoiL. Roy. Mnntjacnsva^nalisGRAT 
Sikii, Sikku, Lbp. Bekra, Beknr, Mahr. 

Biikn, Lbp. Kan-knri, Can. 

Kaknr, H. Knka-gori, Tel. 

Maya, Beno. Jangli bakra, Bdkh. 

Ualwo. Nep. Jungle sheep of Madras. 

Karsiar, Bhot. Red*hog>deer, Ceylon. 

Gutra ; Gutri, Oonp. 

All forests and jungles of India. 

Cervnlns vaginalis, Sclaier, Java, Snmatra? 
Cervulus reevesii, Ogilby, China. 

Fam. Moscbipje, the Musk doer. 

Mosclins moschiferuR, Lin. Bly. Musk deer. 

M satumtus, Hodgs. M. leucogaster, Hodgs. 

M. clirysogastor, „ 

Kasturo, kasturo, H. Lawa, Tibet. 

Rous or Roob, Kashm. Rib-jo, Ladae. 

La, Tibet. Bona. Kdnawar. 

Himalaya, at great elevations. 

Fam. Traqvuox. 

Tragulus kanebil, Malayana. 

Memimna Indica, Jerd, , Monse-deer. 


Rusa Aristotelis, Jerdon. 


Cervos hippeIaphu8,Cuo. C. jarai, Bodg. 

C. equinns, „ G. heterocercus, „ 

C* Lesohonanltii, „ C. sanmur, Ogilby, 

0. niger, Blaim. 

stag, Eno. Mom, Haur. 

Sambar, H. Mahr. Kannadi Tel. 

Jarai, jorrao, Him. Ghous, Beno. 

Ma4io^ OoNor. Gooj, „ 

Kadavi, Can. Bbalongi (female,) „ 

K^ba, „ Moha, Terai. 


All Indisi forests up to 10,000 feet. Cey- 
lon, Assam, Burmab, Malay Peninsula. 

Axis maoulatus, Gray. Bly. Cuv. 

Cervos Axis. Erxliben. Axis major, Hodoson. 

C. nudipalpebra, Ooilby. Axis memos, „ 

The spotted deer, Enq. Buriya, Gorvckfoib. 

Chlta1,ohitra,ohitri,HiNO Sara^ Can. 

Jhank, (male) „ Hnpi, Tel. 

Chati^, Boaovlpors. Lupi, * Ooim. 
BorO'kbotiya, Bing. 


Mosebus momimna Erx- Moeobiola mimenoideff, 
LKBEN, Elliot. Hodos. 

Pisnri, Fisoru, Fisai, H. Gandwo, Ubia. 

Mahr. Kum.pandi, Til. > 
Mirgi, „ Yap, Koi. 

Jitri haraii, Beno. 

Central India. 

Fam. Bovida. Antelopes, goats and cattle. 

Suh-Fam. Antilopinm, Antelopes. 
8uh-Fam. Tragelapbine, Blyth. Bosh 
Antelopes. 

Portnx pictns, Jerdon. Nilgai. 

Hippclaplins of Aristotle 1 Tkagel^na hippd^kni 


Antelope tragocamelnSy OeiLsr. 

Pallas. Bltth. Antelope piotna Fall. 

Damalia risia, H. Smith Onrayi, Gnriya, Gond. 

Elliot. Maiavi, Can. 

RoE,Rojh, H. Nll.Idl, MU'®* 

Rni, H. Xabi. Hana-peta, Tbi» 
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All IndiA, Imt tm in extreme North and I S^h-Fam. Gaprinn^ Ooate and ' Sbeop 
Sootk ; e 1st Capricorns or Antelope Goat or Mountain 


Tetraoeros qnadrioornis, Jerdon, 

4 Homed Antelopey Eko. T. peooeroie, Hodgs. 
AAtUopechiclMrii,H4ftDW A. Sab-qttadri>oonintus, 
T. etriatiooniia, Lbach. Ell 

T. iodee, Hopoi. H. qnadrioorois, Bl 

Chonki^ Hind. Kotri» Bastak. 

Cfaoii-nngha, Himo. Kunie, Gond, 

Bekm, ICahr. Kondgur!, Can. 

Bhtrki, ^ Sauqor. Konda-gnn, Tel. 
Bkir-Kuni, Bhir, Gondi. Jangli bakra, Dekkan. 
Bhirul, Buil. 

‘ All India, not Ceylon nor Burmoh, nor 
valley of the Ganges. 

Antilopo bezoartica, Jcrdan, Indian an* 
telope. 

A. oorvicapm, Pall. Ell. Hardw. f. Ciiv. 

Mirga, Sanbc. Hind. Bureta, Bhaoelpur. 
Ham, Hama, Haruin,' Baront, Sasin, Nepal. 

(t». (Mu2/.) H.Mahr. Ghigri, Can, 

Harin, Bkng. Irri, (in.) Tiedi, (/.) Tel. 

Kalwit, (Black buck) H. Jinka, „ 

Phandayat, Mark. Alali, (m.) Gandoli. (/.) 
Onrio, Goria, Tirhooc. Baori. 

Kalaar, Baoti, (m. /.) 

Bbhar. 

All India. 


Qazella Bennettii, Jenhn. Ravine-deer. 


Antilopo Arnbica, 

Bll, 1 

A. hazetma, 

h. Oenffroy 

A. dorcas, oar. Sundftall. 


Jacqw, 

A. Bcnettii, 

Syhes, 

A. Christli ? 

Gray, 

Goat antelopo, 

Eno. 

1 Badari, 


Indian Gazelle, 

II 

1 Mudari, 


Chikara, 

H. 

Bumdu-jinka, 

TiL. 

Kal-punch, 

H. 

Porsya (m) 

Baori. 

Kal-sipi, 

Mahr. 

Chari, 


Tiska, 

Gan. 

1 
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All India. 

Gazelfa snbgnttnrosa PBalacbistan, Sindh, 
Panjab, Persia, Afghanistan. 

Gazella dorcas, Blyth, 

Antilope Arabica, Bly. I Gazella kevella, H mith. 
Gazella cora, H. Smith. | G ooriuna. „ 

A. doroae, rar. Poreica, RupelU 

Arabia. ' 

Kemas Hodgsonii. Chim of Tibet, tbe 
Kemas of ><^Slian . 

Prooapra pioticandata, Eodg, 

Ti**i. I iU-OoB, Tibet. 

Tibet. 

Prooapra gottnrosa, Anotonim. 

Antilope gattoroea, PalUu, 

Ceni^ Asiai China. 

Saiga tertarioa. 

Saiga antelope, Eng. 

ISastem Bnrope, Tartary, Central Asia* 


Antelope. ' 

Nemorhcodns bubalina, Jerd, The Serow 
or Forest Goat. 


Antilope thar. Hodg. N. proolivns, 

H bnbalina, „ Sarao, Seroa, Sarraowa, 

Sefow, Bno. Himal. 

Forest goat, „ Binrn, Sutler* 

Thar, ITrpal. Kamu, Kasiih, 


Central Himmalaya from 6,000 to 12,000 
feet. 

Nemorhcedns goral, Jord, Gooral or Hi- 
malayan Chamois. 

A. Dnvauceloi, IL Smith. [Goral, Him. 

Fijtrp, Kashm. Suh-ging, Lep. 

Sah, SaiT, Bdti.rj. Ra-giyu, Bhot, 

Gooral, Himalayan Chamois. All the 

Himalaya at 3,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Nemorhcodus orispiis. Japan. 

Suh^Fam. True Goats. 


Hemitragns jemlaicns, Ilodgs^ Tho Tebr 
or Himalayan Wild Goat. 

Capra jharal, Hodgs, Ilomiimgas qnadHmam- 
Tehr, Eno. mis, Hodgi. 

Himalayan, Wild Goat. Kras, Jagla, Kasihitb. 

Eno. Kart, Rvlv. 

Tare, Tohr, Tahir, Hind. J hula, Thar, Thaml, 

Jehr, Simla. Kunawar. 


I Jharal, Nepal. | Esbii, Esbi, Sutle/. 

All tbo Himalaya.?. 

Hemitragns bylocrius, Jerd, Neilgherry 
Wild Goat. Ibex. 

Capra warryato, Gray. I Warra-adtt| Waiti-ato, 
Kemas Ogilhy, Idyth. J TaM. 

Neilgherry Wild’ Gnat, ( Ibex of NiiLOHERBlll. 
E.vo. j 

Neilgherry and neighbouring bills S. to 
Comorin, Animally. 

Capra raegaceros, IIutL Biy, Tbe Mar- 
Khor. 

C. Falooneri, Huoel. | Ra-cho, Ladak. 

Markhor, End. Ra-pho-che, „ 

Markhor, or enako eater, | 

Pir Panjal, Hazara bills, Wurdwan hills 
Snlimani hills. Kashmir ; Jhelum. 

Capra cegagrns, Omeh Persia, Central and 
Western Asia. 

Capra sibirica, Meyer, Blyth, Himn. Ibex, 

C. sakeen, Blyth* C. Fallasii, BcMJts, 

Ibox-himalajana, „ 

Himalayan Ibex, Eng. Boz, StftLSJ. 

8kin,Skyiii,BBkio,Igkm Kyi, CASaxiii, 

H. Tibet. Taogrol, KvL, 

Daa-me, ^.) Tibet. 

Throughout Himalaya. 
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Ovit oycIooer<»,.S«««. SiMet.myib. 
OtIs Vignei, BlyiK 
Uria,Oorial, Hind. | UriiJ 
Punjab Wild Sheep, Eno. i Koch 
Xjrim Hind. | 

Salt range, Hazara, Pesliawnr. 

Ovia Vignei, Blyth, 

Ovii montana, Cunning - 1 Sha, of 

ham. I bha-pao, of, 

Hindu Kuab, Pamir range, Ladak. 

Owe nabura, Hodg. Blyth Burbol. 
o. niihoor, Hodos. \ Monda m. 
^U.‘4)arhel, „ 

.Borhel ; blue Wild-shcep, 


Hum. 

SOLIMANI. 


Ladas. 

Tijikt. 


KAN. 

Qen. Mtoia pratedaofcyb, IriMU. BrjflA 
PhrodotnsIndiou^GHAy. 


n. 

1 Bharnr, Hiwd. ofHimal. 

... , 1 Wa, War, H. or Sutlej. 

EnoVJ Nervati, NepaJu 

^Bhana* H.lNa,Sna, Ladak, Tibet. 

Sikkim, Bhotan to noai* Simla, Kamaon, 
lOarbwal. 

Ovia ammon, Linn, Gnow of Tibet. 

0. argali, Pallas. I 0. Hodgionii. Bltth. 
0. ammonoides, Hodos. | 

Hyan, Naan, Nyan, Niar, Nyund, Tibet. 

The Tibet side of Central India above 
15,000 feet. 

Ovii polii, Bhjth. the Bass or Kooscb of 
the Steppe of Pamir, east of Bokhara, 16,000 
feet. 

Ovis nivicola, JEsclisholtx, bwamtscliatka. 
Ofis Gmelini, BhjtX Armenia. 

Ovis cylindricus, Blyih, Caucasus. 

Suh^Fam. Bovina?. 

Gaur, 


H.latt^aadaU, Ix>uoii. 
M. ioanrita, Hodoson. 
PangoHBtisijptii, 

Xf i i t , 


Manii craMioandata, 

Grip?. JSjs.* 

M. MacronTa,Disjf AEI8T. 

M. bmchyura, EBXUm 
Bajar-kit San8C.Hind. 

Bsyra kapta, „ „ 

Silln, 8ai, Salu, Hwo. 

Snktin>kbor, „ 

Shalma, Baori. 

ArmcM, Kol. 

Kaulimab, Mahr. . . ^ 

Indian scaly ant-eater of all India. 

Manis nnrita, Hodg, Blyi^» 

‘ M. Javaniea, Blt. 

M. leuoura, Hodg. 

M. Dalmanni, Sunder. 


Kowti-manjm, 

Kamoli maiyiir, „ 

Alawa, Tel. 

Alangn, Mal. 

Ban.Kdin, Burr. 

Keyot-maob, BtKo. 

Kat-pohn, 


Sikim scaly Ant Eater 
Eno. 


Pholidotus Dalmanni, 

China, Gray. , 

Himalaya, Burma, Java Malayana. 

—Boyle, III. Eim. Bot-. EllM, in Modm 
Joum. of Science: J&rdont MhmtndlB of Indidf 
Wallace. Archipelago, 

MAN, Eno. Gothic. 

Ar. I Z’menes, Lithuanian. 
Chin. 1 Vir, Lat. 


Gav09us gaurup, Jerd 
Bibos caivifrons, Hodos. ' 
Ell. 

The Qaur Bison, Eno. 

Oour, Hind. 

Oauri-Gai, n 

Jangli-Kbulga, „ 

Bod of Sroni. 

Oaoiya, Mahr. 

Ban-parra of Mundlah, 


Boa gour. Traill. 

13. aasel. Horse 

liar-Koua, Can. 

Vana-go, Beno. 

Ban.gaU, » 

Peroo-maoo Gond. 

I Katu Yeni, Tam. 

Bison of Madras sporta- 
men. 


Rajal, 

Jin : Jan, 

Yan.Nyangi 

Lang-B'in, 

Li ; Mi ; 

Uoniine, 

Meiisch, 

Mann, 

Mannisks, 

X«Moi 

Ish, 

Adam, 
Admi, 
Hard, 
llito, 
Zorao, 


Dratidian. 

Fr. 

Germ. 

«> 

Goth. 

Greek. 

Heb. 

HeiwPers. 

Hind. 

Jap. 

Lithuanian. 


Z’menes, 

Vir, 

Homo, 

Homines, 

Orang, 

Chelovyck, 

Mann, 

Manava, 

Mannsha, 

Manneh, 

Manushya, 

Mannshi, 

Maniishi, 

Vadu, 

Zem, 


Malat. 

Rusi. 

8ani. 


Tah. 

Tel 


Zend* 


All the large forests of India. 

Gavffius frontalis. Gayal or Mithun of the 
Hilly tracta E. of the Burhamputra. 

Gavieus BondniouP, the ban-teng, is the 
Burmese wild cow of Chittagong, Burmab, 
Malayana. 

Babalus Ami, Jerd, Wild buffalo. 

Bos boffdai, Bltth. | B. bubalue, Auctor. 
Wild bnffalo, Eno. Mung Bhaoulporb. 
Ama, w. Ami, /. H.M ah Gera emmi Oomd. 
Jai^rllBbains, Hind. | 

Far. a, Macrooercus, Hodge. Assam, 
Terai, Tirbnt, Central India^ South to the 
^Qodavery, Ceylon. 

Far. h. Spirooorcus, Hodye. 

Order EDENTATA, the Tardigrada or 
iSloths and the Effodientia or Bmrowere. 


Man, a derivative root, means to think. 
From this we have the Sanscrit manu, ori- 
ginally thinker, then man. In the later 
Sanscrit we find derivatives, such as mEna- 
va, m&nusha, manushya, all expressing man. 
In Gothic we find both man, and mannisW, 
and in the Modem German mann and menson. 

Leibnitz and Lacepede divide the human 
race into Europeans, Laplanders, Atongow 
and Negroes •, Linmeus into white, red, ys*' 
low and black;— Kant into white, oopp®**^ 
coloured, black and olive-colonmd 
Blmnenbach into Cawanwg, 

Moneols, Americane and Malaya J BaW 
into Northern (vi*. Laplander), 

Sooth Aaiatic, Black, Botopew, ^ A^ 
can races; Prichard 

Atlantics or Caucasian), ^®^***5 ^sb- 

goliana), Americans, Hottentote^.^f® 

men. Negroea, Papn« (or 

of Polynesia), and AlfimroM 

ans) ; andPtokepingdividoR w Whib* 
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ItAIL 

Mongoliuis, Ifidisna^ N«groe6, 

iBtMpianSi Abminmns, Fapaaiift> Negritos, 
Anstmians ana Hottentots. Many of these 
elsasifloations aie framed from external, and 
for the meet part unessential, marks of dis- 
tinction, as omeor of the skin, colour and 
form of the hair, er with reference to their 
probable original' geographical position. Bnt 
the imperfeotness of sach a classification will 
be evident when it is remembered that a 
negro, even though ' the colour of his akin 
and his woolly hair were to be changed, 
would not become a European, an Indian or 
a Malay ; and a child of European parents 
begotten and bom on one of the isles of the 
Malayan Archipelago or in iBtbiopia will 
not be a Malay or an iBthiopian, but an 
EuropcAii, by race, although the colour of its 
skin might possibly approach, by climatorial 
or local influences to that of the indigenous 
race. The question whether mankind con- 
sists of one or of several species, has of late 
years been much agitated by anthropologists, 
Imt those naturalists who admit the principle 
of evolution though they may, for the sake 
of expressing their amount of dilFerence, de- 
signate them: as distinct species, nevertheless 
toel no doubt that all the races of man are 
descended from a single primitive stock. 
Virey held that there wore six species or 
races; Jacquinot, three; Kant, four; Blumon- 
tack, five ; BufFon, six ; Hunter, seven; Agas- 
siz, eight j Pickering, eleven ; Bory St. Vin- 
cent, fifteen ; Desmoulins, sixteen ; Morton, 
twenty-six ; Crawfurd, sixty ; and Burke, six- 
ty-three. But although the existing races 
of man differ in many respects as in colour, 
hair, shape of skull, proportions of the body, 
yet if their whole organizations be taken into 
consideration,, they are found to resemble 
each other in a multitude of points. Euro- 
peans and Hindoos, belong to the same 
Aryan stock and speak a language funda- 
mentally the same, but they differ widely in 
Appearance which is supposed by Broca to 
have arisen, through the Aryan bi’anches, 
having, during their wide diffusion been 
largely crossed by various indigenous tribes. 
In the East Indies where amongst Hindoos 
the system of caste prevails and keeps each 
Bul^speoies distinct, the Scythio Jut, the 
Hsjput, the Brahmin, the Turanian and 
helot races are seen to vary from the black 
Bqnat tribes of the mountains to the tall 
coloured brahman with his intellectual 
brow, calm eyes, high bnt narrow head, and 
the further Indies tbeBurman, the Malay, 
the Negrito, or Negro, and Papuan are idl 
at once distiDguishable. Amongst Indian 
ttahomedans, too, obtained from Arabia, 
rersia, and ^ythta» asd converts fri>ni his- 


um 

dooism wheialhay have 
the distmotions are veiy marked. 

Man was long supposed to have existed in 
the earth, since about six thousand years^ 
but it is now established that inau haa eidet* 
ed from an incomparably greater period. 
The world appeaiu as if it had long beea 
preparing for the advent of man. Atiha 
present day, even the most distinct races of 
man, with the exception of some negro 
tribes, are much more like each other lihaii 
is generally supposed. In India, a newly 
arrived European cannot at first distinguish, 
the various native races, though they sooa 
appear to him extreme^ dissimilar, and tha 
natives of India cannot at funt perceive any 
difference between the men of several Euro- 
pean nations. There are, however, marked 
distinctions. The Mongolian, the Negro, the* 
Australian and the Hottentot differ in a mul- 
titude of characters, some of slight some of 
oonsiderable importance, and are undoubted- 
ly distinct species of the family of man, the 
negroes of the present day being of the same 
form as those of 4000 years ago. The Ma- 
lays and Papuans who live under the same 
physical conditions, differ greatly. The dif- 
ferent races of man are distributed over the 
world in the same zoological provinces ae 
those inhabited by distinct species and gene- 
ra of mammals. This is manifestly the case 
with the Australian, Mongolian and Ne||re 
races of man ; in a less marked manner witk 
the Hottentots, but plainly with the Papu- 
ans and Malays, who are separated by nearly 
the same line which divides the groat Mala- 
yan and Australian provinces. The different 
species, however, mingle together sad pro- 
duce progeny with mixed chaiuotem. la 
Brazil is an immense mongrel population of 
Negroes and Portuguese. In Ohiloe and 
other parts of S. America, the whole popu- 
lation consists of Indians and Spaniards 
blended in various degrees, and with com- 
plex crosses of Negroes, Indians .and Eurow 
pesos. Capt. Burton observes that the mix- 
ture of French with Indian blood produces 
a favourable progeny, bnt that tlie offspring 
of the Portuguese aud of Natives of the 
East Indies is coarse, and dark ooloneedl 
In S. America on the contrary, the o&pring " 
of the Portuguese and Indians are often 
fairer and never darker than that of the 
Indian. Intone island of the Paoifio ieu 
small population of mingled Polynesian tnd 
English blood ; and in the Yiti Alohipelagoi 
is a population of Polynesians Nemteu 
crossed in all degrees. — Darwin^ Anmdl$ aoid 
PlanU. Report BriL AMsooiatim* Dartdu^ 
Origm cf Speeistj Bopp. Qlosaarlum Sanscrit 
turn, s, V, mdW$ Uciuregf p. 367 - 368 « 
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MAN. 

man, Beno. Colooasia Indica. 

MAN, Ar. Hkb. Hind. Tam. 

Maund, £Na. I Msnogu, Tkl. 

Maiuiah, Heb. | Mahona, Ubia. 

A meaanre of weight, amongst the He- 
brews and now in India, varying in quantity 
according to locality and the article weighed. 

Bengal bazaar man » 40 Beer8»lbs. 82 

„ Factory man=alba. 74, oz. 10, grs. 10.6 
Central India „ <=» „ 20 

Gnzerat n ^ n 40 of less value 

Bombay „ = „ 28 avoii-dupois 

Southern India „ „ 25 

Bengal man of ISSS^^lbs. 874 n 

Akbars „ „ 841 

Mysore „ == „ 163 

Hebrew man or Mannah s= 13,125 grains or 
lbs. 1.14 

The eer of opium is 2500 grs. 

The ser of grain about Ibe 2, oz. 2. 

The man, or maund weight, therefore, 
varies according to the aHiclo weighed. In 
the Punjab, villagers use a kucha man which 
^ is only 13 to 20 seers, and the Laliori man 
igsasto 3 kucha mauuds.-— Powell, 

MAN, Tam. Sand ; earth ; (a pronounced 
short.) 

MAN a river of Central India written also 
Maan. At Surbapereo on the Maan, Capt. 
Keatingo thought he traced the folio wiugauc. 
oessiou of rocks, (ascending) a light green- 
stone, metamorpbio or volcanic ; a soft sand, 
etone, very fine grained and white ; compact 
limestone, bluish white : and then the coral 
limestone, the latter only containing corals. 
The compact fine limestone, is found at in* 
tervals all over the jungle, and has been very 
largely used for lime in the Mancloo days ; 
the old kilns are without number. He found 
fossils, wherever an edge of stone lay over a 
convenient mud bod to retain them. Kchi> 
nida and a Brissus were in great plenty, the 
Bheels call them Pauuchia from their five ^ 
marks, and Pecton 5-co8tatuB. Plagiostoma I 
spinosum and Terobratula octoplicata were I 
numerous, the latter most so and in best 
preservation, pieces of a largo finely marked i 
Echinus cidaris, also a rude impression on a 
stone of a very large Inocoramus ? To the | 
west of Mhow and Indore, there exist exten- 
sive beds of the cretaceous series. Dr. Garter 
in the Journal Bombay Asiatio *Socicty, No. 
XX. July 1857, page 621, considers that 
these beds are truly Neocomien. The evi- 
dence is that these rocks represent the creia- 
oeoos era, but is insuEcient to enable ono to 
refer them to any subdivision of that great 
series. The following fossils were collected 
at Baug by Capt. Koatinge. 


MNA. 

CoraXHim, 

Cidaris, ... 4 or 5 I Brissns, 2or3 

Echiuns, (species) ... 1 ] Cyphosoma, ... 2 



MolUaea. AcepMa. 


Pholadomy, 

VonoB, 

1 

... 1 

MytafM,/tyjdcii8, 
Forb it,) 

... 1 

Cardium, 

...41 

Pecteu (Janina) 

.. 3 

„ altum,Boto; hil- 1 

F. (6.‘ooatatuB, 


lanum, or very closely 

oommon.) 


allied and two others. 

Plioauila, 

... 1 

Area, 

1 

Inooeramns, 

... 1 

Modiola, 

I 

Terebratola, 

1 


Gasteropoda, 


Rhynoonella, 

• ... 1 

Cerithiam, 

1 

Katica, 

... 1 

Triton, 

Voluta, 

... 1 

Turitella, 

... 1 

... Z 


Cephalopoda, 

Ammouities of the Bkotomagensis Section, ... 2 


MAN, Tam. a deer ; (a pronounced long.) 

MAN. See Uudra Sampradaya. 

MAN A, Hind. Pyrus mains. 

MANA. Hind, a platform erected in tall 
crops : on these people sit to frighten off 
birds, Ac. 

MANA, a pass in Garhwal, on the Hima- 
laya, in which the temple of BadariiiHfh is 
placed. The people who occupy the Mans 
district are Bhots dwelling in the passes and 
their neighbourhood at heights almve 6,000 
feet. The pass-men state that ridges which 
within the memory of man were covered 
with forest and pasture lands are now cover- 
ed with enow, showing the extension of the 
snow zone. The Niti pass on the DuH, a 
feeder of the Ganges, is the best, and the Ju- 
war on the Gaiiri pass, a feeder of the Sarda 
or Gogra, is the worst. The number of well- 
built houses in the Bhot district are in 
Mana on tUo Saraswati, ... Villages 3 Houses 125 

Niti ... 10 219 

Juwar on tlioDouli, ... 13 455 

Byause, Pass ou tito Kali,... 9 1S4 

The Bhot, here, as elsewhere, is an aji^- 
culturist, and is assisted by slaves who live 
under the roofs of their masters. The people 
in the Mana, Niti, Juwar and Byanse passes 
are supposed to be emigrants from Tibet who 
drove out an earlier body of hindoos, and 
many of the chief families trace their origin 
to a Tibetan locality. The inhabitants of the 
Darma pass are said to be a body of Mongols 
left in Kumaon by Timur and if so they are 
not true Bhot. The Darma inter their dead 
for a time, and in the month Kirtik exhum® 
and bum them, but the other pass-men bnm 
their dead on their demise. The Darma 
practice divination, taking their omens from 
the warm livers of sheep sacrificed for the 
purpose. The women of the Darma and 
Byanse passes dress alike, and these twoelaus 
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MANAMADOO. 

eat the Tak and would ^ the cow, while 
these of Mana, Niti and Jnwar abstain from 
beef of all kinds and look down, as on an in- 
ferior caste on th^ Darma and Bjanso. Tho 
Jnwar nearest India, have the larp^st trade, 
and resort to an annual fair in Soptombcr at 
Gartokh, the residence of tho Lahsa viceroy. 
These passes are the roads from India to 
Nari or Gnari, Tibetan provinces of tho Chi- 
nese empire. Immediately below tho village 
of Mana, is the hindn shrino dedicated to an 
incarnation of Vishnu and one of tho most 
sacred hindu temples in hindu mythology. 
The temple is built on tho bank of the 
Bishen-ganga immediately over tho site of a 
hot spring, tho existence of which no doubt 
led to tho original selection of this remote 
spot. The rawal, or chief priest, is invariably 
a Namburi brahman from Malabar: no other 
class of brahman being allowed to touch tho 
idol. — Gminiughai)i*8 Ladith — Latham's Eih- 
nology, 

MANAAR, an island close to Ceylon, from 
which tho gulf of Mauaar has been named, 
tho gulf passage was deepened by a scries of 
engineering operations. Alanaar, nccordiug 
to Sir J. E. Tennant, (vol. 2 p. 555,) is tbo 
island of Kpiodorus, which, according to the 
Peri pi us, was the scat of the pearl tishcry. 
Mannar Gulf separating Ceylon, from the 
peiiinsala of India, i.s so named from tho 
island of Manaar near Ceylon, which, with 
that of Raraiaseram near the continent al- 
most connect Ceylon to tho peninsula, the 
two islands receiving the names of Adam’s 
Bridge. 

MANABOS. See Mindanao. 

MAXCE. Tam.' Castor. 

MAN ADO. Celebes cvi its Nortli-coasl, 
is in general high bold land. Its extreme 
point is called Capo Coflin, and tho whole of 
llio islands that stretch from it to .Manado 
hay are .sometimes called Banca i.sland. — 
Iltirshurgh, See India. 

MANCEUVRES CORDAGE. Fa, Cor- 
(Inge. 

MANAGOOT or Mangoostccn. ^Ialay. 
Qarcinia mangostana. 

MANAHSl liA. Sans. Arsenic, Rod 
snlphurct of Arsenic. 

MANAK. Hinp. A ruby : also any gem. 

MANAKHYALA, a town in Afghani.stan. 

A tope there was opened by General Ven- 
tura in April and May 1830. 

MANAKYA RAl, See llaravati or 
Karan ti. 

MANALI KEBRAalso Manall-Kiro Tam. 
Pilsekia pharnacioides, L. R. 

MANALOOOIL. Sec Oil. 

MANAMADOO. White cloth is mana- 
Pictured all over Sontbem India, but those 
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MANBHUM. 

of Manamadoo in tho district of Triohinopoly 
arc very superior in quality and used by tho 
more respectable of tho inhabitants as cloth- 
ing, under tho name of Manamadoo Sullab'’ 
That at Arnco in tho district of Chin^eput, 
known as “ Arnoo Snllah,” js of a diubrent 
quality. 

jKANAPALA. 

Ti|)|)a tigo, Tel, | Soniavalli, JiVANTf. 

Tinospora cord i folia, Mia's. Mcnispermum 
glabrum, Klein, 

MANAR. See Mahablmrata. 

JKANAS. Bukm. ]\Ialay. Auanaa sajki- 
vus, SchuU, 

MANASA, tho goddess of snakes. She 
in worshipped as a preservativo against tho 
bite of those reptiles and is represented sit- 
ting ou a water lily environed with snakes. 
If a hindu has been bitten by one, incanta- 
tions are pronounced to propitiate tho favor 
of Manasa.— Coh'. Mgih, i//,;,?. p. 388.— See 
Serpent. 

4\ I AN A SARD VAR A LAKE or Mansaraur 
or :Mnnasa-Snrns Lake in Tibetan called 
Tslio-Ma-pban is tho same with tho Ijinda 
Sarovara of hindu mythology, produced 
from tho heart of Brahma. It is called Annu 
Auaudat, is supposed to bo a crater, that 
four river.s spring from it, audtliat it is near 
Su-mcrii, tho abode of gods, the Vindliyasaras 
of the I’urans. Manasarovara in reality is a 
lake of no exit in Little Thibet, from which 
tlio Ganges was long supposed to riao ; it ia 
a place of hindu pilgrimage of peculiar sanc- 
tity, and was fitst visited by Moorcroffc in 
mi,Ao,Rs. 1810, Vol. Xll.-Sce Mansa. 

rovara. Indus. 

MANASSFiir. See Kranganou, 

iKANA'l’AFPAN. A caste of enltivators 
origijjally from Coimbatore, first sottled in 
Paulghat and inierniixod, and often con- 
I founded, with llie Nairn. — Wilson,. 

^lANAVALA, the head of the Tcngala, 
a Vaislinava sect of tlio south of India. 

MANAY-PDONGU. Ta.m. Sapiudusemar- 

glnatuK. 

MANBIIOW. Dissenters from hiriduism, 
in Borar and the Dekhau ; they wear a black 
dreH.s, and are of quiet, inolfensivo manner.'j. 
’rhe.so liindu religions sectaries, arc wor- 
sliippci*s of Krishna, and about the year 1830 
were dc.scrihcd by Captain Mackintosh. They 
are under a vow of celibacy and elect young 
people into their order. If pregnancy occur 
the parties are allowed to withdraw. 

MANBHUM, a district of Chota Nngpore, 
has numerous remains ofArian colonization 
cIo.so to its southern and eastern approaches, 
but none* on the plateau itsclt,—Mfon, 
p, t)3. 
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HANOHE. 


MANCHt-TtJNGA. 


MANGE POONGUM. Tam, Sapindas gncsc onj^in as it is very similar to that of 
rubiffinosua. “any of the boats still in use by the people 

MANCHAM. Tel. abed. of that country ; which are said to be of the 

MANCHE a boat or ship. The Calicut same shape as the vessels jn which Vasco de 
Manchc, is a boat very similar to that of Gh>,raa sailed to India. They have a deck 
Mangalore with the exception only of a rak- fore and aft; and are built with all sorts of 
ing *^8tcm, for the purpose of taking jungle wood, in a very rough manner, and 
the beach, as the port of Calicut is open to fastened with nails and bolts. They arc 
the coast and there is no river. These boats ; equipped with one mast, wlmdi inclines for- 
are propelled by the paddle and sail, and ge- ward, and a square lug-sail; also a small 
norally carry eight men : Ihey are much cm- bow-sprit, at about the angle of 4o ® , with 
ployed in watering arid completing the sea- a sort of jib fore-sail, one pair of shrouds, and 
stock of ships homoward-bouiid *, also in | a back-stay which completes the rigging, 
loading ships with pepper, limber, &e., from j These vessels carry on the trade of the island 
Bombay; and in shr.pping the produce of across the Galf. The exports are, rice, 
the forests of Cannra and Malabar; all of j tobacco, &c., and tho imports, cloth. This 
which is rafted off to vessels called dow, I forms a great part of the revenue of tlio 


boalilc, pataraar, t^c. ! island, in the district of Jaffnapatam. 

The Panyani Manchc, is a coasfing boat, Mangalore Manclm of the western Coast 
of about fifty feet long, ten to twelve feet i of the PeniiiSiila is a flat bottomed boat 
broad, and live to seven feet deep. It is i of burthen, about twenty-fivo to thirty-five 
framed with timbers and planks; which arc feet long, six to seven feet broad, and four 
sowed together. The timbers arc about four to-tivc deep. It is formed to meet the river, 
feet asunder, and on thorn, inside, some few \ wliich is very shallow and flat ; and to land 
planks are placed as bands and clamps, ( the cargoes of the patsunavs, which are dis- 
which aro nailed to the frame. These arc j charged and loadotl at the mouth of tlin 


very rudely put together ; and not of much 
importance, cither in form or construction. 
During the south-west monsoon, or from 
Juno to November, they are laid np at Bai- 
pur river for safety, and aro only used in the 
tine weather season. They carry the produc- 
tions of thecocoanut tree, viz. coir, from the 
husk of tho cocoanut, Cocos nucifera, from 
which rope is made. Copra, tho inside al- 
bumen of tho nut, from which oil i.s express- 
ed. Cnjan, the loaf of tho Cory pha umbra- 
culifera tree, wliich is used for thatching 
houses, also for books, and vaidous other 
purposes. Jagc'ri a kind of sugar, which is 
made from tho toddy or juice of tho palm. 
Oil and arrack, a strong spirit, distillc<I from 
tho toddy taken from the palm. Tliesn ves- 
sels keep along sliore and take advantage of 
tho sail in rowing. They have generally 
from eight to ten men, who arc tishernuni of 
the Mopila ca.sto, a race of mahomedanH, 
descendants of tho first Arabian settlers on j 
tho shores of tho peninsula ; and who, mar- I 
Tying the daughters of tlio country, obtained 
the name of Mapillai, or “ sons-in-Iaw,” cor- 
rupted by Europeans into the above term. 

The Boatila manclio, of the island of 
Ceylon, navigates the Gulf of Manaar, and the 
coasts of the southern part of the PeDinsula of 
India. This boat, is about tifty to sixty feet in 
length, sixteen to eighteen feet in breadth, 
and eight to ten feet iii depth, has move of 
the European form than any of tho Indian- 
built vessels that are met with, IMio after 
part shows the construction to bo of Portu- 


) rivers. These boats are sc3wod together 
similar to tho masula-boafc and other native 
I vessels : they arc forced along by bamboo 
j polos-; as tlio water is not more tlian from 
j six to ton foot deop, except in tho south- 
j west monsoon, wlion tho rapids swell, and 
1 the whole of tho river is considered impassi- 
jblc: and at tliis period all the vessels aro 
taken to the shore and laid up. — A'dye. 

j MANCHAlt. A little north of liarkhutia, 
on the rigiit bank of iho- Indus, tho Niirrah 
or Snake Hiver, a Sind Serpentine, falls info 
i lake Manchar, flows through it, and issul•^ 
j from tlie southern extremity under a frr.'ih 
name, tlio Aral. The Narrali and tho Aral, 

I form a semi-eirclo of about sixty miles from 
; point to point, they aro probably artificial, jvh 
I tlieir tortuous course presents tho appear- 
' nneo of man’s rather than Nature’s doing'^* 
The country is so level that, when the Indns 
rises, tho water Hows np the Aral, and vice 
versa, when the main stream falls. — Burtons 
Vol. II. p. t2dl. 

MANCHE. Tel. Euphorbia tirucalli. 
Li mi, 

MANCHE, Tel. Good, sweet, hence, 
Manchi jilnga, Scabania procumbeni?, 
ir. and A . — /Esebynomene pr. R . ; Manchi 
Kanda or Patikauda, Arum (Araorpho- 
phallus) campanulatum, R . ; Manchi mande 
or Tiyya mande, Ceropegia, E, 
MANCHI-NUNA, Tel. Gingelly oil, 
sweet oil. 

MANCHI-TUNGA. Cyperus 
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^klANDAL. 

MANCHO, Jay. Graoula vcligiosa — 
Liau, 

MANCllU^ a race of High Asia and the 
N. Eastern parts of Asia. The iingning dy- 
uasty;, in China are Maiichu. A Manchu is 
under obligation to enrol himself under some 
banner^ and failing to do so, loses his pi-ivi> 
lege.s. Many neglect to enrol themselves 
voluutarily in oi*der ti> avoid the conscrip- 
tion. The Sifo and Solon are the highest 
tribes of Iktanchn. The Mauchu had no writ- 
ten cliaracteruul.il Kitl. ^^okdeu U the 
native capital of the Mancliu. They are a 
Tartar race. The Aiuoor, second only to the 
Mississipi, flows into the Pucitic Oeenii not 
far north of Japan. Mach of the coautry 
along the Amoor is susceptible of fanning 
and grazing. Steamers can ascend from the 
sea to Choiah, a distance of miles, 

which opens up Siberia to the JVcifie. 
through Uio Amoor, presenting a new field 
for commerce, the ultimate limits of which 
can hardly be gra.sped by the most compre- 
hensive mind. Mongolin, Manehnria, North- 
ern China, all the Tnvtaries, Thibet, and 
Silxiria, with a populatiofi of twenty to 
thirty million.s, arc approached by this river, 
jind a now route to the Indies opened. 
Trkouisk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, can 
bo approached with only about three hun- 
dred miles of land carriage. 'J’ho Cln'ne.se 
have annexed all tlie noighbonring parts of 
their territory from the ^lanchu and ^Mongol 
rac,es. Beyond the PagaGol lies the country 
of t.he Ortoos, which extends a liundred 
leagues from ea-st t,o west, and sixty-six from 
north to south In A. \). the tribes of 
this region were Mancliu. Cccina ^lanchuria 
a inollusk of OlgJi Bay, Alanchuria, is eaten 
:iTi(l tbe Laminaria seaweed is largely stack- 
ed in the gulf of Pichili by the Munebu. — 
yldai/i.-j- -Vrinnep's Tibet, Tarfary and Mon- 
l/'dio, p. 4y — b7. See India, Japan. 

MAND, probably another name for the 
Med. There are several tribes the Maiidar, 
Mandhor, Mindhra, the Babich tribe of 
Mondrani, and the ancient towns of Mondra : 
^landropat in Chnchgani, to the cast of the 
Cnni; Mandrasa, to the north of the J^Iakali 
hills, and Muudra and other similar names 
iu Cuteh. 

MANDA or Manga chellu, Tel.? itan- 
dia dumetoriim, Lam. ? 

MANDA, a kind of bread. 

^lANDAKU or Manda chettu, Tel. a 
plant the j nice of which prevents baldness. 

MANDAL, that form of oriental divina- 
tion which owed its celebrity in Europe to 
Mr. Lane. In the Maudal, or palm-divina- 
bon, a black slave is considered the best sub- 
ject. European travellers have frequently 
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MANDARAWAR. 

marked that uervoua sensibility. In Abyssinia 
the maladies called “ bouda** and “ tigritya 
appear to depend upon some obscure connec- 
tion between a weak impressiouable brain 
and the strong will of a feared and hated 
nice, the blacksmiths. — Burtou^s pitgriniage 
fo Meccfth, vol. J p. 18 ; III. p 220. 

MANDAL, Hind. Rhododendron arbo- 
reuin, also Acer cnltratum the maple. In 
Knlu .\eefr euudatuin. 

MANDATj or ^larwa, Elousino coracann. 

MANDAlj. See Mandwah, 

MANDAL, straw ropci made of Eleusine 
coracaiia. 

MANDAL—? Agallochum. 

MANDALA. See Jmscriptioiis. Vedas. 

MANDALAM, Sans, a region, as Tonda 
mnndiilnm, PaiuUi Mandalani, Chola manda- 
1am, IMandhiislr and Oka Maiidal. See 
Mandeb 

MANDAJADI. Adenanthcra pavonina. 

MANDALICA. See Khciigar. 

MANDALlQUElSLAND,inhit. 22’ S.„ 
long IJO® 53’ E., is a small round Ulaiid ofl 
the N. Coast of .lava — Uorshunjli. 

MANDA MOTUKU, Tel. Dalborgia 
Oojelnensis. 

MANDAPA. The portico of a hindu tern* 
plo. See ^lantapam. 

MANDA H, tlie Monnt Mnndar, colobrated 
in the Punuiic legends for tlio churning of 
the ocean, lies southward of Rhngalporo. On 
the downfall of buddhism, Mandar foil into 
the hands of tlio shivitos and became a seat 
of their god so ns to rival Benares and form, 
as the Kasikhimd states, a second Kailasa. 
Tlio legend of the churning of the ocean ia 
an interpolation in the Mahabharata and 
evidently refers to the contest between tlio 
brahmins (soora) and iliobuddbists (asoora) 
the great serpent Vasookoe, alluding to tho 
sect of tho Nagn. 7V. of l{iiid. See MandarU. 

MANDAR, Hind. Acer creticum, and A. 
cullratum. 

MANDAR, Pout. ArcDga saccharifera, 

Lahitl. 

AIANDARA, the mountain which was 
used by the hindu god Vishnu as a churning 
stick at tho churning of tho Chira-Samudra 
or Sea of Milk. It is remarkable for having 
on it a colossal liguro, carved iu granite. 
See Kurina. Vislinu. ^landar. 

MANDARA, San.s. Calotropis gigantea. 
Jimniy also Erythrina indica, Lam. Also 
amongst hindoos, u crdestial tree. 

MANDARA. A Penang wood, of a pale 
red colour, specific gravity 0*939. A small 
tree; used for ornamental furniture . — CuL 
Fiifh. 

MANDARARI. Sec Kclat, p. 403. 

MANDARAWAR See Kaflir. 



MAND13ST1. 

MANDAUEH, Tam. Uauliiaia acumiua- 
tft. — Linn. 

MANDARIN A magistrate, or a person 
having authority, from a Portuguese word 
mandar, to command. CLinese mandarins, 
use bamboo caps in summer as the official 
bead dross. — Walken'^ s Voyage^ p. 180. 
MANDATA, Hind. Prunus armeniaca. 
MANDAVALLI, Can, Convolvulus rep- 
tans. 

T^IANDAYI, in Guzorat, its chief is of the 
BagJla race. See Kfittyawar. Kutch. 
MANDAWARI. See Kelat, p. 492. 
MaNDEKI, Malay. Cacurbita cilrullns. 
— Linn. 

MAN DR, or Manclit mandu, Coropegia, L. 
MANDEL. Dut. Dan. Gek. Swkd. Ah 
monds : Amygdalus cornmnnis. 

MANDETj, a township, in its simplest form, 
is under a Headman, called in the Dekhan 
and in the west and centre of Hindustan 
Patel; Mandcl in Bengal : Makaddumin many 
places. Ho is assisted by different officers 
of whom the accountant and watchmen are 
the most inipovtant. The Accountant, called 
Patwari in Hindustan, Kul-kuviii and Cur- 
num in the Dokhan and south of India, and 
Tallali in Guzorat : 2. The Watchman, called 
Pasbaii, Gorayct, Peik, Domaha, &c., in 
Hindustan, Mahar in the Dekhau, Tillari in 
the south of India, and Paggin in Guzerat: 
3. Money Changer or Silver Smith. 4. Priest. 
6. Astwhju, 0. Smith. 7. Carpenter. 8. Barr 
bor. 9. Potter. 10. Worker in Leather. 
11. Tailor. 12. Washerman. 13. Musician 
14. Minstrel. 15. Dancing girl. The num- 
ber is fixed by common opinion and by tlio 
native name “bara-balotta”at 12, but varies 
in different villages, and the officers included 
are not always the same, though up to No. 
10 are seldom wanting. From ll to 11, are 
ifot so general and tlic dancing girl secm.s 
only to bo iu the South of India. Each of 
these village officers has a fee, sometimes in 
money but more frequently a portion of pro- 
duce, as a handful or two out of each niea- 
Buro of grain. Wilson. See Mandal,MaudaIam. 
MANDELGURH is the largest district 
^ of Mowar, and iu its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, many specimens of aii- 
oieiit usage may bo found. The Solanki 
held largely here in auoieut days and the 
desccudant of the priuccs of Pultun still re- 
tains bis “ bhoora” and title of rao. — Tod's 
Rajasthan^ Vol. I, p. 109. 

MANDELN. Geu. Amygdalus com- 

munis. The Almond.— Lnui. 

MAN-DESA* The Man district. See 
India, Mann. 

MANDESTI. Tel. liubia cerdifoUa 

Madder.— Ll 7m. 


MA’NDH^’TA. 

MANDRYILLR, Sir John, author of a 
book of alleged travels in India and China. 
He Bot out from St. Aibaits in 1332y<and re- 
turned and died in Liege in 1860. His des. 
criptious of Ceylon are borrowed* fmin 
Marco Polo and Odoric of Portondu. He 
scorns to have adopted, as regards Sumatra, 
the accounts of Odoric when he says, “ Be- 
side the ysle of Lcracry is another yclept 
Siiraobor ; and fast beside, a great yolo yclept 
Java.” — Marsdm's Ristwu of Sumatra^ p.7, 8. 

MANDGAI. DfiKH. Bambusa arundi- 
macea. — lioxl. C. P. 

jMA’NDHA’TA, an island iu the Ner- 
hadii belonging to the Nimar district, re- 
m.avkable as containing numerous tomples, 
ancient and modern, including the great 
shrine of Omkar, a form of Siva. It is cleft 
iu two by a deep ravine runuiug nearly north 
and south the eastern end cont>aiuiug about 
one-third of the whole area. The Bouthern 
bank of the Nerbada opposite Mandliata 
(called Godarpura) is as precipitous ns 
Maildhata, and between them the river forms 
an exceedingly deep and silent pool, full of 
alligators and large fish, many of which are 
so tamo as to take grain off* the lower steps' 
of the sacred ghats. The w’orship of Siva 
was esi.ablished here at an early ago. On 
Mandhata the shrine of Omkar, and on the 
soutlicrn hank that of Araareswar (lord of 
the immortals j, are two of the twelve great 
Lingam which existed iu India when 
mud of Gliazni demolished the temple of 
Somnatli in A. D. 1 024. The name Omkar 
is from the syllable Orn, which, says Pro- 
fes.sor Wilson, is a combination of letters in- 
vested by Hindu mysticism with peeculiar 
sanctity, employed iu the beginning of all 
pmyers. It comprehends all the gods, tlio 
Vedas, the three spheres of the world, kc. 
The brahmans who now officiate at tlio 
slirino wish to exclude Omkar from the 
twelve Lingam usually called “ A’ di” or 
“ first,” as something above aud before them 
all. The Narmada Khand supports them in 
this as.sertioD, but as it coutains a prophecy 
of tho time when ludia shall bo ruled by 
Mlechba (non-Hindus) aud other modern 
allusions, its antiquity is certainly a good 
deal open to doubt. The evidence of the 
Kasi Kbaud and other Sivito writings is 
against them, and the pilgi'ims, who hare 
vowed to* visit the Bara jyoti Lingam, pay 
their adorations both to Omkar and Amares* 
war. The mja of Mandhata, who is heredi- 
tary custodian of all the modern temples, is a 
Bhilala, claiming descent from a Chauhmi 
Rajput named Bharat Singh, whois stated in 
the family genealogy to have taken Mandhata 
from a Bhil chief in the year A. D. 1165. AtL 



MANDLA. 

MANDHATI, Mwidhatri, l^iaudlmt. Sco j 
Hiiidti. ' 

MANDIA. Au inferior gmin produced in 
Bnstar. 

MANDI GANDRALU. Tel. A sort, of 
f^rain, P.Naga malle and Tigjo nialle, two sp. 
t>rjaBmiiio. 

.MANDRA CHRTTU. Tel. A tree.” 

:SIAND1VE PLANT. Eng. Janipha ma- 
uihut. — Kth. 

MANDLA, A dlBtriofc lyiuj; between L. 
23 ® 2* and 22 N. and L. 80 ^ and 81’ 40 E. 
Tt is bounded on tlio east by the state of 
llowa and a portion of the Biliispur district, 
tm the north by the Sohagpnr and Chendya 
Udnka of Rewa and a small portion of the 
Sleemanabad tahsil of tlio Jabalpur district, 
on the >vest by the districts of Jabal]jur and 
Sooni, and on the south by the districts of 
Seoni, Balaghat, Raipur, and Bilaspnr. 'fhe 
population for tluj whole district in I8d() 
was 1,87,699 and of these 1,27,958 Avero 
agriculturists. 


Brahmans, . . .. 6,242 Lodhi, 3,.')10 

Hiijputs, 882 Mamr, 2,525 

Kunni 4yHl Other Castea, ...23,124 

Kachhi 2,452 Dhiraar 6,033 

M'-'hra, 0,450 Muhonuuluna, ., 1,401 

Bauka, vS,085 (lond, K7,<*».’)2 

Baaor, 2,470 Bniga, 10,388 

Ahir, 7,829 Kol, 3,5.>0 

Jiohjit 2,847 - 

Bania, Kaya1h,<tc.„ 1452 187,099 

Vcli, 5,524 


The original inhabitants of this district 
arc nndoubtodly tlio Goiid and Baiga, who 
at the present time form the larger share of 
the population. Next to these are brahman 
families some of whom alfect to trace hack 
their arrival iuMandla to thotimeof Jadhava 
raya in Samvat 415 (A. D. 358) though it 
is much more probable that they settled here 
ill the reigns of Hirdo Sah and Nareiidra 
Sah,^fpora Samvat 1663 to 1788 (A. D. 1606 
to 1731). The former of these two king.s in- 
ti^oduced a number of foreigners into the 
country, especially a largo colony of Lodhia, 
who settled in the valleys of tho Ihinjar, 
Motiari, and Nerbada, gave tho name of 
Hirdonagar to the taluka thus brought into 
cultivation, and did much by digging tanks 
and otherwise to colonise tho best parts of 
the district. With these exceptions, and 
that of the Mahto Toli immigration into 
Rangarh at a much later period, there is 
no other trace of the population of the dis- 
trict having been recruited from foreign re- 
sources. Those Mahto are without excep- 
tion the best cultivator class in the Rangarh 
tahsil. These people are hindus, originally 
\f n ® caste, and formerly resident at 
lalhir. In Mandla the Oond race is divided 


MANDLA* 

into two dnsses, which again aro subdivided 
into forty-two dilFoi'ent cf^tes or got The* 
two classes arc the Raj Gond and tho Rawan 
Rnnsi. The former is the higher and out- 
do tho highest caste hindus, in tho matter 
of puryfyiiig tliehisolvos, and ape them in 
all ilu'ir religions cei’omonies, ‘ They wear 
the janiM^ or bmluninical thread and con- 
sider themselves deeply insulted if com- 
pared in status with a Gond. Mr. Hislop, 
says that they carry their passion for puritt- 
cation so far that they liave the faggots with 
which their food is cooked sprinkled with 
water before nsc. ’Die Oond tribes are 
Mufohi jClnVhsiiii Kum])a ]A’mega 

Mui-kaiu Miirskola SivSu Muliram 

Warkaia Surota A’nidnii Kursin 

Sri A ’M. l*uoH Tuukm ui Nukina 

'JVkam Hlisijclya l)nr/aiii Dhulya 

Dhonla VVuika Iviudain Barhaya 

Kuryiiin Pandti jKoivliu Bheitii 

Warwili Kuinhara Kulkii Uliiinaii 

Partili iDaiikoti 'reiuiruriu tilmsia. 

Sarjain lA’nnou 

To these may he added tho Agharia or' 
Miiki Pardhun Puthari or Gugyn, Dhalya, 
who differ in some slight peculiarities from 
tho Gond, but undoubtedly belong to the 
same i*ace. The Pardhan act as bards to tlio 
Gond and attend al births and deaths and 
marriages. The Agharia is a worker in iron,, 
lie fre^juents tliu Baiga villages, and acts as 
blacksiuitli to the whole community, no 
liglif task where the iron-ore has to be dug 
from the hill,* carried to tho village forge^ 
smelted, and then worked up to meet the 
wants of the people. These people may be 
set down us tho laziest and most drunken of 
all tho Gond race. 

Tho Gond of tho Nagpur country is a 
little under the avemgo height of “ Europe- 
ans and in complexion darker than tlfo gene- 
rality of hindus, bodies well proportioned, 
but features rather ugly, a roundish bond, 
distended nostrils wide mouth, thickish 
lips, straight black liair and scanty beard 
and mu.stachcs. Both hair and feature are 
decidedly Mongolian,” and this description 
agrees very well with tho Mandla Gond 
above tho ghats. Their women arc as a rule 
better looking than tho men. Tho wives of 
tho Gond are looked upon as so much pro- 
perty, for they are expected to do not only 
all the honsoliold work, but tho bulk of tho 
agricultural labour also. It is a common ex* 
pressioii among them, when speaking of a 
well-to-do farmer, to say that he is a man of 
some substance, having four or five wives ; 
occasionally they have seven, but this is ex- 
ceptional and the poor content themselves 
with one. In dross the women are usuaHy 
decent, though they wear only the dhoti and 
shoulder-cloth of coarse couutry made stuffs 
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whifcoi with a coloured thread border. For pensive, is very seldom resorted to except in 
ornaments they w,ear strings of rod and white the cases of the elders of the tribe^ Former- 
beads, ear rings of brass wii*e in coil, and ly the Gonds used to bury their cjjfead in the 
polished zinc bosses sometimes nose-rings of i lioiises in wliich they died, jnstdeep enough 
the same and anklets and arnlflets of copper I to prevent their being dug up again by the 
and zinc mixed or of pewter and zinc; They dogs, now they liavo generally some place 
are tattooed at an early ago^ some much j set apart as a burial ground near tU© vil- 
more than others and allow themselves to be j lages. Their funeral ceremonies W'e very 
put to considerable amount of pain in the • few, the grave is dug so that the bead shall 
performance. The Pardlmu and Dolya are j lie to the south and the feet to the north, 
the people who practise the art of tattooing ! the idea being that the deceased has gone to 
and some have quite ii local reputation for ■ the home of the deities which is supposed to 
their skill in the art and for the successful | be somewhere in the north, but the Goiid 
patterns with whicli they adorn the bodies I do not appear to have any real theory as 
of tlieir victims. They usually work with j regards an after life or the immortality of 
iieodlc.s, and rub in inhigo and gunpowder or I the soul. The ]3alga are the acknowledged 
saltpetre. Tlioiigh wild, uncivilised and ig- I superiors of the Gond races, being their 
iiorant, the Gond arc, among thcin.selvcs j priests and their authorities in all points of 
honest, faitliful, and trustworthy, courageous | refigious ol).<3crvance. In physical appear- 
and in some points trustful : as regards faults i aiice.s tho Baiga dilfer so much as almost to 
they have committed, as a rule, tliey plead 1 defy description. One sect the Jklimdiya is 
guilty when brought before tho courLs. As I known by the head being shaven all but one 
a race they arc now well behaved and very • lock. The Binjiwar on the other hand wear 
amenable to authority. The number of their hair long, never cutting it, and tic it up 
their deities seems every where to dillor. in a knot behind, so do tho Bhirandiya. In 
Mr. Hislop says that he never could get any stature some arc taller, ihau tho Gond, but. 
one man to name more tliau seven. The us a rule they are all very much below, the 
best known are lJuladoo, Narain Oeo, Snraj \ average height of Kuropoans. The Baiga to 
Deo, Mata Devi, Baia Deo, Khair Mata, | tho eastwards on the Maikal range are 
Thakur Ueo, and Ghausyuni Deo. Besides [ finer men than those near Mandala. In lia- 
theae, the Gond peoples the forests in which ';bit.s too, they are superior being a linemauly 
ho lives with spirits of all kind, most of ' race, and better looking than tlioir brethren 
them vested with tlio power of inflicting evil near Maiulla. They have not the tint head, 
and quite inclineil to use tlieir power. To : and m»se and receding forehead so eoniinou 
propitiate them he sets u]) “pat,” in spots niuong the (Imid, the head is longer, the 
selected either by himself or by his aiKHistnrs, features n» ore aquiline, and the hands are 
and tliere performs eerfain rites, generally , peculiarly small. Some among them have, 
consisting of small olfe.rings on stated days. Mmwever, all tho ty])ps of low civilization, 
Those pat are soiuetimes merely a bamboo flat heads, thick lips, and distended nostrils, 
with a piece of rag tied to the end, a heap ' but on tho whole the appearance of the 
of stones, or perhaps only a few pieces of ' Baiga of the Fastcrri Ghats is striking, as 
rag tied to tho hrauclies of a tree. The i compared with that of other wild tribes. 
Gond have seven diireront kinds of marriages, , The women are all tattooed and like the 
some miicli more binding than others, | Gond they wear bunches of wool tied up in 
Widows aro expected to remarry and the ' their own hair. They are no cleaner, than 
Gond customs ])rovidu for their re-m;»iTingo i their neighbours, noilber sex affecting the 
in two ways, the “ Churia Pahanna Shadi,” use of cold water any more than can be 
and tho “ Kari Shadi.” The tir.st (insists helped. In their religiou.s ceremonies they 
simply in the woman proceeding to the much resemble tho Gond, reverencing the 
house of the man she has agreed U) live with : same gods, but adding to them aa the chiet 
after her husband’s deatli. The other is j object of worship the mother earth “Mai 
where the younger brother marries his elder Dharitri.” Thakur Deo is 8upjx>sed to have 
brother’s widow, which ho is expected to do special charge of the village, and’ is honour- 
by the custom of the tribe, unless the widow ed accordingly. But the Baiga have a 
should insist upon making some other ar- belief in the spirits, which are supposed to 
rangemeni for herself. The ceremony in haunt the forests and in the localities which 
both of these casos consists simply of a pre- are now e.specially the homes of these spirits*, 
sentation of bangles by tho husband to tho “ Pat,” are set np, each under the charge of 
wife, and of a feast to the village elders, an appointed Baiga. There appe^ to be »o 
Cremation is considei^cd the more htinorahle especial rule regarding the institution of a 
mode of disposing of the dead but being ex- pat. Sometimes it is the place, where a man 
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has been killed by a or a snakC) some- j 
times no reason whatever is jfivon for tie i 
selection. The dahya cultivation covers a 
large area in this district. With no other 
instrument of agriculture but their axe, and 
a small sickle (“ hausya,”) it is astonishing . 
to see the extent of clearing that one village \ 
of Baiga makes on the sides of the hill on j 
which their village is located. — Central Prov. i 
MANDLASIH, in lat. 22° IV N., long. ! 


MANE. 


MANDRAKE, 

Usul-nl-lafah ; Ar. 

Astrniig, „ 

Ttihfah-uS'Shaiinn, „ 

8 erag-ul-k 08 lm>l), „ 

Yebn^j, „ 

TiakTiuina, Beno. Hini>. 
Lakmimi, „ „ 


Mandrake, E.xo. 

Mandragen, Gkk. 

Atropamandragora, Lat. 
Liifolint, ^ALAY. 

Mainlam<i*gialf, rsKS. 
Yabruz ; Yabrukh, „ 
Knat.jnti, Tam. 


75° 40’ E., in Mnlwa on tho right bank o\‘ j 

I 


the Narbada. The level of tho Narbada is 
about 700 ft. — Wih. 

AIANDLOI. Tho title of an ofHecr under 
native rule. j 

MANDOH, tho ghost of a malioniedaii, ! 
is, in hindii demonology, deemed the most j 
malignant of all dcnious. | 

MANDONG. A rush mncli used by tho 
natives in the maunlacinro of rice and sugfir 
bags, mats, and for tying np articles, tho 
fibre being strong. It grows spontaTieously 
in tho rice iields of Province AVellesley after ' 
the crop has been gatlierod and over- ' 
spreads them like a second crop. It may 
prov'o stiitable on experiment for tho manu- 
facture of paper. — 

AiANDOO, some time tho capital of the 
iudependont inaliomcdan kingdom of Alalwa. 
It is on a spur of the Viiidhia mounfains,' 
overlooking tho vnlloy of the Norbiidda ami 
the plains of Nimar, having a site at an ele- 
vation of more Ilian 2,0U(> feet above tho 
sea, and a climate not iinljko that of tlui 
Alohtoor snnalarium with similar scenery. 
Tho city of Mandoo was founded by Jlo- 
shung shah, tho fonnder of Hoshnngabad ; 
t!>e second king, iMoharncd Khiljcc, circtcd 
a niausoleuiii of white marble over tho re- 
mains of Hosliuiig shall, still in good pre- 
servation. On the ^landoo liill, is a hn’raco 
on which the hindu fpieen would recline to 
gaze on the sacnal Nerhndda winding 
through Nimar; close to this terrace wjis 
erected a palace, near a well-known spring, 
which to this day is called the Queen’s foun- 
tain. In general inaliomcdan ruins are situ- 
ated on the plain, without any impo.sing 
back-ground l« the picture, but at Atandoo 
the ruifis are situated in tho midst of beauti- 
ful mountain secetiery, so that the combina- 
tion of works of art with Iho beauties of na- 
ture is most charming. Atandoo is built on 
coralline limestone, but that u.scd fur build- 
ing is derived from near Baug or Bngli. See 
Kalmuck, Alalwa. 

MANDOR. SecRahtor. 

AIANDORLI, It. Amygdalns communis. 
AfANDBA, Hind. Alarlea begonifolia, 
also in Kaghan, Hedora helix, tho ivy. 
MANDRAGEN, Gkk. Alandrake. 


Tho Aland ragora, or mandrake, the fetid 
root of which was so colobrated in tho ma- 
gic rites and toxicology of tho ancients, is 
known in the bazaars of Central Asia and the 
north of India. It has various names, arising 
fiom its fancied resomblanc’o to tho human 
form. It was formerly an article of the 
Atatcria Aledij^a, bu;t exploded, 

though the leaves aro still sometimes em- 
ployed in preparing anodyne fomentations. 
The Arabians [ilace the root, which tliey«call 
lJ.ssnl-nl-loofab, amongst their most power- 
ful cathartics, and also suppose it to bo of use- 
as uti autispasmodic. What of it is found in 
India is probably brought from FVrsia or 
'Arabia. Tt is found in many parts of tho 
I South of Europe, is of poisonous qualities 
I and its smell is very fetid. Loofah is tho 
! plant. Tuhfah-u.s-sliaitnn is tho fruit. Its 
1 properties are idenlical in nature with tho.so 
I of A. l)elladonmi l)ut weaker in consequence 
I of drying and ileeoinposition of tho atropis. 
’I’lio mandrakes of Gen. xxx, It, are generally 
' supposed to he tlio root of AtamlragoraoHici- 
Inalis: (’alinet regards Dudaim and plan- 
' loins as cilrons : but, violets, lilies, jns- 
• mine.**, have all bi'on named. — (/Shavyh^ 
i nrwj, p. Ilinfs Vcijct, Kliigdtnu^ 552. 

, b'ttnlhwr. Altir. Mat. Mrd. p. 2d. Cahnrl. 
AlANDRl, Jli.Nn, llilws lept/oslnehyiira. 
AIANDRUNCi, a rn.sh of province AVelles- 
: ley, made inlo rice nnd sugar bugs, mats, 
Ac. It grows spontaneously in tho rice fields 
after* llio crop has been gntliercd over- 
sjneading them like a .second crop. Seo 
Alandong. 

AlANDSHTJ : MANDSIIUIUAN. Sco 
India. Alanelm. 

MANDJS.IATl, AIaf- Adenaiitlicra pavo- 
iiinu. — Idnn. WiUde. 

At AN II U, 'I’kl. Gunpowder. 

At AN DU, lliNii. Ulmuscrosa. 
AtANDUKA BIUTIMf, Atanduknpnr- 
namn, or Saraswati akn, Tki,. Clerodcndroii 
viscosurn. Vent, ifeyne L‘10’, gives this name 
to Leonurus iiepetwOdia. Br. applies it to 
Calosaritlies, rnbia, Hytlrocotilc. 

AIANDIJLA AlAHl TUlEor Kadepa tige, 
Tel. Vitis (Cissus) carnosa. Wall. This 
iiamoisal.so applied to other species of vino. 

At A N I ) V r E. Sec Komarpal. 

AtANDWAH, Pecs. Elensinc corncautt 
Gw.rt. Jioxhy the ragi of tho Tamil people. 

AfANE, Tam, Beads 
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HANG. 

litANBKAM, Malay. . Eaby. 

MANEL, a piuk water- Uly of delicious 
perfume, commonly offered before the dgures 
of Buddha. Its flower closes at sunset. 

MANBBAUKA, Borm. A tree of Maul- 
mein. Wood used for ordinary housebuild- 
ing purposes. The bark is used medicinally. 
^Cal.(Jat,ExAm, • • 

MANBBOQA, Biium. According to Capt. 
Dance, stated by Burmese to bo much used 
for ri(30 pounders. Its maximum girth 4 cu- 
bits and maximum length 30 feet. Abund- 
ant all over the Tenasserim and Martaban 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is not a good woo^^ as, when stored, it 
soon dies and rots ; the roots are used for 
medicine ; the fniit is eaten by Burmese. 

MANBIOOA, CaralHa intogorrima Dc 
Caiylolley Citvallia lucida, Ihtb- According 
to Major Benson, one of the Cinchonacea), 
its peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, 
would make it useful for decorative pur- 
poses; very brittle. — Majot" llovsoii, 

MANKIiAVADU, Tk^, An itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems ; commonly termed 
a Manilla-man, bub probably from Abui, S. 
a jewel. 

MANBII, Hind, of Ciuvmba. Acer cultra- 
turri, maple. Sec ;^[an(lal. 

MANBRIJ, Tel. Celastrus panicniata. — 

WiUdn,, 

MANBRUNG, in the Himalaya in L. 31 ^ 
5(1* N., L. 78® 24* K. Its cro.st, is 18,012 
feet, and the source of tho Darbuiig, there, 
15,000 feet. A very difficult pafts. t>eo Ku- 
nawer. 

MANERU or Mala crikataTnii. Celastriis 
paniculata. — Wild, 

MANES, of hindus, are worshipped and 
have sacrifices oflevcd to them after demise 
on tho 3rd day, tho twelfth day, ev'ery mouth 
of tho first year and on every aiiuivcr.sary. 
See Burial Customs. 

MANETHO visited Egypt soon after tho 
MaccdoniHu conquest. 

MANBTTIA. See Ciucdion.a. 

MANG or ^Ihang. A low caste or 
tribe scattered through parts of tho Bombay 
Pi’osidoncy, in Guzenit, Candeish, tho Con- 
can and Kotaporo, emphn'cd as village 
watchman and in humblo oificos. Tho ^lang 
reside outside villages. They are met with 
in most of the hamlets throughout tho Hy- 
derbad country and in Borar, and servo as 
acavanger, guide, watchman and executioner. 
Their signature mark is a knife. They are 
part of the Baloth, and like tho Dher or 
Mahar, are predial slaves of tho village. 
There are 35,463 in Berar. 

AlANG or MAN, See India. 


MANGANESE. 

MANGA or Mranga. Tel. Bandia dn- 
metornm, Lam» Posoqueria dum, i. 713. 
Gardenia dum. Coi\ Vaugueria dpinosa. 

MANGAl or MANGOE, the Malayala 
name of tho mango tree. It grows to a 
largo size, many trees being found throe feet 
ill diameter, and thirty feet high. The 
wood is of a whitish colour, and is net dur- 
able or of much value. The natives make 
canoe.s of it . — Edge Mai ami 0am 

MANG ALA. See Vara or Vasara. 

MANOALA or Cuja. See Graha. 

MANGALA SUTRA. Sansc. Tali H. a 
thread with a gold coin or other valuable, 
which every hindu married woman in tho 
south of India wears during her husband’s 
life time round her neck. It is tied on hy 
the bridegroom at tho time of marriago. In 
the north of India, it is a string or piece of 
.silk tied round the wrist during tho marriago 
cercm»mv. — Wilmi. See Hindu. 

^lANGALYANA. See Buddha. 

MANGALYAN also Margali. Tam. A 
barber by caste and occupation. 

MANGALAVADU also Maugali. Tel. A 
barber. 

MANGALORE, ou the coast of Canara, 
in hit 12 ® 52’ N. and long 74 ® 40* B., is 
built near tho month of a river, navigahlo 
by small vessels, with about 10 or 11 feet 
on tlie bar. It is tho Mnnjarnrof mahome- 
daii writers, tho Munganor of tho Catalan 
•Maf), and is probably iMangaruth, one of tbo 
popper ports of Cosmas, but thoMandagnra 
of Ptolemy and the Poriplns must have been 
much fnrihor north. Yule Oaihn]} 

I 11. p. 451. See India, Kunuualer, Musiris, 
Pnrwari. 

MANGATiORE I^IANCHE, Calicut I^hui. 
die, Panyani Mauche, avo coast boats, ot 
eonstruetifin suited to tho places from which 
they are named. Sco IRancho. 

MANGANESE. 


nniinstcin, Dur. 

Oxiilc luiir ile 
ncso Pit. 

Mapj^unose, „ 

Mujiulcso, „ 

Savoii (hi Verre, „ 


Rrannstniu (]!1asscist*tir'‘ 
hypcnixyil, »< 
Man^ancsia, 

M.auganosia Nigra, Lat. 
Manganosium, n 

Manganc»ia, fi*’- 


In tho bazaars of tho Punjab, manganese 
ill the forms of a silicated sesquioxide and a 
pero.Kido is obtainablo as a black powder, 
or in lumps of the pyrolnsite. The metal 
is very brittle, of a dusky white colour, 
and without cither malleability or duc- 
tility. Bub tho substance known iu 
eommerco under tliafc name, is tho 
peroxide, or black oxide of the metnl. R 
o'ccur.H native in tbo Moiidip hills, Somoi’sct, 
in the counties of Devon aiid* Aberdeen and 
iu many parts of India. It is found m a 
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variety of forma ; moat eommotily it is of an 
earthy appearance, and mixed with ether 
ingredients ; but sometimes, in crystals of a 
black colour and mofaltic lustre. At tlie 
Madras Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857, some 
very large samples of the* silicated scsqoi- 
oxide wereexh ibited from Vizianagrum, which 
contribnted two tons in blocks, weighing 
from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. each, with from 53 to 64 
per cent, of motallio manganese. The sub- 
stance is well suited for glazing pottery, 
along with galena, and felspar. A great 
variety of pleasing colors can bo imparled 
to the glaze by varying the proportions of 
the manganese : thus, in .small quantities it 
gives a yellow color, in large, brown, then a 
blood-red, purple or black, as the j)ioportion 
of manganese is increased. It has also the 
property of hardening the glaze, so as to 
resist vinegar and weak acids : concentrated 
mineral acids however will corrodo it. Man- 
ganese is used in small quantities by the 
natives of India in giving purple, brown, and 
black colours to glass for bangles. Good 
ore occurs in Kurnool and Toomkoor in My- 
sore. Peroxide of manganese occurs in the 
form of a compact black stone, with a smutty 
brown or black powder on the surface, is of 
value* and is largely employed for manu- 
facturing purposes. It occurs in Soondoor, 
and Roodi’ar in the Coilcoontlah talook, Cud- 
dapah, Ilcllary and Bimlipatam. A speci- 
men from the latter locality contained about^ 
30 per cent, of peroxide. Brown wad and 
lirown fibrous manganese occur at the Red 
Bills, Bangalore and Cuddapali, ores of 
manganese occur at the Neilgherries. Many 
of the iron ores and iron sands contain 
manganese. Captain Trcmenhcere reported 
on the manganeso of Mergui, and Mr. Mason 
has seen specimens ‘of manganese mixed 
with iron from ono of the i.slands south of 
Mergui. Peroxide of manganese is largely 
consumed in the mannfaciuro of bleaching 
compounds; it is also used by potters and 
glass makers, and in the laboratory it i.s 
considered the cheapest material from which 
to procure oxygen. — M. E. J. li. Waicmtoii 
quoted by Faulkner ^ Powell llamlhook^ Econ. 
Pml. Punjab^ p. 100. Masou's Tenaaserim, 

MANGAB*, Hind. Rosa webbiaiia. 

MANGARAI. See India. 

MANGA-VATTAL, Tam. sliced mangoes. 

MANOCHAR has a few dispersed hamlets. 
lti.s well irrigated with canals and the whole 
plain is intersected with bunds or dams to 
preserve the rain. The tomans are scattered 
over the plain. Many brood marcs are kept. 
It is separated from Mustung by a leogtHen- 
valley termed Khad, in which the Shir- 
''^ani tribe of Brabui dwell. The Brahui 


MANGIPBIU CiESIA. 
tribes on the oast, boMer with the Ifanda- 
wari, Kncbik and Puzh Rind tribes and the 
Ghazgi Brahui, a^acent to Kach Gandava* 
SeeKclat. 

MANGEES, Malay. Ghtrcinia mangostn* 
na. The Mangosteen. 

MANGELLACUA, Malay. Turmeno* 

MANGEL WURZEL, Hind. 

Field Beck, Eno. j Mangold Wurzel, Gsi. 

Betteraves, Fr. | Biottolo, It, 

This variety between the red and white 
beet has been a good deal cultivated in 
Vrance, Germany, and Switzerland, partly 
as food for catllo, and partly to bo used in 
distillation, nnd in thif extraction of «ugar. 
Its culture, in Great Britain, dates only from 
the end ol the iHth century. Jt is employed 
almost entirely in tlio fattening of stock, 
and the feeding of milch cows. — Faulkuer* 
AIANGGI-MANGGI, Malay. Rhizophora 
mabgli. 

MANGGIS, Malay, of Baloi, Java,Sunda. 

Qarcinia mangostann, mangosteen, Lmi, 

MANGGIbl, Bncti of Celebes. Garoiuia 
mangostana, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGGOS, l^AMPONo. Garcinio man- 
gosta, mangosteen, Linn. 

MANGOSTA, Malay, Gamnia mangos- 
tana, mangosteen, Liam. 

MANGUbTA, Malay, Garclnia mangos- 
tana, innngostecu, Linn. 

MANGHA, Tel, Randia dumotornm, 
Linn. 

MANGIFERA, a genus of plants belong, 
ing to the natural order Anacardi^ce®. 
Three or four species of this genus arc enu- 
merated — as M, fictida of Louroiro, a natiye 
of Cocliin-Chinn, tho Moluccas, Sumatra, 
and Penang. M. la-viflora, 7)edfw. indigenous in 
Mauritius; and M. sylvatica of Roxburgh, a 
native of tho hilly disi riels bordering on Sil- 
hot, called Jjukshmcc-Am, grows te a great 
size, and bcai’s a fruit which ripens in Fe- 
bruary and March, aiid is eaten by the 
natives, though not so palatable as even a 
bad mango. It is also dried and kept by 
them for medicinal purposes. M. oppositifo- 
lia of Roxburgh, a native of Rangoon, was pro- 
posed by Mc.ssrH. Wight and Arnott to bo 
formed into a distinct genus. M. glattca, 
JilainOf a tree of the Moluccas, M. quadri- 
fida, Jackf M. cmsiH, Ja/'kf trees of Soroaira 
and M. gandaria of the Moluccas . — Voigt 
Boxh. 1641. 

MANGIFERA ATTENUATA. 

Taw*!*a-iba-yot Burm. 

Found in tho Pegu and Tounghoo forests, 
but scarce ; wood dark brown. — McOkUand, 

MANGIFERA C.ESIA. Jack., 

Biujai, Malay. 

A tree of Sumatra. 
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MANGIFERA INDICA. 

MANGIFERA DOMESTICA, Gprs. 
UttEEDK. Syn. of Afangifera ludic%^ £i»n. 
MANGIFERA FCETIDA. Loar. 


TjA moot, Buru I Bachang, Max. at. 

Horso mango, Bno. | 

This large mango is cultivated at Mergui, 
and is quite a favourite with the natives. 
It has an odour resembling the dorian, and 
like that has been introduced from the 
Straits. Wood not known. — Dr. Mdson. 

MANCUFKRA GLAUCA, Rotll Syn. of 
Elajodendron glaucuni. Piius. 
MANGIFERA INDICA, Idvu., Ruxh. 


M. montaiia, llicrNE.'.J M clomcstica, G-eutn. 


Msghzak, 

Ar. 

Am, Bexo. Hind, 

That-yat, 

Burm. 

Mavena, 

Ca V. 

Mange, 

Kng. 

Pahim, 

Jav. 

Kapalam, 

hAMl’lING, 

Ampaiani, 

Malay. 

Mampalain, 

jj 

Mava, 

Mai.eval. 

Malcaudamn, 

Sanh. 

Amra, 

II 


A?nl)a, Sing 

Miing’gfl, SlNDA. 

Afa niarani, Tam. 

Matiiari, Tki.. 

Mavi, „ 

Mamidi chettu, Tel. 


Kla (fi-agranl) mavi, „ 
Gujju (<.hvu» r)iimmuli, „ 
Ktamba (wild,) „ „ 

Raclin „ 

Tiyya mamidi, „ 

Ain bo, Uria, „ 


A tree, goncrally dilfnsed overall the warmer 
parts of* Asia ; but it extends as far nortli 
us 80® in tbo Punjab, in N. India up to 8,r)(j0 
feet and up to Nabu at an altitude of 4,000. 
It has been successfully introduced into the 
West rudies. It grows to a great size, with 
an erect trunk, and dark coloured cracked 
bark. Its flowering time is January, Febru- 
ary and March: tlio fruit, ripens in May% 
June and July, and is one of tho most grate- 
ful fruits of tho tropical parts of Asia. Tho 
Archipelagic names of tho cultivated mango 
are all, according to Crawford, derived from 
the Sanscrit, Maha-pahala, or great fruit. 
Through the agoncy of Knropoans, how- 
ever, tho corrupted form of the Sunda name 
for tho wild mango has become prevalent 
throughout the ejisfc from Madagascar to tho 
Philippiucs, and lias extended to America, 
Tho mangoes of Mazagaoii were onco cele- 
brated. The best mangoes come from Goa, 
llombay, Multan, Hushyarpnr and Karmal. 
Tbo best of all urotho ‘ paiwandi,’ or grafted 
mangoes, at once known by the utter absence 
of all stringiiiess of texture, and by their 
delicate flavor. Nativo.s usually prefer man- 
goes wlion they are so ripe that they have 
Ipst their flrmuos.s, and are quite flabby and 
soft. Tho wood is of a dull grey colour, 
porous, yet pretty durable if kept dry, but 
Boon decays, if exposed to wet, of tho effect 
of which it is very sensitive. In very large 
old trees it acquires a light chocolate, color 
towards tbo centre of the trunk and larger 
branches. This is hard, closer grained and 


MANGIUM CELSUM. 

• 

much more durable. It is generally used for 
constructing massoolah boats and for pack- 
ing cases, the cabinet-makers at Madras pre- 
fer it to other wood for veneering on : it is 
also generally, used by coach builders, cabi- 
net niaker.s, and others, where common light 
wood is required, being the cheapest wood 
obtainable for packing cases, boarding and 
rough work, and for backs and linings of 
furniture. Tho wood holds a nail faster than 
any other wood. It is very serviceable wooil 
for planks, wlien not exposed to Wet, and is 
mucli used for house purposes, but much 
Ics.s for carts. It seems to boar the action 
of salt water better than that of fresh ; is 
hcnco used for canoes. Tfc conld bo readily 
creosoted. It is used in Mysore for the solid 
wheels of country carts, and rough furni- 
ture. The kernels are largo and seem to 
contain some noiinshmeut, during times of 
scarcity and famine, tliey are boiled tn tho 
steam of water and used as an article of diet, 
Propagating by layers, and grafting by ap- 
I proach, arc the only modes of certainly con- 
tinuing fino sorts, .as well as of improving 
them. These have tho advaiifago also of 
bearing when small in size, timt is, only a 
few feet in height, and therefore well suited to 
culture in tho hot-lionscs of Europe, — Voigt.\ 
l'hhn\ Foresfit of Mitlahar mnl CanaiUf Cup- 
fit inn Miicihmolify Bcihhmn and Viicfilc^ Cul. 
Cat. Fj,t>. of 18l>2, .FAliofs Flora Andhrirdt 
* Mr. Uohde hi Madras Cat. of 18jI, also 
MSS.^ Etaj. Di's. (Jibson^ Wigld ami 

Clrghoru^ Madras F.i\ Jnnf Uvp. of 18o5; 
Mailras Cat. Ex. I8t>2, VoinoU Handbook, 
Craafnrd. Dlrtinnaryy Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MANGIFEliA MONTAN.'V, Hevne. Syn. 
of ^faugifora Indica, Linn. 

M.ANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Rox. 

Buueia uppositiiblia, I Ciimbessedea oppositi* 
il/fiMfCF. I lulia, IK 4* 

Mayan, Bur. 

A lofty spreading tree grows wild in most 
parts of Rurmah. Fruit edible, yellow ; 
the size of a plum. Tlicro arc sovoral varic- 
tic.s, of which soino are sweet, and others 
sour. Wood used for building jmrposcs.— 
Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. Malcolm* s Travels iu 
Sonth Eastern Asia, Vol. f, p. 170. 

MANGIFERA PINNATA, Koen. Syn. 
of Spondias mangifcrii. Peks. 

MANGTL. Tam. Rambusa arundinacca. 
Uoxh. Tho bamboo. 

WANGIUM ALBUM, Ritmph. Syn. of 
Aviceuuui tomentosa. Linn. 

MANGIUM CELSUM, is the loftiest of 
tbo mangrove family. Its wood forms good 
palisades for swamps. Its croJoked branchej 
are employed by tbo Chinese as auchew 
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MANGO. 


rndtlers for their junkfi, and (ribea in iho 
Arcbi{ie1ago, live on the pith of the secdK, 
boiled with fish or cocoanut milk. Ite 
leaves are eaten as a vegetable. 

MANGKASAH, a name of the Macassar 
^o. See Bagi, India. Macassar. Miiiahussa. 

MANOKUDU Malay. Morinda um- 
bellata, used extensively as a red dye 
throughout tho Archipelago. 

MANGLKS, lioBs Donelly was born in 
18UI, and obtained his aj>pointinont ns a 
writer in the Civil Service in Bengal, in 
April 1819 and after various olficos in Oc- 
tober 1837, ho became oflioiating Soerctary 
to the Government of India in tho Judicial 
and llevenuo J3epartmenis, ainl olliciatiiig 
IVivato Secretary to the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal in the same departments, in 1S38, 
a. temporary member of the Sndder Board of 
Revenue. At the general election of 1841 
bo was returned for tho bomugh of Guild- 
ford. He was chosen again, in Jnl}', 1847 ; 
in 18*')2 and i8»57. Mr. Mangles’ career in 
India was marked by nbility and vigour. 
Ife contributed soino able articles to tho 
I'kliuhtmfli Rerlew on India and Indian 
uflairs, and is tlio author of a “ Vindication 
of the Hoiionraltle East India Company and 
their GovernnKmt of Bengal from the 
Attacks of Messrs, Richards ttnd Crawfnrd,” 
published in 1830. For many years a Director 
of tho East India Company of wliich he was 
(’hairinan in 1857, In Parliament Alr.< 
^Mangles was a strong IJberal and supported 
the Ballot, the ailrnission of Jews to J^irlia- 
iiiimt, luid tho abolition of Chiireli rates. 

MANGLT. Sec India. 

MAN G lilETTA, a genus of jdants belong- 
ing to the natural order Magnoliacete, M. 
glanca, has a white solid wood, whieli is 
largely employed iu Java, and is supposed to 
prevent the decay of corpses put into colHns 
made of it. — Eng. Cgc. Hog. Yog. King. 

MANG-MO, a name of BamO, a front ici’ 
town iu tho Shan territory, between Ynnnan 
and Burmab. It bavS tho J^u-long tribes on 
the Ka-khycii around it. See Imlia. 

MANGO. Mangifera indicu, Lin. 


Raspberry, Doriah, Mngbrabab and tbo 
Mazagong. The practice of ‘engrafting tho 
mango, first introduced at Madras, by 
Dr. James Anderson, who improved it in 
so great a degree as to have gained it, and 
perhaps, justly, the title of tho finest of all 
Indian fruits. Rumphius is of opinion that 
mangoes heat the blo(»d‘ and produce exan- 
thematous afleotions. When ripe, it is served 
up at dessert, and when green, is used for 
making preserves, pickles, tarts, Ac. The 
mango iuay bo procured twice in the year 
iu Bombay. Pro[)agation may easily be 
otrected by .segd and cuttings, Ac., but the 
process in slow, as a tree thus raised will 
not bear fruit before flio 5th or tilh yeiyr, 
whereas those that are grafted produce in 
the ‘Jml or 3rd, althoiigli it is injurious to 
tho tioo to let it bear so early, and tho blos- 
soms should be removed. Young grafts will 
soviet imcH, indeed very often, blossom the 
lirst season they aro removed, hut if ullow- 
ctl to boar fruit, it checks them for a length 
j of t ime after. A mango graft may bo ap- 
I plied at any lime of tho year, but the 
stock must be kept continually moist by 
watering. When tlie graft and stock have 
become united, the former must bg par- 
tially divided by a notch with a sharp 
kiiifo : tlu*H may be done after six weeks 
liave elapsed Irom the time of its first being 
united : a second cutting may bo cHectod a 
fortnight laler, and iho euinplele removal 
from the parent tree at the expiiation ofuine 
or ten wtvks. Al’ler this, roruovo tho graft 
into the shade for a fortnight longer, when 
it may be put into ♦ho spot where it is to 
remain. A graft tree never attains tho size 
of a seedling, neither will it continue to live 
or bear so long, and it is doubted if the seed 
of a graft mango would produce the same 
iVuit, whereas a seedling often docs so. The 
time that a seedling takes to produce fruit is 
the great objection to this mode of roaring 
trees: nevertheless a young tree of three 
years old might have one of its branches 
brought into blossom by ringing; ibis would 
enable the cultivator to judge if the tree was 


Manga, 

M\l. 

Ain, Di;k 

Bind. 

-4mj)ulluni, 


Cai’po, 

(il z. 

^ tnra, 

Sa.n’a. 

Maani {Mi I lain, 

Tam. 

Ma-muan, 

8jam. 

MuiiicJi purnJoa, 

Tfci,. 


Flov: 



Aam ka pliool, 

Duk. 

Mnarn poo, 

Tam. 

Thayet, 

liCHM. 

Mainidi puo, 

Tel. 

Amra, 

Bans, 



The mango tree, now so extensively culti- 
vated, is said to have been brought into 
bidia by Havana, from Ceylon. There aro 
aiany vaiietics of this fruit in India. Some of 
^ho most estoemed sorts aro the Alphonso, 


worth preserving or not. Tho Maghrabah 
variety is of a greenish tinge inside when 
rijie, and by far tlio largest of the whole, 
being tlirec times the size of an Al|5houso 
and it ripens the last. When the giuft ui 
planted out, it requires only a moderate 
proportion of care, clearing the ground of all 
weeds, and removing any buds that shew 
themselves. Within the space from the 
ground to wlicre the first branches are to 
rise from, all siqierilaous and weak shoots 
should he removed, more jiarticularly ihosa 
from the centre of the tree, as also all 
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^mnclios that trail on the ground, nnlosa 
required for grafting fi*Om. The tree is 
i)ett>or for being prun^, and whenever the 
interior of a tree may contain superfluoas 
branches or when there is not sufficient room 
for the growth of the young and fruit bear- 
ing shoots, a clear space must be provided, — 
lod this can only be done by pruning. The 
best time for this operation is soon after the 
tree has done bearing fruit. No old and de- 
sayed wood should alibwed to romain, and 
great care must be taken to remove, on the | 
ifirst appearance, the “ borers,” should they 
indicate their presence by their appearance 
on the bark. * When trees are old and have 
their bark injured, it Imusf be all cleared 
a^ay, and the parts covered with a composi- 
tion. One mode of propagating by slips or 
cuttings is thus described; take slips from 
the healthy branch of a mango tree, at 
least two feet long, taking care to cut it one 
inch above the joint at the top and the same 
below the joint at the bottom. The cuttings 
will not all bo eqmil, as in some branches 
the joints are short and in others long. The 
thioknesaof the slip is to ho from throo (piar- 
ters to three inches in diameter. Half the 
length of the slip is to bo .slightly punctured 
with an awl, and then insortod into the 
ground to that depth (half of the slip) per- 
fectly perpendicular, and then make a knob 
at tuo top of the slip with plain cowdung. 
The cuttings must bo well watered in such a 
manner as to keep up an uniiiterruptod 
moisture in the ground ; ami moreover tho 
cuttings are to bo well shaded, and tho cover- 
ings only to bo removed by degrees as the 
plants attain leaves and strength, and not to 
be transplanted on any account until the 
next monsoon. The slips begin to bud within 
a mouth gonorally,but sometimes take a much 
longer porioil. In all cases tho punctures 
arjS indispensably necessary, to admit of root 
fibres being thrown out from thorn. 

The tree ami its fruitmay both bo improved, 
if, daring the cold season, the ground is dug 
all^ round tlio rooks, and by the addition of a 
• suitable quantity of good old manuro. The 
seed will only grow when fresh, and seldom 
after six wooks. Tenasserim mangoes are 
notoriously inforior. There are two dilfercat 
specie, Mangifora indioa, and M. sylvatica, 
both of which tho natives say grow wild, 
and several varieties are cultivated in the 
Provinces. Tho finest is a variety from 
Siam, which produces a large fruit with a very 
thin stone. Tho mango fruit is very plentiful 
throughout Pegu, but 0101*0 especially in tho 
Tharuwaddy and Toungoo di.sti'ictiS. Man- 
goes are often dried before they are ripe, after 
having been cut in slices and, then, arc called 


MANGOSmN. 

^^amchur.”. The kernels are alho occasion- 
ally eaten. — PoweU, Faulkner^ RiddelL Ain- 
site's Mat Med. p. 22G and 2G0 quoting Kwtu 
fhUs tom. 1, Gap. XXI, p. 96. Mason, 

McClelland. 

MANGO BIRD. The bright yellow Oriole. 
MANGO FISH, a species of Polynemus 
of tho Irawadi and Ganges. P. longifilis 
Cnv. P. paradisaeus Lin. and P. risua, are 
splendid fisli and favorites with many, are 
nearly related to the mallets, and the last is 
remarkable for the long filaments to the 
pectoral fins. — ^fason. 

MANGO GlNGFll, Curcuma amada. 
MANQOH. Hind. An edible Himalar 
yan root. 

MANGOLD. See Chonopodiacem. 
MANGO-PEKL, dried mango, the Am 
chur; or am khusk, or arabrnsi, HiNd. dried 
mangoes. — Powell, Handbook, p. d38. 

MANGO PICKLES, aro much in use, 
amongst both Europeans and natives. 
Tako about dUO green maugoes, divide into 
two: and dry in tho suii for three days : 
Take of 

Turmeric,... oz, I Salt, 6 lbs. 

Garlic, ... 3^- ,, | Mustard, ... oz. 

and coriander seed toasted oz. LJ : mix tho 
8pice.s together, and lay tho mixiuro in alkoiv 
nnte layers with tho mangoes ; and add 0 oz. 
of gingclly oil. The green fi*uit of the mango 
is ubod for making chatnics, picklc.s and cur- 
ries. Mangoes when full grown aro cut into 
slices, dried in the sun and preserved, and 
they form ail ai tide of commerce; used in 
acidulating oiirrics, mulligatawnies, &c.-— 
Herklots. Jaffm), 

MANGO'STANA GAMBOCIA. See Dyc.s, 
also Gamboge. 

MANGOSTANA MQRELLA, Besroim. 
Syii. of llcbradendron gamhogioidos. LVa- 
ham. 

MANGOSTEKN. E.\G. Garoinia man- 
goslana. Linn, 

B\li. J vv. M.\L\y. I Mangu, Sund* 

»» 1 Maiigjjiai, Bfui* 

Monirgos, iiAM. I 

The mangosteen plant belongs to the na- 
tural order Clnsiacem or Guttiforw, a small 
mitnral order of exogenous plants, inhabit- 
ing tho hotter parts of tropical countries in 
both the Old and New World. Their fruit 
is succulent, juicy, and in many cases re- 
Renibling a largo apple or orange. Tho plant 
is about tho size of a cherry tree and very 
haadsomo. It grows i:i perfeetjou as far as 
14® N. of tho equator and 7 ® south of it 
A congenial proportion of heat and moisture 
throughout the year seems much more re- 
quisite than soil or latitude on thesnocessful 
growth of tliis fruit. Malaya’s neotaro<^ 
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MANGROVES. MANGU. 

mMigoBteoD, 18 iralv % delieioiis frait, and isl grovB is said to be iafimtely sujMrior to mk 
by many esteemed as tbe most palatable bark, completing in six weeks, an operation 
of known fruits. It is cultivated to a con- which with the latter occupies at least six 
siderable extent in Mergui and Tavoy and months, and sole-leather so tanned is ssid 
it has been successfully introduced into to be more durable than any other. The 
the Travancore province and both the nut- bark and leaves, which contain neai*1y ab 
meg and the mangosteen, have been intro- much tanning, as the oak, are made use of iu 
duced with singular success at Ceylon, while the West Indies, as well as in Sind and 
their cultivation has entirely failed in Bengal, other parts of Asia. 3,713 piculs of mangrove 
Bontius thus describes thus delicious fruit, bark, valued at iSSlO, wore shipped from 
** Cedant Hesperii loDgo hino, mala anivu frucfciis. Shanghac, oiio of tlio Chinese ports?, in 1849, 
** Ambroua paacit Maiigostam, ot uoccore Dlvoa." Rliizopliiiu mangle which grows in the Indian 
Tlie mangosteen has never been seen in a ^Pcbipelngo, is used in tanning, and its wood 
fresh state in Europe. It becomes ripe, in gives a red dye. The tree forms a striking- 
Mergui, early inlMay. ~ GrawfiUiVs DicUonary, < bo physical geography of the Ar- 

p. 265, JlfaWs tenasserim, Ihntlns Hist, «bipelago us it does -Indeed of all tropical 
Nat. Ind. Orient, t. vii. 27, p. 116, quoted in for a belt of it as deep as the 

8t. Johns Indian Archijndago, Vol. I. p. 77. *‘®“^b of the tide is always found wherever 
See Clusiace© ; Garoiuia niangostana. *bero is a shallow and muddy shore. The- 

MANGO TOPES, groves^of tho Mango tree rises to tlio height of forty or fifty feet 
tree, very numerous throughout all India.— invurisbly found in such situatioiia 

Tr. Hind.f Vol. 1. p. 366. ° coubtitutinga dense, nnd almost inpenetrable 

MANGO USTE. Eu. Herpestes. forest. Each tree stunds on a cradle of ita 

MANGO, WILD. Eno. Syu. of Spoudias own roots from five to six feet high, bare at 
mangifera, Pkrs. , low water Imt as the trade rises covered sc 

MANGROVES, are plants, shrubs and K*vc the appearance of trees growing 
tree^, of the iiatui'al order Rliizophoraccro, of tho sea. Mangrove jungle is the favorite 
Lindley, and in the East Indies, the principal of rmisquitos and crocodiles, and 

of'themaro affords a convenient and almost inaccesiblo 

Bruiguiera caryophyh I Carallia laiicojufolia. retreat to pirates. The bark of Rbizophora 
^ loidoa. I „ lucida. | mangle, is used in the East and West 


Carellia garcinifulia. \ Kaudolia Rliecdii. ,‘i„d at SiiiRaporc, Rud as it is oltim impo^ 

Mangroves abound on tho coasts of the for tanning, can bo readily enough obtained 
Bay of Bengal of tho Indian Islands and at if found valualilo to the homo dyor, The* 
tho mouth of the Indus. In tho W. Indies, bark of a sniull tree from the mangrove, 
cordage is made of tho bark of a species of swamps is used by the Tavoy women in dye- 
mangrove, which is hence called Rope Man- ing red, but Mr, Mason thinks only as a mor- 
grove. Its bark has been used for fanning dant, Rbizophora gymuorrhiza, the Kamapi-- 
purposes, for which it is probably more api of tlio Malays, is used Ibr fuel in the Indian 
suitable than for cordage. The species of Archipelago. The cuttings of tho black man- 
mangrove most abundant along tho Teuasse- grove or Rbizophora ( uppu pouiia), as of the, 
rim shores furnishes a hard and durable tim- white mangrove, tlie Avicenuia iomentosa, 
her. This species is easily distinguished (Mada cbettu) and of tho SonneraLia are. 
from its associates, for it drops no roofs from used for firewood at Masulipafara, Man- 
its branches, but the trunk for half its height grove bark sells at Singapore, for tahninff 
is divided into numerous I’oota, like a leather, nets, and cloth, bd. per lbs. 3-133^ 
small bamboo pavilion. The black or com- — Royle FiK Pl.t p. 301. Manon. Crawfwrd^ 
vnon mangrove, the Rbizophora mangle, is a p. 266. Cat. Fxh. 1862. See Mangrove^ 
tree attaining an altitude of from 30 to 50 also Rbizophora. 

feet, and occupying marshy situatioua in the MANGRUR. Hind. Panienm antidotale. 
vimity of the city. Almost every part of MANOU SUNDA. Garcinia mangos-, 
this mangrove — the bark, roots, and the tana. Linn, 

fruit more particularly — ^abounds in anas- MANGU, this wood and tho ati ati, the. 
tringent principle, which is successfnlly ap- kraminan, the purwo-kuning and several 
plied to the purposes of tanning and dyeing, other woods are employed as timber at Sin- 
i'or tanning leather, nets and sails the man- gapore. 
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cynuarica. 

ei-ioiKitala, 

gyniiiorhiza. 

nialabarica. 

parvi flora. 

rhcoflii. 


„ zuylaulca. 

„ candul lianas. 
Rbizophora coujiigata. 

„ liianglo. 

mucrouata. 
I CcroDs Roxbunrhiauus. 


indios tf) dye cliocolato color. This waa 
one of tho colors introduced by Dr. Ban^ 
croft, and for the exclusive use of which 
ho obtained an Act of Purliaroeiit. It is 
nrociire<l in ninntv at Arraoan. in Malabar. 



MANIAM. 


MANILLA. 


fessor Wilson traces it from Manja, Sanscrit, 
respoctablo. It is probably from Inaro, 
arabic, gift.' 

MANl-QRAMMAM. See Jews. 
MANIHAR) Maniar, or Manuiip!, a mek'er 
of glass bracelets worn by women, a jeweller. 

MANIHOT •STARCH. Sel Cassava ma- 
nioc. 

MANIHOT UTILLISSIMA, Pohl. 

Janipha maniliofc, Kth. | Cassava manioc. 

Tills plant is used in Guiana, Mexico and 
Brazil, tor the preparation of a drink, called 


GUIANI. 


Aipy, 

Kaviaraku, 


Brazil. 


Piworp, 

Oiiycou, 

Masato, Mexico. ] 

which is prepared similarly to maize and Al- 
garoha “ chirca” and Ava. 


MANGU. SuxD.. Mangostiii. 

MANGlJfAN, the name applied in Min- 
doro to the aboriginal tribes occupying the 
interior of that island. The Manguianes*are 
a mild and ill used people, but so little ad- 
vanced in civilization, that European visitors, 
who have not bad opportunities of personal 
communicatiou with the Bangan, often leave 
the iMiand with tlio inipressioii, that they 
are only a more savage variety of the same 
race. — Jour. Ind. Arch. Iwrl^ p. i3o. See | 

Mindoro. 

MANGUSTA JA VANICA, the mongoos 
of Java. See Herpestes, Alongoos, Viver- 
riihe. 

MANH ? Hind. Masb, Phaseolus radiatns. 

MANI Sans, literal! ly precious stoue. Tu 

'I'hibof, long dykes covered with slato slabs, j “'‘man[K.“"ii,nd.' Amethyst. 

engraved, with the words Om mam P-adim • — 

orii* or walls G feet in heiglit and 4 to 8 
in breadth, but their length varies rnucli 
more considerahly, the largest is ‘^,200 feet 
long on the road leading from the banks of 
the Indus to Leh. They are generally of 
loose stones, and have flag staffs at their 
euds. They are often of iriingled heaps of 
broken things which are raised up in nota- 
ble places and liills, as ohjoofs of peculiar 
veneration. O’m is an often occurring word 
amongst buddhist Thibetans in the prayer 
Om! maui padma, Oin Afani in Hebrew 
means “ my portion.” In passini^ 

Manijtheiiadaki kcoj) them on thoright hand. 

Tno same is done in jiassing monasteries. 

MANL Hind, A weight (agiicultural) 

= 61 maunds. 


MANIKIAM. Tbl. Carbuncle. 
MANIKJIYALA, a small village 40 miles 
from the Jhclum on the high road from 
Attok to Laliore, a little more than half way 
betweeii Attok and the town of Jhilnm. It 
is built on the ruins of a very ancient city 
unknown origin, but its jiosition and the 
abundance of coins found in the ruins, ad- 
mits of theai'SUinption that it must have been 
the capital of all tlio country between the 
Indus ami Hydaspes, a eouiitry which the 
in il(‘hr *^Deicnts knew by the name of Tsxila, and 
in ‘ j of which fre([uent mention is made in the 
ising lese | Alexander. It. has buddhist topes 

I one of w'hieli was opened by general Court 
j and suhsoqucntly explored by general Ven- 
! tura. One tope exists at Usman Khatir, in the 


iMAXTT i} • rii !• rwM ir i hasui ot the Indus and another at Poshawur. 
MANI, a J'ersianofihotinicothhapor. He i ,, , , v m i oi o kc \ 

. . . . I — Mohou Lnl a Traveh^\^.o\. bee A\(gban- 

istan ; Inscriptions, Tope. 

MANIKYA RAI. See Inscrintions. 
MANIKYAVA-CHAKAK, a devotee of 
Siva, a poet. 

MANILA, Maleal. 


pretended to be the Paraclete jiromised in the 
fourteenth chapter of John, and .soon estab- 
lished n sect, but was persecuted by Slnipor, 
on which ho fled to Eastern Tartary. Wliile 
there, lie engaged in drawing and produced 
a gveat many ex Irnord inary figures which 
bis followers, on bis return, believed were 
given to him in heaven, where he informed 
them he bad spent the time during his re- 
treat. His religion is known to Europeans | 


Aspalathiis Tndica, 

I Syn. of Indigofera aspalathoidcs, Valil. 

I^IANILA NUNA, Angi.o-Tel. Oil of 
I Arachi.s liypogma. Ground iiuf. oil. 

I MANILIjA, The capital of Luzon, and 
as the !Manichean, a mixture of ipagian and | of the Spanish Indies, one of the largest of 
hindu. Christian patrinn^is and Bishops, | the Philippine Islands, and the seat of 
followed him. He blended with his doctrine j the Spanish Government in the oast, is sitn- 
the metempsychosis and tho two principles a ted in lat. 14® 86’ N. long 121® K. Ma- 
of Zertasht. He was put to death by Bah- nilla is on the right bank of the river. It 
ram Qour about A. I). 420. Sir \Y. Jones j was founded in 1681, and in 1851 contained 
however gives tho date 212 as that of king I a population of 160,000. In 1/62, Roya 
Shapor of Peisia.— Jo/n-. Ind. Areh.y No. 8, : surrendered and transferred the island to the 
Vol. V. August 1861. Clwt/iehVs HindoostaHy 1 Britisii. It is a large city and convenient 
p. 271. Sir W. Jones y Vol. V. p. 600. Mosheimy | for trade, the adjacent country producing 
EccL JTwf.,Vol. I, c. V. Socrat. SclioLLit. Ly | excellent indigo, sugar, tobacco, and hemp 
0. xxii. I for cordage. During the months of June, 

MANIAM. In the south^of India*, lands ! July and August, febrile complaints are coin^ 
held rent free or under easy conditions. Pro- i nion. Manilla Bay is a large inlot in the 
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9otiUi*we8ti coast of Lusodi about 22 miles 
in extent each |my: the city of Manilla 
stands on its eastern shorot about 25 miles 
from tbe entrance. The land on both sides 
of the bay is high. Here cock-fighting is 
carried to a passion unknown elsewhere. 
Kvery Manilla Indian has a glme cock upon 
his shoulder, or tucked under his arm, or 
occasionally perched on his head ; nud when 
two men meet they will speak a few words, 
squat down, and allow their respective bii*d8, 
who have meanwhile been bristling up with 
warlike ardour, to take a few quiet pecks at 
each other, which seem to refresh them amaz- 
ingly, and without further comment each 
will go on his way, and each cock resume a 
peaceful attitude. Yet as there is a tax on 
cock fighting it is unlawful to allow the cocks 
to come to a regular pitched battle, excepting 
at the proper certified cock pits; tlic same with 
gambling out of the licensed houses : and half 
the convicts that are seen working on tho 
roads in chains are doing so for tho grave of- 
fence of fighting their cocks, or playing 
* monte* in unlicensed places, by the roadside, 
or anywhere but at a government estahlish- 
incnt. These establishments are numerous. 
Every village has at least one, and in Manilla 
there are several. The principal saints* days 
and Sunday afternoons are tho favourite 
cockfiglitiiig times. Tho cocks nro .spurred 
with bright pieces of steel, about three inches 
long, and as sharp as tho best razor — generally 
insulo out of old razors ; and frequently both 
birds lie dead at tbe same moment. Soroo- 
tinicsan accidental blow from the inferior 
bird settles tho question, for tho spurs are 
deadly, and <lo not need much repetition to 
become ellcctive. In general, tho handsomer 
bird is tho vanquished and tho lesser and 
n\eaner-looking tho hero and victor. The In- 
dians arc very cruel. Often they pluck a 
beaten cock alive, in revenge at his having 
lost, tliough the poor brute lias been the petted 
and constant companion of his master for 
months before, and has learnt all the ways 
which domestic animals do learn when in 
hourly contact with man. Cholera occurred 
ill Manilla in 1819,— Gazette. See 
i ’carls. Sulphnr. 

MANILLA CIGARS. See Cheroots, 
MANILLA DRAGON CANES. These 
while and brown caues of commerce are 
supposed to be made from the stem of tho 
Calamus draco, the dragons* blood palm. 
See Calamus, Cauo, Dragon Cano. 

MANILLA GRAM, Ekg. nut of Arachis 

bypogaea. 

^lANILLA HEMP. 

Abaca, T i o, I Bandala — ? 

Umot, Bisaya. I 


MANIliiA HBMlP. 

The Musa textilis plant, which yields this 
hemp, was formerly iutrodnoed by Dr. Box* 
bourgh into tbe Northern Ciroars, and during 
the administration of Lord Harris, OoloneL 
now Sir George Balfour obtained for Madras 
a supply of its roots. It is a native of the 
Philippine Islands where there are several 
varieties known under different names. Tho 
Abaca brava, the wild abaca, is called by 
the Bicoles, agotai, but the fibres of tile 
mountain abaca only serve for making ropes, 
which are called by tliem Agotag** 
“ Amoquid.'* The Sngig and “ Laqnis** of 
the Bisayn am other varieties. Rumphius 
states that the Malay name of the “ Laquis’* 
is Pissang utan,” wMich means wild plan- 
tain, it is called ill Amboyna Kula abbal; 
in Ternato “ Eann and in Mindinao 
“ Coffo also tho cloth made from it. The 
“ abaca** is abundant in tho volcanic region 
of the Philippine Islands from Luzon to 
Mindinao, os also in tl»e neigh bourlug 
Islands as far south as tho Moluccas. It 
therefore extends from tho equator to 
20 ® North, and may, probably, be easily 
cultivated in Tra van core, Arracan, Assam 
and Northern Cironra. The mode of making 
this hemp at ^Manilla is to strip the plant, 
which has boon cut down, of its outer 
covering, to rip that outer covering into 
slips tho whole length, and, taking one end 
of tho slip in one hand, and with the other 
pressing the slip firmly down on a piece of 
board by a strong broml-bladed knife, like a 
buteber’s knife, and called thoroabalo, dreg 
tho slip through under pressure and thus 
scrape off the pulpy parts and leave tho 
fibres, wliicli is the hemp. Wooded districts 
and good soil are iliero considered favor- 
able, and tho best hemp comes from 
latitudes south of Manilla, and from sovo* 
ral islands ns far a.s the lOtb degree. 
Tho “Abaca” should bo cut when, 18 
niontbs old, just before its flowering or 
fructification appears, at which period the 
fibres are shortor and finer and they are said 
to bccorrio weaker afterward. It is cut near 
the roois, and the leaves cut off first before 
ihoir expansion ; it is then slit open longi- 
tudiualiy and the sheathing layers removed, 
as it is from them that the fibres are formed 
as in all tbe plantains. The fibres from the 
outer layers are harder and stronger, and 
form the “ bandala’* of commerce, which ia 
employed in the fabrication of cordage. The 
finer fibres from the inner layers are called 
lupis, and tho “ iiipjs’* and other delicate 
fabrics are made from them : while the inter- 
mediate layers produce the “ tupos** which 
arc made into cloths and gauzes of different 
degrees of fineness and four yards long, ai^d 



MANIPUR. 

are tmivcrBally tised as clothing. When 
well scrapedi shaken and washed, tbe 6brea 
require to be dried and picked, and those for 
cordage require no further preparation, but 
the fibres to be employed by the weavers, are 
made up into a bundle and made soft and 
pliant by beatings with a wooden mallet, 
their ends are then gummed together as 
is done with pine apple fibre, and they are 
rolled up for the loom. Tho stuffs, when 
woven are soaked in warm water, (or lime 
water) for 24* hours, after which they are 
soaked in cold water then put .into rice 
water and lastly washe^l as before, by which 
means they acquire Juatre, softness and a 
white colour. Some are dyed into bine or 
red colours, some are embroidered : and they 
seem in Europe to be confounded with grass 
cloth. Manilla rope was sold in England at 
a nett price of £32 per ton, on the average 
of the ten years prior to 1 852 ; but it rose 
in that year to £44 and £50 for the aver- 
age kinds, and in the rise in 1854 it was 
quoted at £70 to £70. Dr. Oxley of Singa- 
pore states that the Musa textilis grows 
freely in Singapore. — BoyUf Fibrous pUmis. 
See Musa textilis. 

MANILLA NOONA, TKr. Ground-Nut 
Oil, tho oil of the Arachis hypog®a, or Ma- 
nilla-nnt, which yields the Grouod-nut or 
Manilla nub oil or Ground-nut Oil, 

MANILLA TAMARIND, Inga dulcis, 
Willde. 

MANI MAKES, a holy lake, beyond the 
Ravi. 

MANI-MAL, Sco Kaudqh Rao. 

MANI-MANT. MalaT. Beads. 

MANIMANOTI ? Ground Nuts. 

Earth-nuts, 

MANIOC or Manioca and arrowroot are 
both rather extensively grown in tho mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon, tho former being 
inferior in quality to that grown in tho West 
India islands. From the manioca, tho Sin- 
galeae prepare a fine Hour resembling arrow- 
root, but much sweeter and far more nour- 
ishing. Boiled or baked with milk it forms 
a most delioious meal partaking of the 
nature of a rich custard. See Arrowroot, 
Cassava, Climate. 

MANI-OOPOO. Tel. Potash, 

MANl-PASUPU, Tel. Coscinium fenes- 
tratum, Caleb. 

MANIPUR, lies to tho south of tho Naga 
distriota eastward of the l^^uki area and on 
the drainage of the Irawadi. Munnipore 
is, from its connection with the British Go- 
vernment, and from the tribes around it all 
admitting its supremacy, the most immrtimt 
of tbe Hill States on the South of 
Bengal. Lying between latitude 23^ 50* 


MANIPUR. ^ 

and 25^ 30* north, and longitude 93.^ 
and 80 * east, the moni|tain tract in queiu 

tion i.s bounded on tbe north and west by the 
British provinces of Assam and Cachar, and 
qp the east by the Kubbo valley now subject 
to Burmah. To the qprth-east and south, tlie 
boundary is tot well defined, and wonld 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Munnipore government might spread its in- 
fluence amongst the hill tribes in those di- 
rections, but in the north-east, it may be de- 
noted by a line drawn north from the north- 
western corner of the Kubbo valley until it 
strikes the Assam boundary, and in the south 
by one drawn west from the source of the 
Numsailung river, the fixed south-east boun- 
dary, till its junction with the Tooyai river. 

Of the space comprised in these bounds, 
the valley of Munnipore occupies nearly tho 
centre. It is called by the Munniporo 
pecjple, “Mei-lci-thei-pak.” 'Ihc Burmese call 
it Ka-the, the Bengalees Moglai, and As- 
samese Mekle. The area of the whole terri- 
tory is about 7,000 .square miles, and that of 
the central valley about 650. Much of the 
valley is at all seasons, covered with water. 
It seems indeed at one time to have formed a 
large Isko, and tho piece of water in tho 
south, called tho Logtak, appears to bo the 
unfilled, hut rapidly filling, remnant of it. 
From tho rtiost credible traditions, tbe valley 
appeals originally to have been occupied by 
several tribes, tlie principal of which were 
named Koomul, Looang, Moirang and 
Meithei, all of whom came from different 
directions. For a time, the Koomul appear 
to iiavebeen the most powerful, and after its 
declension, the Mpirang tribe. 

Of tho population, composed of different 
classes, the principal is theMei-thei, next the 
Phoong-nai, after whom the Teng-knl, tho 
Ayok-pa, tho Kei, tho Loeo and Mo.s8alman, 
The Moi-thei population is divided into four 
parts called “ Punnah,” which are designat- 
ed in tho order of their seniority “Ka- 
phum,** “ Lai phum,” ** Ahull-oop’* and 
“ Nihar-oop.” Tho Loee population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considei’ed 
so inferior that the name Mei-thei is not given 
to it. The marshes of tbe south in the vici- 
nity of tbe Logtak afford a retreat to serpents 
of a formidable size, and the whole valley of 
Mnnnipore is mnch infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active 
and bold, as tho Tanglei. It ia fona of as- 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves withv great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is said to bo mortal. This, add^ to its great 
activity and fierceness, makes the Tanglei an 



Rfinipuri, 

Songnu, 


Kapvi, 

Koreng, 


MANIS PENTADAOTYLA. 
object nraoh dread. The Manipuri native 
tribea lie on ie soiith of the valley of Assam. 
They are the 

I Marom, | mA 

I Champhung 1 Lulmppu. 

They are' bounded dn th^ east by the 
Shan of the Kynduayn, and on the N., S., 
and W. by the Naga and Heuina. Indeed it 
may be doubted whethor there ia any 
marked transition from the Manipnri tribes 
and dialects to those of the aouthorii Kagn, 
on the one side, and those of the Yuma range 
and the Blue Mountains on the other. 

The inhabitants of the hills around the 
valley of Manaipore, in the west, arc known 
under the general appellation of Naga and 
Kooki. In'Mnnnipore tliey arc all embraced 
in the terra Haii, but Koiipooee, Qnoirong, 
Khongjai, Karasol, Anal-Namfaii, Aimole^ 
Kom, Koireng, Cheeroo, Choto, Poorooin, 
Miintttk, Karum, Mnrring, Tangkc^ol, Loo- 
hoopa, Mon» Muram, MiyaMg-khang,.Oimmei 
are the names in use amongst Muniipori 
to distinguish the principal tribes, though 
each of those tribes has a distinctive 
name of its own, often quite different from 
the Muniipor one. McCnIlocIis RemnU G<>* 
vernmerd of India, Foreign V€parlmr}d pp. 
10, 34*, 41. Ijiithim's Descrij[jtwo Flhiology* 
See Indin, Kuki, Singhpo. 

HANIS AUUITA. Uodgmn. 

M, JavanicA, Bljih. | M pcntadactyla, HodgnMK 
Scaly ant eater, Sikkim, | Ling-li, Cum. 

This raanis occurs in Sikkim and extends 
thence through the Indo-Chinese countries 
into Chinn itself, the Chinese name means 
the jungle carp. It is sold in the markets of 
Oantop, where its flesh is considered excel- 
lent and its scales medicinal. — Jordon, 
HANTS JAVANICA. Deniaresf, 


MANJI MARAH. 

lower Himalayas and Nepal. ^ It walks with 
its fore*feet bent over, and with its back oon* 
versely curved. It lives on inaeots, tbo white 
ant, but cannot be kept alive in captivity.— 
Jiinhm. 

MANISA, tUa bindu goddess of lerpenta. 
See Mansse. 

MANTSAU IjEnAH, JIaiay. Myrrh. 
MANISURDS GBANUfyARIS. ii’wt. 


PcUopUorus 


gronularis, Princlpall, 
Bka!;v. 


Hind. 


( Chum or ucaly hill borer, 
Jav. I Lingli or hill carp, Ciiin. 
Cmy. 1 


M. loncurai Blyth. 

Pangolin, 

Chun.Hhatt'Cap, 

Inhabits Burmah, the Malayan peninsula 
and islands of the Archipelago. 

MANIS PBNTADACTYLA. Linn. 

M. crasaicandatR, Grijf. 

M. macrours, Desm. 

M. brachyura, Erxleh 


M laticaudata, lUeg. 

M Inaiirita, Hodgg. 
Pangolinus typus, Less, 

Shalma Baori, Besg. 
Ban-rohu, Dekh, 

Kanli inah, Haub. 

Kowli inanjra, „ 

KaKSoIi nmnjnr. „ 
Kcyot-inach, Runguire. 

. Aluva, Tit. 

This mania, or Indian scaly ant eater, the 
common pangolin, is 26 inches long, tail 18 
Inches. U is nowhere abundant bnt is found 
throughout the whole of India, and into the 
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Indian acaly ant eater, 
Bajar-kit, Hind. Sans. 
Rat Pohu, Beng. 

Bajra kapta, „ „ 

Sillu; Sal ; Sallu, Hind. 
Sukun.khor, „ 
Armoi, Kot. 


A plant of the south of India used in me* 
dicinc. 

MANTYAM. Ar. Maniynmu. Kkk^^ Mal, 
In the Dravidian coui^rics, a revenue office^ 
an cnam land ; a gifred land. 

MANJA, the middle parts of the Bareo 
Doab. A tract lying between Labor© and the 
river Cluirra. Sec A ball. Manjha. 

MANJA CAHAMBOO. ? Tam P In Tra- 
vancore, a wood of a light yellow colour: 
used for packing cases. Col. Friih. 

MANJA 1)1, Mai;. Tam. Tkl. Adenanthora 
pavonina. — Linn. Wilhl, Its Heed.s are used 
as a weight of four grains, for weighing dia* 
monds and gold. 

M AN J AN I K. See Luristan. 

MANJA PAVATI, Tam. Momordioa oha- 

rantia. 

MANJAPTJ MAHAM, ITort. Mal. Nyo* 
tan • lies arbof-tristis. 

MANJPILLA CUA, Hort. Mal. Curoumft 

louga. 


0. TV., IIIIU OO'J lU. JlH 

re<!eives the Tliairuya, 95 m ; Narinja, 75 m; 
Mummda, 100 in. About 11,000 sq, m* 
are drained while flowing through arid gra- 
nitie plains, it furnislios but a scanty addU 
tion of water, except during the rainy season. 
The Godavery receives the Wein-Ganga 489 
miles, Munjera 830 miles ; Puma ICO miles; 
Paira 105 miles, Indeniottee 140 miles — 130 
square miles are drained, by the Godavery 
which hss the towns of Kajabrauudry and 
Coringa at its embouchure. 

MANJHA, or the middle land, is the Sikh 
country and people around Lahore. ^ It is a 
term applied to tljo southern part of the Bari 
Doab, near Lahore and Araritsir, but vagnely 
includes all the Sikh people north of the 
Sutlej. Ganj-i-bar, is a bald tract in thd 
central dorsal plateau in the Mnnja or middle 
part of the Bareo Doab. The soil of the 
Ganj-i-bar is inten.sely arid, often saline and 
produces only sal, and some salsolaceont 
plants with a few bushes of jhand. 

MANjlHL A boatman, master of a traifiOi 
or cargo, boat on' the Ganges. ' 

MANJI MARAM. See India. 



MANGKASAR. 

MANJINATI, Maleal. Morinda tbmen- 
tosa, Jleyw. 

MANJIRIKA, Sans. Ocymnm basilicum. 

MANJISTHA, Sanh. also Munjcefc, also 
Cl)o-rauijject., Hind, llubia cordifolia, R. 
tioctionnn Muddar, 

MANJITH. Hind. Maddar, Rubia mun- 
jLsta. 

MAN- JITTI, Tam. Hind. Rub*.a cordifolia, 
Linn. Maddsr. 

MANJITTI VAYU, Tam. Root 6f Rubia 
cordifolia. 

MANKA. In tbo 8th century, hindu phy- 
fiioiaua went to Ba^lidadjiind practised at the 
hospltalfl. Two of thoin uamed ^fanka and 
Salcb, wero tho physKjians of Harun-ur- 
Rasliid. 

MANKAH, Hind beads or cut agates, peb- 
bles for signet riugs. 

MANKADH. In Penang, a wood of a 
brown color, mucb usiul fur bc-ams. 

MANKAKI, nobles, per.sons entitled to 
honor or distinction. 

MANGKASAR, llic txuTitory in tbo island 
of Celebes known to Kurojjo as ]\Iacassar. 
Celebes coTisi.sta of a small irregular central 
area, with four long peninsulas. The two on 
tho south are separated by the Gulf of Honi ; i 
in the S. W. peninsula, two languages are 
ftpokon, tho “ Afangkasa” or “ ‘^[angkasara,” 
(of which word the Nethorlaiid cutnfal, 
Maccassar, is only a corruption by the j 
Hutch), and tho Wugi” or “ Hngi” which 
originally was more particularly limited io tho 
coast of the Gulf of Boni. North ot Afacassar, 
in tbo most western part of tho island, is an- 
other people, the “ AlanHinr,” who speak a 
third language. On tlic island of Baton, wliitdi 
may be regarded ns a part of the peinnsula 
cast of tho Gulf of Boui, a fourth tongue is 
Bpokeu. In tho northern peninsula are tlie 
people speaking tho “ Gorontalo” and the 
“ Menado” langungc.s. Minahassa i.s in the 
northern extremity of Celebes. In tbe biteri- 
or are a people wliom tho coast ti ihes call 
Turajn, who arc sjud to bo cnnnibals, and 
head hunters. Tin's was stated many ye.urs 
ago by Dr. Crawfurd, who says (Vol, i. p. 
243) “ some of tho savages of Borneo destroy 
their prisoner.s and devour their flo.sh. One 
nation of Sumatra ncipiaintcd with tho art 
of writing and possessed of book.s, .ai'o well 
known to bo cannibals. Among other tribes, 
the skulls of enemies are held as trophies 
round their habitations. Among tbo peo[)lo 
of Celebes, when an enemy falls wounded on 
some occasions, they actually devour his 
heart, and there is hardly a warrior of note 
who at some time or other has not partaken 
of the horrid repast. Dr. Crawfurd bad seen 
soreral who had done so, and one person told 
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him it did not differ in taste from the .offal of 
a gnat or buffalo.*' Macassar is the most no- 
torious place in the Eastern Archipelago for 
tho Bugi people to run amok. On the aver, 
age, one or two occur in tho month. It is in 
fact amongst the natives nf Celebes, the na- 
tional mode of committing suicide, and is 
therefore the fashionable mode of escaping 
ditticultios. Ten or twenty persons aresoiuf, 
times killed and wounded at one of the amok. 
Stabbing and killing at all he meets, the 
amok runner is at last overpowered and 
dies in all tlie excitement of battle. It Is a 
delirious intoxication, a tempcu’ary madness 
absorbing every thought and aiJtion. Alacas- 
sar Tiicn is a common name of tho Bngi race. 
The Alaca'^sar people were taught maliornod- 
anisni in the early part of tho Ifith ceuturv, 
hut tim Portuguese arrived A. D. 1025, and 
they embraccil Christianity, The Bngi are 
now the groat navigators and traders of the 
Eastern Arcliipolago. In the beginning of 
tijo western monsoon, they go in great num- 
bers to the Arm islands, wliich is the princi- 
pal rendi‘zvons for the people of Ceram, Go- 
ram, the Ki islands, Toni inber. Baba, and its 
adjacent eoast of New Guinea, a distance 
Irom Alacassar of upwards of 1,000 miles, 
and the r<'tiirn eargoes are tortoise-shell, 
niotlier of pearl slit'll, peai'ls, birds of para- 
dise, and tripang, tlio Alalay term for all 
1 ho kinds ot IJoIothnriav or Soa Cucunibor.s. 
Of tripang alone, about 14,000 piculs are 
yearly shiopf'd from Macassar, ot a value of 
6u0,000 dollars, or .■£16U,0U(j. Itisestiumtcd 
that the annual value of goods carried by the 
Bugi to 1 ho Arm i.slunds, Iroui Alacas.sar alone 
is 80,000 dollars, or 2()().()0() guilders, and of 
those taken to tlie Arm group from other 
places 20,000 dollars, or 50,000 guAders. 

I he Bugi are the juost enterprising ra(;e of 
the Eastern Areliiptjlago. Alfchongli they bear 
sotne personal resemblance to the Malays, aris- 
iiig probably from a common origin, in every 
(pialitv, but that of a piratical .spiiit, they are 
cs.'5entially dilferent. Exposed to the same 
temptations, and most skilfnl and adyeutor- 
ons navigators, they have never 'adopted the 
oecu))ution of piracy, but abhor and resist 
it, and defend themselves against the Alalay 
praliu.s with the most heroic and desperate 
valour whenever they are attacked, procoed- 
ing, if overpowered, to blow up their vessels, 
rather than submit. The poore.st of these 
hardy islanders is as impatient of a blew as a 
European gentleman ; and it is permitted to 
any one to avenge an affront by the death of 
tho person who offers it. A more than Spar- 
tan tmining is bestowed on children. Tbo 
lads at the age of five or six are removed from 
their parents, lest they should made effo* 
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mmate by indnlgence, and they are n6t res- 
toi'ed to their family until they are of an age 
to marry. Tbo Bugi ai'e the PliGenicians of 
the Iiulian Archipelago, and l.horo is not a 
coast from the northern shores of the Aus- 
tralian coiitiueiJt to ilie Malay peninsula 
where their ships are not habitual I 3 ' soon. 
These adventnrera leave their country in the 
beginning of tho eastorn niunsoon uu u trail- 
ing voyage, and proceed westwanl until 
they reach Singapoi’e. With vessels of pe- 
culiar budd, of from forty to fifty tons Imr- 
then, they conduct almost the whole carry- 
ing trade of the Archipelago. They own 
at least 1,000 ships, the outward cargoes cou- 
vsisting of ilirir own rnanufactiiro of cotton 
cloths, English calicos, airaclc, Chinese 
gongs, gold dust, cdihle bird’s nesls, lortoiso- 
sh(dl ; trepang or sea slugs for Cldiiesc epi- 
cures, scented woods, cidfec, and rice ; and 
ill spite of the jealous and r(‘>triciivo ])oh(!y 
of the Dutch, they have greatly contributed 
to diffuse Drirish innmifaetnres throughout 
I lie islands of I he Eastern Sens. — iV'j/’/we/* 

Bikhwre Travch^ 07, ihHOl, Wallui'e, A>'('Ju- 
l)i‘htqo i, 1 74. (lii'ttu'hi R>‘i'!cWf No. 222. 

MANKE. Hind. Beads. 

AlANKENA or Bandliuka Tel. Peiita- 
petes phenicea. i\\, 157. 

MANKl of Ohota Nagpore have acquired 
consi(1(*rahlo e.'-tates. See l\ol. 

iMANKIL. Tam. Bambusa arniidinacca. 
iW;.. 

MANKFIl ail augol, acenrding to tnaho- 
medanism, who, with another named Nakir, 
que.stion.s the dead as to their life in this 
world. Sec iMalioinedau. 

MANKl RADA, disiricf, which bounds 
Bahawalpoor on the luuuh. 

Man KDCJllJ, Beng. Colocasia Iiidica, 
K'j.i'b. 

AFAHKIINDAII, a river running in the 
Unihalla district ot the N. W. Provinces, 
Hear Umballa, and near Miistafabud and 
Booreali in the irmballa eirclo. 

MANKYALA, Soe Buddha: ^fanikyala. 

IdANMADHA BANA EHETTU. Tel. 
Ixorabhandiica, K. ; also Jasmimim sambac, 
this name is given to both tlie.se plants. 
Its htoral incanitig is,“ Cupid’s arrow.” 

MANMAKKAL. Tam. men of the fourth 
or servile tribe. 

MANMATJIA, the Indian Cupid. Ho was 
burnt to ashes and revived by Iswara. He 
has various names. 

MANNA. Eng. Dut. It. Pour. 

Mun ; Turunjabin, An. Shir-kliist, Gtz. Hind. 

Kodrat-ul-Ualwassa, „ Gambirig, Jav. 

Jj^uiie, Fr Kapur.riniba, Malay. 

Hannaeache, Oeb Shir-i-khiflt, Fers. 

'The manna of the soatli of Europe is the 
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concrete juice of the Ornus Earopseus, a speci- 
es of ash, the Fraxinus ormis Linn, but P. 
gar gavioa and F. rotundifolia Latn. are also 
supposed to yield it. F. florifera, the Ornus 
llorifcra m* ilowering ash tree, grows in the 
moniifains of the .south of France, and F, 
rotundifolia, the tirmi.s rotundifolia or lound 
I leaved uiiuina ash trei*, is .a native of Ctda* 
brill and Sicily. Oihtu* sweeli.sh sociNifious 
are c.xiided by some other plants o( those 
regions and are usually considered to be 
kinds of manna. Tlu'so appear to be all pro- 
duced ill warm and dry parts of tho world. 
Of tho manna ohtaiiiahlo in Central Asia 
I Severn J kinds arc iisojji in native medicine. 
One of the.'^o in the form of small dark 
grain.s, is tho “ turniijabiu,” said to be de* 
rived from the Allmgi mauroruni ; another, 
somewhat whiter, is tho “shirkhist” or 
“ shaklu,” which is believed to bo produced 
in* Cabul by a species of Fraxirius; and 
lastly, the *• shaknr tugluir,” which is a 
round cell, resctnhliug iu shape a small gall, 
and saiil to hejprodiieed by the puncture of an 
luseet. on the Oalotroiiis proeera, tho *‘akh'* 
or “ mndur,” it has a sweet tiisto. 

The bhir-kliist is tho best kind known in 
India, and is said to bo procunul from a tree 
of Khorasan, perhaps a species of Fraxi- 
nus ; the Tiirimjabin, is tho produce of 
Alhagi luunroriirii : ilio Gu/.iinjbeen, of a 
tamari.sk, iShalcr-ool-asliiir is produced on 
(’alotropis proeera, or a kindled species 
and a iihh kind is mentioned as being ob- 
tained on an niuhcllirerous plant. 

The manna of an(j|.‘iit Assyiia (Exod. xvi. 

1 5, 81, .38 and 85 : Tsumb. xi. 7,) in Turkish, 
is called kudnit-ul-halwassm, or tho divine 
sweetmeat, is found on the leaves of the 
dwarf oak, and, ul.^o, though loss plentifully, 
and seareely so good, on tlioso of tho iattio- 
ri.sk, (the Tarfa, of the Arabs) and on 
.s(*veral other plants. It is occasionally de- 
posited on tho .''and, and al.so on rocks and 
.stoiie.s. The latter is of a pure wliito colour, 
and appeal's to bo nmre cstAiomod than tlie 
tree manna. It is collected in tho early part 
of spring, and again towards tho end of 
Huturnn j in cit lier case the quality dependi 
upon tho rain thpt may have fallen, or, at 
Ioa.st, on tho ahundaneo of tho dowe, for in 
tlie sea^^on.s whioli happen to bo quite dry, 
it is understood, that little or none is ob- 
tained. Mr. Rich, ( Vol. i. p. 142) seemed to 
think this rock product is another kind of 
ruauna; but Afr. Rassam, considered it to be 
the same, vvith tlie simple difference of beiug 
free from the leaves and otlier impurities 
(akon up with it, when shaken from the 
trees or planti^ In order to collect tbo man- 
na, people go out before Bonriio, and having 
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pUtCdd cloths under the oak, larchy tamarisk) 
and other shrubs, the manna is shaken down 
from the branches. The Kurds eat it in its 
natural state as they do bread or dates, and 
their women make it into a kind of paste, 
being in this state, like honey, and it is 
added to other ingredients used in prepar- 
ing sweetmeats, of winch all oriental nations 
are fond. The manna, is partially cleaned, 
and carried to the market at Mosul in goat- 
skins, and there sold in lamps, at the rate of 
4flbs. for about 2jd. But, bef^ore using it, 
it is thoroughly cleaned from the .fragments 
of leaves and other foreign matter by boil- 
ing. In the natural s^ate, it is of a delicate 
white colour, or, as in tho time of the 
Israelites, like coriander seed, (Niim. ii. 7) 
and of a moderate but agreeable sweetness, 
andCalmet compares it to condensed honey. 
Burkhardt, however, says it is of a dirty yel- 
low colour, slightly aromatic, of an agreea- 
ble taste, sweet as honey, and, wiien eaten 
in any quantity, it is purgative ; ho adds, 
that the time of Collecting it lasts six weeks. 
Under the Persian names gaz or gazu a 
lutinous substance, like lioucy, deposited 
y a small green insect upon the leaves of 
the oak tree is much used for making sweet- 
meats in Persia. it is a manna of the 
chemist. Gazanjabin is a manna produced 
on branches of the Tamarix indicu.s hy the 
punctures of the Coccus manna. This is 
often called Arabian manna to distinguish it 
from Turanjabin Persian manna and from the 
Shir-kistor Khorassau manna and from Sicili- 
an manna. — O'Shaug nessy, p. 481. Fovjelly 
Haiid Booky Vol. p. 320 . 'RoijUJU. Iliin. Bot- 
p. 267. Ferricr Journal. Diod-Sic Book xvii | 
Chap, viii. See Kudrathalvassi, Calotropis. 

ilANAAK. See Adam’s Bridge. 

MANNABSCITE. Ger. Marma. 

MANNA HKBKAICA, Don. Syn. of 
Alhagi maurorum. 

MANNA-NIH, in Malabar, from Manna a 
seat and uir, a water pot, alluding to the 
right of carrying tho bridegroom through the 
street on the marriage day. 

MANNA PAPUA, Malay fruit of Anona 
squamosa. 

MANNA TREE of Australia. Eucalyptus 
viminalis. 

MANNATTAN, Maleal, A washerman. 
MANNEN-CHUNG, Chin. Chiarita si- 
nensis. 

MANNERS and ways of the races in the 
East Indies are as diversified as are the na- 
tions dwelling there. Tho domestic ous- 
toma of tho mahoraedans have been de- 
soribed in the Kanoon-i-Islam by Jafir Sba- 
lif, and much connected with the honsehold 
\Yaya of hindus baa been noticed in Mr. 
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Forbes Ras-Mala of Gnzerat, in Baboo Ish- 
wari Doss in his Domestic Manners and cus- 
toms of the hindn.s of Northern India, in the 
Reverend Mr. Ward’s view of the hindus, 
and in the Abbe Dnbois Manners and Cus- 
toms of the people of Southern India. Deriv- 
ed, as the modern hindus are, from several dis. 
tinct branches of northern races, of the Scy- 
thic op Tartar and Aryan stems, numbers 
of their domestic customs differ, but the most 
prominent manners result from their mar- 
riage laws. The liindoo woman, on becom- 
ing a wife, ceases to belong to her parent’s 
family, and becomes exclusively a part of 
the household of her now home. Another 
domestic custom re.sults fi^m the family iu- 
Btitution prevalent throughout nearly all the 
hindoo races in India, in which every indi- 
vidaal of a family, has a share in the family 
property, sons live with their fathers long 
after they are married, paying certain por- 
tions of or all their earnings towards the sup- 
port of the whole family. Wealthy hindus 
living in largo cities have great buildings 
made of stone, or of baked bricks, of two 
or three stories high, with rooms all around 
and ail open court in tlio middle. The roofs 
of these houses aro fiat and smooth and 
people sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. 'I'ho doors are of board and wheu 
closed the rooms are quite dark. Some 
rooms in the interior of the building aro 
dark oven in tlio day time when the, doors 
are open ; and when people have to do any 
j thing they use lights. In such dark rooms 
I they keep their money, jewels, and other 
valuable things. The reason why these 
apartments are so dark i.s that there are no 
doors in the back part of tho house; — the 
principal gate and tho doors of the rooms 
being in the front. Houses in the country 
aro made mostly of mud, but they are strong 
and comfortable, according to the hindu idea 
of comfort. They are mostly one story high, 
and their height is about six or eight feet. 
The roofs of some have tiles, others are 
thatched, aud again others have roofs of 
mud, —these latter have beams or pieces of 
timber close to each other, on them thin 
branches of certain shrubs are spread, as dun- 
nages and over these mud is thrown ana 
poundod so as to make the roof smooth, it is 
then plastered. Some houses are two stones 
high, but the rooms are very small. Wealthy 
Inudlords have comparatively large houses, 
often three stories high, aud have large** 
rooms. In all the houses, each room h^ 
only one door to go in and out and that door 
is just high enough for a man to enter. 
Four, five or more houses are found in • 
little yard, laid out iu the form of » 
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sqaftre or triangle or oircle with an open 
8()ace in the middle, where the members of 
the different families (who ere of course re* 
lated to each other) sit and talk, and where 
cattle are kept in the cool of the day in the 
hot season. Each house has two or three 
small rooms ; one of these is exclusively used 
for the kitchen, and the others for sleeping 
and keeping things. Besides these rooms 
there is generally a small verandah in the 
front of the house where they keep water and 
where women sit during the day. There is 
a room at the door or gate of the yard, whore 
men sit when they are not at work and where 
strangers and visitors are received. Strang- 
ers go into the yard, whenever there is oc- 
casion but never without asking permission, 
and always with somebody that belongs to 
the place. 

Hindus may be said to have no furniture, 
no chairs, nor tables nor chests, nor any of 
those other things that are seen in the 
houses of Europeans. The usual furniture 
in their houses consists boxes or round 
baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels and crjokiiig uten- 
sils, the plates and jugs ont of which they 
eat and drink, and the bedsteads and beds on 
which they sleep. Even wealthy liindns, who 
arc possessed of hundreds of thousands of ru- 
pees, have no more than this. There may bo 
perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps 
a few rough cliairs and an old ugly table in a 
corner of the house, In CalcuMa, Bombay, 
nnd Madras, wealthy hindus have European 
furniture in their houses, hut this is not the 
case in the provinces. A hindu is known to 
his neighbours to have wealth or to be in 
comfortable circumstances by the house he 
lives in, by the quality of the raiment that 
he and his family wear, by tlio jewels that the 
women of his family use, and the nuniher of 
his cooking utensils and plates which are 
made of brass, but more especially by the 
last two, namely, the jewels and tlie brass 
articles. These are valuable, and a thief would 
sooner break into tho house of a rich hin- 
du than into that of a wealthy European, 
unless the latter has a good deal of cash and 
plate in his house. From the houses of the 
former, he could carry away brass pots, 
plates, jugs, and particularly jewels to the 
value of hundreds or even thousands of ru- 
pees, but in the house of the latter, he would 
generally tind only chairs, tables, book 
cases, chests, and other wooden things 
which would not be of the least possible use 
b> him. Hindus that are poor have earthen 
pots to cook in and have wooden dishes and 
jug to eat and drink out of. Those 
that are in somewhat better circumstances 
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have a few brass pots, plates, and jugs. 
The love between the hindn wife and her 
husband, is seen in the husband's anxiety to 
support bis wife and make licr as cornforta- 
bie as he can, in the wife’s efforts to manage 
her household affairs with prudence and 
make her home attractive and comfortable to 
her husband, and also in her anxiety when 
tho least thing trouljles him in body or mind. 
Though a hindoo husband believes his wife 
to be an inferior being, yet he does not look 
upon her in the light of a slave or servant. 
On the contrary, he liabitiially maintains the 
belief that there is a sort of equality between 
himself and Ins wife, ^and all that ho pos- 
sesses in this world, whether wealth or land 
or honor or any thing else, is supposed by 
him to belong to his wife also, la general, 
however, wives liave more of real love to 
their hnshamis than husbands have to their 
wives, and husbands after tlieir death are 
still remembered with a degree of affection 
by their widows. Wludlier widows would 
remember tlieir departed huslMTids with the 
same love vvcr«i they universally allowed to 
marry again, is doubtful. But all husbands 
can marry again wlien they lose their wives. 
There are bad husbands and bad wives, but 
the chief sources of grief in a hindoo house- 
hold, arc supposed or suspected conjugal in* 
fidelity in tlio wife, «)r a naturally bad tem- 
per in one party or both. In tho marriage 
ceremonies the vows between the pair aro 
singularly snggo.siive. After many tedious 
ceremonies the bride’s pandit thus addresses 
tho bridegroom ; “ Tho bride says to you-~- 

‘ If yon live happy, keep me happy also ; if 
you be in trouble, 1 will bo in troublo too ; 
you must support mo, and must not leave me 
when 1 suffer. You must always keep me 
with yon and jiardon all my faults; and 
your pooja, pilgrimages, fasti ngn, incense, 
and all otlier religious duties, you must not 
perform without me; you must not defraud 
me regartiiiig conjugal lc>vo ; you must have 
nothing to do with another woman while I 
live; you must consult mo in all that you 
do ; nnd you must always tell me the truth. 
Vishnu, Agni, and the Bralimins are wit- 
nesses between you and me.’ ” To this the 
bridegroom replies, — “ I will all my life time 
do just as the bride requires of mo : But she 
also must make mo some promises. She 
must go with me through suffering and 
trouble, and must always be obedient to me ; 
she must never go to her father’s bouse ua- 
less sho be asked by him, and when she sees 
another man in better circumstances or more 
beautifql than I am, she must not despise or 
slight me.” To this the girl answers,— “ I 
will, all my life time, do just as you reqmi» 
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of me;' Viahnoo, Agni, Brahmins,^ and all 
present are witnesses between us. ’ After 
this tho bridogroom takes some water in his 
liaiicl, ibc paudit repeats a prayer, and the 
former wprinUloM it nii the bride's head, then 
the bri(iu and tbo briilegroorn both how be- 
fore tljo sim in worsliip. Aher this the 
bndoi^rooni carries hia hand over the right 
shoulder of the bride and touches the region 
of her heart, aiul then puts H(»mo bunduii (a 
col(nired powder) on her mang or the line 
on her head, nnd puts l>is shoes on her feet, 
but iinim'diatoly takes them olf again. The 
marriage is now over and the pandits put a 
roltio mai k on tlio foreheads of the bride 
and bridegroom, bli’ss them, slid take their 
dues. All oilier hrahmins also, who are 
present, receive something. Amongst tlio 
hindoosof the south of India, the briilo and 
bridegroom circumambulate tlio family lire, 
and the bridegroom, as tiic la'^t act, tak»‘s the 
bride's foot and places it on tlio liirndy altar. 

' Amongst the hindoos, ]iliysicians wlio de- 
pend for their living on the art do not, in 
general, meet wit.h a fair rcmnneratlon. 
When they are called to see a patient, th(*y 
cannot settle betoreliand what they will 
take for ihcir trouble as this would be 
deetiied extremely iiupolile. When the pa- 
tient recovers he gives them a trifle. Some 
patients, who call at a physician’s house for 
aid, give him not hing. Tliis has tended to 
make hiiidoo ph) sicians mean ami leads them 
to unfair ways of reinnnerating themselves. 
Among liimioos, when a traveller friend 
arrives at n lioiiso he is saluted vvitli great 
warmth and reiterated questions are put con- 
cerning his own and his family’s heMltli, 
This done, ho is askeii to smoko tobacco, and 
fire is hroiighb in a little earthen tray by the 
man of tlio house and is given to the guest, 
who has bis own hooka, if lio be of another 
casto. Alter .smoking and talking about 
ditferent things, .sm*h as absent relations 
and 80 fortli, the guest tliiiiks of cooking his 
food, ll' he be of another caste, ho cannot 
eat with the family, .and the host gives him 
either from hia house or from the market the 
necessary articles, wiiicli are. flour, dal, salt, 
ghee, red pepper, and fuel. Turmeric, garlic, 
and other stuffs are not used by travellers 
on account of the trouble of pounding and 
braising them. If the guest have bis own 
utensils he uses them to cook in and eat out 
of, if not, the host gets them for him. If 
the host belong to one of the lower castes, 
and the guest to one of higher ones, he must 
not give him his own utensils, bnt must get 
them from some neighbour, who is of a better 
caste. When there is a well in the court, 
the guest cooks his food in a verandah be- 
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longing to the house of the host ; but when 
there is none, he goes outside to some well 
and cooks by it, for the sake of having water 
at iiand, as he eannot use the water that 
tlie host has in his house. The chief meal 
of the day, is usually at 8 P. M. After dinner 
is ovcf, the guest and ho.st and other male 
incunberH of the latter’s family sit together, 
and smoke and talk to a late hour in the 
night. When they retire, the guest sleeps 
cither in the public room where men sit and 
visitors are received, or in a verandah. He 
leaves in the morning, and is expected to 
do so. When a host has a guest of the sanio 
caste with him and of the same subdivision, 
water is on his arrival given him to wash hi.s 
haiuls, feet, and face; and ho eat^ with the 
family. He is also expected to leave in the 
morning. When a guest is a near relation of 
the host, great attention is paid him; every- 
body in the bouse tries to make him conifor- 
lalilc ; water i.s soon brought for him to wash 
hjiii.self; he has coiistiintly fresh charges of 
tobacco; and, r»'gariling food, women do for 
him all their best. • However, the arrival of 
such a guest, if he be a somt3vvhat elderly 
man occasions some inconvenience to the 
women of the family, and especially to those 
whose linsbands are younger than the guest, 
because they cannot move about freely while 
he is there. Hut when the guest is young, 
the worm'u carry on many a joke \viLh liiiu. 
The arrival of irucsts who are distant rela- 
tions is not agreeable to the women; partly 
bccaii.S'} they may not bo ablo to move about 
freely ; and partly because they have the 
trouble of cooking for him if ho arrive at an 
iinscasonablo liour ; but auotlier cause is that 
the family has to f(‘ed him while he stays 
there: — women perhaps feel more in jiarnug 
with things than nntu, and if the guest be a 
distant relation and not a particular friend 
of I he family, his speedy departure is wisliod 
for by men as well as by women. There i3 
a saying on this point current among people, 
— lh> din ki nialimani, tisre din ki be-nani, 
which means “a guest is entitled to the rites 
of hospitality fiir two days : if lie remain a 
tbiid day, be is breadless.” A striking cha- 
racteristic of the hindoos, is their fondness 
for inela, or reiigious fairs. The thorough 
enjoyment which the women and children 
express on such occasions, is singularly at- 
tractive, They arc to the hindoo what the 
Derby is to the European ; But though 
religious fairs are a part of the hindoo reli- 
gion, hindoos do not show the least serious- 
ne.ss in them. They are exce-ssively fond of 
attending mela; but this excessive fondness 
arises for the sake of the fun or amusement 
and to enjoy the sight of hundreds of thou* 
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Rands o£ human beings of all classes. Hin- grain, timber, Ac., and Ijavono oorering like 
doo wdmen, of all degrees of beaut}^ and in the balifee,— veil ides rneniit to cnrry j^nss- 
dresses of every approved colour, apixar in ongers; but a temporary corering is drawn 
public and the mahomedau inhabitants of j over tliein whenever required. Tlioiuandg, 
cities, (there are comparatively very few out | sometimes hundreds of llionsandu of homari 
in the country) flock to a hiudoo religious | beings, — raeii. women, nnd children, on foot, 
fair to gaze. Fond as men are of attending | in veliicles, and <'ii horseback, with a very ftw 
the mela, women arc still more so. If a man j on camels and depiuints, are seen flo(*kingto 
wew prevented from going to a nida, ho | the place of geneml ie.soit. \Vomcn at- 
would not think much of it, but this would ; tired in dresses of various guy colours, 
be a great trial to a woman and would fur- 
nish a Bnbject for talk for Rometinie. The 
spectacle rather than religion is the spring 
that sets them in motion. If the place whore 
the fair is held be quite near to their home, 
the family start from liouic on the morning j and .Miieles, wallcing 'or riding wilh their 
of the fair, but if it be at some distance they 1 parents with snnling hunt's, and men with 
leave it one or two d.ays before. Before while or dyed tnrhans and caps, and mostly 
they leave home, all the members of a long coats and the dholc'c (dotli fd the lower 
family, but especially the women and limbs with swords, slaves or snbslantiHl 
chlldrcti are in a great state of happy ox- slicks in their hands, — allogcthor make up 
citement; it forms all the while the most one vast stream hurrying in the same flircc- 
important part of their talk. The last day lion and minglitig in an iinnnuiso sea of hu- 
that they are at home, the women are chiolly man beings already congregated. So soon 
engaged in making preparations for it by as peojde reach llio mela they put up for 
dressing food to be usi'd on tlni way and at Ihe time that they are to ho there under 
the mela. These dishes consist of thin soft some tree (when pratUieable) wliieh in the 
cakes of wheaten flour with or witliout salt day proleets’tliem from Ihe heat of the sun 
and sweet preparations of the same flour, and at niglit from tlio dew. There are very 
sugar, spices, and vegetables, all dressed in (‘xten.sivo mango oreliards in India, in which 
ghee. The poor, however, prepare tliern in Imndreds of thonsaiids of p(>opIe can take 
oil. Dishes cooked in glice and oil can be sliolter. Very olfen three or four families 
removed oat of the kitchen (chauka) and lake shelter under one tree. Those that 
eaten anywhere, provided lliey are not have carringes k(‘ep their tilings in them : 
touched by people of very inferior castes, those that have not, jnit them on the ground. 
Food thus dressed is called pak’ha khana, Women of re 8 p(*ctahle families that, have 
or food that attaches no ceremonial unclean- come in carriages may have kept themflelvuB 
ness by removal (rum the kitchen, and food screeneil Iroin public gaze while on the way, 
w'hicli is not, wholly dle.sscd in ghcc or oil is but so soon ns tliey arrive in the iriela this 
called kacbclia khana, or one that attaches screening is over, 'fliey alight from the 
ceremonial iincleanncss by a removal. Ilin- conveyances before the er(>\vd, and do not 
d 008 take their meals in kitchens or in a cover their faces witli t lie v^^il that goes over 
place adjoining them. their head and around their bodies as they 

The day that they .start for the mela, would do when seen walking in a street to- 
men and women all attire them.sclvcs in their wards a river to bathe. The concealment of 
best cloths, and ihe latter at thi.s time put women from public view was not originally 
on all their spare ornaments and jewels, a hindoo custotn, but. was brought into 
which they do not daily use when at home, practice at ihe time of the malioincdan 
The wealthy inhabitants of cities get con- government. At the present day it is not 
veyaDces*(Bahlec) drawn by biillock.s, horses a general practice arriong^ the hindoos, but 
or ponies for themselves and the women of is kept up by those people of the Kayast’h 
their families, and men and women often caste and a few other that are rrtnch in the 
have separate vehicles. Town people who, company of mahornedaus and have adopted 
though not wealthy are yet in tolerably a few of their manners and customs. Most 
easy circumstances, get conveyances for their of the bathing and other religious cere- 
women and children ; but they themselves monies take place before breakfast, after 
walk. The poorer women and children walk, breakfast, the men go about the mela to see 
Many of the people living in the villages, things and amuse themselves, they purchase 
JfGep clumsy carts (chhakra) which on such a few play things for their children and also 
occasions they use for the conveyance of one or tAro articles for their women if re- 
their women. Such carts are kept to carry quested. Women in general remain nnder 
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as well as in wiiile miislni sheets, walking 
in all the pride and bravery of their tink- 
ling ornaments, wliieh assnil (In* ear on every 
side, eliyidren die.^sed in tlieii* fmest clothes 
with .silver and gold rmg.s about their wrists 
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iihe trees singing and gazing and wondering 
at the vAflt assemblage of human* beings 
around them. Those of the middle and 
lower classes pay a visit to some shops 
whore tliey purchase a few trifles for them* 
selves, such as small looking glasses^ rings 
and bracelets of glass or lao, little bells for 
their toes, and so forth. In northern India 
some of the women of the sweeper caste are 
very beautiful, especially among those who 
live in cities and do not undergo hard labour 
‘ and are not exposed to the sun, which in a 
country life cannot be always avoided. The 
minutest points in daily life are regulated 
and regarded as part of a religions duty, 
washing the mouth fftter food, is a duty 
strictly enjoined in the Indian law, which 
rigidly enforces per.son5il eleailliness. 

“ Having .slumbered, having sneezed, 
having eaten, having spitten, having tohl 
untruths, having drunk water, and going to 
read sacred books, let him, though pure, wash 
his month.” 

The mahonied.an or mns.sulman races in 
British India are in number about seventeen 
millions. In their domestic life, witlun 
doors, the mahornedans of the B. Itnlies, ap. 
proximate to Europeans more than the hin- 
doos, and, unless when moved by .religious 
excitement, their various sects arc more 
friendly amongst themselves than the castes 
of the liiadooa ever are. The hiiidoos, ad- 
hering very closely to the institution of the 
family, are liberal to each member of their 
own families, but they are distrustful as to 
the purity of their nearest relatives, and liin- 
doos of a higher caste would never bestow 
alms on a pariah or helot. Tlio rnahomedans 
on the contrary, are eminently generous, and 
deem it a duty to bestow tlie tenth part of 
their property in aims, the “ Znkat,” of the 
Arabs, and they are enjoincil to avoid inquir- 
ing with over minuteness as to the religious 
belief of a professing mahomedan, but to be 
content with the profe.ssion and the pronuu. 
oiation of the creed. The half of the Hindoo 
men, in their proper daily attire, use unsewii 
cloths as garments, and the women similar- 
ly, but mahomedarjs have sown apparel, and 
most of their wives use trowsers. A Hindoo 
of any pretensions to birth abstains from 
many vegetables and eats apart, many of tlie 
Cfots do not allow the glance of a stranger to 
fall on their food, and their wives are either 
absent OP stand while their husbands eat, 
and only dine after the husband is satisfied. 
But a mahomedan sits with his wife and fa- 
mily, and if, while he i.s eating, a stranger ap. 
.proach, he is invited to partake, and the in- 
vitaUon is accepted by eating at least & mouth- 
fnl. Hindoo cookery is little yaried, and per- 
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abstain from the use of animal food, aiid many 
vegetables are prohibited, bajb the mahomedan 
prilao are numerous and diverse; their mixtnre 
of grains called khicliera, their bread or roti 
their pastry, their roasts or kabab, their 
carries or salun^ their broths, sonps, sweet, 
meats, pickles, and condiments and their use 
of vegetable and animal food are of the most 
varied kind. The Hindoo is essentially an 
idolater—a believer in spirits and in trans- 
migration. But the mahomedan is a mono, 
theist and believes in the future state of re- 
wards or punishment. The temples of the 
hindoos have images in and around them 
of uncouth or unnatural figures, the 
gateway or gopuram of the temples are 
covered with nude figures ; and the chief 
idol is daily worsliipped by the deva 
dasa, or slaves of the god„ who receive any 
.stninger that .seeks them, but the interior of a 
mahomedan mosque is devoid of all orna- 
montufion and tlie worshippers attention is 
reverentially absorbed in prayer to the un- 
Hcen God. — William's Sior)/ of N ala. In- 
slilufes of Manu, v. 145. Hnklots^ Qanoon- 
I- [slam, bj Jajir ^ her if. Forbes' Rasa-Mak 
of Guzernt, Ward's Vinvi of the Hindoos. See 
Burial. Marriflge. 

MANNF. Tam. a bell. 

M ANNF, Hind. Of Multan, a filter used in 
making saltpetre. 

M.\NNING, Thomas, an Englishman who 
reached Llmsaa from Calcutta in 1811, but 
was arrested and sent back by tbo Chinese, 
ho died without publishing any particulars 
of liis journey.— Yu/e, Cathay I. p. 149. 

MANNO-bllARA, Kakn. Laborers who 
execute heavy work, sncFi as heaving blocks 
of ston(‘.s, eonstrncting earthern walls, Ac. 

Mann I PUR or Kassay, a hill state, 
generally mountainous, 5000 to 8000 feet 
above tlie sea, lying between the British 
possessions in Silheb and the Burroan terri- 
tory on tlie river Ningteo. Itj? valley is 
2,500 feet above the sea, 36 miles long and 
18 broad. It was ravaged by the Burmese 
and has never recovered. Its population is 
almost 20,000. Its present capital is Chan- 
drapore. It is the readiest route to China 
by Barao. It carries on traffic with Ava 
down the Ningti. See Manipur. 

MANNU, also Kain, Hind, of Hazara, 
the elrn, Ulrnus erosa also Ulmus campestris. 

MANNUTTHA-KALEE, Tam. Solanum 
incertum. 

MANNY MAROOTHA, Tam. Wood of a 
flesh color, used for carts and in building 
houses.— Col. Frith. 

MANOLI. A forest in the valley of the 
Beas, 



MANOnMi^Hi MiHi^Ugh on Um 
iNRMrth'rt'BMfeK; taw mam blaitdi. 

]fANe.RA^JITAHttlio8itinpeng« Tiu 
Vrtabotry* odoMtissiBM M. Br, A flower 
lYiili II YUnlr-smdll 

MANCBUVRBSo Fb* Cofditge. 

M^OK Bkho* Colocosia Itidtoa. 
MAKOSILLA Hcnd* Arsouio ; Rod orpi- 
meitt. 

MANRA or Maura. Pushtu. Pyrus malas, 
the apple tree. 

MANSAROWARA LAKR, is cast of the 
[ladak frontier and nortli of Gurhwal and 
Kemaon. About it lie the sources of both 
the Indus and the Sutlej, and to tlio east lie 
the heights that separate them from the 
[Irainage of the Tsan-pu. While the Sutlej 
and Indus run westwai’ds the Tsan-pu flows 
eastwards to the north of the northern 
(^rentier of Nepal and J^hutan until it tnvna 
to the south and west and becomes the 
Brahmaputra of the great valley of Assam. 
On the head waters of the Sutlej and Indus, 
in the provinces of Hudok, Garo and Qnge, 
the elevations are higher than those of liadak 
and the alluvial soil of Gngo is romarkablo 
for its depth and extent. At the source of 
the Tsan-pu may be seen the physical features 
of Tibet, in their extreme form, but Mang-ynl, 
the district through which it runs in its 
upper course is less known than any other 
part of Tibet. Rurtbor on, however, when to 
the north of Bhutan, there is the district of 
Lhassa or the capital of the province, U, ainl 
I’assndoii of Tsang. The parts between 
lihassa and Assam, like the parts alotig the 
Nepal frontier are nncx[)lorcd, but warm 
alluvial patches of land do exist. The 
I’outo between the Mansarowara lake and 
bhassn, via Tadum and Katimiaiidii, which 
is de.scribed at length by Captain Montgo- 
merie ill a special report, extends over a dis- 
tance of upwards of 1,200 miles. — Gmiiiiuj- 
liam. See Manasarovara Lake. Vikramajit.a. 
liiithani. 

MANSBK a river of Oodeypoor. 

MANSENI KOTTA, Tia. Adcuanthera 
pavonina. 

MANSERA, See Kliybcr. 

MANSIADI, SiNoii. Adeiianthcra pa- 
vonina. — Linn. 

MANSiTi, Hind. Arsenic, Red orpiment. 

MANSINEME ? Chalybajus para- 

disffins. 

MAN SINGH, ono of Akbar's most famous 
generals settled Bengal ; his sister was 
married to Jahangir and was the mother of 
prince Khusm.-^Gc//. Rev. Jan, 187J. 

MAN800R, See Afghanistan. 

MANSOORCOTTAH and Oaliugapatam, 
in Telioi^a or the Northern Circars, are in- 



creasing neiportt. AjIb^ Iip[« tm^ 
mnnnfMnring plftoe. 

MAKSORA, Alor, and Uni ton, ere places 
of note in the valley of the Indns, notioedb^ 
early travellers to India. — Elliot 
MANSUR, A caliph who bnilt Baghdcijl 
A. I). 763, onfc of the rnina of G'tosiphoni ^ 
MANSU RA. Brahmanabad was the oapi<» 
tol of lower Sind iii the time of the dy« 
nasties that preceded the Arabs, and is sup- 
posed to bo the modern Hyderabad \ bnt it 
seems to have iniermodiately borne the name 
of Alansurfl, after the Arab conquest. EUhL 
MANSUR Alii KUAN, See Kabir Pauthl 
MANTAPA, Sans, the vestibule or pro-, 
scenium of a hindoo t An pie. The iomplo aoor 
is usually very largo and docomtod, it is 
called the Gopuram. The Mantnpam is the- 
proscenium, an open raised pavilion, for re- 
ceiving and sheltering idols when carried tu 
pi*pceHKion.-— Ghm, 

MANTARWE. Seo Baii-teah. 
MANTCHU, a Tartar raco, who, at pre- 
sent, are tlio rulers of China. Tho original 
scat of tho reigning Mantolm Tartar dy- 
nasty is tho north-east of China. Klaprotli 
gives a list of 6 1 xMantchu tribes. Tho num- 
ber of Mautchu troops is ostimatodat 60,000 
men. They aro habitually under arms, 
and aro assidiionsly exercised in their profos- 
.sion. Tho government watches over them 
with great anxiety, for the emperor has a 
strong interest in not allowing these troops 
to stagnate in inaction ; ho takes care that 
they .shall preserve something at least of the 
warlike character to whioh they owo their 
conquest of the empire. Tho I^fantchu Tar- 
tars forbid marringo between thoso whoso 
family names are dillercnt. In this respeot, 
they differ altogether from tho brahmins of 
Imlia who abstain from marrying into fami- 
lies with their own raco name. Chevalier 
Bunsen remarks as tho lirst lesson whicli tbo 
knowledge of tho Egyptian language teaches, 
that all tlio nations which, from tho dawn of 
history to our days, havo been tho Icadeni of 
civilization in Asia, Europe and Africa, must 
havo harl ono beginiring. Ho adds tluMi 
recent inquiiies have very consldeiably en- 
larged tho sphero of such langnagas of histo- 
rical nations, as aro united by tho ties of 
primitive affinity. Thoso researches have 
made it more than probablo that tho Tartoj^, 
Mautchu and Tungusiaii belong to one great 
stock ; that tho Turkoman, as well as the 
Tshudo, Fin, Laplander and Magyar (Hnn- 
garians) present another stoek olosoly 
unitcKl, and that both these families are ori- 
ginally connected with each other. These 
nations; who probably may be reduced to 
two families, ono ceuterng in the Altai aud 
.5 s 



bni) drawn oni hnhfft Tbe 

Manfcts reUgiofiafT amongst, tbe ’jliBasanta of 
Languedoc is held almost saered, the^i^ioall it 
the Prega Deori,, or Prie Dien. 

MANTRA Sans. ConnwiI, henoe man*-* 
tri, Sans, a Oonnsellor. 

MANTRA, Hind, Sans. A formula, or 
litany, in nse in invocations of the hindns. 
Thoro are many of these. That of tlie Sri. 
sampradnya or Ramnja sect of vaishnata is 
said to bo “Oin! Ramaya namah,*’ Om! 
salutation to Rama. The mantra generally 
consists of the name of some deity or a 
short address to him ; it differs with vari- 
ous sects, forms tlie chief ceremony of initia- 
tion of the Hindus of all sects, and is com- 
municated by the teacher to the disciple in 
a whisper and many mantra, or formnlso 
of 


MANtlS. 

tim pasture land towards the Himalaya, and 
the other having its centre in the Ural 
mountains, have acted in the history of civi- 
lization a most powerful episode by conquest 
and destruction. They appeared in the fifth 
century as the Hun, a scourge to Romans 
and Germans ; they produced Ohengiz Khan, 

Timur-lnng and Maliomcd II. ; they destroy- 
ed the Persian empire, subdued Hindustan, 
and they still sit upon the throne of Byzan- 
tium and upon that of Cliina. They seem 
destined to partake only by conquest in the 
higher civilization of the surrounding nations, 
older or younger ones, the Chinese present- 
ing the one extreme, the Iranians the other. 

Little disposed to learnYrom them as neigh- 
bours or subjects, they become more or less 
civilized by being their masters. They can- 
not resist the inward force of the civilizstion ! of prayer, are supposed to have a magic 
of their subjects, although they repel it, as , power. The gaetri prayer, is a passage in 
an outward power. These tribes appear also i the Voda, and is doomed the holiest in all 
as the once subdued substratum of Iranian j that sacred book, one of the most holy books 
civilization. So in the north of Buropc, ! of llio hindiis. Its words are in' Sanscrit and 
where the Finnic race preceded the Seandi- j afo O’M ! Bhurbhuvii ssnvaliii, O’M I Tatsa- 
navians. But the same great family appears vit’hrn varonnyam. B’hargo dovasya dhi- 
also in Asia as the subdued or primary clc- 1 mahi dhizoyonalm pricho da'yath, — the 

ment. It scorns probable, tliat the aboriginal | translation of this prayer being O’M I 
languages of India, which attained their full , Air, Barth, Sky. O’M ! let us medi- 
developmcnt in the Dekhan dialects, belong tato on the supreme splendour of tl)o divine 
to this stock, not only by a general analogy ! sun : May ho illmninato our minds. See 
of structure, but also by an original and ! Aryan. Charm. Hindoo. Tantra. Veda. 
traceftWo connexion. Tl.is is ono of tl.c , MANTRA MAUODADHf, bco Tantm. 
two ^eat races occupying the Clnnese cm- mANTUNG, a river near the Khassya 
pire, Chinese and tlio Tartars, tin? latter be- j 

ing the ruling people. The Chinese have | mANU, according to l.indn tradition, the 
annexed all the par s ncglibonring on Cbnia son of the sun (Vivasvat). 

proper, from_ M, .niche a..d Mongol mcs. I j,, Iranian world, however, 

rhe dynasty .s Mongol and ho army Mant. j ti.e p,imcval man. 

chu, and furnishes Mantehu soldiers in 1 ‘ 

Mongolia, Tibet, and Kiunaoii. Stituidnn'H ; 

NarratkOf p. 4. W<Ms CUinmi pp. j 

3 to 48. HnOf Chhioae Umpirf', Vol. 1. p. 4dt 1 
Jl/’Lo?i«aw, p. no. Lcilt'rs. i’/vv/c/- 1 

net's Fo/yave, Vol. II, p. 17, Lnhhocl: Orlj. of \ 

Civil, p. 103. Sec Mniieliii. 

MANTCHUlUAN TANG ITS, See Tartar. 

MANTKBA. Sp. Manteiga, Port. But- 
ter. 

MANTBLBS ALEMANTSCAS, Sp. Dia- 
per. 

MANTIS, several species of Ihi.s goiiiis of 
insects occur in India, !M. snperstitiosn,]!i[. ari- 
difolia, and M. exteusicollis. M. tricolor, 

Noitmry the mantis of the noffeo tree, is green, 
lower wings reddish, with largo blaok'ish 
spot at the posterior margin. The female i.s 
1 inch long with 1 -J- inch of an expanse of 
wings. The male is considerably smaller. 

The eggs are deposited upon coffee laavcs, in 
cocoon like mas.se8, of. ^ of an inch in length j 


The iiaino Mann is applied to a great 
j legislator of the hindiis. In the Indian ver- 
sion of the deluge, Manu is the survivor of 
I the human ra(?e, and the second ancestor of 
; mankind. The first Maiiu is named Swa- 
' yambhnva, and sprung from Brahma the 
( self-existing. From him came six desceud- 
I ants or otlier ^Manu, each giving birth to a 
race of his own. The hindus believe their 
great code of laws to have been promulgated 
in the beginning of time by Muiiu, whom 
they consider not only the oldest, but tlie 
noblest of legislators. 

MANU, is the name given to the author 
of the Manava dharma sastra, compnsing the 
Iiuliaii System of duties, religious and 
civil. It is a volume of religious rules and 
precepts. It is called the Institutes. It io- 
culcatos the worship of inferior godu wid 
goddesses, of the elements and of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the casts of brehtmns is 
held thereon in great reverence, the Institutes 
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are^ Bansen to be a Jonee. Many of the Jawa are doaUless ox* 

patehwork poiteiwr to Boddl^ may tremely' ancient, in the same way that the 
be aeoeptedae a wooguieed fact that this laws **Tbou shaltnot steal" and Thou 
law book uadoabtedly preceded, or was at sbalt not kill" date back in all probablUty to 
least oontemimraiy with, buddhism. But it the prinioTal period when man first beoniine 
is also posterior to Eapila for the philosophy a living soul. It thoroughly roooguises^^to. 
is that of the Sankhya to a certain extent, It is not included amongst the* suint or 
and it IS probable that tlie 6 th century B. C., “sacred revelations,’ ’ but amongst the' 
the date given by Professor Wilson os that Smriti or “ traditions." Indeed tao term 
of this oompilatiou is the connect one and Smriti implies “ vccollcclions,’' a name 
the book as it lias come down to us seems wliich socius to indicate pi*etty precisely the 
merely an abbreviation of a far larger and cliaraclor of the code of Munu. There IS a 
more ancient one. Tho law book of Mann form and completeness about the work 
opens with an acconut of tho creation and which indicaics tluit it was compiled long 
goes through tho category of every diiliculty after the age which produced the Penta- 
iii which a man, a state, or a community can tench ; and, judging/rmn its intensely br^h- 
possibly be found. It embraces tho whole miiiicnl character, we should place it ooaim* 
duty of man and of men, religious, political, to the Purnnic nge t han to tho ])oriod when 
social, domestic and private: tho duties of the elomontal worsliip, ns exhibited in tlio' 
monarchs are laid down with as little cere- Vedas, was tho religion of tho people of 
mony as those of the humblest panchalla It India. In a word tho Laws of Menu aro 
was verbally translated from the original, not to bo illustrated by iho Vedas, but by 
with a pi’efaco by Sir William Jones, about thoPuranas; they belong not to tho religion 
A.D.1770, and this, with the subsequent sans- of the patriarchn, hut to that of tho priests 
krit text by professor Uaughtoii, and tho and kings. Tlic Vedas exhibit tho oldest 
translations of Haughloii and Loiseleur Dos- form of the hindoo religion, with which 
longchampp,made this book known in Kurope. wo are lamiliar, and that was notliing moro 
Profeseor Wilson is of opinion that the Insti- than tho worship of tho elcmouts, of Agui or 
tutes of Manu though disfigured by iuterpo- lire, of Iiidraor tlie raiu-giviiigrirmamcnt, — 
lations, and only cast into their present form of Vanina, or tlie waters,— of Vayoo, or tho 
ill about 200 B. C. are still entitled to date wind, — and of some minor deities. Amongst 
many authentic portions of their text from the first items of information wo reoolvo on 
J^OO B. C. which was the estimato of Sir hiudu histriry is in a passage in Manu which 
William Jones. In fact, tlie Institutes of gives us to infer tliat the residenco of the 
Manu are a compilation pf tho laws of very Ai yiin race was at one timo between tho 
different ages ; many are word for word the rivers Seraswali (Sersoty) and Drisliadwati 
same as the sutra of some of tho oldest rishi. (Cnggar), a tract about lOl) miles to the 
There are various unquestionable proofs of north- wc.st of Delhi, and in extent about 
high antiquity : the people of Bengal, Orissa, 65 miles long, and from twenty to forty 
and the Dravira race of tho south wore not broad.— Prm. Lul. Int. p. 223. l^^lphinstonet 
hindus, when one passage was written, and HIstonj of India Vol. I p. 388. Vlnyllshmanf 
Dr. Caldwell places Dravira civilization Nctrspnpct'f Srpiemhor 15. 
through the brahmans six or seven centuries MANU liANGilA, Sans, from mana, 
after Christ. There is no mention of, or al- Iiononr, and banglid, desl ruction, 
lusion to, Siva or Krishna, which places MANUEL FAitlA DK SOUZA, author 
parts of the work before the Mahabarala— of Asia J^ortuguesa, Ac. Lisbon, 1666. 
therein evident familiarity with the Veda, MANUFACTUllES. There rtre hut few 
persons and legends being alluded to not arts or manufactures, in which Easlierii: 
found any where else. All such passages we nations excel tlioso of Europe. IkThaps in 
could consent to consider at least as old as spinning and in the weaving and dyeing 
800 B. C. On the other hand there aro of cotton and silk stun's, of such kinds as are 
many references to the merit of Ahiiisa suitable for tho clotluug tliat they wear and 
" non injury of animal life,” and these are to their habits, the woavei*s and dyers of 
probably later than buddhism— and there is South Eastern Asia arc not approached by 
mention of the China race a name that siuo- any European race. In field and garden 
lognes say, is not older t*han two centuries cultivation, in the economy of water and 
C. It is believed that the work may the utilization of man nrea, there are several 
have been put together at that time though races skilled in varied degrees, though none 
much of it is a great deal older. The exceed the Chinese in tlieir knowlcdgb 
present estimation of the Laws of 'Manu is of these subjects, to their acquisition of 
somewhat different from that of Sir William which they arc stimulated by tho example of 
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the imperial family, the eliiperor aunaally 
plon^hing the first field and the empress and 
her attendants watching the silk worms and 
their prod nee. The little permanency, since 
eight hundred years, of any Indian dynasty, 
has prevented aroJiitecture attaining the 
position of which it was capable, and, in 
general, are* to be seen the resnlta only of 
spasmodic efforts of hindu and mahomedan 
sovereigns, snch as still exist in the ruins 
of palaces, and tombs at Agra, Bejaporo, 
Aurnngabad, Gogi, Kulburgah, Dowlutabud, 
and Hydei’jCbad. The hindu sovereignties 
of India and, prior to them, the buddbist 
and jaina rulers were of longer duration, au.l 
the vast cave teraplwa of Promo, Karli, 
ISlephanta, Ellora, and Ajunta testify to the 
stability and power of their projectors, for 
some of th(‘ae temples must have been in ! 
progress for hundreds of years and been 
commenced prior to the birth of Christ. 
The only Indian sovereigns who have long j 
possessed territories are the rajput races 
of Rajputanah, and the solar dynasty of 
Me war have erceted numerous magnifi- 
cent structures in their capital. In the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras and llombay, there is 
as yet no building older than the British rule 
of any interest. In Ceylon, the bnddhist 
temple of Anarajpura seems to have been 
erected prior to the present era. At Ran- 
goon and at Promo are bnddhist temples, 
grand in their colossal dimensions, but the 
dwelling houses and religions buildings 
goucraliy in Burinali arc all of wood and do 
not permit display. ] 

MANCGUU, 13 UNO. Golocasia Indica. | 

MANUHR or loho-ki*mail, slag or dross 
of the iron furnace, used in medicine. 

MANUK, Ben(J. Coloeasia Indica. 

MANUK. Ma[.AV. a bird; any bird. 

MAN UK- DEV AT A or Burung-devata, 
Malay. Jay. lit. bird of the god.s, or 
bird of paradise. The high value set npoii 
them awakened the cupidity and the fraud 
of the Chinese, who ruado up from parrots, 
parakeets, and otbcr.s, artificial Birds ofj 
Paradise. Their various names are Manuk ; 
devata Malay, lit. God’s birds: Biirougj 
mati Malay. Dead J3irda : Passai'os de Sol, I 
Portuguese, or sun birds and the English | 
name is Birds of Paradise. They are un- ■ 
known in Teniate, Banda or Amboyna. The 
Paradisoidfc arc a group of moderate sized 
birds, allied in structure and liabitato crows, 
starlings aud to the Australian honey* 
suckers, but they are characterized by extra- • 
ordinary devedopmeuts of plumage which are 
unequalled in any other family of birds. 
Many naturalists arrange them into itwo fa- 
milies, Piuiidiseidce and Epimacbidie. Pal’s- 


disea 

disc, has a dense inR of < . dblioaii 

plumage which oosies ont from eaoh aide of 
the body, from beneath ^ the wing, sometimeB 
two feet long very glossy and ol aiianteuse 
golden orange colour* — 11 , 267 , 

MANUMANAN; See Karen. . 

MANU PALA also Kodisa, Wrigbtia 

antidysenfccria, li. Br» 456. 

MANU PASUPU, Tsii Cnroama eoesia 
K. i. 26 . ** Maui pasupn — C. xantborrhisa” 
is a foreign species. 

MANU PATRI also SINHACHALAM, 
Tkl. Dipteracanthus dejectiis, Nees^-Roellia 
ringen.s. R. hi. 44, 

MANUPENDALAiM’ also Karra Peada* 
lam, Tko. Janipha manihot, Kwith, 

MANURE. The productiveness of any | 
.soil depends principally on its natural or 
artificial capability of retaining or transmit- 
ting its moisture, the vehicle, at least, by 
which the nourishment is conveyed to 
plants; the soil, whoso constituent parts are 
best adapted for retaining a sufficient supply 
i ami tiansraitting a proper portion in very 
1 dry weather to the plants growing in it, 

I without holding it in injurious quantities in 
J the time of very wet weather, is possessed of 
I the principle of vegetation and will be found 
I to be of the moat productive nature. The 
I too tenacious clay soils must be made arti- 
ficially friable, by drainage and the admix- 
ture of marls, samls, &c., and kept so, and 
bn pulverized and mechanically altered, 
before they can b(3Como productive. Until 
ihi.s i.s done, such soils resist effectually 
the enriching influence of rains and dews, 

; which merely fall on their surface, and 
I either run off or Ho there without pene- 
' tmtiiig into them. The sun and wind 
! also may beat on them and blow over 
' them, but they can never waken up the 
dormant energy that lies within ; they only 
I by their repeated attacks dry and harden 
the surface, crack it into irregular portions; 
and more firmly lock up any languid aud 
dormant principles of vegetable life that may 
bo within the mass. When clay is in ex- 
cess, it is remedied by tho application of 
sand, chalk, marl, or burned clay, light un- 
fermented manures, and perfect pulveriaation, 
to make the soil friable. There are in soil 
cloven substances necessary for the growth 
of vegetables, viz., potash, soda, lime, manga- 
nese, alumina, silipa, iron, manganese, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, chlorine, and soil is compos- 
ed of two classes of ingredients — one, thoin* 
organic or mineral ; the other, the organic, 
or such as have at Jiomo time formed pift* 
individuals of the animal or vegetable king- 
doms. Certain phosphates, though present 
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impitfteiit minimi nonatUiieiiii ind are de* 
mid iNrtnnifMlIjrifiromilitt aiiimfil kingdom 
andiM fidloimig aabatanoee prooUm^ in 
coaaiderabli quantities in India may be em* 
ployed as lianurea Animal man nee, stable 
mannre, both fresh and old, dang of all 
auimala^^ Gnano, pouvre, night soil, bones 
of all animals, feesh, oaloiuod or merely 
crashed, bnmt earth, dead animals hlood of 
animals* hair, hoofs, bonis, parings of skins, 
offal, urine, feathers, fish and the quickest 
way to utilise aniiual snbBtances is to throw 
them into a stone-lined tank with water, 
quicklime and wood ashes, tlio tank should 
be kept covered and the liquid parts may bo 
ran off from below. Weeds green, dry and 
burnt, branches and leaves of trees both 
fresh and dry, the leaves of oil producing 
plants, and those that contain milky juices 
being the best, as they yield nitrogen, am> 
moiiia and carbonic acid, liotten wood, tan- 
bark. Straw, stubble, roots — <fco. Lime, 
burnt shells old niortnr, gypsnrn, refuse of 
soda water, sulphuric ami nitric acid, manu- 
nfactnres, broken bricks and tilc.s, silt and 
sand from tank and river beds, marls, soda, 
potash, and magnesian earth, road dust, 
house sweepings, wood ashes, coal ashes burnt 
cowdung, muriates, carbonates, .sulphates, 
nitrates and acetates of potash and soda, 
soot, gas, li((ubr and sulphate of ammonia, ' 
phosphate and superphosphate of lime, tar- 
ti'ates and acetates of iron, refuse from dye 
works, loaf mould loaves both groon and dry 
if steeped for a week in water, decay after- 
wards much moia rapidly, ami the brown 
liquor that comes from them is good liquid 
manure; the leaves should then bo laid in 
alternate layers with earth ami half barnt 
weeds, and the heap should be covered w'ith 
matting to prevent the escape of the mois- 
ture and gases. If watered and turned once 
in ten days, the leaf mould will bo fit for use 
in three months keep dung heaps covered 
and dilute liquid manure in them with one 
or two waters, by which the escape of am- 
monia will be in a great measure prevented. 
Liobeg, a soil, says will reach ifs point of 
exhaustion sooner, the loss rich it is in the j 
mineral ingredients necessary as food for | 
plants. But we can restore soil to its origi- j 
pal state of fertility by bringing' it back to 
h'S former composition, i. e., by restoring to j 
it the constitnents removed by the various j 
crops of plants. A fertile soil must contain in 
sufficient quantity, and in a form adapted for 
^imilation, all the inorganic materials in- 
dispensable for the growth of plants. It is 
obvious for instance, that we fnrnish the 
oouditions essential to the formation of starch 


or of sugar, when weenppfy to tUeplant their 
necessary institnents, i. e.| «holi as 
ways prasent in them. The jsmp of «ttoh 
as are rich in sugar or in starch oonti^na 
much potash and soda, or alkaline earth. Aa 
experience proves that a dcBoienoy of *1^ 
kalies causes a deficient formation of woody 
fibre, sugar, and starch and that, on the oon^* 
trary, a luxuriant grawth is the ooiiseqaenoe 
of their abundant supply — it is obvious thft 
the object of culture, viz. a maximum ol 
crops, cannot bo obtained unless the alkalies 
(necessary for the transformation of the oar-* 
bonic neid into starch or sugar) supplied In 
abundant quantity and in a form fit fur asst* 
rnilation by plants. #la fact, the prinoipla 
object of scientific agriculture is to restofO 
to land ill whatever way the restoration may 
bo most convenient the substances removed 
from it and which t he atmosphere cannot 
yitdd.” Professor Johnston says lime 'is in- 
diKpen.sal)lo to tho laud ; every thousand 
pounds of fcrlilo soil contains 56 lbs, of 
liino} every thousand pounds of less fertile, 
IH lbs. ; and of tho baron soil, only 4 lbs. 
Vegetable matter i. e., woody fibre, in the 
state, technically called “humus,” accord- 
ing to Licbeg, does not afford nourishmeut to 
plaiiis ill the form in which we see it in soils, 
being, ill fact, very nearly insoluble, and 
thcrofbrc incapable of being taken up by tho 
roots, which cannot take op any solid matter, 
but only as the carbon, A mixture of twQ 
or three earths, autih as lime, silics, and alu- 
mina, is better fitted to absorb moisture and 
gaseous matter than either of tho earths 
taken singly. — As. Soc. Journ.f No. 
eUxxix., .Ipn7 1848. 

iMANLS or men, doscondants of Mann. 

AIANIJS or Maiiii, fourteen patriarchs 
who aro supposed to preside sucoessively 
over the same number of Manwantura of 
which tho kalpa is composed Brahma 
Savarui is one of tho fourteen patriarchfl 
who aro supposed to presido successively 
over tho 14 Man want am of the kalpa.— 
Warren y Kala Sauhiin. See Mann. 

. . MANU-VAl-VASWATA, according to 
the hind us “ the man of the suii” is Noah. 

MAN VI, H I N D. U1 rn us erosa. 
MANY-SPINKO FLACOUKTIA, Eiro. 
Flacourtia eatapliracta. 

MANZAKHTA, Hind. Rubus lasiocap- 
pus. 

MANZAL, Ae. Hind. Pees. A baiting 
place, a stage of a journey, a dwelling housoy 
a storey of a dwelling honse. 

MANZANILLA, Sp. Camomile. 

MAO, Jap. China grass. 

MAO, also Man, also Mangas, MiUT. 
Mangifera indica the mango tree, and its fruit 
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MABAGHUNE. MABAKTACEiS. 

^ MAOO^DOON — ? Naaolea cadamba, also Solanara sanotom. ^ ICaragbitae^ KhaH- 
Wall an^ HenI). Solaanm xanihoflavpiini* ^ 

MAOZ, Duk. Mnsa pamdisiaca, banana MARAH of soriptofie, sOpposed to bathe 
or plantain ; Maoz Ka Pat, Duk. Plantain modern Howara^ witli its bitter pools.-^ 
leaves. Alaoz-Kula, Hind. Musa paradi* Welltted't Travels. Vol.. lip. 43. 
siaca. MAHA HARALA UNNfi, Can. Oil of 

MA-PAT-NIWITI) Singh. Basclla cor- Jatropha onrcas. 
difolia, Lam. B. alba, Linn. MARAHARATTA — ? See Huralo. 

MAPILJjA, in the plural Mapillamer, a MARAJPUR, long. 23 ® 22’ N; lat. 79® 
Malayalam word commonly written moplnh, E.’, in Malwa, 18 miles N. of tlie Narbada, 
orinoplay, a native of Malabar, a doscendant The mean height of the village is 1,607 ft. 
of the Arabs who first settled in Malabar, lit. ! above the sea.— >9c/il, 
the son (pilla) of his mother (ina), or sprung ■ MARA KANDA. See Arians. 
from the interconsc of Ibreign colonists, who | MARAL, also Marali. Hind. Ulmus 
were persons unknown, with Alalabar campostris, or elm, also U. erosa. 
women. The term is aluo applied to the dcs- 1 MARAL, Pehs. Corvus walliohii, Oav, 
^ndants of the Nestonaii Christians, but is i The deer numerous on the banks of the 
in that case, naually distinguished by tbo I Oxus, near Said, of which a splendid pair 
prefix, Nasrani, while Jonakan fioni Yavana, of antlers were procured by Lieut. Wood, 
is prefixed to mahomincdan mapilla ; the j aro probably of the maral species. Aloor- 
mapilla of botli classes aro numerous in i croft also noticed them, and enumerates 
Malabar. See miopia, Kuinalar. Maruma-ka | lions and tigers among the animals of that 
tayam, Pol 3 ’andry. j uoiglibonrhood ; the lion being similar to 

MAPLE, several of this family of trees, I that of Guzerat. According to Barnes the 
the Acer germs, occur in the Archipelago. ! tigers of Bokhara are small. 

Hitnalayn, Kashmir and Japan. Sec Acer. 1 MARAM, a rude tribe near the source of 
AlAPUR. See ’fin. 1 the Irawadi. See India. 

MAQWIAT-l-DIL, Auas. Cardiao medi- MARAM, Tam. A ti'ee : any tree, 
oinea. ( MARA AIANJIL, or Woniwol or Bang- 

MAR, Peijs. a snake. wollgeila-Cosciiiium fenestratmn, (ACenisper- 

AlAH, lliNn. A killer. mum fenostraium Bombay, furnishes a yel- 

MAR-CHOB, Hivi). Snake-stick. Sta- I low dye. 
phylcae modi, kiri mar, Hind. Stachys par- AT A R A, ATT. See Khyber. 

viflorn, piu mar, Hind. Plcctranthus rugosu.‘<. MARAAIAIAT, Au. Hind. From imarat a 
MARA, Hind. Euonymus fimbriata. dwelling, at mabomedan courts, equivalent 
MARA, Guz. lladisb. to the Public Works Department. 

MARA, the tempter, the namo given by AIARA A11JKJ1L, AIaleal. Tam. Cos- 
the ancient buddhisls to the Essence of the ciiiium fencstraturn, Goleh. 
evil spirits. ATARANDA, Tamii. a tree of Coylon, fur- 

MARA, Sans, to die ; from this, words j rishing ono of the best wood, very heavy 
have been derived in many longues, mori- | and close grained, of a dark-brown colour, 

bund, mortal, mortality in Engli.sb ; mort, j and grows to about twenty inuhes iu dia- 

death in French ; moriro, to die in Italian, meter, and twenty feet in height. — Cey. 
mont, marnn, iniirana, mara-mari, in Hind, AIARAN-GASS, Sjng. Acmena Zeyla- 
Maru, S, maru-hlmini dry, sterile land, Alaru- | nica. — Wiifht. 

dos, or Afaru-stliala, the sandy dc.scrta be- j AlA-RAN-AIA, the Burmese name of 
twcon Rajputanah and the Indus. — Wilson. Burninh. iSee India. 

MAHABE KANTI. See Oryza saliva. AT ARANGGAl, ATaIjAy. Hypheranthem 

MARABOU, plumes of feathers produced moringa. 
by the adjutant birds of Bengal and not by ATARANTACEiE, the Arrow-root tribe 
tlio white paddy- birds ; but the beautiful of plants, includes 3 genera and 28 species 
dorsal plumes of the latter, during the viz. 7Phrymiim*, SMarauta; 16 Calathea. 
breeding season, are also objects of com- In the West Indies, arrow-root is obtained 
merco, and pass by tho namo of Egret-fea- from the Maranta arundinacea, AI. allongiftt 
thers. and AI. nobilis; also from the Caaba glauca 

MARACHA, Jav. Black pepper. and 0. coccinea : to both of which the local 

AlARACHIM, Can. AIalbal. Janipha name of tous les mois, or tulema, is applied* 
manihot, Kth. In the East Indies, arrow-root is prepared 

MARADOO, Tei.. .<Egle marmelos. from the Marauta arundinacea, also from AI- 

MAK AGHUNE, Hind, of TrantS-Indus. I'amossissima, a Sylhet species. The Marauta 
Cucumis colocynthis, also Ehretia aspera, j arundinacea was introdnoed in 1840-184 h 
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into Eatoogli^nyy whm it throve extreme- 1 
Jy welli tboiigli it kttoti^wii to any extent* | 
It wae aleo introduced into the Tenasserim I 
l?i^vinceS| and the az*row-root made from it | 
was not inferior in qaality to any. Marania 
arnodinaoea, is lar^ly grown in Tia van- 
core, at Ghittoor near Arcot, in the Tenns- 
serim provinces and at the Andenian Islands. | 
Mahamieshwar arrow-root is obtained from • 
Curcuma caulina, Graham. Tnivanooro I 
arrow-root is obtained mostly from the ■ 
Marantaaruiulinacea, but the fecnlaof Cur- < 
cuma angustifolia and of the cnssava-nionl j 
from the Jastropha nianihot is likewise sold , 
under that name. Curcuma angustifolia is : 
also the source* of an arrow-root prepared at { 
Benares, Bengal and Chittagong. A wild 
arrow- root plant grows in Cuttack and I 
arrow-root made of it is not distinguishablo 
from that of Maranta arundinacea, except, 
perhaps, by a slightly cartliy taste and smell 
observable in the wild arrow-root, which is 
easily accounted for by its imperfect inami 
factnre. Genuine Maranta arrow-root, when 
pressed, crackles beneath the fingers. The 
Curcuma or “ East India” arrow-root, as 
exported to England, principally from Cal- 
cutta, has a white and a brown variety. — 
Voigt Roxh. G'ShawjhnosHif. 'Caf. hJx. 18G‘i. 

MAUANTA AllUNDlNACEA, Linn. 

Pefi-bwn, JU km. 

A native of the W(‘st Indies but now 
grown in many parts of the East Indies, 
'I'liis produces the best West India arrowroot 
which is prepared by macjeratioii of the roots 
in water, and conducting the further pro- 
eossess similsrly to the mode of manufactnr- 
ing- starch from wheat, potatoes or other 
farinacenns substances. — Voigt. 

MABANTA DICHOTOMA, Wall. 

Pliryniiim dirhotonmm lloxb. I Thalia cannaeforniiM, 
Donax arundastrum Lour. | Jloraf 

Mnkf,o.pati. BKVCi. ] Sitfil-pati. Bknu. 

Pnti-pati. „ i Thep, Pnnf 

Madnr-pati. „ j 

This straight stemmed Mnrnnia grows in 
Coromandel, Bengal, »Silliet, Assam, Tenas- 
serim, Siam, Cocin'n-Cliina, Afoluccas and 
New Hebrides; the stems are split and wove 
into smooth and particularly cool and re- 
freshing mats, Tenasserirn mats are also 
made from tlie split stems of a species of 
-Maranta, imported from Rangoon, alfhongli 
<he plant^from which they are made, or an 
allied species, is abundant in Tenasserirn 
forests. Roxh. i. 2; Voigt 575. 
O' Skaughnmy p. (547, Mason, 

Maranta galanga, Linn. nju. of 

Alpinia galonga. 

maranta MALACCENSIS, Bob. syii. 

Alpinia Malaccensis, Roscoe. 


AIARANTA RAMOSSISSIMA, WaM, ^ 
plant of Siiiiet, its roots yield arrow-root 
Voigt 

MAUANTA VIRGATA, troR. 

Phrynium virgatuin, iJo*e6. ' ' 

Grows in the mountains betwcou Tiiivan^ji^ 
and Courtalliim. 

MARA OOPPOO, Tam. Potash. i 

MARAR, Kind. elm. 

MARARA, Hinp, Desniodium tilu^fc,^ 

liuni. 

AIARARI also lilarozh, Hind. Ulmns 
campestris. 

MARAS, See Tin. 

l^IARASCniNO. •This liqueur, chiefly 
man ufuctn red in V(Mi ice, Trieste, and Zara 
ill Dalniutin, is prepared from a variety of 
cherry, named the Griotmarnsquiri ; the fruit 
and .seed are crushed together, one part 
' to the hundred of honey added, and tlio 
whole mass subjected to fermonfatioii ; dur- 
; ing tlii.s pro(‘es.s it is di.‘^tilled, and tho pro- 
■ duct is rectified. To tho rectified spirit 
'• sugar and water arc added, in proportions 
I guided by tlie taste of the manufacturer, and 
1 tho v(‘snlting liqueur is stored for some 
; months before use, to free it of empyrou- 
I matic flavour. Tho fruit tree is tho Corosus 
caproniana. — O'lShaniilincssy^ p. 323. 

MARATHA, tho ^larntlia people, consist- 
ing chiefly of Maratlia brahmans and Kumbi, 
owing to tho promineut and powerful posi- 
tion so long occiijiied by tlum in India 
have irnpused their language and some of 
tlieir customs on about twice their own 
number of menial and helot races, such ns 
the JJher, and Mang who, Muratlias in Nag- 
pur, spt*akcr.s of Hindi in t, lie Narbada valley, 
only retain their individuality bc'causo they 
are loo low in the scale for absorption. 
Mar,atba influence, did not penetrate to tho 
north much l)oyoijd tho Nagpur plain, oon- 
; sisting of tho lower valleys of tlio VVardha 
' and Waiiiganga. To the soutli of this area 
the Tel ing races are intermingled with tho 
RcltIiT.s from tlio we.st thongli not in large 
: number, s; to tlio east there is Chaltisgarh, 

; inhabited, after .some fifteen centuries of 
Rajput a.scemleney, mainly by liindu races, 
except in the remote eastern district of Sara- 
bulpnr, wliicli, by language, belongs to Oris- 
sa. Tlienortliom linoofdoniarcntion may bo 
drawn along tlio son them crest of the Sat- 
pura range, for thongli a few Marathas ate 
found on the table-land, ibero are probably 
more Hindi speakers below the gbata iu 
the Nagpur plain, and tho almost universal 
language of tlio three Satpnra districts Sooui, 
Cbiiidwara, and Beiul, is Hindi. Tho 
northern limits of the region in which tho 
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Mamilii language is spoken siretobes on 
tbe sea coast from the Kolwan hills, or 
country of the Kol near the Portuguese 
settlement of Daman, above the ghautn 
in a north-easterly direction along the 
Satpura range pamllol to the Nerbudda, 
iniermiugUng with the Gujarati, about Nan- 
dobar, in the jungly valley of the Tnpti. 
It is spoken throughout Berar, in the open 
parts of the territories of Nagpur and the 
whole of its eastern border abuts on the 
countries and languages of the Gonds. 
From Nagpur, the Marathi extends to the 
south-west, and near the villages of Murgh- 
petta and Ninui, about thirty miles west 
of Beder it meets wflh the Tclugu, and 
Canarosc, touching, iu advance nearly on 
Bijapur and Shankash-war, and tliencc 
trends south-westerly to the coast, at Sida- 
shegliur, skirting the western boundary of 
the Canareso. From Daman iu the nor- 
tlieni Konkan, Marathi runs down the coast 
to the neighbourhood of Goa, both below 
and above the ghauts. U there mcc^ts the 
Konkani, a mixed tongue which runs nearly 
as far as Mangalore, and tlio southeru limits 
of this mixed language is a village four miles 
north of Upi or Oodapi near Condapore, 
where Tula or the language of Oaiiara 
begins, The Konkani, however appears to 
bo only Marathi with a largo infusion of 
Tulu and Caiiarcse words, the former de- 
rived from the indigenous inhabitants of 
Tuluva or Canara ; the latter from the long 
subjection of this part of the Konkan to 
Canareso dynasties above the ghauts, ilr. 
H. Mdgliiig liowcver mentions tliat the 
Konkani speaking biuhnians of Mangalore, 
consider it quite distinct from, though cog- 
nate with, Marathi. The limits extend 
from Goa below the ghauts, to the village 
above-mentioned noitli of Upi. From tliis 
part of the coast in northern Canara, a 
diagonal line running in a north-eastern di- 
rection towards Bader, marks tho boundary 
between Marathi and Canarese, of tho latter 
at least above tho giiauts. 

From Murghpottn, however, eastwards 
through Beder on to San gam near Seda- 
shepet (Satyasai) the people designate the 
line of villages and towns as Si-bhasha'ha.sti, 
three-tongue-towiip, for in them tho Mali- 
rath], Canarese and Tclugu mingle, though 
in all that line the people seem rather of 
the Maratha than of the (yanaveso or 
Tiling type, as far a.s Sedashepet, 20 miles 
further east, where the Tiling people and 
Tiling tongue alone occur. 

Tbe Maratha people are supposed to have 
been originally a race of mountaineers, iu 
Baglan, ou tbe crest of the ghauts, and culti- 


vating tbe fertile valleys tip mawal t and the 
country called Maliaiittbtra, #^eb Is first 
mentioned in ludian bistory in tbe Maha- 
wanso, probably obtained its name and re- 
ceived a distinctive language fhom the ex- 
istence of a Marathi dynasty at aotie period 
not recorded in history. The Maratha race 
are essentially mountaineers, herdsmen and 
soldiers, and, until lately, were deemed bad 
farmers. 

The races and tribes and fragmentary 
nations dwelling in the Maratha country 
arc numerous, with many immigrants. The 
most prominent are the Kunbi cultivator, 
j the village authorities, amongst whom are 
the Mliar and Mhang, as predial slaves, the 
mahomedans, the brahmins atid the Parsee. 
Tho races daily seen are, 


I 


Bnihman, Deshnsl’h or 
Maratii.a, aud Konkani. 

Kimbi, cultivators. 
Kulgar^i „ 

Wuui, liJingaet ciiliiva- 

. tors. 

Manwftr, culllvators. 

Baglnvan, or Mali, gar- 
<lf‘ners, 

Goliwar, keep sheep and 
gouts. 

Kointi, hanya, niereliant.s, 
gcnemlly grain iner- 
chauts, tlxjy wear tl»c 
stiered thread, and arc 
in several seetions. 

Teli, oilnu'n, oil-makcrs 
and oil-sellers ; inatiy 
ure the linguet sect ; 
some of their sections 
are deeined impure and 
must not enter saerod 
pluee.s. 

Jain, shop-keepers. 


Mahomedans, iu every 
avocation. 

Sompi, or tailor. 

Jniai, or weaver. 

Wattan, or bangle-maker. 
Kumbar, or imtter. 
Sutar, or carpenter. 
Sonar or goldsmith. 
Tjohar or blacksmith. 
Dhobi or waslierraan. 
Kallal, palm-wine draw- 
ers. 

Hajani or barber, aa. 

1 'clean. 

Burud, Bamboo basket- 
makers. 

Kaikarl, palni-leaf. do. 
Cliamar, leather workeis. 
Dher or Mhar, or pariali. 
Mhang or tauucr. 
Tliakur. 

(losai. 

Byragi. 

Jangutni. 


In the ^laliratta Dckhan, the municipal 
sy.stem i.s .still very perfect and the servants 
and village authontica are known as Baluto. 
The individuals Rudtrade.s or professions, com- 
posing the village otri(;or.s and servants vary, 
however, in every district. In some are the 


Ihitail. 

Jungatn. 

Ramusi. 

Bhil. 

Koli. 

Mali orBaghban. 
l)aiji,Suti,orSui 
Sonar, 


Bhisti. 

Gharpugari. 

Mhar. 

Goiidhali. 

Teli 

Tainbuli. 

Bhat. 


Taral or Yeskar. 
Dauri Gosain. 
Garsi or pijwr. 
Bajantri. 
Kalavantin. 
Vmdya. 

I Qhotakhor. 


The village accountant is known as 

Patwavi, M\hr. I Conicopilly, , 

Kulkarui, Can. | Karuam, T*!** 

and is usually a brahman. Ho keeps the vd* 
lago accounts for Government and sends 
same to thetahsildar. Tbe Mahratta villag® 
head is the Potail, who 'rents the lands to 
cultivators, collects the Government land t^f 
and forwards it to the tahsildar. ^He is w60 
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the civil tnagiftihite, and settles petty civil 
matters to the extent of two mannds of jB^rain 
or five or Rixrapoe;), and wnds hij^luTolnims 
to the tahsildar. In criminal matters ho is 
only the police, and sonda all to the ariiin. In 
lien of pay for tho above sorv ices, the pt)tail is 
allowed from 25 to 50 bhiorahaof hind rent 
free, the land tax is about lis. 2 or 4 t.lu* 
bhigah. For the cultivation of this alh.t- 
nient two to four bullocks would bo nccdotl. 
ns 10 to 10 bhigahs, according as tho rains 
are heavy or light, arc jdl that a pair of bnl. 
locks can get over. There are geiicrnllv two 
to f<mr potails in n village, not, alwavs of 
the same caste ; for instimcc tho village of 
Khanpur, ^s^lhih of Nandair, has four potails, ; 
two Maratlia, a Canarese speaking fiingact, 
auda Kulkai'ga. There are a few brahman 
and mahomedan and pariali pntails but a i 
Christian pot ail is unknown. In tho Cana- \ 
rose speaking country the village head is i 
called Goura or Gouda. | 

Tho Maratha Kunlii race chiefly worshin ! 
tho deified heroes Kandoha, and Ifannman: 
The temple of Kandoba near Poona is famouH. 
Punderpoor on the left hank of the ICistna | 
river is a celebrated place of pilgrimage and [ 
tliere is a famous temple and imago of Gn- i 
nosli at Morgaum and a tree, said to bo IjoO I 
years old, is, an object of great veneration, ; 
on tho belief that, 1 00 years back, tlio leaves ' 
had the virtue of turning into gold on being 
taken to |{euare.s. ! 

The establishment of a ^lahratta govern- I 
merit at Nagpur drew many of tlio nation into 
that partofGoudwana, and nuide their langu- 
age general forn consid<>rnble disfaiire round 
the capital . — Central rritvinreH (lazettrr, 1C- , 
}>}nii8tene,\ Jlisforif nf hnlia, p. ‘111. See India. 
MAHATIGO. Sec India. 

MAUATL MOGGA, al.so ^larati lige, : 
Reno. Tet,. Spilantlms acmolla, R. iii 410 
Hr. Roxburgh applies tho sarno name to Gis- 
8US vitiginea, i. 406 — llrowiv deserihe.s it as i 
a certain aphrodi.siac drug. Hejnc gives 
mandi as a Sanscrit name of thi.s plant and j 
Buddata raniii as the Telugn. I 

MARATI MOGGU. 'Iam. Illieinin ani.sa- : 
turn, Tdnn. | 

MARATINA, Tam. A Ceylon tree, about I 
twenty iuchea in diamotcr, an<l fifteen to j 
twenty feet in height, u.scd by the Singhalese, I 
mr house and boat work. — EJi/e^ on the ! 
Tivihei' of Ceylon. j 

MARHATTIA ALATA. See Ferns. \ 
MARAUDU, Tam. a Ceylon tree, grow.s to i 
^bottt twenty iiicbesin diameter, and twenty 
Jc«t iu height furnishing one of tho best 
Ceylon wood, very heavy and close grained, 
of a dark brown colgur.— JSIdyc, on the Timber 
^LCeyhn, FrUh. 


MARA7A. 

MABAVA a race in the eSKti^me stmfh 
of India, in tlie Ramnnd and Stvagangi 
districts who differ from other neighbouring 
races in personal appearance and their 
Inngiingo and customs also differ. They WOi^ 
ship deities to whom they offer liqaofi 
flesh and fruits, and they practice divina^ 
tion. The men do not wear turbans. They 
po.kse-ss land.-^. Tliey arc a robust, hardy, dark* 
skinnc'd, stalwart race, athletic, with well dO- 
V('lo[)ed mn.«clc4. active, of moderate heighty 
^he cranium roiimled, narrow in front, fore* 
head low ; eyes large and full. They occupy 
pn,rt.M of t,}ie Madura and Tinnovolly disiriotii^ 

I arc I'm piny od ns vilhi^ic watchmen and aroho* 

I m‘.st to their t‘rnployurs,hut have been largely 
giv(‘n to thieving and gang robbery. They 
n.sc, ns food, the flesh of all animals except that 
of the (jow. I’hey wear their hair long and ar- 
ranged like fhe women of theDekhan. In their 
marriages, ilisparity of ago is not considered, 

1 nor isthepre.'.onee or assent of the bridcgrooni 
I m ccs.sjiry,- »a blade of wood, in his absence, 

I serving as proxy. They worship evil spiriti, 

I to whom they sacrifice, and, on fhe occur- 
! renee of a small pox or cholera epidemic, the 
whole village is excited and devil dances are 
cominon. 'fhe Maravar women of Ramnad 
and Rivaganga, wear cloths of 25 or flOenbiti 
in length, folded in plaits which they fasten 
hefiiiid. Thi.s is unlike other women of S. In- 
dia wlio.stielolhs do not excocal twenty cubits 
.ami arc laslened on tho right hide in fVont* 
d’hey infermarry, .some of tho subdivisions 
not m.irrying info I ho father’s family,— but 
hindns in general intermarry with the 
mot Iter’s rciai loiis. In Harnnnd and Tiu- 
mH (*lly, tlic titular surname of all tho Mara- 
var is Dever. 

Tlic Riimayana describes tbe forest or wil- 
ilerm-.ss of Diimlaoa as covering the whole 
exfremity of fin* Konfhoisi jieninsula, and the 
nido inhabilanf.s are designated Hakshasa 
(nmn.slers) or vanara (monk(?ys) tlio former 
ferm meaning races or tribes liostilo to the 
Arian race. But vanara is from vana a wilder- 
ne.ssaiid tiara a man, tliat i.s a wilder uncivi- 
lized man, and to tin’s sense, as to tlio wild 
race.s in tho extreme south, tho fable of Hanu- 
maii, the ehief monkey and tliat of his army, 
Mr. Taylor tliinks ma> ho reduced. Ifo says 
thattlm^o who have seen thoColleri and Mo- 
rava will readily eon-sider tliem to differ from 
.all family bkoiioss of the Avian hindufl, and as 
tlu'ir visfige.s oft, mi re.semblo babooiia mox^ 
than men, it would require even less than the 
ardent poetical inniginatioii of a Valmiki tO 
induce tho employment of an equivalent 
word wHich would so aptly seem to conv^ 
tho idea imparted by their appearance. 
Orrao, tho historian, relates that tho Mararar 
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Oliief of tbd Oolleri race, in 1752, eent 4,000 
peons and ('olleri to aid Chanda Sahib. 
Like the Ramusi of Sliolapore and Bombay 
the Marava are subsidized by being employ- 
ed as watchmen of houses. The zemindar of 
Bamuad is a Marava. Maravar marriages 
are sometimes of aii incomplete character 
and they have a second and more complete 
one. Marawar or Marava, is perhaps the 
Marullo of Cosmas Indicopleustes, which was 
on the continent, adjoining Ceylon and pro- 
duced conch-shells. — Ynh Cathay ^ i. p. 81. 
Rev. Mr. Taylor in Madras Government Re- 
cords, 1867 p. 4. Js. iSoc. Joiirn. Orme*B 
Hindusion. ^ 

MARA-VERI, Tam. A Ceylon tree miujh 
the same as the Velveri in size and qnality. 
It is used for natives’ lints Ac., but is not of 
much value. — JUdye, on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MARAVULLI, Tam. Jauipha maiiihot, 
Kth. 

MARAWANQ. Sec Tin. 

MARBLE. 

Marmer, Put. I Marmo, It. 

Harbre, Pii. | l^ialain: niarmar,M\tAY. 

Marmor, Qer. Lat. Rus.**. Sung-i-mannar, Pehs. 
Marmar, Gu/.. Hind | Marmol, Si*. 

Marble is the granular limestone, or car- 
bonate of lime of mineralogists. It is hard, 
compact, of a fine texture, and readily takes 
n fine polish. In colour, some marbles are 
quite black, others again arc of a snowy 
white; others arc greenish, grayish, reddish, 
blueish, or yellowish, and some are variegat- 
ed and spotted. Tho finest solid marbles are 
those of Italy, Blackonhurg, Franco, and 
Flanders. 

(a.) Marble of one plain colour. 

Black marble, most of these marbles con- 
tain bitumen, and arc fetid when bruised 
BS the Namur marble, the marble of Ash- 
ford ia Doi^shiro, Bent in Yorkshire, nc.ar 
Criokhowcll, Tenby, Kilkenny, Iho marble, 
Ruoiently called Marmor Lucullcum, and 
now Nero Antico, Ac. 

White marble, as the marble of Paros, in 
which tho Laocoon and Aiitinous are execut- 
ed J CajTara marble, of finer grain, much 
used iu modern sculpiuro ; the Skye marble 
noticed by Dr. M’Culloch ; that of Inverary, 
Assynt, Blair Athol, Ac. 

Ash and Gray marble as tho beautiful 
marble of compact oolitic texture at Orel- 
ton, near tho Ctee Hills iu Shropshire. 

Brown and Red marble as the Rosso An- 
Boo ; and marble near Buxton. Tho inot- 
led brown marble of good quality of Bee- 
iham Fell, near Milanthrop. 

Yellow marbles as the Giallo Antioo. 
Siena marble dug at Mafra, near • Lisbon. 
That used in anoient Rome ia said to have 
been firom Numidia, 


Bine marble, near St. Pons^ in Lanp^edoo* 

Green marble, as the Marmor Laoedemo^ 
nicum of Pliny, dug near Verona. 

(h.) Marbles of two colonrs. 

Black marbles variegated with other 

colonrs occur near Ashburton in Devonshire, 
Torbay in the same county, Biaucoo, Nero 
Antico. Tho Africa Breccia of the ancients, 
Giallo and NeroAntico. 

White marbles variegated with otlier 

colours occur in Italy, Siberia, at Plymouth, 
at Kil barney, in Sweden, Ac. 

Asli end Gray nunblos variegated with 
otlier colours, are very numerous, and occur 
in various parks of Europe.' 

Brown and Red marbles variegated with 
other colours. 

Yellow marble variegated with other 

colours. 

Green marbles variegated with other 

colours, as the Egyptian marbles — the Mar- 
mor 'riberium and Angiistum of Pliny; 
some Verde Antico, as that ^!ug near Susa in 
Piedmont, tho beautiful marble of Anglesey 
(called Mona marble), tho marble of Koluior- 
den in Sweden. 

(c.) Marble with many colours occurs 
near Plymonib, and is the beautiful Broca- 
tollo or Broendo marble*of Italy and Spaiti. 

(d.) Marbles containing sbells, corals, 
and other extr.aneou8 bodies. 

The blue clouded marble slabs of China 
arc about a foot square, and are exported to 
India, Sydney, South America, Ac. for 
pavement or floors. It is obtained to the 
uorthw’est of Canton : there is also a red 
breccia marble brought to Canton, which is 
employed in tables, stone stools, Ac. and 
is seldom sent abroad. The marbles of tho 
Madras PrcKidency are of rare colour, and 
fine quality Specimens sent to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 w'ere favoi'ably reported 
upon as indicative of a valuable material, 
well adapted to sculptural and ornamental 
purpo.scs. At present tho Indian manufac- 
t uro of this article is comparatively insigni- 
ficant and chiefly confined to small miscella- 
neous articles for domestic use. The pare 
white marble of Tinuevelly is in large crys- 
tals like that of Burmah. The marbles of 
tho Cuddapah district are of greenish colours 
from pale apple green to deep leek green, 
and beautitully shaded ; they attracted at- 
tontioii iu tho Exhibition of 1851. At 
Bhera ghaut, on the Nerbudda ten mile* 
from Jubbulpore, on the line of thf'- wl- 
way to Bombay, a white fiacoharina/mar- 
ble ia plentiful and easily aooessibl^.. It has 
boon used in a limited degree at Joronlpore, 
sometimes to make lime, and other times for 
metalUog roads. It is made up into imsgas 



UASBtB. 

S r Iml does noi take a good polish. 

evertheless, a block which was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1865 wns pronounced to 
be equal to Italian marble for statuai'y puiv> 
poseS) Very large slabs can be easily qnarrieil. 
The gpranular white marble from Korhadi^ 3 
feet by 2 and 9 inohes thick, is Rs. 2. So 
soon as the navigation of the GoUavery is 
opened up, this marble and the sandstone 
and coal of the srmie locality with the ala- 
baster, gypsum and dolomite of Jabbnlpore, 
will probably become articles of export. At 
Tinnevelly, also, there is an excellent white 
marble, but considered rather too hard lor 
statuaiy purposes, and Guntoor and the 
Ceded Districts abound with marbles of 
great variety of colours, being tints of grey, 
yellow, and red. Marble occurs at Attoic. 
Both white and grey occur at Nooshky. The 
marbles and building stones, and the red sand- 
stone so commonly seen in nil ancient build- 
ings from Benares up to fiahoro, were former- 
ly imported from lliese parts and magnith;ent 
mosques, tombs, and shrines, yet remain to 
tell us of that trade. 

The marble used by the Burmeso in the 
manufacture of their numerous Hgures of 
Gautama for the pagodas, dtc., is obtained 
from the marble quarries in the small steep 
ridge of the IVagyeu hills, near the village of 
Mo we in the district of Madeya. Tlio great 
mass of the limestone forms the summit and 
eastern face of the hills, and here are situated, 
all the quariies from which tlio marble has 
been extracted. 'I'he limestono rests upon 
horublendic gneissose rocks, witich form the 
lower portion of the hills and is for the most 
part tolerably pure and massive, but occa- 
sionally has an imperfect lamination, given 
by flaky plates of mica arranged in liue.s of 
the mass. It is, in the mass, of nearly a pure 
wliite and is largely and finely crystallized. 
Portions of it liave a delicately blue tint, 
while others arc stained liy fciTuginous 
spots. A block suitable for a figure three 
feet high can be had at Amarapoora for 
about fifty tikals or about £6, and a figure 
of these cUmensions may cost about 150 
tikals, or about 180 Rupees = £18. Large 
blocks can now rarely be hud, the largest 
obtainable do not now average more than 
four or five feet long by two or three feet 
thick, but even these are not frequently 
obtained and arc expensive. For smaller 
blocks there is a constant demand. The 
P>aii|p%wovkcrH are settled at Amarapoora 
and lligaing. With a hammer and chisel, 
tke woHuau rapidly gives a rough outliue 
to the mlBS, and by occasionally, with a few 
Hnes of charcoal, marking out the drapery 
limbs, he rapidly completes the figure. 


^800 POLO. 

Partly owing to the doUoate tinge of bke 
and to the generally largo orystailitation of 
the mass, there is a peculiar semi-tmns* 
parent look about the finished BOalptnreS 
which has most probably given rise to tho 
genenil notion that these images are of ida* 
baster. Psllngoix speaks of the beautiful 
marble ho found in the island of Si-Hang 
on the c()a8t of Siam polished as brightly by 
the waves of the sea as it could have been by 
the hand of man . — Report upon the Marhlii 
of Southcni hulia by Edward Balfour^ in 
(ioverument Ciutral yluscnm^ Madrat, Oen* 
trnl Provinces (^azeteer. Madras E 9 ,Jur.Repori$ 
Da Costii on Eossih .0 PoweWs Handbook 
tho Punjab. Mr. Oldham in Yule's Plmbeuiy 
p. 3‘27. McCulloch's (Commercial DicHonary^ 
p. 787. Powrinfs SUun^ Vol. i. p. 30. 

MARHRGW, See Kolat. 

MAHCANDKVA, See Veda. 

MAllOlIA, Kind. Capsicum annmim, 

MARClIAN'lTACKil^i. Lindl. The Liver- 
wort Tribe of plants, including 8 genera, 
and many sp. viz. 5 Marchnntia ; 1 Grimaldia, 
2 Plagiochasma; 4Fimbriaria; 1 Duraorti- 
era; I Hic'da; 10 Jungormannia; I Blau- 
dovia; Dr. Griffiths collootcd 48 species in 
As.sam tlioy grow in tho earth or on trees, 
and are unimportant. 

MARC KGB, Kind. Pbb8. snake stick, 
St'iphylca emodi. 

MAR-CKOBAH. Per 3. Aspirngus offloi* 

nnliH.-IFi7/</«/. 

MARCKU, Sans. Piper nigrum. 

MARCKUN, Mai.av. Fireworks. 

MARCf) PGIiG, wa.s of a noble Venetian 
family, Nicolo and Matthew, two brothers, 
hrAd mercantile c.stablialnnent8 at Constanti- 
ijoplo and in the Crimea. They quitted 
Venice, for the Fust in 1254, left Constanti* 
nopio in |2C0, ami pa.s.sed through Bokhara 
to the court of Kablai Khan who sent them 
i)ack as ninbashailors to tho Pope and they 
reached Acre in 1260, when Nicolas found 
Ids wife lung dead but his son Marco grown 
to 15 years of ago. After two years delay, 
tho two Polo, Nicolo and Maflbi, taking 
with them Marco, tho young son of tho 
former, .set out on their return along with a 
priest, who, however, soon left thorn, deli- 
vering tho Pope’s letters into their hands. 
Surting from Aero, on the coast of Syria, 
the Polo were three years and a half upon 
tliis journey. ’I'liey moved by Mosul, Bagh- 
dad, Hormuz ; they traversed Kerman, and 
Kliorahun, Baikh and Badaksban, iu which 
la.st country they seem to have been long de- 
tained by the illness of young Marco. From 
Badaklishan, they ascended the Oxns to tho 
lake ofSirikol and the plateau of Pamir. 
They crossed the steppe of Pamir, and do- 



MAEDA. 

«C09ded into Kashgar, whence they proceed* 
ed by Yarkand and Khoten and across the 
great desert of Gobi to the Taiigut province 
on the extreme N. W. of China, partly with- 
in, partly witliout, the wall. Here they wore 
met by a deputation sont by the Kablal 
Khan, who was at the time residing at 
Sbang-Tu, about fifty iivilos north of the 
wall. Their journey Imd occupied years. 
Upon their arrival at Pekin, which they call 
by the Tartar name Cam hula, or Klcui- 
balig, young Marco, then 21 years of age, 
'ivas taken immediately into favour, he learn- i 
ed the language and for twenty-six years atter- 
wards vr&a a nobleman of the great Khan’s 
Court, employed in several missions, and in 
pther high offices of State. Ho came away 
at last, in A. D. 121^6, in charge of a prince.ss 
vrho was to bo married to tlie Tartar sove- 
reign of Persia. He was sent on a mission 
through Yunau to the frontiers ot Ava, and 
successively to Kara Kui'am, to Chuinpa or 
southern Cochin China and to the Indian 
^eas and afterwards by sea via Sumatra and 
India through Cambay to tliu Mongol tiiho ot 
Bayaut, to select a lady for tlio Kablai’s great 
nephew Arghuii Khan of PerMa which he 
did, banding over the lady in 1294. Ho re- 
turnod to Venice A. D. 1296, Marco was 
subsequently taken prisoner nt the battle ot 
Curzola (near Lissa) on tlie 8th beptemhur ’ 
1298. On his return to his native country, i 
he circulated his travels, in manuscript, 
amongst bis friends: the narrative was, in j 
1298, transcribed by a Genoese named Rnsti- ; 
gielo, four years after the death of Knblai 
Khan. They were first published in Latin j 
in 1320. A copy batl been presented by the | 
government of Venice to the Infante Dun | 
Henriquoin 1428, from wliichan edition was 
published nt Lisbon in 1602. The earliest | 
edition published in France bears date 1660. 
His book wa.s ctititled Viaggidi Messer 
Marco Polo Gentillmomo Vcnetiano. There 
* are two translations of it into Latin, llo 
treats in his book Do Regionibus Orient is. 
Kablai Khan was the conqiuTor of simthcrii 
China, which the Arabs call Machin and 
which Geughiz Khan, his grandfather, had 
charged his children to conquer, after he 
himself had gotten the Northern China 
called Katai. 

Marco Polo sojournod in the hills of 
Badakshon for the sake of his health, and he 
describes the countries ot VVakam, Pamir, 
Bolor and Kashmir. — Hintory of Gemjhz 
Kltan^ p. 443. Prinsep^s Tihdf Tartary, Mon- 
yolitty p. 8. Yulo* s Cathay. See Japan, 
Kabul, Khoten, Jews, Johore. 

MARD. Hikd. Pbus. A man. 

MARDA op Marthu, Tam. Maleal. Mar- 


tha in Kamatioa,. Trees of AfolabM . and 
Canara, probably three s^jecies of Yenni^ 
nalia, T. aleta, T. Berryi, T. chebula or 
T. glabra, of large dimensions and perfectly 
straight with wood of a dark brown colour 
and very close grained, which might be con- 
verted with advantage into plank, thick* 
stntf, beams, Ae. fursldps, where strength is 
required, and where weight is of little con- 
sideratioii. It runs from sixty-two to seveuty 
pounds the cubic foot, when green ; the 
native carpenters use it with the teak for 
beams in tlie pagodas, &c. ; it is considered 
durable ; and contains a quantity of oil. An 
inferior description is named “ Vellai Mar. 
da,” or white Marda; it much resembles 
the former tree, excepting in size and in 
leaf, both of which are considerably smaller, 
and it is Said by tho natives to be 
inferior in quality and diivabilty ; it is more 
I like the Knglish oak in grain than any wood 
I llv. Kdyu met with. Tliese trees, and also tho 
, former hort, are found in patches of some 
hundreds together, and generally on the banks 
of rivers, unutlier sort, mimed “Vellai Katti 
! Mania,” or White Lump Marda, grows to 
j about twelve or fifteen inclies in diameter, 
and twenty-five feet long. In Malabar there 
is a fourth sort, named “ Kalu Vithe Mar- 
dn,” the Dark Stone Marda, of the same 
<[uality as the last sort and used lor the 
frames of vt'ssels, and many other purposes, 
for which it aiit^wers well . — Edyc ForBsts of 
Mdhihar and Caoara. 

MARDAK, Hinu. Cui'issa dilTuHa. 

MARD-AKllOR or man-eaters. See 
Ab«)o. Aghora. !Mard-Khor. 

MARDAM-T-GIA, Pfc:KS. Atropa man- 
diMgorn ; the mau-'rake. 

IRARDARU or Chitteduru Hind. Tcl. 
Vanda Roxburgh ii, U. 

I MARDl, See Iran. 

' IRARDIN, See Mesopotamia, 
j JMARD-I-RIND, a man of the Rhind 
Ihiliieh tribes. See Kelat, p. 493. 

I AIARD KHOll, Pens. man-fcatei*s, the 
I Aghora ascetics of the neighbourhood of Mt. 
Aboo, said to have resided there from the 
most ancient times and formerly to have 
been cannibals, lienee their name, meaning 
m:in-eater. See Aghora ; Mard-Akhor. 

MARE or Chirugu chettu Hind. Tbi** 
Caryota ureiis, L. 

MAREB, a dam, which formed a celebrat- 
ed reservidr above the citv of Saba m 
' Yerqpn, between tivo bills ol Balak. It 
constructed op repaired by Balkees queen of 
Sheba, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, but it burst about A. D. 120, deluged 
the country far and wide, and reduced it ^ 
a state of utter desolation. The Mareb lake 
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mn sbus. 

of ttl Avom ik Motioned in cb. S4't>f tbe 
korsn, as the Sail ul Arem, or rush of water 
ftom the reservoir, and its bursting is there 
attributod to a punishmont sent from God, 
for the impiety, pride and iusolence of the 
city of Saba. “ The descendants of Saba 
had heretofore a sign in their dwellings, 
namely, two gardens, one on the rigiit hand 
and one on the left: and it was said unto tbem, 
eat ye of the provision of your liord ; unci 
give thankM unto him, yo have a good coun- 
try and a gracious Lord, lint they turned 
aside fromwliatwe had coinnianded them: 


MABBL^KAR. MALiAt. fibre of 

viera 2eyianica. ^ 

MAHGAiilNB. See Candlef. 
MARGAUITA a genus ot' moUuaoki, 
MARGARllVE, Lat. Pearls. 

HARO ARITANA a genus of uiolltt8ofl« 
MAHGAZARl, See Kelat. 1 

MAIIOICKAH. Pkus. Asparagus offioi* 
nalis. — Wilhifi, 

HARUGA KARAN. Mamsal. in Mala- 
bar a designation of Roman Catholios qu* 
Marva K:irsin 1^ 

Af\RO HA B RIVER. See Ariau. Mai^ 


wherefore we sent against them the inuuda- ; 
tion of Ei Avein, and we changt'd their two j 
garden.s for them into gardetis producing 
birtor fruit., and tamarisks, and .some litile 
fruit of the lote tree.” Tiie expedient of (mhi 
struoting I’eaervoirs in which to store rain- 
water lias prevailed in Arabia from a very 
early date. These are generally found in 
localities devoid of springs, and dependent 
on the winter rains for a supply of water 
during the Hiiniuier months. The mo.st fe* 
markal lo instance on record is this great 
dam of Marel), which doubtless suggesteil 
similar reservoirs in other parts of Arabia, 
and the neighbouring const.s of Africa, which 
have usually been subject to it. All the 
travellers wlio liave penetraicd Yemen <lcs- 
cribc many such in the mountainous di^triot.s, 
liiid others exist in the islands of Saad-ed- 
din, near Zailah, in Kutto, in the Ray of 
Amphila, and in JJhalak, near Ma.s.Howal». 
Sec Saba. 

MAREDU CHETTU or Bilvamu or Vilv.a, 
iBgle marnielo.s, Curr. is .sacred to Hjilm- 
dova or Siva : he alone weur.s a chaplet of 
its (lowers, and they are not oifercti in sacri- 
fice to any other deity ; if a piou.s .saiva hindii 
should see any of its (lowers fallen on the 
ground, he would remove them reverently 


gian.i. Aiurgliah 

A1 .\R(J H ANG, Quonius dilatatn. ' 

MARHHl-PAli, liiNO. Sohm uui graoi* 
lijios. 

AlAUGHWAliWA, Hind. Viburnum ootL 
nifoliiim. 

HAUGl ? Tam. ? Tel. a granary. 

AJAKGl, See India. 

i AIAUHIANA, the second settleinont of 
I the Aryans was in Alunru, Mt*rv or Mar- 
giann. This is Margiana (Irom tho rlvor 
iMiirgus,) now Marghab (Margins- water,) 
1 Margush in tho cuneiform iuhcriptioiiB : a 
I fruitful province of Khoimsan surrounded 
1 by de.s«*rls. In tlie Record, (iii. verso 6,) R 
! i.s described as “ the third best land, thi 
mighty and pious Moiiru, (Marw,) .... Ahri* 
man created (here wars and marauding ex- 
jiediiioii.s.— See Aryan, Ractria, (Jreeke of 
J Asia.. 

I MARGINELLA a genus of rnolluscB. 

I MAR(iOSA,the Portuguese name, Vembu 
! the Alala\ala and Vepa tlie Tamil naroos, 

^ of the Azadaraehta indica whioli growi 
; from eighteen inches to three and a half 
{ feet ill diameter. In appearance it is mnoli 
{ like riialiognny, and is used by tlie natives 
j for general piirpo.ses, 

lU harJ(^ 


to a temple of Mahadeva. See .^gle niar- 
melos : Kali. 

HAREGOLAN. A largo island fronting 
the S. W. part of Gillolo. — Uorshurgh, 

MAR ELIAS, called by the maliomedans 
Heir el Munkoosh, the ornamented or painted 
tuonastery, the remains of a Nestorian monas- 
tery. Assemauni does not give the date of 
its fouudatioii, but it is mentioned inciden- 
tally in the ninth century. Mar Elias is men- 
tioned by him thus : Joshua Bar-num of 
Bath Gubar, a village on the Tigris, be- 
tween Nineveh and Mosul, lived thirty years 
iq the monastery of St. Elias, before he was 
elected primate of the East, which happened 
A. D. 824. Abn Saed was Archimandrite 
of Mar Elias in A. D. 1028.— JRtcA’s Residence 
in Koorditiatit Vol. ii. p. Il3. 


I Niin, bfi.NU. Nimba, SaNS. 

I Uewa, Can. Tol-kolmniba, SiNQK. 

I Nim-tn^c-Bark, Kno. Vaypuiti putlay, TaiT. 

' Nim-ka chal, lii.VD. Vaypapulta, TxIm 


is bitter, is considered a valuable tonic, and 
ha.s been tried by European physiciaus with 
a sucecKs nearly cfjuivalont to what might 
have been expected from cinchona bark. 

Its oilf 

Nim kaT«l, Hind. I Vepa nuna, Til* 

Vaypum Youuai, Taai. j 

is obUiued from tbe seeds by either ex- 
presHioiior boiling and is valuable and mii<di 
used medicinally. Tlie fruit is not niilibi 
a small French olive in size and appearance. 
The oil «is of a deep yellow colour, has ft 
strong smell and an unpleasant bitter taiie, 
is much esteemed by native doctort 
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MARI-Aliliim. UiRtKBlOtD. 

"li ft wfirm medicine, as an extetnal Ap{)KeA» MARIAN ISLANHSj oailed the 
ttoD in fonl ulcers, and ss a liniment in rhea» Ladrones, lie north of the Carolina Arohijae^ 
tnatic and spasmodio affections, Ac. In the lago from lat. 13 ® to 21 ® N.— JTori6ttr<|rA 
yearl847-48, 1,587 gallons were exported, and MARIANNE. See India, 

in the year 1861*52, galls. 1,91 7, in 1852*53, MARIBO 1’. A very large tree in Penang; 

galls. 3-1 il, but the demand is not constant, wood of a purple colour; sp. gr. 0*939. 
It is frequently burnt, in lamps, and is sold Difficult to work, but used for furuiture.** 
in the bazar, under the name of “ bitter oil * Gol. Frith. 
also black oil. Dr. Maxwell, found this oil MARICHA. See Inscriptions, 

equally efficacious to cod-liver oil in cases M.ARICHA. Sans. Black Pepper, 

of consumption and scrofnla. Ho began MAllI-OHETTU. Tel. Ficus Indies, 

with half-ounce doses, morning and evening, MAHICHI. See Brahmadica, Kashmir, 

which were gradually reduced. Kasyapa. 

The leaves of the genera McHa and Aza- MARIDU. Tel. Cratrovannrvala, Haw. 
derachta, dried and « kept in books, are MARKxA in the Caiiarese country ana- 

much used by the people of India to preserve tive of India of how C'lsto, a Chandala. 

furs, feathers, books, pnpers and clothes MARIGNIA AOUflFOLIA. D.O.sjn. 
that are lodged in trunks, book cases, &c. of Cannrinrn nigrum.— Roaj5. 
from the at. t neks of iu.sects. It is uRefnl tf) MARI DNOL LI, a traveller in the south of 
place along with them sninll packet.s of Asia, who recognised as the Tower of Babel 
camphor; or little? cups of caniphor dis- the ruins called by Rich, Mujalibe, and by 
solved in alcolud. — M. K, J. R. Simmavch* Layard, Babel. Tlieso are about half a mile 
Comml. ProduclSy p. 537. Edtj^f Ceylon- from the present channel of the river. The 
Faulkner. excavations at the Mujalibe or Babel show 

MAR QRIGORIUS sou of hakim ILa- that the stnicturo w.as runcli as Marignolli 
run ul Malati, is the Abul Pharagius of hi.s- dc.scribes, viz., ati exterior of burnt bricks 
torians, and is known to tlio Arabs as Abul laid in bitumen cjmlosing tbo nnburut bricks 
Faragh. Ho was a Christian by religion, winch form the interior mass. — Yule Cathay 
He wrote the Book of Dynasties, in Arabic, II., p 3HG. 

in the reign ofArghun Khan, the last of MARIGOLD, Tagetes patula and T. erec- 
Chenghis Khan's grandsons. Ho was a ta, grow well on the plain.H, they require to 
Jacobite Christian of the city of Malatia in be sown thinly in boxes or pots during the 
Cappadocia. His book was arranged in ten rains: when two or three inches high, they 
chapters, . (1) On the Saints since Adam, should be transplanted into the flower beds. 
(2) The Judges of Israel. (3) Tho Kings of —.faffrey. 

Urael. (4) The Chnlch-an Kinss (5) The MARJOftANA HORTHNSIS. Mmich. 
^ings called the Magi, (b) I ho Ancient Qrij^.anuiu marjorana, L- 0. Oniteu, Lam. 

Greek Kings. (7) Latin Roman Kings, o. Maijorauoidea Willd 0. Arinacif'dium, Walh. 

(8) Christian Greek Emperors. (9) Malm- o. Walliuliianum, Benth. Amaracus vulgatior,Lot>. 
medan Arabic Kings. (10) The Mogul Mir-zun-juah, Au. Giiz. Hind. 

Kings. Sweet. roaijorum, Enu j M.irni, TiM. 

MARGUS also MARGUISH. Sco Ari- Maijoluino. Fa Maravamu, T»I. 

•na. MarRisna. Marjoram, Gee. Eso 

MARHAT, a province in the Deccan, Sweet marjoram is a culinary herb CuUi- 
which comprehended Baglan and otiier dis- vatud in most parts of lower India. It is 
triots . — RevnelVa Memoirs^ p. 50 UNcd for flavouring .sauces and roast meats. 

MARIIGTAS. S<*o Khutri. Tlie flowers are considered by hindu doc- 

MARHUTTA-TIGA. Benq. species of tors as possessing cephalic qualities, and the 
Spilanthes. plant is known to possess tonic virtues. It 

MARI-AM, Burm. also Marian, also is very easily reared, in beds or pots, either 
Mayan, Bur. Mangifcra oppositifolia. by slips from the roots, or seed. — Faulkner^ 

MARIAM BAD-IL. Malay. Cannon. Jojfrcy, Voiyt. 

MARI-AMMUN, Ammun, or Amma, MARIKH. Ar. the planet Mars, 

literally mother, in the south of India is MARIKI, TtL. Piens Ap. 

the honorific suffix of various local deities MARIKI MALLE or Kotike, Tel. OUe 
at Mari Amma, Yngath Amma. Professor scandens, JR. 

Wilson thinks that Mari Ammah comes from MARIKOLUNDOO, Tam. Southernwood, 
the virgin Mary, and that Yagath Amma, is MARIN, See Luristan. 
from St. Agatha. But Mari Ammah seems MARINE ACID; Spirit of Salt; Hydr(^ 
to be from Mari death and Amman Mother, chloric Acid j Cblorohydrio Acid. See Mari- 
mother-death. atlo Acid. 
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UAIUKHOB. 

UARINK GA8TROPODOUS MOLLUS- 
OA. See Oyprwd» MnlluBca. 

MAaiNE GLUE, patented by Mr. Jeffery 
in 1842, postiessea very powerful ceiutfuting 
properties. It is formed by dissolving 7 lb. 
of oaoutcbouc in small pieces, in 4 gallons of 
coal usplba, with frequent stirring, tlio solu- 
tion occupying 10 tu* 12 days . ‘2 parte sliell- 
lao ai-e then fused in nn iron vessel, and 1 
part of the 8oiuti6n being stirred well in, the 
glue is poured out on slabs to cool. Marine 
glue is valuable for pitching or paying the 
seams of ships. An inferior bat strong 
marine glue is formed by simply dissolving 
sbell-lac in naphtha.— I 

MAftlNE SOAP. Sec Cocou-nnfcpalm. 

MAKING, a rude tribe near the source oC| 
the Ira wadi. I 

MARIONA, also Krap, Hus. Madder. 

MARITONDl, Sing. Henna. 

MARIVALES or Oorregidor, a princi- 
pal island S\ miles lung, on the northern 
shores of the ejitranco to Manilla Hay. Its 
revolving light is in lat. 23’ 5” N., long. 
12® 34’ K —Horshurgh. 

MARIZHA, Hind. Thymus serpy Hum. 

MARJA, See Kunawar. 

MAUJAL, Hind. Iri.s psoudacoru.s. 

MARJAN. Guz. Hind. Mauy. Pers. 
Coral. 

MARJOLAINB, Fr. Origanum marjorana, 
Marjoram. 

MARKAL. Tam. a measure of about 16 
quarts. 

MARKAN’. Hind, a Punjab gras.s, oaten in 
famine : such a famine is recollected in the 
Punjab by the name “ inarkanwalli sal.” 

MARKANDA. A valley in the Sewalik 
branch of the sub-Himalayan mountains; 
where a fossil riimiimut was discovered by 
Dr. Falooiicr, and named by him Sevatherium 
giganteuin. 

MAHKARUNG KAl, Tam. Gardenia 
dumetorum. 

MAR.KHOR. Hind. 

Rawacheh,of LittloTinBT. I Kasa of tho Oxus, 

Taura or water goat, „ | 

Capra megaceros of Hutton, the wild goat 
of Hazara and the N. W. Himalaya, Ac. is 
called markhor because fabled by tho moun- 
taineers, to kill snakes by looking at them ; 
and in Yagbistan and Chilas they say that 
when its foam falls on certain stones it turns 
them to zahr-mohra, Tho Ibex and Mar- 
kbor often dispute each others’s footing ; and 
Ur. Adams is not aware that they are over 
met with on the same ranges. It is found on 
the mountains of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
is plentiful on the x’anges around the 
Khyber Pass. Prom Torbela and Little 
Tibet it wanders down the Suliman range 


Uivsmfh HPT. 

as for aeMitenkote on tboIndiie»4lt 
junotioii of the latter and the ontlej. It M 
oominou on the north-western ranges of 
CaHhmere, inoluding Dardn from thenos a 
few herds are U) lie met with all along tbo 
southern or Futi Piiijal as far as Kilhtewsf 
on the Clionab. Tho northern ranges 'of 
Cashmere and Ladakh are apparently vritl^ 
out a single individual, perhaps on acoonijiil 
of tho ibex and wild sheep frecnientiug theso 
mountains. Mr. Blyth and Dr. J.jC Qrty 
consider thi.s species us most likely a variety 
of the domestic goat, h\it from all Dr. AdaxSS 
could luiitii of ite hahits niNl appearance, 
there is perhapK m^re cause to consider it 
ilie progenitor of the doiiicsiio animal than 
evtMi tl:o ibex. The markhor is usually 
found in small herds. Like ihe ibex, it de- 
lights to browse on steep and rooky monit- 
tains, ascending and (ie^oending with the 
seasons. In winter, in cotnmon with other 
alpitie species, the fur becomes dense fi*om 
the woolly piloage, which gives a lighter 
colour to the coat than during midsummer 
and Hutiimn, wlteii it disappears, and the fur 
is short and brown. Hunters have strange 
stories of the serpent eating disposition of 
tho markhor; Ajez Khan assured Dr. Adams 
that an annnonite he picked upon the moun- 
tains had beiiomo p(‘trilied from having 
passed througli the intestines of a mar- 
khor. — Ailims. Jenhm. 


MARKING NUT or Malacca Bean. 


Boladiir, 

Alt. 

Sliayng k(>t>ai, 

Shay rang cotiay, 

Tim 

(iheru, 

Can. 

If 

Bolliiwan, Bltola, 

Dck. 

Nrlajidi, 

%$ 

Bellawa, Gu7, 

Hind | 

Jidigbvixtalo, 

Tib. 

Bhallataka Arush- 



karn, 

Sanh. I 




'J'ho Sernc(*arpuK anaeardium tree is a na- 
tive of all India. Its nuts are black, Bmootb| 
shilling, and flattened on both sides, and are 
used for marking cotton cloth, whence its 


name of marking nut, the colour being im- 
proved, and pi’cventiid from running, by 
hoing mixed with lime water. The tribe of 
plants to which it belongs, abounds in plants 
yielding a blackish, acrid, and roHitions juice 
used fur varnishing and other such purposes. 

The oil. 


Bhilawan ka*te1 , Hind. 
Shayiig Outlay Yonnui, 
Tau. 


Ntilajidi Nnna, 


Tib. 


is acrid and vesicating, it is found between 
the two himiutnof the pericarp, and is used 
ns a preventive against the atti^ks of white 
ants, and by native practitioners as an es^ 
cliarotic, in aches, pains, sprains and in 
rheumatic and leprous affections. It is ob^ 
iained l>y boiling the whole nut not divested 
of ite pericarp. The preparation or ooUe<H 
tiou either of the oil or acrid jnioe is liablo to 
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marmut. 

OfttiM much m'itatlon and inflaminntion of 
the jiande, face, &c. of those engaged in the 
%ork. — iV. E. J. R. 

< MARL-CLOVER. Trifoiiuixi raedinm. 

MARLEA BEGONTFOLIA. Roxh. 
Tll-pattra, of Jhrlum. 1 Tadhi, of Rati. 

Chit „ „ I Bodara, of Beas. 

Knrknl „ Mandra, of „ 

Profc of Kanoha. I SUlu, of Chenad. 

A small bnfc handsome tree, with maple- 
liko leaves, occurring from about 3,200 to 
6,000 Feet, up to near the Indus. Its leaves 
are eaten by sheep. — lh\ J. L. Steioart^ M. D. 

MARMAIi^. WATER. A fragrant per- 
fume distilled in Ceylon from the flowers of 
tiio j®glo marnnilos, and used in the cere- 
monial sprinkling of visitors. 

MARMALADE, A cotifeotion generally 
made of the niid nf oranges, citrons Ac., cut 
into very thin slices, nnd l)oih‘d with sugar. 

MARMER, But. Marino, It. Marinol, Sp. 
Marmor, Gkp.. Lat. Hus. Marble. 

MARMOT', a genns of the Mammalia of 
the flul)-rainily Arctomydinai of which one 
ipeoies ooours in Europe and two species in 
the region around the Paropamisus. 

Arctomys liomachalanus ; the rod Mar- 
mot, 

Sammiong, Lkpch | Chipi, Bhot. 

piQu, Tibet, | Pheea, Runnia. 

occurs at 8,000 to 10,000 feet in Kashmir 
and the N. W. Himalaya. The total length 
of an adult drun is friim to 3 feet; 
the colour, chosmit, with black sjilashos on 
the back and hip. It is seldom met with 
under 8,000 fr. above the level of tlio .sea. 

Arctomys bobac Schrehe)\ is the Tibet 
Marmot or white M.arrnot. Dr. .Vd.'imswhen 
cro.saing the Tang Lang Pji.ssc3inio on a colony 
of white Tuarmot, dlstinirnlshcd at once from 


MABOS. 

bitter and nauseous, is dried, and a quintity 
of the powder swallowed, after which watet 
is direct^wi to be drank. The same, or an 
analogous pbint, abounds in the Khyber hills, 
and is carried to PoNliawar, where it is largely 
used as m article of food by Hindus,—- fiof. 
sort's Journeys V. Up. 1 16. 

MARNI, Hind. Sponia Wigbtii. 

MARO, vSee Mahomed. 

MARONITKS,aChristi.ati tribe of Leba- 
non, founded in tho 6tli Century by a StMaro- 
niiis. They acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome. Thoy occupy tlic most, central val- 
leys and highest ridges from Tripoli to the 
south of Jioyront. See Lebanon. 

MARGO, a class oftlio Charan. See Bard, 
Bhat, Charan. 

MARGO. Hind. Two antelope horns 
joined in opposite directions at their bases, 
carried by faqoers. 

MARGO, or Marnstban, names of Raj- 
) putanali. Col. Tod relates that iu the y’ear 
17T3, the ChninpMwnt, Koompawut, Ooda- 
wut, Mairtea, Joda, Kurnmsot, and all the 
asseniblcd clans of Mnroo, became impa- 
tient to see their sovereign. They sent 
for the Khei'chie Mokmid, and prayed that 
they might but behold liim and be came. 
In triumph they conveyed the young raja 
to Ahwa, wlio.so chief made thci badhoo with 
pearls mnl presented him with horses.— 
TotVs TiiijasHuiUy Vol. II, p. 72. See Ma- 
roostTioli. Marwnr 

I MARGO. Tam. Origanum marjorana. 

! MARUODANl. Tank Houna, Lawsonia 
I inernns. 

i MAROODUM MAUAM, Tam. or Maroo- 
' dam tree, Anglo Tam. Terminalia alata. 

: MAROOL Tam. Sansoviera zeylanica, 

' one of tho Liliacese. Marool kalang, TiM. 


tho red specie.s by its lighter colour, being a 
yellowish white but also by it.seall which more 
fosembles a wbistlo than a scream. One 
side of a spur was riddled by tliclr burrow.-*. 
¥ho white seems to take the place of the 
tod marmot on tho more barren ainl higluT 
ttinges, above 10,000 and 12,000 feet. The 
boarded vulture and larger eagles are among j 
their chief encmio.s. He ha.s seen Hu* former , 


Its root. 

MAROOST’IIALT, the desert of Rnjpn- 
tanah, the words mean the abode of death, 
and .are a very emphatic appellation of this 
.sterile region. See Maroo. Maroosta. 

MAROO'rifOO. Tam A Tiniievelly wood 
of a white brown colour, used in building in 
general. — Cni. Frith, 

IMAROOTA. Sans. From mri, to kill 


bear off a marmot with great ea.se. The j MAROOYA. Bkng. Eleusine coracana, 
marmots are generally suppo.sed to be the i Tliick spiked Eleusine. 
animals alluded toby Ilermlotus, as gigantic i MAROQUIM. Fr. Morocco leatbor. 
anis, which dng up gold .— Mammae MAROH. Hind. A twist, gripes in tw 
lia, pp. 181 -182. Adam's Nalttndist in l)owels. ^ 

India. Mrs. Hervey's adventures of a Lady AI.\RORI also Maror Phalli.^ HiND. 
in Tariary, Vol. L, p. 197. Helicteres isora L. or screw-tree. This smaii 

MAa.\lUT, A liohou abundant in the tree grows at Ajmeer : the twisted pods art 
crevices of the rocks of Baluchistan used considered refrigerant and astringent 
laedioinally by hindooe, in diseases, of Ian- are taken in curds iu diarrhiea; one picoa 
guor and oppression of the vis vitas. The size is the dose. — Gsnl. Med Top. p* 
planti replete with juice} and extremely MAROS. See India. 
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KAI^flE! KUKO, Maiui. Hydoo- 
OftTputf inelnriaiu!. 

lASAtHRAK. Hind. tJliuus campestrls. 
MARK'AVUrrAY MAKAM, Tam. Hjd- 
noeiu^pim itiehriuna. 

MARKS. Tkl. Caryoia i1i*cn8. fann. 

MAKRI; A* distntifc west of Kiislimir 
through which the Jhelarn runs. 

MARRL A Hatiifcorium town in Tj. 3U ® 
H. L. 7:j‘® hi and 33 miles 

of RawalpiiHli. Tho Honihern sulo of fho 
fltiiiiott of Murri U 0,0(53 feet above (ho 8ca. 
liawalpifhli to* the west of the Jhehim is 
1737 feet above the sea. The range of hills 
oil tho right bank of tho Jiiehnn, overhang 
tlie platfurni of l%awnli»in(li. It is a narrow 
ridge separating two deep river valleys, 
whoso vegetation is quite tropieal. — //. /'. et 
T. 213. Schl. Uernt, and Ad. See Abliota* 
bad. 

MAURI. A race or tril)o occupying part 
of Haluchistan. Kalian town, in K;ich-(Jan- 
ihivA, is in the hill ranges cast of the plain of 
Kach. It belongs to the Doda Marri, a divi- 
sion of the great ami widely dispersed Marri 
tribe wlio liavo been located in the neigli- 
bourliood for several centuries. The Marri 
are a liftvvo race ami Iiavo long been disfin- 
guistio<l as daring depredators . — Massons 
Jonrneifs. See India, Kadjak, Kalian, Kelat. i 

MAUUI AI, literally the Death-Mother, | 
tho goddess worshipped by the Beldar race j 
of Berar. 

MAUUIAOK CUSTOMS. In tho Ka-st 
Indies, armingst its various races, forrn.s for 
tho union of men and women arc to be seen 
from tlio siinplc.st modes of miitiuil consent, 
through ail tbo variou.s known procedures of 
luiiirriago by capture, coinrnmiity of right, 
polygamy, fiolyaiidry, temporary luarriage.s, 
IHjrmaueut lifelong marriages, emlogamous 
marriage within tbo tribe or race, exogimous 
marriage out of the tribe or race, and there 
are men and women who never marry and 
men and women who marry only once. 

Mn MTiOntmti and Sir John Lubbock 
have examined, at leiigtii, the subject of pri- 
mitive marriage and various writers on the 
tribes and races in tho south and east of A.sia 
have furnisbed notices of the prevailig marri- 
age customs. The popular theory is that 
marriage sprang from the family, wliicli de- 
veloped into tlie elan, and tlicnco into the 
nation, but Mr. M'Lenuau argues that this 
hypothesis though possessing tbo merit of 
simplioity, is not supported by evidence. The 
evidence, he oou tends, collected everywhere 
of primitive man, and conlirmed by all obser- 
vation among the savage races still existing 
in the world, always le^s back farther than 
the family — to groups, as in ike Andamans, 


of naked, sqnalid savages Ifviitg by tbo onp- 
tare of wild hbasts or upon tho more easily- 
caught shell fish. Theso groups, he con- 
tends, for many reasons, only very slowly 
developed tho ideaof kinship, tho primary one 
btjing that ns tfiey held their wofiieii in ooin- 
mmi they were never certain of relatio^*' 
ship except through the mother’s side and 
this practice of counting from tho mother 
slill exists nmong.sttho yairracein Malabar. 
In tho awful struggle which primitivo muiv 
I must liavo maiulaiued for exi.stenco, it was 
j imtunil that tribe.s badly situated respects 
I food should consiiler femnlo infants a 
j nnis.'iiice, ami kill tl^eni out, us very many 
I tribes do now. Wanting wives, they would 
I then l)(^ templed to capluro them from other 
j tribes who cither from a hotter supply of 
I food or a sliglit .advance in civiliaution, pos- 
I sessed more women, uml they could only 
j capluro them in baltlo. Women came, tbere- 
torc, to be regarded as booty, and like other 
l)«)oty were held in common, as the posses- 
sion, first of all, of tho tribe which captured 
timm, ami allerwnrd.s, a.M tribes grow larger, 
oftbo.so actually erig.igcil in tho capture. 
Tlii.s is the explanation of the otherwise uii- 
intelligiblo fact that tho marriage ceremonies 
of almost all uncivilized or semi-eivilized 
raco.s repiusent capture, the form having en- 
dured as an ctiqiietle long after tho practice 
had pas.sed away. Thi.s, too, is the root of 
that strangest of fill practices, siraugost bo- 
(;au.so app-armitly opjm.sed to (lie fieree.st pas- 
sion.s of man, Ins egoti.sm ami jcniou.sy -“poly- 
andry, H is not perhaps opposed to bis 
inherent in.stinct.s, tliongli somo tliiiikers 
have coiitomled .so, for tjicro are still tribes, 
such a.s the Nicobar raco who have absolutely 
no sexual Iaw.s, any more than tbo animals, 
and, even in civilized Muropo, polyandry, 
umler the giii.so of “ tho sin of great cities” 
exists to an enormous ext-ont. The theory 
of kinship would, under sueli circumstances, 
bo very slow of dovelofunent, and would 
attach only to rolationsliip by thd mother’a 
side, ami Mr. M’Lcnnaii shows by a mass 
of evidence that this was tlio earliest idea of 
man, most nations having a tradition of soma 
one reformer win) aboli.s.bod it, wluio it 
nourishes still in a form more or less limited 
over an amuzfng extent of the earth’s 8Ur« 
face. 

Polyandry now pro vails uni versally inTibet, 
is common in tho Ilimalayan and. Sub- Hi- 
malayan regions udjoiriingTibet; intho valley 
of Kashmir, in Spiti, in Ladak, in Kisto- 
war,iu Sirmor, in tbeSivalik range, in Kasia; ‘ 
there are unmistakeable traces of its exist* 
enue, till* recently, in Gnrwhul, Sylliet, and 
I Caebar, and we liinl it still prevalent among 
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tlie Toda of the Neilglierry Hills, the Coorg 
of Mysore, and the Nair, the Malere and 
Polere of Malabar, in Ceylon amongst the 
Kandyan race, and further east, as an ancient 
though now almost superseded custom, inNew 
Zealand, in one or two of the PaciBc Islands, 
and in the Aleutian Islands ; and to the west 
and north of the Aleutian, among the Korvak 
to the north of the Okhotsk Sea. Crossing 
the Russian empire to the west side we find 
polyandry among the Saporogian Cossack. 
Polyandry is also found in several p.arts of 
Africa and according to Humboldt it is pre- 
valent in America among the tribes on the 
Orinoco, and ho vouches for its former pre- 
valence in Lancerota,"ouo of the Canary 
Islands. 

The first stop of progress seems to have 
been from promiscuity to polyandry, thence 
to polyandry such as Cjnsar found in Brilain 
and as exists in Tibet and Coorg and Kandy, 
limited to brother.^J, ihcncc lo tin? restricted 
form known to the Jews and early Ilirjdoos 
noticed in Ruth and Mtinu, in which only the 
childless widow fell to the brother, and linaliy 
to the system of regular marriage bet wetm 
pairs, ending usually, as in India, in cxeo.s- 
fiively strict rules of kinship. ^Ir. i^rijeiinan’s 
proposition is that the pairing off of inaiikiiid 
which wo call marriage, so far from Imving 
been tho original form of society, was an 
enormous stop in civilization, only reuelieil 
after ages of progi’css, and after the strife for 
subsistence had, by the discovery of agrienb 
turc, been rendered less bitter, so easy indeed 
ns to allow thc.less fortunate tribes to keep 
their fcraalo children alive, 'fids argument 
is opposed to almost all previous theorit'S, 
but it is put forward by luni supported by 
an extraordinary array of facts, and di'sorvcs 
the attention due to any specnlation obvimis. 
ly begun for the sake of historical iriitlj. 
Tho object of tho impiiry is of course not 
merely to aseertun the steps in the liistory 
of marriogo but the much greater point 
whether man, as Ids early ]dstf)ry recedes 
under investigation, draws j»earor to or re- 
cedes farther from the brute. ^Ir. jMTjennati 
obviously thinks that he draws nearer to it ; 
that there was, iu fact, a time when man had 
only instincts and the real capacity which 
separates him finally from the animal, the 
power of advancing endlessly towards higher 
things. We can, ho says, trace the line of 
Imman progress far back towards brutishness; 
finding as we go back the noble faculties 
peculiar to man weaker and weaker in their 
manifestations, producing less and less 
efiect — at last scarcely any effect at all— 
upon Ids position and habits. A.4 we go 
back, wo find more and more in men the 


UAEBtAGBiOUSTOlffl. 

traits of gregarious animals, ‘ 
slighter indication of operative . As 

among other gregarious animals, the unions 
of the sexes were probably in ihe earbeBt 
times loose, transitory, and iu some degree 
pi’omiscnous. 

It is not possible to learn from the history 
of India, all the marriage customs prevailing 
in it. Its races, from the most ancient times 
until now, have kept themselves distinct fi*om 
each other and the evidence of the Maha- 
bharat-a, of tho Ramayana, the Institutek of 
Mauu, the Parana and the Veda, can only bo 
accepted as relating to portions of the inha- 
bilants. When wo read that in the famous In- 
dian city of Vesnli ‘ marriage was forbidden, 
and high rank attached to the l.idy who held 
office as chief of tho courtesans. Such must 
bo regarded as an cxcoptioind or local condi- 
tion of wldcli, even yet, in British India, 

there is an iaistauco in the town of 

in North Canara. It is stall'd that when 
Sakyainuni in Ids old age, visited Vesali,’ he 
was lodged in a garden belonging to the 
cliiof of tho conrtc'sans, who drove out to 
visit him, attendod by her srd.o in stately 
carriages, ir.iving ajipi’oaehed and bowed 
d«)wn, .she took Iut seat on ono sidoof him 
and listened to a iliscourso on Dhiirma. , . 
. . On re-ent(‘ring the town she met the 

rulers of Vesali, gorgeously apparcllovl, hut 
llu'ir eijuipiiges made way for her. 'i'hcy 
asked lier to resign to them tho lionour of 
entertaining Sakya-umni, Imt sho refused, 
and the great man Idinself when solicited by 
the rulers in pci'son, mJm) refused to break 
Ids eiigagc’inonts vslth tho liudy.’ Tins cus- 
tom, of the temple dancing girls advancing 
to meet a great man, is still provalont, and 
they show lids honour alike to a Governor 
or a Bishop. Until recently, tho Dova-Dasa, 
or slaves of the idols, were the only educated 
women in India. All the great Idndoo tem- 
plrs have bands of t he ])cva-Dasa attached 
to them who ‘ follow ihoir trade without 
public shame, and a wmnan born of, or 
adopted by uiic of the temple slave women is 
not held to jmraue a sliameless vocJition, 
though other women who liave fallen from 
good i'e})ulc arc esteemed disgraceful. The 
explanation of thi.s, however, is that iu 
British India, every person, according to 
the Institutes of Mann, is pure in his or her 
own vocation, and tho Deva-Dasa con- 
tinue the old custom of tho country, under 
solemn religious sanction ; the latter, on the 
contrary, have given way to lawless incli- 
nations, have outraged public feelings, Imva 
probably broken their marriage vows, and 
brought disgrace on their families. At the 
present day, the liindoo weaver races near 
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3t» miles from Madms, devote if only lie be willing to give the price dc« 
the ^cst daughter to the temple and all manded fur her, aud, aiiiuiigst iliu inaho- 
daases of hiudoos in time of trouble or in medans of Arab origin, in the peninsula of 
hope of uff^piitig, vow their girk to the Indin^ to wod the rnatemid uuclok daughter 
temples^ In Ancient Egypt, agutiiy it would is a recognized right 

appear that illegitimate childroii were, under In Circassia, weddings aro accompanied 
certaio circarnhtauoes, pi'eferred cn or those by a feast, in the midst of which the bride* 
born in wodlook. groom has to rush in, and, with the help of 

Sir John Lubbock further points out that » few during young men, caiTy off the lady 
in many cases the excluNive common pos* hy force, and by this process she becomes 
session of a wife could only be legally his lawful wife. Accoidiiig to ^peucer, 
acquired by a tempoi-ary recognition of tho another important part of tJio ceremony 
pre-existing communal riglits. Thus in consists in the biidcgroom dmwing his 
Babylonia, aoconling to Herodotus, (Clio, dagger and cutting open tho bride’s corset. 
199.) every woman was compelled to offer Among tlie Kalmuk, Dr. llcll tells* us 
herself once in the temple of V'euus, and that, alter tho pried of tho girl has beeri 
only after doing so was slio considered iVco duly agreed on, when tho bridegroom cornea 
to many, the same, according to Strabo, was with his frleiuls to carry off his bride, a 
the law in Armenia. (Strabo, lib. 2.) In sham resistance is adwnys luado by tho 

some parts of Cyprus, also, among the people of her camp, in spito of which she 

Nasamones (Alclpomene, I7‘i) and other fails not to bo borne away on a richly ca- 
iHthiopinn tribes, ho tells us there was a parisoned horse, with loud shouts and feu 
Very similar cuslom, and Dulauro asserts, de joiu. 

that it existed also at (yartluige, and in Major Dalton mentions that among tho 
several parts of Greece. Tlio account which Kol of Central India, wlieii tho price 
Herodotus gives of tho Lydians, though not of a girl has betm arnuigcd ‘ the briiUgroom 
so clear, seems to indiealo a similar law. an<l a largo parly of his friends of both sc.\ch 
The lieverend Joseph itoberis relates (p. ix.) enter with much siuging ami dancing, and 

that ill Ma<lnra, IJalano and uther places, sham lighting in tl»o villugo of tho bride, 

beautiful virgins usetl to go to tho tcmplo whero they in<;ct tho brido’s iwuiy, and aro 
onco in their lives to offer themselves in hospitably entertained, 
lionour of tho goddess, tlie story being iliafc a ! (ieeasioiially, a lew of tho young man’s 
god had converse with tliem. I'hafc the special friends asbeud>lo outside the fields wlioro tho 
inarriago was an infringoiiKMit of thc.'O com- women aro at work, and rush on thorn to 
munul rights, for which some ccmpeusal ion capture tho girl Im has tixed on, carrying 
was duo, seems to Sir J, Lubbock tlio true her off from amongst tho labourers, though 
explanation of tho offerings which virgins a tlcfeut and rescue aro ikjI uncommon, 
were so generally compelled to make boforo Amongst some of tlio Mongol tribes, tho 
being permitted to many. Amc)ng tho »Son- girl mounts on liorscbin^k and tlcos pursued 
'tlial, one of tho uboiiginal ludiaii tribes, the i bv tlie lover who only detuins lier as a wife 
marriages bike place once a year, mostly in | if lio overtake her. 'I'lio giil is first mount- 
Jauuary. For six days, all tho candidates ed, ami i ides off’ at full s[)eed. Her lover 
for matrimony livo togel her in promiscuous pursues ; if ho overlako her, she becomes 
concubinage; niter which only are tlio sepu- j liis wife, and the marriage is consummated 
rate couples regarded as having e.”>tal»liHhrd i on the spot; after thissho returns with him 
their right to marry. Such coiiimunisiii is j to hi.s tent. But it sometimes Inippcns that 
to be tracecl in tlie rite of Bundling an old ! the woman docs not wish to marry tho 
Dutch, Orkney, Shetland ami Hebrides j person by whom she is pursued ; iu which 
usage, as in Wales. In Scotland, tho plan case, sins will not suffer him to overtako 
was called llaud-fabling. In Sparla, tho | her. And Dr. Clarkowas usHured that no 
youth courted under tho veil of night, the j iu8tain;o occurs of .a Kalmuk girl being 
lover being sup(>o8cd not to see I lie faeo of j Ihu.s caught, unless .sho have a partiality to 
his mistress until they were acknowledged tlio pursiieil. Among tho Tungus and 
mail and wife. Karachkadalc, says Brnan, a matrimonial 

Tba primeval custom of capture of wives, engagement is not dotinitivcly arranged 
continues to have symbolic representations, and cont^luded until the suitor has got tho 
The old Norse for marriage is quan-fang or better of bis beloved by force, and has torn 
wife catching ; the German is Brut loiiili or her clothes.’ Attacks on wouiou aro not 
Bride racing. Tho Bedouin uumistukcably allowed to bo avenged by blood, unless they 
follow the rite of mariiago by capture and take plafce within the court or house. The 
yet the man can claim to marry his cousin, rauu Is nob regarded as to blame, if tho 
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woman liave ventured to leave lier natural arranges . with the girFs parents, teit the 
place, the 8acrcd ai»d protecting hearth.* ceremonial > reminds us •( tire dW 'taJe of 
Pallas observes tjiat in his time, marriage Hippomeues^and Atlanta. If tbd t«be is 
hy capture prevailed also among the Samoy- on the bank of a lake or stream, .the damMel 
eiic. is given aoanoe and a doable hladed paddle 

Tlio Jalcun races of Malacca are badly and allowed a, start of some dintfmce, the 
dressed, many of the women liave^only a suiter, similarly equipped, starts afPin chase, 
sarong, and if the/ are married, a ring, If he succeed in overtaking ‘her,^ she be- 
tlie necessary present of the husband be- comes his wife, if not :tbe marriage is broken 
fore marriage. The greater part of the off. But the chase is geneiAily, a short one, 
men have nothing but a strip of the fibrous for though the maidot/s arnia -are strong, 
bark of the tevap tree, beaten into a sort of her heart is soft and her nature warm and 
cloth of a reddish brown colour, called a she becomes a willing captive. If the mar* 
Habaring, round their loins ; part of this riage take place where no stream is near, a 
comes down in front, is drawn botvveeivthe round circle of a certain size is formed. The 
legs and fastened behiiKl. Their marriages damsetis stripped of all hut a waist band, 
are ordinarily celebrated nhout the month of given half the circle s start* in advance, and 
July and August when traits are plentiful, if sho succeed in running three tunes round 
The bridegrootri frocpionts for sorno time the before the suiter come up with .her, she is 
hoiige of ins intended and wlien ho has oh* entitled to remain a 'Virgiii : ifiuot, islie 
tainod her consent, he inakos a formal do- must consent to . the bonds of matrimony*, 
maud to the fatlior. A day is thou appoint- as in the other caf»c, but few outstrip their 
od and an entortainment is prepared, more lovers. 

or less soleiiMi, according to tlio means of According to Molnin Lai,- the -Sikh Jjite 
the two contracting parties, and their rank are poly and r(«i-«, and one brother takes his 
in the tribe. , Wlton the day of the marriage hrotlier’s wile but in saying this ho seems to 
is arrived, the bridegroom repairs to the allude the (Mj.slom of tkirao, also written 
house of the bndo’.s father, where the whole karao, seemingly from “ karana,” to cause to 
tribe is assembled. The dowry given hy do, tlieterm given among the Jat, Goojur, 
the man to his intended is delivered, an<l Ahir, and other ra(;es and tribes in we.Htewi 
must oonijist at least of a silver or copper , Hindustan to conoiihinago . generally, bat 
ring, a few onhits of clotli : perliaps a |>air [ more e.specially to mivrriages of widows witli 
of bracelets, or other ornaments, and furni- , tho hrotimr ot a deecjised hii.sband. The 
tnro .are added. Sometimes the woman pro- 1 practice which is also knownito the oostwoixl 
Hen ts also .some gifts to lior intended .and i Ivy tho name ot Oorliureo, withe Deccan as 
then the bride is delivered hy her father to ! BiitMjce ; and, in other provinces, by the 
the bridegroom. Amongst Homo tribes there 1 name of Dhurcocha, is followed among 
is a dance, in tho midst of which tho brido those classes, hut is not very openly confess- 
eleet darts oil* into the forc.sl followed by tlie ed even among them, as sf)me degree of dis- 
bridegroom, .a.'chase cnanc.s during which, credit is sup]K)sed to attach to it. It is only 
Bhould the youth fall down, or return unsuc- younger brothers who form these connoe- 
cessf III, ho is met with the jeers and nierri- titnis, elder hroihcrs being prohibited from 
meiits of tho wlipio party, .and tho match i.s marrying their younger brothers* widows, 
declared off. *A European who inhabited hut among tho. Jut ot Delhi. even this is not 
Pahang many yoais, said that during the prohibiltHl. Tho practice has been common 
banquet a largo tiro is kindled, all tho con- among several nations of tho Bast. Tho 
gregation standing as witnesses : tho bride Jews folh)Wod this custom,, and in Egypt 
runs round the lire till caught up by the was admitted fora childless widow to cohabit 

groom. Ammig.st those Jakuu races adub with a brother of the deceased husband. 

tery is punishablo by death. Tt is not When tho laws of Menu were enacted, Curao 

allowed to keep more than one wife. Only appe^ra to hav42 been a recognized iofltitu- 
one was seen who had two, and ho was con- tiou but as is not unusual witlKthe / !««»' 
Bured and despised by the whole tribe. A tute.«, there is much contradiction between 
man can divorce his wife and take another, tho enact.riients relating to it. Erom.a con- 
If the divorce is proposed by the husband, sidcration of all the passages ort^the 

he loses tho dowry ho has given to the it appear.? that failure of issue was the point 

woman; if the woman ask the divorce, she on which tho legality .turned. He who was 
must return the dowry she received. The begotten according to law on tho wife ol a 
children follow the father or the mother ac- man deceased, or impotent, or disorderwh 
cording to their wishes, if young tho^ follow after tho due authority given to !>«*» ** 
the mother In their marriages, the youth the lawful son of the wife (Gh. IX, v. 
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Uie tot itf IhnopKidi iiiaiTyinff tlie | 
tivu Piuicloo broUmiD, wu lenrii tliat polyau- ! 
dry Hiiwi have prevailed uaioiigst Uae benaes ; 
id* ihafa period ; and iC fedyatidry, tlie prac- | 
tio4i of Cttvao wais no donld., i!oi nneoninioti : \ 
indeed, Uie eompiW of ilio JllnliaWiainta, j 
Vyaai^ ivaa iiimaeif nppoiuN'd to raine up | 
to Ills deoeasod bniilier. Tlicro i» | 
])er}i>ips no ciiwnioattuice which kd airon^ly | 
hIiows the noA'i horn doficent of ilto ileilied | 
heroea, ns this niHmnge. Heroilolua tells 
us Uiai the prnotico provuiiod niiiun^ the | 
iioniadio Scythuuis, ns it dues at present j 
nmon^ the Bhot in. T lie practice is adopted 
niso’hy the Nnir of Malabar, between whom 
and the people of the IJinnilayn Wilson 
traces the obsenro vestijcfes of a connection. 

Amongst tho Jat, Goojnr, and Aliir, chil- 
dren lx»rn Cnmo are considered legitiinntc, 
and ai’o entitled to inheritance accordingly. 
(Children begotten by tlio woman ))revious 
to Camo, except in tlio case of fiaternal 
Cnrao, are Uiiov.'ii by tho name of Kudhe- 
hirn, nnd do not inherit the property of tlie 
I'alhor-iu-luw. 

Japanese, of all classes, look upon their 
wives as upon a faithful servant ; a Japanese 
is never known to beat bis wife. Itisaeustoni 
amongst some Japanese to take a W(»man a ! 
lew wet'.ks on trial before deciding upon | 
wbctlier to marry her or not. Tlie Japanese 1 
marriage ooremony is very simple. 'J’he ! 
bride and bridegroom drink wine with eaeb | 
other tbreo times, exchanging cup.s with i 
each other every time, in the presence of a 
few select friends ; after which the yonng 
lady gets her teeth blackened, nnd she is 
married for better and for worse. 

Among.st the niahomcd.an women of India, 
also, tlio custom is followed of blackening 
tho hiidcs teeth with mis.sco on marriage, 
women never use it before their wedding 
day, and it is by the black mark in the cre- 
vices between tlio teeth, occasioned by tbc 
application of the rnissce, that a woman can 
bo observed to be married or not. i 

Among the Aheta of the Philippine 
Islands, when a man wishes to marry a girl, 
licr parents send her before sunri.so into the 
woods. She has an hour’s start, after which 
the lover goes to seek her. If ho find her 
and bring her back before sunset, the mar* 
riago is acknowledged y if not, be mustabau’ 
don all claim to her. 

Tho custom of capture is also to be l,racc<l 
in the rite of lifting tho bride over the door- 
step, which has pi'evailed in such diiVcront 
auQ distant races as tho Romans, Redskins 
<^f Canada, tho Chinese and the Abyssiriians. 
Hence, also, perhaps the honey moon of Bng- 
land, during which the bndegroom keeps his 
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bride away from bar relatives mid A'iends t 
hence even, perhaps, as Mn M'Jieiiuaii. Bfi|h 
}H>8e8, the slipper ia in mock angor 
after tho departing bride nud bridegroom^ 

Thu Bible sluiws a pi'ogressive eliaiigo ' 
in the Jewi-nh viowa on women. Mih 
oiibiet, the right of wotmiii iu nhoosa iiQf 
lotaeems to have been wholely disregtrdedt 
ns Abraham twice permitted Phai'oah t# 
have Sura, Judah condemned his dangbler^ 
inlaw to Im‘ burned* and (lod threateiifd to ^ 
give Havid's wives to bis neighbonm or 4e 
lii.s son. Miidial was transferred to PhaRi 
from David by Saul, who bad qnari'elled 
with David, and kings habitually succeeded 
to their prrdecosHorK^wivcs. 

Among the Hebrew ]K‘oplc so far back aa 
I the time of Abrubnni, monogamy was re* 

I cognized as the only legitimate siato of 
, lhmg.s. Tlie elevated eoiiceplion of marriago 
j pivseiitcMl in the record of tho creation, tes- 
tifies to a most profound sense of the sacred* 
ne.Ms of monogamy ns the most iiitimatii 
possible union, of two persons. Tho cant icle 
is a song of wedded love and fidelity. Poly* 
giuny was not jn’ohibited amongst the He- 
brews, but there i.s nothing to warrant tho 
terrible seraglio cuKioms depicted in Judges 
and instituted bv David ami Solomon os regal. 

In later Jewish lilsiory, the idea cameto 
bo that it was belb‘r fora woman to be a 
tranHfiM'nble roiiciiliine than to die an old 
maid, nnd virginity and cbildlessnesH were 
the only lots Injwailed under the Uhl Testa« 
meiit regime A writer in the We.st minister 
Review observes that wherever tho regitna 
has he(‘n theocratic, a.s in tho Jewish and 
Papal theocracies, there woman has fai'cd 
the worst: and her ]>ohition has Woi most 
favourable wherever a strong rough moi*al 
I .sense of individual right as in pagan Greece 
and Rome lias been dominant. In pagau 
Romo, seclusion was not known, but on its 
cliangc to clirihiianily this became prevalent, 
divorce became inipj.'iclicablo, nnd while 
woman, theologicully, was pwiiounocd to be 
Queen of Heaven and Mother of God, she 
became a mere cliattle of her husband. 

Some of tlic Indian rnces are not permit* 

IihI to marry amongbt tlio same lineage 
while other races marry their near blood .. 
relatives. 'J’he Ko(*cli are forbidden to marry 
excepting within the tribe. 

Among tbo Yerkala of Southern IndiSi 
tlie first two daughters of a family may be 
claimed by the nmieimnl uncle as wives for 
his sons. Tho value of a wife is tized at 
twenty pagodas. T^io maternal uncle's right, 
to the first two daughters is valued at eight, 
out of * twenty psgodas, and is carried out 
thus; —if ho urge his prefcreuiial claim, and 
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marry his oivn sous to his nteoes, he pays by the names Peiky, Pekkan, Kuttan, Ken- 
for each only twelve pagodas ; and similar- nae, and Tody ; of which the flmt is regarded 
ly^ if he, from not having sons or any other as the most aristoeratio. These chi^H do 
cause, forego his olaiin he receives eight nut even intermarry with each other, and c:iii 
pagodas of the twenty paid to the girls* therefore never lose nheir dfstmotiVe chu- 
parents by anybody oiso who may marry racteristios. General OampbeU and Major 
them. Macpherson mention that the Khond regard 

The Doingnak, a brancli of the Chukma, it us degrading to bestow their daughters in 
appear to have been emlogamous. Captain mamage on men of their own tribe; cou- 
liewin mentions that daring the chiofsliip of aider ic more matily to seek their wives iii 
Jauiibux Khan about 17^2, the chief passed a distant country, and regard marriage 
an order that the Doingnak should inter- between people of the same tribe as wicked, 
marry with the tribe in general. This was and puiiishahio witli death. The Kalmok, 
contrary to ancient custom, and caused dis- according to Dr. Uell are divided into hordes, 
content and eventually a break in the tribe, and no man can marry a woman of the same 
The Kalang of Java,* who have some claim horde ; the bride, says Bergman, is always 
to bo regarded the aborigines of the island, chosen from another stock ; Simong the 
are also eudogamous, and when a man asks a Dabet, for instance from the Torgot stendf, 
girl ill marriage he must prove descent from and among the Torgui from the Dubet stock, 
their peculiar stock. The same custom prevails among the Cii- 

The Mantchu Tartar race forbid marriages cassiaii and the Samoyod. The Ostiak 
botwoou those whoso faiuily names are ilif- rcganl it as a crime to marry a woman of 
fereut. In Guam brothers and sisters used ! the same family or even of the same iiaiiui, 
to intermarry, and it is oven stated that such ' Pulygnrny has prevailed in Asia generally 
unions wore preferred as being most natural | from tlio most ancient timc.s, but as a rule 
aud proper. Endogamy would seem to have j it has been practised only amongst the rich 
prevailed in the Samlwieli Islands ami in and luxurious, or by those whoso first wives 
Now Zealand, wliere, as Yate meutioiis, ' gave no children, or amongst tribes whose 
* great opposition is made to any one taking, j traditions aud customs compelled tliom to 
except for some political purpose, a wife from I rai.se up seed to tlioir deceased bretlireii. 
another tribe; so that such intermarriages ^ The Veda, however, recognise monoganiie 
fieldoiu occur.* j marriages, (ho union of one man and one 

Amongst the brahmins, and rajputs of] woman, as the natural state ; husband aud 
British India, throughout Western and i wives are described in tlio Rig Veda 
Eastern Africa, in Circassia, iliiidostan, I (Maud. 1, liymii 131, V. 3; also flymn 43) as 
Tartary, Siberia, China, and Australia, as presenting their oblations two and two to- 
well as in north aud south America, marri- i getlier ami atanother place (Maud. 11, Ifyiiiu 
ages take place between persons of differoub | oO) a hushaml aud a wife arc given amongst 
tribes. Burton says that ‘some clans of tho other illustrations of pairs. On the other 
Somali will not marry uuo of tlio same, or; hand, (Maud, 1, llyniu 12<3,) a young Rishi, 
even of a cousaiiguiueoiis, family ; aud tho . nameil Kakshivat, celebrates tho geuerosily 
Bakalari have tlio same rule. In liidis, tlie ! of a rajali who had given him his tea 
Warali tribes are divided into sections and . dauglitois in inarringe. In ancient time'^, 
no man may marry a woman belonging to ! amongst the mouutjiin tribes, on the western 
hia own section, in tlio Magar tribes parts of the Himalaya known as Gandliarva, 
the same rule prevails. Col. Dalton ttdls us ; and supposed to bo the modern Kandahar, 
that tho lio, Mooiiduli, and Oraon are divid- ! the practice was at one time prevalcuf< 
ed into clans or kcoli, and may not take to > amongst the ksliatrya tribes, of forming a 
wife a girl of tho same keeli.* Tho Garrow I union by nintnul consent, and associating 
ate divided into mahari,’ and a man may not j together witlioutany preliminary ceremonies, 
marry a girl of his own ‘mahari.’ Mr. The bralimunioal legislator Maun (Ch. 11 1 
M’CullocU relates that tho Manipur and i v. -d-32-4l) recognises tho legality of such 
other tribes inhabiting tho hills round Muii- 1 marriages, but deelnres iioiio but the kshn- 
iiipur, theKoupooi, Mow, Marain, and Mur- j trya race may contract them, ho denounces 
ring, aro divided iut(vA*'iu.w‘'i)*jiilios, Koonirul j them as biwo unions, tho offspring of which 
Looang, and Niugthajas a. Amombor|will act cruelly, speak untruthfully and 
of ana those families may nUm'^rry a mom- ! abhor tho Vedas. Such nuioiis, — in the pro- 
auy otlior, but tho intermc^oiarriage of ' sent day, aro not known to occur. When the 
members of tho same family is strict ntjy prohi- j two younger sons of king Santana Vichutru 
bited.* The Toda race, according tdiey Metz, Virya died childless, the Maha Bhamtameu* 

‘ arc divided into five distinct classes, thv known j tiona that Vichitru Virya’s widow first asked 
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Bhjalima laying f* take tUe. l^ajali’s widows, 

1 pray yoQ, /uid raise ap sons that shall be 
to him as his own sons,” and Iteing refased, 
in consequence of his vow, Iiowcan 1 do this 
thing ? liave I not vowed a vow that I would 
never become the father of children by any 
woman,* she sent for Jier own kinsman, 
Vyasa, to whom was born the blind I)hrita> 
rashtra. Panda and Vidura. This practice 
is identical with that of tlio Jews, as des* 
crihed in Hath. 

In most ooantries, man has arrogafed to 
liirnsolf a superiority over wonuin and has 
l oj^arded her dnfcy to be to piibmit to man’s 
I decisions. Bat the ancient BriUnis, as also 
, some of tlie Median Cantons, the Piet, and 
the Gote were ^mlyandnins and the euslom 
is traoeablo ani Mi*' the arieieiit Gormans. 
In the jJi-eseni day polyandroiis lites prevail 
in Thibet, in Casliiidr, in the Himalaya, 
amongst the Todii, Iho Coorg, the Nair, the 
Kandyan race, in Ceylon, also in New 
Zealand and some of the I’olynesian islands, 
ill the Aleutian Archipelago, among the 
Koryak, the »S iporogian Kasak, on the Ori- 
iioko, amongst the Iroipiois in parts of Afri- 
ca, and in liincerota. 

The origin of the polyandric custom has 
hocn referred to tho I'omrrmnist practice 
still in force amongst hindiiH, with respect 
to all property and earnings, for whore small 
]>:u’Cels of land wore to be subdivided 
amongst families, it was of consequence that 
the members should continue limited. Tiie 
scarcity of women amongst a military class 
of foreign immigrants and the absence of 
brothers on pasturing expeditions wliilst 
others stayed at home liave also been 
pointed to. 

Tlio ^lahabliarata, relates that Pandn with 
Tiioney and jewels, ])uirha.sed Madri from 
her brother Salyn, king of Madia. But 
m former times the princesses of some parts 
of India appear to have enjoyed the privi- 
lege of selecting a liusband from amongst 
a number of suitors assembled fur iho pur- 
pose at a sw'ayambara or tourimnionl. In tlio 
instituU;s of Mann (Book 111 vcr. 27) eight 
^liflerent forms of marriage are mentioned, 
but this right of sclecrioii is notoncof tliein. 

In the OtJi book, ver. 9, there is an allusion 
to It, bat it is doubtful whether this has re- 
ference to any but the commercial and servile 
classes. “ 'I'liree years let a damsel wait 
though she bo marriageable. After that time 
let her choose forhersclfa bridegroom uf equal 
rank.” lu Kalidasa’s celebrated poem, called 
Kaghuvansa, there is a beautiful description 
<^f the Bwayamvara of Indurnati, sister of 
Ihc king of Vidarbha, in which she chooses 
Aja, the son of Uaghu, out of a large as- 
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semblage of royal imitotw* Ixt pfolhttiOF 
Johnson’s Selections from the Mahabhorata' 
we liave an account of tho Swayatnvara of 
Drapadt, tho daughter of Drojiada king of 
Panohala, and afterwards the commotl wife 
of the five Pandn princes. 

In South Malabar, descent to sons is tho 
law, but in North Malabar, the Nair, tho 
carpenter, brass- smith, hlsck-smith, and* 
gold-smith ariizans, tho 'i'iyar, who aro 
toddy drawei*8, ami tho Mookwa who aref' 
fishermen, are all polyandriats and dos* 
cent <»t property goes iu tho female line.‘ 
In North Malabar this law of descent is 
called Mamma ka-tayani, and tlio maliome- 
diin Mopla liim coiifoifned to this usage. In 
Ganara, a similar law called Alya- Santana, 
or nephew inheritance, prevails and is in 
practice more strictly carried out tlian in 
North Malahar. In North Malabar tlie ad* 
lierenta to Mamma-ka-ta> am form united 
family cornmnnitics termed *J arwnad. The 
senior member of whatsoever branch is the 
head of tho family and is termed Karnavetq 
the other members are styled Anandraven. 
llio remotest member is acknowledged as 
one of the family and entitled to maintenance 
if living under subordination fo tlio bond of 
tho family and taking part in tlieir religions 
observances ; for tho women there is nothing 
analogous to tho state of widow-liood as 
existing elsewhere, whether in alliance with 
men or not, they reside in tlieir own families. 
The Nair ninn ies before ho is ten years of 
ago, hut though lie supports, ho never ns- 
Hociates with his wife who receives, at her 
pleasure, any men, jirovided they be not of 
lower birtli. (’onscqiicnt on this form of 
descent, a Nair docs not know wlioliis father 
is. In law, property is held to vest in the* 
females only : pnielically the males are co- 
slmrers with the females. In default of 
males, fernale.s succeed to tho rrmnagoment 
of the family property. In BOino families, 
the management devolves on tliom preferably 
to the males and tho senior female takes ik 
TJiero is, however, a growing tendency to 
convey jiroperty from father to son, anting 
from the gradual abandonment of polyon- 
drisni. The connubial connection in ques*' 
tion is called in Malabar ‘‘goona-dosliam,”' 
— “ gooiia” good “ dosham,” evil (for better 
for worse). In Travancoro, it is styled 
” muiidn-vanga,” viz : mnndu cloth “ vanga” 
receiving, where the girl taken is of ripe 
ngc and Jier consent must bo obtained. Per- 
sonal acquaintance thus precedes the union. 
The hour selected is 8 p. m. ; there is an as- 
semblage of friends ; tho man presents the 
I woman ‘with a “mundu” or white muslm 
1 cloth, in a corner of which in North Mala- 
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W, a small sani ef money is tied* Tiro 
either goes to the viaa's lionse^ or remaiim 
ill her own and is visitetl by him there. 
Ijiach party is unrestricted as to the number 
<of Buolt couuoctious that may be funned, but 
these ordinarily do not exceed two or three. 
The descent being in the female line, the 
pareuUige of the father is immaterial. The 
mamma- ka-tayam law is not followed in 
North Malabai* by the Aka-Piidwal, a class 
of pagoda servants, nor by tlio bralntittis of 
Nortli Malabar or of Caiiara, bat in Travan- 
core law only the eldest brother of a brah- 
min’s family is allowed to marry with his 
equal the other brothers foriu other con- 
iiexiotiH. Ill the Tnlii\a country, the bralw 
miin widow can devote borsell' to tliu temple, 
and reside outside or inside its wails, if 
within tho walls, she is a servant of the idol 
and receives the visits of mon of her own 
caste only : the olfspring of such if hoy.s aro 
called Moylar, and the girls are married to 
them. But if she elect to ruside outside the ' 
wall *sho must pay a monthly sum to the 
pagoda and may cohabit witli any man of 
pure descent. 

Amongst tho Siah posh Kafir, the marri- 
age ceremonies are extreniely sini))te,conHist- 
i«g merely of procuring two twigs, or rods, 
of tho respective huiglib of tho bride and 
bridegroom, and tying them together. They 
are then preKOutod to the couple, who pre- 
serve them with much care, .so long as they 
find it agreeable or convenient to live to- 
gether. If desirous to separate, tho twigs 
are broken and the marriage is di.sHolved. 

With tho buduhist races of Tibet, and 
Burmah, marriage is more readily contracted, 
aad tho tie more easily broken. Tn Burmah 
marriage and coneubinago are regarded iis 
civil ooutracts, aud all bi'eacho.s aro pim- 
lahed by Hues, seduction is also punishable 
by a fine. Girl marriages, ns in India, are 
uukuown in Burmah, and ii Burinese girl is 
courted and won. The period of the day 
betweou eight in the ovening and midnight, 
is called courting time during which tiu) 
girls receive live or six admirers, who actus 
a check to each other. Tho women wear as 
a petticoat a gay coloured cloth, which just 
wraps the lower part of tiie body, and 
opens at every stop, aud this costume was 
adopted to attract the men. 

According to Grosse, (Histoii’o Abregee 
des CuUes, Vol. I, p. 431), and particularly ^ 
in the valleys of the Ganges, virgins were 
at one time oompelled before marriage to 
present themselves in the temples dedicated 
to Jaggemaut, aud the same is said to liave 
bj^o customary iu Pondicherry and Goa. 
There ia no similar custom known at present, 


ill any ymrt of India, the mont roeeni notice 
of it being that ' at p. 168 ^' related by the 
Revd. Mr. Roberts. < 

Hindus, in sickness, at manriageB and 
other ccremouial occasion, loose a bull 
which thenceh)rward rambles atwill withoiit 
an owner. These haunt the nmidcet places 
and landing plaoe.s and large towns knch as 
Benares, the Kanli, Sanrli and Sirhi or 
widow.*! hulls are numerous. The bn I Is are 
generally in good condition, are often in tho 
way but rarely mischievous. 

Tlie fair inmate of the mahomedan harem, 
wliom wo picture to ourselves conversing 
with her lover iu langnago too delioato and 
reliued to bo oxpres.sed by anything else but 
llowers, uses ordinarily word.s which would 
shock the c.ar.s of even the most depraved 
amongst the people of England. 

Mann say.s, there .arc eight firms of llie 
nuptial ceremony used by the four classes, 
some good and some bad in this World aud 
in the next,” Tliey aro termed 

Brahma. | Prajapati. Raeshas.a. 

Deva. I Asnra. Pisaclm, 

Uishi. I (raudharv'uh. 

I Mumi says tho first six cereraoiiie.s iu 
direct ordtu* .arc by some held as valid in the 
ease of a priest, An., &c. Mumi utterly re- 
probates the idea of (Jundliurvah marriage. 
Ill Clia[). 1 1 1 para. 32 he say.s that by tlio 
Brahma, Deva, Rishi and Pi'ajap.ali mar- 
riages, only aro born sons illumined by tlic 
Veda, learned men, beloved by the leann'il, 
adorned with beauty and with tho quality of 
goodne.ss, wealthy, etc. etc., performing nil 
diitic.s and living a hundred years; while 
from the other four rnarriagos aro produced 
sons acting cruelly, speaking lahsoly, ahhor- 
ring the Veda and the duties prescribed in 
it.” Ami further he declares that the 
! son of a brahma niarriiige, or wife by tlio 
1 first ceremony, redeems from sin if he per- 
I form virtuous acts, ten iincestors, ten de.s- 
cendants ami hiin.self the twenty first per- 
son. A son bora of a wife by tlio l)eva 
nuptials, redeems seven and seven iu higlier 
ami lower degrees; of a wife by the Aruba, 
three and tlirce ; of a wife by the Prajap.v 
tyah, six aud six. 

From the blameless nuptial rites of men 
springs a blameless progeny ; from the rc- 
prehonsible, a reprelionsible offspring : let 
mankind, therefore, studiously avoid the cul- 
pable forms of marriage. 

“By culpable marriage, Ac., Ac., great 
families are sunk to a low slate. 

A marriage procession in the North-West 
of India has many elements diffei’ont from 
thoso ill Bengal. The nioniha of April and 
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beini^oonttdored ae.ibe moftt An^pioiona 
fMiMoufar marria^, hymeneal prooesNona 
may now be daily witneaaed in any of Urn 
greait oitiea of the North-West. The bride- 
groom, inatead of being carried in a palan- 
qnin and followed qnietly by a crawd of 
gneatfl, prooeeda in the Upper Proviiioea on 
horae-back, with maaiciaua playing right, and 
letl^ and a band of femule aongaU'easea chim- 
ing aonga auited to the occasion. 

The atadent of social philosophy in deter- 
mining the stage of civil i/jit ion at which any 
nation has amvod, rcgai-ds as an almost iu- 
fullible criterion, tlio degree of esteem in 
which its women are held. It is only in 
highly civilized societies that woman fakes 
her proper rank ns the equal and companion 
of man, and as ciiltnre declines and intellect 
narrows, she gindnally sinks, till in poly- 
gamous communities, tlie husband cmly re- 
gards the wife as, “ Somcildiig better than 
his dog, a little dearer than his liorso.” The 
light in which a nation looks upon its 
women, is not nn frequently reflected in the 
fornjs of the national marriage ceremony. 
With the Spartans, whose women were more 
I'cspected than any other women of Greece, 
to commemorate the practice of former 
days, the bride was seized by the hus- 
band and carried away ns if by force, 
though really with tlio sanction of the pa- 
rents, In ancient India, the position of the 
wife was far more honourable tlinii it i.s in 
the India of I he present day ; and against 
this degradation of the sex, the liindu mar- 
riage ceremonies, which have deaceiidud from 
bygone ages, make tlicir constant protest, 
for ill them, the woman is recognised as the 
first and greatest blessing the gods granted 
to man. As a hindu poet has said : — 

Woman is man’s hotter half ; 

Woman is man’s bo.soin f’Hoiul ; 

Woman is l•etloInptiou’» suiirco ; 

The whole spirit of tlio hindu ritual is 
opposed to polygamy, but inculcates firm and 
undeviatiug allegiance to each other ou the 
part of both husband and wife. 

Much attention is at the present time di- 
rected towards this portion of the Uindu 
Code. An influential aud increasing sect of 
pure tlieists, the Brahma Somaj, followers 
of the celebrated Ram-Mo hun Roy, have for 
some time used a revised ritual in which, 
while idolatrous invocations of the Vodic 
and Pnraaic deities are suppressed and the 
Om mUunU a Sccoiul is entreated to sanctify 
the union, — the ceremonies which are not 
idolatrous and which have been consecrated 
by the use of ages are preserved. In the 
opiuion of Mr. Cowio, the Advocate Qonoral 
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of Oaloatta, such marnogj® howovtlri 
aooording to hindu law, intalid. Was 
with an immediate view to the of tli^ 
members of the Brahma Bomqj, that tho 
Honourable Sumner Maine introduced ittta 
the Legislative Coanoil of India, his bill ^ 
legalize marriages between natives of Indio 
not professing ohristianity, and objeotiiJj|f tO 
be married in nooordanoe with the ritot 
i of the Hindu, Mahommedan, Buddhistf 
Parsco or Jewish religion. The inarrisgo 
must be solemnized in tho piwsenoe of a Be* 
gistrar to be apfiointed for the purpose, and 
of at least three credible witnesses, in whoso 
hearing each of the parties make tho follow* 
ing declaration : ** I^ A. D., am a native of 

British India, 1 do not profess the Christian 
religion and I object to bo married in ao*> 
cordanco with the rites of tlio Hindu, 2diU 
homiriodiui, Buddhist, Parsco or Jewish ro*> 
ligipii.*' Thu bride and bridegroom arc 
then to repeat words to tho following elfeot : 

“ 1, A. B., declare, in tho presence of tho 
Almighty God, that L take thee C. D., to bo 
my lawful wedded wife (or husband).** 

It i.s further provided that tho husband 
mustlmve completed tho ago of eighteen, 
and the wife must not bo under fourti^n. If 
she is under fourteen the consent of her 
fatlieror guardian is noenssary. With tho 
oxcoption of a small section, the Brabmo 
Soraaj sect tliemselves, think that the bill 
^oes too far. They say it makes tho umrriago 
contract “a mere civil union, with no nioro 
solomnity about it than a irmle partnership 
with community of intorost and goods” 
wliile tho hindu religion, regards marriago 
a.s a Hncramcnt, ami they have l)een ao* 
customed to look i pon it ns tho chief of the 
sixtoon religious rites which aro to be per* 
formed by ovory pious liindu in tlio couno 
of his life. They think that wliile idolatroni 
rites and ceremonies should bo omitted, some 
religious ceremonies lianded down by their 
forcfalhers should bo made (rornpalsory. 

According to liindu law, a girl is mar- 
riageablo at eight but many aro given in 
maiTingc from tho ago of two. Afuir marrl* 
age she remains with her parents till she 
attain maturity, w'hcii another cororoonj 
takes place and her Itusband fetches her 
to his own house. A bralimin girl who 
comes to matunty without having co/itractcd 
matrimony, loses her caste. The duty of 
choosing a husband belongs to the girl’s 
father; but should ho bo dead, it devolves 
ill succession upon tho paternal grandfathor, 
brother, paternal uncle, male patoriial con* 
sins and lastly upon her mother. If these 
omit to perform thoir duty till after the ghrl 
has reached the age of eight, she may choM 
10 Y 
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hr hevtcU. She cam only wariy with iho«e 
of her own casto and the jirefereuoe shotild 
be ^iven to the sons of her mother’s brother 
or of her fntliei’*B sister. Strange to say 
while this preference is permitted and en- 
oonrsged, it would bo cousidei*ed a dreadful j 
crime to think of marrying the sous of the ' 
father’s brother, or of the mother’s sister ; 
though among us in all these cases, the 1*6- 1 
latioiiship being that of first cousins, marri- 
age would be equally legal. 

In the present day, marriages generally 
take place when the youth is about twelve 
years of age and (he girl about five or six. I 
Wo will suppose theu, that a father wishe.s 
to procure a wife for liis son, the prelimi- 
naries liavo been arranged, the giiTs horos- 
cope has been consulted and found propi- 
tious, and it now reinaius to find out a lucky 
day on which the ceremonies shall com- 
mence, for, ns the Hindu proverb ha.s it, 
“even goOd men cannot help so nmcli as 
good days.” This is done, and on the eve 
uf the day flxed npon, a friend of the youth 
visits the house of the bride clecl-, and for- ! 
inaliy gives notice to ihe girl’s father that 
cm the morrow a I'eligious ceremony is to 
take place in which his favour and tussistaucb 
will bo needed. As an civnest of his readi- 
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on bit hark, and a copy o£ thoVedas^ under 
hiB arm ; for as a brahumohari or bachelor 
he must be a student of tlie Vedas; Thus 
equipped he commeuoea his journey $ bat 
he is met by tbe father of the bride elect, 
who div6i*ts him from bis professed inteutiou 
by promising to give him a wife. The 
youth says he is satisiiedi and ou loceiving 
two mure cocoanuts to ratify the promise he 
I returns home. After removiug Lis pilgriia 
weeds ho enters a palauquiu, and with his 
fiiends, proceeds to the house of his father- 
iu-hiw. In the f^ut of the house is 
erected a pandal or booth, made of leaves 
and blanches of trees, and supported oa 
j from four to twelve pillars. An even nunw 
[ ber must be chosen, us they reprosont marrU 
I ed couples. Plaiilaiu trees with overhaug- 
I ing clusters of fruit are placed ou each side 
' of the eiitriiiioe, and the inside of the booth 
* is docked with leaves and boughs and fruits 
of the mango and the arcca, and with white 
jasmiLc (lowers, the Bymbols of purity. The 
bride is now brought in, and the iimoceut 
little maid seems not at all displeased at her 
newly-acquired importance and her gay- 
i dress and jewels. A swing is litted up witli 
i a broad seat, and on it the bride and bride- 


31088 io help ou the good work, the father of 
the bride presents the messenger w'ith two ' 
cocoauuta. These are after ward.s given to , 
the young man, who is informed uf (ho i 
promise of his future liithtT-in-law, and the i 
cei'cmoiiies are now commeneed by invoking i 
the favour of the gods and propitiating the i 
brahmin gurus with gifts. Vighnesvam, | 
the hindu Janus is cspeciHlly invoked as ' 
the remover of obstacles, and an elephant | 
taced and pot-boUied imago \a made of ^ 
naffron to represent him. tsallVon is eon- ; 
uidwed as peculiarly auspicious and it is as ] 
much in request at. hindu marriages, as the 
traditional orange-blossoms arc at weddings 
HI Eui'opo. Au earthen ve.s&cl liiled witli 
water, is then placed upon a heap of lice, 
the symbol of fertility ; the bi'nhmiii.s repeat 
over the vessel soveial mantra calling upon 
Varuna the god of the waiors io sanctify 
the conloiits, which are then poured over 
the head of the bridegroom. The boy next 
iissuiucB for the Ib'st lime the toga virilis, 
bis eyciid.s are darkened with powder, a 
brilliant sectarian mark ornameuts his fore- 
head, and oil each cheek is placed u “ beauty 
Bpot.” 

And hero follows a very curious part of 
the ceremony. He is directed to set out on 
ft pilgrimage to Heuares. A staft' and an 
umbrella are placed in his hands ; sandals 
are bound on his feet j he wcai-s a tur- 


gr«)um are caused to sit. 'J’liree female 
ri'lutive.s now approach and wash the feet of 
(ho young couple with milk three times. 
They are thou swung, while the womeu 
chant the praisi’S of their favourite deity, 
Krishna, tlic lover of (he shepherdesses. 
Balls of rice, mixed with saffron, live thrown 
(owards the four points of the conipii.ss. 
Tiiis is an olfering to (he gods and tlio 
manes, who ai-e all supposed to be present and 
invited guests. Tiie friends of the bridegroom 
now u})proach and give fruits to tlio briilo 
and his friends make like presents to (ho 
bride. The girl’s moLlior (hen lifts her new 
hou-in-law upon her hip (iu (he usual way 
ill which infants are carried in India), and 
takes him thus from tho jiaudul into the 
house. This biguiiies that she has adopted 
him as her own son. AVhile this is going 
ou, songs are sung by tho women, and all 
join iu tiie sauskiit chorus, Gonri, kalyaiia, 
Vuibhoganie — i. e. “a virgin, a wedding. 

I 0 joy !’* Afterwards a dais is raised with- 
in the pandal, and upon this dais the young 
cou])le sit ill slate. Here they are blessed 
by the brahmins and again the women 
I chant songs of joy. Thei'o are five thiugs 
considered essential to the hiudoo marriage 
cei’emony, m’x., the betrothal, tho gift of tho 
vii-giu, tho acceptance, the seizure of tho 
hand, and the seven stops or Saptn padi 
In giving away the vii’gm, tho giiTs father 
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kf M m im , io the ^llltr «f m brid^gwm, 
*f l ffhe you* for yonr «rtn, 7ny bran^ifnl 
virgm dangkter, ftccopfc her lilierefore.** The 
foUier ef the youth replies With toy 
mittd, with my, vnioe, and with my body I 
yoy fully aeeopt thy daughter for my son 
asd religiously receive her among my own 
kmdred.’’ Tliegirrs father then declares 
his gotram (tribe) and gives grains of rice 
tinged with red nnd betel loaves to the 
bridegroom, declaring again that ho gives 
him his daughter and pt'omises todofniynll 
the erpenaes of the marriage. With the 
girl there shonld be given one or more cows, 
tome land and a aalagram stone. 

The girl’s father next makes a solemn 
declaration in the pr. seueo of the assembled 
brahmins, thus:— “0 Bi’ahniin.s ! to this 
yonih M. learned in tho Vedas, the son of 
N., to him I give niy daughter dressed in 
gay apparel and adorned with gems.” 

The brahmins answer ; “ Tatha astn” 

So let it bo. Tho fatlier-iu-law having taken 
tho hand of his dnnghter, now puts it into 
the hand of tlio bridegroom, and pours over 
them water saered to Vishnu. The pouring 
of water accord ing to Eastern custom, 
makes a gift irrevocable, and tho nmrrittgo 
should be now complete. Tlio Sapla pndi 
and tlie ceremony of tying on the Tali Jiave 
however been siiperndded. 'J’ho wooden | 
yoke of a bn 1 lock used to tho plough is j 
brought and lightly laid upon the head of 
tlu3 bride. A veil is then iield up between 
her and tho bridegroom, and the mnngala 
ashtaga or eight auspicious versos are re- 
cited. They form a canticle calling upon j 
the gods, the saints, the trees, tho hills and | 
tlie rivers to witness and to bo nuspicions to ' 
the union. Tho veil then falls, and the bride- i 
groom binds a golden ornament, called tho | 
Tali, around tho neck of the bride. This 
can never be removed except in the unhappy | 
event of her becoming a widow. Then fol- 
low tho homam or sacriBco to Agiii the god 
of fire, in which the bride and bi idegroom 
take together the Sapta padi, or seven steps 
amidst tho loud chanting of the Vedas. 
From this observance tho terra Kapta padi- 
nara has becoroo synonymous w’ith friend- 
ship ; and it is common for two persons to 
swear eternal friendship ; by taking aeven 
Steps together. Next comes the ceremony 
of eating what is called Madhu parkam, 
literally mead mixture. No mead is now 
nsed, Imt grains of parched rice are substi- 
tuted, and it is strange that the name of the 
ceremony in still allowed to perpetuate the 
memory of the fact, that in times past» the 
l^rahniins did not scruple to drink fermented 
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! liqilorSi .altkottgl.^ tbey^uww; alrietiy^nsidbit 
Hieip itM. It is ahto intereitti^ , to obsenm 
I another evidence of the similarity' of tastesi 
and practiceB which continued fo ehaiw 
teriee the Aryan races in the flast and Weliti 
long nfrer their first separation Tho^^okl 
Hieraturo of England shows us that foimetdy 
the chief glory of an ancient English warriovi 
was to drink himsolf drnnkona mead benob 
The practice of mead drinking is still kept 
up in Wnlos { and it is to this same forment* 
ed liquor tho poet Qrey refers in hii lines ott 
the death of Hool : — 

‘'Wreathed in many a golden Unk| * 
From tho golden cup they drink 
Noctnr, that th# boos produce, 

Ami tho grape's ccRtutio juice.” 

On the third day after marriage, tho Rtten« 
tioii oi tho bride is directed to a small star 
named Arundhnti near tho constellation of 
the Great Bear, and she is exhorted to follow 
the chaste cxnmpio of Arnridhati, the wife of 
the rishi Vnsishta, who on account of her 
conjugal fidelity, was deified and placed 
among tho stars. On the fourth night, a 
I torch light procession sots out and tho brido 
and bridegroom are carried round and round 
' tho village in a palanquin, with musio and 
dancing. This goes on till sunrise. They 
are then conducted homo and are received at 
the threshold by sonic married women, 
whose IniRbnnds aro still living, for the 
siglit of a wddow at sucli a time, is consider*' 
C(l most inauspicious. Thoy are then seated 
and a lamp is waved roiuul their heads to 
avert the ill effects of “ the evil eyoi” and 
for the snmo }nirpo8o, the bride sornotimes 
wears ncomi bead with tho jewel of her Tali, 
Somewhat in tho same way os tho English 
send round wedding cako and cards, tho Hin- 
dus distribute betel leaves with tho uut of thu 
arcca palm, and grains of rico coloured red. 
The friends of tho bride now como to offer 
their congratulations, and a common wish at 
this time is ; — ” May you live long nnd bear 
sixteen.” It will be seen that while tberu 
is in these ceremonies much that is harm- 
less, and that appears to tlie liindu impres- 
sive nnd venerable from its great antiqnitr^ 
there is still a groat deal that is ultimately 
bound up with polytheism. 

There is occasionally practised amongsf 
bindoos of the Cammattoo caste a strauga 
ceremony — tho marriage of the living and 
the dead, the principals being, a living 
woman, and a dead man. In one otse^ 
amongst a section of the Camatti or Eiompto 
caste, the relation that had existed between 
the living and the dead was of a left-handed 
nature. ' They had lived tocher for many, 
long years as man and wife, when aft^ 
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•nffcrring from a febrilo afctack for only foQi* 
abort daj'B, the man died. Agreeably to the 
peoaliar custom of their caste it wasimpera- 
tire* ere the corpse oonld be removed for 
interment, that the sacred rites of matrimony 
should be performed. The sad intelligence 
was soon oommunicated to the neighbouring 
residents, and to a host of friends and so* 
qnaintances, and a fluctuating stream of 
paasera-by. A guru or priest, being sum- 
moned, and the necessary preparations for 
the celebration of tho nuptials being hur- 
riedly completed, tho ceremony commenced. 
The inanimate form was placed against 
the outer wall of tho verandah of tho house 
in a sitting posture, Kttiied like a biidc- 
groom, aTid the face and hands besmeared 
with liquid turmeric. The woman also was 
clothed like a bride, and adorned with tho 
usual tinsel ornament over the face, which, 
as well as the arms and the drapery, w'ero 
daubed over with yellow. She sat opposites 
the dead, now addressing it light and un- 
meaning words, — as is custuinarily done 
upon such occasions, — and then chewing 
bits of dry cocoanut and squirting it on tho 
face. And thus tho oerornony proceeded and 
oontinuod for three or four hours. At length, 
as tho sun was nonring tho horizon, tho 
imptial ceremony was brought to a close, 
and tho preparation for tho interment oom- 
roenced. Tho head was divested of its bridal 
attire, then bathed, and finally laid upon a 
bier and covered with a cloth of silk. The 
face was next rubbed over with some rod 
powder, and in the mouth wore placed some 
betel leaves. The widowed bride then 
looked her last at tlie shrouded form of him 
whom never more she would behold, when, 
amid agonizing shrieks and doafening tom- 
tnmmiug, the bier was lifted up, and the 
funeral cortege proceeded in the direction -of 
Sion — one man, preoeoded tho corpse, 
throwing, at intervals, a handful of pie to 
the right and left, which were being eagerly 
picked up. 

The Argha oflerlng is made to an idol, a 
brahmin, to a bridegroom, at tho marriage 
oerornony, or to any venerable ]ier.son, and 
on farming operations. It oon.sist8 chiefly 
of fruit and flowers, or water, or milk and 
honey, and when the first bundle of corn is 
brought homo from the threshing floor and 
deposited, a libation of water is offbred 
between the thioshold and the spot where it 
is so deposited. 

Tho Hindu law does not recognise the 
second marriage of widows, though seven 
oases of cohabitation aiw observed with 
certain oereraonial rites. 

Latterly, however, remarriage of females, 
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left .widows- lierore sUsimni; inttiTN 

ageablo age, is becoming freqneni Kmongsi 
even the most respectable hindoos in Bengal. 

Kothing can be crueller or more unwhe 
than to condemn poor girls, left widows at 
the ages of 7,8, and 9 years to a life of celi- 
bacy. In the instance of a remarrisM of a 
Hindoo widow, celebrated in the vilmge of 
Chandrokona Zillah, Hooghly, about the 
middle of the nineteenth oentnry, the bride, 
whose name was Nilmani Dast, was the 
daughter of Baboo Gopi Nath Dutt, of the 
Kaycuttha caste, an inhabitant of Baobna in 
the district of Midnapore. Her first mar- 
riage took place when phe was only seven 
yoHraofage; and at eight she became a 
widow ; and at her re-marriage she was 
twelve )^eara old. 

The more act of being betrothed diaquali- 
fies I rom a second marriage ; the affianced 
becomes a rand or widow though a Jcoviari 
or maid. 

All brahmins marry with persons who have 
not tho same pravarn, i. e. who do not in- 
voko tho same Rishi as their ancestor 
(AKoahtyaiia xli. 15), Apastamba says Thou 
ahalt not give thy daughter to a man be- 
longing to tho same gotra or familv. Ya- 
jnorvnigya says, Let a man marry a woman 
who is free from disease, who has brothers, 
and who is not thednnghter of aman liaviug 
tho same ancestors and belonging to the samo 
gotra as himself. 

Knliii marriages are sought after by tho 
relations of the fenmles, to keep up the 
honour of thoir families ; and the ehildi'enof 
these marriages invariably remain with their 
motliers, and are maintained by the relations 
of tiioir females, in some ca.ses, a Kooliu 
father does not know his own children. 

»ogamy prevails throughout western and 
eastern Africa, in Ciroassin, Hindoostan, 
Tartary, Siberia, China and Australia, as well 
as in north and south America, but both 
exogamy and endogamy prevail in fmlia. 

The Koech and the Ho are forbidden te 
marry excepting wltldn the tribe. Tho Ih^* 
ter at least, however, are not truly ondoga* 
mous, for as already mentioned, they are 
divided into ‘ keeli’ or olang and may not 
take to wife a girl of their own keeli. Tln^ 
they are in fact exogamous, and it ia powi- 
bio, that some of the other cases of endo- 
gamy might, if we were better acqua.inte<i 
with them, present the same duplex pheno- 
menon. 

Silver and golden wedding days appwrto 
bo almost as much observed by the Cldn®^ 
as by the Germans. On these ftstivaW 
children present parents with itagnificenWy 
embroidei^ banners, which are hung wp 
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Ui 0 AnoeitrM Hall/ s IM^ rbaib, 19s is^fntu 
futwM lii^ tlie hMuo of anry weatthy:iii$^. 
Iti tliui a|wi»injeali, ’basides these tf>k!me ef 
filial affeoilensi »hi kept boarde, on wlilch 
^re painted, in Kokl on a eoarlet grottnd, the 
names and titles of the families >vith which 
tlie family has intermarried. Whon a 
iroman niarrios, all the Imards from her 
father’s Ancestral Hall are oan-ied iu pro-* 
cession before her. 

The Oond race of Mandia have the 
^ Lamjina Sliadi," in which the betrothed 
lad sei'vea an apprenticeship for his fntare 
wife. A Oond pri, however, may exercise 
her own will and ran off with a mnti, but it 
is quite allowable for her first cousin or the 
man whom she has deserted to abduct her 
from the man whom she lias chosen. The 
Slmdi BMn<lhone is a cofnpul.sory marriage. 
Ill the Shadi Baitho, a woman goes I 0 a 
man's honse. Widows remarry either to a 
younger brother of the deceased husband, or 
to some other man. 

In China, Borneo and the Fiji islands, a 
father-in-law after his son’s marriage never 
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Witd In # <«siamii^iifroofee1y saimBoIri tufais 
o#at'aifA'pimomte» obAldeoiL fin* ,4hir boya 

husband.''"'* ' r ♦'• 4 

Sir W. Klliot says that in soveral jhdhet^ 
Central India, the bridegroom seiseahisbridu 
by force, either affeoted or real ; and the aaiaa 
wascQstomary among ilia Budaga of tbfi 
Neilgherry Hi Us. 

Tiio hill tribes of Chittagong, says Cafdalii 
Lewin, regain! marriage »iS' a more auiuial 
and convenient couneotidn ; as the means of 
gclting their dinner cooked. They have im 
idea of tendernesH, nor of chivalrous devotiom 
The Kalang of Javn, who have some claim 
to bo regarded as the aborigines of tbo.is^ 
land, are also endogafnouH, and when a man 
tisks a girl in mutTingo bo mnst prove bis 
descent from their peculiar stuok. 

Ill Ceylon there wore two kinds of foarr 
ringo, the J)ooga marriage, and the Desna 
marriagcv In tlie former the woman went til 
her luislmnd'M hut, in the latter the man trails* 
forrod himsrlf to that of the woman. More* 
over, according to Davy p. -86, marriages in 
Ceylon were provisional for the first fort* 


again visits his daughter-in-law and if they night, at the expiration of which they wdiU 
chance to meet, he hides himself. In Aus- either annulled or confirmed 


tralia, a man must not pi'onouiico the name j 
of his iuthor-in-law, mother-in-law or soii-in- 
law. ; 


In Sumatra there were formerly three 
perfectly distinct kinds of niiirriago; the 
*Jngur, in which the man purchased the wOf 


The Hasaaniyoh Arabs have a very enri- j man ; the ‘ Atnholaimk,’ in which tlie woman 
OUR form of marriage, which may bo culled, j pui’chascd the man ; iindihe * Temando,’ in 
three quartera marriage, that is to say, the 1 which they joined on terms of €M|nality, In 
woman is legally married for tlireo days out . the mode of inarriuge by Anibchanak, saye 
of four, remaining pei foctly free fur the , Marsden, p. ‘ tlio father of a virgin 
fourth. j makes choice of some young man fol’ her 

^ Afariy savages have no'oeroniony of mar- ' liusbaml, generally from an inferior famil/f 
riage. The Badnga can scarcely ho said to : which rononnoos all further right to, or iu* 
have any. The Kurumbar, another tribe of! terestiii him, and ho is Ukeu into the huuso 
the Neilglierry Hills, have no marriage . of his father-in-law who kills a hnttalo oil 
ceremonies, ('/Vans. Fthn. Soo, Vol, iii. p. ; the occasion and receives twenty dollars from 
276). According to CotuTiel Dalton, (Tran, his son’s relations. After this, tho buruk 
Kthn. Soc. Vol. vi. p. 26.) tho Keriah of haik'nia (tho gootl and bad of him), is iu* 
Oentml India have no word for marriage in I vested in tlic wife’s family. If he inarder 
their own laiignagc, and tho ceremony used, I 
appears to be little more than a sort of pub- 1 
lie recognition of the fact. [ 

Among tho Beddi race of the peninsula 


of Southern India, a young woman of six- 
teen or twenty years of ago may bo married 
to a boy of five or six years. She, however, 
lives with some other adult male, perhaps a 
maternal uncle or oonsiii, bub is not allowed 
to form a oonneotion with the father’s rela- 
ttona, eecasionally it may be the boy-hus- 
band’s father himself, that is the woman’s 
father* in-law ! Sbooid there be obildren from 
these liaisons, they are fathered on tlie boy 
hu^tod. When the boy grows up, the wife 
ie either old or past child*beartng, when he 
ill his turn takes up with some other b<»yV’ 


or ruh, they pay tlio barigun, or tho fifiOk 
If ho bo murdered, they receive the bangUii. 
They are liable to any debts he may eon* 
tract in marriage, those prior to it remsitt* 
ing with his parents. He lives iu the family, 
in a state between that of a sou and 1 ^ 
debtor. He partakes as a sou of what tho 
honse affurds, hut has no property in Irimselft 
His rice plantation, tlie prudace of his pep* 
per garden, with every thing that he .ooit 
gain or earn, belongs to the. family. Ho * in 
liable to be divorced at their plesirare, and 
though bo has children most leave all and 
return naked os be came. The Semondotflk 
a regular treaty between the ‘parties' oiijtho 
footing’of equality. Ti^ tMkl poid Aoibf 
girl's friends has usually keejn twelve dokuvsi 
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In Bali ono of the IsIaii^ between Jiltii 
nnd Now Gninein |ifirlR ei» 
bj tlipiv InvoPR, who sometimee Rni^rfie them 
hloTie, or over-powev them by the wily, Mid 
Cfirry them off with dwhevelled. hAir And tat- 
teroH pfarraentR to the woodR. When brooght 
back from thence, reconciliation is effected 
M'ith enraged frienda, by n certain cotnpen* 
aation price being paid to her relatives. 

In the Korea when a wan marries, he 
mounts on horseback, nit, ended by his 
friends, and having ridden abont. the town, 
Stops at the bride’s door, where ho is received 
by her relations, who then carry her to his 
house, and the ceremony is complete. 

Amongst the Australians the bride is car- 
ried off by force. 

Forbes relates that the Knrnwn Koonbi 
celebrate marriages only under a certain side- 
real conjunction, which occurs abont once in 
thirteen years, and hence it is asserted by 
others, though they themselves deny it, that 
their unborn chihlren are often contracted 
in marriage on the chance of their being 
male and female. A shepherd caste, called 
“ Bhnrwad,” fix upon a particular year, 
about once in ten years, for the celebration 
of their marriagPR, and they purchase from 
the Rajpoot chief, or other ruling power, a 
piece of ground upon which the hymeneal 
cercmoiues are performed. This caste, also, 
contracts children of the age of two or three 
months, Tlie ground cannot be employed 
for rnamago rites a secoml time, bub it is re- 
tained henceforth in pasture, and never sub- 
jt*cted to cultivation. Upon it the shepherds 
erect an ornamental wooden poat, called a 
“marriage pillar,” which is preserved as an 
indication of the purpose to which the ground 
has lieen applied. In the hills near Raj- 
mabal, it is not uncommon lor two neigh- 
bours when their respective wdves are preg- 
nant, to agree, that the offspring, in the 
event, of their being a boy and a girl, shall 
be mamed to each other. 

Ill British India, the rule which princi- 
pally affects the Kuropean community is, the 
resolution of the Governor- Genern I in Coun- 
cil, dated the 8th October, 1^52 which 
prescribes that cert-iticates of marriage 
ehould be transmitted to Kogland in every 
case when either party to the marriage 
is what is commonly called a British sub- 
ject, or the legitimate offspring of such a 
penton ; and in other cases, whenever 
either party to the marriage desires it to 
be so transmitted. Subjects of foreign 
European states were provided for in 1854, 
when returns of births, deaths, and marria- 
ge of European Christians, of all’ domi- 
nions, tbronghont British ludis, were pre- 
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mclnde ^triages ttf which Ettvsiihinii ,wem 
parties. These rales provide effeetnally s 
record in Indih of all marriagBs ^celebrated 
in the country, and the recordings at home 
of every marriage in which either of tlie 
parties is in an^ way canneeted with Eng* 
land. It being, frequently, inconvenient to 
have to refer to a church register in India 
for proof of a marriage. There* are Cases in 
which, from the de.sti notion of the oHgiuHl 
books, this inconvenience grows into sn im- 
possibility. Every marriage between British 
people, or in which onp of the oofitracting 
parties is of legitimate extraction from Eng- 
lish parents, has become oap:ible of proof by 
simply referring to the Registrar General in 
London. 

The ‘ bride cake* which so invariably nc- 
companies an English wedding, and which 
should alwa 3 ’R be cut by the bride, may bo 
traced back to the old Homan form of mani- 
nge by * confarreatio’ or eating together. 
The Fiji iKlanders have a very similar cus- 
tom. The act of eating together is, amongst 
the Burmese, the ceremony of union. Among 
the Tippemh race of the Hill tribes of Chit- 
tagong, the bride prepares somo drink, sits 
on her lover’s kneo, drinks half and gives 
him the other half ; they aftcrwai’ds crook 
together their fingers. Marriage amorgst 
the Romans was of three kinds — the con* 
farreatio, which was accompanied witli the 
most awful religious rites, was practicnlly 
indi.«soluhlc, and was jealonsly restricted to 
pntriciaii.s — the Coemptio, which was purely 
civil and whicli derived its name from a 
symbolical sale and which like the confnr- 
reatio gave the husband complefi authority 
over the person and property of liiswife: 
and the Usus, which was effected by a simple 
declai-ation of a dotormination to cohabit. 
The Usus became general in the Roman 
empire, and in it, tbe married woman re- 
mained in her father’s house and under his 
guardiansliip. Her dowry passed into the 
husband’s hands, but, with that exception, 
she held her property in her own right } she 
inherited her share of her father’s wealth, 
and she retained it altogether independent 
of her husband— and thus, a very consi- 
derable portion of Roman wealth passed into 
the uncontrolled possession of women. 

During the ascetio stage of morals m 
Europe, many Romans and Ohriatians re- 
garded a second marriage as improper. 

The Roman actresses were slaves, 

The Revd. Mr. Ward relate that at* 
marriage which he saw, the bridegfooin 
came from a distance, and Uie bride lived m 
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l|M ilte wiittittg tw6or 

ilmn iN^wKi^lMiglii, umnf niidiitgliit it wm 
« 8 if tu Ui^ very words of Scrip- 
tori^ **B^oidll«s Vidoj^room conieibi go 
yo but to meet ^ liiia.V AU tlie persons em- 
pbywi* IHW limited tbeir IsmpM, sod ran 
witU (Item iii their lisuds to fill tip ilieir 
Stslifms ill the procession *, some of them Imd 
lost ihetr lights, and were nnprepat'cd \ but 
it WAS then too late to seek lliein, and tbe 
csrsloade, Bometbiog like the nlxive, moved 
forward to tbe bouse of the bride, at whiuli 
place the company eiiterod a large and 
splendidly illuruinated area, before the Iioukc, 
covered with an awning, whcit) a great niul- 
titiido of friends, di'essed in their best «{)- 
jisirel, were seated upon mats. Tbe bride- 
groom WJ18 carried in ilio arms of a friend, 
Slid placed on a superb seat in ilie midst of 
the company, wbcixi ho sat a short time, and 
then went into the house, the door of 
which was immediately shut, and guarded 
by sepoys; as in our liord’s beautiful parable 
*• And the door was shut !” 

Genesis XXIX, 18 , relates that Jacob loved 
Uacliel; and said, “I will serve thee seven 
years for Kacliel, thy younger daughter.” One 
of the hiiidu lawgivers, Vrihusputee, says, 
” A person may become a slave on account of 
love, or to obtain a wife” and in several partjs 
of thoKnstlndieH this pra(;ticeis still followed. 
Among ladies of Kgypt girl.s are prepared fur 
marriage with u very great deal of ceremony. 
Thei*e are women who make t he beautifying 
of brides their especial profession ! using scis- 
sors and tweezers freely and skilfully to re- 
move superfluous hair, and train the eyebrow 
to an arched line, |)erfectiiig it with black pig- 
ments. A#adhesive plaster of very strong, 
sweet gum, is applied all over the body, let- 
ting itiemain on for a minute or more; 
then tearing it oti‘ quickly, it brings away 
with it fill the soft down or hair, leaving tlie 
skin quite bare; with an unnatui’ully bright 
mid jiolibhed appeaitinco, though much ad- 
mired by Orientals. The face requires very 
careful niauipulation. In aomu insfauces 
this ordeal slightly irritates the skin, and 
])crfuined sesame or olive-oil is applied, or 
cooliug lotions of elder-flower water are 
used. Tlie bride invites her friends to hc- 
coiapany her to the ])nblic bath previous to 
the wedding day, and sends to each one a 
locket of beuna, two or three pieces of soap 
and two wax candles. Bridal parties as- 
^<c|nble and sometimes pass three successive 
days if] the luxury of the Turkish bath, 
l^ipes, sherbet, coliee and other refi'esbrnents 
1110 served, and songs snug in honor of 
the bride, who of ceuise forms the ccutrc of 
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aUrgotipii* Halt l^ir taiM^tw*d^ivisbai ia 
slowly diinobed, au 4 tbaii,.wtib KarrHoM 
slightly girdbd with orttiisoa AiUc^ sbaia 
mounts on high ologSt and lad ibi^j^t 
halls and paissra gi-adually iimraasiikg |i| 
temperatuie, wiiit fountains overflowing 
marble flooia; she is placed ifti a inaribla 
platform, near to u jet of hot wat^r ; fullers' 
earth is rnbbed on her head, she is latlHinKl 
with soup, at^d brushed with u liaiidfut of 
tow ; ilieii hut water is poured over Inia 
fi*eely, she is Bwatheii in long towels, and b^ 
slow degrees conducted buck to d mom 
moderate trmperat.ure. and histly to a fuutt* 
tain of cool water. Her companions in the 
meantime undergo tlx) same process. Tbcu, 
shruudcHl in ninslin, crupc or lincu, tbey sit 
together, smoking, till they uie rested and 
refiHisiied. The edges of the eyolids ora 
blackened thus : — a little instrument, like a 
hilyer bodkin, is dipped in water, and tlicu 
into a bottle or box containing an iiiipalpublu 
powder nulled kolil, made of autimony and 
carefully pre|)arcd soot ; the blackened point 
is drawn gently along between the almost 
closed lids of the eyes. Poor people use 
soot alone, and apply it with pins made of 
lignum vita\ Tiio arms and hands, legs tiud 
feet, are bandiigcd wil.li iiHirow ta^>e or 
braid, like sandals crossing and ie-croHsii;g 
each other; then a paste made of moistenud 
henna powder (the piilvenscd leaves of the 
henna tree — ( Lawson ia) hi spread and bound 
over them, and allowed to remain on for 
several hours. When it is removed, tlio 
skin is found deeply dyed wherever the tape 
(which is now unwound) did not protect it; 
fhiis a sort of chequered puitern is produced 
iind when it is artistically and delicately 
done tlio feet look, at a distance, as if they 
>vore saudiilled, and t he hands, as if they 
were covered with mittens of a bright orango 
or bi*onze colour. Finally, early on the wed- 
ding-dav, t he bride is dressed in her biidat, 
robes ; her hair is braided (in wbat is called 
the Grecian ])luit), small pieces of gold-leaf 
are stuck on her forehead and on hor breast ; 
care is taken not to conceal any of tlto static 
or spots iattoed on her lace or chest in in- 
fancy ; a lino of blue dots encircling the lips 
is sometimes seen, and a spot ou the (.*hin iif 
very common. A little rouge is added to 
beighicn the color of tbe ebe'eks when cou- 
bidered necessary. 

In India luft-liand marriages are common 
amongst Imtb binduj and mahoincdatis, and 
are considered by uo means disrepiitabte^ 
On the ground of disparity of rank, 1 uft-ban 4 r 
marriages arc still sanctioned in Qeruiiuiy| 
but they seem not esscutially dilTcreui 
those beze aliudcd tv. * 
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; ' la' ibe old Bonwn idraMijof nutTriaM^ «nMU«fK% cteaaa^lliii tb« 

eoafarreatio was ibe ituxt Mdrad^and Mib wMfebhy wiOi Hbiii^or peiklM 
bride and brideg^om werejetmed togetUeir en^roidmi wiui 

b^ the Poniifex Maximns iH & xet form of garlands ot len/rfSar/ (but A 
wor^ in the presence of at least ten wit* bnilding, called mi^np, jA creotla^^lvb^^ 
nesses, tlio contractine parties having to in ibe case of pobr pbaoki^ a 

partake of a cake made of salt, water and thatched hot, bat where the higbebcla^^ are 
floor, called far. Of that pania farreus, concerned, is frecjoently a ve^y brilliant 
the wedding cake of tlio lirltish is the relic pantomimo-like edifice, lined with mirrora 
and their bridesmaids and groomsmen Itave and adorned with lamps, rich epHains, soft 
their origin in the ten witnesses. Amongst carpets, and abnndance of tinsel Near one 
tlie Romans, special liononr was given to of the cornet's of the moodop a wopden post, 
the children of snch marriages and frDm called a ** jewel-pillar,** is Set up, adorned 
amongst them were chosen the flurnens of with flowers and other ornaments, and wor- 
Jnpitcr and the vestal virgins. shipped. Within the mnudnp the planets, 

in certain African tribes it is deemed a Oiiucsh, Vighun Raj, and the progenitors 
most gallant act for a lover to ride into the are worshipped, — the last mentioned, iti 
presence of his sweet heart, uslride a fine order tlmt the lionsehold may not, so long 
boar pig. as the ceremony lasts, be rendered nncleuti 

Amongst ihehindoos of Guzei*af, tho gen- by the occurrence of a bixth or death in the 
eral rule is that betrothal cannot be set aside, family. 

bat the practice of dijferent castes varies. A ceremony, called “ Gotrnj,** is perform- 
Among Rajpoots, if the betrothed bride- od within the dwelling-house. Aflatsnrfaco 
groom die, the girl who should have been of wall having been whitened, a pyramid is 
bis wife is iicatod as his widow, and con- made upon it of red spots, which increase 
eidered incapable of entering again into the from one at tho apex to seven at the base, 
tnarried state. Some braliniins, on the Below tho base lino other seven spots are 
other hand, do not consider themselves made with clarified butter, whicli the heat 
bonnd either by betrothal or by any other cc- causes gradually to trickle downwards. Tho 
remony short of the actual joining of hands figure, which represents a genealogical tree, 
in marriage. In most castes a Iwtrothed becomes the subject of adoration. The 
bride is not treated as a widow on tho death briile performs a ceremony called “ Nyoon- 
of the affianced, and in many she may, with clinn,** in which she expresses by signifi- 
perraission of the caste, marry another per- cant pantoniimo the worthlessness in her 
eon even in liis Jife-tirne, should he, bcfin c ' eyes of even tho necessaries of life in com- 
tho marriage is concluded, become afflicted ]mrison with her beloved child. Aronpdliis 
with any serious disease. Tlio Knruwa head she waves a cake of bread and then a 
koonboe, when they cannot procure a bus- cup of water, both of which she throws from 
baud for their daughter, will sometimes > her *, she next takes in her hand tho 


marry her to a bunch of flowers. The next 
4 ay they thi’ow tho flowers into a well, and 
tho bridegroom thus disposed of, the widow 
is eligible for ** natra,” or second marringe. 
A similar practice is that <if marrying the 
girl to a person called a liand husband.” 
This bridegroom may bo any male of tho 
oasto who 18 willing to contract, beforehand, 
that ho will receive a certain sum for a 
divorce and give his bride a release from 
her marriage tho moment the cerepiony has 
been performed. Tho wife so divorced may 
then marry in natra. The object of these 
proceedings is tho avoidance of expense. 
Xfo money need bo spent by tho bride’s 
father upon a V natra” marriage, except 
such as is required for entertaining the 
friends who accompany tho bridegroom. 
Tho lady’s tronssean is supplied by her bns- 
bond. An unmarried woman cannot, how- 
ovor, be given in natra. Abont tweivty days 
before tho marriage, tho house of the. parents 


I ** .sumpot,” which is composed ofiltwo vessels 
I full of rice fastened together mouth to 
j month. 

I According to tho Revd. Mr. AVard, in 
Bengal, after entering the house, tho bride- 
I groom is led to the place where the marriage 
I rites are to bo performed, and w'here the 
I father-in-law, taking off the eld garments 
and poita of the boy, arrays him in new 
clothes, and takes him into ati inner apart- 
ment^ where they make him stand on a 
stool placed on the cow’s head and certain 
other things buried in the earth, adding a 
nnraber of female superstitions practices, to 
induce the bridegroom to behave well to 
the bride. They next bring the bride on a 
stool covered with the bridegroom’s old gar- 
ments, and carry the girl round the bride- 
groom seven times, they then permit the 
bride and bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other Cor the first time. The pair are iben 
brought to the former place, and made to sit 
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near each other, >vhea'Uie father- iu-law.pnts 
into the hands of the bridegroom foaHecu 
blades of koosha grass, tied in two separate 
parts, which the boy ties under his feer-. Tlio 
'father-in-law now poura .some water into tho 
right hand of tlie bridegroom, and while the 
latter holds it there, the former makes an 
incantation, at tho close of which the bride- 
groom lets it fall on his feet; rice, tlowcrs 
and doorva grass ai*c next given, which In* 
lays on his head ; water is presented as nt 
first with a prayer; and then sour milk: 
then again water. Tho otliciaiiug brahmin 
now directs the boy to put. his hand on a pan 
of water, and places ilio hand of the bride 
on that of the bridegroom, and ties them to- 
getlicr with a garland of (lowers, when the 
fathcr-iii-law says, “ of the family of Kasy- 
apa, tho great grand-danghtcr of llhaii-jiva, 
the graml-daughtcr of Rama-llari, (lie 
daughter of RaTiia-Siiiidara, Khhama., wear- 
ing such and such cloMics and jewels, J, 
'l'’hakura-dasu, give to thee, Uibbaya-charana, 
of the family of Raudilyn, the great-grandson 
of Siindiira-dara, the grand sou of Kauai, 
the son of Jlhaja-llari.” Tlte bridegroom 
says, *‘1 liavc received Iter.” The father-in- 
law then makes a present, for good luck, 
and adds to it household utensils, d*/c., ac- 
cording to his ability. Ifc tlieii takes oil’ the 
garhiiul of llowers with wdiicli the Ininds of 
the married pair were hound, repeatitig the 
gayatri. A clotli is now drawn over the 
lieadsof tlio couple, while t hey again look at 
each other; and this jtart of tlio marriage 
ceremony Injre clo.^es, after tlie boy and girl 
have been directed to bow to the sahigraina 
and to ill# company, that tbey may receive 
the blessing of the 'gods and of the hrahmins, 
A bi-uliiiiin ora woman vrhose imshand and 
son are living, then fastens the hrido and 
bridegroom together hy their garments with 
the above piece of cloth, as a token of their 
union; and they are thus led l»ack into the 
midst of the family. 

It was a custom amongst several Seythicl 
race.s, for widows not to remarry on tho de- 
mise of their husbands, but to burn them- 1 
selves or be buried alive or to bn dcs(ro 3 ’cd 
by tho sw'ord or dagger and interred along 
W’ith their husbands remaius. This practice 
prevailed in the East Indies up to the niid- 
dlo of tho eighteenth cciitur)", when it wns 
prohibited by the British, but it is still fol- 1 
lowed in some of the islands of tho Eastern 
Archipelago. In a Government Notification 
in the Foreign Department, Simla the 7th 
April 1847, the Governor General expresses 
much satisfaction in publishing a translation 
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of a proclamation by thoUwalior durbar, re- 
ceived from tho Governor General’s Agent fur 
thoafi’air.s of Scindia’s dominions, prohibiting 
the practice of suttee within tho territories 
of maharaja Scindiah. ^ 

The Political Agent Joypoor, having col- 
lected the 5?hastrecs, mado en(|niries of them 
regarding suttee, and they sfiid tliattho cus- 
tom was iniipiitous, nnd then* lids custom 
was prohibited by the Jeypoor Government. 
This diirhar had previously issued verbal 
orders prohibiting tliiscnslom, and a nroola- 
ination w'as then issued to tlio ollbet tiintthe 
amil slioiild tsiko ])rc‘eautioTis, and cull on 
the zemindars, e.liowdns's, kanoongoes and 
other (»rrKvrs, not. t# allow ii suib'o to take 
place in their villiiges. If a siitteo tako 
place in any village, and the Z(*niindar do 
nob give inf»>riiiution to the sirktir, such 
I zmnindar shall be impnsomnl for twelve yt'ars, 
and if any amil aftm* having received infor- 
mation of a suttee Ixdng about to lake phuw, 
do not prevcjit it, sneli aiiul sliall be de- 
prived of bis situation. 

Tho Governor General also in IS 1-7 jmb- 
lished for gcmu'ul iiiformution, documents re- 
ceived from tho Govcjaior Genend’s Ageid» 
at Rajpooiana, proliibiling female infaiiti- 
j cid(5 111 deypore, and liinilitig tho demands 
I of the religious hh.’it, oliaiain, dlioli, and 
mora’-i sects, on occasions of man’iages in 
' im[)oot. fuiiiilic's. 

In (jii/.crat, amongst Rome castes, a man ig 
allowetl to marry as many wives as ho please, 
a Itajpoot sometimes marries twenty, an 
(3udieh brahmin fivijucutly live or six; in 
other castes, a tnan may not marry a second 
time ill the lifo-tiim: of his lirst wife. Raj- 
poots m;ver permit tlio ro-marriage of a 
widow, but in some of tlm other castes, n 
woman may remarry more t.han once. Somc- 
tinic.s it is allowed i) a husband and wife, 
who disagree, to s(‘[iarato by mutual consent, 
which is signified on the part of the woman, 
by lier tearing I be licm ol' her garment, and 
on Unit of tlie man, by In’s giving liis wife a 
ileed of release. In some castes, it is coii- 
.sidered indispensably necessary tliat girls 
.should be married before they are twelve 
years old; in others, a Imsbaml of high 
family is inueb songht foi-, ami w'omcii ro- 
iiiaiii unmarried at the age of thirty. 

Adi Siir, the founder of tlie Sen dynasty, . 
hrouglit from Kaiioiij, five Sagiiic brahmans 
of the t.ri})(3 or gotj*.a Sanliila, Kashyajia, 
Vatsa, Saverna and Bharndwaja. Sudra 
familic.s, Gho.se, Base DiittoGnbaand Afittra 
accompanied them and tlie.so t^ike tho 
position of Kill in Kaists. In the reign of 
BullaV Son, about 28 1 years before the ina- 
homedan invasion, all Ihe^c kuliri brahmans 
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and kiilin siidnis luid greafcly increased, and 
thongU (legeiH?rated in learning they arro- 
gafcd to lliernsclvesa position above all the 
sjipta-sali or aboriginal brabmans. Jlullal 
Sen ennobled tbo brahmans by giving to 
them the tiMoofKulin. Thu kulin brahman 
subi^cqiiontly coiisui'lod to marry tliodangli- 
ters of the aboriginal brahman, who eagerly ! 
seek allianc(?H wiili the knlin, who take ad- ! 
vantage of this and have esiablished a scale | 
of fees for comlcscpiuliiig fco accept a daugh- 
ter of an inferior. Tlioy marry for gold. Of 
the Kasasts who came from Kanonj, ilhaise, 
(lho.se and ^litra wen) ennobled by Bnllal 
Sing with the title of Kiilin Krnasts. Dass, 
Dutt, Gulin, Kar i^iulit, Sen and Sing 
bold a second rank. 

Kulin brahmin women are married with 
ditriculty and gciieially to ug(Hl men. In IbOS, 
there were 1 1 kiiliiis in Jlooglily aiifl I 
ill Biu'dwan, each of whom lia<l contracted oO 
to 80 marriages : — -4 in Jlooghly and 111 in 
Burdwaii, who had contracted from ‘20 toot) 
marriages and 48 in Hoogly ami 20 in Ihird- 
wan, wlio had contracted between 10 and 20 
marriages. 

Knliiii.Mn is thus a great polygamic insti- 
tution and a few women have become prosli- 
lute.s. In iHOr, the aliolilion of this poly- 
gamy was contemiilated ami will doubtless 
soon bo carried out. 

Perhaps there is no portion of the world of , 
tho same size, in which could ho fouml so , 
many varieil customs as regards marriage luid j 
married life as pre\ail in India. AUliongb j 
in ancient time.s, about the commencement ' 
of tl\o Christian era, tho ancient drama of | 
tho Sacontala shows the heroine not married I 
till an adult age, in the present day, mo.stof ' 
tho marriagc.s among tho hindus arc eele* , 
brated while tho bridegroom and the briilc ^ 
aro mcro infant.s, and on the.^c occasions even 
tho most parsimonious parsi, or hiudu and 
luahomedan are wont to ex pend extravagant 
sums on tho ceremonies. Polygamy amongst 
tho respectable settled people, is probalily 
not more frcipieiit than tho irregularities of 
married men in Europe, indeed is almo.st 
unheard of, except among the idle, the ex- 
tremely wealthy and that race of Kulin 
brahmans, of Bengal, the honor of an alli- 
anco with whom is so great that familie.s 
give their daughters in wedlock though there 
may already be seventy or eighty wedded 
wives. In the bulk of liindu society, the 
wife is a mere servant to her hu.shaml, works 
for him, cooks for him, washes for him, but 
does not oat with, or walk with him, and to 
pronounce her husband’s namo would be re- 
garded a.s an act of gross immodesty. 
Amongst mauy of the hiudu people too, the 
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customs of the mahomedans have boon in* 
trodticed,jtbough in some parts of Indin, ns 
ill Bombay and the Deccan, women of good 
ca^te are allowed more freedom of action. 
There seems reason to believe that among 
the aboriginal races of India the i^actice of 
polyandry prevaihul largely. It exists now 
ammig tho Toda, who aro a Tamul race; 
among the Khandyan in Ceylon, althouijh 
they aro reluctant to admit the fact, and 
amongst the Coorg race. From .some tpxts in 
j Menu (cix, p. 59,04,00) it would seem that 
I in early hindn society it was permitted to 
the sndra.s, and in the epic poem, the Malia- 
l)arat, tlie iivo lirothers Pundn aro niamed 
to tlic .same woman. But* probably the most 
remarkable form of marriage which ever ex- 
isted, i.s that which prevails amongst the 
^ijiir of Malabar, a Sndra race who form 
the military caste and aristociucy of that 
part of India. Until tho compiest of their 
country liy Jlyder Ali, in 1750, tho reigning 
families in the diderent rajahship.s, were all 
' of this caste. With them tho cu.stom i.**, for 
a woman on marriage not to leave lier 
I mother’s linii.se, or even to consort with her 
Im.shand. It is his duty to provide her with 
'clothing, food and ornament.s, but ho i.s not 
rccogiii.sed, as indeed ho could not be, tho 
fatlici* of her cliildrcn, for temporary associa- 
tion i.s allowed to lier with any one, provid- 
ed ho be of e(|nal or higher ca.sto to lier.seir. 
On the death of her mother, tlio wedded 
Kairinc lives Avitli her brothers, and as a 
con.serpience of this strange custom a man’s 
heirs aro not liis own children, for them ho 
doe.s not know, — hut the children of hi.s 
sister. The Zamoriu of Calicut who wo.s' 
the reigning prince on the Malabar const, 
when the Eortuguese under \^isco do Gama 
lirst ellectcil a settlement, in 1498, belonged 
to the Xair easle, and his de.sceiulants aro to 
be found there. The eldest son of tho eldest 
I si.stc!’, always succeeds to tho title, for the 
sovereignty was lost under Ilyder Ali and 
Tepu’s supremacy, and Ibii Batata found the 
same rule of siicce.ssion in operation when 
he travelled through ^lalabar about 1340. 

In tho lAsalm Ixxviii. 63, it is said ‘ Their 
maidens w'crc not given to marriage.* This 
is de.scrlbed as one of the effects of God’.s 
I anger upon Lsrael. In Hiudu families tho 
! marriage of daughters is sometimes delayed, 
j but thi.s i.s always considered us a great cala- 
( mity and disgrace. If a person see girls more 
I than twelve years of ago unmarried in a 
I family, ho says, ‘ how i.s it, that tliat brahman 
can sit at home, and eat his food with com- 
fort, when his daughters, at such an age, re- 
main unmarried. 

Writing of the Khond race of Orissa, 
78 
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Major General Camp^tl siiya that on one j 
occasion he heard loud cries proceeding i 
from a village close at hand, fearing some - 
quarrel, he rode to the spot, and there he j 
saar a man bearing away upon his back . 
8onictliiiT|| enveloped in an am pie covering of , 
scarlet cloth, ho was Biirrouiidcd by twenty 
or thirty young fellows imd by them ])rot(‘ct- 
ed from the desperate at.ta<*k made upon him 
by a party of young women. On seeking an 
explanation of this novel scene, ho was told 
that the man had just been married, and his 
precious burden was his blooming bride, 
whom he was conveying to his own village. 
Her youthful friends (as it appears is the 
custom) wore seeking to regiiiu possession 
of her, and hurled stones and bjimboos at the 
head of tho devdto»i hride'jrrooin, until ho 
reached tho coutines of his <»wn village. 

Ill the liiiidii rnaiTiages, the kniua d.ana 
is tho giving of ihc bride in rnarriago and 
kanya pani-grabana is tho act of the brido- 
groom taking the bride’s haml. In northern 
Jmiia, part oftlie marriage eeremony (muisjsU 
in tying a string or thread round tiio wrist of 
the bride and with many of the raees in 
India, whether ot Ariau or Turani.'ui descent, 
part of the marriage ceremonial coii.sisls in 
tying the coi iiers of tho hrido oy bridegroom’s 
eltjths together (Phylu hamlhna) and eaiis- 
ing them to circumambulate the vdlago deity. i 
There is also tho ceremony of “ sat-pheri” ^ 
or seven turns round the saeritieial tiro. | 
Professor Wilson explains tho term | 
“ gotra” as inoauing a family, lineugi*, re-, 
latiomsliip by doMjent from a common an- j 
cestor of the same name; a family, a tribe, ^ 
who reckon their descent from .some eele- j 
brated saint or regard him as their primitive j 
spiritual head, and whoso desigmiti«»u they 
bear, as tho Bharadwaja-g<jtra, Kasyapa- 
gotra, Sandilya-gotra, &c. In Vol. If. [i. 
12, of the Hindu Theatre, Professor Wilson 1 
says, it is asserted that thirteen gotra or 
families of brahmins own their origin to as 
many divine sagos called after their name. 
Ka.syapa (Kusip) is one of tho number. Tho 
Aswalayana Sutra of the Ilig Veda contains 
the enumeration of the gotra, and their sub- 
divisions, but in a very involved and uiiin- , 
telligible stylo. The popular enumeration 
of them, however, is not uncommon •, but 
it is nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
south of India, where several of the reputed 
representatives of these tribes yet exist. 
He also say.s, at p. 3, of his note to John- 
son’s Extracts from tho ^lahabharata” 
that in the South of India, brahmans aro still 
found pretending to be sprung from somo 
of the patriarchal familic.s. This, however, ia 
not correct, for, tbrpughout the entire penin- 


Rula every brahmin claims bis own Got, every 
marriage i.s regulated by the Got, and no 
brahmin marries inb> his own Got. 

In common parlance, Got has tlie same 
meaning os the more clas.sical Gotra of 
Wilson’s Glossary. Properly, tho.so only aro 
Got, which bear the imino of somo Rishi 
pn^genitor, ns Sandilya, Bhnradwnj, Bu- 
.sliislit, (Vasishthn), ka.synpu ; but it has 
become the custom to call each sub-division 
of a tribe a Got, and according to theNirnyo 
Slndli, there are no less than ton thousand. 

I The early genealogies of the Rajpoots fre- 
qurntly exliibit them as abandoning their 
i martial liabits; and cs<abli^lli^g religious 
; .set^t.s, or gotra. ’ft I ns, Ileh was the fourth 
j son of Proiiwa of the lumir raee : from him, 

, in tho fifteenth geneialion, was Hariln, who 
I with his eight Inothers took tin* olDco of 
! religion, ami established tho ICausika Gotra, 

I a triho of brahmins. Ai;cording to Colonel 
I 'Tod, both Got and Kaup, denolo a clan, 
i ami ill llnjpntamih its sul)-di visions have 
I the patronymic terminating with the syllable 
‘ote,’ ‘awnt.,’ ‘sole,’ in the use of wbieh en- 
[ phony alone is tin*, guide: thus, Suktawut, 

I ‘sons of Siikta. Ivunnasote, of Knrma; 

' Mair-awul, or Mairote, inountaineors, ‘sons 
; of tho mountain.’ 

’I’lio cxpoiisiveiiess of marriage.s in India 
has been a great curso, generally leading to 
infant icidc. In tho year ISoO, when the 
foster brother of tho nabob of the Carnatic 
was married, about .t 1^,000 wore expended 
in idle eereinoiii.'il. More recently, the 
Guicowar of Raroda on tho demise of hia 
first wife married a second time. The 
preliminaries took a long while to arrange, 
and tho result was exceedingly curious and 
niagnilicent. 

The llM.h Regiment B. N. T. furnished a 
strong guanl of honour, whieli went down 
to tlie city in the morning, and there re- 
mained inert till about !• o’cloek in the after- 
noon, when the Giiieowar passed by and 
was received with all the honoui's. The 
Itesidont, witli other gentlemen of the camp, 
went down to tho city in carriages, about 
lmlf'!>ast two ; aiul then the gi’and procession 
commenced. Jlis llighnoss was got up in 
tho highest stylo of Eastern fashion, and all 
in yellow, — that being tho oorrocb colottf 
for the oec.asion. A perfectly tight fitting 
satin jacket and continuations, together with 
‘ a quaint head-ilresH, of a shape between a 
I mitre and a beehive, gave a brilliancy to hia 
! appearance which was absolutely dazzling ; 

' and tho oceasiou and the glowing yellow re- 
I minded the devout beholder of the “ aun, 
1 wbicT:i corricth forth as a bridegroom out of 
I hia chamber.’’ His HighucsB mounted a 
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remarkably fine liorso, apparently of a bay 
colour: but so liiibleii under bis finery that 
be was almost invisi])lc. Tbo saddle cloth 
was espectially gor^^oons, of brocade, and 
hiiihih or clotli of gold. The Guicowar, 
having settled himself down in his scat, led 
I lie way to homo and beauty, followed by 
lli(5 Knglisli gentlemen on elephants, and all 
tho nobles of the court and retainers. Tbo 
sli’oets were lined with troops, the iligb- 
landers, tbeKbaki Kegiinent, ajid the Killes, 
also tbo Cavalry. 'IMu; procession pars- 
ed on ils way, winding tbrongh the cily 
till it arrived at tho bridal abode*, wliicti 
wns very tastefully ornamented and filt,(‘d 
11]). Close by this littb; plane, Ibe English 
gentlemen retired to a boii.se wiiero rclresli- 
nients were jirovidcd for llieni. Afuu* a 
little while they were sninimuied to tin* 
Presence, and now for the (irsf tinu* ujipenn'd 
tbo bride, modestly and tlnokly veiled, .sit- 
ting on a basket. The bands jihiyed, the 
gnns thundered a royal salute, tin* soldier.s 
tired a Jen de j<di\ 

’Twas not, tho !\ir, net. ttie 

’Twas rn)l, ttie/iN» *U' ,.»(.* that, riiie; 

Fair lip and down tho ddubh* mnk, 
tint ono yl nl .shout, tiuit soCiIn ‘.aide, 

Atoiiee a tli'UiMiiid voices .s.iid 
“ It is tliu ) cited .Mnr.illii iiiald 
Till* (hiicou.ar, wlio Imd tidt the sttain 
Dcopc.st of any, and had lain 
Sonic ininutc.s rapt as in a trance, 

After tho fairy sounds were o’er, 

Too iidy toiiei’ed Idr ntti'raiicc 
Now motioned >\ith lii.s hand form )ro 

The bride, ns is eustomary, sat. on a basket, 
and her royal lover sat in front of her, ap- 
parently bolding her feet, and fine eord.s were 
then wound round the two euntraetiiig 
jiartie.s to betoken the imlissoiublo nature of 
the bond between them. 

Amongst liindoos a niariinge may l)o con- 
cluded at any time from infnney, as the 
])arcnts may please. Hid- amongst the 
priestly and mercantile order.s, the brahman 
and vaisia races, as also among the gold- 
smitbs, girls must, be married befort* they 
attain puberty. Tiie br:iliman.s believe that 
they would bo as if guilty of murder if they 
allowed a girl to grow up bi'foro being ni:ir- 
ried. And in Routberu India they, as also 
tbo goldsmith tribe or race or caste, regard 
such nn occurrence with so great liorror that, 
theoretically, they consider it would be in- 
cumbent cm them, if it ha])pcned, but which 
IB invariably guarded ag.iinst, for all the 
family to drown themselves. In reality, there 
is no such great euro taken in the nrlizan 
classes, and with the Kayastha race, their 
young women are rarely if ever marrie’d till 
grown up. Amongst hiiuloos in general. 
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children have no voice in tho matter of their 
marriage. When parents are desirous of hav- 
ing their sons married, they institute in- 
quiries amongst their relative.s or friends not 
of tlicir own ‘ gotrara j or tribe. They visit 
her parents in a propitious hour, and reqne.sb 
their daughter in marriage for their son. The 
parents of the gn*l make inquiries as to the 
character of the boy, and, if satisfied, they 
promise their daughter for him. It is not 
customary for a girls’ parents to go seeking 
for a husband for their daughter. When .so 
f.ir arranged, if the girls’ jiarcnts be poor, 
they may perluqis .stipulate that jewels and 
money shall be presented to tlieir daughter, 
at the marriage time. Bub this practice, 
whicli is a remnant of the ancient cTistom of 
purchasing a wife, is gradually dying out 
with all bub the linmbler people. Now a 
days, a rich hindii would di.sdain to receive 
moii(‘y from the parents of (heir soii-iu-law. 
for giving their (langliter to him, and many 
Inbe.s, (or India conlains the dc.seeiulants of 
numerous distinct races, repel with disdain 
any insinuiilioii of their readino.ss to sell 
tlieir daughters. [iidei'd soii.s-in-law do, 
now, occasionally, rc'reive. some dower of 
money or )>rop(*rty with their bride.s. But 
the fornu'r })ra,etiee of dis])o.sal of their fe- 
niah* chil(lr(‘n, is clearly marked in their 
marriage law, in which a girl who quits her 
fatlu'r’s house (’or her linshaiid, in another 
family, eea.ses to be an heir of her own pa- 
rents, (hough she mapiires rights in the pro- 
j)erl y of her new homo. 

When all tho luelimiiiary arrangements 
are settled, a day i.s fixed for tho perform- 
ance of (ho marriage : preparations are 
made by the father of the girl, who invites 
relatives and friends to b(^ ])reseiit on the 
occasion, llu* invifalioiis being nsnallv eom- 
niunieatcil verbally, but .sometimes by letter. 
On tho day prectiding that of tho iiiariage, 
by tbo Snat’hakn, Varattaiu rite, tho youth is 
relieved of Ids baehelor-hootl, the ceremony 
<*n tlii.s ocea.slon corisisling in tho hnma or 
lire sricrifieo and giving of eliarity. On tlio 
marriugo eve, the bridegroom, accompanied 
by his parer.t.s, relatives and friends, goes in 
])roee‘'.sioii to tho bride’s house, and jire.sents 
her with a now cloth of some value and with 
the jewels that may have been before agreed 
on; betel nut is banded to tbo guests, a ?id 
friends and rclatiors are entertained. The 
poor bralinians, too, are remembered on the 
occasion, the money gifts to whom are called 
Datchana. The wedding day at length ar- 
rives, but with emotions very different from 
tbo.se of the principal actors in ancient 
liindii.times, for, now-a-days, both bride and 
bridegroom are usually quite infants — and 
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if not botli so, tho bricto with most tiibos 
certainly is. Tribes ot sudrns, however ; and 
a fair intellectual literary race called kayas- 
t’lm, or kayat, Or kayast’h, who claim their 
origin from a deified mortal called Cliatr- 
goputr, also many of the pariah tribes, allow 
their girls to grow up and remain in their 
fathers’ house without any feeling of im- 
propriety being associate. I with the pr.ac- 
tice. And tho Vedas teacli us, that in 
their times, virtuous maidens reinaiiu d un- 
married in tlieir fathers’ house long after 
they had grown up. On the weildiug-day, 
the bride ami hride-groom, are annointed j 
with oil (the Abhiangana-s’nanam ), are . 
dressed in tlieir best anil are deeoraied v\irb | 
jewels. Tlie father of the bride has elected ; 
a temporary canopy in the court, of his house, , 
beneath which slie is seated beside her i 
groom, and t.lie family priest (amimetiees (be 
ceremony by causing them to make a burnt 
ollbring by the Homa saeritiee — of pouring 
ghee into the fire, — whilst Die priest, utters 
a mantra or iiivoeatlon. At. tlie same in- 
stant, by tho Navagrnha Aratanam, and 
Asht’ha dik jialaka avalauam, a series of 
inemitations, tliey bring Itiilra, Vartina, 
Agni, Yama. ttc., from Sw'ai’ga-lokmn and 
locate them ia any ctisnal article, in some 
part of the house. ‘ 

When seated, tlic girl is formally given to 
tlic Imsb.'Hul (Katiia-daiiam) literally spin- 
ster giving: a pi lost blesses some water in a 
small vessel, and tlio father of the girl taking 
this and his daiigliter’s right-ha.nd places 
tliom together in tho bridegroom’s nglit.- 
hniid, saying 1 do this that my fatlier, graiid- 
fathers, and great grand lathers may attain 
(Swargn) heaven. Tlie bridegroom tlieii ri- 
sing, and standing before tho bride, amidst 
tlie deafening diii of tom-toni.s, tii's round 
her neck tlie mangala .sutrani, a thread co- 
loured with turmeric to which a golden 
jewel called Uottn or 'I’alai is attached. 
Sandal wood jiaste, jierfiime, and flowers are 
presented to tho guests, 'betel-iiiit is olfered 
to all relatives and friends and iimiiey pre- 
sents .are made. The married couple receive 
‘ A.sir-vadam’ bonedictioiis and congratula- 
tions from tlie asseinlily, ami as they pros- 
trate themselves at their parent.^’ feet, their 
parents bless them. — Mrs. JtJ>: la 
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Vol. 111. {». 172-3. CahuUla Ae/wV-j/’, May 
1868. Transactions of The Hoyal Ethnologi- 
cal Sucit’ly oj London l8(/5, p. 81. Sir Ert- 
Icine Vary's JHnl's Eye Vaac. M' Jjcnnan's 
Vriiniiivc marriage^ p. 28. Lnbbocic Orig. of 
Cicily p. 7G. Wilson's. Hind, Tlical. Vol. 
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MARSDENIA TINCTORIA. 

II p. 08. UlUot WilsoH^s Hindu Theatre, | 
See Got. Hiiulu, MaiTiage. 

MAllRi CHKTTU, Tel. Ficus Indica L. 
E. iii. 0:i0, Uiostigma lieisgaleuse Gasp. W, 
Ic. 1089, liheedc i. 28. 

.RfAKRUCCHMO, It. Morocco Leather. 
^lAlUlOO, Tam. !Marjoniiii. 

!MAJiKOQ fJl , »Si*. ]\I()n)cu;o Jjeatlier. ' 
MARRUJUUM INDICIJM, JJuaM. Syn, 
of Aiiisointiles ovata. U. Hr. 

MAItRURIUM VUl.GARE Linn com^\ 
moil while horeliouiid. 

MARS, Iat. Iron. 

MARS, .see Kaiiui, Miingala, Sai*ii.s\\ati, 
Siiigliale.se, V'aliaii. 

JMALtSA, iliNi). Aiiihraiitii>. mntig»»'5taiiiis. 
MAllSUllANDA, .see lii.scri[)tioii.‘'. • 
]\rARSI)l^]N, Dr., a iiiedieal ollieei* of the 
EiigliJsli K. 1. Cuiiiiiaiiy, uuihur of a hi.siory 
of SuiUHM'a. 

MARSDENIA ROYIilT, M'lijht. 

Patlior of Clieiiftb. I Tar-of Kuvi aiitl Sutlej. 

Von of Ravi aiiul Sutlej. | 

A cliuibiiig plant growing up to S,0O0 
feet ill the outer liiinalaya lulls and in the 
Salt Range, its iibres are made into fi.sbing 
lilies and the powdered iinrijie fruit, is given 
as a cooling medicine. — i>r. J, L. SUivud. 
MARSDENIA TENACISSiMA,ir.«McLl. 

Asclepias toimcissiina/foxb. GytuLCMua tcuacissinia 
Abclfpiaii tomeutosa Hi-rb. 

Madi. 

Jeti-fll)i*e, Kno | Tonnus, Hind, Ta.m. 

liajuialial buw8tnug I C'biliee, „ 

croopor Knu. | 

This small creeper grows in the peninsula 
of India, in the Rnjmahal Hill.s, Palamow, 
Nepal and Chittagong. It ha.s small green- t 
ish yellow tlowers ; from wounds made in ! 
this shrub, a niilk-lihe juice is.sue.s wliich ■ 
liardens into an elastie substance, with pro- 
perties like caoutchouc, and from the bark, I 
beautifully fine silky tibres arc obtained 
which are made into bow-string luheb ii. ol. 
Voigt 5*37 Junni. Affri-llort. iSoc. quoted in 
lloi}le m. PL p. 31 i. 

MARSDENIA TINCTORTA. R, Vvown. ' 

Aaelcpiiis tioctoriiv VvU'h. I Cyn:iuchuinliujeris//r»l> 
Pergularia tiuctoria | Ham 

This creeper, one of tlie or»ler Asclepia- 
ceto, grows in both the Pcnin.sula.H of 
India, in As.sani, Sdliet, Pegu, Tenasserini 
and Sumatra. The plant yields a blue dye, 
and Dr. Roxburgh recommended its ex- 
tensive cultivation. The Rurmese obtain 
from it quite a good indigo blue, though not 
equal to the dye from tlio Ruellia. The : 
Javanese, who of all the Malayan race have | 
certainly made the higlie.st progress in all the • 
useful arts, have a specific term for dyeing ] 


MARSHM.AN. 

or tinting, — inadal but the Malays ex- 
press it only by the >Yord for dipping, 

“ chalup,” and the only generic words 
which either of them possesse.s for “colour,” 
are the San.scrit, warna ; and the Portuguese, 
tinla. Their colours are usually sombre,— 
litilo varied, but generally fast. Blues nre 
aUvavK produced from indigo, yielded fortlie 
most part by the Indigofera tinctoria, as in 
otlier part.s of IiidiH, but in Sumatra, occa- 
sioiiully, from this jilaut, the .Marsdenia tiiic- 
ioiia. Yt*lh)\vs are prodmred from the 
woods of two species of Artocurpus, tlie 
jack and chanipadali, ami from turmeric; 
and reds ti’om tlio bark oi' tlie root of tlie 
‘‘maiigkiidii,” I he .Morinda umbelhita,— from 
the kiisumbajaiva,” m* saftlower, Cartlianiiis 
tiiictoriiis, from the “ kusniriba-kling,” which 
is the nimutto, or Bixa orellann, iVoni tbo 
sapang, or sappan wood, Ca‘'>.,'il|)iniii sa])paii, 
and from the nidns ol’t-ln* lac insecL Black 
is prodiiccil from the rinds of the mniigo.stiii 
fVuitj and ol the “ Katapang,” Tcrmiiudia 
eatap[)a, with .sulphab^ of iion. Sails and 
nets are dyed, and pcrliaps al.so tanned with 
< a wood called in Sumatra, “iibar” wliicli is 
the Ricinns tanarius of botanists. The mor- 
dants n.scd arc rice-bran, and aHcaH.s from the 
combustion of some vegetable matters, as 
' the fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoamifc 
palm and alum lirought from (3iina. — Cmw- 
furd: Mnsitn ; 537 Ro.rh> ii d3. 

^lARSH D.\TE or Groniid Rattan, i.stlic 
Calamus rotang or common cane jdant: i^s 
leaves arc used at Cuddalore for making 
ropes and mats. 

MAItSlI-DATE PALM. Phcjonix palu- 
dosa. 

MARSHMALLOW. Altha3a officinalis. 
A syrup of tliis is a mucilaginous demnl- 
ceut, and for tlio .s.ime purpo.ses may bo 
jirepariul syrup of Bonib:ix malabaricuiu 
root,— of tlried Abflmoschus esculentuscap- 
sule.s, (okra,) — of Aspardgii.s sarmentosus, 
(.soota moolli,) — of Bilvn, fruit, (bel.i /Egle 
marnialos. The.sc syrups all spoil very rea- 
dily. — Bcng. Thar p. 407. 

MARSHMAN, Jo.sliua, colleague of Ca* 
rcy aud Ward, born iii 1768, at Westbury 
Eeigli, the sou of a weaver aud Baptist mi- 
ni.stur. He arrived in India in 1799. He 
had many bitter ])ersonal encmie.s, possibly 
causetl by something in his manner, and 
from his entertaining tlio mistaken theory 
that men aro most easily controlled by ma- 
nagement aud conciliation, from acting on 
which many supposed him to be a schemer 
and insincere. But though he stated bis 
views with moderation, ho was unbending 
on matters involving a principle. 
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MARTYN. 


MARtfT. 


MARSTAH. Ar. an elegy, i*enil jluriug the I gnagps, exhausted nafin*o sunk under the 
innharram, on the deaths of Ali, Hasan and I apostolic labour, and ho expircil at Tokat, 

on the inth of Ocfobcr 1812.— Perfer’a Tm- 
veh, vol. ii. p. TOlt. 


Hnssain. 

MAHSILEA QUADRIFOLIA. Linn. 

Soosni.shak. Hkno. I Ari kirny, T^M. 

C’huppati ko baji, I)i k. 1 Am kuriv, Tki.. 

(lotliii (the bulbs,) IIim\ I MuUu^ri; tnniam, „ 

Cliittur Diiba, Sans. ( Munniru tamava „ 

A plant of Europe, North Afi icn, Tmlia 
and Australi!!.. Irs bulUs arc eaten eiiher 
raw or boiled. — Voojt. p. 7o9, Poicelly Hand 
looh\ A/ns//V, p. 252. 

MARTABAN, a province and town in 
British Burmah. 'I'ho town isan insigniH(*ant 
village at the junction of theCjlwyne and Sal- 
ween rivers opposite i\[onlnieiii in hit. ° d‘2’ 
N; and Ion. ‘J7^ oTtI’ E. The ri.so of the 
tide is 21 feel, the district is occupied hy the 
Mon or Talieng race. Tli» town was taken 
hy the British oUtli October 1821*, and again 
on the 2nd April l8ol. 

MAiriABAN-JAU. Jar.s of glazed earth- 
en ware. The word j\Iartaban is niifandliar 
to Dulanrier, who quotes from Father Azar ! 
a Maronito, that it nieaius “a casket or vase 
fur keeping medicines and comfits, t^c.” But 
tlio word is obviously u.sed for the great ves- 
sehs of glazed pottery, callcil Pegu or Marta- *. 
bail jars from the [daces where they were 
purchased, and which retained a Avido renown 
up to the present century. Yido^ Gailtaif^ IL 
47d. 


MARU, ITixp. Quercim dilatata and Q. 
incann. 

^r.VlUT, SvNS. from mrcc, to kill. 

MAiniA, Hixn. Aricmisia elcgan,s ; ban 
rnarua, Hixn. is yEchmanthcra wiilllchiRnii. 

MARRUBllJM VIIUIARK, Linn. 

M. luiiimluni, 11. If ( N. s^crniiiaicuin, Schr, 
lloii'bouiiil, Knu. 

A plant of Funqm ami .\[id Asia, near 
■ Kashmir, on the Clnuiab, in the Salt Range 
i and Trans-Indus, at clcMition.s varving from 
i 2,(HH) to 7,01)11 f(‘et..— /)r. J. L. SlanirOL 
I MARIIDA MARAM, Ta.m. IVntaptera 
I tomcnto.sa. 

MARU DAN I, Tam. Lawsonia alba 7y«m. 

! Henna. 

MARIIDAR SINTIHI, Tam. Litharge. 

MARUDUM BARK, Eno. Marndu put- 
tay, Tam. Bark of 'rermiiialia alata. 

MARUE, Fu. Cod. 

^lARlIK, AIak. Ailantlina cxcclsa. 

AIARU-KARUNG, Tam. Randia durnc- 
toriim, I jinn. 

M.\RIIL, T\m. Satisovlera Zeylnnica, 
Willd. See Liliacw. 

AIARlJIiA AlATANOr or Tul noppi or 
Marnin j.*i<la (diettu, or Marnlii tige, TKb. 


Xantliinin oricidalis, L. — X. Indieinn R. 
AIARTAN, Hixn. De.sm odium argentoura. ! Tlio prickly involucre is applied to the ear to 
AIAIU’AND RAO. Sec Holkar. | euro heud-nidic, perha()s on the [U’iiioiplo of 

AIARTAS. AIalay. Ametbyst. counter-irritation. Its syns. in.sanskrit,Bhii- 

Ai ART I, Hind. Jasminum oiricinale. takc.sa, “devil’s hair” also (/o/omi IF. JIOI, 
AIARTIN, Sir James Ranald, a medical t aro cx[dained as orris-root, also the root of 
ofiiccr of the Bengal army. Author of Brief ! Acorns calamus and root of a kind ofdarbha 
topographical and historical notice of Cal- | gras.s (Pna)“Br. has Mariiln tige, “ tho 
cut.ta. Lond. 1817. — ileinoir on tho advan- ' in.sano niot,” ar.d Alandii mahingi tigo with 
tages of the re-oceupation of Negrais Island la quotation implying, ns is popularly beliov- 
in Bl. A.s. Trams. — Johnston and ! cd, that if a traveller tread on tho plant ho 

Afartin on Tropical Climates. ! loses his way. The ivonl lige implying a 

AIARTIN, Alontgomery, wrote on the liis- ! climber is, however wholly inapplicHhIo. 
tory, antiquities, topography and statistics ! MA RUM.A KA’ILWAM. In N. -Malabar 
of Fa.stcrn India. Lond. 18o8, 3 vols. ' tho polyandrio races who follow tlio descent 
AlAR’l’INIERE. A series of schools in '■ of Alarumaka tayam, or descensus ab uiorOt 


Northern India, founded under the will of 
General Martin, a Frenchman, who ama.vsed 
much wealth irr tho Company’s service and 
died in 1800. 

AIARTIONDI, SixGir. Lawsonia inermis. 
AI ARTIS, Alt. Amethyst. 
MARTyN,Henry, a mi.ssionary clergyman 


See Marriage, Nair, l*olyandry, 

MARUN, Hixn. Uhniis campestris. 
iMARlJNBlJRU, See India 
AIARURI, Hind. Isora eoryli folia Schott 
and hind. 

MARUTI, AIautala, a treo which grows 
to about fourteen indies in diameter, and 


of tho Protestant sect who laboured in India ! twenty to twenty-four feet liigh. Its fruifc 
and then proceeded to Persia where ho died. | is used medicinally and yields an oil which is 


His zeal was beyond the strength of a natur- 
ally delicato constitution, yet Providence 
supported him, till, his mission being per- 
formed in the gi.^’t of the Holy Scriptures to 
the nations of the East in their own |an- 


used in lamps, ami for anointing the body 
after bathing. — lldtjc^ Jf. and 0. 

AfARUT and Huriit, in mahomedan be- 
lief, are two angels, imprisoned, till tho day 
of judgment, in a well in Babylon for having, 
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IiIAUWAU. MARWARI. 

wlieii in llic flosli, oommiUed sins which they the Indus, and that they were a pastoral 
denounced in mankind. race i.s evidenced by the term Pal or Pali, 

MAHUT in the inytliolo^ry of thehiiidoos, which is an adjunct to every proper name, 
a persimificiition (.f the wiiid. The Marnt In tlio scant record.s of Alexander’s invasion, 
deities arc the forty-nine winds ])crsonifi(‘d. lueiition is made of tlie Asasenm and Asacani 
In tlic Vislmn Parana they are described as as still dwellinj^ in the countrie.s on and he- 
tlic children of Dili, by KaVyapa, or rather as yond the Indus, but the period of the fourth 
the child divi<led by Indra into forty-nine century, at which time the Hun, tlie Par- 
portions, and afterwards addressed by him in thian and the Gete had founded colonies 
the words ma rodili weed not, whence the on the western and northern frontier of 
name ISUmnl— William's Stunj of Nala, p. India, was fruitful in change to the old 
2'S7. Vislnut Fai'idia^ li. \ijl/ See Hindoo, c.stal)lislied dvjiastics of the liiiidu coiiti- 

nent. Mar war, in 1808, continued to bo 
MAUUV'^AMU,TKri. ilnjoranuin liortcnse, greatlv uiisiuled. At tlio commencement 
illa>i/c/i--0riganuin niarj()ninn, X. of J8ti0 the Political S.upeniitcndent of 

MAllVKfj f)f Peni.^ ' iMiralnlis jalapa. Serohi discovered that, hotli in that state 
MAllVIlilNGUiM i\lAllA]\r, Tam. a Ccy- and in Marwar, the ])raclico of Samadli, or 
Ion tree which grows to about sixteen inclies ' burying alive, prevailed to a considerable 
in diameter, an7l eight feet high. Its wood | extent, though conrnied almost entirely to 
is used for sandals and to\s, Ac. Tlic pod, I per.soiis in the last stage of leprosy, by whom 
hark and leaves, arc usc'd in intermittent/ it was practised to put an oiid to their suf- 
on ihc Tiiuhri' of Ceylon. j ferings. As it was thought probable that in 

MARWA. lliNU. Artemisia Indica.— 1 some cases priestly iidlueiice, and in others 
Willd, I the’ desire of the otlier members of tlie 

MARWADT, Roc India. family to rid tbcmselves of the presence of 

MARWA or ^lAWA. JfiNu. Salt Range, ! a nuisance, miglit have induced the soif- 
Vitex nognndo. I sacrilice, llio Political Agent considered it 

AIARWAN. Sec Klialif. ! advisable lobring to tlic notice of the Dur- 

MARWANDH Hind. P.siiTr, in Wazi- j bar of Jlis Highness the rao of Serohi, 
ristrtii, Vitex iiegundo. that Government regarded the commis.sioii 

MARWAR, Hi.NU. Pauliinia racemosa. of a Samadh in the same light as a suttee, 
klARWAR is a corruption of Maroo-war, > and that tlicy would expect His High r.ess 
chmically ^laroost’liali or ^looroost’han, to mso his best endeavours to put a stop to 
the region of death. It is alsocallo<l Alaroo- it. It was also noliliod that in case ot his 
desa, whence the lard c.s of the early ma- not doing so, ho would incur the displea.surc 
liomcdau writers. 'I'lie bards fre(|uently of Government, and the nmnher of guns with 
stylo it Mord’hur, which i.s synonymous which ho was sainted would bo reduced, 
with Maroo-desa, or, wlien it suits ilieir ! His Highness at once issued a ])roclainatiou 
rliymc, simply Maroo Tliougli now restrict- 1 declaring that Samadli was forbidden, and 
cd to (ho country subject to the Rabtor ; that any one iissisting at any ca.so in future 
race, its ancient and appropriate application | would be liable to im])risonmeiit extending 
comprehended the entire ‘ de.sert,’ from the | to ten ycar.s, that llio jaghirdar on wlio.so 
Sutlej to the ocean. The sac’-lue or branches 1 estate it look place would be liable to the 
of tbo Uhator, early spread over the desert. 1 same punishment, and the forfeiture of h i.s 
The fabulous genealogy of the Rhator deduces I estate, and any raj ollicial, through whose 
their origin fi-om the raht or spine of liidra, j culpable negleet a case might occur, would 
their nominal father being Yavan-aswa, j also incur the same liability. Tlie inahara- 
prince ofPailipiir, which they say was some- I jali of Marwar was also addressed on the 
where in the north. This indicates tlieir ; same subject, although tlie Political Agent 
Scythic origin, the Asi or Aswa being one of: of that province could not hear of any casc.s 
the four Scythic pcojile.s who overturned the j having occurred. — Tod's Jiajasthan, Vol. H, 
Greek kingdom of Ihictria. Doubtless the | p. 9. EnijlishmaUj Ajiril ‘25. See India. 
liido-Scythic people from the Oxiia to ihc i MARWARI, from ^Marwar, a country in 
Ganges were one race and ancient liindu cos- Kajputanah, but in India generally applied 
mographers claim the Asw'a as a grand branch to a nativo of llnjputanah, engaged in 
of their early family. Put there are no avail- hanking or trado. < There are, however, in 
able data for any of the great Rajput families India, various tribes who are known as 
beyond the fourth century of this era. This bankers, soukav, and surralf or shroff, viz. 
was the period of one of the grand irruptions the Marwnri, the Phatya, the Vesya Ko- 
ofthoGctic races, from Central A^sia, who mati, the Modi grain seller and the Pan ia. 
established kingdoms in the Punjab and on The Marvvari of Marwar in Rajpulanah 
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arranga themselves into twelve tribes, 
amongst whom are the Mestri, Agrwala, 
Urwar, Oswal, Sarogi, Eandelwal, Bijabar- 
gi, Porwal, some of these are hindus, and 
some are of the Jain sect. The Mestri, 
the Urwar, Bijabargi, Kandalwal and Porwal 
are of the vaishnava sect of hindus; the 
Agrwala are partly vaishnava and partly 
jain, but the Sarogi and the Oswal are wholly 
jain and it is from amongst the Osst tribes 
of Oswal that the jain priests of Abu are 
chosen. They never use animal food, their 
oderings are fruits and sugar, and tho Oswal 
and Sarogi never eat the prasadh or meat 
offered to the idols. Those races arc loss fi*c- 
quently of tho saiva sect. The Marwari, tlic 
VosyaKomati, tlie Modi grain-seller and the 
Banya, are distinct races, altogether dissi- 
milar in personal appearance, the Marwari 
from the desert being tall, bulky, yellow men, 
while the Waiii or Banya of tho peninsula 
are, a smaller and dark colored race. The 
Marwari mercantile mou and bankors hold 
almost exclusively tho entire banking busi- 
ness of India. Tho Marwari of Joy pur re- 
gulate tho exchange operations of almost 
all tho nations of India. Colonel Tod tells 
us that they aro of Uajpoot origin, and 
that tho Oswal is tlio richest and most 
numorouB of the eighty-four mercantile 
tribes of India, and is said to amount to one 
hundred thousand families. They aro called 
Oswal from their first settlement, tho town 
ofOssi. They are all of ])uro 1 In jpoot birth, 
of no single trilie, but ebielly I’nra, Solanki, 
and Bhatti. Many iirofess tho jain tenets, 
and it is a curious though little known fact 
that tho pontiffs of that faitlimust be scloet- 
od from the youth of Ohsi. The wealthy 
bankers and merchants of these regions, 
scattered throughout India, arc all known 
under tho denomination of Marwari, which 
is erroneously supposed to apply to tho 
Malwah and the Jodpoor territory, whereas, 
in fact, it means belonging to Marn, or 
Marust’haii, tho desert, It is singnlar, he 
adds (Rajasthan, Vol. II., p. 23 1) Biat the 
wealth of India should coiitro in thi.s region 
of comparative sterility. The ]\Iarwari is 
essentially following similar mercantile pur- 
suits to the Vaisya Koinati of peninsular 
India, and those of the Wani orBanior 
Banya, viz., banker and nicrcbant, to wliieh 
however jbhe Komati add that of retail shop- 
keeping. If a Marwari engaged in business 
in the peninsula, bo asked as to his caste, ho 
replies that he is a Mahajan, a Bauia, a 
Bais, or Vais, meaning that his profession is 
that of the commercial people. But on fur- 
ther questioning, he explains that originally 
the Marwari was a Rajpoot, that there are 


MARYA CAftAMBA. 

twelve great tribes, of whom are th^ Oswal, 
Messar, Agarwala, Bejabargi, Saraogi, Ned- 
datwar. Par war, and five others. These all 
subdivide into innumerable kap or clans ; in 
the Messar tril)e alone are 72, amongst 
whom are the Rathi and Dbaga. All the 
Marwari of Rajputanah adhere to the gotra 
principle, reckoning their descent from a 
founder, and in their marriago ceremonies 
they abstain from blood relationship, never 
marrying into their own gotra ; they seem to 
bo of Aryan origin. Their widows never 
remarry. It is a curious and little known 
fact, that almost all tho mercantile tribes of 
Western India are of Rajpoot origin, and 
sank tho namo and jITofessioii of arms when 
they became proselytes to Jainism, in the 
reign of raja Bhccra Pratnar. Tho Cheetoro 
iiueriptiou (seo Vol. I, p. 799, and note 7, 
p. 80 O), records iho namo of this prince. 
He was ancestor of raja Maun, whose date 
S., 770 (A. 1). 714), allows us to place this 
grand conversion prior to A.»D. CT^O. The 
Banya or Komati aro gonornlly of tho vaisya 
.sect of hindus, though some of them worship 
Siva. They aro most numerous in Telin- 
gana and in Madras. In the north and oast 
of Dokkan proper there is not one* of ilium 
in twenty villages, tlioir places then being 
lakcn by tlio Marwari race. There aro how- 
ever many in Punderpur, and Shnhipoor. 
Those of the Komati who die unmarried, aro 
buried, all others aro burned whether belong- 
ing to tho saiva or vaishnava sects. Thuii* 
language in their familie.s is 'roliigu, and it is 
spoken by them as far as Bombay. But ns 
the west is a[)pr()ached, Maharali becomes 
mixed with it. The Banya arc os.scutially 
shopkeepers, sellers of dry grains, doing a 
little in mercantile buaines.s and ctdtivato, 
blit do not liold tho plough. They are 
mostly dark men, of short sUitiirc. In thoir 
marriages tlio bridegroom may or nob bo 
before or after puberty but girls aro under 
age and the ceremonial is performed at tho 
house, by o brahman. Tho death shrad 
are eondneted by brahiuiiis. Thoir janawi 
or zoniiar is put on and tho mantra taught 
when married. Tlio Wani of tho Wosteru 
Coa.st will only marry with tho Komati 
Banya. They aro in considorahlo numbers 
in tho northern ])art of Ifydcrahad, adjoin- 
ing Burar. — Tod's Rajosthan, Vol. II. p. I34i, 
23-4 

MARVVAIUI). An. PuHS. a pearl. 

MAR WAT and Baunn are on the same 
plain. The people of Marwat aro larger in 
stature than those of Bannu and arc usually 
clad in coarse white linen like tho Afghan 
on thd banks of tlio river Indus. 

MARYA CAUAMBA, Tam. ? A Travan- 

Bo 
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MASAH. MASH. 

core wood, of a yellow colour ; used for brahmans, and amongst other ceremonioa 
packins: cases. — OoJ. Frith. poor swcct-soented oil on their heads. 

MARYUL or Lowland, from mar, Tib. Amongst the lundn, the ceremonial is attend. 

low, and yul, land, the non-Chincso port.ioiis ed to after sickness, which in Psalra xiv. 7, is 
of the Bliot teriitories. These are arranged mentioned thus; ‘thy God hath anointed 
by Col. Strachey as that of Bulti, which is thee with the oil of gladness/ And liindns 
the mahomedaii name, and includes Hasoi*a, when fasting, or in sickness, or sorrow, ab* 
Rongdo or Rongyul ; Shigar, Skardo or stain from tlio daily anointing of the body 

Rulti Proper, Parkuta, Tolti, Khartaksbo, with oil, and again anoint on recovery as in 
Kiris, Khaypalu and Choi bat : and the bud. 2 Samuel xii. 20, where ‘ David arose from 
didst Ladak in whicdi wc have Spiti, Zangs- the earth, and washed, and anointed himself, 
kar, Purik, Sum, Hemhaks (Dras;) Ladak and changed his apparel, and came into the 
proper or Lc, Nubra, Jankstce, Rong, Rup- house of the Lord, and worshipped/ J3atli- 
shu nnd Hanle. In this list of Strachey, ing, anointing i he body with oil, and chaiig- 
Lahul, llungrung and Kunawar are omitted ing the apparel, are, among the hindns, the 
as Indian ; whilst Ha.sora is treated as first outward Rign.s of coming out of a state 
Bhot—Mham, Elhnoiufjy. of mourning, or sickness. — Ward Hindoos] 

.MAR/iAN.KJSH — ? Origanum vulgarc. Tod*s Rajasthan^ Vol. ii. p. 66d. ’ 

MAS, Malay. Gold. MASALA, properly spices or compounds 

MASATI, All. Hei5, Anointing, a form of spices ; also used to mean any compound 
of installation, which is practised in or substimco ustal in any manufacture or 
Europe but seems to have been of Eastern operation. Sec Mnssala. 
origin, derived perhaps from the Assyrians. MASAILMA and El Aswad, in maho- 
Tho “ inasah” of the Arabs, forms the medan history called the liar.s, lived in 
Uebrew messiah, meaning the anointed one. A.l). 0^*2, in t he time of Mahomed. The first 
In Rajputanah “ anointing” appears to have was of the tribe of Hancfa, of the Ycmama 
been, in /ill agc.s the mode of installation, province and a man of consideration. He at 
The unguent on this occasion is of sandal, first embraced mahmnedanism and then for 
wood and .ntar of roses made into a pa.ste, or a time set up as a prophet on hi.s own ac. 
very thick ointment, of which a little is i count, as a rival to Mahomed, and near the 
placed upon the forehead with the middle close of the latter’s career. Jleafterwards was 
finger of the right hand, and then the jewels, slain at Akraba in a battle near Yemama 
the aigrette and ticcklacc, arc tied on. with Khalid ibii Walid, whom Abu Bakr, 
Amongst the earliest notices of this cere- Mahomed’s successor sent against liim. Ho 
moniai is that in Genesis xxviii, when Jacob fell by the hands of a Ncgi’o slave, named 
rose up early in the morning, and took the Walislia, with the same wca])()n that had 
stone that ho had put for his pillow, and set i despatched Hamza the nnclc of J\Iahomed. 
it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the | MAvSAKA, Sing. Gaits, 
top of it. The brahmans anoiiit their stone MAS AUDI, a celebrated Arabian travel- 
images with oil before bathing, and some Icr and historian who wrote at tlie time of the 
anoint thorn with sweet-scented oil. This tenth century. Ho was author of the Kitab 
practice probably arisc.s out of the cu.stoms | Merooj el D’lihab ; a llhstorical Enoyclop(D. 
of the hindoo.s and is not necessarily to bo • din, entitled the Meadows of Gold anil Mines 
referred to their idolatry. Anointing per- of Gems wiiich was translated by Dr. Aloys 
sons, as an act of homage, has been trans- Sprengcr.~7nd. in Xhihtkntimj. SocMasudi. 
ferred to their idols. There are resemblances MASBATE. See Negros or Buglos 
betwixt the Jewish and hindu methods of, Islands. 

and times for, anointing. Oil is applied to l^IASKAL, an island 15 miles long from 
the crown of the head till it reaches all the North to South and G miles broad, off tlio 
limbs, it is called ahhyanga which is noticed coast of Chittagong. It has Muttabari island 
in Psalm exxx. iii. 2. “Jt is like the preci- on its South-East side, and Kootubdooah 
ous ointment upon the head, that went down island also near, 
to the skirts of his garment.” Again ’wo are i MASDORAMUS. See Koh. 
told in Mark xiv. 3. that there came a j MASBERA or Mazeira Island^ on the 
woinaii, having an alabaster box of ointment 8outh-oa.‘<t coast of Arabia, is low and 
of spikenard, very precious; and she brake rugged, about 37 miles long, its south point 
the box, and poured it on his head, — and, is in hit. 20° 10’ N. *, long. 58° 37 J’ B — 
p uvi ng swcct-scentcd oil on the head is Horshnrgh. 

oommnn amongst the hindu. At the close of MASH, Hind. Phaseolns mnugo, also Ph. 
the festival in honour of Durga, the liiiidn max, also Ph. radiatus, and Ph. Roxburghii. 
races worship the unmarried daughters of MASH. Mods Masius. Sec Aramteau. 
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MASJID. 

MASUAi Sahs. Phaaeolus niaxi Phaaeo- 
luB radiatitfl. 

MASHA, a goldsmith's weight l-1 2th ()ai't 
of a tola or 15 graius. 

MAS’HAB, also called Maligiii, a light 
crooked stick about two feet and a half long, 
used in Arabin, for guiding cntnols. The 
Mas-hab is of almond, genovally brought 
from Syria ; at the thick end is a kind of 
crook, formed by cutting off a bit of larger 
branch from which the stick grows. This 
crook is afterwards cut into the shape nsofnl 
to seize a earners nose-ring ; or a horse's 
bridle. Arabs of all degrees are fond of car- 
rying these sticks. 

MASHAl) or Gugaira, Hind, a wooden 
iinplornent used in burning snjji or barilla. 

MASHAD, a city of Khorassan, populous 
and wealthy, whiidi has been enriched by its 
trade with Bokhara and Karakul, See 
Karakul. 

MASHAIKH, amongst mahoraedaus, el- 
ders, holy persons, heads of religion. 

MASHAK, Aiuu. A leather bucket, lea- 
thern bags, for carrying water, used by tra- 
vellers all over the east. — Pottinger^s Travels 
Behoohistan and Sinde p. 37. 

MASHANEK, Bino. Glycine debilis, 

MASIIEE, a river of Joypore. 

MASHl, Hind. Anteiumria, sjk 

MASUI-BANG, Hind, deep brown color. 

MASHID ALL This city, according to 
Kiuncir was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and was, for a considerable time, 
cfllled Alexandria. It is thirty miles from 
Hillah, and four from Kufa, a towii found- 
ed by the Khalif Um’r. — Mignan's Travels, 
p. 112. 

MASHAL-CHI, Arab. Hind. A torch 
bearer, a lamplighter, from Mashal, Ar. a 
lamp. 

MASHl PUTUI, Tam. Grangca maderas- 
patana, Pair. 

MASH KULK, Bbno. Phascolus llox- 
burghii, W. and A. also Ph. radiatus. 

MASIIO, Hind. Tliymus serpyllum. 

MA-SHOAY, Bukm. of iMoulniein, Big- 
nonia stipulata. — Roxb. 

MASHUABIYAH. Ar. A projecting lat- 
ticed window, made of wood richly carved ; 
Cairo was once famous for these, but they 
are growing out of fashion with young 
®gypt, disappearing before glass and green 
blinds. — Burton's Pilgrimago to Mcccah, Vol. 
I. p. 51. 

MASHRU. a mixed fabric of silk and 
cotton. 

MASHUR, Hind. Daphne oleoides, 

MASIBATAT. Ar. in Arabic medicine 
Hypnotica. 

MASJID with mahomedaus, is any place 


MASKAT. 

of urayer, private or public. From “ mos- 
jid*' is derived the word ** mosque:*' changed 
by the Egyptian Arabs who pronounce the 
letter j as a hat'd g, so thatjab*! a mountain, 
jam'l a camel and masjid a mosque, become 
gab' I, gam' I, masgid . — Pilgrimage to Meccak, 
Vol. I. p. 141. 

MASJID-I.SULEIMANI BUZUIIG, See 
Luristaii. 

MASKAT is built on a slope, rising with 
a gradual ascent from the sen, whero the 
water nearly washo.s the bases of the houses. 
The greater portion of the inhabitants are of 
a mixed race, the descendants of Arabs, 
Persians, Indians, Syrians, by the way of 
Baghdad and Basamh, Kurd.s, Afghans, 
Belnohes, &o. The Persians at ^laskttt are 
mostly merchants, who deal in India piece- 
goods. coffee, hookahs or kaleans, and rose- 
water. Others, from Bundor-Abhaa, Lar, 
and Monon, manuracturo swords and match- 
locks, ft)v which there is a great demand iu 
the interior. Banians constitute a body of 
the principal merchants, there are a few 
Jews, who mostly arrived there in 1828, 
being driven from Baghdad, by the cruelties 
and extortions of the Paclui Daud, wliou 
nearly the whole of this race wove compelled 
to lly. Some took refuge in Persia, while 
others, in their passage towards India, re- 
mained hero. The same toleration exercised 
towards nil other persuasions is extended to 
tho Beni Israel, no badge or mark, as in 
Egypt or Syria, b(‘ing insisted on. The 
Jewish ])()pulation of Maskat and MuUrah 
were cal i mated by Wcllsted at sixty thousand 
souls : During the first (juarter of tho 10th 
century, about four thousaml slaves, of both 
sexes and all ages, wero disposed of annual- 
ly. The Towayli, from the Zanzibar coast, 
formed one class : tliey are known by having 
their teeth filed, sometimes to a point, and 
sometimes in notches like those of a saw, 
also with some perpendicular incisions on 
either cheek, miulo wiili a pen-knifo when 
tlio children are five or six years of age and 
the scars wliich remain denote tho tribe to , 
which they belong. Tho price of a Towali 
was from 40 and 60 dollars. The Wabi, another 
race who como from tlio interior of Africa, 
.are said to bo vindictivo and treacherous. 
The Bedowi hero as in tho lli jaz, are the only 
purchasers. Tho Qalla brought from Abys- 
sinia, were highly valued *, they fetch from 
one hundred to orio hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; tho price of tho women being about 
the same as that of the males, and strcugtb, 
health, and good temper in tho latter, are 
considered as a sct-oif against the comeliness 
of the former. They bring eunuchs occasion- 
ally from Darfur, which fetch from two to 
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MASSAGETiE. 

three hnudred dollars, and are mostly pur- 
chased by the Persians. Maskat is often 
visited by a large grampus, which sailors 
call the Sfaskat Tom, and the Arabs Ovcy, 
It sometimes capsizes their boats, and plays, 
accord i?ig to the report, other mischievous 
pranks. — Wellsted^i TravilSy Vol. 1. pp. 13 to 
388. 

MASKAW. A Penang wood of a light 
brown colour ; specific gravity TO 16. Used 
for palankeens, carriages, furniture, &c. — 
Ool. Frith. 

MASK FTiOWER. Alonson, tpecics. 

MASKED HOHSE-SHOE BAT. See 
Cheiroptera. 

MASIjO. Rus. Oif. 

MASLUN, Hind. Saxifraga ligulata, 
also Polygonum bistorfa. 

MASNA. Hind. Piaiacia intcgorrima. 

MASNAl). All. Per. Throne. 

MASON, Revd. S. wrote on the fauna, 
flora, and minerals of Tenasserim, of British 
Burraah and Pogn. Loud. 1852, 2 vols. 16 to. 
also author of “ 'renasserim*' “ Burmuli.” 
The Natural Hi.story of Buriuah and Tenus- 
florira has been largely described by Dr. 
Mason. 

MASON WASP, of Ceylon, is the Polo- 
pceus spinola, St. Pnrgoau, one of the 
Sphegidie. The Ampnlcx conipressa which 
drags about the larvm of cockroaches into 
whicli it has implanted its eggs, belongs to 
the same family. 

The male of the mason wasp of India, is 
about IJ inch long, of a bright brown 3 "ellow. 
Tho fomalo is about J of an inch long, of a 
briglit bottle green. Th(3 male m.akos a 
round house of mud, in compartments, into 
each of which the fcmulo drops a few eggs 
and the male thrusts in largo green cater- 
pillars for tho subsistence of the young. — 
Tennant. Jliston/ of Ceylon. ' 

MASR. The old citadel of Masr, in Nie- 
buhr’s time, was inh.abited by none but 
Christians. In it are to bo seen several 
churches of tlio Greeks and Copts, with a 
oonvont of monks, of tlic latter nation. A 
grotto under one of the Coptic churches, is 
regarded with high veneration, because it is 
Bupposed to have been tho retreat of the 
Holy Family, when they fled into Egypt. 
The Greeks have a church famous for a re- 
puted miracle of a singular nature. Fools 
recover their wits, upon being bound to a 
certain pillar of it. — Niehu/iFs Travels. 
Vol. I. p. 64. 

MASSAOA. SeeKafiir. 

MASSAGET.^. According to Stmbo 
(lib. xi), all tho tribes east of the Caspian 
were called Scythio. The Dahro were next 
the seaj the Massa-getao and Sac® more 


MASSON. 

eastward, but every tribe bad a particular 
name. All were nomadic; but, of these 
nornads, the best known are the Asi, the 
Pasiani, Tachari, Saccarandi, who took 
Bactria from the Greeks. The Sac® made 
irruptions into Asia, similar to those of the 
Cimmerians, and possessed themselves of 
Bactria and the best district of Armenia 
called after them Saca-senro. Of the first 
migrations into India of the Indu-Scytliic 
Gete, Takshak, and Asi, that of Sehesnag 
from Sehesnngdes (Taksliak from Techaris- 
t’hnn) six centuries before Christ, is the first 
noticed by tho Pnranas. About tho same 
period a grand irruption .of the same races 
conquered Asia Minor, and eventually Scan- 
dinavia, and not long after the Asi and 
Tachari overturned tho Greek kingdom of 
Bactria. The Romans felt the power of the 
Asi, tho Catti and Cimbri from the Baltic 
shore, Colonel Tod (Vol. I, p. 49,) supposes 
the Asi and Tachari to be the Aswa and 
Takshac or Toorshka races of the Poorana 
of Sacadwipa ; the Dahte to be the Dahya, 
now cxtincjt, one of tho 36 Royal Rajput 
tribes, and be supposes them to bo the des- 
cendants of Baldova and Yudishtra, returned 
under different appellations. The country 
on the eas( is still occupied by the Turko- 
man race. Herodotus (Her. Clio. I, c 216) 
mentions that they were said to eat tlicii- 
aged rclalivcs ; when any one was far a«l. 
yaticcd in years they called together their 
immediate friends and neighbours, and hav- 
ing sacrificed him, made a common feast 
upon his dead body . — Cliafjleld Hindoostany 
p. 181. Herod lib. I, .sect eexvi. See Gete, 
Hindoo, Jat, Kntir, Kcdali. 

IVIASS. Pers. Diamond. 

MASS ALA, GAR^I, or warm .spices, iii- 
clndo pepper ; cloves, cardamoms ; cum- 
min and cubobs : the “thanda” or cold spices, 
compvi.‘?e cliillie.s, onions, garlic, ginger; 
turmeric ; coriander and cummin seed, ta- 
marind, &c. See Maa.nlali. 

MASS.VNAH. SeeKol; Koli. 

MASSANDARL Beng. Callicarpa lanata. 

MASSED ISLANDS. These islands .si- 
tuated in the bay of Tajoorah, near Arabia, 
were purchased by the British in 1840, but 
never oceupiod. — Horshnryh. 

MASSICOT. An oxide of lead, prepared 
from the dross of the melted metal. It is of 
a pale yellow colour, and is used as a pig- 
ment. — quoted by Faulkner. 

MASSLO KOROWE. Rus. Batter. 

AIASSON, Charles, a celebrated traveller 
and numismatologist, left India in 1842. 
Author of Journeys in Beloochistan, Afl*- 
ghanistan and the Punjaub. — Lend 1842, 

3 voU. Notice of the countries west of the 
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MAST. 


^^fASTIK. 


lnda8.^Bom. Geo. Trans. 1836.1838; Bom- 
bay reprint vol. i. 2,— Dr. BwsL 

MASSOWAH. A harbour on tlio west 
coast of the Red Sea. Eiglit or ten of the j 
largest ships with double the number of 
smaller ones could be securely moored in the 
harbour. There is also a good harbour called 
Daha-leah, larger tluiu Massowah, about a 
mile to the north. In both of these the water 
is ([uite smooth, The fre^h water supply 
is from tanks in the island of Massowah. 
There is fresh water also at Daha-Ieah. | 
Fresh water is not abundant either hero j 
or in any other part of tlio Red Sea, hut i 
the supply at Massowah could probably he i 
increased by digging well.s on the mainland, j 
There is a pier with facilities for landing ! 
on Massowali island which is connected with 
the main land by low wet ground :iboiit a | 
mile in length. The rainy season is from I 
November to March. It is 380 miles from i 
Aden and 290 from Perim. The navigation | 
for the greater part of the way is clear ami j 
safe, and for the whole way iu the day lime 
for carefully navigated sliips. There is no 
other spot but Massowah and its immediate 
iicighhourhood whore ships could lie safely 
for anytime, and where troops and munitions 
of war could bo disembarked with celerity 
and safety. — Lieut. Col. H. James^ U. A*., iu 
Par. Paper. 

klASSOY BARK. Eng. Cinnainonmm 


warm weather equally grateful and salubri- 
I o\iB.-^Ouseley*s Travels^ Vol. I. p. 268. * 
j MASTAKA, also Chiuna Mastakn, in 
I hindu idolatry, is a form of Pnrvati as Kali, 
I and, possibly, is the sacti of Siva, in tho 
I form of Kupali. She is described as a naked 
I woman with a necklace of skulls, Her head 
I is almost severed from her boily, ami her 
blood is spouting into her mouth. In two 
j of her hands sho holds a sword and a skull. 
In a note in Mr. Ward’s w«)ik on tho Hin- 
doos, it is slated that this goddess was so 
insatiate of blood, that not l)eing able at ono 
time to obtain enough of that of giants, sho 
cut her own throat tp supply herself there- 
with. Ward ili'rivcs tho name from Chiiina, 
cut ofi’ and )Mastak>i a liead. — Cole. ITijth. 
Hnitl.y p 1) I*. irnr»r.s‘ Jlivihiotf, See Kerari 
^lASTAKAN.Vd RAlfA or Mastan, duiA. 
A hrahtnan of ()riss.a following ngriculturo. 
MaSTARU. Artemisia indica. 

MASTI, Aloe perfoliata. 

MASTIARA, JliNO. Scutellaria liucaris, 
MASTICO, It. Mastic. 

MASTIC. 

Arab, Auluk Itagdadi Jfastice, It 

or Uunii M.istiiki, Au Kinnoli, Kinnoli, Piius 
Mastik, I)i T. Ahnaet*f,Mi, Pomt. 

Mastich, K.mu. Ahimaticn, Sr. 

I Mastic, Fr Alinaciga, „ 

I Mastix, Uurni utustnki, Tam. 

Uuuii Mu8taki,(iTv..lliNi> 


xanthononron. 

MASSU. Hind, of Salt Range. Sterenlia 
villosa. 

MASSUR CHENNA. Hind. Ervumhir- j 
sutum. JVillde. Ervum lens. Linn. | 

MASSUR PARUPU. Tam. Ervum j 
lens. Linn. | 

MASSURI. A sanitarium on tho Hirna- | 
laya. Tho following heights of mountains j 
cind points in the environs of Massuri were 
determined by the groat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, under Ceneral Sir Andrew 
Waugh. 

Hatipam, ... 7,109 ft. Cocloy ITall, ... G,50fift. 
Edge Hill, ... 7,070 „ CamvilJe, . . . 6,288 „ 
Green Mount... 7,002 „ Massuri Semi- 
Laltipa, ... 7,602 „ nary ... 6,330 „ 
Eagle’s Xest,... 7,041 „ Massuri Bar.ar, 6,719,, 
Bellevue, ... 7,12.5 „ „ Church, 7,369 „ 

Wavorley, ... 7,057 „ Laiulour „ 7,369 „ 

Himalaya Club ,, Bazaar, 6,808 „ 

House, ... 6,849 „ „ Hospital 

Camera Back, 7,143 „ (Cliimnoy)... 7,611 „ 
Mule Shed, ... 6,562 „ Maltingarh, ... 6,936 „ 
Milner’iCottage 6,641 „ Woodstock, ... 6,877 „ 
NewlaDd*gHoase6,863 „ 

MAST, Pers. coagulated milk or clotted 
cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms ab-i-dugh, a beverage in ' 


j Ala.stic resin is produced in Scio, from 
I tho Pistacia Icntiscus, the mastic or lentish 
I tree. The process of collecting is in 
most respects similar to that employed in 
obtaining the other rcsiuH. That which col- 
lects on tho brandies of the trees is called 
mastic in tho tear, and fetches tho highest 
price, while that which falls to tlio ground 
constitutes the common innstic. Maitio 
varnish is well known from its trawsparoncy, 
ami other valuable jiropcrties; onu of which 
is its peculiar toughness and tenacity even 
when spread in tlie thinnest coat, on wood or 
on canvas. This is tlue to the presonco of A 
peculiar resin, wliicli does not posseB.s any 
acid properties, and which has a composition 
C. 40 H. 31 0. 2, — tljo acid resin of mastic 
containing foiirefpiivalents of oxygen. It in 
imported into India from tho Persian Gulf 
also from Kabul, ami is used by the natives as 
an astringent in diarrhea, which property it 
owes to tho volatile oil contained iu it; 'also 
in all diseases depending on an undue accu- 
mulation of phlegm.’ Price 1 sh. per lb.— - 
McCulloch's Oommorcial Dictionary^ p. 796k 
Bee Mastic. 

MAl^TIGA. Malay. Carbuncle. 

MASTIK, Out. Mastic. 
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MASULA BOAT. 

MASTISA, from tlie Portugaese Meatjco, 
a pornou of mixed Indian and European 
doflcent. 

MASTIX, GVr. Mjistic. 

MASTODON, an extinck mammal of great 
fiizo, of .several .speoiea of which remains have 
been found in tho iSewalik Hills, in Perim 
island, in T3iirm!ih, viz. M. augnstiden.s ; ]\f. 
arvernensis: M. lafcidens; M. longirostriH : 
M. perinionsis ; M. Sivalcnsi.s. Mastodon la- 
tidens and Mastodon Sivalenso hove been 
found fossil bnkli in Avaand th(5 SovolicTIilla. 

^[AST TJtEE. Enu. Oiiatteria longil’olia. 
Wall, W. A, 

J^IASTDNG, Sre Kclat 

MASTUKAT, Ab. 'women, relating to 
women. 

MASUDl, author of rncadow.s of Gold, 
Ho met Ahu Ziiid at Ba.sra, A. 1). 910, 
(A, H. 308.) Masiidi mentionH thaf, at the 
time of tho mahomedan coiuiuest, the 
country about Basrah was called Arz-ul- 
Itind, “ The Laud of India.*' The Me.idows 
of Gold treats of all things in nature and 
History, and of all at once rather (lian all 
in succosuion ; of China among tho rest, lie 
travelled far and wide, and from a very 
early ago, vi.siting Sind in A. I), 012 when 
quite a youth, and afterward.s, according to 
his own account, Zanzibar and tho Island of 
Kaiibalu, Cliam[)a, China and tho country 
of Z<djaj, bo.sidos travelling a long way into 
TurkoMtan. Ife mentions tliat in his time, 
A. U. 332, offices in India wore hereditary. 
^Frairies d Or, iv. 22*') quoted in Yule 
Cathay, i. pp. cx, eexliii. So© Mssaudi. 

MASUPIU. — Carthamus tinctoria, 

MASULA BOAT, a boat used on tho 
Madras coast, for crossing the surf. Tho 
planks are sewed together and tho boat has 
no thwarts. They arc u.sed in landing and 
di.soharging cargoes, and carrying passen- 
gers to and from sliips in tlie romls. Tliey 
are sometimes broken to pieces from the 
heavy surf, which, at times, runs as high a.s 
from six to ten feet. A catamaran can bo 
kept in attendance, as a life preserver, in the 
event of any accident to tho masulu-boat, by 
upsetting or in ease of any of tho Europeans 
being washed out by tho surf. The masula- 
boats receive their cargoe.s aud pa.s.songcr8 
from tho ships outside the surf. They arc 
rowed by twelve men, with bamboo oreasua- 
riua paddles; that is, a board about ten 
inches brood and fuurtoon inchc.s long, fixed 
at the end of a bamboo or young casuariua 
tree. They are steered by one or two 
tindals (cox wains) and two men are constant- 
ly kept to bale out the water ; from which 
employment they are promoted to the pad- 
41p| or bow-oar ; after which they fall aft, 


MATA.GLA1>. 

ill rotation, to bo a tindal or steersman. TJie 
steersman gives time by a song, which is 
sung by all the boatmen ; and accordiug as 
its modulations are slow or quick, the oars 
are plied. Tliese modulations are regulated 
by the waves, as they may be slow or rapid, 
in .succession, on one occasion, when a 
pa8.scDger of rank showed impatience at this 
noisy song, tho boatmen were desired to 
cea.se ; but the steersman refu.^ed compliance 
with tho order, saying, that without bis song 
ho would not be answerable for tho safety of 
tho pauscMiger. Tho dimensions of the 
ma.suhi-boab are from thirty to tbirty-dve 
feet in length, ten to eleven feet in breadth, 
and seven to eight feet in depth . — Note hy 
^ir if. Malcolm. Eilye, Orme. 

MASULIP.VTAM, in lat. 60 ® 9’ N. long. 
81 ® 10’ E. a l.irgc town on tho Coramamlcl 
Const. Tho ^[a.sulipatam tract of country 
lying between tho Hyderabad country and 
the sea, lias a population of 520,866 and the 
coUectorato formerly took its name from the 
chief town in tho di.strict which is now de- 
signated the Kistnah district. Elloro is 
another largo town, Masulipatam is sup- 
po.sed to be the ancient Mesolin. It was 
rir.st taken by the Britisli on tlie 0th April 
1759. 

MASUIl. Guz. Ervum lens. Linn. 

MASUitI, a town of the Merut District 
N, W. Prnvincc.s. 

MASUUI, Punjabi Ervum hirsutuui.— 
Willde. 

.AfASWAMIKA RAJA. See Inscriptions. 

MA'l’, Guz. Phascolus. 

MAT. Bub.m. In tlie weights of Biinuah, 
is the one-fourlli part of a kyat nr takah 

MATA, the hindoo goddess who presides 
over small pox, also styled, Sitla. Mats 
i.s the common name for the goddess who 
presides over this scourge of infancy. — Tod*s 
Rajasthan, Vol. II, p. 100. See Mat’ha. 

MATA JANAVI. The mother of births, 
is tho analogue of the Juno Lucina of the 
Rajpoots. — Tod's Iiajasthan, Vol. 1. p. 367. 

AIATA-JI, is the universal mother, wor- 
sliipped in India from tho most ancient 
times. In a temple to Mataji, ‘ the univer- 
sal mother,’ in Rajputanah is an inscription 
to tho purport that Komarpal Solanki and 
his son Soliunpal, in tho month of Pos (the 
precise day illegible), (S. 1207 winter of 
A.D. 1151), came to worship the universal 
mother in her shrine at Palode. — Tod's 
Rajasthan, Vol. II. p. 618. See Mat’ha. 

MATA BANGHA, a ruin of Nuddea. 

MATA-GLAP. The diseased or distem** 
pered condition of a Malay, when he runs 
demented or amok. 



MATCHLOCKS, 

MATA KOOUll. A coIobraI aUo-relioro, 
situated near Kussia Tannab, in pergiiniiah 
Sidowa, Eastern division of tUo Goruckporo 
district. 

MATA-KUCHING. MALAT.-Cat’s Eyo. 

M.ATALI. Seoludra. 

MATA-PITA, 13actro-Pali, motlior and 
father. 

MATAR. Hind. Pisnni sntivnm. 

MaTAH RBWAIll, lIiNi>. of Amritsar, 
is the small or field pea, Pisiim arvense. 

MATAH E, a town, or rather village, 
about two leagues from the capital, is seated 
nearly on the ruins of tlio ancient Heliopolis. 
^^iehnhrs Travels^ Vol. I, ]i. Co. 

MATAZOH. Hind. Pliytolacca docan- 
dra. 

MAT BAGS are formed of the loaves of 
the date and other palm trees, jind aro ex- 
tensively used ill Bombay and many parts 
of India for packing goods, Tiicy aro im- 
ported into Boml)ay from Sonmccanco and 
the Persian Gulf. — Faulkner. 

MATCHE COTTE. Tam. See Bullar. 

MATCH’!'!], nlsoMaich’hli. Hind. Pi.sh. 

MATCHLOCKS of a pcculi.ar make are 
manufactured in tlio Slioraporo district, as 
also jumbea, knives, daggers, A'-e., &c, Tlio 
prices of thc.se would be according to com- 
mission, and the amount of inlaid work, silver 
or gold, whicli, if employed at all, miglit be 
required: the price of a good matchlock 
without ornament is from 10 to 12 llnpces. 
A sn|icrior matchlock is made at Koteli ; the 
barrel is filed smooth on tlic outer surface 
and being carefully cleansed from grease by 
Rconring with wood ashes, is set upright in 
a holluw cylinder of brass, which is filled 
with a solution of white vitriol in water. 
The cylinder is jdaced upon a slow firo, 
and in two day.s, tlic veins of the damask 
arc developed in high relief. Nothing can bo 
imagined more elegant than tlie twisted da- 
ma.sk of Koteli. It surjiasscs that of Herat. 
The straight damask being loss tcnaeioiis 
than the twisted variety, sliould be made of 
greater solidity. Neither can bo compared 
for effbetive strength with the gun barrels 
forged according to the Euglisli process, in 
which the barrel being formed, is twisted at 
welding beat upon the mandril. But, there 
is no doubt that tho Koteli barrels aro supe- 
rior in strength as well as in beauty to or- 
dinary matchlock barrels ; for tho whole of 
the metal becomes consolidated, and render- 
ed fibrous by the intimate twisting of its 
several parts. Tho worst feature in tho 
process is the want of care in tho construc- 
tion and finish of the inner surface. The 
rude measures employed are quite iiisufTi- 
cicut to assure us that the lips of the rib- 
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Iwnd have met in every part, or that tho 
square bits turned with no velocity by the 
hand have ctrared those irregularities of sur- 
face \yhioii ond.inger tho lifo in loading. TiiO 
bore, not being a true cylinder, and tho ball 
being seldom wrappeil in cloth or leather, It 
i.s impossible that the piece should carry with 
preci.sion, or that with any given charge, it 
Hliould r.ange so fur ns a fiizil ofthcflamo 
ealihro. ^^a^clllocks arc almo.st universally 
coiistrncleil with an oviform cliamher, which 
is harmless enough with the weak gunpowder 
of the bazaars, but dangerous when Engli.sh 
gunpowder is employed. It no doubt oco- 
nomi.ses tho eburgo. ,Tho barrel is made to 
swell abnqitly at flic breacli to accord with 
tho .sliajKi of file chamber. Tho matchlock of 
1 forat is generally rifled, a proce.ss unknown 
at Koteli, wliero, liowovcr, flint and detonator 
locks are iniido superior to those of most 
Indian fabrics. The rifling process is very 
rudely contrived at Herat. In a cylinder 
of hard wood corre.^^ponding in leugtli with 
a gnn barrel, two parallel and spiral grooves 
aro rudely cbiKell(Hl;a collar of wood is 
formed in an npriglit jiost, opposite to ano- 
ther ]) 0 .st, into wliich ilie barrel i.sto be jam- 
mod, and within this collar are two short 
ironpeg.s, fittinginto tlic grooves of the cylin- 
der. A boring rod is tlien firmly attached 
to tlie cylinder, tlic cylinder, forming both 
handle and gmMe. The boring hit isacy- 
liiidric rod rather thicker toward tlio extre- 
mity than elsewhere. Its thickest portion 
exactly fils tho muzzle of tho piece, It has 
a groove at the extremity, info which fits a 
small sliarp wedge of liardened steol. 
When first in.serted into the bnrrol, this 
wodgo .scarcely projects .above the surface of 
th© boring rod. It is now introduced into 
the muzzle, and tlie wooden cylinder is 
pushed forward by the workman wlio leans 
Ills weight against it. Of course n.s it enters 
the barrel, the sjiiral groovc.s of tho wooden 
cylinder l)eing guided by the fixed pegs in 
tlio collar give the rod ami bit a correspond- 
ing spiral motion liy which a spiral scratch 
is made in the interior of tlio barrel. Tbo 
wedge i.s then slightly lioigli toned and tho 
scratch i.s thn.s deepened, until the workman 
considers it sutficient. This ])rocoss is re- 
peated until six or seven grooves liavo been 
formed. Tho Herat rifle being carofnlly 
loaded with balls wrapped in leather or 
cloth is tolerably true. All tlie beauty and 
advantage of tlio Koteli mnnufacturo aro 
attainable without any of tho defects attend- 
ing tho rude treatment of the material in an 
Indian smithy. That is to say, tho solidity 
and the fibrous consistency given to the iron, 
and tho elegant daimujcenc upon the barrels 
HU 
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may consisk with a perfect inner surface of 
tlie cylinder. Bat sach barrels could not, 
safely, bo made so liglit as the British twist- 
ed bnn o), a consideration of little moment as 
regards rifles in which weight is essential to 
steadiness. The price of the best Koteli 
barrel without ornament, is about 15 rupees, 
or 30 shillings. The fabric is generally con- 
sidered the best in India. 

MATELOTA ISLANDS are the most 
extensive chain of islands 
called Carohnas, which stretch nearly east 
through the middle of the Pacific Ocean 
chiefly betwixt the parallels of lat. 7 © to 
10° North.— i/r>r5Z/ury/i. See Yap or 

Uiinwl). 

MATL-YEllBA, Paraguay Tea. The 
leaves of uu evergreen shiubby plant (Ilex 
Paraguayonsis), largely consinncd, in the 
iiiauner of tea, in many jKirts of South Ame- 
rica, where they arc the subject of extensive 
commerce. The manner of using it is as 
follows : a pinch of the leaves is put into a 
small cup of warm water, iiiul the infusion is 
imbibed through a little tube pierced with 
small holes; in the lower jiart, which only 
allows the passage of tlic water, aud keeps 
back the leaves. The same loaves servo for 
three infusions. It is drank by some with 
sugar or lomon-juicc, and is used at all 
times. The jdaiit might be introduced into 
India. 

MAni. lIiNi), of Kuhat a quality of a 
marsh land. 

MAT. II, Ast Iiol or Akora, arc the resi- 
dences of the monastic communities of the 
hiudus, and are scattered over the whole of 
India. They generally comprehend a sot of 
huts or chambers for the mah.iut or su- 
perior, and bis permanent pupils ; a temple 
sacred to the deity whom they worship, or 
tile sainadh or shriue of the fbiinder of the 
sect, or some ominoiit teaclicr, and a Dharma- 
Sala, one or more .sheds or buildings for the 
accommodation of the mendicants or travel- 
lors, who are cou.stautly visiting the Mat’h, 
Most Mat’h have endowments of land, gene- 
rally of small extent, but as the Mat’h are 
numerous, the quantity of laud in a district 
pertaining to a MatTi, is extensive. But, be- 
sides lands, they receive presents from lay 
votaries, ask alms daily in their iieighbour- 
lioods, aud sometimes iraflic. The Mat’hs of 
various districts look up to some of their 
own order as chief, and under the presence 
of this chief uiahaiit, on the demise of any of 
their brethren, they elect a successor from 
amongst the chela or disciples, the new 
mahaut being regularly installed at the 
hands of the president of the assembly, by 
investment with the cap, the rosary, the 
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frontal mark or tika or other monastic in- 
Bignia. In those matters, the British Goi 
vernmont never interfere. Amongst the 
Inndus, there is a lay and a priesthood class 
the latter being sometimes monastic, and 
sometimes secular, and the vaishnava sect 
leave this a matter of choice. The Vallabha 
Chari sect, indeed give the preference to mar- 
ried teachers and all their Gosain are men 
of business aud family, the preference, how- 
ever, is usually a.ssign*ed to teachers of an 
ascetic or casnobitic life. The cmiiobitic 
members of the difibreiit communities, at 
one period or other of tlieir Iive.s, have pur- 
sued an erratic mendicant life, travelling 
over India singly or in bodies, subsisting by 
alms, or nicrcliandise, or some of thorn, as 
mu.st bo the case amongst such large bodies 
of men, by less unexceptionable means, like 
the Sarabaites of the Bast, or the mendicant 
Iriars of tliu Latin Church. The preference, 
indeed, is usually assigned to teachers lead’ 
iiig ail ascetic life. The doctriuo that intro- 
duced similar unsocial institutions into the 
cliristiaii church, in the fourth century, is 
still most ti’innipliantly pi’cvalcut in the 
east, the laud of its nativity. Monastic cs- 
tubli.shnicnts aud solitary mortification ori- 
gi Dated in the specious uppearanco aud 
pompous sound of tliat maxim of the ancient 
philoso])liy tJiat in order to the aitainmciit 
of true felicity and communion with God, it 
was necessary that the soul should be sopa- 
rated from the body here below, aud that the 
body was to bo macerated aud iiiorlifiod for 
that purpose. The Mat’ll is under the 
entire control of a mahaut or sujicrior, with 
a certain number of resident chela or di.sci- 
ples, with a largo number of vagrant or out- 
members. — Vrojessov IFiZsojt iu As. Soc, Pvo- 
cecdunjs. See Jain, Jogi or Yogi, Bralinia 
or Maiiliavachari. 

I^IAT’llA, lIiNi). ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hard, white timber.— Oal. Cat. 
Ex. 1802. 

MAT’HA, or mother, is a term applied only 
to the sakti of the god Siva. It is said that 
Mylitta of the Babylonians, a name of Suc- 
coth-Bouoth, also means, mother. The wife of 
Siva is also called Vali or Bali, under which 
ujjpcllalion she assumed the form of a girl 
twelve years of age. In Madura, at Balaue 
and other places, virgins used to go to the 
temple once in their lives to offer themselves 
in honour of the goddess. The story was 
that a god had intercourse with them. In 
all the temples of Siva aud his consort, 
women are kept to diiuce and sing before 
the idols.— jRdftcrfe, Or. Ill p. ix. See Mata. 
MATHA DIN, Sec Hindoo. 
MAT’HA-Dl.PADI, See Hindu. 



MAT-KANSHA. MATIUCAUlACEi3fl. 

MATHAGAH, Hind. Firus reticulata, i MAT-Kl-BIIAJI. Dun. Hind. Amarantns 
MATHALA or Tii-buti, Seo India j trislis. — Lhm. 

MATHAM. Tam. a hind 11 monastery. See j ^lATKI-KI-PlIATiLT. Hind. Cyamopsis 
Hindoo. Mat’h. j p.soraloidos. 


MATHEK, or Mcthi, Dun. Guz. Hind. 
Sans. Fenupfreok seed. 

MATHERAN, a hill in the iit ighhour- 
hood of Bombay, with lively seonery, wooded I 
lanes, where the air is frap^rant with wild 
ilowers. The bo.st viow.s uie from Garbnt. ! 
Point in the iimrnin^ and from I’aiiorama 
Point in the evening, from the latter hjoking 
down on Bombay with its broken oo.ast 
and harbour, on Slalabar hill, by i\Ia/.agon 
and Mahirn, a scene rairly ei| nailed. 

MATHOllU VA]\lli()(), Tam. In Tin- 
novelly, a strong light Avood of a whitish 
brown colour when young, used for general 
purposes. When old, it is of a hmI colour, 
but .still is a strong light wood. — i\tl. Frith. 

MATHl, Hind. Salix .sp. 

MATH! a kind of fried “ clmpatti.” 

MATH! AH, Sec ln.s(;rip(ions. 

MATHlilA, JliND. Citrullu.s vulgaris ; in 
the Punjab C. cucurbita. —Srhrinl. 

AlATiriUSH,also :dathirshi,llL\D. Ae.ac.ia 
spccio.sa. 

MATHTYA, See Buddlia. 

^lA-THTiOA, in Ainheisl, a tinibm' used 
for bouse posts ; ])rob{il)ly Artoear]iu.s nito- 
grifoliii.s, or jack-wood. 

MATHRA, in h. 21^ :;0’ 2” ; long. 77^ 
40’ 3” in Hindostan, on the right. sido of the 
Jumna, 35 miles N. W. of Agra. Mean 
height of the cantonment (>55 ft. 

MATHU. Hind, of Chamlu Hills : Tmli- 
gofera arborca, Hind, also Nima (pia.s.si- 
oide.s. 

MATHURA, a Ioavii of the Agr.a di.striet. 
See Mat’hra, Tnscription.s, .Innagurh, Krish- 
na, Puiidu, Polyandry, Riidra ►Sampradayi, 
Sakya Muni. 

MATHURA NATH, a librarian, of the 
Hindu College, Author of history of the 
various Hindu sects. 

.MATHUSAL, Hind. Nardustachys jata- 
mausi. 

MATICO, the Peruvian .styptic, a power- 
ful vegetable a.stringent, first made known 
to the medical profession by Dr Jeffreys, of 
Jiivorpoid. It is stated to bo tlio Piper 
angustifolium of Ruiz and Parsons. j)r. 
^lartin believes it to bo a .species of Phlo- 
inia. The leaves arc coveicd with a tine 
hair. — Lancet^ Jan. Ijth 1839, May. 1843, 
Transactions of the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association^ Vol. 10. 

MATITSA WANGRU, Hind. OapBicum 
annanm, Linn. 

MAT-KANSHA. Singh. Cannabis sativa. 
Linn, Roxh, Rkeede, 
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]\IATO()LOONGA. Rans. Citrus raedica. 
MATIU. See Kama. 

M.\TUENE. See Ki/zel ozan. 

^1 ATRICA RIACE/E an order of plants 
.‘Spread all over the globe, including about 
‘.MK» ornera of which about 132 genera and 
7t)() speeics oeeur in the Ka^t Judies, few of 
which are valuableasmedicimd or food plants. 


1 (’lu)sponiiuin ( 
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nm 
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1 
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specie.s of Aster, Calliopsis, Belli.s, Zinnia, 
Hcliaiithus, Tagetes pyretlirura. Chrysanthe- 
mum, Artemisia centaurca are ornamental 
or fragrant tloweriiig plants. Vernonia an- 
thclmintica tho gom-raj of Bcngjil, is used 
medicinally, the lcave.s of Eupatorium tri- 
plinervo Vahlj were formerly employed in 
India and Amorieu in .snake- bites and arc 
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still used in tlio Mauritius as a substitntxi 
for tea. Spliairantliua mollis and species of 
Bliiniea are fro^raiit plaTits. Guizotia abys- 
siuioa is a valuable oil plant— Cynara scoly- 
mus is the edible artichoke, Cichoriiim in- 
tybns the chicory or succory &c. Kndivia the 
endive ami Taraxicum dens loouis is em- 
ployed ill old .stand in«if ailments. 
MATRICARIA CHA]\IO]\lILA. Linn. 

M. Siisciforruls, D. C. j M. prerox, D, C. 


Sutci-gul, Tra.ns-Indls. 


Chamoinilo, Knu. 

Babiina, IfiNU. 

This occurs wild in the plains of the 
Kastern Punjab, but is also cultivated.— 

J. L. Stuart ^ M. n. 

MATRICARIA Sl/A VEOl.KNS. Llnu. 

M. Chaniomilla, Wall 

The ebamomile plant ^row.s in IVr.sin 
Kashmir and India. Ro.cb in. io’7, I'oinL 

MATRIKA-NYASA. Sans, from ma- 
trika, a mother, and nyasa, to place 

MATRT. ScoSacti. 

MATHI VISHNU. See Inscriptions. 
MATS. 

Matton, Dut. Germ 
N attes, Fr. 

Cliattai, Guz. Hind. 

StiKijc, Stoje, It ^ , 

I’rogoHhki, 

Mats arc formed of rushes, off bo bark of 
trees, and of the leaves of dilleront species 
of palm trees, interwoven. Mats are made 
ill all countries. In Russia, a kind termed 
bast mats are largely manufactured from the 
inner bark of the lime tree. China mats are 
in goiieVal use in India for covering floois 
and lining stair-cases, and in India, in places 
where the bamboo or cauo grows readily, 
mats arc made of these material.^, a.s also of 

Vaudamis odor.al iaHimus. 

„ furcaius. 
rhoMiix dactylifora. 
BylvostriH. 


Andropogon miiricatuiii 
Arundmaria falc.ata. 
Arundo donax. 
Borassua ilabnllirormis. 
Chain{»i*opB Ritoliiana. 
Cocos iincifcrA. 
Hcdyoliiuin spicaluin. 
Ifa1ocoolio9to peutinata. 
Marauta dichotoma. 


The loaves of tlio Pandanus odoratissimus 
make a very fine matting, largely employed 
by cabinet makers as a packing material. 
The leaves of the pjilmyra are also largely 
used fur the palm leaf books. The stalks 
of Audropogou muricatum are used as a 
thatch grass, and its roots are woven into 
screen mats called “tatti,” which are wetted 
to cool the atmosphere. 

In Arracan, there arc six kinds of Bast, 
called ** Sha** which might succossfally be 
fabricated into mats. In 1854, the price of 
Russian Mats was £7-10-0 to £8 per 100 
wholesale and from 25. to Sj. 6d. each, 
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retail. TBq mats of Bengal, called Sital 
Patee, are made from the Phrynium dicbo- 
tomum. Several 8pecie.s of Typha, Juncus 
and Saccharum, abound in the Madras Pre, 
sidoncyand ai-e applied to useful purposes. 
Many of the mats exported from Calcutta 
arc made from the Papyrus pangorei. Sonic 
of the Burmese mats are made from the 
split stems of the Marauta dichotoma, called 
“Tlien” which grows abundantly in the 
feresls of Biirmah and the Tcna.sserim 
Provinces. The large coarse mats in univer- 
.sal u.so in Biirmab, arc made from the leaf of 
a spccic.s of screw pine, Paiidanus furcatus ? 
Jiiinii : tha-bau : known as the Lowland 
i .screw pine in distinction to the “ Highland” 
j .'-pceies of Pandmiu.s, which grows on the 
j high lainls above tide water.s, from which tlic 
I smaller and finer mats are rabricatcil. Tablo 
I m.ats are made by tlic Cbiiicse very beauti- 
fully and t he demand for tlieni baa increased 
, the importation of rattans within the last 
I few \ears. 'i'hey arc exported to all parts of 
I the world. ^ Table mats are put up in sets of 
Tikar; Pogor; Kalnsa ; ! dilTcreiit size.s, or else are made 

IclaBa, galcrati, Malay, j find put up to order. Flijor mats are made 
’• i cultivated for the purpose ; the be.st 

Mtua., Tort Sr I are eitlier 

plain wliiie, or plain red and white. Tlic 
iiianufactnro of matting for sails of boats and 
junks employs tboiisands of workmen; and 
that, for floors, for bedding, and cnvolopc.s of 
boxes and casc.s, a.s many more. Floor mat- 
ting is put up ill rolls containing 50 mats of 
0 by d feet; such a roll i.s e.sti mated to weigh 
a pecul.^ The ar.nual exportation to the 
United States is upwards of 10,000 rolls of 
40 yards each, at four dollars a roll. It is 
also sent to India and Sontli America, 
Sydney, When matting is shipped, care 
sliould be taken that the rolls are porPccily 
dry, or they will mildew and become rotten. 
Mats nindo of rattan for tablc-furnitiiro, and 
of giuss lor floors, are largely exported from 
China. Tho latter is manufactured of ditl'er- 
ont widths and pal torus, and though tlic 
amount annually sent to the United Staic.s 
and elsewhere is calculated to exceed half a 
million yards, it forms a very small propor- 
tion to tho homo coiiKumpiion. A sail con- 
taining nearly 400 square foot can bo ob- 
tained for ten dollars. Tho rolls arc largely 
exported and still more extensively used in 
tho country for covering packages for ship- 
ment. A stouter kind made of bamboo 
splinths serves as a material for huts, and 
many other purposes tliat are elsewhere at- 
tained by boards or canvas. Rattans arc 
also worked into mats, chairs, baskets, and 
other articles of domestic service. Several 
branches of manufacture have entirely grown 
IPi 


Papyrus pangorei. 
Phrynium dicliotoraum, 
Sacvtiaruiii sara, 

Typha angiistifoHa. 
olephaiitiiia. 
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ap or been much encomtiged by the trade at 
Canton, among which the preparation of ver- 
milion, beating gold leaf, catting pearl but- 
tons, weaving and painting fancy window 
blinds, and the preparation of sweetmeats, 
are the principal. 

The manafaciiire of mattings from colored 
gross has long been carried on successfully 
in tlio Madras Presidency, and those from 
Cochin, Palghat, Tinnevelly, and Wandi- 
wash, are in considerable demand ; tlio two 
former on account of their brilHanec of 
colors, and line quality, and the two tivtter 
from their extreme cheapness. Several spe- 
cies of grass appear to bo employed for mats, 
some being broad, flat and .soft, whilo others 
are round, lino and wiry ; the mats of Cochin, 
Palghat and the Western Coast aro of tlio 
latter dc.scriptioii, and aro more durable in 
consequence. The chief defect in this niaiiu- 
faoturo is that the mats have hitherto beea 
made in long strips which required to bo 
sewed together when a large surface of floor 
is to bo covered. This defect was pointed out 
to the Local Committee of Cochin, who then 
contributed two largo mats 12 foot X 12 
each woven in a single piece of good pattern 
and harmonious colors. The mats of Tuiijoro 
and Tinnevelly aro creditable. 

The plain coir matting of Malabar, and 
the colored red and black matting of (/anara, 
are known. A door mat made of Aloe tibro 
in Coimbatore is a novel and useful manu- 
facture, but this substance is well suited to 
tho manufacture of rugs and carpets, as it is 
cheap, strong and nearly white ; and can bo 
dyed of tho most brilliant colors and manu- 
factured into cloth, damask, and imitation 
horse hair cloth. Tlio local names of the 
mats aro 

In Palffhaut ... Maidia Poo Vay». 

„ Ncedooiiguuad (’ooroo Nnre Virnllcr. 

I’algliaut Anjee Pooketty Mwkeya 

Velle 

„ Sliooyakundcn, Vlrallee. 

„ Kclla Muokn Vimllee. 

„ Kctta Mookya Viroila. 

Mats aro made in the Laccadivo Islands, 
from the cocounut leaf cut out of the heart 
of the tree just before it unfolds. These 
are employed in the islands as sails of ships : 
they aro of fine quality and much esteemed 
when exported. In the peninsula of India, 
however, tho most common and most gener- 
ally useful mats are formed of the bamboo, 
those made with the shining outside strips 
aro used for matting of rooms where the 
rattan is not procurable. Common bamboo 
mats aro used for lining vessels previous to 
receiving cargoand for covering bullock carts. 
Rattan mats are generally preferred for 


MATS. 

rooms, Tonga mats, similar to tbe Bengal, aro 
prepared iu many parts of Southern India ; 
tho date, and palmyra leaf mats ai’O gene* 
rally used by natives for sleeping on and are 
very useful ; tho kildara (Mogali) leaf fur- 
nishes a good material for matting for pack- 
ing, tho ^[auritius sugar bags aro made from 
it; difl'oreut grasses and rushes furnish 
material for common mats, and mat-makers 
stain tho mats both red and black. — Pal- 
ghaut mats and those from Cochin aro eon- 
siilcred ilm finest in Southern India. Mats 
of Travancoro uro made from tho grass Cy- 
penis tcxtilis, and another grass called 
Ciioray. 

Tho mats of Silhotrfiro famed, rich hiudus 
sit on mats, and have largo pillows at their 
I baek.s, upon which they rest their arms. 

Tho export.s of mats from India wore as 
under, chiefly from Bengal and Madras. 

• 1857-8 1 JC1570 11 1800-1870 1 £2370 
1858-0 I £2505 H 1870 - 71 j £2004. 

The internal trade in mats is, however, 
very extensive, as they aro in universal use 
by both Europeans and natives, and are 
therefore made of kinds and varieties to suit 
everybody's taste and moans. Europeans 
use only the better kind of mats, and almost 
exclusively for tho covering of floors in their 
liou.sos, but natives employ thorn for a varie- 
ty of other purposes, such as to sloop upon, 
smoko, <&c. Every mahomedan, however 
poor, after having pcrforniod tho proscribed 
ablations, spreads a small mat before him, 
while saying his prayers. Tho hindu uses 
it as a sort of iablu-clotb ; in many a poor 
hut it coriBtitutes the only pieco of furniture 
porcoptibic. The flnost kinds of tho Bengal 
matting, aro manufactured at Midnapore, 
near Calcutta. These are only manufactured 
to special order, but can bo made of any size 
rcMiuired, Tbe price varies according to the 
size of tho border, which is coloured either 
red or black, and one largo mat,25 feet square, 
cost at Midnapore 30£. Smaller mats may be 
valued in proportion. But besides these ex- 
tremely Cue mats, a description is manufac- 
tured, of which considerable numberB are 
exported to Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, and 
South Australia, these aro much cheaper, 
and a good strong mat, about 20 feet square, 
may bo bad for 4£ if plain, and 5£ lOs. with 
a black or red border. The mats in 
point of fineness are those from Jessore, also 
in tbe vicinity of Calcutta, and called Sittni- 
puttee : these, however, are never made, for 
India, of the size of an entire room-floor, 
but only in tho shape of rugs, and have in- 
variably a rod border, sometimes also a red- 
flowered centre. They aro generally made 
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about 4 to 5 feet long and 2 broad, and cost 
from 2. £ to3iJeacli. At Hoogly, near Cal-' 
cutta, !in inferior kind of small mat is made, 
of which very large (piantities are exported 
by the emigrants to Mauritius and Derae- 
rara, and lately several shipments have been 
made to New South Wales. The largest 
variety of small mats is, however, made in 
the Madras Presidency •, North Arcot, and 
the wliolo of the l^falabar coast, are celebrat- 
ed for these handsome fabrics. There are 
at least 200 varieties of design and colouring, 
the prico varying from 3 k. to 3JC ])cr rna't, 
according to (piality and length. All mats in 
India aro made by a special caste, who devote 
thorasolves cxcliisively^to that description f>f 
inafiiifacturo. As everybody, high or low, 
rich or poor, uses some kind of mat, a very 
largo number of people must be employed iii 


MATSYA. 

verend Williams' Middle Kingdom. Vol. IT 
McGullochf Cat. Kx 

io62. 

MATSA KANDA. Tel. Pterospermam 
acenfolinm.— WiVZd. The petals bruised in 
honey are reckoned a cure for stomach- 
ache.—i^. iii. 

MATSBEN. Chin. — Nux vomica. 
MATSMAI. See Japan. 

MATSYA, the Fish Avatara, of the hln- 
doo god Vishnii, has been demonstrated to 
have immediate reference to the general 
deluge, and to bo the same history, disguised 
111 oriental fiction, of that event, as is related 
in the Hebrew scriptures, Sir W. Jones 
assents fo the opinion of Bochart, that the 
fable of Saturn was raised on the true liia- 


laigu iiuinocroi people must be employed in i : he shows that the seventh 

making mats to supply the demand, not only * Satyavrata, corresponds in station 

of the immense local population, but also ‘^“^1 character, fu his reign, the Hindus 
that for export. I believe the whole earth to have been des- 

A kind of mat is made of rushes, which I by a flood, including all mankind, 

have been exposed to tho sun for three | had become corrupt, except the pious 
days; when about to be used they arc soaked ' hlmsnlt’ flu. ...j • 

in water for an hour, and then split into 
thin strips. It is made more or less fine, 

According to the (puility of tho mat reipijrcd. 

If tho border of tho mat is to bo oolonred, ; me lorrn oi a lish commanded tho 

tho rushes are dipped into a red dye to the ! b) be fastened by a cable, formed ofa 
necessary depth. This process of mannfac- 1 bis stupeiidous liorn secured 

fnrn nnt\aio4-a I.. ^ 4-1.- I ! fliornKvf n.ifM (1..^ 1 _ > • ^ -i 


prince liimsrif, the seven rislii, and their 
several wives ; who, by conimaiid ofVishnu, 
entered a hahitra, or spacious vessel accom- 
panied by pairs of all animals. Vishnu 
asamnmi: the form ofa fish commanded the 


necessary depth. ^ 

turo consists in plaiting tho rushes tlins pro- 
pared on threads tightly strung between two 
bamboos, a sloy being used, as in weaving, 
for compressing them lightly together. The 
finest kind of mats lake from one to six 
months to manufaetnro, both tlio time oc- 
cupied ami the cost depending on the size 
required. Small mats aro much used by the . 

natives, but of an inferior ami cheaper i baving been recovered, the world was pro- 
quality. Mats of this kind aro expeirted 1 rc-jieopled with pious inhabitants 

.vp tlescemlaids of' flio ili.vrn.tf G.i * 1 1 ■’ 


thereby until the flood subsided; when ho 
and Brahma slew a monster, named Hya- 
griva, who, wliilo Brahma was repos i no- at 
the end of a kalpa, stole the Vedas, and 
rnan emd had consequently fallen into the 
depths of Ignorance and impiety. This 
mighty demon is called the prince of IMnava: 

I a mime which means horse-necked.Tho Vedas 


largely to Calcutta and they can ho made of 
any pattern, Price up to 300 Bs. 

In North Arcot, in 1802, them were .sixty- 


•> ^ ” AuuaoiLanis, 

ilcsceiidaMtsof the devout Satyavrata and his 
favoured companions. The history of this 
avatara is the subject of tlio first Purana, or 


XU xiuim 111 loo^, uiem were .sixty- j w tuu suojecc oi tnohrst Purana or 

threemafc weavers in Wandawash,sixorwliom I poem, consisting of I t,000 stanzas 

are rennr tod fn bn gL' ill’ll 1 mi... i . ' and is nnuficnlT. n -in 


arc reported to bo skilfnl workmen. Tho reeds 
orgraaa of wiiicli their inat.s are made grow in 
kasha Wandawash, on a kani of land, whicli 
is situated in tho vicinity of a tank. They 
aro also largely cultivated in Pulle-Konda, 
Pondicherry, and Cuddaloro in tho South 
Arcot District, on river banks or river po- 
ramboko, <tc. At Wandawash a kani of 
land would yield a produce of two bandy- 
load of grass, if tho season be favorable. 
Tho prico of a bandy-load at Pallikonda is 
30 Rs., exclusive of the bandy- hire thenco to 
Wandawash, viz. 7 Hs. or thcieabouts. A 
superior kind of mat grass is to bo had at 
Velani, Tanjore District, but tho charges are 
so heavy that they prohibit import. — i?e- 
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and is concisely told in tho eigditli book of 
rho Sri Bhagavata, or life of Kri.shua.-5iV 
Ik. Joucs Ai’iattc liisearc/ies^ Vol. /. 

MATSYA, a country which produced fi.sh, 
sometimes said to be Bengal, sometimes 
(juzerat. 1 he hindii races wlio worship in 
aadilion to the works of their own hands, so 
many varied products and so largo a number 
of mammals and reptiles do not, seemingly, 
worship lish. In their religion, tho Matsya 
Avatara is tho Fish Incarnation of Vishnu, 
in which ho preserves a king named Mann, 
with tho seeds of all things in an ark, during 
tho deluge, which happened in order to kill 
Somukasura who had stolen the Vedas, and 
hidden them in the Sea. A tank or pond 
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with all its contents may however with t.lio j 
liindns be devoted to a deity, and Col. 1’od 
jiientioiis that when one day ho had thrown 
his net into a lake, which abounded with a 
variety of fish, liis pastime was interrupted 
by a niessa<(e Croni the; reu:ent, Z:ilini Sinj', 
to tell Captain 'Pod that Kotah and all 
around it wcnti at his dispo.sal ; but tlu'se 
lisli beloii" to Kaiiiya. On which, {^)I^lncl 
T(jd irnniediately dcsi>t('(], and the lisli wiTi> 
returned to the safciriianl of llic deily. In 
such a sacred lank, lisli will fOsl I'nnn tin* 
hand; and in tlic Malianaddy, wlicie it is 
three miles broad, In' tells ns. tish will follow 
tor miles fora little burnt riei‘.--7’'d’.-j 7V<i- 
veltt, p. 0. 

AI A7\S Y^A K SI 1 1 liit. tishes-eye, 

AFoon plant or Sarcostemma and in 
I’onna jQ^nrifi knra whicli Is an Allernanthera. 

AlATSYA IMi UANA.Scc Krishna. Alatsya. 

AlATSY KNDLU or Alacehtiidri. See 
Jo^i or yun^e. 

AFATTADKEN, a eommoii name arn()n<^.st 
h'indoo.s of iiorthcni India, and a[»plicd l»y 
the Punjab and Olioorka soldiery lo all tlu' 
revolted soldiers ol' FHj7 — 8-l» ; properly 
Alat’ha din. 

MATTAF SIIAOOA. Ilixu of Swat; 
mica paste for elisleninu* }ilast<'r. 

AlAT'i'AKAKinilJ. Tii. \:ir. ofOry/a 
sativn, Ij. 

ACA'l’TANDA. 'CIk' most impre.s.^ive and 
the ^rpjtiidcst ruins in Kashmir, are Mali, ind, 
nlioiit llireo miles east <if Jslaniahail. 'I’liis 
tenijile bus l)eeii the siihjeet of timeh con- 
troversy in r<‘s})eet of it.s a;j;e and dedie.a- 
tion, blit Cenerul (hiMnin};liam believes that 
the dedication was to the siin, Malan beiiiL; 
but a corniplion of tlie S inskrit, Mai tland 
or the sail, me'dion is made of il. m the 
U.ija Taraiif^'iiii, (r.iiislated l>y Mr. Trover, 
“ II coiistrnisit aiissi dans Je \illaL;e Siiilia- 
rotsik un Sanehiaiie an soleil, leipiel sons le 
nom de Ibunqiinaswarni, aeijnit am- iviiom- 
iiiee rcpaiidue [lartoal.” M. d'royer, however, 
expre.ssly declares in Iiis Iransialion, tliat 
the temple was dedicated to tlm san ; 
General Caiiiiinii^diam believes tliat two dif- 
ferent cdilices were iudic/iled in the above 
verse, first, the temple of Kanapnraswami, 
dedicated to Siva ; ami second, (he temple 
of AFiirtland, mentioned by tlie Jiaja Taraii- 
J^ini as tlmt, siiiTounded by a colonnade. 

Ar.\TTAK lliNMi. Latliyrus sativmsalso 
Pisani Fiitivam. 

AlATKl-KI-lMfAFJA. Dlk. Ilixn. Gya- 
mopsis psoraloides, J). ('. W. 

AFATTIJ FUCIICIFAFM. also Pachchali 
Ti-ity. Spinacia tetrandra, R. iii. 77 \ — Alattu 
is short, lit. ‘‘ short or small hasclla.” 

MATCLUNGa, Siam, Citrus incdica.— //. 


MAUHARI. 

MATllIl.A on the ea.st coast of Ceylon, in 
lat. 5 ® 58’ N. lon^^ 80 ° 07’ K is a consi- 
derable town with a fort. 

AI any <,^ems 1 lave been , from ancient times, ex- 
ported iVoniCey Ion, where the ruby, amethyst, 
topaz, .sapphire, spliielle, ehrysoheryl, eornii- 
diim and (Miimnnon .stone are found in pfreafc 
ahiimlance, hut not emeralds. The sapphires 
whieli are red, purple, yclIow,blue, white, and 
slar-.stone, aii* met with at AFaturuand Saf- 
fiaeam, and rabies and sapphires at Badulla 
and S.dVi.iii^am. ’riu' white 'Pourrnaliu, orMa- 
t arise Diamond, called in Singhalese, Suda 
Tan'inali, is a topaz of a pale yellow colour. 

Till* Zircon famHy is richer in Ceylon 
than in any other pari, of tliu world. It is 
found in the disiricts of .Matiira and SatlVa- 
^am : and is most ahandaut in the former. 
“ Alatara-cbamoiid*’ is tlie name applied to 
its finest vaiieties by the dealers in gems. 
Hcsiiles the two well-i'stahlislied Spcoies, 
I’ommoM zircon, and h^aeiiith, there is a 
ihii-d, mas'.^ive. I'pacpie, and unorystallized, 
and of a ilark hro\Mi colour. Speeimons of 
it from SaHV.'ii,cim wi‘igh two or three 
oiinees. 'riie U'llow varieties are sohj by 
the nali\es as a jM'caliar kiml of topaz, Uio 
green a.s tourmalines, the liyaeintli rod, as 
infei-ior i*iil»ies, and tlio very liglit grey, as 
imperfect diamonds. AH the varieties ai’O 
fuiiiid in tlie beds of rivers, or in alluvial 
ground, wlnhdi, hofli in SallVagam and Ala- 
tura is of the same kind.' — liorMmrtjJt, Thnn- 
lictufa 'I'i'itcihy Vol 1 Y. p, itiih 

.MA'lTIll\ d'EA 'I'JFEE. Cassia aurieu- 
lata l/inn, lioih. 

AIATDHISHWA. Sans. Wind. 

M AT-WA .N-ld N. A Cliim‘S(‘ iieconntof 
India, tramslati'd Irom tin; Waii-lieeii-t-hung- 
Kaow, or d< ep researches into aiieient docii- 
menls. 

A1 \TV, in the .Madras Ih'esideney, a house 
servant who cleans iij) : su|i|>o,sed lobe from 
the English .Mate, or from the M!dayMla,m 
Melti, an inferior servant, an umh r servant 
w)m cleans dishes, shoes, Ac. 

MATY Ml. JliNi*. Hold ot Punjal). 

M.\TZHANC. IIivii. Ahelia triilora. 

AFAII MS. Sei* Creeks of Asia. 

AF.AllI). JliM). JOIeusini! eoraeami. 0(f>rt. 

M VIIDEKIOE. .Mai, AY. Cueiuhifa eitrulliiK, 

jM.VCE.S, D. C. i3o, is supjiosed to havo 
been a Scythian, tin* head of one of the triboH 
that broke into Eactria between 150 to 140 
D. C. and lie .seems lo bave held communi- 
cation with Azes. The obverse of bis coin 
contains the king witli a trident, a Tartar 
war weapon, seUing his foot on a prostrate 
I enemy. 

j AlAlJjFAUE IJtND. .species of Solanum. 

< Hari Alauhari is IS. sauclum, and Choti 
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MAUND. UAJJRYA. 

Maaliari is S. xanfhonarpum. IMAUNE POHA, See Karon. 

MAUIa Pyrus kinnaoncnsig. MAUNL A hiiidoo ascetic wlio lias taken 

MAUfiABKEIl. Auah. Nitric acid. avow of perpetual silence, like Paul the 
A[AUri.\[AlN. A town in the Amherst silentary. Also the la«t day of the month of 
province of ilritish J3nrfriali. It is built on Phal^un, wlien bathing in silence is to bo 
the left bank of the Maulinaiii river around practised. — Wilson. 

the base of a hill, and the hou.^csof Europe- MAUll, a river runniug through the 

ans are on the slopes and summits of the Soorco district in IJengal. 

liill. From tins top of the hill, on which | AfAUilA, Hi\n. Vitex ncguiido. 

aro several budd’hiat pagodas, the eye ranges . MAUUA lUKH, also Dudliia maura, 

over a grand prospect, - the (jwync, the Aconitiim feiox. 

Salwyu and the Maulmain river lie below. ^MAUIIANDIA J> VIICEAYANA. Avery 
Tho Maulmain river lias a litlgo of rock ■ preity crce[)('i* with pink, wliito and blue 
nuining across its mouth, endangering (lowers, requires a rieli soil. Maiiraiidia scni- 
navigatioii. ^ perflorcns, is a vtny elegant climbing plaut 

MAULSAIIL lliNO. ^limnsops elengi. witli dark blue and white, also purple colour- 
jMAULVf, JJiM). A learned inaliomedan, ed ilowers, both these are well adapted for 
a doctor of law or literature, A(!. trellis work and are easily grown from seed, 

MAUMEA ASI.VTICA. IjINX. Syn. of the plants thrive well in a good soil, either 
Darriiigtoiiia speeiosii. J/tun. in pots or on the ground. — liMdl. Jaffsey. 

MAUN EIIOW'', a bctd, fonne«l by Krishna MAURI. Hind. Ervum lens.— Iftaa. 

Phat. They ineuleato llie saeredness of tlie MAURI CONWAI, a great reservoir in 
Vedas, but deny tliat of llu; l*uvana.s and ' Itlysorc. 

Gita. Tlie sect ani hindii mejnlieunt de- i ' .M A U RITA C ARANA. Tho Carana palm j 
votees, who \yersliip Krishna. They are j tlie leaves are used as a thatch for bouses.— 
readily reoogni.sed by their black clothing. ■ iiciuiuhi. 

Brahmin.s assert that the fir.'U. of the Man! MAURJTniS or Isle of France, an island 
lihow wa.s tho son of a Inahrnan by a iMang ! about dUO miles west of Rodrigues, it i.s 
womai), but tho sect elaiiii a fabuloii.^ly far nioimtaiiioiis. It extends in a N. B, and S. 
descent lr()iii the beginning ol the world. W. direction, its south-west point being in 
Their chit'f locality is in the country between hit. *Jtr S. and long. 57 ^ 1 7^* B. and tho 
tho Syhadri hills, and thueaatGond country north-east point in hit. It)"'' OiV S. long. o7^ 
on tliooa.st of Jlcrar, ami between the Kistna dt)’ F. — -i/nKs/oov///. 

river ami .Malwa. A few arc to bo found MAURITIUS I PFCACIIUANA. Cy- 

in tho Piinjal). They dwell in nmt.’hs, the iiancbum ipeeachuaua. 

chief mat’ll being at Jtndjmr near BIlielipnr, MAIJROO a race in tho mountain country 

Ooumarkher. Tiny re^'inble in their rela- iu the ‘idtli degree of N. L. and 1)8® of E. 

tions, some ol the Clirislian monies, 'flay ; F, between the Cloalan Sigon range and tho 

are believers in Krishna, as his life i.s tie- , Myauge Sgiume Kha Nam Baom on eastern 

tailed in the llhagwat or eighteoni h Puriimi, source of tlm Irawaddy river. 

and they reject all otlier Idmln ^haslr.l and .M.VL ItU, JIiNo. Ulmuserosa also Quercus 

do not wor.siiip oilier hmdtM) gods, Cupt. dilafo. 

Mar/nulos/i m 1<), t/n,/. ISdn. l/.t/. /,. AN. iNtAIJltVA a ilynnsly of Magadha, founded 
aM .VU NJll lOO.M ami Singlibhoom, are ^ by Cliaudragnpta tlm Sandracottus of the 
disLriels in CMiota Nagpore. 'fhe niortalily j Greeks, but wliicliwassweptawayiutheraid- 
trtjra the lamiim of 1 Slid fell on the popu- : die of the oih century. Gliandragupta, was 
lation about (he same as in Ori.s.-a. , tlm illegii inialo sou of tlm last Numhi by the 

MAIJNI), or .M.VN, anu-asure of weight of - beautiful, but low ca^'te, !Mura, from whom 
India, which varies Irom ’Jo lbs. to 82 Ij .accord- j he obtained the de.signatiou of Alamya. In 
iiig to the substance weighed. The Bengal . the ^ludra Rakshusa, a Sanskrit drama dc- 
Bazaar jManml is 8*J Ihs. 2 o/. avoirdupois, tailing liis elevation, Gliandragupta is fre- 
Goods >veiglmd or pas.sed by vi.ssare eonvort- ijucntly named Vrishahi, a term .said to bo 
cd at the rate of ode Iks. avt):nliipois per Um) equivalent to Sudra ; and as Nanda himself 
vis.s.Graiu shippers declare their own weight. wa.s the .sou of a sudra woman, there can be 
At Ispahan, the shah i or royal man, is al- little doubt that tlio celebrated Maurya 
ways u.sed, instead ot tho Tabree/. man em- family were of sudra extraction. The 
ployed at Slieniz. One Sbabi man is Gautama were followed by tho Maurya, a 
equal to two 'fabreez man. A khuvwar or family consisting of iiino ])rinccs. The last 
ass’s load, is eslinmted at a hundred man of the ]\Iaurya is stited to have been at- 
Tubreez, or about 725 lbs. English.— EnwerV tacked and slain by the nijab of Kamayun* 
Journey into Khurasan^ p. dd9. Sec Man. | named Sakaditya, or Lord of the Saka. See 
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MAYA. 

Cbandragnpta. Magadlia. Barliadratba. 

MAUSOLEUM. Most of the malioiiicdanfl 
of India bury their great men under a 
mausoleum. Tlio mausoleum tomb of llama- 
yoon, with its white marble dome is a eons- 
picuous object for miles arouml. It cost 
15 lacs of rupees and was creeled by his 
widow Ilamida JBaim begum, who is also 
in tor red near. 

MAIJT KI BAJT. llixi*. Anmrantus 
oleraeeua also A. tristis. 

MAUVK T)E JUIF, Fii. Corchonis olito- 
rins. 

TkfAIlZA, An. Hixn. Vkks. A village. 

MAUJ^ANl LLA, Sr. Camomile. 

^!AVA, MAi.KAii. ^langifera rndiea Liint. 

MAVILINGIIM, Tam. Ciiitnn'a nurvala 
Man/, also 0. Hoxburgliii find ('. tnpia. 

MAVILINGHUM PUTTAY, Tam. bark 
of CratU'va Roxlmrgliii. 

^lAVlL-KAHA, Malkat.. Mimusops kaki 
Tjmu 

MAY ILANjMATi.a servile tribe iriMalubjir. 

MAWAL, Ui.vp. Celosia erislala. 

MAWAIj, Mauu. fertilovalleysofMah.a- 
rnahtra. 

]\fA\VAL, the mountain valleys of tlio ! 
Sabyadri range commencing at the wesleni 
extremity and extending aboul 100 miles 
cast. — 1 VI Ifi. (}h 

MAWAN,11ini>. a ircc of ('bnia Nngpore, 
Avitli a soft, g)-ey wood. — (\tl.Cnl. /vV. 1H02. 

MAWAH, iMai.ay. Rom*. 

MAWAR-l'N-NAllR, Tlic I ornTory be- 
tween llio rivers Oxiis and .laxarle.s, and be- 
longing to Bokhara and Kok.and and Khiva 
arc near, at llio left baidc of the Oxn.s. “It 
may also be described ns tlic countiy wbicli j 
is "beyond ibe river Oxus, ’ Traiisuxiana 
inelnding Bckliara and Saiinirkand. 

I^rAVVA-TRKK, Am:i.o-iiixo. Bassia lati- 
olia. 

MAWBKL-GllILA, Hiniu Baulilnia racc- 
inusa. 

MAW-SBED, The greyish blue variety of 
hoppy seed. j 

MAXCIS, Poirr. Maec. 

MAY or Ruxtangha May, Tam. Schlci- , 
clicria trijuga. 

MAYA, witli tlic Idndoos, morally means 
nothing more than tlioiiotliingiiess ol tliis 
world ; poetically, Iho inability of niau to 
appreciate the world in whieli he lives, and 
philosophically, it is identical with the 
idealism of Ucntlcy. On Maya or Illusion, 
Brahma says, in this life, man, as in a 
dream, finds delight in eating, drinking, and 
other enjoyments, but as soon as bo awakes 
they yield co longer pleasure, for the joy.s 
^ud plcastX'^s of his life arc «ui unreal a»s 


MAYI. 

dreams. By devout abstraction (that is, by 
inedi biting on God) mail nw’akes to a know- 
ledge of tlivino I nitli.s, and finds his former 
oujoymenfs notbing but illusion. Thus, a 
supreme eK'nial Spirif, tbo Creator of all, 
pervades all, and will linully destroy all jin 
lino, all filings are Maya which do not 
: proceed from tlic light of divine knowledge, 
ily the vauslmnivH, Laksini is called Maya, 

! or Ada .Maya.-- Tin; inextricable diflieultioa 
I attending the vulgar notion of material sub- 
i .stance concerning which 

“ Wo know tills only, tlint wc know.” 

iiiduecd many of the ancicnt.s, and somo 
moderns, to believe* that tin: wliolo crea- 
tion wnia rather an energy llnm a work, by 
wbicli the intiiiitc Being, who is present atall 
times, in all places, exhibits, to tin; minds of 
liis creatures a set of perceptions like a 
' wondoifnl picture, or piece of music, always 
varied, yet always iinilorm ; so Unit all bodic.s 
: amU heir qualities ('xist, imieeil, to every wise 
I and useful purpo.^e, Imt. exist only as they aro 
perceived This illiisivo o])eration of iho deity 
the biiuiu phil()SOph('r,s call Maya, or De- 
ception ~-.l/cor, !>. r;k I/nA, Muih, Hind, 
p. ,‘{S!h See Kama. 

AlAYA also Majonphal, Gi:/. llixn. Galls. 

MAYA 1)K>'I, Sec Bndilha; Burabur 
Caves. 

MAYA All, Bnini. fs a tree the size of 
an apple tree. hVnit. t*\cclh‘n(, size of a 
plum, purple (ailonr; swi'ct, small seiids. It 
is said to grow in the celestial I’C'gions, and 
to he a lavoiirito food of the Njit. -Malcohn 
I'. /. p. JSl). 

MAYAliA BHIKATA, or Mai erikiU 
Tr,l.. (Alastns panieulalus, Wild. 

MAYAL-KI-BA.II, ]\lAifi:. Basolla aibn, 

Llihi. 

MAYAMA-ANAM, Set' India. 

AIAYA.V, JJcKM. Mangifera ojipositi folia. 

MAYAXG, Met' Singli|)o. 

AfAYA-BirAK, Sans. Galls. 

“MAYA SIIIJTRARABI,” Ah.? Rerinot 
from stomaidi of camels. I'lic genuine article 
is Immght from Arabia, and k II.s at a liigb 
price aliont. 1* o/.. for H Rnjieos. 

MAYAVATl, San.s. from mayn, delusion. 

MAY-BYOIJNG, a bard, tough, knotty 
wood, wbicli the Tavoyers select tor an- 
chors to their largo beats, wooileu anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater 
part in ii.se. — .Uih^du. 

MAYDl-PANDU, Tisl. Figs. 

MAYBR-MOOTJIA. Sec Jewellery. 
MAYGHUM VAIRU, Tam. Gliiua Root, 
MAYKA RI aud Talopodo, Sans. Cassia 
aui'ieulatu. 



MAZAFFAR JUNG. MAZANDERAN. 


MAYI or Rotanga, Tel, Schleiclicia tri* j 
jujya, W'dld. — R. ii. 277, | 

MA'^-KLIN, Burm. A Tavoy timber, | 
tiBetl for rudders and anchors. — lh\ WaUkli. | 
MAY-KIJANG, A deep broad river of j 
Cambodia. It, takes it.s rise in Tibet and j 
flows throuf^li Laos, Cambodia and Cocliin- 
Oliiiia, forming a delta at its entering the j 
China sea by numerous channels. 

MAY-MAKA, Buum. A Tavoy timber, | 
used in ship building. — Dr. Wallkh. | 

MAYNUlIt, Duk. Lawsonia inermis, ' 
Henna. 

MAY-PHUfj, Duk. Sans. Galls. i 
MAYPOLE, Tlicso J^ve erected at the en- 
trance of every hindoo village in the happy 
vassant or spring, whoso concluding festival 
is the Ifoli Saturnalia, every polo ]ia.s a 
bundle of hay or straw lied at ilie top, and 
some have a cross stick like arms and a flug 
flying ; but in nniny parts of the Pat’har, , 
the inoi’o symbolic plough is substituted, 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and : 
serving the double purpose of a St»ring-pole, 
and frightening the deer from nibbling ihe 
young corn.- To(Vs Kajaslhdu l b/, ii. p. G02. 

MAY- HANG, Umiyi A Tavoy timber, 
said to 1)0 very durable. — Dr. Walllrh. ' 
MAY-SlfOUNG, BmiM. A tree. Scarce,^ 
but found on the sea const from Amh(‘r.st to ■ 
Morgui, of maximum girth 2.1 cubits and 
maximum length IS feet. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It is a short libred, brit- 
tle, yet soft wf>od, called, but erroneously, ti 
kind of Antian by the lhirme.se. ft is not. a 
diii’ahlo wood, and, i.s, besides, too scarce for 
ordnance purposes.-- Cbp/u/b Udvre. 

MAY-TO-l>El\, Bui.’M. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the hot toms of ships; preferred to 
teak.— 7) r. Wdllich. 

MAYDN, Auvu, Aden. 

MAYUlll, Guz. Hind. Fennel, Nigclla 
sativa. Fncniculam Panmori. I). G. 
MAYWOlUr, See (hintlinride.s. 

MAY- YAM, B(JRM..f’ A Tavoy timber, 
an in destructible, strong, licavy, dark rod 
wood. — Capfaiu Danrc. 

. MAZAFFAR JUNG, the title of the 
favourite grandson of Ni/.am-ul-Mulk, his 
name being Hadayat Mohi ud Diu. After 
the death of Nizam-nl-Mulk, lie strove to 
attain the sovereignty of the Ueklian, against 
his uncle Nnsir Jung and entered into agree- 
ments with Chanda Sahib and the French. 
He was present with Chanda Sahib at t,ho 
battle of Ambur Avbcro Anwar ud Diu fell. 
Ho gave MasuUpatam to J Juplcix but was 
soizca and imprisoned by Nasir Jung, His 
undo Nasir Jung was assassinated by a con- 
spiracy, and ultimately after a varying con- 


test Mazaifar Jung fell airCuddapah, daring 
the revolt of tjie Pathan ohjefs, by the arm 
of the nabob of Kurnool. — Or/ue. 

MAY-ZA-LEE, Bubm. Cassia florida, also 
Cfissia sumatrana. 

MAZANDERAN, is a province of Persia, 
lying on the southern shore of the Caspian 
Sea. It is very mountainous and rich, and 
tlie mountains are, witli the exception of 
those in Georgia, the only or.es in Persia 
covered with forests, principally composed of 
the Azail-Darakht or Persian teak- tree, 
admirably adapted for ship-building. This 
fact made Peter the Great and Catlierine II. 
so anxious to obtain possession of Mazandc- 
ran, and the neighbouring province of Ghi- 
lan ; and indeed they were ceded to Peter by 
triNity at one monumt., aJtlioiigh ho was after- 
ward.y obliged to relinquish them. Down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
Russians never censed their elforts to gain 
even a small footing in this neighbourhood ; 
and tliey succeeded in obtaining and fortify- 
ing the small i.sland of Ashoiiuada close to 
the shore in the neighbourhood of Asterabad. 
Alazandcrau, in pre-iiistmm; times, is said to 
have been comjue.rcd by Roostum, who is 
.Slid to have killed there a number of clc- 
])haiifs, an animal now unknown in Persia, 
'riio n(.*t r(‘Voiine ot Mnznndi'ran are 22,132 
tomnnu 6,740 dinar.s. Mazanderan, as woUaa 
Gbilnn, may be divided into two distinct cli- 
mate.s. the warm and the cold; namely, the 
mountainons region, and tlielhit (‘onntry along 
the shore of the (Caspian Sea. Winter and 
' spring are the healihiost seasons, for the 
I sniumer and aniiimniil heats occasion such 
' exhalat.ions to arise from the fens and marsh- 
es which overspread this part, of Persia, as 
I to render ihe air most insalubrious. Aguc.s 
j ami dropsies aro tlio prevalent disorders, ami 
I the natives have in general a sallow ami 
; ])loatcd app(‘arance, indicative of the siato 
I of their healtli. In October, November and 
; December, there are heavy rains. Snow 
■ also falls, but never lies long upon the 
i ground ; and in spring the rivers, almost 
1 invariably overflow. The small province of 
' Asterabad is someliraes included in Mazjui- 
j devan, which it resembles in appearance, 

! climate and productions. This is the ancient 
j Ilyrcania, and the paternal estate of the king 
j of Persia, as chief of tho Knjar tribe who 
have entire possession of the province. It 
is bounded on tho West by the Caspian Sea, 
to tho South it is separated by a lofty ridge 
of mountains from the districts of Damgan 
and Bistan ; it extends to tho East as far as 
tho Longitude of 68 ® ; and is divided from 
Dabestan by the river Asbor. The city of 
Asterabad, tho “ capital of tho province, is 
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McMURDO. 

Kituafed T\ear the raoutli of the nVer Easter, 
on a bay of the Caspian sea.” 

From Asterabad, it is eighteen days’ jour- 
ney to Herat, and from thence, passing 
throngh the hilly country of the Hazara 
people, you arrive at Kabul on the eleventh. 
— MalcoIm*8 History of Persia, Vol. ii. p. 
126. Mohun LaVt Travels, p. 320. Kinneir^s 
Geographical Memoir y ]}. 168-67-68. Ferrirr s 
Journey y pp. 70-71. 

MAZA-NENG, Burm,., or Maga-ncng, 
Burm. In Amherst, a close grained wood, 
nearly allied to tealc. It is used for house 
posts, carts, boats, paddles, oar.s, Ac. 

MAZARl, See Kelat. 

MAZRI. PasHTU. Desert palm, Clm- 
mcerops ritchiana. 

MAZRIUM, Arab. Daphne mezereum. 

MAZU, Pers. Galls. 

MAZDAC, an impostor of Istakhr who 
flourished in the reign of the Sassanian king 
Kobad, in the 6th century of the Christian 
era, who set up the doctrine of the commu- 
nity of women. 

MAZEREON, or Mezereon, Daphne mc- 
zereum. See Daphne cannabina; Thymelete. 

MAZER-WOOD. Isonandra guti'i. 

MAZRIOON, Pkrs. Daphne mezereum. 

McKenzie, Colonol, Surveyor General 
of India in the early part of the 19th century. 
He made an extonsivo collection of mann- 
senptsin the several l<M,nguages of India, and 
of Inscriptions all of whi(;h the Rev.W.Taylor 
dc'^cribed, in throe volumes entitled Cata- 
logue Raisonne of Oriental manu*'Cripts. 

M’CIjELIjAND, Dr. J. A Bengal medi- 
cal officer, distingiiinfied by his roKoardies 
into the Natural History of India and author 
of useful works. In 1842, in the Calcutta 
Journal of Natural History, he described the 
Fresh water fishes which Dr. Griffith had 
collected, and, in 1843, ho described a collec- 
tion made at Clinsan and Ning-po. Dr. 
McClelland had written on the Indian Cy[H’i- 
nidflB in the As. lies. xi.v. p. 217, and ho add- 
ed birds from Assam and Burma! i, and des- 
cribed the vegetable products of Burmah. 
He also wrote on the timber and other vege- 
table products of Burmah and edited 
Griffiths’ Writings. 

McMURDO, Captain J. wrote on the 
Canals of Scinde. — Ob.sorvalions on the 
Indus, in Bom. Geo. Trans. 1830, 1838 j 
Bombay reprint, vol. i. 9. Account of a 
supposed volcano in Catch. — Ibid, vol. ii. 

1 10. Notes on the Mahra tribe of South 
Arabia, Bom. As. Trans. 1847, 339. Earth- 
quake in Catch 1819, Bom. Lit. Trans, vol. 

111. Former state of Runn of Catch (i“ 
Appendix to Barnes’ Bokhara Travels.)— 
Th. Buisi, — Lond. As. Tram. Vol. i. 123. 


MEALY BUG. 

ME, of Dioscorides. Nigella Seed. 
MEAD, or Metheglin. 

Moht, Meth, Gbr. 1 Idromele, It. 

Moode, Mefidraak, Dut. I Lipez, Rus. 

llydromcl, Fr. | Mei>, 

An intoxicating drink made of honey. 
MEADOW FLOWER, Eng. Colohicnm. 
meadow grass. In Tenasserim, 
this has one or two representatives among 
the most conspicuous grasses, species of 
Poa. — Mason. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, 

Sorinjan, Ara«. | Colchicum antumnRle. 

A bulbous plant, the roots and seeds of 
which are employed in medicine. — Ho|7<;,p.787. 
MEADOW TRF^,^^01L.Trifolinra Medium. 
MEAN. Hind, a term used by a hindu 
to a mahomedan, who himself generally ap- 
plies it to a pedagogue, r)i* to a son : the 
village-school master has always the honour- 
able epithet of hloan-y.— TolV 8 Rajasthan f 
Vol. ii. p. 55. 

MEAL. 


Mil, 

Pur. 1 

Fan no, 


F arine, 

Fr 1 

Farina, 

I. AT. 

Mobl, 

Okk. 

1 Tapung, pulur, lamat, MAii, 

At la, 

(ilJZ. 

Mnka, 

Kirs. 

Atta, 

Hind. 

Farina, 

Sp. 


j The edible parts of wheat, oafs, rye» 
barley, and pulso of diirerent kinds, ground 
into a cnarH(» flour. — Faulkner^ McOulloch*s 
Commnrrinl DiHlonartfy p. 797. 

MEALY BUG, or Whito Bug, is the 
Psoudococens adonidum. The male insect 
is of a dirty brownish color and slightly 
liairy. It is very minute (very imich smaller 
than iho feiriales; only about half a line 
long) and lesemblcs certain small Ephe- 
riieridm or May flies. The female is oval, 
brownish-purple, covered with a whito mealy 
powder which forms a stilF fringe at tho 
margin nud at tho extremity of tho abdomen 
two setai. The Inrvio and pupro are active 
and move about. Tho insects in all stsges of 
development, nre found in Ceylon, all the 
year round, chiefly in dry and hot localities, 
on tlie branches of trees and on the roots to 
one foot under ground. ]Mr. Nictner says ifc 
is identical witli the species naturalized in 
the conservatories of Europe. It is preyed 
upon by the Scymnus rotund atus, a 
minute beetle of the Lady bird tribe, 'of the 
size of a pin’s head, blnck and pubescent. 
Also the yellow coh)i od and common Encyr- 
tns Nietnori and tli(3 black colored senreo 
Chartococcus inusciformis, two minute Hy- 
rnenoptera (wasps), only long and the 
roiuute whilish mite Acnriis translucons. Of 
tho members of this family of insects, tho 
Coccidao, some, .as the Cochineal and Lao 
insects, are of groat economical importance; 
but olliors as t.ho sugar-cane blight of tho 
Mauritius, the Aspidiotus, and the Coffee 
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MKASURES. 

])ug, are e^fcessivoly baneful to the gardener 
and ngr i cu H 11 ri st,. — Niehic r. 

M RANG IS OR MR N ANGUS, a group of 
islands on tbc S. coast of Mindanao, in about 
lat 5° N. long. 127® 45’ R. They are three 
islands of moderate size, with some smaller 
ones adjoining, they lie about 36 or 42 miles 
N. E of the Talour Islands. Sangir and 
the numerous islands of this group, in the 
Celebes, occupy a superficies of 13 square 
leagues, the Tolaut and the Mcangia islands 
united are 18 square leagues; these arclii- 
pelagoea, formerly subject to the authority 
of the sultans of Ternate, now make part 
of the larger Dutch residency of Mcnado. 
Several extinct volcanoes, and some still 
in full action, are found in the Sangir 
group ; the devastations whiidi tht'y commit 
J'rom time to lime, have often been fatal to 
file inhabitants. The eruption of Duwana, 
in 1808, completely annihilated the village 
of Tagalando, destroyed all tlio surrounding 
forests, and suddenly de])rived the inhabi- 
iuuts of all means of livelihood, by the des- j 
traction of their fields. The Gunong-api . 
causes numerona ravages iu the island of 1 
Sjauw ; its peak, 0000 feet above the level j 
of the sea, forms the culminating point of | 
this group. Guuong-api covers with its base j 
all the northern part of Sangir-besar. This i 
volcano has not been active sinee 1812 when 
torrents of lava from it destroyed tho oxten- 
bivo forests of cocoanut trees with which this 
part of tho island was covered, and caused 
the death of many of the iuhabiUnts. These 
islands furnish more than tweniy-fivo kinds 
of wood suited for building and furnitnre. 
Two harbours, sheltered trom all wind.s, ) 
exist in the larger Sangir, one in the Ray j 
of Taruua, the other, ealltid Midelu, on tho ' 
eastern side; — Journ. hid. Arch, for Dec, 
1860, p. 764, — llorshimih. I 

MEAN KHEIL THIBR, on the Punjab . 
frontier is partly Afghan, partly liakhtiari. I 

HEAR, Can. Curyota urens, — Idmi. ! 

MEASURES. Amongst the native.s of 
India, from the elbow to the d ip of tlie inid- 
dle-tiuger is reckoned a liat’li or kovii 
(cubit) of eighteen iuche.s ; this is the usual j 
measure for articles of ordimirv value, the 
itinerant veudei’s of which have frequently 
no other standard. Hat’h means hand, also 
cubit. Tlie Greeks and Homans measured 
by the foot (pes) the hand (pabna) the ■ 
palm ( iroXaiorTii ) and tho linger (digitus) i 
which mode passed down to tho Komaiio- 
Germanic races. The Romans h.ad the pace, j 
a military measure aud they and tho Greek.s 
bad the cubit, (cubitus) from the point of the ‘ 
elbow to the point of the middle finger and 
the ulna : fathom, tesa, loise is the bam or 


MEASURES, 

outstretched arms across the body. The 
ell, or cubit, frcijpa the elbow to the endi of 
the finger was the unit measure of Egypt, 
of the jew, and of Babylon. 

By a Proclamation of the Governor of 
Madras in Council, October 16, 1846, after the 
1st. of January 1847, tbe undermentioned 
Weights aud Measures could be u.sed in tbe 
Revenue, Commis.sariat and other Public De- 
partuicuts throughout the Madras Presidency. 

Madras WeighU, shewing the equivalents 
in Avoirdupois and Troy Weights. 


M fwlms Weights. 

Avoirdupois. 

Troy. 

ITola ... 
3 Tolas — 1 Pollam. 
40 Pollams— 1 Visa . . . 
8 Visa Slaund. 

Iba, oz. drs, * 
0 0 G-582«, 
0 1 3‘748| 
3 1 5-912^ 
24 10 155 12? 

lbs. ox dwts. 
10 0 7k 

0 1 2k 

13 9 0 

130 0 0 


TABliii of Madras Mpasurrs, shetoiiig their p,vact 
dimensions as u'dl as those suitedto pi'aetice. 




MEASURES, MEASURES. 

Mr. W. H. Bayley of tho Madrasi Civil j Tamil signifiea the thumb ; and in the above 
Service, wheii a Member of the Hoard of measure, it is tho distance from the thumb 
Revenue, in 1857, in a memorandum ou tho joint to tho tip of the nail. This ungooluiu 
land measures of the Madras Presidency, is considered equal to 2 viriHil kuddei, or 
remarked that the ‘Linear* measure of | Huger-tip-breadtlis. 

India, is almost everywhere founded on | The term ‘ ungoolum’ is however somo* 
we^ngth of the human foro-arrn, called times used to mean a thumb* breadth, and is 
kat/ij ill Tamil moot am : then tho same as the virrul kuddei or finger* 
and inTelugu moora. It is said to bo breadth or digit, or the 24th part of a cubit 
tho length from the elbow joint to the {about 82 inch) according to the following 
tip of the finger of some tall man chosen Table, 

as a standard. Tho term is translated • 4 Fingers’ breadth == 1 Palm. 

cubit, but it invariably exceeds tho 18 12 Fingers’ breadth = 1 Span, 

inch cubit of PJuglund. Major Jervis in bis | 24 Fingers’ breadth « I Cubit, 

work on Indian Metrology, assumes the In- 4 Cubits = I Fathom. 

TH/fAa.iHoo?//wi or Artificers’ cubit 
th6 Madras Presidency it averages about (double) of Triehinopoly is 32 inches, or tho 
197 inches, varying from 19 to 20. In tho same as tho Tinnovelly Ta/c/ia-Wr, and is 
southern part of tho Pro.sicloney tho Tamil sub-divided into 24 uuyoolum. 
word adee, translated /oo/, is known as a The btlm, translated /a//m»n, in Salem 
linear me«i.sure; this also is said tube the and Coimbatore averages t> feet 4:J- inches, 
length of the foot of some tall man, and and in Guntoor 6 feet 6,'^^ inches. It is 
averages 10}- inches. The ancient linear j generally, but not always sub-divided into 4 
measures of the Fgyptiaus, ami the Jews, | cubits. Tho fcena or fathom is also used by 
and Greeks, were taken Irom a unit repro- j Native Seamen, on the lead line, 
sentiiig tho Inimaii foot or arm. The j For di.stances of greater length, there 
“cubit” was, a.s m India, tho forearm, i. e , j is no defined measure in Southern India. A 
from the elbow joint to the tip of tho long j nuli.vulU in Tamil, is derived from vulli a 
finger. The cubit was aub-divided into two I road or way, and a period of time which 
“spams,” or six “hand-breadths,” (palms) ' is thebthh [lart of tho 24 hours, or 24 Eng- 
or 24 “ fiugor-breadth.s” (digits). Tho j lisli minutes, generally known as an “ In- 
Jowi.sh “ Kod was six cubiis. Several dian liour.” Tho distance that is usually 
values, have been assigned to the Jewish ! walked in this time is called a waL’.VttH/, and 
cubit, varying from % to 21 PjMgli.sh inchc.s : j is about 1.J English miles or somewhat less, 
so that it u.ssimilated very closely to tho j Seven na/i-rn/fi make a kadtm oi about 10 
Indian cubit. I miles. 

The gu:i ti-anslated yard, is known all | 'J’ho coss is generally considered 2 
over India, but perhaps not so extensively English miles, but according to Colobroke 
as the cubit. It is supposed to have been as follows : “ 

introduced by the inahomcdans, but on j 4 Cubits = 1 Danda or Staff, 

what standaid founded, is not known. It j 2,000 Danda » 1 Cof.s. 

varies exceedingly in different localities, Taking the cubit at 19-^ inches, the con 
and in the same place its length some- would bo 2’46 miles, 
times varies with tho length of tlie article In Southern India, it appears to have 
measured. The guz of Akbar, called tho been tho cii.stom in ancient times to name au 
ILlaheeguz was introduced by him into Nor- area of land after tho quantity of grain, that 
them India in the 15th century, and was it wa.s thought would sow it, or the quantity 
equivalent to 335^ English inches. The it was thought it would produce. Thus, for 
Hritlsh Government however, fixed on 33 in- instance, a candy of land was as much as 
dies for the standard guz of the North-West would produce a Candy of grain, and this 
Provinces. In Bombay the guz is about 27 was by estimate, and not by actual measure- 
inches, and in the Madras Presidency varies ment, or if a measured area was considered 
from 26 to 39 inches. It is, however, very a Candy in one village, it would not be so 
much superseded by the English yard raea- in the next. Plven where there is some de- 
Rure. In the districts of Madura and Tin- fined superficial measure, commencing from 
nevelly, the Tutcha^kole or Artificers’ stick is a rod square, the number of cubits to the rod 
33 English inches. ^ ^ varies, though the term by which the square 

In the South of India the Guz is sub- rod is known is the same, 
divided into 24 ungoolum, each of which. In some districts of the Madras Presi- 
taking the Tanjore guz of 33 J inches, is dency the land-measure is well defined, as iu 
of an English inch. The term ungoolum in tho case of the Cawnie, and the Acre/ The 
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former no doubb formerly differed in different 
places, but its dimensions seem to have been 
determined and introduced by Royajee the 
celebrated dewan of Mahomed AH (Wallajah) 
nawab of the Carnatic. Wborever the 
Cawnie exists, it is now 57,600 square feet, 
or 1 ’3223 14 acres, except in some of the 
talooks of Trichinopoly. The English Aero 
was introduced by »Sir T. Munro into BcHary 
and Cuddapnh, daring the Survey (so called) 
of ib02-1806, and 1842 it was introduced on 
a similar occasion into Kurnool. Unfoitu- 
nately in both cases the chain of 33 feet was 
used instead of Gunter’s chain of 66 feet, so 
that the square chain was J-ytli acre, thus in- 
troducing an awkward ^sub-multiple, (not 
more so however than the rood and perch) 
when a very simple decimal sub-division 
might have been ado])ted. 

Some confusion has occasionally oc- 
curred from the use of the term cuhit in 
English correspondence. It is constantly as- 
sumed to bo the English cubit of 18 inches, 
and on ono occasion a whole series of Tables 
of Laud Measure in a Dibiiict, winch had 
been officially sent forth as cori ocf, had to he 
revised and altered throughout, in conse- 
quence of this error. 

The term goonta or coovta also is 
another word which has often given’ rise to 
mistake. It is synonymous with coolna^ and 
goolce. The word seems to denote the land 
measure next below the maximum of the 
place; thus the poolij of Rajah muudry, the 
cutty of MasuHpatam, the coatchel of Gun- 
toor, the goortoo of Ncllore, the cawnie of 
Chingleput, the acre of Bcllary and the moiv 
of Tanjoro arc all sub-divided into goonta 
(ooonta; or coolce, (goolee.) The goonta, 
Ac., of one district, is not at all necessarily 
the same as the goonta, &c. of another. 

Not only is there a perplexing variety 
in the native Land Measures, bub it is well 
known that the areas are not even what they 
' pro/fiss to bo, the rod or rope being seldom or 
ever the number of cubits it is said to bo. 
Considering therefore that in the Madras 
Presidency, where the Ryotwar system of 
assessment generally prevails, it is a vital 
point to have on record the exact size of 
every field, and a new Survey seems almost 
indispensable. It will then be a question 
what kind of Land Measure should be intro- 
duced ? That of the Cawnie would perhaps 
be most acceptable to the people, but there 
would be little difficulty in introducing the 
English acre. This has already been done 
in Bellary, Cuddapah and Kurnool, and in a 
good part of Gnntoor. In Salem, though 
tho original measurements were in "native 
goonta^ and hullah^ the accoonts have long | 


been kept in acres, according to Tables of 
Conversion prepared many years ago, and 
the extent of each Ryot's holding is stated in 
his puttali in Acres. In the late Bombay 
Survey the Acre was introduced, and in tho 
North-West Provinces the areas of the 
villages are recorded in acres, though the 
Helds were measured in local htegas. 

An A fit was pa.«sed by the Governor 
General of India in Council in October 187 1 
with a view to provide for the ultimate adop- 
tion of a uniform system of weights and 
measures of capacity throughout British 
India. The Act directs that the unit of 
weight shall be a “ ser,” equal to the French 
kilogramme, and tho unit for measures of 
capacity, a measure containing one such ser 
of water at its maximum density, weighed 
in a vacnuni. Other weights and measures 
of capacity to ho authorized under this Act 
are to be integral multiples or sub-multi- 
ples of these units, the sub-divisions to be 
expressed in decimal parts unless otherwise 
orfUred. Wlien pj oper standards have been 
provided for verification of these weights 
and measures to be used by any Govern- 
ment office, municipal body, or railway com- 
pany, the Govemor-Geneml in Council may 
direct that the weights and measures so 
authorized shall bo used in dealings by such 
nlficc, body, or company. Tho local Govern- 
ment may prepare tablo.s of the equivalents 
cf other weights ami measures in terms of 
tho weiirhts and measures so authorized. 

!Mr. Charles E. Gover of Madras, who has 
publihlied a valuable book on the Indian 
weights and measures, remarks that the 
unit of weight now commonly employ- 
ed is the tola, which, aecording to the official 
regulations upon tho suhjeci, should be 180 
giuins in weigiit. It is the rupee, and was 
adopbai from its fancied quality of givijig 
everybody tho power of testing his own 
purehases. Nevertheless, in the following 
localities, the tola thus varies in grains. 


Ahiacila- Konkan .. I8()'8 

bad .,193'44 Do ... 1«8- 
Ahmednug. I Do .. 19r6 

ger .. 188*4 Madras ...183’29 
Aui-aDga- I Malwa ... 190* 

bad .. 187*6 Mai wun ... 186* 
Arowlee . . 182 8! Nijampoor 180 
Do. ,.191 I Nujunwell 190 6 
Belgaum.. 176*25 Patna .. 209* 
Bombay Bajpoo- 
(for oU). 191 ree ... 177*5 
Guzerat .. IBS 5 Butnagiri.. 186 2 
Do. .. 175*9 Do ... 187 8 
Goanla .. 178 Rygurh ... 187*3 
Jaulnah .. 184*6' Do ... 184*8 


Salvsee ... 191* 
Do ... 194* 
Sattaro .. 172*5 
Saukaoe ... 195-4 
Do ... 184*8 
Soowurn- 
droog ... 193*2 
Surat ... 187*2 
Do .. 178*3 
Sulla ... 178 7 
Vijydroog. 186*6 
Vingorla... 1866 
Do ... 181*8 
Wurad ... 186* 
Do ... 1866 


Next above the tola cornea the seer, a 
weight universaliy employed throughout every 
comer of India. It is ^ed upon the tola, 
of which, according to the Bengal new scale, 
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it ought to contain eighty. In practice it 
may be any number of tolaa from 24 to 140, 
Hud these of any of the hnndt'eds of kinds 
just described. As if tins were not enough, 
“ the tfeer,”. in the words of a Government 
order, i$ liable^ according to the pernicious 
system hitherto prevalent^ to vary m weight for 
every article sold aa well as for every market** 
Thus in Bombay, butcher’s meat is sold by 
the seer of 2b tolas ; arrack and milk by the 
seer of 66 tolas, while drugs are sold in seers 
of 24 tolas, and cotton, in seers of 26. Yet 
other articles are sold by the seer of 27} 
tolas. On one side of the little liver that 
enters the sea at Goa, the seer employed in 
wholesale dealings is of 28 tolas, wliile on 
the other side, it contains no less than 72. 
Jn Calcutta, some articles are sold by the 
seer of 80 sicca rupees, while for others, the 
seer is 80 current rupees. If we travel 
through tlie districts inirnediately aurrouud* 
ing Calcutta, we shall find in Hooghly, seers 
of 54, 80 and 82 tolas. In Nuddea, 82 1 
tolas make the seer ; in Pubnah, 68 and 60 ; 
in Bancorah the grain seer is 98 tolas for 
merchants, while, retail, it is hut 62. Ju 
the Heerbhoom bazaars the ordinary seer 
is 68J tolas, f(jr one article it is GO, while 
for the commoner metals it is 72. Tlie 
planter in Tirhoot when he makes his pur- 
chases in the bazaar, cannot tell whether 
Ids seer sliall be of 48, 52, 70, 80 or 88 tola.s, 
for all are used. At Furruckahad, it may bo 
either 80, 82, 90, 9G or 112 tolas. At Az- 
imgnrl), cotton is weighed by the seer of 
80 tolas, ghee and salt by the seer of 96, 
corn in retail transactions by the srer of 9G, 
vvbilein wholesale pnrcliase.s, tlie seer contains 
either 105 or 108 tolas. Ibdiar ha.s a seer 
W(‘ighing either 44, 48, 52, 72, 70, or 78 tubes, 
cflectually preventing any one from luakiiig 
a purchase out of the village in which he was 
brouglit up, and wlioso seer.s he is acquaint- 
ed with. Bhagulpore, with an almost end- 
lc.«is variety of its own — 64,67,80, 88, 101 and 
104 tolas — has nr>t one to correspond with 
any one of the Behar measures. The pro- 
vince of Malda, contains seers varying in the 
following proportions — 60, 68, 60, 72, 76, 76, 
80, 805, 91, 92, 94, 96, 100, 101 and 105 
tolas. In Calpee, cotton is sold by the seer | 
of 751 tolas, and rice by measures containing 
tolas when the transaction is wholesale, 
^hile if it be retail, they contain 80 tolas. 
The full benefits of the irrigation works in 
Cuttack, can never be obtained, while the 
Beer varies from 26, 40, 521', 65, 87-} to 150 
totals. In Madras the seer for meat is 2} 
lbs., for merchandise it is lbs., while for 
copper it is but 10 ounces, while that employ- 
ed by Government is 3 lbs* 1 oz. 5‘94 drams. 


Above the seer, and equally universal ia 
the man, maund, or phara, which in Madma 
ia 25 lbs., in Bombay 28, and in Caloutta> 
82| lbs. The Bombay Mer’cautile News, in 
its price current of exports for 21, December 
1864, contains the following maunds, in 
addition to the official maund of 28 lbs., for 

CawlamoiiiB ... lbs. Hotrp ... 30*8 Ibi. 

Cotton ... 39*2 ,, MocliaCoffoe ...41*06 „ 

Ginger ... 29*4 „ Munjeot ... 41’ „ 

and besides tliero is another maund of 29*4 
Ih.s. In Bengal, the factoi’y maund is 74|lb8# 

I The Cc»asling steamers on the Western coast 
start from Travancoro with rnaunds of 321bs, 
deal at Calicut in maunds of 80 lbs., but 
ship coffee that has#been scut down from 
Wynaad, in maunds of 261ba. but of 28 lbs. 
if from Mysore. At Cannauore, the maund 
is 25 lb. At Bombay, the current maund 
is 28 Ib*^., into which before shipment all 
mofu.Msil shipments have to be transferred — 
if Poona goods, from maunds of 78*8 or 90 
Ihs. ; if Ahrnodiiiiggur productions, maunds 
of80orl68J; lbs., must bo thus reduced. 
Sattara shipments must bo charged from 
maunds of 152 J lbs. Perhaps the next port 
will be Surat, where the mainid may be 
either 81, 88, 39, 41 or 44 lbs. The end of 
the journey will probably be Kurrachee, 
were tlie puzzled suporcjargo must deal in 
maunds of 80 or 88|- lbs. At Dee.sa, the 
value descends to 40[S lbs., and at Rajeoto 
to 4! lbs. 

Measures of length. The popular unit of 
length is the guz. Everywhere its use is 
liabitual. It will probably be seen that it ia 
not only the unit of length but is intimately 
connected with the units of weight and 
capacity. 

It. may ho anytliing between 15 and SO 
iiiclies, but is, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, between 18 1 and 21 inches. The 
popular cubit in Beerbhoorn is I5j inches in 
length, although the Revenue survey 
employs a cubit of ISJ inches. In the 
Hooghly district, the cubit varies from 18 
to 19 J inchc.s, while in Piihna it may be any- 
thing between 17 and 30 inches; at Sarum 
it is 24 inches in length, while in Broach, 
Kaira and Veejydroog, it. is respectively 19'2, 
19*4 and 19*58 inches. The following table 
will exhibit in a condensed form, a few of 


the variations : — 

Inches. Inohei* 

Bhagulkota ,.19*25 Ilingala ..19 2 

Belgaum ...19 25 Juniboaoer ...19*4 

Beerbhoorn official .18*8 Go. ...12* 

Do. usual ...15 7^ Kaira ..19 44 

Broach ...19*2 Do. ...19 44 

Chiploou .. 19*667 Kupurwing ...19*4 

Dharwar ...19'376 Maiwun ...19113 

Deesa ...19*5 Maloond .. 19764 

Dholka • . 18*8 Malitur ..19*27 

Hooghly ...19*75 Moonda ...18 9 
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Inches. InoheB. 

MalunoodabaJ ...19*67 Saukseo ..19*756 

Nai»a .. 19*4 Do. ..19*37 

Nowlffoond ...19*375 Soowurndroog ..IQ-T-W 

OwchibKurijh ..19*08 Salsee ...19*5H 

Pubna average 17 to Do. ...19*667 

20 ...23*5 Do. ...19*37 

Rygurh ...19*784 Sarun ...24* 

Kutnagiri ..19 684 Unjunweel ...19*.32 

Ilaneo Bednore ... 18*875 Vecjydroog .. 19'15 

RoyaTnnkareo •.19*2 Do. ..19*58 

Rajpooreo ...19*32 Wurad ...19*803 


More imporfant than the cubit and more 
universal, is the gus? of Western and Nor- 
thern Tiulia and the kol of Southern India. 
Whatever may have been its length origi- 
nally, it now is as variable as it is possible 
to conceive. Nor is tVe confusion of late 
origin. So early as the reign of the great 
Akbar, the guz was so iuHnitely varied a 
length, that the greatest of all tlio Moguls 
ventured upon a reform whicli might well be 
imitated in our days. After very consider- 
able enquiry and deliberation, he introduced 
us the only letjal measure, what is called the 
llalieo guz. The Ayeen Akberry informs us 
that this official guz was taken as the mean 
of three chief guz then c-visting, and arum ul 
'which most of the existing ineaaures might 
bo grouped. The smaller of these we know 
to have been about 28 inches. The llalico 
guz wo know to have been between Mil an<l 
ii4 inches. J\£r. Duncan, after prolonged 
enquiry, estimated it at 33*6 inches, while 
others have valued it at from .33 to 34*2,5 in- 
ches. Let us take a mean (kf these and esti- 
mate it at .33;75 itiche.s. We then find one 
exlrenio to bo 28 inches, tlio mean 33*75 in- 
ches, und are therefore entitled tojis.sui«o that 
the larger measure was about 33’75-f 5*75 in- 
ches, or above 3U*5 inches. The third givz C(mld 
not have been very dift’ereut. from tlie Ihihec 
guz or mean of the old mea.surcs. JervU 
thinks it was exactly 33 5 inches, while ofclicr 
caretul writers estimate it as above. There 
are therefore at present co-existeut in the 
greater part of India four maiuguz measures, 
— Akbar’s and those he endeavoured to su 
persede — each with iiiuumerablo variations 
and no acknowledged standard. Jonathan 
Duncan, one of the best though least known 
governors that ever ruled in India, employed 
when engaged in “ .settling” the North-West 
provinces, a guz of 33^ inches — the parent of 
a new brood of variations. In the coast dis- 
tricts of the west, tlie most common guz is 
that of about 28 inches. In otlier parts there 
is a group whoso average is about 39 inches. 
Wo thus may divide the guz measures of 
India into a number of groups round a well 
defined average. There are in this way 
groups having 28, 30, 33| and 39 inches for 
their centres. Frequentfy two or more of 
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these groups are present in one locality for 
different transactions. Merchants will buy 
by the guz of 34 inches, and sell by that of 
30, or silk will be measured by one, cloth 
(cotton or woollen) by another, while car- 
penters and bricklayers will use each a dis- 
tinct measure. For instance, cotton cloth in 
Surat is measured by the guz of 27*8 inches, 
silk and other valuable stuffs by the guz of 
34*7 inches, while the carpenter employs a 
guz of 27'2 inches. At Juanpore, the car- 
penter values his guz at 30 inches, the tailor 
estimates his at 34 inches, while the cloth 
seller employs one of 40 inches. The mus- 
lin seller at Eurrackabad uses a guz of 33| 
inches, the cloth-scller one of 34 inches, 
while the seller of silk for turbans and full 
dress coats, uses no other than 38j inches. 
Similar cases might be adduced in infinite 
abundance. Wherever the cubit varies, the 
guz follows, usually in tlio proportion of 1 2 
to 7, though thi.s is by no meaus an invari- 
able rjile, and its lengths are as under : 

Agva ... In. 44 Furrackabail 

Do 8ii 2'i tisHuos J5 

Do ...82*8 Do. cloth ...16 ^r,. 

Ahmodahacl Do. col-silk 17 do. 

cloth ..27 7.1 Do cloth .56 do' 

Do velvet ..34 *25 Ho. land ..81^ 

Do ariiticor..28 83 (ihazoerope 811inchos. 

Ahmodtiugger. .21 (lu/.erat stuffs. ,;U*7 

Allygluu* 3U*5 Ifaveri . ;t4’7.5 

Do. .. .5d’4 H-iinsco ..‘14 fingers. 

Anjar ...26*4 Do. .. do. 

Aurungabad ...82 Hoobly . 31-7, 5 

Hoshungabad 4L*8 

Bhagulkoia . .32 87 Jaunpore Cloth, 40 

Bareilly . .V2 to 33 4 Do Wood .Ji) 

Bavoda .‘27*12 Do Tailors.. 31 

i Benares cloth Maloun 32 76 

wholesale 37*5 Maloond ..3.tyi 

! Do. do. retail 33 Malwa ...30 

Do. weavers... I’J*.:! Malabar. #.27 9 

Do. artificers 2'V.’1.*{ Mec*rut 33 

Benares ..33*6 Muiwlnbad ,.33 5 

Baroacli ...27 .Mynpoorie ,.3.1 
Do. 1*2 ^ Nowlgooiul 

Bclgatuii . .52*875 Patna carpets .^3*1 

liolundshuhur 31*75 Do. oloth..4‘2*5 

Bombay 3.”)^ Paudri ...40*75 

Do. urtificer’ 8*27*5 Pauwari .. 36*37 

Do. .. *28 Hulnagari ...3*2*31 

Rygurh ...3.1*916 

Calicut . 28 6 Saulabad ...32 

(‘alpoe . 40 SalHce ...33*56 

Chiploon .. 33*71 Saaksee .. 33*16 

Cawnpuor . 34 Sowourndroog .33*86 

SuhuBwun ...37i 

Dharwar ...32*75 Surat .Cloth ...27*8 

Delhi cloth .. 3»3i Do. Timber ...*27*2 

Dancanee ..Soj Veejydroog ...23 31 

The cubit and guz will suffice to prove 
the imperfection of Indian measures of 
length, and we therefore turn to square mea- 
sures, in wliich the beogah is the most widely- 
spread standard. It is based upon the gu« 
or cubit, and therefore differs in at least an 
equal proportion. 

Becfjah, would seem to imply a de- 
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finite area, and mast haVe done so at some 
period., However that may be, there is 
no such measure now, the name being appli- 
ed to any decently largo area, varying iVom 
an acre to 1,500 square yards. 

In Calcutta, the value is said to be 1,G00 
square yards, while according to a very care- 
ful calculation made by Mr. Hoi well of 
Black Hole notoriety and quoted by Major 
Jervis, the real content should be 1,778 
square yards, more than ten pur cent, greater 
than is commonly believed. 

In Orissa, to the south of Calcutta, the 
beegab is 4,840 square yards while in Bahar 
to the west, it is only 3,025 square yards, 
In Tirhoot, it may contain amongst other 
values, anv one of the following quantities — 
3,025, 3,567, 3,600, 4,225, 4,540 and 4,900 
squai’e yards '. Such a measure, can only 
be of use to confuse. At Saharun- 
poor, the becgah contains in one 
village 824J- square yards ; in another 
2,31 7’4 Sijuare yards, in a third 2,456*2 
square yards, while in a fourth it contains 
2,750 square yards. In Nuddea, it may con- 
tain eitlior 6,400 or 3,025 square cubits. The 
Bogoi’ah beegah is 1,406} square yard.s, 
while that of Helhi is 3,025, and that at 
Cliazeepoor contains 2,755} square yards. 
At Shahjehanporo it may either be 2,910 or 
3,600 square yards, while at Hoshungabud 
it is 4,865iV> *i*id at Benares 3,136 squaixj 
yards. On the western side of India, the 
variations are equally numerous. At Broach 
the beegah contains 2,477, at Surat 2.844, 
in other parts of Guzerat 2,994, while in the 
East it contains no less than 4,013 square 
yards. 

Maasiires of enpadtij^ in the greater part 
of India, do not exi.st independent of the 
measure.s of weight. The niauud and 
seer measures of capacity, are supposed to 
ivpreseiit the equivalents of a maund and 
seer weight, although it is evident, since no 
two articles have exactly the same proportion- 
ate bulk, that no two measures need coiTe.s- 
pond. Tn the absence of suitable standai*ds 
of capacity almost every .article is .*5old by 
weight, even ghee, oil and milk. Grain is 
sold either by weight or measure, hut with an 
understood pi'oportion between them, thins 
in Madras, the “measure” for paddy is exact- 
ly the bulk of a “ vi.ss” weight, and is there- 
fore but another example of the use of the 
equivalent of a weight as a measure of 
capacity. Where independent measures are 
employed, they usually follow the .same rule 
as those of length, weight and area, and are 
of every variety. Thoreare however a few mea- 
suresof a well ascertained value, which appear 
to have been armiiged iu something like order 
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around the cubic cubit. An old writer on 
arithmetic, Bhaskur Acharya, states explicit- 
ly that a measin*e called karika was tbe 
cubic cubit or gliunuhustu. Above this was 
the cube of a double cubit, and ten times 
the half of this is the garce, a measure well 
known through all Southern India and 
formerly universal; so that the garce is 40 
karika. The half of the karika is the 
parah. One-tenth part of the cubic cubit 
is the mercal. In We.sterii India, there is tbe 
candy of 10 cubic cubits. The cube of one- 
fourth of a cubic cubit is the Pylee. Iu 
Southern India, there is the Tumi of four 
hundredths of the garce, and the Paddacu 
or one-fifth of the c4ibic cubit, while in the 
Telugu di.strict8 there is the Pootoe of two 
cubic cubits, and another Tumi one-tenth of 
one cubit. Turning northwards to Ganjam 
we find the Biirnnni, of two cubic cubits, 
and the Nawty of one- tenth of a cubic cubit^ 
and the Toom of one-fortieth of the same 
measure. 

On the other side of India in Bombay, 
there is tho khundee, exactly con*espoiiding 
with tile garce. Tlie cnlie of half the side 
of tlie garce or the linlf of the cubic cubit is 
the parah of tho same value as in Southern 
India, while the cube of one-fourth tho side 
of the parah is tho .seer. In Malwun the 
Khundee is greatly altered in value and 
becomes ten cubic cubits, proving tliat there 
is an understood comioct.iou between the cubit 
and measures of capacity ; in the same dis- 
trict is tho Phura of half tbe cubic cubit. 
As an oiiicial recognition of the relation 
between measures of capjicity and tbe cubit, 
it ought to be mentioned that when the 
government of Bombay ordered that the 
measures for salt throughout the Ooncan 
should be rendered uniform, it was resolved 
to employ a Plitira of • exactly half a cubic 
cubit, e.stiinated at 1 9*5 inehes. Reducing 
the measures referred to into a table, wo 
find the following: — 

Madras Garce 40 cubic cubits. 

Malwun Khiindoe iO do. 

Pootce or Burnum 2 do. 

Ghuimliustu 1 cubic cubit. 

Mercal do. 

Toorni do. 

Nawty do. do. 

Toom do. 

We see here two kinds of division besides 
the ordinary one of halves and fourths. 

1 0 mercals 1 cubic cubit. 

10 do. =3 1 Khundee* 

Cube of } side of cubic cubitsa=PyIee. 

Do. do. do. ParahsaSeer. 

If we*compai-e the lengths assigned to the 
cubit, in diflbrent parts of India omitting 
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one or two of tl»e smallest and plainly dimi- 
nished cnbifc.s, we shall find the averatje to be 
from 1 9*5 to 1 9'7 inches. — Bayley. Qover, 

MBBA, Bbng. Anona squamosa. 

MECCA, a city in Arabia, the holy city 
of the mahomedaus. It is situated in a 
dry and barren tract of country, a full day^a 
journey from the sea port town of Jedda. A 
few leapfues beyond it, near the highlands, 
abundance of excellent fruits is to be found. 
In the summer months, the heat at Mecjca is 
excessive ; and, to avoid and moderate it as 
much as possible, the inhabitants carefully 
shut their windows and water the streets. 
There have been instances of persons suffo- 
cated in the middle if the streets by the 
burning wind called eamoum or sarniel. 
The most magnificent part of the sacred 
city are the arcades around the square in 
which the Kaba stands. In the Kaba is one 
singular relie, which is regarded with ex- 
treme veneration. 'This is the famous black 
stone, said to have been brought by the angel 
Gabriel in order to tlie construction of that 
edifice. The stone, according to the legend 
was, at first, of a briglit white colour, so as 
even to daz/Jo the eyes at the distance of 
four days journey ; but it wept so long, and 
so abundantly for the sins of mankind that 
it became at length opaque, and at Inst abso- 1 
Intely black. This atone, every mahomedan 
pilgrim must kiss, or at least tonch, every 
time he goes round the Kaba, Neither the 
stone of Abraham, nor that of Isinacl, re- 
ceive the same honours ; pilgrims are not 
obliged either to visit or to kiss them. The 
Arabs venerate the Kaba, as having been 
built by Abraham, and having been his 
bouse of prayer. Within the same inclosnre 
is the well of Zamzam, valued for the excel- 
lence of its water, and no less for its mira- 
culous origin. Hagar, when banished by 
her master, set little Ismael clown here, 
while she should find some water to quench 
his thirst. Another ornament of the Kaba, 
is a row of metal pillars surrounding it. 
The mahomedans have such liigli ideas of 
the sanctity of Mecca, that they suppose it 
to extend even to the environs of the city. 
Its territory is reputed sacred to a certain dis- 
tance round, which is indicated by marks 
set for this purpose. The Hajar or blank 
stone has suffered from the iconoclastic 
principle of mahomedanisra, having once 
narrowly escaped destruction by order 
of the ruler of Egypt. In these days 
the metal rim serves as a protection as 
well as an ornament. The height of the 
Hajar from the ground, according to Cap- 
tain Burton’s raea8ui*ement, is four feet 
nine inches; Ali Bey places it forty-two 
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inches above the p!iveraent.Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black. 
Every person, it is assumed, should per- 
form the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a 
beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. U1 
Shafiei says, tliose who have money, if they 
cannot go, should perform this journey by 
deputy : Malik thinks all who have strength 
sufficient should go to Mecca; but Ul 
Haneefa deems both money and health of 
body requisite before this duty can be deem- 
ed obligatory. On the day of pilgrimage the 
preacher sits on a camel, because the pro- 
phet, during his last pilgrimage being 
sick, made the tour of the Ca’aba on his 
camel, and remained on it while he preached. 
Arafat (recognition,) is so called, because 
Ibrahim, the patriarch, after the vision in 
which ho was commanded to sacrifice his 
son Ishmael, wandered about for a day in 
perplexity, as to whether the order came 
from God. On the second day, being at 
! Arafat ho had a second vision, and he then 
j recognised, r. c. araf'a, its truth. In Mecca 
1 irnmonility is conspicuous and the pilgrim 
may often apply to himself the words of 
Umr-ibn-Ali Rabiah, on his return from 
Mecca, 

I sot out in hope of U^htoning the burden of my sins; 

“ And rcturued bringing with me a fresli loud of 
transgrossions. 

The population of Mecca, is about 18,000. 
Ali Bey (A. L). 1807) calculates 851,000 
pilgrims; Burckhardt( 1814,) 70,000. Burton 
reduced it, in to 7)0,000, and in A. D. 
J854, owing to political causes, it fell to 
about 25,000. Of these, at least, 10,000 are 
Meccatis, as every one who can leave the 
city does so at pilgrimage time. The Arabs 
have a superstition that the numbers at 
Arafat cannot be counted. A visit to the 
^lasjid El Nabawi, and the holy spots witliiu 
It, is technically called “ Ziyarat” or Visi- 
tation. I'lio visitor, who aproaches the 
Sepulchre as a matter of religious ceremony, 
is called “Zair,” his conductor “Muzaw- 
wir,” whereas the pilgrim at Mecca becomes 
a ‘* Haji.” The Alasjid El Nabawi, or the 
Prophet’s Mosquo, is one of the Haramain, 
or the “ two sanctuaries” of El Islam, and is 
the second of the three most venerable places 
of worship in the world; the other two 
being the Masjid El Haram at Meccah 
(connected with Abraham) and the Masjid 
El Aksa of Jerusalem (the peculiar place of 
Solomon). And curious to say mahomedans 
still have the largest cathedral in the world — 
St Sophia’s at Constantinople. Next to 
this ranks St. Peters at Rome ; thirdly 
the Jnmma Masjid or Cathedral of the old 
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mahoraedan oifcy of Bijapoor in India ; tlio 
fourth is St. Paul’s, London. It is to 
Walid the First (A. H. 88) that the Sarace- 
nic mosqae-architecture mainly owes its 
pi'osent form. As will be seen, he had every 
advantage oj’ borrowing from Cliristinn, 
Peraian, and even Indian art. From the 
first he took the dome, from the second the 
cloister—it might have been naturalised in 
Arabia before his time — -and possibly fi*om 
the third, the minaret and the prayer-niche. 
'Phe latter appears to be a peculiarly hindii 
feature in sacred buildings, intended to con- 
tain the idol, and to support the Iamp.s, 
flowers, and other offerings placo<l before it, 
Mecca, has as . many as tweiity-tiine de- 
signations, such as Om-el-Koj^a (Mother! 
of Towns), Halad-el-Amiri (Region of the 
Faithful.) Tlie city is oliieily situuted in 
the wadi of the same name, which is also 
called Bekka, a narrow sandy valley which 
runs north and south, but inclines to- 
wards the N. W. at the latter extremity of 
the town. The city, with the exception of 
three castellated buildings and a few watch- 
towers, is defenceless. Around are several 
sanily wadi, which arc separated from the 
desert by a low barren chain of hills from 
200 to 500 feet in height, the most eleva- 
ted part of which is on the eastern side. 
When compared with other places in the 
oast, Meccah may be considered handsome. 
The houses are built of stone, usually throe 
stories high, with terraced roofs surrounded 
by n[»en parapet walls, and having the un- 
usual ad<lilion of numerous windows, shaded 
by lightly formed reed blinds, tlio aspect is 
more European than oriental, especially as 
the streets arc very wide, in order to afibrd 
the necessary space for au addition of about 
100,000 to tho permanent inhal)itants, who 
are between 25,000 and 80,000 souls. Dur- 
ing the pilgrimage, tho town is enlivened by 
well-stored shops in every quarter, ai^d the 
city becomes an immense fair, in which cof- 
fee, myrrh, incense, and other products of 
Arabia, are exchanged for the riche.st and 
most valuable eomrnoililies of Persia, India, 
and Europe, to the amount of several milli- 
ons of dollars. The appearance of tho city, 
at other times, is sombre ; no trees or 
gardens cheer the eye, and there are but 
tew khans, baths, serais, or even mosques. 
There are but few cisterns for collecting 
rain ; the well water is brackish, and during 
the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an «ab- 
soliit© scarcity. At other times the city is 
chiefly supplied by a conduit coming from 
tlie vicinity of Arafat, a distance of six hours 
journey ; this extensive work was construct- 
ed by Zebeyda, wife of Harun-nr-Rashid. ] 
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In the middle part of the valley stands Iho 
famous Bfut Ullah (House of God), onoe 
called al Belkat, which, like the edifice at 
Medina, is chiefly remarkable for the monu- 
ment it contains. The ka’bah is so called 
from its form lieing nearly a cube, (kaab). 
Ibis a ma.««Rive structure of gray Mecoah 
.stone, ne-irly 44 feet long by 35 leet wide, 
and from 3f5 to 40 feet high, witli a flat roof, 
supported by two columns, between which 
are hundreds of lumps hung in festoons. The 
ka’hnh is encircled by an immense curtain 
(kessona) of rich black stulf, ou which ap- 
pears in large Arabic cliaractcrs the essence 
of tho Tuahomedan cnied, “ There is no 
other deity but Gorf, niul Mahomed is the 
prophet of God; also some prayers worked in 
gold til read. Beyond these are tho mam bar 
(pulpit), El Bab- iis-satam, and iho building 
enclosed tho well of Zamznm, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, wns that found by Hagar 
when Ismael was pori.sliing from thirst, the 
spring is so abundant tliat it supplies a large 
portion of tlio oonsnmpiion of the city. Ser- 
ving a.s an upper chamber to this structure 
is the Makam-us-Shafiah, and opposite to the 
remaining three sides of tho ka’bah are the 
makairi of the other orthodox sects, viz., the 
Ilancfi, tho Jlanbali, and Maleki.^^/eftr^Ay’.? 
Ttami'i, Vol. ii. p. .34-3(). MalaMs Hiahrtf 
of Vol. ii. p, 335. UamiltoiCs Sinaip 
llc<ljaz and Sowlnoy p, 131. Jiartou*8 liilgri* 
magti to Meccahy Vol, It. pp. 57, 58, 144, 
14.5, IGl, 25!>. BiircklinnWs Travels in 
Arahitiy Vol, 1, pp. 2 kJ, 243, 104. Arahio 
M S.y 7504 In. the British Mimnm. Eu- 
phrates and Tlfjrlsy (hi. Chesneyy Vol. I, p. 
G02 to 603. See Maliomed, India Koaba, 
Kiblah, Katt.ywar, AVahabi. 

MECHI orMoohe a race in tlieN. E. fron- 
t’crof India who arosupposed by Mr. Campbell 
to bo tho same as tho Hoilo of Mr. B. Hodg- 
son. They are Jndo-Chinosn of theLohitioor 
Bunneso branch of the Turanian family, 
Thoir features bear out this opinion. They 
are of good size, fair but of a yellow colomv 
good natured and tolerably industrious, but 
erratic and indiflerent farmers, are addicted 
to spirits and to smoking opium. They are 
proof against malaria, and make small 
temporary clearances in the forest : they are 
inferior to tho Tharii in industrial habita. 
Tho Dhimal tvibo are smaller than the Me- 
chi, but somewhat similar in appearance 
with a language that in some degree 
difiers. The Kachari, Naga, Abor, and 
some other tribes bordering on Assam 
are supposed to be of the same race as 
the Mechi. The Mcclii form the chief 
population of the forests and N. E. Doar 
at the foot of the Sikkim and Bhutan hillsi 
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and a few have recently settled on the ex- are repnted to be exceedingly narcotic, but 
treme eastern portion of the Nepal Tern i. an alcoholic extract of one drachm oKho 
The Mechi language is not written and is ap- root given to a small dog produced no per- 
parently of Bengal origin. They never live ceptible effect.— O’SiawgrAwejay, p. 184. 
at elevations higher than from 800 to 1,000 Gleghorn Punjab Repm i. Boyle'e Illustraiions 
feet above the sea and prefer cultivation in of the Botany of the Himalayas.^ 
the clearances of theTerai. The Bhootan MECONOPSIS NEPALENSIS, a Nepaul 
Mechi are a quiet, inoffensive, weak race; plant, is described as being extremely poison- 
they are precisely the ssmo class as the men ous, especially its vootB.— Eng. Cyc. 
inhabiting the British Terai ; like them they MED, Rus. Honey, 
appear to enjoy perfect immunity from the ill JMED or Medi, a scythic tribe that oolo- 
effects of malaria. They are however a finer nised the Punjab. General Cunningham says 
and less sickly and sallow looking set tlian that the Med or Maud are almost certainly 
the Mechi of the Darjeeling Terai, probably the representatives of the Mandrieni who 
becausotheBhootanter^i is more healthy and lived near the Mandrns river, to the south 
drier than the British terai. They welcome of r-ho Oxns, and as thoii- name is found 
travellens to their villages with unmistake- in the Punjab from the beginning of the 
able delight, and seem to take it for granted Christian era, downwards, Cunningham con- 
that having once hoard thoir grievances we cludesthatthey must have accompanied their 
should immediately take them mndor our neiglibonrs, the Jabii or Jut, on their forced 
protection. Cotton was one of their prirud]) d inigiations to Ariana and India. In the 
crops, but poor^ has scarcely any staple, but classieid writings, the name is found, a.s 
finer soil for the production of cotton docs Mcdi and Mandnevi and in the mahome- 
uot exist in India. The Mechi seem to dan writers as Med and Mand. The tribe 
fiiange their cultivation constantly, as may have been transplanted to the banks 
would naturally be tho case with so much of the Indus, when the Medo-Persian em- 
virgin land at their disposal. The Bhootan j pire extended that far east; or they may 
Mechi do not cultivate more than is necessary | have been pressed south-easterly by inti ud- 
to supply their own wants, and to enable | ing Scythians, or have left during the perse- 
them to comply with the demands of tlicir ention of the Magi, who constituted cno of 
rulers, for any surplus which they produced the six tribes ofMedes. Admitting that the 
would merely form an additional temptation Jartaka of the Maliabarata and the Puranas, 
to plunder on the part of their Booteah task- represent the Jat, the Madra al.so mentioned 
masters. They know they can never be rich there must bo regarded as representing the 
»or even improve their position, and they do Med, confirming, thereby the antiquity and 
not theroforo attempt it. With magniticent synchronisms of these two races on the 
timber all round them, with rivers running hanks of the Indus. The Med devoted them- 
direefc down to tho plains, with a full know- selves to a pastoral life, repeatedly invaded 
ledge that a certain market for their timber the territories of the Jat, putting them to 
is to be found where these rivers join tho great distress and compelling them to croR.s 
Teesta andBerharapooter on British Frontier, the river ; but subsequently the Jat being fus 
they dare nob even cut a single tree for sale, enstomed to the use of boats re-crossed and 
— Mr. Oamphell^ pp. 50, 140. See India. defeated the Med, whose country they plun- 
MECCA BALM. See Balsam. dered. They made up their differences and 

MBOHBRI. Hind. Camelns bactriann.s. asked Daryo-dhana, king of Haslinnpur to 
MECHHUYA. Beng. A fisherman. send them a king, and he sent his sister 
MECONIUM. G. ifn*foviov of Hippocrates, Dasbal(r)ahRalu)wifeofJavadratha who made 
the poppy. Askalandha her capital, perhaps the Uch of 

MECONOPSIS, from mijkwv, a poppy, later times. After a reign of more than 20 
and a resemblance), a genus of plants yeans, Jayadrathn. was killed on the fatal field 
belonging to the natural order Papaveracea?, of Thanesar, and his widow burned herself 
and formerly referred to Pa paver. on his funeral pile. On the same field tlio 

MECONOPSIS ACULEATA. BliaraU dyiia.sty was extingnished. Tlie 

Friokly poppy, Eng. Kanta, Prxj. earliest historical notice of the Med race is by 

Gnddikum, Hind. Kaiula, „ Virgil, w-ho calls the Jhelum, Medus Hydas- 

Gudia, M I pcs. This epithet is explained by a statement 

This is found at Kaghan, in the Sutlej ! of Vibins Sequester which makes the Hydas- 
valley between Rampur and Sungnam at an pes flow past the city of Media. This is the 
elevation of 10,000 to 1 2,000 feet, also in same place as Ptolemy’s Euthymedia, which 
Nepal, Choor, Kedarkanta, and Peer Pun- was either on pr near the same river and 
jal. Flowers blue-purple, showy. The roots above Bukephala. Also in the Peutingeriaa 
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tables, which are not later than A. D. 250, 
the country on the Hydaspes is called 
Media. From this evidence, the Medi or 
Med were in the Punjab as early at least as 
the time of Virgil, or B C. 40-30. Shortly 
thereafter, about B. C. SO-^O, the Med seem 
to have been forced southwards into Smd, 
where the Jat long resented their intrusion- 
The Erythraean Periplus mentions tiiat about 
A. D. 1 00, the rulers of Minnegara were 
rival Parthians who were rautuuUy expelling 
each other. When the mahomedans arrived 
in Sind, they found the Med or Mand, 
firmly established there along with their 
former rivals flic Jat. Ibn Haulial describes 
the Mand of his time, about A. D. 977, as 
occupying the banks of the Indus from Mul- 
tan to the sea and to the desert between 
Mnkran and Famhal. Masudi who visiled 
India A. D. 91 o- 16, calls them residing in 
Sind. During the period of the Arab occu- 
pation of Sind, Mahomed Kasim is repre- 
sented as making peace with the Mod of 
Surashtra, sea-farers and pirates, with whom 
the men of Basra were then at war. In the 
mahomedau period, Amran the Barrnckide 
governor of Sind directed an expedition 
against the Med, advancing from several di- 
rections and reduced them to great extre- 
rnoties. Nevertheless, in the time of Masudi, 
the inhabitants of Mansura were obliged 
continually to protect tliemselves against 
Med aggi'essions. They have remained in 
this locality ever since, for there can be no 
doubt but that they are now represented by 
the Mer of the Aravali Range to the east of 
the Indus, of Kathiawar to the south, and of 
Beluchistan fo the west. The name of Mer 
or Mand is still found in many parts of the 
Punjab, as in Merer of the Bari and Rechna 
doabs, in Mera, Mandra and Mandanpur of i 
the Sind-Sagar doab and in Mandali of Mul- 
tan, offering strong evidence that the Metl or 
Mer were the first Indo-Scythic compierors 
of, and once the dominant race in, the Ihinjab. 
Meris or Moeris, the king of Pattala, who on 
the approach of Alexander, abandoned his 
capital and fled to the mountains, wa.s possi- 
ply a Mer. The Mer of the Aravalli a»’o 
but little advanced beyond the tract wljcrc 
the Med, a thousand years ago, were a nu- 
merous and thriving population. Their 
brethren the Mina, can be traced in their 
original seats to the bank of the Indus, and 
Mer still reside in Katliywar, the Surash- 
trian peninsula, which was the nursery of 
the piratical expeditions, and the Mer, Mena 
and Med seem identical. Med still exist 
both to the B. and W. of the Indus, and 
those on the coast, unable to practice piracy, 
after the manuer of their ancestors, follow 
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the occupation of fishermen. To the E^t) 
they are found roving on the borders of Sind 
aua Jodhpur, the seats of their occupation 
during the Arab period, and to the west, 
they are found in the little port of Makran, 
from Sannnani to Charbar, divided into the 
clans of Gazbur, Horraari, Jellarzai, and 
Ohelmarzai. When the mahomedans first 
appeared in Sind, towards the end* of the 
seventh century, the Zatli and Med were the 
chief popuintioii of the country. But the 
original seat of the Mod or Medi, was in the 
Punjab Proper, from which Mr. Thomas 
couclude.s that the original seat of the Jatii 
or Jat colony was in Sind. The Med of 
Sind, arc now a sea faring and fishing popu- 
lation on the sea ports of the Mekran coast. 
ElUoCnf If 1st. of India ^ pp. 515 to 531. See 
Mekran; Guzbur. Meena Mer, Kelat. 

MBDA. Tel, Tetranthcra roxburghii, 
Ntii's. — T. apctala U. iii. 819; Gor. 1 4 7, Meda 
lakri, Hindi, is one of tlie ashta varga or 
eight medicinal roots, meda-chob is the 
wood and meda-saq the bark, See Kakoli.— 
As. Res, xiii. 410. See Kakoli. 
bark. 

MPJDA Kabn. 

Mrdttravaii, Tam. j Mcdara, Tbd. 

A helot race occupied in cutting and selling 
Bamboos, or making and vending bamboo 
ba.skets. They are tlie pariah or dher race. 

MEDAII, Art. Ficus religiosa.— Lmw. 

MEDA KAVA or Kukka budda TsL, 
Grewia pilosa, Laiu.— G. carpinifolia K. ii. 
537. 

MEDA LAKRI, Hind. Tetranthera mono- 
petrtla, and T. roxburghii. 

MMDEA, an ancient territory now in- 
cluded in modern Persia. The nations* 
of Iran proper or the Arian stock of 
laniriiages comprise those of Medea and 
i\r.sia. It includes the Zend of the Cunei- 
form inscriptions and the Zend Avesta : 
the younger Pelilevi of the Siussanians and 
tlip l^azend the mother of the present or 
modern Persian tongue. The ruslitu or 
language of t,ho Afglians belongs to the same 
hraiich. 'riic Iranian languages of India arO 
ropre.sented by the Sanscrit and herdaugbters. 
The MeiiM were of six tribes, of whom the 
Magi WU.S oTie. This race also were 
classed as A> li. The Mede had many colo- 
nies, Herodotus mentions tko Sigynnee, a 
colony settled beyond the Danube : Medians 
aro also said by Sallust to have accompanied 
(he expedition of Hercules when he crossed 
over from Spain into Africa. The Sauromatss 
were Median co|oji'Sts beyond tbo lanais or 
Don, and the Matienoi,Matiene8, Kbarimatai, 
and possibly the Marea, were Caucasian 
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colonists from Medea, preserving in their 
names tiie national appellation of Mada or 
Madia. Medea and Babylon, till the 8th 
century B. C, were tributary provinces of 
the Assyrian empire. — Elliot^ p. 525. Bun- 
sen. See Babylon, Hindoo, India, Irak, 
Kirkook, Sakya muni. 

MEDHA, Sans, apprehension or concep- 
tion, from raedh, to be apt to learn. 

MKDHRA. See Bliavani, Hindoo. 

MEDHUKST, a British consul in China, 
author of the Chinese and their rebellion. 

MEI3I, Tel. Ficus raceinosa, 

MJOUI A-HHUMl, most nations have in- 
dulged the desire of tixipg the source whence 
they issued, and few spots possess more in- 
terest than the elevnted Modia-Bhoomi, or 
Central region of Asia, where the Amu, 
Ox us, or Jihoon, and other rivers, have tlieir 
rise, and in which both the Soorya and Indu 
races (Saca) claim the hill of Su-ineru as sa- 
cred to a great patriarchal ancestor, whence 
they migraind eastward. The hind us do 
not make India within the Indus the cradle 
of their race, but west, amidst Ihe bills of 
Caucasus, whence the sons of Vaivaswata, 
or the * sun-born,’ migrated eastward to the 
Indus and Ganges, and founded tlieir first 
establishment in Kosulya, the capital of 
Ayodia, or Code. — Tod's Uajasthuii^ \"ol. I, 
p. 24. See Soomeru. ]\redya-war. 

MEDIA IlYJiCANlA. See Kabul. 
IklEDICAGO SATiVA, Lim. 

Valaiti Jawal of JJotubuy 1 11 ishka,(luroshta, Pushtu. 
Lucerne, Enu. | iloi, Lauak. 

Tliis genus of plants belongs to the Legu- 
minosfo, to the tribe Jiotcjn, and sub-tribe 
Trifolietc. Lucerne gi owi wild in Kashmir, in 
Ladak, and in the I’ir Piinj'il uingo, is 
found wild in the N. W. Ilunal.iya from 
l),Qi)0 to 12,000 feet, and is cultivated ex- 
tensively in Afighanistan, where it is used 
as fodiloi* for horses, Ac. Moorcroft says 
‘ that it is cullivaied, also, in Ltidak ami tlint 
fields of it eontinuo to be regularly cut for 
60 or 60 years.’ 

Tins is the of Tlieo[)lirastus, ‘ Pbmt. 

de Caus.,’ lib 2, cnp. 20 ; niid the 2vledica of 
Pliny, lib. 2, cap. 20 : also 18,ca]). 20. Lucerno 
is cultivated iu the Deccan for feeding lior.ses, 
also in Gu/eiat, where ii. is coming fast 
into use among the natives as green food 
for cattle. Ir, is propagated by seed, and 
may be sown at any season, in Ijcds or 
rows. It requires much water, and each 
plant should have five or six inches of 
space allowed to it. Cultivators generally 
cut it, as it begins to blossom, when fresh 
shoots spring up, and by lu^inuring it occa- 
sioiia lly » 8Ucc6»siou of cri>pa is continued 
iu this way for several mouths. 
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Of the grasses eaten by cattle. Sir A. 
Burnes mentions that three are cultivated in 
Cahul, rishka or Medicago sativa, the com* 
moil lucerne, Shaftul a kind of trefoil, and 
the Si- biirga (three leaves) a clover found to 
bo new to Europe, which from its great 
yield wa.s named Trifolium giganteuin. An* 
other plant, the M el i lotus leucantha, or Bok* 
liara clover, differs much from the Trifolium 
giganteurn in its properties, though like it 
of luxuriant growth. Tho pig, the cow, tiie 
horse, the sheep, and the goat, tho raosli 
useful ci'catures to man, are wanted every- 
where where men live, and there are seventy- 
two hinds of food wbiclv ilie pig will eat. 
Two hundred and sixty*two, the horse. Two 
Imridrod and eighty seven, the sheep. Four 
humlred and 1‘orty-niiie, the goat. — Vrs. J. L. 
Stevmd^ M 1). and Riddell. Ewj. Cyc. 

MEDICINE. The medical art, amongst 
the natives of the South and east of Asia, 
has liad the knowledge of western Europe 
addeil to it, during tbe sixteentli and up to tlie 
nineteenth centuries, and from Europe, to the 
Pacific Ocean, iu Egypt, in Africa, in Turkey 
and Pensia, and in tho British, French, Por- 
tuguese, Dutch and Spanish East Indies, are 
man}" medical sciiools and numerous Pjuro* 
pean, American and native medical men 
teaching and practising tlieir professions ac- 
cording to tho doctrines of the schools of 
Europe. Amongst the hiiidoos, the art of 
medicine has been carefully studied from tho 
most ancient times, and books on the subject 
have a largo circulation. Of thc.'^e, tho Ay ur 
Veda, wliich is reckoned a portion of the 
fourth ur Atharva Veda, is considered tho 
oldest troaiiso and tho highest standard. It 
is .said to have consisted originally of one 
hundred sections, each containing one thou- 
sand stanzas, but fragments only are now 
procurable. The works of Charaka and 
8asrata, who are said to have lived about the 
time of llama, arc also regarded as of great 
authority anil Agastya a Tamil writer is 
fabled to have wntien upwards of fifty trea- 
tises on medicine, alcliomy and magic, but 
soineof those attributedtohim have been coni- 
po.sed aficrtlie arrival of Europeans in India 
and there are upwards of 120 Tamil works 
oil inodicino some of them of considerable 
size. Amongst the hindus of tbe nine- 
teenth century, medical science is, how- 
ever, mneh iu the same state as it was 
in Greece iu tho time of Hippocrates and 
ihe Greek.s seem to have derived from 
India, their systems of phih'sophy and 
medicine. Hippoemtes and Plato taught 
that fire, air, earth, and water were the ele- 
mental constituents of our bodies. The 
views which Pythagoras and Pluto ea* 
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tcrtained of health and disease, precisely 
accord with those of Plato and tbe hindii 
Sasrata and the hindu sj'stem of therapeu- 
tics is much the same as that of Galon, who 
taught that tlie properties of all medicines 
are derived from their elementary or cardinal 
qualitiesyheat^ cold, moisture and dry ness, and 
if a disease be hot or cojld a medicine with 
the opposite qualities is to be prescribed. 
A general belief in the hot and cold inhe- 
rent qualities of medicines at this day per- 
vades the whole of India, and the nmst illi- 
terate labourer as well as the most learned 
Pundit explains tlie action of medicine on 
this GaleniCial principle only ; some hindoo 
medical men are able and trust-worthy but 
the groat mass of the native medical men 
have not yet been taught the science of 
Europe, and have not the slightest knowledge 
of their art. Nevertheless their materia rne- 
dica, is sufBciently voluminous, and their 
rules for diagnosis deline and distinguish 
symptoms with great accuracy; they have 
also paid great attention to regimen and diet, 
and have a number of works on the food and 
gmieral treatment suited to the complaint 
with a variety of works on the medical treat- 
ment of diseasos, contiiining much absurdity 
with much that is of value. Tlieir value of 
experience and ofa thorough education is also 
proved by many of their [iroverbs ; the ma- 
liomedaiis of Persia and India, tell ns nim ha- 
kim, khatra-i'jan, witli a half educated phy- 
sician there is a danger to your life, which is 
the Ejiglish proverb 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

A familiar Tamil proverb wanes that ho only 
c 111 bo a good doctor who has killed tea per- 
sons, and a Sniglialcse proverb is that he who 
lias killed half a thou.sand is half a doctor, 
But b.)tli the Tamil and Singhalese proverbs 
simply mean that there is as yet no regular 
teaching for their physicians who must ac- 
(jtiiro their knowledge by their own series of 
successes and failures. The kachabonda is 
a herbalist. The vidyan is a learned lu'ndu, 
jiractisiug racdiciiio, the hakim of the inalio- 
lucdaiis is a learned man and the tabib is 
a physician. In southern Iridin, the native 
tnedical pi’actitioners aro either of the Yu- 
iiani or Grecian school of medicine, or of 
the Misri or Egyptian. The Misri is some- 
times designated the Siiryani or Syrian 
Bchool. ]VIo.st of the nwihomeilan physicians 
are of the Yuuani school, and the generality 
of the hindu physicians follow the Misii 
school. Tlie Yuuani physicians use chiefly 
vegetable drugs in their treatment of the 
sick, and with them bleeding is deemed a 
suitable line of practice. The Misri pbysi- 
ciaus, ou the other Land, chiefly use 
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oxides of metals, sulphur, cinnabar or 
sulphide of mei'cury, and orpiinent or 
sulphate of arseiii<^, but these drags are 
first combineil, by the action of fire, wntli 
some other mineral substance, otherwise 
they aro regarded as noxious. Also, they 
consider blt*4‘ding as never admissible. 
Every mahomedan gentleman necessarily 
knows floniotliing of the healing art. The 
medical profession, therefore, ranks next to 
the clerical in point of respectability; and so 
highly is tlie study thought of, that even 
r.iyalty itself will occasionally condescend to 
dose its subjects. Tliere aro now (1872) iu 
Madras, sev<‘ral men of noble family wbo 
regularly give mcdicil advice gratis. 

The British Indian Government has es- 
tablished Medical (/ollcgcs at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, and at Bareilly 
is a medical scliool for native girls. In tho 
lirs^t century, of the Christian ora, Uiosoorides 
made enquiry into the medicinal virtues of 
many Indian plants which were then brought 
to the markets of Europe. In the second 
century, the great Cornelius Galen publish- 
ed hi.s famous work, the leading opinions iu 
which, as liot ani cold medines, were 
borrowed from India, where they still pre- 
vail. In the 7th and Stli centuries, natives 
of India practised as physicians in tlio Ara- 
bian liospitals of Bagdad, employing many 
valuable Indian drugs in their practice. 
Under Maniaii, the Ambian professors of 
that. School obtained, and taught from trana- 
lalioiis of, the Sanskrit medical shastras of 
Clianriiuka and Susruta, Thus iu teaehing 
medicine to the hindoos and maliomedaus, 
Europeans arc, literally, merely repaying, 
wliat, for at least seventeen centni’ies, they 
owed to India. The first establishment 
which English eiifcrprize obtained iu India 
was won by the science, and the noble disin- 
tenistcd pntriolism of two British surgeons 
— Gabriel Broughton who cured Shah 
Jelinn’s daughter of a frightful burn, and 
William Hamilton win) cured an ailniont of 
Eeroz Shah. On the 10th January 1836, 
pundit Mudoosooydun Ooopto, a medical 
teacher of the haid orpliysician caste, began 
to teach the hiiidus tlie study of practical 
anatomy by dissecting a liuniaii body with his 
OW'D hand. And now, in 1872, about three thous- 
and subjecls aro dissected annually by 1,200 
Native students in the medical colleges of 
India. A].so hindoo gentlemen, who,having 
passed through a course of study, as com- 
plete as tiny school iu Europe can aflbrd, 
have lately received iu the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, that high degree of Doctor, which, ia 
Salamanca of old, gave the humblest scholar 
right of [ilace amoug the superb Hidalgoa 
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of Spain, which, in England, ranks the phy- 
sician and his brother Doctors Gradnate, 
only a few degrees below nobility. Doctor 
Cliiickerbutty, a native of Bengal, and the 
first of his nation who achieved the honor of 
becoming a medical officer in Her Majesty/s 
Indian Army, first projected the Bengal 
Medical Association. About the year 1840, 
the plan of a Medical Mission was first re- 
commended for China,— that is, of a Christ- 
ian mission, the main object of which was 
the conversion of the natives, the mission- 
aries being medical men, securing an intro- 
duction through the practice of their pro- 
fession. The arrangement seemed to be, for 
China, one of the best that could be conceiv- 
ed, and a similar plan has been adopted 
in India, in which Christian missionaries 
practice medicine, whilst instructing in their 
own doctrines. The Revd. Dra. Scudder, i 
Strachan, Carslaw', Elder, El mslie, Valentino, 
Parker, Green, Williams, Chester, Palmer, 
and Paterson, have taught a pure faith to, 
and cured the bodily ailments of, the people 
and their names will long be remembered, — 
They will do^ more to christianize Asia, 
than non-medical missionaries, who, though 
highly educated, deeply learned in coutrover- 
pial theology, skilled in Hebrew and the 
Classic iHiiguages of Greece and Rome, 
versed in the history of the Church and its 
ministers, aud familiar with every page of 
the Bible ; take a closet or a student’s 
view of people and of things — a view as 
remote from reality as possible! But the medi- 
cal art has given a good introduction to the 
mission field, and the creation of a favorable 
impression amongst the objects of their future 
labours, in the exercise of secular vocation by 
which the heathen are exalted, civilized, and 
advantaged. Most of the Natives of India 
continue shy of calling in the aid of a 
European doctor; aud commonly he is not 
Bent for till the prayers and joggling 
tricks of the village medical man have 
utterly failed, and the poor j)aticnt on the 
point of dying of a disease which, if properly 
treated at the commencemeut, might easily 
have been cured. The white doctor is then 
requested to come, as a last resource; 
but he comes only, to find that he has been 
Bent for too late to bo of any use, aud 
that the patient has been reduced to the last 
extremity, by a course of treatment, the most 
absurdly injudicious that could be devised, 
--•Richard F. BtirlorCs Sciiide, p. 399, 
MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES. The me- 
dicinal substances employed by the people of 
Eastern and Southern Asia are very numer- 
ous and drugs to the number of ninety are 
found perfect substitutes for those employed 


in Europe. The following are the better 


known : — 

Catechu 

Aconite 

Sweet flag 

Bael fruit 

Mutty pal.. 

Aloes.. 

Galangaroot 

Chiretta 

Lemon Grass, Citronolle 

Roosa Grass 

Prickly poppy 

Indian Birthwort 

Dhak kino 

Indian homp 

Senna loave.s...... 

Purging cassia 

Glitorca 


Croton seed 

Colocyiith 

Thorn apple 

Foxglove 

Borneo camphor 

Gamboge 

Dikkamully gum... ...... 

Bonduc nut 

Chaulmoogra 

Country Sarsaparilla 

Tlydrocotylo 

Heubauo..... 


Linseed 

Chiretta, variety of, 

Assafeotida 

Opium.... 

Cubebs 

Black pepper...... .. 

Indian Leudwort... ... ... 

True kino 

Pomegranate Rind 

Rhubarb...... 

Castor Oil..« 

Different sorts of Galls... 

Country Tpecaeuanha 

Sarsaparilla 

Nux vomica 

Clearing nut... 

Cunnessi bark 


Acacia catechu. 

Aconitum ferox. 

Aoorus calamus. 

Aegle marmelos. 
Ailanthus malabarious. 
Aloes indica. 

Alpinia galanga. 
Andrographis panioulata. 
Andropogon citratum. 

„ calamus aromaticus, 
Argemone Mexicana. 
Aristolochia indica. 

Butea frondosa. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Cassia senna. 
Cathartocarpus fistula. 
Clitorea ternatea. 
Cocculus indicus. 
Colchicum. 

Croton tiglium. 

Cucumis colccynthis. 
Datura stramuuium. 
Digitalis purpurea. 
Dryobalanops camphora. 
Garcinia pictoria. 
Gardenia lucida. 
Guilandina bondne. 
Gynocardia odorata. 
Ilemidcsmus indicus. 
Ilydrocotyle aslatica. 
Hyoscyamus niger. 
Juniper berries. 

Kreyat. 

Linum usitatissimum. 
Ophelia elegans. 

Karthex assafoetida. 
Papaver somniferum. 
Piper cubeba. 

I’iper nigrum'. 

Plumbago xeylanica. 
Pterocarpus raai'supium, 
Punica granatum. 
Himalaya and Tibet. 
Ricinus communis. 
Terniinalia catappa, and 
other sp?cio8. 
Tylophora asthrnatica 
Smilax. 

Stryohnos nux vomica. 
Strychuos potatorum. 
Wrightia antidysoutorica. 


The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in me- 
dicinal plants, both in number and quality. 
Lindley’s Flora Medica contains descriptions 
of all the known medicinal plants in the 
world, and more than a tithe of the whole 
number may be seen growing on the Tenas- 
serim coast. If deprived of European drugs 
aud left to our own resources, good sub- 
stitutes could be found for almost every article 
in the medical flora. The bark of the root 
of the red cotton tree, and the roots of the 
cUtoria are emetic ; and the root of Tylo- 
pbora vomitoria has been pronounced by 
lodiau practitioners not inferior to ipeca- 
cuanha for any of the purposes to which 
that medicine is applied. Cassia fistula 
214 
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pods, Che cbebnia fruit, tbe root of tbe 
heart seed, tbe seeds of the sapodilla, tbe 
Otnheite ffooseberry, and physic nut are ap- 
perient or pnrgwtive. The gum of the white 
cotton tree, the bark of Wrightia antidysen- ^ 
tarica, and the peel of the mangosteen are 
prescribed in bowel complaints. The green 
fruit of the papaya, the root of tho Persian 
lilac, and the fruit of the Rangoon creeper 
are vermifuges. The bitter roots of Sida 
acuta, aud Tephrosia purpurea, and the seeds 
of the musk-mallow or musk plant, are 
deemed cordial and stomachic, and the bark 
of Qnilandina bonduc, is considered a good 
substitute for chinchona where that cannot 
be had. The decocted leaves of the goat- 
footed ipomoea are used as an external appli- 
cation in colic. The leaves of tho Vitex tri fo- 
lia are applied in diseases of the spleen. The 
bark of the white plumbago root will raise a 
blister, almost as quickly as cantharides. 
The oil of tbe casliew nut ha.s been used suc- 
cessfully in ring- worm, ulcers and coin.s. 
Tho mango tree exudes a large quantity of 
gum-resin resembling bdellium, and an in- 
digenous pine can furnish any quantity of 
turpentine. The bark of the root, the leaves, 
and the fruit of the Bengal quince, are as 
popular with the natives, as tho root, bark, 
dower, and fruit of the pomegranate, which 
have been famous for their medicinal pro- 
perties ever since the days of Celsus. Many 
medicinal substances, employed in India, are 
unknown in any European pharmacopoeia. 
Calomel, a chloride of mercury, as used in 
medicine by European and Native medical 
practitioners, is also known in India as Ras- 
kapur but it is rarely free from soluble cor- 
rosive sublimate unfitting it for medicinal u.se 
and is often present in poisonous proportions. 
— M. E, of 1857. Br. Mason^s Tenasaerim. 
The Indian Field. Br. N. Ghevers^ President 
in Proceedings the Bengal Medical Association^ 
Bombay Times. Br. Murdoch's letter to Lord 
Niijder. Dr. Tmpey. PowelVs Uand-hook, 
Br.J. L. Stewart f Punjab plants. 

MEDICINAL ACACIA. Eng. Aoaoia 
catechu. 

MEDINA, a town of Bahrein island. 
See Katty war. 

MEDINA, about a day’s journey distant 
from the port of Jambo, is a city of moderate 
extent, surrounded with indifferent walls, 
and situate in a sandy plain. Before the days 
of Mahomed, this city was called Fathreb, 
but it was re-named Medinat-un-Nabi, the 
City of the Prophet. The tomb of Mahomed is 
at Medina and is held in respect by the maho- 
medans, but they are not obliged to visit it 
in order to the performance of any devo- 
tional exercises. Mahomedans attach much 
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importance to, nnd consider sanctity deriva- 
ble from, burial in particular spots, though the 
notion appenrs so entirely contrary to the 
spirit of their religion. Great numbers of 
dead are sent continually from all' parts of 
Persia for interment, at the sepniobre of 
All on the frontier of the Arabian desert. 
The prevniling idea is thst, by being buried 
near a holy saint, they will be raised along 
with him at the resurrection, and receive hie 
protection and countenance, but the opinion 
is certainly heterodox. A similnr idea seems 
to have boon received in Israel of yore, the old 
prophet of Bethel dfl<«ircd to bo buried beside 
the man of God tjiat came from Judab, 
whom he had deceived into his destruction, 
and Acts 7 and 15-16 is to the same effect. 
One traveller relates that he met a caravan 
of dead. Eacli mule bore two dead bodies 
slung like portmanteaus on either side; and 
by* the time they reach th(‘ir destination their 
loatliRomo burdens niu««t be in a shocking 
.state; for already the eflinvia was most ob- 
noxious. A few of the friends and relatives 
of somo of the decreased, were accompanying 
this mournful caravan but by far the greater 
number of the corpses had been consigned 
to the muleteers, without any one else to look 
after them. — Niebuhr's Travels^ Vol. II. 39, 
p. 40. See Khazerij, Khalif; Wahabi. 
MEDI-PANDU. Tef,. Pigs. 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA. By way of 
eminence, is called groat sea. Numb. iv. 6, 
and elsewhere. In Exod. xxi, 31 it was called 
the sea of tho Philisfine, because their country 
Palestine bordered on its shores. It separates 
Europe, Asia and Africa.— Pobinson's Travels 
Palestine and Syria, Vol. I. p. 29. 

MEDJENGKLEK. See Karang Bollong. 

MEDLAR. 

Common edible Medlar. I Talia of Diosoorides. 

Keel, Pejis. j Rotania of Pliny. 

rofiffftriXov, j MeHy)ilug „ „ 

MEDUS, and Palvar rivers, the modem 
Murghab. 

MEDUSi®, a group of the Acalephro. 
Aurelia, Pelagra, Ohrysaora and Cbrysopora 
are tho more common genera. They have the 
power to inflict a stinging pain. — Figuier. 

MEDYA-WAU or Mewar. The cen- 
tral region, a territory of India bounded to 
the north by the Aravalli, to the south by 
the country of the Pramara race of Dhar. 
— Tod's RajasihaUf Vol. II. p. 8. See Media 
Bhumi, 

MEB. Burm. Fire. 

MEE. Dor. Madder. 

MEEANEE. A Sind village, 6 miles on 
the north of the town ofHyderabad. Meeanee, 
is the general name for the little villages 
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in Sind’h, populated chiefly by fishermen. 
— Bifrton's Slfnl. VoK 11. p. 47. 

MKEAN MrrjTTjlil. A Ceylon wood, 
very hard, fine, closed grained and heavy. 

MEB-GASS. Sjngh. Bas.sia loiigitblia. 
Tr?7/(/e. See Mee-tree. * 

MEEGONG . KARAPrNCItEE-GASS. 
Singh. Bergera nitida, Thw. 

MEE.KYAUXG.KYAY, Bukm. Tn Tavoy, 
a heavy wood, nob liable to be attacked by 
iu.sects. — Vr, WnlUch. 

MEEL. Dut. Meal. 

MEBNA. TheMcena race consHfcnte a large 
portion of the population of Rnjpntanali, es- 
pecially in the Joypur coutil ry between Ajrnir 
and Delhi. I hey are supposed to be related to 
the Mhair, or ^fcr, or Mail* an<l ont of tlieir 
own country are known as line poweri'ul 
men, principally dacoibs. Colonel Tod, 
writing in the early part of the nineteenth 
century says, that the ]\feena afford an 
excellent practical illustration of Menu’s 
axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to 
liim who first clearetl and tilled the land.” 
M’he Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives 
the tribute of the soil, but were he to at- 
tempt to enforce more, he would be bronghl; 
to his senses by one of their various modes of 
self-defence— incendiarism, self-immolation, 
or abandonment of the lands in a body. 
Throughout India, he adds, where traces of 
originality yet exist, it will invariably appear 
that the right in the soil is in the cultivator, 
who maintains even in exile the link bapota 
oa-bhom, the ancestral right to the land, in 
as decided a manner as any freeholder in 
England. 

TheChcetn-meena are a branch oftheMeena 
race, from whom .sprung the Mair or ^[era. 
race, the mountaineers of Rnjpootana, one of 
the aboriginal races of India, whoso country 
is styled Mairwarra, or “ the region of the 
Mair.” The Mair is a branch of the Moena or 
Mairin. The Mair is also called Mairote and 
Mnirawnt ; Mairwarra is that portion of the 
Aravalli chain between Komulmer and Aj- 
meer, a space of about ninety miles in length 
and varying in breadth from six to twenty. 
Rajpootana rises from three to four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea.. Meera is a 
mountain’ in Sanscrit; Mairawut andMai- 
rote * of or belonging to the mountain the 
name of the Albanian mountaineer, Mainote, 
has the same signification. The Mair are a 
branch of tlie Choeta, an important division 
of the Meona, a race which consist of as many 
branches as their conquerors the Rajpoots. 
All these wild races have the vanity to 
mingle their pedigree with that of their con- 
querors, though in doing so they sti'gmatize 
tUemselvos. The Cheeta-Meena in this way 
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claim descent from a grandson of the last 
Chohan emperor of Delhi. Unail and Anoop 
wore the sons of Lakha, the nephew of the 
Chohan king, and the cocoanut was sent from 
Jessulmir, offering princesses of that house 
in marriage, but an investigation into their 
maternal ancestry disclosed that they were 
the issue of a Meena concubine : and their 
birth being thus revealed, they became exiles 
from Ajrnir, and associates with their ma- 
ternal relatives. Unail e.spoused the daughter 
of a Meena chieftain, by whom he had Oheeta, 
whose descendants enjoy almost a monopoly 
of power in Mairwarra. The soihsof Cheeta, 
who occupied the northern frontier near Aj- 
mir, became mahomodans about fifteen 
generations ago, when Doodha, the sixteenth 
from the fouiuier of the race, was created 
T)aw.adKhan by the hakim of Ajmeer ; and as 
Atlioon was his residence, the “Khan of 
Athoon” signified the chief of the Mairote. 
Athoori is still the chief town of the Mair 
race. Chang, Jhak, and Rajosi, are the 
principal towns adjoining Athoon. Anoop 
also took a!N[cna wife, by whom ho had Burra, 
whoso dc.scendants have continued true to 
their original tenets. Their chief places are 
Burra, Bairawarra, ^[nndilla, &o. The Meena 
were always notoriou.s for their lawless habits, 
and importance has been attached to them 
so fur back as the period of Beesilcloo, the 
celebrated prince of Ajrnir, whom the hard 
Ch.sml states to liave reduced them to snh- 
mi.ssion, making them “carry water in the 
streets of Ajinir.” Like all mountaineers, 
they broke out wlienever the hands of power 
wore feeble. The Meena of Mew.ar wore the 
prior occupants of Marwar and Jeypoor, 
till driven out by the Rajpoots. The most 
powerful clans of tlie Marwar Meena found 
shelter in a strip of country at the junction 
of Boondeo, ^leywar, Jeypoor and Ajrnir, 
called the Kherar. They are a very brave, 
bold, race. 'Pho Jeypoor Meena in like man- 
ner have their stronghold at the junction 
of Ulwur, Jeypoor and British districts. In 
Serohee, the Meena are still the aborigines. 

T’he Aleena are active and energetic and 
are concerned in moat of the dacoities of 
Northern India. When Colonel Tod wrote in 
the early part of the nineteenth century ho 
mentioned that on the borders of Little 
Sadri, where the quotas are posted, is a 
mountainous tract covered with deep forest, 
the abode of the half savage Meena and 
Bliil. Mixed with them are the estates of 
some vas.sal chiefs, whose duty it was to re- 
press their excesses. The people who oc- 
cupy the Aravalli, are the Meena moun- 
taineers, a robber predatory race. The hills 
are rick in mineral products, and enabled 
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the ^fewar family long to straggle against 
superior power and to raise those magiiiiiceut 
structures which ornament their kingdom. 

In Noi-thern Rajpootana the country to 
the east of Shekhawattee is the chief home 
of the plundering Meena, and it is a region 
politically as well as naturally favourable to 
the dacoib and the thief. Wild hills and ra- 
vines abound in parts of it. Within a radius 
of twenty-five miles is comprised a territory 
subject to no less than nine Governments, 
namely a part of Shekhawattee and Joura- 
watten in the dominions of the maharajah of 
Jeypore, Kol- Poottee belonging to the raja 
of khetree, but held direct from the British 
Government, Dadree to Jlieed, Narnoul to 
Pattiala, Kanto to Nablia, a portion of ITl- 
war, fioharoo and Bikaneor and Shahjehan- 
pore where lie the Meena settlements of the 
district of Goorgaon. These tracts ai'e su- 
perintended by several officers, the Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, the Commissioner of Umbal- 
la and the Bajpootana Political Agencies. 
The Meena are not of low caste like the i 
Sansee, the Bhowroe and other thieving 
tribes. A thousand years ago, Meena chiefs 
ruled much of the nerritory now held by the 
maharajah of Jeypore. A clan of them aro | 
still the hereditary guards of the city gates | 
and of the fort which holds the treasures of 
the State. Many years ago Sir W. Sieenian 
pronounced the Meena “irreclaimable,*' and 
when Col. Yonnghusband, about 1H64*, took 
the Berar Police in hand and began opera- 
tions which resulted in complete success, 
the [Meena from the north were the most 
formidable class with whom ho had to deal. 
The Thuggee and Dacoity Department has 
been bringing the Meena to justice over 
since its operations began, but special efforts 
and systematic proceedings against them in 
their homes have never been pursued so per- 
sistently and vigorously as tlio matter re- 
quired. An officer was then appointed to 
conduct, under Col Hervey's diiection, 
operations for the suppression of dacoity 
IhroUgliout Northern Rajpootana, amougst 
theMeena, who ill consequence of the late 
famine, bad been doubly active in robbing the 
Government mail and committing other de- 
predations. They make free use of the rail- 
way and have, it is said, resolved in council 
assembled to continue their mode of life and 
resist all measures of repression and reform. 
The Meena to the north of Jeypore are not 
more likely to defeat the object arrived at 
than were the Parihar Meena to the south of 
it, whose suppression has been recorded by 
the late Capt. Bruce, Political Agent of Ha- 
rotee. The mode of proceediug in Native 
States, when the chiefs act at all against 
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robber tribes, is to drive them away if possi- 
ble, and this was formerly the system in 
Jeypore. But as Major Beyuou in his report 
oil that State remarks, the true way of deal* 
ing with them is to control their movements 
at their homes, where they rarely commit 
depredations. The successful plan pursued 
against the Parihar, was to hold the head- 
men responsible for the presence of the Mee- 
na in their villages. None could absent 
themselves from their respective villages 
without a leave certificate, or if any did so 
they were liable to be seized and punished. 
This system of coiitroul has not been regu- 
larly introduced intc^ any of the viliagG|| of 
Jeypore or the territory adjoining, but with 
the aid of the Political Agent and the frequent 
visits of the dacoity siippiossiou officer it 
might be done efficiently in the adjoining 
pergunnab of Slihlijelianporo in Goorgaon, 
where many of the worst disposed Meena 
live. Mr. Camphellf p. 45. Colond Brooke^ in 
LItens. ToiVs Rajitsihaii^ Vol. I,, p. 68 K 
Vol. 11. p. 612, 672. See Med. 

MEENA, a term commonly used in the 
Punjab, expressive of contempt or opprobri- 
um . — CmiHinghmCs Hid. cf the Silchs^ p. 57. 

MEENABAN Bubm. is called Moulmein 
Lancewood, and is usoful for bandies of tools, 
but it is not equal to lancewood inelasticity, 
Major Benson thinks its qualities have been 
genei’ally overrated, besides, it is liable to 
the attacks of insccls. 

MEENA-BAZAR or Mina Bazar, Mahb. 
An oxliibition. 

MEEONG TOOTOOL, Malay of Jav. 
Felis pardns. Linn. Toinm. SifJcea. 

MEEP-TMUA-BAN. Buum. In Tavoy, 
a small sized, conipuct, grey wood : used 
for handles, &c. — Dr. Wdllich. 

MEER. A title by which the Syeds the 
descendants of Mahomed, are called, 

MB ERA BA I, was a danglitor of theRahtor 
of Mairta, the first of the elans of Marwar, 
and the wife of raiia Koombhoo of Chitor, 
she lived almost in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and was celebrated for her beauty 
and her romantic piety. She was a poetess, 
ami some of her odes and liymns to Krishna 
are yet admired and supposed to equal in 
merit those of Jayadeva, she visited all the 
shrines ofKrishna from the Jumna toGuzerat. 

MEER AEUM See Hyderabad. 
MEEHAN MOHI-OOD-DON. See Dus- 

tageer. 

MEERANZYE, In continuation of the 
Kohat Palley there runs the valley of Hun- 
goo, or Haugoo, twenty miles long by two or 
three bfoad, which opens into the plains of 
Meerauzye.This latter plain, about nme miles 
square, and bounded on the south-west by 
2] 7 . Bs 



MEER SCHAUM. 

ilie Klinonim river, scarcely twenty miles 
distant froiii where it emerges into the Bnn- 
noo plain, is held by seven fortified villages. 
The Zymosht Affghan are a small, bnt brave 
tribe, numbering about 5,000 fighting men, 
Honio of whom are well mounted. They in- 
habit a valley leading from western Meerau- 
zyo onward, towards the crest of a range 
called the » Powar Kothul.” Theircountry 
of right belongs to the Oabul kingdom. 
They are usually ready to combine for mis- 
chief with the Tooreo and Ornkzye, and to 
threaten Meeranzye ; they hold some land 
in the plains, which holding affords some 
p’cdgo for their good bthaviour.— /?ccord.<f 0 / 
the Gnmrnvinnf, nf huha. Seo Kliyber. 

MEERAPA-KAILLU. Tkl. Capsicum. 

MEER.\ST3Alt. A term in use amongst 
the Bombay revenue ofheers, signifying a 
hereditary occupant of land, whom Cmvern- 
inent cannot displacui so long as he pays the 
appointed assessment on his field. 

MEEll JAEIR. to meet his pccunmry 
engagements, had recourse to the severest 
exacrions. He resigned himself to unworthy 
favorites ; and it became necessary to <lep()sc 
him in favor of his son-in-law, Afeor Kasim 
AH Khan, with whom a treaty was (mnchid- 
cd on 27th September 1760, by which the 
Britisli obtained possession of Bnrdwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong. Serious dis- 
putes arose between Alcor Kasim and tin* 
British regarding the riglit of the acrvaiits of 
theE. [. Company to trade and to have their 
goods passed free o( duty and which led at 
last to war. In 1764 Mcer Jalfir agreed in ad- 
dition to the sums for wliich ho had contract- 
ed in a recent trt^aty, to ]>ay live lakhs a 
month towards the expense of tlie war tlum 
being carried on against the vi/.ir of Oudh, 
polmig as it lasted. Aleer Jatlir died in 
January 17G5, and was succeeded by his son 
Hujum-ud*l)owla, witli Avhom a new treaty 
was formed, by which the Company took the 
military defence of the country entirely into 
its own liands, and among other coiKiitions 
the nabob bound himself to appoint, by tin- 
advice of the Governor and Cmineil, a depu- 
ty to conduct the Government, and m)t to he 
removed without tluj consent of the council. 

MEERSCHAUM, a mineral belonging to 
the aeries of silicates of magnesia. It is 
dull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly like 
clay. Its hardness is 2 0, and specific gra- 
vitv 2*0 to 3 ‘4. A variety from Anatolia, 
analysed bv Thompson, gave in lOO parts. 
Silica, ... "42*01 Water, ... 23 0|Aluiuina,2.0 
Magnesia, 80*51 Lime.... 2'3| 

When heated it gives out water and. a fetid 
hmel1,and becomes hard and perfectly white. 
Wheu first dug up it has a greasy feel, like 
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MEGACEPHALON. 

soap, and on this nccourtt is used by the 
Tartars in washing their linen. It is known 
in Europe frArn its being made nso of in 
Turkey to make the bowls of tobncco-pipes, 
which are hence called meerschanm, and 
are imported into Germany where they are 
softened in tallow and wax, and then polish- 
ed . — Dnna, Mlwmloijy. 

AIEERUT, a town and military canton- 
ment In the north-west of India. 

AfEEKZA. Pers When placed after a 
name signifies a prince, as ATahomed AH 
Alecrza ; Ilnssnn AH Aleerza; it is de- 
rived from the Persian compound word 
“ arneerz.adch,” born of*a chief or prince. 
When prefixed to the name, as Ateerza Alnsn, 
Aleerza Hussan, Ac., it signifies a man of 
learning, or of the pen, a man whose occupa- 
tion is to write, and whoso habits of life are 
cwW.—Mnlcnlm's ITii^fonj of Vol. 11: 

p. 411. Fraaflr'if Jourvey into Klioromtn^ p. 03. 

AtEERZADA an honorary title of maho- 
medans. 

AIEKSEE, a dontlfrico : meesco dnn, a 
box for holding rnccseo. 

AfEET, ATah. Salt. 

AIEET-GNYOO, Burm. A fruit tree of 
Amh(‘r.st, with a rod eoloiired, useful, strong, 
heavy, wood : It is proljiibly a species of 
Aeaein. 

AIEETHA, IIiND. a preparation of aco- 
nite root. 

AIEETHA KAHITOO. ITino. 

Cucurliitu Tnpo. I Hwoot Pumpkin. 

This is grown like all the other spoeios, 
and if hung up in a dry pl.aeo is an excel- 
lent .store vegetnhlc, kre*ping for sevotal 

njonths. — 

AIEETHA-KxUrAHANGA. Brno. Hind. 
Averrlma earn mbt >la . 

MEE'rilA iNfMRU, Hin'D, Limes. Citrus 
ae.ida piopcrlv Aliilin nimhii. 

AIEETllA^POLAnO. Vide Piilaoo. 

AIEETHA TEETH A. Hind. A prepa- 
ration of aconite root. 

AIEETHA TIL-KA-TEL, Hind. Oil of 
Sosa m n m or i on tal e . — Jliiot. 

AIEETIIEE. Hind. Trigonolla fiennm- 
graicum, Eeiingreek, a small annual, 
eommonfyeultivatcd in India during the cold 
season. The greems are used by the natives 
and the seed in curries. It is sown like all 
other common greens. — RUdeU. 

MER tree! of Ceylon, Bassia longifolin, 
grows to an enormous size, affords a good 
shelter, and yields a useful pungent oil. Its 
flowers have an unplea.sant smell, they arc 
white, and fall so abundantly on tlie ground 
as to give an appearance of snow. 

ATRGACEPUALON HUBRIPES, the 
Afaleo, deposits its eggs in the loose sand of 
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WEGASTHENES. 


tho sea baich, in liolos just above high- water 
mark ; the fbnialo hiya one largo egg, 
which aho covcm-s over and returns U) the 
forest ; but. iminy birds lay in the saiiie 
liole. A dozen eggs arc often found to- 
getl'er. One egg fills an ordinary tea-cup, 
from 4 to 4i indies long, and 2J- to wide. 
They are very good to cat, and much sought 
after. The hen-bird takes no further care of 
the eggs, which the young bird breaks 
through about, the 18t.li day and runs at. once 
to the ioresfc. Eseh hen lays six or eight 
eggs in the season of two or tlirco months. — 
J*rof(‘}}iior liilihiorea Travels^ pp lUl to oTH. 

WiiUifce's Moliiij Avaliipcluiju^ VoL i . p. l/f'). 

AIKG ACJ 11 IjE. Tlio leaf-cutter bee. Their 
nests Jire to ho found in thousands in the 
clili's of the hills of the 8o;«no valley wilh 
maytlics, caddis-worms, spiders, Jind many 
pivdjiceous bcctljs . — llooher Uimi Jour.^ Vol. 
1. ]). .V2. 

AIEGADEIUFA LYIU. This hat is the 
^1. carnatica of Mr. Elliot and seems to he 
very generally ditfu.sod throughout India, 
heing replaced in the Malay coiiutries by M. 
Sfiasmajind further east by t he newly describ- 
ed M. phillippiiieiJbis, M^aUrhnisOy P. Z. S. 
IHldp. 0)9, while in Africa it i.s represented 
l)v the ^r. froiis. — J/r. BhjtlCs licporl, »Scc 
Clidi’opLera. 

JilE(;AIJEn:\[A SCIFISTACEA. Slaty 

bliie^lcgaderme. 

M EG .V D E ll^F A SPA S. (Cheiroptera. 

MEGAOEHMA JtADIATUM. A mol- 
Fuse of the livens of India ami Ceylon. JScc 
Venoriihc. i\lollusc.‘i. 

MEGALAFMA INDICA, fMtham 

M. l’ldlij)|)cnsis viir Lath. I M liulic.a, hath. 
tiroatei ruU-liuiulud bai’bcU | Cuiipcr.'siuilb. 

The incc.ssanl call of this hii-d resembles 
the blows of a smith hammering a cauldron. 
There are several species of this genus, 
viz. M. llavifrons, Al. rubrieapilla, and ^l. 
Zoylanica. Jerdous^ Jiirds of Lulia Tuvnentj 
Sled. Nid. llisl p. ‘J42. See Jlirds. 

MEG ALAMlDyE, a family of bird.s com- 
prising 2 geii. 15 sp. viz., 14 Megaluuna; 1 
Megalorliyijchus. S(‘e Eirds. 

MEG AM PATT(3(1 See Salt. 

^[EGAPODJD.d3. A family of Galliua- 
eious birds, found in Austral i, a, and its 
surrounding islands, as far west as the 
Philippines and the N. W. of Borneo. 
They bury their cgg.s in sand, earth or 
rubbish and leave . them to bo hatch- 
ed by the sun or by fermentation. They 
have largo foot and long curved claws, and 
most of them rake together rubbish, dead 
leaves, sticks and stones, earth and roltmi 
wood, until they form a mound often six feet 
high and twelve feet aei'o;53; iu the middle of 


which they bury their eggs. The eggs are 
tus largo as those of a swan, and of a brii'k 
rod colour, and are considered a great lieli- 
cacy. The natives are able to say whether 
eggs lie iu the mounds and they rob tbom 
eagerly. It said tlint a number of lliose birds 
unite to make n mound and lay their eggs in 
it, and 40 or 50 are found in one heap. The 
mounds are found in dense thickets. The 
species of the Megapodidm in Ijomhok is as 
largo as a hen, and entirely of a dark hue 
with brown tints, ll eais fallen fruits, earth 
worms, snails, and eeniepodes, but the riesh 
is while and when jn*operly cooked well fla- 
voured. — ]\'aU(ir.e 154, 150. Sec G alius, 

MEG APODl lIS,*()r licipon, is called by 
the natives of lloi iioo by the very ap]>i*opri- 
ato iiaino of ^lenambiin (from Tambuii, to 
jiilo, to lieap np.) (Ino nest, or lump, was 
found clos(5 to till' edgo of the sea sand, and 
was formetl over a fallen Am or Oasuarina 
tree and coveroil, but not densely, with 
shrubs. The ])ilo was sixty feet in eireiim- 
fereneo. Tliosc birds lay most dispropor- 
tionately largo and thin- shelled eggs, and the 
young c,omes forth from them well-plumed 
and suHicicntly mlvmiccd to make their way 
in the world. The Megiipodius nicoharensis 
has not liitliorto been mot with excepting in 
the Nieoburs, but would a]»pcar to l)c “com- 
mon on all f ho islands'’ of that group, ac- 
(iordiiig to the jicrsonal observation of the 
Rev. ,1. Ilarho, p. 851-2, — Krppd's Lid. Ardi. 
Vol. 11, ]). l20. 

MEGAPODIUS CUMlNGll occurs iu 
L.ihuan. 

^lEGASPl RA, a gonns of molluscs. 

MEGAPTERA RUZIRA, a iiimor whale 
of the Japani’se Seas. The Finners are 

Megapicni Knzir.'i. Thu Kiizira. It iu- 
liahils the Japanese seas. 

Physalis iwasi. The Japan Finner. It is 
very rare. In 1760 one, 25 feet long, was 
cast ashore at Kii. 

Pliysalis antarticus. Gmij Inhabits the 
Kew Zeal.'ind seas. 

Physalis Bia/.iliensis. Bahia Finner wa-s 
brought from Bahia. 

Physalis australis. The southern Firmer, 
inhahits the seas of the Falkland ibluuds. 
See Mammalia, VV^hales. 

MEfiASTJlKNES, the envoy sent by Sc- 
iciicus Nieator, one of the immediate buccos- 
sors of Alexaiidor the Great, to negotiate a 
peace with Sandraeottus, the Chandra-gupta 
of India. Mcgastheiies was pei’hap.s the first 
European who had ever beheld the Ganges. 
He dwelt for several years in Palibrotha, on 
tlie banks of tliat river, a city supposed to 
have deciipicd the site of the morlorri Patna, 
at the conilucnec of the hiouc^ and alUrwardB 
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MRHDI. MEHMANDAR. 

wrote an account of the country, which, not a race but a small mahomedan sect, 
though now lost, has probably been trans- thongh mostly Pathans, who believe that a 
mitted to us pretty closely in the narratives religious man, who was born in Jonepur 
of Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and Ari'ian. Yet in the 16th century was Mehdi, or the pro- 
though his minuter details seem, nay, in ma- phet Elias on his second coming, and they are 
ny respects are, — totally undeserving of ere- styled Ghair or “ without” Mehdi, because 
dit, his general description of India may, he has, in their belief, come and gone. Her^ 
curiously enough, be commended for its ac- hlof^ Qanoon-uTslam, 
curacy. Moreover it is to Onesicritus, one of MBHIDPUR, battle fought on the 21st 
the companions of Megasthenes, that we are December 1817. See Mahratta Governments 
indebted for the earliest account of Ceylon or in India. Statistics of Battles. 

Taprobane. From him wo fi ret hear of its MEHINTELAI, “the Mountain without 
trained elephants, its pearls and its gold, fear,” in Ceylon, is a precipitous rock about 
Megasthenes maintained friendly relations seven or eight miles to the north-east of 
at the Court of Pnlibrotha, between Syria Anarajapoora, but connected with the an- 
and India and effected*' a matrimonial alii- cient city in the time of the kings by one 
ance. His journal names as rivers Cai nos, continuous street, along which were condnet- 
theCanej Cossoanns, Cosa or Coss ; Sonna, ed the solemn procesaions of the bud’hist 
Soane; Condochates, Gundiick ; Sambus, priests. The ascent to the summit is effect- 
Sumbul or Chumbul ; Agoramis, Gogra; ed by a series of stone steps, about two thou- 
Comrnonaes, Caramriassa, <fec. (fee. sand in number, winding past the ruins of 

Diamachns was the next Greek ambas- former buildings, temples, dagobas, and 
Sfldor after Megastliencs.' — Cal. Rev, 1868. shrines; and on the loftiest peak, which com- 
EfimelVs Menwir^ p. *d0. BjornsfjnrnfCs BrI- mands a view over the forest country be- 
liskEinpire in the End. Sec India. Inscrip- neath to the very vergi) of the horizon, there 
tions, Scylax. Shaman. exists one of those prodigious structures of 

MKGEONE, Buiim. Jn Tavoy, a large tree brickwork, under which is deposited a saint- 
used in building. — Dr. Wallich. ed relic of Butldha — a hair which grew on a 

MEGIIA, See Horace Hayman Wilson. mole between his eyebrows. With such 
MEGHA-NADA, Sans, from megha a veneration have the Singhalese been accus- 
cloud, and nada, a sound. tomed to regard this sacred mountain, that 

MEGHA-NAT’HA, Sans, from megha, a every crag lias some tradition, and every rock 
cloud, and nat’hn, a lord. has been scarped into sites for relirrious 

MEGH DUTA, See Singhpo. buildings, amidst the ruins of which a”e to 

]\lEGlTiA, See Corchorna olitoriii.q. be traced the fragments of broken statues, 

M EG H USAI 1 \MA, See Indra. and inscriptions in the Nngari character, the 

MEGHA-VAHANA, Sans, valiana, a most ancient in which the dialect of PalHias 

vehicle. ^ been written. The ruins of Anarajapoora, 

MEGNA, n, river of Bengal, runs near form one of the most conspicuous objects in 
Bhowany giinj in Oacca. the grand panoiuma w})i(;li is bohel'd from 

MEHAL or Kaiiit h, wild pear, an apple iMeliinlclai, They cover an extent of ground 
of tlie hills, Pynis bnecata, Pyrus variolosa. equal to sixteen milo.s square, once surrouiul- 
iMAHAli, properly Mahal, a palace, a dis- ed by a wall sixty-four miles in circum- 
trict. The Tributary Mahals form a di.«*trict fercnce. The city is to be found on the map 
in Central India. The Commissioners could of Ptolemy, in its jiroper site and ancient 
give no details of the effect of the famine of name, An urogram mum . — TennenVs Chrisli- 
A. D. 1867, in these districts. Mohur- aniUj in p, WM'k 

bhniij is a very large territory -covering an jSiEHL. Geu. Meal, 
area of upwards of 4,000 square miles, and ME HM AN, a mahomedan sect, nnmerons 
the greater part of this tract must be incliid- about Hyderabad, Sehwan and Kurrschi. 
ed in the area of most .severe, suffering; but 1 They are largely engaged in trade, and are 
the roughest approximate estimate of the ' a quiet race. They are converts to moha- 
mortality cannot be given. j medanism. See Mahman. 

MEHAN of Kuln, Ulraus campestris, j MEHMANDAR, from the Persian word 
the elm. | “ mehman” a guest, moans a host, but is the 

MEHOr, tlie twelfth and last Imam, | term applied to a person appoint/ed on the 
Mahomed, suriiamed Mehdi ; i.e., director j part of government to attend upon, and anp- 
and leader, the Persians believe to be still | ply the wants of strangers, while travelling 
alive, and that, ho will reappear with Elias | through the country. This custom is most 
the prophet, on the second coming rtf Jesus ! particularly observed towards all amhasss- 
Christ. The Mehdavi or Ghair Mehdi are | dors from foreign powers. The provision 
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MEIA€OSHEMA. 

tlia« famished is called soorsnt ; and it; forma t 
one of tlie most grievous parte of the saade- i 
mt, or irregular taxes ; for it is claimed not | 
only by strangera, hut by all great men, or j 
messengers travelling on the part of the 
king, and is levied with extreme severity. 

Usoally on his arrival at a town or village, 
the mehmandar sends for the mayor, the Ket- 
Khuda, to whom he briefly gives his oitiers j 
to furnish the articles required, and, by way j 
of commencement, instals himself in the : 
best house in the place ; ho then proceeds to j 
the mosque or principal square. — Fcrrler 
Jonrn,^ pp. 47. Fraser's Journ. into Khorasan^ 
p. 8fl. 

MEHMODEII, Hind. Convolvulus scam* 
monia, Linn. 

MEHMASANI, a Baluch tribe who have 
branches in Seistan, and the hills of Luris- 
tan. 

MEHNDJ, Hind. Lawsonia alba, the hen- 
na of the Persians, an important dye-stutf, 
and the distilled water of its flowers is use(l 
as a perfume. The mahomedan women in 
Asia use the .shoots for dying their nails red, 
and the manes and tiails of horses are also 
stained rod in the same manner. The soles 
of the feet also are stained with the red 
juice of the Mehndi. Mehndi is also a 
t{*rm applied to Elsholtziapolyst-achya. Jan- 
gli mehndi, is Amraannia auriculata, Vila- 
yati mehndi, isMyrtus communis. 

MEllliA a forest in Hazara from which 
tliH following timl)ers were scut to the Ex- 
hibition of 1862, 

Walnut, .luglnns OHvr ' 

Toon. Ct’iin’Ia Hnroongi 

Hour, Pi II us longifolia ITmloko 

Abh, Fr.ixinua Mulberry 

110011. Qucrcus I Loon. Pyrns 

Yew Kungur or Kukker. 

Kajnn Fraxinufl. 

Fir Finns long! folia Dear or Deodar. 

Kal.anath. Cernsus Cednis deodara. 

MEHRAVVUN. A brother of Ravan,wbo, 
in the war of Lanka, by a surpri.se, took Ra- 
ma and Laksbraana prisoners, and carried 
them to Pa tala (or hell), from whence they 
wei e released by Hanumau as they were 
to be sacrificed, 

MEHTAR, Hind. Bhangarbij. 

MPJHTAR, Hind. Mar. a hereditary vil- 
lage officer. A man who follows the lowest 
menial offices, a sweeper, a scavenger. The 
term originally means a prince, and is used 
ironically. In Cuttack, the mehtar is some- 
times a slave. 

MEHUNT, a commander of the ascetic 
warriors of Mewar, the chief monk or abbot 
of a hindu monastery properly Mahunt. 

MEI, Pbrs. Wine. 

MEIACO^HEMA orMadjicosema islands, 


MEIN. 

a group on the east coast of Formosa, lying 
between 24^^ 4 and 2,5® 6 N. and 122® 
52| and 125® 20 E. the western islands are 
named Kon-mi, Koo-kien-sanand Pa-tebing- 
san, and the island of 'Jy-pin-san lie® on it® 
eastern edge. — Horshurgh* See India. 

MEIDZ, Pol. Copper. 

MKl-THEI-LEI, tho valley of Hunipore i« 
called by the Munniporee people Meitheilei 
pak. The Burmese call it Ka-the, the Benga- 
lees Moglai, and Assamese Mekie. Theai’ea 
of the whole Mnnnipur territory is about 7,000 
square miles, and that of tho central valley 
about 650. Much of the valley is at all sea- 
sons covei’ed with wnter. It seems indeed at 
one time to have fofmed a large lake, snd 
the piece of water in the south called the 
I Logtak, appears to be the unfilled but mpid- 
I ly filling, remnant of it. Prom the most ere- 
I dible traditions, the valley appears original- 
1 ly to have been occupied by several tribes, 

I the principal of which were named Koomul, 

I Looang, Moiang'aml Meithi, all of whom 
came from different directions, For a time, 
the Koomul appears to have been the most 
powerful, and after its declension, the Moir- 
ang tribe. Of the population, composed of 
different clnsse.s, the principal is thoMeithoi, 
next the Poongnai, after whom the Tengknl, 
the Ayokpa, tho Kei, the Loee and Mussul- 
man. Tho Meithei population is divided into 
I four parts called “ Punnah,” which are de- 
signnted in tho order of their seniority “ Ka- 
phum,*’ “ Lai plmra,” “ Ahnlloop" and “Ni- 
liaroop.^’ The Ijooe population consists of 
people wlio pay tribute, and is considered so 
! inferior that the name Moi-tlie is not given to 
it. The marshes of the south in the vicinity 
of the Lf)gt!ik afford a retreat to serpents of 
a formidable size, nnd tlie whole valley of 
Mniinipoi'o is much infested by the serpent 
tribe. Some of them are exceedingly active 
nnd bold, as the Tanglci. It is fond of as- 
cending bamboos, along the branches of 
which it moves with great velocity, and if 
enraged, throws itself fnnn an extraordinary 
height upon the object of its anger. Its bite 
is sail! to bernoi’tal. This, added to its grant 
activity and fierceness makes the 'ranglei an 
object of much terror. — AfcCiillorJis Records 
Government nf Foreign Veparimentf 

ip. 10J<. See Khutri. 

I MEIIl TAOU, a group of islands in the 
Gulf of Po-tche-leo. 

ME I- JIN, Chin. A matchmaker, a go be- 
tween, a middle-man. 

MEt-KWK— HWA, Chin. Ro-se. 
MEILAZZO DI ZUCCHERO, It. Mo- 
lasses. 

MKIL DE AZUCAU, Sp. Molasses. 
MEIN, Tam. Fish. 
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MEIKONO. 

MEINAM, a river whicli diaciabogues iti- 
to 1 lie Gull' of Siinu. Tl»o area of the valley 
of tlie Meiiiam has boon estiiijaied by aorae 
aiiilioriiios at alwiifc 12,000 square miles, but 
this extent probably embrnoes only that al- 
luvial portion of the soil which is visited by 
the annual inundatiofis. The Meinam has 
its source in the mount^iijia of Yunnan in 
China, at a distance of about 800 miles 
from its mouth. It receives many tributa- 
ries in its course, divides itself after deceiv- 
ing the waters of the Piiitsalok branch, and 
again unites above Bangkok, whore, with a 
depth of from six to eight fathoms, it rolls 
its magnificent tide into the Gulf of Siam. 
Menam in Siamese is‘ a generic name foj* 
river j and is one of the names of the ifangkok 
river another meaning given, however, is 
mother of vvators. The true name of the 
Bangkok river is ‘ Menam Chan Phya,’ but 
it has become obsolete. At the present 
time, the river is only navigable to a dis- 
tance of about tliiriy leagues. It disem- 
hoguoH itself througli its tlirco mouths at the 
head of the Gulf of Siam, after a course of 
nearly eiglit hundred miles. — Bowrinr/s 
Slavic Vol. I, p. h — 10. 

MEINDHAO. See Kliutri. 

MEIN-GA, Burm. Cynomotrn, Kpccic.s. 

MEINI, lliNU. Crotalaria burliia. 
MEJSAKSlll, Hind. Tam, A myris com- 
miphora. Its gum, is tlio bdellium. 

MEIKONG. A large river which flows 
througli the eastern side of baos and Cam- 
bodia. It is said to bo more than 2,200 
miles long, but much interrupted by shal- 
lows and sand banks at its mouth. In the 
Lusiad it i.s noticed thus ; 

goo tlm>’ Cambodia Moikon’e river goes, 

Well ii.aniuil iljtj Captain of ttio waters, while 

go many a summer tnhutury Hows 

To spread its floods upon the suuds, as Bilo 

Inundates its green bunks. 

In the Irawudi and Meikong basins, there 
arc remnants of tribes strongly di.stinguished 
from the prcdoniiiniiit races and tending, 
with the evidence of language, to show that 
tlie ethnic history of Ullra-Jndia is very an- 
cient and has iindergono repeated revolu- 
tions. One of the most romarkablo is the 
Ka-Kyen. They are described as being in 
their appearance not Mongolian and totally 
dilfercnt from the surrounding Shan, Bur- 
mese and Chinese races. The Moi or 
Ka-moi, on the opposite side of the Mekong, 
are said to be black savages, with negro fca- 
l.urcs. They occupy the broad expansion of 
the Anam chain towards Kamboja, and ap- 
pear to extend northwards along these 
monntains, marching with tlio L.au«on the 
Westward. The Kuiijbpjans style them Kba- 


MEKRAN. 

men. They arc the Ko-nien of Leyden and 
the Kliaineii of Gutzlaff. On the same side 
of the Meikong basin, but towards the sea, 
between 11 ® and P2® N. L. a hill tribe, 
called Chong, preserve more of the ancient 
Australo-Tffinulian cliaracter than the sur- 
rounding tribes. In the Chong, the hair, 
instead of being stiff or harsh as in the 
Mongolian, Tibetan and ' prevalent Ultra- 
iiidian and Malaya- Polynesian races, is com- 
paratively soft, the features are much more 
prominent and the beard is fuller. — Bowrmfs 
Siavi^ Vol. 11. p. 28. Mr. Logan in the Journ. 
hid. Archip. See India, Karen, Kaku, Kakua, 
Kho, Kambogia. 

MEKAUO, the spiritual ruler of Japan. 

MEKANADA, Sans. Amarantuscampea- 
tris. 

MEKIIUN. Beng. also Mekhuu-bhiriu 
Hind. Canuvjilia ghidiata. — J). 0. 

MEKKA. iSco Mecca. Soiual ; Bccr-us- 
Somal. 

MEKKAII SABZAH. Duk. Balm. Melis- 
sa (ifiicinalis, var. 

MEK-LEN, Burn. Garcinia spccio.«ia, 

Wall. 

Pa-gyay fbeing, Bi ii.m. | Pji-ra-wa, Buknt. 

MEKJIAN, a province of Beluchislau 
diversified by mountain and dc.sert, slielch- 
ing wosl.ward along the coast. It is the 
ancieni Cedrosia and it extends along tlio 
Indian Ocean, from Capo Jask to the borders 
of Sindh whicli bounds it on the east: on the 
West and N. AV., it luis Kerman ; and on the 
North, Sci.stan and Arokaje. Alexander the 
Great, afler his conquo.sts in N. W. India, 
returned througli this province; and the 
hnlfcriug of Ids army from want of water 
and provisions, gives ns a iiio.st di.sa(lvau- 
iagcoiis idea of the country, which has been 
repre.scntcd as unfertile and full of deserts. 
There are, in Mekran, cyclopeau .structures 
raised by some unknown prior race. They 
arc called Ghorbasta or Ghorband and bear 
a resemblance to the cyclopoan remains of 
Europe. They are built across ravines to 
foi'm tanks and on the declivities of moun- 
tains to distribute the water. They have 
been coiisirncted by an agricultural race who, 
on entering it, had forseen that the country 
would not otherwise support them and the 
race is supposed by Dr. Cook to have been 
Pclasgi or a people with kindred habits. 
Arrian says that the fishermen on the 
coast of Gedrosia lived in small huts, whoso 
walls wore compo.scd of sea-shells piled upon 
each other, and their roofs of fish bones, the 
back bones serving instead of rafters. 

The present population of Mekran is 
formed of many diflerent tribes and indo- 
pendent ebiefa of which the Baluch aie the 



MBLALEUCON CAJAPUTL 
most nnmeroQs : a middle sized race of men, 
spare muscular, and active, and armed with 
a matchlock, sword, shield, and dagger. 
Tlie common language of the country is a 
corrupt Persian, mixed with Hindi, and the 
generality of the Balnch are njnhomedans 
of the sunni persuasion. Those of the 
centre countries i*esido mostly in towns ; 
those of the lower countries are scattered 
over the plains, in hamlets of eiglit or ten 
huts, built of the branches of tlio palm, and 
covered with mats ; but the Nnrhui race of 
IJunpore live in tents of black hair, and 
remove from place to place, as their lloc.ks 
or agriculture require their nttentio]). The 
women of Mekran are treated in a different 
light from those of most other malmmedan 
conn tries, being allowed to appear iiidiscri- 
iiiinatcly in public. 

Afekran is sometimes called Kej also 
called Koj ^lekran. It is now inhabited 
by many tribes of whom the Glfchki is the 
most nnmerouH, bub about half the popula- 
tion is of a sect of mahomcdaiis called Zig- 
gar. The maritime and fishing population 
of tlio little ports on the coast of Mekran 
from Saumiani to Oharbai, arc denominated 
i^fed, and comprise four divisions, the Gnz- 
biir, Hormari, Jellarzai, and (yhelniar-zai. — 
Khinotr's Ch't)ifYa]}himl p, * 202 , 201 *. 

See India, Katiiyawar, Kolat, Kerman, Med, 
Volcanoes. 

iMlMj, Lat. Ilouoy. 

l\rRBA, JItno. a fair. 

MKIiACOTOGN'A, It. Quince seed. 

MKLALKUOA (from black, and 

white), a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Myrtaeea?. Tlie species arc 
trees or shrubs perfectiv sessile. 

MELALRIJCOK CAJUPiriT, Maton, 

Alolalciicoii tniiior, Smith I Arbor ulba major. 

A rbor alb.a, | 

Tliit-tha lipu tslii, Brnv. Daun Kitsjil — M\t.ay? 
C:ijo[iut tr(M», Kng. Kaiapiitili, Mal.w 

K.iya-puteh, ITin’d. 

The oil. 

Kayn.puteh-ka-tel, TTivd. I Kayii-piilolj-tail.ain, Tam. 
Kayii puich miiiiak, Mai.. | 

This tree is found in Amboyna, Ceram, 
Celebes, and Sumatra. The ]\lalays give the 
name of Kaya-puteli both to M. caju])uti and 
^1. leucadendron but M. cajiiputi is also 
called Daun Catsjil in Malay. It is a small 
tree with an erect but crooked stem covered 
with thick, rather soft, liglit-coloured bark ; 
branches scattered, witli slender twigs which 
droop like tho.so of the weeping willow. It 
is a native of the Molucca Islands, espe- 
cially of Boerou, Manipo and of the S. of 
Borneo. The leaves are collected on a warm 
dry day in autumn, and placed in dry sacks, 
in which they become heated and moist. 


MELANITJ). , . 

They are then cut iii piece.s, macerated in 
water for a night, and then distilled. Two 
sackfuls of the leaves yield only about 3 
drachms of the oil. This is olfesr and limpid, 
of a light green colour, very volatile, diffus- 
ing a powerful odour, having a warm aro- 
matic taste, something mstunbling that of 
c.amphor, billowed by a sense of t coolness. 
Sp. Gr. O'DU to 0*9*27 ; soluble in alcohol. 
It boils at 0-13®. When distilled with water, 
a light and colourless oil first comes over, 
and then a grocn-coloured and denser oil, 
which, with loss odour, is more acrid. It is 
somotimes adulterated with the oils of rose- 
mary and of camphor; it is diffusible, 
stimulant, nntispitsmftdio ; and is used e|;|»r- 
nally in rhenm.'itism. As a cure for cholera, 
oil of Peppermint is as useful. Cajuputi 
oil, appears to have been known only sinco 
the time of Itumphius, who desoribes two 
trees, viz. Arbor alba major, and Arbor 
alba minor. In 1 79S, v. Htnith, of the Ctil- 
entta Botanic Garden, was sent to the Mo- 
lucca Islands to obtain the true sort pf 
Gayaputi plant. Ho obtained several, which 
were introduced into the above garden, and 
have sinco been distributed all over India, 
and it is able to stand the cold of N. W. 
India, probably owing to tbo thickness of its 
bark. Mr. S. sent specimens to England 
wliero tlioy wore o.sccrtairied by Dr. Matou 
to bo those of the second kind, and named 
Melaleuca cajajmti a name whicli Dr. J. E. 
Smith afterwards changed to M. minor. The 
other species obtained by Mr. Smith in 1798, 
also called Gayaputi by tlio Malays is the M. 
leucadendron, of which the leaves are larger, 
more falcate, 5- nerved, and smooth, but 
po.<i.sess little or no fragramm, and arc not 
ivQowji to yield any of this celebrated vola- 
tile oil. The Melaleueon cajnpnti, is indi- 
genous in the K.arori forests of tlio southern 
provinces of Tenasserim but Dr. Mason has 
not observed it north of the valley of tlio 
Paloiik river in latitude about 13°. Roxburgh 
asserts that M. Leucadendron, 7/. a tree of 
the Moluccas, witli small white flowers, 
posses.scH little or no fragrance in its leaves, 
and tliai it is seldom or never used for the 
distillation of tlin oil Avliiidi is used in the 
JOuropcan markets. — Uoijle, Crav'furd, Mor- 
rison Com. Deso. p. 9. Roi/h Materia Inijlca 
O'Slionghvessy Dispensary. lto.cb. Flor, In- 
(lica, Tenasserim. Vtiiyf. p. 41'). 

MKLAM PALLAM, Tam. Cucumis molo. 

MELANESIAN a race Avliich have frizzle 
hair: the Malaysians have straight hair.— 
Bicl'vwre, 117. SeeHridia, Polynesia. 

MELANERPES. See Picidro. 

MEIjANIA a genus of Molluscs. 

MELANITE. See Garnet. 
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l^fELANOR^HiEA USITATISSIMA. 

MKrjAN-ltUA, Koempferia ro- 

tuiiua. — Linn, 


MELANORKII^A 

Wall 

Tlioot-Heo. Busm 

']'lieot'iieo*yaiDg „ 
Varnish tree Kng. 

Burmese varnish tree 


USITATISSIMA, 

Theot see Exa. 

LiKHum vitA of Pegu. 
Kheu of MuNiFua. 


This tree grows from Mnnipur southward 
to Tavoy. It was first seen near Prome, 
but is found in different parts of Burmali 
and along the coast from TeiiaHserim to Ta- 
voy, extending from the latter in 14® to 25® 
N. lat., and Dr. Wallich has identified it 
with tlie Kheu or Varnish- tree of Muni poor, 
bo^^riiig on the uortlf-east frontier districts 
of ^het and Tipperah.lt grows, especially,at 
Kiibbu, an extensive valley elevated about 
500 feet above the plains of Bengal, and 2o0 
miles from the nearest seashore and it at- 
tains it.s greatest size there, some of the trees 
having clear steins of 42 feet to the first 
branch, with a circumference near the 
ground of 13 feet. It forms extensive forests, 
and is associated with the two staple timber 
trees of continental India, teak and saul, 
Tectona grandis and Shoroa robiista, especi- 
ally the latter, and also with the gigantic 
Wood-oil tree, a species of Dipterocarpus. It 
is in full foliage during the rainy season, 
which lasts for five months from the middle 
of May until the end of October. Ic is rare 
in the Irawadi valley, but common in the 
forests east of the Sitaug rivei*, particularly 
south-east of Sitaug town. It is very com- 
mon above the parallel of Touughoo and 
grows there to a girth of six feet and it is 
plentiful in the Touughoo and Prorne forests 
especially in the former. Dr. Mason says, ; 
the celebrated Burmese black varnish tree, 
which is used to lacquer boxes, is cultivated 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, but he never 
saw it growing apontaneously.lt is found very 
abundant in Amherst province, and grows 
in Tavoy and Mergui. Captain Dance says 
that its maximum girth is certainly 3 and 
said to be 4 or 5 cubits and maximum length 
certainly 20 and said to be 30 feet ; and Dr. 
Brandis tells ua that, in a full grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet end the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 0 
feet. Its wood is the Lignum vit» of Pegu, 
and is of a dark red color, or a dark brown, 
dense structure, and of particularly fine 
close grain. Of extreme closeness of grain 
and density of structure, it has a specific 
gravity so great, that it serves in place 
of ii'ou as auchors for native boats. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 54, but it is not brought to 
Moulmeiu so lieavy as Dr. McClelland des- 


MELANORRHiEA USITATISSIMA. 

cribes it. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is very strong, durable, hard and tough, it 
is found to answer well for cogs of machiu- 
ery and is used by the Burmese for tool 
helves and the stocks of their wooden an- 
chore, for, the anchors of Burmese 
boats are always of wood to which stones are 
lashed, the flakes being of Pyeng Khado 
and the stocks of Theetsee or of some other 
heavy wood. Its great hardness and weight 
prevent its being employed in house build- 
ing ; but, it would answer for sheaves or 
block-pulleys and other purposes connected 
with machinery, where great strength and 
density are required. It. is therefore recom- 
mended for handles of tools, also of sheave 
blocks, for machinery generally, for railway 
sleepers, for gun stocks, for rammer heads, 
and for helves, in short for all purposes 
where a strong yet not very heavy wood is 
useful. It exudes a black gum which repels 
ants, and is used by the Burmese as a var- 
nish. At Prome a considerable quantity of 
this varnish is extracted but very little at 
Martaban. It is collected by iiwserting a 
pointed joint of a bamboo, which is closed at 
the other end, into wounds made in the trunk 
and principal boughs, which are removed 
after 24 or 48 hours and their contents, 

I which rarely exceed a quarter of an ounce, 
emptied into a basket made of bamboo and 
rattan previously varnished over. Tiie col- 
lecting season lasts from January to April, 
lu its pure state it is sold at Pi’oine at about 
2«. 6d. for about 3^ lbs. avoirdupois. This 
oil is obtained from a large tree, formerly 
common in the hills of this district. The 
oil is obtained by cutting a hole in the tree, 
about 3 feet from the ground, the cut being 
about 4 to 5 inches deep into the trunk of the 
tree. The base is hollowed out to retain the 
oil. The whole of the hollow is cleared 
with fire, without which no oil exudes ; after 
it is cleared the oil exudes, and is collected 
in the hollow at the base, and removed at 
intervals. The oil is thus extracted year 
after year, and sometimes there ai*e two or 
three holes in the same tree, while the tree 
does not die. The oil is allowed to settle 
on which the clear part separates from a 
thick portion, which is called the * gaud.’ 
If a growing tree is cut down and cut to 
pieces, the oil exudes and concretes on the 
stem and end of the pieces, very much re- 
sembling camphor, with an aromatic smell 
also. It is said that the tree yields fix>m 3 
to 5 maunds yearly, i. e. 240 to 400 lbs., and 
the same tree will yield oil for several years. 
It is a good balsamic medicine, and is very 
generally used as a sabstitnte for copaiba ; 
but it would be more valuable as a var- 
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nisli : it is a preservative to wood to wliicli 
it gives, with little trouble of application, 
u fine surface and polish, it becomes, how- 
ever, wlnie and milky if exposed to wet. It 
can be had at Chittagong in largo quantities 
at 1 0 Rs. per mannd. It is procurnblo in 
great quantities from Munipoor, where it is 
used for paving river-craft and for varnish- 
ing vessels designed to contain liquids. The 
drug is convoyed to vSilliet for sale by the 
merchants who come down annually with 
horses and other objects of trade. In Bur- 
mah, almost every article of household fur- 
niture intended to contain eitlier solid or 
liquid food is lacquered by means of it. The 
process consists in first coating Iho uriiele 
with a layer of pounded calcined hones, j 
after whicli the varnish is laid on thinly, ! 
cither in its pure state or variously coloured. | 
The mo.st dillieult part con.sisis in tho dry- 
ing. It is also much employed in tho proces.s 
of gilding ; the surface, being first besmear- 
ed with this varnisli, has then the gold leaf 
immediately applied to it. Einaily, the 
b('autiful Pali writing of the Purme.se on 
ivory, palm-leaves or metal, is entirely done 
with this varni.sh in its nafive and pure 
state. — Arfilh^nj Ttacords with report of mwd a 
hij Cnjdnhis Shnpson (cnd BabtiKjlon, dated 
Mnuhni‘in2o(h Maij 1812. Vo 'ojf^ qnotivg IPo/- 
//c/i, PI. As. Bar. p. i), 11 a'od 12. Drs. 
MrPhdttwd, }faiton, and Brand Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 18(12, Captain Panrex Rtoflr. 111. Jlim. Hoi. 

MEI.ANTHACE.E, U. Hr. The Colcld- 
enrn Tribe of plants, of 0 gen, M sp. viz. 

1 Toficldia; 3 Anguillaria; 1 Ledebouria ; 

1 Tiie.yrtis; 7 Disporiim; Drapiezia. — Voigt. 
MELANTEKSA Ull A.MXOIDMS, AVfr 

Pliyllanthus vitis IdiU.a I Phyllantlms rhamnoiMcs 
lloxn, I Uki/,. 


MELEAGRINA MARGARI|IPERA. 

plants nearly related to i5ry^tace©.~-.Engf. 
Ogc. Voigt. ^ 

MELASTOMA ASPERUM, Lim, Rheed. 
Syu. of Osbeckia aspern. Hlim, 

MELASTOMA MALABATKRICUM.— 
Linn. 


Myeefc-Pvai, BuRM. Malabar molastoma, 
Buro-phutika, Bkng. Kadali, Maleak. 


Thi.s shrub grows in tho Moluccas, Su- 
matra, Cocliin-China, Malay Islands, in both 
peninsulas of India, in Ori.ssa, Jellasore, K!had' 
sya mountains and Nepal. Its flowers are 
large and red ; and it fruits the whole year. 
Its fruit is edible and i.s also employed for 
a purple dvo to cotton cloths. It is one 
of tho Black- Dye of Asia. TheJb^08. 

soms of the .shoe-flowor plant aroused by the 
Chine.se to dye leather black, the juice of iho 
easbe\v-M-ee gives si black to linen, and the 
fruit of this mcla.stoma affords a black dye. 
In ‘the Tenasserim Provinc’es, this species of 
molastoma with largo gaudy pni’plo petals, 
and long yellow stamens, is a common weed. 
Its calyx opens like a lid, and bears a fvviit 
which in taste and flavour strongly re- 
.scmhlcs tho blackberry of lomporale peglona. 
In Bengal the same plant is cultivated as n 
garden flower, but it doe.s not compare with 
ilio wild plant of Tcnasseriin. — RoxL Mason. 
Voigt. W. III. 
ilFAjK. It. Honey. 

MEIiEA. On. Apple. 

]^lBl.IACKyE,Juss. Tho Bead tree Tribe of 
plants with 17 genera, 20 sptan’es, viz. 1 Qui- 
visin j 1 Miinronia; 4Molia’, 1 Azadirachta; 
2 Mallea ; 3 Amoora ; 1 Milnca; 1 Walaura; 

1 Monoeyclia; 1 Sphmrosacmo; 1 Dysoxy- 
lum; 2 Epicharis; 1 Sandoricum ,* 1 Lan- 
sinm ; 2 Heynea ; I Xyh)carpu 3 ; 2 Aglaia. 
— Voigt. ^ 


Surasarimi Uinp. | Pavata pula Tam. 

This shrub grows nn the Coromandel 
Coast, and it has an attractivo app^^aranco 
from its briglit red fruits, which arc n.scd 
medicinally. 

MELANTIIESA TURBIN ATA, R. W. 

P. turbinatus, Rnxh | T’hyllniithus slrnsianus, Wall. 

Perin-Nernai, Malkai.. 

A shrub of the penimsiila of India where it 
is employed in medicine. 

MELARANCE, It. Orange. Citrus aur- 
anriuru, Li7in. 

MEL ASSES, Fr. Melasso, Pout, Mo- 
lasses. 

MELASTOMACE^:.— E. Don. A na- 
tural order of plants of 0 genera, 7 species, 
viz. 2 Melastonia ; 1 Osbeckia : 1 Arthro- 
sfemma ; 1 Oxyspora ; 1 Medinilla , 1 Sonc- 
Hhi. The Melastomads are an extensive : 
natural order of polypetalous exogenous 


! MELEACEA WICIITIANA, Wall Syn, 
of Amoora roliituka. — IK. .and A, 
MELEAGRINA MAItGAIUTIFERA, 
Lam. 'J’ho Pearl oyster furnishes the finest 
pearls and finest nacre : when secreted in 
ihc globular form it is the pearl ; when on the 
I inner ivalls.of the shell, ilie micro. The pearl 
oy.ster is met with in tlie Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast, tbo Japanese and American 
seas, ou the siiores of California and near 
the i.slands of tho South .seas, Jhiy of Bengal, 
(xulf of Monaar, Ceylon, and near the mouth 
of the Indus. Pearls are said to be artifi- 
I cially produced by tlie Chinese introducing 
j beneath the mantle a grain of sand around 
j which the nacrous substance is thrown. Tho 
I yield of the Ceylon pearl fisheries, was 
1804 £120,000 
1797 £144,000 
1708 £192,000 
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ThePearlfisherieaof Japan, Persia, <&c. fire ] of all the prodaoe.— Corn7w72 Magazine 
valued at £800,000. In all |hese countries August, 1^66. 

tlie pearl fishery forms an important industry. MELEAGRIS GALLOPAVO, See Pavo 

The oyster bunks off the island of Bahrein JaponenSis. 
produced £240,000 and those off Arabia MELEAGRIS MEXICANA, is the wild 
£350,000 The pearl mussel multiplies by turkey of ^lexico. It had been domesticat- 
ineans of what is technically called spat or ed by the people of America before the dis- 
spawn, which is thrown out in some years ci»very of that continent, and from it the do- 
in great quantities, perhaps similarto the edi- mostic breeds have been derived. But the 
ble oyster of Britain which throw much spat other wild .species of America crosses with 
in 1,849, and not again until 1860 and not it. English turkeys are smaller than either 
again up, at lea.st to 1806. Thfi“ spat’’ floats wild .species. The hotter known breeds are 
in and on the water and attaches itself to the Norfolks, SuDhlks, white and copper 
anything Avith which it comes in conta(;t, at- coloured, or Cambridge. In India the breed 
taiiiing it is said the size of a shilling in six of turkeys has greatly degenerated in size, is 
months. In its seventh year the pearl mus.sel wholly incapable of rising on the wing, is of 
attains its matnritv as a pearl proileccr, a black colour and iis long pendulous ap- 
prarls obtained from a seven year mussel p<“ndages on the beak are enormously deve- 
boing of double the value of those from one of lopeil. — Daririn, Sjxrit’s. 
six years of ago. In mu.ssels ntider 4 years, MELKGUEl'TA PEPPER, See Garda* 
the pearls arc not of any Tiiereaiitile value mom 

and after 7 years the pearls deleriorato. MELENClfA, Brno. Tcheemiim aristatum. 
Those from mussels of about 4 j(‘ars old !MELKS COJjLAHIS ? 

have a yellow tinge and the older kinds a M/alho-qukns? Bhilh.\A.. iBonyx, Hudg. 

pioky hue, hut pearls of a red and oven black Arctonyx collaris, Cuv. 1 
as also Avith other colours are also met with : i | Bhalu Soor Hi.si). 

the Baghdad dealers prefer the round wliile , Hoar Pi:' j 

pearl. Those of Bombay o.^tcom ])earls of a i ,^(.0 yfanim.'ilin. 
yellow hue and perfect .spl.crieity while | Al ELI I, Ai? AH.' properly ino.lh salt, 

other nations choose the gems with n rich , MKLIAIBLE, The bead-tree tribe of 

pink colour. There seem reasons to behove i arc 32 species in the 

that tiie pearl mussel .spat is migratory,' Indies, 24 in Java, 4 in the Moluccas, 
forming colonies at places remote the • As.sam, 4 in tl»e Ivhnssya,* 4m Nepal and 

parent bed. Between the years l/d‘2 and | two Peninsulas of India, in 

1746, there Avas little pearl fishing at (y(‘yj»)n , Sumatra and Bonual. I’he species 

aiidthere were long siis|HM)sions between 1 7*IS : ^|* order have hitter, tonic, and astringent 
and 1706 ; between 1^2t) and 1S2S; ,M,nd qn iliiios and in some non-Indian species so 
between 1837 and 1854 and during tho last ! j^trongly developed as to be dangerous. Tlie 
period the expenses were covered. I he late species likely to be dangerous, 

Dr. Kelaart is .stated to luive been of opinion ^ j,,, Azadiraehia Indioa, tlic bark of which is 

that the molluscs are C!*pal)1o of leaving their osedin fevor.and the oilof its.seeds«‘xternHlly, 
shells. In the Persian (<ult, th*' pearl pulpy fruit of the Lanseh is esteemed in 

banks extend three hundred mde-> m a tin* fudiau Aelii]>elago ; and that of Milnea 
straight lino and the be>t beds are lev»d oilulis is eaten in Silhet where it .seems to rc- 
aud of white sand, overlying the coral .scnihh' the lilciii and longaii of China. — 
in clear water and any mixture of mud or Yoiif^Cmv'fnr J. 

earthy aubstiinco vvithnie sand is eonsideied AZADTRACTA, Lhm. Svn. of 

to bo detrimental to the pearl imdlnse. In Azadii-.iehta Indiea, Ad. Jus, W. and ^ A. 
the Persian Gulf, there is both a spring and A[10L1\ AZEBARACil, Linn.; B. C. 

a summer fishery and as many as 5,000 boats • ]P Ic, 

will assemble from Balirein and the i.slands 
and continue fishing from April to Septem- 
ber, The amount of money derived from (be 
pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf, has been 
estimated at £400,000. The net revenue ; 
from that of Ceylon, from 1828 to 1837 was 
£227,131. Each bo.it is manned Avithac^ew 
of 23 persons, 10 of whom are divers, two 
diver.s to C.ieh stone, of wliich there arc 5 in Kim k.aphal. Buk. I Vaypa puvru. Tkl. 

the boat. When fishing for GovernTpent or ^nyp‘nnpu, Tam. | 

for a speculator, those receive three fourths This species grows in Syria, the north of 
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Kachen .’or Jek of Bpas. NIm Hind & Mahr. 
Bavona or Bayrcna f'AN. Bakain „ 

Lilac or Bear! tree Exq. Male vempu Tam. 

Bersian lil.ac „ Vepa Mann Tkl 

Common hpad tree „ Turka vepa „ 

Priile of India Evg. Seed Hab-aUban „ 

Divk Hind? 

Flowers. 



MELILOTUS AEBOREA. 

India and in China. It has .small white fra- 
grant flowers^ externally lilac at top, and 
when in flower it has some resemblance to the 
lilac, and its flowers are very fragrant. It 
flowers during the hot season and thrives 
luxuriantly. — Drs, JRoxh. Voigt, (fShuiujh^ 
nessy, Wight, Qih^ion and Cloyhorn, Eng. Cyc. 
MELIA BUKAYUN, Eoy/e. 

M. senipervirons, Hoxb. 

Ban Axab. Darakht-i-azad rrus. 

Maha-nimbab, Uind. Ka-ina-kha Bi'um. 

Bukayun „ Persiau lilac Eno. 

Drek ? . of Kaohaw. Prido of China „ 

Evergreen Bead trccENO. „ India „ 
Bukayun pEiiS. 

A tree of Nepal, Karnaon, and Persia, wifh 
small, fragrant lilac coloured flowcr.s. It 

fruits all the year. It is commofi in ilio 
Punjab and in the less elevated villages of 
Af'glianistaii and up to 5000 and (30(J0 feet on 
the Himalaya. Below Cliumba, np to 2S00 
feot, trees with 12 or 14 feet of girth may ho 
obtained. The wood is ycllowisli, .soft, 
brittle and weak, but is bitter and not sub- 
ject to the attacks of insects. It is a smaller 
tree than the M. azedarach—It as is also 
the largo deciduous variol y, is common at 
Ajincer, where it is is the chief true in com - 1 
pound.s, being very ornamental when in ^ 
blossom, and odoriferous. — Jh\ L. Si^'Wiirl, i 
p, 31. O'Shanghicssif, p. -^13-2 14. (Jcul. \ 
AJeJ. Top. p. Rorh. Voigf.l'.y.l I 

MP]LIA COMPOSITA, Wiildo. I 

Melia Ruperb<a, Roxh.,Fl. Tnd. ! Neoiiihaia Maiik. 

A tree of Mysore, found near the Parr 
ghat, not uncommon in the IConkan jun- 
gles, and. scon occasieiiiilly in (Jnzerat. It.s 
wood IS of good qmdily, but inferior in 
strength and durability tt> that of Azadi- 
rachta Indica. The (toinmon or tnounlain 
neem is used in making tVanies for native 
drums.— I?/', (iibson. 

MELIA EOBUSTA, Roxh. A large tree 
of the Konkan, Alysorc and Malabar. Mr. 
Rohde, MSS. 

AIELIAPUR, See Kabul. 

MELIA TEESSEJ.ATA, Ewd. A l\>h of 
Mauritius. 

^ MELICOCCA TIUJUGA, Jrss. D. C. 

S\n. of Schleicliera trijnga.. W iild. 

MELICOTONES of old English hooks. 
The quince. 

MELICYTUS !RAMIELOlHJ.S. The 
“ Myhoe” tree of New Zealand Grows 
to the elevation of 25 to 30 feet, but is of 
small circumference. Its wood is heavy and 
is only for obtafning fire by friction. — Ben- 1 
neWs Gatherings. I 

MPIL-ILON, Maleal. Vitex alala. — Ro.v,b. > 

MELILOTUS ARBOREA is the Bokhara | 
clover. This plant has attracted notice in j 


MELOE TBLINI. 

Ireland. It is nearly allied to H. leucantba, 
and therefore nbt a true clover. It grows so 
freely as to yield in the season five or six 
cuttings of green herbage, from which, it is 
said, a con.sidernl)le pro])ortion of strong 
fibre may bo obtained ; but the Committee of 
the Irish Flax Society state, that the trials 
made in sleeping this plant w’ero unsuccess- 
ful with them. Grifiith saw large fields of 
nielilot in the neighbourhood of Ava, Several 
native and foreign spccie.s are grown in 
India, M arvcmsls, Italicu, leu(?nnthns, offi- 
cinalis, purviflora and sulcata. Mason, Royle^ 
Fib. P/. p. 2t)8. 8ee Gras.se.s. 

AIEJilLOTUS OK^GCINAIJS, Linn. 

Piii, Jii iiM. I Anpcruck ? H|KD. 

Common inrlilot, Enu. | /nicer Pers. 

MELilMl AdllLE. A family of birds 
compri.sing 2 .snb-fnm. 4 gen. 14 sp. 

MEL I PH AU IN^4. A sub-farnily of birds, 
comprising 2 gen. 2 sp. viz. 1 Entoinyza 
evanotus; 1 Zostcrops palpcdirosns. 
“MELISSA OEEICINALIS, Linn. 

M. gravcoleiiB, Host, j M. oecidcntnlis, 


M. poholusrt, Ojii"., j 

BukIut-ul-fariKtmn,Aii ui j 

„ utriijyob, „ 

Mi kka sabzji, Dkk. 

Common U.ilm, Exo. j 


M Corsica 
Muiiutam Balm, 

Ram tulni, 
RudrijiijbiiycljjUl.VD Per. 
cunjuiikuray, TaMi, 


Rajin. 

Host. 

Eno. 

lIl.VD. 


The balm plant ofEuro])u aud (kmiral Asia. 

MELITHHEPTIJS PACIEICUS or ho- 
ney seek cor of the Soutli Sea islands and 
Sandwich Islands. A diadem of its feathors 
co.'^t £150. 

ME I /LAG HOD, Tam. Black pepper ; Pi- 
per nigrum. 

MELLOCANNA BAMlISOTDES,SrRExa. 
Syn. of lllicesiia rlioedii, Kniil.h. 

MELLOOdflOO, Tam. AVax. 

.MEIiLGON, Bnrm(3so dolcatcd hereby the 
Briti.sh Ijidian aimv, lOlh Jauy. 1R26. 

MELOCHJA OORCHORIEOLIA, hinn. 
ITort, Mal. 

'r.-.joroii, lIiO'A. I llanuka ])eindi koora, 

Pooniiacoo kcera, Ta.m. ) I’el. 

The whole of tliis plarit, witli tho excep- 
tion of tho root, boiled in oil, is supposed, on 
tho ^lalahar coast, to be an ellicacious reme- 
dy for preventing liad conseipieiiees from the 
bite of a water snake. — Horlm MitlahanciiSf 
part \)th, page 143 m Ains. Mat. Med. jj. 134. 

MELOE, a genus of ’tho order Coleopiera, 
class Jnsceta 

MELOE TELINI, Mylabris cbicore, 
Blistming-beotlc, 1 Toliui, UiNoi 

Nativo blittLcr fly. | 

It abounds in Bengal, Bohar, Hyderabad 
and Oudh ; particularly in the rainy season, 
during which period, almost every where it is 
seen feeding on the flowers of cucurbitaceoua 
plants. Dr. Ainslic liud not met with it la, 



MELOLONTHIDt^K. 

lower Hiutlufitan. — Dr. Honigbergerf p. 307. 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. IIH. 

MELOE Till ANTHEM A, is another spe- 
cies Meloe triaiithema frequently foand in 
fields over-run with the Triantbeina decan- 
dm Witld. It is now much used, as asafe and 
efficacious epispastic. Its peculiar qualities 
were discovered by Dr. Adam Burt, Super- 
intending Surgeon of the Bengal Establihli- 
mentj iii 1809, who first noticed the insect in 
fields around Muttra; it, however, abounds 
in every part of the Doab, and in the dis- 
tricts on the right bank of the Jumna. — 
AiiisUe's }faf. Med. p. 297. 

MELOLONTHII)/E, under the name of 
Wiiito grub, one of tliu«irjsects irqurious to 
coffee pl uits, are inchuiod the larvi© of vari- ' 
ous Melolonthida3, the Cockchafio-s of Cey- 
lon, which do luiudi huriu to coflec planta- 
tions, young and old, by eating tbo roots of 
the trees. jMr. J. Jj. Cordon of Itaniboddc 
considers the white gruh to bo by far tlio 
greatest enemy of the coffeo trees which the 
planter has to contend with, as ho never 
knew a single tree recover after their at- 
tack and ho adds that they had de.stroyed, at 
Randioddc, in two years, between eight and 
ten thousand trees of lino old coffee. ]\Ir. 
Gordon used to dig np the soil at tho foot of 
the trees and take out such grubs as be 
could find. 

The larva of the moth called Agrostis fo- 
gctum,is the very destructive ‘‘black grub’’ 
of the Ceylon Cofieo planters. This pest 
is about an inch long and is most abundant 
from August to October. Tlie c itetpill.ar 
lives in the ground bun conies out at night 
to feed, and is very common and injuriuns. 
They attack not only cufiVe trees, but sdl 
sorts of vegeta})les and flowers and are 
very destructive to gardens and in tbo field, 
as they eat every thing that is artifieiul- 
ly rulsed, despising gra^s and weeds. They 
generiilly appear only on certain fields and 
will not go over an estate. The insect is 
not confined to Ceylon ; ils ravages are well 
known in India, at tho Cape of Good Hope, 
and Europe whero it injures the grain and 
beet root crops. In Ceylon it ordy attacks 
young collee trees, gnawing off the bark 
ro\ind the stem jnst above the ground. 
VVlicre the trees are very small, they are bif- 
ton I'lglit off and the tops sometimes partially 
dragged under the ground, where the grubs 
may easily be discovered and dislodged. The 
damage which they inflict on plantations may 
be estimated when it, is montioned that Mr. 
Nietner lost through them in one season, in 
certain fields, as many as twenty-five per 
cent, of the young trees be had put. down. 

There are, lu lucfia, mail y apeclcs beJoiJg- - 


MELOPHUS MELANICTEKUS. 
ing to the Melolonthideous or Cetonideous 
genera, interesting to naturalists, and ainogst 
which those soft-bodied insects, Lam- 
piris, Cebrio, Malacbius, &c. are classed. 
See Coffee. Coleoptera ; Grub. 

MELON, under this English generic 
name, several vegetables are known, of which 
a brief mention may bo made : 

Citrnllns cucurbitn, Livn. 

Water melon, £nw. | Turbuza, Hind. 

The water melon is to bo bad at the same 
time as, and grown in a similar maimer to, 
the Ciicumis raelo. The seed should itlways 
be preserved from the finest and richest- 
flavouved fruit, and is better for being three 
or four years old. The greSn melon is the 
finest flavoured, altliough many of the others 
are very good. The ennse of melons grow- 
ing finer in the sandy beds of rivers are attri- 
biifod to the temperature being more equal 
about the roofs than it is in beds in the gnr- 
deti, especially during the night. — Riddell. 
See Cucumis also Cucuniis melo. 

Cuenrnis diidairn. 

Qiit'pii Anne’s Pocket Melon, Eng, 

[s a nntivo (>f Per.-^ia, ami produces a fruit 
vavlogated with green and orange, and ob- 
long unequal green pots ; when full ripe it 
becomes yellow and then whitish. It has a 
very fragrant vinous musky smell and a 
whitish flaccid insipid pulp. 

Cucumis melo, Linn. 

Mu-sk melon, Eno. Kbarbnza, Hind. 

Melon, Sarda, ,, 

Kliaibiij Hind. P.iliz, ,, 

Native of Jamaica. Persia ? and Ivabul ? 
but cultivated throughout India. The roch, 
green, and musk melons are all sown in 
the -Dcccan at the same time, — generally 
in i)eds or rivers whore tlie soil is light 
and sandy. They are very .seldom sown in 
gardens. The seed is put down in November, 
three or four sneds together, with as rieii ma- 
nure as can be procured. Tho plants must 
not be close together — a distance of from .six 
to eight feet is gmicnally allowed. They 
come in .about, Marcli, and continue until the 
rains. In Bombay they am in season at tho 
same time, and a second crop is grown dur- 
ing the rains : this is not tbo case in the Dec- 
can. — Jloijg.Vi^gdahh Kingdom, yoigt. Hort. 
Suburb- Calcult 0*Sh any /messy, Deng. Disp. 
Ro.vh. Flur. Ind. JluhhlVs Gardening, Jaffrey's 
Uinh to Amateur Gardeners. 

MELON SEED OIL, 

Pitcha Pusjhum yennai, Tam. 
is obtained from the Cucumis melo. Sec 
Harbooza, TCburbooza, Oil. 

MELOPHUS MELANICTEKUS, the 
gaura finch, frequents fields aud cultivated 

IB 



MEMAN. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, See Snxifragaj 
stenophylla. 

MEMAN, a corruption of the Arabic word 
“Momin” (a true believer), was probably 
given to the people (hat go by the name now, 
when they were converted from hind n ism 
to be mahomedans. The word, in its fullest 
signification, is applied to two distinct races 
of people; to the IChwajeh tribe, and to the 
Meman Sayyat (i. e., “green,” from the 
Siedhi sawo), or Achlira (white), who arc 
followers of Abn llanifeb. Many Meman 
are settled in Sindh, espeeially about Hy- 
derabad, Sehwau and KuiTachee. Cutch is i 
probably their original country, as large 
numbers of them are still found there. Jn 
Sindh they are employed chiefly in agricul- 
ture and breeding camels. Their drt'ss is 
that of the common Sindhi, exce[)t tliat tliey 
fj’cquontly sliavc the head, espi cially when 
old, and wear tho turban, sometimeH, (hough 
rarely, limy adopt tho peculiar Sindh hut. 
They have produced many very learned men ; 
and have done nintdi to introduce the ivli- 
gions sciences into Sind’li. Tho tribe 
merits some notice, as it has either abandon- 
ed or iiever adopted (ho practice eomnion 
timorig tlieir brethren in Bombay, viz., (Isat 
of depriving tho /emalc.s of their ]ie(;uiiiary 
rights in wills and inherif.aneos. Among (he 


MEMECYLON CAPITELLATUM. 


Kussabi 

lAtusi 

Mirzapori 


Surua 


See Meliman. 


Patoli 
Puggir 
Quazi 

'Biirlo)i*$ Sindh, p. 247-48. 

Mahman, India, MMlu)medan. 

MEMARART, Hind. Rhamnus purpureas. 
MEM BU the capital of the Abor people. On 
the borders of Ass.am. 

MEMb:CYLACEAil.— LiadZ. an Order of 
plants comprising 1 genus, 2 .species, vi*., 2 
Meniecvlon. 

MEMECYLON, a genua of plants of the 
East lndie.s, shrubs or small trees, M. cune- 
atum, is a small ( roe of the Central Province 
of Coylon at an elevniioii of 3,000 feet'. M. 
(dlipticum hImo a small tree in the forest be- 
tweenOalle and Ratn^ipoora at no great eleva- 
tion. M. Gardneri and M. Icucnnthum, sthall 
tree.s grow at a height of 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
in the Central Province. M. ovoideum, in 
Amhagnmowa: !M. orbicularo at Hinidoon 
Curie. M. piirvillorum, in (he Cciiti'al Pro- 
vince at 7,000 feet, H. rhiiiopbyllnm and M. 
rostratum small trees at 3,000, and M. sylva- 
ticum, is common in forests at ati elevation 
I of 4,000 feet. M. angustifolium W. Ic. is 
common on tho banks of Ceylon rivers, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, M. fiiscoscens, 
Tliw, occurs in Coylon at Kokool Cor), at no 
great elevation, ji'f. niMcrocarpnm, Thw. a 
small tree, occurs in Ceylon at Ambaga- 
Meraan, tho widow and daughter are pro* | niowa, at an elevation of about 3,000 feet, 
vided for aocording to tlie Koran. Their ! rovolutum, 77/?r. foliiscoriacoia, bas 


I’ir, or holy men, are tho family called 
Rashid Shnhi (descended from one Moham- 
med Rasliid Shah), or the Roliri-wara 
Sayi’id'^, remarkahio for nothing but exce.s- 
sivo polygamy. Rasliid tho founder ol the 
house, took unto himself thirty-two wives 
{instead of four , and jnstiiied the pra<-tico 


leathery loaves and occupies Rnmboddo 
5,000 feet. IM. umhcllatum Burn, called Cora- 
caha by the Singaleso is very abundant, up 
to an elevation of 2,000- feet. M. varinns, 
77 ? 7 c. of the Ccvlon Central Province, at an 
elevation of 2,000 to 5,000 feet. There are 
two varieties. M. Wightii, Thw. M. amplexi- 


by the usual sophistical arguments of th(5* a small tree of tho Central 

Safi order to which lie belonged. The Sindhi I nt an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 


divines proriouriced his tenets to be heroti 
cal, and his conduct damnable. The Meman, 
however, did not object to it, and still reve- 
rence his dc.sceiidaiits. Tlie Meman in Siiulh 
has liis own liandwriting character; in 
Cutch, ho uses tlie (iuzeiviftco. Altogether 
tho Meman are a respectable race; tliongh, 
like the Jews, they have aoqnircd a 
name by thtfir rapacity in dealing 
strangers, and “ Wadho Meman” (a great 
Meman), in Sindhi means a miserly usurer. 

In the Kurracbeo district, they take their 
tribsl names as given below, principally from 
their original places of abode. The Khwaja 


I iU i.—Thw. hhi. FI Zcyl. pt. U p. 110-111. 

' WiqUl Trnnett. 

I MEMEOYLON AMPLEXICAULE.— 

I Roxb. 

j M. conlaturn, ]V>xU. I i]vi[tromim,lienthllheede. 
I Nidam shotti. MALfcAi.. 

A flowering sbrul) in tho forests of the 
bad ! W, (k)asl of India, used iu medicine. — Useful 
with 1 Flfxnts. 

MKMECYIiON CAl’lTKIiliATUM, Linn, 

M. ediilo. — lloxb. C<jrr. 

Wolli-kalia, Sinuh. J Alli-chcttw, Tbi.. 
A plant of Ceylon and Coromandel, with 
■ ■ flowers. Its ripe berries, Aali 


r original places 01 aooae. me jvnwaja j -- . Tf n, 

of t^sEilhsect nud call themselves I »'•<> eaten by the na^a^ 


are ot the slnaii sect and can triomso.ives •• nti the 

Kb..i. f™. Tkir! hri.5?uV 

1 Kl,.w 

fiandroo i Katiyar j Khwnja A^nshc. p. 221. T/iiU. Lu. 1 1. /.njl. 
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MKMOKA. MKNADO. 


MP^xMKCYLON CORDATUM, Wall, and 
^1. deprossum, Beiith. RheedOf Syns. ol“M. 
arnplijxicaule. — lioxh. 

MEMECYLON RAMIFLORUM. Lam. 
Moraecylou tirjctoriiim. K^en, Willdb. 

Aujun, Bom. Kana-yavu Maleal. 

MyOD'kliBB-tanyetHuBM Dcedi-gaha Sj-NOH. 

Arijunoo J)uk. Kasha nmram, Tam. 

Iron wood tree, Eno. Kasa clieddi, „ 

Anjuna Maiih. Kayam puvu cheddi „ 

Kurpa ,, Alaika chetlu; Tel 

Surpa ,, Allichettu, „ 


This nccur.s in tlio Malaya Pcninsiila, 
Tenassrriin, Coronifnidcl, Maliable.sliwar, 
Kauflalla along fclie VYe^tcrn GliaufcH, in the 
woods about Cocliiii, common in junglc.s in 
tho Carnatic Silhet. Tfio flowers are small, 
blue, its leaves arc used in dying yellow. 
The wood is brought into Madras for fire- 
wood and a largo quantity ot‘ the leaves 
are irri ported daily for dyeing purposes. 
Cold infusion of the leaves impaits a yellow 
dye. Crimson dye is also said to be obtained 
from them. It i.s a highly ornamental tree 
with deep green shining leaves : flowers in 
February and March, of a purple colour, with 
the calyx beautifully streaked on tlie inside ; 
it ia called the Ironwood tree. It bears its 
flowers in compound corymbs, which contrast 
favourably with its shining green leaves. 
Dr. Gibson wriling from Canaraand Sunda, 
says, M. linctorium ; Siirpa, Mahr. Iron 
Wood of two species ; wood very lough and 
strong for car-t axles, Ac. The beautiful 


flowers extensively used as a dye. Writing 
of the forests generally ho say.s Me?, tim;- 
torium, “Kurpa,” “ Anjuna.” A tree of 
rather small size; common on the ghats 
above; not seen elsowhere. Wood is very 
strong and tough. Does not yield readily to 
wet. Is much employed, when procurable of 
siitficient size, for agricultural inipleinent.s, 
cavt-furiiishing, Ac.— M. 0. 0. M. E. J. li. 
Di's. Mason. Oibson. 

MEMNON", according to Hesiod and Pind- 
ar, was king of Ethiopia. HCschylus said he 
was son of a Cissian woman and Herodptus 
and others say he founded Susa and led a 
combined army of Susauians and Ethiopians 
to the assistance of Priam his father’s 
brother and perished in one of the battles 
before Troy. Tlio Egyptians claim him to 
be their king Amunopli iii., whoso statue 
became known as the vocal Memnon. 
Memnouia, was the name of seveitil towns 
in Egypt and at Susa, supposed to have 
been built by Memnon, and there was a 
tribe of Memnones near Meroo. 

MEMOIC/V. Hind, of Kangra, Marlia 
begonifoliu. 


MEMPIHS. The city of the Pharoaha. 
Misr, the town of old Cairo, near Cairo, 
was bnilt out of the ruins of Memphis. 

MEM-SAHIBA. Angi.o-Hindi. An Eng- 
isli woman, mistress of a house. 

MEN. Bukm. a Burmese title bearing an 
ambiguous meaning, applied equally to the 
king of England, the Governor General of 
India, to the king of Burmah and to all the 
higli dignitaries of bis provinces. 

ilEN. CiiiN. Literally, gate, is often used 
in Chinese to designate a religion. Thus 
King-Men, the Luminous Gate, is the syno- 
nyrnc of Luminous Religion, and in the 
monnment of Si-ngan-fou, is used for Christi- 
anity. — Hue's Christianlhff Vol. I. p. 52. 

M ENA. See Kali. We are led to Greece 
by tliQ Aswini, and to Latiurn by Mena or 
Menaca who.se legendary springing from Indra 
.seems at least (etymologically also) to identi- 
fy her with Mijierva springing from Jupiter. 

MEN ADO The tongue of land in the 
north of Celebes, knosvn administratively 
nn'der the name of the Dutch residency of 
Meiiado, comprehends all the northern ex- 
tent of the island, from the hay of Palos in 
the we.yt, to t he cape of Taliabo in the east, 
and cornprises the great bay or arm of the 
sea of (junoiig-tello, which stretches in a 
westerly direction between the two peninsu- 
las. Tlie Dutch residency of Menado in- 
cludes under its jurisdiction, the whole fede- 
rative states of Mi naluassa ; the small king- 
doms of the northern coast; the very exten- 
sive districts in tlie west part of the peninsu- 
j la, where government exercises sway, 
besidc.s the islands of Sanguir and Talaut to 
the north as well as tlie lesser islands of the 
west coast and 11 ic large gulf of Tomini. 
The population is composed of Native Chris- 
tians, Malays and Chinese. In 1850 there 
were reckoned in Miuahassa a total 

of 178,272. 

Natives - - - 78,700 Freed Slaves - 600 

('hriritians - - 5,GS7 Tlio districts of 

Malaya - - . 2,fS75 Gorontalo - 50,000 

CluncBO - - - 510 San,u:»ir and Talaut 

islands • • 40,000 

and tliis without taking into account the 
number of tho Alfoura population of 
the interior, which cannot bo very con- 
siderable, seeing that the elevated and 

woody parts of Kayeli, Toradja and 
Tomoiku appear to be thinly peopled. 

Tho Aliuahassa confederation in the north 
of Colebe.s counts 286 villages ; tho principal 
districts are Tondano, Langoang, Kakes, Te- 
mehon, Bonder, Kawakkoang, Tompasse, 
Amurang, Belang and Kema. They are all 
under the direct authority of the Dutch Go- 
verniuent ; the resident and three other Eu- 
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MENADO. 


MENCIUS. 


ropean civil employes, assisted by an inde- 
terminate number of native functionaries, 
administer the jyovernment. The resident 
is under the orders of the Governor of the 
Moluccas, the head quarters of which is Am- 
boyna. Near Menado is a race called Bintelc, 
strong, but intractable, wlm have hitlierto 
resisted all efforts to improve them. There 
are some of the loss civilized tribes which 
have semi- Papuan features and liair; while 
in some villages, the true Celebes or Bugi 
physiognomy prevails. The plateau of Toiid- 
auo is chiefly inhabited by people nearly ns 
white as the Chinese, and with very pleasing 
semi-European featnres. The people of Sinu 
and Sangnir much resemble these, and Mr. 
Wallace believes them probably to bo immi- 
grants from some of the islands of Norfli 
Polynesia. The Papuan typo will represent 
the remnant of the al)origliies. The laiignagea 
contain a Celebes Malay element, and a Pa- 
puan element, along with some radical pecu- 
liarities derived from the Siau and Sangnir 
islands further north, and therefore pro- 
bably derived from ilie Pliilippine Islands 
Celebes, on its eastern coast, is fronted by 
islands, and many islands arc scattered over 
the bays of Tolo and Toiniiiie, or Goonong 
Telia. Celebes, on its north coast, is in 
general high, hold land. Tt.s extremo poitit 
is called Cape Coffin, and the whole of the 
islands that stretch from it io .Monado Bay 
aro sometimes called JJanca i.slands. 

Sangnir, and the nurnorons islands of thi.s 
group occupy a siipeidlcies of 13 square 
leagues ; the Talautand the Meangis islands 
united aro 18 square leagues ; these ar(!lii. 
pclngo.s, formerly subject to the authority 
of the sultans of Termite, now make pqrt of 
the llesidency of Menado. Several extinct 
Tolcanoe.*’, ar.d some still in full aeiion, 
aro found in tlie Sangnir group ; the 
devastations which they commit from 
time to time have often been fatal to tho m- j 
habitants. The eruption of Dnw.ana, in 1S08 
eornplerely annihilated tho village of Taga- 
lando. destroyed all the surronmling fore-st.*?, \ 
and smldcnly deprived the inliahitaiits of all i 
nieans of livelihood, by tho destruction of 
their fields. The Guiumg-api causes inuncrous 
ravages in the island of Siau; its peak, 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, fi>rms 
the culminating point of this group. 
Gunong-api covers with its base all the 
northern part of Sangnir- besar : tbis volcano 
has not been active since 1812, when the tor- 
rents of lava destroyed tho extensive forests 
of oocoanut trees with which thi.spart of the 
island was covered, and caused the death of 
many of the inhabitants. These islands fnr- 
“iah more than twenty-five kinds of wood 


suited for building and furniture. Two har- 
bours, sheltered from all winds, exist in the 
larger Sangnir, one in tho Bay of Taruna, the 
other, called Midclu, on the eastern side. — 
Journ. Ltd. Arch, for T)ec. 1850, page7Q4t. 
lloi'shunjh. Wallace Archlj)dago. 

MEN AM OR SIAM RIVER, tho entrance 
of this is in lat. 13 ® 30’ N., Jong 101 ® 15’ E., 
it fall.s into the sea by several branelios. 
Jklenam Bur-Anchorage in four failioma. 
lat. 13* 21.’ 50” N., long. 100* 86* 
oO” F., The entrance to the Monam river 
in four fathoms is placed on Admiralty Cliart 
fifty two miles too far east. The town of 
Bank()kis27 rnilos from ils month, on an 
islet, in lat. 13^ SS^N. long. 100^^34’ E. 
liowrimfs Siam. Vol. 1: p. 311. See India, 
K.aivn, Yntliia or Jutliin. 

MENANDER, one of tho Greek kings, an 
Indian conqueror. Ofall tliokings wdio follow- 
ed Eukratiiles, Menander and Apollodotus 
albwo aro mentioned by classical authorities. 
Sec Bue-tria. Kabul. 

MENANDER a Pbenician, was in Tyre, 
.so«)n after the Macedonian conquest. 

MENANGKABAU. A state in Sumatra 
the original country of the Malay race. 
Menangkabi to States lie between Malacca and 
Salangor, oil the 01)0 side, and Pal hang on 
the other. — Jonm^ Lid, Archipcl. See India, 
Jakun, Sumntia. 

M ENOl IO — ?. See Oraoula religiosa. 

IVIJONCI US. In Older to got a distinct 
general conception of the (!Jhinosc philosophi- 
cal literature, two epochs must be specially 
kept in miiul. Tin; fii st began with Con- 
fucin.M (Kung-fii-tszc), who wa.s horn B. 0. 
551 and emli.'d with ]\fencius (Mung-T.szo), 
wlio died nboat B. C. 31 / . The Recond began 
with Cliow-l(M'n-ko oi^ Cliow-tsze who com- 
menced his Isibouis about. A. D. 1034, and end- 
ed with (3ioo.ko or (3i()o-t>ze, who died in 
A . 1). 12U0. The first epooli la.at«‘d for seven 
goueratimis. It w;is soparjited by an interval 
of thirteen hundred years from tlie second, 
which lasted for live generations. Roth wore 
period.s of revival of ancirnt learning'* and of 
further development. Both eni braced several 
celebrated phiiosopliers, hosideH those men- 
tioned, but in each ease it was the originator 
and elo.^er of tho epoch who becarno most 
celebrated. The writers of tlio Rccond epoch 
are often mentioned as the philosophers of 
the Lung dyiia.siy ; which latter was e.stab- 
Ii.<licd in A. D. %U, about 70 years before 
(/how-t.szij’s labours began, and c»>t) tinned 
in pos.session of the sovereignty til] A. D. 
1271, till about 70 years after Chow-tsze’« 
labours cloned. Confnciii.s, tbougb liiR name 
in the)Ve8t became identified with Chinese 
learning, was by no means its originator. 
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MENDICANTS. 

MENDAT YAGHIA, See Sabi. 

MENDA-SINGI, Hind. Neiium grandi- 
floruni. 

MENDHEE, Hind. Henna, Lawsonia 
iiiermis. Its leaves are used as a dye for the 
beard and liair, and for fiiiiyers and for horses* 
tails: they are also given to goats and sheep, 
&c., when attacked by itch . — PowelVs Ilaad- 
hoolt^ Vol. I. p. 4*52. 

MENDlIl, Hind, a mahomedan bride’s 
paraphernalia. 

• MENDICANTS aro 
India. Amongst other 
are the Vaishuaiva ; 

Sanyasi, lla,rnanava 


very nurneroiis in 
hindii mendicants 
Biragee, , Saiva ; 
or worshippers of 


llama ; Nanuek Piintnco’ followers of 
Nsinnek ; Kuveor Piinthee ; Sukhce Blinvii; 
i Khelant-i Yogt'c; Kann-pala ^ogee ; Sliure- 
: vnree ; Dglioru Paiit’heo ; Bramhaoharco, 
<te. Ar. They have their VM,rioiis forms of 
austerities. Of hindoos who embrace a life 
of mendicity ; Mr. Ward was informed, th.at 


MENDA. 

Authentic though not full records embody- 
ing ethical and political doctrines, extended 
back to B. C. 2367, or to about eighteen 
hundred years before Confucius, while the 
Cldnese philosophy originated with Full he, 
who lived according to tradition, some 
twenty-three gen'erations before the exact 
chronological era ; which latter took place 
B. C. 2647 with tho institution of the na- 
tional cycle of sixty years. Allowing thirty 
years to a generation, this would place Fuh- 
he about B. C. 4327. It was ho who substi- 
tuted writing for the knotted strings that 
had previously formed tho only moans of 
rocoi’d ; and it was he who first established 
inarriagcH, and aeparjito families. T’o him 
aro also ascribed some civilization labours 
of lesser, hut still great importance, Iho divi- 
sion of the day into twelve she sliin, or 
watches, of two hours each. Fuh-hc is 
therefore the founder of Cliinoso civilization 
generally. But he is perhaps best known as 
tho originator of tho natural philosophy, and ! scarcely less than an eighth partofthe whole 
in particular as the autlior of the “ Eight i popitlation abandon tlieir proper employ- 
Dlagrams,” wliioli were drawn by him as ! nients, and live as religious mendicants by 
follows: — ■ ! hogging. Supposing that there ore sixteen 

I millions of hindoos in Bengal and Beliar, 
i ami that each mendicant requires only one 
' rupee montlily for his support, not. less than 
2,1)00,000 rupi'es, or 2o0,0t)0 pounds sterling 
I aro thus paid annually to persons, the 
•' great majority of whom are "well able to 
i support thmnselvcs by manual labour. 
Many of the more enlightened hindoo.s, 
and brahmins, liold these mendicants in the 
utmost contempt, and would consider their 
being conqiellcd to work as a great blessing 
conferred upon the country. 

I'ho Abdlint, is a hindn mendicant, of the 
Vaishnava or saiva sect. 'I'he term i.s from 
I the Sanscrit avadhutaand this class are sup- 
. posed to have shaken otf tho trammels of 
! humanity, 

' The Akas-muklii, from akas, tho sky 
I an I mukha tho face, are ndigious, ascetic 
' mendicants, among the hindoos, who hohl up 
The mill tiplical ion of Ihesc (?igl:t diagrams ; their faec.s to the sky, till the muscles of the 
by themselves produced sixty four doubled j back of the neek become contracted and re- 
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diagrams such as : — 



— See China. 

MEN AVAN, ^[adkad, pronounced also 
Morion, corruptly J\Ienewar. Tho village or 
district accountant in ^lalabar, according 
to some the appropriate designation of a 
sudra, according to othor.s, of a Nair writer 
or accountant . — Wilson s Glossary. • 
MENDA, a river of Banka island. 


1 tain position, 
j Tho A tit, religious mendicant, is usually 
I a vaisimava. 

I (losain mendicants worship Siva in the 
! form of the lingarn, Sanyasi worship 
Vislimi, Sanyasi mendicant.s tho ancient 
a.scctics Viragi are followers of Ramanuj. 

Mendicants carry water from the Gan- 
; ges to a great distance. The four orders 
I of Hindu life are not now given effect to. 
I The Bhikshuna tho mendicant, of the fourtli 
order, may now have a wife and family, 
Wih. Glos. 
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MENIAN. 

MENDlKi JOGI, Seo Jogi. 

MKNDO, a river of Sumatra, Sclau a river 
of Sumatra. 

MBNDONI, Maleal. Gloriosa supcrba, 

Jjttm. 

MENDORO, near this island, the sea is 
so clear and transparent that the spotted 
corals are plainly visible under 2b fathoms 
water. See Mindoro. 

MENDOZA ISLAND, lies on tho south 
coast of China. 

MEND PHAL, HfNi). Randiadumetorum. 

MENDRU, also Baii-mondu, Hind. 
Dodonma burmanniaua. 

MENES. The first man who reigned 
in Egypt was Mencs, or Mena, the Eternal, 
whose name would seem to prove that ho 
was not wholly withdrawn from tlic region 
of fable ; from him the later kings boastfully 
traced their lineage. According to tho 
Egyptian chronologist.s, he camo to tlio 
throno about liftecn hundred years before 
tho Persian invasion, that is to say, two 
thousand years before tho Christian era. 
Tho accepted dale is D. C, o(J-o. lie was 
probably the ^lenu of the hindoo.s, their 
first of created beings, and holiest of law- 
makers; and at the same time tlie Minos of 
the Greeks, their earliest Inw-ninkcr and 
their judge of tho dead, — oiccj 

tho //mt/'r)o,s Vol. 11. p. 201.-CWi‘. il////A. 
Hind. Pf S80. Jiiriiim'ff pi ‘2. i/cro- 

dotiis Ub. ii. ll«o., in l^harpcs HUlorij 
Vol. 11. p. 0. 

MENESIIENA, Can. Cavonne Popper. 

MENESPEIIMIJM FENERTUATUM, 
(tirrtn, Syn., of Cosciniuin iciiestral uin, Coh:- 
hi (Hike. 

MENG-BA, or Ming-ba, IJuuM, In 
Amherst, a timber u.sod for house jxwis and 
rafters. The wood looks like a kind of sanl, 
and would answer all tho purposes of that 
wood. 

MENG- DONG, the sacred stone niomimcnf s 
of Tibet. On each of its ends, are 
inscribed tho words Om Manl Padrni Hoiii. 
Oh ! tho jewel of tho Lotus, or oil ! the jewel 
on the Lotus, or Hail to him of the lotus and 
jewel. 

MEN-GU, Burm. Garciuia mangostana. 
Linn. 

MEN-GU, Burm. Eliongnus conferta, 
also Garciuia mangostana, Liiin. 

MENHIR, a standing stone used as a 
luonnment to the dead. See Cairn, Kassiab, 
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MENTHA. 

MENIKA TIGE or Bhu sarkara Tcl. 
Niebuhriaoblongifolia, B. C, 

MENISPERMACEyE. RC. TheCocculua 
Tribe of plants comprising 12 Gen. 59 species 
viz., 1 Annmirta; 3 Clypea;! Cyclea; 
35 Coccnhis ; 1 Kpibatorium ; I Pselium ; 
2 Gynostemma ; 8 Cissarapelos ; 1 Stephania ; 
•t Plivto(?rene ; 1 Nalsiatuin; 1 Coscinium. 

MENISPERME HERSUTE,Fii. Menis- 
permnrn hirsntiim. 

MENISPERMU.AI ACUMINATUM, also 
M. polycarpum liuxh. an 1 M. radiatnm Lam, 
Syns. of Cocculn.s acuminatiis, 7). G. 

MENlSPERAlUAt COCCULUS. Coccu- 
Ins Indiciis. Linn, also if. monadolplinm, 
Itoj’h. and AI. hetcroclitum R&,cb, Syns. of 
Anainirta cocculns 

MENISPERMUM ^ CORDIFOLIUM, 
Wdld. and M, glabrnm Klein. Syns. of Coc- 
culns cordifolins J). 0. 

MENlSPERMlJAf C\lW>V\m Linn, also 
M. veiTUcosum S^nis. of Coceulus crispus. 
D. a. 

MENISPERMUM FENESTUATUM of 
Gtvrlii.^yn. of Coscinium fencstnturn, (Mebm 

MENISPERMUM HIRSTJTUM, Linn, 
also Al. myosoi()ido.s Llnu. and ]\f. tillosuni 
Lam. Syns. of Cocculns villosus, 1). 0. 

MENISPERMUM PALMATUM. Syn. of 
Cocculns palinains. 

AIENISPERMUM PELTATUM, Lam. 
Syn. of Clyp(‘a Bnrinannii, IF. A. 

MENJITJI, Hind. Rnbia tinctorum. 

AfENJCGl, AI.Mt. A class of Jogi inondi- 
cants in tho Maniilia country, worshippers 
(,f Bliairava. Gloss. 

MENSCllEN HA.‘\R. Grr, Human hair. 

MENSAME RAUOilElt, Gkk. Mcnisper- 

mum hirsntuin. 

MENSULAR or Massular Island, In 
hit. 1*^2’ N.,on tho we.st coast of Sumatra, 
is high, and about 1 2 miles long, cast and 
west. 

MENTAROMANNA, Tt. Mint. 

MENTA-SOPPU also Meutia, Can. 
Fcnugr(‘nk seed. 

AIENTAUS and “Jiimbcrit,” a tree of 
Java tho wood of which is white and fino 
grained, and is used for inlaying, also for 
furniture and cabinet work. 

MENTHA. 


K.'Uia, 

Ar. 

Hu-di-ria, 

JhlKM. 

Piulinu, 

l)lJA. 

Miut, 

E.so. 


Poilinab, Hind. Prks. 
Jiarntuiia, Mahay. 

WitUIa, Tam. 


KENT, a goddess of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites. She was tho goddess of Fate, 
aud was worshipped along with Gad, the 
god of de.stiny. Bunsen^ iv. 25:j. 

MENIAN, Jav. Benjamin. 


Several of the mints, Mentha sylvc.stris, M. 
viridi.s,M. piperita and M. arvensis, remarka- 
ble for their odour and ta.sto, have long l)oen 
used in medicine and some, as 
and KaA/<n-5eiof tho Grcokv, iiHuRof tho Arabs 
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MKXTHA VIRIDIS. 


MENU. 


as sweat berbR ; but it is difficult to distin- 
guish one species from another by the 
short descriptions given. 

MENTHA INCANA. WUld. Persian mint. 

MENTHA PIPERITA, the Peppermint, 
grows in Europe, Asia, N. Africa and 
America. Its aroma is almost destroyed 
by drying. The essential oil is green- 
ish yellow and very liquid ; after long 
keeping, it deposits crystals of camphor ; it 
is often adulterated, especially with the oils 
of congenerous species, a fault almost im- 
possible to detect. The essential oil is a 
very valuable stimulant, and is especially 
useful in flatulent disejises, and in the early 
stages of malignant cholera. It is a de.'^crv- 
edly great favourite in the nursery. Dis- j 
solved in spirit, it constitutes the tincture or 
essence : distilled with water, it forms the 
peppermint water of the shops. O.Sh. p. 
489. 

MENTHA PULEGIUM, or Pennyroyal, is 
found hi wet ditches in most parts of Eiirope, 
also in the (JaucaRiis, Chili, and Tenerilfe. 

]\IENTHA HOYLEAN A. Be nth. 


Baburi « .TuELUAf. I Koslia Sutlej. 

Vien Kangk^. V\la mo Tu Indus. 

Yura;pudiia Curnah. Miisbktara „ 

Kushina i3e\s. { 

Grows common hi the plains, Trans- 
Indus, and either M. iii(;orna or M. roy- 
Icana grow in the Himalaya and Tibet, to 
11,000 or 12,000 feet. Al.incana is also occa- 
sioually cultivated in gardens, and its leaves 
are officinal as an astringent. ^Mentha 
roylenna is much used by the hill people of 
the Himalaya . — A Indie's Mat Mtd j). 23 
'Royle. O'Shnuyhicssij^ p. ‘180, Dr. J. L. 
Steivart, M. 1). 

MENTHA S A TIVA. Rod. 


Menthu arvoasis. Ltmi. 


Nana, i\u 

Hubbuk, 

Bu-dina, Bukm. 

Pudina, Duk. Hi.vd. Tei,. 


.M irsh whorled niiiit,ENG 
'la] I red 

Widda, Tam. 


This is found wild in Kashmir at eleva- 
tions of 5,000 to 0,0()0 feet and it is grown 
in gardens throughout India. It is officinal 
at Lahore and is prescribed by the mahomc- 
dans in dyspeptic: complaints and to stop 
vomiting— 0’iS/iaj/;///'»c’S5y, p. 489. Honigher^ 
ger^ Dr. J. L. Slev'arl. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS. Linn. 

Spearmint, Eno. ( Podina, }|iNn, 

Hill mint, „ j Podina kohi. Hind. Peks. 

Pahari Podina, Hi.vd. | 

A native of Kashmir, but cultivated 
ihroughoui the East Indies for its essential 
oil and its distilled water, [t is givfen as a 
cjtimulant in cholera, Drs. J. L. Stewart. M. 


D. p. 169. O'Shaughnessy.p. 489. Dr. Mason 
Tenaffserim. Powell Hand Book, V. I p. 305 * 

MENTIKO, See Knnawer. 
MENTHOTHE also Thunthotheo. — ? 
Gloriosa .superba. 

MENTOG, properly Me-tog. Hind. Tibe- 
tan flower, Sonecio laciniosus, also Tagetes 
erecta. 

MENTULU, fdso Mentiknru. Tel. Fenu- 
greck ; Fenugreek seed ; seeds of Trigouclla 
fcenum-grnDcum. 

MENTUS, Maleal. Cathartocarpns 
fistula, PifiKs. 

MPjNU. The Menu of the kindus are se- 
ven*, Swuyambhuva (who by some is termed 
an incarnation of Brahma,) Swarochesa, Ut- 
toma, Tamasa, Raivata, Chaishuslia, and 
Satyavarata. Sir William Jones lias consi- 
dered Swyarnbhuva to have been Adam, and 
Satyavarata, Noah. The Institutes of Menu 
were compo.sed at. least 800 but. probably 
1280 years before Christ. Menu’s Institutes 
are later than the Vedas, and show the legal, 
social and political rather than the poetical 
and religions aspects of brahman ism. Many 
! of his dicta by no means tend to elevate tlio 
I (joiidition of women. In his lengthened cata- 
f logneof things pure and impnro he, however, 
says, the month of a woman is constantly 
pure, and he ranks it with the running waters, 
and the sun-beam ; he suggests that their 
names should bo agreeable, soft, clear, capti- 
vating tlie fancy, auspicious, ending in long 
vowels, resembling words of benediction. 
Where females arc honoured, he says, there 
[ the deities are pleased ; bub where dis- 
honoured, there all religious rites become 
useless : and ho declares, that in whatever 
house a woman not duly honoured pronounces 
an imprecation, that house, with all that be- 
longs to it, shall utterly perish. Strike not, 
even with a blossom, a wife guilty of a 
hundred faults, says another sago : a senti- 
ment so delicate, that Reginald de Born, the 
prince of troubadours, never uttered any more 
refined. Menu lays down some plain and 
wholesome rules for the domestic conduct of 
the wife j above all, he reiiommends her to 
preserve a cheerful temper, and frugality in 
domestic expenses. Some of liis texts sa- 
vour, liowever, more of the anchorite than of 
a person conversant with mankind; and 
when he commands the husband to bo re- 
verenced as a god by the virtuous wife, even 
though enamoured of another woman, it may 
be justly doubted if ever he found obedience 
thereto; or the scarcely less difficult ordi- 
nance, for a whole year let a husband bear 
with his wife who treats him with aversion, 
after which probation he is permitted to se- 
parate. Tod's Riijasiham^Yol. L ji. 6H. Cole. 
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MERASI. 

Mijih. Hind.ip. S. Meiiu hj Jlaughlon. See 
Eralimadica. Ksbetriya. Lords of Created 
Eoiugs. Manu. Nandi. Om. Polyandry, Youi. 
MENYANTHES INDICA.-Lmu. 

Vellarsia indica, — V ext. 

Indian Buckbcan, Eno. j Bura-chooli, IIlxd. 

This plant grows in standing water at 
Ajraeer and Poslikur. — Dr. Irvine Gent. Med- 
Top. p. IfiO. 

MENYANTHKS NYxArPHOIDES, tbo 
leaves and flowers, of this plant are kept in 
Japan steeped in brine, and used for salad, in 
the same manner as pickled cucumbers. — 
Thmher<fs Travels, Vol. iii. p. 2-7. 

MEG, cultivators in the Delhi province, 
are a tribe of people inhabiting the low 
bills about Gnrgaon. 

MEOGANEE, Beng. Three lobed kid- 
ney bean, Phaseolus trilobus. 

MEONU. See Vrishala. 

MEOWRT. Ill CNG. Hind. rsoracoryllfiJia. 

MER, signifies a hill in Sanskrit, hence 
Kornulmcr, or properly. Kiimbhomer, is ‘ the 
hill or mountain of Kumbho’, Ajinir is the 
‘ hill of Ajya’j the ‘ invincible’ bill. Her is 
pronounced witli the long e like m6re in 
French. — Tod's Rajnsihau, Vol. 1. p. 11. 

MER, a race of the Aravalli, possibly 
noticed in tlio Code of Menu as the ^Icda 
“ who must live without the town and main- 
tain themselves by slaying iho beasts of the 
forest, the Med or Mair races are possibly 
meant. See India, Ma.ii*, Med, Meeua. 

MERA, in hit. 18^ 41’ N, long.; Dr 10’ 
E. in the Konkan, north ofNagatliana,or Na- 
gotna, hill station, is 1,H<50 feet above the sea. 

.MERA, Hind, of the Jholain district, good 
land. 

ME RAH, Malay, Carbuncle. 

ME RAND U, Hind. Elseodendrou roxbur 
ghii. 

MERAPA-KAIA, Tel. or plural Merapa- 
kailu, Cayenne pepper, Capsicum frutescciis, 
also 0. ne])alenais. 

MERAPI, a volcanic mountain in Java 
9,000 feet bigb. 

MERAROO, Beng. Wild milkwort. Po- 
lygala ciliata minor. 

MERASI, Akab. a revenue term intro- 
duced into India by the mahomedans ; it 
means “ that which is inherited,” and seems 
to have been substituted for the Tamil term 
Kaniachi, or right of ownership by inherit- 
ance. The term mirasidar corresponds to 
that of the Tamil Kani-achi-karan, and 
means a person exercising merasi rights. 
Supposing that the rights and claims of the 
merasidar on onosido, and the asserted hard- 
ship, Ac. of the Poyacari on the other are re- 
cognized, then the subject for inquiry will be 
what system of revonuo administration will 
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best, insure an augmentation of public reve- 
nue, by aftbrding greater facilities for tlie 
Poj^acari, to cultivate, without interfering 
witli the existing privileges of the merasi- 
dar. The merH.sidar will never be induced 
to forego their rights without a considciiiblo 
compensation being paid to them. The suc- 
cess of the merasi system in a very great 
measure depends upon the saleable value 
which grows on the land ; and so long as the 
latter exists, the former cannot be annihilat- 
ed. Poyacari wlio have become morasidars 
by purcha.se or other engagement, will not 
concede their rights. Every iiulividuul will 
seek to rise in soe.iety, and every Poyacari 
wi.sh to become a nierMsidar wlien a favoura- 
ble opportunity occurs. Permanent puttas, 
one for each sliaro of the merasiilars should 
be i.ssued, by which, whether the lands are 
cultivated or not, the fixed assessment will 
ill any case be collceted under pain of imme- 
diate sale. The.s 0 pntta are to cover the ex- 
tent of land according to the different shares 
of the merusidars, inclusive of both the culti- 
vated and waste. So that the whole ayacut 
or acreage of a villnge, exclusive only of the 
bona fide Poruinboko or Sites for tanks, pas- 
ture, &c. will bo brought under realizable 
assessmeut. This asse.s.smcnt should be sub- 
ject to no fluctuation, but may change bauds 
by purchase, gift, or other transfer. It ought, 
however, not to be so heavy that Government 
.should constantly come under the necessity of 
consigning the hind to public auction or pur- 
clmsiug it Ihemselves. Under these condi- 
tions each merasidar will be willing to keep 
only so much of the land a.s he is really able 
to manage, and dispose of tlie rest at the 
current prices. The Poyacari will have 
thereby an ample opportunity to avail them- 
selves of becoming proprietors. Labor will 
bccorm; <lear and prove advantageous ulti- 
mately to the Poyacari, Ench permanent 
tenure ivould induce many an individual to 
acquire lauds, and thereby enhance the value 
tliercon. The merasidars would part with 
the excess under such circumstances, rather 
than pay for it for years without an adequate 
remuneration. 

The present assessment generally on the 
cultivated lands of the South of India, is by 
uo means exorbitant. But it would prove 
oppressive if the assessment on “ waste” be 
made leviable in full. 

Any scheme introduced should avoid on 
one side the evils of the ryoiwarry system 
which tends to reduce the holdings to an 
inconsiderable and undesirable size, and 
obviate on the other the necessity of often 
falling in arrears as has been the case with 
permanently settled Mootas. A Khaadm- 
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war Ryotwar’’ sctfcleinont will bear a strong 
resemblance to tho estates of Malabar, the 
result of tho most successful of revenue 
systems and will have the advantages of 
Laving at hand a body of independent 
affluent landholders in the Presidency Dis- 
trict, from which at any time may bo had 
gentlemen to aid our Legislative Councils 
with their advice and fortune when needed. 

MBRCANDEYA, PIJRAN. SeeLakshmi. 

MERCARA, the capital of Coorg,c«'iptnrcd 
by the Madras Army on the 6th April 1834. 
Tho town is beautifully situated in almost 
tho very centre of the country, and is 4,500 
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are five districts ; — viz : at and near V^erajen- 
derpet on the Cannanore Ghat. The dry 
district, including Ahtoor, Setapoor, and 
Santa Coopa. At and near Mercara. Au 
ontlying district about eight miles from 
Mercara ; and near the Cauara boundary. 
There is no town or village in this district. 
And the Ghat leading to Mangalore from 
Mercara. 

There are, besides, two other districts con- 
taining immense tracts of forest land. They 
are Nacknaad and the Beammagherry 
range. The former is situated between tho 
Mangalore and Cannanore Ghats, overlook- 
feet above the sea level. A regiment of I ing Malabar, and the latter range forms tho 
native infantry is always quartered in Mcr- | boundary betw'een Coorgand Wyriaad, 

jyiEROHANT. A great part of the town 
residents of British India follow mercantile 
pursuits. Many mahomedans, of Arab and 
iiindn descent, as the Mopla, tho Labbi, the 
llorah, the Mehman, are active merchants. 
The Pnrsi race are extensively engaged in 
commerce. Tho Baboo of Calcutta, chiefly 
of Sndra. origin, are also great merchants. 
The Chettyar of Madras, all of them Vaisya 
hindoos, are also largely engaged and there 
arc eighty tribes of Rajputs engaged in 
commercial transactions. 

MEHCUIUUS, See Saras wati. 
MERCURY. 


cara, in a fort which was formerly the rajah’s 
palace, and which is a very spacions and snb- ' 
stantial building. It is supposed to have 
been built for the rajah by an Italian, who 
is said to have been bricked up in a wall a.s 
soon as tho building was finished. Verajen- 
derpot a town of Coorg, is situated on the 
road leading to Cannanore from Mercara, and 
is 20 miles from tho latter place. There is a 
cross road from Mysore which ioins the road 
toCannanorc a few milc.s belowVcrajonderpct, 
and along this road passes all tlio direct 
traffic between Mysore and tho coast. 

Fraserpet, another Coorg town, is situated 
on tho road to Mysore from Mercara, and 
it is also 20 miles from tho latter place. 
The river Cauvory runs past Fraserpet, 
and forms tho boundary between Coorg 
and Mysore. Tho S. W. monsoons, wliich 
alway.s rages throughout Coorg from Juno 
to November, is scarcely felt at Fraserpet, 
and on this account the European and Native 
officials reside there during tho wet season, 
returning to Mercara as soon as tlio monsoon 
ceases. Situated at from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet Jibovo tho sea, but in close proximity to 
that element, and always swept, owing to its 
position Jit tho crest of tho Ghauts, by a fresh 
and invigorating breeze, there is not a plea- 
Bantor district in India than Coorg. Tho 
Coorg insurrection ncecssitatrd the con- 
struction of a first class road between 
Bangalore and Mangalore, and Mercara 
happened to bo tho spot chosen for the 
head of the pass over the Ghauts. It was for a 
lengthened period the Head Quarters of tho 
Corps of Sappers, as its mild andtemperato cli- 
mate peculiarly •adapted itfor the training of 
that body in field fortification; it hassinceboon 
garrisoned by a regiment of Native Infantry. 
Coorg became one vast coffee plantation, and 
©states were vigorously cleared wherever 
they abutted on the road, by which j)roduce 
could alone bo carried off and coffee became 
very extensively cultivated' iu Coorg. There 


Abnk, Zibakh, Ar. I Argmito vivo, Ir. 

I’ada, Blum. | Hydrargyrum, Lat. 

Shwayyin, Chin. I Hasa, Malay. Sans, 

Mercury, Knu | MALKAr.. 

(^hiick-ailvcr, „ I Sim-ab, Pkiis. 

Morcuro, Kk. ( JUut, Rus. 

Vif-argent, ,, I Sutuni Parada, Sans. 

Qiiicksilbor, Ckk. | Awguo, Sr. 

Parah, Giz Hind. J Rasani, Tam. Tel. 

^Icrcury or quicksilver was known to tho 
ancients. Tho Romans seem to have em- 
ployed it as a medicine exlernally as did the 
Arabs ; but tho hindus were probably the 
first to prescribe it internally. It is found 
in China, at Alinaden in Spain, at Idiia 
in Carniola, and likewise in South America. 
It occurs occasionally in metallic globules; 
usually as the native bisulphuret or cin- 
nabar, combined with silver, forming a 
native amalgam; or with chlorine, as in 
Horn Mercury. It is chiefly obtained from 
the Bulphuret by distillation with lime or 
with iron, which combining with the sul- 
phur, the metal distils over and is con- 
densed. Quicksilver, or native mercury, is 
said to be brought to Ava from China. The 
following substances are compounds of mer- 
cury, viz : — 

Bichloride of Mercury. 

Hydrargyri biohloridum I Corrosive sublimate. 

Lat. \ Oxymuriate of mercury 
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meudin eocks. 


Doppelfc-clilor queck- 

silbor, Gbb. 
Sus-capoor, Guz. Hind. 

Tam. 


Fr. 


Froto-chloriire ilo 
rruMfurc, 

Mercuro doux, „ 

Kiufacli chlor-qucrk- 

silbcr, Gek. 


Bi-cbloruro do mercuro, 

Fr. 

Sublime corrosif. „ 

Deuto-clilorure do iner- 
cure, Fr. 

This is white, with an acrid metallic and 
persistent taste, without smell. Tti.smot with 
ill small crystals, or in semi-transparent 
masses. Corrosive sublimate is nuido in 
many parts of Briti.sh India, and seems to 
have been lon^ known to, and prepared by 
the natives of India. 

Chloride of Mercury. 

Hydrargyri rhlnridum, 

Chloride of Morcury,KN«. 

Calomel, Eno. L\t, 

I’roto chloride of mercury 
Submuriate of mercury, „ 

Several preparations of mercury have been 
described by tiio Sanskrit and Tamil wri- 
ters, especially in the “ Parana Sasiiam,” a 
work ou Materia Medica and religious ob- 
servances. Dr. O’Shaugliiiosy examined 
tlie processes and found that they generally 
leii to the production of a ini.xturo of 
calomel and corrosive sublimate and the 
analysis of all tlie bazaar pre])arati(ms he 
collected, slnovod their composition to be 
a mixture of varying proportions of these 
subsiancea. TIio raskaiqiur is generally con- 
sidered to be cotTosivo sublimate, but on 
analysis ho found tiiat it is usually calomel. 
Once, however, lie met a specimen wliich 
was corrosive .sublimate of the tincst kind. 
The cause of the uiieertairity is to bo traeeil 
in the ditferent portions of tlio ingredients 
recommended by ditferent native writers, 
and whicli of course must lead to the results 
described, 

Riissapuspum i.s a sort of muriate cf mer- 
cury, in great repute amongst the Tamil 
people, and wliicb appears to be adminisicred 
by them in larger doses than any other pre- 
paratious of this metal. But it generally 
happens that through defective manipula- 
tion a mixture of calomel and tho bichloride 
:s formed. 


Sliavirum is a strange compound admin- : 


istered by the Tamils in very small quanti 
ties; and it ought to be so, as it is evidently 
a harsh, uncertain, and dangeroiw prepara- 
tion. In the mode of preparing it, the 
vapours of calomel simultaneously rising and 
meeting the chlorine are converted into the 
bi-chloride of mercury. Drs. Mason — Hoyle, 
Beng. Phar, p. 342. Bevd. B. P. Smith, 

MERDAH, a land measurer. Malcolm's 
Central India^ Vol. ii, p. 13. qu. ? Mir-deh, 
a village head. 

MERDI^ rooks are at tho Baghdad 
frontier towards Constantinople. The pa- 
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filial ik of Baghdad extends from the Movdiii 
RoekvS to the moiitli of tho Shat-ul-Arab. 

MKRDUI, a Brahui tribe of shepherds 
living near Khozdar,who obtain antimony and 
lead irom tho bills of Kapper. The lead is 
found native, in pieces tlie size of marbles, a 
fact extremely nire in minerfllogy. In writing 
of J halawan, Dr. Cixik, an ollicer of the Bom- 
I bay Army, says tho mountain range of Bolu- 
chistau is tlie groat natural boundary of 
Wc.sierii India, and may bo described, figura- 
tively, as composed of a vast under struc- 
ture, Hurmouutcd by parallel rows of 
walls (represented by mountain ranges) cut 
Uirongli here and there by long and meande- 
ring passages. An»ngst these mountains, 
tlio Merdui tribe of the Brahui oblainlead 
ore from many spots in their vicinity and 
reduce it. A place called Seman situated 
amongst low sandstone hills, blackextcrnally, 
with* fragments and boulders of dark blue 
limestone, and arenaceous numulitic rock 
scattered around. Beneath the sand-stono is 
a red, sandy clay, and in this is tound red 
on*, carbonate of lead,, in thin, flat, tabular 
masses looking like a broken up vein, which 
are covered externally with a layer of 
calcareous earth that provoiit tliom from 
being easily detected. The place wliorc 
this is found can hardly bo cajlcd “ mines’’ 
as the sheplierds merely ])oko about witli a 
stick, pick up any promising pieces, roughly 
e.stimato Bic specific gravity by the hand, 
and, if they have not tlio proper weight, 
reject thorn. At Khozdar the implements 
for reducing tlic lead-oro are very rude. A 
rougli furnaeo with fimr upright square 
stoi?e.H and a liolo below to insert tho nozzle 
of a pair of bellows : — 

The following heights wero obtained by 
tho boiling point of water in tho route to- 
wards Jilekran and tho return route ; 

I'Vrt.l Ft'ci. 

7,000-/uri, 3,900 

6,t3tn) Tyiik, 4,700 

470 W u ij II ( Kiilgul 1 y Pass) 5,700 
47(HMu‘ti, 5,330 

3.‘}OSohrfit, 5,770 

3,300 Rodings, 6,680 

300 
4,173 
3,3ftO 
2,0601 

See Kelat, Kappar. 

MERDUM SIAH, Pers. Atropa acu- 
minata, also A. raandragora, Mandrake. 

MERESINGHA, Ubia. A tree in Ganjam 
and Gumsnr, of extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 2 J feet and height from the 
ground to tho intersection of tho first branch, 
8 feet. It is tolerably common, and burnt 


Piinflcran, 

No^;i’amina, 

Hagliwanp, 


Nal, 
'Paigab, 
(Jreifehcr, 
Nokhejo, 
Gajer, 
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for firewood. The leaves are used in curry 
stuft ’. — Captain Macdonald. 

MBUGELLUS ALBELLUS, also Mergua 
albellus ; the ‘ Smew* has the circuit of north- 
ern regions; W. Asia, Sindh, Punjab, Oudh; 
and is not rare along the Punjab rivers. 

MBRGUI is the most southern of the 
Tenasserim provinces. It is bounded on the 
north by the province of Tavoy, from which 
it is seperated by the Pa-Au river : on the 
south by the Pak-chan river, on the east by 
that chain of mountains which divides Tavoy 
from Siam ; and on the west, by the eastern 
waters of the Bay of Bengal. Mergui called 
Beit Myoo by the Burmese, is in lat. 12® 
27* N., long. 98® 38’ E. at the entrance of 
the principal branch of the Tenasserim River. 
High water at the springs occurs about 11^ 
or 12 hours, when the rise is from 18 to 22 
feet, Mergui possesses valuable fields of 
coal. The beds are very extensive, from 
9 to 18 feet thick and about 16 feet 
from the surfuco. The principal mine is 
about ninety miles up the great Tenasserim 
River. It was at one time worked by Go- 
vernment but did not prove remunerative 
as is supposed from want of management. 
Mergui was taken 15th September 1824. 
Mergui Arrow-root was formerly pre- 
pared from the Tacca pinnatifida,but it was 
not found to agree with some constitutions. 
^Horshnrgh. Wintei'^s Bxmna^ p. 107 ; 
See Junkseylon. Liquidamber altingia. Tin. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. A chain of 
high islands fronting the coast of Teuasse- 
rim, extending from Tavoy island in lat. 13^ 
13’ to the Seyer islands in lat. 8® 30* N. 
From the entrance of the Salwyn river at 
Amherst to the Pakchan river is an interest- 
ing chain of islands of various sizes, cover- 
ed with verdure. They are inhabited by the 
Belong about 800 or 1000 in number, with 
100 boats and they contain iron, copper and 
tin. Tavoy island is the largest. The 
islanders both of the Indian Ocean 
and the Pacific are Indians, Japanese or 
Malay. The Singhalese are Indians; — the 
Luchu are Japanese ; and the natives of Su- 
matra and Borneo are Malay : Hainan, is 
Chinese. The Mergui Archipelago and For- 
mosa are more or less Malay. The number 
of the Silon|^ or wandering fishermen of the 
Malay Ai'chipelago amounts to about 1,000 
souls. The western coast of Formosa is 
occupied to a great extent by recent settlers 
from China ; but the interior is occupied by 
several rude tribes whose language differs 
from the known Formosa. — Horsh urgh. La^ 
tham*s Descriptive Sthnologij. 

MERIALOO. Tel. Piper nigrum ; black 
pepper. 
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MERGUS MERGANSER, the ‘Goosau- 
der.’ (M. orientalis of Gould.) has the 
oironit of northern regions : not rare in the 
Himalaya ; rare in Central India. 

MERI, See Kyan. 

MERIAH, The name given to the human 
sacrifices in Orissa, where young persons are 
sacrificed to propitiate the divinity supposed 
to preside over the soil. The Meriah 
sacrifices to the earth goddess were made 
without hindrance amongst the Kond 
hill tribe of Orissa, until the close of 
the Goomsoor war in 1836. At this date, 
Colonel John Campbell, C. B., was employed 
to suppress them. In Boad and Gumsnr, 
the form under which the goddess was wor- 
shipped, is as a bird, but in Chinua Remedy 
that of an elephant. The Meriah were of 
both sexes capturerl in the plains and sold to 
the Kond by a race called Puna. In one 
place, there was a pit dug, over which a hog 
is killed and the Meriah’s face then forced 
into the bloody mire until dead from suffoca- 
tion. Pieces of the flesh were then cut off and 
buried beneath the village idol and in the 
fields of the villagers. In Boad, great value 
was attached to the saliva of the Meriah. 
A Jileriah Agency was instituted for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the practice of hu- 
man sacnfico in the Kond country and it 
has done as much as, if not more than, could 
have been expected in carrying out that 
object. The victims of Meriah are not tho 
Kond but natives of the low countries, 
bordering on tho Kond mountains. They 
were procured for the purpose, by tho 
Kond, by a regular system of crimping 
and kidnapping. The Kond had also been 
in the habit, until they were checked by the 
Agency, of carrying off human beings from 
the plains to the hills, for the purpose of 
sacrifice. It may be easily supposed that 
with this object in view, they wore not 
particular as to tho caste of their victims. 
All were acceptable, from the brahmin or 
mahoraedan, to the pariah— without dis- 
tinction of age or sox. The greater num- 
ber were very young children, who were 
purchased or stolen, carried to the hills and 
allowed to live till some occasion called for 
a sacrifice. The rescued Meriah were placed 
in villages of their own, on land granted 
them by Government and they made con- 
siderable progress in acquiring settled and 
iudustrious habits. The Kond inhabit an 
immense tract of mountainous country co- 
vered with dense jungle — they are a hardy 
and independent race — who look on human 
sacrifice as the only means of adverting the 
anmr of heaven. Meriah sacrifices in the 
hill tracts of Oriaaa have much decreased, 
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TheKond have given up the practice, sacri- 
hcing buffaloes iustoad ; but the residents of 
Faria Kimedy still carry on that of sacrific- 
ing children to Kali in secret. The large 
establishment hitherto maintained for the 
especial purpose has not succeeded in entire- 
ly preventing Meriah sacrifices even on 
shore, and on board the country ships plying 
in the neighbourhood of the districts where 
the practice prevails, they were ratlier the 
rule than the exception. 

MBRIANDIU BENGALBNSIS, Benth. | 
Kafur ka putta, Hind, j Sima karpuram, Tkl. 

A plant of the family of Labiatao with a 
camphor like smell and taste in use amongst 
the people of India. — O'Shaiujhmsyy p. 492. 

MBRIANDRA STROBILIFER. A mnr- 
too Hind, has a strong fragrance, and 
is considered by Royle as very promising— 
O'Shaughmsy^ p. 492. 

MBRI-MAN, See Kyan. 

MERINO. A fine woollen fabric. 
lilERINO, Hind. Potentilla iiiglisii. 
MERJAN, Peks. Coral. 
lilERJEE RIVER, on the const of Canara 
in lat. 14° 30’ N. long., 740 21’ E. about Itl 
miles distant from Anjo Deva island.— Hon- 
lurqh' 

MERLETTI also J’izzi, Tr. Lace. 
MERODAOH, a name of Jupiter. Sec 

Baal. ^ . . 

MERGE, in Lat 16° 24’. In Ethiopia, a 
country mentioned in the Scriptures, cor- 
responding to the present kingdoms of 
Nubia and Abyssinia. It was also called 
Seba as also fierce. It is uarned in Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, when describiug the inhabi- 
tants of the world, 

* * * some from farthest south 
Syono, and where the shadow both way lulls, 
Meroe, Miotic isle ;~ 

It was at one time occupied by Arabs under , 
a settled form of government who conquerd , 
Nubia and harrassed the Thebans. Gurnig 
the earlier centuries all these Arabs were 
easily conquered by the Egyptiaus. Sharpe s 
History of EgypU Vok i. pp. 104-105 feco ^ 
Egypt. Kbadim. 

MEROE, A genus of molluscs. 

MEROOT, also called Idaan, a race m 
Borneo, who inhabit the more hilly districts 
towards the north, in the vicinity of Kinar 
Balou. They resemble the Kady^an; and 
some of their tribes who are near the capital 
are compelled to plant pepper and collect the 
produce. They appear anxious for an inter- 
course with Europeans, they are said to 
sacrifice human victims, like the Kyan. iiie 
Idaan, of different places, go under different 
(Icnominatiuna and have different languages 
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but in their manners and customs they seem 
to be nearly alike. The name “ Idaan” 
is, in some measure, peculiar to those of 
the north part of Borneo ; the inland people 
of Passir are called Darat ; those of Benjar, 
BiajjooR, the Subanoof Magindanao appear 
to be the same people; perhaps, where the 
aborigines, in the several islands of the 
Oriental Polynesia are not negroes, they 
are little diflerent from the Idaan of Borneo, 
The Idaan are reckoned fairer than the in- 
habitants of the coast, this has given rise to 
an opinion, seemingly wholly unfounded, that 
they are the descendants of the Ciiinese ; tho 
I custom obtains of arranging human skulls 
! about the houses of Alie Iihian, as a mark of 
! affluence. — Jouniol of Ihe Indian. Archipelago^ 
No, IV Sepr. 1849, p. 557. See Kyan. 

MEROPS ORNA'rUS, the Australian Bee- 
cater. It sits on twigs in open places and 
dai’tsat every insect it sees. 

MEROPS APIASTER. Tho ‘ Bee-eater* 
of Europe, Africa, W. Asia, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Sindh, Punjab .J* migratory in 
Europe and rare in Britain. M. i^igyptina, 
philippensis, quin'ticolor, and viridis, also 
occur in India. 

MERRIENE oa Marricre, in lat. 4® 
19.V N. long. 132° 28|-’ E. on tho north- 
west coast, of Now Guinea, is about 1 ^ or 2 
miles in extent N. and S. and J of a mile to 
a mile broad. — Ilorshurg/i. 

ME USING I, Mak. Spathodeaarcuata. 

MER'fA, See Mira Bai. 

MERU. A mythological mountain of tho 
liindoo religionists, the Mien-mo of tho 
Burmese, and tho Sirneru of the Siamese. 
It is termed by thehindus, in their Iheogoiiy, 
the navel of the world, and is their Olym- 
pus, the fabled residence of their deities. 
Siamese and Burmese describe this mountain 
(lillerently. Mr. Wilf’ord, in the eighth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches gives, as a 
specimen of tho geogrnphical style of the 
hindiis, a translation, in tho very words of 
the Brahmanda Parana, descriptive of this 
mountain. Around it are four great islands, 
or countries : in the middle, like tho genu, 
is Meru, a great mountain of various colours 
all round, like to a lotus. Every rishi re- 
presents this lord of mountains as it appears 
to him from his station : Brahma, Indra, 
and all the gods, declare that this largest of 
all mountains is a form (xmsisting of jewels 
of numberless colours, the abode of various 
tribes; like gold; like the dawning mom, 
resplendent, with a thousand petals ; like a 
thousand water-pots, with a thousand leaves. 
A map of the world is given fancifully shaped 
like a lotus; the calyx forming Meru, 
like a bell, mouth upwards, or like an 
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invertod linga. Here, on one of its three 
peaks, is Kailasa, the Olympus of Siva < 
and on another, the Svrerga, or paradise of 
ludra, but bis terrestrial abode is otherwise 
described as placed in the mountains of 
Sitanta, skirted by a most delightful country, 
well watered, enlivened with the harmonions 
noise of the black bee, and frogs. There, 
among immense caves, is Oridavana, or place 
of dalliance of Mahendra; where knowledge, 
and the completion of our wishes, is fully 
accomplished. There is the great forest of 
the Parijata tree, of tlie king of the gods, 
known through the three worlds; and the 
whole world sings his pniise from the Veda. 
Such is the place of dalfeaiico of him with a 
thousand eyes, or Indra. In this cliarming 
grove of Salcra or Indra, tlio gods, the Dana- 
va, the Snakes, Yakslni, llnkshaaa, Gnhya of 
Kuvera, Gand’harva, live happy; as well an 
numerous tribes of Apsarasa, fond of sport. 
Meru is tho station of Brahma, the sun 
is that of Vishnu, and Jupiter that of Siva. 
Gandha-madana, in hindu cosmogony, is 
one of tho four boundary mountiiins en- 
closing the central region of the world, 
called Ilavritta, in which the golden moun- 
tain of the gods, or Meru, is situated. Tlio 
Parana are rather at varinnoo as to its posi- 
tion. According to tho Vayu it lies on the 
west, connecting Nila andNi.shada, the north j 
and south ranges. Tho Vishnu Parana 
places it on the south, tho wesleru mountain 
being there called Vipala. It has, how- 
ever, a Oandha-rnadana to the west amongst 
the projecting branches or filaments of iMern. 
Tho Bhagavat places it on the oast of Meru. 
The Mahabai'jit agrees with the Vayii Pura- 
na. Tho Padma Parana is at varinneo with 
itself, and places it in one passage on the 
west, and in another describes it as on the 
east. According to this Piirann, Knvera 
resides on it with tho Apsarasn, Oaudharha, 
and Rakshasa, Tho Sita, alighting on its 
top, thence descends to tho Bhadraswa- 
varsha, and flows to the eastern sea. 
Mora mountain is famed in tho tradi- 
tions of tho ancient Indians. Pamcr is 
the country about Morn (upa-meru). 
Meru soema to moon strictly tho terres- 
trial orb, or yolk of tho mundane egg. 
In the grand epic, the Raniayana (Rook 
i. p. 236^, Mera is tho mountain-nymph, 
tho daughter of Meru and spouso of Hima- 
vnt; from whom sprung two daughters, the 
river goddess Gunga and tho mountain 
nymph Parbatti. She is, in the Mahabharat, 
also termed Syoola, tho daughter of Syecl, 
another designation of tho snowy chain : and 
hence mountain streams are called in* Sans- 
crit sillotce. Syccla bears the same attri- 
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bntes with the Phrygian Cybcle, who 
was also the daughter of a mountain of the 
.same name ; the one is carried, the other 
drawn, by lions. Thus the Greeks also meta- 
morphosed Parbut Pamer, or ‘the mountain 
Pamer,' into Paropamisan, applied to the 
Hindu Koh west of Baraian; but the Parbut 
put Pamer, or ‘ Pamer chief of hills,’ is 
mentioned by the bard Chund as being far 
east of that tract, and under it re.sided 
Kamira, one of the great feudatories of 
Prithivi-raja of Delhi. — Vole. Myth. Hind. 
p. ‘253. Jloer, p. 270. Hindu Theatre^ Vol. 
r. p. 241. Bunsen, L p. 43*. Tod's Rajas- 
than, Vol. I. p. 24. Ramayana Ub. i, p. 230. 
See Indra. Inscriptions. Tavana. 

MERULA, the black-bird geniia, of which 
many species occur in India, M. brachy- 
pns, kirmissii, sirnillima, vulgaris, Wardii. 
•See Birds, 

MERIJT, a district and town of the N. 
W. Provinces of India. Its chief towns are 
Meerut, Alighur, Jlehra Dhoon, Masuri, 
Liuidoiir and Sabaranpur. Merut is 32 
miles E. of Delhi. 

MERV, the capital of the ancient 
Margi.'ina, is said to have been founded 
by Alexander fl)c Great, and became the 
residence of one of Iiis successors, Aniiochus 
Ni(;ator, who called it Antioelia. In more 
i modern days it was deemed one of the four 
ro^'al cities of Kliorassan, and was often 
tho residence of powerful monarch.s. 
Morv is regarded by tho Persians as tho 
.s[)ot where Adam received from the anged 
tb(} first lesson of agriculture. — Malcohns 
iHf-lory of Persia, Vo). IT. p. 232. See Arian, 
Kelat, Klialif, Kabul rlews. Margiana. 

ME8AKHEE. A .shrubby tree, of Assam, 
probably a species of Bochmeria, and very 
abiijidaiit. Its young branches, which are 
tender and red-coloured, as well as its leaves, 
are edible. Its fibre is well adapted for cord- 
age. Tho I!^^^rrec and others miglit bo 
induced to bring tho fibre for sale. Largo 
(piantities of ‘Mcsakliee,’ grow wild in 
Upper Mattock and elsewhere in the district, 
Capt. DaUoUy in letter, dated 20lh July 
lf<5l in Jottrn. Ayri-Hortic. Soc., viii., p. 60, 
vii. p. 215, 24, Royle. Fib. p. 365, quoting 
Major Ilannay, Captain Thompson. 

MESALIH. Ar. Hind. Pers. properly 
Masalih a mixture of stimulating, carmi- 
native substances. 

MESAMBRlA.~Seo Kasr. 

MESARI, G uz. A tribe of merchants and 
traders in Guzerat, followers of a teacher 
named Gosaiji Maharaj. 

METARI. Tel. a headman among the 
lower castes, as palankeen bearers, washer- 
men, cowherds (&c. qu.? Mchtari. 
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MESOPOTAMIA. MESOPOTAMIA 

MBSEMBRYAKTHEMACEiE, or Mese- the Tigris to the east, the Euphrates west, 
robryaoeas. — LintU^ a natural order of plants, the Persian Gulf south, and the Taurus 
composing, 2 genera, 3 species, viz. 2 Mesem- north, with a length of 800 miles and a 
bryanthemum;! Gliniis. MesembryuntheDium breadth of 360 miles, the city of Charax 
CrystaDimum is ihelco plant, — Lhm. being at the extremity of the Gulf. Lib. vi, 

MESEMBRYANTHKMUM NODIFLO- c. xxvii. Mesopotamia extends above 10^ in 
RUM, at the Cape, used in making mo- longitude from Balis, in 88'^ 7’ 10” east 
roono lenther. longitude, to tlecstnnry of the old Kdnin,.ia 

MKSHA. See Varah-.j ; Mililra. 48° 45* 16 ” and 7*^ .';1 5*’ in l.tiimle from 

MESHA-AIl. All. Thi-re are three kinds Uie sOoies of the Per^ian Gull, in 8U® to 
of micks used for drivi camels; the Snme'nat, in 37° 31’ 5” norlli latitude ; its 
mesha ab wliicli a hranoli -u’ :ilm<)nd-wood . greatcsi. width being about 170 miles from 
cutout of the bough so as to leave an oblique- j Jaber Ca-»:lo to IIi.* n Ktifa, on the Ti«riS| 
ly inclined bead ; this is chiefly but not ; and it* extreme lengrU nearly 735 miles, 
exclusively used by the sherif, and as has | The irregular triangle thus t'orniod has a 
already been said in the prince of Mecca’s j superfictos of nearly j 6, 117 square miles, in- 
hand is the symbol of sovereignty ; the bark eluding the shores of the Gulf from the 
is left on it entire. The nuitrak is .a longer Pallacopiis to the old Kiirun. Truffles and 
and perfectly straight peeled wand and the wild capers, pras, spinach, and the earob, 
bakur, shorter and heavier than the hist, is ; Ceratonia sihqua, are found in Mesopotamm. 
bent, round at the end ; both the bakur and A pea culled Arab addis is particnlarlv good, 
mesha’ab are held by the straiglib part. The i 'I’ho principal towns of McsopotainiM are 
^ne^ha’ab is of immemorial use III Arabia, and I Di\ar 13ekr, Hisn Keifa, Jp7lreh, Mosul, 
is hibtoricaliy interesting. Such a stick must j Tekrit, Sammara and Kut-el-Arn/lrah a*nng 
have been Aaron’s rod, which “brought the Tigris; Erzingan, Kemdkh, Egiii,Keb- 
forth buds and bloomed blossoms and jielded ban Mader, Malatiyah, Ram, Kal’nh, Blr, 
almonds,” a iiiesha’al) is mentioned us form- Rakkali, Deir, Kawd, Anali, Hadfsnh, El* 
iiig part of the scanty snecossioii of Alaliain- TTzz, Jibhjili, Diwaniyah, Lamidii, Sheikh el 
mad. — HamilUm'if Sliuii UeiJjiVi and SonilaH^ j Shuyiikli, and Kiirnali along the Euphrates: 
p. 146, 164 and 165. 1 in addition to Suverek,0'fali, Hdran. Serong, 

MESPJ IdJS ilENO AfiFiNSIS. Sec Dyes. Mlas-el-ain, Mardiu, Nisibis, Sinjar, El 
AlESllAKSllI KUSUMA. 'lia.. A species I Hadlir, Kerhelah, Ma-jid Alf, Samawdh, 
of Cassia, Lauras or S(»me otln'r Lauraceous j Zobeid, and nnny other vdlagcs, btdhin the 
tree. The native term is ii-vaiiably eonnected \ mountains and along the stn ams, bit.veen 
with an aromatic gum or resin. The word | tlio two great rivers. Grane, or Qiiade, 
signifies a tree, having a llower like a Mohununnrah, and Basra h are the ports; 
“ ram’s eye.” and the last, being the principal, is next in 

MESHID is in lat. 86° 1 5’ 14” N. Sec Jews, importance bo Baghdad, the capital, the in- 
AIESH I’A, BeNli, Tnd'an red sorrel or habitants consist of Arahs, I ).smanli Turks, 
Indian Hibiscus, Hibiscus subdaritl’a. Kurd, Turkoman, Syrians, Jews, and 

MESHTA-PAT, Bkng. llemp-leaved bi- Christian.s. Arabic is the goiuMal language ; 
bisens, Hitnseus cannabinu.s. Turkish, Kurdish, Clialdee, Syriac, and 

MFiSJlD ALl, See Mesopotamia. Svio-Chaldean dialects being the exceptions. 

MESOXA WALLICniAXA, A labiate The suuni muhamrnodan religionispreva- 
plant that grows on the accent of the Jyntea lent; but. in Upper Mesopotamia tliereare 
Hills, whose bruised leaves .smell as str'mg- iininy Chri.stiana of the creed of Mesfm ius, 
ly of patchouli, as do th().se of the plant, pro- some of whom have become Roman Cutho- 
dating that perfinne, to which it is closely lii's,) ami Jacobite as well as Roman Catho- 
allied. Pogostenon patidionli has been said lie Syrians. 

to occur in the Klia.s.>ia Hills of India, Imt The races that have ruled here have been 
Dr. Hooker never met with it, and he doubts many and from the most remote limPB and 
the accuracy of tlie statement, lb is a native . nminant.s are still to he traord of former 
of the Malay peninsula, whence the leave.'s domiuniit peoples in the varied languages 
are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe, sfill spoken. Professor Rswlinson believes tliat 
-- Honker Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 314. Chaldea was a pari of »he great Mesopotamia 

MESOPOTAMIA. Strab<i says that the plain, bordering the Persian Gulf on the 
Tigris washes the eastern side of Mesopo- south, with Arabia on its west, and the Uruit 
|amin, and the river Kuphrules its southern between lower and upper Mesopotamia oa 
and we.stern ; whilst the Taurus separates it the north. Chaldaea seems to have bceu 
rom Armenia on the nortli. Pliny, who is divided into a northern portion from Hit to 
<?ill more distinct, says that Mesopotamia has Babylon, and a southern portion from Niffer 
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to the shores of Ihe Persian Gulf. In each 
of these there seems to have been a tetrarchy, 
Tia., Babelt Erech, Accad and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10) and Hur, or 
Hnriik, Nipar and Larsa, or Larancha, which 
seojn^' to be tno scriptural TJrofthe Chaldes, 
Erocn, Calneh and Bliasar. The northern 
tefrarfihy wrk Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, 
Cutli t .j'ul Sipparn, the last the Sopharvaim 
of Scripture. A Semitic or Aramaic race is 
usually supposed to have early occupied the 
great alluvial plain at the month of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. They called thcmselvc.s 
Aram, and the Greeks called them Assyrian.s 
or Syrians, and Niebuhr regards the early in- 
habitants of lower Mesc*uotamia as pure Ara- 
mseans closely akin to the Assyrians, from 
whom indeed ho regards them as separated 
only politically, and this view is taken by 
Bunsen and Muller, but Professor LtawJin- 
son (i. 54) regards as correct, the scriptural 
statement tliat they weio Hamites, Cii.shifco 
or Ethiopla’t The first Babylonish dynasty 
began B.O. 3784, by a powerful Chaldee 
kingdom in Southern Babylonia and tlic 
historical city of Babylon is supposed t o have 
been built B.C. 3250. TheChaldean Dynasty 
lasted for 1550 years, till B 0. 2234, when 
Babylon was taken by Zoroaster, a Mode, i 
who then founded there ilio second Baby- 
lonian dynasty. The Mcib’an dorninion ended 
B.O. 2011, after a rule of 224 years. The 
Chaldee were on several occasions the domi- 
nant race. The term Chaldrea, is derived 
by Pocook from Knla a tribe and deva 
god or brahmin, Chaldwnns were undoubt- 
edly the first people who dwelt in cities and 
formed a nation in the south of Persia. 
They settled in Mesopotamia, but it is 
supposed that they originally came from 
near Ararat and that t.hoy had spread north- 
ward towards the Cauca.sian i\ange, where 
they engaged in astronomical pnr.suit.s. 

The temple of Belus, the sun-god of the 
Babylonians, in the city of Babylon, 
was built about B. C. 3500 or B. C. 
3250, in the ora of the largest pyramid, 
but five centuries before the pyramids gene- 
rally, This temple was built many thousand 
years aftei’, and was quite distinct from, the 
watch tower mentioned in Genesis. The 
temple of Belus, was in the centre of the city 
of Babylon and was the vastest monument 
in Babylon and the world, and seems to 
have been erected 323 years before the birth 
of Abraham. It was a temple but also 
meant as the watch tower of Babylon. 
On the Euphrates, about 70 miles below 
Hit is the modern castle of Felojah, situated 
29i miles W. 2®N. of Baghdad, The 
average width in this part of the river de- 
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creases a little, being only about 250 yards 
with an ordinary depth of 20 feet ; and there 
is a current of leas than two and a half miles 
per hour in the flood season, when the river 
forms thirfeon islands, without wood. Above 
Febijah, at 5J miles S. 60 ® W. from it, the 
derivation, called the Saklawiyah, takes 
place ; this stream crosses Mesopotamia by 
a tortuous eastern course on the north side 
of Akar Kuf, and enters the Tigris at a point 
five miles below Baghdad, but, until altered 
by Daud Pasha to avoid the danger of in- 
undations, it joined tlie Tigris a little above 
the city. The distance from river to river, 
by the course of the Euphrates steamer in 
passing, under Lieut. Lynch, in 1838, is 
about 45 miles. 

Mesopotamia, in Inttcr time.s, was com- 
posed of the territories of ancient Babel, the 
Aram Nahrain, or Syria between the two 
rivcr.s, of Gen. xxiv 10, Dent, xxiii, 4, also 
called Padan-Arnm. Gen. xxviii 2, mean- 
ing Champagne Syria. Ancient Babylonia is 
the modern Iraq-i-Ajam, tlie modern Irak- 
i-Arat)i of the Persians and the A1 Jazira 
or the island*' of the Arabs. It was 
anciently called Shinar, from tlio Hebrew 
word for two and “ar’* or nfihr, a river. 
It is that, ]>art of the pro'Cnt pashalik of 
Baglidad, wliich lies between the widely 
sweeping currents of the Tigris and flio 
Euphrates, includes the boundaries of Baby- 
lonia and Chaldea. ]\Iesopotamia lies be- 
tween the ouior-lirniis of the Syro Arabian 
desert, and the foot of the great mountain 
j range of Hindustan and Saristan. The 
I Araniaians, were a Senjitic i‘aee of liigh- 
landcrs who iirst settled on the upper 
part of the Euphrat(*s ami Tigris districts, 
andilien passed througli Mesopotamia proper 
(Aram of the two river.s,) the low land 
(where is Mash-Mon.s Masius) whie.h falls 
gravlually towards Syria, afterwards called 
Aram. The name of Uz, in Nejd, proves that 
its olfsets extended as far as North Arabia. 

I Tho Chaldee was an Aramaic dialect, differ- 
i iug but slightly from the proper Syriac : 

! Ezra iv., 8 to vi, 8 and vii, 12-26 ; Daniel 
ii, 4 to vii 28. and Jeremiah x 10. arc written 
in the so called Chaldee. There is also a 
Chaldee gloss in Genesis xxvi, 47. Tlie 
Babylonian language in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar was very close to Hebrew. The 
Chaldee language may have been that of 
Terah, but the possibility of the language of 
Abraham remaining in its original state 
during the 216 years that ho and his family 
resided in Canaan ; and the 430 years that 
the Hebrews abode in Egypt ; and the 400 
years from the Exodus to David, is untenable. 
Rawlinson^ Vol. i. p. 2. — Colonel Chesneys 
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’Euphrates and Tigris, p.p. Ill, 118, Bunsen 
Vol. IV. pp. 479—491, and 654. SeeEagU- 
dad. Babylonia.. 

MESPILUS GERMANICA. 

Ukuj. Ar4b. I Larooa HiNO. 

Shajarat-ul-dub „ | Keel Hind. 

Common eatable medlar. 
MESPILUS JAPONICUS. . Thanh. Syn. 
of Eriobotrya Japooioa. Lwclal. 

MES-PLY^. See Mosul. 

MESSA. See Tin. 

MESSAGE I’iE, or Massageta? occupied 
precisely that position to whioli the legends 
of Mount Meru and its rivers (amongst the 
rivers the Jaxartes and tlio 0.xus may bo 
clearly traced) point as tho cradle of the 
Arian race, and the early mention of tho 
SacaB (Sakya) and Bactrians (Yavana) as 
the principal foreign nations, confirms the 
supposition tl.at the Arian race tiavellcd 
southwards from tho highlands of Central 
Asia, before entering the Punjab. 

MESSIAH, a name of Jesus tho son of 
Mary. It is from the “ masah” of tho Arabs, 
hence the Hebrew Messiah. 

MESSING. Grr. Brass. 

MESTA, also Mesta-pat also Nalki. Beng. 
Hibiscus carmabinus. LinUy H. aabdaritia 
Corohorus olitorius. 

MESUA, a genus of plants of tho natupal 
order Clusiaceao of which two species occur 
in the East Indies, and a few other trees of 
tbi.s genus remain to be determined. Pynaroo? 
Tam., according to Dr. Gibson, is the Mala- 
bar name of a species of Mesini, and it gives 
one of tho finest woods he bad seen. 
Mr. Mclverscntto the Madras Plxliibition of 
1855, a wood called Irool mararn, from a 
species of Mosua, common, in tbo Nclam- 
boro jungles : much used by tlic natives 
for building purposes : durable and not liable 
to be attacked by insects. Tho Mesua, 
in Ceylon called “ iron wood-trec," though 
not large, has an erect symmetrical figure, 
whose deep evergreen foliage flowing 
downward from its cone-shaped crest, quite 
conceals its bowering branches, so that when 
covered with its rich blossoms, with ivory 
white petals and deep yellow stamens, it 
looks like the royal umbrella bespangled 
with gold ; and the Burmese say that their 
next Budha Arec-ma-taya, will enter tho 
divine life while musing beneath its hallowed 
shades, hence it is a favorite tree with the 
buddhist priests of Burmab, who plant it 
around their monasteries. In Sanscrit it is 
called nagakesbura, and Sir William Jones 
remarks that “ this tree is one of the most 
delightful on earth ; and the delicious odour 
of its blossoms justly gives them a place in 


MESUA FERREA. 

the quiver of Camadeva, the Hindoo god of 
love.’* To this Moore alludes iu the follow- 
ing .stanza; 

" Then rapidly, with foot as light 
As tho young musk roo’a, out she flow 
To cull each ahinitig loaf that grew 
Beneath the moonlight’s hallowing boams, 
For this enchanted wreath of dreams { 
Anemones, and seas of gold, 

And now blown lilies of the river, 

A!id those sweet flowpj*ots that unfold 
Their buds on Camadova’s quiver.** 

There are at least two different species in the 
Tonasserim Provinces, M. pcdunculata and 
M. ferrea but much confusion exists in 
standard works on botany in relation to this 
last species. The Meftua ferrea of Roxburgh 
is the M. Roxburghii of Wight’s illustrationa 
tho Mesua tree of Calcutta, Serampore, and 
neighbonrliood. The M. ferrea of Wight’s 
Ih’edromus is tho M. Cororaandelina of 
Wight’s leones, and Illustrations. The M. 
ferrea, of Wight’s lllusiratiena, is the M. 
nagaha of (Jardenor, the mesun tree of 
Ceylon ; while tbe AL ferrea originally 
described by LinTiocus is probably the specie* 
found on the Coromandel coast ; but, for the 
lack of books which contain the description 
of Linnams, it cannot be affirmed with 
certainty. ^Reverend Dr. Mason, Dr. Oibson, 
Mr. Mcivt‘T in M, JiJ. J. R. 

MESUA COROMANDELINA, W. Ic, 
A tree of Coromandel and of the forests Is- 
tweenGallcandRatiiapoora, at no great elevi^ 
tiou, wood not known. — Thw. En. El. Zeal, 
MESUA FERREA, Lwn; D. 0. 

M. nagalm, Gabd. ( Arbor uaghas, BuElf* 

Nagassariiim, Humph. Amh. vii. 3. t. 2. 

Var. o ; foliifi laiicenlatisi, aenminatis, 

Var. ; foliis lineari-I!lnc^X)hltis, 

Nag-kesur, Beno. Kinjalkamu, Sans. 

Ken-gan ; Gnngau, Bohm. Nagaha, SlNoil. 

Ii-on wood tree, Kwo. Irul Mararn, ? ? P .Tam. 
Nagkesar, IItnd. Chikati luanu, Tw. 

N. ag chauipa, Mahk. Naga koaara chettu, „ 

Bcluta-ehaiiipagam, Mal. Savarnani, ,, 

Kofaniinu naga aara Ban. 

Naga-Kfsara, „ 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in Peninsular 
and northern India, in Assam, Arakan, 
Burraah, Tenaaserim, and Java. In Ceylon 
the vars. « and 3, especially the latter. It 
is wild in Tena.sserira and common about 
Galagaraa. ^ 

It is always planted near temples in Cey- 
lon, as an ornament, because of its broad, 
violet perfumed flower, tbe outer leaves of 
which are white and thin, centres a deep 
maroon, it ha.s a graceful shape, with dark 
polished green foliage, and brilliant red 
young leaves and shoots. Its white flowers 
have yellow filaments and are used by tbS 
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METALLIC MIRRORS. META WELL 


ofttiTC physicians, being supposed to possess METAL CASTINGr, in India, is Tory 
medicinal properties. Indian poets say that largely p-actised, and the processes are of 
it forms one of the darts of Kama Deva. great simplicity. The natiyes generally 
The blossoms are remarkable for their fra- prepare a model in wax, which is embedded 
grance, and are sold in the bazaars of India in moist clays, which, after being dried in 
under the name of Nagkesur. Sir William the snn, is heated in the fire, the wax run 
Jones says that the delicious odour of its out, and the metal run in. A much better 
blossoms justly gives them a place in the plan, where accuracy is requiiecl, as in cast- 
quiver of Carandeva, the Hindu god of love, ing a brass nut or box for a large screw, i.s to 
It flowers in the beginning of the warm so i- cut the model in lead, and, having bedded 
eon. The wood is very strong and totigli. it in clay, it may, when the mould is dry, 
In a full grown tree on good soil, the bo melted and run out, and the metal run in. 
average length of the trunk to the first Wax models allow the moulds to shrink in 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured drying, and the thread of a screw box so 
at 6 feet from the ground is 5 feet. A cubic formed, of course does not corre-^pond. The 
foot weighs lbs. 6l). 'J'he wood is said to be.st specimens of native casting Mr. Ri>hde 
be used for furniture. The dried anthers hud seen, were a sot of ligiiros cast at 
are fragrant; the flowers and leaves ure Pettapore, about A.D. 1820, for the zemindar, 
used in Bengal ns antidotes to sn ike who had whole armies of such in bronze. In 
poison. Its oil promisea to bo valuable Maunbhoom, in Chota K.igporo, much inge- 
if it can be obtained in suflBcient quantities, unity is displayeii in the mode of cm, sting 
The seeds are ooiitaiiied in a strong brown articles of this kind in hollow net work, &c. 
skin, one, two or three in each. Wlioii ripe A core is made of plastic clay, all curofully 
the skin bursts and the seeds drop out. Tlie shaped to the internal form of the fish or 
seed is covered with a hard shell. Tlie other objoft to bo imituted. This core is 
oil is an excnllont remedy for cutaneous dis- tlien ba.kcd and indurated. On this, the 
eases, dried buds, considered a temperate pattern designed to be represented is formed 
remedy used in coughs esticcnilly whde at- with clean bees’ wix. This done, and the 
tended with mmdi expectorution — Roxbunfh wax having cooled, it becomes tolerably 
FL Li iL Irvine Oen. Mel Top, p. 190. ) liard. S'dfc clay i.s moulded overall, 'fhe 
Powell Hand Boohy Vol. I, p. 333. Sir W. | whole is then baked, the heat indurating 
Jones; /Has. Mat. Med 1^13, p 163. Dr. [ the outer coating of clay, but soiteuifig the 
O'Shauijhaewj^ p. 230, l)r, GUma, Dr. Bmv- j wax, which all runs out of the mould, leaving 
dis^ Cal. Cat. Re. of 1862, Dr. ODwea, Mr. ! empty the space occupied by it. The moultl 
Mcloer in M. E. J. R. Mr. Meitdi\ Master I being sufficiently dried, the molten brass is 
Carpenter. • Thw^ Rnum. PI /jet/L I, p. 50. | then poured into tlio empty space, ami, when 


Eng C>ie. Vol. 11. p. 5. Cal. Cal E.r 18*)2. 

MBSUA ROXBCJaGHH, Wight. Syn.oi 
Mesna ferrea, lAan. 

MBSUA SPEOIOSA, Clmsy, D. 0. 

Mesaa ferrea, Linn I Doya-na-gass, Singh- 

A tree of Nepaul and growing on the 
banks of streams, in the Ritnapoora 
district of Cevlon. Thw. Bnnm. PL Zeyl. 1. 
jp, 50. Ragle III. Him, Dot. p. 132. 

ME3TA, Beng. Syn. of Hibiscus 
eabdarifia, Linu.j also of Hibiscus canna- 
binns. 

MESTA PAT. Bkng. Hemp of Corchorus 
olitoriu^. 

MET Sind’hi a clay quarried near Hy- 
derabad and other places. The Persia,n name 
is Gil-i-sarshui — ‘‘the head- washing clay.” 
When mixed up with rose leaves, instead of 
rancid oil, it makes anything but a bad 
wash-ball. — Barton's Scinde Vol. I. p. 31. 

METAL RE CANOXBS, Sp. Bronze. 

METAL DB FONTE OU DE CIaOCHES, 
Fk. Bell metal. 

METALLIC MIRRORS are still in use 
in Southern Asia. See Mirrors. 


cool, tlic cl-iy is broken away, when tho 
figured casting is seen. These are untouched 
after the casting, eveepting on tlie smootii 
and flat surfaces winch aro roughly filed. 
The Cliineso o.xcel in all working in 
metals, in ordinary black.smith work, raetnl 
smelting, alloys, partmidurly tlieir white 
metal of copper, zinc, iron, silver and nickel, 
their sonorous gongs and bolls, one at 
Peking being 141 feet by 13 feet, and their 
ingenious metallic mirrors, some with 
engravings. The consumption of metals 
from abroad, by the Chinese depends very 
much on tlioir price, for when high, their 
own mines furnish them cheaper. They have 
mines of lead, quicksilver, iron, and o limine, 
and probably of tin and copper. — Mr. Rhode 
MSS. Calcat. Gat Ex. 1862 Morrison. 
MEPALLUM TORMEKTOaUM, Lat. 
Bronze. 

METAWALT a mahomedseot in Palestine 
supposed to bo ancient Syrians, although, 
as a distinct sect, their name does not occur 
before the eighteenth century. They are 
distinguished from the other mahotnedans 
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of Syria, an being of the shiah sect, 
Jtohinson's Travels^ Vol. ii. p. 334. 

ME lCA.LPlii Lord, Charles, a Bengal civil 
servant who rose to bo Governor-General of 
India, was afterwards Governor of Jamaica 
and subsequently Governor-Gciioral of 
Canada. 

MBiHEL SEED, Enq. Batura fastuosa 
Mill, Roxb. 

MB TEAIPSYCHOSIS, or Transmigra- 
tion ot the soul is btdirvcd in by ,t>ho lun- 
doos and budd’hists of Asia, and by all rho 
pre -Aryan races in B^-itish imba. The 
metempsychosis doctrine Keoms to have 
been held coeval amongst the brahmans and 
Py thagoivaii sect of Magna 
Giecia seem to have ilerived it. from Egypt. 
In the Ifisiituros of Menu, at least thirry 
different creatures are Jiamed irito whoso bo- 
dies malefactors are imprisoned a(;cording to 
their crimes, r.he scale descending down to 
such particulars as that ho who stole per- 
fumes should bo changed into a musk rat. 
Metempsycdiosis is the idea that a human 
being gni'ty of sensual sins, slunild be 
cliangeil into animals rhat is only conscious 
of the senses. But metempsychosis, acconl- 
ing to Bunsen is the recognition tliat^ there 
is a Rolntion of the enigma of oxistence, 
wliich is not to bo found in the term of a 
single life on earth, and yet which we are 
impelled to seek afrer, in order to explain 
this life. All guilt must bo expiated; but 
the final issue, though reached only after 
the hipso of unnumborod ages,' will bo the 
triumph of the gootl, the general reconcili- 
ation, and a life in God will be the eternal 
horiiago of the soul. Thousands of years 
bofoie clirisriaiiity annouricpcl iho certainty 
of irirnoi tality, the three civilizations of the 
Egyptians, the brahmins and the l)rui<ls 
believed tliatilio human soul died not after 
death. Abu Zaid the historian writing in 
A. D. 916, mentions that in Balhara and 
other pirls of India, men burned themselves 
oil a pile iiitlueuccd by their belief in a me- 
tempsychosis, and ho adds that when a man 
or woman become old, ho or she begs tiiat I 
they may be thrown into tlie fire or into ] 
water. The Tibetan buddhists count, six 
classes of existence, viz., four bad, those 
in hell, the brute, asur, and yidag, and 
two good those as man and God. — Fraser^s 
Journ. May 1868 Bunsm. Elliot't Sistoryf 
pp. 1-9. Haughtou's Mimu. p. 4C6. 

METEORIC FIRES The Shahaba, or 
wandering meteoric fires, on fields of battle 
and in the places of great sacrifice,** pro- 
ducea pleasing yet melancholy effect ; and are 
the source of superstitions dread and rever- 
ence to the hindii, having their origin in the 
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same natural cause as the ** wandering 
fires of Odin the phospliore.‘«cent salt pro- 
duced from animal decomposition.'— Tod’# 
Rajnsfhan, vol. I, p. 74, 

METEO.-iOEOQY’, An interesting meteo* 
rolngi(5 point i-t rim condition of atmospheric 
pimsure during the monsoons. The 
course of the local monsoons is determined 
by the exi-tunco of altermitolv high and low 
atmospheric pivs.suro over rho country. This 
centre of miuiinum pres.suro, is, as if. were, a 
point np»>n whicli the wind turns, t»r it is 
the goal towards wliich tne wind blows, 
wnile the pi too of greatest, pressure is the 
point from wliioh the winds diverge. To 
find out those two plaints ami to discover the 
relative position which each will rake up at 
the cliango of the monsoon, in the months of 
March, April and Oct » her, is of primary 
importance. As the determiiiation of these 
points giv'es the general character to the 
moiiRooit in each locality, so the irrcgnlari- 
tie-^, the exceptions to the rule, give a dis- 
tinctive character to evcii Ria'on. For 
example, ill 1868, a local depression in the 
north-west of tho B.iy of ilengal diverted 
the moi.stnre-ladon winds fmm Oontral and 
Nortiiern Iiidi.i, and attracted an excessive 
r.iinfall towards Bengal west of the D'dta 
and the imrthorn part of Orissa, In i869, 
the frontiers of Bengal were surrounded by 
a bolt of low atmospheric pre.s8ure which 
shut ill the raiiifill, ilirea'^oning to afflict the 
North-We.st with a second drought nuiil an, 
egress was found for the imp'ns >ned olonde 
during Soptember and October in a rise 
of prossnre about Hazareebaugh; These 
loo.d at.raosphorio irregul irities complicate 
meteorological observarion and throw 
out calculation. Pri»bal)ly the most sirilc- 
ing ovidenco of this that can be brought 
forward is their misleading effects Hjion the 
derermination of heiglits by the barometer. 
Tims the difference of Cuttack and Sangor 
islands, which is known to ho only 74 feet, 
appeared fmm the barometorio readings of 
1868 to be 205 fed and from those of another 
year 166 feot. The track of cyclones, though 
of emrse not their occurrence, is iiifliienoed 
in a considerable degree bv local depressioni 
as was the case in the huricaiies of M iy, 
June, and October. Mr. Blaiiford calls atten- 
tion to the unusually high temneratnre da- 
ring the first five months of 1 869. Tiie area 
west of the Gangetio delta, over which the 
low barometorio pressure then prevailed, 
enjoyed a tomporature equal to that of 
Nagpore, “the thermal focus of India.** 
The hot winds blowing from the North- 
West •and Central India were, however, in- 
texTopted by the region of low premnre at 
245 
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Hazareebaugh aad Moagyr. At Daijeeling 
and GoaJpara the tempemfcures were unusu- 
ally low, and the cause suggested was the 
effect of the high temperatures over the 
country to the south of the Ganges. The 
local heating of the atmospheric pressure in 
the country south of the Ganges and west 
of the Delta, would arrest the north eastern 
progress of the hot winds and allow the 
free play of the cool breezes from Assam 
and the Snowy Range. Meteoric phenomena 
are not uncomraoii daring Himalayan thun- 
der-storms. From the hamlets of Hungi- 
poor, for instance, in one of the valleys at 
the southern end 6f Cashmere, was wit- 
nessed a thunder storm, of awful grandeur. 
The lightning shot in tremendous zig-zags 
across the mountain tops. One bolt 
struck a pinnacle of rock, and remained 
a globe of fire for upwards of two minutes. 
The rainfall has been given for four years 
at thirty-two difforonb stations ; at Dangra i 
the highest fall in any one year was 125*1 
inches, and the average for the four years 
was 91* ; at Simla it was 68‘2 and 57*9 in- 
ches. There ere only three other stations 
at which tho rainfall in any one year ex- 
ceeded 40 inches, and at only two of these 
the average was over 40, while other sta- 
tions seem to have almost as little rain as 
Aden. For instance at Multan in 1870, 
there was a fall of only 2 inches, and in tho 
same year Jhung had only 3 4 and Dera 
Ghazee Khan 2*4 ; in 1868 Moozuffurgurh 
had only 2*8 inches, and in many places a 
fall of very much under 10 inches seems to 
be common. Tho average downfall for 1867 
and 1870 (the fir.st and last year given), 
notwithstanding tho very heavy falls in 
some places, is only a little more than 20. i 
Dr. Neil lays down that “ as a general rule, 
to which, however, there are frequent local 
exceptions, a rainy cold sea.son i.s the precur- 
sor of a partial failure of rain in the proper 
rainy season.” Experience would lead most 
people to the same conclusion. He also 
tells us that “ the more rain the 
Southern Districts receive, the loss falls to 
the share of those more to the north,” which 
rule “would seem to hold good for the 
monthly amounts during the rainy season, 
more than for the annual falls ;” in other 
words it is not raining at all places at the 
same time, and the rain takes a certain belt 
of latitude at once, taking those to the north, 
or south of it also in belts at other times. 
We have heard the theory of belts of rain 
broached before, but we do not know that 
any weli-orgauiaed observations on a large 
scale have ever been made, as they pasily 
might be, to test its accuracy. In tbe 
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Panjab, J une and J uly seem to be the hot- 
test months. The highest monthly mean 
temperature in Lahore, Rawul Findee, Dera 
Ism.'iel Khan and Syalkote during the four 
years 1867-1870, was, at the last station, ia 
June 1867, when it was 96® *9, but La- 
hore in July 1870 comes pretty near it, and 
is 96 ®’l. The mean temperature is tole- 
rably low, but there appears to be very 
great heat, q^ud considprable fluctuation of 
temperature.' At Lxhore in May 1870 tbe 
maximum and minimum were 121® *6 and 
61® *0 respectively ; and from April to Octo- 
ber the maximum ranges each month from 
105° to 121 ® 5 and, the minimum from 50® 
to 72® giving a variation of from 60® to 60® 

METEORUS COCCINEUS, Louk. Syn. 
of Barringtonia acutangula. 

METHEE. Bbn(3. Common fenugreek, 
Trigonella foenum-graBCum. 

METHI LAKRT, Duk. root of Glycyr- 
rhiza glabra. 

METIIONICA SUPERBA. Linn. 

Gloriosa saperba TAnn. 

Suporb gloriosa, Ens. Longool, Beng. 

Cjiriari, lIivD.* Eesha-nungula, „ 

Ulalchandul, Beng. Kookora-ueja, „ 

A pretty flowering plant of India. 

MEl'l KATUMBAR. Maleal. Corian- 
drum sativum. — Linn, Uoxh W. It-. 

METiSAPhANA. vSee Wood Moth. 

METLU, Hus. Brooms. 

METONOYN— ?. See Galbanum. 

M ETOPION— ?. See Galbanum. 

METRA GUPTA son and successor of 
Chandra Gupta. 

METRALANE, Hind. Anabasis multi- 
flora. 

METROSIDEROS (from the heart 
of a tree, and (rt^vpos^ iron), a genus of plants 
belonging to tho natural order Myrtacete so 
named because of tbe hardness of their inner 
woods. M. lucida, a beautiful tree, occurs as 
far south as Lord Auckland's Islands, in lat. 
50| south. M. polymorpha, is a tree of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is said to be the plant 
from which are made the clubs and other 
weapons employed in warfare by the South 
Sea Islanders and M. verus, of China ? Java 
and Amboyna, is said to furnish tbe iron 
wood of China. It grows among rocks. 
The Chinese and Japanese value its wood 
for making rudders, anchors, &c., for their 
ships and boats. The bark is used in Japan 
as a remedy in mucous discharges, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery. It is usually mixed with 
some aromatic, as betel nut, cloves, or nut- 
meg. — Bozh. ii. p. 447. Fnff. Cye.^ Voigt, p. 
46. Hogg. Vegetahle Kingdom^ p. 350. 
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MBTROSIDEROS GUMMIPBRA. See 

BacaljptuR reRinifera. 

MBTROSIDEROS ROBUSTA, is the 
Rata or Oak elm timber tree of New Zealand. 

MBTROSIDEROS TOMENTOSA is the 
Fohutukawa or New Zealand Aali, a good 
timber tree. 

MBTROSIDEROS VEllUS. Rumph. A 
tree of Amboyna, Java, FI. Rmnll, white, //. 
and R. S . ; fr. Sept, awl OH . — Voigt p. 40. 

METROXYLON SAGUS. Koenig. 

Rarobaya, Malay, \h the S. farinifera 
Gcertn. S. Rumphii, WilldOf and S. spinasus, 
Boxb, 

Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, 
to obtain aago from its wood — Seemun. 

MBTRUPALLIAM, in L. llM8’L./6o 
56’, in the Kaniatik, on the E. S. E. loot of 
the Nilgiri Hills at the right bank of the 
Bhowani. The Dak bungalow is 1085 ft. 
above the sea —Ad. Schl. 

METTAH KOLI. See Koli. 

ME GNCHAR LAK E. See Hot Springs. 

MEWA, Hind. Fruit; kahi niowa, is 
Solann m verba aci ( eli um . 

MEWAFAROSH, Pers. A fruit seller, 
usually of the luali caste, but in the 
Mahratha country brahmans and kala- 
want or singers follow the business in 
towns; the fruit sellers in the villngc.s arc 
sometimes mahomedan gardeners. 

MEWAR. Thcrana of Mcwar,tlie capitalfl 
of which are Chitor and Udayapnr, is of Iho 
race who ruled in Saurashtra. Aficr the des« 
traction of the Bal ha ra nioiuirchy of Saura- 
shtra, and two centuries sojourn of the family 
in theBhauder desert, llaph or Bappa con- 
quered Chitor, and founded a new dynasty, 
in AD. 727. The hereditary title was 
changed from Gehlote to Aditya. In 1S2H, 
Jewan (Javan) Sinh, the only suvivor of 
the race of Bappa, was on tho throne. 
Mewar, is a rajpoot kingdom, of the Surya j 
vansa race, the chieftan of which is styled 
rana and he dwells in the capital Chitor. 
The rana is admitted to be the descciideut 
of Rama, who reigned about seven hundred 
years before the Christian era. Roma was the 
chief of the Solar dyii.asty and Mewar is 
the most ancient but not the most powerful 
house of Rajputanah, there being no doubt 
that they have reigned tliere upwards of 2000 
years. The Mewar .state was much exposed, 
and was overrun successively by Mahomed 
of Ghazni, and the emperor Akbar who in 
1568, destroyed its capital of Chitor. The 
rana took refuge in the Aravalli mouu* j 
tains, and founded Odeypoore the present 
capital. Baba is a term applied to the de- j 
Bcendauts of Oody Sing, the rana of Mewar. 
Ho lived for four years after the loss I 
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of Chitor, and expired at Gegoonda, aged 
forty-two. He left a numerous issue of 
tweiity-hvo legitimate sons, whose descen- 
dants, all styled Ranawut, pushed aside 
tho more ancient stock, and form that 
extensive clan distinctively termed the Baba, 
or ‘infants’ of Mewar, whether Ranawut, 
Poorawut, or Kanawiit. His last act was 
to entail with a barren sceptre contention 
upon his* children, by sotting aside the laws 
of primogeniture and proclaimiug his 
favourite son. Jiigmal, his 8U(;ees.sor. The 
rana of Mewar, is the downn, or vicegerent 
I of Siva, and when ho visits tlio temple 
of Eklinga, lie supersedes the high priest in 
his datie.s, and pe'iforms the ceremonies. 

The shrine of*Eklinga is endowed with 
twenty- four large villages from tho fiso, 
besides parcels of land from the chieftains. 
The hills of Mewar and tho noighbonrhood 
are, .however, still , hold by aboriginal 
tribes. Tho Mewar ruler is styled rana, and 
is the elder branch of tho Sooryavauai, or 
children of the .sun. Another patronymic 
i.s Rnghoov.'insi, derired from a predecessor 
of Rama, but Rnma is tho focal point of 
each scion of the solar race. To him, the 
conqueror of Lanka, the genealogists endea- 
vour to trace the solar lines. The titles 
of many of ILajput claimants nro diRputed; 
but the Injidu tribes yield unaniraons 
suffrage to the priix'o of ]\rp\v}ir ns the 
legitiniato Iteir to the throne of Ra- 
ma, and stylo him Hindna Soornj, or ‘sun 
of the Hindus.’ Hois univcM-sally allowed 
to bo the first of Uie ‘ thirty-six royal tribes;’ 
nor has a doubt ever been raised re.speciing 
Jiis purity of descent. Many of the royal 
tribes have been swept away by time, but tho 
genealogi.st, has filled up their place with 
others, mere .scions of some ancient but 
forgotten .stem. With the exception of 
JesHuimer, Mewar is tho only dyria.sty of 
the.se races wliich has outlived eight 
centuries of foreign domination, in tho 
same land.s where conquest placed them, 
^’he rana still possesses nearly the same 
extent of territory which his ancestors held 
when the conqueror of Ghazni first crossed 
tho ‘blue waters’ of the Indus to invade In- 
dia; while tho other families now ruling in 
the north-west of Rajasthan are the relics of 
ancient dynasties driven from tho pristino 
scats of power, or their junior branches, who 
have erected their own fortunes. This cir- 
cumstance flddfl to tho dignity of the rana 
of Mewar and is the cau.se of the general 
homage which the ranas receive, notwith- 
standing diminution of their power. Sesodia 
is the ]{ist change of namo which tho ranas 
of Mewar race have undergone. It was first 
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SoorjAvanflfl, then Grahilofe or Gehloto, from which, the word yassa? is derived, 
then Aharya, and now Sesodia. These All the oharfculaiies or putras commence 
^chunjfes arise from revoliitions and local To . . . . gras has been ordained. Bhomia 
circiimstarice The tin-mines of Mowar were from bhom land, means a landed pro- 
once very prodnotive, and yielded no in- prietor, in Rajpntanah, the allodial proprie- 
considerable portion of silver: but rhe casto of tor of MevvHr,oftslioots of the earliest princes, 
miners is extinct, and political reasons, diir- The term ‘ bapota*' iinplicH the inheritance or 
ing the Mogul domination led to the coiiceal- patrimony ami its holder, if a milirary vas- 
nient of such sources of vvealtli. Copper of sal, is called * IJhornin,’ nn'Miiing one actu- 
a very fine description is likewise abundant ally identified with the soil (bhom). It is 
and supplies the currency. Surma, or the the maliornedau term wattaT'-d.ir,’or meeras- 
oxide of antimony, is found on rhe western dar and the Kaniatclu of Malnbar is the 
frontier. The garnet, amethystine quartz, bhomia of Rnjasthan. The bhomia is vested 
rock crystal, the chrysolite, and inferior with the rights of the crown, in its share of 
kinds of the emerald fimily are all to be the bhog or rent. But when their own land 
found within Mewar. t The rich tin-rnines is in the predicament called ‘ gulb’has,’ or 
of Jawara produced at one time a consider- reversions from lapses to the commune, he is 
able proportion of silver. Those of copper ‘ seized’ in all the rights of the former pro- 
are abundant, as is also iron on the now prietor, or by internal arrangements, they 
alienated domain on the Chumbul ; but can convey sncb right by cession of the corn- 
lead least ot all. The marble quarries also luune. Tlie bbom is exempt from tliejureeb 
added to the revenue; and where there is or measuring rod ; it is never a.ssessed, and 
such a multiplicity of sources, none are his only sign of allogiiance is a quit-rent, in 
considered t»»o minute to be applied in the most cases triennial and the ia.>c of khur- 
necessitons times. The rich miiicial pro- lakiir, a wariinjrosiiloii, since commuted for 
duo‘s enabled the Mewar family long to rnoney. These allodial tenant^, are the 
Struggle against superior power and to raise yeomen of Kajastlian, and as in the disln<;fs 
those inagniHcent structures which (»rna- of Komiilmer and Mandolgiirh, constitute 
ment their kingdom. In Mewar, “ An” the hiiidwohr, or local militia The Rajpoot 
was the oath ol allegiance in Col. Tod’a . vaunts bis aristocratic distinction dmnved 
time. Three things in Mtrwar wore i from the land ; and opposes the title of 
royalites; — a subject oanmd meddle with i ‘ Bhomia Raj,’ or government, of the soil, 
the An, or oath ol allegianco; the Dan or ' to the * Bani i Raj,’ or commercial goveru- 
transit dues on comnicrce; and the Kan, or I ment, which he atlixos as an opiihor, of con- 
mines of the precious metals. There are; tempt to Jeipnor ; where ‘‘ wealih accninu- 
two classes ot Rajput landholders in lates and men decay.” ‘ Bhom rakhwali or 
Mewar, though the one greatly exceeds ' land [in return for] preservation, is ono 
the other in number. One is the kind of Bhom, the crown itself bold ‘bhom 
Grasya t hakur, or lord ; the other the Bboo- rakhwali’ on its own Hscal demesnes con- 
mia.. The Gra««ya chieftain is he who Indds 'listing of small poftit)ns in each village. In 
(gras) by grant (putta) of the prin (!0 for S. 1782, rhe lurbulent b*iomi!n>n the western 
which ho perforcM service with 8 oecifie<l frontiers were checked by the Raj out chief 
quotas at home and abroad, renewable at on their borders, and the Sindil, rhe Deora, 
every lapse, when all the cerenronies of re- tlicBila-, the Bora, the Balocha. and the 
sumption, tlio fine of relief, and the investi- S >da were then compelled to servitude. Tlio 
tnre take place. The Bhoomia does not ancient clans, prior to rana Sanga had 
renew his giant, but holds a prescriptive ceased, on the rising greatness of the subsc- 
posse-^sion. Ke succeeds without any fine, qucrit now division of clans, to hold ilio 
but pays a small annual quit-rent, and higher grades of rank ; and had, in fact, 
can be called upon for local service in merge.! into tlni gsneral military landed 
the districts which he inhabits fm* a certairi proprietors of tm* country under the term 
period of time. He is the counterpart of * bhoomia.' Tlie Blioorni , the sciorns of the 
the allodial proprietor of the European earliest princes, )iro to bo met with in vari- 
system. and the real * zemindar’ of the.«e ous part of Mewar ; though only in those ot 
principaliries. Both have the same signi- high antiquity, where they were defended 
fication; from bhoom and zamin, ‘laud’ the from oppression by the rooks and wilds iu 
la»t'U' word l)eing of Persian origin, which they obtained a footing, as in Komul- 
Grasya is from gras, *a sab.sistence mer, the wilds ofChuppun, or plains of 
literally and familiarly, ‘a mouthful.’' Miudelgurh, long under the kings, and where 
It may have a like origin with the Celtic their agricultural pursuits maintained theffl* 
word gwas, said to mean * a servant}* and Their clannish appellations, Kombawuf? 
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Loonawut, and Ranawut, diBiiiictly show whole of its towns were levelled to tho 
from what stem and when they branched gronnd by Jessrnj. The Mewati is u tribes 
off; and as they ceased to be of sutticient of lUjpnts inhabiting the province of 
importance to visit the court on the now and Mewat, now known as Macheri, and 
continually extending ramifications, they formerly notori()iis for their turbulent 
took to tho plough. But while they disdain- and predatory oharaeter. Tliey are a 
ed not to derive a subsistence from labour- thieving tribe of cultivators found hero 
iiig as husbandmen, they never abandoned and there along the West borders of 
their arms; and tlm bhoomia, amid the [ the N. W. Provinces of India. The Alwar 


crags of the alpine Aravalli,wlicre lie pastures 
Ids cattle or cnltivatos liis fields, preserves 
the erect mien and proud spirit of his ances- 
tors, with more tiactability, and loss arro- 
gance and folly, than his more courtly but 
now widely separated brethren. They form 
a considerable body in many districts, armed 
with matchlock, sword and shield. In Man- 
delgurli, when their own interests and the 
prince’s unite, four thousand illiootnia could 
ho collected. They held and maintained 
without support the important fortress of 
that district, for tlieir prince, (luring half a 
century of turmoil. Aravalli, accord- 
ing to Colonel Tod means the refuge of] 
strength, its lulls have nlforded protection to 
the most ancient sovereign race in the (‘ast 
or west — the ancient stock of the Surya- 
vansa, the ITcliadio ot India, or children of 
the sun, tlic princes of Mewar, who, when 
pressed were wont to retire to its feist nesses, 
only to issue again when occn.-ioii olfered. 
The Aravalli hills are connected by lower 
ranges with tbe western extremity of tho 
Vindhya monntains on the borders of Guzc- 
rat, and stretch northwards to a eon.siderable j 
di. stance beyond Ajniir, in the direction ot 
Delhi, fornnng the division between the 
desert on the west and the central table-land.^ | 
It would be more (jorrect to say the level ol 
the desert, for the south eastern portion in- 
cluding Jodpnr, is a fertile country.— iW 
svn(S Antiqiiilics hi/ p. 218-2.0^. Tod's 

Uajndliatb Vol. i. pp. 10, 12, To, 136, 154, 
163, 164, 160, 172, 108, 211, 212, 510, 517. 
Vol. ii. p. 141. WHut SiiiqdnncHhd (llnssari/. 
Elph instonc^ s Historn oj India Vol. i. p. 2. 
Canrphcll, p. 80. Wilson's (Vossarij, Howell 
Thurlow p. 156. Sije lial, Choitnnya, Hin- 
doo, India, Inscriptions, Jain, Kalapatta. 
Sanrashtra Sbiir. Sumitra. Tripnti. Kn.sli 
or Cush Lafc. Math, Hajpiit, Kndra, feam- 
pradaya. 

MEWAS a Koli tribe of freebooters in 
Guzerat. 


country near Dellii seems of late to have 
been called Mewat, but they extend further 
cast than the Gnjar and in J\lahva arc com- 
mon as irregular soldims and depredators. 
They are snppoM'd to bo mostly mahomedaus. 
The turbulent ]\Icwati of Alighur form a 
largo I'lement in the jmpnUitinn, A punish- 
ment was iiillieied on the Mewati tribe, 
which iiiliahit the hilly tract, within 25 
miles of Didlii. In 1265, 100,000 were put 
to the sword, and a line of forts was con- 
htrinited along the foot ot their hills. The 
Mewati nmhomedans jiartako of both re- 
ligions. Though stigmatized as robbers and 
assassins, lliey areal the same time admitted 
to be faitliful and eonrugoous guards and 
servants to those in whoso service tliey en- 
gage: in Hindustan, they were entertained 
as sebiindies, or militia, by the renters and 
managers of the country, and were deemed 
faitliful to tho.sc they served; hut gr(»afc nnm- 
bi*rs of them who settled in the villages bc- 
eaiiio profes.scd dejirodnlors : they wore, 
however, generally, in liodies which Jlajpoofc 
lords and wealtliy landholders eonid alone 
afford to maintain. — !\fiih‘obn's Ceiilral lad/a, 
Vol. II, p 171. l\<‘miiTs Mvnioii', p. xlix. 
T.of Jl. Vol. ii. ]). 120. Gnnijihrllj p. 103 
Tod's liojitsl'ovm Yid. ] p. 498. 
MKXK;.\N AKGEMOiNE. Exo. Argts- 

mono ]\Iexieana. Liiiit: 

MEXICAN HIGHEANDS, il.o Lower 
Mountains of Spain, Mysore, tliu Hilly 
ranges in the Deccan, and Jtajpootana havo 
similar climates, 
j ME-YAH. Grewia. 

MEYAliU, slaves of Canara, a sub-divi- 
sioii of thy Dhcr. 

MEYIKJC or Meykhek. ihuis. Cloves. 
Cary to phyllum aromaticiiin. 

MEYKIEAVAN, Tam. A shepherd. 

MEyO. One of the Moluccas Islands, 
in lafc. 1 12’ N. and long. 126 ® 30’ E., is 

high and of oven appearance. 


MEWAT. A district; S. W. of Delhi, 
notorious for the lawless habits of its inhabi" 
tants, a very ancient hindu race, but tho 
greater part forced proselytes to the rnaho- 
medan faith. In the lime of Pirthiraj the chief 
of Me Witt was one ol his vassals. Tho . 


MKYPUKAJIAN, Mai>. A sliopherd, a 
grazier. 

MEYWAR. See Mewar. 

MKYT AIS or Harnt Island, called 
also Bird or White Island, lies in lat. 11 ® 




MHAE. 

became attaclied to industrial pursuits. Col. 
Dixon built a new town, strong and well 
planned, with two miles of wall as a defence 
and encouraged strangers of various castes, 
particularly that of shopkeepers and 
bunneahs to settle in its capital, a 
readier means of buying and selling being 
two of the groat wants of the young com- 
munity. Up to A. D. 1838, the district was 
wholly dependent on supplies brought in 
(chiefly by plunder) from a distance. But 
by 1850 fcljti population had much increased, 
and exported to surrounding towns and 
villages considerable supplies of produce; 
j and the Bound.s of honorable industry were 
i beard not only in the vicinity of Nya 
I Nuggur, but in three or four hundred 
j villages cre(5ted in the midst of the jungle. 

I Civilization dawned on the face ot those 
long-troubled hills in some of its most benig- 
nant forms — C'o/c. 3/////i. Hind. p. 299; 
CamjMJ p. 45. Sco JMair ; Med ; Meena. 

MHAN B1N,Buum. Morinda. 

MllANG, a bclot race moslly predial 
slaves amongst the Mahratta villages, 
einplo 3 ’ed asllie scavenger, guide, watchman, 
arid executioner, 'fhey take the place of the 
chakili or chnckler amongst the Tamil race. 

MllAR, 'fhe J\Ihar of the Mahrati-speak- 
ing countries, is undoubtedly the Dher of 
the Dckhaii, the lloliar of the Canarese, and 


lilHAIR. 

13’ N. and long. 47 ° 16J-’ E., is a higli 
barren rock. 

MEZEHHON, Eng. Dapbno mezereum. 

MEZKRKUM bark, Mazrioon, Rei ; 
root of Daphne mezereon. Ljnn. 

MEZONO, See Gipsies, 

MEZZALE, Burm. A tree of Amherst, 

Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 4 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet, Found 
scattered, not very abundant, all over the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in wafer. 

It is used by the Burmese for rulers, mallets 
and walking sticks ; is of very hand.'^ome 
streaked grain like palmyra wood, but not 
Bufficiently durable to bo recommended for 
ordndnee purposes. — Ga^piaitb Dance. 

MGANGA, Sec Somal, Bcer-us-somal. 

MHA-GHAT, Burm. Ela 30 carpus species. 

Mil AIR. The Alhairwara (;ouiitry is 
situated but a very few miles west of Ajmer 
and is coinposod of successive ranges of 
huge rooky bills, the only level country 
being tbo valleys ruiiuing between them. 

Either from the iusignifleanco or sturdy 
valour of this race, the rulers of India 
were never able to make any impression 
on ,nhem, notwitbstanding their vicinity 
to the occasional residence, for a long 
period, of Uio emperors of Hindustan. In 
later times the Mhuir have been the 
terror of their lowland neighbours; and 
even the Rajpoots, perhaps, with the sole , the J Wiah of the Tamil people. I'hroiigliout 

exception of the Uohilla, the bravest men | the Hydrabad dominions, most of them have 

in India, dreaded their capproach. The I (daims for allotments on the cultivators, 

Mhair of the Mhairwara hills occupy the ! though the Mhar does not, or only rarely 

Aravali range running towards Ajmir. i cultivalcs, on his own account. There are 
Their chiefs claim to be of Rajput descent, i 230,772 ]Mluir or Dher in the Berars, or 
but the Knli assert tbeir relationship to them, j about a ninth part of the J^erar population, 
and they admit having intermarried with the j Professor AVilson, writes the word Mahar, 
Bhil and Meena, and Colonel Dixon says ! Mhar, Ollier, Mliao, Maw and Mar. They 
that for hundreds of years, they have been ‘ arc regarded by hindus as lower thau 
recruited by refugees and all sorts of rascals ! the Dher, but the iMhar, Dher, Eskar, Holinr, 
from Hindustan, and are now probably a and Pariah arc undoubtedly one people. They 
very mixed nice. '^IMioy are described as arc to bo met with throughout the Mahratta 
rather good looking. Colonel Briggs states i country, dwelling apart outside the village, 
the Mahratta and Mhair names have a ;■ and arc often part of the Baloth. The 
similar origin. The ^Ihair claim never i mark for their signature is a statf. They are 


to have been conquered, nor to have 
paid tribute to tlic thakurs of Khnrwa or 
Miissooda or to the bhoomiahs of Mewar. 
Some of them remonstrated against being 
handed over to Joudpur and the people of 


a willing, roady people, obliging, grateful 
for any little kindness ; and, for the traveller, 
whether at midnight or midday, in sun or 
rain, or cold or heat, they take up their 
staff and move cheerfully along to show the 


a few villago.s which had been transferred I road to the next village. Indeed, in the 


migrated to British territories. The 
Mhair race, amongst whom the latter 
part of Colonel Dixon’s career was 
passed is one of the bravest and amongst the 
most predatory of the Noii-Arian races in 
India, and Colonel .Dixon’s efforts were 
directed to civilizing them. Gradually they 


great tract of tho Central Dekhan, the 
Dher, or Mhtir and tho Mhang, are the 
only free labourers, for the hindu farmers 
rigidly prevent tliem holding land, and 
with equal tenacity prevent those of 
the hamlet leaving it lest the farming villages 
lose their labouring hands. They 
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M'HLECHA. 


MIAKO. 


are really village slaves througliouf: the I where to a sUto of slavery. They 
Hyderabad territories, but claim certain , named thoui in fierce contempt Dasa or 
ancestral rights. The Dlier or Mhar, and i slaves and these formed the true servile race 
the Mhang of the road-.sido hamlets earn a 1 of Menu and other writers. Where tho 
little as begar coolies or labourers whoso ' race.s who had preceded them rcb\iued their 
services travellers can claim to carry loads, but | imlcpeudence these proud immigrants styled 
^ the usual payment, and what they themselves ; them Hiridocha, a term which even to the 
demand, is only an anna for four cos (or 8 | present day, is intended to comprise every 
miles), and, with the recent increased prices [ thing that is hateful or vile. To all these prior 
of all supplies, their means mu.st bo in- , m.eo.s, tho Aryan immigrants applied the most 
sutficient. They all said so, and their cloth- . contemptuous oxprosHion.s, Dasa, slave; Dasya, 
ing indicated insufficient purchasing rnean.s. | country people, Lociist-catcr.s, Hole-dwellers, 
Their personal appearance did not evince [ U(ijoctoi'.s of Indra, Monkey-iribes, Snakes, 
any insufficiency in tood. Hut, an increase ■ but tho term ino.st frequently used is 
in tho begar payments seerns advisable, 1 M’lileclia. 'I’hi.s name, now used to dosignato 
particularly for such as dwell on lines of : atiy person other Ithau a Iniidu, long con- 
miicb traffic; and in any arrang('ment.s for j tinned to be applied, to all the unsubdued 
village coiLservancy or prok^efcion from snnill- i Aryan tribes in India. Hut many of 
pox, thc.se iioii-liindu commnnitics should bo j the aboriginal >Scytliian inhabitants of India 
carefully included. The j\lliang ami Mhar , scorn to havo been subdued and tran.slbrmed 
dwell on tho outside of every village and from* Mlcchcha into Siidra, by slow degrees 
liamlet of tho peninsula of India, a.s tbo I and the process is eviny where yet in progress, 
predial or village slaves. They are called! In tho ago of Menu tliey retained their 
hy Mr. Campbell, a lielofc race, and are indopenffi iico find tho appedhition of 
generally regarded as part of tho Non- | M’hlechcha, in Hengal, Orissa, and the 
Aiyau peoples of India., of which. Dekhan; but in ilio earlier period which is 
there are uyjward.s of twelve millions in j referred to in tlio historic legends of tha 
Brifisli India. The iMIiar or Dher or ( ]\Ialtaharata, tho M’lileelielia and Dasya aro 
Pariah is free spoken, intelligent, well in- i mentioneil as disputing the po.sse,saion of 
formed, considering his po.sitioii, and has j Upper India ilsell* with tho Ary a race and 
large and liberal viinv.s a.s to religion ' in eonjunetifm witfi certain tribes connected 
and policy. Tlio bi’ahminical religion, I with llio Lunar line, tiny succeedod in over- 
however, wliotlinr of tho Saiva the ! running the territories oi‘ Sagara tho thirty- 
V.aislmava, or Vira-Saiva types has never j fifth king of flic Solar dynasty. 
recommeudc<l itself to tJiciii, nor have they | M’JlOll-AXGAll, also M’bor-Angi Hind. 
taken to mahoimnlaiiism, or to eliristianity. ! Ni.saetns bonelli, 

They aro decided hliainani.st.s, nature- j MHOW. A Hritisii cantonment in Hoi- 
worshippers and spirit worship[)ors, and ! kar’s dominions. 

though living in liourly eonimnnieation j M’J IOWA, Hus.sia latifclia tree, fi’om tho 
with the Tliinin, Hralirnin, Ksliatrya, Vesya \ blossoms of which tho common native liquor 
and Sudra, theyhave not adopted any liiruln j is distilletl. 

tenets but seem to have imparted to the i M lirU, in Guzerat, a broad fine stream. It 
hindus .several .sliarnanist enstorns. From ; att/iins in J^lahva no great si/.o or body of 
tho great numbers of tho Charnar or leather 1 water, it has its I’isc in a .small plain five 
Worker race of northern and Central India ! miles west of Arnjlierra, ami shortly after 
wlio have joined the Sadh-Naini seetarians, passing Hhopawur, pursues a northerly 
thei.stic teii(5hiug.s would seem to be the eourso till it reacdie.s tho upper confinos of 
more acceptable to tho Non-Aryan p«jpulu- Hagur, where tho boundary hills give it a 
tions of tho central parts of India. See India, sudden turn westward past Mongana : it 
MHAUASHTUA, See India, Mahrata. is, however, soon diverted from this direc- 
MHAltATTA, See ]\lalirata, India. tion by tho high primary mountains of Me- 

MHARWAR, See Marwar, India. war, wliicli bend if, .south, and this course 

MHENDI, Hind, Lawsoniaalba, Lamh. if pursues, with little deviation, till it falls 
M’HLECHA. The Arian.s seem to have into the. sea in the Gulf of Cambay, near 
brought with them a servile race, or to have the town of that name. This river is not 
had amongst them asocialdistinction between deemed navigable above twelve or fifteen 
the noble and the common people which ha.s miles from its mouth, owing to its iiumer- 


ever continued up to the present day. As t ous shallows. ^ 

they conquered southwards, amongst tho j MHZlINGU, See Somal. 

Tartar races whom they found in the I MIAKO, a town in Japan, Fudsiyaraa ia 
country, they reduced them also, every- *a high volcanic mountain of Japan, at pre- 





MfAxVA. 

penf. Inact.jVc, but. which tradition reports to 
have risen in one niglit, and, as it rose, there 
occurred a depression in the eartli near 
Miako, which now forms tlic lake of Mit-su- 
no-iimi. Tn A.D, 8Gi, the mountain burst 
asunder from its baso upwards, and at its 
last eruption in 1707, it covered Yedo with 
ashes. It is a sacred mountain. It is crest- 
ed with snow, and presorts tlio appearance 
of a truncated cone, and the j^’athcring of a 
white cloud around its snmmil , isa sign of bad 
weather. It is occasionally ascended by 
Japanese pilgrims fovtim worship of < he god 
oi the winds. The religions and supreme etii- 
pevorwho lived at. Miako had twelve wives 
and twenty-five other consorts, Neither the 
hair ol his head, his hoard or liis nails were 
ever cut. All his victuals were prepared in 
now vessels, which wore broken aficu’ using 
them, and his garments renewed daily wore 
also daily destroyed, to prevent any otliers 
using them. When he went abroad, he was 
carried in a palanquin, from whoneo lie 
could SCO without heing seen. This sn- 
promo emperor alone lived in pnlvcramy, all 
tlio people having but one wife. np. 
409-411. 8eo Japan, Kio-kolio. 

MIANA. a predafory race in Ciitcb. 
The Miana of Mallia in Afucha-Kanta on 
the banks of Muehu river, are the nvil mas- I 
ler.s of j\lullia. They have a thnkur, but 
own allegiance only to their own chowhai- 
tia or heads of tribo.s. They aro turbulent, 
tako service as .soldiers in the neighbour- 
hood, and in every boundary figlit, a Miana 
or two is killed. 

MIANA or or Mi.ini or jMoana, a 
tribe at Khyrpor in Sind, sulisist by fishing, 
their women are on a very huge scale, thick- 
set and dark ; few of tlicm hamlsorno, they 
wear oar and nock ornarncuts of unseemly 
size. In marriages and other festivals men 
and wonmri join in the dance. The wonimi 
forma circle round the musicians, move in 
slow time beating iJie ground with tlieir feet, 
and clapping their hands which they rai.se 
above their heads. The i\[i.ana tribe offishcr- 
inen and boat-rnen, find occupiilion and sub- 
sistence on tile river Indus. The Miana, 
though it is usual to .stylo as Sindhians all 
classes generally who inhabit the country, 
as hitherto observed by all travellers 
pas.sing through it, form a tliird of the 
mahommodau popnlatiou of Sindh, and form 
a l.argo tribe, apart from cither the J utt 
cultivator or the turbulent ililiichi. The 
Aliana or Miani aro the most active and 
athletic race in Sindh, with a buoyancy of 
spirits and generally frank bearing unknown 
to tho other classes. Many of tlieni as 
fishermen live, it may be said, in, rather than 
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MJANNA. 

on the river, but all have villages immediate- 
ly on its banks, their boats and nets furnish- 
ing all that is required for their maintenance. 
Tn many parts of tho stream, especially near 
the great lake Munchnr, whole families of 
tliis class live entirely after tho Chine.se 
fashion in their boat.s, having no other habi- 
tation. The women share the labour equally 
with the men, and a sturdy lass is generally 
.seen .steering or paddling the boat whilst the 
man works at the nets, a child being often 
suspended in a net- work cot between the 
mast and rigging of tho craft, which is 
always very small ami light ffir theadvnnt- 
.age of easier navigfil.ion amongst the shoals 
and creeks. The navigation'of the Indus is 
carried on by the Uliana, and pas.sing bis 
life on the river he is tho oidy pilot to be 
trusted in it.s intricate channels. The Pnllnh 
fishery, for which the Indus is .so celebrated, 
is conducted by this people. First placing on 
tho water a largo earthen ves.sel and coni- 
meriding it to the earo of Allah, tho fisher- 
man easts liimsidf on it in sucdi a man- 
ner tliafc the mouth of tlio vessel is completely 
clo.scd hy the pressure of his .stomach ; ho 
then paddles himself by means of tlie action 
of his hands and feet into the rmitro of tho 
stream, holding deep in the water a forked 
polo .about lilteen feet in length, to wliich is 
attached a largo not ; in liis girdle he carries 
a small spear, and .a clna’k-sl.riiig attaclied to 
tho net indicates tlio moment when a fisli is 
entangled. Thos])car is used to kill tho fish 
when drawn up after cajitiirc, ami tlio jar 
rcccive.s tlio spoil. The Miana, aro poor 
though exceedingly numerous. Tliey aro 
dissipated, and a largo proportion of tlio 
courtesans and dancing women of tho 
country arc from this tribe ; they are of very 
dark complexion, but pos.sess regular fea- 
tures, and .some of the w'oinen would be con- 
sidered remarkably liand.snrne. Tho Aliana 
aro also noted for the maniifactrireof mats 
and baskets, which are beautifully woven 
from tlio higli reeds and strong grasses grow- 
ing ou the edge of the river. The Miana, when 
found near towns and villages, occupy a 
distinct quarter, generally outside or apart 
from tho other inhabitants. Here they sell 
spirits, tho men beat drums and sing and 
tho women danco and perform all the nsind 
acts of courtesanship calculated to allure 
the passing stranger. — Foatan^a Forsonul Oh- 
servatmij pp. 68, 69, 60. See India ; Kattya- 
war. 

MIANEE, a battle was fought at this place 
by Sir Charles Napier against the amirs of 
Sind, and won on the 17th February 184o. 

MI ANNA a town situated in a wide valley, 
closed to the south-east by the lofty raouu- 



Cniv. 


MfAlTp.BOUT. max. 

tnins of t-ho Koflao-Kou. Ifc is a poor placo, 
being best known by tlie ill-namo of its 
bugs — Poi’ter's Tracehj Vol. T. p. 26.“>. 

SlIAOU-TSB, also written Minu-tze, niid 
said to mean cbildreTi of the soil and 
similarly in Cliinese we liave Yan-jin^dog- 
men ; Man-jin, savagc-mon ; linnumiaa, red 
family : Pc-h-fco-lo, while kolo. The Maon- i 
tse are an aboriginal race or races in the i ^ 


MICA. 

Kin-siiivf-sliih, 
Yiii-sitig-aliih, „ 
Abrak, Hr> 

Several varieties 


Talk, Pkrs. DrKe 

Abnika, Sans. 

Alinikam, Tam. 

<>f this mineral aro 


found in India, esncpially in Hohar, and in 
, , the Northern Circars. It readily splits into 
^ j transparent, elastic flakes. It consists of 
'* ' ■ ■ of silica and magnesia, 


billy parts of China, and aro divided into 
the Black and Wliito ^linon-tso. They 
have various tribes with separate names. 
The white Miaon-tse, who occupy the hill 
country of central China, present many points 
of resemblance to tho Karon. Tliey are 
brave, iiidepemlcnt, and at certain intervals 
sacrifice an ox without blomisli to the Croat 


and about (i per 100 of lime. Slips of mica 
alford a convenient subsiitiito for platinum 
foil, in clumiical oxperirnenfs on the oUbct of 
bent on organic bodies and they are useful 
for covering pliotographs. Mica 0 (*ciira 
usually in tliiii tabular plates or scale.s, 
rescmiiling glass ; ^ it is rarely crys. 
ta,lliz»‘d in four or six-sided short prisms 


an ox wiHiont bimnisi, to tl.r Uroot j It m,.Us bcfi.ro 

Father. It m amoii-st the Mmon-tsc that ; j„,„- 

tho old Testanmnt is said to havo existed I i- . t i *:i.. 


ilio om restarneiu is sam o ntvo se.ratehoc 

from time irnniomorml, whicli they say ramo j vrilow', hrown and 1 

to them from heaven "000 years aoo. | s,,. ora, " b.'ll.. in China, mie.a is 

India. I iiwwii/.iii.ilK' MMio nviiiciniil Mica mill 


' i t lie hlowiupe into agr<‘\ish spongy glass; 

said to h.avo ex.sle,! I seratrhod, its 

1 

used 

I nmdieimilly. The principal Mica mines of 
1\[IAS Jav. orOrano.ntan Mti.u oeenrs ,j,, „„ tho mntliorn faeo 

in Borneo, are species ol Pithecus. One kind Ip Vyrnlhia hills, where tho tbroo 

called “ .Mias-chappan or i aistriets of ’Beliiir, Monghyr and K-amgliur 

tlie skin of tho face broadened out to .a j westerly mine ift 

ridge or fold at each side. One b'llled ; thirty-.seven miles ‘in a south 

by Mr. Wallace was 7 ft. P» ui. across tlm . _ .i;..omi*ni. from 0 

arms and -I ft. 2 in. from bend to heel. 

Tho small ^fias is calh’d by ilie Dyalc race 
Mias kassir. The' orang-ntaii in Bormm, 


in 

easterly direction from Ova, nmi is in 
the <lis<rict of Beliar : the most easterly 
mine is about si.xtv miles distant in zillah 


- . . j' Moiighyr, the whole of the iiitermodinio 

lives in the low sw.nmp in fon'sfs. I heir | miles being more or less productive of 
food consists of Irnit, wilh leaves, buds i '[’7^. .^vi'nigimlistniico from the 

and young shoots. They rarely <b‘seend to j the whole aggregated group of 

tho ground. The IKaks say that ‘»‘dy . 

crocodile and python will attack , hmiiuhivv of the district of 

the orang-utan. When 


Dsaks 

tho crocodile and python will 

fruit is scarce it 

I m; ^ 

goes for food to tho banks ol rivers and the 
sea, and the crocodile tries to seize* it, but it 


i lie within tho boumlary of the district 
* Beliar arc worked, those williin tho district 
of Monghvr, from some unknown reason, aro 


. ’b b’Bi it I wm-ked imr regardial as of any valim 

gets on the crocodile, beats him with its ; owners of tlie estates in which they 

hands and feet, tears liim and b'Hs it by : j.-^ Tlic mica reaches tho surface in three 
main strength, tearing open its jaws and | and sor- 

throat. Tho Pytlion, it seizes and bde.s j boft, wot and flimsy 

and kills. The orang-iitaii is ‘-^'"bned j chipped and powdered 

to Borneo and Java. A full grown mias is ; 

quite a match fora naked man, and general- 


IV befdTO Im ran Im ki"'-'' •■"nl'"''':" *o '’it« 

off two Ol' three finders or ofhenviso miimi 
the individual. Many Dyak.a .ore to Im soon 

thus mutilated by them. Wulhicc 1. pp. ’>'* 

and 60.' 

MU-SAIIoVlI. Afiaii, Liqnidamher. 
MIAS CIIAI’IN. AIai.av. A .species of 
Orang-utan, Pitlicciis cnrtns. 

MIAS PAPPAN, Malay. A species of 
Orang-utan of Borneo. 

MIAS B.AMBT. Malay, A spcclps of Or- 
ang-utan. The Pitheens brookei of Borneo. 
MIAUP-BOTTT. Used for furniture, &c. 


M'he tests as to whether the mica 
is good for any thing, or wheilicr, as ilic 
native.s say “it is alive” arc its lirnmess, 
spi'cllle gravit y, and the power of reflecting 
the countenance free of contortions; ih« 
latter test showing the perfect paral- 
lelism of its individual plate.s and ooiiRC- 
(pient likelihood to split well ; the heavier 
the mineral and tho more perfect- the reflec- 
tion, the more valuable is the mineral ootn 
sidered ; ail the plates not standing the lie- 
ccssary test, are of a .soft and llim.sy natiiro 
without any of the brilliant sp.arklo of the 
better sort, tho natives call tliis tho “ dead 
mica,” /ind it appears to be in a state of 
decay. The plates of the superior kind aro 
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used in all the large Gangetic cities and 
towns, by the native draftsmen, whose 
beautiful productions in body colors, mast 
be familiar to most people : by the lamp and 
toy makers ; by the mahammedans for orna- 
menting their taziah or t^boot, as well as 
for ornamenting umbrellas, and boats, and 
for making artificial flowers. The second 
and third kinds are pounded and used for 
ornamenting toys, pottery, the inside of 
houses, for sprinkling over clothes and tur- 
bans at feasts, the sparkle from which by 
torch light resembles diamonds; but the 
great consumption of the inferior mineral 
takes place during the Jlooli festival, during 
which period the “ ab*ir” or pounded mica 
mixed with the flour of the small grain, 
Kodu, Paspaliim stoloniferurn, Linn.^ and 
colored with some red coloring matter is 
freely sprinkled over the votaries of those 
baclianaliau orgies. It is the soft shining 
scaly part of granite and is very liable to 
decay from constant damp ; it passes into a 
greasy or soapy earth or loam. Mica is 
mixed with lime to form a beautiful glisten- 
ing plaster, for native buihling.s. Mica is 
exported from Pombay in considerable 
quantities. Tn the year 1861, five tons of the i 
value of £. 140 were exported.— (7cp/. SJu'r- 
welly R>' venue Hurvcij. Bewj. M'. Soc. Joum. 
No. IV, of 1851. Gat E,c, 02. O' Shawjhnessijy 
p. 094. 

MICOAMTCOANUTTAN.'SecCapillaire. 

MICIIA, Bali, Black pepper. 

MICHAEL or Mikail, according to ma- 
bomodan bedief, the angel who has charge of 
heavenly bodies, of breathing creatures, and 
of the angels tenanted in the seventh para- 
dise. 

MICPIELIA : a genus of plants of the 
order Magnoliaceie, some of which furnish 
useful woods. M. aurautiaca, Wall, a 
tree of Pegu : ^1. kisopa, Uneh.^ a tree of 
the forests of Nopaul, and ;M. oblouga, a 
tree of the Khassya hills — lob//. 

MICHELIA AURANITACA. Sa-ga 
Burm. This tree has largo orange coloured, 
fragrant, flowers. 

MICHELIA CHAMPACA, Linn. 

Champaka. 13 eng. Shembugha maratu. 

Champa „ X^^vi. 

Sa.ga. Binni. Chamba. Sut. 

Sumpagliy. Cvn. Satnpenga chettu. Tel. 

Chon-po, Chin. Chanipakarau, „ 

Chon-poo-kia. „ Cliauipoyamu. „ 

Chumpa. Duk. 

Bongaa jampaoca,MALVY. Gand’ha p’hali. „ 

Ghampakam. Maleal. Iloman gamu. ,, 

Chamuti. Panjah. Heman push pakamu „ 

Champaoa, Sans. Katichauamu. « „ 

Sappoo. Singh. Konclioua ? 


Fruit. 

Chamakri. Hind. | Chamote. Hind. 

A large tree of the Moluccas, of Java, of 
most parts of India, Ceylon and China. 
It grows in the Punjab at Kalka, andKaugra, 
and at Churaba at 2,000 to 3,000 feet and 
in Kaugra, it was one of the padsbahi 
royal or reserved trees. Those at Chamba 
are 7 or 8 feet in girth and 00 or 70 feet 
high. Ploughshares are occasionally made 
of the wood. In Ceylon it is u.sed for drums 
carriages, palanquins and in buildings ; it 
is prized for well works, verandah 
posts and for furniture, as it polishes well, 
though it is apt to warp. • It is not subject 
to worm.s. It flowers and fruits nearly all the 
year and has largo deep yellow intensely fra- 
grant flowers. Doubts exist as to whether 
the fCalka, Kangra and Chamba tree is of 
the same species, as M. champaka, but the 
wood is used for the same purposes. Tu 
China its bark is used witli that of other 
magooliaccie to aduliorate cinnamon. 

The flower. 

Shamboogha poo. Tav, J3angaajampanca. Malay. 
Ghuiiipoka pliool. Duk. Shuuipeughi poo. Tkl 
S h:impakaru llour Mal. Cliampac. Svns. 

This boantifiil golden coloured flower i.s 
held in high estimation by the hindoos, by 
whom it is dedicated to Krislina and is one 
of live with which the liindn “ Kama,” the 
god of love, ornaments his arrow. When 
Vasant’ha tlio personified spring time, is 
preparing the bow and sliafts, for bis friend, 

Jle bonds the luscious cauc, and twista the sting 
Witli beoa how sw(Md,! bub oh! l.ow keen their sting I 
Ho with fine floweret s tips the ruthless darts, 

Which through flvo senses strikes enraptured hearts; 
vStrong Chumpa, rich in odorous gold 
Warm Aincr, nursed in heavenly mould j 
Dry Nag-Kesur, in silver smiling ; 

Hot Kittikum, our sense beguiling ; 

Ami last, to kindle fierce the seorehing flame, 
Lovo-shaft, which gods briglit Bela name. 

Sir William Jones says its aromatic scent 
i.s so strong as to bo offensive to bees, who 
never .alight upon it. Itheedo informs us 
that the powder of the bark of the root of 
this tree is given to excite the flow of the 
menses. It is from this tree that the aro- 
matic Siimpunghee oil of Madras is obtained. 
It is one of the few trees embalmed in 
English song, 

“ The maid of India blest again to hold, 

In her full lap, the Champac’s leaves of gold, 

Thinks of the tiino when by the Ganges’ flood, 

Kcr little playmates scattered many a bud 
Upon her long dark hair.” 

Its rich orange exquisitely fragrant, blos- 
soms, are used by Burmese maidens to adorn 
their “ long black liair.” The bark is 



MICHELIA NILAGTRICA.. 
hitter, and aromatic, and on several 
trials appeared to Dr. O’Shanghnessy 
to possess the properties attributed to the 
Magnolia glauca. It may be given in 
powder in intermittent fevers in doses of 
from 10 to 30 grains. Its aromatic proper- ! 
ties are dissipated by boiling cither in water 
or spirit, and on evaporation, a bitter extract 
remains, wbicb contains tannic and gallic 
acid.— Voigt^ Mr. Mendis Captain 
Macdonald, Captain PneUe. Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. Ains. Mai. Med. p. 157. Drs. 
McClelland. Mason. O^Shaughnessg, p. 103. 
Smith, Chin. Mat. Med. 

MICHKLTA DOL'fSOPA, Bark. A tree 
of the forests of Nepaul, wood tVji<;rant, ex- 
cellent, used for house building — I’algt. 

MICHELIA EXCELS A, Bl. Magnolia 
excclsa, Wall, is a Nepal tree, yields 
valuable timber, of a tine texture ; at 
first greenish, but soon changing into a palo 
yellow. Wall. R. jU Nep. 

MICHELIA RHEEDIl, Wight. 

Sumpagliy. Can. I Sampangliy nuiram. Tam. 
Siapangam. Mai.kal, | Sernpangam. „ 

MICHELIA Fuse AT A, BL 

Magnolia fuscata, Andr. B. Rc}y>s. 

A tree of China. Elowers largish, cream- 
coloured, purple-edged, dnik and fragrant. 
Flowers in March and April and fruits in 
October. 

MICLIELIANILAGIRICA, W. Ic. Zonk 

Golden flowered | Walsa-pu Sin(»ii. 

Chanipiiea, Kvo. | Shembiiglia niarani Tam. 

PilaCliamp, Hod. | yanipanghy inaram „ 

Pila Champa Mahu. [ 

Var. a. Ovalifolia, Wright ; petaliscum sep, 
B£C])issiTno 0. 

Var. b. Walkeri, H. f. ct T. (M. walkeri 
and M. glauca, Wright) ; pctalis cum sepulis 
sa'pissime 12. 

This largo troo grows in the Central pro- 
vince of Ceylon up to elevations of 3,000 to 
8,000 feet. It is rare in the Walliar forests, 
being alpine in its tendencies, and is common 
on the Ncilgherrics, Ur. Gibson had not 
seen it wild in the Bombay forests, though, 
in gardens and about dvvclling.s, it is common. 
Its wood is strong, close, tine grained and 
straight; a pretty olive colored mottled 
wood, close grained, without being heavy, 
but too highly liygrometrical to be useful in 
other form than raftera or beams, it could bo 
turned to account in house-building, and 
niight with advantage be creosoted. It has 
yellowish white fragrant flowers. In Ceylon 
the most typical form of this plant is that 
called M. Walkeri by Dr. Wight. Its beauti- 
ful golden oloured flowers, are held in high 
estimation by the iiindoos, the bark of the 


MICIPPE CRISTATA. 
root of the tree is used medicinally in some 
female complaints. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, a plank from this tree contribut- 
ed by Capt. Cunningham of the Mysore Com- 
mission had the extraordinary dimensions* 
(length 11 J' feet, breadth 4.1 feet, thickness 3 
indies). The ornamental character of 
the wood, was well shown in that spoeimeu, 
and was apparently from a tree of very great 
age. — Thwaitfis, Enamcratin Vlantarmn Zey^ 
laniwy Dart. I. p. 5, Drs. Wight and Gibson. 
Wight III. 5, Icon. 938. M. E, J. R. Uoseh. 
Dr. Cleg'iorn in Jur. Rep, Capt. Tackle 
Roxh. Voiqt ; Riddell. 

MICHELIA OBLONGA. Wall. A tree 

of Khas.sya. • 

MICHELIA SUAVEOLENS, theChnm- 
paea of Java, its small flowers are in much 
esteem by the Chinese wonu'ii. Dennet, 

MICIINEE MOMUNI), Puujpao Mo- 
mund. and Piiulee Alee Momund. T'ho Midi- 
iiee Aloimmd, alter annexation, by the Bri- 
tish were alloweil to hold a tiof or jnghcer 
in Doaha,tho lertilo triangle near the junc- 
tion of tlic Swat and Cabul rivers, from the 
Briti.sh Government, of which they collected 
the revenue. They cultivatcHl a portion of 
the lauds Ihem.selves, tho remainder tlioy 
farmed out to other ti'ibos of tho 
plains as tenants. Many of their clansmen 
dwelt in tho plains of Alichnccand some in 
the neighbouring hills. They traded in tho 
Peshawiir valley. Tho Alnmzye Momund, 
whoso Jiead-qiiarters ai‘o at Gundao, in the 
hills, also had a fief of Pntijpno in British 
Uoaba, chiefly cultivated by tenants. A few 
I of their men lived in the jilains and the ma- 
jorily in the hills. These also traded in tho 
valley. The Pindeo Alee Alomund, at a 
former period, had held a similar jaghecr in 
Uoaba ; but not since British rule. These have 
few relations either witli the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment or the peo])le of the Poshawur valley. 
They inhabit a very strong locality in the 
liills. Tho liel's were originally granted by 
preceding Governments to tho AToraunds as 
black mail to buy off depredation ; but 
molestation was not to be thus warded oil’; 
and tlie. Uoaba border was not free from 
Momund marauders. Tho misdeeds of tho 
Alomunds were encouraged by Saadut Klian, 
who had a grudge against the British for 
having l)eeu parties to liis temporary deposi- 
tion from power during the Afighan war. On 
file Afomund frontier, there oceurred, during 
the years 1850 and 1851, several audacious 
outrages, 

AIICHREN, Hind. Pedicularis pectinata. 
MICIPPE CRISTATA, and Aficippe 
philyra.* Edws. Crustacea; of the Indian 
Occiui, Aiauritius. 



JMICRONESIA. 

MICO. A vegetable butter prepared iu 
Japan from the Dolicbos beau. — Smmonds, 

MICHELIUM ASTEROIDES, Forsh. 
Eelipta erecta, TAnn. 

MJCEOCEPHALOPHIS GRACILIS. 
See Hydridaj, Reptiles. 

MrCROCOS MALA, Ham. Mad. Cat. Ex. 
MICROCOS TOMKNTOSA. S.m. M. 
stauntouiana. Don. Syns. of Grewia micro- 
cos. 

MICROLiENA SPECTAIULIS, is a tree 
found at the foot of the Himalaya, which 
yields fibres for rope-making. It is one of 
the most numerous iiniber trees of Pegu, 
but the Burmese do not make use of it. — 
Hoyle. MnCJelland. • 

MICROLONCHUS DIVARICATA. 

Biramdandi Panjah. I Bailiamdi Panjau. 

llathoinandi „• | 

Used in special diseases, to purify the 
blood. — Poweli'i/ Hand Booh. Vol. ; p. :b57. 

MICROMELUM INTECERRIMUM. 
W. ami A. 

Borpfcra inl.cgcrirna, Ihicli. 

A shrub which grows on the banks of the 
Megua river. It has small greenish white, 
fragrant flowers. — Roxh. ii. 

MICRONESIA, a designation proposed hy 
Mr. Logan for part of the indo-Pucilic IslaiuLs, 
The ludo-Pacifio islands he names Oceanica. 

Under the term Asiaiiesiu, he describes 
the great S. E. insular region, which has 
intimate geographicml and ethnical relations 
with Asia, and which would include Indo- 
nesia, Melanesia, Mioronesia and Polynesia. 
Aino-Japaixesia, is the name that ho gives to 
the distinct and well defined geographic and 
ethnic N. PI. chain tliat lies along the conti- 
nent of Asia, and forms a group including the 
Japanese and Aino islands from P’ormosa to 
Kamschatka. 

The Indian Archipelago ho also proposes 
to call Indonesia, and to arrange it thus ; 

Western Indonesia, including Sumatra, the 
Malay Peninsula, Borneo, Java, and the in- 
termediate islands. 

N, E. Indonesia, IVn-mosa to the Solo Ar- 
chipelago and all ijcluded; and embracing 
the Philippine and Bisayan groups, Ac. The 
Southern chain of tliis has a close ethnic 
relation, and is throughout the great seat of 
the piracy of the Archipelago, hut chiefly 
Mindanao, Solo and the crowd of other 
islands extending from Mindanao to the N. 
E. Coast of Borneo, and separating the 
Mindoro from the Solo Sea. 

S. E. Indonesia from the East Coast of 
Borneo to New Guinen, including the West- 
ern Papuan islands and the Keh and Aru 
Archipelagos In this division arc theN. 
Moluccas, Banda, Ceram, &ca, S. Moluccas, 
and the Kch and Aru 
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S. Indonesia, the great southern or traTis- 
Javan chain between Java and New Guinea 
or from Bali to the Timor Laut group. * 
Melanesia includes New Guinea, Australia 
and all the eastern Papua islands. 

Papuanesia distinguishes the northern 
islands inhabited chiefly by spiral haired 
tribes from Australia. 

Micronesia all the islands between Mela- 
nesia and the Lncliu and Japanese chain. 

Polynesia, all the islands of the Pacific to 
the east of Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Ea.''ter island. 

Malaya- Land includes all districts pos- 
sessed by the Malay men of Malaya race and 
langimgo. 

Jnwa-Land, by tlinso of the Java race, and 
similarly, Suuda Land, Wugi Laud and 
Baftu Land, 

Mr. Logan regards the Chinese as an 
agglomcraiion of several distinct nations, 
which still retain distinct languages. These 
nations differ very considerably in their 
physical characiors although much mixture 
has taken place. The nortlici’n or 
predominant nation appears to him to have 
a fundamental tendency to an Irani- 
an moditication of the TuraniaTi type, and 
the same iondency is obsiu'vablo amongst the 
Coreans and the higher classes of the Japa- 
nese, as amongst some of the Annjrican, Tau- 
gmsian, ami Asiancsinn peoples. In the south 
of China, the fundamental tondcucy is to an 
exircruo flatness of features, the nose being 
often more insigiiilicaiit and shapeless than 
in any other rac,e, altlioiigh the finer typo 
also occurs. In the eastern maritime pro- 
vince, the northern type is much more com- 
mon. The dominant or northern Chinese 
race is much less Mongolian than the S. 
(Jhiuc.se, the J^Ialay, ami most of tlio inter- 
mediate Ultra Indian races. They are closely 
allied to the Japajiese and Americans and 
indeed are evidently the same raeo however 
much their language dilfers. 

Mr. Logan is of opinion thiit the Chinese 
development had a considerable influence iu 
Eastern and Mid- Asia, the Aino-J:i panose 
band, Micronesia, and probably^ Asianesia 
generally. It bas a strongly marked physical 
relation not only to all the races of the Mon- 
golian type, but in a mvich closer or more 
special manner to the Tibetan tribes, tlio 
American Indians and some of the Eastern 
Asiauesian tribes, in all which one of the pre- 
vailing Chinese types may be traced. Numer- 
ous examples of the elongated head, the densely 
wedge shaped crauinin, and arched nose of 
America and Now Zealand may be seen in 
every assemblage of Chinese in Singapore. 
The occipital iruncatare remarked in Ameri- 
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ca and Polynesia, is common in S. E. Asia 
strongly marked in the Lau race. 
I he libetaii tribes have the rise of the skull 
at the coronal rejriou but tbo other charac- 
teristics are common. The heads of the 
American men in plates 30, 31, 3.5, 36, and 
37 of l)r. Prichard’s Natural History of man 
are Chinese. The prominent lateral expan- 
sion of the zygomas, is common in the Chi- 
nese race as in the Americans. The Suma- 
tra Malays have much more frequently the 
typical Mongolian head as have also the 
allied tribes of the Ira wady basin, with 
whom they are most nearly connected and 
whence they have undoubtedly derived their 
physical stock.— J/r. Logan in J. L A. 1850- 
58. See India. 

memvm. Soc nirds. 
MICKORHYNCIIUS SARMSNTOSUS. 

A sand binding plant gi’owiug on tlio shores 
of the Pay of Pengal. 

MICROSCOPIC WRITING. Layard's 
latest work ou Nineveh shows tliiit the 
national records of Assyria were writ ten on 
square brhsks, in characters so small as 
scarcely to bo legible without a microscope ; 
in fact, a microscope was found in the ruins | 
of Nimrod. — Curiniitins of p. 42. 

iMlDA, according to Colonel Todd, llic ' 
th rco great branches of the Indn or! 
Lunar Asvva rnces, Puru*ni(‘de, Uja-medo, 
and Deo-mede hsid lln* surimmc of Alida, 
pronounced AIcde,and lie siijipose.N tliorn to be 
the A'^wa invaders of Assyria and Ab'dia. 

MIDDAY KLERAY. Tam. Asy.siasia 
coromandeliaiia. 

AIIDDLETON, Sir ILuiry, an ollieor in 
the Maritime Service of the English E 1. 
Company, wlio coiuiiiandcd in their sixth 
voyage, in 1610. 

AIIDG E. The rein-deer is tormented by two 
kind.s of Gud-Hy (-/E.strus), al.so by tlie 
mosquito, whieli is similar in ajipearaneo to 
the midge or gnat; in wooded and low situa- 
tions thc.se insects swarm about tlio creatiire.s 
literally in clouds. 

AITD HIAIALAYA, a term proposed by 
Alexander Cunningham to designate a pa- 
rallel range of the western Himalaya. Ano- 
ther range he designates the Outer or Sub 
Himalaya and lower down is the Sewalik. 
Ece Himalaya. 

AIIDNAPORE one of the largest and 
most important districts of Hengal, The 
towu is 69 miles from Calcutta by a good 
road. The population of the district is esti- 
mated at 1,200,000. The existing and 
projected canals in India are numerous. 
Midiiapore is proposed to be saved 
irom famine by leading in the Selye river, 
and Bengal is to bo protected by a system of 
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I channels from the Gundak river tbrougL the 
i <^*sti icts of Chumparum, Sarun and Tirhoot. 
At a cost of 300,000^, a canal is to con- 
nect Calcutta with Raneegaiij, a distance of 
300 miles, and its coal will be cheaply de- 
livered. The Ganges canal has branches to 
Cawiipore, Puttehgurh and Etawah. A 
channel is to bo led from the Ramgunga. 
A canal leads from the Sardah rive^ into 
Ondh. The Bari Doab canal is proposed to 
be cxtcndcil by forming a dam across the 
Sutlej at lliiroekee. The western Jumna 
canal is to bo enlarged towards Sirseo. Tho 
Sulhj canal projected in IHGl is to take up 
the irrigation where the Jumna ceases to 
provide for it and Jbr this purpose, will 
‘Supfdy the tract west of tho Alarkuuda 
Irrigation. There are groat canals of tho 
; Ganges, dumna and Ihiroo Doab, and anicuts 
* ou the Godavery, Kistnah, Ponnar and 
("auviTy. The Alauri Convvai river in Afysoro 
with tho Nundoor Sroeramadwara and Afa- 
seclmlly reservoirs. Groat canals in Sind, 
embankments in Bengal and Bunnah, a dam 
.across tho Kistnah riven’ in tho Dokhan, one 
aoro-ss the Girna in Kandesh, unda similar 
•him across tho Taptoo lo provide irrigation 
for Khandosli. In Sir'd, is tho great Bigaree 
canal, Ibr tho onlargonieiit of wdiich a resolu- 
tion was (!omo to and it lias boon proposed 
that all the inundation channels of that pro- 
vince should be converted into perennial 
I flowing streams. A reservoir lias boon con- 
structed iiea.r Sholaporc at a cost of JC'dO,000. 
Larg({ w'orks have bi'en planned for Guzorat 
and tlio Dekhuij, ami others for tho Central 
Provinces; ffir work. s from tho Pouch river 
north of Nagpore, and from tho Warda river 
to its .south, and flie waters of tho Betwa 
river arc to bo led to irrigate Bundelcund 
which ha.s been fifioon times desolated by 
j famine in the lust three centurios : one third 
I of tho water will go to tho Patiala State. It 
will require two millions to irrigate the lands 
between the Jumna and tho Baroo doab 
canals. — Vriavd of India. Annals of Indian 
Adionilulrafion. S<‘o India. Kol. 
AIIDSIJMAIER PIRKS. See Baal. 
AtlDSUALMKR ROOT. 

Pwan-Hia, Chin. I Mid-Kiimmer root, |Jno. 

Suug-pwan-hia, „ I Crndo Miduuminer „ „ 

Fa-pwan-lila, „ | 

In China, two (»r thrin* ai’oid plants are 
gathered in the middle of summer and have 
received this name. The plants employed are 
Pinelliatulicrifora, Arisoorna ternatam, Arum 
niacrorura and other aroid plants. Their 
poisonous properties are exhausted by Soak- 
ing and drying and arc thou used as sulphate 
of 
i7 
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MIGRATION OF BIRDS, 

MIEUZ. Pi'L. Copper. 

MIEL. Eu. Sp. Money. Amongst the 
words of ludo-Gormanic origin which M. 
Remusat gives to prove affinity between the 
Finnish and Samoyedo laiignsgo is “ Miel, 
Mod, in thoOaucasian toriguo and ^Icd, in 
tho Slave,” and which, a.s well as mead, the 
drink of the Scandinavian warrior, is from 
the Sanscrit Madha, a bee. Hence an iidoxi- 
cating beverage is termed Madhva, which 
supplies another epithet for Krishnn, Madhu 
or Madbava. — TuiVs Vol. I. p. 

629. ' 

MIELB, It. Honey. 

MIBN-GA. Bainr. Cynoniefra, sp. 

MIEN, according i« Colonel Biirney and 
Lan moen according to BuL-hanan, arc the 
Chinese names of Ihirinah. 

MIBN-MO, See Mcrn. 

MIETTI, Cyno. Wax. 

MIGLIO, It. Millet. 

MlGNONE'rTE, UcHeda odorata, is n 
general favorite in all countries, an<l may bo 
grown in great luxuriance on theplains during 
the cold mouths, docs not like to he trans- 
planted, and oiiglit invariably, whether in 
pots or flower beds, to bo sown where in- 
tended to flower : recpiiros an open soil and 
free drainage, sometimes lives through tlio 
hot season, if sheltered by a high building. 
Jaffrey, 

MIGRATION OF BIRDS, the great 
migration of birds to anil troni bonthern 
Asia, says Mr. Hodgson, setmis to take 
place across the mountains of Nepanl. 
The wading and natatorial birds, genei ally, 
make a mere stage of the valley, on tl)eirA\ay 
to and from the vast plains of India and 
Tibet, the valley being too small, dry, open, 
and populous for their til, ste e.'^ pee i: illy that 
of the larger ones. Some, ImweviT, stay, 
for a longer or shorter time, in their viTiial 
and autumnal migridions : and .some, again, 
remain throughout that large portion ot the 
year in which the e.linnde is lamgenial to 
their habits. Of all of ihem, tJie .sca.sons 
of arrival both froni the north and from 
tho south, arc nnii'ked Avith precision ; 
and Mr. Hodgson wiis led to conclude 
from what ho observed there, that tlie 
moss of the grallatoi-es and .swimmers lu-e 
found in tho plains of India, only during the 
cold months ; for they all jirrive in the valley 
of Nepal, from the north, towards and at the 
close of the rains ; and alius regularly re- 
appear from the south upon, or soon after, tlie 
cesst^tion of the hot wesitlicr. lu his enu- 
meration of them, therefoi’C, l»e divides the 
migratory birds into the following three 
classes:— 

or 


MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 

1st. — Such as usually pass over the 
valley, seldom alighting, and only for a few 
hours. 

2nd. — Such as alight and stay for a few 
days or, at most, weeks. 

3rd. — Such ns seem to seek tho valley, 
not as a caravansary merely, or house of call, 
tor momentary or temporary sojourn on their 
way to some remote abode — hut, as their 
perinanent dwelling place for the entire sea- 
son. 

4tli. — Such as do not appear to migrate 
at all; notwithstanding that all their nearest 
kindred (so to speak) do so regularly. 

Tho migrat ions of birds has boon the theme 
of ])oets and naturalists in all ages. Aljs. 
llenians, asks of the swallows, 

r.irds, joyous birds of llio waiuloririg wing, 

VVlieuco is it ye come with the llowors of spring ? 

“ We come from the shore of tlie green old Nile, 
From the land where thi' roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From tho inyrrh-trce of glowing Araby. 

“ Wo have swejito’er the ciiies, in song renown’d, 
Silent they lie, willi the deserts round ! 

We h.^ve erossed proud rivers, whose tide hath roll’d, 
All dark with the wairior blood of old ; 

And each worn wing hath regained its liome, 
tinder (ho pia^ant’s roof-tree, or monareh's dome,” 
And what have vo found in the monareh’s dome, 
Sineo last je irn versed tho lilite sea's foam ? 

; “ W(* have found a ehange, \vu have found a pall, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the bampiel’s hall, 

And a mark on fhe lloor, as of lif(‘-drops spilt, 
Nought looks tho same, save the nest we Imilt!” 

Sad i.s }(Hir tale of the bi'antifnl eaitli, 
birds tliato’erswei'p it in power and mirth ! 

Vet, through the wadies of the ti-aekli'ss air, 

Ye have a guide, and shall wo despair ? 

Ye ov(‘r desiirt and dei'p Kavi' passed, 

So shall wo reneli our bright honu* .at last ’ 

Another poet ill us nil tides to tlio migra- 
tion of swallows : 

“ As fahles tell, an Judiari S'lgi*, 

The Hiiidoostani woods among, 
ttmhl, in his desert hermitage. 

As if t’ weri' marked in written page, 

Traiislato the wild hii'd’s song. 

“ 1 Avish 1 ilid his power possess, 

That I might learn, fleet bird, Irom thee, 

What our vain systems only gue.ss, 

And know to what wide Avilderiiuss, 

You go across tho sea ” 

'rhe JjutkdtiAV, Corviis innnedula, of 
Eurojic, Siberia, Burhary, W. Asisi, Peshavvur 
A'alley, and Kashmir, mtiy bo S(;en in flocks 
in winter in tho northern frontier of l.hc 
Pttnjah, associated with the Cornish cliough 
and tho rook. TJie first two come from 
Caslimero, where they are found in groat 
jibundance, during the summer ; but tlie 
rook, if ever scou in Cashmere, is only a cold 
weather visitor and seems to come from tho 
west, inasmuch as it is said to be common 
in Afghanistan. It appears at Hawul Pimleo 



JriGRATION OF CIUDS. 


MHITAII. 


in flocks about the beginning of Soptembor, | nest of all its contents, but lake about half 
it is found in winter as far south tis Lahore ’ 
and disappears entirely in March. The 
hooded crow lias been brought fronj Northern 
Afghanistan, and is mentioned by Lieutenant 
Wood in his travels as common in Kunduz, 
but it is nob found in Caslnnorc or in the 
Panjab. The chimney swallow makes its 
appearance in October and leaves again for 
the straw built sheds of Cashmere, wh(‘ro it 
breeds and spends tlic summer months. The 
white rumpo<l marlin ami sand martin are 
both likewise migratory, and repair totkish- 
mcroand Ladakh in summer. The black .and 
alpine swifts remain longer, and may be.sc'cn 
o/»rceriiig about during the summer evenings, 
c.spccially after a showe.r ot rain. The ring- 
dove is a resident on the sub- Himalaya. The 
common starling is plentiful in tlie mirth as 
elsewhere in Himlustan. The lapwing, 

Vanollus cri.stnins arrives in lloek.s in the 
bcgiimiiig of NoViunber, and departs for the 
Avest early in spring; its summer residence 
has not been found out, but it must bo com- 
mon in certain parts of Persia and Afghanis- 
tan. Tho common and jack Bnlpe, with a 
f()vv painted sni[)e, appear in the llawul 
Pindcc in February uiid l^Farcli, and are pro- 
cured as many ns thirty couple at a time. 

Nearly all (la* wnti'i* fowl met with in th 


tho eggs. This forbonranco arises from tbo 
general aversion to taking life which prevails 
in Tibet and it has its reward as it is sup- 
po.sed that tlm birds if entirely deprived of 
their young, would not again return. Tho 
Mcssr.s. Schlagcntwcit, however, state that 
there arc no migratory bird.s in tho Himalaya ; 
that nowhere and at no aea.son saw they 
flocks eroRsing the Himalaya, as many birds 
«>f Kuro})e ero.'j.s tho Alps, between Italy and 
Germany. 'Die Himalayan birds do not 
change their :»l)ode.s on a largo scale; the 
v.-nious dili’cnuit heights themselves afford 
them the opportunity to sidect the climate 
tluiy re<piirt! in dillf'rent sejisonR. In the 
plains of India, liowever, chiefly in Pongal, a 
large numbt'i* of birds disappear during the 
breeding time, they do not, however, leave 
India altogetlu'r but seU'ct their abodes in tbo 
lower’, impenetrablo jangles of the delta of 
the Ganges and llr.a.httia[M)otra, called tbo 
Snnderbuiis, A\lu're they were found by 
llermami Sehiageniweit in large tpiantilics, 
whilst at ilm ssime time they had entirely 
disappeared in llengal proper. — TTodg- 
LVf/., /// fl(c ]H(Ji Vohi'tio of the Asiatic 
ltr.-nunr.hr<, P.irt II., PJ2. Adams. 

MIGRATION OF JMOFS. Pcsidos tho 
familiar instances ol’ the Samaritans and 


}iv('rs and m:ii\sli('.s of Hie norlli-\ve.strome L)cw.s transplanti'd under the Assyrians, 


from the Tartarian lakes, where they may 
bo found breeding. 

Afti'r n .sultry day it is usual to see tbe 
wire-tailed swallow ski mining overibepl.-dn*^, 
and liy the side of ]iooIs ami streams a soli- 
tary green sandpiper, Totauns oobropn.s, is 
not ran*. Tlio brown b.aeka.'d boron, Ardiiola 
loueoptern, also occurs in snob siruatioiis. 
Tlie Idaok iliis ' G. pajnllo.sus,) with its red 
crown, is ^I'eii during tbo Cold months flying 
along with the rooks iind Furojioan j.aekdaws, 
and besido.^j, on the niarslios about, the gre:<t 
and little bitterns, witli the spotted tail, an 


not uncommon. Of tbe otlier Fiin)p<*nn , i • ii 

birds maybe noticed tho short-cared owl, hai'S the i nmbons in the 
moor bir/z/ard, tbo pale barrier, (hbi'us i Cell ie Iri.Hi W’estjvvanls 
svN'ainsoiiii, the eoniiornnt, rutf, and .sinew, j 


Pt'rsian history repoati'dly shows tho 
deportation of whole trilu's, expressly termed 
auaiTi,a(rT.H by Herodotus. TiiO IWiiauB 
I were reniova'd t(> IMirygia, tlu' TJarcfcaiiS 
' iVom AIViiNi to Raotria; tho Milo.siuns to 
I Ampe, near the Tigris; Egyptians to Susa; 

I Kr(!inan.s from Kiibioa to Anb-ricca and to 
I Gonb’vn, and of Antif)(*liiana to Mahuza 
I lloMidotiis, and Strabo ipioled. In tlio 
I wml'T of wben tbo CireasBians, 

; Hnally overc<»me, resolved to quit their 
; oomitry, they moved in groat bodies into 
' tbe Turkish dominions, and it was snpposcd 
' (bat above d(M),U00 would so arrive. Por- 
migrationof tho 
America exceeds 
II known imstancea. Tbo /nigratory tribes 


with tbe winter 


all coming and deparlin 
months. 

Gangsir, Gang Kur, Cbaloong, Toong 
Toon g— cornpri.se tboiuimcrons wild fowl, ot 
Tibet, swimmens and Avadcr.s, Avliicli migr.ale 
from India in Jklarcb and April, and return in 
October and November; they arc all eaten, 
but not cxtcD.sively. There is a prejudico 
against killing them ; but as they' all breed 
on the lakes and river.s of tlic country and 
arc very inimcrou.s, the eggs arc found in 
great quantities, the people wlio live by 
gathering and Selling these eggs never rob a 


of India, Jllioiirab, Sansi, Harni, Kunjar, 
Dhanuk, have ostensibly bumble avoca- 
tions, but are great robbers. It would be 
of value to know wbcHior any of them are 
settling down to town life, as many of the 
gipsi(!s in Britain lia VO done.— fl Hwt 
of India.. Cnvqdwll 120. 

AllIHNTALA, a temple near Antiradba- 
pnra. — Hardy’s Hastcrri Mcuadhisniy p. 438. 

MIHlllA, Sans, from milia, to water. 

MLHllT, a Kurd tribe. 

AUHTAR, IIiNn. A sweeper. 



MIKTR. ' MIKTR, 


MIJANGAN BANJOA. Malay, of Java 
Raaa hippelaplius. — Guv. 

MIJHU, See Misbmi. 

MIKADO, or spiritual emperor of Japan, 
also called Dairi or Dairisama. The 
Mikado is head of the religion of the coun- 
try, and the Tycun, Zeogun, or Kobo, the 
chief of the State, who holds his court at 
Jeddo. About B. C. tiOO Japan was ruled by 
Zin-mu-tiu-wu, or the divine conqueror, who 
was a Chinese warrior and conqueror and 
the founder of the Mikado dynasty, which 
about the 1 6th century beoamo set aside from 
temporal affaire. See Kobo, Japan, ludia. 

MI-KHYOUNG, See India. 

MIKIH, a mountain ‘race, to the south of 
the valley of Assam in lat. 26 ® 20’ N, and 
between Ion. 93° and 94° East. They are 
to the north-west of the Naga tribes and N. 
B. of the Kuki. The Mikir tribe are partly 
hillmen and partly lowlanders, occupying a 
considerable area in the Assam district of 
Nowgong and in Nortliorn Cachar. Their 
numbers are computed at 26,000. The Mikir 
inhabit the lower part of the Khassyah and 
Jynteeah hills. Tliey flit from place tr) place 
every four or five years to cultivate cotton 
and rice. They build houses ou platforms, 
drink spirits, cat opium and are either un- 
believers or imperfect eon verts to hiiidiiism : 
delight in festivals and in their attcndatit 
drunkenness, tlioy eat beef aiid pork, ami 
fowls are sacriliced to tho sun, moon, and 
invisible deities attached to trees ; their 
physiognomy and dress is tliat of the people 
of theKhassyaHills,to whom thoMikir seems 
to be allied, and perhaps thf3 Naga, the (raro, 
theKhas.sya,Jaintia and IMikir are all aflined. 
The Mikir of North Cachar are mild and little 
courageous though thc3y carry thodhao and 
Bpear. Tho tract of country sitnalcd in the 
Nowgong district, (jailed tho iMikir Hills, , 
extends from the Kuloanoo river east to tho 
Joommoonah river west of Dubboka, about 
sixty miles in length, or scvoti day’s journey. ; 
On tho north, the Mikir hills are bounded | 
by tho plains of the ]\Iikirpar Mahal, the I 
Mongahs of Rungobegur, Kageorunga, and | 
Bokakhat. From north to south, to tho i 
Jummooiiah river, the distance in a straight 
line may be tliirty-livo or forty miles. The 
Mikir villages and cultivation extend east- 
ward only as far as tho Kuloanoo river in 
Morung. Beyond tliat river the Rcngmah 
boundary commences, and terminates witli 
the Dhunseeree j-ivor, separating Nowgong 
from the Scebsagar district. The Mikir 
generally inhabit tho interior portion of the 
bills, bnt a majority of these villages are 
within a day’s journey of the plains. Accord- 
vug to the tradition of the tribes, they wei’e 


originally settled in Toolecram Senaputteo’s 
territory. As the Mikir take up fresh land 
every two or three years, and remove their 
dwellings to different parts of tho hills, it is 
necessary to make a new settlement every 
year with their chiefs. No correct census of 
the Mikir population to this day has been 
taken ; but from the reveuud statement given 
in by tho Mikir chiefs for tho year 1851-02 
there are, in the Mikir hills 1,494 houses, 
in Northern Cachar, 356 houses so that 
tho population for the whole tribe in tlio 
Mikir hills and Northern Cachar, may 
amount to about 9,250 persons. The houses 
vary in size according to the number of 
families residing under one roof. Some are 
thirty, some forty feet long, and twenty feet 
wide, with the grass roof brought down al- 
most to the platform. The whole building 
consi.sts of one large room ; they keep their 
grain in baskets in tlie room, and men, wo- 
men, and children, all lie down together on 
their respective mats in their allolted places ; 
they' wear a small piece of cotton cloth 
round tho waist, which extends nearly to tho 
knees, and the women in their villages do 
not cover tho breast. They are, cliaste, and 
in morals superior to the people of the plains. 
They are said to worship the sun and moon, 
and make .sacrifices to bolh, of hogs, goats, 
and fowls but these sacji'ilices may bo con- 
sidered more in Mie ligldi of feasts, as tho 
]>ortioii allotted to the deity is very scanly 
and composed of the refuse parts. They 
also sacrifice to rivers, ami large stom-s, 
or tretis, in then’r neigldiourhood, wlucjh are 
cousidorod the abode of tlie deities. On tho 
appearance of any epidemic amongst them, 
they have recourse to saeritiees. Unlike most 
hill tribes tho Mikir seem devoid of anything 
approaching to a martial spirit. They an.* a 
qmet indnstrious ratio of cultivators, and the 
o\dy weapons used by them are the spear 
and dao hand bill, for cutting down jungle. 

Tho Naga, Mikir, Kachari, Garo and 
Khassia are the five races, in whose posses- 
.si(3n chiefiy are tho broad highland.s of the 
Asam chain extending from the N. B., near 
the head of tho Kynduayn and Namrnp, 
on one side, along the valley cf the Brahma- 
putra to its southern bend round the western 
extremity of the chain, and on the other 
side, south westerly, along the valley of the 
Burak and Surma. These highlands are 
thus embraced by the valleys of tho Brahma- 
putra and its affluents on all sides but the 
S, E., where they slope to the Kynduayn. 
The Naga dialects are 

Namsang, I Joboka, ] Tablong, 

Muthun, I Mulung, j Teugsa, 
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MILDEW. MfLK. 

MnzamcAn- ! wliicli appear f.o enter the grass, not by the 
root<, but by tlio stoniMtii. — HtusaU. 

MILE(^^H, also miles, Hind. Hippophao 
rlmiiiiioiiles. 

MILE DO, an exquisitely soft material 
fabricated in Tibet from the wool of the 
celebrated shawl-goat . — OllphanVs Journey^ 
}h 17/). 

MILHO MTNDOO, Pour. Millet. 

Ml-Ll or Nain-kiu. Sec India. 
MlblNDA PItASNA, a work in Pali and 
Singhalese, containing an account of tho 
prie.st Nagnsenn, and of the (jonverantiona 
he held with Milinda. — Jlanh/a J^ladern 
MiniiU'JiianL p. 4o.S. 

MllilTAHY FOItOES. Tho Annnniro 
Eneyclopcdiqno, for Idtill, published tho 
I following table, showing tho military force 
of tho dillercnt States of Europe, and tho 
couseqiiout expcncos : — 


C<H'M‘HIK8. 


Nogntmg, I Angami 
Khari, | and | ganii. 

On the west, the Naga march and intermix 
with the Raug-tsa, a branch of the Kachari 
or Bodo. 

The Khassia is distinguished from all the 
surrounding languages, Indian, Ultra- Indian, 

OP Tibetan. It is a fragment of the Mon 
Karabojan formation of langniigc.s, and is a 
remnant of an older formation whicli pre- 
c<'cded the Burma-Tibetan in Northern 
Ultra-India. 

The valley of Assam and its bordering bills 
are remarkable for the number of popnlation.s 
which they contain. Amo:igst these are the 
Bodo or Borro of Assam ami Cacinir, G.aro, 

Kasia, !Mikir, Aka, Dofla, Abor, iMiri, Bor, 

Abor, Misbmi, Muttnk, Singbpo, .lili, Naga, 
Cbanglo, Bhot, and Kuki. On tho south it 
is bounded by the Garo, ICasia and Jaintia 
liills, then the lands of the Nagii in north 
Cacliar and Naogong : tlum those of tlio 
Singhpo up to the git'at bend of tbo Brah- 
maputra. All their native populations are 
more or less akin to tho people.s of tlic Bur- 
mese empii-e. On the Southern A sam fron- 
tier wo have the numerous N.'iga and Singh- 
po dialects, the !Mikir and Ariganil, tho 
languages of the Khassia and Jaintia hill- I 
men, tlio Boro in Cachnr, and tho Garo in | 
tho hills of that name. The Kuki ocijiipy 
parts of Tippe rah ami Chittagong and tho ^ 
iMngrace are in Arrakau and Chittagong. I 
— Laflum'A Dcfir.rliifli'r ; SwiMh^n 

2Va/v7.s’ ami Adi'Piihti't’fi in A'^snni, pp. 126 ’ N'orwjiy 

Ann. Iml Adni. Vol ML p. CJ. i 
See Joboka, Kuki, Khassyn, Naga. 

MfJO, CifiN. Doliclios soja. 

MJJO, Sr. Millet. 

MIK-KA-THU. Bckm. Andropogon schai- 
nanthiis. — Linii. 

MIKRIS, See Kurdistan. 

m\j. Yr Millet. 

MILANOWE, See Kyan. 

MILCH, Gkr. Milk. 

MILCH AN, See Kunawer. 

MILCH BUEFAJ.OES .are fed in the Pan- 
jab, with“ mala patra,” the dried and brui.s- 
ed leaves of the wild her, which much increases 
the quantity of ghi ; green wheat and mus- 
tard, and maize, green with the ears on, and 
“joar,” also increase the quantity of milk. 

Cows that have lately calved, and whoso 
milk is deficient, get milk mixed with goor 
(molasses) ; and also wheat and barley made 
by boiling into a kind of caudle, called kunji. 

Poicell Handbook Hcon. Prod. Punj. w. 151 
152. 

MILDEW, Puccinia graminis, a fungus 


Gornuuiy 
Anslna 
bel.i,dnm 
Spain 
llom.'m States... 
Franco 
(in'cco 
llnlinnd 
Italy 
I’russi.'i 
Giv'.at Britain ... 
Russia 


Rournaiiia 

Sorvia 

Switzerland 


Akmy. 

407, ‘-Ml 
10,11,') 
1‘20,0()0| 

10,1)21 
r)U.i;)i 
.‘11 ^,28^) 
21 K |.S2j 
:t(K),H23j 
l,U(H).28.] 
r)0,(K)0 
<>7,sh7 
18,1 .'>7 
42!), 000 
20,0tK) 
2.500 


roiM'T.A- 

TION. 


1(;,‘)00,.')12 

3.5,OP.),Or)8 

4,071,183 

15.500.000 
88 1,308 

37.500.000 
1 ,08!), (HK) 
3,. 58!), 15)1 

2I,!)2(),28!)| 
10,5(H),H.(i 
2!),l!)3,3lll 
8 M)OO.O(H) 
2, <505, 02 1. 
2,8.5.5,888 
i,43;i.7Si. 
3!),000,()0r 
|,0IK),<)00j 
‘)8.5,t)00 


ExrWN'SKB. 

Francs. 


82,808,887 

338. . 551, ‘200 
32,2.53,830 

125,681,871 
1.13 !•, 828 
688,8J.5,31).5 
5,422, .500 
48,1)07,920 
321),871,lll 
158,733,672 
877,429.375 
52!), 210, 000 
17,536,818 
17,088,601 
8,417,706 

1.50.000. 000 
ll.SOO.tXKJ 

891,100 


attacking corn in England, the spores of j Laban : llalib, 
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The cost of the Britisli soldier in compari- 
.son with the soldit-r of other connirie.s is 
largest. After England eomc.s Frantso with 
bor conscription, ])iiying little more than half 
the sum paid by Great Britain. Italy i.snext 
on tho ILst, and tlien Spain. All tbo other 
States pay le.ss than 40£. per man. Sweden 
it will be seen, lias more soldiors in compari- 
son to tho number of inliabitants than any • 
other country — 1 in 5(5. Holland coineH 
next, with 1 out of 60. Between Fiance and 
Jlngland a cousidorablo difierenco exists, 
France taking 1 out of 73 iiiliabitauta, Eng- 
land but 1 out of 97. 

MILK, Ar. po.s.se.ssion, property ; Malik, 
owner, king ; roalikali, queen ; marnluk, pos- 


Lait, Pr. 

Milch. Gkr. 

Chotnah (curdled), Ueb, 
Cbalao, i, 


MILK. 

Laban Halib, 

Laban, Ar-Hkb. 
Niu-ju : Niu-nai, Chin, 
Eoyrr. 



Shir, 

Pkrs. 

Ookshira, 

S\NS. 

ElKikerrio, 

Singh. 

Pal, 

Tam. 

Palu, 

Tkl. 


MILK OF PALM NUTS. 

Dnd’h, Hind, j 

Latte, It-Sp. | 

Lao, Lat. 

Siisii ; Ayar susn, Malay. | 

Masii, Maleal. 

Milk is frcquontly mentioned in Scripture. 
MilH of goats, Pro. xxvii-27 ; of cows, Ueut, 
xxxii-14; I Sam vi. and vii. Milk clotted 
Gen. xviii-8. The following analysis cf 
several kinds of milk is by M.M.O. Henry 
and Chevallier 


CoDsiitnonts. 

Cow. 

Ak8. 

Wo. 

man. 

Goat. 

Ewe. 

Caseum 

4*n 

P82 

P52 

102 

4-50 

Rutter 

3-lU 

0-11 

3-52 

3-32 

4-20 

Sugar of milk 

4-77 

fK)S 

6-G() 

5*28 

6 00 

Various salts. 

0 60 

0-31 

0- 15 

0-5H 

0-68 

Water 

87-02 

91-55 

87-98: 

s«-so 

85-02 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lUO-00 

Solid matter. 

12-98 

8 31 

luMU 

13 20 

14-38 


MILLKT 

quite ripe, appears as a solid wliitc or ycL 
lowisli mass, and is then termed the kernel. 
This albuminous fluid or water when the 
nut is taken from the treo early in the morn- 
ing and whilst the dew is still iipou it, is a 
cool and delicious draught. It is slightly 
cifcrv'csccnt and gently apperient Seoman.. 

MILK-BEARING GYMNEMA. Gym- 
uema lactifernm. 

MILK-BUSH. 


Un.irmod, milk hedge, 

ilNo. j 


Soir, 

Teg. 

-Linn. 


Mar. 

M\tt. 


The Chinese make no use of milk, cither 
crude, nor in the shape of curds, hatter, 
or cheese: the young siiiinials arc allowed 
the whole ju’odneo of their moth<-rs ; the 
Chincso have no repugiianeo at killing of 
cows, nor iiiclccd to killing and eatiiig aii}'- 


thing else, Alilk of cow.s, goats, &e., is . 
little used as an article of diet in Sontluu'n | 

Asia. It may cvpii bo sail! Uwt avorsLon to i tli.Vbami ll soo two 


Eiipliorbiii tirucalli 
MILK IIFOGE, Enu. Euphorbia tirucalli. 
MILK HEDGE SA P. Sec Dyes. 

MILK THEE. See Sh'iijh., 
lUhKY WAY, of tho heavens is the 
Sur-aj-iil asnia of the Arabs. 

MILL, James political economist and 
historian; in 181H ho published History of 
British India in 0 vols. 8vo., wliich led to 
hi.s appointment in the eonvspoiidenco do- 
partnicut of tho East India House, of the 
rcv(^iUK} branch, lie died in I8dd. His 
work was continued by i^rofessor Iloraeo 
Hayiiian WiLou in veds. 7 and 8, London, 

MILL. ‘ Two women shall bo grinding at 
tho mill,’ tho hiruloos grind tlu*ir (lour by 
turning one stone round upon another with 


milk as an article of food obtains among 
nearly all tho Chinese, Indo- Chinese and j 
Malay races, including spccitically the Khasia ' 
of tho Eastcru frontier of British India, the 
Garo and Naga, tlio Burmese, the Snniatnin 
races and the Javanese ; and Sir John Bow'- 
ring in a letter published in ilio Journal of 
the Statistical Society, mentions that the 
sarno aversion prevails in China. Tlie Bni- 
hui and Btdoclii nomades inthe Poshin valley, 
though they will give milk in exchange for 
other commodities, yet they cou.sidcr it a 
disgrace to make money by it. With the 
Arabs the term “ labban” (milk-stdlcr) is .an 
opprobrium and a disgrace. They will give 
or exchange, but not solj milk. Possibly 
tho origin of tho prejudice might bo the 
recognising of a traveller’s guest- right to call 
for milk gratis. No one will sell milk even 
at Aleccah, except Egyptians, a people sup- 
posed to bo utterly Avithout honour. As a 
general rule in the llcjaz, milk aboimd-s in 
tlio spring, but at all other times of the year 
it is diflicult to be procured. — O'Shawjhne.wj 
p. 090. ^foor, p. IdO. YuWs Mimou^j>' -• 
J)Urton*s nigrimaffe to Mcccah, Vvl. i p. 3C2- 
6o. Wall i. 42. See Abishogam. 

MILK OF PALM NUTS. Is a popular 
term, for tho albumen of the seed when in a 
li(|uid siuto : and which, when the fruit is 


women eiigsired in tliis work. See Isiiiali 
xlvii, 1-2U, Miidi. xxiv, dl. 

AIILILLA. See Semitic races. 

MTLLA KADAMBU, Tam. Phyllanfclius 
maderaspatensis.— ' LZ/oi. 

MILLANOWF a race on the N. E. oftlio 
Sarawak territory. Tlicy a, re of a fair coni- 
plexion and are occupied with agriculture, 
trade and peaceful pursuits. 

MILLELE. A wood of Ceylon, prohalJy 
spocitienlly identieal with Sapoo-mililc, witli 
which it coincitlcs in every rosjioct. — 
Timhcra of Ceghm. 

MILLER’S TRUST, a Persian proverb, 
originating in tho treacherous slaughter of 
Yezdozird, in A. 1>. Gbl, by a miller to whom 
his secret had been confided. 
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The millets Mong to the natural order j is cultivated iu India and Ceylon. Sorghum 
Panicacecc, — tlie Graminacca) of Lindley, j vulgaro is the principal grain of Southern 
tlie grass tribe and the species chiclly used ! Arabia and the stems aro also used exteu- 


as food for man aro ns under 

I IVniii setum bn rbn t,u in . 
Sorghum vulgnrc. 


Puspnl uin stolon i fer uin. 

Pauicum miliaccum. ’ 

„ miUai'O. „ snwharatiun. 

„ italicum. glauouni. 

OpHsinenua frumcutarctia „ bi -color. 

Zoa luaya. „ coruuinn. 

Oryza saliva. Klcuaine comcaua. 

Triticurn vulgaro (rnr. ,, stricui. 

a'stivum and hybernum) llordouin vulgare. 

Secale cnrealo. „ lioxasticbon. 

Pouicillavia spicata. „ Uisticbon. 

Millets of various kinds aro met with in 
the hottest parts of Africa, in the South of 
Kurope, in Asia Minor and in the Kast 1 
Indies. In India they liold a rank second j 
to rice alone, and those chiclly cultivated are 


as follows, 

Hntaiiical 
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The native West riulian species P. 
fasciculatuin andP. or) zoides. SetariaCcrnui- 
iiiea is tlie most common in America, wlnu’c! 
millet is chiclly grown foi* tnaking hay, lialf 
a bushel of seed to the aen; i.s the usual 
((uaiitifcy, sown broad-casl. and harrowiid in, 
but to procure the tinest (piality of hay, an 
additional three or tour cpnirtsof seed is 
sown. The ordinary yield of crops is about 
a ton to a ton and half of Iniy to the 
a(!rc, but it shouhl bo cut as soon as it is out. 
of blossom, for if it stand later, the stems 
are liable to become too hard to makegood | 
liay. In Southern India, there aro lliree j 
kinds of dowaree, wliiu*, green, and rod, the | 
straw is of great bulk and goodness, and 
furnislies gooil provender for cattle, being 
preferable to that of rice. It i.s however 
given dried, as the green plant i.s injurious. 
Among culmiferous ])hint8aiid iegumes used 
in the Jtlast, arc the Panicum itilicurn, Kleii- 
sine coracana (the meal ofwhicli is baked 
and eaten in Ceylon under tJio name of Co- 
rakari flour), and Paspalum of several varie- 
ties. The pigeon pea (Cytisus cajan :) is 
cultivated throughout India, and a very 
valuable and prolific species of btsan, 
ca]lc<l the Mauritius bUek beau (Mu- 


sively for feeding cattle. T1)0 plant bears 
the Hindi mime of joar, or jwari, aiidiis cul- 
livatcd throughout Western Hiudoostan, 
and in most parts of the western Dekhan, 
between the Nerbndda and the Oodavory. 

In China, the Setaria [toliea, the S. Glnuca, 
the Panicum miliaceum, Sorghum vulgaro 
and Sorghum sacehaintum are all cultivated. 
Millets aro known to Knropo as petit 
mais, or tropical crops. In India, tliey form 
a great part of the food of the people every- 
where but on the sea hoard, in the valleys 
and oil the hanks of divers, perhaps as mmdi 
as rice and more than wheat, and in Kgypt 
perhaps, surpass all other crops in import- 
ance*. In Western Africa they are the si all’ 
of life. Tlic red and white inillets shown 
hy Austria, Hussia and the United States, at 
tlie Great Kxldhiiion of iHol were beautiful, 
ami Ceylon exhibited fair samples. Turkey 
abounds in small grains. Panicum milia- 
ceum, P. frumentacenm and glaueuin aro 
1 all grown in the Kast Indies and China. 
Loudon says there are three distinct Bpocies 
of millet, the Polish, the common or Ger- 
man, and the Indian. Seturia Germaniea 
yiehis German millet. Tlie plants nro 
readily increased by division of the roots 
or by seed, and will grow in any common 
soil. Tlie native W(‘.sl; Indian species aro 
P. faseiculaiiim and P. ory zoides. 

In the United States, the Setaria germa- 
niea millet is chi(‘lly grown for making hay, 
being found a g(»od substitute for elover and 
the ordmary grasses. ^I'he plant tlourishea 
well on ratlier iJiin soils, and it grows so fast 
that when it is up and well sot it 
i.s seldom much aiVeeted hy drought. It 
is commonly sown there in June, but tho 
time of sowing will vary witli tlie latitude. 
Haifa bushel of seed to the acre is tho usual 
(piantifcy sown, broadcast and ha,rrowed in. 
K«)r the finest (pndiiy of hay, it is thought 
advisable to sow ;i,n additional fpiantity of 
three or four (piarts of seed. The ordinai’y 
yiehl of erojis may be put at from a ton to a 
ton and a half of hay to the acre. It should 
be cut as soon as it is out of blo.ssom ; if it 
.stand later, the stems are liable to become 
too hard to make good hay. It grows ordi- 
narily to tlio height of about three feet, witli 
eompaei heads from six to nino inehos 
in Icngtli, bearing yellow fioed. Tho sub- 
varieties of this, are the white and 
pnrple-scedcd. Tlie Italian millet, Setaria 
italica, is larger than German millet, reach- 
ing the height, of four feet in tolf^. 


euiiautilis\ growing even in tlic forest soil, ! ruble soil, and it.s leaves are con'osj oiidingly 
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larger and thicker. The heads are sometimes a 
foot or more in lengtli, and are less compact 
than the German, l)eing composed of several 
spikes slightly branching from the main 
stem. It derives its specific name from being 
cnitivated in Italy, though its native habitat 
is India. It is claimed by some that this 
variety will yield more seed than any other, 
and the seed is rather larger, but the stalk is 
coarser, and would probably be le.‘<H relished 
by stock. If the greatest amount of seed is 
desired from the crop, it is best to sow it in 
drills, two to two-and-a- half feet apart, using 
a seed drill for the purpose. This admits of 
the use of a small harrow or cultivator be- 
tween the rows, while tiie plants are small, 
which keeps out the weeds. The crop will 
ripen more uniformly in this way than broad- 
cast, and enables the cultivator to cut it 
when there will be t)»o least waste. The seed 
shatters out very easily when it is ripe, and 
when the crop ripens uuo(pially it cannot be 
cut without loss because either a portion of 
it will bo immature, or, if left till it is all 
ripe, tlie seed of the earliest falls out. Tt 
should be closely watched and cut in just 
about the same stage that it is proper to out 
wheat, while the grain may be crushed be- 
tweeti the fingers. It may bo cut with a 
grain cradle, and, when dry, bound and 
shocked like grain ; but it should be thresh* | 
ed out. as soon as practicable, on account of ■ 
its being usually much attacked by birds, ' 
many kinds of whicli are very fond of the | 
seed. The seed is used in various European I 
countries as a substitute for sago, for which i 
it is considered excellent. It is likewise a I 


bushels to the acre. The Canary Islands 
export annually about 212,400 bushels of 
millet. 

Sorghum milgare ; Great ludian Millet, 
Jnari, Cholum or Guinea Corn, — is a native 
of India. It is the Sorghum vulgare, the 
Andropogon sorghum of Roxburgh, and pro- 
duces a grain a Tittle larger than mustard or 
millet seed. It is grown in most tropical 
countries, and has peculiar local names. I?i 
the West Indies, where it is chiefly raised 
for feeding poultry, it is called Guinea com. 
In Egypt it is known as Ghurra, in Hiud(»8- 
tan and Bengal as Joar or Juari, in the 
Tamil country as Cholum and in some dis- 
tricts as Cush. In Lower Sind joar i.s very 
extensively cultivated, as well as bajvee 
(Holcus spieatus). It is harvested iu 
December and January, requii*es a light 
soil, and is usually grown in the east, after 
Cynosiirus covacaniis. Of the three kinds, 
known as white, gi'een, and red, jnari, 
the red ripens a month earlier than the rest, 
or -about four months from the time of 
sowing at the close of May or early in 
June. A gallon and a third of seed is 
sown per aero, and the pi'odnce averages 
10 bn.sliels. Tiiis grain, though .small, and 
the size of its head diminutive, compensates 
for this deliciciiey by the great bulk and 
goodiK'ss of its straw, whicli grows usually 
to the height of 8 or 10 feet. It is some- 
times sown for fod(I(‘r in the beginning of 
April, and is ready to cut in July. It is said 
to bo injurious to cattle, if eaterr a.s green 
provender, the straw is therefore first dried, 
and is then jn’ofci’able to that of rice. This 


valuable food for poultry, particularly for grain is friq mnitly fermented to form the 
young chickens, which from the smallness of | l)a.si.M, in combination with goor or half made 
the grain can cat it readily, and it appears to j sugar, of the common arrack of the natives, 
bo wholesome for thorn. In some countries I and in the hills is fermented into a kind of 


millet seed is ground into flour and convert- 
ed into bread ; but this is brown and hea- 
vy. It is, however, useful in other respeets- 
as a substitute for rice. A good vinegar has 
boon made from it by fcrineiitation, and, on 
distillation, it yields a st,i’oiig spirit. The 
sugar millet seed — the produce of Sorghum 
saccharatum — is used chiefly for puddings ; 
by many persons it is preferred to rico. It 
is cultivated largely in China and Cochin- 
China. The stalks, if subjected to the same 
process that is adopted with the sugar-cane, 
yield a sweet juice, from which an excellent 
kind of sugar may be made. Millet will 
grow best ou light, dry soils. The ground 
being first well prepared, half a bushel of 
seed to the aero is ploughed in at tlie com 
mencement of the rains in India. The crop 
ripens within three months from the time of 
sowing. The usual produce is about IG 


I 


beer t»r sweet wort, drank warm. 

Hulcns splrafu'i^ the Panieum spieatum of 
Ro.\ burgh, is cultivated throughout India. 
From one to four seers arc sown on a biggali 
of land, and the yiidd is about four rnaunds 
per acre. It is sown after the heavy rain. s 
commence, and the j)lough serves to cover the 
seed. The crop is ripe iu three mouths, and 
the cars only are taken olF at first. After- 
wards the straw is cut down close to the 
surflico of tlie soil, to be used for thatching, 
for it is not much iu request as fodder. Being 
a grain of small price, it is a common food 
of the poorei* class of natives, and really 
yields a sweet palatable flour. It is also 
excellent as a fattening grain for poultry. 
Tho Poa Abyssiuica is one of the bread corns 
of Abyssinia. The bread made from it is 
called toff, and is tho ordinary food of the 
country, that made from wheat being only 
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used by the richer classes. The wav of 
inanutacturingiti., by allowing (he dough 
to become sour, when, generating carbonic 
acid gaa, Mus serves instead of yeast. It is 
tlien baked in circular cakes, whidi are 
white, spongy, and of a hot acid taste, bnt 
easy of digoslion. This broad, carefnlly 
toasted, arid left m water for threo or four 
days, inrmshos the boza, or common beer of 
tlio country, similar to the qnas of llnasia. 

tsorghum vnlgaro and Pcnicillaria spioatn, 
const, tote the chief food grains of a consider- 
able proportion of tlio people of India 
Taking British India as a whole, it is only 
the nch or well to do classes wlio can afford 
to employ rice and wheat. Tho following 
show the comiwaition, in 100 parts of the 
Will to and red fcsorglium viilgare. 
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MILLINGTONIA, Dr. Roxburgh restored 
Ibis name to the system by assigning it to 
iwo timber trees, which at that time, as he 
expresses himself (FI. Iiid. i, p. i02), consti* 
tated this strongly marked family, of which 
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MILLINGTONIA HORTENSIS. 
one species M. simplifolia, w-as 6gured in t, 
254 of his Coromandel plants ; and with it, 
another species de.scribed in the Flora Indica. 
In 1824, Dr.Wallich sent to England what ho 
considered three more species; M. dilienifo* 
lia, pungens, and integrifolia ; of these the 
two last appear to bo identical, for no great 
reliance can bo placed on tho entireness of 
the leaves, as some with entire and spinulose 
margins may occasionally bo seen on the same 
spacimon. M. pinnata was procured from 
billict, il. simplicilblia and pungens from 
that district, and the entrance into Nepal, tho 
two last were also found by Dr. Wight, the 
first on tho Neelghorries, and the second on 
the mountains of Madura? M. dillenifolia Dr. 
Wallich obtained from Chundraghery, and 
other elevated mountains in Nepal. The trees 
Dr. Roylo met with belong to Dr. Wallicjh’s 
two spe(M*e.s M. dillenifolia und pungens; tlio 
former found about Dhunonltree and Simla, 
between 6,00fJ and 7,000 feet of elevation ; 
and M. pungens is common about tho rivers 
below botli the Mussooree and Siieii ranges. 
To this is allied another tree found in the 
valley about Mugra, whicOi Dr. Roylo called 
M. acumiiiHtn, hut it may only boa variety of 
M. pungens. Tiiis genus, therefore, consisting 
of four or five species, is spread over a coin 
.sidcrable extent of territory from 1 0 to 81 ’ ® 
northern latitude, or from the Nilgliorrtos 
and IMadura, along Silhet and tho foot of 
Nepal to Mn.sooree and Simla, and has been 
formed into an order, and an excellent ac- 
count given by Mt%srs. Wight, and Amottin 
Jameson’s Journal for July 1888, p. 178; at 
which time they state (Prod. FI. India) Pen- 
ins. p. 115) they Jiad not seen tho similar 
renmrks made by Jack (Mai. Misc, 2. p. 32.) 
The author.s observe, that, the habit of tlie 
species of Millingtonia is much tliat of 
Semccarpus, Maiigifera and Buchanania; it 
may ho added, that in iiifloi-escenoe tliey 
also rescmblo the mango. A species of 
this genus called Ramciiidelle, by the Singh- 
alese , grows in tho wo.stern province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which weighs lbs. 48 
to the cubic foot, and is estimated to last 20 
years. It is used in common house build- 
ings. Tho slicks make excellent fences. 

Rmjle 111. Him. Bot. p. 189. Mr. Mendis. 

MILLINGTONIA liORThlNSIS, Lmn.^L 

Bignonia Buberosa, Rocoh. 

This grows throughout India and Cev- 
lon, it is an elegant tree growing to the 
height of fifty feet, is in blossom towards the 
close of the rains, and the seeds ripen in 
March. The bark is of a soft spongy nature, 
the \^ood is white, firm, and close grained.— 
Thio.yDr. Riddell, Enurn. pi 206. 

HH 
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MILLINGTONIA SlMPLlCIFOLIA,Koaj&. preceding, are stigmatized with the reproach 
This tree grows in Madura, Nepal, the of infidelity and atheism. The cause of 
Khassya hills, and is found in the forests this difierence is sufficiently obvious, and is 
of the Pegu valley, but scarce. Its pro- cliamcfceristic of a stote of feeling which prc- 
perdes as a timber ai'e valuable from its vails as much in the present as in any former 
weight and strength. Wood white colour period. The orthodox schools of philosophy 
and adapted for evey piirpo.so of house build- do not disparage the authority of tlio Vedas, 
irig. — Royle Voi<jt^ Hurt. Subtirb. Calcul, they do not dissuade the celebration of the 
l)t\ McClelliind. acts of formal devotion which the Vedas or 

MILL STONES. Puraiias enjoin, although they argue their 

Rerro, meuliem, F«. IJalu klsar,' M.vt„ |‘“‘J 

Muhlftteino, Gkk. .SchtTiiowDikamen, Kus. leheity. ihey reconiraond their por- 

Chakki, IIino. Muulaa de mulinu, Sr. formaiice, Jiowever, as conducive to that 

Moloinacino, ir. Vondrain, Tam. frame of mind in which abstract couteinpla- 

Circular stoncp,^ for grinding corn and safely substituted for devotional 

other article.s.~-ydrta//r?«rt>*; UcUMocJls Gont- ^ tJveii admit of external observances 

mercial /l/rf/oncr//, p. 800. a-ftcr tlio mind is in pursuit of true know- 

MTLNEE PEN also Proppen, Dut. Ver- lodge, as long as such ceremonies aro prac- 
uiitjelli. Used from no interested motive, as long as 

MlLUIiU Matayai.a. A tree that Ihey are observed because tliey are enjoined, 
grows t(» abo'ut sixteen feet high, and ten and not becauso any benefit is either to bo 
inches in diameter It is used by native expected or desired from their practice, 
carpenters for bouts’ knees luwl tiiiibers, on Again, the writings of tho orthodox philoso- 
aocouut of its strength .— Mai and pheivs moddio not with existing institutions. 
Can. Iea.st of all do they inge or insi- 

MILUM. A glacier in tho Himalaya, nuate any consideration to detract from tho 
8 to 10 miles in length and .‘1,000 feet broad, veneration, or trespass upojj tlio privileges, 
MILVIJS. The re I cut less persecution by of the bralimaiis. As long as these preeau- 
gamukcepers has now very nearly extirpated, tions were ohservcil, tlio brahmans (lid not, 
us a permanent inhabitant of llrifcain, that nor would tliey now object, to any form of 
fine liaridflomo bird, tho common Kiiropenn doctrine liaving in view the establislimcnt of 
kite (Milvus regalis) ; it was niinieroiis in merely abstract propositions. The case was 
England in tlie days of tho ^I'udors. The V(‘ry dillcrcnt with the heterodox schools, 
Scavenger Kites of India (M. Ooviiida) They went frimi ahstivmtions to things. Tho 
remind tho Ilrilisli exile in Ibis country of Cliarvaika (jondemned all ceremonial ritt?s, 
liis distant home in tlie west. Uaniiltoii ridiculed even tho sraddlia, and called tlio 
Euchanan remarks that, when g«irgcd, authors of the Vedas, fools, knaves, and hiif- 
this bird deliglits to sit (ui the cntabla- foons. Tho Ihiddliists and Jains denied tho 
tare of biilldiugs, ex^iosing its bimk to inspiration of tlie Vedas and tho sanctity 
tho hottest rays of the sun, placing its breast of tho brahrnanie.al character, abrogated 
against tho wall, and sti’ctching out its wings tho distinction of (jasto, invented a set of 
exactly as tho Egyptian Hawk is represented deities for iliemselves, whom tliey placed 
ou tho monuMients — Sir James ICmm\s(}u., above those of the liimlu pantheon, and or- 
J'enncnls Slictr/ics oj the Natural Hidorij of ganized a regular liierarcliy, a priesthood, 
CmjloUy p. 21.(5. • and a pontilf; an institution still subsi..^ting 

JM IMANSA, in hindnism, a scliool of phi- in tho trans-Indian countries, of which tlio 
losopliy, which investigates the doctrine [ gnind Lama of Tibet is tlio head. It is a're- 
and practie.cs of tho Vedas. Tho Hind ns markable liistorical fact, that this organiza- 
boasiof .six dilferent .schools or .systems of tiou was found too feeble to ofipose, in India, 
inetaphyfiioal philosophy. They are (jailed the apparently loose and incoherent, the uii- 
thc Purva Alinmnsa, Uttara Mimansa or Ve- disciplined, tho anarchical authority of tho 
danta, the Sankhya, tho Patanjala the Nya- braliniuns. It had, however, tho efTect of 
yika, and tho Vaislieshika ; these, although exciting their apprehensions and their hatred 
Bomo of thorn oiler irroooiicilable contradio- to such an extent that it became proverbial 
tioiis to essential doctrines of their religious with them to say, “If your only alternative 
belief, are recognised by tho brahmans as bo to encounter a heretic or a tiger, throw 
orthodox, and attributed to uiitlior.s of saintly yourstjlf before tho latter, better bo (levour- 
reputation. There are other schools, as iho.so cd by tho animal than contaminated by the 
of the Charvaka, ihiddhist, ami Jain, man.” There may bo a few of the Char- 
which, although in somo resptjcts not moi’o vaka sect in India, but their opinions aro 
at variance with Jcccived opinions than tho iinavowed. TJjc Buddhists have numbers and 
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influence in the wrsfc of India, bnt are liillo 
Jioai’d of elsewhere, in India tliongli nnmer- 
oin in Ceylon, Tibet, Jliirniab, Siam, Cam- 
bodia Cxbc!i China, China and Japan, 

Besides the above acknowledged scboola 
or systems of pbilosopliy, there is the 
Panranik or system of the Pnranaa. It is 
not considered one of tlie number of regular 
schools, and does not <'lnim the clmractcrof 
a system, but it presents a penuliar scheme 
of <loctrineon metaphysical snbjects and ex- 
ercises more influence over popular opini»ni 
than any of the rest. It may also bo termed 
tlio eelcet.ic seliool as it has evidenlly derived 
ils principles from dilferent sysf(‘ms and 
formed them into a rniseellaiieons combina- 
tion of its own contrivance. It is not pnt for- 
ward ns a new scheme, but is siiljsldiarj' to 
tliepopnlarization of particular objects ofwor- 
ship for wlii<!]i the Paraiias seem to have been 
composed. The Vedas nro authority for the 
existence of a. Divine Being, sn^weme over 
the universe and existing before all worlds. 
“In the beginning,” it is said, “tliis all 
(this universe) w'as in darkness Tie (the 
supreme) was alone without a second. lie 
reflected T rim one, 1 will become many.” 
Will was conceived in divine mind and crea- 
tion ensued. This being the doetriiie of the 
V«'das, is also that of the Vedantas, the pur- 
port of which school is declared to be the 
same as that of the Vedas, their end (antn) 
or aim. The Vedanta is called also the 
Utt.ara-Tnimansa— snhseqnent <»r snpplemen- 
tarv investigation. There is also, however, 
a Piirva-mirruinsa, or prior seliool of in- 
vestigation ; the object fit which is to tench 
the art of reasoning, witli the express pur- 
pose ofaiding the interpretation of the Vedas 
not only in the specnhitivo but t he practical 
portion. As far as concerns the Ibrmer, it of 
course adojits the same monotheistic ])rinei- 
plcs. The J’atanjala .school teaclies also the 
being of a God, thoNyayilva and Vai.she.shika 
tracii the existence of one Supreme Soul - 
tlio .seat of knowledge and the maker of all 
things, and the Panranik or Pelectic school 
maintain the same doctrine. The Sankhya 
denie? ibo existence of a Supreme Being, 
although it recognizes a two-fold distribu- 
tion of the univcr.se as matter ami spirit. Of 
the.so six ancient school.s of pliilo.sopliy rocog- 
iii.scd among the bindus, some are avowedly 
iiicou.sistent with the religions doctrine.s of 
the brahmans; and others, tliougli deemed 
perreetty orthodox, advance opinions not 
stated in the Vedas. The six schools are 
enumerated in the following order by Mr. 
Colebrooko : 

The prior Mimansu, founded by Jaimani. 

The latter Alimansix, or Vedanta, attribut- j 


MIMOSA. 

ed to Vyasa. 

The Nyay.i, or logical seliool of Obtama. 

Tlio Atomic Stjhool of Canade. 

Tlie Atheistical School of Kapila. 

TheThcisiical School of Patnnjali. 

The two last schools agree in many pointa 
and are included in tlie common name of 
Sankya. — Wilson's Kellgums Practices and 
Opinions of tho Hinthis, p. 44. Wphin^tone's 
llisUmj of India^ p. ‘Jlo. See Brahman; 
Darsana; Hindoo; Nyaya ; Vidya. 

MIMA HA lU, Hind, of Ravi, and Glienab 
Hhamnns purpnreiis. 

MIMBAR Hind. A irialioiuedan pulpit : 
also the minarets of a imi.squo. 

MIMOSA, a gcniiuof plants of the natu- 
ral order labncen^ or Legnminosro, of which 
the following species occur in tlio South and 
Kast of Asia. 

Aspomta, I Mut.nbilis, I Unbicaulis, 

lUiiiiata, I Ibidioa, | Sonsitiva, 

The leaves of some of the species nro re- 
in.arknblo for being sensitive to tlio touch. 
The pink and yellow flowers of one of the 
sm.all shrubby kinds are particularly beautiful 
in tlio rain.s, they readily grow from seed in 
any soil. The Wattle-bark of commerce is 
procured from ditferont spoeios of mimosa, 
which grow in Australia and New Zealand. 

, It is sometirnG.s impor(('d in the form of fluid 
extract, ns well a.s bark. The leather pro. 
dneed by its means is of good quality, but 
of bad colour. The bark must bo finely 
ground, or it does not give np the whole of 
its tannin to warm wati*r. Many plants form- 
erly placed by botanists in this gouus liavo 
been referrred to otlun* genera. 

M adenantJiera, or U narnied mimosa is the 
Bnjwanla. 

M. alba, Roxb. Si/u. Acacia leucopldcna. 
Wilhi 

Af. amnra, Uoxh. Syu. of A. amara. WilhL 

M. arabiea, Lorn. Syu. of A. arabica. Willd. 

M. ash colored, TJiifj. Syu. of A. cinerea. 

M. bigeinina, L. Syu. Itiga bigeminn. 
Willd 

M. eaisia, L. Syn. of A. cic.sia. W. and A, 

M. cati'cliu, Ju Syu, of A. cateebu. Willd. 

M eateeb nobles, Wall. Syn, A. cateebu. 
Wilhl 

M. cinerea, L.S. of Caillea cinerca.G.awdP. 

M. cinerea, Liun. Syn. of Dichrostachys 
cinerea IF. and A. 

M. climbing, Eng. Syv. of A. scandens. 

M. dnlcis, Hoxh. Syu. Inga dnlcis. Willd. 

M. conciinna, Itoxh. Syn. A. rugata, Bnch. 

M. conngera, fj. Syn. A. latronum Willd. 

M. data Hoxh. Syu, of A. data Linn. 

M. entada, Syn, of Eutada pnsoetba B. 0. 

M. fariiesiana, Linn. Syn of Acacia ludicA 
Desv. Syn, of Vachellia farnesiaua. 
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MIMOSA ABSTERGENS. MIMUSOPS ELBNGT. 


^r. ferrugiiiea, Koxb. Syn. A. ferruginea. 
D. V. 

M. flexnosa Eottl. AiNS. Syn. of A. spe- 
ciosa. Willd. 

M. Tndica, Poir. Syn. of Vachellia fame- 
siana. Willd. Syn. of A. Indica, Desv. 

M. .Titsia. 

M. Matronum, Keon, Syn. A. latronum. 
Willd- 

M. leucophlroa, Eoxh. Syyt. A. leuco- 
phls&a. Willd. 

M. liicida, Roxh. Syn. Inga bigemina. 
Willd. 

M. marginafca, Lam. Syn. A. odoratissima 
Roxh, 

M. micropliylla JRol'6. Syn. A. xnicro- 
pbylla. Gr' 

M. myriopbylla, Roxh. Syn. A. myrio- 
phyrlla. 

M. odoratiflsima, Roxh. Syn. A. odora- 
tissirna. Willd. 

M. flexuosa, Rottl. See Vachi wood. 

M. rugata, Lam. Si/n. of A. mgata. Bitch. 
M*. saponaria, Roxh. Syn. A. rugata. 
Bach. 

AI. scandena Linn. Syn. Entada pusce- 
tha. Do. 0. 

M. sepiaria, Roxh. Syn. A. Indit^a Desv. 

M. Rorissa, Syn. of Acacia sorissa. I 

M. sorissa, Ka.cb. A. speciosa. Willd. 

M. spociosa, Jacq. A. speciosa. Willd. | 
M. stipulaccR, Roxh. Syn. of A. stipulata. ' 
D. C. Syn of Albizzia stipulata. 

M. suma, Roxh. Syn. of Acacia suma. 

M. sundra, Roxh. S?/w, of A, sundra. D. C. 
M. xylcciavpa, Ro.cb. Syn, luga xylo- 
carpa. J) 0. 

JMIMOSA ABSTERGENS, Sir. 

Acacia rugata, Btich. 

The frail. 

Soap nut. Eng. j Sceya-kai. Tam. 

Sikka-kai, E im). I Seokayah, Tkl. 

The leaves. 


I bowels open or work ofl’ bile. The pod is 
I usually prescribed in electuary, in doses of 
about the size of a small walnut, every morn- 
ing for three days.— Ams/ic’s Mat. Med. on 
llla»/d260. 

MIMOSA PUDICA.-L^M^^ Roxh. 

Najiik, Bkno. I Lajwanti, Hind 

Hto.ka.yung Bvm. Tota vacli Tam! 

Sensitive Plant, Eno. I Attapatti Ticl! 

Hind. J Pedda nidra Kauti „ 
This plant has small purple or pale pink 
flowers and its leaves fall on the slightest 
touch. It is common in gardens, and grows 
readily fpoin seed.— Volgt^ 

MIMOSA RUBICAULIS Lam.W.and A. 


M. octandra, Roxh\ Corr. 


Arlu of Bkas. 

Kikri J, 

Kochee-kanta, Bkno. 
Kal ; Itiaul, Panjaii. 


Deo-Khadir, 
-Oidriar, of 
Alla, 

Uudra : Ventra, 


Pan.!. 

Ravi. 

SUTLKJ, 

Tkl. 


A very prickly shrub with small purple 
flowers, gradually becoming whitish, it grows 
in tlie Peninsula, Bengal, Assam and Delira, 
in the outci* hills, to IS, 000 and oeeasional- 
ly 4,000 feet, up to near the Indus and is 
at times found on the banks of rivers, 
or canals, some way into the plains — Mr. 
Jnffrey^ Drs. lioxhimjh^ Voiiji and J. L. Slew- 
art, M. D. 

MIMOSA SENSITIVA. Linn. P’a-yang. 
hwa-Cliin. The Sensitive Plant, a native of 
Brazil lias small pnr[)Ie flow^ers. The leaflets 
are sensitive to touch, ft will grow in 
almost any situation and soil, raised easily 
from seiais. In Tenasserim, where “ garden 
flowers grow wild,” near deserted habitntioiis 
the pink globular heads of the sensitive 
plant may be often seen peeping through tlio 
grass. It is cultivated by tlio Burmese, and 
is (jnitc naturalized.— Cyc. Mason, Roxh. 
Ham. Buell. Jofrey. 

MIMIJLUS CAUDINALTS. 


.Monkey flower | Tlnibbio Bi'km. 


Sikkai ka paat, Duk. I Siakai ello, Tam- 

GLodaisala, Sans. 1 Sikai-akoo, Tel- 

This plant has a long, flat pod or legume, 
containing separate, small, oval, dark colour- 
ed seeds, and is considered by Native Practi- 
tioners a moat valuable medicine. In taste it 
somewhat resembles the soap nut, but is 
more acid, loss bitter, and has a singular 
pungency. Its qualities are said to be 
deobstruent, detergent and expectorant. 
It is oSmraonly prescribed in cases of 
jaundice and other biliary derangements, 
and is, besides, used by them like the soap 
nut, for washing the head. The small leaves 

this prickly shrub have a pleasant acidity, 
and arc frequently put into peppe? water, 
when it is found necessary to keep tlio 


I'liese plants aro well suited for flower 
borders,, the colours aro chiefly blue, red and 
yellow, easily grown from seed in any garden 
soil, it takes its name from Mi mo, an ape, 
the seed bearing some resemblance to the 
face of a monkey. — Riddell. 

MIMUSOPS DISSECTUS, Spreng.Syn, 
of Mimusops kaaki, Linn. 

MIMUSOPS ELENGI, Linn,; Roxh. 

The Tree. 


Bnknla, Deko Hind Sans. 

Kya-ya, 

Burm. 

Magali mara, 

Can. 

Minjulu ? 

It 

Taindu, 

Duk. 

Bacul, 

Mahk. 

Mnlsari, 

Hind. 

Bhulsari, 

» 1 


I Bakula Tree Eno. 
Elongi, Maleal. 

Moone Malgass, SingR. 
KesUra, Sa.vs. 

Maghadam niarain,TA3i. 
Mayugadi maram, „ 
Pogada nianu. Tel. 
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^ MIMUSOPS HEXANDRUS. 

The Flower, 

Miilsari ka phool, Hind. Maprhadam poo, Tam. 
Bacnia, Sans. PoghoJa „ TeIi. 

Bolsat'ika phool, Duk. 

Tills ornamental flowering tree grows in 
Ceylon, throughout the peninsula and the 
north of India, inBnrmah, Pegu, Tennsserim 
and the Moluccas. In the Bombay forests, it 
is mostly found as a cultivated tree, more 
rarely wild and then only below the ghats. 
It has dark evergreen oblong alternate 
leaves, and small pale brown or white .sweet 
smelling fragrant flowers, of moderate size, 
from which an oil is distilled. Ita flowers 
are celebrated in the Puraiifis and oven placed 
amongst the flowers of the liindoo paradise. 
Krishna is said to have fa.scinatod the milk- 
maids of Brindabun, on the banks of the 
Jumna, by playing on his flute benealh a 
bakula tree, the wood is strong, very hard and 
durable, for any ordinary purpose, .serviceable 
for houses, but not used in ships or boate. 
The berries are eaten sometimes by the poor. 
Burmese ladies, value its small delicate sweet- 
scented blossoms, which they string in 
chaplets for the head. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 61 and it is e.stimated to last 50 years. — 
JJrs, Uoj'h. WigJiif Gihson^ J,L, Stewart^ MdsoUf 
Volgt^ Cal. Cat. Ex. J802, Madras Fr. Jnr. 
lieporU^ Mr. R. BrntDi^ Thwaiies, Ains. Mat. 
Med. p, 1 58 Gen. Med. Top. p. 100, Mr. Meiuh\ 
Mr. Rohde. 

MIMUSOPS nKXAN'DRirS,2i;o.i!5. ; W.lc, 
The Tree. 


Klrni UiK, 

Mahr. 

1 Pala inarani 

Tam 

Uujim 

Hind. , 


„ 

Cliiri 

Savs. 

I’alafliPtt.ii 

Tkl, 

Puloo 

SlNUH. 1 

Poddu pala 

„ 


The fViiit. 


Keorni ka pbal 

J ) VK . 

Pal ay pal I am 

Tam 

CJji'crio 

Sans. 

I’ala puntluo 

Tki/ 


This large, handsome tree grows in the 
eastern province of Ceylon, in the Deccan, 
is generally planted by mahomedans; 
grows near the Oodavery, is common in 
Gnzerat, where it reaches a great size, but 
is seldom found in other of tlic Bombay for- 
ests. Tiio wood is Ijard, flue grained, rather 
strong, and much used for sugar mill beams 
and well-framcs in Guzerat, and whore 
strength and toughness arc required. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 60 and it is said to 
last 10 to 70 years. It is used for rulers, 
knob.s, handles of tools, such as chisels, &c., 
and other articles of turnery; and, in Ceylon, 
for oil presses, bridges and buildings. The 
small berries are eaten when ripe, are nutri- 
tious and palatable. The dried fruit is also 
occasionally seen. J)rs, Boxh. Voigt. Mason^ 
Ain.<iUe^ p. 220, Bidddl^ Irvine^ and Gibson^ 
M E. J. is., Mr. Mendls. Captain Beddonie. 


MINAGARA. 

MIMUSOPS INDICA, A. D. 0, ; W, Ic 

Paloo-gass Sinoh. | Palava inaram Tam. 


Thi.s valuable tree grows very abundantly 
in the hot, drier pjirts of the island of Ceylon. 
The timber is extremely hard, and strong, 
and very durable. It grows in Tinnevelly, but 
its felling is now, there, restricted as it is in 
large demand by the Madras Ordnanoo 
Department tor gun stocks. Until recently 
the tree was extensively cut for private pur- 
poses. Thw. En. FI. Zvifl. Ill p. 1 75, Beport 
Gryuservator of Forests, 1850 — 60. 
MIMUSOPS KAUKI, Linn. 


M, diKaoctuH, tSjO'eng. 


„ hexuudru, Jio,vb. 

Kshirni Bkno. 

Obtiisu lottvcd 
niiinusups E\ii. 

Khiri Hind. 

Khirni „ 


Aolira.«» dissonta, For. 

„ bulutu, Aabl. llkcedi, 
Humph, 

Kind Hind. 

Kblnriki Sans. 

Manil kara Maleal. 

Bousuo „ 


The root. 


Kliirni Lod’h. Pan.i. 


This middle sized tree grows in Malabar, 
in Northern India, the J^anjub, the Malay 
Islands, the Moluccas and New Holland. At 
Ajmeer and Kotah, the tree becomes very 
{ large and handsome. In the Dekhaii, also, 
it grows to a large size, and is gene- 
rally planted in groves. The wood is fine- 
grained and hard. The fruit, is about the 
I size of a small olive, is of a yellow color when 
ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet 
clammy juiCe, eaten chiefly by the natives. 
The flowers are aromaiic and the seeds yield 
medicinal oil obtainable in tolerably large 
(piantitics in some parts of tho country. In 
Burmali, this drit‘il fruit is occasionally scon 
among tho Chinese, brought from Singapore. 
Ill tl\e Panjah, tho powdered seed is applied 
in ophthalmia, and the root is oflicinal in Aus- 
tralia, its north-east coast is well wooded, 
chiefly witli tho Mimuaops kauki, trees of 
I which are, there, often 60 feet high and 3 
in diameter. — Voigty Vr. Irvines Med. Top. of 
Ajmerr, p, 1‘JO, Ths. llhldelt^ Mason and J. L. 
Stewart ; MacgilUvrai/s Voyage^ V ol. 1. p. 106. 

MIN, or Mcen. Tam. A fish. 

JiriNA, Hijjd. Gracula religiosa. Linn, 

MINA, See India, Mcena, Miuab. 

MINA, a valley near Mecca. 

MINA BAZAAR, an exhibition. 

MINAGARA an ancient city on the Indus 
river, the chief site of tho dominions of tho 
Parthian kings of the Punjab. Its position 
has occupied the attention hf geo- 
graphers from D’Anvillo to Pottinger. 
Sindh being conquered by Omar, general of 
the (Abbasi) caliph Al-Mansoor the name 
of Minagara was changed to Mansoora uno 
, villc cclebre sur le rivago droit du Sind ou 
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MIN AG A RA. 

Mclimn, “Pf^olcmee fait anssi menlion do 
Cette ville; maia on la deplacant,” &c., 
D’Anville places it about 20 ® , but not ho 
bi^di aa Uln«y Boop, wlioso tables make it 
26 ® 40^ Oencml Cunningham has little 
doubt that Minngarn, handed down to us by 
the author of the Pcriplus, was tho Sami- 
na^araoftho yadu Jliareja, whose chronicles 
claim Sewisthan as their ancient possession, 
and in all probability was tbo strong-hold 
(nagara) of Sanibus, tho opponent of Alex- 
ander. On every consideration, he is inclined 
to place it on tho site of Sohwan. Vincent, 
in his translation of tho Poriplns, enters folly 
and with great judgment upon this point, 
citing every authority, ^Arrian. Ptolemy, Al- 
Biruni, Kdrisi, l)’Anvillo,.andDolaRochette. 
Ho has a note (26 p. 3S6, Vol. 1.) which is 
conclusive, could bo have applied it. “ Al- 
Birun [eqni distant] between Debcil and 
Mansnra. D’Anvillo a*sosays: “do Mansora 
a la villcnomrnoo Biriin, la distanco ost indi- 
(jneo do qninzo parasanges dans Abulfcdn," 
wlio fixes it, on the anthority of Abti-Hoban 
(surnamod Al-Birnni from bis birth-place), 
at 26 ° 40’. Gayni, or Gajni, is one of 
the ancient names of Cambey (tho port of 
B.alabhipoora,) tho ruins of which arc about 
tliroo miles from tho modern city. Other 
Roiircos indicate that those princes held 
possOvSfliona in tho sontlieni continent of 
India, as well as in I ho Sanrashtra pen- 
insula. ^ Filatilpoor Putun, on the Goda- 
very, is meiilionod, which tradition as- 
sorts to bo tho city of Heogir,* but which, 
after many year’s research. General Cun- 
ningham discovered in Saurashtra, it being 
one of tho ancient names of Kundala. Tn 
after times, when succeeding dynasties bold 
the title of Bhalaea-rac though the capital 
was removed inlaJid to Anbulwarra Pniun, 
they still hold possession of the western 
pbore, and Cambay continued tbo chief port. 
Those invaders were Scytliic, and in all 
probability a colony from tho Parthian king- 
dom, which was cstablislied in sovereignty 
on tho Indns in the soconj century, having 
their capital at Sarni-nagara, where the an- 
cient Yadn rilled for ages, the Minagara of 
Arrian, and the Mankir of the Arabian geo- 
graphers. It was by this route, through tho 
eastern portion of the valley of tho Indns, 
that tho various hordes of Geto or Jit, Hun, 
Caraari, Catti, Maewahana, Balia and Aswa- 
ri^ had peopled this peninsuln, leaving traces 
still visrble. The period is also remarkable, 
when these and other Scythic hordes were 
simultaneously abandoning higher Asia for 
tho cold regions of Europe and the warm 
plains of Hindusthaii. From the fir.st'to tho 
si.vth century of the Christian era, various 


MINAHASSA. 

records exist of these irruptions from the 
north. Gibbon, quoting De Guignes, mon. 
tions one in tbo second century, which fixed 
permanently in the Saurashtra peninsula ; and 
the latter from original authorities, describes 
another of the Geto or Jit, styled by the 
Chinese Yii-chi, in the North of India. But 
tbo authority directly in point is that of 
Cosmas, surnamod Indopleustes, who was in 
India during tho reign of Justinian, and that 
of the first monarch of the Chinese dynasty 
of Learn. Cosmas had visited Callian, in tho 
Balhara kingdom ; .and ho mentions tho Ab- 
telitos, or Wliito Hun, under their king Golas, 
as being established on tho Indns at the very 
period of tho invasion of Balabliipoora. Ge- 
neral Cunningham identifies Minagara 
with modcrnTlmttfi-^ Tad's Jlajasf/ian Vol. I. 
p.217. 

MINA] I, also written Mcena and Mina, 
one of the .ancient i*aecs occupying India. 
Many of those ancient tribes are addicted to 
robbery, dacoity and thuggee. Amongst 
others m.ay bo named tlie HoJowreah, a rol). 
her tribe, of the north west of India. The 
Bcriali and Alinali, robber tribes in Central 
India, tlio Mhang, a robber tribe in 
western India. The Wiiddar, a robber tribe 
on the nothorn frontier of Cannra. The 
Takinkar, a robber tribe in the Dekhan. Tho 
Pardhi, BhoWra a robber tribe of Kliandcsli 
.and Berar. ’fbo Wnsawch a robber tribe of 
Guzi'rat. The Bhar a roblier tribe of the 
Bombay presidency. And the Gehar, a 
large class of child stealers in the valley of 
tho Ncrhnddfdi. Sec Mccna. 

MINAHASSA. Monado and Kama in the 
province of aMinahnssa lie directly opposite 
each other on tlio West .and East sides of the 
NorthEastern peninsula of I ho large and rich 
island of Celebes, and are open to foreign 
tr,ade. Men.ado, the capital of Alinaliassa is 
situated on a large and beautiful bay on tlio 
west side of the northerly promontory of 
Celoljes, in P oO’. N. Laf. and i24® ^>6’ 
East Long. Greouwieb, according to the 
chronometers of the harqno Sumatra, (Di'c, 
1843), according to Horsbnrgh in 124^ 32’ 
East Long, and according to Norrio 1 238 O’. 
Cacao, is cultivated in the high lands, bnt 
mostly xm the coasts. The plantations of it 
are even now considerable, and this branch 
of industry only requires not to bo impeded 
by any obstneles, in order to be still further 
extended. It forms a large ingredient in the 
trade, and furnishes many petty trrfders with 
their daily bread, not to speak of the land- 
owners for whom the cultivation of the cacao 
affords the only subsistence. The pi’epara- 
tion of this product liorc differs from that in 
the West Indies: 1,200 to 2,000 piculs ot 



MINAHASSA. 

]25 pounds arc yearly produced; tlio prices 
vary much, being from 50 to 75 floiiiia. 

The sulphur Laio Lieuong is situated near 
the uegory Lahendong. Half way between 
Sarongsoiig and Lahendong the sulphur is 
observed exuding from the ground, and 
on the left, are several sulphureous 
marshes. Everytijiug here is barren 
and rude, and nature waste and 
inhospitable. From the lieight at the back 
of negory Lahendong, turning to the west 
you behold, on both side^ ot'tlicKoicy inouii- 
tain, the sea in the distance,— on the right, 
Lakon exposing its full dimensions,— at 
your feet the negory Laheudong,— at your 
back lake Lienong about half a mile in cir- 
rumfereiiee, formed’ by the mountains 'fo. 
lanko, Lingkoan, Kasuratiin,— and Tcmpusii, 
below you. Tho glittering oF the waters of 
the hiko beneath is exceedingly beautiful 
showing, from oho volcanio action, different 
(•oh)ura. On tho sides and at your feet you. 
SCO tho sulphur and the hot- water boiling up 
from the ground, the last at a heat of 200 ® 
to 202 ® Fall, so that in two minutes an egg 
jjjHy bo boiled in it. Oii the other side of 
tlie lake, tho aspect of nature is of a inoro 
I (UTilie character, tho hot water runs from 
tlio walls and shore into tho Jake, but it is 
of a lower temperature than that on tho 
other side. A boiling snlpliur pool, thirty 
feet in diameter, first arrests attention. It 
has a temporaturc of MU'"', Fah. whilo all 
aroniul tliero is nothing but desolation and 
hr)dii)g water, this is tho place wliore tho 
count do Vidua lost I)is life in his zeal for 
exploration. Not listening to tlio advice of 
tlio natives around him, ho Fell into tho 
boiling mud. It is remarkable that in tho 
ciicu inference of 30 or 40 Feet dilfereiit 
degrees of heat were Found, 135,® 171,® 
M5, ® and lower, 105®. Tlio volcanic 
direction near this lake is cast and west, 
and tho earthquakes there are felt in tlio 
same direction. The lake, is iO feet deep, 
Ims an outlet through tho district Sonder, 
and near tho nogory ^rinji forms a most 
beautiful cascade. Iii the lake Lienong, 
six different kinds of fish arc found, viz., 
cabos, getegole, sayo lumulontik, kumo 
and the largest kind of eel.s, and also a 
number of wild ducks and other water 
fowl. At noon the thermometer was 75® 
Eali. According to Professor IJikmoro 
pold is found in great quantities in 
Celebes. It occurs over all tho northern 
peninsula from the Minahassa south to tho 
isthmus of Palas. Tavernier also relates 
that Celebes or Macassar produced gold 
jiJso, which is drawn out of the rivers, where 
it rowls among tho land. — Tavcruicr^s 


MINDANAO. 

Travels p, IIjO. Professor IJihnore. Journal 
Ind. Arch, from thaTJdshnfl vuor Ncerlunds 
hulic7 y.4ie- Deel, TJd. luor N. I ^th 
I. deel I hh. 800. A Glance at Minahassa. 
hyM^A. F, Van Sprevuwenherg, in Jour, of 
the Ind, Arch, Fol. il No. XU. 184(8, 
p, 883. 

MINA-KAll. IIiNO. Knamelliiig on silver, 
Vitivous masses of colours for enamels aro 
employed by the “minakar,” an enamcller on 
silver, Ac. Tho colors used aro principally 
green and blue, salts of iron and copper 
diffused through vitreous matter ; a yellow- 
ish color also is produced by litharge. Tho 
maiiufiictui'e, consists in taking a silver or 
metal vase, having tli® pattern of leaves or 
flowers worked on it in relief and tilling tho 
hollows with enamel in a melted shite. Tho 
colors exhibited aro blue, green and red. Tho 
art of making this matoi'ial, is known at 
Lahore, Mooltan and other places. — Powell 
Ihtvdboolc. 

J\fINAK, Malay. Oil. ^linak changke, 
Clovo oil. Miuak jarak. Castor oil. Afiiiak 
kulapa also Minak Nur. Cocoanut oil. 

MlNAIl, Peas , a minaret of a nioMpio or 
other building. Char-minar, a building insido 
tho town of Hyderabad. See Kutub Miiiar, 

MfNAN, ]\Ialav, Frankincense. 

MIN ClIFNNAY, Ta.m., Fish roe. 

iMINCOPI, The people occupying tho 
Audamau islands. They are skilful *iii shoot- 
ing li.sh, iiiaimgo their canoes well, and aro 
fond of singing and (lancing. They lake littlo 
pains to cultivate tho soil and aro ignorant 
of the art of working in metals. They mako 
their canoes by hollowing oat the ti uuks of 
trees by means of tiro. — Lalham's Vescrlptivo 
Flhnoloffy. Sco Minkopi, 

MINifANAO, is in hit. 5 ® 89' N., long. 
125® 18’ E. Tho intciior ot this largo 
island is s.ai(l to bo inhabited by many small 
tribes of J^lpuans, but those only who reside 
near the north east, where thero arc several 
.Spanish .settlements, aro known to Europeans. 
The chief tribes of tho north aro called rcs- 
peotively Dnmnga, Tagabaloy, ^falnno, 
aiidManaho, but very littlo Is known con- 
cerning them, cxcc[)t that, in common with 
tho other mountain Papuans of Mindanao, 
they aro comparatively inoffeiisivo. Tho 
great islands of Mindanao, Pnhiwang, anti 
tho Sulu Group of islets, forming tho 
.southern limits of tho Philippine Archi- 
pelago, contain many nations and tribes 
speaking many languages of wliich littlo lias 
been piibllshed. Mr. Crawfurd on tho in- 
formation given by Mr. Dairy m pie, informs 
us that even in the little group of tho Sulu 
islands, a groat many different languages aro 
spoken, and ho gives a short spccimcu of 
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wprdfi of one of fchoso most current. Min- 
danao i.s tlie enfitern base of the Philippine, 
and Palawuss the wefitern. This island 
is 275 miles lon^ by 39. It was form- 
erly subject to the Sulu. The southern 
chain of islands is, throughout, the great sea 
of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, and it 
lia.s been proposed to term itPiratania, includ- 
ing under that name Mindanao, Solo, and 
the crowd of other islands extending from 
Mindanao, to the N. E., coast of Borneo and 
separating the Mindoro from the Solo sea. 
— EarVsArchipehtgo. The British World in 
the East Biichie, Vol. JJ., p. iii. See India, 
Papua, Salibaboo islands, Serangani islands, 
Sulu Archipelsgo; Toniii ng. 

MINDHAL, IlrND. Randia dumetorum. 

MINDORO, an island lying immediately 
adjacent to the S. W. Coast of Luzon, being 
separated only by a narrow strait. The Ne- 
giito race who are re.slding in the island arc 
congregated in a mountainous district, called 
Bongan, where they live on friendly terms 
with the Mangnianes or wild tribes of the 
brown race, by whom they are surrounded 
although very little intercourse subsists be- 
tween them. The Mindoro sea is bounded 
on the S. W., side by the N. E. coast of Bor- 
neo. It is much resorted to by British sperm 
whalers who obtain entire cargoes there. 
Mindoro Strait is 27 to 33 miles wide. The 
Mangnianes arc a mild but illused people, 
they arc so little advanced in civilization, 
that European visitors, who have not liad 
opportunities of pcrsoiuil communication 
with the Bnngano often leave the island, 
with the impression that they are only a more 
savage variety of the same race. — Biel: more 
Crawford. Earl. Wallace. See India, Luban. 
Papuans. 


Deep yellow ochre (common in the bazai's of Madras, 

Flesh coloured oohre, ...near Salem. 

Indian red, ...Hills near Ghingleput. 

Iron sand, ...Bimlipatani. 

Lavender coloured ochre, ...Bangalore. 

Light red ochre (prepared 
from the yellow ochre) .. Nuttam Hill. 

Orange ochre, (made 
from the yellow ochre 
by lieat), 

Pale yellow ochre, 

Peroxide of manganese 


Plumbago or black lead 

Puce coloured ochre, 
Purple ochre, 


...near Cuddapah. 

. . .in Nuttum Hjlls. 
...Mahratta Country. 
...Vizianagrum Oolcondali. 

Travancore. 

...Bangaloro. 

...Hills near C'hinglepnL 
Ceylon. 

...Nfiilgberry Hills. 

...near Salem. 
...Chinglcput. 

...Salem. 

...l}imlip.atam. 


Raw umbor, 

Raw sienna, 

Homan ochre, 

Salmon coloured ochre, 

Silvery white kaolin, 

Ultramarine prepared 
from the lapis lazuli, .. from Bombay. 

Vcnclinn red, .. .in Mic Bazars in Madras. 

Warm stone coloured ochre,. ..near Chinglcput* 

White ochre or porcelain ^ 

earth, ...Bangalore. 

TiiirniNOPOLY. 


Pink and colored granifos 
Copper, iron or othci* 
metals. 


Varieties of gypsum— ■ 
Ootatoor. 

Do. of shell marble. 
Tonrinalino. 

Anthracite and stone 
clay (black). 


Cambay; Bed of Skexa ; Oodavery; Rajahmunorv ; 
N. ClRCAKS. 


MINE a river in Burmah. 


MINE-DE PLOMB NOIR, alsoPIomb-de 
Mine, also Potclot, Fr. Blacklcad. 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES, useful in the 
arts, and applicable for personal ornament 
as gems, are very numerous in South Eas- 
tern Asia. Colour.s, from the mineral king- 
dom, are procurable in Southern India from 
the followingplnce.s ; — 


Alumina coloured with madder lake, prepared from 
the muujeeth or, 

Rubia tinotoria, ...Chinglcput. 


Antwerp red. 

Burnt sienna, 

Bright yellow ochro 
Brown ochre, 

Cologne brown 
Cream coloured ochro, 
Dark shado of groy ochro 
Park umbro, 


..Ganjam. 

..Hiliu uoer Salem, 
..Hills near Cuddapah. 
..Ghingleput. 

. Ncilghcrry Hills. 
...Hills near Salem. 
..Nuttum Hills. ' 
...Neilgherry Hills. 


Flint. 

BlfxHlstono. 

Onyx. 

Agate. 

Cornelian. 

CalcediHiy. 

Cat’s eye, 

Jasper, 

Ol>»l. 

Plasma. 


Iron ore a great many 
varieties. 

Near Hullial. 

Xjcad. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Gold — near Dummul. 
Soapstone. 

Magnesite. 

White granular limestone 
mountain range of hills. 
Dolomite. 


Soapstone. 

Dolomite or grey mag- 
nesiuu limestone. 
White felspar. 

Precious do. cleavelan- 
dite. 

Antimony. 

Plumbago, 

Ii-on and other metals. 


Lithographic marbles. 
Whetstones and slates. 
Fine gypsum at Kalndgct 
Marbles at Ohooty, Ryel 
choroo and Tarputree 
— fine white statuan 
marble — ynllow, pah 
green, dark green, red 
pink, purple, brown 
black and grey. 
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Salem. 


Veuetian talc, (green)— 
Puckatmudo. 
Serpentine do. 
Adularia and white fo1s< 
par — Yerrapjuldy. 
(ii'anites, pir.k and green, 
lloi ustone or chert. 
Jumper. 

Octohedral iron ore. 


Garnets. 

Ruby;Sapphiro;EinoraId ; 
Topaz. 

Corundum and emery, 4 
or a varieties. 
Magnesite ; Soapstone. 
Chromate of iron ; Mago« 
iietio iron uix). 


Coimbatore. 


Beryl or aqua marine 
with its matrix of 
cleavelandite; Kangay. 
nm. 

Corundum — red, blue and 
yellowish green. 

Garnets. 

Sapphire, ruby and topaz, 
said to be found along 
with the corundum. 


Gold sand, 3 or 4 miles 
West ofDewaleo near 
the top of thu karkour 
ghat. 

Rook crystal. 

Emery, 3 or 3 kinds. 
Copper. 

Soapstone. 


Also, in many parts of India, Ceylon, Bur- 
ynab, tho Malay peninsula and the islands of 
the Archipelago, 


Iron ores. 
Copper ores. 

'J'in ores. 

Lead 

Antimony. 

Gold ore. 
Manganeac. 
Silver ore. 
Plumbago. 

Coal. 

Limestones. 
Marbles. 
Building siencs. 
Granites. 

Slales, 

Fire-clny 

Millslunc’S. 

Corundum. 

Garnet. 

Ruby, 

Topaz. 


Sapphire. 

Emerald, 

Rock crystal. 
Amethyst, 
(/'aloedony. 
Ouy.v. 

Blood stone. 
Cats oyo. 

Prase. 

Platiiia. 

Corimlian. 

Agate. 

Jacynth, 

Pearl. 

Mother of Pearl 

Amber. 

Diamond. 

Topaz 

Tourmaline. 
Lapis lazuli. 
Cinnamon stone 


I Tunpioisp. 

AvauLurine. 

I Cairngoram. 
Coral. 

Sulphur. 

Ochres. 

Earths. 

Clays. 

Kaolin. 

Lime. 

Pumice. 
Gypsum, 
piaster of Paris 
Mica. 

Asbestos. 

Tnlc._ 

Seleoito. 
IVti’oleum. 
Fullers Earth. 
Red Earth. 


Mineral samples of copper arc known to 
occur in 17 or 18 diilereut localities of 
Southern India, in tho forms of green car- 
bonate and grey and liver colored ores, but 
tlio metal has never been traced to good 
veins or nests. Tho green and liver colored 
oxides of copper are said to occur in Kurnool, 
Cuddapah and Nellore. Tho Copper Moun- 
tain, Bellary does not contain a trace of cop- 
per, though it is are rich Haiuiutitic Iron 


ores. 

Mewar is rich in metals ; Mysore has iron 
ore, and Corundum, in abundance. 

Beluchistaii is rich in mineral produc- 
tions, copper, lead, iron, antimony, sulphur, 
and alum, abound in various parts while 
common salt is too plentiful to be advanta- 
geous to vegetation. On tho high road 
from Kelat to Kuch Gundava is a range of 
hills, from which red salt, is extracted. 
Sulphur and alum arc to be had at the 


same place. Eerrier saw quantities of 
white and grey marble in the mountains to 
the westward of Nooshky, but it does not 
seem to be at all prized by the Beluoh. 

Chinese authors assert, that there are 
between four and five hundred mountains 
in the ernpii'O which pix)duco copper, 
and that there arc upwards of three 
ihouNand whicii produce iron. Gold and silver 
mines abound, but the policy of the Govern- 
; inent discourages their being worked. The 
mines of the province of Kwei-chow supply 
all the mercury used for the manufacture of 
vermilion, and there are mines producing 
lead, tin, ami calamine, scattei’ed all over the 
country. Mining ii> general is discouraged 
by tho emperor. Coal was used very early 
in China as fuel; it is mentioned by Uu 
ilalde as black stones dug out of tho 
mountains, which stones burn when kind- 
led, and are used by many persons in pre- 
ference to wood, of whic^h there is abund- 
ance. It is found in the north and in 
tho south, and pindw-bly might bo had in 
nearly every province in the empire. At 
Sliaiig-hae, it lias been used on board 
Government steamers; in this district it 
resembles caiiiiel coal ; it is to bo had also 
at Canton. Le Compto assures us that 
thero is not any country bettor snp|)lioJ 
with coal than China, and ho particularizes 
tho provinces of Shan-so, Shen-sc, and Chih- 
le, Sirr'if Chum and the- Chinese, Vol. 1. p. 
4 2 1-425 . — Madma lichihitiou Juries'' Reports. 

MINEHAli ACIDS. Tho Indian method 
of preparing these is as yet imperfect and 
tho raanufucturo is conducted on a small 
scale, only in such largo cities as Lahore, 
Amritsar, 4c., thero is a factory also in 
Kashmir. 

MINERAL OILS. See Oil. 

MINERAL PITCJL See Asphalto. 

MINERAI^ SPRINGS exist in many 
parr.s of the South and JOast of Asia. Tho 
suececdinglisl, has no pretension to being 
any thing more than a catalogue but in- 
cludes, it is liojicd, most of tho mineral 
source.s in India and its dependouoies, of 
winch accounts liavo beoa published. The 
names attached to tho notices have bedi 
added; generally they are those of tho dis- 
coverers, or rather describers ; but in some 
instances of tho analysers of tbo waters. 
Some springs, such a.s tho Monghyr Seeta- 
kund, have been so long known, that it 
is uncertain who tho ongiual describers 
were. Capt. Sherwill gives information about 
the Rajmahal and Bheerbhoom springs, 
Mr. Edgeworth about those in Kolloo, Dr. 
Fleming the ones in tho Salt Range, and 
Mr. A. Young those in Sind. Major Saud- 
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era gave valuable information and much has { Scarcely any strong saline ones are thermal, 
been obtained from tlie Maps in the Quarter The few thermal salines are chiefly cal- 
Master General, the Surveyor General, the careoua, and one or two silicioua. There 
records of the Foreign Office and Medical appears to bo a general deficiency of Chaly- 
Board Offices. Petroleum wells havo been bcafces, and there is no one district in wiiiJi 
included in the list, as they are of some com- they have been found more frequently than 
raercial value, although they perhaps cannot another, unless the outer ranges of the 
properly be called mineral .springs, and their Himalaya ; the wells in the Neilgherries 
medicinal use, which is known to the Na- are said often to have a trace of iron. None 
lives of India, is also now almost abandoned of the Indian chalybeates are thermal, aud 
except in some cutaneous affections. The none of those known, except that at the 
districts richest in mineral waters appear beautiful spot Nageonda, appear to be 
to be the Teuasserim Provinces, a district strong ones ; but it is difficult to sup- 
around Hazareebaugh stretching in { almost pose, especially with I'cference to there be- 
cvery direction for about 180 miles, in many ing no want of iron in India, that other sou r- 
places literally teemidg with hot springs, ces of this description and of more powerful 
the upper part of the Julliinder Doab, or j virtues will not bo discovered. It is said that 
rather the hills beyond its Northern bound- ; there are many undeseribed chalybeates in 
ary, the Salt Range, and Northern and i the Himalayas. The Murree hills contnin 
Western Sind ; next is the Concan, and, j scarcely any, aud it is to bo hoped that the 
though not to be compared with any of the 1 one at Chuniba, may prove of value. It is 
foregoing, the peninsula of Guzorat The ! iimch t«) be regretted that none of the agree- 
deficiency of mineral sources in the Southern | abi»^ acidulous carbonated waters, such a.s tho 
portion of the peninsula of India, and i Seltzers, commonly calledScltzer water, which 
throughout the great central trap formation, • arc abundant in some parts of Germany, 
is remarkable. The known .spi'ings arc ! hove been I’ouud in India, where they would 
found at every elevation, from witlnn high ! bo .so graiofnl. Some of tho tliermal .springs, 
water mark to a height of 12,000 feet. More ' as tho Soetukund, at Monghyr, the water 
than half of tho.so iu tho following Table j of which i.s highly prized and often carried 
are thermal springs. The most tr(‘(pient I on long voytigcs, are probably slightly car- 
of all appear to bo the hot springs [ bonaled, and observers talk of Indian springs 
without any very strong mineral impregna- 1 eHerve.scing, for instance the so-called chaly- 
tioii, which are so abundant in the beatc at liangaiorc. When, however, it is 
Tenasserim Provinces, and in the Hazarco- 1 considered, that almost all strongly carbo- 
baugh districts, in some parts of tho Him- i nated springs in other parts of tlie world are 
alaya, iu the Concan, also in Sind, where, , found in the neighbourhood of extinct volca- 
as iu many other places, an impregnation ) iioo.s, as iu Auvergne, the llhino Provinces, 
with cai bonalo of lime is common One or ^ the Caucasus, or near active ones as at Ischia, 
two such have been found in Ra jpootanaand } they are scarcely to be looked for in India, 
tho Deccan. Tho sulphurous springs, j Hot spriug.s arc not necessarily indittes of 
appear to be pvotty equally dilVused : several I volcanic action ; iliey are most common at 
in Hazareebaugli, sumo in tlie Norbudda, j points of great displacement of strata, or at 
some in the Concan and Guzerat, some in : the junction of stratilied and unstratifiod 
Sind aud the Salt llaugc, many at the j rock.s. Tliongh considering the Loonar lake 
base of the Himalaya, ami in tho upper I vol(;anic, many observers could not dis- 
part of tho Julliinder J)oiib. Only one has ! cover scoria or lava, but it appears that 
been noticed in llie Madras Presidency, ! Dr. Bradly in 1H.)1 found botli. See a 
(Chilloor is scarcely an exception to this,) : paper by Dr. BuivSt in Trans. Bombay 
and no true one in Teuasserim. Tho great Geogr. Society. He collected a largo lis>t 
majority of them are thermal. The Saline of thermal springs, and connects them with 
springs are cliii'fiy found in Sind and in volcanic agency. By analogy, some might be 
the higher portion of tlie Punjab; they expected to bo found inArracan, or in tho 
usually contain common salt with some sul- Pegu ami Teuasserim Proviuces, the first 
pliate of soda and small qiiantitie.s of other boiug, and the other two being nearly, includ- 
salt«, when they are not simply brine. Traces cd in tlie belt of volcanic action tiat runs 
of iodine are found near Kaiigra. Through- up the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, ter- 
out Rajpootana and in some parts of the minatingiuBarrenlslandandthemudvolca- 
Punjab, the wells are abundantly imprognat- noes. In the great majority of instances, 
od with soda. Some of the springs in they have only been regarded by the natives 
Kemaon contain mineral impregnations, but of the country as emanations of the deity, 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline, and as objects of w orship. Where- 
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ever there .is a hot spring, there is pretty 
sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. 
Many have, however, been used modiciiially. 
Some of those, which appear to be most 
resorted to, for their healing virtues, are the 
springs at Malacca, those nt Sonah, near 
Delhi, where considerable buildings Imve 
been erected for the convenience of bathers, 
at Munnee Karn, and at the Lukkee Pass. 
All of them are thermal, and except Munnee 
Karn, are sulphuretted, and natives have un- 
doubtedly faith in them in certain cases. 
Such springs might easily at a small expense 
be made more extensively useful to natives. 
Kiiropeans can scarcely be said to liavo ever 
made a fair trial of any of the mineral springs 
of India. Mr. Ludlow in 182G, suggested that 
the wells at Sonah should be made use of 
for European soldiers. Dr. Murray attempt- 
ed in 1843-44, to employ the .sul- 
phuretted and chalybeate springs in tbc 
valley below Landour for the benefit of the 
invalids at that sanatarinni, but ho never 
met with the support ho deserved, and tlie 
situation of the springs at the bottom of a 
hot and confined though picturesque valley, 
was a very iinportiiut obstacle to succ<‘ss. 
In 184G they were fouudall but abaiuloued. 
That more attempts of the kind have not 
been made, that springs of as liigh virtue 
as those so prizt‘d in Europe, .should luive 
been neglected, must no doubt be a matter 
of surprise to people wlio have not visited 
India, or to foreigners, to whom of all but the 
poorer classes a visit to a bath is a yearly nc- 
ccsisily, and to Germans, who publish amiu- 
ally some 30 new works on their watering- 
places, but not to tbo.so who arc aware of the 
many practical difllcullies to be contiUMled 
with in thi.s country. It is not, however, 
generally known in Europe, nor indeed in 
India, that mineral spring.s are so 
abundant in the East. Above 100 separate 
localities liave been ascertained within the 
bounds of Briti.shlndia. There are hot springs 
in Ladak, Nepal, and Sikkim ; at Uchebul in 
Cashmeer, and hot sulphnr springs near Ra- 
jourie, in Goolab Sing’.s territory. The 
mere absence of strong ingredients in the 
water, as in the Tenasscrim and many of the 
Hazareebaugh hot springs, would bo no 
e.sscntial obstacle to success in their use, for 
some of the popular European baths, as 
Matlock, Wildbad, Pfefters, and Bad Gastcin, 
are very deficient in salts, yet are found efli- 
cacious in many affections, being chiefly 
Used for bathing. But the absence, at most 
seasons of the year, of a bracing climate, at 
the generality of the thermal springs in In- 
dia, diminishes the chance of their over 
proving of utility to Europeans. Perhaps the 
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climate of Hazareebaugh, which is l,5O0 fcot 
above the level of the sea, alone offers some- 
thing of an exception to this remark. 
The mouiutain of Parisnath, in that district, 
4,500 feet above the sea has a space on the 
ridge at its summit, far too limited for more 
than two or three bungalows, and there 
would be much difficulty in procuring a 
proper supply of drinking >vater for any 
number of people. 

The sulphuretted spring at Chaunch 
is only twenty miles from the terminus, 
and about three miles off tho Grand 
Trunk Road. It is prettily situated, not 
far from the Pachoto hills, and there is a 
colliery near. But #hero is a much moro 
abundant and hotter one called Tanloie, on 
tho banks of the Damooda, two or three 
miles off. Tbo.so at Bum Buklesir are about 
iifteon miles from Mungnlporo, and tho same 
distance from Soorce : tliey are further off 
the high roa<l, but hi*o moro powerful and 
abundant. The hot spring at Lakarakunda 
is not far off, and there i.s said to be another 
near at Ki^slnln. Tho elevation of all them 
may be about 300 feid above the sea level. 
Of rhese places, B-nii Bukle.sir, is par- 
ticularly (le.scrving of an early investiga- 
tion, for no analysis of its waters has yet 
been made. There are four or five springs : 
the temperature at least of tho hottest, wliich 
i.s 16*2 , exceeds that of tho mo.st popular 
springs of the kind, Aix la Chapelle, or Ba- 
reges and Cautereis in the Pyrenees. Dur- 
ing the four colil weather months the climate 
is probably not inferior to that of any of 
tho.se pla(!cs in thisir .sliort bath season. In- 
deed, but for the peculiar arrangements of 
society in India, de])on(liiig on Europeans 
being birds of passage, and not (udonists, but 
for tho ahscncc Inu-t; of any season of general 
relaxiation from bii.siiicsa these wells might, 
if there be no local objection to thorn, have 
long ago been found of muob utility to tbo 
inliabitants of Calcutta. But the facility 
of coTariiunicati»)ii with England and 
of going to sea, er^joyed by Calcutta people, 
has led to indifference about tho sanitary re- 
sources of the country, and to ilio negleot of 
CheiTH J^oonjeo arid Darjeeling, or mther to 
their never being fully apprernated, and to 
thcabandonmont of the only .sanatarium they 
had on the sea-coast, Poorie; not that it 
was ever in very high favor. A few of tho 
residents of Cuttack si ill go tho-e, during 
the hot months, but wo never hear of any one 
visiting it from Calcutta In fact, sea bath- 
ing, or any other kind of bathing, except for 
purposes of ablution, is scarcely known m 
BcngaH and probably not mucli practised in 
any part of India. Coortallum, not very 
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far from Cape Comorin, ia a large place 
with several bungalows close into the hills. 
The well known cataracts are close at 
hand. The lowest cataract falls from a 
height of 200 feet. The average tempe- 
rafure of the water is 73® to 75® and in- 
valids derive great benefit from bathing in 
it. The bathing place is under a shelving 
rock, affording tlie most delightful shower- 
bath possible. The climate is particularly 
enjoyable to Europeans in June, July and 
August. Tlio scenery is splendid ; there are 
in all three falls, the highest being 2,000 
feet above the sea. Amherst, or Negmis, 
may be useful to Iho occupants of Rntisli 
Riirmah." Sind abounds in mineral 
waters, but the situation of the province 
and its cliraato alike preeludo the hope 
of their ever being extensively ttsoful to 
Europeans, though they might ho more cm- 
plf)yod for sepoys, and the people of the 
country. The thcriuiil springs of the south- 
ern Concan do nob appear to bo powerful, 
and they have no advantage as to climale. 
AbRamandroog there ia a sniull plateau 8,198 
feet above the sea; climate cool, invigorat- 
ing and healthful, 18® toll.® cooler than 
Bellary; the table land is 2,735 yards long 
by extrerno breadth 01)0 yards. The climate 
must make the sulphur springs of Bhadra- 
chellum useless for EuropcanH, even if in 
other respects they were promising. The 
higlier portion of the Julluiidur is a ti*act 
abounding in mineral wells of all descrip- 
tions, where the icy stream of the Par- 
butti, close to tlie boiling fountain of 
Muniicekarn, which rises in a jet at an 
olovatioii of 5,587 feet, could furnish 
Rtissian hatlis, if they were desired, 
and where the immediate vicinity of a chaly- 
beate is not to be forgotten : where some are 
reported to contain Todino or Bromine (the 
asserted presence of less than of a grain of 
bromide of potass, with the merest trace of 
iodine, in 16 ounces of the water, was the 
making of the Saline of Kroutznacli), and 
where sorno must possossf the advantage of 
aji almost European climate. In t-his disiricr. 
also and on the banks of theBeas, isBishiht, 
at an elevation of 6,081 feet, with an ample 
thermal sulphuretted source. Gerard says, 
there are a few minernl springs impregnated 
with salt, iron and alnm, that may possess 
medicinal virtues, and the famous wells of 
Zungsum, at the meeting of the Speetee 
and Parati rivers, 4 miles north of Sheal- 
khur, where inscriptions iu the Tartar lan- 
guage on tablets of stone describe the 
particular virtues of each spring, are scarcely 
beyond tho limits of Kunawiir. 

Bum BuJilcsu' is a pretty and curious ' 
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spot, easily accessible. It is healthy and not 
jungly, being situated in a well-cultivatod 
country, with a little jungle to its south. It 
is one mile from the large town of Tantipara, 
on the banks of a small nnllah, called the 
Buklesir, There are five or six hot springs, 
the whole group called Bum Buklesir. Tho 
hot wells that have been surrounded with 
masonry walls are immediately on the north 
or light bank of the nullah. There are nu- 
merous hot springs in the bed of tho nullah 
only to bo seen iu tdie dry season, giving out 
tho well-known smell of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, with which the air is tainted. Near tho 
hr)t springs thoi*e are several cold ones, all 
flowing from a tough gneiss rock. Tho 
hot and cold springs are only separated by a 
few feet from eacli other. The body of water 
ejected from tho hottest well is very consi- 
derable, being about 120 cubic feet per mi- 
nute; it runs from innurnorablo small ori- 
fices in an acjcumnlation of mud and dirt, tho 
rock boirjg nowhere visible within the ma- 
sonry of the tank. In the hottest water 
1G2®, a green shining conferva thrives. 
Another spring is 128®, and the coolest 83®. 
Some 3 or 400 feet from tlie bank of tho ri- 
ver, among tho dilapidated temples, there is 
a largo pucka tank wliich is supplied by two 
springs, one hob and tho other cold ; so that 
at one end the waler is warm, at the other 
cold, and in tho centre tepid. Tlie stream of 
the nullah is about 50 yards acro.ss, with a 
brisk current, and it retains its heat below 
the springs for a considerable distance ; its 
temperature was 83® in the month of De- 
cember, when tho temperaturo of the air was 
in the shade 77®. The sand of the stream 
some little way from tho spring, and at the 
depth of six inches, is intolerably hot to tho 
hand. Extending for about 200 yards along 
the right bank of the stream, arc 320 small 
brick and mortar Vihara or temples, built 
by various pilgrims, each containing a Pria- 
pus or emblem of Mnha Deo. Only one tem- 
ple has any pretension to aroliitectnral ele- 
gance. Numerous attendant brahmins, who 
are most importunate beggars, loiter about 
the temples, engaged iu bathing in the hot 
stream, or watching tho cremation of dead 
bodies, which operation is constantly being 
carried on. Tantipara is a fine substantial 
village, with most of its inhabitants engaged 
in preparing silk for tho Calcutta market ; 
there is an indigo factory besides a police 
choki and abkari station ; a short way off is 
the large town of Dobrajpore, offering a good 
market for English piece goods, and produc- 
ing a largo supply of fish from its numerous 
tanks. Between it and Bum Bucklesir, and 
' in the town of Dobrajpore, large naked and 
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picturesque masses of granite and gneiss pro- 
trude through the soil, occupying altogether 
about a mile square. The scene is a very 
curious one. In the opposite direction, 
but further away, is Nngore, or Jy Nug- 
gar, a large town ; the greater part of 
it has gone to decay, as is shown by 
its falling mosques, its half-filled and weed- 
choked masonry tanks, and its ruined 
buildings which a.lniost approach to palaces 
in extent. The famous N.'igoro wall or en- 
trenchment, extends in an irrcgnlsr and bro- 
ken figure round the town of Nngore, at a 
distance of about 4 miles j its lengfli is about 
32 miles. At Lakarakoonda, about 5 miles 
ofi’, is a warm spring, temp. 83°. Near the 
feeble stream which carries away ils waters 
i.s a curious cut stone Hindu temple, which 
is fast falling into ruin. 

Panjah. The mineral springs of the Pan- 
jab are always situated either in the hills or 
in submontane disti’icts; there are hot springs, 
saline and sulphurous waters, and petrifying 
si reams, in limestone districts, are notun- 
common. The Jawala Mnklii range is a 
portion of the outer parallel of the sub- Hi- 
malaya. It is composed of a sandstono of 
the later tertiary period. The springs are 
situated all within n distance of about 30 
miles near the base of the hills, on their 
south westerly face, looking towards the 
Reas; all contain chloride of sodinm com- 
mon salt and iodine, stated by ]\[r. Afar- 
cadien, to bo in the form of iodide of potas- 
sium in considerable quantity. l»i proceed- 
ing by order of their respective poaition.s, 
and taking for a starting point the limits of 
tho Jawal.a Mukhi valley, naturally formed 
by an elbow of tho Bea.s near Nadaun, tho 
salt ioduretted spHnors arc placed in tho fol- 
lowing order; IstKooperah; 2iid Jawala; 
(two springs) ; 3rd Jowala Atuklii ; 4rli Na- 
geah, and 5th Kanga Baasa. All tlio Avatcr 
from the five springs, one atKooperah, three 
at Jawala, one at Nagcn.h and one at Kanga 
Bassa, after having undergone sliglit concen- 
tration by being exposed only fora few hours 
to tho open air, is purchased by the bunniahs 
at one anna per seer, or exchanged for the 
same value in .attah, &o. The livelihood of 
the natives living in the vicinity of these 
springs is chiefly earned by this trade. They 
are convinced and tell all who question thorn 
that the water contains an efficacious princi- 
ple which promotes the cure of the goitre. 
Nature offers this remedy ready formed, and 
iu large proportion.s without the excess 
being injurious; and there is a chance of 
finding a sufficient quantity of the salt to ren- 
der it profitable in a commercial point of 
view. While the Jawala Alokhi waters 
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contain a large per-centage of iodine, Dr. 
Fleming states rs the. result of his 
analysis that not a trace of it can be found 
in the rock salt of Aland!. The sulphur- 
etted hydrogen spring at Danera, ia con- 
sidered sacred by the natives, who resort 
to it for euro in goitre aiid other diseases ; 
it ia situated about a quarter of a mile off 
the main road to Danera. The spring is not 
a thermal one, hut its exact temperature 
has not been observed. A small way-side 
spring in tho hills, near Dalhouaio, has a 
.strong chnlybeato taste, and deposits the 
reddish precipitate indicative of iron. The 
temperature of Bislmsht spring is 102® Pahr. 
that of the principal Spring at Manikarn 202 ® 
Pahr. 

The springs of mineral watcra which occur 
in China, are generally thermal, or solfata- 
ras, yielding sulphnrons gases, steam and 
warm-water, and their Avann character gives 
them their Chinese names Wan-ts’iuen, 
Wan-t’ang and Fuh-ts-iuon. The hot snl- 
plnir mines of Tung-t’ang are about 50 
miles from Chefoo. They resemble those of 
Atami in Japan, and are useful in skin 
dcseascs and the contractions and pains of 
rheumatism and other diseases. Twenty 
miles N. N. W. from Afacao is tho island of 
Hinngshan, in Avhich tho hot springs Yiing- 
niah occur, with a temperature of 170®, 
The waters contain salt, sulphate of Soda, 
Chloride of Calcium, and arc useful in skin 
diseases. In tho gypsum districts of tho 
division of Yung-ching in Hii-peh, nro 
several Avarm medicinal springs, resorted to 
by the sick. Large quantity of salt and 
fibrous gypsum come from these places in 
Ying-ching. Hwang-shan, a hill to the west 
of Hwui-ohan-fn, city, in Ngan-hwui, has 
cinnabar springs Avhicli are reddened at times 
and are hot enough to make tea. A clear, 
hot, spring Yuh-shih-ts’ iuen, is met with at 
Li-shan, near Si-ngan-fu (Shen-si). At tho 
Lu-Shan, near Kiu-Kiang (Kiang-si) are 
Avarni springs, once much vaunted for their 
efficacy, in syphilitic, leprous and exanthe- 
matous disorders. At Li-on, in Shon-si is a 
carbonated spring called Li-ts’iuen or 
Kam-ls’iuen, whoso SAveet waters were deem- 
ed to encourage vegetation and to prolong life, 
and to bo cooling, stomachic and corrective. 
To tho S. B. of the city of Hoh-king-cbaiJ, 
in Li-kiang.fu (Yunnan) are warm mineral 
springs, esteemed in the treatment of abdo- 
minal tumours. There is the celebrated 
well of A-yih, at a place about 60 li to 
the N. B. of the district city of Yang-ku 
in Kwan-chau-fn, (Shan-tung), anciently 
called 0-yib or A-yih. Tho well is seventy 
Chinese feet deep aud its waters have a gcla- 
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tinous principle like the waters of Bareges 
in France, ^’he water is evaporated and pro- 
duces a gelatine called O’Kiaa or Asses- 
gluo. 

In Formosa, at its Northern end, 1750 
feet above the sea, arc sulphur pits, in the 
rocky gorge of a mountain, and eighty-five 
miles East of Tamsui, and clouds of steam 
and sulphureous vapour issue from rents in 
the rocks. There are several hob springs and 
pools, and a miniature Geyser throws inter- 
mitting jets of boiling water to a height of 
fifty or sixty feet. Anotlier solfiitara is near 
the village of Kim-pao-li some seven or eight 
miles to the N. W. of Kelung. la Japan 
similar solfjitaras occur, <ii the department 
of S.atsurna, in the island of Kiu-siu, The 
ground is volcanic and impregnated with 
Hiilphnr. At the southern end of Satsuina 
is the burning sulphur island of Ivoo-sima. 

1 . Sttlphurelted Miner at Springs. 

Malauca, tliernml. — Ward. 

Spriog, 27 miles N. from Ilazaroobagli, thermal, 
—if. U. Wilson. 

Bum Buklcsir, thermal, 16 miles, VV. and S. of 
Sooree in Bhoerbhooin. — SheriviU. 

Jorya Buoroe, nob far from Chaunch, near mooting 
of Biirakur and Dairiooda rivers, tbcriual. — OUlham. , 
Tantluio near it, on other HidoDamouda. thornuil. 
Tata ?aui, Sirgoojali, Cliota Nugporo, thermal. — 
hnton. 

2 springs ntN bnso of Maha Doo Moiintaiiw, Nor- 
budda, thonnal. — SpiUhnry 
Well at Uwalior.— Tod. 

Below Landour. -~^f array. 

At Soiiah, 30 7nik!S from Delhi, thermal -^Ladlotv. 
At Lousali, in Noorporo. — Marcadiea. 

At Bishisht, in KuUou, thermal. — Oerard. 

In the Bukh llavino Salt Range, thermal. — Flemy. 
At Jubba in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of Indus, do. 
Chihaleo P)iss W. of Indus below Kalibag. — do. 
Mittah near Esau Khail W. Bank of Indus. — <lo. 
Peer Mungal and (Ja/ee Poor in Siud, thermal. — 
Major Baker ami Id. McLaynn 

At Tiukkeo Pass, near Schew.an, tbornial — Gilson 
Within high water mark in Kutty war.— Namiuat/o 
Temple of Somnnth in (luzorat. — (M. Tod. 
Arowlee in the Concan, thermal. — Duncan. 

At Bhadrachellum on the Godavery, thermal. — 
Hayn.'!: Malcomsoyi, 

AtChittoor, slightly thermal. — Hardy. 

2 . Salim. 

Several springs at Sooroojkoond near Belcuppoe 
and Burkufcta, Grand Trunk Road . — Bhtnvill and 
Hooker ^ thermal. 

Tovah in Kangara disti’icfc. — Marcadieu, 

Mukhdoor Ruaheed in Multan. — Edgeworth. 
Shahporo near Slinuf'.—Neehmduh Mookerjee. 
LahardKhad on Sutledge above Roopur. — Wade, 
Universal throughout Salt Range. — Fleming. 
Sumooudur aud Kullar khar lakes in Salt Range ? 
^Flsming. 

Doozeekoostuok, Soinde, thermal.— Ftccary. 

Oooh, Soinae. — Viccary. 

Lukkeo Pass.— Gifesoa. 

Well at Banda ? — Prinsciy. 

Near Hyderabad Deccan.— Foyif|/. 
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a. brine. 

Sambher lake ? 

Many springs in Salt Range — Meming, 

Old spring near Jeypore in Assam ? 

Brine springs inBecaueer and Jessulmeer.— Irruie. 
Cachar Hills. 

Peer Mungul, Scinde.— Rafter anti McLaga.x. 
h. alkaline. 

Leonar lake, 50 miles from Jaulnah,— Malcomsoji ? 
At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab ^Baddely. 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajmeer. — 
Irvine. 

Well at Jowali Mookhi ? — Marcadieu. 

c. ahminous. 

Weil below Laiidour. — Murray. 

d. tod me. 

Traces of iodine in well at Jawali Mookhi aad 
Arluu in Kangra. — Marcadieu. 

Ditto Thunga Bara near Hurripore — Marcadieu. 
Strong iodide of potass well at Jawali, Mr. Mar- 
c‘adieu states, that though broncliocele is very com- 
mon iu the district — tho inhabitauts of Jowali are 
exempt from it. — Marcadieu. 

e. lime. 

Many in Murroe Hills above Rawul Pindee — yle^ 
miiig. 

Peetli in Hala mountain.s, thermal. — Viccary. 

Kyo in ditto, thermal.— /i. I'oiou/. 

Near Sunjabundia, ICurnool, thermal, (Heu'holdJ 
temperature decreasing. 

I /. .silkiovs. 

Burraro and Bhcem Bliaud, Kurruckporo Hills 
thermal. — Bheru'ill and M'Chlland. 

3. Cliahjhaaie. 

At Dalhousic, Chmnba — Clemenger. 

Khotas near jhetlam.—Fleniiug 
Bakh ravine in Salt Fleming, 

Chihalce, W. Back of Indus. — Fleming. 

At Munnoo Karn.— A’djfctwGi. 

At Nageonda, Simla hills, — do. 

Below LBudon r . — M nrray . 

Ou Uungeet river, Darjeeling. — A/sfou 
Hungiioo river, 4 miles E. by N. of Daijeeling. 
— WUhccomhe. 

Bangalore. — Garrard. 

Ramandroog hills near Bellary. — Mayer. 

Ne-ar old town of Attaran, Moulmein ; thermal ? 

4. Thermal spring.'} with no important ingredientSt 
or imperfecthj knomi, some of them probably 
carbonated. 

Hot springs at Cannes in Ceylon, Temp. Variable ? 
Hot water founlaiu at Tavoy, ^ 

Ditto at Luukyen in ditto, > Prinsep. 

Ditto at Sienleo in Martaban. j 
Near Kaline Aurig Martaban. — Low. 

Hot spring on Attaran river Tenassonm. — Ptd- 
dington. 

Hot springs on the Palouk river and at Pee, be- 
tween Morgui and Tavoy, some sulphuretted.— Ma- 
jor W. McLeod. 

Springs at Numyan near Prome. 

Between Meeaday and the Arracan hills.— Pftayrr. 
Seetacoond, near Cliittagong. 

Uttcer, 30 miles from Poorie. — Btander. 
Kaljhurnce, Maharoo, Hatbulleab, Noubhil, be- 
tween Rajamahal and Sooroc.— ShericiW, 
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lincarakoonda 21 miles S. W. of Sooree in Beer- 
boom. — Slierwill. 

Tantlooee 16 miles N. W. of Sooree, on Sidh Nul- 
la. — Sherioill. 

Springs at Katkamsandi,old Benai'esRoad. Everest. 
PinarkooD, Ramgur. — Rrciou. 

Seetacoond, Monghyr. 

Paharpoor, Kurruckpore hills.— S/ifirjt'il?. 

Rajgeer and Guriufc, N. by E of (iyah.— 

Oa Rungcet river. — Darjeelhig Guide 
NearBagin river in Pana district, Bundlecund.— 
Franklin. 

Two hot springs in Al war country, one 15 miles 
W. by S from Alwar,one 20 miles N. E. of Jeyporo. 
—Capt. Bellow's survey. 

Mineral springs at Machory P— Co^. Todd. 

At Sectabaree, iu Harowtee, also cold springs. — 
Col. Todd. 

At Jumnootrio, Gungootrie, Eedernath, and at 
Badrinath, in Qhurwal. 

Hot springs near Nutpa, Book toe and Jauree, val- 
ley of Sutledge.— Cif^rrard. 

Opposite Sonee banks of ditto — Prinsep. 

Hot spring at Silol, Kangra, — G. T. Suerey. 
Muuneekarn in Kullooand hot spring further up 
the Parbutii. Mr. Edgeworth informs that the 
water where it issues from its source, is of the 
temperature of 207 ® Fahrt. It is, therefore, one of 
the hottest knowu springs. Some of the hottest of 
these are the Geysers 180 ® ,Sooroojkooad 190 ® ,iho 
Pftersquelle in the Caucasus 195 ® .spring on Palook 
river 190 ® , and what Humboldt discovered and 
describee as the hottest spring in the world, 
Guariaxuaia in Mexico 207 ® . Tho boiling point of 
water at the elevation of Muuneekarn is much be- 
low that point. Rice is cooked in tho .spring at 
Jumnootrie 191®, at about 11.000 feet above the 
sea, and iu many others of inferior tompei ature. 

Kiilat in Kulloo — Gerard. 

Dower range of Sooliman inounfains. — Fleming. 
Peer Mngg<m, Alligator Tank, I'J miles from Kiir- 
rachee.— Carh’s.s’. 

duggen and Deyrah, N. Scinde. — Kirk. 

Springs at the base of the Halla Mountains 
Scinde — A. Young. 

Oonee, Central range of Kutty war, variable temp, 
—Gibson. 

Oonopdoen and Soonoopdeen in Satpoora Range — 

From near Surat to Rajapore many hot springs, 
at Maljar, Jiutnaghery, Mat, &c , nioro than 12 iu 
mnnbOT. — Duncan. 

At Kair and Urjunnah, Deccan. — Malromson. 

At Byorah. — Malcomson. 

5 . VdroloAim. 

Pegu ? 

Arrftcao, Paidong 5 miles from Ramree. — Bogle. 
Island of Cheduba. 

Assam at Jeyporo and five other places —Hannny 
Bylhet.—Inglis. 

Kaffir Koto, Algnd ravine, W. bank of Indus. — 
Fleming. 

Jubba, N, side of Salt Range, 10 miles E. of tho 
Indus. — Fleming. 

Jowali Mookhi. — Gerard. 

Three springs in Dooloo, eastward of Gogra. — 
Gerard. 

A Mineral spring occurs in the Sangur talook 
Nuggar division of Mysore.— Dr. H. H. Oswald, M.D. 
Cat. M. E. of 1867. 

At Darjeeling there is a Mineral water in tho Min- 
ejm spring. The water i.s a carbonated and siil- 
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phnivitt.ed chalybeate spring, containing its iron in 
the peculiar state in which it is found in the Baih 
waters. — B. H. Hodgson, Esq., C. s. 

Mineral water, from a spring walled in, at Knd- 
jorah in Jessore. This spring is a cai’bonated, cal- 
careous and magnesian water, with a slight, though 
pii>b«bly efficacious pw>portion of iron,, which is of 
course in tho state of carbonuto, and held in solu- 
tion iu the water. --A, Grote, Esq., c.a. 

Mineral water from ^o.suncah, north of Huzaree- 
bagh. This water is a carbonated and slightly chaly- 
beate spring, with a little muriate and carbonate of 
soda also in solution — TK. H. Elliott. Esq , c.a, 
3(r Grote. 

• Hot springs in Martaban and Tenassorim. 

IVtrolonm springs, in Pegu Arrncan and Assam. 

hi the Barra^cJqwre District. 

Ftecr 30 miles from i’oorce. 

Hot springs near Chaunch in Ranexjorah. 

Ditto ditto Sonroo, 

Ditto ditto Rajnichal Hills. 

Dinnporc. 

Hot springs near Chaunch at Singoorjah. 

Ditto Pinarkoon. 

Ditto KntkumHandoo. 

At Mujooloe 30 inilo.s S. E of Rhotas. 

Two Springs iu Hills N. K. of Gya. 
j Four Sulphuretted springs witliin 27 milo.9 of 
Ilazarecbaugh. 

BurkuttaG T. Ho.ad. 

Seetacoond Moonghyr. 

Many hot springs in sumo range. 

Two Springs on Runjeet river, l)arjecllng. 

Alecrift. 

Springs at Lsndonr. 

Well of Soonah near Delhi. 

(Iwatior. 

Sulphurous 8pring.sat Gwalior, 

Aijrn. 

Many mineral springs at Machony in Jeyporo. 

Hot springs iu Alwar. 

Hot and cold springs at Kcotabareo in Hurrowtoo, 

Soda springs iu It.ijpontaua. 

J/mhalfa. 

Hot springs at JiimTootrio, Gnngntrie. 

Kcdaniuth and JJudilrinath in (lurhwal valley of 
the Sutlej. 

Chalybeato at Nagconcla. 

Lahore. 

• 

Minineekaran. 

Bisliih.st. 

Saline spring .at Dreva near Shauore. 

Sulphur ditto at Lonrah near Noorporc. 

Chalybeato at Dalliou.sie Chninba. 

Iodine and Brine near Juwalli Mukhi. 

At Miikhdoor Kushced M miles from Mooltan 
Sealkote. 

Saline springs in Salt Rnngo, Peshawur. 

Hot fountain in Katbyawur. Also Saline and 
Sulphur springs within high water mark. 

Sulpburous well near Somnath. 

Saline springs in tho Concan. 

Saline and Sulphurous springs in Lnkee pass, 

Many hot springs on Western boundary. 

Raif)nndr<K>g hills near Rellary. 

Chalybeate at Bangalore 
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Sulphuretted hot springs at Badrachellum on the ] 
Godaveiy. j 

Hot springs at Rair and TJrjunah and at Byorah | 
in the Deccan — Journ. Beng. As. Soc. No. Ill of 
1856. I 

Mineral water, Decree, Jubbulpore. 

Kosunghat, Do. 

Surar, Do. 

Mineral water, Keoodra, Jubbulpore. These four 
springs at Deoroo and Keoodra produce a good 
deal of water ; they bubble up, and are 
supposed to contain no sulphur ; the natives do not 
attribute to them any beuoficial effect in disease, 
but after recovery from sickness drink the waters, 
as they are supposed to create an appetite, and 
thereby give strength. — Gat. Ex. 1862. 

Mineral water of Sonachur, docs not bubble up, 
but produces a gooddeal^of water; the villagers] 
drink it daily. Comes out of black earth. — Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

Mineral water, Koosloe. ^lineral water, Butnbec 
Do. Churgaon. Do. Booinba. 

Do. Bilba. 

There is very little water in the last named spring ; 
it bubbles up mixed with sand. It contains no suU 
phur, and is not supposed to bo beneficial in disease. 
Cat. Ex 1862. 

Mineral water, Nugur Moha very little water; 
does not bubble up ; contains no sulphur. Dries up 
in hot weather. — Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Mineral water. Artesian well near Jubbuljjoro a 
chalybeate used as a tunic by convalescents iu fovor 
cases. — Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Water from nnnoral springs from Singpboo coun- 
try, Khouang, Assam H. L. Jenkins, Esq. Sulphur 
from the mountaiu.s of Beloocbiatan. Sulphur from 
Salt range, Punjab. Borax or Biborate of Soda. — 
Cat. Ex. 18G2. 

— 0%mningham*s Ladah. Hookers'* Himalayan 
Journal. Mrs. Jlerocifs Travels^ ^'C. Dr. 
John Maepherson in No. iiiy Indian Annals 
of Medical Science, p. 205. Oct. 1854. Howell, 
ILmd-hook Econ, Prod. Punjab, p. 105, 106, 
107. Catalogue E,chihltion of 1802. JJr. 
Oswald in the Miulras Exhibition Catalo* 
gue of 1857. Rev. Dr. Smith's Ghinese Ma- 
teria Medica. Dr. Fleming on the Salt 
Range. Transactions of Bengal Medical and 
Physical Society. Bombay Medical Transac- 
tions. Gleanings of Science. Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, No. Hi, of 185(). 'IVausac- 
tiona of Asiatic Society of Bengal. Transac- 
tions of Bombay Geographical Society. 
McClelland's Journal of Natural Hi^t'Oi'y. 
McGlelland's Geological lleport. Ainslie's 
Materia Medica. Madras Medical Topo- 
graphies, Kirk's Topography of Scinde. 
Irvine's Topography of Ajmeer. Oldham's 
Report, harjeeling Guide. Todd's Ilaj- 
jpootana, Phillip's Geology. Proceedings of 
Geological Society. Madras Road Book. 
Gerard's Kunawur. See Hot Springs. 

MINEKY, an artificial lake in Ceylon, 20 
miles in circumference. A charming, sylvan 
fipot. ! 


MINERVA. See Hindoo; Osiris; Saras, 
wati. 

MINGAL, a tribe of rude and predatory 
habits, who occupy the southern lulls of Jha. 
lawati from Khozdar to Bela in Las. They 
have two great divisions, the Shahi-zyeaud 
Phailv^an-zye. The Bizunja, of which are 
two great divisions the Atnalari and Taiibar- 
ari, are west bat on the same hills as the 
Minghal. They are a violent people and 
much addicted to rapine. The Zigger Miiigal 
emigrated to Nuskhee. The Sunari a 
branch of the Zehri tribe of Jhalawan in- 
habit Da.sht Guran near Kelat. The Zigger 
Mingal and Rask.shani, who inhabit Nush- 
ki, have no proper towns or villages, but 
I'esido in tents, and aro not migratory. Their 
river the Kaisar, is useless for irrigation, 
and is lost amongst the sands. They culli. 
vate wheat at the skirt of the hill ranges 
supporting the plateau of Sabarawan. Snow 
seldom falls. The Zigger Minghal at one 
time occupied the Dasht-i-Guran near Kelat, 
bat their increasing numbers compelled 
them to migrate into Niishki, dispossessing 
the Rakshani, of whom two tomans or clans 
still reside at Nushki. They have a good 
breed of liorscs, called Tarji Their flocks 
are very numerous. Sabarawan and Las are 
on a great mountain range or table land 
that rurjs N. and S. Jhalawan with less ele- 
vation thau Sabarawan, is held by Bi’ahni 
tribes, amongst wlmm are the Miuglml, 
Bizunju and Sainalari, in the hills. The 
fixed population in their little towns, docs 
uotexceedl0,000and are greatly exceeded by 
the pastoral tidbes, — the gx'eat tribes of Mi- 
nghal and Bizuuji, giving them the prepoii- 
derauce. Jhalawan and Saharawnn are the 
two great central districts of Beluchistan, 
and these districts surround the districts of 
Kolat which depend on the capital. The 
plain of Dasht Guran, south of Chappar, is 
inhabited by the Suuari, a branch of the 
Jehri tribe of Jhalawan. Many of the Jhala- 
wau tribes are undoubtedly of Rajpoot 
origin ; and until lately, the practice of in- 
fanticide was prevalent amongst them. Near 
Bagwana is a cave in a rock filled with the 
dried mummy like bodies of infants, some 
of which had a comparatively recent ap- 
pearance. See Kelat ; India. 

MING-MON. See Talieng or Mon. 

MINGTI. See India. 
MINGULA-THOOT. Burm. This is sup- 
posed to be the Mangula Sutra, meaning the 
anspicious or fortunate discourse. It is a 
sermon of Gautama, containing thirty-eight 
rules of life or a summary of beatitude. It 
is one of the first lessons taught to a Bur- 
mese youth. — Yule. p. 96. 
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HimJHARKB. 

lillNIAK. Malay. Oil 

MINIAK-IKAN. Malay. Fish oil of 
Singapore. 

MINIAK-JARAK. Java. Ca.stor Oil. 
XJ»ed for lanipS) aad for paying the bottoms 
of sliips. 

MINIAK KACHANG. Malay. Earth- 
nut oil 

MINIAK KAMIRI Borneo. Almond 
scented oil 

]\riNIAK KAPAVANG. Borneo. Pro- 
cured from the seeds of Pangirum edule. 

MINTAK KAPUR. Borneo. Found 
very effioaoious in cases of rheumatism. 

MINIAK-KAYA. Malay. Wood oil of 
Singapore; when mixed with daniar, Mata 
Kooching, it makes a coarse durable var- 
nish. 

MINIAK KRUIN. Borneo. Wood oil 
extracted by heat from a species of Uiptero- 
carpns. 

MTNIBAR seems to have been an old 
Arabic form for Malabar. It is the .same in 
MarignoUi . — Yide Caihai/ T. p. 74. 

MINIERA DI PIOMBO, also Piom- 
B.igt^ine, also Corezolo. It. Black lead. 

MINILEY, Port. See Kat-amanak. 

MINING. GwuMinio. It. Rod lead, 

MINIRUM. Sing. Talc. 

MINIUM. Eng. Fk. 


MINTRA. 

MINJRI. HfXD. CiLSOutA reflexa. 

MIN-KHYENG. Kami. Fobs catus, the 
Cat. 

MINKOPI, or Mincopi, a diminutive 
Negro race, who occupy the Andamaii 
Islands and Great Nicobar Island, they have 
some peculiarities which distinguish them 
from others of the Negro tribes, they aw 
perhaps, of all the races in the world, the 
least civilized, being nearer to a state of 
nature than any people wo read of. See 
Andaman; India; Mincopi. 

MINNA TANNA. Malay. Potroloiim, 
Naphtha Earth-Oil. 

MIN RIVER, is in lat. 26®9'N., long. 
119®68J-' E., on th<j East Coast of China, 
leads to the city of Fou-chin-foo, which is 
about 27 miles W. by S. from the Sharp 
Peak and i.s a place of great trade, is front- 
ed by the White Dog Islands and at its en- 
trance has the large island of Woivfou — 
Horsbnrgh. 

MINOS. See Saraswati. 

MINT. 


S II rani of Avicenna. 
Yiieu-taii, Chi.v. 

Tan-fon, „ 

Clui fen, ,, 

Hnng-tuti, „ 

Rcd-Iicad, Eng. 

Ked oxide of lead, „ 
Red -lead, is a red 


IJinoxide of lead Eno. 
Dcutoxide „ » 

Oxide rouge do plonib.FR. 
Mining, (jIkr. 

MennigRothesbloioxyd „ 
Sun door, Hind. 

Minio, It. 

coloured tri-plumbic 
oxide of lead. Massicot and Minium may be 
produced at pleasure, by continuing the 
calcination of the metals first into litharge or 
Mas.sicot, the monoxide, and then into the 
red tri-plumbic totr-oxido. It is prepared by 
hindoo chemists. It is used for purifying 
concentrated acetic acid also to adulterate, or 
in lieu of, vermilion and by glass makers 
and painters. The hindooa smear it largely 
on their idols, or on atones to convert them 
into a deity. — Smith, Rotjle See Leady Red 
Lead. 

MINJAMGAN or Herten Island, on the 
East Coast of Java, is about 5 miles west of 
tlie entrance of Bally Strait. — Huvshurgh, 
MINJHAREE or Paloodhona. Ukia. A 
tree abundant in Ganjarn and Gumsur, 
extreme height 45 feet, circumference 5' feet 
and height from ground to the i-iiter- 
scction of the first bi*ancb, 6 feet. Used on 
account of its lightness for rafts also for 
picottah poles. The fiuit and flower are 
botli eaten. The bark and leaves are used 


Hibbuk. Nana, 

Ar 

Menta roniRnna, 

It. 

Pa-ho, 

Baiime Verte, 

Chi.v 

Mentha saliva, 

Lai. 

Fa 

Nana, 

Pkus. 

Frauen murze, 

Gkk I 

Widda, 

Tam. 

Pudma;NauajGu7..niND. | 




Dried Mint is more commonly u.sod by 
Eiiropean.s than natives, but is estcomod as a 
medicine by tlie latter. Dogs refuso to sleep 
on rugs beneath which mint has been placed, 
and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Mint is 
occasionally prescribed by mabomodaii 
practitioners in dyspeptic complaints, and to 
stop vomiting. Several kinds are distin- 
guished, all remarkable for their peculiar 
odour and taste. The common sorts are 
three, spear-mint, pepper-mint and penny 
royal, also Mentha birsuta; M. crispa and 
M. canadensis. The first is generally used 
for culinary purposes : it may bo propagated 
by layers, or cuttings, or parting of the roots ; 
it requires a moderate proportion of water. 
In the rains a smqll black caterpillar attack.^ 
the leaves, and will destroy tho whole bed 
if not removed by hand or by Hooding the 
beds, when the in.scct becomes detached 
from the leaves, and is easily destroyed. 
The mints are domestic medicines, carmina- 
tive, antispasmodic ; stomachic, astringent, 
sudorific and alexipharmic. — Riddell. Fmlh 
ner. Poivell^ Hand-Book. V. 1. p. 301. Smith 
p, 150. 

MINTRA. A tribe in the Malay penin- 
sula with nnmorons superstitions, but bo- 
lieving in another world. The Mintra are 
not so jkdvancod in cultivation and arts as 


ttedioinallyfor worws.-Cap<am Macdonald. 1 tl^^ Creau of the Tonasserim Coast, these 
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MIRABAN. 

last cuHivafc cotton, and make their own 
cloth, which 18 not the case with the Miiitra. 
The Crean have also many vegetables which 
are unknown to this tribe. Tlio Mintra 
clear a small piece of ground in March, in 
July they set fire to the trees which are then 
BuISciontly dried, and at the beginning of 
September they plant paddy, cludy, <&c., 
their Ladang is so small that their harvest of 
rice is enough only for a couple of months, 
the cludy being then their only food for the 
remainder of the year. The ^^lintra are 
very partial to the llcsh of monkoys, and if 
the use of it was not prohibited by the 
Koran, there is no doubt that the generality 
of them would have b6eii converted to Isla- 
mism. To procure it they use tlic snmpitan, 
which is a bamboo from 6 to 8 foct long, the 
arrows are slips of bamboo 10 inclies long, 
with a piece of light wood at the bottom, 
shaped to tlie bore of the tube, which they 
propel by blowing hard. The point of the 
arrow being anointed with a prepared poi- 
son called tlipob, commnni cates it to the 
blood and after two or three minutes the 
animal vomits and falls dead. Sliould tliC5 
arrow penetrate the skin of large animals, 
many of them die, but they are generally 
lost to tlie sportsman, as they arc able to 
run, after having been wounded, to a great 
distance. Those savages seldom miss their 
aim but will shoot with their arrows monkeys 
seated on 'trees of seventy or eighty feet 
high, one wounded animal, after jumping 
on some other branches, and tin-owing 
away what he was eating, immediately after 
fell down. — Jour. Tnd, Arch, Vol. V. No. 8, 

A^^gnst I85I. 

MINUM. Tel. Wax. 

MlN-UMBbjR. Tasi. Ambergris. 

MINUMULU. Tul. riiaseolusKoxbiir- 
ghii, W. and A.] Ph. radiatus R. iii. 29r). 

MINYAR. Hind. Andropogon annnlatns. 

MlONJlL, also ^lanjal. Tam. Saffron. 

MlOUNCl and Modali, rivers of Burmah. 

MIPANNY. SiNo. Honey. 

MIR. Peus. Hinh. a chief, a president 
of an assembly, a title of any Syed as Mir 
Akbar Ali, Mir Kasim, Mir Mohib Ali. 

MIRA BAI, the founder of a liindn sect 
of vaislinava, who lived in the time of Akbar. 
She was the dauglitcr of the petty ra ja of 
Merta and was married to the rana of Udi- 
pur. Sbo is fabled to have boon worsliip- 
ping at Dwaraka when the image of Krisli- 
na opened and she leapt into the opening. 
She is one of the Sad'hwia or female saints 
of the vaislinava. 

MIRABAIJ. A Penang wood of a light 
red colour. Much used for ship building, 
furniture, &c. 


MIRAFRA. 

MIRABILIS JALAPA. Lhm. 


Zahr-ul-ajl, Ar. 

Krislma kcli, Bung. 

Gul baji, Gul-abbas, Duk 
Zjibb.uUajI, Egypt. 

Marpol of Pern, Eng. 

Abaaai, Hind. 

Gul baji, „ 

Sanji, 

Hobo, Jap. 

Sandal innlam, Jav. 

Sandal mul ? Malay. 


Bambui-pulu* 
kampat, Malay. 

Bahu-bumi, Sans. 

Sundia-ragura, „ 

Sendrikka, Singii. 

Undi nnmdaroi, Tam. 
Battirakshain, „ 

Patraah, „ 

Cliandra Kanta, „ 

IJadracha, Tkl* 

Badraksha, „ 


Cultivated as an ornament in most gar- 
dens, root considered as an aperient by tho 
native doctors, <kc. but Drs. Hunter and Shool- 
bred tried it without satisfactory results, 
and Dr. O’Shanglinossy’s experiments lead 
liim to believe it destitute of any efficacy. It 
is at best an uucortaiu cathartic though tlio 
roots were long regarded as tho source of 
the true jalap, their taste is acrid and nan- 
seouH, aud they aboui>d in stai-ch ; the seeds 
also contain this principle in such abuti- 
dance that they have been proposed as .an 
alimentary article. The Mirahilis dichoto- 
ma and longilloi’a are repufed to posses-s 
similar pro[)ertics. The I\farvel of Peru 
has dowers of various colours, red, wliitc 
, and yellow, aI‘>o variegated red and wliite, 
yellow and white. Tlio root when dried 
is prep.arod for medicinal use. It l)ccurne.s 
in a short time (juito a weed in a garden. 
Is in’opagatod by seed and in any soil. — 
(fShaiKjhnvfifii/, 511. Riddell. Blrdivoody 
JiIuSo7bj Rovril. 


MIRAFRA. Confining this genus of birds 
to tho species devoid of nareal tuffs, Mr. 
Blyth di&tifiguislios Spizalauda, Bhjth, ox. 
M. Hayi, Jmlov, which is a peculiar and 
rather thick billcMl and true lark, sis shmvn 
by tbc form of tho wing, (fee., sind Anno- 
mancs Cabanis, cx. M. Phoonicura, Fnmldin^ 
Al. Jju.sitania, Gntelin, (v. desertsi, Lirht., 
i.sabellina Tcm^ ct. M. pheenicuroides, Bh/th,) 
and probably M. cordufanica, Sfriehlandy 
to which lie smspocts that A cinnamomea, 
Jio 7 inp.j should bo referred. The prior 
c.stablishmcnt of the genus Annomanes, is 
known and A. cinnamomea (cordufanica?) 
is correctly referred to it, also the Alauda 
pallida, Wirmiherg^ with possibly Biidytes 
viridis (Motacilla viridis, Senpoli,) founded 
on the bad figure in Brown’s III. Orn. pi. 33. 
f, 2, M, bisfcrigata, Raffles: B. mclanoco- 
phala, ct B. beema, Syhes; B. ueglccta, 
mclanocephala, et flava, apud Jerdon^ Catal ; 
M. melanocephala, Lichtemtein ; B. flava 
vel noglocta et B. Rayi vcl flaveola of India 
and the Malay countries auctorum). — P. 

Nov, 2 m 1850. Bev. Zool, 1851 p. 
178, Mr. Bhjth*$ Beport, 
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MIRAGE. 


MIRI. 

MIRAGE. I the face of a lake tliat. is calm, ami smooth. 

Bahr.ul-milh,or salt.seaAR. Cliitmm. HinJ. 

Bahr-bila-ma or Namaish-i Ab Per. 

waterless soa „ Ser-ub „ 

Si-kofc. Hind. 

It is said that beasts are never deceived by 
the mirage. But, to man, the distress occa- 
sioned in Arabia by a deficiency of water is 
frequently increased by the tantalizing 
appearance presented by the mirage in that 

cotuitry. Xhelightrefractoaiutliurareficaair am*, 

iin.ncdmtoly above the heated ground gives JURANUU, Hind, of Kangra, Dodonooa 
Vise to the resemblance ot an extensive lake, burinanniana. 

and the thirsty traveller, advancing towards MIKaPA KANDRA. Or Varogoki. Tod- 
It finds the flattering dclnsioyecede before dalia aenleata. i’ers. Scopolia Ac. R, i. 616. 
him. In the early part of the morning, JMI RAPA K A YA .^Capsicum frutescens li. 

while some dew remains on the grohnd, the jfiRA SALiUIPOhlA, i.s the Mairo or 

perception is remarkably strong ; every ob- Sandalwood timbcr'trcc of Now Zealand, 
ject IS then also magnified, so that alirnhs MlRASl, Aiuii. Hi.nu. Having ances- 
appear a-s trees, and under them frcipieiitly tral rights. In Sind, the mir.xsi is a bard, who 
appear their images inverted, as if reflected accompanied hi,s chief to tho field and sang 
from tho surface of water. tliu .Shair or war song during the combat. 

In tlie doserl, of Dliat and Oomra-Soomra, Mill AT. Sco Lat. 
wlHjro tho shcplierds pasture flocks, and MIRBOW. See Scinang. 
especially where tho alkaline plant is pro- ]\IIR CASSIM, Huccecd'cd Mir Jaffir as 
dneed, the sfraiilication i.s very Jiorizontal, subjulav of Boinral. Aftci* a varied infer- 
and produces much of the inirago. It is this course with the British, lio was defenrted by 
illusion to which tho inspired writer refers, them at Ciitwa, on tho IDth July and 
when ho says, “ tho mock pool of tho desort again at Ghcrca on tho 2()th Aiigiist and in 
shall become real water.” Tho inhabitants Novimiber ho fled to the Court of the vizier 
of tlie desert term it Chitram, literally, the of Oudli. 

pictnro, by no moans an unhappy designa- ]\IIRC1I, Dure. Sans, any Pepper, 

tion. Tliis optical deception is well known Chillies; Gol-mircli, .Black popper. Piper 
to tlioRnjpoots, is called ‘‘soc-kot” or ‘ winter nigrum. Lal-mirch, cap.-jicum or rod-popper, 
castles,’ because cluefly visible in the cold Capsicum annuum. Kangliol mircb, ia 
season ; hence, possibly originated flie equal- Ci-ltis caueasica. 

ly illusory and delightful ‘ Chateau on Es- ^URCHA, also Jlirchai. Sans. Capsicum 
pjignc,’ so well known in Europe. fruicsceiis. 

It is to bn seen in every part of British M IRCHAI, IIiNn. See Kaladaun, 

India just a, s Eotliori de.scribcs the likeness IRlROIir. Guz, JfiND, Cap.sicum frutes- 

ofa fresh water lake, like a broadsheet of cons, Cbillic.s. 

calm water, that stretchas far towards tlio IMlRClllA G AND, Hind. Cymbopogon 
south — stretching deep into winding eroek.s, iwaraneuaa. 

and liernmed in by jutting promontorie.s, and M I RCH-SOOKll. Hind. Capsicum am 
filielving smooth off towards tho shallow nunm. 

side; on its bosom the reUccted Hre of tlie iMIR-DAH. PiiRS. literally a master 
sun lay playing, and seeming to float upon of ton, tho Chief of peons, also a land mea- 
waters deep, and .still. surer, who must* measure with a standard 

Though, says he, I knew of the cheat, it yard, or guz, with tho .seal of tlio principal 
was not till tho spongy foot of my camel had town of the district affixed to it. Tlie lUa- 
alraost trodden in tho seeming watcr.s, that I hoe guz, as fixed by Akbar is tho one used, 
could undeceive my eyes, for tlie slioro lino (Vide Aycen Akbory, 4-fco Ed. Vol. I. p. 354) 
was quite true, and natural. I soon .saw tho — CetUnd ImliaYol. II. p. 30. 
cause of the phantasm. A sheet of water, iMlRGH, PsJiru. A leopard, 

heavily impregnated with salts, had filled 31 [RI, a hill tribe on tho Eastern frontier 

this great hollow ; and when dried up by of tho Abor area. They all wear some 
evaporation had left a white saline deposit, woollen article of drees. They use the bowr 
that exactly marked the space which the and poisoned arrow. Tho Miri are allied to 
waters had covered, and thus sketched a the Abor, Dofla or Aka, rathor than to tho 
true shore-line. Tho minute crystals of the Mishmi. The 3Iiri have their chief seat in 
salt sparkled in the sun, and so looked like the low hills north of Bauskotta and Lakim« 
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— Eotheu's Travel from tho East p. 271. 
Eurtoids pilgrimage to Mcccah Voi, iii. p. 23. 
ToiVs Rajasthan VoL 1. p. 18. Col. Chesney* 
Euphrates and TIgriit. Vol. 1 p. 572. 

MIRAJ All., the heavenly journey related 
by Mahomed. 

MIR AKOR pKii.s. Master of tho Horse: 
Chief groom of the Stables. 

MIRALEA. S(‘o Hydridm. 
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ifIR JUMLA. 

pur, but the exactions and cruel ravages of 
their formidable ueighboars the Abor, have 
compelled them to migrate in large num- 
bers into the plains of Upper Assam. Mr. 
Robinson remarks that a partial comparison 
of the dialects spoken by tliese tribes far- 
nishos abundant evidence of their original 
consanguinity, while the coincidence be- 
tween their vocables and the terms in com- 
mon use by the Tibetan tribes, is frequent 
and unequivocal. The Miri race occupy 
the north banks of the Brahmaputra in Lat. 
27 ® 50* N.and Long 94^ oO’E. in the western 
part of the valley of Assam, they are to the 
S. W. of the Abor. 

The Bibor, Jubaraud Kulta or Kolita, 
are populations to the north and east of the 
Abor and Mishmi localities, on the drainage 
of the Brahmaputra. In the end of 1861 
the Meyong Abor attacked and plundered a 
village in the British territory, but the tribe 
expiTssed a desire to renew friendly rela- 
tions, and begged that tlieir ofibneea might 
be overlooked. On the 5th November 1882, 
an agreement was made with them binding 
them to respect Brilisli territory, and tlie 
same ' engagement was subscribed on the 
16th January 1863 by the Kelong Abor. 
On the 8fch November 1862, a similar 
engagement was concluded with the Abor 
of the Dihoiig- Dibang diiar. The Abor 
Miri language belongs to the old Assam 
alliance, but it has boon greatly modifled by 
Tibetan. It hns a strong ideologic resem- 
blance to the Dhimal, Bodo, Garo and Naga, 
but with some specific Tibetan traits. — 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ Nost. iv 
and v April and May 1853. p. 190 ; Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunmids, Vol. vii, 343; 
Indian Annals ; Latham^ s Descriptive Ethno- 
logg Camphellj p. 54. See India j Singpo. 

MIBJALU. Tel. Black Pepper. 

MIlllALTIGA, Tkl. Piper tricocenm. 

MIR JAFFIR, in 1702, was appointed 
dewau of Bengal and viceroy of the throe 
Bubabs, Bengal, Behar and Orissa.He was of a 
poor bralimin family, of the, Deccan, but was 
pui'cliased by a Persian merchant aiid con- 
verted to mahomedanisra. He rose to dis- 
tinction under Aurangzeb who styled him 
Murshid Kuli Khan, and MurShedubad was 
called after him. He remodelled the reveiine 
system of Toder Mull. He was a great and 
an eregetic ruler and died in 1725. 

MIR JAFFIR KHAN, after Sumj ud 
Dow1ah*8 death, succeeded to the supremacy 
iu Bengal in 1757. 

MIR JUMLA a uativeof I’ersia, a servant 
of the Kutub Shabi king of Golcondah, after- 
wards a general of Auruugzeb; he died 
at Dacca about 1662. 


MIRPUR. 

MIR-KHOND, the historian, names 
himself Muhammed-bin-Khavand Shah-bin 
Mahmud. His celebrated book is styled 
Hanzat us Safa or Garden of Purity, 
lie was born in 1432, flourished at the 
court of Husein Mirza at Herat, and wrote a 
general history of Persia, from the creation 
to the year 1471, which he entitled Rauzat- 
us-Safa. After many years of disappoint- 
ment from want of patronage, be was at 
length befriended by the munificent minister 
Ali 8hir Beg, who obtained him a suitable 
dwelling near Herat, and assisted him in 
collecting materials. ^[ir-Khond died in 
1498, and his son, Khondemir, wrote an 
abridgment of bis father's work, which ho 
called Klialnsat-al-Akhbar. Texeira, a Por- 
tuguese traveller, published a translated 
abstract of Mir-Khond, and there is an Eng- 
lish translation of Toxeira, by Stephens ; but 
the best translation of that portion of Mir- 
Khond’a work, which relate.s to the history 
of Timur'.s conqne.sfa, was published in 
Major David Price’s Mohammedan history, 

I in 1821. There is also a translation oF 
1 Alir-Khond’s history of the early kings of 
Iran, published by David Shea in 1S32, 
His book is divided into a Preface, seven 
Parts or Sections, and a conclusion. Eaeli 
part makes a very thick volume in folio. 
Jle wrote it at Herat in a caravansera called 
, cancahalo-cula.sya, built by the vizier Mir 
Ali Shir, to whom he dedicated tliis work, 
which he intitledRauzat-us-safa fi sirab al-an- 
bia, 0 ul muluc, o ul kulafa ; which signi- 
fies, The Garden of Pleasure, touching tlio 
Lives of the Propliets, King’s and Khalifs. 
The Preface treats of the Science, or Art of 
Chronological History : llistory of Genhizcan 
p. 429. — Onseleifs Travels Vol. II. p. 392. f 
Marl'hams Emhassif p. xxxiii. See Kondemir. 

MIR MAHOAIED MASUM, autlior of 
Tarikh-us-Sind, a hi.story of the conquest of 
Sind by the Arabs, and down to the time of 
Akbar. He took the takli.allns of Nami. Ho 
was born at Bhskkar in Sind and wrote 
‘ A. D. 1600. Elliot*s Hist, of India. 

MIRMALKNZI, Peus. Pusht, a water 
melon of Candahar. 

MIRDA—? A migratory shepherd race 
in the South of India. — Wilson's Ohm. 

MIRZA, Pers. An honorary title, from 
two Persian words amir-zadah, nobly born ; 
when prefixed to a name as Mirza Abdul 
Baki khan, it means a secretary, a moonshi, 
when suffixed as Abbas Mirzn, it means 
prince Abbas. 

MIRPUR, Eastward of Hyderabad in 
Sind, is Mirpur, the strong-hold of a former 
chieftain of the Talpnr house : still farther 
towards the desert, was Oinerkot, noted as 
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the birth place of the illustrions Akbar: 
this was long looked upon as the deposi- 
tory of the accumulated wealth of the Kalora 
and Talpur rulers, and the point in which 
the chiefs would make a stand in case of an 
invasion of their country. 

MIRRKY MANGI-KAI, Tam. Spoudias 
dulcis. 

MIRRHE, Dut. Myrrh. 

MIKRl. Hini>. Pinu.s gerardeana. 

MIR TAHIR MAHOMED, -NASYANT, 
son of Syed Hasan of Tatta, is the autlior of 
tl 10 historical work Tarikh-i-Tahiri. He left 
Candahar when it was belengured by the 
Persians for Tatta A. D., IC06. A. H., 1015, 
and he wrote bis book A. D., 1621. Elliot's 
Hist of India. 

• MIRU one of tliomoat delightful villages 
of Kuuawar, being rivalled only by Rogi and 
Chini, beyond which the climate becomes 
too arid for beauty. The crops at Mini, 
both of grain and fruit, are most lu.xuriaiit., 
and the vino thrives to perfection. The 
scenery aronud Mini is indescribably beau- 
tiful, as it almost overliangs the Sutlej Jl,000 
feet below, while beyond the river the moun- 
tain-slopes are densely wooded, yet often 
rocky and with every variation of form. 
A single peak, still streaked with snow, but 
too steep for much to lie, rises almost duo 
opposite, behind which tlio summits of the 
cliaiu south of the Sutlej rise to an elevation 
of upwards of 1 8,000 feet. — Dr. Thomson's 
Travels in Western Himalaya and Tibet, 
paye 71. 

MIHUKAR, Hind. Eragrostis, sp. 

IMIRWAHA, or Radkiish, Peiis. A fan. 

MIRWARI, A Brahni tribe located in 
Mushki, Jhow and Kolwah. The Brahui 
entered from the west and point to Khoxdar 
as the capital prior to occupying Kelat. 
See Kelat. 

MIRYALA TIGE, Tel. Piper trioicum, 
li. i. 151. 

MI RZ AN JOSH, Hind. Origanum nor- 
male. 

MIRZAPUR, a town of the Benares 
district on the right side of the Ganges, 
in L. 25®9’ 3”; L.82°33’ 9” 362 feet 
above the sea. Mirzapore has no aucient 
importance or renown like Rajmahal, 
Bhaugulporo, Monghir, Patna, Benares, but, 
excepting the last, it has eclipsed ail the 
towns and cities in the Gangetio valley. 
It has grown and prospered under the 
British rule since the latter part of the 
18th century and as a mart of trade ranks 
next to Calcutta and Bombay. Its corn, 
cotton, and the dyes of one-sixth of India, 
ftro sold here. Mirzapore has risen purely 
fi om commercial causes, unconnected with 


MIRZA-SALIM. 

religion or the auspices of royalty. In Mir- 
zapore is aeen the mo.st beautiful chouk of 
all India. Four miles from Mirzapore is 
the temple of Bindnchul. Here is seen the 
only insranco of Kali in all liiudoostan, 
Forest races occupy the mountainous region 
of India from MirzHpore to tlio shores of the 
Bay of BciigHl, and along the Eastern and 
Western ghaut mountains ruuniug on both 
sides of the peninsula. The Choroo race 
ai'o found in Ohazoepur, a part of Goruk- 
piir, the southern part of Benares and Mirza- 
pur and Beliar. They are sometimes said to 
boa branch of the Blnir. They seem to be the 
same as the Savira or Seoree, but Bu- 
chanan considora * them distinct. The 
Cheroo dcularo themselves to be descended 
from the great serpent, from which they 
may be supposed to be the Nagbiinsi of Ma- 
gadha. Remains of buildings attributed to 
them ‘are found near Biulhii Gyn, Snsrarii 
and Ramghur, and the iincges of Siva and 
Haiiurnaii found in tlioui indicate that they 
belonged to the hindu religion. They ap- 
pear to liavo been expelled from their anci- 
ent abode.s by tlm Pramara of Bhojpur, the 
Hyobuii of Hiirdi and the Blioonhnr, a little 
before the first mahomedan invasion, about 
which time there seems to liave been a gene- 
ral convulsion in India, during which seve- 
ral tribes acquired their present possessions. 
Tho features of the Cheroo are said to re- 
semble the occupants of the Viudliya moun- 
tains. They live by cutting timber, collect- 
ing drugs, ami killing game, and though 
their numbers are very low, they continue 
to create a rajah for every five or six houses, 
and invest him with the tilak in due form. 
The emperor Slier Shah subdued Muhartu, a 
Cheeroo zcmimlar of Buhar, which seems to 
Lave been a last strong cllbrt of the Chooroo 
race. The chief of Singrowli in Mirzapur 
is a Cheeroo, though he chIIs himself a Ben- 
bans. Sir H. Elliot suggests that the Sivira, 
Seori and Cheroo, may perhaps be tho 
Saura, descendants of the Suraseni. In the 
Harivaihsa is the following passage : — “from 
this race came the Sauravira and Saurasena. 
The great king Saurasena has given hta 
name to the country over which he reigned.*' 
Elliot's Siipp. Glossary, Tra>vel of Hind, Folft 
I. p. 136 137. 

MIRZA-SALTM, the Jehangir of Indian 
history, was born near the abode of Moin- 
ud-Din, Chisti. They show to this day. 
^ the little roof of tiles,' close to the originai 
little dingy mosqne of the did hermit, where 
the empress gave birth to Jeebangir.’ There 
is not a greater among mahomedan saints 
than the wali Moin-ud«din, who was a Persian 
of Cheest, but whose holy dust reutains in 
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Ajmif. The empress happened to bo preg- 
nant about the time, and remained in the 
vicinity of the old man’s hermitage, till 
the promised boy was bom. — Tr. llind.f 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

MIR-ZUN-JOOSH, Arab. Mnjorara. 

MlilZWIKIiEL, properly Meerzwiobel, 
Gbk. Squill. 

MIS or MISSI. Hind. Sulphate of 
Copper. 

MISHMI, a race N. E. of the Aborand 
IMir-Abor hills oconpying the hills in lat. 28 
N., and long. 90 to 97 on the north of the 
Brahraaputra river at its source- They are 
N. W. of the Langtam range. In the coun- 
try to the east of Assai?i, between India and 
China, the Mishmi mountains which occupy 
the most norblicrly part, are the southern 
and western slopes of a mass of snowy moun- 
tains which sweep round the N.W. of Assam 
from the east bank of the river Dihong to 
the sources of the Dihong. The Kharnti 
and the Mishmi and the Midhi or Chulkntsa 
Mishmi dwell to the east of the Dihong 
river on the north of the Loliit or Brahma- 
putra river between the North and East 
Branches. They are divided iiih) several 
tribes, one of wliich is the “Cliulkatsa” 
or “ Cup Haired.” With them are mix- 
ed up Abor tribes and some Kharnti tribes. 
The people of the Mishmi hills, have their 
frontier touching that of tlm Abor or 
Padarn, on the drainage of tho Dihong and 
Pibong, in small villages : tire Mishmi and 
Padarn acknowledge a common origin and 
eat together. They use the how and cros.s- 
bow and poisoned arrows and are often at 
war on tho surrounding tribes. Their chiefs 
dross in Chinese and Tibetan clotheh and 
ornaments. J*olygamy is allowed, Tho 
Mishmi .sacrifice fowls and pigs to the 
rural deities. They engage in trade : forge 
iron and build suspen.sion bridges. The 
Buhhnjia, Taying and Mijliu arc Mishmi 
tribes. The Singpo march on the N. AV. 
with tho Mishmi who occupy the eastern 
mountainous extremity of the basin of tho 
Brahmaputra, and on the W. and S. W, 
with tho Naga and Manipuri tribes. In 
tho interior of Arakan and between it, and 
tho Kynduayn river, several tribes are 
scattered over the highlands to the south 
of tho Kuki, Naga and Manipuri tribe.s, 
with Tibet, th« northern banks of the 
Lohit, and through tho Mishmi hills into 
Tibet called the Mishmi route. The Mish- 
mi, who occupy tho eastern extremity of 
the mountain borders of Assam, are said to 
have a rude phonology, characterised by 
peculiar tones and ditlicult consonants. — 
Journal of the Indian Archi^^elugo^ Nos, IV. 


MISSI. 

and V, Ajyril and May 1853, p. 189. Lath, 
mi's Ethnology. See Bibor, Jubar, Knlta or 
Kolita, and India. 

MISHNISH, Pers. Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Lain. Apricot. 

MISHQAL, ? a weight. SeeMusqal. 

MISHRA-KBSHI, Sans, from mish, to 
mix, and kesha, hair. 

MISHTEE. SeeKhybor. 

MISI. Misan. Hind, of Panjab laud 
with a light sandy soil. 

MISK, also Musk, Arab. Pkrs. Mask. 

MISH, Hind. Egypt. 

MISR. In the districts of Gorakhpur, 
Azimglmr and Benares, is an agricultural 
tribe who call themselves Bhuin-har or 
Bhun-liar. Tlioy claim to bo brahmans, and 
take tho titles of Thaknr, Misr, and Tewari ; 
tlic rajah of Benares belongs to them. Wil- 
son* s Glnssarij. 

^nSH, or Misra, less correctly Mishar, 
Hind. Sansc, a muno given to a brahman 
of tho Kaiiaujya tribe, and especially to tho 
members of two of tho sub-divisions, Go't, 
or families belonging to it, tho.se of the San- 
dal, and Katyayana or Visvvamitra Go’t: 
tho term Misr was cojijecturcd to have been 
connected with tho ancient name of Egypt 
; Misr, as if some of tho brahmans had coiiio 
from that country : it is more probably of 
affinity to Misra, mixed, indicating some mix- 
ture of race or fiimily, the tradition of which 
has perishod. See IMisser, 

MISHBYA, also Sitsusiva, also Seleya. 
Sans. Dill seed. 

MIS HI. Hind. Sacebarnm officlnarum 
sugar. 

JMisri-lei, lIiND. Tamarix oricutalls. 

Salib-mlsri, Hind. Eulophia campestris. 

Shakak-ul-misri, Hind, Eryngium pla- 
num. 

Shalgham-raisri, Hind. Canavallaria 
verticil lata. 

JiIISS, Pers. Copper. 

MISSI, An. Hind. A.powdcr made from 
gallnuls, sulphate of copper, steel filings, 
mirobalans, and the pods or gum of tho 
kcckur tree : the hindoo and maliomedaii 
women use it in staining tho teeth black. 
It is a vitriolic dentifrice to dyo the teeth 
black. It is rubbed into the roots of the 
teeth, Burton says a.s an antiseptic, and a 
preservative against the effects of tho quick- 
lime chewed with betel nut. But tho colour 
is between rust and verdigris and the appear- 
ance unnatural and offensive and it is more 
probably a custom resembling that of Japan, 
and like that of the Kyan of Prome, adopted 
to destroy the natural attractiveness of the 
married women, for it is only applied to 
married w'omen’s teeth. 
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WITAKSIIAUA. 

Heera^l'assisy is a dry per-salpliafe of iron, 
used in dyeing, in making ink, blackening 
leather, used in mcdiciao, and made itito, 

** Missi” to apply to the teeth. To make 
Bloch missiy take of Hecra-kussees, cliaipal 
haiTa, chooni-goiid, lila tootiya, iron filiug.M, 
kutli, equal parts, pounded and mixed : rub- 
bod on the gums. For 

White mmiy take of Sufaid soorum (crys- 
tallixed carbonate of lime, double refracting 
spar), and cinnamon pounded together; is 
used as tooth powder. 

Sadii-hisfines^ is an impure sulphate of iron, 
the refuse from the manufactory of the sul- 
pliate of (joj)per: four seers for one rupee. — 
Herldots. Uen. il/ed. Top. p. 137. Burion^s 
tSindy Vol. i. p. 277. 

MISSEL THRUSH the Turdua viscivo- 
rus, performs an up-and-down migratiou on 
the we.stcrii ranges of the Himalaya, being 
found at high elevations in summer, and 
in tho more sheltered situalioms of the val- 
leys during winter. Tlie black throated 
tlirush, Turdus atrogularis, is generally 
distributed over tlic woods and cultivated 
tracts of these ranges. The black tliroafc is 
■wanting in some varieties, and there are se- 
veral well marked similarities to what has 
been called tlie red-necked thrush, Turdus 
rulhudlis, which l^Ir. Hodgson considers a 
distinct species. AdamSy SpoHsmon hi India. 

MISSEMA, there arc here i\o springs 
but there are several cisterns. Jiohinsou',^ 
Trai'cdsy Vol. H. p. 131. 

MISSER, also Mittor, i. o., Mithra, is 
a term given to brahmins in the Punjab and 
along tlio Ganges, where not distinguished 
as pundits or men of learning. It .scenns to 
have been introduced by the maliomcdans. 

MISSING, also Messing, also Geelkopcr, 
Dut. Brass. 

MISS! SAFED, Hind. Oxide of zinc. 

MISSI STYA, Hind. Oxide of manganese. 

MISSREYA, Sans. Anctlium sowa, T{o.ch. 

MISWAK, Hind. A twig of a tree used 
as a tooth brush, a suRstituto in India for a 
tooth brush, made from a twig of tho mar- 
gosa: the rough Achy ran tes : Careyaarborca, 
Pliyllanthus mnltitlorua, and tho Palmyra. 
It is a twig of any soft wood cliowcd at one 
end and is generally used throughout the 
cast, where brushes should be avoided, as 
the natives always suspect hogs bristles. 

MISWA. Hind. The butai miswa is tho 
Astragalus multiccps. — BurtovCa IHlgrinioge 
to Mcccahy Vol. i. p. 34. Hcrhlots. 

MITAKSHARA. This is a work by Vtj- 
nanoswara Bhatta who flourished in tho 
tenth century of the Christian era. It is a 
commeutary on tho law-book of Yaj naval- 


MITHILA. 

kya, which again is an abbreviation of Mann, 
composed in tho fourth or fifth cen-tury and 
more suited to modern requirements than 
the older work. The Mitakshara is still the 
chief authority in all parts of India on civil 
contmets and the law of inheritance and a 
good edition nnd translation arc much to bo 
desired. The little work of Slcnzler (Berlin 
1849) contains a clear edition of the text and 
fiiithful translation of Ynjnavalks’s couplets. 

MITE. Enu. Species of Acarns. Tho 
Acarus cofTemor cedfoo mite, i.s so small as to 
be hardly perceptible to tho nuked eye. It 
i.s clo.sely allied to tho “ rcd-.spi<ler’' of the 
hot houses of Europe. Nearly till the year 
round, but chiefly fr5m November to April, 
it feeds on the upper side of the collec leaves 
giving tlioni a brownish sun burnt appearance. 
Individual trees sufler from its attacks, but 
the aggregate damage from it is not great, 
MITHA. Hind. Fresh; sweet; licneo, 
Mitha-nebu, sweet citron, var. of Citrus 
inedica ; nl.so Citrus limoimm. Citrus 
liraetta. Risso and Poit. 

!M itha-dodiya Convullnria. 

Milha kaddu, Cucurbita maxima, Cucur- 
bita liispida. 

^Mitha-karnarniiga, Averrhoa carambola, < 
]\litha lakri, Olycyrrliiza glabia. 

^litha-tel, til-ka-tel, gingelly or sesa- 
rnum oil. Oil of St'sanium oricntalo. 
Jilitha-kmda of Sutlej, fruit of Dios* 
pyros tomentosa, hill ebony. 

Mitha tilin, or niitha bisb, Aconitum 
ferox. — Wall. Oat, Aconitum napcllus. 
Mitha- zahr, Aconitum ; 

Katta mitha, Rum ex vcsicarius, also 
Oxalis cornicnlnta. 

Mitha zirishk, Vitis Indies. 
MITIIAGARI, Mak, and Ouz. A casto 
w'ho manuracluro sea salt. 

MlTllAl, Hind. Sweetmeats, sold in tho 
bazars of India or by itinerant vendors. 
There are many kinds, but they are chiefly 
formed of sugar, clariBcd butter (ghi) and 
wheat flour ; or milk and sugar, or with vari- 
ous pulses of fsuits and sugar. The bazar 
swcatracats are not palatable to Europeans. 

MITHA- LON A HI Mar. A caste who 
make salt, from island saline deposits or 
or marshes. 

MITIII, properly Mcthi, Duk. Guz. Hind, 
Seeds of Trigonella fcnnum-graecum. 
MITUIGA, Hind. Lonicera angustifolia. 
MITHIGACHNI. See Gachni. 

MITHl - SABZ - KHURDANI of Dera 

Ghazi Khan “fuller’s earth.” 

MITHILA. Tho country north of tho 
Gauges, between tho Gandak and Kosi 
rivers,' comprehending tho modem provinces 
of Purauiya and Tirhnt. Tho remains of 
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MITHRIDATES. 

the capital founded by Janaka, and thence 
termed Janakapar, are still to be seen, ac- 
cording to Buchanan, on the nortliern fron- 
tier; at the Jariickpoor of the maps. 

Nearly coeval in point of time with 
Ayodia was Mithila, the capital of a 
country of the same name, founded by 
Mithila, the grand son of Tcshwaca. The 
name of Janika, son of Mithila, eclipsed that 
of the founder, and became the patronymic 
of this branch of the Solar race. These are 
the two chief capitals of the kingdoms of the j 
Solar lino described in this early age;' 
though there were others of a minor order, 
such as Rotas, Champapoor, (tc., all founded 
previously to Rama. 13fy the numerous dy- 
nasties of the Lunar race of Boodha many 
kingdoms were founded/ Much has been 
said of the antiquity of Poorag ; yet the first 
capital of the ludu or Lunar race appears 
to have been founded by Seliesra Arjoona, 
of the Hihya ti'ibe. This was Mahesvati on 
the Nerbudda, still existing in Maheswav. 
The rivalry between iho Lunar race and that 
of theSoorya race of Ayodia, in whose aid the 
priesthood armed, and expelled Sehesra Ar- 
joona from Mahesvati, has been mentioned. 

• A small branch of these ancient Jlihya yet 
exist in tho lino of the Nerbudda, near the 
very top of tho valley at Sohagpoor, in 
Bhagel-kbund, aware of their ancient line- 
age ; and, though few in number, are still 
celebrated for tlieir valour. Koosu.st’hulli 
Dwarica, the capital of Krishna, was found- 
ed prior to Poorag, to Soorpoor, or Mat- 
lioora. Tho Bliagvat attributes the fouuda- 
tiou of the city to Aiiirt, the brother of Icsh- 
waca, of the Solar race, but states not how 
or wlien tho Yadu race became possessed 
thereof. The ancient annals of the Je.s.sul- 
mer family of the Yadu stock give tho 
priority of foundation to Poorag next to 
Mat’hoora, and last to Dwarica. — ToiVs 
Bajasihant Vol. I. p. 'Sd.—Wdson's llindoo 
Th. Vol L p. 

MITHT-LAKRI, Duk. Glycyrrhiza gla- 
bra. — Linn, liquorice. • 

MITHI SllAK, Beng. Trigonella foeuum- 
greecum. 

MITHI-VAN, Hind. Salvadora oleoides. 
MITHIA. Guilaiidina bonduc, also Cou- 
vallaria. 

MITHRA. See Sakya-rauui. 
MITHRIDATES. Tho disruption of tho 
empire of Eucratides enabled Mithridates I. 
a Parthian monarch, to seize upon a large 
part of his territories ; and he made a suc- 
cessful invasion of India, about B. 0. 140, 
and there is reason to Mieve that satraps, 
or governors, were left by him in possession 
of tho Punjab, where coins of Parthian 
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princes have been found, the dates of which 
are placed between the years 90 and dO 
C . — History of the Punjab, Vol. I. 
57-58, See Greeks of Asia. 

MITHRAS, a Bactrian word signifying the 
sun. 

MITHRIDATES, IT. See Kabul. 

MITHRAIC. See Kabul. 

MITHRIDATUM, the Theriaca Andro- 
maclii or T. Daniocratis of the ancients, 
represented in India by the Tareeak farook of 
the bazaars. 

MITHROPHRASTES, See Kirman. 

MIT HU a kind of root used as salep, Con- 
vallaria sp. 

MITHUNKOTE, SeeKhyber. 

MI-TH\YA. Burm. Charcoal. 

MIT-PATTAR, Hind. Machilus odoralis- 
simns. 

MITRA. tlie sun, tho object of worship of 
tho ancient Aryans, the Bactrian sun-god, 
Mitra is not mentioned in the Gatha of 
Zoroaster. In the Vedas, ho is rarely in- 
voked alone bub generally along with 
(OuranO'<) Varuna, the heavenly vault. In 
the later Iranian religion, Mitra is included 
as one of tlie Yayata and in the Mitra prayers 
headdresses Ahiira mazda. It appears, that 
there were two forms of worshp in Vedio 
India; the one, domestic, universal, celebrated 
three times a day;— tho other, rare and 
exceptional ; but both blended by a compro- 
mise into one incongruous whole; and both 
gross, and sensual almost beyond belief. 
The worship of tho elements was clearly tho 
national faith, with its offerings of tlie fruits 
of the earth, soma j nice, barley, milk and 
butter. Animal sacrifice came from without, 
corrupted more and more and at last losing 
sight altogether of its original import, ami 
coming to them perhaps from the wild no- 
mades of Central Asia. The fair inference is 
that Indra and fire worship was the later 
form on Indian ground. The so called abo- 
riginal tribes still sacrifice biiffaloas and other 
.uiimals ; but there is no trace of fire worship 
among them. On tho other hand the Viswa- 
mitra or Agniaara, claim the honour of 
having been the first to introduce the wor- 
ship both of Agni and Indra, in various 
sakta of the Veda. Viswat Mitra, however, 
was the name ot a body of immigrants viswa- 
mitra, “ the men, or people of Mithra. 

Agastya, a native of Tibet, is a maha 
muni, of great celebrity in the legends of 
Southern India. He methodized the 
Tamil language, and is the chief Tamil 
medical authority. He is estimated to have 
lived in the sixth century B. C., but the 
Tamuliaus suppose him to have lived long 
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anterior to this. According^ to Lindn 
legend, Agasfcya was the son of Mitra and 
Varlina conjointly, and born in a water- 
jai* along with Vasisht’ha. Having com« 
mnnded the Viudhya mountain to lio pros- 
ti*ate till his return, he repaired to the 
South of India, to Kolapur, where he con- 
tinued to reside and appears to have been 
mainly instrumental in introducing the 
hindu religion into the Peninsula. — Wibou's 
Hind. Timf. Vol 1. p. 313 Rev. W. Tmp 
lor. Dr. Caldwell As. 8oc. Trans. Vol. Ill 
p. 213. See Hindu, 

MITRA Sans, a friend, from mid, love. 

MITRAGUPTA. Son of Chandra Gupta, 
was known to the Greeks by the name of 
Allitro. Diamachus was an ambassador 
from the Greeks of Babylon to Mitra Gupta. 

MITRA, a genus of shells. See Molluscs. 

MITRA CORRUGATA, and Mitra Epis- 
copalis. See Voluta vesportilio. 

MITRAVINDA. Sans, from mitra, a 
friend, and vid. to obtain. 

]\11TRBMYCES. See Punj^i. 

MITRA-CACA. See Eakshrni. 

MITREPHORA HEYNEANA, Blume. 

Orophea Heynoaim, li. f. et T. 

A middle sized tree, growing at Har.ng.am 
and other places on the lower Badulla road 
from Kandy, up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet. — Thu\ IJu. 11. Zeyl. p. 8. 

MITRE SHELLS. See Voluta Vesper- 
tilio. 

MIT-SU-NO-UMI, see Japnn. 

MITTI GAOHNI, Hinu. An earth, like 
Fuller’s earth. 

MITTUA, HtND. Eryngium planum. 

MITTUNKOT, a town on the northern 
frontiers of Sindh. 

MITU, Hind. Hubia cordifolia. Buti ka 
Miln, also mochka, Hind Boletus igniarins. 

MIYAN, a Hindustani word for “ Sir,” 
i.s known to the Bedouins fdlovcr El Hejaz ; 
they always addre.ss Indian mahomedans 
with this word, which has become con- 
temptuous, on account of the low esteem in 
which the race is lield. JJurion's Pihjri- 
nage to Meccah Vol. I. p. 341. 

MIZDZHEGI. See India. 

MIZPEH, See Sacrifice. 

MIZRAK, a weapon peculiar to certain 
Arab tribes, as the Karaghi and the Lah- 
yami, and some, like the Hindayli near 
.Meccah, make very pretty as well as very 
useful darts. The head is 15 or 16 inches 
long, no where broader than an inc/i. — 
Burtonb Pilgrimage to Meccah f Vol. I. p. 
348. 

MlZZ, Ar., in colloquial Arabic Misd ; 
are the tight-fitting inner slippers of soft 
Cordovan leather^ worn as stockings inside 
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the slipper; they are always clean, so they 
may be retained in the mosque or on iho 
divan . — Bnrionb Pilgrimage to Meccah Vol, 
II. p. 34. 

MJED, also Krasnoimjed, Rus. Copt)er. 
MJEL, Rus. Chalk. 

MJELOIZCHNUE ; also Towarii, Bus. 
Hardware. 

MLECHCHA. A term applied by the 
Arian immigrants to the peoples whom they 
found occupying India. Now, a person, 
other than a hindu. This name long con- 
tinued to be applied to all ilie unsubdued 
Un- Aryan tribes in India. The aboriginal 
Scythian inhabitant? of India seem to Imvo 
been subdued and transformed from mlech- 
chas into sudras, by slow degrees. In tbo 
ago of Mann they rebiined their indepen- 
dence, and the appellation of mleohclm in 
Bengal, Orissa and the Dekhan ; but in 
the earlier period which is refeired to in tho 
historic legends of tho Malwibarata, tho 
nileehcha and dasya are mentioned as 
disputing the possession of Upper Indio 
itself, with the Arya, and in conjunction 
with certain tribes (jonneefed with the Lunar 
line, they succeeded in overrunning tho 
territories of Sagara, the thiriy-tifr.h king of 
tile Solar dynasty. The miechohii are 
alluded to in tiie Mudra Rakshasa,a fact cor- 
roborative of that di'ama’s being written in 
the eleventh or twelfth century, when the 
J'at’haii princes were pressing Uport tho 
hindu sovereignties. To the liindu, every 
man not twice born was a nilecbcha. — Hind, 
Thcat. Vol. IT. p. 251. See Hindoo, India, 
kasbmir Sudra. MliJa, Semitic races. Mna- 
skires, Greeks of Asia. 

MOvFlDAN. Tliose Arab tribes which 
are of a pure Arab race, live on the flesh 
of their bnfialoe.s, cows, and horses, and on 
the produce of some little ploughing. Tho 
tribes, distinguished qs noble by their pos- 
session of camels, are denominated Aleu-cl- 
Alcaftjr; and fJie others Momdan. ’J’ho lat- 
ter are esteemed a middle class, between 
genuine Arabs and peasants. Niebuhr heard 
.some tribes mentioned contemptuous!}’, be- 
cause they kept bufifaloes and cows. Tho 
Moiedan transport their dwellings from one 
country to another, according as pasturage 
fails them, so that a village of Urn arises sud- 
denly in a situation where, on the day before, 
not a liut was tn be seen. — Niebuhr's Travels^ 
W.ii.p. 159 160. 

MO AGRA. Tel. Morinda, sp. ? 

MOAMERIA, See Singhpo. 

MOANA, or Miani or Mcyanna, in Sind 
and in Cutch, are mabomedaus of loose 
cbaractcr. See Mohana, 
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MOCHA COW'EE. 

MOAR, a river of Mfllacca, whicli rises in 
the mountains of Pahang. 

MO AH NUDDY runs near Jumna Kandee 
in Berhampoor. 

MOASHUR. Hind. A variety of magic 
sqaarcs. 

MOAT, Duk. and Hind. Phaseolus. sp, 
MOAWIYAH IBN ABI SOFIA N was 
governor of Syria, but renounced allegiance 
to Ali, and proclaimed himself klialifof the 
western provinces. The klialif ^loawiyah, 
after having (A. D. 671-678), for seven suc- 
cessive Summers renewed the endeavour to 
take Constantinople, at length felt himself 
itnder the necessity of sending envoys to 
sue for peace from the emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus. The latter agreed, and 
sent the patrician Joannes Potzigaudius (the 
Yenyo of the Chinese) to Damascus to con- 
duct the negociation with the Arabs. The 
result was that the latter pledged them- 
selves to a thirty years’ peace, and to pay to 
the empire every year oOOO pieces of gold, 
fifty slaves and fifty hoi’ses.— YaZe, Cathay 
I p. 60. 

MOBARKHA. Hind. Adiantum lunula- 
tum Bu/rm. Spr. 

MOBID, Arab., from abid, Ab, a Parsce 
priest. 

MOBYE. See Karen ; Shan. 

MOCDER-CANEEL, also Hout Kassie 
But. Cassia lignea. 

MOCHA, a town in Arabia. Tb hns no 
pretensions of antiquity having had its 
origin about 1430, by the people flocking 
around the learned Sheikh Ali Shaduli 
ibn Oman. About the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the English and 
Dutch East India Companies established 
factories there, and carried on a luci’ative 
commerce with the Indian jiorts. At, this 
time the revenues amounted to Hs. 75,000 
per annum ; ships from all parts of the East 
entered its harbour, and caravans from 
Egypt, and Syria, and from tho Eastern na- 
tions of Europe flocked to its markets. 
In the beginning of the* 18th century the 
French established a factory at Mocha, 
which was then at the height of its prosperi- 
ty. Its trade with America and Europe conti- 
nued unabated until 1839 when Aden having 
become a British Port, Mocha rapidly and 
steadily declined, its condition became 
indescribably deplorable ; and in 1857 its 
Customs dues of Mocha sold for Rs. 48,000. 
The country around Mocha is a barren 
plain. Mocha, has a population of twenty 
thousand. — Playfair*s Aden. 

MOCHA Beno. Hlnd. Musa sapientum. 

MOCHA, See Kyan. 

MOCHA COFFEE, See Coffea. 


MODAKA. 

MOCHA KAI. Tam. Gaits. 

MOCHARO MATIR-.“The charming 
Matir, a district near Omerkot, celebrated in 
Sind hi pastoral poetry as the Arcadia of 
that ill favoured laud. 

MOCHA-RAS, vai’ieties of gum, from 
Bombax Malabaricnm or B. heptaphyllum 
aud Hyperanthera moringa. See Moch-ras. 

MOCHA STONES and Moss Agates are 
semitransparent calcedonie.«i, including vnri. 
OU8 ramified forms, produced by iron, 
manganese, bitumen and chlorite or green 
earth, but somotiraes also, as has been 
proved by Daubenton and MacCullocb, pro- 
duced by the presence of real vegetable 
bodies, such as Confervpe and Mosses. The 
finest are found in Guzerat, but received 
their name not from Mocha or Mokha on the 
Red Sea, but from the word moch which is 
used by the Saxon miners to express those 
spots resembling moss, that distinguish 
agates of this kind. — MUlhi'n Victionam 
des Beaux AHs** in Ouslcijs Travels Vol. 1. 
p. 433. 

MOCHAYET, Forshal, Cordia myxa. 

MOOHKAE. Tam., a Ceylon tree about 
twenty inches in diameter, and eight or ten 
feet high. Its wood is used in native boats, 
cfcc. It produces a fruit from which oil is 
extracted . — Fdffe Ceylo ti, 

MOCHl, a shoemaker, a worker in leather, 
commonly applied to one who is by caste 
and occupation a shoe-maker, a harness 
maker, or saddler, in the south of India, a 
worker in leather and saddlery, a book 
binder a cabinet or furniture maker and a 
portrait painter. In S. India, a muchi is 
employed in public offices, like a daftari 
ill Upper India, to make pens, ink, provide 
paper, seal letters, bind books, and the like. 

MOCH-RAS the gum of Bombax hepta- 
phyllum, but also apijlied to tho gum of 
of Hyperanthera moringa. One hind is a 
very highly astringent dark colored gum 
much used in medicine by natives. 

I A variety of pbul supyari is obtained 
from the Areca catechu and seems to be 
called saigata gond, in Qurgaon. — G'Shmgh 
nessy^ p. 227. Powell Rand Boolc^ Vol. I. 
p. 397. See Mocha-ras. 

MOOOA, A genus of mammals of the 
family Scincidio. 

MOCRAN, See Kej Mekran. 

MOD. Maii. The broken or cursive 
or running hand -writing used by the 
Marathas on ordinary occasions. 

MODA-COTTAN. Tam. Gardiospei’mum 
halica cabum . — Linn, ’ 

MODAT KOCHI. See India. 

MODAKA, Sans, from mood, to rejoice. 
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MOGALT. 

MODAVA GADDI or Balbaiamu Tel. 
or Imperata cjliudricHi Beawv.— Saochaium 
cylindricum R. i. 234?. See Sacebarum 
cylindricura. 

MODDORO GOODEB, Uria. A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme height 40 
feet, circumference 21 feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is used for plough-shares j 
and rafters and burnt for firewood. Is not j 
very common.—Cajiiain Macdonald. 

MODECCA BRACTBATA, Lanh. Syn. of 
Trichosanthes psilmata Roxh. 

MODEL or Putcha Ootoo Wood. 

MODERA KANNL Maleal. Hugonia 
mystax, Linn. 

MODI, Hind, a shopkeeper. 

MODLKHANAH, a store. 

MODINA KANDA. Tel. A kind of Arum. 

MODI R A WALLl. Maleal. Artabotrys 
odoratissimus. 

MODIRA KANARAM. Mal. Strychnos 
colubrina; him. Bi\ 

MODIRA-VALLI, ^Ial. Ancistrocladus 
heyueanus: also Artabotrys odoratissima. 

MODOOGA VRIKSHA, Can. Erythrina 
Iiidica. 

MODOROO TOLA. Uria. A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 1 foot and height from tlio 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
y feet. Wood useless except for fire-wood 
The tree is common. The fruit is eaten. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

MODUGA. TKii. Erythrina siiberosa. RoA). 

MODUGA VRIKSHA. Can. Erythrina 
Indica Lam. Rn.rb^ W. and A. 

AIODUGA CHETTU 'Iel. Rutea froiidosa 
R iii. 244; The fact of the hriglit fiowers of 
this tree having no perl'umc has given rise 
to the Telugu verso ; As a man endowed with 
beauty, wealth and oilier qualities is held in 
no esteem without learniug, so the flower of 
Palasa is wortliless. 

MODUGA VITTILLOO, Tel. Seeds of 
Bntea frondosa. 

MOEDER-CANEEL. Dut. Cassia lignea. 

MOEE, Uria. Garuga piunata. 

MOERRO, It. Mohair. 

MOEUSSIL, Pers. Hind. In British 
India, any district out of Calcutta, Madras 
or Bombay towns. 

MOGA BHBRI also Maga bira Tel. Ani- 
Bomeles Malabarica. R. Br. Ajuga frutioosa,^ 
R. iii. I. Both Brown and Heyne have con- 
founded the word bheri, with bira, the com- 
mon name of various kinds of Lufla. 

MOGAL, See Swastika. 

MOGALI, Tel. Paudanus odoratisaimus, 
Caldera buah. 
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MOGALINGA MARAM or Miikodi Tel. 
Schrebera swietenioides, R. i. 109. 

MOGANEE, Bbng. Phaseolus trilobus. 
MO-GAUNO, See India. 

MOGHELI. Tel. also Mogbenakoo, Tel. 
Pandanus odoratissimus, Linn. 

MOOHI a predab^ry tribe of Central 
India ; Hindus of low caste, professed rob- 
bers. They carao from Chittoro on the 
west. See Bangri. 

MOCHOSTAN, See Kirman. 

MOGHSr, Hind. Macrotomia eu chroma. 

MOCrllU, Beno. Bigiiouia suavcoleus. 

MOGHUL, a term derived from the 
great Tartar Mon§o! tril>e8, is used in 
India as a distinction of their descen- 
dants. As a title it was especially applied 
to tlio sovereigns of Delhi of the house 
of Timur, altliough they were equally 
at least of Turk descent, and presented in 
their appearance entirely Turkish charac- 
I teristics. Mahomedans in India are divid- 
! ed into the four great cl asses, Syed, 
Shaikh, Moghul and Pathan. The Amb 
shaik are of three origins, the Koresbi 
Mahomed’s tribe; the Siddeqee; Aboo 
Bakr’s tribe ; and the Karooqeo or Oomer’a 
! tribe. The Syed or Saadat are all descen- 
I dants of Mahomed through his daughter 
j Fatimuh. The Moghul however are of two 
countries, tlie Irani or Persian and Toor- 
' ani or 'i’mkish, Tim Pathan tribes are 
j mahomedans from Afghanistan, These 
I classo.s may be and arc often, iiulifibrontly 
of tlio shiah or siinnco sect of mahomc- 
danism. There aiHj other small sects and 
clas.se.s, as the Nowaet, the Ghaii'-Mehdi, 
Ishmaelee, ijiibbay, Bora, Moplah <kc. 
Oil the N. W. frontier the term Moghul, is 
applied to the people of Afglmiiistan who 
speak Pensian. In Kabul, the inahoraedan.s 
are divided intoPathan and Moghnl (or new 
Pathan) the latter being chiefly Kaxzilbah. 
There are considerable settlements of Syeds 
holding vilhiges in jaghir.The mahomedans 
termoil Sheikhs* are neither Moghul, Syed 
nor Pathan. There arc many re.spectablo 
landholders and some village communities 
who take the designatiou of Sheikh, as for 
instance the old proprietors of Lucknow, 
when it was but a village. Mr. Campbell 
regards those in tho north of India as pos- 
seKsiog considerable traces of a north-western 
origin from the hilly countries of the North 
Western Ariaus being fairer and some of 
them with high features of the Arian 
type, handsome faces, features and beards. 
The emperor Baber, who, though a Turk 
I was himself descended by tho mother’s side 
I from Mogul ancestors, gives the following 
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account of the Moguls in his service— 
The horde of Moguls have uniformly been 
the authors of every kind of mischief and 
devastation.’’ Being dispossessed of the 
northern parts of his dominions by the 
Usbocs, Baber determined to try his fortune 
in Hindoostan, whose distracted situation 
flattered his hopes of conquest. His resi- 
dence at this time was at Cabal, from whence 
he undertook his first expedition across the 
Indus, in 1518. After this, ho made fonr 
others; and in the fifth (A. D. 1525) he 
defeated the emperor of Delhi, and put an 
end to the dynasty of Lodi. It is said that 
Baber crossed the Itidns, this last time, with 
only 10,000 chosen horse; the enemy’s 
generals, by their revolts, famishing him 
with the rest of his army. Buber was the 
founder of the empire of tho great Mogul 
in India, and was, after Timour, the greatest 
genius of his race ; his tnemoirs, which ho 
wrote during the latter part of his lile, 
comprise ono of tlm most curious and 
interesting works in eastern literature. 
Tho TMogul is not a gloojuy, intolerant 
fanatic like tho Patan, but good natnred and 
conciliatory, who made it his policy to 
amalgamate the foreigner with the natives of 
tho soil. Under the Mogul, arts, manners, 
costumes and tastes aM took a new cliurac*- 
ter. The Moghul assume the suflix of Beg. 
They are comparatively few, in number, uro 
generally fair people, of a larger physical 
frame than tho Arab-M.ihoim.aliius and are 
all of unassuming manners. In more 
recent times, the term ]\[oghul was ap- 
plied by tho nations of Knrope to the lo. 
calitics which they have ocoiipiod or with 
which they have traded. With tho Portu- 
guese the northern part of liindustaii hold 
by tho Moghul sovereigns, was styled 
Mogor, and Goa and tho Western Coast of 
tho Peuiusula was to thorn India, just a.s tho 
British now designate as India all their 
possessions in Hindustan aiul the two 
Poninsula.s, as with tlie Dutch now, 

India moans '^'!Tava, SuUiatra, and tho 
Netherland possessions in tho Archipelago, 
The Moghul dynasties of India beyond 
palaces and tombs, porticoes and ternplas 
have, however, left little worthy of emula- 
tion. There fli'C a few useful sarai and 
bridges, but of theso many were erected by 
private persons. The aborigines of Bo- 
khara are the Tajik whose origin and time of 
immigration to Bokhara are unknown ; pre- 
vious to the oonclnsion of the first century 
of tile hijira, tho Arab mahornedans pene- 
trated into their abodes, and forced them 
at the point of the sword to embrace the new 
creed. At that period, Bokhara was govern- 
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ed by tho race of the Samauides. In tho 
tenth century, the weak rule of these prin- 
ces was totally overthrown by the Usbeks, 
whose power was not of long duration ; for in 
the twelfth century the khanat of Bokhara 
was deluged by the overwhelming flood of 
the Moghul hordes of Ohenghiz-khan, and 
the Uzbeks were expelled by the Moghuls 
into the desert to the west of the Sav-i- 
Dariya, Canipbdl^ p. 100-101. — Elpinstone's 
HiMory of India Vol. IK p. 37. Uemiell^ 
Memoir p. Wi Traoelsy of a Hind V. II p. 
255. iip.649. 

MOGILI, Tkl. Caldera bush, Pandauus 
odoratisimus Mogili-pu, its. flower. 

MOGOR, Mogol, a Maharrurn faqeer. 

MOGOR, witii the missionaries of the 
15th century and tho Portuguese, was their 
name for Hmdust’h n, held by the Moghul 
.sovereigns ; with tlie»n India meant Goa and 
tlio We.storn Coast just as with the Dutch 
now India means Java and Sumatra ; 
Yale Galkai/ IE. p. 510. 

AfOGORIUM SAMBAO. Lam. Jasmmum 
saTubac, Ait. 

MOGOR rUM TRTFLORUM.Lam. Jasmi- 
num angu.stifolium, Vahl. ]Yilld. 

MOGOUK, see Ruby mines. 

MOGRA or MOGRI Hind Jasminum 
Sanibac. 

MOCULU KADIMI or Kiidamba Tfi 
N auclca cadamba It. 

UOKA also Mohe, Duk. Hind. AIah. 
Bassia longifolia. See Honge. 

MOHAlNDRA-MALIiAl a mouulain in 
Kimedy. 

MOiEAIH. 

Moiix), Fr j Moerm, D- 

Mohr, Gkk 1 Miu*. Muer. Sr. 

The hair of tins Augnra goat, soft, fine as 
sifk, and of a .silvery Avhiteiiess. — Faulknci'. 

MOHAKRI, Hind. Jiryonia umbellata. 

MOHAMMKRAH a town in the Persian 
gulf at which tlio Indian army landed in 1 85o 
when attacking Persia. After a great ac- 
(•o'^sion to its waters, the Shaft el Arab in- 
clines .a little more towards tho South; dur- 
ing tlie remainder of its course it passes 
innay large villago.s, and almost continuous 
belts of dato-groves; and at length it reaches 
the sou, which, at the btir, is forty miles 
from Mohammera. See Chaldea, Kajar, 
Khuzi.stan, Arabistan, Mesopotamia. 

MOHAN A, a fisherman caste in Sindh, who 
appear to be a tribe of converted hindus: their 
own account of their origin, however, is as 
follows When Sulayman, the son of Da- 
vid, was amusing himself by ballooning over 
Ca^rair, he met a horrible looking woman, 
and, although the wisest of human beings, 
wa.s puzzled to conceive what manner of 
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man ii could be that would marry her. Some are not of rare occurrence. Ifc is the Bame in 
time afterwards, the prophet king lost his Afighauistan, and other parts of Central 
magic ring by the wiles of Sakhar, the de- Asia, where the mother of the betrothed not 
tnon, who ascended hia throne, seized the unfreqnently connives at what is called 
palace and drove out its lawful owner. Namzad«bazi, or visiting the future bride» 
Snlayman, impelled by destiny, wandered unknown to the father. The word, however, 
to Cashmir, and there became the husband does not imply any scandalous ocourrenoe, 
of that “grimme ladye.” Her dowry was and of course where the us© of the sabre is 
every second fish caught by her father, who so unrestrained the danger is diminished, 
happened to bo a fisherman. As usual in Tn Sindh the lower classes, such as the 
Buob tales, the demon soon lost the ring, and Mohaua and others, think they have a 
it was found in the stomach of one of the \ right to intrigue with their future brides : 
fi.shes. Thus Sulayman recovered his king- s(mie of them will go so far as to consider 
dom. Hi.s wife, who remained behind i]i a the mother-in-law a substitute for her 
state of pregnancy, had a son, who became daughter until the latter is of an age to bo 
the sire of the Mobana. The ^[ohana do married. — Bartoti's pp. 251, 252-3, 

nob look like the Sindhi people. Their 2G1-2. 

features are peculiar and tlie complexion JMOHANAM or Chilagailam, Tbi., Ba- 
very dark; some of the women are hand- tatns eduHs, C//. a erythrorrhiza. 822. 
some when young, but hardsliip, exposure MOHANNA, a river near Kyopoor in Ro- 
to the air, and other causes, soon deprive wah. ' 

them of their charms. I'hey arc to be found MOHAO,a rivulet or naddi near Sbabzad- 
chiefly about the lakes of Alanehar, Maniyar bari in the Morndabad circle, 
and Kinjur. At the latter of tlicse places MOHAIUIAM, the first month of the 
are sornoruin.sof a palace built by Jam Tama- mohamedan year in which a feslivnl is held 
chi, one of tho rulers of Sindh, who married | in India celebrated by a kind of drama tio 
Nuren, the beautiful daughter of a fisher- j roprc.seiitation of tho events of that period, 
man. Tlie event is celebrated in tho legends See Mohnrrum. n 

of the country, and Shah Ilhetao, tlio poet, j J^IOIlAS, a river of Budaon. 
lias given it a Sindhi iminoriality in one of; MOHAUT ? also Mohaul — — ? Hi- 

ll is Sufi etlasion.s. The Mohana are by no j biscus tiliucens. 

uieatis a moral p(?ople. Their language is | MOHK*KA-JHAB, Kind. Bassia longi- 
gross ill the txlrt*i.ie, and chastity seems to | folia, \V tide, Molie ka tel. Its oil Moho 
bo unknown to them. The men are hardy I ka phul, its flower, 

and industrious, but incurably addictetl to I MOIIINI, SaNS. from mooli to be infa- 

bhutig, opium, and all kinds of intoxication. { tuated. In hindu mythology the female form 

Probably, their comfortless and precarious | of Vishnu with wliom Siva associated and 

life, half of which is .spent iu or near the j Mohini brought forth Ay enar. 

water, drives them to debauchery. Tliey MOIIMO. See Shan. 

are admirable swimmers, as might he expect- AIOHNI-KA KAJUL, Hind, tho philter 

cd : the children begin that exercise almost laraphlaek. 

as soon as they can walk. The Mohana, MOHNSAFT, Obb. Opium. 

though depraved, are by no means irrcligi- JMOHO, Mab. Bassia lati folia. 

ous. They keep up regular mosques • and MOIIOK ? Hibiscus. 

places of worship, with Pir, Mulla, and all MOHOOLO, Ubia. Bassia lati folia ? Ln- 
tlie appurtenauces of devotion. Tho river | der these immes, Capt. MaAmald describes 
Indus is adored by them under the name of a tree of Ganjanf and GunllSr, of extreme 
Khwajeb Khizr, and is periodically propiti- height 50 feet, oircumferonoe 8 feet, and 
ated by a cast offering of rice, in earthen height from the ground to tho intersection 
pots covered with red cloth. There are of the first branch, 80 foot. Used for boats 
many different clans among the Mohana and the flooring of cattle sheds is often 
race. Their caste disputes are settled by made of this wood, tho tree is highly prized 
the bead men, who are called “ Changa by the hill tribes on account of mtoxioating 
Mursa,” and invested with full powers to liquor which they distil from its flower. Iho 
administer justice to those who consult them, latter is made into a sort of sweetmeat by 
After betrothal, tho prudent parents do theUrya race who mix sugar and rice with 
all they can to prevent the parties meeting, it. Tho fruit in its uiinpe state is boiled and 
both, however, are permitted to visit one eaten as a vegetable. The fruit yields an 
another's relations of tho same sex. Among oil termed “ Jolo Jelo, this is purchased by 
the upper classes any prsegustatio matrimo- thebukalsfor the purpose of adulterating 
liii is considered disgraceful: but accidents ghee, which it somewliat resembles m ap- 
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pearance* This tree and the solopo palm 
are perer destroyed by the Koud race when 
they clear a patch of jangle for the purpose 
of bringing it under cultivation, and in the 
time of the Gurnsur rajahs, the rebellion of 
any of the hill tribes was often puuished by 
catting down all their mohoolo aud solopo 
trees. — Cap/. Maodomld, 

MOHOR, or Mor, a Rajput tribe said to 
be of Bliattl origin. 

MOHR, Hind. Maleal. Pavo cristutua. 

MOHR Ger. Mohair. 

MOHR.Hind. A kind of bamboo of Kangra. 

MOHRI. Hind. Aconitaru napellus. 

* MOHRO. Hind. (Jaerciis dilatata. 

MOHR-PUNKHEE-? Ferns. 

. MOHRU. Hind. Quercus dilatata. 

MO HU. Sans. From muliii, confusion 
or .stupefaction. 

MOHUA. Beng. Bassia latifolia. — WUld. 

MOIIUN LAL was the son of rao Budh 
Singh, the son of rajah Maui Ram, of Knsh- 
mir, who held a high rank, with a consider- 
able estate, at the court of the late emporor.s 
of Delhi. Ho joined Lt, Alexander Buriies 
at Delhi and accompanied liim into Samar- 
cand and Bokhara, Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Alexander) Burnos, vva.s tliori a.ssistaiit 
resident in Cutcli, but with his younger 1 
brother Charles he was killed in Cabool, 
Oil the 2ud November 1841. — Mohan LaVs 
Travels, p. 1—9. 

MOHUNNA-YENNAI-? Wood oil. 

MOHUR or Ashruffi, a gold coin, of 
India, now rarely seen, of fifteen rupees value 
BO called from having the sun’s image. 

MOHUR. Prrs. Seal. 

MOHUR-BUNJ, — a tributary estate, 
to the S. £. of the Oolehan. It has a rajah. 

MOHURRUM. This is the first month 
of the mahomedan year ; the first ten days 
of the month are held as a festival, which is 
celebrated as Christmas is, sometimes by 
strict religious rites or by great festivity ac< 
oordiug to the^iuions or. ignorance of the 
sects. The sfflm mahomedans and learned 
mahomedans are generally most strict in the 
observance of their religious duties for the 
first thirteen days of this mouth. The 
other months in succession are : 


Suftbr, 

Babbi ul Awul, 

„ us Saui, 

Jomadi ul Awul, 

„ ns Saui, 

Ashrah an Arabic 
a tenth part, ai'e 
of the mohurrum, 


Rnjjub, 

Shaban, 

Ramzan, 

i Shawal, 

Zu-ul-kaida. 
word, from ‘ ashr’ 
the first ten days 
or the ceremonies 


observed during that part of the 'month. 
Houses are appropriated in which they sot 
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up the Allum, Taboot, Shah-uasheen, Boo- 
raq, &c., and sometimes screens made of 
mica. These places are called the Ashoor 
Khauah (ten day house) ; Tazeea Khanah 
(the house of mourning) ; and Astana (a 
threshold or faqueer’s residence). In upper 
Hindustan, opulent mahomedans erect an 
Imambara, and the sbiahs generally follow 
! a similar practice. — Herldots. See Moharratn. 

MOHWA. Beng. Bassia lutifolia.— TFii/d, 
MOT. The Di-ditsh, N' Guon, Moi, 
Ro-Moi and Ke-moi, rude tribes occupying 
the mountain ranges between Tonkin and 
Cochin China, and between Cochin China 
and Kambogia. — Latham's Deserlptioe Ethm^ 
logif. 

‘MOHUR PUNKHEB, Bayra, Kislitee or 
Juhaz. 

MOI- TAT. The Kathe or MoT-tai, a tribe 
in 94 E. L. and 21^ N. L. South of Munni- 
poor, with the Kom-naga in the S. W, the 
Lahooppa naga in the N.E. aud the Kacharee 
on tlio west. 

MOI-MOI. King Crab.s of Aclnn. 
MOINEE. An order of hindu devotees, 
who vow perpetual silence. They go almost 
naked, and smear their bodies with cow- 
dung. — Cole, Mf/th. Hind. p. 3il9. 

MOIRE. Fii. Mohair. 

MOIRA, Ear), afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor General of India from 
1813 to 1821. 

MOK. Bukm. Aloe Indica, liogh. Aloea. 
IMOKALl. Hind. Brassica rapa. 

MOKE HSO elan MA. Buum. Des- 

modium sp. 

MOKETAMMATHA. Burm. Meaning 
Martaban wood. A tree of maximum gii’tli 
1 cubit, and maximum lengrli 8 feet, found 
very abundant in Martaban and its arljaconb 
jungles, also all over the provincoiS, especi- 
ally on the banks of rivers. When seasoned, 
sinks in water : uncommonly heavy. Stated 
to be used for the same purposes as chisel 
handle tree,bub still stronger. — GaplainDance. 
MOKHA. See Mocha ; Tehama. 
MOKHERAJU. See India. 

MOKKA, Beng. Zea mays : Maize. 
MOKKA, also Perngu. Tel. Amarantua 
oleraoeus. Linn. 

MOKKA, Beng. Bryonia scabra. 
MOKKA JUARI, Hind. Zea May.s.Xhm. 
MOKKA JONNA also Mokka Jonaloo, 
Tel. Zea Mays, Indian corn. 

MOKKA TOTA KURA or Perugu tofca 
kura. Tel. Amarautus oleracea, L. — Var. 
gigantea, R. Hi. 605. 

MOKKA Vepa Tel. Bignonia, sp. 
MOKNA, Hind, Agaricus campestris. 
See^Ganga. 
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MOKSH, or Moksha, Hind, absorption 
in the deity, erroneously identified with 
heaven. See Nibutti. 

MOKURBURJ, See Kol. 

MOLAGAIGAL, Tam. Chillies. 

MOLAGO KODI, Maleal. Piper ni- 
grum, Linn. 

MOLAGHA Tel. Moriuda citrifolia Linn. 

MOIiLAGHAI, Tam. Capsicum frutos- 
cens ; Cayenne pepper. 

MOLAGO VALLI, Tam. Piper ni- 
grum, Linn. 

MOLAKARANAY, Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KAKAR UNNAY, Tam. Oil of 
Scopolia aculeata or Toddalia aculeata. 

MOLA KOORA, Tkl. Amaruntus poly- 

gMmn.s. 

MOLAM, Tam. Cncnmi.s melo. 

RIOLAN DI, a piratical race mention- 
ed by Pliny, Arrian and Ptoieiny, on the 
western coast of India, near Alt. Dilli. 

AIOLANGI, See Sunderban. 

AIOLASSKS. 


Treacle, 
Melassos, 

Sinip do sucre, 
fiynip, 

Kakwi, 

Kakwi, 


Eng. 

Fu. 

u 

Gkr. 

Gl/. 

Hind. 


Mielazzo di Zucchero, lx, 
Molussu, Pout. 

Aflsiicar liqnido, „ 
Patok.a sacliarimja, Rt;s. 
Miol de azucfir, Sp. 
Chaucaca 


The following were the exports from all 
India, under the nanio of tlji.s article, but it 
was probably all jagri or unrefined sugar; 



Cwt 

Tons. Valno £. 

1838-59 

9;v08 

4,0 86 

40,563 

1859-(i0 

84,391 

4,230 

.32,953 

1860-til 

54<,592 

2,730 

21,501 
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MOLLAGUjTAM.Cspsicnin nnnunm.Dmn. 
MOLLUGO CERVIANA, Ser. Wand A. 

Phomacenm cervinna, Limu 


Parpadaffum, 

Parpataka, 


Tam. 

Tel. 


Ghiniashah, Bkno. 


The exports were principally from Aladrns 
ports. Cowmer, Dlctionanj p. 805. 

MOLAY-KKERAY, Tam. Amarantus 
polygunins. See Mollay keeray. ! 

MOLE, Hind. Rrasaica Gritritbii. 

MOLECH, the deity to whom, in sacrifice, 
the Samaiians made burnt offerings of their 
children. 

MOLE MACINE, It. Millstones. 

MOLINDA CANESCENS. 

Korive Tkl. 1 Sapiudus tetraphylliis. 

A native of the Circar mountains ; flowers 
about the time the sapindiis does. The 
wood of this tree is white and not so servi- 
ceable as that of the Sapindus rubiginosus. 
Roxh. Rohde M.S.8. 

MOLINIA VARfA. See Graminaceee. 

MOLKY RIVER, on the coast of Canara, 
runs in about lat. 13°?' N. 

MOLL A, See Kelat. 

MOLLAGA, orMollaghai, Tam. Capsicum 
frutescens, Linn. 

MOLLA CHETTU, varieties of jasmine, 
J. pubescens, V. multiflorum (hir8ubnm,L.) 

MOLLALU or Sanna jajulu Tel. Jasmi- 
num auriculatuiD, Vald.^R. i. 98. 


Grrkk. i 

Cnnclindo. 

Sp. 

JilNH. 

Conclia. 

•V 

lx. 

Kilinjil. 

Tam. 

• 

Mntti. 

Tel. 

Ftt. 

Gkb. 

Silakalu, 


This plant grows in Peninsular India, 
where it is employed in medicine. 

MOLLUGO 8PERGULA, Limi. Gyen-ga 
Bukm. 

MOLLU KATTRI KAT, Tam. the Brinjal, 
or egg-plant, Solnnum melongena, 
MOLLUSCA, or Molluscs. 

Malakin, 

Sipi, 

Concliilia. 

Cnnca. 

IVsco do nicclio 
Pe.scado 

Mollusc is a term derived from the Latin 
word ijiollis, soft, and molluscs are animals 
who.sd bodies are soft, but are mostly protect- 
ed by an external shell. With naturalists, the 
whole of the animals of the world are arrang- 
ed as under, 

Kingdom, ANIMALIA. 

Sub-Kiijgdom i ; Vertebrata, 

Class i. Mammalia. I Class iii. Reptilia. 

„ ii. Aves. | „ iv. Pisces. 

Sub-Kingdom ii Mollubca. 


Class iv.Brachiopoda. 
Class V. Conobiferat 
„ vi. Tunicata. 


Cl.nss i.Crpbalopodn. 

Class ii.Gasteropoda. 

Class iii. Pteropoda. 

Sub-Kingdom iii ; Articulata. 
Class i. Insecta. 

„ ii. Aracbiiida, 

„ iii. Crustacea. 


Class iv. Cirripeda. 
„ V. Annelata, 
„ vi. Entozoa. 


Sub- Kingdom iv ; Radiata. 


Cl. iv.Por.aminafera. 
Cl. V. Infusoria. 

„ vi.Amorpbozoa. 
tyjpgs upon which all 


Class i. Araleplia. 

„ ii. Euhiuodcr- 
mata. 

Cla.ss iii. Zoophyta. 

The four different 
known animals are conf)ti^b.ted constitute 
an many natural divisions • 


Tlie first of these* primary ^ 
terized by an inlernal skeleton of which the 
e.ssential or ever present part is a backbone, 
composed of numerous joints or vertebrae. 
These are the beasts, birds, reptiles and fishes, 
and are known as the vertebrata or verto- 
brated animals, meaning animals with a back 
bone. 

The second type is the mollnsca or soft 
bodied animals. Insects; spiders, crabs 
and worms whose bodies have many joints 
or articulations, called the Articulata form 
the third sub-kingdom, and the fourth istho 
star-fishes, sea jellies, coral animals and the 
countless microscopic creatures which 
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swarm in tlie waters. The mollnsca are 
related to the zoophytes by the affinity of 
their simpler forms, and the higher classes 
of them to the fishes. So far as geological 
researches have gone, the four leading 
typos of animal structnre have existed simul- 
taneously from the very beginning of life 
on the globe, and though perpetually vary- 
ing in the form under which they were ma- 
nifested they have never since entirely ceased 
to exist. Mr. S. P. Woodward arranges the 
molluscs as under. 

CLASS 1. CEPHALOPODA. CEPHA- 
LOPODS. 

ORDER I. DlBfeANCHUTA. 
SECTION A. OCTOPODA. 

Family /. ARGONAUTin^. 

Genus, Argonanta. Argonaut or paper sailor; 
recent, 4 sp., 1 sp. Syn» octhoe. nau- 
tilus. 

Family 11. Octopo di d ac. 

Genera. Octopus, rec. 46 sp. Syn. cistopus. 
Suh-genus. Tremoctopiis. rec. 2 sp. 
Pinnoctopus, Finned octopus, rec. 1 species. 

P. cordiforrnis. 

Eledono. rec. 2 species. 

Cirrotcuthis. rec. 1 species. C. Mullen. 
Philonexis. rec. 6 species. 

SECTION B. DECAPODA. 

Family III. TEU'riiiD.E.— C alamaries, 
or Squids. 

Sub-family A. Myopsid.®. covered by 
the skin. 

Genera. Loligo. Calamary, rec. 21 sp. Sgu. 
teuthis. 

Suh-gemis. Toudopsis, fossil^ T) sp. 

Gonatus. r£Ci,l species; G. araaena. 
Sepioteutm8.'>vp« sp. 

Belotenthis. 6 sp. 

Geoteuthis./oa^lil: sp. Syn. bcicm nosepia. 
Leptoteuthia. 

Cranchia. rec. Ysp. * 

Sepiola. rec. 6 sp. 

Suh-genus. Rossia. rec. 6 sp. 

Snh-familyB, OiooPSiDiE. i/yca naked. 
Loligopsis. rec. 8 sp. 

Cheiroteuthis. rec. 2 sp. 

Histioteuthis. rec. 2 sp. 

Onychotenthis. Uucinated calamary, rec. 6 
sp. Syn. ancistroteuthis. onychia. 
Enoploteuthis. Armed Calamary. rec. 1 0 sp. 
Syn. ancistrochirns and abralia. octopo- 
dotenthis. 

Ommastrephes. Sagittated calamai'y, rec. 
14 sp. 
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Family IV. Belemnitidju. 

Genera, Belemnites, fossiU 100 sp. 

The belemiiites have been divided into groups 
by the presence and position of furrows in 
the suriace of the guard. 

Section I. Acieli. 

Snb-seciion I. Aciiarii, 20 sp. 

2. Clavati, 3 sp. 

Section II. GASTROOtEiit. 
Subsection 1. Canaliculati, 5 sp. 

2. Hastati, 19 sp. 

Section III. N0T0Ca?ti, 9 sp. 
Beletnnitelln./oi?si7, 6 sp. 
Acanthoteuthis./cstfit, Syn. keleeno. 
Belemnoteutliis. recent^ k\io fossil, 
Conoteuthis, fossil. 

Family V. Sepiad^. 

Genera, Sepia, rec. 30sp. /css//, fi sp. 
bclosepia. 

Spirulirost.ra fossil. 

Bc‘loptera. fossil^ 2 sp. 

Belemuosis. fossil. 

Family VI. SriRULiD^. 

Genus, Spirala, rec. 3 sp. 

ORDER JI. TETRABRANCIIIATA. 
Family I. NAUTiuOiE. 

Genera. Nautilus, rec. 2 or 4 sp./owtt, 100 sp, 
Sub-genera. Atma. fossil, 4 sp, 

? l.)iscites./o.s’^/7. 

Temnocheilus. fossil, 

Cryptoceras. fossil. 

Lituites. 15 sp. Syn. hortolus, troelio- 
litcs. 

IVochdccras. fossil, 1 6 sp. 

Clymenia. / c6’5i 7. 43 sp. 

Family II. Obthoce ratio j;. 

Genera. Orthoceras. fossil^ 125 sp. Syn. go- 
niocerss, cycloceras. 

Sub-gencra. Cameroceras. fossil, 27 sp. 
Actinocera.s./cm7, 6 sp. 
Ormoceras. fossil, 3 sp. 

Huronia. fossil, 3 sp. 

Endoceras. /oseit, 12 sp. 
Gonioceras. 

Qomphoceras. fossil, 10 sp. Sy7i. apiocoras, 
poterioceras. 

Oncoceras. fossil, 3 sp. 

Phragmocei’as./oseit, 8 sp. 

Crytoceras. fossil, 36 sp. Syn. campulites, 
aploceras. 

Gyroceras. fossil, 1 7 sp. Syn. nautiloceras. 
Ascoceras. fossil, 7 sp. 

Family HI. Ammontiidj;, 

Genera. Goniatites. fossil, 150 sp. 
Bactrites./cwi7, 2 sp. 
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Ceratites. /o/fs«7, 25 sp. 

Anmioiiitea. 580 sp.' 

Orioceras. fossil^ 9 .sp. troproum. 
Toxoceras. /(xss//, 10 sp. 

Auoyloccras.;W<7, 38 sp. 

Scapbites. foasil, 17 sp. 

HelicocerjiK./()«s/7, 11 sp. 

TumliteR.yWi7, 27 sp. 

■Haiuites./os.s'/7, 58 sp. 
l^ryc]iocei*a.s. fossil, 7 sp. 

Ihculiies./oftW/, 11 sp. 

CLASS II. GASTLIIOPODA. GASTK- 
ItOPODS. 

OH13ER T. PJIOSOBRANCIIIATA. 

SECTION A. SIPJfONOSTOMATA. 
OAHN 1 V OUO US G AST E UO I *0 1 )S. 

J'amilij 1. Wi.sri-siiKM.s. 

GiCNKiiA, Slrombus. Sli’oiiib, i'n\ GO sp. yW//, 
6 sp. 

Pieroccras. Scorpioii-slicll, rac. 10 up. fossil, 
100 sp. 

Rostellana, ^j/v. ru.snH,m\ 5 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
Hiih-i/toins? Spi'uigeva fossil, 5 sp. 

St-rapli.s. (7V‘i*ub(‘lJuin), rec, 1 sp. fossil, Ij up. 

Fuiilillf II. MuKICIIt.K. 

(iKNKU.^. AJiiri'x. rrc. 180 sp. /o.>>vV, I GO sp. 

8 ypbis. m\ 8 sp. /b.^.s/V, 8 sp. 

Pisiinia. nr. 120 sp. also /b.sw//, .V* .sp, 

U.au(!lla. Kroo’-sluGl, nr. 50 sp. fossil, 28 .sp. 
'rrifon, nr. lOO sp. fossil, lo sp. 

Ea.'^oiolai’iii. nr. 16 sp./(/s‘.v/7, 28 .sp. 
Turbiij^Ha. nr. 70 sp. 20 sp. 

l>Hh-rji‘iii'ra. (Jynodonta. 

UatiniH. 

Lapfoiia. 

rjuicollaria. irc. 70 >^p. fi.ssil, 60 sp. 
Trichotropis. nr, 8 sp. fi.ssil, 1 sp 
i^yriila. Fijr-sliftll, ren :{9 .sp. fissil, 80 sp. 
l^ith-ijciLcni, I'nifrnr. 

Alyiislica. 

Insns. »Spiiidle-sliclI, rcc, 100 sp. fos.sil, 
820 sp. 

Hubnjenent, Tropbon. rcc. 14 sp. also /o-s’.vf/. 

Clavella. nr. 2 sp. also fostil. 
Cbrysodomu.s. rec. 12 .sp. also 
fossil. 

Pusionclla. rcc. 7 sp. also fossil. 

Fam il u III. B uct; i .\i i kv.. 

Genera. Ruccinum. Whelk, rcc. 20 sp. 
fossil, 130 sp, 

Suh-genns. Coniiuella. 12 sp. 

Pseudoliva. tec. 6 sp. fossil, 5 sp, 

? Auolax. rec. 2G sp. fossil, 8 sp. 

? Halia. vec. and fossil. 

Torebra. Auger“.sliell, rec. 109 sp. fossil, 
24 sp. 
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Eburna. Ivory-shell, vec. 9 sp. 

Njussu. Dog- whelk, rec. 68 sp. sp* 

Suh‘tjcncra. Cyllone. rcc. and fossil. 

? Cyclouassa, rec. 

Pho.s, rec. 30 sp. 

? Hiiigieula, rcc. 4 sp. fossil, 9 sp. 

^ Piirpma. Purple, rcc. 140 sp. fossil, 30 Bp. 
Suh-(jcuiis. Concliolepa.s. 

Cuma. 

Hapaiia, 

? Purpuriua. fossil, 9 sp. 

Alouoceros. rcc. 18 sp. also fossil. 
Pedicularia. rcc. 1 sp. 

Jlieimila. nr. 25 sp. foi^sil, .8 sp. 

Plauaxi.s. rcc. 1 l^sj). also fossil. 

Alagilus. rcc. 1 sp. ? 

Cassi.s. llelmct-slicl), rcc. 84 sp. fossil, 
36 sp. 

Oniscia. rer. 6 .sp. fossil, 8 sp. 

CJassidaria. nr 5 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 

^ Dohuin. Tho Tun, rcc. 14 sp./6m7, 7 ap. 
Sul. gen vs. Alalea. 

Darpa. llarp-sbell, rcc. 9 sp. fossil, 4. sp. 
C.diiinbclln. rcc. 200 sp. fossil, 8 sp. 
Mf-gcnas. Coliimbelliiiu. rcc.? &iid fossil, 

4 sp. 

Ohva. Olive, Kice-shell. rec. 117 sp. fossil, 

20 ap. 

Snh-gcncni. Olivclla. recovt. 

S(;a|)hula. recent. * 

Agaroiiia. recent. 

Aneillaria. nr. 28 sp. fossil, 21 ap. 

Faniihj iK CoNiDy*:. Cones. 

(iKNEHA. Conus. Coiie-.shclJ, rcc. 269 sp, /o#- 
sd, 80 sp. ^ 

Sidngcnvs. Conorbis, fossil. 

(.lilhara, rcc 50 sp. 

Plciirolomji. rcc. 180 sp. fossil, 300 sp. 
Sab-gevern. Drillia. 

(Havatula. 

To in el la. * 

? Clionella. rec, 

Alangolia. rec, 

Bela. 

Defrancia. 

? La<ihcsis. rec. 

Dapbnolla. rec. and fossil. 
Family V. VuJjJTiUyf:. 

Genioka. Voluta. Volute, rec. 70 sp. fossil, 
80 sj). 

SuFgcneni. Volutilithes. rec. 1 sp, &Uo fossil, 
Seaphella. rec. and fossil. 

ATelo. rec. 8 sp. 

Cymba. BoaMwll. rec. 10 sp. 

Alitra. Afitro-shelL rec. 350 sp. fossil, 90 ap. 
Snh-genera. Iinbriearia. 

Cyliudra. 

Volvaria. fossil, 5? sp. 

Afargiudlla, rec. 90 sp. fossil, 30 ap« 
Suh-genera. Hyalina, rec. 
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Family VT. Cypr4?id^. Cowrie??. 

Oenera. Cjproca. Cowry, rec. 1 50 sp. fossil, 
78 ap. 

8uh~gencra. Cyprovula. 

Laponia. 

Trivia, rec, 30 sp. 

Erato, rec. 8 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 

Ovulum. rec. 36 sp. fossil, 1 1 sp. 
Stih-gesms. Calpurna. rec. 

SECTION B. HOLOSTOMATA. 
SEA-SNAILS. 

Family L Naticid/E. 

Genera Natica. rec. 00 ap. fossil, 260 sp. 
Suh^gencra. Naiicopaia. fossil, 7 sp. 
Neverita. 

Lnnatia. recent. 

Globulus, fossil. 

Polinicps. 

Cernitia. 

Naticella. fossil, 10 .sp. 
Sigaretus, rec 26 sp. fossil, 10 ap. 
Suh-genus. Naticina. rec. and fo.<<sll. 
Lamellaria. rec. 5 sp. fossil, 2 .sp. 

Narica. rec. G fossil, 4 sp. 

Volutina. rcc. 4 sp, fossil, 3 sp. 

Sub-genus. Otiiia. recent . 


Aporrlinis. rec. 3 sp. fossil, 200 sp* 
Struthiolaria. rcc. 6 sp. 

Family TV. MELANiADiE. 

Genera. Melania, rec. ICO sp. fossil, 25 sp. 
Sub-genera. Melanatria. rec. and fossil. 
VibejT, rec. 

Ccripliasia. rcc. 

Heinisinus. n'C. 

Mclafasiis. rcc. 

IMclatoma. rec. 

Auculotus. 

Amnicola. 

? Chilostonia. fossil. 

Paliidomus. rec. 10 sp. . 

Mclandpsis. rcc. 20 sp. fossil, 25 sp. 
Siih-gcims. Pirena. rcc. 4 .sp. 

Family V. Turiutetjjd.e. 

Genera. Turritdlla. rcc. 50 &p. fossil, 170 sp. 
Svh-gcucra. Proto. 

]\rosalia. rcc. and fossil. 

Caiciira. rcc. 2 sp. fossil, 4 sp. 

VermetuH. Worin-sliell.m’. also fossil, sp. 
? Hnh-genns. fipiroglyplins. rcccid. 

Siliquaria. rcc. 7 sp. fossil, 10 sp. 

Scalaria. Woutlc-trap, rrc. lOU sp. fvs.sil, 
100 sp. 


Family 11. Pyramidellid.e. 

Genera. Pyramidolla. rcc. 1 1 sp. fossil, 1 2 .sp. 
Odostomia. rec. ? fossil, 15 sp. P 
Chemuitzia. rec. 4? s\\i. fossil, LSO sp. 
Suh-genus. Enlimella. rec. 

Eulima. rec. 15 fossil, 40 sp. 

Suh-genus. Ni.so, rcc. 5 .sp. fossil, 3 sp. 
Stylina. rec. 6 sp. 

Loxouema. fossil, 75 sp. 

Macrocheilus. fossil, 12 sp. 

P Adis. rcc. aud fossil ? sp. 

Family lit ' Ceuithiad.e. Cerites. 

Genera. Ceritbium. rec. 100 s^. fossil, AftOsp. 
Suh-genera. Rbindclavis. 

Bitlium. rcc. 

Triforis. rec. 30 Vp. also fossil. 
Ccritbiopsis. rcc. 

Potamidos. Fresh- water Cerites. rec. and 
fossil. 

Sub-genera. Ccrithidca. rec. 

Tcrebralia. (Cerith, Telesco- 
pium). rcc. 

Pyrazus. rec. 

Lampania. rec. 

NeriuBoa. fossil, 150 «p. 

Sub-genera. Nerinaea, 50 p. 

Nerinella. 

Trochalia. 

Ptygmatis. 

? Fastigiella. fossil. 


Family VI. IjTtorinid.k. 

Genera. Litn'ina. Periwinkle, rcc, '10 sp. 

fossil, 10 sp. 

Suh-genern. Teetarla. rcc. 

Mndului<. rcc. 

Fossarus. rec. also fossil, 3 sp. 
Rise] la, rcc. 

Solarium. Stair-caso shell, rec. 25 sp. fos- 
sil, 50 sp. 

Suh-gcncra. Torinia. rcc. also fossil. 

Oiiialaxis. fossil, 0 sp. 

? Orbis, fos.sll. 

? Pboru.s. Carrier-sbell, rcc. 0 sp. fn.<^sil, 
Laenna. rcc. also fossil, 1 sp. 15.sp. 

? liitiopa. rec. al.so fus'iil, 1 ,sp. 

Ri.ssoa. rcc. 70 sp. ftssil, 100 sp. 
Suh-gcucra. Rissoina. rcc. also fossil, 10 sp. 
Hydrobia. fossil, lO sp. 

Synccra. rcc. 

Neraatura. fossil. 

Jeffreysia. rcc. 2 sp. 

Skeiiea rcc. ? sp. 

? Truncate! la. Looping-snail, rec. 51 sp. 

? Lithoglyphus. rec. ? sp. 

Family VIL PALUDiNiDii. 

Genera. Paludina. River-snail, rec. 60 sp. 

fos.sil, 50 sp. 

Suh-gcmis. Bithinia. rec. 

Ampullaria. Apple-snail, or idol-shell, rer. 

50 5=1'. 
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Suh-ijmem Poruiis. | 

Marisu 

Asoleiio, recent. 

Fianistes, recent, 

Meladomua. 

? Amphibola, rec. 3 Hp. 

Vulv.'Ua. Valvc-slicll, rec. 6 sp. fossil ^ 

m rfp. 

Famihj VIIL Neuitid.k, 

Genera. Ncnia. Ncrito, rec. 110 sp. fossil, 

00 sp. 

Sith-genera. Neriioma. fossil. 

Ntjritopsis. rec. 1 sp./o.s'.s'i7, 20 Bp. 
YbhiUm. fossil. 
ri]coliis./(j.s’.sv7, 3 sp. 

Ncritiiia. Frosli-watcv nerite, rec. 70 sp. 

fossil. 20 .sp. 

Navicolhi. rcc. 18 sp. 

Family JX. TuuniNin.K. 

Genera. Turbo. Top-slicll, m* GO sp, fossU, 
300 sp. 

riiasiaiiolla. PlioasaTit-Rlioll, 25 
sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
lT)i[)(‘rai(jr. roe 20 sp. ? 

Ti’ocJnis. ror. I50 Jossil, oiJO .sp. 
Snb-cjoiiera. Pynunis. r<e. 

Giljbiila. roe. 

]\rHr!j:}iri(a. roe. 17 sp. 

Mlcnolins. rec. 

llololla. iV’L’. lO sp. ^ I 

]\l()u()doiita. '/w 10 sp.? also /f/.s‘.s‘//. 
nt'lpliimiln. roe. 20 sp./<>.sv>’d, .>0 sp. ? 
Sith.genera. Faotia. /vr. 0 sp. ixho fossil. 
(\)lli)nia. rce. also 
Cycluslrcma. roe. 12 sp. al.so 

I 

Adoorbis. ree. nho jossil, o sp. I 

KiiDiiiplialn.s. ybs.s-d, 80 .sp. ' 

Snh-ifonii.s'. Plianerotiiius, JossiL ! 

Stoniiiiclln. rec, 20 sp. 

lSnl)-</eniis. Gona. rec. 10 sp. ^ 

Broderipia. ne. 3 .sp. ! 

Family X. ilAi,iojii),i;. ^ 

Genera. Tlaliotis. Eai’-sliull, rec. 7os>\^.J<'Ssil, i 
. -I .sp. ! 

Siilhge'nu.<i. Dcridobrandins, ree. j 

Sl.omatia. 12 sp. fo.ssiJ, 18 ap. 
Bci.ssurella. rec. 5 sp. Jossil,‘l* sp. , 


Snh-ijcnera. Pupillia. rec, 

Pissurcllidopa. rec. 3sp, 
(Machroschisraa). rec. 

Lucapiua. ree. 3 sp. 

Puncfurclla. rec. 2 sp. also fossil, 

Kimula. roc. sl\so fossil, 3 sp. 
liliuarginula. ree. 20 sp. fossil, 40 sp. 
Sub-yen ns. Uoruifconja. 

Purm6pliorua. rcc. 10 sp. fossil, 3 sp. 

Family XII. Calyitka!:id.e. Bonnet- LIMPETS. 
Genek.y. Calyptiwa. Oup-and-saucer limpet 
rec. 50 sp. fossil, 30 sp 
Suh-yencra. Crucibiilnm. rec. 

TrooliiOi. ree. 

Ci‘(!pi(Uila. rec. dO fossil, 14 sp. 
PilcK)p.sis. Bouuot limpet, rec. 7 sp. fossil, 

20 sp. 

SHh-yenus. Amalbina. 

JMatyccras. fossil, 20 sp. 
Meioptonia. fossil, 7 sp. 
Hipponyx. rec. lO fossil, 10 sp. 
Snh-yeuns. Amalthca. rtio. 

Family XIIl Patrliam.I'L Limpets. 
Genera. Patella. Hock limpet, rcc. 100 sp. 

fossil, 100 sp. 

Sub-yemra. Nacella. iV(‘. 

S(nitolliiia, rcc. 7 sp. 

Aenuon. ree. 20 sp. 

Sub-yenera. fit'iK'ta. ree. 

Pilidiuin. rcc. 

Gadinia. rcc. 8 s\). fossil, 1 sp. 

? 8i[)liuiiaria. rec, 30 up. fossil, 3 sp. 

Family XIF. Dentai.iaiok. Tooth- SHBL ig, 
Genera. Denialinm. ree. 30 sp. fo.ml, 70 sp. 
Family XF. Chiton lO/fR 
Gknera. Cliilon. rec, 200 np. fossil, 24 sp. 
Snh-yoiiera. Cldlon. ree, 

Tonicia. rec. 

Aca!ttJii»pleara. rcc. 

Mopalia. ree. 

Katliaiina. roe. 

Cry])iouliltoii. Saw-dust Chiton. 

reo, 

Acaifthocliitcs. rcc. 

Gldtouellus. rce. 10 sp, 
Gryplio-cliiton. roc. 
iicliQiiithocliiton. fossil. 

OHPKK IF. injLMONIFERA, 


Ploui-otomaria. fossil, 4-00 sp. 

Sub-genus. Scalitcs fossil, 8 .sp, t 

Mnrehisonia, fossil, 50 sp. 

Trcchotoma. Jfnssil, 10 sp. j 

?Cirra.s. fossil, 2 sp. ^ j 

lauthina. Violet-snail, rec. 6 sp. •. 

Family XL Fessurellida;. | 

Genera. Fissnrclla. Kcy-holc limpet, I20j 
sp. fossil, 25 ep. 


SKCTION A. IN-OPKltCGFiATA. 
Family /. ITelk.td/E. FvAND-SNAILS. 
Genera. Helix, rcc., including snb-generft, 
1 ,200 sp. fossil, 50 Bp, 
Sections; Acavus. H. bmmostoma, 

Gcotvochus (lonchostoma.) 
Polyj'yra. IF. polygrata. 
Tridopsis. H. birsuta. 

Cai'oeolla. JI. lapicida. 
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Suh-geneTa* Auastoma. H. globulosa. rer.. 

4 sp. 

Hypostoma. rec. 
f Lyohnufl. fomly 3 sp. 

Streptaxis.il. coutusa. r<?c. 24 sp. 
Sagda. H. cpistyliuTn. rec. 3 sp, 
Proserpina (nitida), 6 sp. also 
fossil. 

Helicella. H. cellaria, 90 sp. 
Stenopus (cruentatna). Syn. 
Nanina. Ariophanta. rec. 
70 sp. 

Vitrina. Glass-snail. Syn. Helicolimax. rcc. 

64 sp. 

Suh^genera. Daudebar(lia^(Kolicophan(a). Y. 

bvevipcs. rec. 8 sp, 
SImpulopsis (sulcnlosa). rt'ri. ^"isp. | 
Snccinea. Amber-snuil. rec. 68 sp. al.so 

fossil. 

Suh-genus. Omalonyx. rcc. 2 sp, 

Bnlimus. 

Sections; Odontostomus (garguntuu.s), rcc. 

]8 sp. 

Pachyotis. 

Partula, rcc, 52 sp. 

Gibbn.s (byonnetiiinna). rec. 2 sp. 
Bulimiilu.s. rec. 800 .sp. 

Zua. 

Azcca. rcc, 6<50 np. fossil, 80 sp. 
Achatina. Agate-shell, rcc. 120 sp. ; 

fos,sll^ I i sp. j 

Suh-genera, Gla-ndina. rec. 40 .sp. 

Aehatinella. rcc. 28 sp. 

Pupa. Chrysalis-.sliell. rec. 100 sp. 
Suhgenns. Vertigo, rcc. 12 sp. i 

Cylindrella. Cylinder-snail, rcc. 50 sp. | 
Balea. rec. 8 sp. Syn,. Fusiilus. j 

Sub-genus, Mega.spira. rcc. J sp. /b.v.s//, 1 sp. : 
Tornatellina. rcc. 11 sp. Syn. StrobOns. ' 
Elasrnatina. ^ 

Pttxillns. j 

Clausilia. rec. 200 sp. fossil, 20 sp. Syn. , 
(yocblotlina. j 

Family TL Limvcih.e. Sr.inis. 

Gcne;r.\. Limax. Slug. rcc. 211 sp. also fossil. 
Sub-genus. Geomalacns (maculosus). nr. 

Inoilaria. Syn. Megliiniatium. rcc. 
Sub-genus. Philoniycu.s. rec. 

Arion. Land-sole. rec. 6 sp. also /i.KsvV. 

{Syn.) Lirnaoella. 
Sub-genus, Plectrophoi’iis. rec. 

Parmacella. rec. 7 sp. Syn. ? Peltella. 
Testacella. rec. 3 sp. 

Family ITL Ox\cir»i.\r>E. 

Genera. Oncidium. rcc. 16 sp. 

Sub-genus. ? Ciiclianania. nr. 

Vaginulus. rcc. 0 sp. Syn. Veronieella. 


Family IV. Limn^ida’. 

Genera. Limncea. Pond-snail, rcc. 50 .sp. 

fossil, 70 sp. 

Suh-gcnu8. Amphipeplea. rec. 

Chilinia. Chilian-snail. Syn. Pombeya, rec, 
i 4} Rp. fossil, 1 sp. 
Physa. Sy7i. Bnlin. Eivieola. Isidora, rec. 

20 sp. fo.ssil, 14 sp. 
Ancylus, River-limpet, rec. 14 sp. fossil, 

dap. 

Sub-ycncra. Yclletia (oblonga), (Acroluxus), 
rec 8 sp./o.si#</, 2 sp. 
Latin, (norltoides). rec. 

Planorbis. Syn. Coret, rec, 60 sp. fossil, 

*60 sp. 

Family V. Auricump.e. 

Genera. Aurienla. Syn, Cassidnla. ^Tarinula. 

(leovnla. rec. 50 up. fossil, 20 sp. 
Sub-gevera. Polydontn. rec. 20 sp. 

Pedipcs. i'ce. also fossil, 5 sp. 
Conoviilns. Syn. Hclauipus. Hhodostomn, 

' 7V'f, also fossil. 

Caryehinin. Syn. Aiiricella, rcc. 8 sp. nKo 

fossil. 

SECTION B. OPERCULATA. 
Family VI. CYe^,osT0M^)/^:. 

Genera. Cyclostoran. Syn. Lerniin. IjitlnMion. 

rcc. 80 sp. fnsil, 20 S|). 
Siih-gcncra. Otopoma (tbliiiconm). rcc. 15 .sp. 

Clioannpoma (lineinM.). rcc 70sp. 
Oistula (iMseiii). rcc. 70 sp. 

Realia (Incrogtypliica). rcc. 17 sp. 
Pomntiasfmaenlatnm^. rcc, lUsp. 
? Pornssina. f>^'''il, I sp. 

(A'cl()[)liorus. nr. !H) sp. 

Snh-gcncra. IHeroeyelos (rupesti is). rec. 16sp. 

C-yrlohis (fiisiioseens). rcc. 4I sp. 

i\]so fossil. 

IjfptopoTiia ('porlneiduru). rcc. 

29 sp. 

lioiiiastoma (cyUndj-aceiim). rcc. 

sp. nIso/W?//. 
Craspodoponia (lueidiiin). rec. 8 
i s]>. ixho fossil. 

I Diplommatina (fbllieulns). rcc. 

8 sp. 

Pnpina.rcc. 8 sp. 

Snh-grnns. K hegosi-oma (nunezii). rec, 6 sp. 
ilelieina. Syn. Oligyra. Pacliytoma. Am- 
pullina. Pitoniiles. rec. 150 sp. 
Snh-gcncra. Lncidella (aureola), rcc. 8 sp. 

Troclintella (piileliella;. rcc.l7 sp. 
Alcadia. rcc. 17 sp. 

Stoastomu. rec. 19 sp. 

Family VII. Aciouijp.e. 

Genera. Acicula. rec. 5 sp. 

Gcouielauia. rcc. 21 sp. 
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ORDER III. OPISTHO-BRANCHIATA. 
SECTION A. TECTI-BUANCHIATA. 
Family I. Tobna'I kli.id*. 

Genrra. Toniatella. Syu. Actreon. Dactylns. 

? Monoptygma. rcc. IG tay, joniiU, 70 sp. 
Sah-fjeuem. Oylindrit.es. foasll, 

Aotoonina. /iws//, 30 sp. 
ActeoHclla. 11 ap. 

Aoteoii Cabaiietianii. fitsaiL 
Ciuulia. Avellaua uud Kiiiffinolla. 

Joesil, 20.sp. 

Kingicula. 

Globicoiiclia. /(». v.nv 7, G .sp. 

Varigc‘!-a. fossil, 8 sp. 

Tylostorna. fossily 4 sp. 

? J'terodonta. /iKs’//, 8 sp. 

Tornatinn. yon. 15 sp. 

Sub-ijeitus. ? Volvala. }’o^'av7. 

Famihj n. Jbiij.inK. 

Gknkra. Ibilla. I5iibbIt*.sholl. Ibmiiiiea 
(bydat.is), nr. 5U sp.'/o.s-.svV, 70 sp. 
Sub-ijvKf'n't. y Ci*y[)fcoptlialmiis (sinarngdi- 

II ns), nr. 

Plianeroptlialiiuis (Xantbouulla). 

nr. j 

liintoria (uluiieonrlla). nr. 

A com. nr. 7 sp. 

(’ylic.liHa. /vr. *J() .sp fossil^ 5 sp. 
Aui{)bi.spliyru. nr. 5 sp. Si/u. dtricnln.s, 
llliizorns. DiapliatHi. 
Aplustrum. Si/it. lliilliiui. Jly^latiua. Halli- 
11 II la, irr. 10 sp. 

Scapliandor, nr !j sp /oss*//, 8 sp. 

Ibilla'a. nr. 10 sp. also/osv//. 
l^((li-</rn,ns. (3if]ldoimro. nr. 

DuridiuiiJ. Si/il Aeera. Kidothca, lii.s.so. 

Gjislroptorou. nr. 

Surnnins Ailausonii. 

Atlas (I'rruvil). 

Ftiiulhj II J. Arr.YSHit.K 
Geneija. Aplysia. tSca Jlarc. nr. 4*U sp. al.'-o 
fossil. 

Snb-ifynns. Aclosia. rcc. 

Dolabella. nr. 12 sp. 

Notarclm.s. nr. 4 sp. 
foarus. tSyn. Lophoccrcus. />>.’. 

Lobigcr. fcc. 

Famihj IV. pLEUROHKAXcriip.K. 

Genera. Pleurobrnnchus. Jiorfchella. 

Oscaiiius. m‘. 20 sp. 

SiiFgemis. ? Pleurobraiicbjea, rrc. 

Posterobrai I cbiea. rec. 

Kuncina. Pclta, rcc. 

Umbrella. Chinese-umbrella shell. Fg?i. 

Aeardo. Gastroplax, rcc. o sp. fossily'i sp, 
Tyludiua. rcc. 3 sp. 
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Famihj V. Phyelidiaua:. 

Genera. Phyllidia, rcc. 4 sp. 

Uiphyllidia. Si/a. Plouropbyllidia. 

liiiiguella, rec. 4 sp. 

SECTIOX B. NUDIimANCUfATA. 
Famihj VI. Dorii).k. Sea-lemons. 
Genera. Doris, recent. 

Stib-(jcnns. Oiieidoris. rcc. ^ 

Goniodoris. nr, 2 sp. ‘ 

Triupa. Syn. Psiloecros. nr. 
ylOginis. nr. 2 sp. 

Tlieeucera. rec. 2 sp. 

Polvcera. m*. 5 sp. 

Idslia. Sjii. MiipltJbamufl. Poplidiiim (Ma- 
doiue), nr. 4 sp. 

Ancnla. nr. 

Oeratostoiua. nr. 

. Fa mil If VIT. Triton rAP.E. 

Genera. Tritonia. nr, 

S(!ylhoa. nr. 

Telby.s. rcc. 1 sp. 

? Horiiella. nr. 2 sp. 

y I)(MulroHofcus. rec. 

? Do t o. rcc. 

? .Mclibten. rcc. 
y IjoinanotuH. rcc. 

Familij VUl. /EoMD.E. 

Ge\ei:a. yEolis. nr. 33 sp. Hyn. Psiloceros. 

E u bran elms. Amphoi'iua. 
St(h-jencra. h'lMbollina. rec. 

Onvoliiia. nr. 

'JV*rgi|){‘.s. rcc. 

Glaueas. 8yn. Laniogurus. Plcuropus, rcc, 

0 sp. 

Eiona. rcc. 

Embletoiiia. rcc. 2 sp, Hyn. Pierochilns. 

Chelia. (lallioyii-a. (’bolliila). rcc. 
JVo(;t,oiiot,u.H. nr. Sya. Vouilia. Zephriau, 
Aiitiopa. rcc, Syu. Janus. 

HonnaNi.. nr. 

Alderia.. nr. 

t^f'liycr (ornalus). rnrul. 

Famihj IX. PhylmriioiD/K. 

Genus. Phyllirhoe. Syn. Eurydicc, rcc. 6 sp. 

Famihj. X. Elysiada:. 

Genera. Elysia. Sya. Actaeon, rcc. 

Aetoonia. rcc. 

Coiiia. nr. 

Limaponlia. rcc, Syn. Chalidls. 

Pontolirnax, 

ORDER IV. NlJCLEOBRANCHiATA. 
Family I. Fiuomda;. 

Genera. Eirola. Syn. Pterotrachroa, rec. 8 sp* 
Salj-fjcmti. Firoloides. (Ccrophora), rec, G sp. 
Canwaria. nr. .7 sp. fossil^ 1 sp. 

Cardiapoda. Syn. Cariuaroides, rec. 5 sp. 
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Fauiihj FL ATLANTilhE. 

GuNKha. Atlanta. S^n. Steira, rcc, 15 up. 

Oxy gyrus, rec. 

Poroollia. fosaily 10 sp. 

Bollerophon. tSyn. Kuphomus, Josail^ 70 sp. 

Biilempliina. fqml, 

CyrtoHfces. fossil ^ l;j sp. 

? Ecouiiomphal'us. fossil. 

Maclurca. fussily 5 sp. 

CLASS III. PTEROPODA. 
SECTION A. TIIECOSOMATA. 

Family 1. Hyalhid.'E. 

Genera, llyalca. ISyn. Cavoliua, rcc. 10 sp. 

fossif 5 sp. 

Clcodora. Sya. Clio, rec. 12 sp. also 
fossil. 

Sah-r/nnas. Crosois. roc. 5 sp. 

Ciivieria. roc. 4 sp. fossil^ I sp. 

Tlicca. fossdj G sp. SytL. Creauia. Pugiiin- 

culus. 

Ptcrothcoa. fossil^ sp. 

? Conularia. fossil^ 15 sp. 

Suh-yenns. Colooprioii. fossil. 

Eiirybia. roc. 51 sp. 

Bah-youus, P.sycho. rec. 1 sp. 

Cymbulia. rec. 51 sp. 

Ticdcmamiia. roc. 2 sp. 

Family II. Limacinip.e. 

Genera. Limacina. Sya. Spirniclla, rec. 2 sp. 
Spirialis. Syu. llotcrofusuSj/vr.l 2 sp 
? Chclotropis. Syu. Rinn.sigoi’a, roc. 
Macgillivrayia. rec. 2 sp. 2 sp. 

SECTION B. GYMNOSOMATA. 

Fa tail y III. C 1 1 d.e . 

Genera. Clio. Sya. Cliono, rec. i sp. 
Eidt-yeam. ? Cliodita, roc. 53 sp. 

Pnenniodormon. roc. 4 sp. 

Sah-yontLs. ? Spoiigiobraiicliwa. rec. 2 sp. 

? i’olagi’a. roc. 

Cyniodocoa. roc. 1 sp. 

CLASS IV. BUACHIOi^ODA. 

Family I. Tekeiuu'idmd-e. 

Genera. Tcrcbratula. Lamp-sholl, rec. 1 sp, 
fossif lUO sp. SyUj Laiiipas. Gryphus. 
Epitbyris, 

^ah-yonera, Tcrebratulina. roc. 7 sp. fossil^ 
20 sp. 

Waldheimia (australis), rcc. 0 
sp. fossil^ 60 sp. 

Eiidcsia (cardium). rcc. 1 sp. 
fossil, 6 sp. 

Torcbratelln. rec, excluding sub-gcucru IGsp. 
fossil 16 sp. 
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I SuFyenera Trigoiiosemus. Syn. Deltbyridsea 
I (pocliniforrnis). Fiasirostraj/ai's/Z, 6 sp. 

Lyra, Syu. Torebrirostra. Rhyn- 
chora, fossil, 4 sp. 

MagHS (pumila). rec. 1 sp. fos^U^ 
2 sp. 

Bouoliavdia. (tulipa). rec. 
^lorrisia. ucc. 2 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 
Kraussia. (rubi a). rec. 6 sp. 

? Mogerlia. roc. 2 sp. 

? Kingeua. fossil. 

? Ismenia. (pectimciilus). 

? VValronia. (Valencioimei). rcc. 
Argiopo. lalyu. Megathyris, rcc. 4 sp. fossil, 
5 sp. 

Thocidiiini. rec 1 up. fossil, 27 sp, 

? Slringocephalus. fossil. 

Family II. SiMRlFERiD.E, 

Genera. Spiritera. Trigonotreta. Cho- 
ri.stitca. Dclibyn’s. Martiiiia, fossil, 200 sp. 
fiah-ycuera. Spinfcriiia. /fAs*.<?/7, 6 sp. 

OyvivA. fossil, 7 sp. 

Atbyris. Syu. Spingora. Clciotbyris, fossil, 
20 sp. 

Snb-ycuus ? '^lovisi’c. fo^sd, 

\loi /Ail. fossil^ 20 s]). 

Viiviivii. fossil. 

Family 111. Rhwcho.vkijjd.e. 
Genera. Riiyncjlionolla. Syu,. Ilypotliyris. 
Ibiinitliyris, Acjantliotliyris. Cyclotliyris. 
Trigonella. ree. 2 i<\y. fossil, 250 sp. 
SuFyencra. ? Voviimhouitctis. fossil, 4 sp. 

Cainarophoria. fossil, 0 sp. 
Pentamerns. Syu. i\yp\i\m. fossil, 20 sp. 
Atrvpa. Syu. Cluiotliyris. lUpiyavionyx. fossil, 
15 sp. 

Family IV. OuTIIlD/E. 

Genera. Ortlii.s. Syu. Dinuolosia (bil(»ba). 
Plai.ysI.ropbia ( bilorata). GonambonitfS 
(inlloxa). Ortbambonitus (calligramma), 
fossil, loo sp. 

I Sub~ycnns. Orthi.sina. Syii. Pvoxuioi^, fossil. 
Stn»[>b()iiU)iia, Leptajna (deprossa), Lup- 
tagonia.. Entelotcs,/fAs.s‘/7, lOO sp. 
iSalj-ycuGra ^ J iopl«)ua. fossil. 

Koiiirickia, Syu,, ProduciA, fossil* 

I )avidson ia. fossil. 

? Cuiccola. fussd. 

Family V. pROOuCTiDiE. 

Genera. Producta. 60 sp. 

Snh-yeuiis. Anlosteges, fossil. 

Strophalosia. Syn. Orthothrix, fossil, 8 sp. 
CLouetes. fossil, 24 sp. 

homily VI. CfiANiAP.E. 

Genus. Crania. Syn. Criopus. Orbicula, rcc. 
r> sp. fossil, 28 sp. 
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Ftnnihj VII. DisciNiivfi. 

Gkxera. Discina. Syn. Orbionln, Oj'ln'm* 
lobipa, rer. 7 sp. /os.s'i'/, ^p. 

Suh-iieuus. Tremntifl./o.<f«?//., 1 1 sp. 
SipHonotrcta. fossil^ 0 sp. 

Svh-gems. ? Acrotrcta (snb-conica\ 

Famihj VIIL Ll^’(iULln^:. 

GsNERA. Lingula, rer. 7 sp. /(W>>v7, \) i sp 
Obolus. Ungula. Aulonotivta. fossil, 
0 sp. 

CLASS V. CONCHIFEllA. 
SECTION A. ASIPHONTJ)A» wii-bouf. 
respiratoi-y siplions. 

Family I. OsTKEin.E. 

Genera. Osirnn. Oysicj*. Syn. Amphidonbo. 
and Pycnoduntn. Poloris, rrr. GO s\\. fossil, 
200 .sp. 

Suh-gciwra^ GrypliaM. /ns.v/7 oO sp. 

Exngyra (conicji \ M's J, 40 .sp. 
Anemia. (Syji. Kenc.sfn'll.a. Cepa. Aonigm.n, 
rcc. 20 fossil, 510 .sp. 

Sah-yriirni. iMaenuomia. ^S//». Pododcsmii.s, 
rvr. 12 sp. 

Tjiinanmnin, /(ts‘s-//, 4 sp. 

Plariina. Window-sbelJ, irr. <1 .sp. 
fyuFycurm. CaroWii. fossil, o sp. Syi). I'lcmi- 
placun'a. 

Pliu'nnnpsi.s. fossil, 4 .sp. 

IV'cloti. ,<'////. Argns. Discitea. Arim.sinm, 
rer. 120 sp. d'di sp. 

Ijima. Nya. Plagiostnnin. ror. 

Snb‘(jmiern. Limntnla. rer. H sp. also/«.^.v/7. 

Linura. rrr. 20 sp. .fossil 200 sp. 
Spondylns, Tliorny-oyslfr. Kyii. Dianrbr- 
ra. Podopsis. Paebytes, rcc, oO is\). jossil, 
15 sp. 

Snh-ijriif's. Pedmn. recent. ^ 

I’licatula. rcc. G ii\y.JossiJ, 40 sp. 

Family II. Avicl'lide. 

Gkneua. Avicnla. rcc. 25 .sp. /'WsvV, 000 .sp. ^ 
l^nh-gencm. Meleagrina. Poai’l-oy.ster, rcc, o 
varieties. 

Malleus. Hammer-oyster, rcc. G 
sp. 

Vulsella. Syn. Rcniclla, rcc. 3 sp. 

fossil, 4 sp. 

Pteroperna,/os.s'i7, 0 sp. 

? Aucella. fossil. 

Arabonyebia. fossil, 12 sp. 

? Cardiola. /ossd, 17 ap. 

? Euryde.sma. rcc. and/o.s5i7, 
Pterinea. 2*^ sp. 

^louotis. fossil. 

Halobia. Syn. ? (salinarum), 
fossil 

Posidonomya. Syn. Posidonia. Poseidon, /ns- 
sili 00 sp. 
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? Avionlo-pooicn. /ow//. 

Gorvillia. fiKtsil dO sp. 

Sith-ijcini.s / Balcowellia. /<W/, 5 .sp. 

Pfimn. Syn. Melina. Isognonion. Pednlinn, 
rcc. 1 G sp. fossil, MO sp. 

Salt-ycnera. Crenutnln. rcc. 5 sp. 

Hypoirema. fossil 

Inoeor.'imns. Syn. C.atillns, /bss//, 40 .sp. 
Pinn.n. rn\ .30 n\). fo.ssil .^0 sp. 

Sith-yrntis. Tricin' tes. fossil, 5 .sp. 

Family Til. JImimd.e. MrssRi.s. 

Gi'NFi.’A. J\lytilns. Rca*]\lii.s.sol, rcc. 50 sp. 

fossil, SO sp. 

? Olyalina, fossil, G .sp. 
l\Iodinln. Ilorso-innsscl. nr. ^0 sp. 

fossil, 1M(I Rp. 

Snh.grnn‘a. Litbodomns. rcc. 12 sp.fmssil IG, 

sp. 

. Crenel la. rcccnf and fossil. 
^lo<ii(ilar(*n. rcc. 

? Mytilimeria. rcc. 

MndioUipsis (mytiloides). fossil 
? Ortbonotus (pbolndis), fossil. 
nrcis.scna, Syn. Myt.iloinya. Cong(*ria. 

TieliogoniH, fossil, 10 sp. 

Family TV. Akoai>/E. 

(Iexeka. Area. rcc. I MO nip. fossil, 200 s[). 

Ciienlla-a. irc. I r]>. fossil, lOOsp. 
SnFyriui'i. ^Macrodon fo.'i.sll 

JVolune.nlns. rcc. 50 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 
liirriopsiH. rcc. 1 sp. fossil, 17 sp. 

Nnculn. rcc, 70 sp. Jo,ssil 100 sp. 
Snihijevera. Nucmlina. fissil 

? Stnla,Lrn)iinn.i9//a.Myoparo fossil, 
Loaren. fossil 14 sp. 

SahycuHs. CiKMillelln. fissil 

Loda. Syn. Lcinbulus, rcc. 30 sp. fossil, 

no sp. 

Snlhgcnns. Yoldia. rer. also fossil 

JSolene.lla. Syn. Mallctin, Cionneonoba, 
Neilo, rcc. 2 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 
? SolciJiya. Syn. Solenoniya, rer. 4 sp. fos- 
sil, 4 sp^ 

Family V. TuinoNiAO/E. 

Genera. Trigouia. Syn. Lyriodon, rrr. M .cp. 

fns.ul 100 sp. 
Myopboria. Syn. Cryptiun, fossil, 
13 sp. 

Axinufl. Syn. Scbi?!odnR./nm/,20 sp. 
Lvrodesma. Syn. Aotiuodonta, /o/f- 
nil, 3 sp. 

Family FL Unionida!:. Naides. 

Genkka. Unio. River-mussel, rcc, 250 ap./o«- 

hH, 50 sp, 

Snh-grvera. Monocondylroa. rcc. G sp. 

Hyria. rcc. 4 sp. 

)Z 
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Casialin. Syn. Tetraplodon, rec. 

ATiodon. Swan-mnsRel, rec. />08p. //ws/7,5 sj). 
Tridina. Syn. Mutela. Spatha, rec. 6 sp.' 
Mycefcopus. rec, 8 sp. 
yUtherla. rec, 

Mulleria. Syn. Acostcoa (Guaduasaiia), rec. 

SKCTION B. STPHONTDA. with respiva- 
tory Riphoiis. 

a Sqihona short, palllal Hue simple.. 
Family VU. Chamim:. 


Moniacnta. rec. 3 sp. fossil, 2 sp. 

Lepton. Syn. ? Solecardia (eburnea), rec. 

3 sp. fossil. 

Galeomma. rec. 3 sp. also fossil. 

Family XII. Cycladid.®. 

Geneha. Cyclas. Syn, Sphoeriiim. Pisnm. 

Miiscnlinm, rec. 30 up. fossil, 35 sp. 
Snh-fjemis. Pisidium. rec. 

Cyrena. rec. 25 sp. fossil, 70 sp. 

? Cjrenoides. Syn. Cyrenella, rec. ] sp. 


Genera. Chama. Syn. Arciiiclla, rec. 50 sp- 

fossil.^ 30 sp- 

Suh-yenus ? Monopleniu. fossil, 0 sp. 
Diceras. fossil, 5 sp. 
llequienia. /osaiV, 7 sp. 


Family VIII. Hii'PURinn.T!:. 


Genera. Hippnritcs. /r;s.s//, IG sp. 

Hadiolites. Syn. Splia3rulite.s, fos.sil, 
42 sp. 

Snh-genns? Bi-radiolitos, fossil, Ij sp. 
Caprinella. Syn. Capriimla, fossil, (> sp. 
Caprina. Syn. Pla|?ioptyclius, fossil, 5 sp. 
Caprotina. fossil, 4 sp. 


1 


Family TX. Tuidacnioa-:. 

Genera. Tridacna. Clam-sheli, rec. 6 sp. fns~ 

sil, 1 sp. 

Siih-genus. Hippopus. rec. 


Faoiily X. Cardiada-:. | 

Genera. Cardinm. Cockle. Syn. Papyridea, | 
rec. 200 sp. fos.'ill, i 70 sp. j 
Bnh-genera. PIomi(;ardium. 

Lithocavdiiira, fossil. 

Sernpo.s. rec. nho fossil. j 

Adacna. rec. 8 sp, ; 

Conocardinni. Syn. livelms. Plrnrorhvn- 
elms. LiiiJulo-cardium,/»)Ks//,, 30"sp. 

Family XI. Lucinid/E. I 

Genera. Lncina. rec. 70 f^p. fo.^sil, 200 sp. 
8nh~ge.nus. Cryptodoii. rec. also fo.'^sil. 

Coi'bis. Syn. Piiubria. IdoUea, rec. 2 sp. 

fossil, 80 sp. 

tSnlngencra. Splirora. fos.<(il. 

? {JincuvfVinm. fossil, 40 sp. 
PTnncredia. Syn. llettangia, fossil, 11 sp. 
Diplodonta. Syn. Spliuerella, rec. 12 sp. 

also fossil. 

^nh-ge^icm. ? Scacchia. rec. 2 sp. fossil, 1 sp. 

? Cyarnium. rec. 

Unjsfulioa. rec. 4 sp. 

Koilia. Syn, Lasea. Cycladina. Bornia. 

Erycina, rec. 20 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
Snhgenera. Turtonia. recent. 

Pythina. rec. 2 sp. also fossil- 


Family XIIT. Cypriniu/E. 

Genera. Cyprina. Syn. Arctica, recent also 

fossil, 90 sp. 

Cireo. rec. 37 sp. 

Astarto. Syn. Crassina. Tridonta. 
Good all ia, rec. 14 .sp. fossil, 200 sp. 
Suh -genus ? iJigitaria. rec. ? also /i)s.v//. 
Orassatclla. Syn. Ptyehomya. Paphia, rec. 

30 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Isocardia. Ilcart-cocklc. Ny/i. Glossua. Bii- 
carcliiini. Pecc])iolia, rec. 5 np. fossil, 
70 sp. 

Cypi’icai'dia. Syn. Trapezium. Jjibitina, 

13 sp. fos.'iil, CO sj). 

Suh-ge)ir,'((, P CoralliophagH. rcc. 2 sp. 
p (Jypricarditos. 

Pleuropliorus. Syu. Cleidophoriis. Unioiii- 
tes. Ma}i)nia./fyi.'.s/7, 
? Cardilia. ^yn. llomicycloiiosta rec. 2 sp. 

fos.iil, 2 sp. 

Mc^alodoTi. fossil, 14 sp. 

SHh-genera? (.loldfiissia. fts.'iil. 

]\Ie"al()ma. f>ssil. 

Pachydomiis. Syn. Astartila. ? Cleobis. ? 

Pyrarnu.s. Notom 3 'a, fossil, 5 sp. 
Paebyrism a. fossil. 

Opi.s. fossil, 42 sp. 

Curdiiiift. Syn. Tlialn.s.sidcs. SiiK'miiria. 
Pa(;liyodon. Pronoc, fossil, 20 sp. 
Snh-genus. Antlirocosia. fossil, 40 sp. 

? Myoconeha. fossil. 26 sp. 

Snh-geuvs. p IHp])opodium fossil. 

Cardita. Syn. Mytilicardia and Cardiocar- 
dita. Airiiiella. rec. 50 sp. fossil, 100 sp. 
Suh-genus. Vemiricardia. recent. 

? Verticordia. Jlippagus, rcc. 2 sp. 

fossil, 2 sp. 

SECTION B. STNU PALLIALA.l 
Respiratoy Slp>ho)is long ; pallial line sinu^ 
ated. 

Family XIV. Vrneridj!. 

GeNcRA. Venus, rec. 176 sp. fossil, IGO sp. 

? Vulupia rugosa. fossil. 

Saxidomus Nuttali. rec. 8 sp. 
Cytherroa. S\jn, Meretrix. Dione, rec. 11'^ 
sp. fossil, 80 sp. 


m 
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Meroe. Syn, Cuneus. SunctU, rec. 10 sp. 
Trigoiia. rec. 28 sp. also fossU. 

Suh-getms, Grateloupia./o««7, 4sp. 
Ai‘temis.5'y?t,Dosima, rcc, 85 sp. fossil sp. 

Suh-genera. Cyclina. rec. 10 sp. fossil^ 1 sp. 
Clemen tia. rec. 3 sp. 

Ijacinopsis. Sgn. Dosinia. Mysia. Cyolina, 
rec. sp. fossil., 3 sp. 
Tapes. Sgi^. Papliia. Pullastra, rec. 78 sp. 

also fossih 

Venernpls. Gastraim, rec. 10 sp. also. 

fossil . , 

Petricola. Sijn. Rnpellaria. Choristodon j 
Naranio. rev. 30 sp. /oy.?//, 12 sp. \ 
Glaucoinya. Sgii. Glaucorionio, rec. 11 sp. 

Famlhj XV. MACTRin.?!. 

Genera. Mactra. Syn. Trigonella. Scljizo* 
dosraa. Spisula. Mnliiiia, 
rec. 00 sp. fossil j 30 sp. 

Hiih-gcoiis. Sowerbya./jy.s//. 

Gnuthodon. Syu. Rangia, roc. 1 sp. fos.sil, 

1 sp. I 

Lutraria.Otker’s-shelVvc.lS sp. sp 

Anaiinella. 3 sp. I 


Family XV JJ. SohENin/K. 

Gbnkra. Solen. Razor-fish. Syn. Hypogasa 
Vagina. Bnsis. Ensatellat rec. , 
25 8p./om7, 10 sp.. 

Cttlicllus. rec. 4 sp. 

Suh-geueira. Ceratisolen. recent I sp. fossilt 

1 sp. 

Machcera. recent also fossil, 4 sp. 
SolccuHus. Syn. Psiimmoselon. Macha. 
Siliqnaria, rec. 25 h\>. fossil, 30 sp. 
S ah-geu us. N o vaciil i na . 

Family XVIII. Mvacida?. 

Genera. Myn. Oaper, rec. 10 sp. nlso/ow//, 
Corbula. Syu. Krodoua. A gin a. rec. 50 
sp. fossil, 90 sp. 
Svh-genera,. Polamoinya. recent. 

Spbenia. recent also /()».<?//, 

Syu. Cuspidaria, re.c, 20 sp. fossil, 
6 sp. 

Theti.s. Syn. Poroniya. TCmbla. Iiioooramus. 

t orbiiln, rec. 6 Rp./o.ssil, 7 sp. 
Panopcea. . Syn. ? Pachymya, rec. 6 sp. 

fossU, 140 sp. 

Saxicava. Syn. ByR.somy.a. Rhomboides. 

Hiatclla. Biapholius, rec. also fossil. 
Glycimcris. Syn. Cyrtudaria, m;. also fossil. 


Family XVI. Telusidje. Tice TEr.LEN.s. 

Genera. Tcllina. Tolkm. Syn. Pt-ronam. Phyl- 
luda. Oinala. l*.sainni<)t,ea. Arco- 
pngia, rec. 200 sp. 130 .sp. 

Diodonta. Syn. Fragilia, rec. 3 sp. also 

fossil. 

C^ap.siila. Syn. Capsa, rec. f\ho fossil. 4 sp. 
Psarrmiubul. Snnset-shell. Syn Psarnmob-a. 

P.sanirnocola. Gari, rec 40 sp. 

fossil. 2-1- sp. 

Sangninolaria. rec. 20 sp. fossil, 30 sp. 
Seiiieie. Syn. Amphidesmu. rec. 40 sp 
fossil, 10 sp. 

Siih.gcnera. Cnmingin, rec. 10 sp. al.sn//.w;/. 

Syndosmya. rcc. .mIso fossil, 0 sp. 
Surobiculsria. rcc. fossil. 
Mesodesma. Syn. Kryx. Jkiplna. Kryoina. 

Boiiucille, rec. 20 sp fossil, / sp. 

Suh-geniis. Anapa. 

Ervilia. Lentil-shell, rec. ^ 

Donax. Wedge-shell. Syn. Chione. 

Cuneus. Capisterium. Latona 
and Hecuba. Egcria, ut. 45 
Bp. fossil, .10 sp. 

Suhgenera. ? Amphichrona. recent. 

Iphigenia. recent 4 sp. 

? Isodonta. recent. 

Galatea. Syn. Egeria. Potamopliila. Mega- 
linanitt. rec. 2 or 7 8U. r 


Family XIX. Anatinid.?;. 

Genera. Anniiiia. Lantcrn-.slie]]. Syn. Latcr- 
nula, Auiisculpiiun. Osioodesma. Oyatho- 
donta, re.c. 20 sp. fossil, 50 sp. 
Sulhijencra. Poriploma. recent. 

Goidjlodc.sma. rec. 2.sp. also fossil, 
Coraomyn. fossil, 12 sp, 

Tliracia. Syn. OJoncinoius. Corimya. 

Rnjucola, rec. 10 sp. fossilf 30 sp. 
Pholadonija. rcc. also fossil, 150 sp. 
Snh~>feinis. ? Honiomya. fos.sil, 6 sp. 

My}icitu.s. Syn. Myopsis. Plouroiriya. Arco- 
mya. Alaclrornya, Anoplomya, 
fossil, 50 sp. 

Snli’ijeiiera ? Gonioniya./),w?7, ,10 sp. 
Tcllinornya. fossil. 

? Gr.\Tnraysia. fossil. 

? Sedgwickia./os«<7. 

Ceromyn. fossil 14 sp. 

Snh-yenus? GrcsBly a. fossil, 17 sp. 

? Cardi? Cardiomoi’plm./(W«/Z,38 sp. 
Edmondia. Syn. Allorisma. Sanguinolites, 
fossil, 4 sp, 

Lyoiisia. Syn. Magdnla. Myafcella. Pan- 
dorina, rcc. 9 Bp. fossil, 100 sp. 

Snh-genns. ? Entode.sma. 

Pandora, re.c. 1 3 sp. fossil, i sp. 

Myadora. rec. 10 sp. 

Mypehama, rec. 3 sp, 

Chaiuoslrea. Syu. Oleidotbfflrns rec. 1 sp. 
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Fumlhj XX, GASTRocH^NiDif:, 
Genera. GaBtrocheena. 10sp./o<?s}7, 20sp. 
finh-genm. Chfiena. ree. nho foasil. 

Clavagella. recent tkho fossil^ 13 sp. 
Aspergillum. Watering-pot sliell. 8yn. 

Clepsydar rec. 4 sp. fossil^ 1 sp. 

Family XXL Pholadidji. 

Genera. Pholas. Piddock, rec, 25 sp. fossil 

25 sp. 

Pholadidea. rec. 6 sp. 

Suh-genera, Martesia. rec. 10 sp. aho fossil 
Jouannetia, rec, 3 sp. also fossil. 
Parapholas. rec. 4 sp. 

Xylophaga. rec. 2 sp. 
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Nflrssa 2 

jNas8.*i jacksoiiianuTn, 
Nassa tliirsitos, 
Kburna spirata, 
Bnllia vittata, 
Ampnilaria globosa, 
Solan am, 

Venus, 

Tapes, 

Tellina, 

Area, 2 .species, 

Area disparilis, . 
Area granosa, 
Anomia 

Oaf.roa, 1 species. 
Ostroa, sp. 


species. 


Ostrea, 

Ostrea, 

Avtemis .2 sp. 
Cardita, sp. 
Placuna, 

Venus, 

Tapes ramosa, 

Donax scortum, 
Afactra, 

Moroe, 2 species. 
Cytherea, sp. 
Sanguinolaria diphos, 
Tellina, specAes, 
Nucula, sp. 

Pul lustra, 

Bale mis: 


--rf—i — ft... . I There appear amongst them many speci- 

Teredo. Syn. Septaria^ rec. 14 sp. fossil, | mens of the ordinary Placuna placenta and 

24 sp. j other recent shells which would indicate their 
Sub-genus. Teredina, fossil. j age to be that of Professor Ly ell’s po.stplioceno 

CLASS VI. TUNICATA. TUNICARJES ! T"®® *’'® P®®* tertiary group. 1>. placenta 

_ ^ ^ * ' does not now occur in any part of the seas 

Family I. AsciDiAUifr. .. ^xr . ^ 

Genera. Molgnla. recent. 

Cynthia.recewt. 

Pelonoea. recent. 

Ghelyosma. recent. 

Boltcnia. recent. 


Family II. CtAVELUNinA-’. 

Genera. Clavellina. recent. 

Perophora. recent. 

Family III. Botrylmda-:. 

Genera. Botryllus. recent. 

Botrylloides. 

Bidemnium. recent. 

Encoelium. recent. 

Distomus. recent. 

Diazona. recent. 

Aplidium. recent. 

Polyclinum. recent, 

Parasoidium. recent. 

Armoroecium. rcA'cnt. 

Synoecium. recent. 

Sigillina. recent. 

Family IV. Pyrosomidai:. 

Oenu^^. Pyrosoma. recent. 

Family V. aSALPiDAi:. 

Genera. Salpa. recent. 

Doliolum. recent. 

Appendicularia. recent. 

Of the genera and species of shells discover- 
ed in the black clay underlying Madras, the j 
chief are : — 


; near the Western Peninsula of India but 
! is still found near Singapore. 

The truncated molluscs are not known to 
j be of any direct use to man, but they are iii- 
j tcrestiug to the physiologist from the fact 
j thatthey secrete a woody substance for their 
i .shells. So long as naturalists classified 
, the mollusca, by the appearance of their 
I shells, this branch of natural history was 
I known as concholgy, and two great divisions 
I were the bivalve and univalve shells, Bra- 
I chiopoda and Liiinelli-branchiata shells, 

; Gasiteropoda, Ptcropodaand CY^phalopoda. 

I All sheila consist of two layers, an upper or 


Kotella, 2 species, 
Raaella tuborculata, 
Corithium microptera, 
Cerithium palustre, 
Cerithium telesoopium, 
Turritella, species, 
Natica, 

Natiea mamilla, 


Natica helracca, 
Natica maculosa, 
Purpura, species. 
Purpura carinifera, 
Oliva utriculus, 
Oliva iriaaps, 

Nassa orenulat.% 
Naasa, clathrata, 


; outer which is rough, and more or less devo 
j loped and .an inner layer, called nacre, which 
j is smooth. The nacre consists of a series of 
; delicate layers one over the other in an 
imbricated m.aiiner with their edges present- 
ing a series of lines with waved edges. The 
brilliancy of the colours reflected from lliis 
iridescent surface depends on the fchinnc.ss of 
the laminffi or layers of the nacre ; where 
tho layers are thick, like tho.se in the 
oyster, only a dull white appearance is prc’ 
sented, but, as in the ear-shell and mother 
of pearl shell, tlie iridescent colours reflected 
^ from the thin layers are beautiful, they 
( are used for the ornamentation of papier- 
mache work and for other ornamental pur- 
poses. As seen in cabinets, the outer rough 
layer is always removed and the hard layer 
below polished. The beautiful pearh 
largely used for ornament, the name of which 
is synonomona with purity, is the produce 
of various species of molluscs. " The nacre 
is secreted by a part of the mollusc 
known as the mantle, and a pearl is the re- 
sult of the nacreous matter being secreted 
by the mantle around some nucleus lying 
loose in the body of the shell, gene- 
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rally a grain of sand or some loose particle 
of nacre. The largest pearls are obtain- 
ed* near Ceylon, in the Persian Gulf, 
and on the coast of Arabia, from the pearl 
oyster, the Avicula margaritifera, in eastern 
seas, and the Unio margaritifoiii of Britain. 
The shells are opened and the pearls picked 
out and the shells are used for their nacre 
wliich is called mother o’neur), almost as 
valuable as the pearl being, with that of the 
Haliotis spleudens, extensively employed in 
ornamenting papier-mache work. 

Cameo ornaimmt^ are obtained by 
carving shells ; they are used as brooches, 
pins, bracelets, &c., and the most beauti- 
ful are cut on a largo species of Cassis, 
(O.rufa known as the Bill Is- mouth and found 
in the Mediterranean ; but any shell (uui be 
made into a Cameo, the term meaning any 
small carving on a solid purpose. The win- 
dow shell, Placnna placenta, is at present I 
living in the China sea, but is found fossil, 
in groat abundance, all around the coasts ot • 
India from Sind to Singapore and in the ’ 
peninsula of India and (Jhina is largely used ; 
as a substitute for window glass. The j 
muspel, the oyster, tlio whelk are largely j 
used as food and the fibre.s of tlie Pinna | 
shell, the substance by which molluscs j 
attach themselves to rocks, is woven into | 
a cloth . The great Tridaeiia shel 1 , Tr. gigaa, j 
found in the Arcliipelago and S. Pacilic j 
ocean, is a marvel to behold, — a pair of them j 
w(‘ighingll)s..'iOO and the animal within lbs.‘J0 , 
Thc^cow'i-io shell, Cypriea moneta, is largely j 
used as a money in Africa, Arabifi, the South ; 
of Persia, Brllisli India and tlie Archi[)oIago, i 
and also used to ornament saddlery and har- i 
ness. The famous Tyrian purple is .said to have ; 
been obtained from a whelk on the shores ol ^ 
the Mediterraiifan. The chank sliell ot the , 
Indian ocean and Bay of Bengal, Turbiiiella j 
pyrum, was long the war trumpet of the j 
liindoo rJice.s, is seen represented in the hand ; 
of their deity, Vishnu ami other of their gods*, [ 
is still used as a trumpet ami is cut into | 
armlets and anklets, ofren ol several bun- j 
drod rupees of value More than ?»00,000 of j 
these shells are annually exported from Cey- ! 
Ion. The veneration paid all over India to j 
the large chanks, esprciidly those with the . 
spiral line and mouth turned to fhe^lelt, is i 

great and reminds us of the music of i riton. , 
They are cut into necklaces called K ran th a j 
and are used for beetling fine cloths. Other ! 
shells, species of the genera Trochus and Pha- . 
sianella are used as beads. Tlio damutiful 
paper Nautilus, Argonauta argo, is admired 
by all ^lio see if for its grai;eful form, deli- 
cate structure and pure colour. The cuttle 
fish, of the genera Loligop.ii8 and ijcpia, hap 
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j no outer shell, but instead, it carries in the 
I skin of its back a hard oval mass called cuttlo ^ 
I fish bone which, throughout the E.Indies, is 
I largely used by painters as a polishing ma- 
I torial.The cuttle fish has also a pouob di* beg, 
wliich is filled with a dark coloured sub- 
' stauce,Iience called the ink bag;the liquid is 
poured out and manufactured into the dark 
pigment used by artists under the name ot 
Sepia. Besides the whelks, the oysters, 
and the mussell scallop, Pecten maximus are 
served np broiled ; also the razor fish, (Soleii 
ma.ximu.s^, the cockle (Cardinm odule) the 
limpet f patella vulgaris) the jelly fish, tho 
cuttlo fish are all eaien. 

Br. William Traill writes regarding tho 
sheila of Singapore that they are found in tho 
sea, in fresh water, and on tho land; that the ssu 
shells aTO most numerous, tlio fresh water 
shells are few, as there are no natural sheets 
of water. A considerable number which are 
commonly described as inhabiting fresh, are 
found thei ‘0 in brackish water, and several of 
them in ]>lacea that are overflowed by tho 
sea at high tides ; indeed the only kind found 
exclu.sive^y in fresh water is a species of 
Phuiorbis. The laud shells of Singapore 
are not more than 23 species. Several 
kinds of Helix and Cyclostoma appear to in- 
habit the depths of the forest, from whence 
it is almost impossible to procure thorn, tho 
jungle being, for the most part, guarded by 
an interwoven ma8.s of brushwood and prick- 
ly shrubs; several species have been dis- 
covered, only after the ground has been cleared 
by burning tho trees and thus disclosing the 
half calcined remains of tho shells. There 
is H rcimirkable j)aucity of the larger and 
more gaily coloured shells, though the coast 
is cxLeusivo and varied and is, apparently 
well ailapf ed to the habits of lifeof molluscous 
aniroals, there are numerous sheltered bays 
and inleis, witli hirge tracts of level sand, 
and in other places, shelving rocks clothed 
ill part with a variety of Algffi, there are no 
rock.s of a calcareou.s nat ure in that neigh- 
bourliood and it Is diflicult to account for the 
iriim ujso extent and rapid growth of the 
corallines which lino the coast for many 
miles, and in tho elegance of tlieir forms and 
variety of tlieir species, almost vie with tho 
land fore.sts. This description of animal 
vegetation, if it may bo so called, appears 
also to obtain its nourishment by absorpliou 
fi-nm the sea water. The poor Malays 
and Chinese use most kinds of shell fish as 
food, and siiarch the shores for them with 
such diligence, tliab they have caused a 
dearth of such as are common in less fre- 
qiicnJ5r.d parts of the coast. Among the group 
of ouiall island.-. ^0 or lU milc.i south of Sin- 
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gapore, where a human habitation is rarely 
Been, the general character of the shells is 
similar to those of Singapore, but they aro 
more abundant and of larger size, particu- 
larly the genera Hi ppopus, Tridacna, Spon- 
dylus and Ohama, which, especially the two 
latter, are much used as food by the natives. 
The Voluta undulata, the inhabitant of which 
is spotted with blotches of bright red on a 
dark ground, readily catches the eye at 
a distance of some yards, as it moves like a 
huge snail through the coral folingo; the 
Voluta melo also inhabits these seas, inferior 
to the former in the markings of the animal, 
but more than equal to it in the rich 
tints of the shells. I^urnerous molluscs 
cover the rocks or are firmly attached k) 
branches of coral ; in particular a species of 
Chama fantastically branched like coral, and 
iu the brilliancy of its yellow colour more 
resembling a flower than a shell. In several 
of the shallow bays, aro an abun- 
dance of a small species of Meleagriua or 
Mother of Pearl Oyster, few larger than 
the palm of the hand, and of a dark 
slate colour. Those accustomed to 
trade in Mother of Pearl, say that 
this kind never attains a largo size. Ho was 
at fii*st inclined to doubt tho accuracy of 
the statement, as not more than two des- 
cribed species, namely, the M. rnargariti- 
fora, and M. albina are to be found there. 
Among the shells of these latiiudes, in com- 
mon with those of all Iropical climates, it 
is rare to, find a single species that is identi- 
cal with any found in the luu'th of Europe, 
and it is observable that the few such shells, 
that are found native there, are not of the 
more common kinds. Of the specie.'^ found 
in both latitudes may be rnenlioncd Chiton 
marginatus, Emarginula fissura, Fi.ssuiella 
graeca, Area tetragoua, Nafica eastanca, and 
a species closely resembling Trivia europea. 
The poorer natives have freqneTitrec mr.se 
to shell fish as food, a few kinds however 
are esteemed delicacies and aie frequently 
exposed for sale in tho foarket , ol these 
may be enumerated Area grauosa, (tiie hhell 
of which somewliat resembies the common 
cockle) Corbicula regia or Cyrena of Ca- 
mark, Ceiithiuiu lineolatum of Gray, and 
Voluta melo, though the latter is notalwnys 
procurable. Among the eatable moll uses 
the oyster must not be omitted, thouirh it 
is for the most part lightly esteemed by the 
natives, who generally prefer such kind.s as 
have stronger ta.ste. A variety of oysteivs 
may be found Loro but ail are not eakible, 
two species in particular are of c«m.-<iderablo 
size, and excellent flavour, though Ibrtnd in 
very dificrcnl localities. The one kind is 
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abundant at Pedro Branca, a large rock at 
the entrance to the China Seas, where they 
are exposed to rapid currents and stormy 
wave.s; here they are invariably found 
strongly adherent to the rock by the surface 
of the lower valve. The other kind is pro- 
cured from tho mouth of the Moar river, 
between Malacca and Singapore. These 
being comparatively safe from the effects of 
atorms and currents are never fixed to rooks 
but lie loose iu the mud, in beds of conside- 
rable extent. Although oysters are so nu- 
meron.s in both these pin ce.s, it is rare to find 
any other speedes of shell in their immediate 
vicinity, a circumstance that has been re- 
marked of oyster beds in England and 
other places. Many of a specie.s of Nassa are 
common there, found in the mud 
of salt swamps : it is in colour a 
dark brown or black, about an inch and 
a half in length, the outer whorl is 
smooth, iho.se next the apex of the spire are 
furrowed longitudinally, and it po8ses.sea 
the usual generic mark of a prominent plait 
at the upper part of the aperture. In tlie 
same localities may be found another shell 
quite similar to the other in form and colour 
blit not more than half its length, posses.s- 
ing however all tlie marks of a lull grown 
shell, and as no shells of intermediate size 
are to bo met with, there seems good reason 
to believe them two distinct species. At 
M.*«lac(5a is a species of Nussa of a pale flesh 
colour bnn’cd with brown, about a third of 
an inch in length, and little more than a 
grain in weight. Jn the same neiglibonr- 
IkmkI lie iiieb WMth another Sfiocimen, three 
quarters of an inch in lengtli, and weighing 
betw'eeii four ami five grains. As in the 
former ease, tlie two sliells were exactly 
Riniilar in shape and colour, though very 
difierent in size and weight. Several kinds of 
Na.ss.a are particularly abundant in the 
neighbourhood of ilie tish markets, where 
they may be seen iu numbers feeding on 
dead fish and other animal food. This arti- 
ficial mode of subsistence is possibly one 
cause of their variable form and size, as it 
is well hiniw'ii tlnit domestic animals, and 
others that are more or less dependent on 
man for rheir BU}»port, arc very apt. to pro- 
duce a progeny dilFering more or le8.s from 
the parent stock. In the neighbourhood of 
fish markets may also be seen multitudes 
of dead sliells of all sizes, some so minute 
as to be microscopic, and all tenanted by 
Paguri or Hermit crabs, as varied in si^ie 
as the shells they inhabit, and, like the 
Nas-sa, busily engaged in devouring fi*ag'' 
rneiits of dead fisli, which is their principal 
food. The island of Singapore couaists of 
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teropod, though this is rather doubtfal, as 
the shell is said to be generally found im- 
bedded in coral or madrepora. Among 
other interesting discoveries lately made on 
that part of the coast* is a lay^r or stratum 
of grey limestone, of« considerable extent, 
composed almost entirely of petrified 
shells. One specimen contains three distinct 
species, apparently fresh. Of the numerous 
cultivated fields. Over some parts of this class of shells inhabiting the interior 
low ground there is a layer of decomposed of madrepores, wood, and stone, there 
vegetable matter of variable depth, but for is a species allied to ‘‘ Pholas” which 
the most part the surface is sand, beneath seems to answer the description of the 
w’hich, at deptliR varying fimm 5 to 50 feet, genus Joimannetia of M. DesMoiilins in a 
there is a dark blue plastic clay abounding work mOitlod “ Manuel des MoHusques par 
in shells, and these not of tlie kinds found in ^M. Lander Range” the shell is white, rather 
mangrove swamps, but sncli as nre common less than a mnsket hall, and nesrly as glo- 
inopen sandy bays or straits. They are not huhir in form, with a slight candiform ap- 
different from those found in the adjacent ] pendago at one end, striated obliquely«and 
seas; the forms of most of them are perfect, | having accessory pieces, the consistenoo of 
and in a huv llio colour is pi'eservod, but | the shell more resembles that of the bivalve 
they have for the most part lost tlicir liard- 1 ot the ” Teredo” than a Pliolas and M. 
ness, being readily crushed betNVCOu the DosMoulins considers it to hold a place 
fingers. The kinds most abundant ai’e betw'een these two genera. The spccimena 
Placenta plaeuria, Strombus incissus, S. met with wore in tlie interior of rolled 
labiosus, several species of Nassa, Colnm* m5is.so8 of “ madrepore” and were evidently 
bella, Trochn.s, Cerithium, Mitni, Turritella, old, and none contained the animal alive or 
Deatfdium, Aspergillum, Area, Veriu.s, ; dead. The “ Jjirna” or the ‘‘file shell” of 
(A)rbula, Tcllina and others. Wherever which .several species arc found in the 
excavations are made in the low ground of Sirait.s, much resembles tlie genus ” IW 
Singapore, siniilap nppearaiic(‘.s present ten” or “.scallop shell” which is well 
themselves : in all the brick pits the day known to possess greater power of locomo- 
is of the same description and wlsoi tiori than most bivalves. This power is 
contains shells, in tlic Kallaiig valley, ' possessed even in a greater degree by the 
corals similar to existing .specic.s arc to bo ' Jiirna. When in the waler its movements 
f'lundat the depth of six feet; add to this are graceful, tlie two valves being used as 
the fact tliat the growtli of coral is early, lins by means of whicli it swims with consi- 
(liminishing the depth ot water in the neigh- 1 derublc rapidity guiding itself by its numer- 
bonrhood, a good example of whicli is seen ous tentacula wliicdi are frequently of an 
at the entraru 3 o to Now Harbour wliere there orange colour and arranged not unlike the 
is a small peaked island, between which and petals of a flowei\tbo shell is less curved than 
Singapore the coral has grown so rapidly the .scallop, and geiiorally white, the valves 
that it is thought the ishiml will in a very do not cnMrcly close. 

few years form a part of Singapore ; taking The Parmaphora or Ducksbill Limpet is 
tliereforo all these circunistance.s into con- found there, though by no means a common 
sideratiou the existence of shells in such shell, it i.s like a Patella flattened and elong- 
situation may be rationally accounted for on ated, the anterior *edge always widely notch- 
the supposition that most of the valley ed, apex slightly recurved, length from one 
ground of Singapore was originally sea, and to two inches, colour white ; the body of tho 
lia.s been altered and adapted to the u.sg of animal is much more bulky than the shell, 
man, chiefly, if not solely tlirongh the agon- and the mantle is so capacious that it covers 
cy of coral. The Magilns antiquus has late- the whole shell except tho apex, which on- 
ly been found north of Penang iu tho neigh- ables it in some dogroe to elude search, as 
bourhood of Junk Ceylon, tho natives set it appears more like a pulpy or spongy mass 
some value on them, and occasionally wear than a shell; when touched, fhe mantle 
them as ornaments; the shell is singular slains the hand a dark purple colour, 
and apt to be mistaken for a petrification, | A species of Planorbis or shell allied to 
being dense in structure, diaphanous, and Planorbis is found there in pools of fresh 
much like alabaster. It has been often water, being the only species of Singapore 
figured and described by naturalists, but the shell that i.s found solely in fresh water ; 
animal inhabiting it is suppobcd to be a Gas- the outer whorl is little more than a quarter 


a cluster of low undulating hills based on 
an extensive plain having a nuiform level 
snrface, in some places not varying above 
two or three feet, in an area of several 
squRre miles. The whole of this valley 
ground is bat little raised above the level of 
fhe sea, as is shewn by tho salt water pene- 
trating for miles into the interior of the 
i>}and, and in spring tides, even overflowin 
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of an inch in diameter ; theapertnre of the shell 
more diagonal than is nsnal in Planorbis so 
that when theanimal moves on a plain surface 
the convex side of the shell is always upper- 
most whereas the animal of Planorbis is 
described as carrying its shell erect or with 
the diameter perpendicular; colour of shell 
pale amber, no operculum, animal nearly 
black, mouth vertically cleft, no perceptible 
neck (in the animal of Planorbis, the neck 
is said to be elongated) eyes at the base of 
two blunt tentacula in which also it diiSPers 
from Planorbis which is commonly describ- 
ed and figured as having two subulate tea- 
taonla : the animal possesses in a consider- 
abfe degree, the power of gliding through 
the water, apparently in search of food, 
with its shell entirely submerged and its 
smooth foot in close opposition with the 
surface of the water, locomotion being 
efieoted, by causing the flat part of the shell 
to act on the water in the manner of a fin, 
the head of the animal being at the same 
time, directed forward so as to regulate its 
movements; the animal does not occupy 
so much as half the shell, and the remaining 
space frequently contains air, which the in- 
habitant has the power of expelling at plca- 
sui*e. 

Of the genus “ Natica” there are several 
elegant species in Singapore, it is known 
from the Nerita” or “ hoofsliell” by being 
umbilicated, more rounded in form, and the 
interior not toothed, the shell has been also 
described as haying no epidermis; to this 
rule however, there are marked exceptions, 
two of the species native there, having a 
strongly adherent epidermis. 

In Svvaiuson’s Malachology a species is 
figured as an extraordinary animal, much 
larger than the shell it is supposed to inhabit, 
one of the species found here presents the 
same appearance in a remarkable degree; 
and the cause of the phenomenon is 
that the interior of the foot of the 
animal is a loose cellular texture, which it 
has the power of distending with water so as 
to be more than three times the bulk of the 
shell, but on the approach of danger it can 
instantly reject the water, resume its na- 
tural size, and retreat into its shell closing 
after it the operculum which being of stony 
hardness, secures it from the attack of ordi- 
nary foes. This mechanism doubtless assists 
the progress of the animal through sand in 
which it frequently burrows. 

There are two shells of the genus 
Cerithium. In C. liaeolatum the shell 
is about an inch and a half iu length, 
thin and fragile, of a brown colour, w\th ob- 
scure transverse bunds of a lighter hue, aper- 
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tare more rounded than is usoal iu the gen ns 
Cerithium, spire always truncated in the full 
grown shell, head and anterior part of the ani. 
raal bright red like coral : the other species 
observed in Singapore, has rather a larger 
shell, thinner and more fragile than the other 
and of a darker colour, the animal is brown 
or nearly bla^k and like the former, the spire 
of the full grown shell is always decollated ; 
young specimens of the shell have perfect!, 
sharp pointed spires, and the convoluted ex- 
tremity of the animal then entirely fills the 
spiral part of the shell, but as the animal in. 
creases in size, its posterior extremity be- 
comes more blunted and .gradually retreats 
towards the anterior part of the shell, and 
as it successively abandons each turn of the 
spire, it throws out a viscid secretion which 
forms a hard shelly partition between its 
new situation and the disused extremity of 
the spire, which being deprived of its usual 
nourishment, soon becomes worn into holes 
and finally drops ofi‘: thus the shell when 
arrived at maturity has always the appear- 
ance of being imperfect. The habits of tbo 
animal are mixed and peculiar; sometimes it 
may be seen in a half torpid state, the oper- 
culum firmly closed suspended by a glisten- 
ing thread, from the branch of a tree ; when 
in motion it leaves behind it, a shining track 
like tliat of a snail ; at the sides of an elon- 
gated proboscis are two tentacula, apparent- 
ly ttliort, blunt, and with eyes at their ex- 
tremities: as tlio genus Cerithium is described 
«\s having the eyes at the base of the tentacu- 
la, this would appear a very remarkable 
deviation, and Dr. Traill was disposed to 
consider it as such until he had an oppor- 
tunity of remarking the movements of t.lie 
animal in water, where it is as often found 
as on land. When closely observed in that 
'element, it is seen to expand two slender, 
pointed, tentacula of so delicate a structure 
that when out of the water they are lax, 
flaccid, and doubled under the protuberant 
eye, so as to be almost invisible. The shell 
has been found in running streams but more 
commonly iu the bi*ackish water of canals or 
ditches. 

Of the very numerous species of the genus 
Cyprssa, or Cowry shell, the largest found 
here is the^Cyprasa tigiis’* which is prettily 
spotted with black, it is frequently mside into 
snuffboxes in Eoglaud.The mantle is so large 
as to coverall the shell, on the back of which 
there is often a longitudinal line which marks 
where its two folds meet : this membrane 
continually secretes an abundance of viscid 
fluid which lubricates the shell, and preserves 
the beautiful polish which has procured 
for them the name of porcelain shells. 
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“ Cyproa olivacea*^ is the most nbnn- 
dant of the Singapore cowries being found 
on most beaches under flat stones, it is of 
the size and much the colour of an olive ex- 
cept that the back is generally mottled with 
brown and the mouth somewhat yellow; 
the specimen which he found with the young 
attached, was fixed in the usual manner, to 
the lower surface of a stone; on raising it 
there was found adhering to to, a flat circular 
membrane broader than the shell, trans- 
parent, and dotted with minute grey spots 
like plains of sand, on placing the mollusc 
in a glass of sea water, numbers of grains 
dropped out of the membraneous mass to 
the bottom of the glass and immediately 
assumed rapid and lively movements, some 
revolving in a rotatory manner, others 
alternately rising and sinking in the water 
or sporting over its surface. On a closer 
examination these grains were seea to be 
in reality shells, some hundreds in number, 
nearly transparent, having no perceptible 
columella and apparently consisting of a 
single coil or whorl, aperture round, breadth 
of the shell greater than the length, so that, 
when on a plain surface it rested on either 
end like a Planorbis or Nautilus, the .animal 
effected these rapid movements by the 
altercate contraction and expansion of its 
foot which was broad and expanded and 
much larger than the shell, into which it 
seemed to have no power of withdrawing it. 

Another cowry is occasionally found on 
the coast, resembling in colour the C. adusta, 
but not 1001*0 than ' half the size and less 
cylindrical in shape : one was fished up in 
“ ten fathom” water near Sultan's Shoal to 
tlie westward of Singapore, partially imbed- 
ded in a species of sponge, on detaching it 
from which, the cavity of the spongy mass 
was found lined with the young fry of the 
CypraBa, differing however in several respects 
from that of the C. olivacea; — instead of 
being contained in one membranaceous en- 
velope there were about two hundred trans- 
parent sacs not larger than grains of mus- 
tard seed and each containing about 30 
shells so minute that they could not be dis- 
tinguished without the aid of a miscroscope, 
at a moderate computation there could not 
have been less than six thousand yonng 
shells : the difference in size is remarkable, 
as the Cyprsea olivacea which had the larg- 
est offspring is a much smaller shell than the 
one at present under consideration : the ani- 
mals were dead, having been many hours 
out of the water ; when examined under a 
microscope the shape of the shell was found 
to resemble exactly that of the young C. 
olivacea above described. 
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On various parts of the coast, particularly 
,on coi*al banks, a considerable number of 
Kchini may be observed, which (although 
Naturalists have separated them from the 
testaceous mollusoa) it may not be out 
of place to mention ; in one species not 
hitherto described tho shell is spheroidal, 
flattened, not more than two inches in dia- 
meter and of a dark purple colour, the species 
are numerous, six or eight inches long, black, 
very slender and sharp pointed and some- 
what elastic ; the animal is found along the 
edges of coral reefs, and moves with tolerable 
rapidity by means of its spines, when closely 
pursued it has the fijculiy of darting itself 
forward against its opponent and thereby 
inflicting considerable injury with its sharp 
spines, the points of which often break off 
and remain in the wound, 

The poor of India use as food Cyelas, 
Cerithium, two species ; Nerita, CorbicuJa, 
one species found within tidal influence, and 
two others in fresh water. 

Velorite cyprinoides (Gray) of the family 
Cyrenidea. Unio. Limnea stagnalis. AmpuU 
laria glaiica L. Planorbis Indicus. P. Coro- 
mandelina. Paludina bengalensis. 

Bornella digitala Adams^ is a nndi- 
branch or marine slug, which occurs in 
the tropica] sons in the south of Asia at Aden, 
in the Straits of Sunda, and on tho 
Madras coast. It has brilliant colours, with 
vermilion streaks and is delicately marbled 
and has waving elegant tufts. It swims by 
a lateral movement of the body, 

Amussium Jsponienm is a large scallop 
of Japan. The Japanese call it Tsuki-hi-kai 
and the Sun and Moon shell, from its present- 
ing a yellow disc on one side and a white 
one on tho other . — Balfour Oaialogue of tho 
Govprtiinenl Ceiilrnl Mmevui Madras, l)r, 
Lanlcester uspit of animals^ Dr. Traill inJmv 
7 ial Indian Archipnlagn^ Woodward^ Hecevt 
and Fossil shelU^ Dr, (Jnihhort CoUingwoodf 
M. A. M. P., Rambles of a Naturalist^ Lou* 
dotty 18 ff 8 . 

MOLOCH, a ndme of Baal. See Infauti- 

• $SAPT*ifinp 

MOLOSSUS CHEIROPUS. See Cheir- 
optera. 

MOLOSSUS TIBETANUS, The Tibetan 
mastiffs, fierce-looking animals. 

MOLUCCAS, also styled the Spice Islands. 
The whole of the numerous islands between 
Celebes and Papua are geographically call- 
ed the Moluccas, although politically this 
name is restricted to the Dutch Spice Islands, 
Banda, Amboyna, Ceram, Batcbain, Tidore, 
and Ternate. The Moluccas, properly so 
called, form two groups, composed of nume- 
rou.s islands assigned by geography to the 
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fourth and fifth ranks, tlion^h in hisi-ory 
they occupy, from ttieir commercial and 
poiiticfll importance, a place equally promin- 
ent. with Java and Sumatra. Of them, fw 
of the Philippines, it is to be observed, that 
their origin is volcanic. Although Temate 
ivas in ancient times the capital of the Spice 
Group, Amboyna., or the Isle of Dew, is 
politically the chief, and has always been 
valued by the Dutch among the most im- 
portant of their possessions, the crown and 
key of the Moluccas. It belongs in size to 
the fifth rank, although it has been assigned 
to the fourth, The area of the island is cal- 
culated at little more than thirteen geogra- 
phical leagues, its popilation at neaidy fifty 
thousand. Viewed from the sea Amboyna 
prcsants its elevated surface to the eye, di- 
versified by many varieties of outline. The 
nutmeg, produced in perfection nowhere 
in the world out of this, the third division of 
the Indian Archipelago, is found ; but it is for 
the clove that the island is celebrated ; and 
that rich po.s8ea8ion has been to it a curse, as 
the gold of Mexico and Peru was to the 
original tenants of those countries. It brought 
upon the people cruel and selfish ma.stor.s, 
who drenched the soil in blood that tlic 
natives might be forced to lend their labour 
to the service of a moiiopoly, first claimed 
by the Portuguese but followed by the 
Dutch. About three hundred thousand 
pounds are annually produced. The culture 
and collection of the spice employs almost all 
the population, and exhibits a curious social 
picture, from the planting of the young trees 
to the drying and packing rooms, in which, 
according to a credulous and quaint cosmo- 
grapher of the sixteenth century, a pail of 
water would dry up in two days, from the 
excessive heat of the cloves. 

In the Moluccas are three large islands, 
Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn, with many 
small isles and islets, Batchian, Morty, Obi, 
Ke, Timor-laut, Amboyna., Ternate, Tidorc, 
Kaiva and Banda. Tlio Moluccas include 
five islands off the W. coaut of Gilolo, and 
Bourn, Amboyna, and other islands aro off 
the S. coast of Ceram. The three large 
islands are Gilolo, Ceram and Bourn 
with a great number of smaller one.s, 
amongst others Batchiaii, Morty, Obi, 
Ko, Timor — Laut, Amboyna, Ternate, 
Tidore, Kaoia and Banda. These occupy a 
space of ten degrees of latitude by eight of 
longitude, and by groups of small islands 
they are connected to N. Guinea on the East, 
the Philippinas on the North, Celebes on the 
West and Timor on the South. The land 
mammals are few in number, There are 25 
bats but only 10 laud mammals are known in 
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the group, amongst them Cynopitliecus ni- 
grescena. Vivprra tangalunga, Rnsa hippela- 
pbus,ear the Babums8a,Sorex myosurus, com- 
mon to Sumatra, Borneo and Java, and four 
marsupials, viz., the small flying opossum, 
Belideua ariel, a beautiful little animal re- 
sembling the flying squirrel in appearance 
and three species of Cascus, peculiar 
to the Anstro-Malayan region, — opossum 
like animals with a long prehensile tail, of 
which the terminal half is generally bai-p, 
they have small heads, large eyes, and a 
dense covering of woolly fur, often pure 
white wij.h irregular black spots or blotches, 
but sometimes ashy brown, their flesh is 
everywhere eaten. They live in trees and feed 
on the leaves, of whicli they devour large 
quantities ; they are very tenacious of life. 
There are, however, 265 species of birds 
known amongst them ; the large red crested 
cockatoo, two species of the Eclectus parrot, 
and five of the beautiful crimson lories, 21 
species of pigeons, 10 species of king- 
fishers and the mound making Megapodius 
Wallacei inhabits Gilolo. Temate and Bourn. 
The Moluccas or Spice islands, next to 
Java, aro the most important of the Dutch 
possessions in India. The islands Amboyna, 
Banda, Ternate, Tidore and the smaller islands 
in the neighbourhood, form a sub-goverri- 
rneut of Java. The greatest part of these 
islands were discovered by the Poi’tugneso 
who were in possession of them at tlio com- 
mencemerit of tliolfith century, but they were 
taken by the Dutch at the close of that era. 
The monstrous policy of this nation led them, 
atone time, to root up and destroy, at a great 
co.st, often by force of arms, all nutmeg and 
clove trees except the number necessary to 
produce the quantity of spices which it could 
sell, and so preserve the monopoly. The 
islands are small, volcanic, unproductive in 
grain, but fertile in fine .spico.s. 

Ilo.singain,. near Banda, was almost aban- 
doned after the extirpation of its spice trees, 
its people emigrating to the neighbouring 
Islands in search of a livelihood. The 
people are of tlie Malayan race, short, 
squat, and darker in complexion than the 
Malays or Javanese. 

The Amboiannes are of a middling height 
and well formed. They make good mounted 
and foot soldiers. They are gentle, brave, 
very sober and easily managed. Acouside" 
rable number have embraced Christianity. 
Their costume is nearly the same as the 
Malays of Java. The average annual crop 
of cloves is from 250,000 to 300,000 Ihs. 
The clove tree begins to bear at 15 yenrs 
and is in full perfection at 20, and the ave- 
rage yield is 5 lbs, though a tree has been 
12 
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known to yield 25 lbs. It attains a height 
of 35 to 40 feet. 

Banda residency compri.ses several islands, 
of which are Banda or Banda Noera, 
Ganong Api, so named from its terrible vol- 
cano ; Lonthoir, Rosiugain almost abandoned i 
after the extirpation of its spices, Pulu-Ai, ' 
and Pinang. Banda is very unhealthy and i 
is subject to frightful earthquakes : many of 1 
the people are Christians. Wlicn first dis- | 
covered by Europeans, the inhabitants had i 
made considerable advance in civilization; j 
but one still much infeiior to that of the Ma- ! 
lays and Javanese. Sii' Stamford ilafiics | 
has furnished specimens of three ot the hiii- j 
guuges of this farthest group of islands. | 
The Banda cluster are tlie most southern 1 
of the Spice Islands, and are twelve in num- j 
her, each only a few miles in extent and 
all lying near each other. These arc lofty 
vohjanic isles, one of them constantly vomit- 
ing forth smoke or flame ; and all possess- 
ing a rich black soil, luxuriantly clothed 
with trees, chiefly the nutmeg tree which 
I'esembles a large pear tree but with a laurol- 
simped leaf. 

The crescent shaped island of Boiitar is 
the largest. 

The area of the whole group is only l/ti 
geographical square miles, but iu live ol 
them, nearly all the nutinegH consumed in 
the world are grown, and fin* the last 20’years. 
they have auriually yielded lbs. 58'J,O()0 of 
nutmeg and lbs. 137,000 ol maco, Dntcli 
weight. 

The islands are high, liable to sudden 
gusts of wind. There is an anc.horagein 
iat. 4® 31' S* and long. 130'' 0’ K. at the 
foot of Gunong Api. 

Amongst tlie Molucca islands, Banda is 
the chief nutmeg group. The nutmeg with 
the equally prized mace, tlie c.voelicnt niari- 
timo position, the superb roadstcail, and the 
fertile soil of Banda, render it coMsi)icuoiH 
among the Spice Islands; bid, unlike Am* 
boyna it is unbealtby, and exposed to con- 
Btant danger from the Gunong Api volcano, 
which has many times bnr.st in magnilicent 
eruption, devastating the jiciglibouiing re- 
gion, and blasting it with showers of scorch- 
ing ashes, Tlie three islands, Banda Necra, 
Nuthoir, and Gunong Api, form a roadstead 
sheltered from every wind, biU. the Gunong 
Api, or Fire Mountain, is the enrse of the 
group, not only w’lien in eruption, but on 
account of tlie insalubrity it spreads around. 
The base of this volcano, called by the 
French the Grenade of Banda, occupies the 
whole surface of the islet to which it gives a 
name. Its height is about 2,000 feet, cover- 
ed with magnificent vegetation, conimeuc- 
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ing at the line where the waves cease ta 
beat, and continuing upwards to the point 
where the lava ceases to flow, on being 
cooled by the air. 

But the nutmeg is not cultivated on Gn- 
nong Api and the isle is inhabited only by a 
few emigrants from Timor. 

Gilolo, is one of the Molucca Bilands. Ita 
north end is iu about hat. 2 ® 23’ N. It has 
a long mountainous coast, high bold land, 
with three remarkable peaks. The indigenes 
live in the north of the i, si and. They are 
radically distinct from all the Malay race. 
Tbeir stature, their feature.?, as well as their 
dispositions and bal^its are almost the same 
as tho.so of the Pajiiian. Their hair is semi- 
Papuan, neither .straight, smooth and glossy 
like all true Malay.?, nor so frizzly and wool- 
I ly as the perfect Papuan typo, but always 
I crisp, w’aved and rough, such as often occurs 
j among the true Papuans but never among 
I the Malays. Their colour alone is often ex- 
i .icily that of the Malay, or even lighter. Of 
• cour.se there has been intermixture and indi- 
i vidnals arc occasionally seen whom it is dif- 
I ficult to classify, but in most cases, the large, 

I somewhat aquiline, nose with elongated 
I apex, the tall stature, I he waved hair, beard- 
i ed face, and hairy body, as well a.s the less 
I re.scrvcd manner and loudm* voice unraistak- 
I ingly proclaim tlio Papuan type. Hero is 
■ tho exact boundary betAvoon the Malay and 
1 Papuan race. It is only in the northern 
penin.snla that ihe.so Papuan indigenes exist, 
the whole of tlie rest of tho island with 
Batchian and the other islands westward be- 
ing exclusively iiiliablted by Malay tribes 
like those of Tcniate and Tidore. This 
would seem to indicate that Iho Alfnro are 
a com pin a lively recent immigration and that 
! they have come from the north or east, por- 
hajis from .some of tho i.slauds of tho Pacific, 

1 though it is dillicult to nndorslaml why so 
I many fertile i.slaiuls should po.sscss no indi- 
j genes. 'I’he Galcla race are nalivcs of a dis- 
trict in the extreme north of Gilolo, but they 
1 are great wanderers over tho Arcliipelago. 

I Tlicy are a very flue race, remarkably eiicr- 
i getic and industrious, of liglit complexion, tall 
and wiiliPapnan feature.?, coming near to tho 
drawing.? and de.scriptijiis of tlie true Poly- 
nesians of Tahiti and Owyhee. They build 
largo and roomy prahn with outriggers, and 
seltlo on any coast or ishind they take a fan- 
cy for. Tlicy catch turtle and tripang, hunt 
deer and wdld ])igs and dry tho meat, and 
cut down the forest and plant rice or maize. 
The people of Gilolo arc called Alfura,aDd Pro- 
fessor Bik more, however, states they are strict- 
ly of the Malay type, and have notthodark skin 
and frizzly hair of the Alfuru of Ceram and 
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Bum, thon.j'li rcpre.sentatives of that people 
may exish in Gilolo. The population of Gilolo 
are supposed to be 75,000 all but 5,000 of 
whom aro under the sultan of Ternato. 

The clove tree grow.s spontaneously on 
Ternate, Tidore,Motir, Makian, and Buohian. 
The northern peninsula of Gilolo, and the 
great i.sland of Ceram is inhabited by the 
Alfaros of Sahoo and Galela. These people 
are quite distinct from the Malays and al- j 
most equally so from the Papuans. They arc I 
tall and well made, with Papuan features 
and curly hair. They are bearded and hairy 
limbed, but they aro rjuite as li^ht in colour 
as the Malays. They ar<j an industrious and 
enterprising race. Cultivating Hoc and vege- 
tables and indefatigable in their search 
after game, fish, tripaug, pearls, and tortoise 
shell. 

Tidore, on the west coast of Gilolo, is 
about G miles long. A mountain on tho N. 

E. end of the island, is in lat. 0 ® 40’ N. 
long., 127® 22y E. Tidore is over 4000 
feet high. Tidore, like Ternato, — from which 
it is two or three leagues distant — is formed 
in its southern part of lofty hills. The soil 
is of great fecundity, and plentifully watered 
by streams from the peaks. Tho people ap- ! 
preciate the.se blessings, and labour more 
earnestly on tho land tlian those of tho sister 
isle, distinguishing themselves by an .aptitude j 
for agricultural occupation. NcarisBatchinn, | 
the largest of tho chaplet of isles suiTounditjg 
Gilolo, fertile as Tidore, but neglected and 
rotting in its wealth and beauty, under the 
bands of a population universally indolent. 
The soil is volcanic, and below tho active 
crater springs of sulphuroou.s water break 
from the ground in the mo.«t picturesque 
Bituatioms. Among tho people here, as in 
Amboyua, the Christian converts arc tho 
most inert and servile. The .situation and 
aspect of the island arc beanl iful, its fertili- 
ty is abundant, its climate leaves little to 
desire, yet is all but a waste, with a scant 
nndscattered population immersed in poverty. 
Monkeys are to be found nowhere else in the 
Molucca Archipelago. Tho IMolneea .sea is 
sprinkled with smaller islands interesting 
and curious in themselves, hut too little 
important, and too numerous to be separate- 
ly noticed. Among them, however, may be 
enumerated Tawali, Maudola, Lutta, Hanika, 
Saparua, Ghissa, the Kcffing Isles, Amblow, 
Manifra, Kilang, Bono, Harekoe, Horainoa, 
Noesa Laut, Hila, KilwnH, Bin on., Nelany, 
Manipa, Manok, Myo, Tesory, Serua, Motir, 
Bally, Tomoguy, Selang, Gag, and JBattang 
Pally. There is considerable variety in their 
aspect, form, and size. Some, like Battaug 
Pally, are not half a mile round, though 
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be.nring a grove of trees. Other.«i, consider- 
ably larger, are of moderate elevation, and 
wooded over their whole extent. Pulo Gag, 
unlike most of its companions, presents an 
English appearance, being luxuriantly fertile, 
blit with the exception of a few tall timber 
clumps, entirely bare of tree.s. Many are 
vvholly uninhabited. The greater and tlie 
les.scr Kcfiing, how'ever, now little known 
islets, S. E. of Ccrarn, are well peopled by 
niolnimmedau !^[alays, and sprinkled with 
houses of traders engnged in traffic with 
the Nassau, tho Ki, and tlie Toniraber Isles, 
where they sell the produce of tlieir fishery, 
tortoivsc, and trepan g. The isles aro low, 
but remarkably picturesque. 

Bouro island is one ot the Moluccas, Fort 
Defence, being in Lnt. 3 ® 22 J’ S. Long. 1 27 ® 
4’ E. in Lat. 3 ® G’ S. Long. 125 ® 57’ K. 
i.s about two hundred miles in circumferenee. 
Tho island is high and has a sonii-circnlar 
moniitain on its N. W. part. Bouro has t wo 
raegs, the larger number are !^^alays of tlicf 
Celebo.s type, often exactly similar to tlio 
Toinoro people of E.'ist Celebes, who aro 
settled in H.atchian, Init tho other race re- 
.somblo the A I fura of Ceram. Tho bulk of 
tho inhabitants aro a comparatively fair 
people, very closely resembling the native of 
Amhoyna. 

3’hfi cluster of islets lying at the South-ea.st, 
extrmnity of the large islnnd of Scran as it is 
called by the natives, or (^nram as it is laid 
down in tho maps are known as Cerarn. They 
are situated in lat itude 30 ® 65’ south, aud 
in L. 13.3 ® E. .and form one of the most ro- 
moto trading station.s to the eastward, from 
whicli the produci’ of the Archipelago is con- 
voyed in native vessels to this port. Tho 
I.s’and of Ceram is the .second in size of the 
Moluccas, having an estimated area of about 
10,000 square miles. The mountains arc from 
six to eight thon.sand feet in height, sending 
down innumerable streams to the sea. The 
vegetation is every where luxuriant, and the 
trees gigantic. Admiral Keppel liad in his 
possession a circular slab of wood from tho 
island, three and a half inch thick, light and 
a half in diameter. Tlie sago palm in parti- 
cular is more abundant and productive, than 
on any of the adjoining islands. Cloves and 
nutmegs grow wild. The names of the seve- 
ral islets which compose the Ceram group 
i arc Seranrch, Gesir, Kaliwaroo, Gorong, 
Manokoo, and Malomgee. Of these, the two 
largest are Gorong and Manakoo, and are tho 
only ones of the group which exhibit any ap- 
pearance of fertility : they are represented 
to bo hilly and covered with wood, except 
where cleared for the purpose of cultivation, 
which however seems confined to the little 
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rice which is grown on them. They produce 
fruit trees in considerable abundance, and 
among them the durian and mongosteen, as 
also the wild nutmeg, the cocoaimt and sago 
palm, the latter supplying to the natives the 
chief article of subsistence. Cera»n has on its 
western side the three islands Bon oa, Kelang 
and Manipa. The commercial products from 
those islands consist of tortoise-shell, mother 
o’pearl shell, beclio do mcr, wild cinnamon 
wild nutmegs, and birds of paradise. 

Ceram is the largest island j)f the ^Eolnc- 
ras ; and, next to Celebes, of all its Archi- 
pelago. It is 162 miles long, but its greatest 
breadth is only tS miles. The island is one 
long mountain chain that sets off transvei’so 
spurs, and some of the peaks are 6,000 or 
6,000 feet in height.. The people of 
Ceram approach nearer to the Papuan typo 
than those ofCilolo. They are darker in 
<!olour, and a numlx'r of them have the frizzly 
Papuan liair; their features are harsh and 
])ruiuiueiit, aiul the women are far less en- 
gaging than those of the Malay race. The 
Papua or Alfaro man of C(3ram gat.lmrs his 
frizzly hair into a ilat circular knot o\(’r tho 
left teiiij)le, and places cylimhu's of wood, as 
thick as one's lingers and coloured led at 
tho cuds ill tho lobes of the ears. Thr'y are 
very nearly in a state of nature, and go ul- 
ino.st naked, hut a'liilets and uukh.'ts of 
woven grass or of silver, with noeklaces of 
beads 01 ' small fruits, c()in[)lcto their ntlire. 
'I’ho women have similar ornaments, Imt 
W(‘ar their hair loose. All are tail, with a. 
(lark briMvn skin, and well markisl Pajuian 
physioguoiuy. The Alfuro of Jhipu.ui race 
are the predominant t^’po iii the island of 
Ceram. Of twenty-eight words of tin; langu- 
age of CevaiJi, nine (d' tho woids are M.alay, 
two Java n(j.se, and .sev<;nleen are eominon to 
these two language's. Tlie natives them.selv«;.s, 
lunvcver, of the (hjraiii fiJint islands ha.vc 
never visited this port, lluj trade to it from 
thoijco being exeliiMivelv carried ou l)y th<; 
Bugis, tlu! J^Iuenieiaiis ofihc I'kistern Arehi- 
]>elago, of whom a few arc .sett led on the; 
island, while others resort there as a trading 
station. 

Ceram i.s about 185 miles long by about 
do, br-oad and is traver.->ed from east to 
west by a mountain range. 

Batehian is about 52 miles long by 20, 
and is separated from Gilolo only by a nai’- 
row strait. ' 

Tidore and Ternuto are two small isles, j 
each dominated by a clond-cajiped peak. ■, 

Amboyna is about 32 mih's long by 10 in ' 
breadth, and its voleauio soil is so rich in ' 
the Hnor vvood.s, that a Dutch botanist pre- J 
sciited to a duke of Tuouuny a cabinet inlaid | 
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with 400 .specimens, all of which he had ob- 
tained in tho island. Tlio most distinguiihod 
of these i.s tho clove, about the size of the 
nutmeg tree. 

We.stward of the Moluccas is Celebes, an 
island resembling Gilolo in grotcsquoncss of 
form, about TiOO miles in length by 100 
in breadth. In Celebes, tho Trans- Javaa 
or Timoriau baud, and tho ^folucoas, ia 
a largo and important class of Indone- 
sians, who graduato between tho Anam 
type, the Burmau and tho Negrito. The 
most prevalent head or that of tho pre- 
dominant raoo is ovoid, but it ifl 
.somewhat Barman in nose, eye and colour. 
Tho great island of Celebes may bo consider- 
ed the centre of a group of languages, which, 
ullliough agreeing with tluxso heretofore do- 
scrihed, in siiiqilicity of grammatical stnic- 
t.ur(‘, diffeis very widely from them in pho- 
iietui churacier nltlumgli spoken by the same 
ra(;c of men. Celebes is iiitcrscet('d by the 
(xpiator, leaving a small portion of it in the 
northern and tho mass in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Its greatest length is about 500 
miles, but its greatest breadth does not ex- 
ceed lOO; and in some pluecs it is hardly 
onc-llurd of this width. Celebes may bo 
considered to 1x3 tho focus of an original and 
independent civilization which probably 
sprung up amongst the most advanced of 
the n.'uions which occupy it, (billed by them- 
selves Wugi, and by the Malays, and after 
them by Buropcans, Biigi or in tho plnral 
Bugis. Tn materiiil civilizalion Iho Bugi aro 
iMpial to the Malay. Of the language of 
Celebes, tlu! iKixt in iinportunco to the Bugi, 
IS iho M!icas>.ar. The people who speak tbitf 
tongue iuliabit the same peninsula. They 
(;all tluMuselvcs and tlieir language Manka- 
.sara, and hence tlm Alakasar or Itlankasar, 
of the Malays, whum;o tho J’luropean name 
Ma(;assar. Hesides Bugi and Macassar, tho 
two principal liingiiMg(3s, there are threo 
other languagc.s of Ce.Iebi'S written in tha 
same character, or, at least, occa.sionally 
writt('n in it; the Mandar, the Manado, and 
tluj Gorongtaln. 'flic Mandar is spoken by 
a ])eopI(i on that side of the Soulh-wcutcrn 
penin.snla, whhdi fnmts Bornet;. 

Tho island of Sambavva, the third in a di- 
rect lino cast of Java, about ihi'eo limes tho 
extent of Bali or Jjombok, and divided by a 
deep bay into two peninsulas, has three Ian- 
guagtis, the Siirnhawa, the Bima, and tbo 
'rarnbora. Tlio nativcLS of Surnbavvu aro lit- 
tle interior in cultivation to th(3 rno.st irnprov- 
eil nations of Celebes. The Surnbavva and 
Biina languages are written in the Bugioba- 
raeiev, but there exists in this island a flin- 
gnlur and cunouu obbolcio uipliabct. It ig 
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ABcribed to the Biina nation, bat the cbarac- 
ters do not generally correspond with the 
siufple sounds of the Bima language as 
exhibited in the specimen given of it. 

The Moluccas exhibit a very singular fea- 
ture in the exact conical form, with which 
most of them rise above the horizon to meet 
the navigator at the distance of80or90 miles. 

In other cases he is glad to havo tho ilying 
contour of a landscape to guide him in the 
recognition of the coast and headlands, but 
there is something so peculiar in the aspect 
of these islands, that be feels confident he 
never can mistake them. Tho extirpation by 
the Dutch of tho spice trees in the Moluccas is 
no longer prosecuted, although its eflectsare 
of course still felt. The monopoly of the 
spices is continued, but the system now 
pursued is not so oppre.ssivc to 1 lie natives. 

The Spice Islands in the Molucca and 
Banda seas, consist of many islands and nu- 
merous langnages. Next to Java of which 
they form a sub-government, tlie Moluccas 
are the most important of the Dutch posses- 
aions in India. Tho chief islands to which this 
term is applied nvc Amboyiia, Banda, Ternalc, 
Tidorowith smaller islands in their neiglibour- 
hood. The islands are small, volcanic, un- 
pi’odiictive in grain, but fertile in lino spices. 
But tho ruinous policy oPihcDulch jiation 
in their greed to secure a monopoly oftliis 
class of products, led them for years, to root 
up and destroy, at a great cost, often by 
force of arms, every nutmeg or clove tree 
not required for the production of that quan- 
tity of 8pic(\s which they calculated they 
could dispose of. Hosingain, near Banda, 
was almost abandoned after the extirpation 
©fits spice trees, its people emigrating to 
the neighbouring islands in search of a live- 
lihood. The people are of the Malayan rtute, 
short, squab and darker in complexioti than 
the Malays or Javanese. The Amhoynose 
are of a middling height and wtII formed. 
They are gentle, very sober, brave, easily 
managed, and make good mounted and foot 
soldiers and a considerable number of them 
have embraced cliristianifc/ Banda is very 
unhealthy, and i.s subjeet to frightful earth- 
quakes. When first discovered by Euro- 
peans, the inhabitants had made consider- 
able advance in civilization, but one still 
much inferior to that of the Malays and Ja- 
vanese. Sir Stamford Raffles has furni,shed 
epecimens of three of the languages of this 
furthest east portion, viz : those of Ceram, 
correctly Serang, of Tcrnate, correctly Tar- 
nati, and of Sapaniwa, one of the Banda 
isles. Of tho language of Coran, nino of tho 
words are ilalay, two Javanese, 17 are com- 
mon to these two languages. Ceram* Laut 
in tho great place to which the Bugi carry 
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the Papuan slaves whom they steal from Now 
Guinea. 

Timur is a word which means the east, 
ahd was probably imposed ou this island by 
the Malays, to whose language it belongs, 
because this was the extreme limit of their 
ordinary commercial voyages to the south- 
east. Timur is about three times the extent 
of Jamaica. Its principal inhabitants are of 
the Malayan race, but it contains also Papu- 
ans or Negroes, and tribes of tho interme- 
diate mce. The two languages of Timur are 
the- Mauatoto and the Tirnuri, the first 
spoken at the north-cast end of the island, 
and the last used by many of the tribes as a 
common medium of intercourse. No alplia- 
bet has ever been invented in Timur; but 
judging by tho specimens of its languages, 
the vowels are the same as those of the 
Malny and Javanese. 

From Timur to New Guinea, there runs a 
long chain of islets, forming, as it were, a 
wail of barrier to the south-eastern portion of 
the Archipelago. In these islets the inliabi- 
tanis speak many langnages. By far the most 
ample and authentic account of them has 
been given by Mr. Wiiisor Earl, who says 
that in the south-eastern parts of tlic 
Indian Archipelago, where opportunities of 
social intercourse between tho various potty 
tribes are of rare ooeurrence, every island, 
every detaclicd group of villages, has its own 
peculiar dialect wliicb is often unintelligible, 
even to the tribes in its immediate neigli- 
bourhood. In sotue of the larger islands, 
Timur, for example, these tribes arosonu- 
mm’ons, and the country occupied by many 
of them .so extensive, tliat it becomes impos* 
slide lo form even an approximate estimate 
of their number. Of one language, the pre- 
vailing one among several languages of tlio 
island o\‘ Kisa, oiie of the Sarawati group in 
flic cluiin of islets already mentioned, klr. 
Bari furiiLslied a vocabulary of 330 words. 
'I'he Kisa is an unwritten tongue, but its 
vowels are the same as those of the Malay 
and Javanese. — St. Jnhn*slndlan ArchipelanOy 
Vol.T, p.l2l, 124, Vol. Ill, p.220, Anjensihs^ 
lliskmi of the Molmcas ; Temmmck^ Posses- 
sions Nmliindaises dans V huh 
III, ‘219.Tenaumc/r, Qowp de Q^il, III, 2l9. 1. 
d.Vr. Pimnly Voyages anx Indes^ Rogeudoi'Pt 
Gou'p d* (Mil sur Java^ HeyhjUf Cosmogaylup 
918, Orawfard^ Histunj of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, 1, 3, Wallace, Archipelago ii. 13, 405, 
p. 153, Tenminch, Possessions Neerlandaises 
111, 200, St. John*s Indian Archipelago, Vo. L 
p. 134, I'dh.QfBihnore's Travels 313. Hors- 
bnrgh. Direct y Valmont de Bomare, Eisioirc 
Natiirelle VL177 and 181. Hogendorp Coup d 
(Mil snr Java. Forest, Voyage to New Guinea, 
p. 37, 30. 54-j. Temmiiick, Possessions Aecr- 
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ygiou, Weeda Islands, Witsau! 
MOLUCCA , TllEU. Eng. 
triloba. Forst. 

MOLUKA laiA. Tkl. 
plant; SolaTiuTii ineluncena 
^^.J^O^UVUKOm. T.l.' Piper nigrum. 

MOLY ofllomer, of Dioscordcs, 

, . OLYBDKJTA. Jlr. Piddiiigton, inaiia- 

iyzijig the ores of aiiMinoiiy, found iu one 
lusiance a trace of niolybdeiia. 

MOM Pkks. Guz. Hind. Wax, uncleaned 
wax, generally. 

MOMADHII, Hind. Achillea millcfo- 
liinn. 

MOM AT. Pjiiis. 
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iSt John's Tmh'ni 1 ^' y : tar Hjs tt flooring material. Dr, Honigbergor 

Johns Luhan Arclupela.j^^^^^ I. , (p. ‘>;i8 and saya that the PeraLi 

^ ' Mnmiai — is deemed a certain specific in 
fractured bones, de.serving the name of 
oateocolla. It is a solid, hard, heavy, black, 
glistening ma8.s without any particular odour. 
The genuine is but seldom to be met with, 
even ill Persia itself, the place of its origin, 
for the king of Pei’sia is reported to collect 
the whole product yearly and to inclose it in 
I small silver boxes, which are distributed as 
presents to his family and friends. In all 
i Eastern bazaars may bo found under the 
name of Persian ^Mnmiai, a compound re- 
sembling the genuiiit^in appearance. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Seligmaun, Mum in Persian, aig- 
nilies wax, lai or Ajin is the name of the 
village in the vicinity of which the spring of 
water containing Mnmiai or Mumiajin is 
found. The Mnmiai was discovered iu the 
time of Pcridim. He also says that the 
Asphalnim Selajit, Asphaltnm Punjabiuum 
or Punjab Asphalt, an olliclnal article at 
Lahore, is brought from the liills. The hakims 
and hindoo doctors use it instead of the Per- 
sian Mnmiai in cases occurring from exterior 
violence. Half way between Behbehan 
and the river Kurdistan, are the ruins of 
Arrejan or Arrgan. Near the Straits of 
Teng-i-Teko, from whence tiio Kurdistian 
river issues into the plain, and not far from 
the village of Peshker, is a fissure high up 
I in the mountains, out of which runs a blacK 
I sul)slanceroseni])ling pitch, which isgather- 
I ed by tho natives and is muclj esteemed in 
Persia for if^s healing qualities, especially for 


Asfdialte. 


]r.*ijar ul miisa Arab. 

A.spljaltc, Kxo. Pour 
Slnh-lau-yu, Cni.v. 

Shill ts’ili 
Pitinncn 

Compact bitumen 
.lews pitch „ 

Mineral „ 

Miiltha ” 

Naphtha „ 

The English and 


Paraffin 
I’ctrolfiim, 
llock cjil. 

„ I Abjihaltum 
K.\o. I AspliaJtum Persicam 
»> „ I'unjubirjum 

)» I V Selujit 

,, I Mumai 

„ I Asplialto 

Portugue.se 


K.vu. 


lar. 


Pkrs. 


phalte js derived from the Lake AspIialtiWs, ; bruises and fmeturcs. It is called Muinia or 
but, the .substance is now found in several ■ Mnmia-i-Nai from the village Kai-deh at its 
countrie.s. . ^ | bottom. iShii az sustained tho .shock of an 

Bilunien is obhiincd from the Swiss froii- earthquake about the year 1810, when this 
tier in I ranee, from the Bitumen Jjako hi.s.sure was ciilurgod and tliu Murnia since 
in Irinidad. It i.s found on tlie surface ' flows out more copiously. The excessive 
of volcanic productions; floats on theAsphaU esteem in wliicli it is held by Iho Persians 
tic Lake or Dead Sea in Syria, is also ’ may be judged by mentioning tlmt Ali 
found near ancient Babylon ; it is sup- ; Murnd Khan sent about an ounce of Momai 
posed that tho cement used for the walls j encIo.sed in a 'gold box to the emprGH.s 
of that city a.s also for the temple of Solomon, j of Rus.sia. De Guignes alludes to it as the 
was a preparation of asphalte, and Herodo- ! Moumanni or Moumiaiii blauc ; and in the 
tus mentions that it was iieatcd and mixed | Oriental Geography which was translated 
with reeds and so used ; it is supposed ' by Sir William Ouseley, it is said to be 
also to be the substance translated in the ! brought from a mountain iu the district of 
Bible as pitch, and to have been used by | Snmbeil, near the borders of Pars, and it is 
Noah to coat or pay the ark and by the mo- ’ aliuded to also in tho Ajuib-nl-Makhlukat 
ther of Moses to coat the vessel in which hoi and the Jahan Nurna. Baron de Bode 
was laid afloat, and it seems te be the sub- surmises that this is tho Sarcoeolla of 
stance known in Central Asia and in the " 
north of Persia under the name of Momiai. ’ 


Where damp has to be resisted, it is 
useful, it is found impervious to wet, white 
ants or vermin, and as it does not vegetate, 


Dioscondes iii. 99, which is described as 
’ obtained from Persia and to have possessed 
wonderfully healing properties. It is a 
hard black substance and when about to be 
used, is mixed with melted sheen’s fat, and 
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wliile hot, the bruised part is well rubbed 
with it. Sir William Ouseley derives its 
name from Mom-i-Ayi, the wax of the vil- 
hi^o of Ayi, and states that the Moinai of 
Darabjird is alone reckoned genuine. 

The Shih-lan-yu of the Chinese, said to 
flow from wells or springs, yellow and liquid, 
black, bub becomes thick and clear like var- 
nish, then a sulphur smelling, penetrating, 
inflammable substance ; it is obtained from 
several sources. The Shih-ts’ih or stone 
varnish of the Chinese is obtained in Han- 
kow, Yen-ngaii-fu, Shensi, Lichau or Loi 
chau, Nan-huin<^-chau in Canton province, 
I»laces between Jlurmah and Yuwnan, and in 
the S. E. of So-chu’en ; is used externally 
and internally a.s a medicine, to burn in 
lamj)s, and to lubricate barrow wheels. In 
China, a kind of naphtha or rock oil, Mang- 
lio-yu, resembling Rangoon tar is obtained 
in the Corea by distilling' a bituminous 
shale, and at Tiiiig-.sbao, near Tam-sui in 
Eormosa, are wells yielding some sorts of 
parafliu or thick bitumen, diflering from the 
Rangoon and American earth oils. There 
are oil wells, or fire wells at Kia-ting-fu in 
Secli’-uen, whicli yield an inflammable gas, 
nud an oily, greenish, combustible petro- 
leum like liquid, eonfainitig paraUliie. The 
wells are from five liuficlred to three thousand 
• feet in depth: also, Tsch-chan-fu, in tlio-j 
S. W. of Shansi furriishes a kitjd of ])otro- 
Icum or rock oil . — De Boiky Honfghmj(U\ p, 
238-9 IJiuglry I, 150. Poole's StadsUcs of 
Commerce j p. 14, Smith Jhi/. Mod. of China. 

MOMA-KIIA, ? Bukm., Salix tetrasperma 
Roxh. In Ainhei>t, its timber is employed for 
gun stocks ; it is a reddish, .soffcisli wood, 
close and compact, fib for turning purposes, 
and exempt, from attacks of insects. 

MOMANO, Guz. A mohammadaii weaver 
or cultivator in Catch. 

MOMAY. Dr. J. D. Hooker observed in 
the month of September, that “birds flock 
to the grass aboiu J\lomay ; Barks, Finches, 
Warblers, abiimlancc of Sparrows (feeding 
on the Yak droppings), with occasionally 
the Hoopoe : Waders, Cormorants, and Wild 
Ducks, were suiuoiimes seen in the streams, 
but most of these were migrating south.’* 

HOM-CIIBEXA, Hknc}. Stiiliiigiascbifora. 

MOMEEA. Hind.? Resin of Cannabis 
sativa of a kind, finer than charras. 

MO-MEIT. See India. 

MOM IN, a town 90 miles from Bamo. It 
Foomsto bounder thePau-Thay raahomedans. 
From iMomin to Bamo the road runs through 
Shan and Chinese territory. 

MOMIN, in Berar, weavers and sellers of 
native cloths, the Sarhi, Susi, Parban, 
Khodi. They profess mahomedauism. ' 


MOMIN. Ar. a believer. 

MOMIRA. Hind. See Mamiran. 
MOMORDJCA. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Cucurbitacea?, 
of which the best known species are. 


M. balaaraina, 

M. charuniia. 

„ „ var. muricata. 


N. cochirichinensis. 
M. dioeca. 

M. ovifera. 


MOMORDICA BALSAMINA. 


Mokab, 

Ku-kwa, 

Lai-pu-t’an, 


Auab. Balesan, Egypf. 

Chin. Balsam Apple, Kncj, 

„ Kurolo-jungro, SiNim 


This bears a bitter oblong tubcrculated 
fruit, eaten when green, but a drastic pur- 
gativo when ripe. — Smith. 

MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. — Linn, 
var. M. muricata, Willde. llo.ch. W. and A. 


Kunila, Bkxo. 

Kyet-hen*klia, Brini. 
Tj.unba kai clUi Di'k. 
]l.airy Momordica, Eva. 1 
Kaiola, UiNi>. Pfus. 
Paridi pa vo] , M.v L K a r.. 

T*aiuli.pa.scl, ., 

1 )irga Kuravalli, S i V3. 
Karelo, SiN'lJ. 


Karawila, SiNr.ij, 

I’odalaug kai, Tam. 

Paiina, „ » 

Tava „ 

Pavai „ ,, 

Koiubu-pagal-kai, „ 
Kakara,MoLta kakara,Tr.. 
Poiti kakara, 
LTnikakar.'i, .. 


Thi.s vegetable is veuy commonly cultivat- 
ed ill India and Burniah at the coni- 
mencemont ol the rains, the truit is Irom 
ten to fourteen inches long, and ii'oui 
two to four in diameter; the eilg(5S arc 
curiously notched uiid ridged, the flavonr 
is bitter, and it refpiircs to be soakcil before 

being cooked, sometimes used in browing.Tlio 
green fruit is used in curries, Ac., is known 
by the narnoof small snake gourd, fn Ajtueer, 
itissowu at the coinmoncenient ol the rains, 
but may bo continued during the cold season; 
it is a bitter fruit, very rough skinned, tJiu 
edges have a very wrinkled appearance; 
when ripe it is of a beautilul deep red and 
yellow. The natives fry and cat them, but 
they are principally used in curries; they 
require to bo soaked in salt and water befoio 
dressing. They sell from one to two pice a 
scer; act as an anihelmiutic. 

A variety, Fructibus oblongis, with oblong 
fruit, 

Comboo pagiilkai, T.aai. I Pamly pavcl, Hoivr. Mal. 
Lumba carela, Duk. j Dcci’ga KaravuUio, oA.n’S. 
Cominoo Kakakaia, Tkl. | 
is very valuable pleasant tasted and 
wholesome vegetable though perhaps a litHo 
too hitter. It is about four or five inchc.s 
long and of a wrinkled and scabrous appear- 
aiico outside. The natives sometimes make 
curry of it, but preterit fried. In some 
parts of tho country the Tamil name is 
pronounced Kombu- pawa-kai, another frmN 
called Nerree pavay-kai, belonging to tho 
Cucurbiiaccsc, is sold iu tho bazaars. Mox • 
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Voi'jf.., Mopon, Qm, Med, Top. p. 2r»9, Alnslle^ 
p. 238. lUddellf Joffmj. See Gonrds, also | 
OncurbitaceflB, also Vegetables of Soufcbern . 
India. 

MOMO RDIC A COCHINC HTNENSIS Spk. I 

Miirinia Cochinohinoiisis, honr. J GoUKankra, Kk\c. 1 

This is grown in Bengal. Has large 
cream coloured flowers. 

MOMORDIOA DIOECA. 'Ro.^h. TF/Zh^e, 
IF. avd A. Ic. Rhecdc. 

Moniordica hnsRioniSf Wall. 

Sa-bypt, Bl um. Pain paghel, Tam. 

Kurtoli, Duk. AMa-Kura Thi,. 

])harkareln, Uinu. Ajra-kara „ 

Irinia-paHol, Malkal. A-^akara Ginlda, „ 

Kirara, ItAAt. j Fotu-aj^akara, ,, 

Valn’sspp, Savs. j Putu Kakara, „ 

I’lnnba Kurawilla, SiNCiir. { Pii-a^akam, „ 

A Rtnall round-fruitnd species of ]\romor- 
diea much cultivated by the natives for their 
curries. 

MOiMORDICA l^ITXTA. TM?. IF. and A. 

GoMvakra, Bkn(j. | Adavi kakara, Tk!,. 

The fruit is largo, red, and thorny, coti- 
fnins a yellow insipid pulp, is totally inert 
as a medicine, and is iudood occasionally 
nsod for food in Bengal. This is erroneous- 
ly named IMakal byi Ainslio, and ho also, 
by mistake, applies the same term to tlie 
colocynth plant. J\[nkul is the correct name 
of Trichosanthes palinata. O' ShiW<jhHCSPiif 
p. 840. 

AtOArORDTCA IMONODELPHA, Ro.rb. 
Syn. of (k)ccinia indica. IF. and A. MoJ. Top. 

:M0.M0RI)1CA IMURICATA.HV/R Syn. 
of iniv. of Momordica charaiitia. fAnn. 

iM OM UN P, an Afghan tribe. The Upper 
or Hill Alorniind occujiy the liill range be- 
tween the Uunjkora and the Kuru'r rivers, 
and ])OS.sc'ss the Knri’apa pass. Two of their 
klieils are nomadic and in summer tiioat to 
the liead Avaters of the Helmuiid. The Up- 
per or Hill Momund country extends from 
tlio south-western Swat border to a little 
beyond the Kabul river. Both hanks of 
this riAU'r are in their possession, and their ! 
capital, Lalpoora, where tlie head of their | 
ti'ibc resides, is situated near the lc(t bank. 1 
They owe allegiance to the Kabul goA’crn- | 
ment, though subject to an almost nominal i 
control; and in tlie ti'caty with tlie Ainirj 
Dost Mahomed Khan he undertook to res- j 
train tliem from Jiostility against British 
subjects. Their militia, can mnstcr about 
12,000 fighting men. They arc tolcrcably 
good soldiers, though not equal to the men 
of the most martial tribes. Their hills 
overhang the fertile strip of British terri- 
tory, enclosed between the Swat and Kabul 
rivers near their confluence, known as Doaba, 
and this portion of the border i.s not more 
than 25 mile.s distant from Peshawur. The 


MON. 

three sections of the tribe that have corn© 
in conbict Avith the British are the Pin dee 
Akee ^lomnnd, the Alumzyo Momund 
and the Michnee Afomnnd. 

The Michnoo Momund. after annexation, 
were allowed to hold Irom tlie British Go- 
vernment, a fief or jagheer in Doaba, the 
fertile triangle near the jiincfion of the Swat 
and Cabul rivers, of which they collected tbo 
revenue. A portion of the lands they culti- 
vated thcms(‘lves, tlie remainder they farmed 
out to oilier tribes of the plains ns tenants. 
Many of their clansmen dwtdt in the plains 
ofMiclmeo and .«omft in the neighbouring 
lulls. Tliey traded in the Pcshnwur val- 
ley. The Alnmzye Momund, whoso head- 
quarters arc lit Giiiidao, in the hills, also had 
a fief of Pnnjpao in British Doaba, chiefly 
cultivated by tenants. A lew of their men 
lived in the plains and the majority in the 
hills.' Thp.se also traded in the valley. The 
Pindeo Aloo Mornnnd, at a farmer period, had 
held a similar jagheer ill l)onha;bnt notsinco 
British rule. These have few relations either 
I Avitli the (lOA'crnment or the people of the 
]\‘shawnr valley. They itilinbita very strong 
locality in the hills. The fiefs were originally 
grunted by pro<?edingGoveriimenis to thoMo- 
miiinls a.s black mail to buy off depredation. 

Maninmh of the Plains' are a .scclion of the 
Momund tribe Avho him' colonized in the. 
South- We.ster II portion of the Peshawur dis- 
trict. Thby are now respeidnble cultivators. 
They maintain friendly relations Avith their 
neighbours, the Afreedeo. Their chiefs hold 
jaglieers, but the support they give to gr)- 
veriiment in return is liikcAvarm. They 
have not fraternized with their fellow Mo- 
munds of the hills; but they have nOt. cordi- 
,ally eo-operatod again.st tlie Arrcedee.s, of 
whose vengeance they are perhaps appi'O* 
h(*n.-^ive. See Afglian, Kliyher. 

MOMUNI)F()OR. See Punjab. 

MfLMVAl, an “ ostooeolla’’ or rare medi- 
cament; usually the specimens consist, of 
bardened tar or petroleum or even lignite. 
See J^^umiai. • 

MON is tlic native name of tbo people of 
Pegu. The Burmese call them Talicng. The 
Siamese appellation is Ming-moii. Part of 
this population dwell on tli(» Delta of tho Jrn- 
\vadi,Mon beingthe name used bytliemsolves, 
for tho native populations of Pogu, Moul- 
I mein, aTid Amherst in ^lartaban ; but their 
neighbours call them Tolieng, and i.bo same 
I names Mon or Talicng aro given to the ver- 
nacular language of Pegu. The alphabet, 
like that of the Thay and Burmese, is of 
Indian origin, being essentially that of tho 
Pali fmrm of speech, and like all alphabets of 
this kind, it embodies a buddhiat literature. 
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The Mon language is quite unintelligible to 
a Burmese or Siamese. The Mon called by 
the Biirmans, Ta-lain, and Peguan or Peguer 
by European.**, are the race occupying Pegu. 
They are an East Himalaic people, who long 
sncccsfully contested with the Burmans the 
sway over the basin of the Irawadi. They 
were annexed to Burma, in the middle of the 
16th century, but again threw off the yoke 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and subjugated all Bunna. Their range em- 
braces the delta of the Sa-luen, where Mou- 
tama or Martaban whs their chief port. They 
long preceded the Siamese in the Tenna- 
serini provinces, and the languages of the 
Si-mang and Binua of«the Malay Peninsula 
retain deep traces of their ancient influence 
to the south. A colony is also found in the 
basin of the Metuim. Before the great south- 
ern movement of the Lau, the Mon appenr 
to have occupied that basin also, and to 
have marched and intermixed with the close- 
ly allied Kamhojans of the lower Mekong. 
Mr. ORiley t.hink.sthat the Mon are only; 
distinguishable from tlio Biirman by their 
less Mongolian and more Ilakhoing aspect. 
They appear to have been conHitlorably 
modified by the Indian clement which has 
always been very powerful at the head of tlie 
Bay of Bengal. They seem to have been at 
one time the chief traders eastward of the 
Bay of Bengal. The Karen also proceed- 
ed tho Burniari race in the deha of the 
Irawadi, and are the joint occupants with 
the Mon. They arc also found in the lower 
plains of the Salnon, the deltas of the Sc- 
tang and Irawadi, tl>e middle basin of the 
Se-tang as far as Tongo, and in Tenassorim. 
In Martaban there is also a remnant of an 
allied tribe, the Toung-tbu. Both the Karen 
and tho Toungthu, belong to the Yuma 
branch of tho Tibeto- Barman family. 
The long and narrow hill track between 
the valley of the Irawadi and the 8a-luen as 
far north as 23 ° , is o.ccupicd by (mgiiate 
tribes called Ka-ren-ni (Red Karen) who ai'e 
said to speak a very anevent dialect of tlie 
Yuma family. This branch has a parallel 
range on the western side of tho Irawadi. 
In their traditions, they assert that they 
proceeded the Burmans as the dominant 
people of the basin and they seem from very 
ancient times to have occupied the whole of 
the valley southward from the valley of the 
Banak on the west to the borders of Yunnan. 
No trace of the Mon is now left along tbeYu- 
zna range, — tribes of the Karen family being 
the exclusive holders of its inner valleys. 
Some of the verf imperfectly described 
tribes on tbe eastern side of the Irawadi, to 
the north of tbe Ka-ren-ni, viz.; the Za-ba- 
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ing Ka-Khyen, &c., may belong to the older 
immigi'ation. But the Mon is the only rem- 
nant within the ancient Ka-ren province, and 
its earlier preservation is doubtless owing tn 
tho same causes, its arts, civilization and 
wealth, which have enabled it to hold its own 
against the Tibeto Barman horde of the Ira- 
wadi. The Nicobar [slanders appear to have 
been an early colony of the Mon race in its 
pure or more west Chinese and less Indian 
condition. They are flatter faced and more 
oblique eyed than the Rakhoing and Mon, 
in these resembling tho more sequestered hill 
tribes of the Barman race. In some islands 
they have been much mixed with Malay colo- 
nists. Nicobar phonology is allied to that of 
the Silong and Siniang. The first migra- 
tions from the northern side of the Hima- 
laya is now best represented by the Annam, 
Kamhojaii, Mon and Lau tribes, who appear 
to have been at a later period gradually press- 
ed by the Tiheto-Burman tribes, to the cast 
ward and .southward, 'fhe Mon Anam or 
East llimalait^ tribes, occupy the territory 
hounded on tho north, by tlie left side of the 
vnUey of Ihe Ilralininpiitraas far as the head 
of Assam, and a lintMlrnwii I hence eastwards 
along the range in whic^i the Irawadi liasiN 
aonroe.*!, and hcm’oss the eonvergiiig meridian- 
al ehnins, beyond, lo the most eaRt«*rn, the 
Mangli, wliicdi separates tlie Kimig from the 
M-Kong.Tho A nain,Kaml)ojjin, Siame.se, Mon, 
Burman and the other Ultra-Indian langu- 
ages are all cliaracf crised by strong cornjdex 
.sounds. Tlie Anarn and iSiaTne.se abfiiind in 
complex vowel .sounds and tlie Burman fiimi- 
ly in com [ilex consonantal sounds which are 
harsh in Singpho, less so iu Bakhong, and 
much softened in Burman. Tho Amimese 
group, amongst wliom are the Moy,’are 
found in Cochin-China and Tonkin. Tliey 
are a section of tlio division to which the 
Chinese belong. Two tliousaud years ago, 
or two centuries before Christ, the Chinese 
found tho Aname.se, in possession of the basin 
of Hang-Koi. Tlie Anamese, in size, form of 
the head, and per.son, expre.sRi()n and temper- 
ament, have a closer resemblance to some 
Indonesian tribes. The Javan group has a 
larger admixture of tlie Anam type than the 
Sumatran or Borneo. Anam beads are com- 
mon in eastern Java and especially among 
the Bawiau and Madura. The Malayans 
and western Javans have frequently a more 
Siamese form, Tbe Anamese want the largo 
straight face.s, flat occiput, lowness of the 
hairy scalp, cpmparatively small and firm 
month, hard staring eye and grave expression 
of the Siamese; Anam is Cochin-China: 

I Laos and A horn belong to Anam. 

I The Burmans, the predominant people of 
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tho basin of the Irawadi, occnpy tbo lower 
part of the basin abovo Pegu, tbo southern 
part of Hie upper basin and tho valley of the 
river beyond, as far as Ba-mo. They are also 
found in the delta, but their progi'ess there 
has been comparatively recent, aud tho prior 
inhabitants still form the greater majority. 
Their native name Ma-ran-ma, or M’ran-ma, 
whence their softened modern M’yan-ma, 
M’ya-ma, is the origin of tho European cor- 
ruption of the Barman. The principal seat 
of the Barman power appears to have been 
for the longest periods in tho same part of 
the basin whore it now is. In tho era of their 
greatest stability and prosperity, their capi- 
tal was at Pagan probably tho place of that 
name above Ava from tho second to the 
middle of tho fourteenth century. Pevious 
to this, on their first advance from Aracan, 
they appear to have conquered the northern 
part of the ancient kingdom of the Mon — for 
their capital was for 31)5 years at Promo. It 
was not till tho middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that they succeeded in annexing Pegu. 
But in the middfoof the eighteenth, the Mon 
threw of tho yoke and in their turn 
subjugated all Burma for a short period. 
Tho IJurmau race differ from the Ariamcse 
in being stouter aud darker, and in the head 
being Daya-Polynesian or Turanian oval, 
and not obtusely ovoid. Tho head varies 
greatly and the coarser forms show a ten- 
dency to tho Biima contraction of the forc- 
hcjul, rendering tho lateral expansion of tho 
forehead very marked. The normal, or iioii- 
ludianiscd Burman head, appears in many 
respects to roscmblo the coarse Sumatran, 
Javan, Bornean and Polynesian, Thi.s soft- 
ened Turanian typo is decidedly allied to the 
oblong square and oval Chinese typo and not 
to tho ovoid and orbicular type of tho Tibe- 
tan, some of the ICiinal.-iyan-Gangcitic, tho 
Anam and the Cclobcsian tribc.s. Tho Bur- 
mans on tho west more often rc.scmblo tho 
handsome Asiancsian tribes found in Borneo, 
some parts of East Indionc-sia, and Polynesia. 
Burraans and Malays are somewhat stouter 
than the Siamese, tho average height being 
probably about 5 foot 2 inches. Burman 
women are more nearly the companions 
and not the slaves, of the men. But tho 
Tibeto-Burmans and the cognate Indonesian 
tribes, permit great license to both sexes, 
prior to marriage, when chastity is not re- 
quired. — Latham's Ethnology. 

MO^fAKABLEB, a river of Chittagong. 

MON-ANAM. The Mon Anam or East 
Himalaic tribes, occupy the territory bound- 
ed on tho north, by tho left side of tho val- 
ley of tho Brahmaputra as far as tho hotid 
of Assam, and a line drawn thonco cast- 
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wards along tho range in which the Irawadi 
has its sources, and across tho converging 
meridional chain.s, beyond, to the most 
eastern, tho Mangli, which separates tho 
Kiang from tho M-Kong. 

The first migrations from tho northern 
side of the Himalaya are now represented 
by the Anam, Kambojan, iMou and Lau 
I tribes, who appear to have been at a later 
period gradually pressed by tho Tibeto- 
Burman tribes, to tbo eastward aud south- 
ward. 

The Anam, Kambojan, Siamese, Mon, Bur- 
man ami the other Ultra-Indian languages 
are all characterise^ by strong complex 
sounds. Tho Anam and Siamese abound in 
! complex vowel sounds and tho Burman 
family in complex consonantal sounds which 
are harsh in Singpho, loss so iu Rakhoing, 
aud much softened in Burman. 

Tho Anamo.so group, amongst whom aro 
I tho Moy, are found in Cochin-China and 
Tonkin. They aro a section of tho division 
to which tho Chinese belong. Two thou- 
sand years ago, or two centuries before 
Christ, tho Chineso found tho Anamoeo in 
possession of tho basin of Sang Koi. Tho 
Anamese, in size, form of tho head, and 
person, expression and temperament, have a 
closer resemblance to some Indoncsiau tribes. 
The Javan group has a larger admixture o£ 
tho Anarp typo than the Sumatran or Bor- 
ncon. Ammi heads aro common in eastern 
Java and especially among tho Bawiun and 
Madura people. The Malayans and wostoru 
Javans have frequently a more Siamese form. 
Tho Aiiamcso want tho largo si might faces,' 
fiat occiput, lowness of the hairy scalp, com- 
paratively small ami firm mouth, hard sta- 
ring cyo and grave expression of the Sia- 
me.se: Anam is Cochin-China: Lao.s and 
Ahom helofjg to Anam. Soo India, Mon. 

^tON.Vh, a pheasant ol tlio Himalaya, 
liophopliorus iin peyarius. — Adams. 

MON All. Salt makers- 

MONAS, A tributary to tho Brahma- 
pootra: it riffu.'f in Himalaya range, in lat. 
28® 20’, long. 91® IS.’ runs S., 40 m. j 
S. W., 110 m.; S. W., into Brahmapootra. 
Length, 180 m.: it receive, s tho Deemreo, 
of greater length than itself’. 

MONASS, a river near Chyliabarco in 
Bograh di.striet. 

MONCHON, Mac.n.ssau; Mandar also 
Akcl, PortT. Arenga saecharif'era. 

MON DAM ARAM, Tam. Buchauauia laii- 
folia. 

MONDA.— ? Tho ^cd of a plant which 
grows in riec-ficlds. 

MON DEJN, Burm. A hurricane; 

HONE. ^ See Shau. 
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MONEELA GUAM OTL, Eno. Dolicbos 
bifloruH. 

MONEGAR; in the largnagcs of the 
'south of India, a Buperin tendon fc or head of 
a village or temple, or subordinate revenue 
officer. — Wilson, 

MONEY. 


Naq<1, 

Ar. 

Riipai, 

Hind. 

Naqud, 

» 

MoDMa, 

It Lat. 

Tankah, 


Daimro, 


Moneio, 

Fr. 

Zar, 

Pers. 

Monoio, 


Zar-o-Sim 


Monnaie, 

Pttise, 

Hind. 

Moneda 

Port. Sp. 


The current and convenient principal coin 
of the Malay and Phitippino Arcliipelao^o is 
at present, and haa long been, the bard 
Spanish dollar, the pcSo duro of tho Spani- 
ards; and that with globes and pillars, 
containing 3709 grains of pure silver, and 
worth in sterling money 5179 pence, has 
an universal preference. The English rupee 
and Dutch guilder arc but of local currency 
and always, raoro or less at a discount. The 
dollar, in the native languages, is known by 
various names; the Malays usually call it 
real, which is, no doubt, an abroviatiori of 
the Spanish real do a ooho, or a piecc-of- 
eight.” Tho common name with tho Java- 
nese is ring git, which literally moans “sce- 
nic figure.” A great variety of small coins 
of brass, copper, tin and zinc are in circula- 
tion throughout all the islands. '"Tho most 
frequent of these is tho Dutch doit, of which 
about 300 ought to go to a Spanish dollar. 
The intrinsic value of all such coins, how- 
ever, have no relation to their assuniod 
one, and being usually over issued, they are 
generally at a heavy discount. The small 
coins of Palembang, Achin, Bantam, and 
Queda are of tin. Those of tho latter place 
go under the name of tra, which is, however, 
only tho word “ stamp” or “ impression.” Of 
these IGO are filed on a filament of ratan, of 
which 8 strings or 1280 coins aro consider- 
ed equivalent to a hard dollar. In Bali and 
Loraboo,^ tho currency consists of Chinese 
Zinc coins with a hole in tho middle for 
filing them on a string, each string having 
200, and five of these are called a siah, tha^ 
is, “one thousand,” being tho highest denomi- 
nation of money in the reckoning of the in- 
habitants of these islands. Their value rises, 
and falls in the market according to the sup- 
ply, like any ordinary article of merchan- 
disa; so that a Spanish dollar will sometimes 
buy 800 of them, but often as few as 500 
only. All these small coins are generally 
known by the Javan^e name of pichis, cor- 
rupted pitis by the Malays, a name •which 
had extended to the Philippines. The only 
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native country of the Archipelago in whloli 
a coin of the precious metals seems ever to 

have been coined, is Achin. This is of gold 
of the weight of nine grains, and of 
tho value of 14d. sterling ; to which Euro, 
pean traders have given the name of a niaco 
a corruption of the Malay mas, itself a corrup! 
tion of the Sanscrit, masha, the name of aa 
Indian weight. All the coins of this descrip, 
tion that have been seen are inscribed with 
Arabic characters, and boar the names of tho 
sovereigns under whom they were struck, so 
that they are comparatively modern. Tho 
Javanese appear to liavo coined some of their 
own money, as we find from many examples 
excavated from old temples, and other 
places. 

Money seems to have been coined in Chino, 
in gold and silver and lead, so early as Con- 
fucius’ time, but money payments are still 
made in kind or by pieces of silver. Most of 
their calcu1ation.s aro made by a reckoning 
board. There is no coined money in China, ex- 
cf^pb the bras.s pieces with a hole in the centre. 
Silver is sold by tho weight, and an ounce is 
tho equivalent of from 1700 to 1800 of these 
brass coins, which are called “sapek” by 
Europeans, they have some pieces of brass 
called tsiam^ and in ]\rongol Uhos, of wliioh 
the inhabitants of Siberia make Tchok and 
Tcliek, they are of less value than a copec. 

A kind of notes aro in circulation among 
pi i vale persons. 

[n British India, it was enacted that 
from the 1st September 1835, tho coinage of 
former rupees should cease at all the mints 
tliroughout India, and that in future there 
should he coined a rupee (with doubles, 
halves and quarters) to bo called the Com- 
pany’s rupco which should contain 1G5 grains 
(ll-12ths) pure silver, and 15 grs. (1-1 2th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which was made a 
legal tender in all paymonts,is nearly equal to 
tho former Furruckabad, Madras and Bom- 
bay rupees, and is received as an equivalent 
by thorn and for tho Sonat rupee, and for 
15-lGth of tho Calcutta Sicca rupee. It is 
worth, reckoning silver at 6-6d an ounce, 
la. lid. and 2s. OJ stg., its current value 
being 2s. The Company’s rupee bears on 
tho one side tbo head of the reigning 
.sovereign of Great Britain and in the ob- 
verse, the words E. I. Co. and tho desig- 
nation of the coin in English and Persian. 

It was also enacted that from the Ist Sep- 
tember 1835, no gold coins shall be coined 
at any mint in India except gold mohurs or 
15 rupee pieces (with the sub-divisions con- 
taining each 165 grains (ll-12th8) pure 
gold, and 15 grains (1-1 2th) alloy. Such 
mohurs are consequently ' worth 29s. 2 each. 
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Those coins ere marked in tbo same way ns 
the new rupees but they are not a legal ten- 
der. 

The Persian coins arc of gold, silver, and 
copper; each metal being struck in almost 
its pure state. The gold money are called 
iomaun ; one of which, in intrinsic value 
may now be equal to ten shillings English, 
they were worth more, formerly ; but during 
the last fifty years, their size and weight 
have gradually decreased. There are two 
sorts of silver money, the highest, in value 
is the real, eight of which umonut to a to- 
maun. The smaller silver coin is called 
the white shy; eight of the.so being equal to 
a real. The copper money has the name 
of htach »iahi\ and twenty four of them 
amount to one real. Tornaun are coined 
in almost every great province; hut they 
ditfer much in actual value, though all pass 
current for the same number of real. 

Payments are made, in Turkish domi- 
nions, in piastres and Spanish dollars, fifteen 
of the former being equal to one of the latter. 
The piastre is divided into forty para. 

A pound sterling is worth seventy, 
to one hundred piastres. — Pnnsqi^s 
Tihet^ Tartar If and Mongolia^ p. fiO. Oraw- 
fnrd'a Bicthmanj^ p, 285, 280. Ruhhson^' 
Travels. Vol. 11. p. 4. Fortcys Travels Vol. 

1. p. 250. 

MONG-DAYAT-NEE, Burm., or Red- 
mong-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 
2 cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. 
Not {ibundant, but found on the sca-shoro 
from Amherst to Mergui and on the Calla- 
gouk islamfis. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Used for crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships, and boats : i.s a light tough 
wood with a good grain, but too liable to 
rot to be recommended. — Oapfaui Dance.. 

MONG-DAYAT PEW, Burm., or White 
moiig-dayat, a tree of maximum girth 

2. } cubits, and maximum length 22 
feet. Scarce, but found all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces near the sea and at the 
mouths of the rivers. When Fea.soned, it 
floats in water. It is not a good wood, being 
very perishable.— Dance. 

^ MONGHIR, L. 25. 27' 4", N. L. 2" 
E. in Bengal, in Bahar province, on the 
riglit bank of the Ganges. The level of the 
railway tunnel is 389 ft. The Mean height 
of the station, ab. 200 ft. above the sea. 

The town is thfe chief place in a revenue 
district of Bengal formed out of the ancient 
Bahar. It is written Monghir and Monghyr 
and is a pretty towTi in a charming gitjcn 
valley, with tlie broad river washing it on 
two sides and hills in the back ground. 
Monghyr was captured ou the 10th October 
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17C3. Monghyr, is celebrated for its iron 
matin factnn'S, especially of muskets, in 
which respect it is the Biriuingham of Ben- 
gal. Gcnersilly speaking, those wejqions 
are poor, though stamped with the firtt Eng- 
lish names. A native worknnm will, 
however, if time and sufliciont reward be 
given, turn out a first rate fowling-piece. 
The inhabitants are reported to be sad 
driinkai*ds, and the abundance of toddy- 
palms was quite remarkable. — Hool'cr Him. 
Jour. Vol. ? Page 87. Tr- of Hind. Vol. J, P. 
107. 

MONFEA ISLAND, ou the E. coast of 
Africa, extends from hit. 8° 2’ S. to lat. 7‘’ 
o8’ S., and in long. 57’ E. 

MONGHOl., Sco ilaiyu ; Chetang. Mongol. 

MONOHY 1»AITAN atowii in Berar. 

MONG-NYEN, BuRMUSK.Sinapis orientalis. 

MONGOLIA consists of four great divi- 
sions, via Inner Mongolia, lying between 
the Great Wall and the Desert of Gobi: 
Outer Mongolia between the l)e.scrt and tho 
Altai Mountains ; tho Kokonor country 
between Kunsah, Szcluien and Tibet and 
4th the dependencies of Alia-sutai to tho 
north of the Kjilkas Khanates. 

Tho desert of Central Asia, extends 
from tho Atlantic to tho Yellow Sea. 
A strip of rich vegetation occurs in its coiitro 
where the Tigris and Euphrates and their 
nflluenis enrich tho country. To tho west/- 
ward of it are the seas of sand of tho 
Arabian .and African wastes, seldom raised 
above, often sinking below, tho level ol tho 
ocean. To the eastward of the rich tract in 
l^er.sia, Kerman, Bidstan, Chinese Tartary 
and Mongolia, tho desert consists of a series 
of plateaux, having from 3,0U0 to nearly 
10,00U foot of elevation. 

The great highway between Pekin and 
Europe, from time immemorial, has been tho 
caravan tract from the western end of tho 
Great Wall aero.ss tho desei't of Gobi. Tho 
route iK.sue.s from the w(*storn end of tho 
Great Wall, and moving through tho Kiayu 
Pass, has to tra veF.se JS. W. 500 miles, of a 
de.sol}«te sand tract to reach the city of 
Khamil. At this town the road bifurcates, 
the upper branch leading through Barkul 
Urumchi and Kurkur-usu into Dzungaria ; 
tho lower through Pijan, Turfaii, Karushar, 
and Kuchu to Aksa in Eastern Turkistan. 
While Chinese rule prevailed, Dzungaria 
and Eastern Turkistan formed the province 
of Hi. 

The Gobi desert is believed to bo inhabi- 
ted by a lonely demon, whom they call the 
GhoM-Biaban, or spirit m the waste, a gigan- 
tic and frightful spectre which devours pas- 
sengers. It is quite an oriental idea, to make 
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demons and evil spirits wander tlirougli dry 
places. Jliit the belief that wildernesses are 
liaiiiitcd places, is a very old and general one. 
Our blessed Lord himself in a very solemn 
})a.ssagc, Luke xi.2 4, adopts the Jewish phrase- 
ology as to this matter. Pliny says (vii 2). 
tliat in the deserts of Africa phantoms in 
human shape appear to travellers and imme- 
diately vanish again. But the belief is 
specially prevalent among the nations of Cen- 
tral Asia. By them accordingly “ deserts and 
the like, where nature sliows herself in vast 
forms and in all the terrors of her influences 
are held to bo the especial head quarters 
and rendezvous of malignant spirits... hence 
the wildernesses of Tifran, and particularly 
the groat sand-waste of Gobi have from 
hoar antiquity had an evil fame. The 
Turks have a saying tliat evil spirits play at 
ball in desert places ; both Fa-Hian and Marco 
Polo allude to the evil genii of the deserts 
of Central Asia, and Iliibrnqais tells of a 
frightful defile, where the demons were said 
to sjmtcli travellers off their horses. 

Baikal lake in Mongolia is an expansion 
of the Angara river. Its length is nearly 
400 miles (according to Bell oOO miles) witli 
45 miles of 'average breadth from north to 
south. It has steam boats j)Iying on it. Its 
seal and stiirg(?on fislieiios are valuable, and 
the oil of the fish called the goloniynka, the 
Oflllionymus Baioalensis is valuable Moun- 
tains encompass the lake entirely. *^The river 
Sclinguo falls into it from the south-w’’est and 
hero the lake is about 50 miles broad ; the 
Pacur-ku-simo frOm tlio south-ca.st, and the 
Gong-ko-la (Upper Angara) from the north- 
east. Towards tlie north-oastcni end of the 
lake is an island oil led Oleao-Iian (Olchon) 
about 50 lee in breadth, and 200 or 
more in length. This island is frequented 
by 50 or more of the faniilies of the wander* 
ing tribes of the Mongols and the Pu-Ia-te 
(Buraty of Bell), and they bring hitlicr with 
them their horses. Baikal lake is 1,715 foct 
above the level of the sea. Selinghinsk, 
1,779 feet, and Kiakhta 2,400 feet: conse- 
quently higher than all the towns of the 
Harz and the Swiss Alps. “The Baikal has 
many and various kinds of excellent fish, par- 
ticularly sturgeon’, and a fish called oniully, 
in shape and taste resembling a liorring, but 
broader and larger. The omuHy come in 
vast shoals from the Baikal, in autumn, up 
the river Solingue to spawn, after which 
tiiey return to the lake so weak that many of 
them are carried down floating on the sur- 
face of the stream. Dui’ing the progress of 
the omully up the ri^r, the innbitants of the 
adjacent villages assemble with their nets, 
and catch as many of them as they wish. 
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On this occasion the poor take what they 
can use, and the rest are left upon the banks. 
These fishes advance up the river about 10 
miles a day. On their first appearance, the 
report is soon spread over the country, and 
in two or three hours, the people catch as 
many as they need either for present use or 
winter provisions. This fish is very agree- 
able food either fresh or salted. They are 
observed to be much better and fatter the 
nearer they are caught to the sea. 

Dobsoon-noor or the Salt Lake, is celebrat- 
ed over all the west of Mongolia. It fur- 
nishes salt, not only to the neighbouring 
Tartars, but to several provinces of the 
Chinese empire. The Ddbsoon-noor is less 
a lake than a vast reservoir of mineral salt 
mixed with nitrous efflorescence. The latter 
are of a faint white and friable between the 
fingers ; they are easily distinguisliable from 
the salt, which is of a greyish tint, and witli 
a shining and crystaline fracture. The lake 
is nenrly ten miles in cireumference, and 
here and there are yourtes inhabited by the 
Mongols, who are occupied with the salt 
tKide; they have also Chinese pari, tiers, 
for Chinese take part iii every kind of trade 
or industry. The manipulation to whioli 
the salt is subjected requires little labour or 
science. It consists of nothing more than 
picking up the pieces, laying them in heaps, 
and covering them with potter’s clay, and 
the salt sufiicieiitly purifies itself. 

The ^Mongol descendants of Chingis-klian 
as a conquering race, followed the Turk and 
the Hun, conquered China in the east, where 
they foumlod the !A[ongo]io dynasty of Yuan, 
and in the west, after subduing the khalifs 
of Bagdad, and the sultans of Iconium, they 
conquered Moscow, and devastated the 
greater part of Russia. In 1240 they in- 
vaded Poland, in 1241 Silesia. Here they 
recoiled before the united armies of Germany, 
Poland, and Silesia. They I’etircd into Mo- 
ravia, and, having exhausted* that country, 
occupied Hungary. At that time they had 
to choose a new khan, which could only be 
done at Karakorum, the old capital of their 
empire. Tliither tiiey withdrew to elect au 
emperor to govern an empire which then ex- 
tended from China to Poland, from India to 
Siberia. But a realm of such vast propor- 
tions could not be long held together, and 
towards the end of the thirteenth century it 
broke up into several iudependent states, all 
under Mongolian princes, but no longer 
under one Khan of Khans. Thus, new inde- 
pendent Mongolic empires arose in China, 
Turkestan, Siberia, Southern Russia, and 
Persia. In 13G0, the Mongolian dynasty 
w'as driven out of China; in the loth ceu- 
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tury Iboy lost tlioir hold on Russia. In Cen- The Kalmuk of tho Russian Empire arc 
tral Asia, they rallied once more under Ti- 119,162 viz. : in Ihe Government of 
mur (1369 j whoso sway was again acknow- Astrakan ... 87,550 I Sarater ... 692 

lodged from Karakorum to Persia and Ana- Caucasus ... 20,591 | Stjivropol . . . 10,223 

tolia. Butin 1468, this empire also fell by In 1700-1703, a Durbofc migi-ation took 
its own weight, and for want of powerful place, in the same direction. One of tlio 

rnler.s like Ohengis-khan or Timur. In Ja- leaders of these movements was Aniki Khan, 

gatai alone, tho country extending from the who assisted Peter the Great against Persia. 
Aral Lake to tho Hindu Kush, between tho By 1771, discontent had arisen, and, a largOi 
rivers Oxus and Jax.artes (Jihon and Sihon), though pan ial, re-migration was effeotod 
and once governed by Jn gatai, the sou of ' through tho secession of seventy thousand 
Chiugis-khan tho Mongolian dynasty main- families. They left their Kn.s.sian occupancy 
tained itself, and thence it was that Jlaber, a ngainst the will of the Russians and wero 
descendant of Timnr, conquered India, and followed by n Russian army. They found 
founded there a Mongol is n dyua.sty, surviv- no friends in the countiics through which 
ing up to the year 1857 in the great Mogul.*? they pa.s.scd ; but, oA the contrary, bitter 
of Delhi. Most Mongolic tribes nro now undijr eneiuies, who tmifod them as unwelcome 
the sway of the nations whom they once had visitors. These harassed them in their 
conquered, theTunguisic sovereigns of China, journey; nnd tho RiissiaTia pressed upon 
tho Russian Czars, and the Turkish sultans. 1 them from Ixdiiiid. However, they cither 
The Mongolic language, although spoken made or fouml a way, and forced themselves 
(but not (5ontinuously) from Chilians far a.s forward to the frontiers of China; which, 
the Volga, has given rise to but few dialecls. after a loss of 20,000 families, and iiniumer- 
Next to Tungiisic, the Mongolic is the able hardships, they reached their destination 
poorest language of the Turanian family, a starved and stiacken remnant. They wero, 
Tho ^longol.s who live in Europe have j liowover, hospifahly recoiviMl. Tho Bonriat 
fixed their tents on each side of the Volga ( Mongol, are a no made pc'oplo who live in tho 
and along tJie coast of the Caspian Sea near ! provinces of Irkoiitsk, south of lake Baikal ? 
Astraelian. Anotlier colony is found south- j Of tho three great races in China, Chineso, 
cast of Sembir.**k. They belong to the Wc.s- j ^loiigol and !Maulchu, tho predominating 
tern bramdi, and tiro Oldt or Kalmuk, who ; color of the skin of the Chinese is yellow, 
left their seats on the Koko-nur, nnd entered but yellow brown and sonielimes a maroon 
Europe in 1062. They procood(‘d from tho ■ tint occui* 3’he face is broad and flat; clicek 
clans Diirbet and Torgod, but m(».st of <he j b()ne.s prqjecf ing, irides black ; eye.s oblique : 
Torgod returned again in 1770, and t heir des - 1 beard scanty, st.aluro above that of tho 
cend.ant.s are riow scattered over tlio Kirgisiau ' Malay ami Tibetan, below that of tho Enro- 
steppes. Eor a time at least there were twoj peun. Tho sea-coast people are skilful and 
Afongol dynasties ill Central Asia, between I enterprising, with that self-relianco which 
tlio frontier of the Givafc Klian and enables imtioiis to emigrate, and we find them 
the Cas[)ian. Kaidn, groat grand.son of Chin- swarming in tho Malay ports in Singapore, 
ghiz, through liis second son and successor Jlonieo, and tho Philippines, and numbers 
Okkodai, and wlio disputed the sovereignty are in Australia., the West Jiulies, Sandwich 
with Kiiblai, through life, represented one of Islands and California, but, except in bnd- 
thesc, wliihst that of Chagatai was the other, didst Hurmah, they a?’o not settlers, only 
The Mongols of the Russian empire comprises forming tenqiorary connections, sending all 
six Kalka tribes tbe Buriat and the Kalmuk. their savings, .and looking forward to return, 
The Buriat area ocenpie.s the parks about to their native;. land. Next to the Malay 
Nizhni Udinsk, to the oast of tho Lena, and ' this people are the most formidable pirates 
extends to the country of the Khorin and of the oa.stcrn seas. The Mongol and Chinese 
Bargnzin tribes (both of wliich it incliidcs) have .scanty beards. The numerous rriili- 
beyond Lake Baikal. It is bounded on the tary feudatories of the Empire are seaftered 
south by tho Chinese frontier, beyond wliich through Die regions known to the Cliine.so 
few or no Buriat arc to be found ; the Mon- , geographer as Inner and Outer Mon- 
gols of the northern parts of China and !Mon- golia, Uliasutai, and Tsing Hai, or Koko- 
golia, in tho proper sense of the term being . nor; but there are also tho troops of Tibet 
Kalkas. The Buriat amount to about one hun- j under tho resident Minister of that country, 
dred and ninety thou.sand souls ; some few | The tribes acknowledging the sway of (^hiiia 
being mahomedans, some Christians, some i are divided into Inner nnd Outer Mongolians, 
shamanists, the mnjority buddhists. The j The former occupy the' region to which (heir 
latter brew an intoxicating liquor called | name s’t^fers them; the latter, all the other 
kumiss ; some of the tribes may brew beer, i tnicts and districts above mentioned. 
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Timer Mongolia, lying between the Desert 
of Gol)i hihI the continuous frontier of Man- 
churia and China, was occupied, in 1812, by 
24 tribes, differing in name, irregularly 
ranged under 49 standards, and divided, in 
uneven proportions, into six chalkan, or 
leagues. 

Tho Outer Mongolians were, 1st, four 
tribes of Kalkas of different names, under 
khans, which, witli two fragmentary tribes 
attached to them formed four leagues; 
they numbered in all eighty-six standards, 
and resided in the territory north of the 
Desert of Gobi, geographically named Outer 
Mongolia; 2d,, Klevon tribes, not in leagues, 
nmler d4 standiirds, sealtored to the west of 
the Jlolan mountains, in tiie south-west of 
Inner ^[ongolia; to the sontli of the Altai ; 
and to the north of tlio Tengkiri ranges; 
3rd, Two tribes of moliarnmcdans, under two 
standards, at. Hami and Tiirfun, within the 
provincial boundaries of Kaiisuh, south of 
tlie Celeslial Mountains', and 4th, Five 
tribes under 29 standards round Koko-Nor, 
called by the Chinese. Tsing-Hai, or Azure 
Sea. There are lumas of both Inner and 
Outer ^Mongolians, Nearly every standard 
of tho above, if not all, has a native head en- 
titled a Dzassak, whoso chieftainship is, with 
slight* limitations, hereditary ; tho people un- 
der tlioir rule are collectively styled orbadu 
or orpatii, tho lamas excepted, who are dis- 
tinguished as of JShapi Nor; their* Dzassak 
take the pretix lama before their title. The 
few tribes, or remnants of tribes, not 
under snob chicrtniiis, are under the more 
immediate authority of the Banner generals 
and resident Ministers from China. These 
last may be biielly enumerated; nnder tbc 
Tsiangkiuu of Sui-ynori are tho Tnniet of 
Shansi beyond the Wall; under the Tatung 
at Kalgan, on the Wall, the most privileged 
tribe of Chaliar Bargoii incorporated in 
Clialiar, Kalkas and Eluih; under iho Tu- 
lung at Jeli-ho, Taslitava Kluth ; under tho 
Fu-tutung at llmnn-pir, Eluth and New 
Ihirgon ; under tlio Tsung-kvran at Tasangu- 
la, Solon, Tagnri, Oriuiehiiu and Pilar, pay- 
ing peltry; both these being under tho Tsi- 
angkiun of Sagalien. In Hi, the Thiankinn 
lias authority over Kluth and Chahar of his 
own.Ceufcml Piovince of Hi, who have also 
Chinese ministers over Kluth, Chahar, 
and Halssack under tlio Tstaut^ar\ Jilinister 
resident at Tarbagatai, and over tho rnobarn- 
inadan-s of the eight cities in Hi, south of the 
Tien Shan, who are under resident minis- 
ters of ditferent degrees. 

In Uliasutai province, which receives a 
small garrison from the Tsiangkiim of 
Khaosij there are Tan gun Uriankai, some of 
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them Yumn herdsmen, some Tasang peltry- 
men, under the Tsiangkiun in observation 
at Knrun, who is father supreme over the 
ministers at Kohdo, having charge of tho 
Mingat, Eluth, Chaksim, Altai Uriankai 
and AltaUNor Urian-kai of the far province. 

On the borders of Tibet are Tamub,or Dam 
Mongols, under eight standards, amenable 
to the authority of the resident Tsantsan. 

As to the feudal constitution of these' 
tribes. The six ming, chalkan or leagues, 
into which these twenty-four tribes are 
formed are each under a head or elder, and a 
lieutenant, chosen from a list of Dzassack 
presented to the emperor by the C{)loDial 
Office. Every tribe is bound to assist any 
other in the same league which may be in 
danger. Oneo in three years, the leagues 
are rniisterod by four high commissioners 
selected by the emperor from incumbents of 
high civil and military posts in tho empire; 
their visit is of a thoroughly inquisitorial 
character. The Dzassak are in turn com- 
pelled to pay visits to Peking; the year iti 
which it is not tho duty of this or that Dzas- 
sak to go, he sends a Tuikih. On stated 
occasions, all assemble in court costume to 
do homage in token of i’ealty before the door 
consccratiMl to Majesty at the bead quarters 
of the tribe. 

The internal economy of the Outer, is 
much the sumo as tbat of tho Inner, Mongo- 
lians. Tlieir Dzassak are cnjiobled by all 
the s.ame ti lies exce[)t Tapunang of which 
there are none. Some of the Dzassak, wlic- 
ther otherwise ciinoblod or not, have the ti- 
tle Klian, whicli is superior to any of the 
rest, and brings with it a higher allotment 
of pay and gifts. Their chalkan or leagues, 
have each a captain-general, and a lieute- 
nant like the Inner Mongols, and are like 
them mustered and inspected trieiinially. 
Their military organization is, with a lew 
c.vceptions, the same. First, in the region 
of Outer Mongolia, wo tiud four leagues of 
Kalkas, each under a khan : 1st, the Tuche- 
tn khanate, numbering 20 standards under 
58 tsoliiig; 2nd, tho Sain-noin 24, including 
two Eluth standards, in 38| tsoling compa- 
nies; drd, the Tsetseu, 23 standards in 40w 
companies; 4th, tho Dzis-saktu, under 19 
standards, including I of Khoits in 24;J com- 
panies. Now come the Durbet in two wings, 
each of which is a league under a lieutenant 
general, appointed as above : tlm left com- 
prising ten standards of Durbets and one of 
Khoits, in 11 companies; the right, three of 
Durbets and one of Khoits. in 17 companie.s. 
Their position is beyond the north-west 
frontier line of the Dzassaktu ; they extend 
across the province of Kobdo north ot the 
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city of that name, ami their troops, amount- 
ing in 1812 to 1400 makia, were under the 
Tsantsan of tbo Chinese Government at 
Kobdo. The two wings are subject to one 
khan. Under the same officer of Kobdo, aiHi 
the troops of the New Turgnth of the Urnn- 
gu river, in the south-east of the same pro- 
vince, and Hoshoib of the Djabkhan farther 
north. The former under two standards in 
three companies, which would give but 150 
makjp., form a league ; the single standard ; 
and company of the latter, furnishing 50 
makia, belong to none. 

Under the Kurnn general are 505 Tasang 
families of Uriankai Tangun, paying 2 skins 
of marten fur, and 412 paying 80 gray 
mouse skins, under the Tsantaan of Kobdo, 
412 of Altai Tangun, paying gray mouse 
skins, 25. i marten skins, and 429 paying 
four fox skins each : also 61 of Altai Nov 
Tangun paying gray mouse skin, and 147 
paying marten fur. Of yiimuh there are, 
under the general, eight companies of Urian- 
kai, and under the Tsantsan, seven of Altai, 
and two of Altai Nor. 

Of the leagues whoso soldiery is under 
command of the Tsiangkiiin of 111, of whom 
some mcritinu has boon made before, there 
arc four of Old Turgnth and one of Hoshoit 
distributed in five circuits. The north con- 
tain.s the Old Turgnth of Uopoksiloh, three 
standards in 14; the east, those of Tsirho* 
lang, two in 7 ; the west, tho-se of the river 
Tsing one, in 4 companies. These arc north 
of the Tengkiri, stretching well into Tarba- 
gatai. 

The Tifongolians of Central, Northern and 
Ea.stcrn Asia arc a squat, flat faced, peculiar 
eyed, beardless people. The Mongol is of mo- 
derate stature, but his large leather boots, and 
wide sheep-skin robe, givo thoper.son a short 
and squat appearance. To complete the 
portrait must bo added a clumsy, heavy gait, 
and a harsh, shrieking language, bristling 
with terrible aspirations. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this harsh and savage exterior, the Mon- 
gol is full of gentleness and bonhommie ; ho 
passes suddenly from the wildest and most 
extravagant gaiety to a melancholy that has 
nothing repulsive. Timid to excess in gene- 
ral, when excited by fanaticism or the desire 
of vengeance he displays an impetuous 
courage that nothing can arrest ; he is simple 
and credulous as a child, and is passionately 
fond of stories and marvellous recitals. To 
meet a travelling Lama he always reckons a 
piece of extreme good fortune. The Si-Fan, 
or Oriental Tibetans, are nomadic, like the 
Mongol-Tartars, and pass their lives wholly 
in the care of their flocks. They do not 
lodge, like other Mongols, in Yourta, cover- 
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cd with felt, but in largo tents of black linen, 
of a bexagonal form, without any wood* 
work inside to support thorn. The side aisles 
of the base are attached to the ground 
by nail, and the top supported by cords, 
which, are fastened into the ground at a 
certain distance from the tent. 9'ho noma- 
dic Si-Fan are easily distinguished from t<ho 
Mongols by their more expressive physi- 
ognomy, and their greater energy of charac- 
ter; their faces arc nob so flat, and their 
manners have an ease and vivacity which 
contrast strongly with the heaviness of tho 
Tartars. Their encampment s resound with 
noisy songs, merry ^gamca and shouts of 
laughter; hut with those dispositions to 
gaiety and pleasure, they arc of a warlike 
character and indomitable courage; and 
though their immes are on tlie list of tribu- 
tary, nations, they obstinately refuse both 
tribute ami obedience t<^ the emperor of 
China; indeed, they manifest llio most pro- 
fonnd contempt for Chinese authority. Sorno 
of them carry their predatory incursions to 
tho very frontiers of tho empire, and tho 
Mandarins do not dnro to intorfero with 
them. They are good horsemen, though, in 
this respect, they do not equal tho Tartars. 
But, besides attending to tlioir flocks, they 
practise .«omo kinds of industrial occupations, 
and turn to account tlio wool of tlm sheep 
and tho long hair of thoir oxen, weaving 
from them a coorso kind of clolh, which they 
use for tents and (dothing. When they ns- 
sernblo round their great cauldron full of milk- 
tea, they givo themselves up freely to their 
go.ssiping humour, and their taste for stories 
about Lamas and robbers ; one need only set 
them going, and one is sure of seeing iheiii 
display au apparently exhaustless repertory 
of anecdotes, local traditions, and legtnds. 

There is fi rollster kept of tlio Mongolian 
nobles and they are obliged to prescuit them- 
Belvc.s every year at IVking. [f the emperor 
cross the border to hunt, they do him homago 
at his liunting-gronnd instead, and tho expe- 
dition is ui»dcr tho conduct of some of them, 
and tho rest attach thcm.sclvcs to his suit 
while it lasts. 

The latest inve.stigator of tho general sub- 
ject of human aftinibios includes in tho great 
Mongolian family not merely tho high Asian 
nomades or tho Turk, tho Mongol and tho 
Tangns, hut also tho Tibetan, the Chinese 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Tarnnlian. And 
under tho term, Tamulian, ho includes tbo 
whole of tho aborigines of India, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, from Capo Comorin 
to tho snows, oxcept tho inhabitants of tho 
great mountainous belt confining the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China, and Ava. 
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These last ho thinks are, in the North West, 
deijvcd from the Tibetan stock ; and in the 
South-East from the Indo-Chinese stock; 
the 92 ° of East longitude, or the Dhansri 
riv-er of Assam, apparently forming the 
dividing line of the two races, which 
are each vastly numerous and strikingly 
diversified, yet essentially one, just as are 
the no less numerous and varied races of the 
single Taraulian stock. Mr. Hislop took 
almost a similar view, as the result of his 
philological inquiries. 

The Mongol in Kabul, Herat and Persia 
are called Kalmuk in Herat and Affghanistan, 
and were introduced frqm Balkli towards the 
end of the 18th century. Those of Kabul and 
Persia, are now called Aimak or Char Aimak, 
and the Hazara. The term Aimak is a !Mon- 
golian, Mantshu and Turk word, meaning 
tribe. They dwell to the north of Herat and 
Kabul in the range of tlio undulating country, 
which in some places assumes a mountainous, 
in others a hilly character, and in some parts 
is well-watered, in others blcafe and rough, 
forming a water shed of two natural divi- 
sions, from the west of which flow the 
Murghab, the Tajcnd and the Furrali-Rud, 
and from the east, the Helmund, the soutli 
eastern feeders of the Oxus and the north 
western feeders of the Kabul river. 

In the Derajat are warlike Baluchi and 
Afghan tribes the most unyielding of whom 
are the Waziri, who continue to resist 
the efforts of English power to restrain their 
inroads on the plains. Still farther north 
and west are the numerous tribes of Afgha- 
nistan, of whom may bo mentioned the 
powerful Durani race and the Tajik tribes. 

In the Bunuu valley, there are mixed races 
and we may notice the Durdu in Giljit and 
Chulas. 

The Thibetan and Nepalese arc a Mongol 
race. 

The Darma race occupying the Darma pass 
leading into Gurhwal, are said to bo the 
descendants of a body of Mongol Avhom 
Timur left behind him in Kamaon. They 
practise divination, taking their omens from 
the warm liver of the sacrificed sheep. They 
oat the yak and the cow, inter their dead for 
a time and then, in the month Kirtik, they 
exhume and burn them. The groJit aboriginal 
stock of the inhabitants of the mountains, 
east of the river Kali, as in Nepaul, is Mongol. 
The fact is inscribed in characters so plain, 
upon their faces, forma, and languages, that 
wo may well dispense with the superfluous 
and vain attempt to trace it historically in 
the meagre chronicles of barbarians. 

From Kashmir, eastwards, all the easily 
acccssiblo portions of the Himalaya are occu- 
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pied by Arian Hindu as far as the castcro 
border of Kumaon and the Kali river sepa- 
rating Kamaon from Nepal— the Tibetaus 
being here confined to tho valleys about and 
beyond the snow. People of Tibetan blood 
have migrated into Nepaul, throughout its 
whole length, and have formed mixed tribes 
whoso appearance and languHgo is more 
Tibetan than Indian, but whoso religion and 
manners arc Hindu. East of Nepaul, iu 
Sikkim and Bhutan, tho Hindu elemewt al- 
most disappears, and tho Thibetans are alto- 
gether dominant. 

Iflie Ugro- Tartarian languages, of High- 
Asia and other regions, which other writers 
style Turanian, are those of Dr. Pritchards 
second group of nations belonging to the same 
groat family and include the various hordes 
who have been known under the names of 
Tartar, Turk, Mongol, Mantchu, and Tungna. 
All these nations appear, from the result of 
late rcaoachea, to bo allied in descent, though 
long supposed to bo quite scpai-ato. In the 
vast region of High-Asia, extending from the 
chain of Altai to that of the Himalaya are the 
pasture-lands, Avhere, during immemorial 
ages, tho nomadic tribes of that region have 
fed their flocks and multiplied those hordoa 
which from time to time descended in ini- 
raense swarms on tho fertile regions of Asia 
and of Europe. Perhaps tho earliest of these 
invasions of tho civilized world was that of 
the Hiong nii, expcllod from tho borders of 
China by tho powerful dynasty of tho llan. 
These were tho people who, after their inroad 
on tho Gothic empire of Hormanrich, rnarlo 
tlioir way, under Etzol or Attila, into tho 
heart of Prance. Hordes from the same 
regions under Togrul-Bcg, and Scljuk, and 
Mahmud of Ghizni, and Jengiz, and TiranP 
and 0th man, overwhelmed the kaliphat and 
the emj)ire8 of China, of Byzantium, and of 
Hindustan, and lineal descendants of the 
shepherds of High-Asia still sit on the throne 
of Cyrus, and on that of tho Great Constan- 
tine. As a branch of tho Ugro- Tartarian, ho 
speaks of some of tho insular nations to tho 
eastward of Asia and near the coast of the 
Pacific Ocean. The idiom of the islands com- 
prised in tho empire of Nippon, as well as 
that of tho independent Liu-kiu Archipelago, 
bears some signs of affinity to those of the 
Ugro-Tartariau nations, and he adds that 
Mr. Norris had assured him that the princi- 
ple of vocalic harmony and other phenomena 
of the Tartar languages prevail in the idiom 
of tho Japanese and Liukiu islands. 
As a seventh group of his Ugro Tartarian, 
he classes the' aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, who were expelled from Hindustan 
by the Brahmins and tho Arian people >Yhe 
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accompanied them acmes tlie Indus, and re- 
tired, as it is supposed on apparently in- 
sufficient proof, into the Dekban. They still 
occupy the greater part of that peninsula, 
and a portion, at least, of the island of Cey- 
lon. Their idioms— the Tamil, the Telugu 
and tlie Karnataka of the Mysore, — are sis- 
ter dialects of one speech, and he considers 
it likely that the lungiiatfes of the mountain 
tribes of India, the Bliil, the Gond, the 
Toda and others, belong to the same stock. 
Dr. Pricliard adds that professor Uask had 
conjectured that these nations are also of the 
'J’artar stock. Their language has some of 
the peculiarities ofstrucuire which have been 
pointed out. lie also observes that there are 
some curious analogies between tlio Tamulian 
and otlier dialects of the Dekhan and the 
languages of Australia, vvitlj which wo have 
obtained some acquaintance through the 
labours of ilr. Tlirelkeld and several other 
missionaries, and from the able researches of 
Captain Gray. 

Hindu, Mongol and Kalrauk women must 
not speak to their fathor-in-law nor sit down 
in his presence. A similar practice prevails 
amongst tho Ostiak of Siberia, but with 
them tho son-in-law will not look at liis 
w'itb’s mother, and tlio Iiiiidu ami Ostiak 
woineii never proriomico their Imsband’s 
name, nor a hushand the wife’s naiuo but call 
them miiu and woniun. 

Among tlie Mongol when a marriage is nr- 
raiigeil, the girl flies to some relations to hide 
Inu’self. Tlie bridegroom coming to demand 
his wifcjtlic lather-in-law says, “ My daughter 
is yours ; go, take her wherever you can find 
lier.” Having thus obtained his warrant, ho, 
with his friends, runs about searching j and 
having found her ; seizes her as his property, 
and carries her homo as it ivcro by force. 

Jlubnik relates that ho saw in the solitudes 
of Tartary asses that resembled mules, and 
he probably speaks of the animal called the 
liemion, Asinus hemionus which Messrs. 
Hue and Gabet often met with in numerous 
herds during their journey from Pekin to 
Lha-ssa, through the Mongolian steppes. 

A certain kind of dumb trade prevails in- 
deed more or loss in most Asiatic countries, 
including Iklongolia and possibly China, by 
which bargains are driven and concluded by 
two parties fingering each other’s knuckles 
under a shawl without a word spoken the 
stories of the Seric trade was have risen out 
of this practice. — Rawliusou, Vol. i. p. 1; 
Schmidt, Narrative, pp. 45, 63 ; Tlmkowshfs 
Journey to Pekin, I, 17; 18; 380. Hue, 
Recollections of a Journey, pp. 127; 128 ; 153 ; 
217; 218. Prnfessoy Max Muller Lectures 
on Science of p.p. 285 ; 287; YuIp, 
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Oalhay, and the way thither FoZ. i p, 167, 
Vol. ii. p. 274. Latham, Naiioualities of 
Europe, Vol. i. pp. 263, 266. EmieVsJour- 
neys; Mr, Campbell, p AS \ 147; 148; 168. 
Cunninyluim's Ladak, Latham's Sthnology, 
Annals Indian Administratwn : Lhic*s Chris^ 
tianity, Vol. i,, p. 225. Luhhoeh Qi'igin of 
Civilization p. 78. Hue and 112. 

See lioiirint, Koulk, Kouren, Kirghis, Abo- 
rigines, Gurliw'a), Hindu, India, Japan, 
Kabul, Kalktis, Koko-nor, Kurilian, Lopeba, 
Somang, Turan, Turk, Viswamitra. 

MONGOOS. Anglo-Indian, a name ap- 
plied to species of liorpostus, viz : — 
brachyurus, Java, 
exilis, ArclupelagA 

fusims, Water/i, Noilglierry brown mon- 
goose. 

grisoiis, (leoffr. Madras mongoose, India, 
javiinicus, (ieoJJ'r. Java, Sumatra, 
jcnloni. 

lualaceensis, F Cuv. Bengal mongoose, 
moiilicollis, W Elliot, Long tailed mon- 
goose. 

nipalcnsis, Gray.Gold spotlod mongoose, of 
Nepal. 

nynla, Hodys. The nyul or ncyool, of tho 
Tcrai. 

smithii, Cray, Ruddy mongoose, 
vitiicollis, Bound, stripo nocked mon- 
goose. 

The ciUTOut name of these Herpostes, is 
written Jlongoos, Mongoose and Mun^us. 
One species, called by tho Singluileso hotum- 
beya, is believed by them not to prey upon 
serpents, but to live near rivers and mud 
brooks, the ailjneont tliickets afibrding them 
shelter, and their food consisting of aquatic 
reptiles, crabs andmolliisca, Tho Ichneumon 
of the Egyptians, is the Herpestes icliueu- 
rrion, a quadruped celebrated for destroy- 
ing serpents and crocodiles. It was also 
called Tclineumon plmraonis. The moiigoos, 
anim.als, tho ichiKmraoii of tho Egyptians 
tlie Mungousto of tho French, tho Maiig- 
gus of Hindustan and tho Kere-pulli of 
tho Tamil peopfe, aro all of active habits, 
and of bold and sanguinary dispositions. The 
Madras mongoo^o is spread through most 
parts of tho Eoutli of India up to tho Ner- 
biiddah, tho North West Provinces and the 
Panjab. It hunts for and cals tlie , eggs 
of birds that lay on tlio ground, kills 
lizards, rats, and small snakes, is very des- 
tructive to poultry. Dr. Jordon docs not be- 
lieve that it will voluntarily attack a largo 
snake or that it is not sensible of the cobra 
poison, but the prevailing notion in India 
is that it is the natural enemy of the cobra 
and that the cobi'a poison makes no im- 
pression on it. The Bengal mongooB is of 
10 rP 
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similar hablfca to that of Madras, and is 
found in Ueiigal, Assam, Burmah, and Malay 
Peninsula. The long tailed mongoos, is 
found in the Eastern Ghats of the Peninsula 
of India as also is the ruddy mongoos. 
The gold spotted mongoos occurs from the 
Panjab, along the Himalaya through Ben- 
gal to the Malay PeniiiMila. The NeiU 
gherry brown mongoos is restiicbed to the 
Neilgherries. H. vitticoUia occurs along 
the western side of India from Dharwar 
through Travancore to Ceylon, H. Nyula 
Hoiljs. in Nepal, lives in burrows of its own 
making lloi'sjidd^ Tannant^ Jerdon . — 

See Herppstes, Mammajia. 

MONGRA or pakaura Hind., a sweet- 
meat. 

MONGY PATTUN. A town in the 
Bekhan ; anciently called Dhauk. See Balia, 
Miingi-paitnn. 

MOiNlKOlL Sec India. 

MONIMIACEiE. Limll an order of 
plants consisting of 1 species, of Atnbora. 

MONITOR DRACil^NA. Lmn.Gntij, 

Talla-goya SiXG. 

The iguana of Ceylon, about 4 or 5 feet long. 
A still larger species, tlio Kabaragoya, is 
partial to marshy ground, and when dis- 
turbed upon land, will take refuge in flic 
nearest water, Prom ilio somewhat erup- 
tive appearance of the yollow blolchos on 
its scales, a closely allied species,* similarly 
spotted, formerly obtained amongst natura- 
lists the name of ^Monitor exanthematicus, 
and tlio Singlmloso appellation of this one, 
kabara, is suggestive of the same idea. Ex- 
ternally appli(‘d it is considered a cure for 
cutaneous disorders, but tahen inwardly is 
poisonous . — Tennant Sket. Natural History 
%). 272. 
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Kurango-IBalangliitam. 


Ape 

FiN(s. Crplina 

Lat- 

Copli 

Ei'Hior. Kuibi 

Pkrsic 

Koplios 

Gii. Kubbi 


Kepoa 

„ Kaki 

SixGir 

Koph 

Hkh. Mono 


Bandr 

Hind. Korangu 

Tam, 

Scimia 

I r. Kothi 

Tkl. 

Bertuccia 

„ 



Apes form the sub-family Simian©, of 
the family Simiadro, or monkeys, of the 
natural order Primates. Apes are repre- 
sented in India by two species of Simia. The 
ancientEgyptiaua are said to have worshipped 
monkeys, and some of them in India are still 
worshipped. The various kinds of ape seem 
to have been made known to the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans, by specimens brought 
from Africa and India ; those of the Hebrews 
probably from India, the Hebrew name Koph 
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being almost the same as the Sanscrit Kapi. 
Apes, gold and ivories could however have 
been got from many parts of Africa, as also 
from tbeSouth andEasb of Asia, and theirSan- 
scrit, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Greek, and Persian 
names, Kapi, Ceph, Koph, Kephos or Kepos, 
Keibi and Kubbi, are identical and show 
that the apes may have been brought from 
any of those regions — the Singhalese, Tamil 
and Telugn names Kaki, Korangn and Kotlii 
are less similar. Had the Hebrew ships visit- 
ed the isles in the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, 
Java or Borneo, they would have known of 
the Simia satyruSjthe Oning iitan of Malacca, 
and Sumatra, the Mia of Borneo or have 
seen the Siamanga syiidnctyla, the long arms 
of which measure live feet six inches across 
in an adnlt about three feet high. Jilr. 
Russell Wallace has given tho names for 
monkey in oo languages of the Eastern 
Archipelago none of which have any resem- 
blance to the Kapi, Kiibbi or Koph of 
the Sanscrit, JOgyptian and Hebrew, but oiio 
of'tbem the Kurango of Balanglulam in N. 
Celebes, is almo.st identical with the Tamil 
Korangu. Q’ho names are, 

Arnka of Moi’ella of Amboyna. 

Babah, of Satigiiir, Siau. 

Budess, .lavanesc. 

Bobon, of Mcnado and Balangbitam of 
N. Celebes. 

Daro of Bouton and Salaycr of S. Celebes. 

Kess of AinbUiw, and of Cajoli, Wayapo 
and Massaratty in Boiiru and BaUimerali. 

Kessi of Cajeli. 

Kesi of Camarian and Tolnti in Cer.am. 

Kui-ango of Bolangbutam in N. Celebes. 

Lebi of Matabello. 

Lek of Teor and Cab in Ceram. 

Luka and Lukar of Teluti, Alitiago and 
Tobo of Ceram. 

Mciram oftbo Alfuro of Alitiago in Ceram. 

Mia of the Sulu islds. Tidore and Galclaof 
Gilolo. 

J\Iondo of the Baju. 

Minnyect, Malay. 

Nok of Gani of Gilolo. 

Roke of Bouton of Celebes. 

Riia of Lari ke and Saparua. 

Sia of Liang in Amboyna. 

Yakiss of Wahai in Ceram. 

Apes, monkeys and baboons are arranged 
by naturalists under the family Simiadfo 
those in the S. and E. of Asia may he 
thus shown ; 

Order Primates. 

Fam, SiMiADj:, Monkeys. 

Qaadrumana. I CatarrliinsB, Geoffrey. 

Heopitheei, ran Hcet'en, | 
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Snh-fam, Simiame, Apes. 

Troglodytes uigor, ChimpanzeOj Africa. 
Troglodytes gorilla, Gorilla, Africa, 

Sirnia satyrus, Orang-ntaii of Borneo. 
Simia morio, Orang-nrau of Sumatra. 
Siamanga syiiductyla, Teuasserira, 
Sumatra. 
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Pupioniuo}, Balwons. 

The true baboons of Africa aud monkey- 
like baboons of India. 

Inuus silcnus, Jrrihm. Lion-monkey, 
j Simia leonina,i/m«,»S7((iu;. | Sileiius vutcr, Gray^Bly, 

Nclla-iuanthi, 


[ Nil-bftnilnr, 

! Siali.bniidiir, 


I Iiiuua crytlirBous, Schreh. 


Jihirkot, 

Piyii, 


II. 


Suh-fam. Hylobatiun?, Gibbons of Indo- | 

Chinese countries and Malayuna. 

Hylobales lioolook, lloolook of Assam, 

Ca(jhar, Kliassia, nnd Sylhet. 

Ifylobates lar, Gibbon of TenasRcrim. j 
Hylobates agilis, Gibbon of Malay peiiiu- ■ monkey, 

sula. Others Irom the Malay Islands. 

Monlicys. 

Presbytis lUigr.r. 

Scninopitbocns, F. riu-ier. 

Hanumnn, II. | Langur, 

Prosbytis entollus. 

Simia, Dnjresv, P, ancbisoB, F?/. 

bangiir, H. Makur, Much. 

Hanuman, 11 Miifiya, Can. 

Wanur, Mahr. BcMigal T.nn?ur, Enu. 

Common in Bonirnl and C<'nlral India. 

PresbyMs S(*hisiact'nH, HorsJ. 

ITimalayaii Lfuigur, Kno j baiiijur, Hind. 

Knbup, JJiior I K.'irnlia Sul.u, Lepch. 

Occurs thronglioiit tlio llimahi^a. 

Pivsbyh’s priamn.'^, AV/, /y/y., Jlorsf. 
l^Iadras I/inigiir/ Km;, j (liinduiigi, Tel 

Inhabits tlic ca.stcrn side of tlic peninsula 
and tbc north of C'cylon. 

Presbytis Jolinii, Jerilon, 


Hkno. 

Hind. 


}Um. 

MiJ*. 


W. Gbals, Cochin, Travancore. 
Inuus rhesus, Jerdon. 


Pitliex oinopg, llodg.Uors. 

Bl. 


K\'(i. 

Hind. 


ItF.M). Suhii, 

Biio ig 


MMiout.baiiiir, 

Pamir, 


Lkp. 


Inhabits nearly all India. 

Tnnus pelops, ib-rdon. 

Miioai-UH agiiamensi!!i, Mrijt'lland, llorsf lihith. 

The Hill ijjonkey, high up on Mussoorie 
Hills. 

Iinins Sikkamensis, Joi'dim. 

Mfu‘acu.s SikumensiH, llntljm). 

Tnmis ueine.sirinus, Jerdun. Tcnasserim 
! Malayana. 

Inuus loonimiR, Aniknn. 

Inuus arcloidcs, /.*>*. (ti’ojfnnj. Arakan. 
(tvn. ^fnemms radiatiis, Jn'dou. 

Simia FinicJi, fjiiiii. EU. lihj, llori>/. 


Simia Jolitiii, Fi-lior 

Scnmopitliecus Hiihsii- 

iiiioi’ii, So/twiT 


S. .lolinii, wr. of Marti, i, 
S. Cuciillatns. fs. (leojf 
I H. llyiKikMiciw, JU Jfoiif. 


'i’bo ]\rnlab,'ir Jjangur, of Travaucore, 
Cetchin, ^yialubar and Soiitli Canara. 

Presbytis jnbatns, Jrrdou. 

Somnopitlicciis Jolinii, Waijncr, V,h(fh, Martin. 
The Neilc-licrry Laiignr, of Ncllgliorries, 
Anamallv, Pulncy iind Wynaad, not below 
2,:>00 and 3,00U feet. 


Hunga, 

W.idr;i.s monkey, 
P.iml.’ir, 
Makadu, • 


Can. 

Km;. 

]IlND. 

Maiik. 


Wutnir, Maiik. Ilf Ryk E d. 
KiM-da, Mauu. of CiiAL r.H. 
Ko<i, 'I'Er,. 

Vella Muntlii, Tam. 


Presbytis pilealus, JjJijfh.j Sylhet, Cachar, ' cur in the Malay penin.sula, 11 of them in 
<1 mm.,, rn 


All over Soutliorn India, 

Macaens ])ileains, iShnir, of Ceylon. 
M:icacus carbojiarius, F. Bnrninli. 

j\lacucu8 cynoniolguH, Vy/a/i., of Burniah. 
]\Iacacns rieinestrinus, Linn.y .Malay Penin- 
sula to Borneo. 

.Maeacu.s asNamonsis, Mrdi, Assam. 
tSilenus voter, Lina., Ceyhm., S. India. 
170 species of mammalia are known to 
- inhabit ln«lo-Ma]nya. Of the.so, .are 2 I< of the 

I (jiiadriJinana or monkey tribe, lOof whiiih oo- 
! ...... ...... . 


Chittagong. 

Pre.sbytis barboi, Bhjih., interior of Tip- 
perah Hills. 

Presbytis obseiiru.s, Reid , ^lergni. 

Pre.sbytis phayrei, JJIijih.., Arakan. 

Pre.sbyiis albo-cinereu.s, iMalay Peninsula. 

Presbytes ce])li.alopteru.s, Rh/tli. Ceylon, 

Presbytes ursiriu.s, Blytlt.., Ceylon. 

Somnopitbecu.s maurus, Sclir. Tcuasserim r 
Java. 

Scmnopitliecus pyrrhus, JTonf.., Java. 

Semnopithecus fernoralis, llorsf.., Sumatra. 

Senmopithecus llavimanus. It. Geoff., Su- 
matra. 

Senmopitbccus cristatus, Baffles, Sumatra, 
Borneo. 


j inatra, t> in Java and 1.3 in Borneo. The Orang 
, ntanare found oifly in Sumatra ami Borneo. 
Tlio Siamangjiicxt to them in size, in !Mnlacca 
: and Sumatra, and the long-nosed monkey 
only in Borneo. The gibl)onHor long-armed 
apes and monkeys and iho lemur lik«» nni- 
mals, Nyeticebus, Tarsins, and Galeopitlie- 
cus, are found in all the islands. With tho 
exception of tho Orang-utan, tlio Siaraang, 
the Tarsius spectrum and tho Galcopithecus, 
all tho Malayan genera of (pisdrumana, are 
represented in India by closely allied spe- 
cies. In the Indo-Malay region are 83 
Carnivora, 8 of which, a tiger, leopard, civet, 
tiger-cat and otter are found in India and 
Malacca and 20 in tbc Malayan regio u : 18 
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have representatives in India, of closely allied 
species. Tlie Malacca ^Intton, Helictis orien- 
talis, has the H. Nepalenaia in the Himalaya. 
There are 22 hoofed animals in Indo-Malaya, 
seven of which are found in India and 
Burmah. The Bos sondaicus is found in 
Burmah, Siam, Java and Borneo. There 
is a goat-like animal in Sumatra ; the two 
horned and the long horned rhinoceros ocenv 
in Burmah, Sunui^ra and Java, and the 
elephant of Indii^ is found in Malacca, 
Sumatra and Bor/ieo. There are about 60 
bats, of which nifder a fourlli part occur in 
India ; 34 rodenis (squirrels, rats, A-c.) of 
which 6 or 8 are Indian, and 10 Inseciivora, 
9 of which are peculiar the ;^^alily regions. | 
The Tupaia, insect-eaters, closely resemble 
squirrels, are almost coti fined to the J\Ialay 
islands, as also are Ptilocerns Lowii of 
Fo neo and Gymnurus RjifUcsih In Timor, 
there are 15 bats, and 7 land mam- 
mals ; amongst them the Macaens cynomol- 
gus, the common monkey of all the Indo- 
Malay island: Paradoxurus faseiatns, a civet 
cat, found over much of the Arcliipelago. 

The monkey, it is often asserted manifesfs 
affection and sympathy in ways almost 
human. V., a writer in tne of India 

of 25th August 1808, mentions that ho once 
heard a number of monkeys making much 
noise and he soTifc a Bliil to ascertain the 
cause. 1’he Bhil returned and mentioned 
that a female of the herd was carrying about 
a dead young one in her arms, and the rest 
were making a noise in consequence. Hin- 
dus believe that, except when killed by man 
or beast, the monkey never dies. IJylobutes, 
the ‘ wa-wa’ or long-armtid ape, is the most 
beautiful of all the nionkny tribe. 'J'he far 
of this gentle little animal is grey, its face, 
bands, and feet, arc jet black, in features it 
more resembles those of the liuman race than 
the oraiig utung. Hylobatcs hoolook, the 
Ho lock is the Simia hoolook, Unrlan; 
H. seyrites and II. coroniandclus, Ogilhy ; H. 
houloch, Lmon^ is a native of Assam. Hylo- 
bates lar, the Gibbon; Homo lar, Linnmns; 
Simia longimana, Sclirehcr; S. albimana 
Vigors and Horsfield ; and Lc Grand Gibbon of 
JBuffon; is a native of Malacca, where it is 
known as the white handed Gibbon. The 
contrast which this animal offers with H. 
hoolook, is very remarkable. The body is 
proportionally much shorter; and it is quite 
incapable of walking in the erect attitude 
commonly assumed by H. hoolook, always 
creeping forward when on the ground in a 
crouching position. 

Hylobatcs leuciscu.s, the silvery gibbon, 
or Wow- Wow, Simia leucisca, SekreheVy 
Audeh. is native pf Malacca. 
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Notwithstanding the unequalled agilityof 
the monkey, it falls a prey, and not unfrequent- 
Iy,totbe leopard The latter,on approaching a 
tree on which a troop of monkeys have taken 
shelter, causes an instant, nnd fearful excite- 
ment, which they manifest by loud and 
contmued screams and incessant restless 
leaps from branch to branch. The leo- 
pard meanwhile walks round and round 
the tree, with Iiis eyes firmly fixed upon 
his victims, till at last exhausted by ter- 
ror, and prostrated by vain exertions to es- 
cape, one or more fall a prey to his voracity. 

The Chinese are skilfnl in teaching 
the smaller kinds of morjkeys various 
tricks and persona carrying them around the 
country to entertiin the populace with their 
antics are often met. Mr. Breton gives one 
picture of their a.droittie.sa and iiKefulness in 
picking tea in Shantung from planks growing 
on otherwise inacce.ssible acclivities whio’o if 
not misrepresented rests on doubtful authori- 
ty. Ono of the most remarkable of the mon- 
key tribe i.s the “ done” or Cochin- Chiiieso 
monkey (Simla nemmii.s) wliicli is said to oc- 
cur also in Kwang.si. It is a large spocie.s of 
great rarity, and romarkablo for tho variety 
of colors, with which it i.s adorned. Its boily 
is about two feet long and when skiuding in 
an upright position ihs height is consider- 
ably greater. Tho face is of an orange color 
and flattened in its form. A dark band runs 
across tho front of tho forohea'd and the .sides 
of the countenance arc bounded by long 
spreading yellowish tufts of hair. The body 
and upper parts of the forearms are browni^li 
grey, the lower portions of the arms from 
the elbows to the wrists being white,it.s htinds 
and thighs are black and the legs of a bri^dlt 
red colour, while tlie rail and large triangu- 
lar spot above it a?’o ])uro white. Such a 
creature matches well for its grote,sque and 
variegated appoaranco with the mandarin 
duck 'and gold fi.sh also peculiar to China. 
Mr. Earl mentions that in the Archi- 
pelago, he saw numbers of largo black 
apes, called luton, crowd the trees near the 
anchorage, about the time of low water, f«)r 
the purpose of catohiiig crabs and craw-fish 
which form their principal food. The natives 
assert that they put their long tails into tho 
holes inhabited by the ersbs, pulling them 
out when the latter bite. They also assert 
that the monkey’s tails are sometimes held 
fast and the animal consequently drowned 
when the tide rises. 

The monkeys of Malacca are very beauti- 
ful, having yellow hair, with a black ring 
round tho neck. They are the most docile 
and intelligent of all the different species of 
the Simia : two of then on board the 
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Hope, with agile gambols, and liighly 
comic, iliough sometimes niiMchievous pranks, 
enlivened many a heavy liour in the conrso of 
tl»e voyage. The Singhalese have the impres- 
sion that the I’emains of a monkey are never 
to be found in the forest j a belief which they 
have embodied in tbe proverb that “ he who 
has seen a white crow, the nest of a paddi bird, 
a straight cocoannt tree, or a dead monkey, 
is certain to live for ever.” This piece of 
folk lore, has evidently reaohed Ceylon from 
India, where it is believed that persons 
dwelling on the spot where a Haniiin.Hn mon- 
key, Presbytis enttlluH, has been killed, 
will die, that even its biinos are nnlucky and 
that no house erected where they are hid 
under ground can prosper. A white monkey 
taken between Ambessnsse and IvornegHlle, 
where they aro said to bo iinmerons, was 
brought to Colombo. Except in colour, 
it had all tiio characl eristics of Presbytis 
cephalopterus.So striking was its whiteness 
that it might have been conjectured to bo 
an albino, but for the clrcumstanco that its 
eyes and fsce were black. White monkeys 
Imve been seen near the llidigallo Wilniiva, 
in Seven Kories and also at Tangalle. 

Monkeys af)pear to frequent regions 
exceeding fl,0(jU foot in height, the Presbytis 
schi.stacous, JlodjUy on ascending higher 
than others. These monkeys, called Tjan- 
gur” by the natives, have been frequently 
seen, more especially in Garhwnl atjd Simla, 
at the height of 11,000 feet, ‘leaping and 
playing about at this elevation,’ as Captain 
Hutton says, ‘‘ while the fir-trecs among 
which they sported, wt^ro loaded with snow- 
wreaths. The Maca<nis rhesus, Atuleh. is 
met with as well in India (particularly in 
Bengal and Assam) ns in the Himnlayn, 
where it frequents heights of about 8,000 
feet. Turner mentions having seen a largo 
troop of these animals in Bhutan, which 
are in Ceylon held in grout veneration, but 
in Western Tibet, and farther to the norih, 
no monkeys have yet been found. 

Cynopitecus nigrescens, is the black ba- 
boon monkey of Celebes. 

Rats, monkeys, and squirrels commit great 
depredations in fruit time : they are partial | 
to the sweet pulp which they digest but 
evacuate the beans whole. — EiZio/; JJorsf. 
Jerdon^ Low's Sarawahy p. 80. Williams' 
Middle Kingdoviy p. 247. Early p. 116 to 117, 
Waihen's Voyage p. 164. Ten nent Skctc. 
Eat. Hist. p. 11*8 31. See Simiad©. 

MONKEY BREAD TREE. Adansonia 
digitata Linn. 

MONKEY FLOWER. Tlie genera Dip- 
lictts and Mimnlus. 


MONSOON. 

MONKSHUOI).— Eno. Acouitum unpel- 
lus. 

MON-LAIT,- See India. 

MONN ESSES, — See Greeks of Asia. 

MONNIBRA BROWNEl, Fers. Syn. of 
Herpesres monniei*a, H B. end Kvnth. 

MONNIERA CUNEIKOIilA, A//cA. Syn. 
of Herpestos monniera JJ. B. and Kwdli. 

MONOCANTHUS a genus c»f tbe Earn 
Balist.id© comprising 1 Erythrodon; 16 
Baliste.s; 8 Monoesnt lins ; 4 AlentcreH. 

MONOCERA GRIEFl nill.-lu the 
southern provinces of Tenasserlm, bears 
flowers similar to the Elceocarpus. — ilfa.6’on. 

MON OG. AMY, amongst the iiebrew peo- 
ple so tar back as* the time of Abraham 
monogamy was recognized as the only legi- 
timate state of things, the edevnted concep- 
lioti of mairiago presented in the record of 
the creation, tesLinas to a most profound 
sense of the sacredness of monogamy ns the 
most intimate possible union of two persims. 
The Canticle is a song of wethled love and 
lldelity. Polygamy was not prohibited 
amongst the Hiibrevvs, bnl iheu'e is nothing 
to warrant llie bi»rriblo seraglio cu'^tonm 
dephued in Judges and instituted by David 
and Solomon as regal. Jinm‘v Gad in Uis- 
lory, Vol. i. p. 177.— See Semilio races. 

MONO 10 P 1 1 US El.EG ANS, Wally 

Kwno-kftdo, Buh.m. 

MONCV'ORANDRA CORDIFOLIA. A 
moderate sized tree of Ambagamowa aud 
Satlragam dislriets in (’ey Ion, growing nt an 
elevation of about 0,000 feet. — Tliw. J'Jii. FI* 
Zeyl. i. p. dll. 

MONOPORANDRA ELEGANS. A 
moderate sized tree of SaflVngara district iu 
Ccyloii, at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
— TJiw. Fn, Fl.Zeffl. i. p. dO. 

MONOPORANDRA TiANCIFOLIA. A 
small tree growing iu Ceylon at Hellessee, 
in the Pasdoon (k)r]e, at no groat elevation. 
—Thw. En. Fl.Zeyl. i. p. dO. 

MONOTHEISM is the primary doctrine 
of the Vedas. , 

MONSA-SLT, Beng. Sheathed spurge, 
Euphorbia ligularia. 

MONSON. A general who advanced 
against llolkar in 1864.but retreated towards 
Agra, deserted by his Joy pore allies. 

MONSOON. 

Mausara, Arab. I Etesia) Greek from 

Etesian winds, Eso. ) hot a year. 

In Hindustan, the people usually arrange 
the year into three periods, the ” cbonmasa” 
j or ” Burk’ha” which is the rainy season of 
four months duration; after which is tbe 
“ Sceala” or “ Jara” or ** Mohasa” the cold 
season ; followed by the Dhoop-kala or 


I 
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K’liursa or bot season. This division indi- 
cates ^(euerally, the conrso of the seasons in 
India, thongli in one locality, the rains or 
tho hot or the cold seasons may be somewhat 
more prolonged than in another. The mon- 
soons ot* periodical winds are known in 
the Indian Oeean, and indeed generally 
throughout India, by the name of the south- 
west and north-east monsoon, these being 
their directions at sea. 

The south-west or summer monsoon, in 
almost all parts of India, is a sea wind, 
and is therefore loaded with v.aponr. 

In Northern India tho rainy season com- 
mences later than in tho peninsula, because 
it is not till June that tlib sun acfssullieient- 
ly energetically on tho Tibetan mountains 
and the plains of temperate Asia to attract ! 
in that direction the full force of the mon- 
soon. This wind, after passing over the 
plains of l^cngal, comes in contact with the 
Khasia mountains, upon which, and upon tho 
whole chain of tlie Himalaya, it discharges 
itself in heavy rains diminishing in amount 
as wo advance westward, with t-lu) increasing 
distance from tho sea. At OaJciilta tho 
wind, during tlio whole of tho monsoon, 
from April onwards, blows from the oast to 
south, but after the beginning of August 
when the great rain-fall in oasteni Hengal 
has consideraldy lowered tho temperature of 
tliat province, (tho arid plains of tho Pun- 
jab, however rtmiainiug excessively* lieated) 
it^becornes S. S. H) , and in September still 
more easterly. Alter the autumnal equinox, 
the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold, and the whole of the continent 
comparatively cool, while the sontheni 
hemisphere gets powerfuily heated, the 
monsoon is everywhere a land wind, except 
irf, the Malayan peninsula a.nd on the coast 
of the Carnatic. From tho vernal to the 
autumnal equinox a great part of India 
is preternaturally hot, but from Oclobcr 
to February (inclusive) it is comparatively 
cool, and at the same time the continents of 
Africa and Australia become* preternaturally 
hot. During tlie summer months therefore, 
or the hot season as ifc is commonly called in 
India, the wind blows from the south to- 
wards the north, while in tho winter or 
cold season it blows from north to south. 
From the vernal till the autumnal equinox, 
the heat of a great part of India, is still 
however great : but after the autumnal equi- 
nox the great mass of the Himalaya becomes 
intensely cold and the plains of India gene- 
rally become cool and when the north-east 
monsoon prevail, it is every where a land 
wind except on the coast of the Carnatic and 
in the Malayan peninsula, lu Malaya it 
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blows over a great extent of sen, and is 
therefore ; very rainy but in the Carnatic 
the width of the sea is not great, so tbit 
tlie rainfall, though well marked, is less, 
and terminates long before the end of tlio 
monsoon, probably from the wind acquir- 
ing a more directly southerly direction, 
after tho sun has reached the southern tropic. 
Tho amount of rain varies prodigiously in 
diflVrent ])arts of India, from ulmost none to 
six hundred inches, but the rain-fall affords 
no direct criterion of the humidity of any 
climate, for the atmospliere may be saturated 
vvitli moisture without any precipitation 
taking place. Thus, while in Sikkim 1 ® 
for 300 feet is the proportion for the eleva- 
tioiKS below 7,000 feet, on the Nilghiri Hills' 
it is about 1 ® for 340 feet, in Kliasla 1 ® 
for 380 feet ; and elevations of Nagpur and 
Ambnla produce no perceptible diminution in 
their mean temperature, which is as great as 
that which would normally be as.‘<igued to 
them were they at the level of tho sea. 

Monsoons prevail in the Indian Occfui, be- 
tween Sinnatra and the African coast, and be- 
tween 3® kS. L. to the Asiatic coast including 
tho Arabian S(‘a, tho Gulf of Bengal, and 
between the Island of Madagascar and coast 
of Africa. They ai'o distinguished as the 
N. Fast and the S. West inon.soons. Bolh 
of them bring rtiin, and tliat from the Sontli 
west prevails from the latter part of May 
till the middle of September and is eliiefly 
felt on the west coasts of India, ami Biirrnfdi 
and northwards towards tho Ilirnalaya. 
The N. Fast monsoon prevails from the mid- 
dle of O<!t()bor fill the middle of Docoinbor 
and its force is ehietly felt on the Fasfern 
coa.st of tlie peninsnlii of India. The coun- 
tries and islands of South Fastern 
Asia have, thus, a wet and a dry side. Tlie 
S. W. monsoon drops much of its rain on 
the Western Ghats of the peninsula of India, 
and moisiiii'o brought by the N. F. monsoon 
is deposited principally on the eastern 
side of the peninsula. The South side of an 
island in tlio S. W. monsoon has one conti- 
nuous .show'cr but as tho clouds spend their 
rain on the central mountains the North coa^t 
is quite dry. In the N. E. monsoon this 
is reversed. 

In India and upon its seas the monsoon 
phenomena are developed on tlie grandest 
scales. These remarkable winds blow over 
all that expanse of northern water that lies 
between Africa and the Philippine Islands, 
Throughout this vast expanse, tlio winds 
that are known in other parts of tho world 
as tho N. E. trades, are here called N. E. 
monsoon, because, instead of blowing from 
that quarter for twelve months, as in other 
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seas, they blow only for six. During* the 
remaiuiDg six moBths they ure turued back, 
as it were ; for, instead of blowing* towards 
the equator, they '^blow away fron\ it, and iua- 
tead of N.R. trades we have S.W.monaoons. 

The S. W. monsoons commence at the 
north, and “ back down,”or work tlieir way 
towards the south. Tims they set in earlier at 
Calcutta tliau they do at Ceylon, and earlier 
in Ceylon than they do at tho equator. 'l‘he 
average rate of travel, or “ backing down to 
the south,” as seamen express it, is from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day. It taken tho 
S. W. monsoons six or eight weeks to 
“ back down” from the tropic of Cancer to 
the equator. During this period there is .a 
sort of bai ometric ridge in the air over this 
region which wc may call the monsoon 
wave. In this time it passes from the nor- 
thern to tho southern edge of the monsoon 
belt, and as it rolls along in its itivisiblo hut 
stately marclj, tho air benejith it.s pressnre 
flows out. from under it both ways, on the 
polar side as the S. W. monsoon, on the 
equatorial as tho N. R. 

As the vernal equinox npproache.s, the 
heat of tho sun begins to play Ujxm the 
steppes and deserts of Asia with p<>wer 
enough to rarify tho air, and cause an 
iqirising sulheient to produce an indrought 
thitherward from tlie surrounding region. 
The air that is now about to sot off to the 
south as tho N.R. monsoon is thus arreahal, 
turned back, arid drawn into tliis place ol 
low barometer as tho S. W. monsoon. 
These plains become daily more and more 
heated, the sun more and more powerful, 
and tho ascending columns rrioro and im/re 
active ; the arc of inmsliing air, like a circle 
on the water, is winded, and thus the S. W. 
monsoons, “backing down” towaids the 
equator, drivo the N. R. monsoons from the 
land, replace them, and gradually extend 
themselves out to sea. 

Tho S. W. monsoon commences to change 
at Calcutta, in 22®34’ N.,in Rel)rnary,and ex- 
tends thence out to sea at tlie rate ot tilfceen or 
twenty miles a day ; yet those winds do not 
gather vapour enough for tlio rainy season 
()f CherraPonjie,iii iat,2o°lG,' to commence 
V ith until the middle or last of April, 
though this station, of all others in the Den- j 
gal Presidency, seems to be most favourably j 
situated for wringing the clouds. Selecting ' 
from Colonel Sykes’s report of the rain-fall 
of India, those places which happen to be 
nearest the same meridian, and about 2® of j 
latitude apart, the following statement is j 
made, with the view of showing, as far as | 
such data can show, the time at which the 
rainy season corumeuces in tho interior, • 
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It appears from this table that between 
Calcutta and the equator the S.W. monsoons 
are the prevailing winds for seven months, 
the N. E. for five. Each monsoon, like the 
trade winds blows from a higher to a lower 
barometer. Taking up the clew from this 
fact, and resorting again to the graphic me- 
thod for illustration, we may ascertain, with 
considerable accuracy, not only the relative 
strength of the north-east and south-west 
monsoons of the sea, but also the mean 
height of tlie barometer in the interior of 
India during the south-west monsoon, anp- 
posing that monsoon to go no farther than 
the mountaitj range, which may bo taken at 
a mean to be about Uie parallel of 30® 
north. 

The south-west monsoons— coming from 
the sea, carry into the itjterior rains for the 
groat water-shed of India. They bear with 
them an immense volume of vapour, as is 
shown by the rivers, and confirmed by the 
rain- fall of Cherraponjie, and at I2G other 
stations. Cherrapoi.jio is 4,500 feet above 
tho sea level. It reaches quite up to the cloud 
region, and receives a precipitation of 53?^ in- 
ches during the south-west monsoon, from 
May to August inclusive. Col. Sykes re- 
ported to tho British Association, at its meet- 
ing iu 185y, tho rain-fall at these 127 
p accs, which are between the parallels of 
20® and 34® in India. According to this 
report, tlio southwest monsoons p(<'nr down 
during the three summer months upon this 
water-shed 29 a inches of rain, Tno latent 
heat that is liberated during the coiidensa- 
tion of tho vapour for all this rain expands 
tlie air, causing it to boil over, flow off, and 
leave a low barometer, a diminished atmos- 
pheric pressure thronghout all tho region 
south of the Himalaya. 

There is only one north-west monsoon 
found in tho southern hemisphere. In 
the northern hemisphere the north-east 
trade-wind blows in tho China Sea and in 
the Indian Ocean; in tlie East Indian Archi- 
pelago the west monsoon prevails, and when 
here the south-east trade wind blows as the 
east monsoon. 

In the Java Sea, during the month of 
February, the westmonsoou blows strong, 
almost continually; in March it blows inter- 
^^jittingly and with hard squalls; but in 
April the squalls become less frequent and 
Je.ss severe. Now the changing commences ; 
all at once gusts begin to spring up from 
the east : they are often followed by calms. 
The clouds which crowd themselves upon the 
clear sky give warning of the combat in the 
upper air wliich the currents thwe are,about 
to wage with each other. 
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As the occasional showers which fall 
throughout the ye«p in Britain are un, 
known iir most Asiatic countries, the first 
particulars to attend to in examining their 
climate, are the season and the quantity 
of the periodi<5al rains. It is these 
which regulate husbandry, and on which in 
many conritries the temperature and success- 
ion of the seasons in a great measure depend. 
The rao.st remarkable rainy season, is that 
called in India the south-west monsoon. It 
extends from Africa to the Malay peninsula, 
aiid deluges all the intermediate countries 
within certain lines of latitude, for four 
months in the year. In tho south of India 
tliia monsoon commences about tho begin- 
ning of June but it gets later as we advance 
toward the north. Its appronch is announ- 
ced by vast masses of clouds that rise from 
the Indian ocean, and advance towards the 
north-east, gathering and thickening as tlioy 
approach tlie land. After some threatening 
days, the sky assumes a troubled appeararn'o 
in the evenings and the monsoon in general 
sets in during the night. It is attended 
with such a thunder-storm as can scarcely 
be imagined by those whp have only seen 
that phenomenon in a temperate climalo. 
It generally begins with violent blasts of 
wind, wliicli aro snoereded by floods of rain. 
For some hours lightning is seen almoKfc 
witlioiit intermission, sometimes it only 
illuminates the sky, and shows the clouds 
near the horizon ; at others it discovers the 
distant hills, and again leaves all in darkness, 
when in an instant it ro-appears in vivid and 
successive flashes, and exhibits tho nearest 
objects in all tho brightness of day. During 
all this time tho distant thunder ceases to roll 
and is only silenced by some nearer peal, 
which bursts on tho ear with such a sudden 
and tremendous crash as can scarcely fail 
to strike the most insensible heart with awe. 
At length tho thunder ceases and nothing is 
heard but the continued pouring of the rain, 
and tho rushing of the rising streams. The 
next day presents a gloomy spectacle ; the 
rain still descends in torrents, and scarcely 
allows a view of the blackened fields ; the 
rivers are swollen and discoloured and sweep 
down along with them the hedge.s, the huts, 
and the remains of the cultivation winch was 
carried on, during the dry season in their 
beds. This lasts for some days, after which 
the sky clears, and discovers the face of na- 
ture changed as if by enchantment. Before the 
storm the fields were parched up, and, except 
in the beds of the rivers, scarce a blade of 
vegetation was to be seen ; the clearness of 
the sky was not interrupted by a singlo 
cloud, but the atmosphere was loaded with 



wliTeli wki to reii.d^ distant 

olyeolio dim Ims in a mli^t and to wako the 
Roa apboar dnU and dtRoolonr^i till it 
nttaineaa oonsiderable elofatjon ; a parch- 
ing' wind blew Hke a blast from a faroaoe, 
and boated wood, iron,^ and every other solid 
materia), even in the shade ; avid im- 
mediately before the monsoon, this wind 
had been soocoeded by still more sultry 
ca1n\8. Bat, when the first violence of the 
storm is over, the wliole earth is covei'ed 
with, a sodden bat luxnriant verdui*e ; the 
rivers aite foil and tranquil ; the air is pure 
end delicious ; and the sky is varied and 
embellished with clouds. The effect of the 
change is visible on all the nulmHi creation, 
and can only bo imnginod in Europe by 
snpposing the deptli of a dreary winter to 
start at once into ail the freshness and brii- 
liancy of spring. From this time the rain falls 
at intervals for about a month, when it comes 
on again with great violence, and in Jnly 
the S. W. rains are at tlieir height ; daring the 
third month they rather diminish, hut are 
still heavy, j and in September they gradu- 
ally abate, and are often entirely suspended, 
till near the end of tlie montli ; when they 
depM't amidst thunders and tempests as they 
came.Such is the S. W.monsoon in the greater 
part of Iudia.It is not, liowevor, without some 
diversity, the principnl feature of which is 
the delay in its commencement, nnd the 
diminution in the quantity of rain, ns it 
j’oeedes from the sea. jNfo trace of it can 
be pei’coived at Candahar. The north-east 
of Afglianistan, altliough much further from 
the sea than Candahar, is subject to tlieS.W. 
monsoon, and what is equally extraordinary 
receives it fi*om the east. These anomalies 
may perhaps be accounted for by the fol- 
lowing considerations. It is to bo observed, 
that the clouds are formed by tlic vapours of 
the Indian ocean, and are driven over the 
land by a wind from the sou tli- west. Mosi 
part of tlie tract in which tl»e kingdom of 
Cabul lies, is to leeward of Afiica and 
Arabia, and receives only the vapours of 
the narrow sea, between its southern 
shores and the latter country, .which are 
but of small extent, and are exliausted 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast. India lying further east, and be- 
yond the shelter of Africa^ the S,W. monsoon 
spreads over it without any obstruction. It 
is naturally most heavy near tho sea from 
which it draws its supplies, and is exhausted 
after it has past over a great extent of land. 
For this reasout the rains are more or less 
plentifel in each country, according to its 
distance from ibe sea, except in those near 
high inoautataSi which arrest the clouds, and 


proiram » hiigvr oif «(}« 
pounog tttwts^thaa would hare 
sharejf the passage of the olopde hpf 
unobstructed. The obstacle 
clouds and .winds by the moiiutaial'^}^ 
another effect of no small importance; Tlh 
south-wcAt monsoon blows over the oceati^li 
its natural direction, and tboug^ it may eipe^ 
nonce some diversities after it reaches thi 
land, its general course over India may atiillU 
srid to he towards the uortb-east till itxse^«i 
hansted on the western and central pa^ d 
the peninsnla.Th6 provinces in the nmhdi^ 
reoeivo the S.W. monsoon in a different m|X)^ 
ner ; the wind which brings the rains to that 
part of the continenlf originally blows fro|Q 
the snnth-tvost, over tho ,Bay of Bengal^ till 
the Himalaya mountains, and those which 
join thorn from the south, stop its progresil, 
and compel it to follow thoiroonrse towards 
the north-west. The prevsiling wind thex^ 
fore, in the region south-west of theHimalaya, 
is from the south-east, and it is from that 
quarter that tho provinces in Bengal receive 
their rains. But when tho wind has reached 
so fur to the north-west ns to meet with the 
Hindoo Coosh, it is ngain opposed by that 
mountain, and turned off along its faoe td* 
wards tho west, fill it meets tho projection of 
Hindoo Coosh and the Soliman range, which 
prevent its further progress in that dirootion, 
or at least compel its clouds to part with 
tho moi8t.ttl*o with which it was loaded; The 
effect of tho mountains in stopping the oloudi 
borne by this wind is different in different 
places. Near the .sea, wliere the clouds MC 
still in a deep mass, partis discharged on the 
hills niid the country beneath them, and phri 
passes up to the north-west ; but part mek^f 
its way over tl^ first liills, and produces i]}|9 
rains in Tibet. In the latitude of Cashmcn^ 
where tlie clouds are considerably oxbaustod, 
this last division is little perceived; the south* 
ornfaco of the hills and tho country still 
farther south is watered ; and a part of thi 
clouds continue their progress to Afghanis 
tan; but few make their' way over tbs 
mountnins or rfeach the valley of Casbmera. 
Tho clouds whicli pass on to Afghanislau 
are exlmnstod as they go ; the rains beco^ 
weaker and weaker, and at Isst arc me^ly 
sufficient to water tho mountains withpui 
much affecting tlie plains at their b^ 
The above observations will explain,' or ai 
least connect, the following ihets conoescl|!^ 
with Britisl) India. The south* west momi 
soon commences on the Malabar opfii 
in May, and is there very violent ; it J| 
later and more moderate in Mysore ; A]dA 
the Coromandel coast^ covered by the 
tmnous countries on its* west, is entire}/ 
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empt frdm it or onlj receives it in the form of 
small showers. ' Further north, the monsoon 
be^ns wly in Jnne^ and loses a. good deal 
of its Tiolenoe, except in the places infineno* 
ed bv the neighbourhood of the mountains 
or the sea, where the fall of water is very 
considerable. About Delhi, it does not begin 
till the end 'of June, and the full of rain is 
greatly inferior to what is felt atDalcntta 
or Bombay. In the north of the Panjab, 
near the hills it exceeds that of Delhi ; but 
in the south of the Punjab, distant both 
from the sea 'and the hills, very little rain 
falls. The conlitries under the hills of Cash- 
mere, and those unde^l Hindoo Coosh viz. 
Pukhlee, Booner, and ’ Swat, have all their 
share of the rains ; but these diminish as we 
‘ go west, and at Swat are reduced to a 
month of clouds, with occasional showers. 
In the same month, the end of July and 
beginning of August, the monsoon appears 
in some clouds and showers at Pesha- 
war, and in the Buugush and Klmttnk 
countries. It is still less felt in the 
valley of the Cabul river, where it does not 
ektend beyond Lugbmaun; but in Bajonr 
, and Punjcora, under the southern projection, 
in the part of the Kafir country, which is 
situated on the top of the same projection, 
and in Teera, situated in the angle formed 
by Tukht-i-Soliman and its eastern branches, 
the south-west monsoon is heavy, and forms 
the principal rains of the year!’ There is 
rain in this season in the country of the 
Janjee . and Toree, which probably is 
brought from the noHh by eddy winds : but 
whether that which falls in Bunnoo and the 
neighbouring countries is to be ascribed to 
this cause or to the regular monsoon 
from the southwest is uncertain.The regular 
monsoon is felt as far west as the utmost, 
boundary of Mekran ; it is not easy to 
fix its limits on the north-west with precision, 
beyond aline drawn through the northern part 
of the table land of Kelat and the northern 

g irts of Shoronbuk, of Pisheen, and of 
hobe to the source of the'Koonira ; it falls, 
bowever, in very different quantities in the 
Varions countries south-east of that line. 
The clouds pass with little obstruction over 
Lower Sind, but rain moic plentifully in 
Upper Sind and Domann, where these rains, 
though not heavy, are the principal ones in 
the jfear. Choi the sea coast of Las and 
Memn, on the other band, they are ar- 
rested by the monntains, and the monsoon 
resembles that of India. In Sewestati the 
monsoon is probably the same as in Upper 
Sind and Domaun ; in Boree it is only about 
a month of cloudy and showery weather; 
it is probably less in Zhobe ; and in the j 
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other' eotmtries within the line it only apf 
pears in 'showers, more preoavions, as we 
advance toward the north. 

The second rain of Afghanistan to be 
noticed, is that whipb fidls in winter and 
which snsTzmeB the forin of.]*amw snow, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the place ? it ex- 
tends over all theoountries west of the Indus 
as far as the Hellespont, and is of much greater 
importance to hfusbandry than the south- 
west monsoon, except in the few districts 
already specified ; it is indeed the most oon- 
siderable rainy seaison in all the countries 
except those included in India; it eveu 
appears in India but .only lasts for two or 
thi'ee days about Christmas and though of 
some importance to the cultivation cannot 
always be relied on. Where it falls in the 
form of snow, it is the most important to 
agriculture, but where it falls as rain it is less 
so than that of the spring ; the inferiority 
of the quantity of the latter being more than 
compensated by the opportuneness of its fall. 

The spring rain of Afghanistan generally 
falls at different times during a period exten- 
ded in some places to a fortnight and in 
others to a month ; it extends over Afghanis- 
tan, Tnrkistan. In most parts of India, 
some showers fall at the same seasoi), 
and delay tho approach of the hot winds but 
have little efiect on the cultivation. In 
other countries it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to husbandry, * as it fulls at the time 
when the most important crop is beginningto 
appear above the ground. Both this and the 
winter rain are said to come from the west. 

The climate of Afghanistan varies ex- 
tremely in different parts of the country. 
This is in some measure attributed to the 
difference of latitude, but still more to the 
different degrees of elevation of different 
tracts. The direction of the prevailing 
winds also miitcrially affects the climate; 
some blow over snowy mountains, others are 
heated in summer, and rendered cold jn 
winter, by their passage over deserts and 
other drid tracts of great extent; some 
places are refreshed in summer by breezes 
from moister countries, and some are so sur- 
rounded with hills as to be inaoeeseible to 
any wind at all. 

The sun^s rays evaporate from tbe Bay 
of Bengal, water enough to feed with N. K 
rains, the western shores of this bay, and 
the ghauts range of mountains. This range 
holds the relation to these winds that the 
Andes of Peru hold to the south-east trade- 
winds, it firat cools, and then relieves them 
of moisture, which they tumble down on 
the western slopes of the ghanis. 

The south-west monsoon comes fkom the 
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Sdntii^ Ooewi and is kiadad tapoar. 
1]^ piunM om the plaias of Bepgml, and 
strikes on the Ehaeya moantiuns and the 
^hota line of^the HimAlaja»disohai^ing itself 
in heavy rains. S'rom April till August it 
blows nova, the east pf sohth, in August 8. 
S. £» and September more easterly lowering 
the temperature of Bengal and of the north- 
ern plains though the plains of the Punjab 
oontinnes ezoessirely heated. 

The south-east winds from the Indian 
Ooean and the Arabian Sea, on the other 
si4o of Hindoostan (which would be, of 
coarse^ the south-west, wind and south-west 
monsoon), after deluging the ghauts, pro- 
ceed as dry winds to the Hitiialsya, in cross- 
ing which they are subjected to a lower 
temperatnre than that to which they were 
exposed in crossing the ghauts. Hero they 
drop some of their moisture in the shape of 
snow and rain, and then pass over into the 
thirsty lands beyond with scarcely enough 
rain in them to make even a cloud. Thence, 
they descend into the upper air, there to be- 
come counter-currents in the general system 
of atmospheric ciirculation. 

At the close of the S. W. monsoon, Java 
and the Archipelago, and Ceylon and India 
send out vessels to the Red Sea, laden with 
rice, sugar, indigo and cotton stuffs, and the 
Persian Gulf sends dates, corn, Shiraz 
tobacco, and from Africa come slaves, ostrich 
feathers, coffee, musk, gold, dust, drugs and 
gums. 

The S. W. monsoon, rages throughout 
Coorg from June to November, but is scar- 
cely felt at Fra8erpet,one of the Coorg towns, 
and on this account the Europeau and 
Native officials reside there during the wet 
season, returning to Mcrcara so soon as the 
monsoon censes. 

Tile N. E. monsoon prevails from October 
to April after which the great arid plains of 
Central Asia, of Tartary, Tibet and Mongolia, 
become heated up and draw upon them the 
atmospheric current which form the S. W. 
monsoon. — A, i9, B/Awnre, Travels p, 298, 
Maury*s Physical Geoyraphij pp. 372, 383. 
^ Elphifistone^s Oaubul^ Vol. I Chap, V p, 203. 
' 2m Edition London ]819. 

MONT, HrND. Nima quassioides. 

MONTARAN ISLANDS, lying off the 
north-east part of Billiton, cousist of three 
straggling groups. 

MONTESIDSIorMonfic tribe, north ofthe 
desert, occupy all the country from Korne 
to Ardje, on both sides of the Euphrates, 
they migrate to summer and winter quarters. 

MONTES PARVATI. See Kali. 

MONTES MARITHI of Ptolemy, the 
pi'esent Nejd ul Arad. . 
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M(»rFaOMEEr, a district in the Pan- 
jab, prodnotng grain of all kindi» ^tbn« 
wool, ghee, hides, tobacco, sqjjee ondp^als. 
The chief products of the Eawnlpindee dm* 
trictare grain of all kinds, cotton, wOolf 
ghee, opium in small quantities, soap, jars 
of hide, oil, blankets, cotton cloth, suw^ 
tobacco, flax, andii|K)tato6B.-^A?i»i. Ind.AaM. 
Vol xiil09. 


MONTGOMERY, Sir Henry Co^gboai, 
Bart., of the Indisn Council, was ISeoretaiy 
to the Government, and Member of 
Oonncil, at Madras, served in many high 
posts with credit. He is the eldest son of 
the late Sir H. C. Montgomery, Bart,, an 
officer of high distinction in the war with 
Tippoo Saib, and afterwards Inspecting 
Field Officer of Yeomanry and Volunteers in ' 
the county of Doncgel, and sometime M. P. 
Hu* the boroughs of Yarmonth and Saint 
Michai’s. He whs born in 1803, and auo^ 
ceeded to his father’s title in 1830. He mar- 
marled in 1826, Leonora, daughter of Gene* 
ral Pigot. Sir Henry Montgomery was 
formerly on the staff in Ireland, and repyo* 
sen ts a branch of the family of the Earl of 
Egliuton who settled two or three oenturiet 
pgo in the north of Ireland and, by sustoin* 
ing the English interest there, obtained 
large grants of land in Down, Donegal, Car* 
managh, Monaghan, and Cavan. On the 
transfer of the Indian empire from the East 
India Co&pany to the Crown of Great 
Britain and the formation of an Indian Coun- 
I cil Sir Henry Montgomery was chosen as 
^ one of the Councillors. 

MONTGOMERY, Sir Robert, a I^gnl 
Civil Servant, who distinguished himself 
daring the Indian revolt of 1857 and after- 
wards served as Commissioner of the Pun* 
jsb ; during his administration, there were 
steady and progresbive measures of improve- 
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Sliabr, 

Ting^lu. 

Mas'*, 

Mahaioa, 

Mese, 

Mensis, 


Au. 

Can. 

ftlXD. 

It. 

Lat. 


Msh, 

Man. 

Mes, 

MaRuiB, 

Nella, 

Mah ; Hhahr. 


PZM. 

Sani. 

Tam. 

TiS. 

Tusa* 

raoee 


In the south and east of Asia the 
occupying the various countries divide the 
yelr into months, but soma reckon by the 
lunar periods and some by the solar changes. 
The liindtts further divide the month juto 
two portions relied pnkh, or fortnights. The 
first is termed badi, reckoning from the 1st 
to the. 15th, whicli day of petition is called 
amavns, answering to the ides of the 
mans, aiui held by the hindns, as it was if 
the Jews in great sanctity., The last division 
is termed Sudi, and Jhey recommence wi^ 
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iheioitial tmmeraV the&eo to the 30th or J 
ootnpTetion, called* poonom ; tbas, iastead of i 
the 16th, 17fch, &c. of the month, they aay 
Sudi ekom (Ist) Sadi doag (t2ud). The 
mahomedans of Arabia, 'Persia and India, 
following the lunar changep, divide their 
year into twelve months, viz. 


). Mohanam: 

2. Safhr. 

8, Rabi-ul^awai 
4. Rabi*al-akhir, also 
„ •us-snni. 

6. Jamadhuh/iwal 
6. Jainadi-al-akhir,al80 
„ rUS-BOUi. 

The mahomedanp,, like most others, have 
weeks of seven days, (Jhllcd shambah. The 
following are the Persian names of the days. 


7. 'v^Rajab. 

8. Shaban. 

9. Kaaiazan. 

.0. Shawal. 

1. Zu-ut-kaida. 

2. Zu al-hajja, 


Pauj-ahanibah Thursday, 
Adnria or Jummah...Ffi. 
Shambah.. . Saturday, 


Ek'Shamhah. . .Sunday. 

Bo-shan^bah. . .Monday. 

Si*shambafa...Taesday. 

CbaT'Shambah. . .Wedues. 

The Arabs distinguish their days or yom 
as first, second, third, and the mahomedan 
in Britii^h India, use terms partly of Arabic, 
partly of Persian, and partly of Sanscrit ori- 
gin 


Aitawar... Sunday. 
Pirw..Moiiday. 

Hangal... Tuesday. 
Char'Shambah...Wednea. 


J umarat. . . Thursday . 
Junia ..Friday 
Ilaftah, or Awal Haftah, 
Saturday. 


The following races designate the months 
of tho year by terms derived from one 


source ; 


Tamil. 

Is -al'i -Ii .|l 

1 

1 

, a 

J ||i Ji'i 

■*3.3 grSk 

3-1 U III l| ill 


.a fld.rMd 

Ig. ill Im §33 

1 

o 

O- iS 

•s 1 2 i 

Ii s . si 1 

..Si , s il■“1 1“ . --a 

StJ l4 SS4 (Sa5.^ 

i 

ii i| l}| 4 II I 

II || I3||l 111 

Bengali 

S * a 

ii flA ie.s jilL-l 

II Is III llljll' 


M066. 

MONTIIBS. Fsi ^ Watbhiw.< , 
MOOA. B8KO. Bassiti lodgiMui.<^|irif/{dB. 
MOOBARIZ ICHAN, A ceromohy. 
MOOBARKHA-P 

MOOCHBE, a hindoo caste, k Betpm}, ^ 
shoemakers, or sa*ddlers : in the Dekhuu, 
paintena, book binders* saddlers, Ac. 

MOOOHBB-WALAY, Mooebotf Wanloo, 
or Mooclieemen, Shoemakers. 

MOOCHBK-RAS. Hinu. A resin from 
the Salroalia Malabnrica; it<s roots constitute 
the safed moosli of the bazaars, which, pow. 
dered, fiums a thick mucildgo witli cold 
water, and answers admirably as a nutritious 
demulcent for convalescent persons; in Bom- 
bay, the term Moochi ras is also given to a 
kind of gall produced in the Areca catechu ; 
and it is said also to be applied to the gum 
of tlie Moiinga ptervgosperma. 

MOOCHOO MaBAM. Tam. EiTthrina 
Indica. — Lam. Uoxh. W. A. 

MOOCHWAIj, or whiskered, a name of 
Abra. See A bra. Kattyawar. 

MOOCUY WOOD TEKK. Eno. Ery- 
thrina Indica. — Lam. KojI. W. ^ A. 

MOOOHKOONDA. Beng. Oclina squar- 
rosa. 

MOOCTA-JOOREB. Beng. Hind. Acaly. 
pha Indica. 

MOODACATHAN. Cardiosperranm hali- 
cacabiim. 

MOOD A LI. Tam, Moodliar plural, lite- 
rally first man, first men, honorific terms 
applied to tlie men of tho vellalar pr ngvicul- 
tural race, amongst the Tamil people, Tho 
term Pillay is similarly applied to the Idayan or 
shepherd race dwelling in tho Tamil country. 
MOODGU. Beng. Ptnuseolus mango. 
MOODKEE, a town in the noiglibourhood 
»of Ferozepoor in tho Punjab. 

MOODOOGA OIL. The seeds of Bntca 
frondosa yit-lda small qnautify of this bright 
clear oil, which is sometimes used medici- 
nally.— .1/. K J . 

MOODUWIR. Ar. a circle, implying 
repetition, from the Arnbic word Dam*. 
MOODU-WARU. Singh. Calotropis gigan- 

MOODORIKA. Sansc, Foeuiculum pan- 
mori. — D. C , 

MOOD R A. Hind. A round prickly seed 
worn by the hindu ascetics as earringe. The 
Kan Phatta Jogi wear a large metal earring. 
The Jogi’s patera is a hollow gourd j that of 
tho divinity Hari (ibo god of war)i8 tho 
human cramuni. — Fraser's Jowniep into Kho- 
rasavy p 39*i Wilson Tr. c/' Him* VoL 
p. 43, Tod's Eajasthmy Vol. ii. p. 236, Wn^* 
Gloss ; Wilson's Hindoo Sects, 

MOOO. . Bkno, Small fruited bean or 
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llAft4f,0Air. MimtisotMi efttisi. 
MOOGDHA.BODHA. Baws. From moog. 

MbR, knowledge. 
JUGIi, Aa. Oommiphom madairaa 
oarensis, properly Mnql. ® 

MOOGBA. Jasminam undBlfttnm, Huh 
joertiroino. 

MOOJAWIR, a proprietor or landlord : 
a aweroer of an Ashoor^khana or one at- 
tkoned to a moflque. 

? Bocrliavia procntn- 

MOOKASSIMAH. See Kliirei 

MOOKBR8EY? Tam. Iu Ti.Lvelly, a 
wood of a red color, used for buildinj* in 
genevhl^Oolonel FritL 

MOOKHIA, a oompiroller, appointed to 
oollecb tribute to Hindu idolH. Sacred offer- 
inga were held in high estimation by the 
nations of antiquity. Herodotus observes 
that those were transmitted from the remo- 
test nalions of Scythia to Delos in Greece; 
blit that range is far less extensive than the 
offerings to the dewal or temple of Krishna 
in Mewar. The spices of the isles of the Indi- 
an Archipelago; the balmy spoils of Araby 
the blest; the nard or frankincense of Tar- 
tary; tho raisins and piafaohios of Persia; 
every variety of saccharine preparation, 
from the sacarcaml (sugar-candy) of the 
Celestial empire, with winch the god sweet- 
ens his evening repast, to that more com- 
mon sort which enters into the pera of 
Mat’hnra, the food of hi.s infancy ; the 
sliawls of Cashmir, tjio silks of Bengal, the 
scarfs of Benares, tho brocades of Ouzerat, 

“ tho flower «nd choice 
“ Of many provinces from bound to bound,” 

all ooiitribnte to enrich the shrine of Nat’h- 
dwara in Mewar. But it is with the votaries 
of tho maritirao provinces of India that ho 
has most reason to bo satisfied ; in the com- 
mercial cities of Surat, Cambay, Muscat, Man- 
davi, Ac. Ac., the Mookhia, or comptrol- 
lers deputed by the high- priest, reside, to col- 
lect the benefactions, and transmit them ns 
occasion reqnires. A deputy resides on the 
part of the high-priest at Mooltan,who in- 
vests the distant worshippers with the initia- 
tive cordon and necklace. Even from Samar- 
kand the pilgrims repair with their offerings ; 
and a sum, seldom less than ten thousand 
rupees, is annually transmitted by the vota- 
ries from the Arabian ports of Muscat, Mocha, 
and Jedda, which contribution is probably 
augmented not only by the votarien who 
dwell at the months of the Wolgn, but by 
ttie Samoyede of Siberia. There is not a 
petty retailer professing the Vishnu creed, 
who does not carry a tithe of his trade to 
tho stores: and thus eaiavans of thirty and 
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forty earn, donble-yoked, pass tw{ee.er thrive 
annually by tho np^r road W KiM^^hAwaia* 
Ihese pious bfmnties are not albirod to 
moulder in the binder: the apparel is dittrl* 
bated with a liberal hand as the-gift of th4 
deity to those who evince their devotion ; 
and the edibles enter doily into the vmjonO 
food prepared at * the shrine.— ‘TocTs JBo/os* 
than, Vol. i. p. 527 to 620. 

MCOKOOROO KARRA, Til. Cordin 

myxa Linn, RoxL 

MOOKOOTTY. — PBoerhavia repanda, 
MOOKTAU, a Parsee ceremony in ho** 
nonr of the dead, evidently oopied from the 
Hindoos, and performed at the end of the 
Parsee year, before & pile of metal vesseta 
filled with water, and raised from the 
groutid on iron stools. 

MOOKTA KBSHI, Sans, from moOkfi^ 
8pre»id ont, kesha, linir, 

MOOKTA-RAMA ; Sans. Mookts, libe- 
ration. 

MOOKTO-PATEE BBNa.;HiND. MarantA 

diohotornH. 

MOOKTA-JOORI, Benq. Acalypha In- 
dica. 

MOOK-WA, a tribe of fishermen in Ma- 
labar. iSoo Polya'ndry. 

MOOLA, Bkng. Raphanns sativus. 

MOOfiA Beno. Hind, Bassia latifolia* 
MOOLA, Foe Sutti. 

MOOLA, A river of Bcluohistan, about ' 
150 miles long, rises a few miles S. of Kelat^ 
runs South-easterly, about 80 miles ; north- 
easterly; and easterly ami is ultiniatoly ab* 
sorbetl in tho desert of Shikarpore, The 
Moola or Qundava Pass winds along its, 
course. 

MOOLA PASS or QnndaVa Pass of 
Cntch Gtindava, in Lat. 28“ 10,' Ion. 66<^ 

12’ ; to lat. 28“ 24,’ Ion. 67“ 27’ is about lOa 
miles long it has open spaces, connected by 
defiles. Bapow, is 5,250 ft.; ]?ecseo Bhent, 
4,600 ; Nurd, 3,850 ; Bent-i-Jah, 1850 ; Kul- 
lar, 750 ft. Descent, 4,650 ft., average 40 ft., 
per mile. Water nbnndant. Practicable fot 
artillery. In 1839, an Anglo-Indian ,de. 
tachment marched through it. It is preferable 
to the Bulan Pass in a military point of view, 
Tho Moola is the son them pas^ throngh 
tho mountains of Saharawan near Gandaviiii 
The height of the Saharawan range varies. 
The greatest altitude is attained afc,Kelat, 
about 7,000 feet, where the climate is Euro- 
pean ; southward it rapidly decreases, until, 
iu the province of Lns, the elevation in but 
a trifling degree greater than that of Sind. 

It decreases also northward, tbo beight of 
Quetta being about 5,900 feet. Thta 
elevated distnet is composed of a suc- 
cession of mountain ranges, which, rising 



MOOLTAU, 

iW>m the pWns of Kotobee tmd ttjikiy of the 
Indus, t&wer otie ebove the other iti succes- 
sive stepM, until, having gaii^ed their maii* 
ranm, they sobside in leSser and lesser 
ranges westward. Their general direction 
is from N. N. E. to S.- S. W., and this 
nniformilj of shrike is wonderfully preserv- 
ed thronghont. the mass is broken through 
at two points, viz; by the Bolan pass at its 
nCrtbem extremity, and by the Moola 
pass near Gnndava. Here the ranges are 
twisted out of their original direction, and 
ruirin a N. N. W. manner. Throngh 
these two great channels the principal 
draining of the country is effected, produc- 
ing the Bolan. and Mobla rivers. It was 
through this pass that Craterus travelled, 
when he left the army of Alexander. 

MOOLI, a river that joins the Moota near 
Poonah, forming the moota-mooli river. 

MOOLA. Hind. A root. 

MOOLAY KIRAT. Tam. Toddalia acu- 
leate. 


Rajghiro ki bi^i, Duk. MolayKIray, Tam. 

Cholai, Hind. Malakura, Tel. 

Sbakini, Sans. 


. MOOLI. Hind. A radish. Raphanus 
sativus; any root. To call a mahomedan a 
garden root, as turn kon sa bugb ki mooli 
ho, of what garden are you a root, is very 
offensive. 


MOOLHID-NOOMA. Pers. resembling 
infidels. 

MOOLLAH. Arab, anr^ongst mabomedans, 
a doctor or learned man ; in Persia, the Moo- 
lah wears a largo turban of white muslin; 
and a 83Mid, in whose veins runs the pro- 
phet mahomed’s blood, a smaller turban of 
dark green stuff. 

IIOOLLAH ISTAJEEB. See Kush. 

MOOLLT. Hind. Solannni Indicnm. 

MOOLLOp-GHORANTEH. Tel. Bar- 
leria nrionitis. — Linn. 

MOOLO-KARANG VARAY PATTAY. 
Tam. Toddalia nculeata, 

Katia « nya*kira< ki-baji, I Sliakinf Sans. 

Duk, Miillchkirai, Tam. 

Eantah^ Sans, j Mallu-danta*kura, Tel. 

3I00-L0KG, See India. 

MOOLpO DOSA KAIA. Tel. Gucumis 
muricstus. « 


MOOLOO DANTOO KOORA. Tel. Tod- 
dalia aouleata 

MOOLOO GOVINDA. Tel, Barleria 
prionitis. JAnn. 

MOOLOO MOORIKAH, Mal. Ery- 
ihrina Indica Law. Ro^b, TT. and A. 

MOOLOOVOO.— ? Piper nigrum. 

MOOLLOO-VENGA. . Briedeliii spiuosa. 

.MOOLTAN, is a largo trading city, the 
capi^ of a province of the same name in the 


Pttniab- , Ibfs.faQilt near itAe left bank of 
the ChasaH in Ia 80/ ^ r 

east. The Ifoomn dajitric^.iSi on ^ whole» 
an arid, sandy oonntiy, about,, llO.uttUta in 
length and 70 in its greatest ^breadtli,..a^ 
is comprehended between the Sutlm, thetu 
named the Gharra, the Ravi ^ and Oheuab. 
Mooltari and Tatta were^ the ancient seats 
of the ancient Balia or Balli^ka-pntra 
race, and to the present the blessing or byrd 
of the bards is. Tatta-MuUan ka ^o. . .At 
an interval of 1300 years, two conquerors, 
Alexander and Mahmud, #ere opposed by 
a race of this name. In A. D. 1000, Mah- 
mud entered Hindustan .but in the course 
of eight years, he made no farther progress 
than Mooltan. The people of Mooltan, who 
were the Mai li, and Catheri (that is the 
Khatry or Rajpoot 1^be)of Alexandei;, must 
have preserved their ancient spirit, to be 
able to oppose, for so long a time, such for- 
midable armies beaded 1^ so furious an 
enthusiast as Mahmud. In 1008, we find 
the confederate bindoos defeated, and 
Mahmud's first essay towards effecting the 
downfal of their religion, was the destruc- 
tion of the famous temple of Nagarkot, in 
the mountains bordering on the Panjab 
country. His next expedition, being the 
sixth, was in 1109; when Tannasar, a mom 
celebrated place of hindoo worship, on the 
west of Delhi, experienced a like fote with 
Nagarkot; and the city of Delhi itself, 
was taken at the same time. In 1018, he 
took Kanoj, and also destroyed the tem- 
ples of Matra, or Matnra (the Methora 
of Pliny). His twelfth expedition, in^ 1024, 
was fatal to the celebrated temple of Som- 
naut, in the penin^laof Guzerat adjoining 
tothetownot’Pattan,on the sea coast; and 
not far from the island of Diu, now in the 
hands of the Portuguese. Mooltan city 
was taken by storm. by the British Indian 
Army on the 2nd January 1849. The 
chief products of the MooUau district 
consist of cereshs, cotton, indigo, sugarcane, 
saltpetre, alkali or snjjee, ghee and wool ; 
some of which commodities are also largely 
imported from other places, the surplus of 
wheat finds its way to Sukkur and Kur- 
rachee.— Ann. Lid. Adm »Vol: XII p, 
lOf Rentiers Memoir p. 14. SeeKatti; 
or Kattyawar. 

MOOLUK.. Bbno. Radish, Raphanus 
sativns. 

MOOLU VENGA. Tam. In Trfkvan- 
eore, a wood of a copper colour, specific 
gravity 0:831. Used for common build* 
ings. Colonel Fnlk. 

MOOMIYAI. Pers. a kind of petrolwin, 
which the Persians believe to possess j^eat 
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• MOOirAGA tOOBiL 

nedititfal virtoM, »ato be b^lyeBea- to natioas, »1*^ ilte 

ekrns ill mendiog broken bonM. fMoomood, ibe flfmnd reoe ptiole and ater^bom of 
Itm,, nnido tA Kobat, ia of tbe kind oalfed amrit or aibbroaia, wbioh it tnppliea dMng 
micKunia madani, or innmniy of the mine, the fortnight of ita wtoe to the goda, pn 
Blphtnatoiieaaye it ia made from a mineral tbe last day to the Pitri ordeiBed progeni* 
whii& ia r^noed to powder and boiled in tors. Aa personified, in hindooiam,the moon ia 
waW, an oil ficmto on the top,* w*hich har- the father of Bndha and grandfather of if nrp« 
dona into a Buhateiipeofthe appearance and ravas, as already shewn. The hiUf.inop%^ 
Oonsistetioe of coal. It is a famous medi- as freqaently noticed, is worn by Siva upott 
ome.throngbottt all the East, and is said to j bis forebea^. With the B^'pootSi aa 
effeot almost miraonlnas cores of frac- 1 with the Scandinavians, the moon is a .malb 
tnree. Elphinstone^ Kingdom of Cmhul divinity. The Tatar nation also considered 
p. 40. See Momiai. him a male divinity, like Adonis. The 

MOOMOOKSHOOTWA, Saks, from | moon has, in many nations, been oon8& 
mooch, to liberate. dered to exercise ai^ inflnenoo on the bedy^ 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahomedan rite producing and modifying diseases, and hiw 
of shaving the child’s head on the 6th or played an important part in the develop 
40th day after birth.— J/crWo/s meat of the cbaracter of nations and in, 

MOONKIR and Nakir, according to determining the destinies of the human race, 
mahomedan belief, two angels who ques- New moons, and full moons and mopabsa 
lion the dead on their interment, as to their heavens at the conjunction have bean kept 
good and bad actions in life. w>th ceremonies , or fastings. Eclipses whe- 

MOON. ' ^be sun or moon have been looked on 

Kainr. At PiM. Tu.. Mah. Per. Toek. aa eviUences of divine diapleAKnre, the taflu- 
Lune,‘ Fa. Chandra, Sanhc. ence of the moon on marriage and child 

Mood; monat, Gaa. Nellah, Tam. bearing was considered great. According 

Chand, Hind. Verinil, Tsi. fco Bgedo, the Greenlanders believe that tbe 

Luob, It. Lat. Sr. Aii, ^ Tu«k. visits their wives now and then ; and 
In bindoo mythology, the moon is fabled that staring long at it, when at its full will 
to have been married to the twentyseven make a maid pregnant. Amongst tbe Jews, 
daughters of the patriarch Daksba,orAswini, according to Rabbi Abravanel, tbe full 
and tbe rest, who are in fact personifications moon wa^ believed to bo lucky and the other 
of tbe lunar astorisms. His favourite phases disastrous, and the belief of the 
amongst them was Robini, to whom be so Greeks and Homans was similar. The day 
wholly devoted himself as to neglect the of the full moon was by tbe Greeks the best 
rest. They complained to their father, aud for marriage. Hesiod, Aristotle, Luoilius, 
Daksba repeatedly interposed, till, finding Horace, Pliny, Galen, Lord Bacon « and 
his remonstrances vain, be denounced a others have all made similar notices. Wtmlaiu 
curse upon his son-in-law, in consequence on Ught^-Padma Parana Swerga Kkaitda 
of which he remained childless and became Section 11, Hindu theatre Vol, I pp. 22P, 
affected by consumption. Tbe wives of 234. Tod's liajasthan Vol. L p. 696. 

Chandm having interceded in his behalf MOON, Jap. a crest, or arms, of which , 
with their father, Daksha modified an im- the Japanese are as proud as any Europaan , 
precation which he could not recall, and noble. It is worn on their dresses, their 
pronounced that tlie decay should bo peri- armour, before their gateways and wherever 
odical only, not permanent, and that it, it can bo seen: before tbe Government'houiC 
should alternate with periods of recovery, there is generally spread a grass-tree or 
Henoe the successive wane and increase linen-cloth, which means ’’No admittance 
of the moon, Robini, in astronomy, is the except on business:” the “moon” or crest 
fourth lunar mansion, containing five stars, has much the appearance of a clover leaf, 
the principal of which is Aldebaiwn. and is the “ moon” of government. HoJp- 
Hindwm have long been aware of the astro- son's Ncufosaki^p. 10; 22. 
nominal facts of the moon’s deriving its MOON, author of a catalogue of iudige^ 
light from the sun, and by its positions nons and exotic plants growiugiu Ceylotu 
forming the days of the lunar month, on It is a bare list of names, 
which oartionlar ceremonies are to he observ- MOON-ECLIPSB-la-kyat-bgyin^ Bukif* 

ed. In the latter case it is auppomd to , MOONACANI-MABAM, Tax. Tuddalta 

move in the Mandala, tbe sphere or orWt Of aenleata. 

tbe sun, and when in conjunction, aa at the MOONAGA COOBA, Til, the grpeilul 
new moon or Amireaya, fnneml obaeqitiea of Hyperauthera moringa. MoonagaP^ 
axeeapecially to be 'eekbnted. According Til. m flower of Hypenmtheramdrbgo* 
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^ MOONGNBB. 

ICopnapfa Vara, Tsu itie teeii of Ejpem- 
Hjera moringa. ‘ • ' ' 

MOONAY, Hind, Fremna mtopfrifnlia* 

MOONDA, a head man of the Muoda or 
Ho race. See Kol ; Mnnda. 

MOONDARL SeeKol. 

MOON DAS A, a oloth worn by the poorer 
claeRGB in Dharwar, coats one and a' qdarter 
i’apee. 

MOONDBB, Bbno. Sphoeranthus molUs. 

MOONDBBGUL. See Kush. 

MOONDI, Hind. Sphcerdnthns mollis. 

MOON-DIEN, Burm. A fine grained, 
light, -wood, recommended fi)r furnitnre. 
Its breaking weight is lbs. 121. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. B3 to 38, In a fall grown 
tree on good soil the average length 
^of the trpnk to the first branch is 5U feet 
and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 10 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
per cubic foot — Dr, Brandis^ Cal, Gat, Ex, 
0/1862. 

MOONDLA MOOSTEH-KURA, Tkl. 
Solanqm trilobatnm. 

MOONDRI PALLAM, Tam. See Mun- 
dri pal lam. 

MOON DU, MATiEAii, a cloth given to a 
oair woman betrothed to a single man. See 
polyandry. 

MOONDUN, Hind. A mahomedan rito 
of shaving the child’s head on the Gth or 
40th day after birth.*— 

MOON-FLOWER, Eno. Calohyction 
grandlflorum, Choisy, It is ' 

— white moon-flower, sneh as shows 
On Serendib’s high crags, to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail, 

Scenting her clove trees in thegalo ’'—J/ason. 

MOONOAY, Benq. Hind. Ilyporan- 
thbra naoringa. 

Moongay ki-jar, its root. 

hlOongay ki-bnji iti loaves. 

Moongay ki phalle, its pods. 

Moongay ka phool its flowers. 

MOONGAL, Tam. Bambusa. The Bam- 
hop. 

• ,MOONG A ROOD. Hand. Pliasoolus 
mtingo, Green Gram. This is grown through- 
out British India but more in the upper pkrt 
of JRindoosUn ; it is eaten by the natives 
dressed in various ways.— Jet/re?/. 

MOONGEE, a river near the Khassyah 
bills. 

MOONGHIL, Sanso. Tam, Bambusa 
arundinaoea.— jRojjft. 

MOONG*KA^DHAL, Hind. PhaBeolus 
mungo. SeeDat ‘ 

MOONGNEE, of Orissa, apparently a 
chlorite slate : when freshly quarried, it 
is oomparaUveiy spfk and easily workable, 
but by long weathering becomes highly in- 


Mdo»af 09 ?B. ^ 

durated, blaiok W bright, It CoW feofti 
the hill state of NilgW, in 0Hsiw»- wksre 
CNtenrive quarries are ssid to eifigit. -^b{g 
strfmo «8 used principally for the manufcoture 
of various utensilsi Idols are alsOcpiadeof 
it, and if the popular assertiou that it is the 
true Moongnee be acoep^/ this stdne is 
that on which the finest sp^imens of native 
sculpture extadfc in the province are e^teeut* 
ed, to wit, the Aroon Khumba, a polygonal 
column of considerable grace and Wuty 
now standing before the principal entrance 
of the Pooree temple ; also the elaboraiely 
carved and figured slabs that adonied the 
top and sides of the door- ways of the old 
temple of fhe Luwat-Kanarac, in the same 
district nnd the gigantic figures of certain 
native deities of Jaipore, in the Cattak 
district. ]t is probable, however, that 
‘Moongnee’ is a general term not confined, 
to one species of stone, but applying to 
several, nnd that the Kbaree moongnee 
means the slate Mo*»ngtice. Oal.Cat.Ex 1872. 

MOONG PHALLI. Hind. Arachis hy- 
pogroa, Earlli-nnt, Ground nut’; Manillii 
nnt, the legumes contain the nuts; they 
are sraall nnd white, and require to be roast- 
ed before eaten ; they are not in much es- 
teem. — Kuidell, 

MOONl or Modooga. Tel. nlsoMwni 
motagn, Tam. Erytlirina snberosa. 

Muon J A. Hind. Saccharum moonjs, 
a grass indigenous to India, it is collocted 
after the rainy season, it is possessed of great 
teiiBoity, nnd is employed for tying up cafctle 
at wight, for ropes for fhe Persian wheels: 
the Benares boat-men make tow ropes of it, 
the boatmen of the Indus universally em- 
ploy tlie Moonja ns a towing rope, and for 
the rigging of their vessels, in all places 
above SukUur. It woidd form an ample 
supply of half stuft’ for paper makei’S,— 
Koyle, 

MOONJUR. Biono. Hedysarum orbl- 
culatiim. ' 

MOONKIR and Nakir, according to roa- 
liomedan belief, two angels who examine the 
spirite of the departed iu the tomb. See 
Jibreel. 

MOONLIGHT. The sun shall not smite 
thee by day, nor the moon by night, (Psalm 
exxi. 6). Eastern races believe firmly iu 
the evil effects of moonlight upon the human 
frame ; from Sindli to Abyssinia, the travel* 
ler will hear tales of wonder concerning it. 

MOONLIGHT CONVOLVULUS. Con- 
volvulus dianre. , : 

MOONSHEE, ^ind. a secawtary; » , 
teacher, the celestial Mercury, abo.the Eber^ 
x^l, the Almighty. , 

MOONSTONE ooquts in Cey^i,, It is » 



MOOROROFT. 

variety of felspar, and of little ralae. Some 
of the ** cat’s eyes” that are brought for sale 
by the Ceylonese, are made of adularia or 
moon-stone, a variety of felspar found in 
Ceylon resembling opal. In Europe, Moon* 
stone is often sold for opal,— JtfifMow. 

MOONTHA-MAMEDY NUNA. Tei.. 
also Moonthericotto-yeunai. Tam. Oil of 
Anacardinm occidentale. 

MOONUGA. Hind. Species of raisins. 

MOONYAH JO RUSSA. Sind. Hope 
of Saccharnm munja fibre. Soo Gramina- 
oo», mnnja; mo. nja. 

MOOR, a term by which the mahoniedans 
of the south of India were known, h 11 throngh 
the 18tb and to the middle of rlio ilhh cen- 
tury. In the Hindustani dictionary by Gap- 
tain Robuck in 181 that langnage was 
styled the Jargon of the Mooi’s. 

MOOR, Major, an officer of the Bombay 
Army, who was present at Seringapatinn. 
He wrote Oriental Fragments ; Hindoo Pan- 
theon. 

MOORAGA CHETTOO. Tel. Hypo- 
ranthera moringa. 

MOOROOGANA. Can. A butter or solid 
oil of Canara, used for medicinal purposes, 
and as an ointment for the wounds of cat- 
tle injured by tigers. It is said to bo pro- 
duced from a forest tree growing in tlio 
Canara jungles. The oil is dark brown and 
quite solid, and merits the best considera- 
tion. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 

MOORAIGIBBA — ? contemplating the 
deity with the head bowed down between the 
knees. 

MOORATIB. Ar. Hind. Pkrs. insignia 
of rank. Vide Mahi, 

MOORBA,BENO.Sausevicraro.'cburghiana. 

MOOROH ’HUL, a fan for driving away 
flies, especially of peacock’s feathers. A 
club-like fan, made of peacocks feathers, 
used by the great. 

MOORCROFT, WILLIAM, a veteri- 
nary surgeon of the Bengal army who tra- 
velled in Central Asia, and after some days 
illness died at Audkhui. He lies interred 
outside the walls of Balkb. Author of Jour- 
ney to lake Manasarovara, in Little Thibet. 
A cold permission was Mr. Moorcroft's 
only incitement beyond the stimulus of^ a 
speculative mind and an enterprising dis- 
position. His first attempt, which was made 
by way of Chinese Tartary, has been long 
the property of geographers, lin\iiig been 
published in the twelfth volume of the Asia- 
tic Researches. In this journey he was the 
first European to cross the Himalaya, and 
he made his way to the great plain between 
that and the Kuen-lun chain, the situation of 
the sources of the Indus and the Sutluj, and 


MOOROROFT. 

of the two remarkable lakes of Ravan and 
Manasa. Besides the natural difficulties of 
die way, he hod to elude the vigilance of 
the Nepalese, then masters of the Himala;jra, 
and who wore on the eve of that war with 
the British which transferred the snowy 
mountains to the latter. Mr. Moororoft 
had also to oonoiliate the Chinese author!* 
ties beyond the Himalaya, and in spite of all 
obstacles, and of sickness, induced by ex- 
posure and fatigue, ho accomplished his 
purpose, ascertaining not only the valuable 
geographical facts alluded to (the situation 
of the .sacred lake.s of the Hindus, and tbe 
upper course of two important rivers), but 
the region, also, of the shawl-wool goat, 
and opening a way for the impoifation of 
the wool into Hindustan, and finally into 
Britain. 

Ho was the originator aid the principal 
of the journey and entorprize. Ho was a 
native of Lancashire, and was educated at 
Liverpool for the profession of n surgeon. 
Upon (ho completion of the usual course of 
study, however, his attention was diverted 
to a different pursuit, and he finally fettled 
in London as a practiser of veterinary sur- 
gery. After traversing the mountains, 
Mr. Moororoft and his party arrived safely 
at Lo by a route on which no European had 
preceded them, and on his way ho first de- 
termined* the direction of the upper parts 
and the sources of two of the three great 
rivers of the Panjab, — the Boyah, Vipasa 
or Hyphasis, and the Ohandrabhaga, or 
Chonab, alsotho Acesiiics or Ab-i-ain. Avery 
small portion of this tract, or the southern 
part of the hill states of Kahalur, Sukhet, 
and Kotoch, wci*o crossed by Forster, but 
in a condition of personal restraint and dan- 
ger, which left him little leisure for observa- 
tion. About two centuries earlier (1624) 
the Jesuit missionary, Audrada, appears to 
have made his way from Brinagar to the 
north of the Himalaya into either Ladakb, 
and in the boginqing of the eighteenth oen- 
tury,(1716,)lho raiH6ionary,De8ideri, entered 
Kashmir by the Pir Panjal pass, and thence 
proceeded to Lh'assa through Ladakb. 
The route from Kabul to Bokhara was, at 
the time when it was travelled by Mr. Moor- 
crcjR, new to European investigation. Goes, 
who travelled from Kabul to Kashgar, and 
tKcnce to China, in 1608, passed over a por- 
tion of it, but it is difficult to identify all 
the places which ho names, and his account 
is concise and imperfect. “ Before I quit 
I Turkistan,” Moorci*oft writes from Bokhara, 
** I mean to penetrate into that tract which 
contaihs probably the best horses in Asia, 
but with which all intercourse has bee& 
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suspended during the last five years. The 
experiment is full of hazard, but Ujeu vaui 
Men la chandelle ” His life fell a sacrifice 
to his zeal. At Andh’ko, where he spent 
some days in effecting purchases, ho was 
taken ill with fever, and died. 

Mazar is the place where Mr, Trebeck, the 
last of Moorcroft’s unfortunate party, ex- 
pired. A Hajee attended him on his death- 
bed, and he is laid in a small burying ground 
westward of the town, under a mulberry 
tree . — As Bes^ 1816, vol. xii. 375* Travels in. 
the Himalayan Provinces^ Land. 1841, 2 
Vola. Edited by Br.H, H. IVilsoii^ A Journey 
to Lake Manasaro'Oara^ un Asiatic Bes. voL 
xii. Calcutta^ Moorcrqfi's Travels Vol. i. pp. 
xix, XXXV, xlvi, xlvii, xlx. 

MOORDA-PAROSH,PEUa.Per8on8 whose 
business it is to carry the dead. 

MOORDAH-SHO Pers. or Gusa8la,HiND. 
persons who wa.sh the bodies of the dead. 

MOOHDAH SING. Litharge : used in 
ointments and in oil paintings : sells at 
Ajmir two seers for one rupee.*— Gea. Med. 
Top. p. 146. 

MOOREE BENG.Feoniculum panmori.-D.O. 

MOORE ED, a disciple, (man or woman.) 

MOORE, Dr. Thomas Horsfield and Mr. 
Frederic Moore’s Catalogue of Birds in the 
India House Museum appeared in 1854, 
1856 and 1858. Dr. Horsfield was one of the 
earliest naturalists labouring in India though 
the extent of his labours, in .lava and Suma- 
tra, is unfortunately but little known. His 
researches in Java and the neighbouring is- 
lands began in 1802, and wore continued 
till 1819, During that time he collected up- 
wards of two thousand species, the mo.st 
curious and interesting of which have been 
published by Messrs. Brown and Bennett, 
in the * Plant® Javanic® rariorcs’ one of the 
most profound and accurate botanical works 
of the day, and one most important for the 
Indian botanist to study with attentiou. 
In 1861, Dr. Thomas Horsfield published 
a catalogue of tho mammalia in the India 
House Museum. In 1851,*! 858, 1859, Dr. 
Horsfield and Mr. Frederic Moore published 
a catalogue of the Lepidopterous insects in 
that institution, and, in 1859, Mr. Moore 
published the notices of the Bombycid®, of 
the genus Adolia and of the silk producing 
genera.— MV.F. Moore and Dr. T. Horsfields 
catalogues, Drs. Hooker and Thomson. 

MOORGA, Beng. Celosia cristata. 

MOORGA, Beng. Hind., Jasmiuum sam- 
bao. 

MOORGABI, Beng. Hind. Sanseviera 
zeylanioa. 

MOORGAH, Hind. Alight brown Colored 
wood close-grained and takes a good polish, 
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but is not a strong or serviceable wood. Oc- 
curs in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal 
to Hasdiha, bnt rather scarce. Native arti- • 
cles of furniture are principally made from 
this wood. — Cal. Engineer" 8 Journ, July I860. 

MOORGHAB, a deep stream of very pure 
water, with precipitous banks, fringed with 
tamarisks and a few reeds. On the east 
banks there are sloping sand hiljs, on the 
west a desert sandy plain, overrun with 
camel thorn, and extending to the mouutmu 
burner of Khorassan. The valley of the 
Moorghab abounds in pheasants and rock 
pigeons. The ancient city of Merv is in a 
plain, watered by the Moorghab. — Ahhott's 
Khiva; Markham* 8 Embassy, pp. 113-114. 

MOORGHABI — ?Beng. Hind. Sanseviera 
Zeylanioa. 

M00R6H-KES, Pers. Celosia cristata. 

MOORHURMARA. Garcinia purpurea. 

Wild Mangosteon. | Kokeem; Kokum; Mahr. 
Under these names. Dr. Gibson describes 
a beautiful tree of Canara and Sunda, mostly 
below and near valley.s. Valued for its fruit 
which is extensively exported as a native 
condiment. The concrete oil also is much 
used. Its wood is good.— Dr. Gibson. 

MOOR-HEN, Eng, Gallinula chloropus. 

MOOBKOO, — PErythrina Indica. 

MOORLIUB, a river in the GyaU^district 
of Bengal. 

MOORIES are blue cloths principally 
manufactured in the districts of Nellore and 
atCoouatoor in the Chinglepnt coUectorate of 
Madras. They are 2 cubits in breadth, and 
28 long and sold at from 2 to 7 Rs. each, ac- 
cording to their sizes. They are largely ex- 
ported to the Straits of Malacca. 

MOORMA.N a designation, in Ceylon, for 
a person of a race believed to be of Arab 
descent; the establishment of a mabomedan 
colony before the close of the seventh cen- 
tury is alluded to by Beladeri or Ahmad 
in a chronicle of the Arab conquests in 
Europe and Asia. They are sbiab mabome- 
dans. Their priests, who are elected by 
them from those of their people who are 
most deeply versed in the Koran, officiate in 
the mosques and deliver their discourses in 
Persian. In their funerals, the corpse, after 
being washed and annolnted by the leb^ 
and sprinkled with powder of sandalwood, 
is borne in a coffin without a bottom (its 
place being supplied by plaited tapes), and 
carried on a bier decorated with flowers, which 
are afterwards planted ou the grave. The 
procession is accompanied by mourners, who 
ebaunt the funeral cry of tiie mabom^ans. 

The Moormen of Ceylon seem of similar 
origin with tho Moplah of Malabar and 
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tlie Labbi of the South of the Peninsula. 
Thronghoni the peninsula, the uneducated 
of the European oommunitj continue to 
designate every tnahoxnedan as amoormao. 
— /oi*r»ol Aiiatique, Few. et Mars, 1845.— 
Fragmeiis Arahes et Fersaiis relaiifs d Inde, 
Fragnt, V., p. 166, in TetinenVa dhriatianity 
in Ceylon p. 35. 36. 

MOOBMOOBA, Hind, rice pressed flat 
and eaten raw. 

MOOBMOOBEE, Beng Abildgaardia 
Bottbolliaua. 

MOOBOOKOO, Tam. Nar. Erythriua 
indica. has a fibre of moderate strength. 

MOOBSHEDABAD, originally called 
Maksoodabad, is said by Tieffenthaler to have 
been foanded by Akbar. Moorshedabad pro- 
poi^, in its largest extent, was 5 miles long 
and miles bi*oad. This was in 1759 only 
two years after the battle of Plassey when 
it had already attained its greatest magni- 
tude. Tt. of Hmd Vol. i. p. 71. 

MOOBSHID, Arab, Amongst the sunni 
mahomedans, this person is a religious in- 
structor in a family. Amongst tho shiah 
sect there are reckoned twelve, viz., Ali and 
his eleven descendants. The moorshid or 
pir of the sunui mahomedans initiates dis- 
ciples, styled murid, into his sect, after re- 
peating the ostafghar or renuueiatiou and 
the five sections of tho mahomedan creed. 

MOORTOOZA Alii, a name of Ali. 

MOOHUBBA,AR,a kind of mugio square. 

MOORUGAL, Tam. Bamboo. 

MOORUKEA, one of the many kinds of 
slaves in Assam distinguished by distinct 
appellations. Tho Moorukea is a kind of 
Chapunoa, neither servant, slave, nor equal, 
but partaking of all. The master provides 
the Moorukea with a pair of bullocks and a 
plough, and be tills his rnaHter’s laud for 
two days. On the third day the Moorukea 
may plough his own ground with his 
master^s bullocks and plough. Tho valley 
of Assam possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc, lac 
and ivory. — Butler's Travels, Assam, p.2'lS-20. 

MOORUBGAMABAM, Tam. Moringa 
tree, Hyperantbera moringa: Mooranga 
vayr, its root; Moorangypoo, its flower; 
Mooraugy keeray, its leaves used as greens ; 
Mooraugy kai, its pods. 

MOORUNGI-BOOT. AiiGLo-TAM.Hedy. 
sarum senuoides ? 

MOORVA, Tam. Sanseviera zeylanica- 
Bow-string-hemp. 

MOOSA. SeeKoI. 

MOOSA SOHAG, the founder of a sect, 
of devotees. 

MOOSAFIR SHAH, a Mohurrum fuqeer. 

MOOSHA, Bkjku. Audropogon senator. 


MOOSTAKA MOTHO. 

MOOSHALY, See Polyandry. 

MOOSHAHIDA, the oontemplatiou or 
vision of future, absent, or invisible things. 

MOOSHKA, also Castoori. Saks* Musk. 
MOOSHKDANA. Peks. Hind. Hibis- 
cus abelraosohus. 

MOOSHUL, Beno. Curouligo orohioidee. 

MOOSTNG. Boa. Moringa pterygosperma. 

MOOSLI. Moosli siah, the black moosll, 
and moosli safed or the white moosli, are 
medicinal products much in use by the 
people of India. Safed Moosli is said to bo 
the rootlets of Salmalia Malabarioa but sup- 
posed by Ainslie to be from Curouligo or* 
chioides, Bird wood thinks tho white moosli 
is from Murdanniif scopiflora (Uoyle) or a 
species of Trndescaiitia. Moosli siah is sup- 
posed to bo the product of Curouligo brevi- 
folw, and of 0. nigra ? 

Black Moosli. 

Tal mooli, Bkno. | Warahi mooaalie, Sam. 

Kaleo Moosli. Hind. | NelepaniiykQluBgu,TAii. 
Soeah Mooslie, Pehs. ) Nalla taty gudda, Titr«. 

A tuberous and wrinkled root about four 
inches long, slightly bitter and mucilaginous 
to the taste, and reckoned among those 
medicines which purify the blood i it also 
possesses tonic properties, is considered 
stimulant and used as su aphrodisiac. 
It is procurable in most bazaars tnroughout 
India. — Faulkner. 

White Moosli. 

Suflbd MoiAli, Hind. | Taimir-vittang kalunga.TAit. 

I Tsulla ghodaltt, T»t. 

The root is long, fleshy, and whitish. 
In Southern, and some parts of Western, 
India, t^ie powdered root is used in tho form 
of a thick miicilago with water, and answers 
admirably us a nutritious demulcent for 
coiivalcsccut por.souK. It is also supposed, 
when Ukeii in this form, to have the effect 
of filling tho small pox, and preventing tho 
confluent disciiHe. Asparagus sarmentOBUS 
root is also offered for sale as the white 
Moosli. — Faulkner. Itoijlo. O' Shaughnesay. 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 14'>. Bengal Dispensatory. 
Betig.^ Pharm. Birdwood, p.p. 92, 

MOOSLLM. Au. Hind. Convert to ma- 
bomodanism ; the plural of this is Mussul- 
min. 

MOOSME. Jak a daughter, a maid, not to 
be confounded with the Gayasha or Binging 
girl, or the kankro, tlic unfortunate temporary 
inhabitants of tho Government ‘‘llara." — 
HofJffstm’s Nagasaki, p. 243. 

MOOSNEE. Beno. Linum UHitalissimum. 

MOOSHATA— ? A foraalo jester. 

MOOSSALT. Sans. Curculigo orohioides. 

MOOSTA. Sans. Cyperua juncifolius. 
MOpSTAKA MOTHO. Dck. Cyperus 
; hcjtastauhyus.— 
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MOOSTUNG, a principal and most exten- 
aive valley of Belnchistan, situated to the 
sdath of the valleys of Qaetta and Kanhee. 
It extends from about 29 ® 80* to near 30 ® 
N. lat., and its eastern boundary is nearly 
defined by the 67 ® of E. long. It is there- 
fore about 40 miles in length, and varies in 
breadth from 5 to 8 miles, spreading out to. 
wards its upper end, and being gradually 
constricted towards its lower or southern 
extremity. It is bounded by parallel ranges 
running N. N. E. by S. S. W, of medium 
height, probably from 500 to 800 foot. The 
range to the eastward is pierced by a pass 
leading to the Dasht-i-be-Daulat. See Kelat. 

MOOSTUSSA, Moo^sabba, Moosuddus. 
Ae. Hind. Varieties of magic squares. 

MOOSUL, is situated on the right bank 
of the rirer Tigris ; its population and trade 
have greatly diminished since the time, prior 
to the discovery of the Cape passage, when 
it was the thoroughfare for the caravans, be- 
tween Europe and India. It formerly en- 
joyed a high reputation for the manufacture 
which derives its name from the town and is 
known in Franco as mousscline and in Eng- 
lish as mnsliu. At a short distance is the 
mound and village of Nabbi Yunus, in which 
is a mosque, which covers the supposed 
tomb of the prophet Jonah. 

MOOSUL — ? a long wooden pestle. 

MOOSULLA, or Jao Namaz. 

MOOSUM, a river near Malligafim. 

MOOSUMONUM, a variety of magic 
square. 

MOOT. Bkno. Phasoolus aconitifolius. 

MOOTA. See Sutti. 

MOOTABELA. Bbno. Hind. Jasminum 
sambac. 

MOOTA-MOOLEE, a river formed of 
the Mootah and Mooloo with its sangam or 
junction near Poonah. 

MOOTAWALLI, An. Hind. Pbrs. super- 
intendent or treasurer of a mosque. 

MOOTOHIE MARAM. Erythrina Indica. 

MOOTEE MUSJBED, a mosque of Agra 
built entirely of pure white marble. Tr. 
Kind. Vol. i. p. 4U4. 

MOOTB KEERAY, Tam. Greens grown 
in tho Southern parts of the Peninsula, and 
eaten by the poor. — Ainslie^ p. 255. 

MOOTHA. BENO.HiND.Cyperus rotundus. 

MOOTHEE P Duk. Hind, Guz. Sans. 
Trigonella foennni-grfecum. 

MOOTH, Bkno Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

MOOTHA, Bbng. Cyporus communis. 

MOOTHO, Bbno. Hind. Cyperus hex- 
astachyns, Boitl. also Cyperus rotund us. 

MOOTI. Tam. an egg. 

MOOTKOOLAY, Hind, balls of paste 
boiled ; dumplings. 
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MOOTO-POLAGUM— P Pavonin odorataw 
MOOTRULLA, SANa Cuonmis sativus. 

MOOTSOMAH P A very pleutifu) 
tree of Akyab. It furnishes a very small 
wood, used for firewood . — Cal Oat Ex. 1862. 
MOOTTATI Tel. atribeof agrioulturists 

from Telingana settled at Bellary, in the 
borders of the Oanarese and Tilibg dis- 
tricts. The agriciiUnral races there, are, 
the Budra village authorities, viz. Pnekinat^ 
tee, Moottstee, Vellanattee, these are styled 
Reddy in Tamil and Telugu, or by the 
Mahratta term of Potail. They collect the 
Government rents. They claim to Be the 
true owners of porHons of the land in^uth- 
ern India, Other husbandmen of tho sndra 
caste, are thePeraooontyOapoolooGoongeddy 
Lanoeka wanloo, and Cudeywaklee wanloo. 
The women of the last named caste dress 
their hair in a bunch on tho right side of 
their heads. 

MOOTTEE, Tam. St-rychnos nux vomica 
MOOTTHEB BANDHNA, Hind, crawl- 
ing -on all fours. 

MOOZDULUFFA, an oratory between 
Arafat and Mina n^ar Mecca. 

MOPEA, in Cberra punji : near it run the 
rivers Bor Neigura, Bor Sorri and Hoor* 
hoori. 

MOP-GHA, a tribe who occupy the range 
of hills between Thouk-ye-khat and Kanriie 
Creeks, skirting the Bghai race on the west. 
See Karen. 

MOPLA, an energetic, vigorous, progressive 
and prosperous community and in consider- 
able number ; in a large portion of Malabar, 
they form half the populations, and in the 
Malabar district their total number by 
census is not short of half a million ; they are 
very numerous in Travancore and are numer- 
ous in Canara. Tho Mopla have a large 
share of Arab blood, are supposed to be from 
intercourse between Arabs and the Tier 
women, and are a fine, stout, manly, good 
looking, mce, sturdy, independent, intelli- 
gent and educated. They are indnstrious, 
and money makers, in some respeotsare per- 
haps, in their industrious habits, the l^t 
population to be found anywhere in India. 
They have comfortable, neat, two-storied 
honses and homesteads, they have Btiost of 
the trade of the western coast in their 
hands, and are rapidly acquiring a larger 
and larger share in the land. They do not 
often seek public service. The term Moplah, 
is supposed to be derived from the Mafyala 
words, Mapillab, literally, mother’s son. The 
mahomedan moplah are sometimes called 
Jonakan mapillab (from Yavana, Greek) to 
distinguish thorn from the Nasrani (Naza- 
rene) mapillab, the Ncstorian Christiana of 
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Malabar. Tba mabomedans on the S.E. 
parte of the penineola neoalljr reoeiFe and 
ampt the honorary deeigaation of Lab* 
hi, their habit of nsing in oonversatiou 
the Aralno word “labek,** may it pleaee you, j 
I beg yonr pardon, when not apprehending a 
remark. The Mopla in the south-western 
coast of India, and Ceylon, and the Labbi 
from the S. Eastern coast of the peiiin- 
snla of India are said to have had a similar 
origin, viz,, from Arab fathers and Indian 
mothers. On several occasions since that 
part qf India came into the possession of 
Great Britain the Mopla have reqairad to 
be coerced, and are known to possess 
much fanatical zeal ; but it is generally 
supposed that agrarian disputes have been 
a prominent cause of their outbursts. The 
Mopla of North Malabar, although maho- 
medans, follow the rule, as to property, of i 
deseensuts a MatricB^ the Marumaka tayam, 
having, in this respect conformed to hiudu 
nssage, in the times of the ascoudauoy of 
the hindus. The Mopla also take the wife 
of a deceased brother. 

The Cholia Moplah or Labbi of the S. E. 
of the Peninsula are called by the Tiling, 
Jonangi, Zonaugi, Jonagar, Jonakari. The | 
iutercourae with tho mahomedau merchants 
aud seamen and the women of western 
India seems to have been from the most 
ancient times. Abuzaid writing A. D. 916 
mentions that the more devout merchants 
of Siraf, where young men wore on board, 
avoided sending their ships to Ceylon, as 
the women were very licentious ; and mer- 
chants would, when newly arrived, make 
advances to the daughter of a king and she, 
with tho knowledge of her father, would go to 
meet him in .some woody place. Besides the 
Mopla, there are, in thePoninsula of ladia,foi- 
lowing mahomedanism, distinct races. Tho 
most numerous are the offspring of the 
Arab conquerors, who have come through 
Persia and Hindustan; the Moghul race, 
designated*' beg, "and the Pat’han or Afghan 
race, styled *‘ khan", comparatively few in 
the peninsula of India, are all descendants 
of soldiers of the mahomedan armies ; and 
these three races are still chiefly soldiers. 
The Moplah and the'Labbi mahomedans are 
in considerable numbers on the extreme S. 
W. aqd S. E. of the peninsula, and are all 
engaged in traffic as merchants, as shop- 
keepers, or as pedlars. The Nao*aiti maho- 
medans are engaged in civil avocations, and 
also the Bohrt^ merchants and shopkeepers. 
The Nao-aiti differ by very marked charac- ! 
tors from all around them. The Labbi are a | 
tall and large made race, of a deep black I 
colour. Their usual dress consists of a dhoti 
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• or longa wrapper round the loins. They 
are largely engaged in meroantilo baainess 
and as pedlars.They use the Tamil alphabet, 
Tamil Koran, and sp^ and read 
the Tamil language only. Their name is 
derived from the Arabic word ** labek," 
may it please you, and the people are nsuaJly 
supposed to bo descendants of trading or 
sailor Arab fathers with mothers of India. 

The Bohra are found in tho Rajpoot 
states, on the N. western coast of Penlusu- 
lar India and are gradually extending to the 
I south : they represent themselves as to 
I their religious sect, to be the descendants of 
tho followers of the Sheikh-ul-Jabl, the oole« 
bruted old man of* the mountain. They 
call themselves Istnaili, acknowledge an 
Arohamandrito or religious chief: they prin- 
cipally follow rnercatitile pursuits, and are a 
robust, active, intelligent mercantile race, 
they are scattered all over the country, but 
are found principally in Quzerat, and the 
adjoining province ofCutoh, Sind aud other 
parts of the Bombay presidency. They are a 
paaoeablo, inoffensive body of men. 

The Nao-aiti aro a small non-military 
race who, but for a slightly zantbous tinge, 
would have an almost English fairness. They 
are called Nao-ait, new comers, and are said 
to have emigrated from Arabia about three 
hundred years ago, and aro now to be found 
in considerable numbers in Southern India. 
They aro^slonder, fair, men with very fair 
handsome women, and are engaged in civil 
avocations, never becoming soldiers. They 
say that they came from Arabia to the Kon- 
kan. The Nao-Aiti are supposed by some to 
have been sea-shoro' Arabs ; they seem to the 
editor to bo Persians. Indian mahomedans 
assert that they are the descendants of women 
anduhildren from Arabia whoso men werekill* 
ed on boing detected in an attempt to rob 
the tomb of Mahomed and their wives and 
children were sent off in a ship which land* 
od on the western coast, but this is doubtless 
a story got up to vilify a race. 

The Moplah we generally tnen of good 
stature, and considerable strength, and 
when young are not wanting in good looks. 
They wear a beard and moustache, out toler- 
ably close, and little or no hair on the 
head. A linen skull cap, covered by a vari- 
ed colored topi, protects the crown; and 
with the richer members of the sect, a white 
and gold pugree is wound around the head 
also. A loose flowing chemise, with gold 
or colored threads worked round the bor- 
ders, and a packet of pink, blue, or elabor- 
ately embroidered cloth of gold with an un- 
der garment of scarlet or blue cloth, loose 
and short white cotton trowsors, and wood- 
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«n sandals, more or less handsomely decor 
ated oompleiie the Moplah's oostnme. He 
invariably carries a china folding umbrella, 
and wears a banch of keys snspended by a 
string from his neck. In his hand, flnng 
over his shonlder, or tied round his waist, a 
smart Madras cotton handkerchief is al- 
ways to be seen. The Moplah are generally 
cleanly and well attired when they appear 
ont of their houses and bazaars. Their wo- 
men dress in blue and white cotton cloths, 
and on feast days are sometimes gorgeous 
to behold, with rings of brass, silver aud 
copper, bracelets of blue, red, and black 
glass, tinselled wood aud white metal; ear- 
rings of lead, silver, a^id pinchbeck and 
necklaces of a variety of materials. The 
poor Moplah women are generally very dirty 
in their habits, their dress foul and black, 
their heads un-combed and their miserable 
dwellings odoriferous and otherwise dis- 
gusting. They seem wretched, miserable, 
and hopeless indeed. But with the increased 
demand for labour, poverty and indigence is 
happily rcftiriug, and in a few years the 
present tenants of mud hovels. 

The Tiar are mostly clean re.spectful and 
susceptible of kindness, and good words. 
Both men and women are generally hand- 
some, with strong muscular frames, and 
plenty of walking aud talking, and eating 
powers. They do not encumber themselves 
with large wardrobes, a white cotfon cloth 
wound round the waist, aud reaching to the 
knees, being only necessary for their full 
dress costume. The women sometimes carry 
a small piece of muslin over the shoulder, 
and draw it across the breast when a Euro- 
pean approaches, but as white faces are not 
rare now-a-days, this habit is wearing out, 
and semi-nudity is the rule. A woman of 
easy virtue wears more decent apparel as a 
token of the laxity of her morals. 

Theextension of the mahomedan doctrines on 
the west coast took place in early times. 
According to Malabar records in the Arabic 
language some emissaries came here so far 
back as the reign of Cheramperoumal, when 
mahomed was in his 67th year ; aud so 
entirely persuaded the emperor of the mis- 
sion of their prophet, that he resolved to 
go in person to yisit him. Cheramperoumal 
died, however, on his journey, but not till 
ho had taken care by letters which he ad- 
dressed before his death to the rajahs of 
Malabar, that all freedom should be allowed 
the mahomedan teachers to propagate their 
religion, make disciples and build temples , 
through the whole country. This they did i 
^^ith equal zeal and success ; so that withiu’ 
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a few years their creed had struck deep root 
here. A Dutch writer, in the year 1721, 
remarks that the mahoniedaiis, being like the 
St. Thomas* Christians, bom in the land, 
might be, in one sense regarded as natives 
of Malabar, but as they have mingled with 
other members of their faith, Mogul, Turk 
and Arab, who resort to the country for pur- 
poses of trade, they form in $ome sort, a dis- 
tinct people. See India ; Mapillay. Polyandry. 

MOPLANG, or Moflong, L. 25 ® 28’ ; 
L, 91 ^ 43’ in the Khassia hills, about 15 
miles N. of the sauitarium of Oherra J?anju 
Its Dak bangalo, is 6,078 or 6,062 feet 
abov the sea . — Hooker Herm. Schl, 

MOQ BARRA. Ar. a tomb ; a mausoleum. 

MOQEISH, Gold or silver thread. 

MO R. Hino. a coronet : on two occasions, 
the Rajpoot chieftain wears the mor or coro- 
net; ; on his marriage, and when going to die 
in battle, symbolic of his nuptials with the 
Apsara, or * fair of heaven.’ — Wile. Qloss. 
Tod's Rajasthan^ Vol. ii. p. 252. 

MO R A, Hind. Grass of Saccharum semi- 
decumbens. 

MORA or Mount Moar, in lat. 1 ® 59' 
N , visible from Malacca, is an isolated hill 
near the sea, and covered with wood. • 

MORA. Tel. Calendering. 

MORA. Hind. A footstool. 

MORADABAD, near the 29th degree 
of N. L. Gold is obtained in the sands 
of the river Beyas : in those of the Gumti 
river : at Joiupole and in sand in the Mora- 
dabad di.strict. Moradabad was founded by 
Rustam Khan, who governed Sumbul under 
Shah Jahan. Ho named it Rustumnuggur, 
but this offending the emperor ho altered it 
to Moradabad after prince Morad, to whom, 
however, ho was opposed in the famous 
action on the Chambul in A. D. 1658, in 
which he lost his life. — Elliot. 

MORiE A, a genus of unimportant plants of 
the natural order loraoeae, comprising, 

bituDiiaosa, Ker. papilionacea^ Ker. 

ciliata, „ ramosa, „ 

edulia, „ triatis, „ 

gawled, Ser. viscaria, „ 

longiflora, Ker. 

MORiBA CHINENSIS, Thunb. Syn. of 
Pardanthus chinensis, Ker. 

MORiEDA, Tah. Olibanum, also Bos- 
wellia glabra ; and Buebanania latifolia ? 

MORAINE. See Indus. 

MORALI CHBTTU or Budumuru. Tel. 
Sponia orientals, Voigt, Celtis orieutaliB R. 
ii. 65, also Buebanania latifolia. 

The Sanscrit synonym is Priyalnh, a tree 
commonly called Piyal or Buebanania latifo- 
lia i but also applied to other trees. See 
also Gaddanclli. 
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MORA MOUNTAIN, see Kfayber. 

MORAN, See Sieghpo. 

MOBANDA, Hind, of Kamaon Ao. Picea 
webbiana, also P. pindrow, the silver fir. 

MOBANG, a large bailding, in which the 
unmarried hillmen of Assam reside. 

MORAM, Hind. Vitex negando. 

MORATTl, Malkal, Hydnocarpus ino- 
brians, Yahl 

MOBAWA See India. 

MOROHAR, Hin. Umbelliferous plants. 

MORCHELLA, the Morel. 

Sama^rogh, Hind, | Kanha^bicbu, Hind. 

Kana-kach, „ | Girchhatra „ 

Kan-jacb, „ | Khumb „ 

The morel plants of the N. W. Himalaya 
are the Morchella esculent, Linn, and 
theMorchella semilibera, The morels are 
abundant in and near Kashmir, from 
which considerable quantities are, after dry- 
ing, exported to the plains. Dr. Stewart 
noticed the Morel growing fresh, at 
6,000 feet, near Chumba. It is much eaten 
by natives, both fresh and dry, and is said 
to be preferred by them to tho mushroom. 
Dried it is a not unsatisfactory addition to 
a stew even for a European taste : a morel 
is found abundantly in tho desert about 
Jhang, Ac. and is said to be got near 
Hosbirpur, Ac. but it is not known that it is 
the same species. It is considered a great 
dainty by natives and relished by Euro- 
peans. — Vr. Stewart^ Punjab Plants^ p. 208. 
Mr. Powell Band Boole. Vol. 1 , p. 384. See 
Fungus. Morel. 

MORDANT. See Calico-Printing. Dyes. 

MORDECAT.Haraadan, a town in Persia, 
is the ancient Ecbatana. It is impossible to 
conceive a more charming situation, a 
country better suited to live happily 
in, than Hamadan and its neighbourhood 
The country is undulating, the soil rich, 
tho water good, the climate singularly 
clear, healthy, and bracing; with pic- 
turesque mountains at hand for retirement 
during the beats of summer. In the cen- 
tre of Hamadan, is the tomb of Ali Ben 
Sina, and not far from it are those of 
Esther and Mordecai, which are held in 
great veneration by the Jews of the town, 
and kept in a perfect state of repair. On 
the dome over these tombs is an inscription 
to the effect that Elias and Samuel, sons of 
Kachan, finished building this temple over, 
the tombs of Mordecai and Esther on the 
16th of the month Adhar 4474. The tombs 
are made of hard black wood which has suf- 
fered little from the effects of time daring 
the llj centnriea they have existed. They 
are covered with Hebrew inscriptions 
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still very le^ble, of which Sir John Mal- 
colm baa given the following translation. 
** At that time there was in the palace of 
Susa a certain Jew, of the name of Morde* 
oai ; he was the son of Jair of Shimei, who 
was the son of Kish, a Benjamite, for Mor* 
deoai the Jew was tho second of that name 
under the king Ahasuerus, a man much 
distinguished amoD|; the Jews, and 
enjoying great consideration among his 
own people anxious for their welfare, and 
seeking to promote the peace of all Asia.^* 
The traveller, nnless told, would never 
recognise them as tombs. The entry is by 
a low door, and the tombs occupy the whole 
of the internal space to the ceiling, leaving 
only a very narrow passage for walking 
round the huge atone-like conatruction in 
tho middle. Literally, not an inch is left 6n 
the whitewashed wall on which the Jewish 
pilgrims of a thousand years have not in- 
scribed their names. — Makolm^it Persia^ Bd, 
Verrier Journ. p. 35. 37. J. B. Fraser^ p. 221. 
Porter's Travels^ Vol. II. p, 91. See Khn- 
zistan; Arabistan; Kizzel Ozan ; Rawlinson. 

MORDVA, commonly called Mordnin; 
a race in considerable numbers in the 
province of Kazan. They are still pagan, 
supposed to be of Finnish origin, as lilcewiso 
their language, with which the Tartar tongue 
is however much mixed up. In bodily form 
and personal appearance and mode of living 
the Morctva boar a gi*oater resemblance to 
tho Russians than to other neighbours, the 
Tclionvoah and Tchci*emisse. Their faces 
are generally long and thin, their hair is of 
a reddish colour, and their beards short 
and scanty. They are honest and industri- 
OHS, but, like the Tchonvash, slow and dila- 
tory in their movements hare an extreme re- 
pugnance to any intercourse with other rsoes, 
and, to avoid their contact as much as pos- 
sible, they build their villages in the midst 
of a forest or wood. The Mordva are allowed 
by their pagan laws to have several wives, 
but arc generally content with one. The 
Tchouvash, and'Mordva bury their dead in 
their best attire, place food and beer in the 
coffin, and leavea little of both in the grave. 
A portion of the Mordva the Tchouvash 
and Toheremisse, bear the name of Chris- 
tians ; but too generally they are Christians 
in name alone. With regard to that portion 
who have ; still remained pagans, their 
chief god they call Paass, — or Pass, — ^a 
word which in their language signifies like- 
wise heaven, the mother of God, and the 
son of God.'^Turnerellif Kazan^ Vol. u. p.p^ 
178, 179, 182, 183. Tmm. 

MORE See Jakun. 

MORE.®, Oaud. a section of the natural 
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order of plants, the Urticaoeas, oomprising 
the gonna Morns, Linn^^ Ampalis, Bcjer, and 
Broiissonetia, f^ent. 

MOaKBAT, ill L. 16 ® 68* L. 54’ 3*. 

MOREE, a river of Chitagong. 

MOHEEL, a river of Jeypore. 

MO REHEAD, Dr. C., of the Bombay 
Medicnl Service, was Principal of the Grant 
Medical College from 1845. Wrote on the 
manner of breeding leeches in Bom. Med. 
aud Fhijs. Tmns. vol. i. p. 314.— On poison- 
ing by Arsenic, Ibid, vol. viii. p. 100.— On 
poisoning by Opium, Ibid, Vol. i. p. 323. — 
Ofi the Cholera Infirmary, Ibid Vol. i.pait 32 
— Dr.Buist's Oatahfjue. 

MORE HEAD, William Ambrose brother 
of Dr. Charles Morehead, in tlio Madras 
Civil Service. He wa.s latterly Pui.«tne Judge 
of the Court of Siidr aud Ponzdaree 
Adawlut, a Member of the Madras Council, 
and twice Governor of Madras. He was an 
experienced judicial officer, po.ssossing in 
combination with a sound judgment, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the law.sand customs of 
the country, and a peculiar aptitude in the 
practical application of the same. 

MOREL. Morchella esculenta. 

Tl-rh, Chin. I Muh-rh. Chin. 

Eana, Kachu Hind, j Khatkanva Hind. 

This fungus is found in the Panjab at 
the latter end of the rains, and is generally 
dug out of white ants’ no.sts, it is c^ne of the 
fuiigi or mushrooms, some of which, belong- 
ing to genera Agaricus, Morchella aud Tuber 
are edible. T. Cebariura is the truffle. The 
wholesome sorts of mushroom are readily 
distinguished by being of a pink or flesh 
colour in the gills, changing to darker color 
as they get older ; they have also a peculiar 
sweet smell: and another criterion of their 
being edible is the outer skin peeling off 
easily. With some temperaments, however, 
mashrooms are always poisonous. — Powell 
Hand Booh^yol. i.p. 1 38. — Jaffrcy.Hogg.Voigt, 

MOREL E, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, famishing a hard, white timber . — Oal 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MORESBY, Captain, of the Indian Navy, 
Author of the Ueports on the Northern 
Atolls of the Maldives in Lond. Geo. Trans. 
1835, vol. V. part ii. p. 398.— Red Sea sail- 
ing directions, Lond, 1842. 8vo. — Br. BuwV$ 
Oaicdogue. 

MORESSES or Manevassa Island, 
in lat. 4 ® 25’ S. long. 116® 0’ E., lies 
] 5 miles N. by the mo-st northern of the 
Palo Laut group. It is of a pyramidal shape 
and is the largest of a group of three small 
islands. 

MORETON BAY CHESNUT, OaJtanos- 
permnm australe. 


MORINBA. 

MORETON ISLAND, is 19 wiles in 
length and in greatest breadth. All 
its timber is small, and consists of the usual 
Eucalypti, Banksi®, Ac., with abund- 
ance of the cypress-pine (Callitris sCi^naria) 
a wood much prized for ornamental work. 
Among the other plants are three, which 
merit notice from their efficacy in binding 
down the drift sand by their long trailing 
stems, an office performed in Britain by 
the bent gra8s(Arnndo arenaria), here repre- 
sented by another grass Ischromum Rottboel- 
lioide : the others are a handsome pink flower- 
ed convolvulus(lpomo 0 a maritima), one stem 
of which measured 15 yards in length, and 
I Hibbertia volubilis, a plant with large yel- 
low blossoms. Among the marine animals 
of Moroton Bay are two cetscea of great in- 
terest. The fir.st of these is the Australian 
dugong (Halicore Australis), which is the 
object of a regular fishery (on a small scale 
however,) on account of its valuable oil. It 
frequents the Brisbane river and the mud 
flats' of the harbour, and is harpooned by the 
natives, who know it under the name of 
Yung-un. The other is an undescribed por- 
poise.— vol. i. pp, 47-8, 

MORI, Hind. Ervum lens, Linn. 

MORIABfiiN, Pbbs. fABAB. Moringa 
pterjgoaperma or Horse radish tree. 

MORIA GOND, the principal agricultur- 
ists in Bastar. 

MORINA ELEGANS. One of the Dip- 
sacero, a native of Peraia, the colors red, and 
white, grown from seed as most other 
annuals. 

MORTNDA. Hind. Abies thunbergii. 

MORINDA, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Cinchouace®, section, Guettarde®, 
of which the following species are known to 
occur in the East Indies ; 

angustifolia, Rowh. Chittagong, 
braoteata, Roxh. Gaujani, Andaman, £. Arche* 
pelago. 

citrifolia, L. both Peninsulas, Pegu, Moluccas. 

Cochin-China, 
exserta, Roxh. Bengal, 
multiflora, Roxh. Berar. 
persioaofolia, Buch. Pegu, 
squarrosa, Buck. Kamrup. 
pubesoens, 8m. British India, Mauritins. 
tinotoria,. Roxh, all British India, 
tomentosa, Heyne. Dellii. 
nmbollata, L, Courtallam, S. Conoan. 
vagans, Wall. China. 

The bark and root of M. tinctoria, M. oitri- 
folia in India, and M. exserta, in Burma, and 
the root of M. ternifolia in Mysore, are em- 
ployed to form ajvery valuable red dye, which 
is fixed with alum. Most of the red tnrbans 
of Madras are dyed with the root of the 
Noona. The Karens prepare their red dyes 
I most usually from the roots of two or three 
I species. The M. citrifolia, is cultivated by 
862 
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the Bormese for a dye, bat the Karens more 
oomtnouly use Morinda ezaerlia, the iodtge- 
nottsspeciea. Theooloar, though not brilliant 
18 far more permanent than many other 
colours. A species of morinda is often seen 
gwwing near Borman houses, whioh pro- 
daces a fruit os lar^ as a pullet’s egg. It i 
is a great favorite with the Burmese, and is j 
served up in their curries. The moat! 
agreeably fragrant, flowering shrub in the 
Karen foi'ests, is a species of Morinda. The 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other 
znembers of the geuns, azure, purple exter- 
nally, but white within ; and has only four 
anthers, like a species described hy Jack 
which he found on the Malay ^8laud8. 
Specimens of the bark and root of various 
species of Morinda iinctoria, citrifolia and 
umbellata, wore exhibited at the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, from different parts of 
Southern India and the Northern Circara. 
The quantity procurable is very large, and 
the dye appears worthy of the attention of 
practical dyers M. tinctoria is usually grown 
as a prop and shade for the pepper vino and 
coffee tree. The coloring matter resides prin- 
cipally in the bark of the roots, whioh are 
long and slender, and the small pieces are 
the beat, fetching Ss. to 10s. a maund. It is 
exported in large quantities from Malabar to 
Gazerafc, and the northern parts of Hindus- 
tan, but seldom finds its way to Europe, — 
lioxh» Wall. Voigt, Bach. Mason. M, E. J, It. 

MORINDA BRAOTEATA, Jloxb, 

Beno. I Yaiyoe ? Buaji. 


Roucli, 

Mhan bin. ? Buk.v. | 

A small tree, with largo shining leaves, 
native of Oanjam, the Andamans, the Phillip- 
pi§es, Moluccas, common throughout tho 
province of Pegu, and cultivated about 
phouiigyeo houses. Its wood, of a bright 
yellow colour, is found in tho Bengal bazaars 
Under the name of rouch, aud is valuable ns 
affording a bright yellow dyo. — Dr. McCleU 
land) Mr. Robert Brown. Voigt. 

MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, 

Bubm. 


Yai*yoe, 

Mhan*Bin, 

Nie-pa-hg®, „ 

Nyahgyeo, » 

Indian Mulbcry ? Eso. 
Brood leaved Morinda „ 
Bengado. Jap. 

A), Aoh, Ak, Hind. 

Barra-fd, „ 

Al, Hahb. 

Bartondie, „ 


Kada pilva, 
Aha-gaha, 
Manjapavattay, 
Nonna maraxn, 
Nuna niaram, 
Maddi chettu, 
Togartt mogali, 
Togurn chettu, 
Molagha, 
Mulogu chettu, 
Togareo wood, 


Madsad. 
SiNon. 
Tam. 


Tbd. 

»» 

Tit, 


Asoto. 
Tit. 

This small tree is common in Kotah aud 
Boondee, grows in the Madras Presidency, 
is much cultivated in that of Bombay, and 
grows in Pegu, Ooebin-China aud the Mo- 
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lucoas. It is not a oommon tree hi the Bom- 
bay forests ; but is more frequent about the 
villages. Tho wood is of a deep brownish 
yellow, is ^ily worked is used wr oommon 
purposM little, if at all, inferior to Nsuolea 
cordifolia; but the tree is much smaller. Vr . 
Rohde has seen trees of this wood nearly tiro 
ftMJt in diameter. It makes tolemblo planksi 
but appears never to be so used ou tho Bombay 
side, except for door* shutters and such like. 
A scarlet colouring matter is prooured from 
the rooks and bark aud usea for dyeing 
handkerchiefs, turbans, &c. It is employ^ 
also, to a8.<iist more exponsivo dyes in giving 
a rod colour to yiyn and cloth— tho red 
thread used in carpet making is entirely 
dyed with it. Tho process of dyeing red 
yarns in the Circars is well described by 
Heyne. In" all tho Asiatic islands, M. citri- 
folia find M. tinctoria are extensively used si 
a dye stuff for giving a red colour. This is 
usually grown as a prop and shade for the 
popper vine and coffee tree. The coloring 
matter resides principally in tho bark of the 
roots, which are long and slender, and tho 
small pieces are tlio best, fetching 8s. to 
lOs. a maund. It is exported in large quan- 
tities from Malabar to Ouzerat, and the 
northern parts of ilindostan, but seldom 
finds its way to Europe. Tho small whito 
flowers have a very sweet scent and the tree 
would thfivo well and bo oimamental in com- 
pounds. In Coimbatore, Nonna maram, Tam., 
is tho proper Tnmu I name for the Morinda 
citrifolia, but Morinda umbellata, a climbing 
plant, and hence unfit for use as a timber, 
has the same Tamil name. 

The red dye obtained from the roots of tho 
Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect 
to that of tho sapan wood; and is ia 
general use with tho natives for dyeing tho 
yarn of the native cloths, both silk and cot- 
ton; and with tho exception of somo speci- 
mens of Java dyes obtained from Iho same 
tree, better single colours of tho kind are 
rarely seen. It must be borne in mind in re- 
lation to such a comparison, that the use of 
mineral mordant in tho native process is un- 
known, and with tho exception of weak ley 
made from tho ashes of somo of the plants of 
tho jungles, no other application is made be- 
yond tho simple solution of the extract from 
the wood itself. The bark and roof of this 
Morinda is used in tho same manner as that 
of the M. umbellata. Most of tho Madras 
red turbans are dyed with this substance. 
Tho plants come to maturity in three years. 
Tho roots are thon dog up aud sorted into 
three kinds, according to the fineness of the 
fibres. The fibres are then out and beaten 
68 
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down well, and then ground to powder, 
which latter is used for thedye.— Drs. Wight^ 
jkowb.f Voigtf Gibson ^ Cleghorn^ MoOlellmd 
Irvine^ Gen. Med, Top. p. 182, My. Robert 
Browrij Mr. Ithode^ Simmcmds. Cat.Mjt. 1862. 
Thunberifs Travels^ Vol. ii. p. 290. 
MORINDA EXSERTA, Roxb. 

Ban-uch. Beno. I Togari mogitli. Tel. of 

Mhan-bin ? Burm. j the Godavery. 

Myaa. » I Mogilli. Til. of Circars. 

Nya? )» I 

A small tree of tho Circars, of Bengal, Be- 
rar and Burmah, its yellow, hard and useful, 
wood, is fit for fancy work, and does not 
warp. In Pegu, M. bracteata and this are 
both small trees, only fohnd about Phoung- 
yoe houses, in a cultivated state. Roxh. Voigt^ 
Captain Beddome. 

MORINDA MULTIFLORA. 

Aal of Nagpur. | Achmal of Berae. 

Much cultivated about Nagpore for its 
dye. Cultivated through Rajpootanah, prin- 
cipally near Kotah, and all over Harowtco. 
The plant is allowed to remain three years 
in tho ground, and then tho roots are taken 
up and dried. The dye is a fine turkoy red 
and is very plentiful. One maund costs six- 
teen rupees. Is not used medicinally. lio.ch; 
Bohdn M. 8. 8. Jrvine. Gen. Med. Top. p. 125. 

MORINDA TINCTORIA, Roxh. 

Al, Be.no. Hind. Maddi chettii, • Tel. 

Uch, » Mulugu chett^, „ 

Ach, .. Luagru, 

Uchyuta, S\n.s. Togara, „ 

A small tree, supposed to be the same as 
M. oitri folia in its wild shite. Extreme | 
height 36 feet, circumference 2|fect. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet. Its green fruit is pickled or 
eaten in curries. It is in flower and fruit 
the greater part, if not tho whole, of the 
year. It is pretty common in every part of 
India, is largely cultivated at Ganjain, Qnm- 
Bur, Boondoe, Kotah, Ourgaon, Philibeeb 
and Mowar. The woods of all the species 
ere beautiful, hard and durable, and ex- 
cellent for gun stocks. That of this species, 
possesses all these qualities, is variegated 
and white, and is employed for gun 
stocks in preference to all other kinds. The 
bark of the roots is used to dye red, the co- 
lor is fixed with alum, but it is neither bright 
nor durable. In some parts of India, it is 
cultivated for tho sake of tho roots. In the 
Circars the dyers use tho bark of the fresh 
roots bruised and gently boiled in water for 
a short time. The cloth or yarn is prepared 
in a cold infusion of tho powdered gall ofTer- 
minalia chebula, in milk and water ; it is 
then^dried and moistened with alum^vatcr, 
and again dried, and receives from the 
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I abovp decoction, a pretty bright, butfogi- 
[tive red. Dr. Irvine says the root is ex- 
tensively exported from Ajmeer as a red dye. 
1 he plant is not allowed to shoot up into 
tbo bush, but is dug up the third year after 
planting. The flowers are very fragrant.— 
Dr. Roxb. Irvine Med. Top. of Ajmeer^ p. 182 
Voigt^ Mr. Robert Brown. Mr. Rohde M 8 8 
MORINDA TOMENTOSA, Hiryne! ‘ ' 

M. mudia, Ham. | Manjanati, Malbal. 

A very common Travancore tree, attain- 
' ing a height of 20 to »30 feet. Its timber is 
of a yellow colour, and is used for various 
economical purposes : tho inner wood of the 
older trees furnishes a dy^.— Useful Plants. 
MORINDA UMBELLATA. Linn. 

M, padavara, Juss. | M. scandens, Roxh. 

Nya, Burm. KHba, Sans 

PaUngi vriksha, (^an. Nnnamaram Tam.* 

Chota Al, Buk. Malu-gadu, Tel. 

Maug-kndu, Malay. 

A trailing creeping plant, grows in tlio 
western parts of tho peninsula of India, at 
Courtallam in Malabar and in the S. Cou- 
can. Tho roots yield a yellow dye, and in- 
Cochin-China, with the addition of sappaii 
wood, a red dye. — Ainslie. Itoxh. Wight. 
Drury. 

^Morinda tinctoria, M. citrifolia, M. um- 
bellata, in India, and M. exserta, in Burmah, 
are all employed to form a very valuable rod 
dye, which is fixed with alum; and Buchanan 
mentions another species, the M. ternifolia 
in Mysore, tho root of which is used for a 
similar jiurposo. Most of the red turbans 
of Madra.s are dyed with the root of tho 
Noona treo, Tho Karons most usually pre- 
pare their red dyes from the roots of 
inorinda tree, and at least two or thwo 
species are used for this purpose. The M. 
citrifolia is cultivated by the Burmese for 
a dye, but tho Karens more commonly use 
Morinda exserta, the indigenous species. 
In many parts tho roots of the Mo- 
rinda umbellata are employed instead of 
chay-root in dyeing cotton yam red : the 
colour is neither so bright or so durable. Dr. 
Heyiie thus describes the process. Take 
lb.s. of white cotton yarn and soak it in I 2 
lb. of gingilie oil, a strong dye made of the 
ashes of the milk hedge, and the yarn steep- 
ed in it for four nights being dried in the 
sun during the day, it is then washed in 
brackish water and dried in the sun. 

Five seers (kutcha 13| lb.?) oftogara 
root finely powdered are put into a pot of 
water together with the yarn and kept all 
night over a fire of cowdung; in the morn- 
ing it is taken out and dried in the snn, the 
same process is repeated Ibr two successive 
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and nighto which completes the process. 
It 18 probable that a superior dje might be 
obtained if the same niceties Wei's observed 
ns in dyeiijg with chay-root. In Sumatra 
the ontward parts of the root being dned, 
pounded, and boiled in water, afford a red 
dye, for fixing which, the ashes procured 
from the stalks of the fruit and midribs of 
the leaves of the cocoauut are employed . 
Sometimes the bark or wood of the sahaug 
tree is mixed with these roots. Mursdon 
says that another species of bangknda, 
with broader loaves (Morinda citrifolia) 
does not yield any colouring matter ; but is 
commonly planted in the Malayan Peninsula 
and in Pulo Penang, as a support to the 
pepper mine. — Marsdeti's History of ISuma^ 
iray p. 95. Royle AriSy tj’c. of ludia^ p. 481; 
M. J.B.] Toinl/iwow, p. 284 ; Willloins' 
Middle Kivgdomy Vol. ii, p. lOd; Foriinie's 
Res. among the Ohiuesoy pp. 14G, 107; lire's 
Die. of ArtSy Rohde M. IS. IS. 

MOllINGA, a genus of plants of the order 
Moringaceaj of which three E. Indian species 
are known, M. aptera, M. concanensis, Nim^ 
mo and M. plerygosperma, Garin. 

MOEINGACE^. Lindl. The Horsc- 
Eadish-Tree-Tribo comprising 1 Gon. and 
3 species. 

MORINGA APTERA. Tho Yessur of 
the Arabs, a native of Sennaar, Cairo, and 
Palestine. The seed yields tho oil of bon, 
much used by, perfumers and by watch- ! 
makers, as it neither grows rancid nor freezes 
readily ; seeds acrid, and used as a rubefa- 
cient. They are also said to be purgative 
and emetic in small (piautitios. — O'Shangh- 
nessiiy p. 289. 

MOHINGA BURMANNI. Vahl Kym- 
thtin-ban. Bunn. 

MORINGA CONCANENSIS. Nimmo. 
A species in tho Southern Concan. — Riddell. 

MORINGA OLEIFEIU. Lanu Syn. 
of Hyperanthera moringa. 

MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, Qoerin. 
W. ^ A, III 

Hyperanthera moringa. Roxh. Rlieede. 


Moriaben, Ban, Ak. 
Hubul ban, (seed) „ 
Sigi'umala, Sohanjana, 
Sajana Bkng. 

Da-tha*lwon, Bubm. 
Dha-ne Eha „ 

Nngga, Can. 

Nngge-gida, „ 

Mungay-ka-jhar, Duk, 
Horse radish tree. Eno. 
Sojna, Sanjna, Hind. 


Segwa, Hind. 

Saiuga } Saigut, Mahb. 

Murinna, Maleai., 

8njna, PrRs. 

Signi, Sans. 

San murangay. Singh. 


Mnrungai maram, Tam. 
Munaga chettu, ttiero 
arc 3 tarioties, Adavi, 
Errs, Karo, Txii. 


This species of Moringa is useful to tho 
countries in which it grows, the leaves, root, 
flowers, seed vessels or fruit, gum, wood, 
hafrk, and oil; are used by the people of India 


and by Europeans. The tree is very abundsut 
all over British Ipdia, Buvmah and theMalay 
peninsula. The leaves, flowers and seed 
vessels are used in curries. The I'oots have 
precisely tho flavour of horse-radish, and 
seem identical in ohomioal composition, and 
in India aro substituted for the true horto- 
radish by Europeans. The gnm and bark 
are used in native medicine, the oil is aperi- 
ent, and much used by the natives in gout 
and rheumatism, tho native doctors prescribe 
the green root as a stimulant in paralysis 
and in intermitteuts, in scruple doses, and 
nso it also in epilepsy nnd hysteria. The 
seeds are also used internally by the native 
practitioners, for ikoir pungent and stimu- 
lating virtues. In .Tamaica the wood is used 
for dyeing a blue colour. An oil is obtained 
from the seeds possessed of the same quali- 
ties as tho oil of ben, the product of the M. 
nptcro, a native rif Sennaar, Cairo and Pa- 
lo.otine, much used by perfumers and by 
watch makers, as it neither gi'ows mnoid nor 
freezes readily. Tho delicate perfume of 
flowers arc often retained by tho ben oil, by 
ponring it over tho flowers, or strewing 
layers of the flowers for about four hours 
over cotton soaked in the oil. In tho West 
Indies the oil is irsod as a salad oil. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Faulkner, ben oil is also prepared 
fnim tho Guilandia moringa, a treow which ho 
says grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt and 
EthiopiaS A compound infusion of Sohun- 
jiina represents a siniilar infusion of horse 
radish of tho Bondon Pliarmacopia. A com- 
pound spirit of Hohunjiina is stimulant in 
a dose of from two to four fluid drachms in 
water. It is obtained in a large quantity, 
does not dis-solvo in water, resembles in some 
respects gum tragacanth, for which it may 
probably be substituted. It exudes freely 
whenever an incision is made in tho bark. It 
is used by the natives in hcad-acho mixed 
with milk and rubbed on tho ioinples, and 
is also employed as a local application for 
pains in tlio Mmhe.—TJrs. Hoijloy Ainelidy 
Roxh. Masoiiy Jt L. Stemrt, Voigt, 78. Mr, 
hJ. J, R. Riddell. O'Shaughnessijy Mr. Jaffrey, 
Cal Oat. Ex. 18C2. M. E. J. R. Beng. Ehar. 
pp. 304, 414. 

MORINGA ZEYLANICA. Eers. Syn 
of Moringa pterygosperma, Gccrtn. . 

MORKANTEE. Beno. Acalypha in- 
dica. Linn. Roxh. Wight. 

MORLI, Mahb. A girl devoted to the 
hindoo gods, who never marries but awaits 
a summons. The Morli of the Mahratta 
people is identical in character with the 
Jogini and the Basavi of the Tiling people 
Basaya is a name of the vahan or convey- 
. auce of the god Siva ; the linga basavi are 
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MOROOARPUS LONGIPOLIUS. 
women who beon^ dedicutod to the lingam } 
the garuda basavi have been dedicated to 
garnda^ the eagle vahan of Vishnu ; but they 
are alike common. There are few instances 
of the brahmin, the chetrya vaisya or sudra 
raoeaaodevoting their children, but amongst 
the non-aryan races in the large towns it is 
common, but done as a means of prostitution 
without shame. The victim is laken to the 
idol, in some parts to a knife, to wborn she 
is married by a ceremony and the deity is 
supposed to take possession of her. About 
Oomraoti in Bei’ar young men are similarly 
devoted and styled Wagni. See Murli. 

MORMON. A religious sect in N. America 
practising polygamy. Towards the yearA.D. 
1870, their organization in the territory of 
Utah was sustaining shocks which must end , 
either in its being entirely remodelled or 
overthrown ; they aro no longer persecuted 
as they were when they wore driven from 
Missouri and Illinois, and compelled to 
seek a new homo far remote from angry 
and cruel men. Neither did they now 
persecute the gentiles as they did after 
they had established themselves in Salt Lake 
City, and thought themselves powerful 
enough to defy the authority of the Executive 
Government; tho Chief Justice of Utah re- 
fused to admit to tiio privileges of citizen- 
ship a Mormon living in a state of bigamy, 
and openly violating the law of the United 
States. The Legislature of Utah had sanc- 
tioned the alienation of the public domain as 
a reward for good and obedient Mormons. 
The legality of all these gifts of land is now 
denied. Law Courts are thus affecting a 
silent revolution by simply administering 
the law, though Mormonism may survive, 
the fate of polygamy is sealed. 

MOR-MORAH, a religious sect located in 
Siam . — Oaptain S, 0. Uannay, in Bl, .As. 
Trans. 1838, Vol. vii. p. 671. Ur. Buisfs 
Catalogue. 

MOR-MUJ. Panjabi. Carrot, Daucus 
carota. — Linn. 

MORMYRlD-<® This family comprises 
19 Mormyrus, 2 Hyperopisus, 4 Morray- 
rops. 


MORONTOBARA. 

MOROOARPUS WALLIOHIANUS.- 
T/iw. 

DebregeaSia Wallichiana, Wedd. 

Urtioa leuoophylla, Wall. Cat, 

A tree of 15 to 20 feet high, grows at 
Hautani, in the Central Province.— TAw, 
Bn. pi. Zeyl. p. 262. 

MOROCCO, a kingdom in the north of 
Africa, ruled by a mahomedan sovereign ; it 
has a population of about eight millions. 
Berber ... 2,300,000 ' 

Shellok.., 1,460,000 
Moor ... 3,650,000 
Arab ... 740,000 

Jew .... 340,000 


Negro and 
Abid ... 120,000 
Christians... 300 

Renegades... 200 


The Arabs of Morocco, ‘ are the Moors of 
Spain, the Saracens of Prance, tall graceful 
sons^of the Arabian desert, courteous, brave, 
hospitable and confiding, — descendants of 
the conquerors, who, in the first ages of tho 
hijrah, propagated the religion of Mahomed, 
crossed the straits of Gibraltar, destroyed 
the Gothic chivalry, reigned in Spain for 
700 -years, invaded Prance, devastated Italy 
and pillaged tho suburbs of Imperial Rome. 
When tho last Arab king submitted to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and tho Moorish 
palaces of Grenada wei'e surrendered to tho 
cliristians, the old conquerors went hack to 
Africa and resumed their nomade life. In 
Tripoli, tho Arab has monopolized the coun- 
try. In Tunis the native ro-nppears inn 
smaller proportion, and in Morocco he is 
vei’y scarce. The Berber and Shellok nro 
untamed warlike tribes dwelling in tho moun- 
tains; when possible, rovers of the sea, 
claiming fanciful origins, but impatient of 
any subjection, they are tlie same race whom 
tho French call Kabyle and Zouave. 
The Moor are little idle men who grow 
fat from indolence they are lowlanders, tra- 
ders, dwellers in cities, avaricious, perfidi- 
ous, cowardly, cringing and insolent. The 
lliff dwellers of Kalhys, Capo Tres Forcas, 
correspond to the ArabSahali on the Red 
Sea coast, the nameRiff being evidently from 
ripa, “ a bank.” Tho towns of Mequonez 
on the N. and Morocco on the South, aro 
tho chief cities. See Subhaili. Semitic races. 


MORO. Hind. Qucrcua dilalata. 


MOROCCO LEATHER. 


MOROOARPUS LONGIPOLIUS, BZMwie, 

Debrogoasia volutina, Gaud. 

Cunocephalus uivoua, ^Yight Ic. 

Urtica verrucosa, Cat. 

Urtioa longifolia, Burm. 

Gaas-dool, Singh. 

Common in tho Central Province of Ceylon 
at an elevation of 1,000 to 3,000 feet. The 
Singhalese make fishing-lines of its bark 
— HHitv, Fw. pi. Zeyl. p. 2 61 , 


Maroquin, Fa. I Safian, Bus. 

gaffiam, Gbr I Marroqui, Sr. 

Marrocebino, It. ) 

A fine kind of leather prepared of skins 
of goats in the Levant, Barbary, Spain, 

It is of varions colours, and is used for lining 
carriages, ebairs, in the binding of books, Ac. 
— McCulloch's CommcrcialDkiionamjy p, 809. 

MORONTOBARA, or tho Women’s 
Haver, now called Muari, or Cape Monz. 
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uoBn. 

A^P«.h«». a reread 
Pe^, a master j ^perly mnrabW. 

~Ne^ Balmmedendron myrrha. 

MOBEB. SmoH. Bye ball tree, a tree 
«ni,- ? f®”,*''.®* province of Oeylon A 

^ mformed Mr. Hoyle tbit be bad ^ 

Xd * u“‘ ■■« «» pro- 

pared , m the southern parts of Eneland 

bsb bem|f brought alive in well boats as far 

M possible, cod and also ling sounds a“ 

S/dCT;f *“‘^•'^^“'4., and 

K*i 

JlOBBHtlA OLEUM, L,,. Cod Li. 

*’•« years 1812-1818, 

twflPn°ti**°H ^"““‘ierbuns lying be- 

tween the Hooghly river and the Bara Pun- 

ffa, was surveyed by twro young brothers 

Lieutenants in the Houoriblo ComS 

of the 4th T T° 

pt the 4th Regiment Native Infantir. who 

is supposed to have died of jungle fever at 

ossore, contracted whilst surveyinc in this 

JJengal Engineers, who was killed by a erano 
shot npon Hie 3rd of January ]8^15,*^aU 
p Me called Jeetghnr, in an nnsncoessfnl at- 

MORRISON, father and son, eminent 
Chines scholars. Tho father wrote a Chi- 
nese Dictionary, the son a Compendious 
Chinese products. 

tiiil^^' ^ ® Madras in Hie 

‘ C“Pleix, 1744. 

MOR!^ Hikd. Desfflodinm species chiti 

Mnnmf Mind. Pomanthes qninqneloba. 
MORTI, the Votiack race call them- 
ves Morti, a word which in their laagnage 
w^ifies » men.” The portions of Kiian 
Which they inhabit they call Kam Kozeen, 
nam«i between two rivers,” 

'Vin ®. A groat per- 
il, **1,”^*^?“’ ”'®® ®**“g ^ paganism. 

^®rm, the men are geuer- 
“<7 middle sized and thin resembling more 
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HOBUa 

7.**“® deeoend, than 
^fi ^ “*'g*'bonr8. The woipett are 

still shorter in statcre than the men, and 

ihim * ®y«** vrhioh given 

them a displewing look, but to make emends 
for tteirwant of beauty, theyaw modesly 
umid, and virtnous. and at the same time 
indnstrioiu and skilled in seveml hinds of 
bandiciaft. The funerals of the Votiack 
resemble much those of the Tohoussh. They 
u-Mh the body, dress the deceased in his he^ 
attire, and after this, as a mark of grief, they 
wak the points of the knives they cany 
their belt. After the Russian finro/ a 
lighted wax candle is placed at the feet of 

tbe corpse is carried 
to the ^Bve, It IS placed between two planks, 
to wmcli are attached a hatchet, a knife, 
some articles of clothing, food, and other 
objects, which the Votiack consider to be 
most noeded in the other world. When the 
® i®** “P’ ®®rerol wax 

®®"'‘®'‘ "^®'‘ *’'® ‘°“b Hires 
1 ard boiled eggs, ent into small pieces ; while 
ley are doing this they exclaim, “ Take 
that 1 poor soul ; it will be useful to thee.” 

MORTY or Mnrtay Island is the most 

Int ^20*44 -K *i'® *'®» 

let 2« 44 N., long. 128^ 26' K. It ig about 

67 miles long, and slopes down from the 

“ *"‘q® ®„P®‘"* *bnt forms the Cape. 

MOlia.- ? Butter milk. 

xJnSn’. Q"®roug dilataia. 

MORUA. Hind. Rhododendron ant w 
pogon. 

MORUE. Pa. Cod. 

MnHiTwn ^1?®' T <»®P«tn8. 

MOR-U>iG, Seo India. 

MORDNGA MARAM. Tam. Hyperanthera 
MORUNGA NOONA. T«f Te?^ 
Monnga oil. Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
monnga. 

MORUNGHY YENNAI. Tam. Ben oil. 
Moringaoil, Oil of seeds of Hyperanthera 
monnga. 

MORUS. ag^ns of plants belonging to 
tho natural order UrticaceiB, of which the 
followingB. Indian species are known : 
ftlba, Tj. all Bouthorn Asia, 
atropurpuroa, 7Jo«6. China, India, 
bifaria, Wall. P 
cashmoriana, Hoyle. Kashmir, 
indica, L, Bengal. 

iBoril^lo, JTaa Nopal, Sahsnmporo. 
multicsnlii, PeroHrf, China. 

nigra, L. Persia, Egypt, 
paniculata, Roxb. Moluooas. 
rnbra, L. introduced into India, Benflal. 

Bcandcns, Wall, China. ^ 

serrata, Eoait. China. 

^twioa, Pall. CnltiTatcd in British ladist 
Tindis, huch, Patna. 



MORUS. 

The genns Moras is numerous in species 
and abounding in individuals, many of which 
are cultivated on account of their fruit, but 
still more for their leaves as food for the 
silkworm. The bark of the white mulber- 
ry seems from very early times to have been 
made into paper in China j Marco Polo 
informs us that “the Grand Khan causes 
the bark to be stripped from these mulberry 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding 
silkworms, and takes from it that thin rind 
which lies between the coarse bark and tbo 
wood of the tree. This being steeped, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until reduc- 
ed to a pulp, is made into paper, resembling 
that which is made from cotton.’* The bush 
cultivation of the mulberry in Bengal, for 
feeding silk-worms, consists in planting cut- 
tings, which, as they grow, are cut down 
about four times in the year, in order to pro - 1 
duce young leaves for tlie successive brood 
of silk-worms. Very satisfactory half 
stnff is obtained from the bark of the stems. 
The bark separates when the cut stems are 
steeped in water, and when pouuded up, the 
greater part of the mucilaginous matter pass- 
es off, leaving a mass, having much of the 
good qualities of linen rag half-stuff. In 
China, the leaf of the common mulberry 
is the principal object of its culture, but the 
fruit is eaten, and the wood burned for the 
lamp-black used in making ink. Moras alba, 
and Morns nigra grow equally well 
in the Decoau ; the white, growing to a very 
largo tree, shedding, its loaves before the 
hot season. The rod mulberry bears fruit 
in the rains, as well as the black. Silk 
worms may be fed on its young fresh leaves 
although the leaves of the white are pre- 
ferred ; it grows from seed or cut- 
tings. M. alba, atropurpurca, indica, nigra, 
rubra and tartarica are all grown in 
China, but M. alba and M. nigra are the 
gfneral favourites and many varieties h.ave 
been obtained by cultivation, — the shan- 
sang or hill mulberry *, the kiu-sang or 
golden mulberry ; the ki-sang or fowl- 
mulberry ; and the i-sang or Morns tatarica 
are all grown. The white species produces 
little fruit. An epiphyte grows on the mul- 
berry tree in China, it is called sang-shang- 
ki-sang, and its woody branches are highly 
prized as a medicine in the pregnant 
and puerperal states. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to the species of Moras 
cultivated in the Punjab plains, but some 
of M. alba, Cashmeriana, indica, laevigata, 
and tatarica, grow in the hills np to 
Kashmir, 5000 feet, where they abound 
and to 7000 feet on the Cbenab. Vigne 
states that the mulberry grows in* parts 


MORUS. 

of Tibet, wbertf Thomson mentions it at 
over 9000 feet. From the accounts by 
Dr. Bellew and others, nine or ten kinds 
would appear to be abound in parts of 
ASgbauistau. Some of the trees attain to 
large size, specimens of 1 0 and 1 2 feet girth 
are not very uncommon, and Dr. Stewart 
noted one of 16 feet in the Salt Range. 
The wood of old trees is strong and useful 
and is much employed for construction, 
implements, <&c., in parts where the tree is 
common. About Peshawar it is the staple 
ordinary timber. The fresh twigs are iu 
Kashmir used for tying loads. 

The Japanese make abundance of paper 
as well for writing and 'printing, as for 
tapestry, handkerchiefs, packing cloths for 
goods, (&c. It is of different qualities, and 
some of it is as soft and flexible as our 
cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for hand- 
kerchiefs might be mistaken for cloth, so 
far as toughness and flexibility are concern- 
ed. The materials of which it is made is 
the hark of Moras papyrifera, now trans- 
ferred to the genus Broussonetia. In 
December, after the tree has shed its 
leaves, they cut off the branches about 
throe feet in length and tie them up iu 
bundles. They are then boiled in a ley 
of ashes in a covered kettle, till the bark 
is so shrunk that half an inch of the 
wood may be seen projecting at either end 
of the branch. When they have become 
cool, the bark is stripped off and soaked iu 
water three or four hours until it become 
soft when the fine black skin is scraped off 
with a knife. The coarse bark is then sepa- 
rated from the fine ; the new branches make 
the finest paper. The bark is then boiled 
agtain in fresh ley, continually stirred with a 
stick, and fresh water from time to time is 
added. It is then put iu a sieve and taken 
to a brook, and here the bark is incessantly 
stirred until it becomes a fine pulp. It is 
then thrown into water and separates in the 
form of meal. This is put into a small 
vessel with a decoction of rice and a species 
of Hibiscus, and stirred until it has attained 
a tolerable consistence. It is then poai*ed 
into a large vessel, from whence it is taken 
out and put in the form of sheets on mats or 
layers of grass straw, these sheets are laid 
one upon another with straw between, and 
pressed to force the water out, After this 
they are spread upon boards in the sun, 
dried, cut, and gathered into bundles for 
sale. This paper will better endure folding, 
and last longer than that* of Europe. — Ameri^ 
can Expedition to Japanp. 64. Dr. O'Sha^lt^ 
nesey, p. 677. Boyle Fib, PL p. 341. WUUam*8 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 28. BiddelL S^^ith 
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MORUS SBRRATA. 

MaUf, Ifei., China, Br, J» )b. Slewari, Pun^ 
jab Plants p, 218. 

MORUS ALBA, Linn. 

Safed.tut, Bbno. Hind. I Tukhla, Kashmir. 
Tutj shahfcut. „ „ 1 

Oaltivated in Europe, and in all the south 
and east of Asia, for its leaves, which are 
plucked to feed the silkworm, Roxh, Voigt. 
MORUS ATROPURPUHEA,Roxt». 

M. rubra, Linn, | Shatoot., Dus. 

This species of mulberry from China pro- 
duces a very agreeable and valuable black 
berry, in great quantities.— Mason. 
MORUS INDICA, Lim. 

Po-sa, BuiiM. Toota, SiNi. 

Toot, Dus. Hind. Rata-ombilla, Si no. 
Babisaram, M.ilat. Cumblo pullum, Tam. 

A sniall tree with long tapering leaves 

sometimes lobod, fruit dark red, used for 
making tarts ; is found in Southern India, 
is largely cultivated iu Bengal to feed silk- 
worms, has a delightful fruit considered by 
the natives as cooling and aperient.— 

Aimlie^ p. 223, lloxh. iii. 596. 

MORUS LCEVIGATA, Wall 
Tut, Hind. 

Grows in Nepal, and Saharunpnr. Attains 
a large size ; wood e.'scellent. Wall. 

MORUS MULTTC AULTS. -Peruf/ef. 

M. cncullata, Bonnfons. 

Grows in China, tho Pliillipino Archi- 
pelago and in India to which it has been in- 
troduced it will probably soon displace tho 
white mulberry for feeding silkworms. 
Tho cultivation of M. multicauH.s, and M. 
Sinensis has been largely extended in tho 
Punjab. Vahjt. Dr. J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants, p. 218. 

MORUS PARVIFOLTA, RoyJe. 

Ful, CiiR.VAB. I Tut, Panjab. 

Kurun, Panj. j Toothreo, Tutri, ^ „ 

This small tree is found in the Sutlej val- 
ley between Rampur and Sungiiam at an ele- 
vation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet; it occurs wild 
in the plains of the eastern Punjab, and 
grows up to 5,000 feet in Kashmir, &c. Its 
fruit does not appear to be valued. Wood 
highly esteemed. It is cultivated, foliage 
prized for cattle.— Ur, J. L. Stewart Punjab 
Plants, p. 218. Cleghorn Punjab Report Kullu 
and Kangra,pp. 65, 80. 

MORUS SERRATA, Roxh. Wall 

Himalaya mulberry, Morns. 

Kmuj Krum; Chun, IChimuj Kimu; Boa, 
Hind. \ Sutlej. 

This tree is common in many parts of the 
Punjab Himalaya from 2500 to 9000 feet. It 
grows to a large size, trees of 10 and 12 feet 
girth being not uncommon. I)r. Stewart 
had seen several over 20 feet, and at Bar- 


MOSCHDJJ. 

moor, in Chnniba, he saw a magnificent spe- 
oimen of 28 feet girth. Its fruit is not much 
valued. Its wood is yellow and strong, but 
is subject to the attacks of worms. It is 
used in construction and for ploughs, 
troughs, toys, Ac. The twigs are in somo 
parts largely lopped for fodder. Ur. J. L* 
Stewart Punjab Plants, 2^- 219 . 
MOSALLYON. Sec Borberoli. 
MOSANEA, a plant of Ganjam and Gum- . 
snr. Extreme height 15 feet. Circumference 
feet. Height from ground to the Interseo* 
tion of tho first bmncli, 4 feet. Not very 
common. Tho bark is used medicinally for 
wound.<t and sores. The wood is useless ex- 
cept for firewood. * 

MOSClTID-(E, a genus of mammals of 
tho order Ungulsta, their position in which 
may be thus shown j viz ; 

OHDER UNGUrjATA, 1 Sub-Onler. 3 Tribes 
D F.im. 

Tn7)d.~PRO BOSCOT DE A . 

Pam. Elephantid-K. KlephantH, 1 gcn.3 «p. 

Uen. Klephas, 3 Hp. 

Tnte.-PKRlSSO.DAOTYbA. 

Pam. Rhinocbiiotid*, ] gen. 4 up, 

Gon. RhinocoroB, 4 sp. 
yam, Hyracid-k, 1 gon, 1 up. 

(5on. Ilyriix. 

Pam. Tapiru),b, 1. gen. 1 up. Tapirs. 

Gen. TapiruB. 

Pam. Equin.t:. iforsoB, 1 gon. 3 gp. 

Uou. EquuB, 3 gp. 

Tribe.— ARTIODACTYLA. Owen : Chmrodiai 
Blyth. Tho Pig, 
pam. SuiD.B, PigB, 2 gou. Uap. 

Geu. Sub, S sp. Porcuiia 1 gp. 

Tnb^.-RUMINANTIA. 

Group Camblidac. 

2 Gen. Camolus 2 sp. Carnelopardus 1 sp. 

Pam. Crrvidi-;, Deer Tribe 
Sttb-Fatn. Cosbm. Truo BtugB. 

Gen. CervuH 8 sfi. 

Sub-Fam. Husina:. 5 gon. 10 Bpoeics. 

6 Gen. Rucorvus 1 Bp. Panolia, 1 sp. Rusa 2 sp. 
Axis 3 sp. 3 Corvulns 3 sp, 

Pam. MosciiiDii:. Musk Deer. 

2 Gen. MoschuB. 1 sp. Memimna 1 sp* 

Pam. Bovidaj. AntolopcB, Goats, Oattlo. 

Sub-Fam. Antilopinoa. 7 gen. 10 Bp. 

Trogilopbino) or Bush Antelopes. 

7 Gen. Portax 1 sp. Tetraceros 1 sp. 

Antelope I sp. Gazella 3 sp. 

Kemas 1 sp. Procapra 2 ip. 

Saiga I sp. 
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B»b.Pam Oa,r<n«. Goet^ Sheep, let Capricorns, or a chain of islands parallel to the Martaban 
Antelope goats, or mountain antelopes. coast, from lat. 14® 27’ N, to lat. 13® 4^ 

' Go“- Nomorhcedua 8 sp. N. distant from it 3 to 5 leagues. The 

*nd True goats. are steep, having 20 or 22 fathoms close on 

3 Gen. Hemittagns, 2 sp. Capra, 3 sp. Oria 8 sn. western sides. 

fieb-Pam. Borinas. MOSOOVIA, Sp. Russia leather. 


2 Gen. Oavroua 2 sp. Bubalas 1 sp. 

MOa^CHUS, Lat. Musk. 

MOSOHUS INDECUS, Qmelln, syn. of 
Tragiilus Javanicus, Fallas, 

MOSOHUS JAVANIOUS, OmeUn,Pal. 
las apud Baffles, syn. of Tragiilus javanicns, 
Pallas. 

MOSOHUS KANCHTL, Baffles, syn. of 
Tragulus kanchiJ, Gray, the white-bclliod 
musk-deer, Moschns-leucogaater, Ilwh. 

MOSOHUS MBMIMNA. Musk deer of 
Ceylon. 

MOSOHUS MOSCHIPERUS, Linn. 

M. Baburatua. M. leucogastor. 

M. oliryaoger. 

Musk deer, Eno. Bona, Kunawah. 

Kaatoraj Kasture, Hind. Rib-jo Lad. 

Kabhm. La, Lawa, Tibet. 

The Mask deer is found from Siberia, 
through Central Asia to the Himalaya ; in 
these mountains it is found at great eleva- 
tions, in summer rarely below 8,000 feet and 
as high as the limits of the forest. It is soli- 
tary, living in retired spots, near rocks, or in 
the depths of the forest. It is easily traced by the 
heaps of dung on its runs, for it is partial to 
localities, and both in habits and general ap- 
pearance has a great affinity to the hare. 
Adams sometimes found it by following up 
its trail through the copse across the grassy 
glade into a littlo dell, whore tho indifferent 
creature might have been seen feeding with- 
in a few yards. The mode of its progression 
is romarkablo and comprises a series of spas- 
modic leaps while now and then it stops to 
reconnoitre, or walking a few feet, resumes 
these fantastic movornents.Tho musk is most 
sought after during the rutting season in 
autumn. Adams repeatedly examined the 
contents of bags at other seasons, but except 
11 rank offensive odour from the dark pigineu- 
tary substance contained in thorn, he could 
not discover a trace of musk. It is said that 
unless tho musk-bag bo removed before tho 
body cools the scent evaporates. Tho mar- 
ket-value of each bag is from £1 to £1 lOs. 
Adams Naturalist in India, Jerdons Mam^ 
mats. 

MOSOHUS NAPU, F. Cuv. syn. of Tra- 
gulus javanious, Pallas. 

MOSOHUS PALANDOK, Marsden, syn. 
of Tragulus kanchil, Gray. 

MOSCOS ISLANDS North island lat. 
14° 27* N. Ion. 97° 44* E., SouUi island lat. 
13° 47* N. Ion 97° 53 E. Moscos Islands are 


MOSCOW, one of the chief towns of Rus- 
sia iu Europe. 

MOSELINA, Sp. Muslin. 

MOSES, a leader of tho Hebrew race 
known amongst mahomedans who recognise 
him as a prophet as Musa, or Hazrat Musa, 
also as the Kalam-ullah or mouth piece of 
God and as tho author of the five books 
which they style Tauraet. His Egyptian 
name means Son of tho Water, he had been 
brought up in tho neighbourhood of Helio- 
polis, the chief seat of Egyptian philosophy. 
On leaving tho city of the Sun, called iii 
I Coptic Rameses, in Greek Heliopolis, ho 
marched the first day sixteen miles along 
the right bank of tho Pelusiao branch of tho 
river. He resled tho first night at a village 
called the Tents, in Hebrew Sucooth, in 
Greek Seen©. Moses, led the Israelites out 
of Egypt B. 0. 1320. — Sharpens Histonj of 
Fyyptf VoL i. p. 50. 

MOSES OP CHORENE, wrote a a little 
after A. D. 440, and probably drew from 
earlier authors. Ho speaks of Jenasdan 
(i. 0 . Clunistan or China land) as a great 
plain country oast of Soythie,, at tho extre- 
mity of the known world, and occupied by a 
wealthy and civilized people of chaeactor so 
eminently pacific as to deserve to be called 
nob merely friends of peaco but friends of 
life. Their country then furnished an abun- 
I dance of silk, insomuch that silk drosses, so 
' rare and costly in Armenia, wero there com- 
mon to all classes. — Yule Cathay I. p. 83, 

MOSHANI. Seo Kurumbara. 

MO SLIM. Arabo-Buropkan, a term by 
which mahomedans in Asia designate them- 
selves; it is derived from the Arabic word 
salam, he gave safety, peace, and hence 
moslim, a person who is saved, tho plural of 
which is musalmin ordinarily written Mus- 
sulman and for the femino Musaulmani. 

The first intimation of tho Mahomo- 
dans attempting tho invasion of India 
is during the kalifat of tho Kalif Omar, 
who built the port of Bassorah at the mouth 
of tho Tigris, chiefly to secure the trade of 
Guzerat and Siud : into which latter country 
a powerful array penetrated under Abul Aas, 
who was killed in battle at Aror. The kaliph 
Oosman, who succeeded Omar, sent to ex- 
plore the state of India, while he prepared 
an army to invade it in person, a design which 
he never fulfilled. Tho generals of the kaliph 
Ali made conquests iu Sind which they 
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tiii» doath of 4 !^ , Y^id 

Vffixi 5 >f Khorasan setrekl 'aiteiuptii 

ou India, aa also daring the 
^alij^^lb of Abdool Malak, bat without anj 
hwting mults. It was not ' till the, reign of 
Walid that any suocesafal innsion took 
]^ao0.t. He not only finally conquered Sind 
and the adjoining continent of India, but 
rondewd tributary all that part of Indiaou 'the 
W , side the Ganges. The energy and rapidity 
of such conquests are manifested by obserring 
the arms 6f Islam at once on the Ganges and 
the £b^, and two re^l dynasties simaltaue- 
oqnly cut off, that of Koderic, flie last of the 
Goths pr'Audaloos,and Bahir Dcs*pati in the 
valley of tiie Indus, It was in A. H. 99 
(A. D. 718,' S. 777) thatMaliomcd bin Kasim 
vanquished and slew Dahir princo of Sind 
after numerous conflicts. Amongst the spoils 
of victory sent to the kaliphoa this occasion 
were the daughters of the subjugated mo- 
narch, who were sent to the kalif but were 
tbe cause of Kasim’s destruction, when he 
was on .the eve of carrying the war against 
rajah Harobnnd of Kanonj. They asserted 
that Kasim had seen them before their set- 
ting out} on which the kalif ordered Kasim 
to be sewed up iu a raw hide and so forward- 
ed and the girls, seeing tlieir country’s viclor 
ill that < condition, acknowledged that they 
had unintentionally deceived the kalif. Some 
anthorities state that Kasim .actually ])vo- 
sccuted the war and as Sind I'ernained a 
dependency of the caliphat during several 
successive reigns, the successor of Kasim 
may have carried out his plans. Little is 
said of India from this period to the r(3ign 
of Al-Mansur, except in regard to tho re- 
bellion ot Yezid in Khorasan, and tho flight 
of bis 
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obMT^ iuSj^w tho 
ed by the Christians to tbmr 
ship^ tbe cross and the B 
fow preferred a square to A ^ 
some authors say with, ofcbera, 
cloister, for tho prayers of tV '* “ ' 

At longtli in the reigd efe' 

A. H. 90) tho cupola,^ 'thoJiiicH 
minaret made th^r'appeaijlk^oe, an^ iirbilf % 
called tho Saraeenio style' wcame *tb%'draw 
ofthe mabnmddiknt^rld. ' 

MOSQUITO. ^Maok’b. Hind. A 
applic^^ to r oei'fttin stinging flics bolonjfthm > 
in aUfproblibility, tf^sovoral distinct geqcm* 
The mosquitoes are either gnats or gnai^l|kdi 
insects', which arc fnrnisheil with 
hutois ad-iptod for piercing tho flosjJJ^Vjj^tf 
at the; samo time forming a kiud df s{|^a 
tlirdugh which the blood flows; this 
ment moreover injects into tho wonn^ 
which it makes a poison which causes iuff 
flnmmation. Many inseots called tniblB 
quitoes probably belong to tbo same tribd 
as the oornmon gnat (Cnlex, 

Humboldt however assorts that tho inseoti 
known by tlmt name in America belong td 
the genus Simnliiim, and that tho Culi<^ 
which are equally numerous and anutoyi 
ing, are called Zanoudoes, which megud 
long logs. The former are what thO Froaitflt 
call modstiques, and tho latter bbUsittS^ 
Of all insect posts tho most provoking by 
far is the mosquito. Onlox lanigor IWftfc 
ne.xt to tho torture wbioK it mSiots, itb' 
mo.st annoying peculiarities aro thdlhUU,!!^ , 
ing hum of its approach, its cunning, 
audacity, and the ])erSeveranoe with 


I son to Sind. The eight sovcroign.s, 1 it vcnovv,s its attacks however freqtfoutJy iNIM’ 
who rapidly followed, were too much j pulsed. In Kandy l^fr. Thwaitos finds'^* 
engaged with tlio Christians of the west ! fu.scanns, C. eironifivoloTis, Ac., and ono wit|j(' , 
and tho Huns on the Caspian to think of j a most formidable hooked proboscis, to wblolf: 
India. Their armies were then in tho | ho 'has assigned the appropriate nariac," fife.- 

regin.'^. ' 

It is not howevor oqly in ti*opioaI ootUS^ 
tries, that th^so insects awann. ThU 
mosquitos and other inseetB that fil) 
air during tho summer mouths in 
latitudes, are, in fact, the scourge of matflwi 
well as of beast. No one, ind^,^ who hil 
not traversed the’ swamps and fowMlb ^ 
Lapland or America, can form the lUbst 
taut conception either of their ntunb9ra^|c^ 
tbo annoyance tj which they sub* 
way-farer. A traveller relaiies 
ia Lapland, he sufibred 
the bite of the 'mbsqfthioi,Cf^*^ 
gtote of fever, and tbrt d . . 
tiiar^>d$ ‘"if ■ fbcentlj^’^debyeW^ 


hoaii of Fi’finoe, which was oidy saved from ‘ 
tho ‘Kdran by their ovortln ow' at Tours by 
Charles^ Martel.— Torii’s Rnjnsthat^Vol. i. 
p.p. 242/0 244 ‘Bartoa’4* Pilgrimage to Meeca^ 
183. 

MOSQUE, the place of public worship 
anibi^t mahomodans. The word is doubt- 
less oeHV'ed froid the Arabic Masjid or Mas- 
gid:' Itin generally a squai’e with three 
walls Bobbilfc that looking to the book wall 
the v/di^Mpper faces Meccah, The Kasi or 
prUadier stands; oh a Mimbar, a sthall dais 
niSsm built agaiUst the btihk wall. 
m. 6f tbb ' triabomedrthh Was 

tihbd^tuba sft £1 M^mab : 
beehterodMdlM^^a 
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defiance ; but after a ifme, iho eir- 

ample of others, he was acoQl^tomed t6 wear a 
ftil—an evil of itself of no inconsiderable 
magnitude under a burning sun, and when 
perhaps the thermometer ranges at from 80 ® 
to 00 ® in the shade. Even the hardy Lapps 
and squatters are obliged to guard the ex- 
posed parts of their perpous iu one way or 
another. Somo smear their faces with tar 
or the like ; whilst others again wear a cowl, 
like a monk, which, leaving little more than 
the eyes, nose, and mouth uiuiovered, falls 
down over the shoulders, and thus complete- 
ly protects the more vulnerable parts, such 
as the forehead, the ears, and the neck, from 
the attack of the vonoiAons insects. When 
on a journoy, moreover, these men are never 
without a sort of linen sheet, which they 
throw over their persons when resting, or at 
the bivouac. This sheet is a very needful 
part of one’s travelling equipments. When 
his comrades have been reposing beneath its 
friendly shelter, he hsd seen it so completely 
covered with mosquitos, that the sheet 
itself was hardly perceptible, all that met 
the eye, in short, was a living dark mass. 
Even within dooi^s, the Lapland traveller 
is sadly pestered by these insects j for thoogli 
peat, placed in an open iron pan, is kept con- 
stantly burning at the outer doorway, and 
the apartment not nnfreqnently filled with 
smoke arising from green boughs, which for 
that purpose are cast on the fire, ‘•yet those 
troublesome guests find their way into 
the room in numbers, so that what 
with their stings and constant buzzing, 
a man, unless nature be quite exhausted, 
has little chance of obtaining any repose. 
The bite of the mosquito gives rise at times 
to somewhat ludicrous scenes. On ono oc- 
casion, for instance, when descending a feeder 
of the great , river Muohio, in ToriiiA Lap- 
mark, where hehad been fishing, the man who 
was rowing was so pBStered by these in- 
sects, as to be almost; beside himself. Fora 
while he resorted to various expedients to 
rid himself of the enemy, but his patience 
becoming at length fairly exhausted, he sud- 
denly dropped ilie oars, and throwing bim- 
eelf over the side of the boat, clothed as ho 
was, plunged head-long into the water. This 
device, which aiforded much amusement, 
if it did not altogether x’elieve the poor fellow 
from his tormentors, tended at least to cool 
his blood, and to give him a tompoi’ary res- 
.^itefrom pain. | 

^ But though the Scandinavian mosquito is 
a sore pest to man as well as beast, it Would I 
Seem from the acoounts of travellers/ that | 
bis compeer iu the American wilds is a ' 
still greater scourge. Captain FfSnkhn, 
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when speaking hf tbts insect, very el^iieuf. 
ly says,— “ The food of the radsqUito ik blood, 
which it can extract by penetratiog the hide 
ofabufi’alo f American Bison) ,; and if it bo 
not disturbed it gorges itself so as to swell 
its body into a transparent globe. The 
w^onnd does not swell like that of the Afri- 
can mosquito, but it is infinitely more pain- 
ful, and when inultiph'cd a hundred fold aud 
continued for so nnaiy successive days, it 
becomes an evil of such magnitude,- that 
cold, famine, and every other concomitant 
of an inhospitable climate must yield the 
pre-eminenco to it. It chases the buffalo to 
rho plain, irritating him to madness, aud 
the Rein-Deer to the sea-shore, from which 
1 they do not return until the scourge has 
ceased. Mr. T. W. Atkinson, in his i-ecent 
narrative ot' Adventures in OrienUland Western 
Siberia^ Montjolia^ Sfc., had also reason to 
I complain bitterly of the scourge of mosqai- 
tos over much of the country which ho 
traversed. The musquito has three stuges 
of existence, in two of which it is a water 
insect, in the third the well known winged 
ono. On the 6th May, at 6 a,m. Dr. 
Gilchrist observed sevei’al musqnitos on 
thft surface of some stagnant water, each 
in clo«e proximity to a yellowish substance, 
which, when viewed through a micros- 
cope, proved to be a collection of eg^^s 
that the mnsqiiitos W'ere depositing; 
each collection, though consisting of not 
fewer than one hundred eggs, did not 
exceed three-twentieths of an inch in length 
and .about one-twentioth of au inch in 
breadth. These eggs were arranged i\\ lines, 
standing on end, and wore each about l-40fch 
of an iucli long; the lower end being larger 
than the upper, so that the upper surface of 
the collection was somewhat concave. A 
few of those collections of ova were care- 
fully introduced, with some of the water on 
which they floated, into a tumbler, and plac- 
ed under a glass shade. E.^cepting a change 
of colour, from a yellow tt) a dark brownish 
grey, #hioh occurred within, six houi’S after 
being put int^ the tumbler, no visible alter- 
ation took place, till two days and a iialf, 
when the water wa« found to swarm with 
unimalcuhe. The shells of the ova were still 
adhei’ent, as when fi rst observed . On examin- 
ing one minutely, the larger, or under, end 
was found to hare opened, like a lid, ^ 
low the insect to escape into the water. A 
lady’s tliimblo, furnished with a lid, would 
resemble exactly the appearance of what is 
being described. ITio ae^sign of baying the 
lids placed at the bottom, is, evidently, to 
allow the newly hatched aninmlbtilfls i|»' 
’ mediate exit from the sbefi ibto the watc^ ; 
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and UwujBOpcavity of the whole oolleotion 
abo^e alluigied effeotnally tends to retain 
the largo ends undermost. Had tbo^ora been 
arranged promiaoaously, as to the large and 
smaU euds being upwards and downwards, 
it is evident that the newly hatched insects, 
under the former arrangement, would have 
some aifficulty in reaching the water, a difli- 
Gulty that most probably, would amount to 
an impossibility ; one which, at all events, is 
eilectually prevented by the concave form of 
the collection. In the newly hatched insect, 
the chest, or thorax (the heart i.s. seen 
obscurely however, the body being only 
Bomi-trouaparent), furnished with four 
projections; from this organ two blood 
vessels proceed down the centre of the 
body, to the end of the elongation 
the extreme termination of which is to be 
seen just above the surface of the water, 
where the insect lives, for the most part. ; 
the body being suspended, as it were, from 
this, liead lowermost. Between the Ijcarfc, 
in the thorax, and the extremity of this 
singular elongation, an active sanguiferous 
circulation is to bo observed ; in all proba- 
bility, therefore, it is the seat of the lungs or 
gills, and it would appear, that a compara- 
tively large supply of air, is essential to the 
existence of the insect, as it lives, as mncli 
a.s possible, in this pendulous position at the 
surfice, with the extremity of the elongHtion 
ri.sing just .nbove. Its motion, wliich, is 
quick, IS (’fleeted by a rapid bending of its 
whole bod}', so that the liead and tail (the 
latter consisting of a buncllo of delicate 
filaments,) approximate, alternately, on 
cither side of the body ; it always goes tail 
foremost, so that the liead is dragged along 
l>chind. Wbeu in search of food, it throws 
out, in advance of its mouth, a couple of 
delicate brushes, the iudividual filaments of 
which, are of microscopic size. Bach of 
these is put in rapid circular motion: 
whereby a double kind of whirlpool is occa- 
sioned ; wliatev^r food comes within the 
sphere of these vortices, is speedily devour- 
ed, The food appears to be, principnlly, de- 
composing vegetable matter, some of which 
he put into the tumbler, as the vessel in 
which the ova were discovered contained it ; 
on this they fed voraciously. They did not 
however entirely confine themselves to a 
vegetable diet. He was much amused with 
one, when in a drop of water under the 
microscope; in these confined limits its appe- 
tite did not forsake it, and the only article 
of food it found, was the head of one of its 
own species* So soon as this came within 
the vortex, it was ravenously seised, but, 
beifi® appaDently, too large a morceau, it was 
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I*A after w^ryiatilo at swi^l. 

lowing. ^Itlrwjnenfljf oa^e withi;p the whirl- 
pool again, and was as often bat with 
no hatter snccess. They, however, eaj^ 
sh ells th^ had recen ti y quitted- ijnlt 

were kept in clean water, without food. 
on the third day. In this stage of thlarex<i^ 
isionce, the insects were livelv and grew 
npHco. At the termination of days, dU” 
ring which the water was thrice ohnn|^d, 
they had nitni I led three or four twentieths 
of an inch in length. On attaining this sise 
or age, they underwent a second znotamor* 
phosis. Most likely they cast their for* 
mer envelope, for the hair^, so conspieU- 
ous on the ibrmer ir.£ect, wore not to be seen 
on the pi'osoiit. The shepo, it will be re* 
markf^d, has materially altered, hut the most 
remarkable change is that which occurs 
with respect to the seat of Iho lungs, or gills. 
Thesd organs are now sitnato in the thorax, 
their former seat has disnppoarud, and the 
channel of communication, now, between 
tlicm and the air, (U'e two small tabes on the 
top of iho chest. In this stage of theif 
existence, iho insects aro ranch less active 
than daring tlio former one. A still greaW 
contrast, liovvever, is that, now, they do not 
require food, and liave no mouth ; in this 
respect resembling the chrysalis stage of 
the butterfly tribe. But the demand for air 
appears increased ; they rarely leave the 
surfaco af the w.iter, and whim they do 
descend, they lake down a supply of air, 
small globules of which are distinctly to be 
observed, at the end of the tube. Their descenji 
is accomplished by striking the water with 
their body, but, being specifically lighter than 
tliat fluid, they rise without any eflbii to 
tlic surface, though, in case of despaiob, cai^ 
impel themselves upwards by the same meanii 
as they descended. However, as has been re- 
Tuarkoi), tlicy seldom leave the surface, and, 
having done so, speedily return to it. The 
insects remain about 48 hours in this stage; 
towards the termination of which the legi 
and proboscis oCiho winged muaqoito can do 
distinctly seen through the thin morobrano 
that surrounds it. This in duo course, borsts, 
wlien the winged mosquito draws itself out, 
stands on the surface of the water a few rav- 
riutes, to dry and expand its wings, on which 
it presently proceeds to a dry situation. If 
the inusquito, when in either of the first two 
stages bo taken out of the water, it speedily 
dies, md it is as speedily deprived of lifis, if 
immersed in that fluid immediately aftei^ bi^ 
coming the winged insect. We learn, from 
the above, that the mosquito is a most projir, 
fio insect and that, as stagnant water, soob 
as that of tanks, dtc., is necessary to its pro*. 
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pagation, all anch ought to be kept os diet*; 
ant as jwssibl© from dwellings thereby 
we aro more likely to enjoy an immunity 
from their annoyance, than by practising the 
mode so facetiously described, or rather sug- 
gested, by Captain Basil Hall in his voyages. 

Almost all Easterns sleep under a sheet, 
which becomes a kind of respirator, defend- 
ing them from the dews and mosquitoes by 
night and the flies by day. The “rough 
and rcady*^ traveller will -learn to follow the 
ciample, remembering that nature is founder 
of customs in savage countries;’^ whcpeas, 
amongst the soi disant civilized, nature has 
no deadlier enemy than (uislom. 

Jt may lessen the mcAiification to know it 
is a Savcudon or a Calr.x plpieus^ that lias out- 
manoeuvred yon, yonr pnnkali, and your 
curtains of net, and not an ordinary 
vulgar mosquito, — but it does not les- 
sen tho irritation. The thing wo call 
a mosquito would bite ,ns hard by any 
other name, they look gaunt and empty 
before sitting down on you, and after 
dinner they look fat, fozy and plethoric. 
Physically, they seem to he at least of 
two kinds, the ono drab-oolourcd and the 
other speckle(i, each as had as the other 
bat worse. Morally, their divisions arc 
legion, and a musically inclined pacliydcrm 
might reasonably expect to find the fnll 
octave among them. ’ J’lvcu the unmusical 
04111 detect individuals- by their ton^^. There 
is the speckled baritone insc(d- that rushes 
at you from tho other cud of the garden, 
and wilJi three trumpet notes pro- 
ceeds to drill a hole into yon, and usually 
gets killed for his clnmsiness ; for ho settles 
on you with a confiding flop that would do 
credit to an able-bodied fly. But ho is fur 
perferable to the miscreant that skulks find 
dances behind your Iiead for lialf an hour, 
'leaving yon to susjiect that it 1ms settled on 
your ear only by the sudden cessation of its 
oxnsperatiug sing-song. Some tliat are too 
Smngry even to roar at you before beginning 
dinner, and who, blind witli»thcir horrid lust 
for food, pitch down on tlio fiivst corner of 
you or your clothes that they ronio to, with- 
out a thought of grace, lire less hateful than 
tho dawdling dilettanti, who hover un- 
decidedly between your cars or the nape 
of your neck, whining an obligato recitative 
in 0 sharp; or tho others that trifle with 
yonr knuckle© or ankle-bone, oscillating in 
K pendulous swaying flight before you, till 
three appear a dozen, ns they pass before 
behind each other. Therefore, of • the 
tWb ' mosquitoes the lesser cHminal which 
^begins first, is more pardonable thfin the 
^.’pwerastinating villaii*, who, you know, will 


uHimaiely sttainMiis ^wd' sight asd 

probablyoutof reateb of SbriU;dhib|;.The wo 
part of a mosquito bite ie iW lively appre- 
hension of it.-^Otfr leav4 m myi Oompdand. 

Pilgnmage io Meacak Fdl. Z p, 
Tennmt*8 Sketches of the Hisk of Ge}jk% 

p. 434. Mr, T, W, A^hiifieei^^' Advt^itires 
hi Oriental and Western Mongolia^ 

^ 0 ., Eng. Gijc, Scandina/eian Advekinres, hy 
J. Lloyd. On the Metamorphoses of the MW- 
quito W. Qilehrist^ Esq , of the Madfas 
Medical Esiahlishment. 

M0SS,t.lio order Musci of botanists, small 
plants with very delicate tripled roots and a 
simple branched stem. The muse! are 
arranged into two tribes', viz : tho Andress^ 
which comprises the genera Andi^a and 
Acroschismaandthe Bryece, with the genem 
Brynm, Muinm, Polytrichum and Sphag. 
num. The club-moss, belongs to the order 
Lycopodiacem with the genera Lycopodium, 
Selaginella.The very fine powder discharg- 
ed from the spore cases of lycopodium, 
called vegetable brimstone, is very inflamma- 
ble but burns with such rapidity that it does 
not set fire to bodies with which it is in con- 
tact. Tho Iceland moss is the Cotraria 
Iceland ica, and a decoction of it forms, when 
cold, a thick jelly. On tho upper Chenab 
a beverage is prepared from tlie thick rhizo- 
mcid roots, and lower leaves (mingled with 
moss, t^c.) of a small lierbaceons plant, with 
scabrous leaves. Tliis plant, in Tibetan, is 
called Sbanja . — Hogg Vegeiahle Kingdom^ 
pp. 841 -8 i2, Powell Ha7id Book " 
MOSTARDA, Port. Mustard seed. 
^lOSTAZA, Bp. Mustard seed. 
MOSTKRD, Dl:t. Mustard seed. ' 

MOSUL is a walled city, with eight gates, 
sfanding on tho right bank of the Tigris. It 
contains about 20,000 families, Turks, 
Christians, and Jews, who still carry on • 
some commerce with Kurdistau, Diarbekr, 
Baghdad,' and oilier provinces, chiefly by 
caravans. On the left bank, both above and 
below Mosul, nro the ruins of Nineveh, the 
walls of which city extended about 3,100 
yards along the river, and nearly the same 
distance towards the interior. At about 28 
miles by the river, and 20 miles in direct 
distance south. 12° east, below Nineveh, is 
the celebrated bund, or dyke of solid 
masonry, called Zikr-nl-awaz, or Nimrud, 
which crosses the bed of the river, and at 
seven miles, lower there is a dyke, called 
Zikr Ismail, similar to the former, but in a 
more dilapidated state. Moan), is th^ Mes* 
PJyro of Xenophon. Here the Tigris rarely 
exceeds 2^0 yards, luid its population and 
trade have greatly diminished since the 
prior to the discovery of the Cape pahwge, 



MOTAqi^D^. 

lifben itvaft; the thorcn^fere rQr.the,cftra‘* 
Vftn^^ betfre^ Europe Iniia. It formei^ 
ahi^brepatetioeforthe manufacv. 
twe which derives its nemo from tho town 
ftod is known in France as moossiline and 
in EngUtb as mnslin. At a short distance is 
thO' mpund and village of Nebbl Yunus, in 
which is a mosque which covers the supposed 
tomb of the prophet iion9h,—Euphrafes (tud 
Tign8yOol.Q1iesney,p,2l, SeeKnniistan, Tigris. 

MOSUL TAYJjI, Tan. See Sand-biuding 
plants. 

MOSUMOOSAKEI KEERAT, Tam. 
Bryonia scabra. 

MOT A, a large town inGodjam in Abys- 
sinia, said by Dr. Beke to contain 3,000 in- 
habitants. 

MOTACILLA, genus of birds of tho 
family Motacillad®, In S. India the prelty, 
little, clean-looking, sprightly water wag- 
tail, is usually the first and rao.st welcome har- 
binger of the coining cold weather, and re- 
maining in India abundantly whilst the cold 
season lasts; this and our little piebald friend 
the water wagtail, in its season, and the com- 
mon sparrow, at all seasons, but so abundant as 
to be overlooked and forgotten, are probably 
all that the European reader, unversed in 
the study of ornithology, will be able to re- 
call to mind, as yielding associations of 
borne; the pied wagtails of India ‘Motacilla 
Inzoniensis and M. dukhunensis’ arc specifi- 
cally different from those of Europo M. alba 
andM, yarrellii, however similar in appoar- 
nnee and habits; but the groy wagtail of 
Britain ‘ Calobatcs sulphurca’ is identically 
the same in India and Java, and a specimen 
has been seen in a collection from Australia. 
This delicate little bird, so clean and bright 
in its appearance, is of very general diffusion 
over Southern Asia during the cold season, 
boingindecdmuch commoner than in Britain ; 
an individual of the Motacilla boarula is 
occasionally to bo seen. The pied wagtail, 
Motacilla dukhunensis is very plentiful ; it 
is one of the wagtails of India and with the 
Motacilla luzonensis, another of tlie pied wag- 
tails of India, is specifically different from 
those of Europe. Perliaps,if more was known 
of the general distribution of this species 
and the pied wagtail of Western India ‘ M. 
dukhunensis,’ also the well known European 
bird, tho slight differences in plumage would 
scarcely permit us to separate them. The 
great pied wagtail the ^Motacilla maderaspa- 
tana’ ; is rare. 

The yellow-wagtail lai'k is the Budytes 
viridis, the feathers on its liead ai*e blue- 
gray in spring and sumnior, Oal, Eev, Blyth, 
Admmi, See Birds. 

MOTAOILLIDi®, a family of birds oom- 




prising 5 gen, sub-gen- 20«p^?ni- 1 Hete- 
rura; 8 Antbus;2 l)endroinanUiiiai>'|; Kemo^ 
ricola ; 5 Motacilla ; 3 Body tea, . 
MOTAGA, Tam. Eirytbrina snberosa, 
MOTALA, Mas. A tribe of brabmiina in 
Gozerat. 

MOTARFAH, Arad. Pbrs, HiNDi a t«* 

on trades. 

MOTCHE, Tam. Dolichos spleiltns. • : 
MOTEA, Hind. .Tasminnm sambao# 
^IOTH, Hinj). Phasoolus aconitifolins. ^ 
^lOTIIA.Cypcrus longus ; Crotuiidn% dw 
MOTHER. 


Atn, Walidah 

Aa. 

Moro, 

I'll. 

M ttttvr, 

OiA. 

Mater, 

Gii. Lat. 

Ma. 

Hind. 

Miulre, 

It. Si*. 


Ai, Mini 

Madar, Peis 

Amtna, Bp. Tam 

Typr, * Tam. 

Tilli, Tax- 

Ana, Nino, Walii]o,Tu&K. 


Tho eastern nations deem the term mo- 
ther,' to bo one of tho most reveronti|l that 
can bo used, towards a woman and the ex- 
pressions, big mother, littlo mother, ore ac- 
ceptable to nil, agod women or spintors. 
Genesis xxiv relates how they blessed Hebc- 
kali, and said unto her, Thou art our sister, 
bo thou the motVor of thousands of millions, 
<&c. Similar addresses t>o a daughter when 
she is going from her father’s house to livo 
with her husband aro very common among 
the hindoos ; such as, * Bo thou tbo mother 
ofa son.’ ‘ Bo thou tlie wifo of a king’, Ac. 
I remember says Coloiud 'I’od, in my 
subaltern days, rind wanderings through 
countries then little known, ono of my 
Rajpoot soldiers at the well, impatient for 
water, asked a woman for the rope and 
bucket by the uncivil term of rand, meaniug 
widow ; “ Myu Rajpntni che,” I am a Raj- 
putiii,” slio replied in tho Hari^ dialect, to 
which trijm sho belonged, “ aur Rajpoot oa 
ma cho,” ‘ and tho mother of Rajpoot^.’ At 
the indignant reply the hands of the brave 
Kuban were folded, and ho asked her for- 
giveness by the endearing and respectful 
epithet of “ mother.” It was soon g^nted, 
and filling his^ brass vessel, she dismissed 
liim with the epithet of son,” and a gentle 
reproof, Kiiliau was liimsolf a Rajpoot, and 
a bolder lived not, this was in 1807 and in 
1817 he gained his sergeant’s knot, as ono of 
the thirty-two firelocks of Co). ’I'od’s guard, 
who led the attack, and defeated a camp of 
fifteen liundred Piudaries. 

There are few of the lowest Rajpoot chief- 
tains, whose daughters aro not instruptcd 
both to read and write ; though the. castoma 
of the country requiring ma(& form in epis- 
tolary writing, only the signature is nM« 
to letters. But their intellect, and kvipW* 
ledge of mankind will Vo acknowjedgO^IQr 
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MOTHBa-O’-PBAliL. 

whomever fa»s had to converse witt a Rsjpoot- 

guardiXn of her 8on*ft riffhts.Tbongh e*olu- 
del by the Salic law of India from governing, 
they are declared to bp fit regents daring 
minority ; and the history of India ia filled 
with Hnoodotes of able and valiant women 
in this capacity. — Ted’s Eajaailian^ VoL 1. 
pp. 641, 642. 

MOTA KHABBAL, Hind. Digitaria 
sangniiialis. 

MOTHA, also Nagar-motha, Hikd. Cype- 
FQS jancifolins. 

MOTHER CLOVES. Eng. Caryophyllus 

aroTnaticnB. 

MOTHER OP CITIES, or Amu*balad, 
a name of Balkh. The river Oxas is knowe 
as the Amu. 

MOTHER OP HEAVEN, a goddess 
known ns Mylitta, Astarte, Aphrodito, Isis, 
Mfttaand Vemis. The orninenoa.s consecrated 
to her, worship were of a conical or pyramid- 
al shnpe. 

mother op opal. Sco Opal. 
MOTHER.O’.PKAllL. 

Naore, Eno I Ijidiing inutigara,MAL\Y. 

Chip, Guj. Hind. Purs. | Sipi, Hind. 

Mother-of-pettrl, or Nacre, is the hard* 
silvery, internal layer of several kinds of 
shells, especially oysters, the largo varie- 
ties of which in the Indian seas secrete this 
coat of sufficient thickness to render the 
shell an object of commerce. Tlio Conchi- 
ferouB, shell-fish, furnishes the fincltt pearls 
as well as raoUiPr-of- pearl : it is found 
round the coasts of Ceylon, near Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf, at Cape Comorin, and in some 
of the Archipelagic and Au.stralian seas. Tlio 
dealers in pearl-shells con-rider the Chinese 
from Manilla to be the beat; they are fine, 
large, and jfery brilliant,, with yellow edges. 
Pine large shells of a dead white are supplied 
by Singapore. C mraou varieties come from 
Bombay and Valparaiso, from the latter 
placo with jet black edges. South Sea pearl- 
shells are common with white cdge.s. The 
beautiful dark greeu pearl-shells, called ear- 
shells or sea-ears, are more ooncave than the 
others, and have small holes round the mar- 
gin ; they are the coverings of the Haliotis, 
whioh ooours in the Callforniau, South Afri- 
can, and East Indian Sea.s. lu the Indian col- 
lection of the Great Exhibition, specimens of 
the finest mother-o’-pearl-sbells were shown, 
such as the Melea^iua margaritifera, Halio- 
tis gigas, Haliotis iris, and a large species of 
Turbo, which shells are known in commerce 
as flat-shells, ear-shells, greeu snail-shells, 
bnffhlo-shells, ^Bombay shells also IhrniKh 
mpther-o’-pearl. Mr. Banks states that the 
sho^ of the Sooloo Islands afford the finest 
shells. The beautiful tints of mother-of-pearl 


depend upon its stefoturo ; the surtaoo being 
ooyered with a muiritud^ of ^minute grooves 
whioh decompose^ the reflected light. It is in 
consequence of this lammellar structure 
that mother-o’-pearl-shells admit of being 
split into lamine for the handles of knives, 
for counters, and for inlaying. Splitting, 
however, is liable to spoil the shell, and it is 
therefore avoided as much as possible. The 
different parts of the shell are selected as 
nearly as possible to suit the required pur- 
poses, and the excess of thickness is got rid 
of at the grind.stoiie. Mother-o’-Pearl shell 
is obtained on the Australian Bank. The 
Mother-o’-Pearl shells of theArruIslandsand 
Sulu, sell at £3 2-6 per 133| lbs. avoirdupois 
The Mother-of-Pearl from the Red Sea is 
taken to Jerusalem, and there made into 
chaplets, saints’ figures, and crucifixes for 
Christian pilgiims. At Meccah it is worked 
into rosaries for the H»ji or pilgrim.s. In 
Europe and China it is made into buttons, 
ill ornamentation of the papier mache work, 
cabinet and ornamental work, which cause 
a considoniblo demand for it. Some good 
pearls are procurable in the Red Sea. 
Mother-o’-Pearl shells and tortoise-shell 
are brought to China from the Archipelago 
and tho Islands of the Pacific, but a large 
part is re-eJ ported in tho shape of bui- 
ton.s, combs, audoMier productions of Chine.<io 
skill. The shells of the pearl oyster are of 
almost as much value as tho pearls, the nacre 
of these shells being extensively employed in 
manufactures for useful and oruaraental pur- 
poses. Other shells however have a large 
nacreous .surface : one kind called silver 
lipped is imported to Liverpool ; another 
kind called black lipped is brought from 
Manilla and a smaller shell from Panama. 
Coral and Mother-o’-Pearl, although seen in 
India, these and all tho inferior gems 
are liold in but little esteem by the 
people who value a gem for its intrinsic 
price not for the workman’s skill expended 
in shaping it, in which the chief value of all 
the inferior gems consists, — Ousletfa Travels^ 
Vol. i., p. 211. Chambers Ed. Jbwrw., June 
1868. Tomlinson ,Cat Ex. 1862. Burton's 
Pilgrimage to Meccok, Vol. I., p. 265. 
Williams. 

MOTHER OP THYME. Thymus ohamse- 
drys. 

MOTHIA THUG, A class of thugs who 
resided chiefly iu Raj pur and Dinajpur usu- 
ally following the business of weavers, said 
to be so termed from giving their leaders a 
handful (Mutha) of rupees from each man’s 
share, in addition to their own. 

MOTHRUS. Beng. BDufo. 

Buru. Bombax pentandm^ and Boznhaa 



3;teTHs.' 

hcterophylla, we two commou trees found 
in every part of tho Pegii forests’ irhioh 
yield an astringent gnm rnsin, coiled in the 
bazoars of Bengal mothras/ ivom the- Abun- 
dance of trees ailbeding ity it might become 
an article of some importance.-^ 

MOTHS nro winged insects, of the 
cl^H Insecta and order Lepidoptera, and the 
tribe Sphinges. Tho bettor known species 
of the East Judies are as under : — 

Tribe, ii. Sphinges. 

StiipP, ii. Larvae elongata?. 

Sesia hylns, Unn., N. and S. India, DaT- 
jooling, Canora, Penang. 

Sataspes infernalis, WeHiooody Silhet. 

Macroglossa stellatarum, Liun.y China. 

„ corythns, Boisd.^ fjadak, Darjee- 
ling, Canara, Java. 

,, gilia, Boisd,j Java. 

„ gyrans „ N. India. 

„ sitieno „ „ 

„ passalufl, Drury, N. and S. India, 
Canara. 

„ divergens, WalJcer, S. India, 
Canara. 

„ iiycteris, KoUar, N. India. 

„ faro, Cramer, Java. 

Lophura hyns, Boisd., Java. 

Sfcirps iii. Larvso aoro^jcpluiljc. 

Smerinthusdryas, Boisd., Dnrjpollng, Java. 
„ dentalua, Cramer, N. [ndia. 

Sh’rps, iv. Larv (0 arnhlocoplialjn. 

Leucophhebia lincala, N. India, 

Java. 

Basiana cervina, Walker, X. and S. India, 
Madras. 

Ainbulyx subslrigilns, Wcstiv, S. India, 
Canai’a, Java. 

Calyiniiiri panopus, Cramer., Java. 

Acheroiitia hiy.v, Weslw, Dckhan, Madras, 
Penang, Java. 

„ satauas, Boisd., Silhet, Java, China. 

Sphinx convolvuli, Linn., Dckhan, Mad- 
ras, Penang, Java. 

Macrosila nyctipbanes, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ discistraga, Tra//i*t;r, N. nnd S. 
India, Madra.s, Canara, Java. 

Zonilla raorpheus, Cramer, N. India, Dek- 
han, Ceylon, Canara. 

Stirps V. Jjarvffi ophthalmica*. 

Panacra automedon, Boisd., Silhet. 

„ scapu laris, Uorsf., Java. 

„ nigil, Guerin, Ceylofi. 

„ busiris, Boisd., Silhet, S. India, 
Canara. 

Philampelus anccua, Cmwer, Penang, Java. 
„ scriceus, Walker, Silhet, Darjeeling. 
„ naga, Moore, Darjeeling. 

Darapsa bypothous, Cramer, Jova. 

Biphnis «erii, Linn.,^. India, Dckhan, 


. MOULDli^. 

Pei’geao aotena, Gramer, If. Java. 

y castor, Itowrf., I)aije^fn|. 

Blibia doliohue, H. ludia, 

Silhet. ' 

Deilephila lathyrns, Boisd., N. Xndilk 
„ livornica, Esj^er., K W. India, 
Landonr. 

Chmrocampa celerio, Linn., . N. India, 
Java. 

„ alecto, Linn , N. India, Darjeeling, 
Java. 

„ suffnsa, Walhir, China, Borneo. 

„ pallicosta, Boisd., Silbot, 

„ thyella, Linn., N. India, Canoro, 
Java, China. 

„ llneosji, Walker, Darjeeling, 

„ iicsKiis, Dniry, Java. 

„ clotho, Drury, Java, Cliiiin. 

„ luc/isi, Boisd., Canara, S. India, 

. Java. 

„ lyc(‘ins, Cmmer., Nt India. 

„ oldcTihindias Fair,, Java. 

„ bisect a, Uorsf., N. India, Java, 
Uorsjidd and Moore. 

MOTL ITixn. A pearl. 

Mono A— ? Jasminnm .sambac. 

MOTJ LANE. Hind. Caroxylon ficlidum, 
MOTIIl. See Keftiiig Islands. 
MO-TOUNO. Seo India, 

^10 1’SJ also Gome, also Ko, Jap, Rice. 
MOTE. Tam. ‘TKr-. IWls. 

3101JM.L00. UisNo. VTam, Dioscorea 
acnlcata 

MOUASTM, alias Bahadur Shah, tho son 
ami smH*cs.sor of AnrnngassMb. His tomb is 
near that of tho blind oW emperor Shah 
Alum, from whom tl)e HoiifU’ablo Company 
got their Dewuneo grant. Monnsim was Iho 
rao.st learned, most pion.s and most amiable, 
of the crowned dcsccndHnt.s of tho great 
Akbnr. Trarefs of Bind., Vol. II., p. 182. 

MOIJAT, Frederic John, ;i Medical OffloW 
of the IJeutrnl Army, to 'which ho was ap- 
pointed in 1^39, ilc publi-shcd a paper oh 
the Nosologiwil arrangementH of tho Bengal 
Mcdic:il Returns; an Atla-S of Anatomy' 
in Folio with descriptive letter press in llin-' 
duRtarii and Engli.sb, contributed articles’ tb* 
the Calcutta, and British and Foreign Medi- 
cal Reviews, author of Rough Notas of a trip, 
to Hoiinion being n brief description of a tday 
in Ceylon, the Mauritius, and Reanion la 
Rcarcii of health. Author of account of 
AndamanB. • 

MOUCHES D’ESPANGB, Pn. CanlhS-, 
ris vesioatoria. Latreille. 

MO(JLA< Beno. Hind. Caasla latIfoKa, 
MOUL-ELAVOO. Sal^iallb malabariojii^, 
MOULEUX. See CoIumbidi».‘ / ^ " 
MOULULA. Xanthoxylhn rhetsa. 



MOUNG-M-ai. 

MOUTjINSIA RUBIGNOSA, G. Don. 
6m of Sapindns rubiginosus. Moxb. 

MOULLKB-QODI, Tam, Lonicera Jes- 
cbenauUii. 

MOUL.MBIN TOWN,ia L. 16®80*N. 
and Louj( 97 ® 38’ 15. is built on the left bank 
of the Moulmein river immediately below 
the junction of tlie Gyne and the Ataran. j 
Tlio native race of Pe^u, Moulmein, Amherst 
andMartaban is the Mon whom the Burmese 
call Talieng, their Siamese appellation being 
Ating-Mon. Part of the Mon population 
dwell on the Delta of the Irawadi, and 
the same names Mon or Talieng are given 
to the vernacular laiiguage of Pegu. The 
alphabet, like that of the T’hay and Bur- 
mese, is of Indian origin, being essentially 
that of thp Pali form of speech, and like all 
alphabets of this kind, it embodies a bud- 
dhist literature. The Moii language is quite 
unintelligible to a Burmese or Siamese. 
The populatiou of Moulmein Town, in 186*2 
was (55,04:0. 

Buropoans, 2,804 Bengal, 

Burmese & Avraka- Maliomedans of Biir- 

nosc, 12,000 mall, 2,848 

Talaing, 20,110 Other races, 2,602 

Karon, SOvSlian, 2,550 

Kyeug, 7 Jews, 41 

Chinese, 2,244 Parsec, 5 

Madras Natives, 16, 2 94 
Of those 4S,7o0 wore above 15<years of 
ago and 16,290 nndor. Of those under 15 
years of age, 8,300 were boys and 7,024 girls, 
The rain fall in theli years 1850 to 1862, 
was as under, ^ 



lidiliam's Efhriologij. 

MOULOlJViSSM. Reo Coliimbidio. 
AlOUMIANI, Sec Mommai. 
MOUT-HA-M/V. A tred in Amherst, 
with a fine-grained, compact, red wood, but 
liable to split j it would answer for hand- 
spikes. It resembles IMyrlns pimenta. Bark 
used for blue dye . — Captain iJanca, 
MOUNBB, Sans. Ho who subjects him- 
self to voluntary silence. 

MOUNG, Hind. Phascolus roxburghii. 
AlOUNG, Bdbm. a town. 

* MOUNG-KHUNG: thoKa-du arc scat- 
tered over the country between Kyun-dung 
and Moung-Kung, a space of nearly two de- 
grees. They are said to be a race of different 
origin from the Barmans. See Inditk 
MOTJNG-M-RI, See India. Bnrmah. 


MOIWTAINS. 

HOUNG-NGTHEN, Bub^. ’ ^ Sintpis 

dichotoma. - , * r 

MOUNT- ABQO, See Aboo, Hitxdu, Moan*’ 

tains ; Sanatoria. 

MOUNT .^TNA. See Tree. 
MOUNTAINS. 


Jabl j Gabl, Ar. Kob, Pkr>^. 

Mont; Montague* Fr. ttoh, Pushtu! 

Berg, Ghk. Monto; Montana, Sr. 

Fahar, Hind. Broog, *1431. Tkl. 

Monte; Montagna, It. Rig, Tib. 

%n8, Lat. Dagh, Turk. 


In Southern India, tho highest peak, Doda- 
betta (8,460 feet), is situated in the Nilgiris, 

Of the peaks in the central parts of Cey- 
lon, the Pednru talla Galle reaches about the 
same height, rising up to 8,305 feet; the 
well-known Samanala, or Sripada (Adam’s 
Peak), attaining 7,385 feet, 

In the mountain chains of Central India, 
in tho Vindhya and AravalU ranges, tho 
peaks arc considerably lower, Abu being 
3,850 feet, and Rajmirgarb, 3,753 feet. 

Tho Kalsubai, tho higlicst peak of tho 
Dckhan, attains only 5,400 feet. 

In tho Himalaya, Oaurisaiiknr or Mount 
Bverost (29,002 feet), i.s the highest peak ia 
tho world yet discovered; it is 6,000 feet 
higher than tlic dominating peak of the 
Andes, and 13,220 feet above the most ele- 
vated parts of tho Alps. 

The highest peak.s of tho Karakorum arc 
j tho Dap.saug (28,278 feet), the '^Dianier 
(26,629 feet), and ^Mashcribrum (25,626 
feet). 

Table of tlic principal peaks, 

A. — Jn India, 

1. — Nilgiris. 


f)o(labcita 

Feet .S,(? 10 Kuiularnoyn 

Foot.7,«l« 
7,293 

Makiirti 

D.avcrsolubetta 
Kuuda. 

8,380 UrbettJi 

7,267 

6,915 

6,571 


2. — Ceylon. 


i Podnrii tulla Gallc..8,30.') Samanala, or 

Kirigabwtta 7,810 Adam’s peak. . 

Totapella... ........ ...7*720 NarminaKolL 

1 7,385 

..m...6,7GO 

! 

! 

3.— Cmtrai India. 


j Farisnath. 

3,850 Dhorup 

5,410 

4,745 



4,655 

j Bubal... 


4,619 

1 

t 

4.— Pekban. 


pnttn 


4, 381) 

1 ikhara...* 

4)482 i Maudvi.. 

-tjus 
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MOUmiNS. 


Oaurisankar, Feet 29,002 

foncWDjipga, 28,150 

27,799 

Dhavalagiri 2G,82G 

20,680 

.26,306 


f.^Iu the Himalafja, 


iBamthor . . . Foot. 20,OfS9 

Yitttjfnui. 26,000 

Nanda Devi 25,749 

lb) Gamin .« .....«m25,5M 

Narayaui...., 25,456 

Jftttuu 25,304 


0 . — In tha KoraJeorwny 

28,278 I Moshoribrum 

26,629 


.25,626 


MbvKtAm 


Himalaya dub Honao 
^ ...6,819 

Oamera Back 7,143 

Mulo Shed 6,562 

Milner’s CottaKO 6,641 

Kowliuid’s House. ..6,863 

djcley Hall 6,506 

Camvilio ».6,28S 


' ^ ^ jraak. 

Maasori Semlnai/.’^^iMo 
„ BaaaiM’..M..,f,tl9 
„ ChorobM.., 7,809 

Landour Ohuro!),M...7,869 
„ Baw .. ,..6,808 

„ Hospital (ohun^ 

Mallingarh 6,986 

Woodstdok.. 


— In the Kuenhten^ 

the peaks seom not to exceed 22,000 feet. 
Ill the Himalaya, the lowest height at 
has fallen in winter is about 
2,500 feet ; but such cases are extremelj'^ rare, 
having occuiTed in Karnaon and Gurliwal 
only twice (in 1817 imd 1817), sineo the 
British took possession of the country. At 
an elevation of 5,000 feet .scarcely one year in 
ten passes by without snow-fall ; but at this 
height the snow disappears after a few days, 
and soinetinio.s even honrs. “ It snows, but 
one does nob seo it,” said the natives of 
Kathmandu (1,854 feet) meaning, that 
the rare nightly snow-falls are molted away 
by the earliest rays of the sun : 0,000 feet 
may be a.ssignod a.s the limit where snow 
regularly falls in winter with a probability 
of remaining sonio time upon the ground. 

In Western Tibet and in the Koiukorum 
the general elevation of the country is so 
great oven in its lowest regions, that no part 
lies below the limit of hibernal snow-fall. 

In the Knenlueu, evom on its southern 
slope a grciitcr amonnt of snow Is preeipiiat,- 
ed than on tlie northm'n aide of the Kara- 
korum, whil(! it.s Tui’kistan (northern) slopes* 
differ still more from the Korakorum in this 
respect. 

The valno.s ohtiiincd for the height of the 
snow line on the throe mountain chains of 
High Asia arc : 


a. — Himalaya. 

Southern (rndinn) slopes Foot. 16,200 

Northern (Tibotan) slopes 17,400 

5.— Karakorum. 

Southern (Tibetan) slops 19,400 


Northern (along tho Turkistuni pleatoau). 18,600 
c.-— Kuenluen. 

Southern (facing mouritaiuous ramifica- 
tions)... 16,800 

Noi4:hera (facing the Turkistani plain)...15,100 
The following mountains and points in 
the environs of Massnri were determined 
by the Great Trigonometrical Suiwey of 
India, under General Sir Andrew Waugb. 


A. — Mountains. 


Hiaiipam. Feet. 7, 1 09 

Edge Hill 7,070 

Gieea Mount 7.002 

Salt pa 7,602 


Bagla's Neat.. Feet.7, 041 
Bellevue...., ...*......7,125 

Waverley 7,057 


Ollier' lieKjlits in the Ilitnalayai 
Kiujchinjinga..,:. . .28, 1 76 

Jumroo 26,31 1 

KuIm-oo •i'l.fK)! 

Piuukvm 22, Ol 5 

NurKing 19,1.19 

Siugolcelah 12.329 

Temion 8,662 

'iongioo 10,079 

Daijoclitig 7,166 

Julia Puimr 7,452 


Summit on tho loft bunk of 


Book vi lie 7fl84 

Birch Hill 6^0 

Tho Snpcriiitond- 

unt'e honse... em 

^089 

Scuolial 8,806 

Puiikabiirry (np- 

proxinrnto).., 4,600 
Kursion do. ... 4^500 
Suimduh do. 8,000 

bat. Long. Feet 


tho Indus, ill Itiipshu ...33 ^20* 78® 87 000 

Sommiton frontier of Hup* 
nhu and Spili, about ..33® 78® 30’ 24,000 

Limit of perpetual enow in 
Northern Spiti, .,.33®30’ 78®40' 22,000 

ILighust summit ascended 
by fiomnl ou eastern 

fnmtiorofSpiti, ...33® 61' 78® 40* 20,400 

Mountain ri.sing north of 
Lake Charnorcri . , ,33 ® 78 ® 20,000 

Diarm ul or Nunga Parlmt 
mountain, north of ICasi)- 

mir * ...36® 10* 74® 20’ 10,000 

Summit of range betwneu 
tho basins of tho Boas 

and Sutlej ...31®-i0’ 7r®20’ 18,000 

Lncha range, between La* 
houl and liijpHlm ...33®4C' 77® 20’ 17,000 
Bata Luc) 18, or Para LaH.sa 
Pn.s^, ever Luelin range, 
about same hit. and lung. 

iwltt«t 16,800' 

Sknra, a summit in Kouon* 
liin or M(Kv/. Taugli, north 

of BultiMtan, aboiiu . , .35 ® 30’ 76 ® 10,200 

Source of Km ajbaga, brunch 
of the Chenab ...33® 12' 77® 22' 16,800 
Pass in tho inoiiutainB north 
ofLo ...31® 15’ 77® 20* 18,000 

Table-land of Rifpshu ..33® 78® 16,000 

Pas.s ill Buliihtan, between 
Ihkardo and Astor ...36® 14' 75® 15,822 

Kalco Dclioc Pass, between 
Tandi aud Cliumba ....*1‘2®38’ 76® 24’ 15,700 

Boorjpo Paa-s, about . .35 ® 76 ® 18,600 

Tbogjichoumo Lako in Rup* 

8hu ...33® IS’ 77® 60* H800 

I Chamoreri Lake, in Rupshu 32 ® 45’ 78 ® 20* 18,000 
Tzakala, in Ladakh ...33® 20’ 78® 48’ 18,000 

Ritanka, or Rotung Posi. . .32 ® 36* 77 ® 11’ 13,|00 
Source of the Boas ...82®84* 77® 10* 18,800 

Deotush, elevated desert 
between 8^hmir aud Is* 

kardo .*,34«80‘ 57® llikOO 

Chool Ghaut, in Kooloo, be- > <’ 

tween tho basins of the 
Boas and Sutlej ...31®50» 77® 10’ 10,170 



MOUNTAINS. 

. Lat. Long. Fed. 

Koksnr, in Lalioul . . 32 ® 3? 77 ® 10* 10.053 
U ..3i®ir 77® 14* 10,000 

Tandi,inLahonl ,..33® 42’ 76® 57* 10,000 
Hklount over Acho Hatnlefc, 
and confluence of Hasora 

and Indue ..35® 18* 74® 25’ 9,000 

ChuarboOfin the north-east 
ofthoPnnjaub ...32® 17’ 75® 46’ 8,041 

Pass over the Ratan Panjal 
on tho mule from Lahore 

to Kashmir ...33 ® 30* . 74 ® 16* 7.3.50 

Garys valley north-east of 
Kashmir ...34® 33’ 74® 36’ 7,200 

Gnu Ghnnteo in Kooloo ...31® 35' 77® 30* 7,093 

Burwnmnr, in the north- 
east of the Punjaub ...32 ® 30’ 76 ® 30’ 7,015 

Hyderabiul, on the route * 
from Punch to Baramula.34 ® 4’ 73®6'lf 6,494 
Iskardo, capital of Bulti .35® 10’ 73® 27* 6,300 

Tliana, on the route from 
Lahore to Kashmir by 

the Pir Panjal Pass ...33 ® 20’ 75 ® 28* 6,000 

Burdrawar, in the Northern 
Punjab between the Che- 

nab and Haveo . . 32 ® 5 1’ 73 ® 28’ 5.000 

Town of Punch ...83 ® .53’ 73 ® 52* 3,288 

Bright abom Nekki, abont,33 ® 18’ 73 ® 30’ 3,270 

Village of Nekki ...33® 16’ 73® 28’ .3,436 

Bed of Siitlcgo, at Uampoor32 ® 26’ 77 ® 38* 3,260 

Chumba ..32® 22’ 75® 56* .3,015 

R^'awar ...33®18’ 74®14* 2,800 

Highest summit of Salt 


range 

...32® 40’ 

72 ® 30’ 

2,160 

Nurpur 

...32® 11’ 

75 ® 40’ 

1,924 

Village of Tobeur 

.. 32® 36’ 

72 0.it)’ 

1,663 

Nar 

...33 ® 14’ 

73® 25’ 

1,624 

Jailum 

...33® 2’ 

73® 36’ 

1,620 

Pathaiikot, in the , Nor- 
thern Pnnjanb, at the 
base of tho lowest raugo 


• 

of the Himalaya 

...32® 13’ 

75 ® 26’ 

1,025 

Bed of the Indus at Attuk 33 ? 51* 

72® 18’ 

3,000 

Aniritsir 

...31 ®42’ 

74® 47’ 

. 900 

linhore 

.31® 63’ 

74® 14’ 

900 

Conflnonce of the 
and Punjuad 

Indus 

...28® 55’ 

70® 28’ 

220 


Central Asia is a iorm nsod differently 
geographers, eilniologiiit.'i, and poli- 
ticians, but is usually applied to tlie region 
intervening between Russia in Asia, and ilri- 
tisb India, and lying to the west of Cliinese 
Tarfiry, Its westc*rn boundary i.s the Cas- 
pian Sea and the river Ural. On the east, 
ia the lofty table-land of the Bolor (the 
mountains which form tho we.stcrn boundary 
of Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria), and 
the river Irfcisch ; and tho northern boundary 
is western Siberia, and it has Afghanistan on 
the south east ; ou the eastern side of Central 
A^k^’ is a fertile trset, watered by the great 
rivewi the Jaxartes and tho Oxus. The 
whole country of Centml Asia between fiidia 
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MOUNTAINS. 

and Tartary is oni^brpad mof^taln range, 
the Himalaya forming tb.e southEwn crest, 
and the Kuen-luen. the northern'. The in- 
terior has some lovely valleys like Kashmir, 
but it is more usually broken ip to rooky ra- 
vines, through which the affluents of the 
Indus force their way towards the plains ; or 
else stretches away in those vast treeless up- 
lands, which are one of the ohief oharactefr- 
istics of the range through its whole extent. 
Tho ascent from Yarkand and Kashgar, 
westward to the table-land of Pamir, is al- 
most imperceptible : and when that lofty 
position is gained, where the average eleva- 
tion is probably as much as- 16,000 feet above 
tho sea, a vast open plain is seen, whiqh 
stretches from the valley of the Jaxartes in 
one direction, across the head streams of the 
Oxu.s to tho top of the Ka.sligar or Chitral 
Valley in another. This plateau may be 
700 or 800 miles in extent. It i.s studded 
throughout with lakes, and from it de.‘*cend 
four great river systems. The Narym, which 
is tho main stream of tho Jaxartes, runs 
through a long, luxuriant valley, between 
the culminating ridge and outer range of 
tho Thian Shan, aijd drains all the northern 
range of tho plateipi. The Oxus, rising iu 
tho Sari Kul or Yellow lake of Pamir, at 
least 300 miles to the south of the Jaxartes, 
receives from its right bank a multitude of 
am, all streams, which run. to llie south 
I through rugged valleys, on the south-western 
face of the Pamir uplands. The western 
face of Pamir between the Jaxartes and the 
0 x 08 , is far more precipitous than the east- 
ern, Ridges run out as far as Samnreand 
and Karslii and the strc.aras from tho upland 
which twine amongst these ndges form the 
Zarafshan and Kai’slii part of the water 
sy.stcm of the Oxus, though before they 
reach that river they are entirely consumed 
iu irrigation. 

The KnmAuen^ mountain chain, as seen from 
Sumgal in Turkestan is in lat. 36 ® 8’ N., 
and long, 78 ® 6’ E., and 13, 215 feet above 
the sea. The Kuen-Luen is tho northern 
crest of the great range which bounds the 
high table-land of Thibet. This range is the 
true water shed between India and Central 
Asia, the Indus absorbing all the streams 
which flow from the southern slopes of the 
range, while tho northern rivers which form 
the Kara Kush force their way through or 
round the outer barrier of the Kuen-Luen, 
and w'end northward to the Gobi or Sandy 
desert. In the Kuen-Lnen, all passes above 
15,000 feet, are closed in winter by the heavy 
snow-fall. The following are the principal 
passes in India and the world ,* 



IIOUNTAIXJ^. 

1.— ’2.— Malm 

nkpdeo i4et....8,409 1 Malaej Feet.. 


KHtraj 
Par 

Nagohorri 

Novi 

Kalpi 

Pochama 

Nana 

Jam 


...3,019 
...2.608 
•5.2*6461 
,..2,617 
...2,478 
..2,446 
.. 2,429 
...2,328 


Halsej 
Tal 
Bhor 
Pandora 
Silva 
Bfaudia 
Puppera 
Guinba 
Singrampur 


2,062 

.1,912 

...1,798 

...8,498 

...1,928 

...1,626 

...1,660 

...1,653 

,1,487 


3 . Carmlie NHjirit and Ceylon. 

I Kodar ...2,403 


Sispara 
^Hangbodde 


...6,742 j Gatiivarpilli 
••.6,589 j Kisiiaghorri 


...2, .370 

- e ...2,151 

4. hi the c^'est of the Himalaya from Sikhim 
to KishioaTe 

Ibi Gamin, ...20,459 Lipn ..., 7 , 07 . 

Donkia ...18,488 Uta Dliura ...17,627 

Janfci ...18,529 Rirmkanta ...17,615 

larang ...18,500 Kiungar ...17,:i3l 

-1^06 Niti ...16,814 

...18,312 Vallauchun ...16,766 

Kiobrang ...I 8.313 Puling ... 1672 « 

Uraasi ...18,12.3 Shinku La ..16.684 

Langpia ...17,750 Bara Latvia ...16,186 

Mayang . .17,700 

6.— /»i (he creel of the Kara Km um. from Long 
E. Gr. 76 ° <0 79 = .10’ 

Ma 8 ta«fh ...19,0191 Kara Korum ...13,346 
Lhaiig-chen.mo ...18,800 | 

6.— //I the crest of (he Kouen-lnn from Lonq 
a. Or. 78 o /u 80 ® . 

...17,379 j Yurungkaali 

7. --^In the Andes. 

Alto do Toledo ... 1.5, 6 D 0 
Lagunillua ...15,590 

8. — In the Alps. 

St. Theodulo ...11,001 I Old Wcissthor (a) 11,871 
New Weissthor (a) 12,136 | 

(a) These two glasses cauuot bo used for practical 
purposes. 

Ifc has often been observed tlmt the Koh-u 
Kufib oilers 'a plausible etymology for the 
Caucasus pf the classical writers. Ifc is sup- 
posed by Ritter and Wilford to be the 
mount mentioned by Pliny under the name 
of Graucasas, but slightly deviating from 
the Sanscrit Gravakasas meaning shining 
rock. The only known route across the 
Hindoo Koosh range, fit for artillei'y or 
wheel carriages, is the Bamian pass. 

The heights of the following localities 
have been ascertained as under : 

Aksae Chin. Feet. 16,620 

Tso Gyagar 15,693 

I, KarorKbauri . 

Talan 16,684 


...16,620 


...15,526 


Mure Tso 15,517 

Kiuk Kiol 15,460 

Manaaraur, or To 

Mapau 15,250 

Bi^iui Tal,.or Tso 

iftit* ,*«15|250 


Tflomoriri... Foet.15,130 

Nima Kar 16.100 

Manle 14,600 

Tso Gum U,580 

M Kul I4,4(K) 

„ Mitleal 14,167 

Upper Tsomogoa. 

lari. 14,050 

Lower Tsomogna. ' 
Jari-..* *14,010 


MOUNTAINS. 

The Thiai^shan mountaia chain has thro^ 
gharacteristid^ divisions, from (he’ meridian' 
of Kucha 82 ® 48 B, to its iniorseqtion with 
the Bolor. To the East, from the traasWrsq 
course of the Aksu to Kuoha, 
mountains riso in a towering ridge,' ic&Voxed 
with perpetual snows, which feed enormous 
glaciers, and are therefore oalled the Ma*ei-t 
or Icy mountains. There is only one 
through the Muzart mountains, which ^ 
oalled by the Chinese “ the pass of Glnoiei^ 
and by Humbodt “ Djoparle.” Through 
this pass Ihcro is a road leading from 
Kuldja, 45 o 54’ N., 80 ® 68’ E. to Aksu, 

The Bolor mountains^ otherwise ba)]^ 
Alai by the Audij.3ns, ure precipitous an d 
iuaciiessible on tlieir wesitjrn face, and fol*m 
on tlia east a high, cold phitoan, visited only 
m the summer by the Kirghiz. Theio is 
cmly one caravan road over the Bolor, which 
passes through Badakshan. Tliis Badak- 
shaii road is said to bo very fatiguing, and, 
at best is not practicable on horseback. ‘ 
The road through Badakshan to Yarkand 
leads to Khnluni, thence to Bokliara, Balkh, 
and Cabul ;oaravans requiring siity-fivo days 
to roach Bokhara by this route. 

Jlie Pamir h intcrsecti'd by roads wetlf 
trodden by the Kirghiz; all of which lead 
to the khanate of Kokan, or to Karatogin. 

Over the A acn-Lun one pass is known, 
that of Kara-Koruin, by wliich Eastern Tiir- 
ke.staii sommunicatos with Thibet and India. 

Eastern Turkestan is enclosed by moun- 
tains on three sides : by the Thian-shan ou 
the Norlhorn, the Bolor on the Western aud 
Kucn-Bim on the Soutliern. These mount- 
ains .belong to the liighcHt ranges of Central 
Asia, and form the natural limits of the 
western portion of the Chinese Empire. 
The actual boundary, however, runs along 
the lino of pickets stretching through the 
outlying lower ranges on the Chinese side, 
beyond this frontier the territory is occupied 
by roaming Kirghiz, who Recognize iho 
authority of the Kokhan mn. To the 
eastward, Eastern Turkestan is bounded by 
the uninhabitea sandy deserts of the Mqkbai 
and Kamul Gobi. It occupios conssqueutly 
a plain between BG® and 43® Nq^ 
latitude, and 7u® and 90® Bast lojcgi- 
tude, from the meridian of Paris. Eastei^ 
Turkestan occupies the centre of iho 
table-land of Eastern Asia ; but 
boldt^ guided by the vegetable produofciotui 
of these parts, concludes that the plain of 
Little Bokhara cannot have an absolute ele* 
vation of more than 1,200 feet, and calls ft 
the Tarym depression after the river Terym- 
gol (otherwise Ergol), whose basin ocoqiiies 
the 'whole plain ofEasteru Turkestan. 
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Bokhara does, i» fact, present the appearance J Selwhiitm. The: monniainoYii tabje-latid 
of a great depressed valley, resembling, iili of Belachistan e^ctends from Capo Mo^e, ia 
physical features, an open plain ; and this the sonth to the Afghan mountains north 
gepyral view receives confirmation from a of Quetta, or from 25® to 30® 40* N. 
doiSideration of the course of the river latitude, and is consequently about 340 miles 
Ergol, whose bed slopes very gradually to in length. The great central mountaiu 
the eastwards. The interior of this country range or table land, running north and 
is a sandy desert, the peculiar features of south, comprises the provinces of Sara- 
w)|ich first become visible in the eastern wan, Jhalawan, and Las. The Brahai 
slopes of an undulaling range of hills, of appear to have been a nation of Tartar 
no great width, between Yanvshahr and mountaineers, who settled, at a very early 
Yarkand. ^ From this region it gradually period in the soathern parts of Asia, 
widens as it runs to the eastward, where where they lived an ambulatory life in • 

it forms the vast Gobi, devoid of all khel-*, or societies, headed and governed by 

vegetation, though interspersed with tlieir own chiefs and laws, for many centuri- 
reservoirs of brackish avater, and where es ; and at length they became incorporated, 
the sand is heaped in sucli lofty ridges that and obtained their present footing at Kelat 
the inhabitants give them the nauio of and throughout Belachistan. It is impossi- 
** Gag’* (mountain). If we are to credit ble to form more tlian a Rupposition what 

native writers, this sand is subject to the was the nature of I he region from which 

same phenomena 'of drifting and regular they emigrab^d, but their pursuits and way 
locomotion as th0 famed moving dosevt of of domestic life afford the strongORtrefison for 
Africa, and occasionally buries wliole cities, believing tliat thev were originally moon- 
The parts that lie at the foot of tlie mount- taineers ; and some amongst them atfiriri that 
ains have a clayey soil, strewed with small the very name demonstrates this by its sig- 
stones, and in some places irnpregnntod with nification being a compound of an a(li? boan 
Balt. '1 he numerous rivers running from the and roll, a word said to mean a hill in the 
neighbouring hills afford raeariH for tho arti- dialect still spoken in some parts of Tibet; 
fioial irrigation of tho earth, which would such reasoning, liowevcr, is not entitled to 
otherwise yield but scanty and poor vegota- any great depemlencf*, though supported by 
tion, owing to the extreme dryness of tho the collateral evidence of the Bcloochces, 
air; and, at best, there are but a few well- being called in one qunrter »)f the country 
watered parts that form fertile oases.® These Nliarui, which, if wc admit tho former do* 
cultivated and peopled patches form a ring rivation, means “ low landers,” i. e. literally 
round tho base of tlie Thianshan, Bolor, and not hill-men, a name they recoivo from the 
Kuen-lun. The water fiystem of tho river Brahiii when they came amongst them, 
%rym, with its tributnriep, relieves ilie inte- and evinced a preference for tlio champagne 
fior of this desert, by a narrow strip of fer- districts, low villages, and plains. The 
tile land along tho various liver courses, Brahai imagine themselves tho aborigines 
where the fertility of the soil admits of a of the country. 

rude .system of cultivation. Continenlal Indl% its primai’V divisions 

Jullundh'uv. The liiirhor portion of the aro four llindostan, in 'the widest 
Jullundbur is a tract abounding in mineral sense of tliat torra, including ,tho whole 
wells of all descriptions, whore tho icy Western Peninsula and the Gangetio 
stream of Parbutti, close to the plain to tlie base of tho Himalaya, 2. 
boiling founCain of ]\Iuiineekarn, which TJie Himalaya, a mountain chain which 
rises in a jet at an ele\infcion of 5,587 rises abruptly from the Gangetio plain, 
feet could furuisli Russian baths, if and is connected with a still loftier mountain 
they were^ desired, and where tho im- mass (of Tibet) to the north, and beyond 
mediate vicinity of a chalybeate is not to India. 8. Eastern India, India ultra Gan- 
be forgotten : where some are reported to ges, including the kingdom of Ava and the 
contain Iodine or Bromine (the asserted Eastern or Malayan Peninsula. 4. Afghanistan, 
presence of less than | of a grain of bromide Those divisions are marked out by great 
of potass, with the merest trace of iodine, inountaiu barriers aud by the ocean. The 
in 16 Canoes of tho water, was the making Himalaya mountains on tho north are no- 
of tlie saline of Kreatznach), and where where under 15,000 feet, usually exceeding 
some must possess the advantage of an al- 17,000 and 18,000 feet and rise in isolated 
most European climate. In this district peaks or groups of peaks from 2 1,000 to 28, 000 
also and on the banks of the Beas, is Bishiht, feet. The name in Sanscrit, signifies tho 
at an olevatlpn of 6,681 feet, with apple abode of snow, or home Of snow and is 
thertaal sulphn^ttod source. sometimes written Himmaleh** conformably 
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^0 the . protmnciation. To ilio Greeks and 
Romans, part of tho Himalaya was known 
as the Imaus, and Pliny, (Hist. Hai VI. 17) 
waa aware of the signification of the name 
for he says Imans, incolamm lingua uivomm 
significans. 

The direction of the Himalaya range 
is not parallel to the equator, tho western 
extremity being tho most northern. Its 
height is nowhere below 16,000 feet, 
usually exceeding 17,000—18,000, and 
rising in i8olat<»d peaks, or groups of peaks, 
to from 20,000 to 28,000. Tho mountain 
mass of Asia, sinks to the westward of 
Afghanistan, rising again only in isolated 
peaks; and hence the Himalaya is rather 
ideally than really connected with the 
monntains south of the Caspian, and so 
with tho Caucasian Alps on the one hand, 
and those of Asia Minor on the other. The 
Afgliari mountains form a meridional chain 
from the western extremity of tho Hi- 
malaya, descending parallel to tho Indus, 
with a gradually decreasing elevation, from 
above 15,000 feet, to the level of the sea, at 
the AttLbian Gulf. The Ava and Malayan 
mountains form a chain parallel to those 
which is given off from the snow-clad mouii- 
tains of East Tibet, and though rapidly 
diminishing in elevation, is continued un- 
interruptedly almost to the Equator. In 
the Peninsula ofBritisli India the Western 
Ghats extend from Cape Comorin to the 
Tapti river. The Vindhya chain omsscs 
the centre ofHindostun from the Gulf of 
Cambay to the Ganges. The Aravali moun- 
tains, extending from Hansi and Delhi to 
Gnjerat. The Peninsular chain forms a 
continnous watershed, throughout its 
length of upwards of nine hundred miles, 
scarcely deviating fi'om a straight line, 
which is parallel and close to the west coast 
of the Peninsula, and perpendicular to the 
direction of the monsoons. This chain 
divides the Peninsula of India unequally 
into two portions, marked by different cli- 
mates, a narrow western one, including tho 
provinces of Malabar and the Concan ; and 
a broad eastern one traversed consequently 
by all tho great rivers, and including the 
Carnatic, Mysore, and the Dekhan. 

The Vindhya chains consists of two parallel 
ranges, connected towards their centres, 
where the table-land of Umarkantak is 
said to attain an elevation of 4,600 feet; 
elsewhere they are separated by the great 
rivers Son and Harbada, which rise together 
and flow in opposite directions. The more 
aonthern of these ranges is probably always 
the hi^et of the two, but it appears seldom 
. to exceed 8000 feet The Vindhya moun- 


mountains: 

tnihs wero known to the Greeks as Bis Vln- 
ditin : they separate the Ganges and its tri« 
butaries from the Mahanuddy, etc. whi^ 
flow south-east to the Bay of Bengal, 
also froni the Tapti and Narbada, which 
flow west to the Arabian Sea, 

The Siwalih is a sub Himalayan range of 
tho Ister or tertiary formation. What it 
striclly called tho Siwalik, extends in a nortS^" 
western direction from the right bank of the 
Ganges, and runs parallel to the Himalayan 
range, forming tho boundary of the Doab 
between tho Ganges and Jumna; beyond 
tliis, it skirts the Ambala and Ludhiana dis- ' 
tricts, and comes to its terminatiou in the 
Hashyarpur district? Though this poriion 
alone receives tho name of Siwnlik, Dr* 
Roylo observes that hills of a precisely simiW 
nature can bo traced all along below the Hi- 
malayji from the Sutlej, ns far as tho foot 
of the Sikkim hills : and it is not difficult to 
conceive a continuation of them more or less 
unbroken, and of greater or less elevation, 
along tho whole southern frontier of tho Hi- 
malayan system, a distance of nearly 800 
miles. At Hard war, tho Siwalik hills form 
the gorge at which tho Ganges issues into 
tho plains of Hindustan, TJio breadth of 
this range is at its widest part about ten 
miles when it approaches tho Sutlej river, 
and towards its termination beyond that 
river, the range assumes tho form of little 
more thifli sandhills. Tho highest part of 
the miigo is about Hard war, and to tho 
south of Garhwnl, beyond Sirmor, some of 
tho peaks are as high as 8,000 or 3,600 feet 
above the sea level. Tlio range is of tertiary 
formation all alluvial, and in many places 
consisting of bods of gravel and rolled* stones, 
fragments of tho older formations of the Hi- 
malayan range above, consisting of granites, 
limestone, clay-slate, gneiss, mica-achiste, 
Ac, Besides these there are bods of loose 
grained sandstone, with much mica interpOB* 
ing, there are also beds of calcareous oott- 
glomerate nnd subordinate beds of clap. 
The clay and »8and beds of theso ranges 
are fossiliferons : shells of tho tertiary meio- 
cone period abound, but tho chief character* 
istic fossils are the remhins of gigantic 
malia, among which may bo rnontioncd too 
Sivathorium, a huge creature somewhat rimi- 
Jar to the “tapir” of modern days. Tb«* 
name Siwalik is derived from the Hindu 
divinity Siva. Dr. Falconer, on hia fi-rst 
visit to tho Siwalik hills, inferred that th^ 
were of a tertiary age, and analogowi 'to 
the Molasse of Switzerland. Thirty ytow 
of subsequent research by other gtologtite 
has .not altered that determination, aHhoti|^ 
onr exact knowlodgo of tho formAtiott'^wl 
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boen greatly exfceuded. The rese^robes thus 
begun were followed abont the end of 1 834, 
by the diecovery by Lieutenant* Baker and 
Purand, of the great fossiliferous deposit of 
the Siwalik, near the valley of Markanda, 
westward of the Jumna, and below Nahnn/ 
North West Himalaifii. Between the river 
Lidas and the plains of North West India 
18 interposed a mountain tract which has 
^ breadth of about 150 miles in linear 
distance. One chain forms the line of separa- 
tion between the watersof the Indus and those 
of the Chenab and Jelum. To the eastward 
of the Baralacha pass it ramifies to a consi- 
derable extent its different branches, includ- 
ing between tliem seveml depressions quite 
unconnected with the general di*ainage of 
the country, and surrounded on all sides by 
ranges of hills which prevent any exit of 
their waters. The principal of these depres- 
sions is that of the slightly saline lake Chu- 
moreri ; another is occupied by the little salt 
lake first visited by Trebeck, and called bv 
him Thogji. 

All these depressions, tbongh at present 
unconnected with any of the river systems, 
have evidently at some former period been 
so. Chumoreri, according to Major Cun- 
ningham, is even now very slightly sa- 
line, though scarcely perceptibly so to the 
taste. It has evidently had an outlet at its 
southern extremity, where it is only sepa- 
rated from the valley of the Parang river by 
? range of hills, which was crossed 

in 1846 by Mr. Agnew, and since then 
W Captain H. Strachey. The outlet of .the 
little salt lake of Thogji has evidently been 
near its north end, and its waters, previous 
to the change in the state of the country 
which interrupted their exit, in all probabili- 
ty flowed into that tributary of the Zanskar 
river which runs to the eastward of the La- 
ohalang pass, and which is marked in the map 
accompanying Moorcroft’sTravels as theSum- 
ghiel. The mountain chain which lies to the 
south of the river Sutlej may also be consi- 
dered to have its origin in the lofty country 
adjoining the lakes, but a little to the south 
a^ideastof them. This chain, which sepa- 
rates the v^ley of the Sutlej from that of 
the Ganges and its tributaries (including 
the Jumna), sinks at last into the plains of 
ladia a littJe to the south of the town of Na- 
han. The course of this chain has been ad- 
inirably described by Capt. Herbert in his 
Cfeological Report of the Himalaya, a paper 
contains exceedingly accurate geneial 
wwsof themonntaips between theSutlej and 
Jnmna. Captain Herbert, travelled a great 
deU in the Himalaya, and was the first to 
poiat out the impropriety of regartog *these 
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mountain as a aitigl^ chftin mrallel to the 
plains of India. Jap^uepumt ^rive^ at 
the same conclusion,, aa wilfbp seen from the 
following extract from his journal Le 
langage de la geographie descriptive est theo- 
rique ; c'est nne grande faute si les theories 
qu' il rappelle sans cesse sont denueea de 
fondemenfc. Ainsi Ton dit que le Setlnije 
coupe la chaine centrale de T Himalaya, 
que sa vallee est creusee au travers, etc. etc., 
et r on donne a penser par la que cetle 
chaine auparavant etait continue et que cVst 
par un effort des eaux que s’y est faite cette 
large troueo, comme si les montagues avaient 
du se former primitivemeiit aveo nne con- 
tinuite non interrompue (Vol. ii. p. 201 )j and 
again (at p. 269.) Le Setludge coule done 
non au nord de 1’ Himalaya, mais entre deux 
chaines a pen pres egaloment elevees/’ 
Captain Herbert calls the chain south of 
the Sufclej the Indo-Gangetic chain, a very 
inappropriate name, for which, however,it is 
difficult to substitute a better. Perhaps the 
name of Cis- Sutlej Himalaya, though not ex- 
actly classical, is the best that can be devised, 
end if so, the chain which, commencing iu 
Kailas, separates the waters of the Sutlej 
from those of the Indus, may not improper- 
ly be designated the Trans-Sutlej Himalaya. 
Captain R. Strachey, in this paper, on tlie 
snow level, purposes to call the more west- 
ern part of the Cis- Sutlej Himalaya Ills 
Buschir range, a name which, though ex- 
ceedingly appropriate to the portion to 
which he applies it, is not adapted for exten- 
sion to the more eastern part. 

Kouenlun, The northern boundary of 
Tibet is formed by the great chain north 
of the Indus, to which Humboldt, follow- 
ing Chinese geographers, has given the 
name of Kouonlun. Our knowledge of 
the appearance and coiirsh of this chain of 
mountains, by which Tibet is separated from 
Yarkand and Kboton, is so extremely limited 
that, except as to its general direction, very 
little can be said regarding it. There do not 
seem to bo more than ' four places in which 
passes exist across the Kouenlun. 

The most westerly of these, called in Balti 
the pass of the Mnztagb, lies at the source of 
the right branch of the Shigar river, a stream 
wbioh joins the Indus opposite the town of 
Iskardo. The road over this pass to Yar- 
kand was formerly frequented by merchants, 
but has, for many years, been disused, the 
reason assigned being the danger of plander 
by the hordes of robbers beyond. As de- 
scribed by persons who had crossed 
it, the snow is reached after ten days* jour- 
ney from Iskardo, and continues dnriug 
three marches. It is eaid to be quite 
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Thd second p&siB is that marked iq Yigiue's 
map as the Alibransa pass, at the head of a 
considerable tributary which joins the Sha- 
yok river opposite Khspalu. The enormoas 
glacier over which this road runs, by which, 
in conjunction with the lateness of the sea- 
son, Mr. Vigne*s attempts to cross the pass 
were frustrated, has been well described by 
that traveller. Dr. Thompson did not, wliife 
in Tibet, meet with any one who had cross- 
ed it, and he was assured by the inhabitants 
of Kubra that they were not acquainted 
with anyroad from the upper part of their 
valley, either towards Khapalu or towards 
y<irkand. • 

The third pass, and tho only ono now fre- 
quented, is that of the Karakoram, an ex- 
tremely easy though very elevated one. 

The most easterly pass of wliich there is 
any notice, occurs on the road between 
Buduk and Khoton; it is mentioned by 
Moorcroft, but without any account of tho 
nature of the road, or the elevation of the 
mountains. 

It cannot he doubted, from the descrip- 
tion of the Pangong lake given by Moor- 
croft and Trebcck that the basin in which it 
rests had originally an outlet at its north- 
west extremity, discliarging itself along tho 
valley of Tankatse into tho Sliayuk. 

The Himalaya consists not of one but of a 
vast series of mnges ; those towards India 
form Himalaya proper; those toward.s Tibet 
and Central Asia, forming the Kuonluen or 
Tibetan chain still loftier than the Himalaya. 
Tho Himalaya includes only those moun- 
tains below the line formed by tho Indus 
and Brahmaputra rivers, these two rivers 
rise close to each pther, but flow in opposite 
directions, forming a long lino till at eitlier 
end of the chain, they turn abruptly south 
and form the limits of the Himalaya proper. 
Thus defined, the Himalaya niay be divided 
into eastern, central «,nd western ranges 

The Bara Laoha range of mountains is re- 
garded by Alexander Cunningham as the 
western continuation of the Himal.sya. The 
Bara Lncha separates the Indus river from 
its first affluents as tho Eastern Himalaya 
separates the Tshang-po from the Ganges. 

Eastward of the Subansiri river, there is 
probably only one range of any considerable 
efevation and the mountains by which the 
Himalaya terminate in that direction per- 
haps nowhere attain a greater height than 
eight or ten thousand feet, while the valley 
of the Dibong or Brahmaputra is probably 
broad and open. These mountains are in- 
habited by wild and suspicious tribes. 
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In the Western Himalaya, the>Vemlga 
elevation of Cashmere valley is between 
5,000 and 6,000 feet above the sea« Hum- 
mnk Mount 18,000. Pir-panjal, 15,000. 
Average of the valley of Indus (H. of Cash- 
mere vale), 6,000 to 7,000 feet. Mountains 
on each side rising from 6,000 to 8,000 feet'' 
higher. . Mountains enolusing Cashmere 
vale are basal tie. 

In the Western Himalaya, taking as 
starting point, the great peaks above the 
. Mansarowara lake, near the 88rd parallel of 
longitude and 3)st of latitude, roughly 
mated, we find a marked chain, containing 
the Karakorum mountains, funning north- 
east. I’his range fortus the northern boun- 
dary of the provinces of Balti, Nubra, Pan- 
gong and Nari-kborsnm. Another range 
below this forms tho boundary of the pro- 
vinces Gngo, Fiiidakh and Dras. Below this 
mns the Indus, and then enclosing tho valley 
of tho Indofl there is another chain which 
forms the boundary of tho provinces of Dras, 
Zflngskar and Parang ; below these is tho 
central range of the real or Indian Himalaya, 
Between the ranges just mentioned, there 
is of course a vast system of subordinate 
chains varying in height. 

Tho main range of tho western Himnlsya, 
commoncivg about Mansarowara, and run- 
ning north-east, terminates at the great peak 
(20,000 feet) of Dayamar, or Kanga Parbat. 
Here th§ range rapidly . sinks towards the 
Indus. At this point also tho two ranges 
which enclose the Khagan valley (traversed 
down the c<mtre by tho Nninsukh river), 
strike off in a south-easterly direction, SAtt 
separate tho Himalaya from the system of 
the Hindu Kush and »Safed Koh, beyond and 
below it. The central range of the west 
Himalaya runs nearly parallel to tho 
Indus, and some distance south of it 
Tho provinces which it bounds are Kaua- 
war and 8piti, Lahaul, Kishtwar, Kash- 
mir, and near the Indns the tract of 
hill country represented by Hazara and 
Marri, I'he remarkable peudant 

to this central chain is tho vast ohoitt, of 
mountains, whioh, starting off near tha|#t1i* 
parallel of longitude at the Sheshanag pOik;, 
runs round, enclosing au irregular ellip^bail 
space, and rejoins tho original range, 
w'ay between the 75th and 76th parall^K. 
1’he amphitheatre thus formed is the Kash-; 
mir valley; the mountain ranges enclfiidiflf 
it, which form os it were a loop depending 
from the main, line, are known by theiulune 
of the Panjal, or the Pir Panjal, the snowy 
Panjal, the Panjal ofBanihal. This 
of hyis separates Kashmir from Kishtwii^^ 
ou the east, and from Hazara on the wedW' 



The eastern portion “of tlio oentml range has 
another range paralleLtp it 'on the south, en- 
olosiag the Chandra Bhaga or Chinab, and 
forming the Talley of that river which runs 
among them. First, then, there is the Cis- 
Sutlej Himalaya, winch runs downward to- 
wards the plains separating the Ganges basin 
from the valley of the Beas, including tiie 
Snket and Maiuli territory. Beyond this, 
comes the Dhauladhar lungo (in which are 
Dharuisala and other well known places), 
separating the valley of the Beas from 
Chamba and the valley of the Havi ; and 
then a system, i-athor than a detinite chain, 
of hills sopa»'ating the ilavi from the Chinab. 
• 

Beyond the Chinab river and to the south 
of the great Kaslimir valley, are a varied 
scries of hi th running oil' from the Panjul 
mountains, and ffirming the elevated country 
between tlio Chinab and Jhilarn, including 
Kajauri. Beyond tlio .Ihilain wo have a con- 
tinuation southward of that long mountain 
Berios which forms the Hirnalaynji wall# of 
the Kaghan valley. On this is situated 
the well known hill station of Murrec; 
this range may be taken as almost the 
limit of the Himalaya. Beyond this vve 
have the whole hill country of Hazara 
up to the Indus. Besides these ranges, 
there are endless subordinate division.s, some 
of whiclf are so important as almost to obli- 
terate (so to speak) the dcmarcutioii above 
adopted. The rocks which form the principal 

S >rtiou8 of the lijgher range of the west 
imalaya, consist of granite and syenite, 
and below tliat of talcose and chloritic schists 
and slates, and other metamorphio rocks, 
iaterspersod with dykes and intciTuptions of 
trap, amygdaloid, and various volcanic rocks, 
pebbles of which are found in the hill streams 
and ill the beds of congloumi-atciu the lower 
ranges. Below those come tertiary forraa- 
ticuis of various saud.stoiios audclay.s, as well 
as pf oonglomoratcsformcd of fragments of the 
metamorphic, volcanic and primary rocks of 
tlie higher ranges. Tliese^hugo beds cou- 
taiu boulders ofte.^ of immenso size, w^hich I 
iiMUit have been transporied by glacial 
agency ; the con glomerate olteu fornjs whole 
cuffs cut into fantastic shapes by water ac- 
tion, The secondary, oolitic, and carbonifer- 
ous foratotions are mostly within the Tibetan 
mountains of the Kucnluen ; in British ter- 
ritory they are solely represented from the 
little province of Spiti, which forms the 
most north-eastern of British Himalayan 
possessions. These classes Of rocks have 
been as yet but little studied' in the Himalaya. 
The whole of the Sub-Himalaya ranges, 
through Bajauri, Jammu, below Ckuuba, 
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Kati^ and Simla, are' entirely oecupied bv 
tertiary' formations of sahdi olayiand obn- 
glomerate; and below tb^ e^a,or, 
properly speaking, interiningled wiA iheoi 
are hiUs of fossiliforous tertiary formations. 
The mountain limestone is the most abuui 
dant formation in Spiti, and abound with 
species of Ammonites, Orthooeros, Spirifer 
Terebratula. * 

The Bara LacJut and many other moun- 
tains, from 16,000 to 20,000 feet high, are 
secondary, though certainly very uncommon 
heights for secondary, mountains. The 
Khattak range continues the boundary to 
the Indus, maintaining an average height of 
from 6,000 to 6,000 feet. The Salt Bange is 
a very well defined group of hills in its west. 
CPU and southern portions. Its elevation 
is inconsiderable, varying from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet at extreme elevations ; it is remarkably 
barren and .scanty in its vegetation. Tho 
name of Salt Range has been given from its 
prodnetiveness of tho rock salt at the mines 
of Kheura and other places, an account of 
which has been given. (See Salt.) Tho 
range is known to natives by a variety of 
names ; there are peaks called Karuli, 
Kundal, Sardi, Tilla, Bhulla, Kheura, 
Kas Gabhir, Kas Soj, Sangli and Chitta 
liilLs ; together with many others both 
of the Shahpur and Jhilarn districts. The 
Salt Range generally is called “ Khawa.” 
This range runs across tho Sind Sugar doab 
between the Jhilarn and the ludus, crossing 
it from oast to wc.st, between the parallels 
62® 22' and 36® of north latitude, and 
71® 30’, and 76® 30’, of east longitude. 
It starts with throe spurs or prongs ; one 
on the east bank of the Jhilarn and two on 
tho rigid, both continue separate as far as 
tho Buna Nalla, whicli ^’oins the Jhilarn 
river at Darapur and Rasul, aud then unite 
into one lango, which continues up to 
Kalabagh on Jhe Indus. 

The SuUman Range. The wild and lawless 
habits of the tribe.s inha*biting this range liavo 
hitherto prevented anything like a geological 
survey ; little is knowm beyond what can bo 
observed at the foot of the ranges bordering 
on British territory, or inferred from oon' 
siderations of similarity of structure with 
known ranges. 

Delhit Shekhawati^ and Kalayana HUls, 
On the other side of the Fni^jab ter- 
ritory, there remains yet to be notio^ 
that series 6f low hilkt, from which is 
derived the mineral wealth of Delhi, Giir- 
gaon and Hissar; they appear to he spurs 
and off-shdots of the extremity of the Ara- 
valli range. Tho priucipal hills are the Delhi 
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. kilb^ in tiid of tlie district of the 

IMOfio n$9m jmd: the Shekhairati hills in 
Qp?fg»on,d^^4th© Kakyana hill, at Dadri, 
whichJ^da the flerible aandatone, and the 
™y .Barnaul marble. It is among the 
hills in the Di^bi district that the crystallitie 
series of Anrangpir occur, and that a white 
clay Bumiosed to be kaolin is produced. The 
range ox Delhi appears to contain limestones, 
marble, and some sandstone strata— -ihe 
sandstoxies are probably Vindhyan. In 
Gnrgaon severol clays— white, red and 
yellow— and mica occur ; also hematite and 
ironstone, and also copper, lioih at Singliana 
and in Hissar. Ballagarb yields white and 
red sandstones, and the mottled, red, and 
white, and bl^kish of the “ nesv rod” gi’onp. 
Within this distinct, delached hills are com- 
mon, particularly in the pergnimh of Rewa, 
but none of considerable size or continuance, 
the country in tlio vicinity of these hills 
wdll generally be found to be occupied by 
the Uanghur tribe. 

Wmalaija, The two section^ of the Hima- 
laya present almost insurmountable obstacles 
to communication between the counti-ies which 
they divide, thereby separating the Boti or 
people of Tibet from the Hindu family of 
India •, tlie distinction of climate is not 
less positively marked, both ranges form- 
ing tho lines of demarcation between the j 
cold and dry climate of Tibet witli its I 
dearth of trees, and the warm and humid i 
climate of India, with its luxuriance of vege- 
table productions. 

To the iiortJi of tlie Eastern Himalaya, in 
Tibet, lies a vast unknown tract, in which 
perhaps, ramify tho head waters of the 
Yang-tse-Kiangwhicli is identiBed by Chinese 
geographers with the Neag King of Cochin 
China. 

Bohr MouvtatnSj the mountains of Balti, 
extend for 300 miles, from the sources of the 
Gilgit and Yasan rivers, from 73° to the 77° 
E. L., the source of the Hnbra river. Bolor 
produces much gold. The liiglier moniitain 
range abounds iu rock-crystal, which is con- 
Bequently called the bilor-stone or rock-crys- 
tal. 

Western Tibet is a highly mountainous re- 
gion lying on both sides of the river Indus, 
with its longer axis directed, like that river, 
from south-east to north-west. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the Knenlun chain of 
mountains, by which it is separated from tho 
basin of Yarkand, On tlie south-east its 
boundary is formed by the ridge which 
separates the waters of the Indus from those 
of the Sanpu. To the north-west and south- 
vest its boundaries are somewhat arbitrary, 
unless the political division of the country 
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be had* tocoutse to, whiol)<t depending on 
aoctdental cinjurastanoes entirely uuooiili^to 
ad with physical geography w tmtatnl pli^- 
duotions, is so liable to change that itf 
tioii would bo extremely Inconvenienl^^ vAs 
limited by these bonudaries, West Tiftat In- 
cludes the whole of the valley of the Xndnii 
and its trilmtories, dow'u to about QfiOC 
feet above the level of the sea, a oonsidcrti- 
ble portion of the upper course of the Sutlej 
down to between 9,000 and 1 0,000 feet, and 
small portions of the upper course of tho 
Olienab, of tho Ganges (Jalioavi), and of the 
Qogra. Every part of Tibet is traversed by 
ranges of moniitains which h.-ive their origin 
either in the Kueflinn on the north, or in 
tho Trans-Siitlcj Himalaya oh tho south. 

Bikshavat^ is fho Sanscrit name of a 
mountain, lit. bear-huving, (from riksha, a 
bear,, and avat, aflix, of possesskoi), the 
nionniain of l)car.s is part of tlio Vindhya 
chain, separuling Alalwa from Kandesh and 
Berar. 

The Aravall chain of hills is connected by 
lower ranges with tho westorn extremity of 
tho Vindya mountains on tlie borders of 
Gnzerafc, and stratching from 8. W. to*N. 
E. up to a considerable distance hoyond Aj- 
mir, in tho direction of Dcllii. The range 
divides Rnjpiitanah into two nearly equal 
parts forming tho division between tho de- 
sort on tho west and the central tablo land. 
It would be more Correct to say the level of 
the desert, /or tlie south-esstorn portion, in- 
cluding Jodpur, is a ferlih? country. Tho 
Aravali chain divides tho tributavicaof the 
Indus from those of tho Ganges, and may 
hencti be reifardcd as a continuation of the 
Ois-Siitlej clmiri of tho Himalaya, which 
terminates to all nppearanco in tho plaina 
near Nalian in Sirmnr. In liko manner, 
tho peniiiHiila of ICatiwar may be con- 
sidered as the southern termination of tho 
Aravjili, thoiigli separated from it by an 
alluvial plain being the continuation of the 
water-.shed, and dividing the streams 
ing to tl)o Gulbof Knch or tho delta of the 
Indus from those that How into tho Gulf of 
Cambay. 

Central hflin^ including the provinces of 
Allaliabad and Malwa, is a strongly marked 
natural division, tho country north of tlie 
Nerbndda, being crossed from east to 
west by the Vindliya mountains, between 
tho 22° and 23° of north latitude, and 
their eastern extremity is nontinnbd 
onw'ards towards the Rfljmahal hilla 
which jut into the Ganges at Sicrygullv, 
Pointy, and Pattengottah^about latitude ® ^ 
12’ north. The Vindhy* range, near their 
western extremity again, ia met at right 
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augl<?8 by the Arayali, which run between 
iho 73® and 70® of e^ist longitude, north- 
urards for 200 miles towards Delhi, and, thns 
enclose a triangular tract of tnble land ele- 
vated from 1.300 to 2,200 feet above the sea, 
which has received tho name of Central 
India. In that central tract tho tlier- 
mometer ranges from 28® in the cold 
season to 08® in tho hot weather, and the 
rains fall in J uly, August, and September. 
To the south-west and west of tho Aravali, 
the Rajpootana countries extend as far as 
the river Indus, and several of them consist 
of sandy, inhospitable deserts Avith few inha- 
bitants round the oasos. This tract belongs 
to tributary princes who have been under 
British protection since tlie beginning of 
the 19th century, lb is, like Central India 
from which it is separated by tho Ar.avaii 
mountains, from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the see, the land declining to tho 
west towards the valley of tho Indns. 
Though deluged with rain in tho rainy sea- 
son, ft’om tho nature of tho soil and tlio ab- 
sence of all coiitrivanco to prosorvo tho 
waters, much of the conntiy remains a de- 
sert; Ulwar, Jeypore, Kotnh, linndi and 
Udeporo have very fair laud, but Jes- 
selmere, Bickanoer and parts of* Jodliporo or 
Marwar are particularly barren. 

Westward of tho Jnnima and tho A?1ivali 
mnge the countiy is Hat, with hut fow hills, 
and gi’adiially declining Rewards tko valley 
of tho Indus. Tho soil is sandy, and covi-red 
with saline cHIoresconco ; the water brackish, 
and far below the surthce, so that the avcIIs 
aro from one to three hundred fiH^t in depth. 
Tho sand-hills of tho dosovfc aro s(^ou reached, 
but tho most interesting object in this aricl 
region, as observed by Colonel Tod, is the 
Salt river, tho Lootii, Avitli its many arms 
flowing from tho Aravali to enrich tho best 
portion of tho priiieipality of 'Jodhpoor, «nnd 
distinctly marking that lino of ever-sliifting 
sand, termed, in Hindu geography, ]\lavoos- 
thuli, comipted to Marwar. Tlio Looni after 
a course of moro than three Jiundred miles, 
terminates in tho great salt marsh called the 
Bunn, Avhich is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length and about seventy in hrendtJi. This, 
Colonel considers as having been formctl 
by the deposits of the Looiji, and equally sa- 
turated saline deposits from tho southern 
desert of Dhab. Dr. Govan described it as a 
dead flat, hardly elevated above the level of tho 
sea^ and he compared it to an arm of the ocean 
from which the water had receded, as it is 
covered with saline incrustations and marine 
exuvite. Besides th^ saline efiSorescence and 
brackish water, thistraot of country isremark- 
ablefor containing many salt lakes, which, 


by evaporatiojn. during thq of summer^ 
yield a. fK)lerabljr pure, mqjuafe of, soda, that 
IS much used the upper priiyiuces. Many 
alkaline, plants are .also placed,, whifeh,* 
when burnt, yield an impure carbonate of 
soda exported in large (jiianfcitieis Jnto the' 
more populous districts of Hiiidoostah. 
Small oases and large towun are found iu 
many parts of this desert, whicli is .traversed 
by dry water-courses, in every direction, as 
we learn from Mr. Elphinstoiio and Colonel 
Tod. 

The northern parts of the tract westward 
of the Jumna must be excepted from the 
character of barremiess, as Hurriana is 
cclebmted fur its pasturage grasses, and for 
tho herds of cattle Avhich it supports. . Tho 
8. country also is veiyfcrtilo. 

Ncil(jJien'ie8. At the southern extremity 
of tho Peninsula of Indhi the Nilgiris, and 
its various branches of tho Kuuda, Sispaia, 
ami Kotaghorri, are tho mountain system of 
gi’oatiCst absolute elevation in India Proper, 
aritl, exceeding as they do at several pCJiuts 
8,000 feet, arc par ticnlarly well defined and 
strikingly prominent, on account of their 
ooinparalivf'ly short clistRUce from the sea 
shore on cither coast of the peninsula, 

yiio’ Ncilghcrry mountains arc in tlio 
southern part of Peninsular India. Tho East- 
ern Ghats are not properly a ridge, though the 
natives so cidl tho first stet'p, vdiich is met 
witli to the west of the Kastern Coast. Tho 
mountain trard called the eastern ghauts, coin- 
mences 11 ® 2(‘’ N. south of tho Cavery, ex- 
lending to 10® N. sonlh of the Krishna 
'river. Tho western ghauts commence at 
Capo Comorin and extiuid to the Tapti or 
Surat river, whonpe they diverge to tlie N. E, 
.arid arc lost among tho hills near Boorhain- 
por(!. Tho Noilgiierrios aro situated between 
10 ® and 12 ® N. L. and 70 o and 77 ® K 
long, bounded on the north by the Table 
laud of Davarajputnam, S. ami E, by the 
open country of Coimbatur, S. W. by the 
Manaar river, a branch of the Bhowaui ; W. 
by tho chain of ghauts and N. W. by th6 dis- 
trict of Wynaad. Tho base of theso monn- 
tain.«, including that of the Koondah hillf, 
covers a circnraferenco of 200 miles. ' Their 
greatest length is from E. to W. 46 miles, 
and medium breadth 1 5 miles : the surface 
is composed of ridges of different elevations. 
The country is divided Into three Kaad, viz : 

1 Peringa, Malka and Thodawar Naad. The * 
I first two are mountainous but the third is of 
I sloping hills, and a gently undulating surlhce 
of table land. Dodabetta is 8,700 f(^ above 
the level of the sea. The people occupying 
these Naad, are^ 1. — Thodawar, 2. — Bud- 
dngar, 3. — Kothur and 4.— Koommbur. 
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novmmtB, 

The Travan^ ptwtp of pr^ 

jents a strikitig analw to tbo Island of 
C^lon. They lolte at the exhtjme 
noiHth of the where they strotch east 

and for sixty or seventy miles separat- 
^ ' districts of Dindigul and Mndnm. 

Netwi^tflmdiiig the perennial humidity, 
the ram-fall at Uoiirtalam is only 40 inches ; 
on tho hills aJwand, however, it'is doubtless 
much greater. 

T^e Pulney or Palnai mountains are west 
of Dindigul, the Animalay south of Coim- 
bator, tho Shevayhiri mountains south ••west 
of Madura, and the ranges near Courtalam, 
are dl well known. Tho romjirknble Palm, 
Bentinckia, so common in tho Travancore 
mountains, is not known in Ceylon. Tho 
other palms are Caryoia urens, an Areca, 
PhcBnix farinifern, and one or tu o species of 
Calamus. 

Chanda^ A hill mngc in the Mnraingnon 
yamiudari of tho Chanda District, forma tJio 
liigh(\st portion of a wild motintain region 
two thousand feet above tlie sea; on tlio 
Bummitof which, encircled by eliain upon 
chain of hills, all covered with the densest 
forest, stands far from liuaian habitation, 
tho old fortieas of Tcpagarli. 

Tho (hvliiiont of Aiia is crossed by a 
groat dosovt, exiemling from tlic Ca.sj)ift,n al- 
most to the gates of Pekin and tlio Yellow 
Sea. To tho south of tliis wilderncjs.s lies a 
region dividoil into northern ami soutliern 
parts by the groat ebniri of the Himalaya, and 
the lofty Nanling luouritfiins, wliieh run from 
its eastern extremity to tho shores of the 
Pacific, opposite tlio island of Formosa. To 
the north of tliis mountain -v/all arc Thibet 
and China, separated by the Yungling moun- 
tains; to the south of tho same barrier are 
the plains of Hindiisfan and tlio valleys of the 
Indo-Chinese countries, these two gcogr.aphi- 
cal areas being separated by the liills of Ar- 
racan. Beyond the Trans-Gangetic peaiu- 
sula there is a third region — the Mnlr.y urclii- 
pelagp. Thibet is a vast expanse of plains, 
bills, and valleys, rising fioin a table land of 
15,000 feet in elevation ; as lofty, indeed, as 
the summit of Mont Blanc, 'rhrown up, 
en mmse, within a very recent gc'ologienl 
epoch, by some stupendous volcanic force, •wc 
find embedded in its soil the remains of 
animals which still exist in the tepid plains 
of India. Surrounded on all side.s by vast 
mountain-bulwarks, its lowest elevation 
seems to bo at its south-eastern cornel’— .ut the 
point, in short, where it joins tho Indo- 
Chinese countries, and whence they expend 
in lon§ mountain-ranges, which spread out 
like 1 he riba of a fau as they approach the 
Pacific. 


HbWrtAlSS. 

The Trane*Oait^etiii motmtaln 

system may bb compared to an oaib*Btif«tdied 
hand, of which the thumb reprosetits ;thb 
hills of An*aoan, the foho-fluger the]^ 
which terainates in Malacca, tho little 
the Nauling chain, running through sonteerh 
China north of Canttm : and the wnsli tho 
depivssed edge of 1 he table- laud ofThibet, 
from which ite waters aro poured down iutb 
tho Pacific, through vnlleys corresponding to 
the optmings of tho outstrotehod palm. 

The Malay hhiiuh lie beyond this region 
and form a third link in tho chain of 
countries wliich sopiimfo China and Iridia* 
Thibet i.s a desert of jHirchcd and froson 
highlaud.s ; tho ]\IiilKy Ishiuds art* a tropical 
wildcnu'ss, with a hut and uu>ist climate, in 
whudi tho very exulK iunco of vegetable life 
has pix*voute(l the formation of civilisscd 
societies or u numerous population ; Avhdo 
j the intermediate countries in the south rc- 
j semble the J^bilay Islands on tho extreme 
north of the Thibetan InghhindR. Fi’Oin tho 
soutluTU slopes of the Himalaya issues tho 
1 G!uige.H river, while from tho depressed odgo 
j of tho 'fhibetan plateau, the river Bran- 
; mapoetra descends ijito tho highly cultivated 
I and populoij.s plain of HIndostan, studded 
I with liisbminal cities, sucli ns Jhmares, Delhi, 
j and Cahmtta. From tho caatern side of tho 
j wirno neck of land thei’<; nms, in tho 
|oppo.site directiuji, the Yang-t.so-Kiaug, 
j through u broad alluvial valley, expanding 
j into tile ]>la»fi of Chiii.a, the rielicst, tho licst 
j cultivated, and the most doriM.'ly*p<’opled 
j region of tho globe. Tlic Yang-lse-Kiaiig,' 
is navigable, by jrmks of fifty tons, up to 
the groat bend, wliiac it turns eastwvard. 

Till very ri'cenlly, the wbolo traffic be- 
tween Cbina and Ihigland was cuniod on 
at Canton, by conveying the prodneo of 
i llie inferior over tbo jiasses of tlio Nanling 
mountains, wliili' tlie traflic between ’ tho ‘ 
same central ri'gions and Jlnssia wa.s oou- 
ducted at Kiacbta, a ])Iaee eipiiiliy remote, 
it being beyond tbo Inschun mountains and 
the desert of Shnrno. 

Khimya llilla. Tho undulntory omi- 
rienees of tlio Khassya coutitiy, HOmo 
4,0(j 0 to (5,000 feet above the level of 
the B(‘a, aro dot-ted with groups of huge 
unpolished squared pilhira and tabular 
slabs, supported on three or four rode, 
piers. In one spot, buried in a grove, ww'o 
found a nearly complete circlo of RiCwhir, tho 
tallest of which was 30 feet out of the' 
ground, (> feet broad, and 2 feet fi iuchcff 
thick ; and in front of t^ach was a dolmen ot* 
cromlech of proportionately gigantic piecetf^^ 
rock,, while the largest slab mcasurca 
' feet high, 1-5 feet broad, and 2 feet thick. Thp 
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i|jk;;oov6fi>/ along which hghw 

into which when heated; odd water 
ia Tim, which oattsee the rook, to fiiisttw 
dong the gfoores} the lerer and rope are the 
only mechanical aide used in transp^ing and 
erecting, the blocks. The objecte of their 
erection are varions— sepulture, rrat’king 
spots where public events had occurred, &c., 
the Khasiati word for a stone, “ man,’* as 
commonly occurs in the names of tteir 
villages and places as that of man, maeii, 
and men does in those of Brittany, Wales, 
OornwalJ, &c. ; thus Mansmai signifies in 
Khasia tho stone of. oath, Mamloo, the 
stone of salt, Mariflong, the grassy stone, 
just as in Wales, Penmaeri Mawr 
signifies tho hill of tho big stone, and in 
Brittany, a menhir, is a standing, and a dol- 
meu a tablestone, &e. The resemblance of 
tho burrows and their onntimts with the 
cromlechs, &c., to tho Druidical remains 
which are discovered in tho ancient seato of 
the Celtit! raco in Kurope, is too exact and 
remarkable to be accounted for on any other 
Bnppoeition than that of tlieir derivation 
from tho aimc origu. ironc(3 tho people who 
introduced Druidical rite.s into India must 
have brought them with them from Central 
Asia, and the/ must havo entered India at a 
period as early as the Introduction of Druidi- 
cal litosinto Burope. 

The Aon ami Malayan Mountains fhn paral- 
lel bo the last, l)cjing given off from tho 
snowclad mountains of JOusb Tibet; and, though 
rapidly diminishing in elevation aio continued 
almost to the equator. 

a. Upon tho right bank of tho Trawadi 
the mountains opposite Than Ynn Yova, in 
lat. N. 24 36J’ long. B. Or. 90® 8II-’ havo 
an average height of from 0,000 to 7,000 ft. 
One of the highest, the summit of which i.s 
visible from the valley, reaches apparently 

8.000 feet. 

h. Westward of Let pan Ziii Yova, at a 
little distance from tho l ight bank (lat. N. 
24® 27’ 2” long. B. Cr. 9.''^® 56’ 15”), the 
summits of tho mountains attain a height of 

2.000 feet. 

c. Heights of 800 and even 1,000 feet are 
also numerous on the right bank of the ri- 
yer, only 20 to 23 mile.s north of Sjiue-raut- 
tfaC-phya (lat. N. 23® 4’ long. E. Or. 96® 15.) 

The character of the whole river district, 
inclnding the elevations not above irom 3,000 
to 4,000 feet presents a thoroughly tropical 
appearance. The declivities of the hills, as 
well as the valley of tho rivei*, ai*e covered 
with the wildest and most diveraified 
vegetation, in tho fibapo of dense tree and 
grass jungle. 


aitd '«ptbW’ 

vino4 with the talley of 4he ImWaddfbh 
the east: add the Severn! 
lying between the bfP^shoots by whiShihe 
chain is terminated op the soulh^ las/Me 
valley of the Zamayee or Pega riVer, the 
valley of Hlaine or Lino river, together with 
tho intermediate valley of the Phoun^ 
river or Paizoondoung creek, lying betweeif 
the Hlaine and Pegu rivers. One of the 
most southern points of the Tomah lies 
between the Hlaine and Paizoondoung, of 
which the Padoda Irill at Kangoon may be 
considered the last elevation, marking the 
direction of tho chain or line of local dis^ 
turbance. The most elevated portion of 
the Yomah chain appears to be that from 
whence tlieso southern branches radiate, 
where the Oakkan and Tlionnzai Choiings 
derive their source, falling into tho Hlaine 
rivers, on tlie east and south. This part of 
the chain, Dr. McClelland estimates at about 
2000 feet above the sea, on the west, and 
the Zamayee and Phamgyee rivers pre- 
senting stoop, and inacce.ssiblo declivities. 

Malay Pomimla. The chain which ex- 
toiuls along tho Malay Penin.sula is most 
coij.spicuou3 and is continued at intervals to 
Banca and Billiton, and perhaps may bo 
traced a.s far as tho north coast of Java. 
This range abounds in metals, or, at all 
events, in it mining operations are pur- 
sued with great Rucce.ss, probably from 
the strata, owing to its central position, hav- 
ing been little disturbed by the convulsions 
winch have shaken the conn trios- on either 
band. The productiveness of the gold mines 
of the Malay Peninsula and of the tin mines 
of Banca is well known. This range may be 
considered as tho back bone of the Great 
Asiatic Bank which extends into tho Archi- 
pelago from the south-eastern extreme of 
Asia to a distance of nearly 1,000 miles, iu 
fact to within 50 miles of Celebe.s, perhaps to 
the south-west extremity of the Island also, 
but there is a space of nearly 30 miles across 
which no soundings have been carried. Sn* 
matra, which lies on its western verge, has 
befn .subjected to vdloanio action, but not to 
so great an extent as to disturb the direction 
of its mountain range, which runs parallel 
to that of the Malay Peninsula, The third 
and last range that can be traced into the 
Indian Archipelago is the one that trover^ 
Laos and Camboja, at the southern extremity 
of which it disappears for a time, showing 
itself only at Palo Condor and Natuual, until 
it emerges under the north*wwt extreme of 
Borneo, and is continued along ike entiro 
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tihmi itsolS'fgdiiL .<>a' tbt 
wli^il»:;ii6a6ciaeatt^llT 

S »uii%:,p6itio!i of 4hi« Wood, with 
o\porl^ofihe nor eartiomity, 
tth^. 0 f foloonio for tnatioo or of all o- 
Ti«i| di^osit; Ifc ja ratber singular that tho 
^el^rated teak4ree, which nbonoda on the 
Gambojan part of this range, but is not found 
in Borneo, is. again met with here, the pro* 
jecting ^ part of tho north side of Jave, be- 
tween Samarang and Sraliaya, being n viwb 
teak forest, from the timber of wiiioh the 


greSrter portion of the shipping employed in 
the Archipelago is constructed. Java is the 
only island in the eastern pchs in which the 
t«ak*tree is indigenous, nor vvill it thrive in 
tlie volcanic parts of the island where its cul- 
tivation has been attempted. This, which 
may be called tho Oambqjaii range, is also 
rich in minerals, especially the Burneon part 
of it, where large quantities of gold and , 
many diamonds are obtained by the minors. 
Tho volcanic islands ot the Archipelago also 
contain metals, gold-dust being found at the 
bottoms of many of the moantain streams', but 
it does not exist in veins, as iu tho Malayan 
Peninsula and the west coast of Borneo, these 
having apparently been broken up by tbo vio- 
lent convulsions to which these Islands have 
been subjected. 

Bumah and Tenamrivi^ tho Tenasserim 
Provinces extend for about six degrees of 
latitude along tho cjist shores of tho Bay of 
Bengal. In breadth they seldom exceed 
more than one degree of longitude, but their 
mountains are of considerable height. Prom 
Siam, on the east, these provinces arc sepa- 
rated by an interrupted range of mountains, 
occasionally rising to 7,000 or 8,000 feet 
high, but their general height to tho 
north is about 4,000, diminishing in passing 
southwards to 3,000 feet or less. Tho main 
direction of this range is north and south : 
this being also tho general direction of tho 
coast line, of the minor and outlying ranges 
of hills, and, therefore, of the rivers. The 
geological structure is tolerably simple, al- 
though at first sight apparently complicated 
from the great disturbances to which the 
rocks have been subjected. The contra! 
range is of granite, occasionally, but not un- 
frequently of a syenitio character; itself 
traversed by thick veins of large crystaline 
felspathio granite, and often along its outer 
edges, or near its junction, with overlying 
slates, characterized by the presouoe of tin- 
stone as an ingredient of the mass dissemi- 
nated amoag the other mineral constituents. 
This granite axis is succeeded by highly me- 
tamorphic rocks of a gneissoso and mioace- 
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owf oha)«ct«t, tliemsiiiir^^ 

Otts oCgl^^:,whidh»1i0W^rA4^^^^^ 

ejtteadfiw fmm thajunutiim.. 

IS a great aooumulatiou of UuisK 
black earthy beds, thinly laminat^dt 
bedded grits, and of psojido-porphyri^^fi^# 
the normal character of which, ,is 
earthy rock witk small irregularly d|&eniiV 
nated subcrystaline felspar, passingi on 
one hand, iutq slates, and, on the otheri inib 
p’its, often coarse and couglomeretio. These 
harder rocks form all the higher grounds of 
the outer ranges of bills. This series being 
best seen m tho southern province of Me^ 
gui^ has been previously called the 
gui’" series. The lotal thickness is 

9.000 feet. It is succeeded nnoonformsbljt 
by hard 8andstono.s iu thick and massive 
beds, with thoir earthy partings, generally 
of 1 -uddi.sh tints, occasionally deep red and 
yellowihh. A few beds are slightly oalcarer 
ous, and in the upper portion a few thin and 
irregular bands of earthy blue limestone 
occur. Above theso rest about 200 feet of 
soft sandstone iti thin beds, upon whioh ap* 
pareutly rests the massive limestone of the 
country so largely seen near to Monlmeiu* 
The thickness of the entire group is about 

6.000 feet, and as some of its members are 
best seen in the northern province of Moul* 

I mein, it has provisionally been called tbo 
“ Moulrncin” series. To determine the ago 
of tlio ofclcr of these two groups (the Mer- 
gui) there are no data. The aspect of much 
of tile rocks is very similar to the trappean 
ashes and felstones so abundant in the Silu- 
rian rocks of Great Brilhin, while others are 
lithologically like Devonian ; but these re- 
semblancos are very deceptive. The age of 
the Monlmeiii series is, however, toleraUy 
defined by its orguuio contents. These appear 
to fix tho age of the group as distinctly oar- 
boniferooH. Tho whole of these rocks were, 
subsequently to their induration and distur- 
bance, widely and greatly denuded, and on 
their upturnod edges at intervals is found a 
series of couglqmerates and sandstone and^ 
imperfectly coherent shales, with thick beds 
of coal, generally of lignitio character. Nona 
of the conglomerates arc coarse ; the sand- 
stones are fine, gritty, and pebjbiy, or clean 
white quartzose grits ; the shales thinly la- 
minated ; tho coal itself thinly disposed '^ 
thin flaky lamiiiio, with earthy streakings 
marking its structure. Iu addition to the 
total unooufonuity of these rocks, the im- 
bedded organic remains are quite distinct* 
They consist of dicotyledonous plandi 
(leaves) belonging to the group of ue' 
Lauraoem, and probably to thp 
Laa/opbyllum of Qoppert. Iu the 
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papery, shales which overlie the coal ai^ 
^Iso remains of fish (scales, of a fi*esh.. 
water character; the whole referring the 
beds to a very recent epoch, probably corres- 
ponding in part to th^ pliocene of European 
geologints. It is curious to notice here the alv 
sence of any coal in the carboniferons rooks 
below, and itn abnndant presence in those 
ne^ver bods. The total thickness of these beds 
does not exceed 900 to 1 ,000 ft . ff hoy aro never 
continuously traceable ; they occur heaped 
up against and separated by the projecting 
ridges of the higher grounds, and must have 
been deposited when the physical conforma- 
tion of the country was very similar to that 
now existing. They appear to be the result 
of a series of fresh- water deposits, formed 
in small Iske-liko expansions along the lines 
of the groat drainage valleys of the country, 
and to mark a line of general and greater 
depression between the main ridge of hills 
dividing Siam from the British dominions, 
and the outer ridges which occur between 
this and the sea. The direction of the main 
drainage of the country is determined by the 
direction of tliese ranges, and is discharged 
into the sea through narrow rocky gorges, 
which have a direction nearly east and west, 
and which are duo to lines of breakage and 
dislocation. To this is due the sadden 
alteration in the direction of the courses of 
the larger rivers, as may bo seen on maps. 

Rocks similar to those situated' in the 
Teiiasserim provinces extend northwards 
up the course of the Salween River, 
apd into the adjoining districts of Burmah, 
to the north-east of regu. And, also, close 
to the capital of Burmah, and stretching 
nearly north and south, as far as examined, 
high ridges of metamorpliic rocks aro again 
met with, consisting of gneiss, micaceous 
schisisy and highly crystaline limestones, 
occasionally of a fine white colour, and 
largely used by the Burmese for sculpture. 
But the great valley of the Irawady is, 
throughout a very large extent of its course, 
^bounded on either side by a« thick series of 
roqks, cbiefiy sandstones but with massive 
limestones e.lso, which are locally rich in 
fossils, and which from their evidence, may 
be clearly referred to the Eocene period. 
These stretch on both sides of the river as 
far north as Pogahn, beyond which the 
higher grounds recede from the river banks ; 
but thpy are in all probability continued 
thence into Munipoor, and so united with 
the nummulitio rocks of the Khasia and 
Oachar-HilJs. Thdse rocks have been con- 
siderably disturbed and broken, but have a 
general aud prevailing strike nearly north 
and south, which strike, throughout xhaoiy 


'.mtlea, h^ the 

tho 'jpi^r mwady, Thoir t ig 

considerable, V oertainly exceeding feet. 

Above these Eocene rocks, and reciting tpon 
them with slight unconformity; is a series 
of beds of no very great thickness, cjiarac- 
terized by^ an abandanco of gypsum disse- 
minated in thin layers and veins, and in the 
lower beds of which occur the deposit of 
clays and of vegetable matter, from which 
are derived the largo supplies of petro- 
leum. These rocks are well seen at Se- 
rian kyoung (“stream of fetid water”), 
and are traceable northwards to near Ama- 
rapura. In the beds which appear to form 
the uppermost part of this group, but which 
may possibly belong to another and distinct 
series, are found some of the fossil' bones of 
the larger animals which occur abundantly 
in this district. About forty miles north of 
Amarapura we again meet with sandstones, 
shales, and coal, resting iiuoouformably on 
the metamorpliic rocks, and characteris- 
ed by remains of dicotyledonous trees simi- 
lar to, if not identical with, those found in 
the coal-yielding group of the Tenasserim 
provinces, and which are therefore referred 
to the same ago (pliocene). This series, so 
far as examined, proved of no great extsnt 
or thickness. Of fossils found in Burmah 
by Mr. Oldham, during his. companionship 
with the Embassy, ho notes the follow- 
iug 

Elephant, tusk and lower jaw, Specimens. H 
Mastodon, lower jaw, and molar tootli, . 3 


Rhinoceros tooth, 1 

Tapir ? lower jaw, 1 

Deer, : • • 

Siis ? or Merycopotamus, portion of 
ci’anium, 1 

Gavial, fragments. 

Pacliydormata, BoneSy 35 

Ruminants, 10 

Crocodile, 24 

Tortoise, „ 31 

largo, ,17 

Undistinguished, 16 


Climatic asjpect. The weather side of all 
such mountains as the Andes and is the wet 
side, aud the lee side the dry in inter-tropiool 
India, each side of the mountain is made 
alternately the web and the dry by » 
change in the prevailing direction of the 
wind. India is in one of the monsoon ?6gk>iifi* 
Prom October to April the north-east trades 
prevail; they evaporate from the Bay of 
Bengal water enough to feed with , rains, 
during this season, the westm, shores of 
this bay and tbe Ghauts range of mogntains. 
This range holds the relation to these winds 
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^ ^ted plains as the south-west monsoons 
Ihefoioes of diurnal rotation assist to 
give these winds their westing. Thus the 
^.th^ast trades, in certain pa?ts of the „ 

met and early antumii, into sonth-wcKt. nion- 

f)e o* *1"”’ the Indi.in 

Ocean and Sea of iirabia loaded with moiv 

iPOiifhe’rT'"^* ‘‘ P“'-P«“JiouIarly 
ir s2o P"^'l"bvlo npon that nar^ 

t^r A l- between this range and 

the Arabian Sea an amonnt of water that is 
r"Jy'“*?';'*bing. Here, then, are not only 

the w«f P"°‘‘“’K»“orerain, now on 

tain^n’ "“T 7'.i^ *blo of this moun- 

b^ttlie conditions also for tlio 

most copious precipitation. Tlie fall of rain 
t"m27ri ‘'^‘be Glmntssotno. 

or fiftee ““ ®n *b? <J«Ptb of twelve 

or fiffeen inches in one day. 

then coni, inno their 
course to the Hiipslaya range ns diy winds 

a IbwwT^ this range, they are subjected to 
a l^er tem^ratnre than that to whicli they 
tht7 fP®®®*^ •" crossing the Qhants. Here 
8haLnf°P .!*”>■ moisture in the 

Wtoftethirstjr lands beyond with scarcely 
eaongh wpour in theta to make even a cloud, 
to ‘“*® ‘b® "PPecair, there 

vSrjsxssi;!,’ 

Vi£a1n^^’ ?be elevated towns and 

bBM*7s u • ^ “ S«»*l 
be^ * height pf 2,000 oe 3,000 feet. 

tBangaluy 2,94,9 feel» Seringapatam 2,558 




while tii« 

Ptadi*^}787^*'w 

The HimX»,Si Peshawar ].28o' feet). 

ly above, the n’ains ’ ’1 *“ ®*’®®Pt* 
larly in the ~ •‘b* ''“K partied; 

•»b:S5?-“4"“ 

2(iver^r‘**‘ P'"*’’®* bihahitd^'by “tS 

theS;ir„crcl;e:''^ti"”^ 

gihelteflife ,,,.g 

pteS^^.hrraSvtor'' bi® 

feet, and'^ovenS <l«*Ppo«r atll.Ooa 

I» some provinces of ths 

xi.," 

^“tfcghonUho^^^^ 

Chalets f AlDenh!^Tf N 7’® "’»«««.” 


pmsr.ure grounds, “ Karit fnt. of* 
hovinocaUie» arc for flm I i '’"oepmn 
elevations, and a^’i o .1, 

*^iUai?e fn TkI V distance from fhi 

TiKiierds if slle'r®';®®””*'-^^ bcrderhi, 

the transport of ri^r^haS* "'l'H:;:‘a" 
Sr (a fell '''‘b®t, lalfn^wlth 

-ven Snds),Vnrrete®rd 
Hammer with sab, and bomx. 

in point of coolness and drynessa the wAtif 

dangerous. Chini. « most safebriourrilS 
m Kaaawnr (9,098 W\ u.. T P'*®*; 

tt.y» hiM of late become easy of accejM fWiw* 
“^*bc Paniab.^ I„ tbe^S* 
^^16^ there were in about XST 



lit. yA.Xjj.r 




ciiijBttejj; '. ■’,;, 




‘:&''^'the Himes' f 

' .in' Kw^libt^ 'Bdhac *!>■■ 

iand .ia waitertt tnw draa. at 18,600w plants df 




and in W^a#rtt mt drea. at 18,WW pig^ts of Kbrdjfe 
14,00>; Wibbe (12,4»0^) only lately 245 ' MM 

I'h^ I dbmeatre oat hi comtaon in Tibet, g^ecies have'’ ' ' to 

t)o^s are tb^ ^^njipamons of tbe Tibet Indlar “and a *MtiiSe 

herds; whom they follow over posses exceed- giants, many ttfd ^ nid4*" Wa- 

ing 18,000 ffc.^ without apparently any par- gpicnons iix Bardpe,. radge 
ticular difficntty. A greater vanety of of the Levant a^id the Mole' tel'^tdHKV 
wild species, also exist in:different parta of ^lalaya. This is the ihfflfe. r^^'irfesbld "& 
High Asia. *' „ ' ^ , the Himalaya range i^r, m 

Jackals are , found •'m the Karakorum really, corniGcted with the 
between 16,000 and 17,000 ft. Hodgson of the fJaspiam or with the’ ^ 
‘nlehtionjijtwo species of fores in Easterii or those of Asia Minor, ‘ for 
Tibet. Wnlves are’ not known to frequent ^f Asia sinks to the k 

^e*Himnlaya proper, but they qre found in Afghanistan, rising again otdy in^' ieolaied 
, WeiiJterhTibet,ahdcloeeto the Karakoram q^he Corylu^colniW (C. lacei-a, 


pass <18,645 ft.) 

■* frii.' I , •t'Ji 


Wall) ranges from the Levant Slid the 

■ni . i n i 1 r^' .iL- 


The wiH Juk,the existence of wli.eli in Black Sea to the Himalaya, jjae'rons 'ilex, 
the Wttd state, has been doubted, and the uimua cainpeatris, Celtia australis and C. 
.^kladg; fiV«i Wsix species of wild sheep and „riontalia, extend from Spain to the TST. W. 
eoate; hteer and mice are as found high as Himalaya, and the walnut, fry, juniper, and 
',il8,0(W t® l?»w0. lo the Himalaya, the yo,v extend froraEuropethronghtKeHiiiialaya 
pf species of snakes and frogs rapid- through Mexico, and Ihpongh- 

ly-deorMlse with height, but lisards wmain h. America. The yew, the,' juniper, 
1,000 to 15,003 it. Aqnilcgia ynlgaris, Caltha palustris, &C. are 
, ^httSrdios, ^re found in the Himalaya to common to most parts ofEurop©,Meditcr- 
IS, 000 fi, in .Western Tibet and furkistan ivmean flora, Northern Asia, the Himalaya, 
even 16,000 ft., ^s localities of permanent and N. America. 

babif^tiou. Beetles pi'obably 1‘ollow the The Coltis, Querens ilex, Olca *enrripoa, 
highest fdtin^tioii of grassy turf in the Myrtus cornmnnis, &c,, of the Mediter- 
Himisdaya, af' well, ns in the Alps. The raneau, are .also Ilimalnynn plants: TIu) 
npp^ limit of mosqaitoes is at about 8,500 European plants, however, rapidly dis- 
fj>.',;‘aS4 poensi make themselves very appear to the oust of Knmam, but there is a 
jrqtjbl^ome in the Eastern /Himalaya daring blending of the European flora on tb© east 
tho, rainy, season as high 'as i3,0U0 ft. As m of tho Mimala\an chain, as to the eastwards 
' t)i©,dpip8,,the new fields of the glaciers are there is a mixture of Chinose and Malayan 


. ' ol^p , Qoyerod with' the remains of insects forms with that of the Himalaya. Pines, 
up by the ascending current to oaks, and other forest trees of Europe 
imq evep 19,000 ft. Domestic ani- and Asia, rhododendrons, and many other 
. sheep, goats, tame yaks, magniticent shrubs, abound throughout the 

follow man across the Himalayan chain, often, on a ^gaaiic 
. rarest : p8»98es between* Turkestan and scale. 

Bactrian camel even Trees grow very generally in 

d. 'BDI,.... J.^ t. A- 11 on^h 


’ si^aphy , jasw ^of the Himalaya. The distance below this limit: Ii^wes|pra :3.’ibo^ 
exisU^oe af infusoria, teems a^ irftle hpwevor, there is nothing nJljOoric^pnd- 

j;.papji00l^, to ^imitation by height in the ing to a forest, ^rfeot twnd 

t.,Hu^ikya4^or^^ chains of High Asia, pOphtrs, are frequently ©i 


, ' w in the, Aljps.^. Iff » . fc.w ^ small fragments, scale ; poplsirs,. indeed, foupj| , 
: jwhidh^ wej^i the rooks on. the nang in G-nari .Khorsnin,,;^aC 

isj)i4.69 JfhrBoh^ '18,45^^ty 





MOUNTAINS. AIOUNTAINS. 

tin frees at all; owiiirr to the o’onsidcrabit' ! bln thaii that tbo a(l|fteonfc plains, ami a 
height ol the valleys. lu the Amies, t.bey warm temperate Hum, nnknown to tbo plains, 
end at about 12,180 feet, in the Alps, on an j eonimences at eh^vatinns of 2,000 to 8,000 ft, 
average, at 6,400 feet, isolated s[)ecimcns , anil prevails over the purely tropical vegc- 
ot curving above 7,0U0 teet. The cultivation j tatiou which appears atnongst it in scaltoroii 
grain coincides in most oases with thejl^jcs attd shrubs. Amongst other orders 
higliest pernianonlly inliabiled villagos; lint may be nuMitioned Magnoliactw, Ternstru'- 
tho extremes of cultivated grain remain lie- mi)i(*eie, siib-tnipical llosticeai such nslVunus, 
low Die limit of permauent luibiiiiilon. In , Dliotiuin, Ac.,Kad.Mira, Splucrosteina, Rhode- 
tlio Hiuiahiya, cultivation of grain <loes not dendron, Vaecininm, lle\,Sl vrax, Symplocos, 
cxecd I1,80U feet, in Tiliet 1 1,700 leei, ai.tl | O.ea, Sapotactae, lianraceje.l't»d()C{U‘[ms,l'iuu.l 
in tlie Kuoii-Unen 0,700 feet. For the ; hmgihdia, witli jnany mountain fornis of trn- 
Amles, tlio limit is 11, feel, in the Alps. ' Iv tropical families, as jialms, Pandanus 
some of Die extreme.s are Ibund near Fiudeleu Mus.a, D.u>i.icea', Viu^‘<, Vernonia and host.s 
at a hei 4 :hi of 6,680 feet, but the imain is j el’ others, 
al). .at 5,000 fci.f, Tho a inoaii Inail..,!'; 

grass y..g«rat,oM in the lliaialaya is nt 1.. toi ,iu, suhtroiucal uliovu 

lent : 111 western lilx-r, iirarly tlio samr levrl loot; amt Mi, i olovalinii at wliioli Mils 

ns lor Hio liigluyt pasture grnnmls, 10, ..00 j,), oorrospmijs roiiglily with 
leot, may be adopted ; in the l’''iten-Lnen, . wiiitt'r is marked by an 

grass IS not found above 1 1,800 led. Shrubs ■ (,f snow. This plienomcnon varies 

grow in llio Iliiinilayii up to_i5,'J00 loot, in ; exlroiiiely willi Uiu Inlilu.lo, loiigitinUi, lia- 
weslern 1 ibet as high as W.OOO fccD and , uvmy local oircumstauces. In 

iiMuiH instance, at Die Gunsbunkar, even to j n,,„i jjj,, Madras peninsula, whoso 

h,8l8 leet. On the plateaux to the | p qqO wIhto coii- 

of tbo Kara Korutn, shrubs arc found at ; .siderablc tra(‘.ts are elevated above 6,000 to 
16,000 feet, a,nd, which is inoi’o rmnarkable, , ],-„o\vn to 

tlu'y (iceasionally grow there in considerable | ()„ Khassya inonntain which at- 

fpinnlltics on spots entirely destitute <>f, (ains 7,000 feet, and where a groat extciit of 
glass. A.S an example, may bo mentioned , {.m-faco is aliove r),0()0 foot, snow scorns to bo 
anioiigs'; several oDkts, the Voiiab Clnl- unknown. In Sikkim, snow annually falls 
gane plateau (16, UO) feet and UaDimal- 1 pO^) elevation', iti Nepal, at 

gun (I 1,207 feet). In tlio Knen-Uuen, Die , fcot^ in Kuuiaoii andOiirhwal at t, 000, 
upper limit ofsliriibs does not exceed 12,7*10 i and in the extreme We.st Himalaya lower 
leet. Above ibis height giMSs i.s still pleiiti- j In tbo moiinbiins of Ceylon, on tbo 

fill, ami slii’ulis being liei'C, as gcmei'ally ■ Neilgherrie.s, ami on the Kbassya bills, tlm 
overvwln're (‘Ise, contiiiod to a limit Ih'Iow j urate roriiis of ])laniH are moro numer- 
tlie vegcta,iion of grass, the range pre.sents } iim,, upon Die Himalaya. V/oIcnt winds 
an esseuii.il contrast in tliis respect to the ‘ ,,\veop over iliehmad grassy midulating tops 
eharaeterisiic aspect of the Kara K’lriim. . j,|’ jnlls, ami hundreds of species 
The Tiuinbei* of speeio.s ot plants, us w»*ll (.,ij|iinon to the Sikkim Himalaya and to tho 
as tin* number of individual, is exceedingly , Klm.s.sya, ascend higher in the warm forest- 
limited in the higiier parts of tho Knen- , ;,,nl sheltered Himalayan valleys at 

Liieii. Ijiehcns are compUdely w.anfing in , r^^ypo {„ Sikkim tlnn they do in tho 
the dry angular grawl covering tlm hii;h ' bills. In Dm Himalaya, the genera 

plateau, amfUie sFopcs of fclie mountains in j |lt,odoileii(lroii, Monotnipa, IVilieulariSjCory- 
their neiglibonrhood. Two .systems of eieav- ^ Nepeta, Gare.x, Spirica, Primula, Gora- 
age are^jiarticnlarly regular in the central ; Ijonitvra, Viburnum and Saiissurea, at- 

parts of the Kncn-Ijiicn ; Die steeper one their inaxlmum of development over all 
dips north 30 to oO" east, the other south I other parts of the world. Dphedra ranges 
A hard crystalline rock | j’l-om the plains of Die Punjab up to 10,000 


dip! 

20 to 40° we.st. 


occurs, Viofc unlike pnddiog.stone, which con- ’ fe,;t iu (be N. W. Hiimdaya : the genus Mar- 
tains geodes of spherical and angnlar form.^, ; l,,a useemls fro 


the quarries where the vashni stone is dug j kim, and in tho We.st ern Pun jal>, at scare© 
arc at Galbagxshen, in the valley of Kura- 4,0h0 feet, accompanies Geltis and a Hpemes 

1 of ash : Bubtropical Myrsme extends into 
n- ^ Afghan i.sian. JuniperiH exeelsa, found as 


kasli. 




w w 



mountains. 


MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. 


tatus, arc tropical and subtropical plants 
which asceud to 11,000 feet in Ladak, and 
Peganum harmala attains to 9,000 feet. The 
ttlpino or arctic flora, ou the alpine region of 
the Himalaya, commences above the limit of 
trees throughout a great part of the Hi mala- 
ya, and hardly reaches its extreme limit at 
18,500 feet (3| miles) of elevation. It has 
a comparative paucity of crypt ogainic ]>la«its, 
is poor in the luxuriant mosses of tall 
growth and succulent habit, atid though ful- 
ly representing the flora of the polar regions, 
it partakes in its characterestic genera of the 
temperate flora, and contains so many types 
foreign to the flora of the polar regions fas 
Gentiaiia, Ephedra, Va\ei*iaiieie, Coiydalis) 
and some which are even rare in Siberia, 
that it must rather be considered as a couii- 
n nation of the alpine flora of Europe than a 
representation of that of the Arctic zone. 

The Chinese hj'pe is abundant in tlie tem- 
perate regions of the Himalaya, is fully deve- 
loped in the Khassya, Sikkim and Butan, i 
and extends westward to Gurhwal and Ku- 
maou. Chinese and Japanese species of 
Aucuba, Helvingia, Stachyurus, Enkianthus, 
Abelia, Skimmia, Bucklandia, Adantia, Ben- 
thamia, Corylopsis, and of those common to 
ludia and China are Microptolea parvifolia, 
a species of elm, Hanianielis Chiiiensis, 
Nyiuphiea pygnuea and Vaccinium brae- 
teatum, all of the Khassya , Qnereus 
serrata of China, Nepal, tSikkim, ^ll.d tlm 
Khassya, while species of lllicium occur in 
the Khassya., Thea in Assam, and 3>lagno- 
lia in Sikkim and Khassya, with species of 
Camellia, Heutzia, Hydrangea, Viburnum, 
fceveral Corneae and Houthuynim, Schizaii- 
dresD are peculiarly characteristic of the Chi- 
nese flora, but also extend into Java. Lar- 
dizabaleu) belong to the Himalaya, Japan and 
China. The fern Bowringia is found in llong- 
Kong and in the Khassya, and the genera 
Daphne, Blueklandia, Enkiautlms, llenslo- 
wia, Soepa, Ani.idesma, Benthanua, Goiigljia, ; 
Myricu and others, are both Chinese and In- 
dian. Euryale forox is abuvdant in China, 
in the delta of the Ganges and in Kashmir, 
and Nepenthes phyllamphora is a native of 
the Khassya, of Macao, and of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. 

The Sihman type of phufs is very fully 
represented iu the upper and alpine regions 
of the Himalaya, and is most confined to tlic 
drier parts of the chain, but may he observ- ( 
ed even in the moat humid regions of the ' 
Himalaya, and occasionally on the mouttiains j 
of tropical India. It approaches in many | 
respects to the south European vegetation, ! 
but is charactc rized by the predominaime of ' 
Eumariacta*, PoUntilla*, Logiiminofeie* f>f[ 

3Sd 


Umbel liferoB, Lonicera, Artemisia, Pedicuki- 
ris and Boragineo9 and by the rarity or totjd 
ahseinie of the European Cistacem, Hosa, liu. 
bus, Trifolium, Erica, Perns, and other cryp- 
togams. Artemisia and Astragalus of the 
Siberian type are abundant throughout Tibet 
and the interior Himalaya, and are represent- 
ed by a few species in the plains of the Pun- 
jab and on the Khassya mountains. Spiroia 
khamschatica, chanimdrifolia and sorbifo- 
lia, and Paris polyphylla are alike Siberian 
and Himslayan foims, while Corydalis sibi- 
rica and Nymplima puinila are identical in 
Siberia and ou the Khassya. 

Many species of tropical plants of the 
Neilgherry and Khassya hills, of Ceylon, 
and of the Himalaya, are identical wiih Ja- 
vanese mountain plants. Gaultheria uum- 
nmlaria is found in the N. W. Himala} u 
through the whole range into the Khassya, 
and also on the Javanese mountains 3,(i()0 
miles distant. The Sedgwickia cerasifolia 
of GriflTiih (Liquidambar altingia of Bluuic), 
also the curious Cardiopteris lobata, several 
oaks and cliestuuts, Antidesma,u willow, and 
Myrica, are common to the Khassya and 
Java, and Dilarlea is spread into Cluna, 
throughout the Himalaya, and to the moun- 
tains south of Kashmir. At 4.000 to 5,000 
feet elevation iu the Khassya, fifty species of 
GraminciB and twenty to thirty species of 
Orchidcic, have been collected in an eiglit 
miles walk. The mountains of India, when 
above 4,000|op 5,000 feet, present a teinperale 
vegetation, which becomes wholly teiiiperato 
at greater elevations, and passes into an al- 
pine flom over a large exl.eut of still loftier 
nnmiitniji country. — Sir Wni, Jones's Works^ 
Vol. L, p. 23. Malcolm's Central India^ Vol. 
L, p. 2y., lie. Srhlayenhveriy Hypsooietry of 
India. Schhigeultvert lliiistr. of the Mele- 
orology of India and HiyhAsia ; Hooker and 
Thomson's Flora Indica ; Thomsons Travels in 
N. W. Jfimalaya; Hooker llimm. Juarn. 
port on the Froceedinys of the May ne tic Sur- 
rey of India, p. 9. Elphln stone History of 
India, p. 11. See AriauvS, Karakoram, Yak. 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. Bauhinia varie- 
gnta. Linn, also B. acuminata. Linn. 

MOUNTAIN GLOBE ELOWEli. Trol- 
lins Enropeus. 

MOUNTAIN JACK. Artocarpus echi- 

Data. Roxb. 

MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE, so called, 
underlies the whole of the Kyinore range in 
Shahabad, and it also shows itself along the 
valley of the Soane as far at least us Mun- 
geysur peak in Mirzapore. In some parts 
as in Uohtas, it crops up boldly to ‘200 or 
300 feet, foming a sloping base to the pre- 
cipitous suudstgue rock, lu these places 



MOUNTAIN LIMESTONE. MOUNT ARGILLOS 

lero appear to to three well defiiiod strata, ' five mauml.s of the atmie yield alwnt ,''•0 


VIZ., an upper one of a jellomsh blue mixed 
with dinintogratcd eandstone, iron-pyrites, 


rnannda of woll-hnnit lime. The cosk of 
collectinp; and pnttinj]^ ifc in the kiln amonnta 


and chalk, ail in their places. Below that j to II rupeea for every 100 raaundn of lime, 
a more bluish grey limestone with occasional | The fuel costs from 5 to 8 rupees for everr 

/inl/aomnM r i*. 11. I 1.*... . .... ..... * . . 


ealespar crystals again is found, but gene- 
rally of the same natura as a Gorman' litlio- 
grapliic stone. Under the aforesaid strata 
lies a very dense bluish-grey limestone mixed 
with veins of calcspar. It: is not used by 
native lime burners, as being intractable. 
This is the lowest stratum, and would 
be iin almo.st indestructible building or 
flooring stone from its great hardness, 
much harder than granite, and ap- 
proacliing to porphyry. It may bo bad 
in large blocks, and, if sawn into slabs, 
would be a very ha.nd.somo building stone, 
bluish grey with white streaks, and niore- 


lOtt maends of Hrne. The entire cost of 
p^paring the lime varies from 8 to 10 
rnpeea per 100 maunds. The bills are 
conveniently situated bi>ili os regards the 
line of railway to Bombay as well as to 
Alimpon'.— Cfi/. Cnf. War. 1802. 

AIOUNTAIN PKPBKR. Capparis sinaioa. 

I^IOUNTAIN SHKBP. Ovia aries. 

lilOUNTAlN SOURBli, Vide 0.tvnra. 

MOUNTAIN SPINAGE. 8ee Onlche. 

MOUNT ABOOs The number of peaks 
which crown this monnitiin is variously 
.stated. According to Tod, tliero are six, the 
ino.st elevated of which is that of Gornlc- 


over it would probably make a superior kind natli, having on its summit an area of only 
•of lime. Immense qiiantitic.s of lirnc are ! ten fCet iu diameter, and surrounded by a 


made from the quarries of the western bunk of 
the Soane, and exported down the Sojine and 
tlie Ganges as far as Mongliyr, Perlinps 
300,000 to 400,000 tons arc made aniumlly, 
and the material is inexhaustible. The same 
limestone rock crops out on the northern 
face of the range at intervals, between the 
Soane river and Mirzaporc; and again, e.s- 
peclally in the singular and iiifccwstiuglime- 


.shrine dedicated to Goruknath ; each of the 
other peaks hns its shrino. On a small bihle- 
hmd on the mountain, about 6(^0 feet below 
its summit, is the amn’mit palace of Khongar 
and numerous Jain temph'S. Sec Ahoo. 

iMOUNT ARAFAT, See .\(lam. 

MOUNT ARARAT, is called Agri dagh ; 
it is in height about 1(),200 foot. In the last 
volume of * Cosmos,’ Ifumhohlt records the 


sf.one eavorns of Goopteswar in tlio valley of j height of Demavend at 10,7ir» feet, whicli in 


the' Doorgowteo river, at Bcctreo Band, in 
Kliawah Koliat MuRsayo,on the Sooroh river, 
and near Mirzaporc. With canals and 
tramways these quarries couM supply all 
Northern India with the fine.st lime in tlio 
woi’ld. The c<»st of the limo at these quar- 
ries varies from 6 to Id rupees per P-'O 


but 1,785 feet under the height attributed to 
jt. .\c(#»rdirig to Humboldt, Ararat is only 
17,112 feet high. General Monteitli, who 
passed three years at the foot of Mount 
Ararat, U'^nl many means to ascertain its ele- 
vatiiui, and made it BI,000 feet above the 
level of the Araxes. Tliis is the Mons Miici.s 


maunds, or, say 5 to 1 1« shillings \Hsr ton. | of the aneients, the Ararat of modern 
The present system of lime burning i.s a ; geographers, in the proviiieo of Krivan. 
very iniperfciJt one, and indeed only .suited j Af a distanee, it Inis a reseniblaneo a 
to native wants, but with Fiiuopean super- ' shi]>. It is called by the Armenians 
vision, alt Inmgh the material couhl not pm*- Mmiotfiin of the Ark, and by the Persians 
haps bo reduerd clieaper, it could be pi'o- Mountain ol iSoali. Aghii-dagh being the 
duced with much more certainty ami evon- name given to it by the 1 iirks; and the Ar- 
ne.ss in quality. Close to Jiibhulpore isa rangn ineniaii.s call it Maei.s.^ Jt is called by tba 
of low bills within a circumferenec of about ,Vrah-< also Jabljiil-.JiKii and by the Arineni- 
ten miles, intcrsper.sed with masses of lime- ' ans Ma.ssis Sinsar, «)r Momi'wn ol the Ark. 
stone both above and below tlio siirf.iee. The ' But all iiiiite in revering it as the haven of 
fuel crenerallv u.sed and most available for the great ship which pre.served iho lather 
biirnmg the lime is brushwood. It is cut ami , of mankiml from t.lie wator.s of tho deluge, 
brought from a disfaneo of? or 8 mile.s. I Berosus and Alexaniler both declare tbatm 
The stone i.s broken into fragments of (1 to 12 , their time it was reported that .some planks 
inches in size, then piled like a dome over a ' of the ark remained on this hill, at the date 
hole of about 0 feet in diameter dug in the i of tho aece-Hsinn of tlio AbhaHSido caliphs 
ground, and a passage loft for iiitvodueing 
the fuel. This kiln is kept burning continn- 
ally for the whole of the day, and the lime 
removed on the following morning. Tho 
fuel is used in the projwrtion ot 40 maunds 
fo every 75 maunds of limestone. Iwouty- 


\ j), 7i.9.^JWtrrsTmrrJfi, Vol. I., p. 183, 
Gcnoml Mnnlnih\ Rqinrf, Sec Iran. 

MOUNT ARGILIjOS. Rigyal, Tibetan, 
mountain king— is tb« origin of Plutareira 
Mount iVrgillostDo Fliivlis), the narnoof tho 
nioiiAtainoii wliicb Bacchus was born. Riga, 
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MOUNT 13.^IBHAa 

Tibetan, a mountain, is the same term as 
mount Righi, in Switzerland. Rigyal is one 
of the trans-Hirnalayan range. The peaks 
of this range are from 20,7d0 to 21,000 feet 
in height. Its general direction is from 
South East to North West, and its extreme 
length is upwards of 350 miles. It forms 
the natural boundary of Ladak, Balti, and 
Rongdo, on the north, and Rukchu, Purik, 
Dras and Astor on the south. Its pns^ses on 
the eastern half of the range arc from 16,495 
to 18,746 feet in height, and on the western 
half, from 12,000 to 16,000. 

MOUNT BAIBHAR. — In the inscription 
on the Jain temple here, the name is sometimes 
written Baibara, and aouetiinos Vyavahara. 
General Cunningham thinks, it is the Web- 
haro mountain of the Pali annals, on whose 
side was situated tlio far-f.imed Sattapanni 
Cave, in front of which was held the 
first buddhist synod, in 543 B. 0. This 
cave, still exists under the natnc of Son 
Bhandar, or “ Treasury of gold,” in 
the southern face of the mountain ; but, 
following Hwcu Thsang’s d(iscription, it 
should rather bo looked for in the northern 
face, Ratnagiri is duo ca^st, one milo distant 
from the Son Bhandar Cave. This situation 
corresponds exactly with Fa-Hiaii’s position 
of the “ Pippal tree Cave,” in winch Bud- 
dha after his meals was accustomed to medi- 
tate. It was situated at 5 or 0 li (about 
one mile) to the east of the cave ofUio first 
synod, The hill of Ratnagiri is therefore 
idouiical with the Pandao mount ain of the 
Pali annals, in which Buddha dwelt, and 
which, in the Lalita-Vistara, is always styled 
the “ king of mountains,” a paved zigzag 
road now leads trom the casforn side of old 
Riijagriha to a small jain temple on the top 
of Ratnagiri, whioli is frequently visited by 
jains. Ho identifies it with I ho Rishigiri of 
the Mahabharata. I’he hot springs of Rnj- 
agi'iha are found on both banks of the Sar- 
Buti rivulet, one-lialf of thorn at the eastern 
foot of mount Baibhur, ami the other half 
at the western foot of mount Vipula. The 
former are named as follows : — 1 Garga- 
jurana ; 2. Anant Rikhi ; 3 Snpt Riklii ; 
4 , Brakemkund, 5 Kasyapa Rikhi, 6, Byas- 
kund ; and 7, Markand-kuml, Tho hottest 
of these are the springs of tho Sapt Rikhi. 
The hot springs of mount Vipula aro namftd 
as follows :—l. Sita-kuiid ; 2 Suraj-knnd ; 
3. Gaues-kund, 4. Clnindramivkuad ; 5. 
Ram-kuud, and 6, Sringgi Rikhi-kund. The 
last spring has been appropriated by tho 
mahomedans, by whom it is called Makhdum- 
kund, after a celebrated saint named Chillah 
Shah, whoso tomb is close to tho spring. It 
is said that Cliilla wao originally called 


MOUNTAIN GOVERDHAN. 

Chilwa, and that he was an Abir. He must 
therefore have been a converted hindu. 
To the north east of the old town, at a dis- 
tance of 15 li, or 2| miles, Hwen Thsang 
places the celebrated hill of Gridhra-kuta, 
or the “ Vulture’s Peak.’’ According to Fa- 
Hian, it was 15 It, or 2^ miles to the south- 
east of the new town. Authorities, therefore, 
agree in fixing the Vulture’s Peak on tho 
lofty hill now called Saila-giri, or the 
“ Rocky mountain •,” but General Cunning- 
ham could not hear of the existence of any 
cave in this hill. — Cunningham, 

MOUNT CARMEL, a small range of hills 
extends six or eight miles inland, in a S. B. 
direction from the bay of Acre.MountCarmel 
is a termination of fhe chainof hills commenc- 
ing at the plain of Esjdraelon to the south- 
east, the extent of which is about eighfc 
miles. The Valley of Martyrs and the gar- 
don of Elias aro near. The Valley of Mar- 
tyrs is a very narrow dell open to the sefl, 
Carmel has scarcely a tree of any size upon 
it btth is thickly studded with shrubs. Tho 
convent of St. Bcrtoldo stood near the head 
of the valley. The holy fountain of Elijah is 
close. The cistern seems to have been hewn 
in tho rock, and is about six feet deep full 
of clear delicious water. — Shinned s Overland 
Journey y y'oh, J., p. 101, Bohlnson^g Truveh 
Palestine and Syria Vol. f, p. 1 G9. 

MOUNT DIIjIJ, a hill on tho Malabar 
Coast, 6 miles from the Balliapatam river, a 
conspicuous headland, visible 24 to 27 miles 
at soa. The small fort on its outer extreme 
headland is in lat. 2 ® 2’ N. long. 75 ® 
IP E. 

MOUNT EVEREST. A mountjiin up- 
wards of 29,000 feet in height, lies to tho 
west of Kiuchinjinga, and is the highest 
mountain of tho world at pi’cscnt known. 
Acco!’ding to the brothers vSchlagontwoit, 
tl«e Nopnulesc call it Gaurisaiikar, but 
the Tibetans to the north call it Chingo- 
paiimari. 

MOUNT FORMOSA, in lat. 1 ® 49’ N. 
long. 102 ® 55’ E. 40 miles oast from Malac- 
ca, is the highest summit of a group of un- 
dulating mountains near tho sea. 

MOUNfAIN GOVERDHAN, the hin- 
doo Parnassus is famed in the legends 
relating to the hiiidoo god Krishna. At 
the age of seven, the legends relate, that 
ho uplifted on the tip of his little finger, the 
mountain Goverd’lian, to shelter the Gopa 
and Gopi from the wrath of Indra, the Ju- 
piter Pluvi us of tho hindoo Pantheon, who, 
enraged with jealousy at tho diminution of 
bis votaries and sacrifices, consequent on the 
adoration of Krishna, attempted to destroy 
them by a partial deluge. This story is re- 



MOUNT KAILAS. 

prefienfed In the Matsya Parana, whence Sir 
\V, Jones has thus poefcinally introduced it 
in his hynm to Indra. The lird 

smil’d, and warbling in a softer mode, 

Sang the red lightning, hail, and whelming rain, 
O’er GoVul green, and V’l-aja’s nymph-lov'd plain, 
By Indra hurl’d, whoso altars ne’er had glow’d 
Since infant Krishna rul’d the rustic train 
Now thrill’d with terror. Thom, the heavenly child 
Call’d, and with looks amln’osinl smil’d : 

Then, with one finger rear’d the vast (loverd’han, 
Beneath whose rocky burden, 

On pastures dry, maids and herdsmen trod ; 

Tho Lord of thunder foil a mightier god.” 

In pictures of this miracle, Krishna is al. 
ways represented as a man, attended by his 
favorite mistress Uadlia, and somciime.s by 
a multitude of shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
the former with poles, steadying the uplifted 
sheltering mountain, a shower of rain and 
fire falling vainly on its summit. The legend 
8e(W8 to mean that Krishna had departed 
from the Vedic worsliip of Indra, from which 
pcrsecuiioiis arose. Many of tho mountains 
of India are deemed sacred, by the Hindoos, 
jains and l)^ddhi.^ts and great muiibers of 
jiilgrims visit them annually. Jolin iv. and 
20 says, our fathers worshipped in this 
mountfiin,” and Ilindoost/han abounds with 
mountainous places, where liiiidoos wor- 
ship. 

JirOUNT HOR, has the grave of Aaron. 
MOUNT I.MAUS. Tho Koh-i-KaforMount 
Kaf of the Persians is tho fabulous inoun- 
tnin, vvhicb, according to oriental cosmogra- 
pliers, .surrounded tlie world; but, since tho 
science of geography has made some progress 
in the ca«t, the name has been confined to 
]\lount Tniaus to tlio east, and Mount Atla.s 
to t he west. The jan or genii, a race intor- 
rnediato between angels and men, prodnce<l 
of tire, are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth for several ages before tbe birtli of 
Adam, and to have been governed by Icings, 
all of wliom were called Sole! man (Solomon). 
They fell into a general state of depravity 
and were driven into remote places by Lbbs 
(the fallen angel) and sueli as remained in 
tlie time of Kaiumoras, tho first of the Pcs- 
dadian dynasty of Persia, were by him 
driven to Mount Kaf. — Jouni. hid. Arch.^ 
Vol. V, No. 9, p. 548. 

MOUNT KAILAS. Here, according to 
Hindoo mythology, lies the city of Kuvera, 
the Indian Plutus. Karachil, a corruption 
of the Sanskrit Kuvcra-chal, is a name of 
Mount Kailas. This mountain in tho mytho- 
logy of the hiudoos is regarded as tho 
habitation of the god Siva, the Olympus of 
Siva and the Celestials. It is the Kailas 
range or Gangri range of mountains in tho 
N. W. Himalaya, which extendfi ia one 


MOUNT MAftABUN. 

unbroken chain from the source of tbe 
Indus to the junction of the »Shayok end 
forms I he natural boundary between Lnditk 
Bahi and Rungdo, on the South, end Rut’, 
hog Nubm, Shigar and Hnii»nngar on the 
North. Tlie Tibetans look upon the Ti-se 
or the Kailas peak as tho bight st mountain 
in the world. The Kuilss mnge bhfl six 
pas.ses at heights from l.'),0l)0 to 18,105 foot. 
Ksilis means crystalline or icy, and is 
possibly the source of the Latin, French, 
(leriiiRii, and D.inish words for ioc and glass; 
glcsum, glace, glcr, glas, glass ; and is itsidf 
a compound term derived from ke water, 
and las to shine. 

MOUNT LKBANON. A mountain in 
Pa!e.stine occupied by tho Druse race. The 
Druses are not confined to Mount Lebanon ; 
but are likewise spread over the Haouran, 
a country lying to the 8onth*east of Damaa* 
cus. 'Zalile, seven hours from Balbeo^ be* 
longs to the territory of tho Druses. Half 
an lioiir from Zahlo, on tho south side of tho 
villngo of Keriik, is a tomb shown as that of 
Noah. Jaffa or Yaffa, as it ia called by tho 
natives, is tbe representativo of the ancient 
Joppa, so often alluded to in holy writ. Tho 
timber hewn on Mount Lebanon for Solo- 
mon’s temple w-as floated to this port (2 
Chron. xi. IG). Here tho prophet Jonah 
embarked for Tarshisb. (Jon, i. 8). Hero 
also Peter raised ’rahitlia from the dead 
(Acts ix.'»42), and Simon tho tanner resided. 
In this harbour, Judas Macebaboeas burnt 
the Syrian fleet. In modern times, it lias 
acquired a painful ceh'bHty from tho two- 
fold acts of inhumanity with which tho mo- 
moiy of Bonaparte stands charged, though 
attempts have been made to attenuate their 
enormity. Tlio hosjiifal where ho is accused 
ol having poisoned Ids sick soldiers, to 
prevent their fall into the hands of tho 
Turks is now tho Armenian convent. Tho 
scene of fhe massucre of his prisoners is on 
the beach, alwiit a mile h) tbe soutb of tbe 
town, riio tract of country lying between Jaffa 
andO.aza westward of tbe mountains of J udea, 
and distinguislied as tho plain of the Modi- 
tcrraneaii Sea, was the ancient territory of 
tbe Philistines, and included the five cities 
of Gaza, Askolon, Ashdod, Gath, and Kkron. 
This distriot .still bears tho name of Palestiiio 
and may bo diHlingiiisbed ns Palestine Pro- 
per. Following tbe line of coast to tho south, 
in tho interval between Jaffa and Kl-Arisb, 
the natural frontier of Palestine is on this 
— Jlohin8(m\ TmvehyValaMiae and Syfia^ 
Vol. i. pp. 19, 20. Sop Lebanon. 

MOUNT MAHABUN or the Black moun- 
tain, is supposed by some to ho the Aornos 
of the Greeks, it is a mountain in the 



MOUNT MEHU. 

Pir-Panjal or Mid Himalaya and is forty 
miles up fclie Indus from Atfccck. Ifc 
is at least fifty miles in circuit and from 
7,000 to 10,000 feet biffli. Am-nos was 
fabled in the Greek camp to have thrice 
defied Heracles liiniself. See Mahaban 
Kliyl>er. 

MOUNT MERU. A sacred mountain in 
hindoo legends. The jjeography of the 
Vedic hymns confirms the theory that 
tlie Arian race migrated from Central 
Asia about sevoiitecu centuries before 
Christ, entered India by the North West, 
dwelt during tlie earliest Vodic portion 
in the PanjH,b, and nugrnted or fought 
their way into Central India during the 
five centuries tliatsuc<jceded. From the fre- 
quent mention of the Snrsooty and other 
rivers, we learn that the Punjab became the 
locality of the Vedic Arians. The Massa- 
getre occupied precisely that position to 
which the legends of Mount Mem and its 
rivers (amongst the rivers the Jaxartos and 
the Oxns may be clearly traced) point as the 
cradle of the Arian raec, and tlie early men- 
tion of the Sacffi (Sakya) and Bactrians 
(Yavana) as the principle foreign nations, 
confirms the supposition tlmt the Arian race 
travelled soutfi wards from the liigh lands of 
Central Asia, before entering tlie Punjab. 
Aryans in the Vedic sge were lier<lsrncn and 
agriculturists htmI were dwelling in the Pun- 
jab. When they had settled in tMj fertile 
valleys of tlie Ganges and .luinna, they Imd 
become hrahrniriist^ and (jonqiierors, founding 
kingdoms at Dolln, Oudh, Tirhoot, Baliar 
or Bliarata, Kosala, Miciiila and Mag.idha, 
famous in Indian story. In Ceylon is a 
class of demigods, who, nnder the name of 
Yakshyo are siipjaised to inhabit the 
waters, and dwtdl on the sides of Aloimt 
Mern, and who are distinguished not. only 
for gentleness and heiiovolenec, hut even 
% a vencrafion fiir Buddlui, who, in 
one of his earlier transmigrations, was him- 
self born under the form of a Yakshyo. Tlie 
malignant apirirs of Cnylori ,nro the Yakka, 
who are the authors of indofiidte evil, and 
the Singhalese have a demon or Sanne for 
each form of disea-'C, wlio is supposed to be 
it.s direct agent and inflictor, and who is ac- 
cordingly invoked for its removal ; and 
othei’s, who delight in the miseries of ma>i- 
kind, are to bo propitiated before the arrival 
of any event over which their pernicious in- 
fluence might otherwise prevail. Hence, on 
every domestic occurrence, as well as every 
domestic calamity, the scrvicn.s of the Katta- 
dia or dovil-pricsts are to bo sought, and 
tlioir ceremonies performed, generally with 
observances so barbarous as to bo the most 
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revolting evidence still extant of the uncivi- 
lizeil habits of the Singhalese. Especially in 
cases of sickness and danger, the assistance 
of the dcvil-dancer is implicitly relied on ; 
an altar, decorated witii garlands, is erected 
within sight of rhe patient, and on this an 
Htiirnal, frequently a cock, is to be sacrificed 
for his recovery. Ancth»*r kind of demon- 
worship in Ceylon is a debased form of hin- 
duism, where the priest or Kiipua is the per- 
former. — Tfirnput^a Chr!sHaiilt}j in 
p. Whorler's Hlfttorfi of India^ Vol. i., 
p 30. See Aiyan, Hindoo, Mcru. 

MOUNT MYEN-MO. Sec Myen-mo. 

MOUNT NEBO, from, the top of this 
on their return from Egypt, the Israelites 
first beheld the “land of promise,” and 
I there, their illustrious chief breathed his 
last, — Ih'hinsou'a TmucUf Palestine and 
iSuiia, Vol.L p.rj± 

I MOUNT of OLIVES, a hill on the cn.st 
I of Jerusalem, its highest .summit Ls !2,400 feet 
I above the level of tlie sea. 

I MOUNT OFIOI), the burial place of 
I Aaron, is shown over the siiimuit of Mouut 
i llor. See Aaron. 

I MOUxVT OPIflR, in bit. 0^ .5’ N. long. 

■ 100® 0’ E. on the west coast of Sumatra, 124 
! miles inland, appears by itself like an obtuse 
' cone, separated from the oliain of other monn- 
1 t^iins and may be seen from a distance of 110 
' mill's in elear weather. See Malacca Pori 
: MOUNT PARNASSUS. See Ophir. 

' Serpmit 

I lilOUNT STNvVT. A mountain of Ara- 
1 bia, on the ea>tern shore of the Gulf of 
' Suez loO miles south of Suez, famed in tlio 
history of the Hebrew nation as the dis. 
irict, whence laws for their guidance wiis 
communicated to Moses, tiu'ir leader. It is 
surronmlod by desert, whieli the wamloriiig 
bedouins oeempy. Atth(‘ foot of the mountain 
is tlie Greek convent of St. (/atherim*, 
founded in lo-H by William Bow I desell, 
tlie monks of which are kept almost pri- 
.soners by tlin bedouins. The Arabs call 
Senai, Jabl-ul-Tur. A stone, called rafal by 
the Amhs, is found near Mount Sinai ; it is 
brittle, witli the appearance of pipc-olay, 
and it serves the poor instead of soap, it is 
also u.soful in taking siains out of cloth, and 
in refreshing tlie skins of a.sRes, being rub- 
bed over them for this purpose in summer 
time. — Bar TraveU in Sijrio^ pp. 394, 
48i^. 

MOUNT TABOR, lies to the ca.st of 
Nazareth. — Robinson's Travels Palesliae and 
Stjrio.^ Vnly T. p. 211. 

MOUNTAIN ASH. Tang-li. Chinese, 
Gvewia clast ica. 
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MOW CHOK, 

MOUNT ZAGKOS, or the ‘ hot coun- 
try is the name jfiveu to tliut tract of* 
country wiiicli lies between the Tifcris and 
Mount Zagros. Rlclis residence in Koordis- 
la'll, VuL I. p. 48. See Luristan. 

MOUNT VAIKANT’HA, tho paradise of 
Vishnu. 

MOUSE. 

Souris, Fr. Mush, pRas. Sans. 

Maus, Gkk. Hatou, Sr. 

TopO; Sorcio, It. Siuhau; Faro; Fiudik- 

Chuba, Hind. Sichaui, Turk. 

Mus, Grrkk, Latin. 

See Mils. Maniuialia. 

MOUSSACHE. The meal of Cassava, 
manioc or Jauipha maniliot. 
MOUSSALINA, It. Mnslin 


MOWE. 

bios for tho same purpose, baskets of all 
kinds, ornamoiithl inland works, and for 
hundreds of other purposes, for which 
tho bamboo found in India is wholly unsuita- 
ble. Like all otlit^r species of tho same tribo, 
it grov/.'j with great r.^pidity and perfects its 
growth in a few months. To use a common 
expression, “ one could almost see it grow- 
ing.” Fortune was in the habit of measuring 
tbo daily growth in tho Chinese woods, and 
f<innd that a healthy plant generally grows 
about two feet or two feet and a half in tho 
twenty-four hours, and tlio gimtest rate of 
growth was during the night. The young 
shoots j list a.s they peep out of tho ground 
are liigldy esto<Jmed As food, and arc taken to 


MOUSSE DE CEYLON, Fr, Gracillaria | the maikets in large quantities, ffowasin tho 
li(;benoides, Gfccille. Cenhii Moss, | w^b.g them as a vegetable every day 

MOUSTACHE. In Bnti.>h India, amongst ! during the season, and latterly was as fond 
liindoos and maliomedaus, passing the hand ! of them as tlu< Chinese are thcmsjlves. Some- 
over the moustache, is a signal both of defi- ; t imes he had them split np, boiled, and dished 
ance and self-gratulation.— Rujadhau, ' by th(‘mselv(‘s, at ofchei times they wore viAvd 
Vol. L p. 353 . i «oup,like eubbiige ; and they formed one of 

MOUSUL, the name of a city oti the 1 the ingredients of an excellent omelotk*. 
western bank of the Tigris. It is six caravan, i About Hong- Kong aiidCanton, several kinds 
or four horseman’s, hours from Nimriid ! of tho bamboo are very common. There 
which llicb supposes is the Larissa of Xeno- i y^How vaiiety with beautiful green 
pliou. The large village of Nimrud is some- ' stripes, jiainted on its stems, as if dono 
limes called Deraweish.— /{/oA’s residence in j by t-lio hand of a most (lt‘lieato artist. 
Koordistnn. Vol II pp. LIO. | Uut like the Indian viuiuties, they grow 

MOUREE, Bknu. Anise or sweet fennel. ' bushes, their stems are not 

Famieulnm iiaumori. 1 rcmarkablo fur their stmightncas, and tho 

MOUiiUNG-ELACHL. I3 kX(J. Morung i jonfts and branches whieii are pro- 
cardamom: Amonium aromatieuni. ! ^lueed on all parts of the stem, give it 

MOVVAMEHIA. See .Siiigpo. | surface, and eoiiseipiently render 

MOWA OIL. Oilofliassialatifoliapro- lit wwsi'itablo for tine work. These tro- 
pcrlvMahwa. jungly-looking bamboos di.sappear 

MO WAZIN, or Muzzan amongst mahome- hi tb*> more northern latitudes and 
dans a public crier to summon to prayers. hi tlimr p luces wo have the mowchok, tlio 
MOW CHOK. CiriN, A species of * brng-sin-chok, the hoo-ehok and one or 
bamboo. The most bcaiitifnl bamboo in tl.e ! two others, all with clean stems and fca- 
world, says Fortune, and grow.s aboutin wild | th or- brunches, suited lor he most dehento 
profusion. Jn llie central ami eastern nro- ‘ kinds ol work, and all good lor food. 
\irices of China it is largely « 


llie’ecntral and eastern pro. kinds of work, and all “ good i 

it is largely cultivated, par- 'fhese bamboos are w.dl woith the attention 
^ (»f people who inhabit tmnperato clirnutos, 

sueii as tho south of France, Italy, and 
Europe. No 


ticulaiTy ou the sides of mountains where tho 
soil is rich, and in the vicinity of tcmiples 
and other monastic buildings. Its stems are 
straight, smooth, and clean, the joints are 
small, it grows to the h ‘ight of from sixty to 
eighty feet. Twenty or thirty feet of the 
lower part of its stem are generally free from 
branches. These are produced on the upper 
portion of the tree, and then they are so light 
and feathery that they do not afi’eet the cleau- 
n.'jsa of the main stem. In addition, there- 
fore, to the highly picuresque effectitproduces 
upon the landscape, it is of great value in the 
arts, owing to the smoothness and fineness 
of its structure. It is used in the making of 
sieves for the manipulation of tea, rolling fa- 


)thcr parts of Vie south of 
doubt they would be well worth iiitrodnetiori 
to some parts of Australia, New Zealand, 
and tJie southern portion.s of the United 
States of America. In tho pnmnee of Che- 
kiang tho maximum summer heat is from 
90® to 100® in the shade, but it is only for a 
few days in the months of July and August 
BO high in winter the thermometer (Fahr.) 
is rarely so low as 20. They invariably 
grow in a rich yellow loam on the slopes of 
the hills. — Foriane^s Residence in Chiuafp, 
189. Waiiderinys in China, 

MOWE. See Marble. 
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MOZAFERNAGAR. 

MOWLA ALI, a name of Ali. 

MOWLOOD, Au. Poetry cliaiinted before 
the bier of a deceased persoa vvlicn carried 
out. 

MOU-TAN'. Chin. 

Mau-tan, Cuin. I Poaoiila moutan, 

Tree poeony, | 

The raowtan or tree poeony, is abund- 
ant in Ciiina, fruits large, and variegated 
flowers, it bears the name of hwawaiig, or 
king of flowers to indicate the estimation in 
which it is held. The skill of tlio Chinese 
gardeners has made many varieties, but the 
difficulty of' perpetuating them may be one 
reason for their high price. Tree poDonics 
are brought soutb-wardi in large (juaiitities 
every year, about the mouth of January, from 
the northern provinces. They flower soon 
after they arrive, and are rapidly bought up by 
the Chinese to ornament then r bouses, after 
which they are thrown away, as they do not 
thrive well so far south as Canton or Macao, 
and will not flower a second scasmt. They are 
sold according to the number of flower-buds 
they may have upon them, mmy of them 
fetching rather high prices. Several very 
valuable varieties of the IVloutan, or tree 
poeony, are to be found in gurdens 
near Sbangliao. Those varii'tios of this flower, 
which are yearly brought from the northern 
provinces to Canton, and which are now 
common in Europe, have blossoms, which 
are either rose-colorcd or white :«• but in 
some parts of China pui’ple, blue, and 
yellow varieties are produced, although 
those were never brought to Canton for sale. 
Amongst them from Sooclioio fifty miles 
from Shanghao there are lilacs and pur- 
ples 5 some nearly blank; and one which 
the Chiueso called “ the yjfllow” which, 
however, was only while with a slight tinge 
of yellow near tho centre of ihc petals. 
— Wlllianis^ Middle Kuujdom^ p. 286. Fer- 
Waudft'itKjSy p. loo-lfM. 

MOW-TU ami Tun-tang are tribes whom 
the Heuraa pepulations doscribo as living 
beyond their boundary. 

MOWZEEAN. Alt. Noxious things, 
vices. 

JVIOVI CHETTIJ, or Moji-chettn. Tel. 
Eugenia alternifolia, li. very common on 
the Nagavi lulls. 

MO HA JAPANICA kingwort of China. 

MOn CHET’TU. T’ei., Eugenia alleriii- 
folia . — Roxb Ik. III. W. Ic. 

MOY. Soe Cochin-China, India. 

MOYSOL. See Mysole, Negro Races, 
Papuans. 

MOZAFERNAGAR, 29® 28’; 77® 

43’, ill Hindostan, situated in the Doab be- 
twcou the Jamua aud the Ganges. 


MRIOUENA 

The Dak bangalow of this place is 902 
ft. above the sea. — Rob. Schl, 

MOZAIC GOLD or Bronze Powder is a 
hisulphuret of tin, formed by heating the 
peroxide with its weight in sulphur. It is 
produced in small, soft, shining flakes, of a 
golden yellow colour. It is much used for 
ornamental work, particularly paper haug- 
i ngs — Walerston^ Faulhner, 

MOZAMBIQUE. The Indo-Afrioan sea, 
is that portion of the Indian Ocean 
extending from its N. W. boundary to the 
Mozambique Channel and including the Per- 
sian Gulf, Arabian Sea and Red Sea. It, has 
had much influence on the ethnology of Eas- 
tern Africa. The corresponding eastern por- 
tion of the Indian Ocean may be termed the 
Indo-Au.strHlian Sea. Important ethnic; con- 
siderations— relating to the oceanio winds 
make it necessary to distinguish these two 
regions from tho middle one ; this with tlio 
districls of the Indus busiii, the marginal 
district of Belnchisiari, the great longitudi- 
nal one formed by the Persian Gulf and the 
basin of the Euphrates, the southern Arabian 
district, that of the Red Sea, and tho margi- 
nal or Trans-Nilotic one of E. Africa, form 
the next region. Of tho.se ba.sins tho Eu- 
phrates and the Red S(‘a are of especial im- 
portance, for by thorn the aucieut civilization 
of the AModiterranoan and tho Nile spread 
their influence into the Indian region, whilo 
the Eaphrate.s was itsedf tho seat of a great 
archaic development of intellect ami art. 

MOZOME ANGAi\rr, a rude pagan tribe 
on tlic hills of A.s.sam, 011 the eastern frontier 
of the Mikir and Cuchar. See India; Naga. 

MOZDAK a pretended prophet in the time 
of Kobad of Pcr.sia., wlio preached the doc- 
trine of a community of women aud posses- 
sions. 

MOZURRIQ. Hind. Gilt or illuminat- 
(*d pa[)(*r on wiiicli are dcwicies in gold leaf. 

MRAL, Hind. Ijyciiiin Ihiropanmi. 

M UI, a tribe in llie I’ja.stern front ior of 
Ihii.idi imlia who ihNell lo the north of 
Ihmskotta and fjiielvimpoor. See India; 
Naga. 

]MR1CHCHHAKATT, or the Toy Cart, 
a Sanscrit poem by Kalidasa. 

MRI DU MARUVAMU. S.\nsc. Ori- 
ganum vnlgare, L. The word.s mean “soft 
marjoram.” 

M’RIGA. S/N.‘^c. Aniilope cervicapra 
Pallm. 

MRIGU, See Siva. 

MRIGANKA, Sans, from mriga, a deer, 
and auka, a mark. 

MRIGUENA, hr the Fawn-Eyed, a Gnja- 
rani princess, who was married to Maun Singli 
the great Tomara rajah of Gwalior in the 
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%)K4H>P4iiA. 

tte 16ft coatwy. T8. «k|, 

»• •^Wly of the nnkirna 

i^ OT mixed modes, of whmh Mriiniena wm 

TMnkT **”*’**' speoimona of her oom- 

hiedS mfe & a&‘t‘ W 

iiv?nin,« TeL. Sans, san- 

^ MR rrvnr?" **0 ^ 

frommrytyoo, 

^ jee to overoomo. ^ ’ 

MRU or Tuug Mra, a tribe on the Kola^ 
river and supposed by Dr. Latham to 
bo the same na the Mrung who allege their 

ThormSibero^ 
the Mru in Aracan is about 2,800. At one 
time a Mru chief was chosen king of Ara- 
can, and the country was Mru when the Riik- 
heng conqueror invaded the country. The 
word Mru 18 supposed also to be the same 
ajs Min. The Mru tribe in Aracan. occupy 
the hills between Aracan and Chittagong : 
they seem of the same lineage as L 
Myumma. The former dwelt on the Koladan 
river and its feeders; but having been driven 
out by the Kami now occupy hills on the 
border between Aracan and Chittagong at 
the source of the Morce river which disembo- 
pios in lat., 210 40’ N. South of Koota- 
mnology. 

MUUNG of Aracan dwell with tho Doing- 
^uk in the upper basin of the Mayu and also, 
it IS said, amongst the hills on the eastern 
border of the Chittagong district. They say 
they are the descendants of captives carried 
away from Tipperah by the kings of Aracan. 

A heir vocabulary has affinities with the Garo 
and Bodo. This is a striking confirmation 
01 the history of Aracan which relates to the 
conquest of the portion of eastern Bengal 
by the Rakhoing. According to Captain 
Phayre, Dacca is the northern limit of their 
^ssessions, but a deportation ofGarosand 
Bodos, or of a mixed tribe on the couBnos of 
the pure Garos, shews that their conquests 
extended much further in that direction. 
They are said to be the descendants of a race, 
whom, several generations back, Aracan 
kings carried away from Tipperah ; but also 
® imported from the Bodo country by 
the^ kings, of Aracan, at the penod when 
Uieir conquests extended far up eastern 
Bengal. 

Mu, in the weights of Burmah, i$ the one- 
tenth part of a kyat or tikal 
MUA, BlUfO. Bassia longifolia. 
MUA-BADAL. Guz. Hind. Sponge. 
HUAH-PALA. Mal. Nutmegs. 


AiU-BARKfiAi 

Bdrm. a town. 

Son 

MUANQ-LUlf, A small dktriot tribal*^ 
to Siam near Ayntliia. ‘"umry 

M IJAN- THAI. Tho kingdom of Siaor in 
Thnnherg s time, was by the Native., called 
Miwn-lhai as much as to say, the Land 

tu 1 't w found with this 

epithet, Krom I'hop Pramma haa Ikoon, 
(Ciroau^s visitation is Deornm) the Cirouit 
of the visitations of the gods. The Malayans 
and Pegnans call it Tsiam, from whmioe 
comes the Enropennt name Siam. Its Nor^ 
thorn Latitude about the middle of it, or 
whei^o the capital city is situated, i$ foui-- 
toon degrees, eighteen minutes and ita 
loiWtiide according to the common maps 
lo« , blit, acconlitig to the late observations 
ot the Jesuits 120 degrees Eastward i» 
toidcrs upon the kingdoms Ton-kin, Coohiu- 
China and Cambodia; on the south it is 
limited by the sea, and the eoniitries of 
Malaoc^ of which the . king ol'Siampos. 
sesses Ligor, Tanasseri, and some other 
small provinoos. On the west was the king, 
doin of Pogii, and on tlin north that of T.e»" 
Considering its extent it is hnt indifferently 
peopled being loft inhabited only along the 
banks of the rivem.— 2’A«». UUtoiy nfJapait, 
Vol. l. m 25. ^ f r 9 

MUAB. 


Soo Jakun, 

MUAZZAN the servant of the Tnahome- 
dan mosque who culls tho Azan or summons 
to prayers. Tho words of his summoos are 

i. Allalm Akbar, Allahu-Akbar! God is 

Groat I God is great. 

ii. Ashnduari la ilaha il allaho; Asha- 
duan, la illaha il-iillaho; I bear witness there 
is no deity but God, I bear witness there 
IS no deity but God. 

ill. 0 ashaduauna Mahomed ur Rasul 
ullaho 0 ashaduanna Mahomed ur Rasul 
allaho and I boar witness that Mahomed ia 
tho prophet of God, and I bear witness that 
Mahomod is the prophet of God. 
iv. Hy-nl-us-salwat; Hy-ul-ns-salwat. 

V, Hy-uhal-fallah ; Hy-ul-al-fallab. 
vi Ue-sallato-khair-un-min-nan-uowm ; 
us-sslIato-khair-an-min-nnn-UQwm, 
vii. Allahu akbar, allaha akbar ! 
viiis La illaba il allaho. 

MUBARIZ iho single combatant, the 
champion of tho Arabian classical and chi- 
valrous times,— Barfon’s nigrimage to Meea^ 
Vol. ii. p. 63, * 

MU-BARKHA. Hind. PfiRs. Adiaoe 
tamx*apilJuu veneris. 
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MUOHOO.KANTA. 


MUGITNA* 


MtlBEHYAT, in tlio Arab medicine, tbe 
Aphrodisiacn. 

]\IUCCA PIRI— ? Bryonia scabrclla. 

MUCH, or Sohaga, Hind. A kind of 
harrow ; with lee^h. 

MUCHA-KANTA. See India; Kattyawar. 

MUCHANG. Pbrs, Sans. Jews harp. 

MUCHIPORA.. See Suhoynm. 

MUOHI-RAS. Hind. Supposed to be 
the gum from several plants, said to bo from 
tlie Salmalia malabavica, also Moringa ptcry- 
gosperma, also, a gall from the Areca 
cateohu. See Mneh-ras. 

MUCHKANTA. Hind. Astragalus mul- 
ticops. 

MUCHOO-KANTA. * The JhArojah is a 
rajput clan who occupy parts of Kutch and 
Kattywar : the difforont tribes of them who 
inhabit Hallaur and Muchoo Kant a arc as 
under : — 


Jam>Zadch, dcsconilants 
of tho Jam. 
llurdol. 

Doonpuranco. Sco Sun- 

Knbhur. ^ 

Itowanoo. 

Wcebauco. 

Lalcanoo. 

Moranco. 

Kuticlcrya. 


Ummur, 

Bharaiioc. 

Bhaaaiioo. 

Aniruii. 

Dll. 

Ualla. 

llapn. 

Khnmancc. 

Kann. 

Kno. 

Batacli and otlior cast<*s 


The Jahrojab have been notorious for killing 
their infant daughters. They obtain in 
marriago the daughters of any^ ot the 
nuinorous races of Rajputs and oven find 
their facilities such as to allow of their 
being nice in selecting from the most 
respectable families. Tlioy are furnislicd 
with wives by the Jlialla, Wagcla, Goil, 
Churassummn, Purmar, Surnoy, Soda, Jaitwa 
Wala and Wadal tribes ; but there seems to 
be a general preference in favourof the Jbal- 
la. From the Jaitwa, the Jahrojab cannot have 
obtained any wives for a long time ; as it is 
more than a century since any grown-up 
daughters have been soon among thorn. This 
fact is to bo accounted for only by admitting 
that female infanticide was pT-evalent among 
them. Of this, indeed, tliere seems no rea- 
son to doubt ; for, altliough they allow that 
tho practice is sinful, and do not openly 
avow it, they, as well as the Jalivcjah among 
them signed the instrument of abolition; 
however, this outrage on human nature is of 
comparatively recent origin, and may with- 
out much hesitation, be ascribed to the ex- 
ample of tho Jahrejah, in concurrence with 
base and mercenary motives. “ The influence 
of example and communication,’* says Colonel 
Walker, and tho remark is of a cheering, as 
well as of a saddening nature “ is capable of 
procuring converts to tho most criminai and 


m 


flagitions courses.**— Reporf, para, 164*169. 
Gmnack'e Female Infanticide^ p. 108. Oorres- 
pendence rdaihe to Hindoo Infwn.iidde^ p. $8. 

MUCHR, or Machr, Hind. Muskito^ pro. 
nonnoed mat-shar. ^ 

MUCHRUS, an astringent gum resin 
which exudes from the bark of the Bombax 
Malnbaricum. See Mucbi.ras, 

MUCHU MARM, Tam. Erythrina Indica. 
MUCIBAR, also. Musabbar, Arab, Hind. 
Perp. Aloes. ' 

MUCIC ACID. See Gnm. 
MUCILAGINOUS SEEDS, of these, are 
Linseed, (Ulsee), Linnm usitatissimnm, 
Quince, (Beh Dana,) Cydonia vulgaris, 
Tookhm, (Bulungo,) Dracocepbalum Roy- 
lean um. 

Isufjrbol, Isnfghola, Plantago. Dr. Taylor, 
MUCKAY, in lat. 3® 28' N., a small place 
in Sumatra where the coasting vessels stop 
at times to trade. 

MUOKWY. Arab. Dhk. Sarsaparilla. 
Hemideamus Indicus Bhcede B. Brown; 
W, Te’. Gontr, 


MUCUNA, a genus of plants belonging to 
tho Older Fabacero. The following species 
aro knowp in the East Indies. / 

atropurpurea, D. C., Courtallum Konkan, Tra- 
Tancoro. 

bractoata, D. C., Chittagong, 
capitata, W. and A., Cultivated, 
gigantea, I). C.,PeninRnla of India, Simdorbnns. 
birsnta, W. and A., Peninsula of India, Sunder, 
bn ns, 

imbricata, D. C., Syllict. 

Tnonosperma, D C., all British India, 
novoa, Buch.f Bengal, 
pruritus. Hook., S. £. Asia ; Archipelago, 
utilis, Wall., Australia, Mauritius. 

The species are climbing herbs or shrubs, 
with pinuately-trifoliato leaves and axillary 
racemes, which hang down when bearing 
fruit. A product of species of Mucuna is tho 
cowage, 


Kaunohkuri, Duk. 

Cowago, Fa. 

Knhkratze, Ger. 

Kiwaoh, Hind. Bkno. 

Rawo, Jav. 


Atmagupta, Sana. 

Kosam bilfi wail Singh. 
Punoy kali Tam. 

Pilladugnkailn, Tel. 

Enuga-dola-Ounda, „ 


Cowflge is probably a corruption of 
tho Arabic, Hiodustaneo or Bengali names 
of one of tho plants that produce it; 
it consists of the hairs found npon tho 
pods of different species of Mucuna. They 
aro exceedingly slender, brittle, ahd easily 
detached, and the fragmenia readily stick 
into the skin and produce an intolerable 
itching ; hence they are frequently employed 
for mischievous purposes. Gowitch is also 
used medidually as a vermifuge, by being 
mixed with symp till of the consistence of 
honey, and given in doses of two or three tea- 



.MUOUITA PRURITA 


MDDA-MALLAI. 




nre louna m ueuom 
tkcfcets, on the banks of rivers, and alwut 
water-oourse^ m the East and West Indies 

^ M/monosperma, 
™ M C *?. Enooga dok Onndn, 

® ®®'»*^h.wort, is said to exce^ 
nf I'ta *** n® burning property 

^*hurgh states that U. 

m r“ °"® P**““ formerly used 

m India to pomon wells but it is less hurt- 

ri!^ supposed.— Dra. Rotb. FI. lud. 

MUCUNA ATUOPURPUREUM. D. C, 

rr. §• i4. * * 

Carpopogoa atrapurpurcum, Roxb. • 

Code dttlagondi, t«l. | Telia kada, 

It liaa large dark purple flowers. 

MUOUNA GIGANTEA, D. G., 17. 

Dolichoa gigautcum, WiLi». 

Carpopogou giganteum, Koxb. 

Sliaolubium gigaiiteuin, Spiuncj. 

Kakavulli, Malkal. 


mny bo given io 


Tbl. 


^3- A 


I Enuga-dulagondi Tel. 
I Tedila duiagondi, „ 

This climbing plant grows on the coasts of 
Peninsular India, it is employed in medicine. 

MUCUNA PRURITA, Hook^ W. A, 

Oarpopogou priineus Itoxii. 

Muciiiia pninens, VV^i.r. y ’ 

Doliclius pi uritjijs, Roxb? 


Alknslii, 

Quail. lay, 
Kliwio-ljn, 
Kurioh kiiii, 
(’owage, 

Indian cowago, 
Kiivach, 

N'ai karaiia, 
Kanaucha, 


Bk.ng 

Blum. 

J)UK. 

R\<i. 

IfiNI). 
M A LEAL. 
Panj. 


Koncli-kari, 

Guncli giiji, 

Kawaiicli, 

Copikiudiu, 

Atwittgaptu, 

riiria-kuli, 

I’lllia-dugliu-kaia, 

Dula-gondi 


Grows all over Crilish India and ... 
Moluccas. It lias largo purple flowers. 


Tanj. 


Sa.vb. 

Tam, 

Tel. 


tho 


when cleared of tlie small Iiair.s wliicli cover 
it is eaten by the Natives like other beans. 
Hheode says that on the Malabar Coast it is 
suppo.sed to have the olfoct of exciting 
venery. The strigo.se hairs ns well as i hose 
ot Rottlera tinctoria, ai-o used in India as an 
anthelmintic, Sir W. Hooker Inus distin- 
guished the East India plant, M, prurita 
from M. pruriens, which is indigenous in 
the West Indiesv The pods when ripe, 
are ‘of a brownish colour, and covered 
with innumerable sharp prickle-like hairs, 
which penetrate into aud initatc tho skin. 
They dispel lumbrtci and ascarides by 
sticki^ig into their bodies, when pressed against 
the iutestiuos, and thus irritatirigand dislodg- 
ing them. The pod being dipped into treu- 
alo or honey, have the hairs scraped off until 
they have th© consistency of an electuary 


ftdnl^ and n Uin-spoournl to oldidrcn, fol- 
lowed by a purpalivo of castor oil, &o. A 
cowhaito IS very eoiAmon in the Karon jun- 
g 68. In the Punjiib the seeds arc principaity 
diseases and given with 
mi The hairs ol the pods aro not used 
»H anthehnintics in India, as they aro in 
ng and for round worm. They have boon 
applied externallv for paralysis and* produce 
innch itching. The seed is said to absorb 
f lic Prison of scorpions and to remain on a 
mto till all IS removed.— IM. Fl hidim, 
Voigt PoweWs HamUhook, Vol 1, p. 841. 

MUCUNA mms. Seo Cowhagl 
MUCUNA VENENOSA. is tho^ name 
given to tho plant producing tho poison 
ordeal bean of Old Culabar. Miicuim Bal- 
lounana of Old Calabar, resomblas a Tran- 
quobar 8pceic.M. 

MUCUNOA. During tlio life time of th© 
emperor Akbar many hindoos bolieveil him 
t^ have been a hindoo in a former birth, 
that he enclost'd in his body the sonl of a 
devout hralmiin, wlio liad in a past ago 
borno tho name of Alncundn, and had taken 
a laiicy to hoconio the emperor of India. 
In nine months after Ids death, Miiciimla 
was permitted to generafe in the womb of 
sultana Humida Ihmu, ami to take his birth 
at Ainoreoto in the cliAractor of Akhar. 
Indeed • there were some grounds for tho 
hindoos to claim Akl).ar as a prihce of their 
race, that emperor had a hindoo wife, tho 
prince.ss .lodh Jiai, iiad a hindoo (hiughter- 
iii-Iaw, the Alarwnree wife of .lehuiigir, 
had ahiiidu gmieral, the raja Man Sing, had 
a hiiidii financier, tho rajah Sodcr Mull,hatl a 
hindu favounto the rajah Meeil>nl,had a bin- ' 
du song.stc‘r, Tau.‘«en, liad many hindoo 




and hindoo pandits always ahnnt 


o9o 


him, much in his court savoured of the hin- 
doo, and ho h.ad in va manner hi ndooized 
him.selt by hi.s ardent devotedness to tlio 
cause of hindoo welfare.— Tr. of Jlind. Vol 
1. }). Bli. 

MUDACOTTAN, Tam. Cardiospermum 
halicacabum. 

MUDAH, also Vudah, Arab. Ficus reli- 
giosa. 

MUDAJI, See Bhonsla Rnja.s of Nagpur, 
Mahratta Governments in India, Nagporo. 

MUpALI, hingniar, Mudalvan pi. Tam. A 
title of the agricultural or vellalar classes iu 
the Tamil country. It is an olficial dcsigiia- 
fion in Ceylon, seemingly similar to tho 
Mandal, village headman of Bengal. 

MUDA-MALIjAI. The Bangalore bar* 
raoke, railway, Neilghcrry barracks, jail, 



MUDDIKPOH. 

and oilier workfl >vere supplied wiih ilmber 
from these forests. — Conservator's Report, 

MU DAN. See Mudani, 

MU-f)AING,BuitM. Cycas circinalis, Linn, 
MUf)ANr, a lualiomedan sect, founded 
by Miidan, a sufl. They admit the divine 
mission of Mahomed, but disclaim his title 
to particular veneration. Tjie Miidaiii go 
nearly naked, braiding the hair and smear- 
ing the body with ashes, and wearing iron 
chains round their waists and necks. 

MUDAll, also Ak. Hind. Are names 
applied to the Calotropis gigaiitea, the 
gigantic^ swallow-wort, a plant which is 
widely diffused thronghont tlio southern 
provinces of the poniusiild of India where it 
grows wild, preferring poor soil near tho 
sea. It is replaced in the llellary District, 
by 0. procera, which is equally common and | 
ill Northern India hy C. llamiltonii. To 
oblain the fibre tho branches are gathered 
and dried in tho sun from twonty-fonr to 
thirty-six hours, when they are taken up, 
tho bark peeled from the woody parts, and 
the fibres gatliored. If placed out in the 
ilow for a night, they lose their groeiiisli lint, 
and become white. The sap of the Mndar 
plant is applied oxtornally as a rubefacient; 
dried, it is mixed with caoutchoue. 

MUDDA KHAHJUllAPU CJIKTTU. 
Tsl. Phcwriix daefylifera, L. Mudda “a mass, 
a lump.” 

AlUDARKUA, or Subqatcoa, class of 

biqe(ii's. 

MU DAHL Can. Antelope Arabica. — Hm. 
prich. 

MUD BAY or AInddy Bay, is the com- 
moroial port of Alleppie in the kingdom of 
Travanoore, 30 miles south of Cochin, re- 
markahle for the singulnr natural break- 
water formed in tho open sea, consisting of a 
long and wide bank of mud, the efli’ct of; 
which is HO completely to break tho M’aves, j 
that ships of all sizes can securely anchor i 
even at tho stormiest soason of the year in | 
the open roads, where the water is perfectly j 
calm. The origin of this deposition of mud, 
has never lieon satisfactorily acoountod for. 
It imparts a dirty colour to the water and 
makes it thick and slimy. It has shifted more 
or less within the last century, but not to any 
groat extent. A similar deposit exists at 
Narrakul about *21) miles nortli of Cochin, 
and tho advantage of this latter place, as a 
natural open harbour for sliippiiig, has re- 
cently lieon brought to tho uotioo of the I 
British Government. — H. D. \ 

MUDDT, Tkl. Termiiialia- alatn, Aluddi j 
Paita. Tel. the Bark of Teriuiiialia alala. 
SeeMntfi. 

MUDDIKPOR, KiU.katr, or Kofaboo, 1 


MUDBA BAESHASA. 

are wandering minstrels. Other names have 
l)een given to this migratory people who 
dwell in tho southern Mahratta oonntry ; 

I Kablgira or Ferryman, Koli and Barkur are 
I the terms most usually employed, but Mnd- 
I dikpor is the designation they apply to them- 
I selves. They are generally tall and potver- 
fill men, with an olive yellow complexion 
and are numerous thronghout that part of 
India; they say that their original looality 
was the village of Talicot near the town 
ofSorapoor, and that however far they 
have dispersed, all classes continue to speak 
the Mahratta tongue though it is requisite 
tlioy should attain likewise a knowledge of 
the language of the countries in which they 
wander to enable them to gain a livelihood. 

MUDUKNA. Naksha, Medina picture. 

MUDKLA-NILU-HAMMATD, variety of 
Datura fastuosa. 

MU-DEV[, the goddess' of misfortune. 

MUDH, or mad’li Guz. Hoiiev. 

MUD’H-I-HOSEIN, the praises of Hosein. 

MUDHOOMA-LUTEE, Beno. Green 
flowered Hoy a. Asclepias voliibilis. 

MUD’ H 00 RIKA, San.s. Feeniculum pau- 
nmrii. lioirh. 

MUDHOO-SOODUNU, Sans, from sood, 
to destroy. 

MUD’HUBEE LUTA, Beng. Iliptage 
madnblotu. 

MUDHUKA also Yastirnadhnka, Sans. 
Liquorice root. 

MUDIlUYA. Hind. Polioietus ichthyostus, 
JTorsf. 

MUDHYADESHI, Sans, from mmlliya, 
t midst, and deshiii, belonging to a country. 

MUDLIAR. Tam. plural of Mudali. A 
head mait. See Mudali. 

MU DO, Tam. Buclmnania lati folia. 

MUDNU, Hi.Ni>. Philadelphus sp. 

MUDKA RAKSHASA,or Signet of the 
Minister, an ancient political Sanscrit drama 
by Visakha Datta jierhap.s of the 12th cen- 
tury. The events dramatized relate to the 
history of Ohandragupta, the Saiidraeottns 
of the Greeks. Rakshasa was the minister 
ofNandaand afterwards of Chandrngupta. 
In one scene Viradha Gupta visits Rakshasa 
and a couvemtiou ensues which relates to 
historical evente, 

What news from Panhpapur ? 
have not much to tell sir, where s'liall I 
commence ? 

Kttfc.— With Chanaragupta’s entry in the'clty. 
Whate'er my ^ents since have done, 
inform me. 

Fir.— Yon will remember, Sir, when, in close 
league, 

United by Chanakya, Parvateswara 
And Ciiandragupta in alliaDco, led 
Their force against OUr city,— a wild 
multitude 



'muduka.m6hana. 

^ Of Sakw, YaTanai and n)ountaii)eer9. . 

Tiie fierce Kambojas, with the tribca who 
dwell 

Beyond the western streams, and Persia’s 
hosts. 

Ponred on ns like a deluge * • • 

In the Madra Raksbasa, Chandragnpla 
is frequently naineijl Vrishula, a term 
said to be equivalent to sndra; andNaiidn 
himself was the son of a sudra woman ; 
there can be little doubt that the cele- 
brated Manrya family were of sudra ex- 
traction. The Uttara Rama Cheritrat the 
Vikramn and Urvasi, and the Mudra Rak- 
shasa, contain many illustrations of tlio hin- 
doo woman’s love and affection. In the latter 
piece occni*s an example, i«i compamtively 
humble life, of the strong affection ol* a hiiulu 
wife. Cliandana Das, like Antonio in the 
lilerchaut of Venice, is doomed to die, to 
save his friend. .His wife follows him to the 
scene of execution, with their only child, 
and the succeeding dialogue ensues:— 

C/tan(i.— Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy 
along. 

iri/e. — Forgive me, Imaband,— to another world 
’ Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign 

realms, 

Whence in due time thou homeward wilt 
return ; 

No comihon farewell our leave-taking now 
.Admits, nor must the partner of thy futc 
Leave theo to traee thy solitary way. 
What dost thou mean ? 

To follow thee in death. 

C/iUHti.— Tliiiik not of this— our Iwy’s yet 
tender years 

IJemand aHVctioiuite and guardian rare. 
liMvehim to our household gods, nor 
fear 

They will desert his youth come, iny 
dear boy, 

And bid thy sire a long and last farewell. 
Thus ct)uld 1 swa’tly pass a thousand 
years; 

AnoUier author makes a loving woman 
say:— 

But without thee e’en heaven would lose its 
charms. 

* * * * 

“ Pleased to embrace thy tcet, I will ronide 

“ In the nnigli forest as my father’s house. 

“ Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

“ Permit me this request-I will not gr ieve, 

“ I will not buixlen ihec — refuse mo imt. 

“ But shonldat thou, Haghuvu, tliis prayer deny, 

“ Know, I resolve on death.” 

— Tod's Itajasthanf Vol. I. p. 

MUDUD, an intoxicating drag, in piBs of 
the size of a pepper corn, made of chopped 
betel leaf at»d opium : and smoked in a small 
chil him. —HerHofs. 

MUDUDA,TAM.Chloroxylon 8wi0tenia,P.(;. 

MUDUGA, Tel. Baton frondosa, Muduga 
Oil of Bntea frondosa. 

MUDUNA-MOHANA, Sans, from mada- 
na, desirC} and moob, to be infatuated. 


MUGGAR-PEER. 

MApUPU, a certain plant of S. India. 

' MUDU(3U TAMARA or Munugn Umam, 
Tkl. Marsilia qnadrifolia, L. Tho woids 
mean, ** sunk, w drowned lotus.” 

MUD WA TNI, Hind, au intemuncio or a 
go- between. 

MUE also Muer, Sp. Mohair. 

MUKDA KA JHAK. Hind, also Mueda 
Lukree, Tetranthora Ruxburghii.— Bsny. 
Phar. 

MURLAS T)E MOLING, Sp, MiBstones, 
MUKL SlIEVI, Malsal Emilia sonohi- 
folia, 1). C, 

MUFTI. In British Indio, an officer of alow 
Court. 

MUG, a term t#|>pliod, by tho people of 
India, to all the Anicaneso and to a class of 
people ill tho Chitiugong district who call 
themselves Kaj Hiinsi in Bengali, and 
Myam-ma-gyeeinBurmpse, doubtless offspring 
of Befigakic women hy Burmoao. Their dross 
and language is Bengalee, but tiny are of ■ 
buddliist faith. Tho AracHueso Mug arc q 
higldy Bengjiliscd class of Rakhoing and 
call themselves Myama gyi or great Myama. 
This race form six-tonths of the native po- 
pula’vioii of AiTacan, onc-tonth being Bur- 
mc.se and the remainder Hindu. Tho term 
IMug is not known to tlio Aroennese them* 
selviw and Wilson says tlie term Mugh which 
tho British have given to the Aracaneso by 
tliat jieople is restrictedto the descendants of 
Aracait^se by Bengali mothers. — WiUoh*» 
Ulossiirtf. 

MUG A. Hind. One of tho silk- worm 
moths of British India. Tho two principal 
indigenous vurietics of silk are the muga and 
tlio eri. A di-f'ss made of muga i.s prized 
beyond all others, by the AssamH.se. A plant 
grow's wild in the soutliem part of tho 
Chitlagong district, on which tho moth lives. 

MUG- DYE- 1 ‘LA NT. The Mug make 
yelluw and red dye, by grinding this plant 
and its roots info powder, and boiling tho 
.same in water. Tlie colours aro dull but socui 
to last for a long time. 

MUGANl, BcNO. Pbaseohis trilolms, A/Y. 

MUGA SILK. See Cotton manufactures. 

MUGGAli-PEKR, or the Crocodilo-iiond, 
lies to tlio north-west of Kiirracheo. Tho 
greater pond is about 300 yards in circum- 
ference, and contains many little grassy 
islands, on wliich the majority of tho croco- 
diles (Crocodilus palustris) bask ; somo are 
seen asleep on its slimy sides, othero balf- 
submerged iu the muddy water while now 
and rheu a huge monster raises himself upon 
its diminutive legs, and waddling for a few 
paces, iWIs flat on his belly. Thv^ water in 
the pool feels cold,although fed from two hot 
sprihgs, one of whicli is of so high a tern- 
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poraturc that a visitor could not retain hia 
nand in it , yet animal life exists ; for, where 
the water bubbled up from its sandy bottom, 
and in the little lake rtiuoing to the tank, 
ia an abundance of a small black spiral shell, 
very like Melania pyramis, an allied species 
of which frequents the river Jordan. The 
crocodiles dig deep in the sand under the 
ucighbonring dato-trccs and there depo- 
sit their eggs. Quantities of deciduous teeth 
of various sizes, UPC strewn along the slimy 
sides of the pond. A guide, taking piece 
afrer piece of flesh, dashed it on the bank, 
uttcring^a low growling sound at which the 
whole tank became in motion, and crocodilc.s 
splashed through the slvillow water, strug- 
gling which should seize the prize. The shore 
was literally covered with scaly monsters, 
snapping their jaws at one another. They 
seize their food with the side of the month, 
and toss the head backward, in order that it 
may fall into the thro.at. — Jdamis. 

MUGGUR. SecKrat. 

* MUOHILAN, Pfus. Acacia arabica. Willd. 
Liim, W, Sc -1. 

MUGIIL. See Indio.. Maliomodaiiism, Mo- 
ghul. 

MUGHSEB. See Kclat; Maghazzi. 

MAGHRAB. Ar. The west: sun set. 
Maghrab-ka-namaz the even- tide prayers. 

MAGHRABI. Ar, A western person. 

MUGIL, the mullet genus of fish belong- 
ing to the Mugillidoo of the order Acanthop- 
terygii : about species are known in the 
sous of the south and cast of Asia. See 
Fishes, p. 182. 

MUGITjTD.^, a family of fishes with 66 
species of Mugil, 9 Agonostome, 4 Myxiis, 
MUGRA. Hind. Raphanus caudatus a curi- 
plant with iminousely long seed pod.s, 

MUGRA, Hind. Jasminura grundiflonini. 

MUGRA13U, Hind, Humidesmus Indicus, 
11. Br. 

MUGRBLA, Bong. Nigclla seed. 

MUGRI. Sec Kama. 

MUGUT, also Kirita, also Toop, Sans. 
terms for the high cap,figure(j, on the head of 
Vishnu, as Narayana. 

MUGWORT, Eng. Artemisia vulgaris, 
Linn. 

MUHA-DEVA, S«vns. from maha, great, 
and dova, divinity. 

MUHA-KALA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and kala, time. 

MUHABAR, See Hanuman. 

MUHABAK. The Judopn clan inhabit a 
, tract belo w the Hnssuuzyo country.and on the 
right bank of the Indus opposite the British 
town of Torbeila, and thence stretching 
westward. In this tract the most notable 
]jlacc is Mount Mahabun, of classical 
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celebrity. Near the base of Muhabun,* and 
on the bank of the Indi^, is the 
fanatic colony of Sitana, The Synds of this 
place are the remnant of the followers of that 
extraordinary adventurer, Syud Ahmad, who, 
gathering a handful of mahomedan devotees, 
from various parts of. India, raised a for- 
midable rebellion in Peshawar. After win- 
ning and losing Pe-shawnr and Eusufzye, 
the Syud was eventually slain at the aioiith 
of the Kaghan glen by Sher Sing, the son 
of maharajah Rnnjeet Sing. Most- of his 
adherents, chiefly foreigners to the Punjab, 
di.Hporsed, and tho remainder settled at Sita- 
na ; evil-intentioned people who endeavour to 
rouse tho bigotry of tlio siirreunding ma- 
h(ijrn*dari tribes, and especially of the Swat 
One of tho rulers of Swat was elected to hia 
position from among these very people. They 
intrigne with the Wahsibcc fanatic reli- 
gionists among tlie mahomedan population 
in various parts of Indin. AIohj than onoo 
corre.spoiideuco relating to tlicm has boon 
intercepted. In 1852, they co-o])enit(‘d witli 
the Hussunzytj against Jehandad, and 
seized a .small fort belonging to that oliie/’, 
but evacuated it on tho approach of a 
British Force with Colonel Mackt^son. 

MUHAMAREE. Sans. From maha 
great, and mree, to kill, the Asiatic plague. 

MIJHAMERAII. See Kab Muharnmerah. 

MUHAMMADAN, a term applied to the 
followers of Muhammad whoso Tiarno is also 
written MahoTriod and that of his fol lowers 
mahomedan and their doctrine inahome- 
danism or islami.sm, the last term meaning 
tho .saving faith, Tho muhammadans of 
India are divided into throe great sects, 
tho Suni, the Shia and the Wahabi. Tlio 
last of these are the reforming pnrty in 
Islam, consisting of zealous and generally 
of conscientious men ; men of piety in 
whom the religious instinct ia strongly 
developed, and who.se one rule in life is 
what they consider to be their religious duty. 
Like the Reformers in Europe they refuse to 
accept any intermediate interpreters between 
themselves and their Scriptures, and go 
back to tho Koran direct for their doctrine 
and faith. Unfortanately, however, tho Koran 
is not suited for the exigoneies of a modern 
nation, but only to the local necessities 
of a warring Arabian tribe, in its successive 
vicissitudes as a persecuted, an aggressive, 
and a triumphant sept. The rugged hosti- 
lity and fanaticism of the Koran have been 
.smoothed down by many generations of scho- 
liasts and interpreters; and from its one 
sided. passionate bigotry, a not nnsynimetri- 
cal system of civil polity has been evolved. 
Such Laodicean casuistry the Wahabi indig- 
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nantly rfjeci They inBist oti a retura to and bcfuro evening the whole town had 
firat principles) and wherever they have eon* flocked to him, and were listening to sedi- 
qner^) their trinmph has been subversive tioO) within the compound of the Cornmis- 
alike of settled Government, and of the es- sioner’s house, where he had rested with his 
ttiblishedmuhammadan fliith. The Wahabi pony daring the heat of the day. About 
of India do not go, in questions of doctrine, that year, iu one of the Eastern Districts, 
to the extreme lengtlis of the Arabian a rumour spread that aWababi preacher had 
followers of Abdul Wahab. Their first great fixed bis head quarters In a certain desolate 
Indian leader, Sayyid Ahmad, who had and remote hamlet and would preach there, 
been a trooper in the nawab of Tonk’s Forthwith a groat encampment formed 
service, was a political before he became a around him to the number of 6,000 men. 


religious enthusiast. It was not till he' 
required the armed co-operation of his 
countrymen that he became a seer of sights 
and a dreamer of dreams; and the British 
wore very much to blame for the remissneas 
and indifference with which they permitted 
him to recruit his followora in their territory. 
Ranjit Singh, against whom the jihad ori 
religious war was directed, was then their 
friend; and whatever may have been his I 
general faults as a ruler, the only grievances 
which the muhammadans had against him 
were his interdict on certain points of cere- 
monial, and his prohibition against killing 
cows. The Wahabi of India, therefore, have 
from the first been rather a political party than 
a religious sect. Subsequent pilgrimages to 
Mecca by their leading preachers, have, how- 
ever, imparted a religious character to the 
movement which was wanting at first, and 
such preachers have generally returned from 
Arabia, ardent, if nob very well instructed, 
disciples of Abdul Wahab. Of late years the 
religious element has constantly gained 
strength, and recent political prosecutions 
liavo brought thorn forward as the unshrink- 
ing and unselfish devotees of Islam. Since 
1865, when it first befcame really dangerous 
for a respectablo muhammadan to subscribe 
to the rebellion against theBritisli the sect has 
been still further isolated, and has been 
at the same moment deprived both of the 
support and of the restraints of the well- 
to-do corrtfortablo classes. A schism has 
thus sprung up, and practically Indian 
muhammadans are now divided into two 
great sections, tho first of which com- 
prises the Shia and Suni, men with vest- 
ed interests, who are naturally on the side 
of established Government whether political 
or religious; and .the Wahabi or reforming 
party, under whatever name they may be 
known, with their uncompromising and fa- 
natical leaders, and the vast ignorant and 
superstitious multitude who havo nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by a civil 
tumult. About tho year A. D. 1870, tho 
influence of their itinerant preachers was 
marvellous. A Wahabi missionary has 
heou seen to'halt under a Pipal free at noon 


Tho preacher fulminated against the idoU* 
trons rites and priestly superstitions of his 
countrymen in Bengal. Such merely spiri- 
tual declaration was by no moans what tho 
people had come oflt into tlie wilderness to 
hoar. Tho result was that boforo the police 
bad arrived in sufficient force to disperse 
what was reported by the hind us to be a 
seditious encampment, the disappointed 
multifudo had soattorod; and the constables* 
found the apostle absolutely alone, and de- 
pendent for a little rice and milk on tho« 
iiindu villagers who had rushed to the ma- 
gistrate’s court to complain against him. 
Of tho two recognised scots the Shia take 
up a ground of their own touching tho 
duty to wage war against tho Queen, as 
they do on all other points. Tho sect havo 
never boon very numerous in India, and 
havo boon accustomed to persecutions 
under the orthodox muhammadan govoru- 
ments stfch as no British ruler would sanc- 
tion. The Suni form nine-tenths of tho mu- 
hammadans in India. But the Shia, although 
not a numerous body, liave contributed somo 
of the greatest names to the history of India. 
Tho koy-noto to the Shia faith u* tho boliof 
in tho twolve Imams, an inspired Apostolic 
descent from Mahomed. Ojio Imam yet re- 
mains to complete tho august line. By one 
sect, it is believed that tins imam, tlie imam 
Mehdi, is at present bidden away from sinful 
mortals, but there will come a great Epi- 
phany or shining forth of tho Promised One, 

; when all wrongs shall bo righted, and all 
men converted t® tho true knowledge of God. 
‘When that innocent Apostle,* says a 
Pamphlet, ‘ shall appear, is known only to 
tho All-knowing God, and to no ono else. Till 
tlion, tho Shia argues that it would be vain 
to attempt by mortal clforts, or rebellions, 
or wars, to bring about that great consum- 
mation. It denounces as schismatics all who 
disagree with this view, ‘ Now a days, such 
of tho depraved and seditious as arc ignorant 
of tho precepts of Muhammad and strangers 
to truth, with vain desires improperly in- 
dulge in foolish talk about the meaning and 
duty of Holy War.’ ‘ In this country, Hin- 
dustan, only two sects among the followers 
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of Tslam liavft proved orthodox— the Shia 
and Sani. The remaitimg tribes of mnsal- 
mans, whether they belong to the Beet of 
Wahabi or to the sect of those who are styled 
Farazi, Ac., are such as have wandered from 
the right path, and cjannot be relied upon.* 
Seven conditions must be falfilled in order 
that a jihad, in its meaning of Holy War 
against the infidel, may become lawful. 

‘ First, when the rightful Imam is present, 
and grants his permission. Second, when 
arms and ammunition of war and experienced 
warriors are ready. Third, when the Jihad 
is one against mutineers and enemies of God. 
Fourth, when ho who makes Holy War is in 
possession of his reasoif, when be is not a 
lunatic or a man of impaired senses, and 
when he is.neitlior sick, nor blind, nor lame. 
Fifth, when he has secured the permission 
of his parents. Sixth, when he is not in 
debt. Seventh, when ho has sufficient money 
to meet the expenses of his journey and of 
the inns by tlie way, and to pay for the 
maintenance, of his family.’ Putting aside 
the expediency of waging war against Great 
Britain, and without any reference to the 
chances of its failure or success, the great 
Shiah condition required for a Holy War is 
the pro.senco of the Imam. Hitherto this 
divine loader has withheld his face from 
mortal men and has not appeared to lead 
the armies of the Faithful. Till his shin- 
ing forth, any attempt at Holy Wilr is pre- 
sumptuous and sinful. To commit blood- 
shed, except under the leadership of 
that Imam in person, is strictly forbidden 
by the Shia law. Those are the rebels 
and sinful ones who would revolt without 
the Divine sanction of the Apostle.* The 
Suni have again and again declared holy 
war without the rightful leader, and 
with them the Shiah have a long account of 
persecution and martyrdom to sotl.lo. The 
Indian Suni and Shia alike believe in the 
eventual triumph of the True Faith. But 
the Suni hold that in tho latter days they 
will carry out the injunction of tho Prophet 
ill its entirety, and subdue the whole world 
to Islam. Tho Shia, on tho other hand, 
maintain that when that triumph comes, it 
will be achieved by an amalgamation .(al- 
though a one-sided one) of tho two great 
religions Christianity and Islam. This dream 
of universal fraternization in tho last days is 
common to all religions of the nobler type. 
The Hindus have a Book of the Futuife 
whick foretells a time when all men shall be 
of ODO religion and of one caste. Even tho 
Vishnu Purana, compiled iu the triumph of 
hiudttism over . buddhism, admits that iu 
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the last Iitm Age to wfaioh we have now 
come, men shall obtain the liberalioii of their 
souls, not in virtue of their religion or their 
race, but by purity of life and rectitude of 
action. The Sbia^ musalman have also 
their millennium, but it is to be reached in 
association with the chnstiaus^ who will all 
become Shia, and probably through the 
blood of the Suni heretics, who at first will 
refuse to accept the final Apostle. * It is 
distinctly laid down in the Muhammadan 
Law,* ‘ that at tho time when the above- 
named Imam shall appear, Jesus Christ may 
safety attend him I shall descend from the 
Fourth Heaven, and friendship, not enmity, 
shall exist between these twa Groat Ones.* 
It is satisfactory to learn, therefore, that at 
least one small sect of muhammadans are 
not bound by the first principles of their reli- 
gion to rebel against the cliri&tiaii ruler of 
Great Britain. The Shia all over the world, 
except in Persia, have been a persecuted peo- 
ple ; and,liko other hunted sects, have develop- 
ed a system of casuistry to save their bodies by 
something very like a denial of their faith. 
When put to straits by their Suiii persecu- 
tors, they smooth over the poculiarities of 
their belief. In extreme peril, as lately in 
Syria, and from time to time in India, this 
law of extension, or religious compromise, 
has allowed them to donouueo their most 
cherished tenets, and even to curse the 
twelve imams. But under the British Power 
they have been protected from persecution, 
and from the temptation to insincerity to 
which persecution gives rise. 'The Suni arc . 
the most numerous class of Indian musal- 
nmn, they have been conspicuous iu pro- 
claiming that they are under no religious 
obligation to wage war against the Queen 
of England and Empress of India. To that 
end they have pTOcnred two distinct sects 
of legal decisions, and’ tlie Mnhnm- 
madan Literaiy Society of Calcutta has 
summed up tho whole Suni view of the 
question in a forcibly written pamphlet. It 
contains two separate sets of syllogisms 
starting from contradictory premises, yet 
arriving at tho same desirable conclusion. 
The Law Doctors of Northern Hindustan 
set out by assuming that India is a country 
of the enemy, and deduce therefrom that 
religious rebellion is uncalled for. The Cal- 
cutta Doctors declare India to be a country 
of Islam, and conclude that religious rebelli- 
on is therefore unlawful. It is not however, 
tho well-to-do mahomedans, but the fanatical 
masses, who stand iu need of such decisions 
The powers of arrest granted by Regulation 
HI of 1818, to enable the Executive to deal 
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with mMj spread treason, such as lias from 
A, D. 1830 io A. D. 1870, been smouldering 
in Bengal, and from time to time bursting 
out in conflagrations on the Punjab border, 
bave render^ any dabbling in rebellion 
a most perilous pastime.— TAe Indian Musal- 
mans: Are they hotmd in conscience to rebel 
ayainst the Queen? By W, W. Hunter^ 
L,L.D^ of the Benyal Civil Service. 
MUHAMMAD. See Khalif, Mabomod, I 
MUHAMMBRAH, is situated near the 
junction of the Jerahi or Tab with the Knron ' 
river ; it affords vessels sailing up the Persian 
Gulf facilities for landing goods, without { 
going on to Basra which lies higher up the i 
stream of the Shatt-ul- Arab. 

MUHANAMBO, Tkl. Poncrapah wood 
or Red wood. 

MUHA-NIM, Bbng. Evergreen bead 
tree, Melia sempervirens. 

MUHA-PATAKA, Sans, from mahat, 
and pataka, from pat, to throw down. 

MUHA-PURUSHA, Sans, from maha, 
great, and pooroosha, a male. 

MUHA-PRBMA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and preman, love. 

MUHARRAM, Ar. Hind, sacred, un- 
lawful, prohibited. 

MUHARRAM. The first month of the 
mohammedan year, in which it was hold un- 
lawful to make war. Among the shia maho- 
inedans this month is held in peculiar venc- 
ration, as being the month in which Hasan, 
and Hasain,'the sons of AU were killed. Their 
deaths arc the subject of public mourning 
during the first 10 days when fasting and 
self-denial are also enjoined. The educated 
of the fiunni mahoroedans also regard these 
days as days for solemn thoughts. The 
uneducated regard the period as a time for a 
carnival. See Ali, Zynub. 

MUHA-ROURUVU, Sans, from rooroo, 
au insect. 

MUHU-RAT’HT, Sans, from maha, great, 
and rat’ba a chariot. 

MUHA-SENA, Sans, from maha, great 
and sena., soldier. 

MUH-ATMA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and atman, spirit. 

MUHA-VkaTA, Sans, vrafa is a cere- 
mony to be performed according to a vow. 

MUHA-YYADHEB, Sans, from maha, 
great, and vyadhi, sickness. 

MUHA-VIDYA, Sans, from maha, great, 
and vidya, learning. 

MUHBOOB-I-SUBHANI, or Dastegeer 
a mahoroedan saint. 

MUHDEE WALAY, the name by which 
Gyr-mahdee mahomedans call themselves. 
MUHAINA, Hind, a mouth. 


mujallibah. 

MUHENDRA, Sans, from maha, grout, 
»nd Indra, the king of heaven. 

MUHESHA, Sanb. from maha, great, and 
islia, glorious. 

MUHBSHWAR. Sans. The Biulang 
stones, worshipped aa emblems of Siva, ere 
formed at Mubeshwar, on tho Nerbndda, 
where a whirlpool occurs and rounds and 
polishes fallen stones into the form of a 
iingam. See Hindu, Siva.' 

MUHESHWARA, Sans, from maha 
groat., and ishwara, glorious. 

MUHISHA-MARDINI, Sans, from ma- 
hisha, a buffalo, and marda to destroy. 
MUHLSTEINB, Gkr. Mill Stones. 
MUHNEE, a riv(^ near Soopul in Muzuf- 
fur nngar, 

MUHOORUT-K A- SHIKAR, or the 
AhaireR,in Mewar, an annual spring fostivsl, 
in which the wild boar is hunted. —TorfV 
Jiajasihony Vol. 1. p. 330. 

MUHOOYA, Bkno. Broad leaved Bassia, 
Bassla latifolia. 

MUHOUSHUDII, Beng. Garlic, Allium 
sativa. 

MUHOWA, a streamlet running near Mya- 
pore in Banda and Bari*a Pahara in Gwalior; 
MUHSOOD WAZIRL See Khyber. 
MUHUBHURI-BACH, Beng. Z^ingiber 

zerumbet. 

MUHUR, Ouz. Hind, a Seal. 

MUHUTTE, Bbng. Solanum melongona. 
MUHtJTTRANA, Sans, from maha, 
great, and trana, salvation. 

MUI-KI-PHALLl, Duk. Dolichos fabro- 
formis, 

MUINA, BeNO. Paspalum stoloniferumk 
MU-l-PARI, PcRS. Saxifraga stono- 
pbylla. 

ilUlR, Sir John, a Bengal Civil servant, 
author of original Sanscrit texts, 4> vols. 
Lond. 1858-1803. 

MU-I*SUUTR, Pers. Oamel’s hair. 
MUJALLIBAH, also called Makloubab, 
ruins on the cast bank of the Euphrates, 
miles N. N. W. from the bridge of Ilillali, 
and I J north ofitho Amram Hill. Maklouba 
means overturned. Near the MujelHboh, are 
the remains of Kasr, as well as those 
of the hanging gardens, and at mther 
more than six miles from Hillah, standing 
amidst, and crowning the summit of, oxten- 
give masses of ruin, is tho Birs, or Bara 
Nimrod. This has been considered bv Nie- 
buhr, Rich, and othei-s, to be tho celebrated 
temple of Belus, and, according to Herodo- 
tus, it was separated from the palace by^ the 
river. (Lib ; i, clxxx.) L’un [des quartiors] 
eat remarqunblo par le pslais du roi, et Tautre 
par le lieu consacre a Jupiter Bolus. The 
Kasr ruins near Hillah, 750 yards from 



MUJOUS. 

Amram Hill. The Mujallibeh is a solid 
quadrangular luound, the sides of whicli 
face the cardinal points. Its height is 
not raoro than ninety or a hundred feet in 
the loftiest part; but SirR. Porter assigns to 
it that of one hundred and forty feet, 
It is called by the natives El Mujallibah, 
“ the overturned also Haroot and Maroot, 
from a tradition handed down, with little devi- 
ation, from time immemorial.This solid mound 
is regarded as the remains of the tower of 
Babel, an opinion adopted by Mfljor Rennell. 
As the Mujallibah rises to view, it is seen 
to overtop the intervening banks of several 
dry canals. It consists of an immense ex- 
tent of low rounded mounds, of the same 
nature as that upon the right or west bank 
of tho Euphrates, called the Birs-i-Nimnul. 
On the left bank there is, first, the Mujalli- 
bah, secondly, directly south of it is the 
Kasr, a heap of buildings, supposed to repre- 
sent tho great imperial palaco with the hang- 
ing gardens, close to which is a considerable 
mass of mounds, which some imagino to bo 
a smaller palace. Still further south is tho 
hill of Amram ; a more extensive, though 
less lofty mass than ^ the last, which must 
comprise the reliques of man 7 and import- 
ant edifices. To the fi. N. E. at tho dis- 
tance of about six miles from the Mujallibah, 
is an insulated and lofty conical mound, 
named Al-Heimor : and, lastly, a consider- 
able conical mound, called the Taebo, and 
by some considered to be the N. E. angle of 
the ancient city, stands about fifteen miles 
to the north of those just enumerated. There 
ar^, besides, a vast number of inferior heaps, 
some of which indicate the courses of canals 
that irrigated the country, or supplied dis- 
tant quarters of tho city with water, and 
some are the remains of ramparts which pro- 
bably inclosed and defended the principal 
edifices.—ilfttj'or Rennell ; Mignan^s Travels^ 
p.'IO, 161-162 . — Herodotus lib \ cclxxx, 

MUJAWIR, a servant who attends the 
tomb, hermitage, or spot consecrated to a 
mahomodan saint or person *of rank. — J 2 /cA- 
ard F. Burton*8 Sindh^ p. 392. 

MUJAYAH, See Chaldea. 

MUJI, H(nd. Phaseolus mungo. 

MUJITH, Bbno. Rubia cordifolia, Itinn, 
MUJMIL, a Persian version of an Arabic 
translation from Sanscrit, written in the year 
1026, A. D., by Abal Hassan of Joijan near 
the Caspian. It gives a description of the 
Maldives. 

MUJNI, Hind. Plnchea, sp. 
MUJNOON„Ab. aMohurrnmfaqueer; also 
an insane or inspired person. 

MUJOUS. Pebs. tho priests of the Por- 


MUKKAPU KOkKESA. 
sians, from mngh, an mfidel, gen- 
erally applied to the priests of the Zoroa- 
strian guebers, but sometimes to Christians. 
This word is sometimes used, in Persian 
poetry, to signify a tavern keepbr. This is, 
however, only a metaphorcial anplicat.ion of 
the term. — Miilcolm*8 History oj Persia. Vol 
I. p. 200 . 

MUJZOOB, (lit. abstracted) a class of 
faqneers. 

MUKA, Rus. Meal. 

MUKADDAM a head of a gang of labou- 
rers. Sec Lamberdar. 

MUKAL. Ar. Amyris commiphora; Gngal. 
MUKAIiLA,*SiNG. Cassia ligiiea. 
MUKAMBALA,* Maleal. Alstonia scho- 
laris, R. Br. Don. 

MUKAND BABRI, Hind. Eolipta erecta, 
also Ajuga braefeata. 

MUKANIYAH, Maleal. A brahman of a 
particular tribe in Malabar, wearing the 
tuft of hair on the fore part of tho head. 

MUKARATTY, Tam. Boerhaavia tube- 
rosa, also B. diandria, B. procumbens, and 
Ollier Rpecics. 

MUKASSIAMAH. Soo Khir^*, Mukhasa 
MUKA VAN, Mal. A tribe of fishermen 
in Malabar. Seo Mnkwa. 

MUKDEESHA or Magadoxa,*in lat. 2 ® 
2* N., long. 45 ® 25’ B., an important town 
on tho east coast of Africa. 

MUKHANA, Beno. Anueslea spinosa. 
MUKHAIil or Mukraj, Hind, mahome- 
dans who sell fisb, tobacco, jaggeri and gram. 

^ MUKHASA. A portion of land or a 
village assigned to an individual, either rent 
free, or at a low quit-rent,, on condition of 
service, or for service rendered. Mukhasa- 
dav one holding a mukhasa. 

MUKHTAR. Ar. An agent. 

MUNG. Hind. The pulse Phaseolus muugfo. 
MUKHMAL. Guz. Hind. Velvet. 
MUKHli SAKARANT. Seo Now-roz. 
Sakrant. 

MUKHUM seem, Dolichoa gladiaius, 
sabre bean. A large bean, which requires 
a strong support to run over. The beans 
are dressed as French beans but are not so 
tender , — BuidelL 

MUKIA SCABRELLA. Arn, Tha-bwot- 
kba. Burn, Bryonia scabrella. 

MUKIA. See Aqumuki. 

MUKKA. Bbno. 

Mukkajuari, Dek. | Mukka Cholum, Tax. 
Maize, tho Zea Mays. 

MUKKANTI PANDU. Tbl. a cocoa- 
nut, so called from having three eyes. 

MUKKAPU K 9 KKESA or Mokkapu 
kokkesa. Tel. Bignonia. 



MUKARA 0WAJA.. 

MUKKiAT-KA-HAJ, the Mecca pilgrim- 
age. See 

MUKKRUHy any thing which Mahom- 
^ himself, abstained from without enjoin- 
ing others to do so. 

MUKKI-Tam, Gamboge, al^o Garcinia 
pictoria Both, and Hebradendron gambo- 
gioides. Oraham, 

MTJKKI-TAILUM, Tam. Gamboge butter. 
See Oil. 

MUK’L, Pers. Amyris commiphora .* 
Bdellium ; Googub' 

MUKODI or Makkam Tel. Schrebera 
Bwietenioides R. i. 109 ; Cor. 101. 

MUKOOROOTAY.KBERAY,TAM.greens 
of BoerhaaTia procumbens, also of Boer- 
haavia diandria. 

MUKRAN or Mekran, has a population 
composed of wandering tribes, its natives 
on the sea-coast are of larger propor- 
tions and blacker complexions, than the 
northern ones, a circumstance that may 
probably be attributed to their frequent in- 
termarriages with the negroes of Muscat and 
Arabia; but the Mnkrani area puny and 
delicate race when compared to ihe Boloo- 
chce or Brahooe, owing perhaps to the cli- 
mate, and their sensual lives, for which both 
soxos are notorious; they likowhso drink 
great quantities of an intoxicating beverage, 
made from fermented dates. The women of 
Mukran are, usually, very ugly, and prover- 
bially unfaithful, they set no bounds to the 
gratification of their passions, at an early 
period of their lives, they are tottering under 
decrepitude and premature old ago. The 
men do not seem to be remarkable for lon- 
gevity. The great bulk of the population of 
Kntch Gundava are Jet’h or Jut.— PoWia- 
qe/s Travels Bdoochistan and SWe, pp. 806 
310. 

MUKRtr, Hind. Machilus odoratissimua. 

MUKSHA, Sans from mooch, to liberate. 
The hiudoo theologic opinion, known as 
nirvana is one species of muksha or libe- 
ration, as koivulya is another; they both 
mean absorption, excluding every idea of 
separate identity.— Ifard’s View of the Hm- 
does. Vol. IV. p. 304. 

MUKTO-JOORI, also Sbwet Busnnda, 
also Mnrkanta Bbno. Acalypha Indica. Linn. 

MUKTO-PATI, Beng. Marauta dichoto- 
ma, Wall. 

MUKUL. Ar. Ppbs. B’dellium, also Com- 
D^iphora Madagascarensis, Balsamodendron 
Roxbnrghianum. Wall. 

MUKUMPALA, Malsal. Alstonia echo- 
laris. 

MUKUNDDEO. See Orissa. 

MUKARA DWAJA, Sans, from Makara, 
^ water animal, and dwaja, a flag. 


MULGBR. 

MUKURUNDU, Bbno. Jasminnm hir- 
sntom. 

!. MUKWA a tribe of fishermen in Malabar; 
those of north Malabar follow the rale of 
descent a matrice but those in the sonth, 
permit of descent of property to sons. 

MUL, also Mali, Hind, a root : pokhar 
mul is Dolomiasa macrocophala, 

MUL RAJ. See Solunkhi, Gii^arat. 

MULA. Hind. Bassia latifolia WilU. 

MULA. See Bhakta Mala. 

MULAIM Pers. soft ; an ointment. 

MULAKA, Sans. Radish. 
MULAKARNE-MAllM, Tam. Toddalia 
aculeata, Pers. 

MULAKARANG aVARAY PUTTAY, 
bark of Toddalia aculeata. 

MULAM PALLAM, Tam. Mulam Pandu. 
Tel. Oucurais melo Linn. W. and A. 

MULA NACSIIITRA. See Komarpal. 

MULA PRAKRITI. See Sacta. 

MULATHI. Hind. Glyeyrhiza glabra. " 

MULAYAN, Maleal. A servile tribe, the 
same as the Palayan. 

MULAZIM. Hind, a servant, also farm 
servants agricultural hired laborers. 

MULBERRY, species of the Moms orMiil- 
berry trees and their fruit. In the Punjab 
there are red and white mulborpios, and two 
sorts of each color, ono is a small oval, being 
rather sweet, but a most miserable fruit. The 
other, called shahtut, is a very long narrow 
fruit, looking almost like n caterpillar, 
either greenish yellow or rcd-black in color ; 
this fruit is somewhat hotter than the first 
kind, it is very sweet, but has no flavor, 
Tho real shahtut, the “royal mulberry” of 
Kashmir, is a fine, largo, sub-acid fruit, it is 
dried and made into flour, tho bread from 
it is nutritious and fattening. The Hill 
mnlberry^ or kimu is tho Morus serrata. * 

Toot or KaroGHf is tho Morus Indica, ft 
tree of fast growth, attaining its full size in 
20 years, when it becomes nscful. 

Tho leaves of the red and white mulberry 
trees form tho food of the worm (Bombyx 
mori) yielding thj silk of oombaeroe. ’ They 
are quite di.stiiict from the Philippine mnl- 
berry, which is the Morus multicaulis* of 
botanists, Beerbhoora mulberry gardens are 
innumerable, — dotting tho country in patches 
of a dark green colour. — Travels India 
Vol. i. p. 66. OommusiuHer Jiibhulpore Divi- 
sion. 

MULBERRY, INDIAN, Morinda citri- 
folia, Linn. 

MULBOOS-KHAS NAZR, an annual sup- 
ply of clothing materials formerly sent from 
Dacca to the emperor of Delhi. 

MULCER, a tribe inhabiting the foot of 
the Ai/amallai hills very useful in the forest 
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preparing elephant ropes from the vaca nar, 
assisting in the clearing of brushwood and 
the repair of roads, &c., for which they are » 
paid. See Malai Arasar. 

MULETI, Hind. Glycirrhiza triphylla. 

MULEZYE, See Khyber. 

MULGEDIUM, See Fungi. 

MUL GRASSIA. See Grassia; India 
Katteywar. 

MliLHAR RAO. See Holkar. Mahratfa 
Governments in India. 

MULf, Hind. Eaphanus sativus, radish ; 
any garden root, root of Cochlearia armo- 
racia— LiVm. 

MULI ABDUR RAHMAN, See Semitic 
racfjs. • 


J^IULI BARANI, Hind. Brasaica Grif- 
fith ii. 

IMCJLI-KA. Tel? Hind. Balsamodeiidron 
llo.\burgliiaiiuni. — Wall. 

MQLILA, Maleal. Xanthoxylon rhetsa, 
Z>. G. ^ 

MULT LI ? MARAM. TAM.Gualtheriaccra- 
soidcM Daval. W. and A. Hook, and Thom. 

MULIM, Hind. Gloriosa superba. 

MULIN, Hind. Biguonialndica, also Solo 
nanilins sp. 

MULINGHI, Tam. Radish. 


MULK, the third title amongst Indian 
mahomedaus, as t^uraj ul Mulk, Sharf ul 
Miilk. 


MULKAIT, a stronghold, near the Maha- 
ban mountaiu occupied by Muhomedan reli- 
gious fauatioM from Hindustan. It is sifcnair 
ed oil one of the son thorn spurs of Maliabun. 
Major James, 0. B., Commissioner of Pesha- 
wur, induced the Boner tribes nob only 
to surrender attcr the hav'oc done among 
them but to send a contingent of two thoir* 
saud mou with tlie Corps of Guides to burn 
down Mulkah. Thus, the older branch of the 
Eusutzai repeated the vongoanco which 
they oneo before took on the fanatics when 
in May 18ol their fathers rose ugaiust Syud 
Ahmed the founder of the secjt, who was 
then slain at Balakot on the Indus, drove his 
family to take refuge wit!li the nawab of 
Tonk who long sheltered them, and expelled 
Lis Ghazeo followers. 

MULL E DA, a clo th made a t Amritsar. 

^GL13 fern. Meinionitis cordifolia. 

MULEI, Hind. Faraetia Edgeworthii. 

MGLEN SUHENA. — ? Amorphophallus 
campaiiuiatus. 

MULES seldom go so few as 30 miles in 
a day, though carrying a load of about 3 
Gwt,, and passing over such kotals or passes, 
as would appal even a Spanisli muleteer. 
See Iran. 

M U LK A N A A P, See Korambar. ' 


MUGIL CEPSALOTUS, 

MULK AS, Tel. species of Ban^sa. 

MULKGIRI, Hind. Circuits..' 

MULKLAYU, Malktal. Salmalia Mali- 
barica, Schott. - 

MULLA, also Mnllana Ar. Hind, a moha- 
roedan learned in the law ; a schoolmaster, a 
mahomedaVi teacher. 

MULLA BARK, bark of Zyzyphus nnm- 
malaria. 

MULL AG HAL Tam. Capsicum. 

MULLAKU, or Muraku, Tam. Wax. 

MULLAKUND, See Khyber. 

MULLAY MUNTHA-KEERY. Tam. 
Capsella bui’sa pastoris. 

MULLA MUSTE oFUste, Tel. Solanmn 
trilobatum, L. The ^Sanscrit is Alarkali, 
which, though stated to be Calotropis 
gigantca, is applied to Sul. trilobatum iu 
Telingana. The leaves are used as a vege- 
table and are believed to improve the inteU 
leot according to the verse : “ By offering 
the Alarkah leaves he became a prince,** al- 
luding to the servant of a foolish king, who 
having made his master wise by feeding him 
daily on uste leaves, was rewarded by pro- 
motion to a princedom. 

MULLANGI, Tel. Raphanus sativus, L. 

MULLEN-BBLLER[, Maleal. Cucumia 
sativus, L. 

MULLEBR RIVER, 16 miles from tlie 
town of Kurachee. 

MULL ELAVA MARAM, Tam. Bombax 
Malubaricuni or Salmalia Malabai’ica. 

MULLELAVOO, Can. Salmalia Mala- 
bar ica. 

MULLENEE, a river near Jovvrah in the 
Indore ten itory. 

MULLER, Maximilian, a learned German, 
who settled in England as professor of 
Sanscrit; editor 1849 — 1856 of the Rig Veda 
— 18.59, author of History of Ancient Sans- 
crit Literature. 

MULLET FISH, Mugil ceplialus. 

Piithiu, Bind. | Maildava meeq, Tam. 

Ambi rnutchi, Duk. | Bunta, TkTi. 

The mullets spawn largely in estuaries 
and apparently nowhere else. The seer, 
Cybriura Coramersonii seems to spawn 
very near tho mouths of the estuaries, while 
others appear to ascend nearly as high as the 
tidal influence for the purpose. The mullet 
lives largely on shrimps and sand-worms, 
A small plot of some four or five acres in 
the Mangalore baokwaters was therefore 
buoyed off to be left uudistnrbod for shrimps 
to breed in— Am*s Mat. Med. p. 156, Mason. 
Thomas. 

MUGIL CEPSALOTUS. Vale^iemes, 
The Tonuasserim seas have large eyed 
mullet, valuable tor the table aud 
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comntill in Oalunttn, but diAtingaisbed 
by its small head, smaller soales, and gojjgle 
eyes' whioh appear to be starting out of its 
bead.-— Mason. 

MUGIL SUBVIRIDIS.— Fa/sn<n^tt?ios. A 
small ^ mallet often found in great nam- 
bers in the river near Man! main, many of 
the Burmese regard it as the yoatig of M. 
Cepsalotus , but it is a distinct species. 

MULLEZYB; See Afghan. 

MULLT, Tam. Solauum Itidicnm, Linn, 

MuLLIKA, Bbmo. Arabian jasmine, Jas- 
minum sambao. 

MULLI KIHBY, Tam. Amarantua poly- 
gam us. -‘Linn Ituxh. 

MtJLLOH, a pass in Beluchistan. The 
Bolan pass on the borders of Saharawaii, 
leads from the Daahti-i-bo*dowIat to Dadur, 
and is the gi*cat route of communication 
between the Western Affghaii provinces 
and the countries opening on the Indus. 
It is a continuous snccessiuu of ravines and 
gorges. The air in tho lower part of the 
pass is ill summer oppressively hot and 
unhealthy. It extends from 29 ® 30’ ; 
67 ® 40’ ; to lat. 29 ^ 52’, long. 67 ® 
4’ — 55 III. ; or J- m. wide at entrance. The 
entrance is 800 ft. ; Ab-i-goorri, 2,540 ; crest, 
6793 ft. Average ascent, 90 ft. per mile. The 
Bolau pass with the Mulloh pass, far to the 
south, are the only level routes intersecting 
the great chain of mounfaiins, defining, on 
the east, the low countries of Kach Gaudava 
aud the valley of the Indus ; while westward, 
it supports the elevated regioius of Kelat and 
Suharavvan. There are many other passes 
over the chaiu, but all of them from tho ea.sti 
have a steep and difficult ascent, and conduct 
to the brink of tho plnteau or lable-land. 
Such are tho passes of Takari and Nagiiow, 
between the Bulan and Mulloh routes, and 
there are others to tho north of tho Bolan. 
This pass is no less important, as occurring 
in tho direct line of communication between 
Sind and the neighliouring countries with 
Kandahar and Khurasan. It also ooustitutes, 
iu this direction, tho boundary between tho 
Sard Sel aud Garm Sel, or the cold and hot 
countries (sard-sair, garra-sair cool-journey, 
warm-jouruey.) The, natives hero nflirm, 
that all below the pass is Hind, and that all 
above it is Khorasan. This distinction is in 
a great measure warranted, not only because 
the pass separates very different races from 
each other, speaking various dialects, but 
that it marks the line of a coinplete change 
of climate, aud natural productions. 

The Bolan river is about 70 miles long, 
the Sir-i- Bolan Pass, in lat. 29 ® 61*, long. 
67 ® 8’ is 4,494 ft. above the sea. It is 
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remarkably sinuons, but runs genorally 
south-easteriy ; from a junction with the 
Nari River. It is liable to inundation \ and 
as its bed, iu some parts, occupies tho whole 
breadth of ^ the ravine, travellers are (Vo- 
quently overtaken by its torrents* Falls 
8,751 fb. in 64 m. from sonrqa to Dadur.— 
Masson's Jonr)wjs^ Vol. I. p. 338. See 
Kabul, Kamialmr ; Kelat. 

MULLOO KEKRAY, Tam. Sec Moolo- 
karang Varay puttay. 

MULLA, Sans, strong, from mal, to bold. 

MULLU. See Kurumbar. 

MULLU DOSA KAIA, Tel. Cuoumis 
moniordica, KoA\b. W, ^ A, 

MULLU BOi\ffMA KACHCHIKAI, Tku 
A sort of spinous Arum ? Potlios sp. P ap- 
parently; from the Golukonda hills. 

MULLU JILUGA, Tei., ^schynomeno 
Roxburghii, Spreng. Smithia aspera, R. iii. 
343.‘ 

MULLUM CHUNDE-? Solanum ver- 
bacifolium. Linn. 

MULLU MODUGA, Tel. Eiytbrina 
sublobata, lioxh. W. A. 

MDLLUNG, a mohurrum fukoer. An or- 
der of raahomedan devotees. 

MULLU PKNDALAM, Tkl. Dioscorea 
pontaphylla, L. — R. iii. 806 — W. le. 814. 

MULLU TOTA KURA, Tel. Amnrau- 
tuH spinosua, L. — R. iii. Oil. — W, Ic, 513. 

MlJIiLU VANGAY, Maleal. Briedolia 
spinosa, Wiihh 

J\fULMUL KHAS, Him a fine muslin 
fabric. See Cotton manufactures. 

MULMURAOA, Tam. A Ceylon tree 
which grows to about 24 inches in diameter, 
and 25 feet in height* It is used by the na- 
tives for caiKjes, catamarans, and many 
other purposes. It produces a fruit which, 
with the leaves of the tree, is used medici- 
nally.— i’dye, on ihn Timber of Ceylon- 

MIJLO, Hus. Soap. 

MULOO GOVINDA, TeL. Barloria pri- 
onites. 

MULOOK-UT-TUAIP. Sec Kabul. 

MULOO MANIK. See Kattyawar. 

MULOO VENGaY MARAM, Tam. Brie- 

dclia spinosa. ^ * 

MULSAIU, Sans. Mimusops elengi, Mnl- 
sari-ka-Phool, Hind. thePlowers of Mimusops 
elengi. 

MULSARI, a tribe occupying the Anamal-. 
lai forests. Seo Malai Arasar, Mulcer, India. 

MULTAN, tho name of a district aud of 
a town in the Punjab. The town beinff near 
the left bank of tho Chonab river. Multan 
district bounds Bahawal-poor on the north. 
Multan town has bad its name repeatedly 
clmuged ; it is supposed to be the capital of 
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ihc Haiti, of Alexander’s histormna, the place all to the east of the Sutlej. The oldi>to«fn 
where Alexander was wounded. It was of Uebh is Bitnate4 on the eastern- bank of 
taken by Cbaoh in the seventh Century, and the Panjnad, 70 miles to the south^south- 
now contains about 45,000 inhabitants. Ite west of Multan, and 45 miles to ' the north 
gardens are well stocked with fruit- t)*ee8, as east of the present confluence with the Indus 
mangoes, oranges, citrons, limes, &c< Its at Mithunkot. He thinks, also, that Uchh 
date-groves also yield much fruit, and must be the Iskandar, or Alexandria, of the 
vegetables are grown in ^?*eat plenty. The Chfich-namah, which was captured by Chaoh 
inundations of the Ravi river extend to the on his expedition against Multan.-— RtoWd 
city, bat it is tliree miles distant, and has P. Burton's Sindht p.5367-8. Mohan LaVs 
what is called a bandar, or boat-station ; Travels, p. 392. Masson's Jou^meys Vol: L p. 
whence there is communication with the 396. Vigne's a personal Narrative, p> 17* 
Indus, and, consequently, with the sea. The p. p. 219-243, Ancieni Qeog. of 

area enclosed witliin the walls being com- India p.p. 215, 243. See India, Kabul, Malli, 
pactly built over, tho city may be supposed Punjab, Khetri, Khyber, Knlra,.Raien. 
to contain not less than eight or nine thou- MTJLAGRAHI. Sans. Prom mala, flltb, 
sand houses or from forty to forty-five thou- and grahin. receiving, 
sand souls. The Multan district produces MULUGU CHBTTU or Togaru obettu 
corn, oranges, palms, sugar, cotton, and Tel. Morinda oitrifolia, L — R, i. 541. 
indigo. 1 urkistan and especially the city Tliese names seem to be applied indifferently 
01 Bokbat'a, supplies Maltan with silk of to M. citri folia and M. tinctoria. 
gree kinds, namely, Lab-i.abi, Charkhi, and MULU MODUGA or Badadam. Tbl. 
xloslikari. These silks are purchased res- Erythrina sulobata, R. iii. 264. — W, and A. 
pectively in Bokhara from 7, 9, to 12 rupees 801. Br. applies this to Amoora (or 
per seer, and sold in Multan from 10,12, Andersonia) rohitaka. TF.cfe /I. and conjecture 
to 15 rupees. One camel-hmd of tho first with pi*obability that E. sublobatais a var. of 
Kind of silk, which is equal to maunds in E. suberosa. 

weight, costs at Bokhara 440 tila, or 2,837 MULUKA RASARL Tam. Eumeta 

rupees 8 annas. Each tila makes 0 Nanak- Cramerii Westw. Wood Moth. 

flhai rupees and 6 or 7 annas. Tho trade of MULU KIRI. Tam. Amarantus spino- 

^okhara to Multan is generally conducted sue. Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 

by the Lohani and Shikarpuri. They load MULUK-UT TAWAIP. See Persian 

their goods on camels at Bokhara. Multan kings, 

indigo, notwithstanding its impurities, is of MULUM KUNDUM. Sans, root of a plant, 
good color, and therefore possesses the MULU MURUKA. Tam. Erythiina 

quality which constitutes tho chief value Indies, Lam. 

0 this article. Some imported from Khyr- MULUNG, a rude pagan tribe on the hills 

poor was found superior to that of Multan, of Assam on the eastern frontier of the Mikir 
and valued at Rs. 10 a maund more. The and Cachar. See India, 
plant IB indigenous both in Sindh and the MULUNGU. See Semitic races. 

to the Persian MULU TOTA KURA. Tbl. Araaran- 
vjulf, Afghanistan and Bombay. Burton tus spinosus. Linn. Roxb. W. Ic. 
s a es that the people of Multan murdered MULU-VILLARI. Tam. Cuourais sativus. 
ohams^ of Tabriz, the celebrated Murshid, Linn. 

^ spiritual teacher, and the more celebrated MULU VEMPALI. Tel. Tephrosia 

mu ^ him in their town, spiaosa. Pers. Galega sp» E, iii. 383; G. 

t-n- Hazara, he says, ihake a point pentaphylla, 384. 

(v,<n killiug and burying in their own country, MULVI, A mahomedan learned in the 
any stranger who is indiscreet enough to Koran, the plural is Mulla. 
commit a iniracle or show any particular I MUM. — ? A fermented liqnor, brewed 
sign of sanctity. Multan city was conquer- | principally from the malt of wheat.-'PattZA;. 
ed by Shahab-u-din in 1171. Multan 
fortress, with Mulraj and garrison after a 
prolonged siege, surrendered unconditionally 
to the investing Indian Army on the 22nd 
Jan. 1849. In the time of Akbar no less 
than seventeen districts or separate per- 
guimahs, were attached to the province of 
Multan. All that General Cunningham can 
identify are Uch, Diraiwal, Moj and Marof, 


ner. 

MUMANL Hind. Sageretia Brandrd- 
thiana also Arnebia echioides ; peil mundi is 
Tanacetnm vulgare. 

MUMANRAI. Hind. Pshtd. Sageretia 
oppositifolia. 

MUMASENNI. One of the aboriginal 
tribes of Persia.— Malco/wi’s History of Persia^ 
Vol. i., p, 27. 
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MUMTAK MAHAL. 

MUM AT Ab. or death, created on the 
tenth day of Moburrum. 

MUMDOTE. A Cia Satlej state, it is a 
mahomedan ohieftainoy, and was re-estab- 
lished in 1868. 

MUMGO-PISIN. Malbal. Gam of Mo- 
ringa pterygosperma. 

MUldlAJ. The Mnmia orientaliB of the 
ancients, mentioned by Dioscorides (iii. 99), 
was obtained from Persia, was deemed of 
singularly healing qualities, and hence 
named Sarcocolla. Ouseley mentions that 
at It mile from Khesvieh village, which 
belongs to the territory of Darabjerd, he 
sketched the Koh.UMumiay or “Mummy 
Mountain,” situate within three or fonr 
miles. It is an interesting locality from the 
mumiai or mummy, produced in its internnl 
cavities. It is a blackish, bituminous mstter 
which oozes fiom the rock, and is considered 
by the Persians as far more precious than 
gold; for healing cuts and braises, and 
causing fractured bones to unite. In the 
vicinity of this Momiai cavern is a village 
called Ayin (or rather Ayi) the name of 
which has been compounded with mum 
or “ wax” 80 as to form the word mum-i-ayi 
or “ the wax of Ayi. The more concise ac- 
count, given in Ebn Hankals translated 
work (p* 133) auflSciently agrees with this. 
History of tlis Hanmers o/ttd Customs of Ancisnt 
Qresce^ Vol. iil., p. ^06. Baron 0, A. Do. 
Bode's Travels in Luristan and Arahisian. 
p, 324. Ouselefs Travels^ Vol. ii., p. 1 19. 
See Asphalte, Petroleum, Momiai, Sarco- 
colla* , , 

MUMMUETTI, the Hindu Triad, con- 
sisting of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva or Is- 
vara; literally three forms from mur three 
and mnr’t forms. , . 

MUMMY, the Egyptians believed m the 
re-occupation of the body, by the soul, and 
their object in preserving the body was to 
have it ready for the re-entry of the soul 
after completing its period of migrations. 
The mummy cases of Egypt were made of 
the wood of Cordia myxa. 

MUMTAZ MAHAL BANU BEGUM, or, 
more briefly, Mumtaza Begum, was the 
daughter of Asoph Jab, and the niece of Nwr 
Jehan. She was twenty years married to bhah 
Jelian,and bore him a child almost every year. 
Bernier ws, she was that extraordinary 
beauty of the East, whom the emperor loved 
BO passionately thathia conjngal fidelity wm 
never it is said, impeached while she 
lived. The death of the Begum occurred 
on the 1 8th day of July 1631 ooeasion^ 
by her ffiving birth to a daughter, who is 
fabulously said to bare been beard crying m 
the womb by herself and her other daughters. 


MUNCHETTY MABAH. 

The sultana died in 2 hours after the birth 
of the prinoess. Her husband, Shah Jehan 
erected over her remains a magnifloent tomb, 
known to Europeans as the Tqj-Mahal, a ^ 
corruption of Mnmtaa Mahal. Travemter 
says that, in building the Tiij, twenty 
thousand workmen were employed for 
twenty-two years in its erection and be 
states it waa erected by a Fronchman ef 
the name of Austin de Bordeaux. The 
brick scaffolding is said to have cost as much 
as the building itself. The marble had been 
presented by the rqjah of Jeypore, and 
was brought from its quarries, a distance of 
140 miles, upon wheeled oarrisges.^ Her 
husband died in A. D. j 666. In the middle 
of the apartment, underneath the great on* , 
pola, arc the cenotaphs of the royal pair. 
They lie side by side, tho empress to the left. 
Her name, Mumtaza Mahal Banco Begum, 
and the date of her death, 1631, are read on 
the slab. That of her husband and the date 
of his death, 1660, are also inscribed 
upon tho other tomb. Tv. Hind. Vol. i«, 
pp.413, 4U. 

MUN. Beng. Crotalaria labnmifolla. 

MUN also Tnrunjabin. Arab. Manna. 

MUN or Mnund, forty seers or eighty 
pounds, a measure of weight. See Maund ; 
weights and measures. 

MUNA, according to some mahomedans, 
the place where Adam was buried. Bee 
Abu Hubays. 

MUNA. Beno. Crotalaria laburnifolia. 
Linn. Meede, lioth, W. ^ A. 

MUNAGA. Tsl. Moringa ptorygosperma, 
Gmi. W. I* A. 77.--Hyperanthera 

moringa, a. ii. 368. Uhede. vi. 11. Munaga- 
kaia, the pods. Munsga-koora, the greens. 
Munaga.poo, the flowers. Munaga Yayroo, 
tho root. 

MUNAI. Tam. Castor. 

MUNAKKA. Hind. Vitls vinifera, dried 
grapes, common seed raisins. 

MUNAL. Hind. Tho munal or monal 
pheasant, Lophophorus impeyanus called 
also nilgir. • ^ ^ 

MUNAS, a river near Byagorah in Eung^’ 
poo**. , , 

MUNCIIA-KUNDA, Tsl. AmorphophaL 
las campnnnlatns. 

MUNCHAR. See Lakes; Munchur. 

MUNCHEEASHBB. See Kush uv 
Cush. 

MUNCHETTY MAEAM. Malatau. A 
tree of little value which grows in Malabar 
and Canara, to about 25 feet in height, and 
18 inches in diameter: it is used byiba 
natives for coasting vessels and house build* 
ing.— JSldye, Forests of Malabar and 
Oanara. 



MUNDAH. 

MUNCHI NOONAY, Tot. Gingelly or 
Sesamam oil, oil of Sosamam orientale. 

MUNCHUR LAKE, amid the generally 
arid, dreary, and sterile character of the 
scenery of Sindh, Lake Mnnchnr forms a fair 
expanse of calm transparent water, lying be- 
neath the mountains and snrronndod with 
rich foliage. Po8tan*8 Personal Observations, 
j). 9. 

MUNDA-PHORA, Guz. A mahomedan 
mendicant in the west of India, who, to ex- 
tort charity, draws blood from his own head 
or other parts of his body ; from moonda the 
head, phoma to break. 

MUNJENATI WOOD, also Munjenati 
marara, Anqlo-Tam. is ‘used for making 
doors, stocks to matchlocks, and for other 
purposes. Ahis. Mat Med. p. 208. 

MUNJUN, Hind. Dentifrice made of 
charcoal, of betel nnt, of almond shell, or of 
frankincense and alnm. 

MUPAN, or Moopen, Maleal. a class of 
slaves in Malabar. 

MURDA-FAROSH. Pers. Seller of the 
dead. 

MURDDHABHTSHIKTA, Sans. A mix- 
ed caste, sprung from a brahman father and 
kshatriya mother, and following the profes- 
sion of arms. 

MUNDAH, a race occupying the eastern 
and southern parts of Chota Nagporo. The 
Mundah, Ho and Oraon are all divided into 
families, called Kili or Clan, and rilny not 
take to wife a girl of their own kili. Manki 
is the name applied to the Mundah chiefs, in 
the southern parts of Chota Nagporo. The 
Manki, of Chotsr Nagporo have acquired con- 
siderable estates. The Mundah and Ho 
houses are more isolated with better accom- 
modation than those of the Oraon, with ver- 
andahs, and separate apartments for the 
married and unmarried members. Evoi'y 
Mundah village has its own dancing place. 
The Mundah comprise about two-thirds of 
the population of the five pergunnahs of Silli, 
Tamar, Barundah, Rahey and Bundu, all 
others being recent settlors.* But many of 
kthe Mondah Kol have been dispossessed of 
%heir ancestors* lands, by middlemen, brah- 
mans and raj puts. The Mundah settlements 
are chiefly in the eastern and southern parts 
of Chota Nagpore. The Mundah and Sontal 
are amongst the ugliest of mankind, the 
Sontal being remarkable for good nature and 
uglinesa. They are more like Hottentots 
than Negroes. 

Munda features are flat and broad. The 
extreme features of this race are high cheek 
bones, small eye orbits often with an oblique 
setting, flat faces, wit^hout much beard or 
whisker, and in colour from brown to tawny 


MUNDAH. 

yellow. The richer people of the- Man- v 
dah, who aspire to be zemindars,' wear tiie 
poita,«reyerenoe brahmans and worship kali, 
but the mass continue in their original faith. 
The great propitiating sacriflces to the local 
deities are carousals, at which they nat, 
drink, sing, dance and make love, and the 
hindus settled in the province propitiate the 
local deities. The Mundah country is arr 
ranged intoPurha or divisions, each consisting 
of twelve or more villages under a chief, and 
the chiefs meet, at times fur consultation. 

Many of the Oraon and some of the Munda 
clans or kili, are called after animals, the eel, 
hawk, crow, heron, &c., and the clans do not 
oat the animal whose name they bear. The 
dead of the Moondah and Ho are placed in a 
coffiri along with all tho clothes and orna- 
ments nsed, and all tho money the deceased 
had, and all burned. The larger bones are 
preserved till a large monumental stone can 
bo obtained, and the bones iuteiTed below it. 
Tho Ho near tho houses, the Oraon separate 
from the village. They are taken to tho tomb 
in a procession, with young girls bearing 
empty and partly broken pitchers, which they 
reverse from time to time to show that they 
are empty. The collection of these massive 
grave stones under tho fine old tamarind 
trees is a remarkable feature in Kol villages. 
Tho stones are sometimos so large that tho 
men of several villages are required to move 
them. The bones are put with some rice into 
a new earthen vessel, deposited into the hole 
prepared for them and covered with tho 
big stone. Tho Munda and Oraon rsces are 
fond of field sports and all game, large and 
small, disappear from near them. They 
form great hunting parties. Fishing and 
cock fighting are also resorted to. The 
Munda and Ho have a shamanite religion. 
They have no worehip of material idols, but 
Singbongu, the sun, is the supreme being, 
tho creator and preserver, a beneficent deity ; 
they have secondary gods, all invisible and 
generally malevolent; sacrifices to Sing- 
bongu are made of fowls, pigs, white goat, 
ram and buffalo. 

Tho Oraon worship the sun under the name 
of Dhnrmi, as tho creator and the preserver, 
and offer white animals to him in sacrifice. 

Mundah, Ho and Oraon are ell divided in- 
to families, called kili or clan, and may not 
take toawife a girl of their own kili. 

Manki, is the name applied to the Mnndah 
chiefSyOn the southern partsof ChotaNagpore. 

Mnndah and Ho houses are more isolated, 
with better accommodation than those of tho 
Oraon, with verandahs hnd separate apart- 
ments for the married and unmarried mom ' 
bers. Every Mundah village has its ow| 
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MDNpLA ARIJ. 

^ danoing place. Geoeral Canniugham Sug- 
gests, pp. 005 507 that tho Muuda aw the 
ancient Muruada.— CawpieZi, pp. 150 151. 
Major DaUofi, pp,76, 94, 154, 158, 159, 160. 
163,^168, 188*89, 196. Major. DaUoth* Mr* 0* 
Campltell^ p. 131. 

mundane. See Myen^ino. 

MUNDANE £GG. See Laksbmi, Vedas. 

MUNDAPA, in bindu temples, is the part 
of the building known in arcbltectui'al no- 
menclature as the “ pronaos.’* The 'word 
is also written Munduf, also Mantapain. 
The mindra or oella, in hiudu *templos, con- 
tains the statue of the god* The Mindra, 
dedicated to the linga, is a double-roofed 
Gothic building,- the body square, but the 
upper part short and tapering to a point. It 
contains one, two, three, or more rooms, 
about three cubits by four, with a poi*ch in 
front for spectators. The centre worn con- 
tains the lingam. Mindra, says Mr. Ward, 
means any editice of brick or stone; but 
custom has appropriated it almost exclusively 
to the temples of the lingam.— TKard’s Vieuj 
of the JiMons^ v'ol. ii. p. 1. 

MUNDARKH, — F Bauhinia acuminata. 

MUN*DARE-KAI, Tam. This fruit grows 
in the extreme southern parts of the Peuin- 
*sula, and is eaten by the common people. — 
Aiudlef p. 241 . 

MUNDARUK, Beng. Cowl tree; Ery- 
thina fiilgena. 

MUNDAVATjLI, Maleal. Calonyction 
gmndiflorura, Ohowj. 

MUNDEB, Sans. Duk. Sphaoranthuslndi- 
cus; also Sphieranthus hirtus, Liim. See 
Miiiidi. 


MUNO* 

MUl^LAMOOSTEE KAl, Tel. Solo- 
num trilobatum. 

MUND-MALA, Hind, the necklace of hu- 
man heads which is suspended from the 
necks of Siva and some of his avatars, and of 
Parvati, as Kal. and Kali. Cole^e MyUi, MM, 
p. 889. See Siva. 

MUNDODRI, the ancient capital of the 
Purihara Rajpoot itice. 

MUNDODARI, Sans, from manda, small, 
and oodmu. tho belly. 

MUNDOOKA BRUMMI, Tel. llydiwo- 
tyle Asiatics, Linn. 

MUNDOOKA PURNI, Sans. Hydroco- 
tyle Asiaiica, Linn, 

MUNDRI MAEAM, Tam. Anacm-diom 
occidentalo. Tiie Cashew-nut tree. 


Tho fruit. 


Caslioo Apple, 'Rno. 

Moondri pulhim, Tam. 

Mooiita mamedi pandu,Tici.. 
Cajoo, Dus. 

The nui. 

' Mundri-kuttay, 
i-CashdW'Uut, 


Ca^u, NAtAr 

Pertica Manjo, „ « 
Jambooeerang, SuM- 
Beejara Sula Sams, 
The oil. 

I Mundri-koitay-yeunaf, 
I Cashdw*h&i>oil, 


This fruit occasionally appears at the ta-> 
bles of Europeans in India. It is very suc- 
culent and is coiipidered by the Natives as 
possessing a peculiar cooling quality. Tlie 
tree is the Kapa mava of the Hortus Mala- 
bai’icus, in which Rheede fells us, that the 
juico of the fruit is supposed to be of use in 
diarrhdua and to cure diabetes .— MaL 
paro. 3, p. 07 ; Aimlie^ p. 227. 

MUNDUKA-PURNJ. Sans. Hydrocotyle 
asiatica. — Jann. 

MUNDUL KANGRA. Elousiae cora- 


MUNDAY, a kind of sweetmeat. 

MUNDEE or Mundi, See Kohistaii. 

MUNDEE, Hind. ? A market. Sabzi 
Mundi, Hind, the gieon-markot, tho vegeta- 
ble market. 

MUNDEL, a cloth of cotton and gold, ob- 
iaiuable in Kutch, costs Rs. 8-4-11. Muu- 
del, an article of dress. 

MUNDIA. See Kutch or Cutch. 

MUNDI BUTI, Hind. Sphaeranthus hir- 
tus; S. mollis. Gorakh-muudi, Hind, is 
Lippia nodidow. Rat-mundi, Hind. i.s. Mac- 
ro, tomia euchroma, also Tiichodesma Indies. 
See Mundee. 

MUNDI-NUGGUR. See Jullundhur. 

MUNDIRI-MABAM, Tam. Anacardium 
occidentale, Linn. Mundiri-Pisin, Tam, the 
gum of Anacardium occidentale, Linn, 

MUNDISORE, a city of Malwa belonging 
to Sindhia. It is surrounded by poppy culti- 
vation on the banks of a noble river but is 
becoming impoverished. 

ly MUNDLA ARU, H. tho iieelarine, Amyg- 
t^daltts Persica, var. laevigata. 


can a, 0(nt. llojeh, 

MUNDUP, Hind, a canopy. ScoMun- 
Ja|)a. 

M UNDU- VANG A See Nai r ; Polyandry. 

MUNDWA, Hind, a pandal, a tompowry 
shed, cuustnicted of bamboos and mats. 
Muiidwa- ki-bibiaii-ka-khana, a moliomedau 
cei’eniony. 

MUNEE BEGUM, a Europmn lady of 
Akber's haronv The emperor survived bisLu- 
sitaaian mistwss aud sliowed bis affeoiio^ 
for her memory by erecting over her remaii» 
a handsome tomb at Secundra. In this tomli 
was located for many yearS) tho Press of the 
Church Mission Society, and it« promises 
aflbi'ded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine 
of 1838. Tr. of Hind, vol. ii. p. 17, 

MUNEE GUNGARAY, Tel. Hibiscus 
populneoidos, 

MUNEE KEERAY, also Passoo-munnis 
koeiay, Tam. Jhernna iutegrifolia. 

MUNEM MANUS, Hind. Jasmiaum 
arboroscens. 

MUNG, Hind. Phubeolus mungo, Lim. 
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MUNG-KHONG. 

MUNG-LADAKHI, Tiim a vetch or 
pulse Cicer sp. ? 

MUNQ SAPED, Pshtu. Phaseolus auras, 
Hind, Mono. Saccharam munja, is a large 
grass. 

MUNGA or Kantena. Tel. Crotalaria. 
anthylloidesliam. — W, 5'A, — 0. stricta, R. iii. 
265. 

MUNGA. See Simiadaj. 

MUNGA, Hind. Coral. 

MUNGA, also Sujna, Duk. Hind. Horse 
Radish Tree ; Hyperanthera moringa. Mun- 
gay ka Phool, -Duk. Flower of Hyperan- 
thera moringa, Mungay-ki-bhaji, the greens ; 
Mungay ke* jhar ki iar, the root. 

MUNGALA WANLOO, Tel. Barbers, 

MUNQ API, Tam. Nyctanthes arbor tristis. 

MUNGASHT. See Luristan. 

^ MUNGEESTUN, Mahk. of Bombay, Gar- 
cinia mangostana, Jyiww. Thomangosteen.^ * 

MUNGEVENAH, Tam. a Ceylon tree 
which grows to 30 inches in diameter, and 8 
feet loug. Wood close in its grain and light, 
used for , • gun-stocks, poles of palanquins, 
sandals, &c., monkeys and pea-fo>vl,fec(l on the 
fruit, &c . — Edye^ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MUNG-i'AN. See India. 

MUNGFI, also Adis-manis, Jav. Aniseed. 

MUNGHI, a river near Tekmah in Azim- 
gurh, and running near Ghazipur. 

MUNGTL, or Munjil. Tam. Bambnsa 
arundinacea and other species of Bambnsa. 
Mnngil Arisi, Tam. the Seed. Mun^ Kn- 
rata, Tam. the young plant. Mnngil Oopoo. 
Tam. Tabasheer. 

MUNGINATI, Mal. Morinda tomcnlosa. 

MUNGINATI MARAM, also Sapprah 
Maram, Tam Bixa orellana. 

MUNGI PEITUN, a town on the Goda- 
very, probably the Pilthana of the Periplua. 

MUNG-KA-DAL, Hind. Phaseolus mungo. 

MUNG-KHONG. About the 1 4th century 
of the Christian era, the Lau were a power- 
ful and conquering people in the upper por- 
tion of the basin of the Irawadi, where their 
capital was at Mo-ganng (Muaug-g^iung or 
Munk-kbong) and n^euce in A. D. 1224, 
they sent an expedition which subjugated 
JLssam and established Ahom rule. Their 
native country was a portion of the basins of 
the Mekong and the Menam, including Yun- 
nan. About the same time, they took pos- 
session of a higher portion of the upper basin 
of the Mili, where their chief seat was at 
Khamti, whence the name by which this 
branch is still known. At present, the Ln.u, 
under the names of Shan and Khamti, are 
found in Upper Assam, and scattered over a 
large portion of the northern half of the 
basin of the Irawadi, nearly to the conflu- 
ence of the Khyen-dwen with the principal 


MURIA. 

stream. Scattered villages areeyen.fbiuid in 
Arakanq on the eastern side they are scat- 
tered along the Sa-lnen as far as 18 ^ . The 
whole of the Menam basin is in their. hands, 
with the exception of a small part of . the 
right side near its head; and they also 
occupy a large portion of the basin of the 
Me-kong. The eastern tribes are known as 
Lo-Lo, Lan and Thai. 

MUNG-KUDU, Malat. Morinda nm- 
beltata, produces a dye stuff. The best dye is 
procured from the bark of the roots of three 
year old plants It is one of the commonest 
red dyes in India; though the colour is dulh 
yet it is considered faster than the Ibrighter 
tints obtained from other siibsfances. 
MUNGIjAD, a river near Surahan. 
MUNGMYIT. See India 
MUNGOCHAR a valley, southward of 
that of Moostung, more circular in form, 
and of much less extent ; destitute of trees, 
save a few stnnted mulberries. See Balu- 
chistan, Kelat. 

MUNGOH. Hind. A climbing plant of 
the Himalaya, growing 20 to 30 ft. high. 

MUNG-PHALLT, Bbng. Mahr. Fruit of 
Arachis hypngtea, Ground nuts. 

MUNGRA, Hind. Raphanus caudatus. 
MUNGRIS, Malay. A wood of Singapore, 
while fresh, it is nearly as hard as the iron- 
wood, and more difficult to be worked; 
it is very durable. 

MUNGSI, Jav. Dill seed. 

MUNG THIKIRI, Hind. Phaseolus radi- 
tiatus also Phaseolus Roxburghii, W. and A. 

MUNGUFi, an ancient dependency of 
Kuhlor, which was declared independent on 
the expulsion of the Goorkha. Its tribute 
payment is Rupees 72. The revenue, Rupees 
1,000, population, 917. 

MUNGUL, or Munga, or Muiigear, See 
Hot Springs. 

MUNGULA. In hinduism, Kartikeya is the 
leader of the celestial armies, Mungiila is the 
Mars of the hindns. He is one of the plan- 
ets, and is of the Kettri caste. He was pro- ' 
duced from the sweat of Siva^s brow ; and 
is paintetl of a red or flame-colour, with four 
arms, holding in his hands a trident, a club, 
a lotus, and a spear. His vahan is a ram. — 
Cole. Myth. Hind. p. 132. See Qraha, 
Vahan. 

MUNGULU-CHUNDIKA, Sans, from 
man^ala, crood,. and chandika. wrathful. 
MUNGUL PANDY. See Panda, Panda. 
MUNGULA-VARA, Sans, from mangala, 
good, nnd vara, a day. 

MUNI, Sans. A hindn sage ; maha-nmni, 
a great sage. 

MUNI, Tam. Erythrina suberosa. 

MUNI A. SiNU. fibrp of Amphidonax 



MUNICIPALITIES, 
kftrka. Lind, 

MUNIA PEOTORALIS. Oae of Uio 
ffcauB of birdq called Mania. See Birds. 

MUNICIPALITIES. The Mahmfcta peo- 
pie have, amongst them, outside every village, 
the pariah or dher, whom they designate 
the Mhar *, the tanner who is called Mhang, 
and inside the hamlets dwell the Dhor, or 
tanner. In Hindastau and Bengal the re* 
piiblio or village system has been greatly 
disturbed by the rapeated inroads and con- 
quests of foreign races and the long period 
of mahomedau rule and the village officers 
and servants are less complete. Bat, even 
there, the headman and the accountant are 
'almost invariably retained aud some of the 
other officers and servants are also to be 
found and in most instances the offices are 
hereditary, are capable of being mortgaged or 
sold : are paid by recognized fees and per- 
quisites, by allotments of grain at the time 
of harvest or sonteiimes by portions of land 
held rent free or at a low quit rent. In 
the Cauarese and Maliratta countries the 
village authorities are still ruling. They 
greatly vary in number and in duties, but 
there are officeholders who claim to be des- 
cendants of the persons who hi st settled and 
at dates long before the oldest of the Euro- 
pean dynasties were established. Potaila in 
the Mahratta country, trace their descent 
from persons who settled a thousand 
agrt and more in the villages they now hold 
and the same is to be found amongst the 
Kcddi and Gauda of the South and East, it 
is this that preserves the Indian villages 
from the changes which would otherwise 
have occurred from the irruptions of the 
Aryan, Brahui, Jat, Persian, Tartar, Hajput, 
Arab, Moghul, Afghan, Portugnese, Irench 
and Britisii. Amongst the Mahratta, oflicc 
bearers nve known -as Baluto or Aluto, 
amongst the Canarcse, as Ayakauru, Aya- 
gaiTU or Ayangaudlu. The'fol lowing Muni- 
cipal officers may be enumerated : 

Head officer, styled Potail, Reddi, Gauda. 

Assistant do. or Changala. 

Accountant, or Kalkarni. 

District do. or Despaudi. 

Cbaudari, or convener of trades. 

Money-changer, assa-yer, gold and si ver- 
smitli, or Potadar. 

Barber or Nhawi or Nai. ^ 

Washeiihan, Parit, Dhobi. 

Temple servant, or Gnrao. 

Carpenter or Sutar. 

Potrer or kumhar. . , 

Gatekeeper or watchman, uaiially a par'»" 
or MImr, Mliaii,t. or bliil, calleil 

esk)^t‘f veskar, tallari. 

Waterman do. do. do. 
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Astrologer or Josi. 
ohoem^er or Mhang. 

Bha^t or Bard. 

Maulaua or Malla, a mahomedau 
Corn meter. 

Blacksmith. 

Notary. 

Sweeper. 

Tailor. 

Physician, 

Musician. 

Tho Mahratta village head, the potail, route 
the lauds to cultivators, collects tho Govern- 
ment land tax, and forwards it to the tahsil* 
dar. Hois also tho Civil Magistrate, and 
settles petty civil •matters to tho extent of 
two maaud.s of grain, or four or six rupoea 
and sends higher claims to tho tahsildar. In 
criminal matters he is only the police, and 
sends all to tho Amin. In lieu of pay for tho 
above* services, the potail is allowed from 26 
to 50 bhighas of laud, rent free, tho land tax 
being about Rupees 3 or 4 tho bhigah. For 
the cultivation of his rent free lauds two to 
four bullocks would be needed because, from 
10 to 16 bhigahs, according os the rains aro 
heavy or light, are all that a pair of bullocks 
can get over. There aro generally, two or 
four potails in a village, not always of the 
same caste, for instance tho village of Khan- 
pur, zilluh or Nandair lias four potails, two 
Mahratta, a Canarcse speaking lingact, and 
a Kulk^rgah, and there aro a few brahman 
and moliamcdan and pariah poteils, but a 
Christian potail is unknown.— H'iVm’sG/wi- 
san/, 

ilUNlET. Malay. Bozoar. 

MUNI GANGARAVI Tel. Thesposia 

populneoides. — iii. 101, 

MUNI KIRE, Tam. Premna intcgnfoha. 

Itoxh. ^ U e 

MUNIPORE, lies between tho valley of 
Cachar and the Burmese provinces, and in the 
centre lie tho 7000 sq. miles of the Muuiporo 
territory. It has the Kalauga range of 4800 
feet. Tho Munipoorce are in constant dread 
of raids from (Jachar and from Burmah. Tho 
Burmese bring ponies, gold and goma 
from tho east. Its population is abont 
50,000, revenue in money Rs. 12,000 to Ra. 

1 5 000. Muniporo, is tho ancient Munpura of 
the Maba Bharata. The country ^aa origi- 
nuily peopled by a Scytliic race, known as tho 
Naga, from their worship of the snake. Their 
conversion to Hinduism was so recent as the 
beginning of tho 18th century, but up to the 
middle of the lOth century, many of tho 
Muiiipuri remembered the timo,whcn in most 
Ikfiiilies, half of the members professed hindtt- 
ism, and were culled clean, and the other 
half* Ibllowcd their old Nuga customs and 
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were called unclean. Neither tlie lanjroage 
of Mnnipore nor those tongues of the people 
of tbe N. E. have any affinity ivith Sanscrit. 
On the eastern frontier, the people are an 
entirely different race from the Kuki of the 
ChittHgong juntrles. The name by which 
they are commonly known is ** Tipperah.” 

In physiognomy some of them are like the 
Munipooree, but the greater part bear more 
resemblance to the Khasiah tribes haying 
strongly marked Calmuk, or Mongolian 
features, with flat faces and thick lips, not 
in general shorter in stature than Bengali, 
and far more muscular and strongly made. 
Many of them, with fair complexions scarcely 
darker than a swarthy European. The vil- 
lages contained perhaps from 100 to 200 
inhabitants each, and each house is raised on 
bamboo piles 4 or 5 feet from the gronnd. 
Up to about the year 1714 the annals of 
Munipore possess bat little interest. In 
that year Gareeb Nawaz succeeded to pow- 
er. He made several successful invasions 
of Burmah, but made no permanent con- 
quest. Gareeb Nawaz had three sons, named 
Sham Shaee, Oogut Shaee, and Burnt 
Shaee. Oogut Share murdered his father 
and his elder brother, but was expelled by 
Burut Shaee, who reigned two years, and 
was succeeded by Gooroo Sham, son of Sham 
Shaee. Gooroo Sham associated with him- 
self his brother Jai Sing, and they ruled al- 
ternately until Gooroo Sham’s death, about 
1764, when the solo authority fell to Jai 
Singh. After the death of Gareeb Nawaz 
the Burmese invaded Munipore, and Jai 
Sing having sought the aid of the British, a 
treaty of alliance, ofiTonsive and defensive, 
was negociated on 14th September 1762. On 
the death of Jai Singh in 1799, the country 
was distracted for 25 years by the efforts of 
the sons to succeed, but by the treaty of 
Yandaboo one of the sons was declared inde- 
pendent but there have been repeated com- 
motions since. The area of Munipore is 
7,584 square miles and its population is 
if.t)out 75,840. The money Revenue is about 
Ks. 14,250 a year. Munipore pays no tri- 
bute to the British Government, and its re- 
lations with the British Government are con- 
ducted through a Political Agent of whom 
the first appointment was made in 1835. 

Hills lie between the twoBiitish Provincos 
of Assam and Cachar and the. uorth-w<>8tern 
portion of the territory of Bnrraah. It is an 
immense extout of miMiiitainons country, in- 
habited by numerous mountaiu tribtes. And 
in this great mountain tract one or.fwo val- 
leys oc<uir. The largcsWthat of Mnnipnr 
— is, from itsi connection with the British 
Government, and from thotiibes around it all 
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admitting its supremacy, the most important. 
It iff between latitude 23® 50* itnd 25® 80* 
North, and longitude 93® 10* and 94® 30* 
East, the monntain tract in question is 
bounded on the north and west by the Bri- 
tish Provinces of Assam and Cachar, and on 
the east by the Kubbo valley now subject to 
Burmah. To the north-east and south, the 
boundary is not well defined, and would 
much depend upon the extent to which the 
Mnnipore Government might spread its in- 
fluence amongst the hill tribes in those di- 
rections, but in the north-east it may be de- 
noted by a line drawn north from the north- 
westeru comer of the Knbbp valley, until it^ 
strikes the Assam boundary and in the south' 
by one drawn west from the source of the 
Nnmsailung river, the fixed south-east bouu- 
dary, till its junction -with the I’ooyai river. 
Of the space comprised in these bounds, the 
valley of Munipore occupies nearly the cen- 
tre. It is called by the Munipuri, “Meithei- 
leipak.*’ The Burmese call it Kathe, the 
Bengalees, Moglai, and Assamese, Mekle. 
The area of the whole territory is about 
7,684 square miles, and that of the central 
valley about 660. Much of the valley is at 
all seasons covered with water. It seems 
indeed a t one time to have formed a largo 
lake, and the piece of water in the south, 
l called the Logtak, appears to be an unfilled 
but rapidly filling remnant of it. From the 
most credible traditions, the valley appears 
originally to have been occupied by several 
tribes, the principal of which were namcrl 
Koomnl, Looang, Moiraugand Meithei, all of 
whom came from diffeieut directions. Fur 
Ti time, the Koomnl appear to have been tbe 
j most powerful, and after its declension, the 
Moirang tribe. The population is composed 
of different classes. The principal is the 
Meithei, next the Phoongnai, after whom the 
Teng knl, the Ayokpa, the Kei, the Loee and 
Mahomedan. The Meithei population is di- 
vided into four parts called “ Pnnnah** which 
are designated in the order of their seniority 
“Kaphum,** “Laiphum,** “ Ahnlloop*’ and 
“ Niharoop.’* The Loee population consists 
of people who pay tribute, and is considered 
so inferior, that thq name Meithei is not 
given to it. The inhabitants of tbe hills 
around the valley, of Mnnipore, in the 
west are known under the general appella- 
tion of Naga and Kooki. In Munipore they 
aro all embi’aced in the term Hau, but Kon- 
pooee, Qnoireng, or Koireng, Khonarjai, 
Kamsol,Anal-Namfan, Aimole, Kom,Cbeeroo, 
Uhote, Pooroom, Miintnck, Kanim, Mar- 
ring, Tangkool, Loohoopa, Mon, Muram, 
Miyang-khang, and Gnamci are the names in 
use amongst Mnniporcc to distinguish tbe 
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{ttincipal tr^,^ and though each of these MUNJA Nayooto, Himd. prennta ; a 
tribes has ft distinctive name of its own, mahornedan ceremony, 
often qnite different from the Maniporee MUN'JA BYTHNA, Hikd. Bitting in 
one. The Munipnr and other tnbes inhab- State, a mahornedan marriage ceremony, 
iting the hills roand Manipur, the Koupooi, MUNJADI, Tam. also Manjadi kuru, 
the Mowsamuram, and Marring, as M’Len- Maleal. Adenanthera pavonina. 
nan pokts out on the authority of McCulloch, MUNJADDY, Tam. A Travanoore wood 

are each divided into four families, Koomrnl, of a purple colour, specific g^vity 0*667. 
Looang, Angom, and Ningthaja, a member Used for bnilding honsos only. — OoU Frith* 
of any of these families may marry a member MUNJA GADDI, Tel. Saccharum inun- 
of any other, but the intermarriage of mem-“ ja, H. i. 246. 

bers of tbo same family is strictly prohibit- MUNJA PAVUTTAY MARAM, Tam. 
cd. The marshes of the south in the vicini- Morinda citrifolia. 
ty of the Logtak afford a retreat to serpents MUNJA PUMBRUM, Male al. Nyotan- 
of a formidable size, and the whole valley of thes arbor tristis, the Singa*har of Bengal. 
Mnnipore is much infested by the serpent MUNJITH, Guzf & Hind. Rubia munjis- 
tribe. Some of them arc exceedingly active tha, Indian madder grows in vaHoob parts 
and bold as the Tanglei. It is foud of as- of India, Central Asia, Persia, Ac. It is 
cending bamboos, along the branches of used in dyeing, and is applied to tbs same 
which it 'moves with great velocity, and if purposes as Europe madder. The roots are 
enraged, throws itself from an extraordi- long, about the thicknoRS of a quill, with 
nary height upon the object of his anger. His a smell somewhat resrubling liqnorice-rodt. 
bite is said to be mortal. This, add^ to his Mnnjoet is largely imported into Bombay 
great activity and fierceness makes the Tan- from the Persian Qnlf and Kurrachoo, and 
glei an object of much terror. The Muni- is chiefly re-exported to England. The 
pur, a dominion on the east of Bengal is product is abundant upon the slopes of 
ruled by a hindu rsjflh, in treaty with the the Nilgiris, and if it could be prepared 
Hist, of Mia^ p. 421-2. for export so as to be packed in a small com- 
McCallocVs Reconh of Government of India pass, a trade would probably spring up, 
Foreign pp. 34, 41. Atiehmn There appears to be very little difference be- 

Trtmtieii^ &c. LMock ckilhation tween the Nilgiri and Punjab arliolo. 

See Munipur. Shan. Madras Conservators Report p, 7. Faulkner* 

i j !• * - Sco MifUdcr Mnnjistha. 

MUNI, m the hindu religion, a fiftgo, Hind, a musical instrument 

ent holy or learned men, styled also llishi, niRhomedans in India. . 

to whom great deeds and the snered Dooks j^iUNJENATl MAH AM, Tam. The wood 
arc ascribed. The siccation or dij^ing up ol natives for mak- 

thc vale of Kashmii^iid of the Nepaul val- . ^ ^ matchlocks, and for 

ley is ascribed to two Mum. See Brahraadica. pjirpoBes.—AwiA. Mat, Med. p. 208. 

JiiscriptioDS p.389. Lords of Created Beings ; mUNJESTHA, Sans. Dyes. 

Hindoo. MUNJ ET KERDUM, Tam. A Tinnevelly 

MUNI KARKUTSANDA. See Buddha, ^ood of a light straw colour, used for build- 

MUNJ, Hind. Saccharum sara, and S. jng jn general.— Oo?. Fnih. 

raiinja also Eriophorum comosum, very useful MUN Jl, Hind. Andropogon iuvolulus. 

grasses, very common in many parts of North MUNJIL. Tam. Bamboo. Munjil uppu, 

India, and known under several names. Tabnshir. 

Two inch ropes, often r,0 fathoms in MUNJIL, TIam. Curcuma longa. 

length, made of Munja fibres are sufficient MUNJIT Bbno. ladian madder, Rubia 

fordragging their largest or 1,200 maund 
boats up the Indus, against the full force 
of the stream. The rope is also light, 
vantageous for rigging, and bears without 
injury, alternat-e exposure to wet and to sub- 
sequent drying ; both qualities being essen- 
tial for a tow-rope. The upper leaves, about 
afootorj^o in length, are preferred, they 
are collcetod info bundles and kept for usa 
Hoyle hd. Fibres, p. 30. See Cordage, Gre 
Grasses ; Rope, Saccharum. 

MUNJA CADAMBA, Tei. Nauclca 
cordifolia. 


munjisina. 

MUNJ AN, Hind. A tooth powder mode 
[)f burnt almond shells; common charcoal: or 
charcoal made from myrolialans or betel nuts, 
or of frankincense and alum ; any tooth 

powder.— HerfelotA. 

MUN-JUNG-EAN, Chin. Musqmto tobac- 
co. See Muskiro. 

MUNKB, or munki, Hind. Beads. 
MUNKIL,Tam. species of Bamboo. 
MUN-MAT’ HA, Sans, from mana, mind, 
and mant, to grieve. _ ^ ^ , 

jfUNNAS KKBRAT, Tam. Greens 
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iPremna sorraiifolia. Munaffi maram the tree ; 
^unnte vayr Tam. the Root. 

MUNNA TAKALI PALLAM, Tam. So- 
lanum nif^rum. 

MUNNKARA, Guz. Beads, 

MUNNI, Tam. Glass Beads. 
MUN-NIRBISHI, Benq. Narrow leaved 
Galanga, Kaampfera angustifolia. 

MUNNY Martha, Tam. a Tmvancore 
wood of a browa colour, specific gravity 
,0*007, 1 to 6 feet in circumfereuce ; used for 
, furniture . — Colonel Frith, 

MUNORAMA, a river near Amorha in 
.Goruckpoor. 

MUNRIV'EE, Hind. Eleusine coraoana. 
Qcert, Roxb. < 

MUNRO. Sir Thomas, G. 0. B., a 
Madras infantry officer, who rose to the 
rank of Major-General. He was Collector 
of the Ceded Districts, of the Bara Mahal, 
Aid as Commander of a division of the 
Madras Army in the third Mahratta War, he 
took Sholapoor and settled the whole of the 
country between the Ceded Districts and 
the Southern Mahratta country. He was 
afterwards Governor of Madras and died of 
.cholera near Ghooty in 1827 aged 65. He was 
an ableadmiiiistratorand astatueby Chantrey 
in which ho is seated on a horse in still life, 
has been erected in Madras to his memory. 
An inscription to his memory says near this 
stone are deposited the remaius of Major- 
General Sir Thomas Munro, Burt. Go- 
vernor of the Presidouoy of Fort Saint Geoi’ge, 
who aftef fprty-seven years of distinguished 
Civil and Military services, seven of which 
be passed at the head of that Government 
under which ho first served as a cadet, was 
suddenly called from his labours on the 6th 
of July 1H*27, at a moment when in the 
language of the Honorable Court of Direc- 
tors. “ he was on the point of returning to 
his native laud in the enjoyment of well 
earned honors from his sovereign and from 
the Company, having recently manifested a 
new proof of his zeal and devotion in re- 
taining charge of the Governenont of Madras 
■ after he had intimated his wish to retire there- 
from, rendered the discharge of the duties 
of that high and honorable station peouliarly 
arduous and important, ^t. 65.” Sir Thomas 
Munro was from the earliest period of ids 
career . remarkable amongst other men. 
All those who were associated with him 
at the commencement of his service, 
many of whom have since become illus- 
trious in the annals of India and of 
their country, yielded to him with com- 
mon consent that pre-eminence which be- 
longed to the ascendency of his charac- 
tev. The resources of his mind 'rose 
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superior to every emergency of Civil Govern-' 
ment or Military enterprise, and 4ie united to 
these great qualities an uuprotending modes- 
ty (that exalted sign of innate worth) 
which courted no applause, and which would 
have obstructed ^his advaucemeut had not 
his transcendent merits in the cabinet and 
in the field forced him iuto public notice and 
elevated him to the highest office of this 
Presidency. Another monument says **]l^ajor 
General Sir Thomas Munro Bart and 
KC.B., Governor of Madras, died at Putte- 
condah on the 6th of July 1827, and was 
interred at Guoty, where the Couii of DireoT 
tors have erected a monument to bis me- 
mory : his remains were afterwards removed 
to the seat of Government, and his widow 
has raised this stone to mark the spot where 
they are deposited.” The successful march 
whioli he made westwards to Sholapoor, in 
the third Mahratta war, indicated the high- 
est administiativo and military ability and 
his connection with the ryotwar revenue 
system in use in Madras was of great value 
to the country. He was a principal agent ja 
arranging the land settlement of the Madras 
presidency, which still prevails. 

Under British rule the three land 
tenures are known, as the zemindari or per- 
manent settlement made in 1792 by Lord 
Cornwallis, of Bengal proper, and sinco 
then extended to Behar and Orissa, in which 
the lauds are divided amongst middlemen, 
who pay a quit-rent to Government, whicli 
in Bengal has been definitely settled and 
something similar to this has been proposed 
for Oiidh as the Talukdari. 

Under the Ryotwari tenure in Madras, 
recognized by Sir T. Munro, the cultiva- 
tor.s are the owners of tho soil and pay 
direct to Government. A modification of 
this lias been introduced into Bombay. 

Tlie Pattadari tenure was ostabli.'^lied by 
Mr. R. Martins Bird in the North West 
Provinces, and it has since been extended to 
tho Punjab. In this, Government deal direct 
with village communities who are jointly 
responsible for the assessment. 

in Bombay and Madras, Government 
transacts its revenue business, direct with 
the cultivating ryot or farmer, who is re- 
garded as tho feucr or proprietor paying a 
feu duty, and so long' as that is paid lie 
cannot be di8po.sses8ed ; neither in Bombay 
nor Madras, is there any middleman. In 
Bengal, however, the British took up the 
zemindar system, who under mahomedan 
rule, had been partly a rent^collector and 
partly a landed proprietor, and elected him 
to bo owner to the exclusion in many cases 
of the riglits of tlic cultivators. fcJubsequeut- 
U 
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V» the Government, to the exclusion of 
the real o^or elected the tenant or the 
villas^ community. In Bengal and Ondh, 
the land tax is still levied on estates : in nor- 
thern India on villages and proprietory hold- 
ings, and on individusl fields, dot in 
Madras^ and Bombay, the tax is levied on 
the blocks of 10 or 12 acres according to 
the convenience of the occupiers. 

MUNSA SIJ, Beno. Eaphorbia ligularia, 
Bosth. * 

MUN SEED. Menispermnm cordifolium, 

MUNSHARI in its central part is stud- 
ded with a multitude of small villages and 
hamlets, the spring and autumn residences of 
the J wari Bbotia, all these places aro crow- 
ded together. 

MUNSAKANTA, Beng. Cactus Indicus. 

MIJNSIF, All. An oflicer of a Law Court, 
a Judge with limited jurisdiction. 

MUNSOOR ALI KHAN. An almost 
direct road from Hoomayoon’s tomb near 
Delhi, loads to a mausoleum of nawab 
MunsoorAlli Khan, Sufdnr Jung, one of 
the umra of Delhi. Before the accession 
of tho British dominion, he and his ances- 
tors, it is said, held the Soobahdaree of 
Oudh. This native nobloman^s remains were 
either interred here or the building answers 
the purpose of a cenotaph. It is a sub- 
stantial work ot red atone so common in 
many of the edifices of Delhi. It is in 
many parts relieved with marble, is sur- 
mounted by a largo white marble dome, 
forms a structure of some magnitude and 
is said to have been erected about A.D. 1690. 
The tomb stone on the upper floor and 
on a line with the aarcophagiis is a chaste 
piece of sculpture of white marble, and the 
leaves which surround its base form an ex- 
cellent and neat specimen of tho p’owcr of 
the chisel in the hands of art. The mauso- 
leum is situated in the centre of a large area 
of enclosed ground laid out into a fine garden 
and occupies an isolated position on the 
main road which connects Dellii with tho 
Kootub . — Tour in India hjFrevchf p. 13.' 

MUNSOOR COTTAH, a seaport town in 
Ganjam. 

MUNTA, Beno. Ischtemufii arlstatura, 

MUNTA GAJJANAMU.Tel. Ichnocar- 
pus frutescens R, Br. Echites fr. 22. ii. 1 2. 

MUNTA JILUGA MOKKA, Tel. Ses- 
bauia paludosa and S. ulidnosa ; iEschyno- 
mene, paludosa, R. iii. 333-4. 

MUNTA MAMIDI or Jidi-mamidi, Tel. 
Anacardium occidentale, L. so named from 
the likeness of the fruit to a munta or water 
vessel ' Mnnta-Mainidi ghenzalu, the nuts. 
Munta-Mamidi Nana, the oil of the nut; 
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Ca.shew-nnt oil, Munta mamidi vittu ; tho 

Cashew Nut. 

MUNTA MANDU, Tel. Desmodium tri- 
fiorum, D. 0, W, and A . — Hedysarnm trif. 
22. iii. 353 ; H. reptans 354. 

MUNTJAKof the Sundaueso, Kidangof 
the Javanese and Kijang of the Malays of 
Sumatra is found in Banka, Borneo, Java 
and Sumatra, is the Cervnlus vaginalis of 
Boddiert and Gray and tho Cervus muntjak 
of Zimmerman. 

MUNTJACUS VAGINALIS ; GVay. Byn> 
of Styloceros muntjak --2/. Smith. 

MUNTOPUM, small open hindoo temples 
standing near the larger ones, into winch the 
figures of tho deitie*, are placed on being 
brought from the latter, on days of festivals, 
forwor8hip.-~(7«is. Uijih. HMp. 390. 

MUNTRA, Sans, in hindooism, a pmyer, 
an invocation, a charm. Mantra is a Sans- 
crit word derived from matr, to repeat 
the mind. Tho great muntra of the brah- 
minical hindoos is styled tho Gaetri, and 
is doomed the holiest verse of the Vedas { 
it is an invocation to the sun. There are 
six descriptions of charms, or mantras 
known in Goozerat, which aro described 
ill a aeries of works forming tho Scrijftures on 
the subject, or the Munfcm Shastra. A charm 
called Murun Muntra has the power of 
taking away life j Mohuri Muntra produces 
ocular or auricular illusions; Sthurabhnn 
!Mantra #bops what is in motion; Akurshun 
Muntra calls or makes present anything ; 
Wusheckurun Muntra has the power of 
enthralling ; and Oochatun Munthra of caus- 
ing bodily injury short of death — RasmaXotf 
Hindoo AnnabfVol, ii. p. 4DS. Seo Gaetri; 
Hindu. 

MUNTRA DROOMA, Sans, from manan 
to meditate, and drooms, a tree 

MUN TYLUM, Tam. Petroleum : naphtha, 
literally Earth oil. 

MUNUDUA MUDDU, Tfl. Dosmodiura 
triflornm. 

MUNUGU TAMARA, or Mudugu Tel. 
MarsilHa qiiadrifolia, L. Byoron munngn, 
meaning submerged, and tamara, an aquatic 
plant generally. 

MUNUSA, Sans, from manas, mind. 

MUNASA a hindoo goddess, the queou 
of the snakes, or she who protects men from 
their fatal bito. The lower orders crowd to 
the three annual festivals held in honour of 
this goddess. 

MUNUSIJA, Sans, from munu, mind and 
junu, birth. 

MUNWAR PIALA, amongst the Rajput 
races, a favourite expression, and a mode of 
indicating great friendship, “ to eat off the 
same platter (thali),and drink of the same cup 
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(piala).” (Tod’s Rajasthan Vol. I p. 183.) 
relates how a raj put pledged another’s health 
and forgiveness in the man war plala, on 
which they made merry, and in the cup 
agreed to extinguish the remembranco of the 
feud. 

MUNWAS a principality in subordination 
to the rajah of !^wa. 

MUNWUNTARA, Sans, from Manoo, a 
sage, and antura, a limit. 

MUNYAHJO NABRK, Sindi. species of 
saochavum. See Gramiuacess; Munj; Sac- 
ohamm. 

MUNYU, Hind. Artemisia sacrorum. 

MUNZAT, Hind. Rubia cordifolia. 

MUNZI, Hind. Eriopliorum comosum. 

MUONG or Muang, a tribe who inhabit 
the mountains on the west of the Ton- 
kinese province of Thank-Hoa-noi, and 
stretch into China. They are evidently an 
extension of the aboriginal or uncivilized 
Lan of Yunam. The name is the Lau term 
for town or village which is scattered over so 
large a portion of the Chinese maps of 
Yunnan, indicating the present limits of Lau 
in that province. 

MUOOA, Beno. Broad leaved Bassia, 
Bassia laiifolia. 

MUOOREE, Beng. Anise or sweet fennel. 
Foeniculum panmori. 

MUOOL, Beno. Bassia latifolia. 

MURiENIDAS, a family of fishes of iho 
sub-class Teleostei, order Physoetomi in 
the group Munemna. These fishes have 
an elongated and often cylindrical body, 
covered by a thick and soft skin in which the 
scales are deeply imbedded and scarcely 
apparent. They have no co3ca, but nearly 
all are furnished with a natatory or swim- 
ming bladder. In the first group, which 
constitutes the great gouns Murasna of 
Linu^ns, the opercula are small, and 
enveloped in the skin; the gilUopeiiing is 
small, and is situated far buck, an arrange- 
ment which, by more completely protecting 
the branchio), permits those fishes to live a 
long time out of water. „ They have no 
ventral tins. The group comprises 1 species 
of Myfoconger, about 100 species of Mur- 
89na, 6 species of Gymnomurooua, 2 species 
of Enchelycore, with species of Leptocep- 
halus, Hyoprous, Tilurus, Stomiasunculus 
Esuucalus, Porobronchus and Prymnotbo- 
mus. The East Indian genera and species 
of the Family are; 

Fam 28. Morjsnidji Fou&tu Gsour 
Anguiluna. 

Anguilla mauritiana, B«nn. E. I. ocean, AruUipclvV^' 
E’omoaa, Pacific. 

labiata, IHt's. £ coast of Africa. 

liJjiensis, ijthr, Fiji, 


MURiENlD^. ' 

AnguUa bengalenais, Gray. British India Bengal, 
Madras, Neelgherries. 
reiebardtii, SteindAchne^. Australia, 
maorophthalma, Pirs» Zambesi, 
mossambica, Pm. river on E. of Moaambique*^ 
bostoniensis, LeS. United States^ Japan, 
Formosa, China. 

latirostria, Itisso. Europe, 'Nile, China, N« 
Zealand, W. Indies.* 
aucklaudii, Rich. Auckland island, 
delalandii, Kaup. S. Africa, 
aueiteiisis, Qthr. Aueitam. 
ambuinouais, Ptrs, Aiiiboyna. 
bicolor, McClell. Madras, Hoogly, Ceylon. Java, 
virescens, Ptrs, East coast of Africa Zanzibar 
Seyuhellia. 

sidat, Blk/-. £. I. Archipelago, 
malabarica, Kaup. Malabar. 
auHtralia, Rich. N. Zealand, Tasmania, Auckland 
Islands, Timor. 

amblodon, Gthr. Seycholie Islands. 

dnssumicrii, Kaup. Mahe, 

eurystoma, Heck ^ Knee. 

serpentina, Les. 

avisotis, Rich. 

ciathrata, Rich. 

fasciata, Kaup. 

macrops, Kaup. 

angustldens, Kaup, 

curylaaniR, Kaup. 

halmaherensis, JJlkr. 

cauioi'i, Kaup. 

macrocepliala, Ra'pp. 

niarrnorata, Qet Q. 

otaheiteusis, Kaup. 

capensis, Kaup. 

Conger marginatus, Val. E I. Arclnpelago. 
vulgaris, Cuv, Coasts of Emope, Mediterranean, 
St. Helena, America, E. I. Archipelago, Japan, 
Tasmania. » 

Congromuneua anago, Schleg. E. I. Archii)elago, 
Japan. 

halienata, Rich N. Zealand, St. Paul, 
ncoguinaicus, Blkr. N. Guinea. 

Myrophisheterognathus, Blkr. Japan. 

Urocorgor leptnnus, Rich, E. I. Archipelago, China. 

FIFTH GROUP. 

HKTEttUCONUUlNA. 

Hctorocongor pulyzena, Blkr. Amboy na. 

SIXTH GROUP. 

MURiVNESOClNA. 

Murmnesox talabon, Cuv. £. Indies, 
talabonoides, Blkr. Java, 
cinerens, Forsk. E. Iniies, Malayana, Java, £ 
Archipelago, Jppan. 

Oxyconger leptognathus, Blkr. Nagasaki. 

SEVENTH GROUP. 

Mvblva. 

Myrus uropterus, Bchleg. Japan. 

iTaramyras mioroohir, Blkr. Celebes. 

Murmnichtbys macropterus, Blkr. ^ Amboyna, Solor. 
gymnoptorus, Blkr, Java, Celebes, Batu. 
sohultzii, Blkr. Java, 
gyranotus. Blkr. Amboyna. 
venniformis, Ptrs. Ceylon, 
maorustomus; Blkr. Amboyna. 



MUR^NIpiB. 

EIGHTH GEOUP. 

^ ^ OPHICIITHyiNA. 

Lvdranas somicinotus, Benn, Indian OceaUj Paoidc 
Ocean. 

Ophichthya roatollatua, Bich. W. Africa Japan, 
ndapersns, Qthr. Cliina. 
dicellurus, Hich. Cliiiia. 
hyala, H. B, Bengal, 
paJIcna, Rich. China. * 
brockmeyorii Blkr, Atnboyna, Celebbs. 
rhytidodermatoidea, DIk. Peuaiig, Java. 
rhytido<lerma, Blkr. Javg. 
inoclellandi, Blkr. Java, 
jnargitiatus, rtr.<t. E. Africa, 
ci’ocodilinus, Benn, MautitiuS) E. I. ArchipcIagOf 
Japan, Pacilic. 

Achirophichthya typns, Br. Colebes. 

Opiohthycirrochilufl, Blkr. Amboy tm, Formosa. 

Bcrpons, L. Mediterranean, E. Atlantic, Japan, 
Australia. 

araatissimus, A'aup. Malabar, 
versicolor, Rich. E. I. Archipelago, 
bonapartii, Kanp. Amboyna. 
ccphalozona, Blkr. E. I. Archipelago, Japan, N, 
Australia. 

npiralis, Benn. Indian Seas, China Seas, 
grandoculis. Penang, 

singapurensis, Blkr. Singapore, 
inaorochir, Blkr. Java, 
nrolophus, Sc/ilcf/. Japan, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Amboyna. 

■ altipiiinis, Kaup. Celebes, Amboyna. 
calamns, Othr. Australia, 
cliinensis, Kaup. China, Sumatra, 
iapeiuoptcrus, Blkr. Java, Celebes, 
cliilopogou, Vil/ir. Celebes, 
playi’airii, Gthr. Zanzibar, 
boro, H. B. E. Indies, Sea and fresh waicra. 
cancrivoms, Rich. Tropical America, L’hilippines, 

111. I. Archipelago, Australia 
hoevenii, Blkr. Celebes, 
liypsolopterus, Blkr, Banjar massing, 
colubririnfl, Boddaerf. E. I. Archipelago, Pacific, 
inaculosiis, Cue. Indian Ocean, 
anceps, Cant. Penang Sea. 
nioluccensis, Blkr. B.atian : Ceram, 
fuscus, Zuiew. Madagascar, 
polyophthalmus, Blkr. Java, Sum-atm, Batian. 
kaupi, Blkr. Celebes. ^ 
blcolor, Kaup. Borneo, 
timoreusis, Oihr. Timor, 
oricntalis, McClell. Ceylon, S. ludi.a. 
melanotsenia, Blkr. Amboyna. 
marmoratns, Blkr. Sumatra, 
guicheuoti, Kaup. Tahiti, 
longipinnis, Kner ^ Bi. Sarnia Islands, 
kirkii, Othr. E. Africa, Rovuma bay. 
quadratus, Rich. China, 
ocutirostris, iamcr. Open sea under equator, 
brachyurus, Poey. 
magnifica, Ahhott. 
califomienHia, Garrett. ' 
rostratus, Bl. 
oophalapeltis, Blkr. 

NINTH GROCP. 

Ptyobiianchina. 

Moringua raitaboma, H. B. Bengal ; Batu. 
lumbricoidea, Rich. Sumatra, Hoogly ; Amboyna. 
bicolor, Kaup. Timor. 

. jaTanica, JfoKj). Jtm, Celebes, Cetam, Timor, 
Eiji, Japan. 
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muiwinid.^ 

abbreviata, Blkr. B. 1. Arohqiolago. 
niadrocephala, Blkr. Timor. 

Bngvsciust-e. 

TENTH GROUP. 

Mur.knin.1. 

Murmna holcna, Is. Mediterranean, Atiantio, Maori, 
tins, Australia. 

pavoniiia, Bick. Southern Seas. 

pardalis, Sehloj. Mauritins, Cocos, Jav<i, Japan. 

Icutiginosa, Jen. Galajwgos, Pacific coast of Cen. 

tral America. 1 

nieloagris, Shaw. Indian and Paelfio Oceans, 
stellifera. Rich. Madagasesr. 
niargaritophoiHis, Blkr. Amboyna. 
punctata, Bl. Seim. S. India coast, 
nudivomer. Gthr. Zanzibar, 
ruppdlii, McClcUi Moluccas, E. I. Andn'polago. 
petolli, Blkr. Red Sea, Indian Ocoau, 10. Archi- 
pelago, Mauritius, 
reticularis, Bl China, Japan, 
punctato-fasciata, E. A ichipclngo, Amboyna* 
tesscllata. Rich. Indian Ocean, E, Archipelago, 
ronvegii, Rich. China, Japan, 
tigrina, Rupp. Red Rea. 

liinbriata, Benn E. Archipelago, Mauritius, Aus- 
tralia. 

miciuspiln, Gthr. E. Areliipelngo. 
nudauospiln, Blkr. Sunmlra, iJouro. 
jKilyophth.'iInniK, tllkr. Cclolies. » 

uuduhvta, Baxp. Indian and Pneinc,Ooo.aijH, Cocos, 
bloeiiii, Blkr. Zanzibar, S. Africa, 
nuicassariensis, Blkr. China, Colobes, N. Anatra* 
lia. 

formosn, Blkr. Ceram, Amboyna. 
pseudothyroah'a, Blkr. Ci'lehos, Amboyna. 
tilo, Jl. B. E Indies, Calcnlta, Indian Oeemi. 
lhyr.soide.n, Rich. Penang, Aii’hipolago, China, 
Tonga Iblands. 

buroensis, Blkr. E. Aroliijielago. 
polyunuiodon, Blkr. E. ArcIiitKilago, frosli water, 
duivenbodii, BUr, I’ernato. 
anatiua, Lome. Madeira, 
picta, Aid. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
uubila, Bich. E. Arcliipchigo, Japan, Norfolk 
Islands.' ' s 

inulleri, Kaup. Arcljipclago. 
sagcno<leta, Rich. 

riclmi-dsoni, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
tenchrosa, Rich. Polynesia, 
marmorea, V<W. Galapagos, 
llavoinarginota, Rupp. Bed Sea, Indian and Paci- 
fic Oceans. 

callarliyncha, Gthr, Frccmantlc, Australia. 
Iiepatiea, Ru'ip. Red Sea, E. Ardiiiwlago, Japan, 
cuptera, Gthr. •Raoul J»land, 
cincrascens, Rapp. Kc<l Sea. 
afra, Bl Troiiical Athntic, Indian Ocean, Aus- 
tralia. 

moluceensis, Blkr. Amhoyna. 
sathelc, H. B. Bay of Bengal, Piimng. 
schismatorhynchus, Blkr. E. Archijiclago. 
acutirostris, Abbott. Sandwicli Islands, 
niacrarus, Blkr. Indian Ocean, E. Archipelago, 
bnirnmeri. Blkr, Timor, Ceram, 
polyodon, Blkr. Amboyna. 
aebi-a, Shaiv. Indian Archipologo, Pacific, 
poly 7 X)na Bich. E. Archipelago, 
nebulosa, AM. Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
scanthospila, Blkr. B. Archiixslago. 
fascigula, ptrs. Mozambique, 
wpbliyodou Blkr. E. Archipelago. 

AlA 



Jnclian Ocean, East 


MURARI. 

rh odochilus, Iilh\ Butti, Bouri. 
anloptera, IhFilippi. Mauritius, 
wilsoni, Ul Seim. 
stcllatn, Lacfp. 
huuy, hacep^ 
fulva, Risso. 
inarmorata, Q. (1. 
liricata, fjess. 
flaveola, Less. 
rerino-ni^ra, Rich. 
bloohii, Kaup. 
inicropcccilns, ]i1h\ 
mauritiiiiia, h'auj^. 
riigrolirieata, 
liavimarginata, h'aiip. 
cbrjrsops, Kaup. 
jnultiocellata, Foey. 
erebufi, Pney. 
iippendiculata, Cuichci}. 
pnrphyreUH, Guicheu: 
kaupii, Aihotl. 
erosta, Abbott. 

RCriptus, Cl. Schn. 
ennina, Q. Q. 
inbnltix, .4i/rcs. 

CymnomuvRMia tigrinn, Less, 

Arcliipolag«>, W. Pacific, 
marmorutu, Lacep. E. Archipelago, ()nalaii 
raland. 

concolor, Rupp. Bed Sc.n, Capo York, Australia, 
Magellan Slraits. 
fusca, Vtrs. Amboyna. 
bomicttii, (Hhr. Mauritliw, 

Enchclycore bleokcri, Knap. Pacific? 

Hdlmichthya ocuIum, Piter.c. Atnboyna, Mada- 
gascav. 

Loptoccphalus ncntic.au(lntus, Kaup. Malabar. 
Jiypclosorna, BIcrkcr. Celebes, 
bievicaudufl, Peters. Lucon : MaylJ^to. 
deutex, Cantor. Zanzibar, Amboyn.a. % 
tronia, Cuv. Indian Ocean, Cope of Good Hope, 
Australia. 

cerarriensia, lilcekcr. Ceram. 

Ovnther's Gaf. of Fishes^ vol, viii. pp. 17-145. 

MURA, Tel. a vogctablo perfume. Tala- 
parni is tho same ; also Fccuiciilum p'an’noTj*. 

MURA, au ancient dynasty that ruled in 
Northern and North-western India. See 
Cbandragupta. 

MURAll, ITind. ^[yrtus coramnni.s, 
MURAD HKCK See Kuriduz. 

!MURADH, TIl^r). llibe.s Iepto.stRcliynm. 
^lURAD-SING Du If. IIelictere.s isora, 
Linn. 

MURAGI JEL-LU, ■— ? soo Oryza sativa. 
MURAJAT, Ar. lIiM). Pkrs. conveying 
or conducting a distinguished guest on bis 
return road. 

MURAK, Hind. Scirpns inarifimn.s. 
MURA LI, a namo of Krishna in his 
Aiiollonic character ; by tho sonmls of his 
pipe (Morali) ho captivated tho shepher- 
desses as bo attended the kine in the 
pastoral Snrasen. Seo Krishna, Murli. 

MURANO, Deku. Hyporanthera moringa. 
Murangay ^ayr. Maleal, Tam. Horso Ra- 
dish tree-root, of Hypcrauthcra moringa. 
MURARL See Krishna; Mnrali. 
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MURGHAB. 

MURAYLA. Mahr. Spilornis oheela, 
Bavd. }• 

MURB, Hind, of Sntlej valley, Dosmo- 
dium sp. ?. 

MURBO, also Murabba, Hind, of Lahaul 
a compound of alum' used in dyeing. 
MURDAN-OOL-GYB, or Rijal-ool-gyb. 
MURDANNIA SOAPIPOLIA. 

Moosleo-seah, Hind. 

MURDAR SANG also Boodar, Hind. 
oxide of lead or massicot, Litharge. 

MURDARASINOY, Tkl. Litharge. See* 
Lead. Litharge. 

MURK HI D A R. a disciple. The mahome- 
daii rito of making a muroed isi performed 
in tho presenco of others or alono in a 
clo.set by the moorshad or religious teachfer. 

MUREX a genus of Gastropodous 
Molluscs ot tho family mnricidcD, which may 
bo thus sliowii, 

Family H. Muricid.?.. 

Oenwa. Murfix. rec. 180 sp. fossil, 160 
Typhia, rcc. 8. sp. fos^l, 8 sp. 

Fiaaui.i. rec. 120 sp. iilmfns.nl, ? sp. 
Rinolla. Frog-shell, rec. 50 sj). fossil, 23 sp. 
Triton, rcc. 100 sp./o.w/l, 45, sp. 

Fascioluria. rec. 16 np. fossil, 2H sp. 
Turbinolla. rec. ^0 sp. fossil, 20 sp. 
•Siihgc'iiem. Cynodontn. 

Latirus. 

Lngena. 

C.ancellaria. rec. 70 sp. fossil 60 sp. 
Trirhotropis. rec. H sp. fo.ssil, 1 sp. 

Pyrula. Fig-sholb rcc. 39 ap. fossil, 30 sp. 
I^iih-ycnera. Pnlgnr. 

Atyriatica. 

FnsnS. Spindlc-aholl, rec. 100 sp. fossil 
320 sp. 

RuKyencra. Trophon. rec. 1 1 sp. also fos.siL 
Clavolla. rcc. 2 sp. aho fossil. 
ChrysotloTnns. rec. l2 sp. also/ossiV. 
TifTTf.r, TT ^'“®'onolla. rec. 7 sp, also fossil. 
JMURG, Hind. Scirpus, species. 

MURGA also Moorgavi. Beno. 
seviora Zeylanica.lHurgnbi ka gadda. 
its root. See Liliacea^, Sanseviera. 
MURGILHind. Pera. a bird. 
MURGHAB. Tho valley of the Murghab 
IS travcr.sod in its whole extent by a river 
winch bears its name. It takes its rise in 
tho Bulverili, or, perhaps, even the Ardekan 
nils. It IS the same which in Sir Robert 
Kerr Porters “Travels in Persia,” &c., is 
called the Kur-ab, and is tho Medus of the an- 
cients. After it assumes tlio namo of Polvar 
passing close to tho ruined city of Istakhr* 
it enters tho plain of Merdasht, having the 
Hnsein-Koh, with the sculptures of Naksh-i- 
Rustam to the right, and the Koh-i-Rahmat 
with tho bas-reliefs, of Naksh-i-Roheb. 

Takht-i-Jamsbid, to the 
Ictfc, The Polvar runs in a southwesterly 
diroctiou across the plain, and jQins the 


San- 

Duk. 



MURIATE OF AMMONIA. . 

Kum-Firi 3 !& (ancient Arazcs) near the bridge 
of Pnl-i.Kliaii, serving in its latter course 
as a line of demarcation between tbo dis- 
tricts of Merdasbt to its left, and Hafrek to 
right. Across tbo river is the dam or 
Bandamir (Bendarair) built by Amir Azan 
piiemi. Baron 0. A, Do. Bode*s Traveh in 
huristan and Arahisian, p. 75. Fei'rier. 

MURGHAB, To thenortb of Herat and Ka- 
bul is a range of undulating country, which in 
some places assumes a mountainous, in others 
a hilly character, and in some parts, is well 
watered, in others bleak and rough, forming 
a water shed of two natural divisions, from 
tho west of which flows the Murghab, the 
Tejend and tho Furrah-Rud, and from tho 
east, the Helmuiid, the south eastern feeders 
, of the Ox us and tho north western feeders of 
tho Kabul river. Tho hilly, mountainous, 
couutry is occupied by the Aimak or Char 
Aimak and tho Hnzara. The Murghab rises 
in the Hazarah hills, north of tho continua- 
tion of the HindooKoosh ridge and souili 
of Mymuna and, running west 70 miles, 
turns northwards, aJid quilting tho hills 
passes through a desert country, for about 
200 miles to join the Oxus three marches 
west of Bokhara. In the cold season its 
breadth is 270 miles and it is 2.1 feet deep. 

!MURGHABEE also Mnrgali, Duic. »Sa?i- 
soviera Zcylauica Willd. Murgabi ka 
Oudda, its root. Sec Murga. 

MITRGHI, Hind. A bird, n fowl, alien. 

MURHA, Bkng. Hind. Elcusine cora- 
cana . — Gevrt Roxb. 


MURIO. 

sifting and repeated solution and orysfali- 
zation up io the fourth time. It is thou 
boiled ' for nine hours and tho resulting salt 
resembles the raw. The better kind is tlien 
sifted, mixed with^ and the product put into 
a largo pear shaped glass vessel with a 
brick 2J' feet long and 3 inchos in diameter 
and mouth closed. In China, it is obtainod 
in Lan-chan-fu and Ning-liia in Kan-Su, 
The volcanic mountain of Pch-ting in Tur- . 
fan is said to yield an ammouiated salt 
It is used in tho artlS, as a Ihix or soldei 
and also in medicine. PokyU Hand Book pp 
89-90 Simili, Milt. Mad, IFuroi^ Manual of 
Therapeutics. i 

MURIATE OF m)k. Salt, oommoc 
salt, cJiloridc of sodium, is obtainod fi*oij: 
sea- water by evaporation, also occurs native 
and is likewise obtained from saline soils. 
Mineral, salt, of very fair quality is ob- 
tained ill Mysore, Bellary and Hyderabad, is f 
known to occur also in tho Guntoor end. 
Nelloro Districts, and to he almost invariably 
accompanied by gypsum, magnesian lime- 
stone, sandstone, Buljihur, ro«l and brown 
iron ores, and alum slate. 8co Salt, Salt • 
Range. 

MURIATIC ACID. 


Spirit of Suit, Marino acid, 
llydroohlorio acid. 
Chloroliydi ic ucid, EiNfi. 


A cido liyd»^c!)loi’i(|ue,FR. 
Salzsiiiirr, Oku. 

Ch Ior\Ya!<.sor,Stofl’flau ro ., 
Naraak ka tezah, IIj.m). 


Aciditm rTiur!alicutn,TiiiT. 
SpiritiiH Suiifl, „ 

jiiinurana, Si so a 
Ooppii Dravagarn, Tam. 
Laviina Dravakiini, 'J’kl, 


MURIATE OF AMMONIA. 


Armiua, Au. 

Dza-wet-tha, Bckm. 

Nau-Bha, Chin. 

Nung-sha, „ 

Pcli-tiow-sha, ,, 

Sal •ammoniac, Eno. 


Cldoridoof amnionium.ENG 
Noiishadr, Hind. Pkrs. 
No.sada, „ 

Sader, Malay. 

Nava-cliaram. Tamil. 


This salt i.s met with in every Indian 
bazaar. It is obtained in Egypt and S.E. Asia 
from tho unburnt extremity of brick kilns 
in which manure of camels’ dung has been 
used as fuel. It is manufactured largely in 
the Kurnal district, by the potters or 
kumhar of tho Kaithal and Giila tahsil 
by submittiug i*efaso matter to sublimation 
in closed vessels. From 15,000 to 20,000 
bricks made of dirty clay aro put around 
a brick kiln and when the kiln is fired, 
crude muriate of ammonia exudes from the 
dirty bricks in two forms, the inferior kind, 
called kham mitti, is 20 to 30 maunds an d 
Kells at eight annaa the maund ; tho bette r 
kind, called papri, does not exceed one or two 
maunds and sells at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2} tho 
ftiaund. Tho Kham mitti is purified by 


This ncid is a solution of the gas in water, 
tho Araks wore 2 >robably acquainted with it, 
and tho Hindoos knew, it by a name equiva- 
lent to spirit or sharp water of salt. I’lio com- 
mercial acid is always of a yellow colour. It 
commonly contains as impurities a little 
sulphuric acid, nitrous ucid, jiercliloride of 
iroU, chlorine, and bromine. It is prepared 
by pouring tho oil of vitriol of commerce on 
common salt in cart lien or iron vcrscIh, es- 
pecially wnco the extensive manufacture of ' 
carbonate of soda from sulphate of soda. 
Its dcnsitv,= 11 80.— Koyir, p. 4-0. 

MURICH or Martsh Bkno Hind. Piper 
nigrum, Muricha. Benq and Hind. Uap- 
sienm fnitcsccns. 

MURICIA COCHINCHINENSTS. A 
a large shrub, native of China; Cochin-China, 
berry large, reddish purple, scentless, insi- 
pid : seeds and leaves aperient, and used by 
tho Chinese in obstructions of tho liver, tu- 
moi’S, malignant ulcerations, &c, externally 
employed iu fractures, and in dislocations, 
Lindhij.—O'Shaughnessij, p. 351. 

MURID, Ar. Amongst mahowedans a dis- 
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MURIDS. MURIDiB. 


ciplo, a pnpil, particularly a pupil of a 
nmrshad or head of a sect; of the darvesh. 
Amongst those who crave for other aids to 
salvation, some seek the spiritual advice of 
a holy man, who is reckoned a pir, or reli- 
gious teacher, and by cerfain secret words 
and signs are initiated as his murid qi dis- 
ciples. Others, even men of rank, adopt the 
darvesh or fakir life of the religious mendi- 
cant devotee, often attended with solemn 
rights of investiture, and followed by the 
severest of ascetic rites ; but the bulk of those 
mendicants are, in India, idle, dissipated men, 
and a few are of very degraded manners. 
They arrange themselves into the followers 
of certain pir or spiritirtd guides, and thoso 
met with in India are tho Kadria or llauawa ; 
Chastia; Shutaria; Tabqatia or Madaria; 
Hallang; Rafai or Gurz-rnar; Jalaliaj So- 
hagia j Naksh-bandia and Bawa Piray. All 
theso have thoir own rules and customs ; 

‘ some of them are ascetic devotees, eating if 
given to eat, but never begging ; some large- 
ly use intoxicating fluids and vegetable sub- 
stances ; some, as tho Salih havo wives, the 
!Majzul) and Azad havo no wives, and some 
of the, Calandars marry and some do not. 

MUJllDyK, tho rat tribe of mammals of 
tho order rodenlia or gnawing animals. The 
family includes tho Jerboa, the Dipodid© 
or Jerboid© of authoi*s ; the tribe may bo 
thus shown, 

SuhFam. Murin©, rats and micA 

Gorbi'llus crythronrus, Grny. Jerd. Dcseft 
Jerboa Rat of Panjab, Harriana, Jumna. 

Gcrbillus Iiidicus, Fdl, Jerd. Bl. 


Blpns, Hardw. I 

G. Hardwickli, Gray. | 

G. Cuvicri, 

Waterh. 

Indian Jerboa rat, Eng. 

Yeri -Yolka, 

Yanadt. 

Hunia nms, Hind. 

Yt'lka, 


Jhenkiiladur, Sans.Bkno. 
Yolka, Waddu-i, Tel, 

Billa Ilci, 

Can 


All India. 

Nesokia Griffitliii, ? Afghanistan. 

Nosokia llardwickei, Jordon. 

N. ITnitoiii, lihjtU. | Shorf. tailed mole rat. 

Gai'dons of India. Afghanistan, Bbawul- 
pur. 

ITosokia hydrophila, Gray ? ? 

Mas hydropliilus, Jfodgs. J Arvicola hydrophila, Rod. 
Small Nepal water rat, of Nepal. 

Nosokia Indica, Jerdon, 

Arricola Indica, Gray, I M. providens,] EUioi. 

Ilardw. M. pyctoris, , llodgs. 
Mas kok, „ I Kok, Cantor. 

Indian mole rat, Eng. | Galatia koku, Tel. 

All India, Ceylon. 

N Ndsokia raacropus, Jerdm. 

Mus hydrophilus, 


Largo Nepal water rat. 

Hus Andamensis, Blyth. ^ 

M. Nicobariouf, Scherzer. I M. Sotifer, Cantor. 

M. kok?| ^ ' 

Nicobar, Andaman and Malay peninsula. 
Mas bactrianus; Blyih. 

M. gerbillinus, Blyth, | M. Thoobaldi, ' Blyth. 
Sandy mouse of Afghanistan, Cashmere. 
Mus badius, Blyth^ Bnrmah. ^ 

Mus bandicota, Bechsteiiiy ^lyth. 


M. gigantouSjBTardw.Iin. M. perchal, 81uiw. 

M. Malabarioiis, Shaw. M. setifer, ' Horsf. Ell. 

M nomori vagus, Hndgs. 

Bandicoot rat, Eno. Ikria, Ikara, Beno. 

Indur, Sans. Hoggin, CXn. 

Ghns, Ghous, Hind. Bandi koku, Tel. 


Pig-rat or Bandicoot-rat of Ceylon, India, 
Malayana. 

Mus brunneus, Hodge. 

M. nomoralis, Blyth. | M< oeqaicaudalis, Hodgs. 
Tree rat of Ceylon, India. 

Mus castaneus, Qraijy Philippines. . 

Mus caudatior, Hodgs. Horsf, 

M. cinnamoraoua, Blyih. [ Chosnut rat, Eng. 
Nepal, Burmah. 

Mas ccrvicolor, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. albidivontris, Blyth. | Fawn-licld mouse, Ewfi. 
Bengal, Nopal, Malabar. 

Mus concolor, Blyih. Thatch-rat of Pegu 
and Tcnasscrim. 

Mus crassipes, Blyth. Large footed mouse 
of Mnssoorie. 

Mus daTjeclingouflis, Hodgs. Horsf. Dar- 
jeeling mouse of Ncilglierry, Darjeeling. 

Mus dccumanus, tall. Blythe Hlliot. 

M. norvegious, Bnfon. M. deenmanoides, IJodg.3. 

Mauciilei, Can. Ghiir-ka-chuha, Hind. 

Brown rat, E.vo, Donisa ludur, Bknu. 

All India, Akyab. 

Mas fulvidivontris, Bhjihj Ceylon, is tho 
M. ccrvicolor of Kelaart. 

Mus gliroides, Blythe Khassyah. 

I Mus homourus, Hodgs. Blyth. 

M. NipaJensis, Hodgs. | Hill mouse. Eng. 

Himalaya, from Punjab to Darjeeling. 
Mus infraliueatus, Ell. Blyth, 

M. Elliotii, Gray. I M. f alvesccns. Gray, 

M. Asiaticus? Kel.\ 

Striped bellied field rat, Eng. 

Bustar, Madras. 

Mus morungensis ? Hodgs. ? Nopal Tcrai. 
Mus niviventer, Blythy Hodgs. 

White bellied house rat of Nopal 
Mas nilagiricus, Jerdon. 

Noilgherry Tree-mouse, Eno. 
Neilgherries, Ootacanmnd, 

Mus nitidus, Bhjihy Hodgs. 

Shining Brown Kat. 
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Darjeeling. 

Mus olemcens, Syhes, Elliot, Bhjih, 

M. dumeticola, Uoigs, | M* povensis, IMgs. 

lK)og.tailed Trce-moase, I Marad.iloi, Can. 

Bno. I Meina-yelka, Tel. 

> Ceylon, all Iindia. 

Mas palmarutn, Sch, Nicobars. 

Mus peguensis, Blyik 

Mas plarimaramis, Hodgs, Nepal rat. 

Mas rattns, Lvnn, Blyth, Ell. lilack rat. 

M. Rattoides, Hodgs. | M. aadamaneniia. lilylh. 
All India. ' 

Mus strophiatus, Rodgs. Nepal. 

Mus rufescens, Gray. 

M. fiaveaceni, }]U lil. Qachua ; Indur, Bexo. 
M. arboroos, Buck Ham, M. bniniieu8culaa,Hodys. 

HorsJ. Rufeacout tree yat, Eno. 

All India; 

Mus tarayensis ? Hodgs. Qu. M. dcoama- 
nu8 ? ? 

Mus terricolor, Blyth. Earfchy.ficld mouse 
of S. India, Bengal, the M. lepidus, Ell. 

Mus tytlcri, Blyth. 

Loug-haired mouse, Enq. 

Dclira Dhoon. ^ 

Mus urbanus, Rodgs. Blyth. 

M. muscalus, Ell. Kel. I M, Manei, Gray. 

M. dubius, Hodgson. | Common Indian mouse. 
Ceylon, India. 

Leggada Jerdoni, Bly. Ilitnalayau spiny 
Field mouse of Kunawar, Sutlej. 

Loggada lepida, Jcrd. Small spiny-monse. 

Mus lepida, Ell. Loggada booduga, Gray. 

Chitta-lmrkani, Tkl. Chitta-gunda, Tel. 
Obit-yelka, „ „ yelka, „ 

S. India. 

Leggada platythrix, Jerd. 

Mus platytbris, Sykes^ Gijeli-gadu, Ten 
Bly. Ell Kal-ilci, Car- 

Legyade, Waddue. KaUyelka of Wauduh. 

The brown spiny mouse of S. India. 
Leggada spinulosa, Blyth. The dusky, 
spiny mouse of the Punjab and Malabar. 

Platacantlioraya lasiurus, Blyth. Pepper 
rat or long.lailed spiny mouse of Western 
ghauts in Malabar^ Cochin and Travancorc. 

Golunda Elliotii, Gray, Blyth. 

Mus hirsutus, ‘ Ell. I M. Coffmus, • Kelaart, 

Bush rat, Eng. } Gulat-yelka, of Wadour. 

Colfec rat of Ceylon, „ SorapaDjigaduT,YANAOi. 
Gulandi, Can. | 

Ceylon, S. India. 

Golunda meitada. Gray. 

Mas lanugioosus, Ell Mettayelka, Tel. of 
Mcttade, Wadvb. Yanadi, 

Kera ilei, Can. 

Soft furred field rat of S. India. 


Golunda nowora, Kel Nowam*ollia. 

Rhizomys badius, Rodgs: Blyth. 

Bay Bamboo Eat, Eso. j R. minor, , Oray^ 

Terai of Sikkim. 

Rhizomys sumatrensis, Bly. Malay Penin* 
sula and islands. ^ 

Rhizomys sinious, Gray. China. 

Rhizomys pruinosus, Bly. Khassia hilly* 

Rhizomys castauous, Blyth. Burmab* 

Suh-Fam, Arvicolinro, Voles, &o. 

Arvicola Roylei, Gray, Royk, Blyth. Hi- 
malayan Vole of Punjab, Cashmere. 

Arvicola thricotis. Darjeeling. 

Ncodon Sikimensis, Hodgs. Blyth. Sikim 
Vole of Sikim. • f 

I Phalomys leucurus, Blyth, Tibet. 

In a memoir on the rats and the mice of 
India, by Mr. Bdward Blyth, he says, the 
Gerbrlles are a group of burrowing’ field ratrf 
common (as a genus) to Asia and Afrioa;» of 
gracilo form, with small fore-limbs and in- 
versely developed hind-limbs, a longish 
furred tail, the hairs of which are gradu- 
ally lengthened towards the extremity into 
a kind of tuft, and with distinctly grooved 
upper rodential tusks. There appears to bo 
ouo Indian species only, and one in Afghan- 
istan. Ho oiiumcratos the Muridto as 
under : 

GorbiUus Indicus, Blyth. * 

Dipus indicus, Ifardwkko, F. Cyv. Watorhouss. 

G. Ilardwickei, Gray. 

Meriones apicaulis ? Kuhl, 

Mus jencus, B. Ham. 

Desert rat of Cabul, Elphin, M.SS. 

Gerbillus erythroura, Gray, Afghanistan. 
Dr. Gray 8ay.s Alactaga indida inhabits 
Caudahar, and Quetta and Lagomys rnfos- 
cons, India and Cabul ; but Mr. Blyth doubts 
his, and regards them as animals need- 
ing a temperate climate. 

Nosokia Indica, Btylh. 

Mus indicus Googroy, Desmaresi, Lesson, Brandts'^, 
Schim. 

Arvicola indida, Gray, Hardwick. 

Mus providens, Elliot. 

Ncotoma providens. 

This is the common shortish-tailed field 
rat of all India, and Ceylon ; varying some- 
what in shade of hue according to the ooloor 
of the soil on which it dwells. 

Mus ban'dicota, Bechslein. 

Bandicota rat, Pennant. 

H. gigantcue, HardwicU ; Elliot. 

M. pcrchal, Shaw. 

M. malabaricus, pennant 5 Bhaw. 

M. ikvia, B. Ham. 
i M, neiuorivagus, Hodgson. 

I Ncotoma gigautcus, Elliot* 
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-The pindi.koku, or pig-rati, inhaWtaall the 
peninsula of India. 

Mas sotifor, Horsfield. 

M. giganteus, Linn. 

Allied to the Bnudicota^ but fclfearjy^ 
distinct as a species. Inhabits Sumatra Ja- 
va, Borneo and Penang. “ The larger of two 
individuals, captured in gardens, measured : 
—head and body lOJ inch, tail 7\ inches. 
(Oanlor.) In. his Br. Mus. Catal. Or. Gray 
mentions a ^ black variety,^ and a “brownish 
variety with face brown’* from Tasmania. 
)fus rufesceuB, Qrmj. 

M. flavoscoiis, FAlioi. 

M, uliiBoulus, Qckniof. *■ 

Inhabits Penang. 

Mus decumanus, Pallas, GUres, 01 -.'Ihiffon, 
H. N. viii. t. 27. 


and the under parts are merely pafior or dqll 
greyish brown, occasionally somewhat albes- 
cent. Length about 8| inches tail 0| inches 
hind-foot inch. 

Mus niviventer, Hodgson, J. A. S. V.-234 ; 
Ann. Mag. N. H. xv, (1845) p. 267, a house 
rat. Proportious and characters of the last 
(ralitoideR), but tail rather shorter, and long 
piles of the pelage rarer. 

Mus robustulus, Blytk, J. A. S. xxviii 294. 
M. rufescens. Gray ? var? Blyth. M. rufes- 
cens, auct. of Burma and Penang M. rattus 
brown var, apud Blyth, J. A. S. xvii. 65!) ? 
pcrhay)s also B. Berdmorei, nobis, J. A. S. 
XX. 173. 

Mus rufescens, N.H. N. S.I. (1837) 
p. 685, apud Gray. 

M. flavcsccns, Elliot. ( M. rufiis, Elliot. 


M. jyvanus, Pallas apud Schinz. 
M, norvegicus, Buffon. 


To this spocies Dr. Gray refers (with a 
mark of doubt), in his Catalogue of Mr. 
Hodgson’s collection, the M. decumanoides 
Hodgson, (neo Waterhouse, nec Horsdeld), 
which does not appear to have been dccrib- 
ed; alao^M. brunueus, Hodgson's Ann. Matt. 
N. H. XV. (1845) 267. 


Mus decumanoides, Temminch (nec Ilodc 
Ron), is given in Div Ilorsfield’s Catalogu 
of the J\EaTAmalia in the Indian House Muse 
nm : two specimens, from Bengal, presente 

VX ■^’••^ti^dwicko perhaps M. nemoralij 
Blyth ? 

f ttus, L. (Buffon, H. N: vii 278, i 
ou). The European black rat comc.s frori 
vessels into the ports of Calcutta, it differs ii 
no respect from others received from Prance 
Mr. Elliot in his Catalogue of Mammalia ii 
the Southern Mahratta country notes it a 
rare” and Mr. Layard includes it fron 
Ceylon, whore Dr. Kelaart obtained om 
individual in a house, iu Trincomali, remark 
mg that he had not scon it from any othei 
part of the island. ’ i 


_ Mas rattoiAes, the black rat’of Nepanl, is 
Similar to the black rat of Europe. 

Mus brunneusculus, the brown rat of Re- 
paid, is similar to tho brown rat of Europe. 
Mas Andamanonsis, Bli/lh, J. A. S. xxix. 


M. arborous, B. Ham . ' HorsfiekVs Cata- 
logue. 

M. mouniaims, Kel. j M, kandiaims. Ell. 

Tctragoniirus, Kelaart, J. A. S. xx. 160- 
185 figured by tho name of M. arborcus in 
one of B. Hamilton’s unpublished coloured 
drawings. (Vide J. A. 8. xx. 168). 

Mus palmarum, Schenrr, from tho Nico- 
bar Islands, probably belongs to this group. 

M. cinnamomeiis, Blyth, ,J A. S. xxviii. 
294. “Like M. flavescena, but smaller,' with 
proportionally longer tail and softdi’ fur of a 
One bright cinnamon colour, with inconspi- 
cuous black tips, tho iindor-parts white, 
which is abruptly divided from the cinna- 
mon hue above. 

M. Berdmorji is thus described Length 
about a foot, of which the tail is not (juito 
half. Ears posteriorly §- inch. Hind-foot* 

) «- inch. Pur shortish, oven, coarse and his- 
pid, but not spinous, of one quality, with no 
I long hairs* intermixed. Its colour gri/.zled 
grey (dull brown) above unrnixed with ru- 
fous below and on the feet, white. 

Mns nitidus, Hodgson, Ann Mag. N. H, 
XV. (1845) p. 207. “Distinguished for its 
smooth coat or, pelage, wherein the long 
hairy piles are almost wanting. It is a house 
rat, like M., niviventer, but much rarer, and • 
frequents the mountains rather 'than the val- 
leys. 


M.niootoricns? Seherzer, Zoology of Novara 
£ixpoaition. 

The indigenons rat of the Andaman Is- 
lands. Length about 8 inches; tail the 
same, cars much as in M. decumanus 
M. nemoralis, Blyth, J. A., S. B. xx. 168. 
resembles M. rnfcscons, except ih being con- 
fiidcrably larger, mach less rufescent above. 


Mas horietes, Hodgson Ann. Mag. N. H. 
XV. (1845) 268. Dwells in houses and out- 
houses. A small land species with fine pe- 
lage, and no peculiarity of physignomy or 
proportion. 

Mus fulvesccns, Gray, Catalogue of Mr. 
Hodgson's Specimen's, -p. 18. “Pur pale 
fulvous, hair very soft lead coloured, with 
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bnglit yeyow tips, and interspersed with 
slender black bristles ; throat, belly, and be- 
neath, pure white; tail elongate-nearly bald, 
cutting teeth, narrow skull abput 1 inch, 2 
lin. ; hind-feet about 1 inch.' 

Mus jequicaudalis, Hodgson, described in 
JlonfieWs Catahgne, p. 144. “ Pure dark 

brown above ; with a very slight rofuficent 
cast in a certain aspect; unoerneath from 
tho Oliin to the veiit with interior of' tho 
thighs, yelloyriah- white. • 

Mus concolor, Blgth, J. ri. S. xxviii. 20t'). 
(the young) ; and M. (unnamed), p. 2D4 
ibid (tho adult). Common small thatch rat 
of Pegu and Tenassorim provinces. 

Mus oleraceus, Bennett, P. Z. S. 183,2 p. 

121 . 

M. oloraonus ct (olirn) lonpi caudatus, Elliot. 

M. tlumeticola, Hodgson, and tlio younjj 

M. povonsis II., Ann. Mdg. N. IL kv. (1815) 208-2. 

M. diiniocolus, Hodgson (undoscribod.) 

Mus badius, Blyih, J. A. S. xxviii 205. 
Like M. oleraceus, but the eye fully twice as 
largo and black whiskers ; colour of tho up- 
per parts a more rufous chosnut or cinna- 
mon hue ; of tho lower parts white, almost 
pure. 

Mna gliroidcs, BlijiJh J. A. S- xxiv. ^21. 
“ This hn.s very much tho aspect of tho Bri- 
tish dormouse (Myoxns avollanarius) ; but 
tho colouring is much loss bright, though 
inclining to tho same hue. 

Mu.s peguensis, Bhjth, J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
A field mouse with tail longcl* than the 
head and body, well clad with hairs that 
become longer to the end. 

The series next following consists chiefly 
or wholly of house mice. 

Dins urbanus, Hodgson, Ann, Mag. N. H. 
XV. (1815), p. 9C0. 

M.dubiiis? iZ.,t6td.p. 288. * | 

M. muaciilus, apnd, Elliot efc Kelaort 

M. niami, drag, (undcscribcd.) 

Mus homourus, Hodgson, Ann. Mag. iV. 
H,, XV. 1845, p. 268, 

M. Nipalonsis, II. J. A. S. x- 115 (nndcscribod,) 

The common house mouse of the Hima- 
laya hill-stations, from tho Punjab to Har- 
jiling. 

Mus crassipes, Blyih, J. A. S. xxviii. 295. 
Like the preceding, but with tho tail rather 
longer than the head and body. 

Mus Tytleri, Blyih, J. A. S. xxviii, 296. 
“Length 2f inch, tail tho same (having 
about 24 vertebrae). 

Mus Bactrianus, Blytb, J. A. S. xv. 140. 
Presents a very close approximation to M. 
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mnsculus m size, proportions and structure, 
inclusive of the conformation of the skull ; 
but the fur ig much, denser and longer, and 
its colouring ’ absolutely resembles that of a 
palo ^ecimen of Gcrbillus indicus, except 
that oitre is no whitfsh.ijjout tho eyes, npr 
is the crown of a deeper hue, and tho tml is 
thinly clad with short pale hairs to the end. 

M* gerbillinqsj Entire letigth of xnido 5 
inches of which the tail is inches, hind* 
foot J inch’ ear-conch barely -J- inch. Female 
rather smaller. 

Mus Theobaldii like M. gerbillinus (]laot« 
rianns) but larger with comparatively shor- 
ter tail and larger f(*et. 

M. nitidulua, Blyth, J. A. S. xxviii, 294, 
House mouse apparently, with tail equal to 
the head and body ; atid uniformly furnished 
with minute setae to tho end ; ears large and 
ample. ' It is the honso tnouso of Shway 
Ghccn on tho Sitang, colo^irs like M. Deon- 
marius. 

Mus cunicularis,, J. A. S. xxiv.721* 
A small field mouse remarkable for its am- 
ple ears, and tail shorter than tho head and 
body. 

Mus Darjcelonguusis, Hodgson^ dusky 
brown above. 

Mus erythrotis, Blyth, J. A. S. xxiv. 721, 
A very diflbreut form of mouse from M, 
glinoidoj; and equally different from the 
t common house mouse. 

MUs infralineatus, Elliot M, S. 

M. Ellioti, Qroy, (iiiido/icribed). 

HOC Goluiula KlJioti, (Ji’ay, Ur. Mos. Catal, Manun. 

p- no. 

The largest of tho group. 

Mus corvicolor, Hodgson, Anih Mag* N, H, 
XV. (1845), p. 268. 

M. albidiyonlra, Bhjth, J. A. S. xxi. 351. 

Distinguished by its short tail. 

Mas fulvidiventris, Blyth, J. A. S. xxi. 361. 

M. corvicolor? *Hodgson, apud Kelaart, Prod) 
Fauna) Coyl., p. 63. 

Length about 2;f inches ; tail (vertebr®) 
2.1 ; torsi to tip of claws | inch. 

Mus flferophiatus, Hodgson, Ann, Mag. N, 
H. XV., (1846) p. 268. A field mouse close- 
ly allied to M. cervicolor, but seemingly dis^ 
tiuct- 

Mus torricolor, Blyth, J.X S. xv. 172. 
This much resembles M. lepidus, Elliot, in 
form and colour, but the face is very much 
shorter and tho fur short, soft, and not spi- 
nous in til® least degree. 
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Legsrftda spinnloaa, Blyilii J. A. S. xxiii, 
734. Nearly affined to M. platythrix, Sykes^ 
but of a dark dusky colour above, with ful- 
vous tips to the softer fur, below aud all the 
feet dull wbitisb. 

Loggada jerdoni, Bl.^ lu. Bright, 'dark 
ferruginous above, pure white below ; some 
fine long black tips intermingled among the 
spines of the back, limbs marked with 
blackish extornally, the feet white. 

Leggada platythrix. 

Mus platythrix, Bennetl, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 121. 

M. saxicola, Elliutf M. S. S. 

Light sandy brown, white beneath, the 
flat spines less developed than in the two 
preceding species. * 

Leggada lepida. 

Mas lepidus, EllioU Madr. Journ. L. So x. 216. 

, L. booduga, Qray, M. N. H. J., 1837 p 586. 

Similar to the last but smaller, and but 
weakly spinous. 

Golunda ElliotiJ Gray, M. N. H. 2nd se- 
ries, j (1837), p. 586. 

neo Mas Ellioti, Qray, Br. Mus Cat. 

>’ur pale brown, with minute, very slender, 
hair-pointed black tips. Chin, throat, and | 
beneath whitish. i 

Golunda cofibsus. 

Mas coffo 0 us, Kelaart, Prodromas 1852, p. 67. 
Head and body 4jf inch, tail 4 inches. 
This rat in Ceylon is destructivo coffee 
trees. Whole plantations are sometimes 
deprived of* buds and blossoms by those 
rats. 

Golunda miltada. Gray, M. N. H. 2nd 
series , i, (1837), p. 586. Length of body 
and head 4 J- inches. Fur very soft, mouse- 
coloured varied with blacl^, chin, aud be- 
neath, whitish. 

Golunda newera, Kelaart, Ann. M. N- H. 
2nd scries viii. (1851), p. 339. Length of 
body and bead 3j in tail 2^ inches. Fnv | 
soft, yellowish-brown varied with black; 
chin and beneath yellowish-grey ; under-fur | 
dark lead colour; soft long hairs on the 
upper parts of the head and body, with long 
black-tippcd hairs having a subterminal 
yellowish baud, fur of belly dark lead- 
colour, tipped with yellowish-grey. 

Hapalomys longicaudatus, JBi., loo. cit. 
'Received from Schwe Gyne on the $itang 
river. 

The above is an epitome of the long and 
perplexing series of Indian Murid©, so far 
as the published descriptions of them can 
help to identify any species under ob- 
servation. 

Dr. Kolaart’s Mus arboreus, Bnc/i. Ham. 
is M. nemoralis, Blyth, p* 1 68. M* Itidicus 
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Geoff nj, apud Blyth. M. Tetragonurns, 
Kelaari, Mr. Blyth takes to be M,h'ufe8cen8, 
Gray ; M. musculua apud Kelaart, to bo M. 
mami ; and M. Asiatiens, Qray, ^pnd^ Jfc- 
laart, (Paddy-field rat,) ja niidescribed.— 
Mr. Blyth inBevg. As. Soc. 1864, Journ, v. 
32, p. ^27-353. 

Mus aranena, Mygale' or shrew mouse, 
amongst the EgyptiauS was, according to 
Bunsen, sacred to Butq or Mnt, and was 
worshipped in Attribis. 

iMus ceylohicns, Kelaart, a rat fqnnd only 
in the Ceylon cinnamon gardens. 

Mus bandicota, Beclist, the Bandicoot rat 
is a favourite article of food with the coolio 
labourers who visit Ceylon, it ‘ attains on the 
Ceylon hills the weight of two or three 
pounds, and grows nearly to the length of 2 
feet. It feeds on grain and roots, its flesh is 
said to 1)0 delicate, and much resembling 
young pork. The sides of the hills of near 
Yank-arckh, kunduz were found by Moor- 
croft plentifully peopled by the bushy-tailed 
rat, the Mus hamster of Pallas. A largo 
j spotted lizard was also frequent, burrowing 
in holes in the ground . — MoorcrofCs Travels, 
vol. ii. p! 417. Temieiit's Sk^^tches of IheNatu^ 
ral HIslort/ of Ceylon, p. 44- 

MURIKI DUMPA, or Ijedi gaddi, Tel. 
Roxburghia gloriosoides, Dry, 

MURINA SUILLUS. See Cheiroptera. 

MURIN.GE, Maleal. Moringa pterygos- 
perma, Gcertii. 

MUHKA, a river of Sylhet. 

MURK ANT A, Beng. Acalypha Indica. 

MURKING, a river near ihe Cossyah 
bills. 

MURKI KHEL, in former times fire- 
worship existed to a certain, if limited, ex- 
tent in Affghanistan, as is evidenced by the 
pyrethr©, or fire-altars, still crowning the 
crests of hills, at Gard-dez, at Bamian, at 
Seghan, aud at other places. Near Bamian 
is a cavern, containing enormous quan- 
tities of human bones, apparently a common 
receptacle of tbo remains of Gliabar corpses. 
At Murki Kbel, in the valley of Jelalabad, 
and under the Safed Koh, human bones are 
so abundant on the soil that walls are made 
of them. There is every reason to suppose 
it a sepulchral locality of the ancient Ghabar; 
and, as if to leave no doubt of it, coins are 
found in some number there. See Kaffir.^ 

MURKOO-MARAM, Tam. Erythrina 
Indica, Lam, 

MURKUNDA, a river near Narraingurh 
in the Subathoo circle. 

MURLAH, a township in Mewar, inhabit- 
ed by a community of Charuns. 

MURLE, Tam.? ^anseviera zeylanioa. 

MURLI, several of tho Indiw races, the 
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pher or Pad&h, ttftng or Chakili^ 
KoH and Hiumrwara and occagionally, OTen 
the higher hindoo cahte^ tinder yarioas vowr, 
devote their girls to their gods. The deity 
to vrhom the girl Ii more fi;|Bq^entlj yowed, 
is some incarnation of Siva and tus consorts. 
Amongst the Mahratta people on the western 
Bide of India, Kandoba, is the nsnal Sica 
avatar, to whom the girls are devoted and 
his chief shiines are at Jejnni Khanapur 
near Beder and at Malligaon. The ordinary- 
people believe that from time to time, tho 
shadow of the god comes on the devotee 
(deo ki ohaya ati ang par) — and possesses the 
devotee's person (Morli ki ang ko bhar 
deta). Thes^ devotees are called Murli 
in Mahratta, Jogni or Jognidaui in Cana- 
rese and Basava in Telngu. They, at 
times, afiect to bo possessed, during which 
they rock the body, and people occasionally 
make offerings to them as to an orado or 
soothsayer laying money at their feet, and 
await the possessing to hoar a decision ennn- 
ciated. The female deity to whom those near 
theBhima river are devoted is Yellamah; 
the Bhooi-koli race devote their Murli to 
Mata, Boys also aro devoted, and styled 
Wagbia, from “ Wag" a tiger. < Near Oom- 
moti it is to Amba and to Kandoba that 
the Murli and tho Waghia are devoted. The 
Wagbia does not associate with' the Murli. 
At Oomraoti, the people say that Kandoba 
particularly moves on Sunday and selects a 
clean tree (clean Murli) whose body ho fills. 
This idea of the visits'of the gods pervades 
• hindu society ; it is not tho belief that their 
visits are restricted to these devoted women 
but. that all women are liable to bo selected 
by the deity, the visitor assuming tho appear- 
ance of the husband. A comely hindu wo- 
man is married but without offspring, is sup- 
posed to bo the subject of such supernatural 
visitation. So, of old, when Demaratus, says 
Herodotus, had spoken, to his mother “ the 
inother answered him in this manner.'— ‘Son, 
becanso you so earnestly desiro me to speak 
the truth, I shall conceal nothing from you. 
T!^e third night after Ariston had conducted 
me home to his house, a phantom, entirely 
like him in sliApe, entered ray chamber, and 
having lain with me, put a crown on my head, 
and went ont agaii^.' Similarly in tbeBacchte 
of Euripides, the hero says 

“ For that the sisters of my mother (lewi 

" Beopmes it them) declared that not from Jove, 

“I sprung, but pregnant by some mortal’s love. 

“ Ibat ^mele on Jove bad falsely charged 

« Her fhnlt^ the poor device of Cadmus." 

In British History Merlin, and Arthur 
himselfi were both the sons of Bhoots, (Vids 
HeofliVy^s History, Book vi. Chap. xvE, 
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and Book ^viif.. Chap, xix,) to the former 
of which oases Spenser thus allndee J-r 

** And soothe men say that he ifat not the apQ&e 
**pf mortal sire or other living wighte, , 

"But wondrously begotten and begoo^ 

" ^ fiilse illusion of a goilefol sprite ’ , 

•* On a fhire ladyo nun." 

In Scotland the story of the Lady of 
Bmmmelziar and the l^piri^ of tho Tweed is ' 
related in Koto M., Lay of the Laet Minstrdl 
In India^ tho cases of Shoeladitya, of Hsa 
and Anirud, and of Kamala Kunweri are 
similar and Captain Wostmacott relates 
another in an Article on Chardwar in Assam, 
in tho J ournal Bengal Asiatic Society, IV. 
et sep Batler thus satirically alludes to these 
stories I— 

"Not as the ancient heroes did, 

" Who, that their base births might be hid, 

" (Knowing that they were of doubtful gender, 

“ And that they came in at a windoi'e) 

" Made Jupiter himself, and others, 

" O'th’ gods gallants to their own mothers, < 

" To get on them a race of champions, 

" Of which old Homer first made lampoons.)" 

But this satirists scornful retparks however 
applicable to a civilised people, are not so to 
races like those of India, whoso belief in 
spirits is their chief cult .— Fait I 
Oanh ii. v. 211-8. Uas Mala Hindoo Anmkf 
vol. ii. p. 379-80. See Jejuri. Kandoh Kao. 
Krishna. 

MUKLIDAR or tho Tuneful, a name of 
of Krishna, represented playing on his flute. 
MUKMAR, Guz. Binu. Marble. 
MCRMARI, a village, teu miles from 
Bandara; the villagers worslnp at the 
tomb of an English lady. Similarly, ,ut 
Assayo, the villagers woi-ship at the grave of 
an artillery officer who was killed during 
the battle. 

MURMI, a buddhist tribe bordering be* 
tween Nepal and Sikkim, . 

MUBOOR, Bbno. Eleusine coracana. 
MUROODOO, Tam. a small tree of Pal- 
ghaut, wood of a light colour, used for build- 
ings. — Col. Frith 

MUROOGANA TALLOW, Anqlo-Mal, 
See Oil. • 

MURTOO, Sans, from mreo, to kill. 
MURO-POLYNESIA. See India. 

MURR, Arab,. Myrrh. 

MURRA, Hind. Cyananthns. 8p. 
MURRAIN, from their constant exporare 
at all seasons, the cattle of the £. Indies both 
^ose employed in agricnlture and those on 
the roads, are subiect to devastating mur- 
rains, that Weep them away bv thoamds. 
So frequent is the recurrence of these oala^ f 
mities and so extended f^heir ravages, tiiat 
they reduce the facilities of At 

criti(»d periods of harvest. A similtf^^ 
order, probably peripneumonia, frequehtiy 
!5 BBB 
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carries off the cattle in Assam and other 
hill countries on the continent of India, and 
there, as in Ceylon, the inflamatory symp- 
toms in the lungs and throat, and the in- 
ternal derangement and oxtorual eruptive 
appearances, seem to indicate that the disease 
is a feverish influenza, attributable to neglect 
and exposure in a moist and variable cli- 
mate; and that its prevention might be 
hoped for, and the catUe preserved by the 
simple expedient of more humane and con- 
siderate treatment ; especially by# affording 
them cover at night . — TemenVs Sketches of 
the Natural Ithtori/ of Ceylon, pp. 50, 51. 

MURRAVETTY, Tam. Hydnocarpus inc- 
brians. • 

MURRAYA, a genus of plants, the Maikay 
tree iu Tavoy, a species of Murraya has a 
fough close grained wood nsod for handles. 
It is not a large tree, but is highly esteemed 
for handles to spears, knives, &c. The grain 
is like boxwood, but tough and elastic. 
Found only in the lower Burmese provinces. 
The Ash leaved Murraya, the Etteriya, of the 
Bi.vun. is a timber tree of tho eastern pro- 
vince of Ceylon, a cubic foot of tho wood 
weighs lbs. GO and it is said in last 
from 10 to 70 years. It is used for 
handles of jnamolics, hammers and bill-hooks 
and as rafters for cadjan roofs. The Karen 
soiaetime.s furnished' Mr. Mason with speci- 
mens of wood a spoeios of Murraya scarcely 
to bo distinguished from the box-^\^>od of 
Europe. Dr. Wallicli found Nauclea cor- 
difolia on the banks of the Irrawaddy, which 
has “ wood coloured like that of the box 
tree, but much lighter, and at the same timo 
very close grained.** It may possibly be tho 
same tree, also tho Tenassonm wood is not 
light ; or it may be a Tavoy tree, which he 
says h is “ a strong tough wood, iu grina 
like box.” — Dr. WalUch, Malcom's Travels 
in South-Eastoru Aria, vol. i. p. TJU. Dr. Ma- 
son's Temsscrim, Mr. Me mils. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA, Linn. Boxh.W^A. 

China box, E.va. Bibzar, Hind 

Coametio box, „ Koontiep „ 

Kamini. Ukng. Murch^b of Eamaon. 

Tha-nat Kha, Jjukm. Attairoya >?ass, Sinou. 

May kay, „ Naga golugu, Tbd. 

This is a small but most beautiful .shrub of 
the East Indies and China, The fragrance 
of its delicate >vhito flowers is delightful and 
has procured for it the name of tho honey 
bush. Murraya exotica, M. panicnlata and 
tho Aglaia odorata, are cultivated in China 
^ as very fragrant shnibs. A variety grows in 
Ceylon in gardens only, another variety 
being common iu tho Avarmer parts of the 
island, and up to au elevation o? 3,000. feet. 
Iu the Dekkan, it is an ornamentM shx^ib, 
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with beautiful dark ‘green flowefa 

white, and fragraot in the evening/ ia to be 
found in most gardens, and is easily grown 
by layers or cuttings. Dr. Hooker found 
the Avoods^of the BajaHat, in the Soane 
valley full of monkeys, and amongst' other 
plants, observed Murraya exotica, but it was 
scarce — Mooher^s Him. Jour. vol. i. p, 44/ 
AinsUe's Mat Med p. 162. Thtv. Bn. pi 
Zeyl Dr. Williams* Middle Kingdom, I)r, 
BvddelL Mr. Thomson , 

MURRAYA KCBNIOII, Spbeno. syu. of 
Bergera konigii^ Linn. 

MURRAYA PANICULATA. The Cos- 
metic bark tree, indigenous in Burmah 
above Rangoon. A small ornamental, fra- 
grant, flowering shrub with pinnate leaves ; 
floAvers AA^hite and fragrant, appear in De- 
cember and January; fruit reddish. Its 
fragrant bark is more universally used for 
a cosmetic than sandal wood. — Riddell, 
Mason. 

MURREE, a sanatarium, situated on tho 
summit of a ridgo at tho western extremity 
of the Himalaya, overhanging the plateau of 
KaAval Pindi, from which it is 40 miles dis- 
tant. Its position is 34® N. lat., 73 ®E. long, 
and its elevation above the sea level is about 
7,300 feet. On the southern slope the vegeta- 
tion presents the ordinary features of tho West- 
ern Himalaya, but in a paucity of forms. Tho 
general appearance of tho station is very 
striking ; though the back ground is less 
grand than that of Massuri, Simla, Dharm- 
sala or Dalhonsic, yet tho varied positions of 
more than a liundred residences on dilfierent 
heights and acclivities, many of them hid in 
forest verdure, others on naked points of 
rock form a picturesque land.scape. The 
forests clothing tbeso liills are composefl 
chiefly of 4. species of pine — tho deodar or di- 
ar, Codrus deodara, is found on Mount Moch- 
pura, extending from 7,000 foot to its sum- 
mit. It grows on tho precipitous limestone 
cliffs, but is npt abundant. It is not seen on 
tho MuiTee range or outer hills towards the 
Jclam. The “ chil,** Pinus longifolia, covers 
tho lower hills from 2,000 up to 6,000 feet 
It grows to a large size and yields a valuable 
timber, which is strong and durable so long 
as it retains its resin, l^is tree abounds, par- 
ticularly on the northern slopes. The *‘biar,’* 
Pinus excelsa, seldom grows below 6,000 and 
ranges up to 9,000 feet. It resembles the chil, 
hat is of a darker green color^ Avith shorter 
and finer triangular leaves, baying five in a 
fascicle instead of three, and with a smooth 
instead of a rough bark. The cones are much 
longer than those of the chil, and its wood is 
superior, forming the chief material forhoiue 
building at Morree. The “ pelundor,*! Abies 
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smiibiana) is very abuiidftnt. It is tal), 
straighti, abd handsome, ranging from 7,000 
to 10,0<,K) feet. Trees 10 feet in circamfer- 
ence, 8, feet above the ground, and 100 feet 
High are not uncommon. The wood is white, 
mdf tnough occasiomdly used for boarding, 
is not so good for beams, as it rota qujckly 
if exposed to damp. There are three species 
of oak ; “ rinj” Que|cus iucana, never attains 
a gr^t size. It has a range from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet, and frequently forms fine woods 
on the northern slopes. “ Barungi, Quercus 
laxiflora, is a magnificent forest iveo, seldom 
seen below 6,000 or above 7,500 feet. The 
leaves of tho young trees are covered with 
prickles which are 12 feet in girth, and from 
80 to 100 feet high. “ Barcha,” Quercus 
fioribunda, is not common, its timber is very 
hard and much valued. Tho maple, “ tre- 
kudna,’* Acer cultiutus, is abundant near 
Murree, but generally small. On Mochpura 
there are some very large specimens of plane, 
Platanua orientalia. It has con val^cent ac- 
commodation ^pr 390 men and 117 women. 
Its population in the season is about 1,000 
Europeans, and 3,600 natives. Cholera broke 
out there in 1858 aud 1867. — Cleghoru's 
Funjab Reporiy p. 108. 

MUllREB and Boogteo are tribes dwell- 
ing in tho hills forming a conterminous 
bouiulary of Sindh and tho Punjab. Near 
Hurruncl, tho great Sulimani range hav- 
ing run iu almost a stiaiglit line pa- 
rallel to tho Lidus for 300 miles, ap- 
proaches its termination and joins tlie 
ifara Mount, which leads on to tho Alur- 
reo hills, behind which lies tho tablo land, 
where KahuDjtho capital of tho Marreo tribe 
iy situated. But in front of these Murree 
ranges there rises a scries of sterile rocky 
hills, which run towards the Indus, and form 
themselves into an apex near tho Gundheree 
peak, approaching U) witliiii a few miles of 
the river bank. It is at this point (Shawulla) 
that the conterminous boundary of Sindh and 
the Punjab has been marked off. These last- 
named hills, projecting into the Lower Dera- 
jat, opposite the cantonment of Asnee, are 
very thinly peopled. They are crossed by 
passes leading towards the Murree hills, and 
are claimed partly by the Murree tribe and 
I)artly by the Boogtee tribe, whose hills lie 
further to the south ; but in fact they are not 
held in strength by any tribe. It is seen, 
th^efore, that the Murree and Boogtee hills, 
properly b& called, are conterminous with 
the Punjab frontier. The head-quarters of 
both these tribes are situated within the po- 
litical circle of the Sindh authorities and the 
relations with both are generally carried on ‘ 
through that medium. Tho Murree arc a 
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strong tribe, numbering 3,006 or 4,000 
fi^bting-meu. Tht^y occasionally committed 
raids in British territory, in tlie lower 
extrenaity of the Dorajat. In I860, ono 
case was I'eported ogaiust themj in 3853, 
two; in 1854, one; m 1855, one. They 
once threatened Rojhan and Kusmors, but 
dispersed, seeing that preparations were 
made to receive them. They onco attacked 
a forager’s guard from a Cavalry Regiment 
at Asnee, and killed several men. Living 
at some distance in tho interior, they cannot 
well ma& inroads upon British territory 
without guides. Some of tho Boogtee men , 
arc serving in the Punjab Cavalry, and 
many arc in tho S^ndh service. They nro 
subjects of tho Khan of Kolat. Tho original 
hiiidoo inhabitants of tho Murree and Boog- 
tee hills wore driven nut by their present 
occupants, but the nnlivea of Barkhan (the 
Khetranoo) inhabiting the more moiiutainoua 
district to tlu^ north-ward, were able to hold 
thfcirovvn. Sec Bolnchisian Khohit, Khybci*. 

MURIIHINE CUP. Tho fragments of a 
murrlntio cup, tho little Cambay sfone cup 
still made in Cambay, WTro exhibited in the 
theatre of Nero, as if, adds Pliny, they had 
been ihe iishe.s of “ no less than Alexander 
tho Great himself!” Seventy thousand ses- 
terces was Tho price of ono of thtJhe little 
Cambay cups in Romo in tho days of Pom- 
pey. The price in Bombay ranges from Ru- 
pees 18^0 Rs. 35 aud Hs. 75. Nero paid 
1 ,000,000 sesterces for a cup, a fact, slily re- 
marks Pliny ** well worthy of rtfinomhi'anco 
that tho father of his country should have 
drunk frOm a vessel of such a costly price.” 

MURRH NEEN, Biibm. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth .2 cubits and maximum length 16 
feet. Pound abundant all over th(5 Tenasso- 
rira provinces on low grounds. When sea- 
soned it floats in w'ator. lb looks exactly like 
deal, but is stated to have no doiability.— 
Captain Da'll ce. 

MURRUWAT, An. Generosity, tho 
noble part of human nature, tho qualities 
which make a man. — BnrUnCs FUgriinage to 
Meccah, Vol. I, p. 56. 

MURSEEA, an elegy, dirge or funeral 
culogium, lamentations, mourning over ^ the 
dead. Murseea Khwanee, repeating or sing- 
ing Murseca. j 

MURSJIEDABAD, a district of Bengal, 
on the S. W. of Mnlda and Rajasby, but se- 
parated fi’om these by the Ganges. Murshe- 
dabad is 124 milas from Calcutta and is 
famed for its silk. See Jaiijs. 

MURSniD. Ak. a religious teacher, 
head of a body of <lar vesh or Takii’S. Irsbad 
Ar. an order. A murshid is allowed to .admit 
murid or disciples into tho order, as the 
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form of diploma is conferred upon the 
occasion, 

MURT. Sans, a form, an idol. 

MURTA or Marti. Hind. Bauhiuia 
raceraosa. 

MURTHY WOOD. See Tunker. ' 
MURTIS. Arab. Amethyst. 

MURTOO. Bkng. Sage, Meriandra stro- 
bilifera. 

' MURTOOTH, also Leela, or Noela, Too- 
tiah, Guz. Hind, Blucstono. 

MURTUMAl^-KULA, Bbng. Musa sa- 
picntuin. 

MURUA, Beng. Elcusino coracana, Goort. 
Natclienny. 

MURQOULA PULI 4 UM, Tam. Chiron- j 
gia glabra. 

MURUIPORA, Sans. Frommara, a dead 
body, and poora. to burn. 

MURUKKA MARAM. Tam. Erythrina 
Indica, Lam. Koxb. W. ^ A. 

MURU KONDA or Pindi or Knppanti 
chettu, Tel. Acalyphalndica, X. — Ji;.iii675. 

MURUKU NAR, Maleal. Fibre of Cro- 
talariajuncca. 

MURU MAMIDI or Bodda raamidi, Tel. 
Cnpania canoscens. — Pers. 

MURUNGYKAT, Tam. Pods of Hyper- 
autliora moringa. 

MURUNGY KBERAY, Tam." Hyperan- 
tliera moringa, greens. 

AIURUNGY POO, Tam. Flowers of 
llypovantbcra moringa. 

MURUPINDI, Ted. Acalypha mdica. — 
Linn. Boseh. IVight. 

• MURUTEN NAR, Maleal. fibre of Ter- 
ininalia alata. 

MURUVA. or Murva, Sans. Sanseviera 
Zeylanica. See Liliacca^ 

MURVI. The Thakur of Murvi is a 
Jbaroja and was tlio first in Colonel 
Walker’s time to abandon infanticide. Ho 
has possessions in Cuich. Sco Kaityawar, 
Junagarb, India. 

MURVILINGA, or lilarvil ingum maram, 
Tam. a Ceylon tree which grows to about 
sixteen inches iu diameter, and eight feet 
high. It is prized by the natives for sandals 
and toys, &c. It produces a kind of pod, 
which, witlf the bark and leaves, is used 
with much success in cases of intermittent 
fevers, — EJ ij e. Ceylon. 

MURWA, a mountain. 

MURWA. Hind. Marjoram, sweet mar- 
joram. 

MURWy KOLI, one of the balotta, in 
every village in the northern Konkan, and 
in Bombay families, they aro employed as 
palanquin bearers. Some Koli are settled 
as soldiery in Angrfah Kolaba, and at Bom- 
bay and Kolaba, in 1837 were 1,000 families 


and 500 to 6 Q 0 families at Baasein^ employ- 
ing themselves as fishermen afi'd seamen. 
At their meetings, whether for oongratnla- 
tion or condolence, th^ consume large 
quantities of spirits. ^ , 

MURWUT,an agricultural and pastoral race 
of fyoutier Affghans within the British twii- 
tories, stont, Bctive men. . The valley of 
Murwut, with its thii*i^y Marwntland and 
fine people is the very opposite of Bunnoo 
with its rich harvests and vicious iohabitajofts. 
There are two streams, but no wells or water 
courses. Derabjat is the term applied to 
the territories styled Derah Ishmail Eban 
and Debra Ghazi Khan. The Debra Ish- 
mael district is divided into two" halves by a 
range of hills running at nearly right angles 
from the Sulocmanee range to the Indus. 
The passage from one part of the district to 
the other is through the Peyzoo and Mulezye 
passes which intersect the range. Above 
the passes there is the valley of Bunnoo with 
its Wuziri tribe. The Bunoocheo are 
to a certain extent a vicious race. They 
cultivate with some industry ; and are well 
afiected to the government. Below the 
valley, end immediately above the range is 
Murwut. The Marvvutee are a fine race, 
of striking appearance loyal to government 
and both willing and able to check the de- 
predations of their hill neighbours. In 
Murwut stands the fort of Lukkee. In the 
hills near the Peyzoo pass dwell the Butta- 
neo : once a robber tribe, but reformed 
since annexation. Their cooperation against 
the Mushood Wuzeeree could bo reckoned 
upon. Below those are two important 
families, namely, the Gundapoor of Kola- 
chco, and the chiefs of Tank, These two 
tracts aro exposed to attack from the She- 
oraneo and Wuzeeree. Tho revenues of 
Kolachee in 1856 amounted to between 
Rupees 8,000 and 10,000. Of this the Gun- 
dapoor receive 25 per cent, on condition of 
good service in defending tlie tract. The 
Tank chief had a lease of the revenues of 
that tract ; lie made the collections, which 
amount to Rupees 65,000 per annum, and 
received oue-tbird for himself and tho 
establishment he maintained. This lease 
was conditional on good service in defence 
of tho fief. The chief, Shah Nawaz, is a 
Patban of good family ; he was ejected by 
the Sikhs, and after many vicissitudes 
of fortune ho was restored iu 1848, at the 
instance of Major Edwardes. There is also 
tho nawab of Debra Ishznael Khan; he 
belongs to tho princely race of Suddoozye, 
and was formerly the Lieutenant of the 
Dooraueo government in the Upper Dera- 
jat and Lower Sindh Sagur Doab. He 
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wftS of his povot by tho Sikbd. 

The principal chiefs iu the Debra Ghatee 
Khan District belong both to hill and to 
plain tribes. Those seotions of the hill 
tribes who reside in the plains nsnally 
behared well, eren at times when their 
brethren of the hills were in a state of 
hosHlity against British subjects. The 
plain tribes are the Nootkanoe, Loond and 
Dreshuk, all of them well conducted ; they 
can 'muster a certain nuihber of fighting 
men, but they are unable to resist effbctnally 
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khml) Baboor and Stooreeannee tribes^ with 
the exception of the Guodehpo^, are 
included in the general designation of 
^hanee. The EvSau-khail, Murwut and 
l^yssore also are comprehended under this 
denomination. Immediately to the south 
of the Mnrwutti are the Gundehpoor and 
Dowlat-khaii of which the former are most 
easterly. West of the Dowlut-khail are the 
Tnitor, Meeannee, Bitnee and some other 
smalltribes subject to the Dowlut-khail ; 
their country resembles that just described, 


the maranding aggressions of the hill-men but is more arid, and worse cultivated, and 


and are victimized by such tribes as the 
Bozdar and Goorohanee. The plain of the 
Indus, geneiilly inhabited by Belochees, 
and called Muckelwaud; in the country 
of the Mnrwut; and the plains and low 
hills (about the roots of the mountains) 
which constitnte Damauu Proper. Muc- 
kelwaud extends along the Indus for 
about one hundred and twenty miles. 
Its mean breadth is from twonty-five to 
thirty miles. The principal town isDera 
Ismael Khan. The people are the Jut 
and Bolncli, dark in complexion, and lean 
and meagre in form ; their ordinary dress 
in summer is of dark coloured cotton; 
^nd iu winter greyish or striped great coats 
of coarse woollen cloth, and quilted silk 
cap ? They are perfectly submissive and 
obedient to the king and his representative. 
The country of the Murwub is composed of 
sandy and arid plains, divided by ran^s of 
hills. It depends entirely on rain for culti- 
vation, and in many parts tlie inhabitants 
are even obliged to carry water for several 
miles to supply their families. ^ Half the 
Murwut are fixed and employed in agricul- 
ture. The rest wander about with their 
heirds of camels ; living chiefly in temporary 
huts of branches of trees, with a wall of 
thorns, and a roof of straw ; some few have 
black tents'of the worst description. They 
are all tall, fair men, and wear a pair of loose 
browsers, something thrown over their 
shoulders, and a handkerchief tied round 
their heads. Their country is about thirty- 
five miles square, stretching from Bunnoo 
to MockelvAnd, and from near the foot of 
the Sulimani mountains to the short range 
of hills which separates Saugor froml the 
Indus. Damaun proper, which liesto the south 
of the Murwat and extends along the foot 
of the Sulimani mountains, is inhabited 
by the Waziri, Sheoraui and Zimurree, and is 
of equal length with Muckelwaud, but of 
various breadth, from eight or ton to 
thirty and npwSrds. It is inhabited by tho 
Dowlut-khail and Gundebpooray, the Mean- 


towards the west it is hilly.-— 

Kingdom of €ahul p. 38ii, Roeords of the 
Government of Inditi See Afghan Khyber. 

MUSA, a genus of tho Musacem, the ba- 
nana or plantain tribe of plants ; those aro 
nearly stomless, and Bindley includes in 
them four genera. Sprenger and Loudon 
oiiumerate 12 spocics in §. America, 2 in 
China, 1 iu Madagascar, 1 in Mauritius, and 
in tho East Indies 12 species of Musa and 1 
of Heliconia have boon discovered. Tho 
following will exhibit the sections and 
genera of tbo Masaccoe in tho East Indies, 

A. HeliooniesD, i. Rich. 

Holiconia buccinata, Roxh. Moluccas. 

B. llaveuaIcQO. 

Musa paradisiaca, L. All tbo li’opics. 

„ rcsocoa, Jacq. Chittagong, Mauritius, 
superba, lioxb. Diwdigiil. 
nepalensls, WalL Nepal, 
glauca, Roxh, Pogu. 
teatilis, Nee$. Philippines, 
coocinea, A'iidr, China, 
rnbra, Wall Irawadi. 
chinensis, 8u>t. Cliina. ^ 
tnaculata, Jacq. Manritias. 
balbisinna. Valla. Aiuboyua. 

acaraiiiata, „ » 

Tortoroniana „ Moluccas, 
cavendisbii, China. 
ornJita, Chittagong. 

The fruits of several species of Musa arc 
need as food and for dessert, bat the most 
esteemed is M, paradisiaca L. thO M. sapien- 
turn of Roxburgh and other authors; tho 
plantain or banana is tho Muz or mauz of tho 
Ai-abian writers, whence tho Latin tom 
now appHed to the genus which produces tho 
fruits commonly known as plantains aud 
bananas; os also the fibre so wcUknwn 
under tho name of Manilla Hemp. Tho 

plantain was undoubtedly kno wn by descrip- 
tion both to tbo Greeks and Tlomans, for 
Theophrastus, among tho plants ot India, 
desonbesono as having 
as food for tho wiso men of Indm: and which 
was remarkable both for. its sweetness and 
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for its sizD) as one would suffice for four mon 
—referring most probably to a bunch of 
plantains. In the middle of the 19th 
century, the natives of the south of the 
Peninsula of India, seeing the spare form of 
*Sir Arthur Cotton, K.E., and his indifference 
to food when work was to be done, content 
with a plantain or two, gave credence to the 
story that he hnd a miraculous plantain 
which never decreased though continually, 
eaten by him. Pliny, evidently descnbing 
tho same plant, informs us that its name was 
Pala, and in Malayalam it is Vella and 
in Tamil Valle. Every part, both of the 
sheathing and tho exposed parts of those 
leaves, abounds in fibre, t In the Philippine 
Isles, Musa tcxtilis is indigenous. In the In- 
dian Archipelago, the edible •species are cora- 
mon^hey extend northwards as far as Japan ; 
in China are found Musa coccinea and ca- 
vondishii ; also along tho Malayan Peninsula 
to Chittagong — M. glauca being indigenous 
in the former, and M. ornata in the latter 
locality. In the valleys of the south of the 
Peninsula of India and of tho Dindigul 
Mountains, M. saperba is found. Tho com- 
mon ediblo varietios of M.paradisiaca flourLsh 
ovon in tho poorest soils, aijd also near 
brackish water. They are extensively culti- 
vated in tho interior of British India. On the 
Malabar Coast, tho plantain is everywhere at 
home. The fruit of those at Bassdn is espe- 
cially well-flavoured, and tho plant is^. parti- 
cularly abundant in tlio district of Broach. 
Tho plantain is found in the highest porfoc- 
tiou in Tonasserim, especially in the pro- 
vince Amherst. More than iiO varieties are 
knowu, of which several arc peculiar to the 
country, and the greatest part of them aro 
superior to any to bo got in Bengal. They 
thrive well everywhere without, tho slightest 
care. No Bunnah or Karen house is to bo 
found without a plantation of plantains. As 
the latter leave their abodc.s, at least every 3 
years, in order to migrate to fresh localities, 
they are, of course, obliged to leave their 
plantain gardens behind them, and , therefore 
those may be found growing luxuriantly in 
many uninhabited places, until they become 
choked up by tho growth of the more vigor- 
ous jungle trees. Natives of Bengal general- 
ly prefer the large and coanso-fruited kinds, 
while tile smaller and more delicately tasted 
fruit is alone esteemed by Europeans. These 
oi’o cultivated in tho most northern, as well 
as in the southern parts of India; while 
Mong the jungly base of tho Himalaya there, 
is a suitable climate as far as 30^ of the 
nort^ latitude, for plants of this genua grow- 
ing in a wild state. That growing in Nopal 
has been called M. ncpalensis. A similar 
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species may be s^n growing below t.he Mus^ 
soorio range, as well as nrai* Nabu. The 
fruit, however, iu ull these situations consists 
of Tittle else than tho hard dry seeds. A 
similar variety of Musa sapieutnm, having 
seeds surrounded with a gummy substance, 
instead of fmit-like pulp, was fdund by Dr. 
Finlayson, on Pulo Ubi, near the southern 
extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia also, 
there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, 
'which is called Ptsang batu, or Pisang bidju 
— that is, Seed Planfain. In . Kumaon and 
Gurhwal the plantain is cultivated at as 
great an elevation as 4,000 and 5,000 feet 
above tho sea, and has been seen as far north 
as the Chumba range at an equal elevation. 
Major Munro has sccu the wild plantain 
at 7,000 feet above the sea, in tho Kondalr 
slopes of the Neilgherries. Though many of 
tho Musa plants have been mentioned as 
distinct species, it is probable that some, at 
least, aro only varieties. As stated by 
Mr. R. Brown, nothing has been advanced 
to preve'nt all the cultivated varieties b(5ing 
derived from ono species, Muha sapion- 
tum (also called IM. paradisiaca), of whhjli 
I tho original is tho wild Musa, described 
by Dr. Roxburgh as grown from seed 
received from Chittagong. Mr. Brown fur-* 
ther adds, that it is not oven asserted that 
the typo of any of tho supposed species of 
American Banana, growing without cultiva- 
tion and producing perfect seed, liave any- 
wher^ been foand. Plantains and bauauus 
are extensively cultivated in various parts ot 
S. America, and at an elevation of 3,000 focst 
in tho Caraccas. They arc abundant in tho 
W. India Islands, as well as at coiisiderablo 
elevations in Mexico. To the negroes in tho 
We.st Indies, the plantain is invaluable, and 
like bread to tho European, is with thorn 
donorainated the stafi* of life. In Guiana, Uc- 
mer.ara, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other princi- 
pal colonies, many thousand acres are plant- 
ed with tho plantain.-- Dr. J. Fnrhes Royle 
lllusL of Himal. Bot. p. 365. Boyk, Fib, 
Plants. Ih's. Roxb. FL hid. Heifer^ Mason 
Tenasserim, Voigt; Hogg^ Veg. King. Drury 
Useful Plants. 

MUSA CAVBNDISHT, oallfe the Chi- 
nose Banann, bears abundance of fruit, 

MUSA GLAUCA, Roxb, Pyau meu, Bur&i. 

MUSA RUBRA Wall Tau-pyan Bobm. 

MUSA PARADISIACA, Linn, 

Musa sapiontam, Eoxh. Rheede, 

Maoz, Ar. Hind. I Kadali, Sans. 

Kach-kula, Bkno.‘| Atiawalu-Kesul, Singh. 

Engob-pyau, \ Burm. I Khebkhang, „ 

Banana ; piaDtaio, Eng. | Yali palium, Tam. 
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KelA, Hikd. I Jaiii pAUdn; Tft. 

Godangi -** . Jav. I Ananii) Auati „ 

Paaang, MaItAY. I AnM c^etta; JSomma 

Valla i Valati, Maieat.. | „ 


FlanUm flower, 
Cadali, 


Maieat.. I 

The flatoer, 

Eno. I Valei poo, 
Sans. | Aritti poo^ 


Tam. 

Tfiu 


Of this delicious fruit^thero is a great 
variety in the K. Indies. The natives con- 
sider plantains as highly nuhrltious and eat 
them with cow’s milk and sugar as Euro- 
poans do strawberries. Europeans also fry 
it, with butter, and eat it dijsted with sugar. 

A dye is obtainable from tbo skin of the fruit. 
Its loaves afford a fibre suited for certain 
purposes, but inferior in point of strength 
to Manilla hemp, the fibre of the Musa texti- 
lia. The atoms also yield a fibre. The 
stem is placed on aboard, and iho pulpy mass 
sernped out with a blunt knife, whilst clean 
water is poured on to wash away the re- 
mains of the pulp ; the fibres are then dried 
in the sen. The stalk seldom exceeds 
seven or eight inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet in height, bears but one bunch 
of fruit, and dies, but it throws off new 
plntits. The leaves, when young, are beauti- 
ful, expanding with a smooth surface, and 
vivid green, to six feet in length, and two or 
more in breadth, but, soon alter attaining 
full size, the edges become torn by the wind. 
The flower is very large, purple, and shaped 
like ail ear of Indian corn. At the root of 
the outer loaf, a double row of the fruit 
comes out half round the slalk or cob. The 
stem tiien elongates a few inches, and 
another loaf is deflected, revealing another 
double row. Thus the stem grows on, leav- 
ing a leaf of the flower and a bunch of the 
fruit every few inches, till there come to bo 
twenty-five or thirty hunches, containing 
about one hundred and fifty or one hundred 
and eighty plantain^, and weighing from 
sixty to eighty pounds. The weight Iwnds 
over the end of the stem, and when ripe it 
bangs within reach. Like the palms, it liM 
no branches. In the E. ludies, it ^ is for the 
fruit, as a dessert, that this plantain is cul- 
tivated, but Humboldt .calculates that 
thirty-three pounds of wheat, and ninety - 
nine pounds of potatoes, I’equire the same 
surface of ground, that will produce four 
thousand pounds of ripe plantains, 
is to potatoes as forty-four to one, and to 
wheat as one hundred and thirty-three to 
one. There are as many varieties of this 
fruit in Burmah as there are of the *'PP*® 
in England and America; some preferred 
for oozing, others for eating in a raw slate , 
some sorts grow wild| but in general it is 
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exclusively the result of ooltnre. Banana, 
is a West Indian and Tropiont American 
terra for the plantain tribe the Mnaaoeca to 
w^iiob, in India, the term plantain alone ia 
given. The edible varieties extend through 
the Indian Archipelsgo, northwards as far 
as Japan, while in China are found M, 
ooccinea and M. Cavondishii. Again 
glauca is indigenous along the Malayan 
peninsula. Dr. Heifer moutions that 20 Tarie<* 
ties are found in the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, and ornata grows in Chitta- 
gong. The Malaya reckon forty varieties 
of the cultivated banana, and the Philippine 
islanders carry them to fifty-soven, both 
people having a distinctive epithet for each 
variety. The qualities arc as various as those 
of apples and pears in Europe, the ordinary 
sorts being very indiflerent f^rnit. In Khaaia 
the name of the wild plantain is Kairem, 
and the cultivatod Knkesh.— iituriie, Jlffl- 
teria hidica, p. 261. Cat. Ex. ] 862. MaZeow’a 
TraveU in South Eastern Asia^ v. I . pp. 177, 
178. Kooltet Him. Jour. Vol. II. p. 268; 
Roylc^s Fibrous plant®, Crav'funVs Die, 
p. 31. See Manilla Hemp. Musa. Plantain 
fibre. Plantain Meal. 
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Kola*Abbal Amborua 


Abuutt, 

„ brava, 
Bandala, 

a 


Tao, 


Pnna Ternnto 
PiHMang.utao, MalaY^ 
Koflb, Miudaivo 


The Fibre. 

IJandaln, TaO. 


A plant of the Philippines, said also to 
grow wild on the western ghats of the Pen- 
insula of India, from Capo Comorin north* 
ward, but, hitherto, it has not, there, been 
turned to any account ; in the northern 
slopes of the Ghats, the plant does not roach 
a height fitted to afford a fibre of more than 
two feet in length. Its strength is well 
known to the Ghat people who employ it 
occasionally for domestic purposes in rope- , 
making as well as the stem for food. Pro- 
fessor Bikmorc? states (p. 340) that in 
Miuahassii, this plant (s raised from seed, 
and in the Philippines its fibre is called 
“bandala,” the . plant itself receiving the 
name of Abaca. The plant grows freely at 
Singapore, from which it was introduced 
into Madras by Colonel Balfour C. B.of^ 
Madras Artillery but it seems to have again 
been lost sight of. It is however a native 
of the Philippine and of some .of the more 
northerly oi the Molucca Islands. On ac- 
count of its fibres it is extensively cultirati' 
ed in the first of these, particularly in the 
provinces of Camarines, and Albay in the 
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S eat Island of Lnaon,.^nd in sayml of Uto 
sajfa Islands, a mnge lying sonth and easfc 
it The name abi^ belongs to the Ta- 
gala and Bisaya tongues, bat is not the 
generic name of the banana in either of 
them. 6]f the Spaniards of the Philippines . 
the plantps known under the name of arbol 
de canamo, or the bempj;ree, tom which is 
derived the commercial bsrm ** Manilla 
li^p.” The natives disiiogaiBh several 
Tarieties of the Abaca, viz. 

Abaca brava (the wild Abaca), called 
Agotai by the Biool. 

Mountain Abaca, the fibres of which 
only serve for making ropes, that are called 
Agotag and Amoqaid in the Bicol language. 
The Sagig of the Bisaya. 

The Laquis of the Bisaya, by whom 
the fibres of the original Abaca are called 
Lamot. Enmphius states that the Malay 
name is Pissang-atan ; tbac it is called in 
Amboyna, Kula abbal; in Ternate, Faiia; 
and in Mindanao, Cofib, as also the cloth 
made from it. Ho distinguishes the Minda- 
nao kind from that of Amboyna, the natives 
of the Philippine Islands, are said to apply 
the same name to the plant and its fibre. 
It was first called Musa sylvestris by 
Bumphius in his ‘Herbarium Aniboinense.* 
It was thought to be a variety of M. tro- 
gloditarum by Blanco, but called Musa 
textilis by Don Tjuis Nee, in a memoir 
which has been translated into English, 
and published in the ‘Annals of Bot- 
any,* vol i ; ''Jvhere there may also be seen 
another memoir, which was sent in 
French to Sir Joseph Banks. These have 
been republished in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Agric. Soo. of India,* vol. viii. p. 7, to- 
gether with a translation by Mr. Piddington, 
of Calcutta, of a notice by Father Blanco, in 
his ‘ Flora de las Filipinaa.* In addition to 
these we have a notice in the first volume of 
the Trans, of the above Society, 1828, by 
Mr. Piddington himself, one of the gentle- 
men who escaped the massacre of the Eng- 
lish at Amboyna. From these authors we 
learn that the Abaca is abundant in the vol- 
canic region of the Philippine Islands, from 
JLnzon, in the northern province of Cama- 
rines especially, to Mindanao ; also in the 
neighbonring islands, even as far sonth as 
the Molucca Islands, that is, in Qilolo. 
Hence this species may bo stated to extend 
from the Equator to nearly 20 ^ of north 
latitude. It is propagated easfiy by the suckers 
which spring np at the roots of the old plant 
when it dies. A measure of 5,000 square 
yards of land will grow 1000 plants. It 
grows to the height of 13 or 14 feet Exclu- 


sive of the fho jMt is fMll, 4|C « 

disagreeable Uste, end H 

is about tfvfbnn,, the ^ut^is and 

the stem being cut open loagitodiMfy^ as 
found to i^taiu a great q^ntit^r bf Jbto of 
various th)cknee 0 , and jiM^uall^ a obp);)le of 
yards in length. These are extraotbq, fill- 
ed after the'manner of fiax, and then sorted. 
Some of the finest are as slender as u hair 
of the head, and al'e reseryed for the manu^ 
faclure of cloth, while the coarser are appi^h 
priated for cordage from the smallest rope 
to a ship’s cables In the husbandry of the 
Philippines, the abaca is of more importanoe 
than cotton. Pigafetta, in bis enumeration 
of the plants of the Philippines on their first 
discovery, in 1521, does not include the abaca, 
although he mentions cotton and the escu- 
lent banana; Dampier, in his account of 
Mindanao, where he resided for six months 
in 1C86, gives an ample and acenrate descrip- 
tion of the textile banana, aud the mode of 
extracting the thread from the trunk. “ As 
the friiifc of this tree,** says he, “ is of great 
use for food, so is the body no less service- 
able to make cloths, but this I never knew 
till I came to this island. The ordinary 
people of Mindano do wear no other doth.** 
After this follows the account of the process 
of extracting the fibres, which is well worth 
perusal. The Dutch have of late years in- 
troduced the culture of the abaca into the 
northern or volcanic peninsula of Celebes, 
where it seems to be indigenous, and with a 
fair pro.spect of success. There is a large 
exportation of af)aca in the forms of raw 
hemp and cloth, but especially of cordage, 
from Manilla. Its fibre has latterly been 
applied to the manufacture of bonnets, ta- 
pestry, carpets, hammocks, and net work, 
the fibre can be bleached and dyed similarly 
to flax and lint. — Crawftird, Dictionary of the 
Eastern Archipelago p. 1. Bikmore's Travels^ 
p. 340. Eoyle, Fib, FlantSy Voigt, 

MUSA, Tel. A Crucible. 

MUSA, Ak. Moses, the prophet, to whom 
mahomedans apply the epithet Kalam-nllab, 
he who spoke with God or the mouth-piqce 
of God, the wells of Mo8e8,tbeAgau musa, are 
eight miles down' the Bed Sea from Suez on 
the eastern shore. The Ain (Aynn pJuralJ 
is a natural spring, and differs from the Ber 
for Bir, a cistern to hold rain water. 
Jacob’s well, Beer Yakoob, or Bir us Sama- 
riah is 9 ft. broad and more than 70 ft. deep. 
In 1855 it still had the stone over its montb. 
Johnt iv. 

MUSA. One of the five islands near Ca- 
gayan. See Babuyan. « 

MUSABBAB. Hind. Abes, alio 1^148 
of aloe, Aloe litbralis, Bteniy, E*c. 
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8m MnRnsdnm on tibe opposife omt 
which are respeotiTcly 8,600 and ttom r> io 
6,000 feet above the level of ttie aea \ the 
first, which is Jibl Sbameel, is aboht 70 miles 
northward, and the other, called ^ Jibl Bees, 
abont 60 miles eastward. These must 
be regarded as the two pillars of »tbe straits 
on the eastern or Asiatic side. Towards the 
end of the iTth century. Muscat Arabs hav» 
ing driven the Persians from Oman, estab- 
lished their ascendanojr in the Persian Gulf, 
and gained a footing in Zanzibar and several 
other parts on the African coast. In Nadir- 
shah’s roign, the Persian authority was part- 
Mean height of the ^aiu, ly rc-establisbod, but after the death of ihait 
king, Akniadbin fjac^d, the Arab Governor 
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MUSADA, Tel. Strychnos tidz vbntficA 
MUSA^^. I^e Saraswati. • 

MUSAPAHAH, Ar. The Arab fashion of 
shaking hands. They apply the palms of 
the right hands flat to each other, without 
sqnbezing the fingers, and then raise the 
hand to the forehead. 

MUSAHIR., in the Terai, a lowr race, they 
are employed as wood-men and eat the flesh 
of the lesser Civet cat, Viverra mialac- 
censis. 

MUS A-KHBL, 32 ® 43' ;• 71 ^ 30’, in the 
Punjab, western part of the Salt Range, S. 
E. of Kalabagh. 

706 ft.— P/ew. 

MU SAL, Hind. PhclipBea calotivprdis. 

MUSAL, Ar. Hind, a lamp. Musalchi, a 
lamp lighter ; a torch bearer. 

MUSALI SEMBAL, Hind. Bombax hep. 
taphyllum ; gudu-musali, is one of the Um- 
bcllitey®. 

MtTSAMBAR, Ar. Aloes. Aloe litoralis, 

MUSAN. riiND. The place where hindns 
burn their dead ; it is called in Tamil Soodoo- 
kadoo and in Tclugu PinigallooiMsi- 
iagaloo. 

MUSAR, Hind. A tribe in Babar from 
whom bond slaves are derived. 

MUSARU, Rus. Fennel, Nigella 
saliva. 

MUSAVI, Sans. Fennel flower, Nigella 
saliva. 

MUS-BILLI, IIiND.Tlic mousc-catofBo- 
bar, it preys upon birds and fish. 

MUSC, Fr^ Musk. 

MUSCADES, also Noix Muscades. Fr. 
Nutmegs. 

MUSCARDINE, a disease which in 
Europe attacks silk-worms, it is from the 
fungus Botrytis bassiana thospoi’cs of which 
enter the bodies of the caterpillars and de- 
stroy them. 

MUSCAT, in lat. 33° 38’ N. long. S8° 
351’ E, on tho'N. E. coast of Arabia. Sailing 
northwards from Muscat, the great chain of 
mountains beliind the town known by the 
name of Jib Akdthnr, or the “ Oieen Moun- 
tains,’.’ is found to be continued on to Jws 
Mussnudnm, which forms the western 
montoiy of the Persian Gulf, where ttey 
suddenly sink to an alhtnde of 
while not more than 30 milM fnrtte tack 
there is a point 6,700 feet high. Stliking, 
however, as the contrsst is at th^ two 
points, there are two monntains within sight 


of Sohar drnvo the Persians out, and he wals 
elected Imam. Ho was succeeded in tfie Go- 
vernment of Muscat by hi.s second son Syiid 
Sultan, who usurped the rights of his elder 
brotheh Syud Sultan was killed on 14th NoV. 
1803 in battle with his enemies the fJttoobi 
and doasrni. The rights of his two young 
sons were disputed by their uncle Syud Ghes 
of Sohar, who aimed nt usurping the gotorn- 
ment of Muscat. During this disputed suc- 
cession, Bunder Abbas and Hormilz had 
been seized by the shaikh of Kisfim, but 
tlie.se were recovered by the aid of the Waha- 
bi scotarians. The weakness resultirtg from 
this disputed succession gave tlio Waliabees 
a footing in Muscat, which llicy have never 
wholli^lost. This sect adopted strict and 
puritanical doctrines. They ilepied divine 
honours to Mahomed, abhorred and destroy- 
ed all holy tombs, abstained from tho use of 
tobacco, and waged war against all mahomo- 
dans who did not accept their peculiar 
views. Their doclrincs spread with amazing 
rapidity. In 1800 they made their first 
appearance in Oman. They reduced all the 
Bca coast of the Persian Gulf from Bussora 
to Dcbaye, I’eleascd the chiefs of Zaheera 
and Sohar from allegiance to Muscat, and 
forced Syud Sultan to beg for a three yoaiw* 
truce, which they broke soon after. They 
would probably have conquered all Oman if 
they had not been stopped by the assassina- 
tion of their chief. Tho Wahabces reached 
tho height of their power shortly after 
tho accession of Syul!, Saeed the second 
sou of Syud Sultan, who succeeded Budr 
bin Halol in 1807. This chief, to whom 
the religious title of Imam was not con- 
ceded by the Arabs, although he is 
generally so styled, ruled for 60 years, 
during which tome be cultivated a close 
intercourse with the British Government. 
In 1808, the Imam, smarting under the 
insults of tho Wahabces, whose ajeuts were 
forcibly converting his subjects m his Yery 
ccc 
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•toital, roused the Arab tribes in Oman to a 
combination against them. If Muscat had 
fallen under the Wuhabees, the Tmlo-m would 
have been drawn into the general systeta of 
piracy which the Wahabees encouraged, and 
would have 'been converted from a friend 
into e dangerous * enemy. Tiie British Go- 
vernment, therefore, resolved to support him. 
An armament was accordingly sent towards 
the dose of 1809, which destroyed the pira- 
tical boats at Ras-ool-khyma.Ijinga,and Luft, 
and bombarded and took Shinas. No 
arrangements, hov^ever, were made perma- 
nently to secure tlio advantages then obtain- 
ed. Piracy was soon renewed, and another 
expedition had ’to be sent against the pirates 
in 1810, in ^hidi also the Inin m co-operat- 
ed, With these exceptions, till the year 182^, 
when a treaty was concluded for the 
suppression pf slavery, there is nothing 
requiring special notice in the intercourse 
between the British Government and Syud 
Saced, who was chiefly occupied in wars 
with his rivals, the -^Toasmi, and in fruit- 
less attempts to possess himself of the Island 
of Bahrein. Daring the 'later years of his 
rule the affairs of Syud Saced in his Asiatic 
dominions fell iuto’niUCh confusion, owing, 
in a considerdblo degree, to his prolonged 
residence at Zanzibar, which, in 1840 he 
made the permanent seat of his government^ 
ai>d the incapacity of the agents whom he left 
at Muscat, and latterly of his sou Syid Tho- 
waynec. *Ou more than one occasion his 
power was saved only by the intervention of 
tho British Government, The Wahabees 
forced him in 1833 to pay fhem a tribute of 
5,000 crowns ^a year, and to renew the obli- 
gation in 1845, raising the tribute to 20,000 
crowns 12,000 being for Muscat, and 8,000 
for Sohar. Abomt the same time also he got 
into trouble with Persia regarding his pos- 
sessions on the Mekran const. Besides his 
possessions on tho Arabian and African 
coasts, the Imam holds the Islands of Hor- 
muz and Kishm in the Pci-sian Gulf, and is 
' acknowledged as feudal lord by the Arabs 
on the Mekran coast between Jask and Bas- 
sein. He holds Bunder Abbas and its 
dependencies on rent from Persia. He also 
* holds the ports of Gwadur and Churbar, bis 
rights to which, according to tradition, were 
derived from the Khan of Khelat. In'l846 
Hussein Khan, the Persian Governor of 
Pars, despatched a force against Bunder 
Abbas with the view of extorting a large 
sum of money from sheikh Seif bin Sub- 
ban, the Imam's deputy and governor. The 
Imam threatened to retaliate by destroying 
Bashir. It was not till a c^hauge of minis- 
try took place on the deatn of Mahomed 
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Shah that redress was granted to the Immn'* 
In 18531 the Shah of Persia resumed posses* 
sion of Bunder Abbas and its dependencies ; 
but bp restored them to the Imam in 3856 
on mu^h less advantageous terms than for- 
merly. The rent Was raised from 6,000 to 
16,000 tomans a year, and the Islands of 
Hormuz and Kishm, the Imam's hereditary 
possessions, were ceded to Persia. In 1854, 
the Imam coded to tho British Crown the 
Kooria Mooria Islands on the south coast of 
Arabia. The islands are valuable Only for tbe 
guano deposits which are formed on them^ 
SyUd Saoed died 1866. In 1844 he had 
intimated his desire to appoint his sons Syud 
Khalid and Syud Thowaynee as his succes- 
sors in his African and Asiatic dominions 
respectively, and, had appointed them his 
deputies. Syud Thowaynee accordingly suc- 
ceeded to the government of Muscat on his 
father’s death. In Virtue of 'his succession 
to the chiefship of Oman, he claimed also 
feudal supremacy over Zanzibar and prepared 
to. establish his claim by force of arms. The 
dispute was submitted to the arbitration of 
Lord Cannings who decided that Zanzibar 
should be independent of Muscat, but should 
pay an annu.*!! subsidy of 40,000 cowns. 
The present ruling family of Muscat are, as 
bas been already noted, descended from 
Alimed bin Saecd, the Governor of Sohar, 
who, in 1730, expelled the Persians and 
became the first Imam of Muscat. On tho 
death of Syud Saced, his son Syud Toorkee, 
who had been placed in the government of 
Sohar made seveial unsuccessful attempts 
to make himself independent of bis elder 
brother Syud Thowaynee and to create a 
rebellion in Oman. Muscat is inhabited | by 
mabomedaus the other | being Hindus, 
Ludianas, Sikhs^ a few Jews and Parsees, 
Biadiah and Negroes. — Palgrave^s Treaties^ 
ETigiigements and Svinnuds, vol. vii. pp. 200, 
208, 199 to 206. Colonel Chemey^ Etiphrates 
and TigriSf p. 41. See Imam ; Kishm Islands 
MUSCHIO, It. Musk. 

MDSCICAPID^, the Flycatcher family 
of birds of the order Insessores, the East, 
Indian genera and species of which may be 
shown as follows : 

Fam. Muscicapidas. 

Sub-Pam. Myagrines, Bonap. 

Tchitrea paradisi, Linn. All British India. 

„ afUuis, A Hay, Nepal, Sikkim, Mala^na. 

Myagra azurea, Bodd-Gcylon. India, Cliina, Italay- 
ana. 

Lenooceroa fUsooventris, Ft'ankUn. S. India, Bengal, 
Sikkim. 

Leaooeeroa albofrontata,.JFVdnXi;h'n.All British India 
„ peotoralia, J«rdon. All British India* 

„ javanica ? Malayans 

Bhipidora, 8 species ttom Java and Sumatra. 
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B'va -Nepil, Sikkim, 

» ’ cinereo-capilla, Vietl. All East Indies. 

SuB<Fa]I. MusCICAPlNiE. 

Hasdoapeas. 

H8mioh«li(Joa,f„ii^o«ni,Hodi;». Himalaya. 

, ’’ , ™fi'»ta, 8mnho». China. ^ 
Aleeonailatirostris, Raffles. Ceylou, S. India China 
.. temnnlor. Haigs. Himalaya. ’ 

” sS.”’ ” 

BntalU ciDereo.alba, T ^ geU, Japan 
„ KBlan,,!’. I- Sai, Japan 
Oohromelanigrorofa Jari. Ceylon, NeilRherriaa. 
Enmyiaa melanopo, All East Indioi. 

„ albicaudata, Jd-don. S. India 
Vyornis unicolor, Blyih, Sikkim. 

„ kanyumas. llorsj. All India. 

„ tickelliae, Bl^th. Central India 
. „ ruficaudata, Swains. All India. 

„ magnirostris, Bhjth, Daijcling. 

), pallipos, Jerdon, Indian poniuaula, 

„ hyacinthiua, Temm. Timor. 
i» _ elegans. „ Sumati-a. 

Muscicapula superciliaris, Jerdon. All India. 

}i restigma, Hodgson. Nepal. 

,. aapphira, Tklcell Nopal, Sikkim. 

Nitidula Hodgsoni, Moore. Darjeling. 

Niltava sundara, Hodgson. Himalaya. 

,, macgrigorire, linrion. lliinalnya, Assam. 

»» grandia, Bhjfh. Himalaya, Tenaaaorim. 
Anthipos moniliger, Hodgs, Himalaya, Touasserim. 
Siphia tricolor, „ 

„ strophiafca, „ Darjeling. 

„ louoo-melanura, „ Himalaya. 

M fluperoiliaris, Blyih. Himalaya. 

It erythaca, ,, Jerdon. Darjeling. 
Brythrosterma lencnra, Gntel. All East Indies. 

„ ' pn.silla, Bhjth. All India. 

,, acornans, Hodgson, E. Himalaya, 
Nepal: 

„ maculata, Tidell. Himalaya, E. 
Archipelago. 

„ Bolitai'ia, Htull. Siunalra, 

»i rupiguls, Knhl. Japan. 

M erythaca, Blyth, Penang. 

Miiscitrea cincroa, Blyth, Arabia. 

Tho pretty little redbreapt, Mnsoicapa 
parva, is very much like the robin of Eu- 
rope ; and although less familiar, has many 
points in common.— ..4d!ams Jerdon. 

MUSEfJ. See Kudrat-ul-halva.ssi. i 

MUSBEN.^ Bbng., Flax or linseed. Li- 
num usitatissimum. i 

MUSES. See Kama ; Kri.shna. 
MUSEUM, js a word derived from aOrcck 
term signifying a temple of thp muses but as 
used in Great Britain and in British India, 
it designates an institution in > 7 hich are 
lodged speoitnens of the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, and those illustrative 
of Economic Geologyi. There is a Govern- 
ment Central M,useum at Madras, a Mysore 
Museum, at Bangalore, formed in 1850 and 
1865 by the Editor, an Imperial Museum 
at Calcutta, the foundation of which was 
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the Museum of the Bengal Asiatic Society > 
there is also a Museum at Bombay, one at 
Trevandmm and one at Vixagapatum* 

The Madrs^ Museum is free to the public^ 
iwho formed it by their liberal donations to 
tho collections; tho number of visitors 
pounted in the year 1855, to 201,987 and 
in the year 1856, 642,866. Thoso numbers 
will be regarded as considerable vyben it 
is mentioned that the visitors to tho British 
Museum in 1855 wore only 334,089 ; to the 
lioyal Zoological Gardens in 1854 they 
wore 407,076; and in 1855, to the Now 
Gardens 318,818. Excepting specimens 
illnstrativo of Botany, tho Government Cen* 
Iral Musouni at •Mddras, in 1859, in its 
objects, embraced Economic Geology and 
all the branches of Natujral History; a 
Zoological Gai’deii ; a Public Library; and, 
collections of coins and antiquities. Tho 
probability is that there wore many stu- 
dents of Natural Hi.story, ui tho most 
ancient times ; for, in the overwhelmed 
city of Pompeii, destroyed in, A. U. 79, by 
lava, in the room of a painter, who was 
probably a naturalist, a largo collection of 
shells was found, comprising a great 
variety of Moditorranean spi.*cic8, iu as good 
a state, of preservation as if they had remain- 
ed for tho sanm number of years in a muso- 
UHL Wo know, moveovor, that on the rovi-. 
val of science in western Europe, after tho 
fall ofitho Greek or Constantinopolitan Em- 
pire, the princes and nobles formed collec- 
tions of rclias of art, of specimens of natural 
objects and other produclions, constituting 
cabinets and museums. 'The discovery of 
busts, statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptionfl, and 
other antiquities of various kinds, led to the 
formation of marjy museums in Italy (where 
such .subjects abound), earlier than in other 
countries; the Medici, Dukes of Florence, 
particularly signalixiug themselves by the 
liberality and magniliceuco they displayed in 
pi*ocnririg relies of antiquities, and valuable 
manuscripts aud works of art, at a vast 
expense. In •ttic 17th and 18th centuries 
I numerous mnseums, some exclusively appro- 
I priated. to objects relating to one science . 
I only and others of a more miscellaneous na^ 
ture, were formed : not by kings and princes 
only but by numbers of private persons; 
some of whom devoted tlicmscives to the task 
of collecting during a considerable part of 
their ]iveR,traversiiig foreign countries, regard- 
less of all toil OP danger : other individual’s, 
favored by fortune, were enabled to ompby 
their wealth in making rich and abundant 
oollectioDB of curiosities, availing themsalyes. 
of the services t of men. of science and 
seaVch, who explored the world at their in. 
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pesse. Ill England, John Tradesoant, ool* 
leclied curiosities of various kinds and his 
xnnseam constituted the nucleus or fouuda- 
tion of the famous Ashmo]^an Museum 
at Oxford. 'James Petiver, a London 
apothecary, formed a cabinet of natural his- 
tory ; in Holland, Albert Soba distinguished 
himself as a collector of similar curiosities ; 
and ill that country, also, John Swamraerdan 
devoted much time and labour to the study 
of entomology or the natural history of the 
' insect tribes, and to the formation of a valua- 
ble museum. The Ashmolean Museum, 
was' presented in 1836, to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by Elias Ashmole, an 
eminent herald and ahtiqfiary. It comprised 
originally specimens to illustrate natural his- 
tory, and various artificial curiosities, especi- 
ally Roman antiquities ; and since its estab- 
lishment numerous additions have been made 
to it. Among the most celebi’ated collectors 
in England during tho 18th century may bo 
reckoned Richard Mead, an eminent physi- 
cian, who accumulated a valuable cabinet of 
coins and medals, besides orher interesting 
objects; his rival, Dr. John Woodward, who 
applied himself especially, but not exclusi- 
vely, to the collection and illustration of 
British tuinerals and fossil ,rt5inains ; and Sir 
Hans Sloane who, at his demise, bequeath- 
ed to Government his magnificent museum 
and lib/'ary, in tho formation of which he 
had expended upwards of 5 lacs of R«' This 
formod the foundation of the Bdtish ^luso- 
um to which has Sinco been added the dona- 
tions of many ominout and great men as well 
as the extensive collections which tho large 
annual grants from the Imperial Parliamont, 
reaching latterly to 5, 6 and 7 lacs of rupees 
for all purposes, have enabled the trustees to 
purchase. The Imperial Parliament granted 
£85,000 or eight and a half lacs of rupees for 
the expenses of tho British M iiseum for the 
year 1856-57. The British Museum is not 
supplied with professors to instruct those 
desirous of information, but has a largo staff 
of officei’S, whoso employraentjt is to super- 
intend the arrangement, preservation and 
exhibition of the objects of various descrip- 
tions comprised in the collection. This con- 
sists of a Library of printed books and manu- 
scripts, objects of natural history in the ani- 
mal and mineral kingdoms and a magnificent 
collection of sculptures, coins, dmwiugs and 
engravings. Its objects, it will be observed 
from this, are few; nevertheless, it is the 
most extensive in Britain, penhaps iii the 
world, though there ai*e in Loudon, Ediu- 
burghl ’iiMad Dublin, indeed in nearly every 
large; tbwn iu Britain, museums which have 
a couiiderable size. On the cofiti- 
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nent of Europe, picture gaUerieS|, i^nlptnre 
galleries, and collections of inttnral history 
are to be met with in all the principal towns, 
and in the United States of America the 
collections that have been made to rival 
those of the old world. The xildest mnseum 
in India was that of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which includes a Museum of Nahiral 
History and' a Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, of which Mr, Blyth and Mr. Pidding- 
toQ, for many years had been the Respective 
curators, and under whose care great exten- 
sions wore made. Dr. Oldham, the^ Supt. 
of the Geological Survey established in Cal- 
cutta, a Geological Museum, qf which that 
hitherto in charge of Mr. Piddington, formed 
the nucleus. The Bombay Asiatic Society 
likewise possessed a museum, particularly 
i*ich in specimens of natural history, and 
which has been greatly indebted to Dr. 
Carter’s efforts, and Bombay^ also had an 
Economic Museum which originated in Dr. 
Buist’s exertions and which Lord Elphiii- 
stone took under tho cai'e of Government, 
placing Dr. Impey in charge. A museum 
existed at Singapore; one also at Agra, 
one at Roorkhee, and one at Saugor. These 
institutions all originated and are neaaly 
all of them supported by the European 
■ population of iheir respective communities, 
but it is tho Madras Government to whom 
is due tho credit of being the first of tho 
governments of tiiis country to establish 
museums as institutions of tho State, and 
under their auspices, museums of Natural 
History and Economic Geology authorized 
six local museums, at Bcllary, Cuddalore, 
('uiiiibatorc, Mangalore, Ootacamuud, and 
Rajahuiuutlry ; Jjieut. Winsedm formod 
ODO at Jubbalpuro, and His Highness 
the Kajah of Travancore one. The num« 
bers of such institutions already existing 
and their steady increase, everywhere, 
imply that they provide for some want 
that is generally felt; and such is, in 
truth, the case ; for to all engaged in particu- 
lar scioTitific pursuits, museums, whether 
they be their own private property or belong 
to the public, are essentially necessary to 
enable them to follow up their own investi- 
gations, and institutions of this kind afford 
amusement and instruction to all who take 
an interest in examining the works of nature 
and of art. On taking a leisurely survey 
of a well stored and well arranged museom, 
the thoughtful observer cannot fnil to be 
etruck with tho endless variety of forms and 
tho wonderful adaptations of means to per- 
tain appointed ends which abound in the 
kingdom of nature. Every single specimen, 
whether it he of an animal, a plant, or a 
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mineral, has a hisfcoiy to teU, full of design; 
abounding in instruction, and replete ^h 
beanty. All these varied forms, gathered 
from all parts of the earth, gronp^ with the 
method and order of a scientific mind, are, to 
a certain extent, exponents of the method 
and order of the divine Architect, who in 
planning the fabric and willing the existence 
of the meanest of His creatnres, had in view 
certain wise and benevolent ends, which it is 
our duty and privilege to study, and as far 
as possible to undeistand. It may in many 
cases be difiicult to see the uses of beings 
and objects on which so much care has been 
bestowed, and for whose pjopagation and 
preservation so many precautions have been 
taken ; but we must bear in mind, that the 
use of an object does not always mean its di- 
rect application to the wants or the pleasures 
of man. It doubtless has its uses in the great 
scheme of nature, and as such the naturalist 
regards its economic application as of secon* 
d(u*y importance. Hence, if rightly viewed, 
there is not a 'single object, however mean, 
which does not in some way or other appeal 
to our sympathies, excite our interest, and 
confirm our belief in the constant caro of a 
protecting Providence. But visitors who 
saunter listlessly and purposeless iniind out 
of a museum can never hope to experience 
siich pleasing emotions as these, and it is to 
bo feared that it is b.it too common an occur- 
reuco for many who enter institutions of tliis 
kind to quit Jhem 'Cgain with only some 
vague indistinct idea of having seen many 
curious things of which they know neither 
the objects nor tho uses. Such profit le.ss 
termination of a sight seeing is the vc.'iult 
solely of the collections being examined 
without any definite pupose. By attempting 
too much ; by trying to learn at one or even 
at a few visits nil that a niuseuin can teach, 
the mind becomes bewildered amongst the 
multitude of things that meet the eye, and in 
reality acquires uo distinct knowledge ot any 
thing it contains, for it is as impossible for a 
person to profit from a cursory examination of 
a museum, however methodically arranged 
it be,* as to acquire a knowledge of all in tho 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdom.^, 
and in the arts and manufactures (of speci- 
mens from all which museums arc com- 
posed), without that close attention and pro- 
longed study which the acquisition ot every 
branch of knowledge demands. Jf visitors 
desiro to economise theix’ tiifie and profit by 
their sight seeing they must enter such 
institutions with some definite object, other*’ 
wise they will return canying^ with them 
only indistinct glimmerings of information, 
vague, undefined notions of the many curious 
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things that they had just seen, the native*, 
uses, or even forms pf which, howevor, had 
made so little impression upon their minds 
that they cannot m recalled with vividness 
sufficient for any useful purpose. In es. 
tablishing at Madras, the Government 
Central Museum, it was from the first intend* 
ed to form a central institution connected 
with bitmcb museums or repositories in the 
provinces, all working together and afford* 
ing mutual aid by an exchange of specimens. 
The notification of the 14th August 1851, 
also mentioned that tho central institution 
should combine the ohjeebs of a Museum of 
Natural History and a Museum of Economio 
Geology,and that t^e Officer in charge would , 
occasionally print and circulate notes and 
extracts from publications on points connect- 
ed with subjects likely to be of use. Of those 
object.^ some have been fully curried ont. 
Amongst the periodical returns transmitted 
to Government, reports on woods, iron ores, 
marbles, suudKtones, grinding materials also 
were published, and arrangements were 
madq,for establishing local mnsenms in the 
larger towns. It co^si^t8 of a Museum of 
Natural History, of Geographical Geology ; 
of Economic Geology, and a public library. 
In the latter considerable progress has 
been made, and the foundation having been 
laid it can bo rapidly increased wlieiievev 
desired. The Museum of Economic Geology 
has aid|d in extending anmngst tho com- 
munity a knowledge of the raw and manu- 
factured products of this country ; a report 
on the marble.s of Southern India and 
another ou this country's iron ores and iron 
and steel, have already at)peared, there are 
ample materials in this collection for hun- 
dred.s of such resumes. The articles in 
the PJcononiic Museum have been arranged 
upon tho plan adopted in the Grand Ex- 
hibition of 1851, under the four Sections 
of liaw Materials in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms ; Machinery ; Manu- 
facture.s; and Sculptures, Models and the 
Plastic Art; the [)r()greaa may be judged of 
by mentioning That this department conteins 
about 10,000 specirnciis in all its sections. 
The Museum of Geogniphical Geology 
contains a very extensive collection of speoi* 
mens of the rocks and minerals from the 
provinces over which the army of the Madras 
Presidency extends, and all so arranged that 
the geological features of each civil and mili- 
tary division can be studied separately., 
MuRCums were formed at six place?, fiamely, 
Bollary, Coimbatore, Cnddalore, Mangalore, 
Ootacamuud, Bajahmundry. All withm 
the civil provinces of the Madras Prw^ 
deuoy. But iu addition to these, there is 
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museum ivliich has, for some years past;, 
been In existence at Sin^irnpore; another was 
established at Jabbnlpore,. and a third at 
Trerandnim. 

The Visitors to the Gort. Centrsl Museum, 
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Years. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1861 

604 

26 

630 

1862 

2,861 

45 

2,906 

1868 

19,100 

996 

20,096 

1864. 

27,713 

12,603 

40,316 

1855 

1,20,195 

81,792 

2,01,987 

1856.... . 

3,28,124 

2.14,742 

*5,42,866 

1867 

2,19,078 

1,61,024 

3,80.102 

1858...... 

1,93,116 

1,94,484 

3,86,600 

1859,..,.. 

2,89,388 

2,63,019 

*5,52,407 

1860 

2,66,350 

2,61,403 

*5,27.753 

1861 

1,74,998 

1,89,891 

3,64,889. 

1862 

1,40,6.52 

1,21,225 

2,61,877 

1863 

1,23,630 

1,12,383 

2;i3,913 

1864...... 

43,738 

37,263 1 

81.001 

1866 

48,698 

29.369 

78.067 

1866 

69,767 

41,176- 

1,00,913 

1867, 

62,999 

46,341 

1 09,340 

1868 

61,313 

41,226 

1,02,669 

1869 

76,7.30 

61,966 

1,28,696 

1870 .. .. 

(58,268 

4.1,400 

1.15,4.50 

1871 

Tft.vt.i 

48.7GO 

1 ,2i5,505 

1872 

62,589 

39,274 

J^, 01, 863 

In tho years 1853 

1858 jiiul IjS.^U living tigei 


and other wild animals W(‘ro added to the Museum. 

For the jiuy of tho cstablisliincut and iho 
petty expenses, tlio M.llow«nccs granted to 
the Government Central Museum, Madras, 
vrere as under, 

1851 ,.Rs. 4782,1855') 11863 •) * 

1852.. „ 600 to nia. 3,600 to f Rs. 5,580 

1853.. . „ 1,200 1801) 1872) 

1854.. . „ 1,200 11862 4,095 I 

Tho actual expenses from 1867-8 to 187 U2 
were as under, 


1867-68... Rs. 153,207 12 

1868.69.. . „ .16,134 8 

1869.70.. . „ 16,1.24 8 
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1870.71.. . 

1871.72.. . 


Rs. 15,886 
„ 16,124 
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An institution was eommanceA iii t/atcnttu, ' 
in 1865, a8*a National Muscfuin for India, of 
which the extensive and valnalble oolieco 
tions of 'the Bengal Asiaftro Society formed 
the nucleus of this Museum. It has rapidly 
increased since 1866 iu the Natural History 
department and a two storied building to 
cost about £100,000 is to be erected for its 
reception. The building faces tbo Maidan 
•and is of great extent. Dr. Anderson, who 
was in change of it sent colteOtors ont to 
various parts of India, and the neighbouring 
countries, in 1870 ; he had a man iu Persia, 
another ill Yarkand, and a third in Nopau), 
one in the hilly region of eastern Assam, and 
another in Arakan. Collectors ',tbr this 
Museum accompanied titc Abyssinian illxpo- 
ditioD, Dr. Anderson was naturalist to the 
Yunan * Expedition with two colltrctors 
attached to him. The present oncers are 
the Curator, the Assistant Curator and tire 
Librarian who is ^ also Assistant Secretary. 

It is the mtention of <jovoriittieut to form a 
Library on a large scale iu connection with 
the Musenm but in the meantime and until 
the new building is completed^ it is confined 
almost exclusively to Natural History. 

MUSHAEKH, Arab. A patriarch 
'devout man, a iHiligioua teacher. 

MUSHARI, See Kuramalcr. 

MUSHED, the capital of Khorasan. It 
was for some years the residence of the 
court of Nadir Shah'~"3frtir,o/wi s Histoinj of 
'Veniii, vol. ii.p. 216. Sec Kuzzilbasli,Kavir. 

MUSHINA, also Musina, Benq. Liimm 
iusitatissimum, Linn. 

MUSHI-RANG, msD. rat color. 

MUSHK, Au. Hind. Pehs. Musk. 

MUSfiKAM, Tel. Bignonia,«p. 

MaSHK-DANA,HiND. or Hubb-ool-moo- 
ahk. Ar. Abelmoschus moschahts, Mmch ? 

MUSHKI, a western division ofBcla- 
chustan. Mushki has several towns and 
castles, and is occupied by the Mehmasani, 
theNoftshorwaui and Mirwari tribes. The 
Mirwari Brahui are located in Mushk, Jbow 
and Kdlwah. The Brahui entered from tho 
west and point to Khondar as the capital 
prior to occupying Kalat. See Kelat. 

MU8HKI also Mushkan, Hind, a scented 
kind of rice. _ , ... 

JlUSHKIARA, Hind. Sambnens obnlas. 

MtrSHK.KAFtFB, Hikd. Unrus cam- 

*’'*M!)isHK-NAFA, Him the mask bag 
themtiBk deor: nafa^i-Kbatai, Chinese musKi 


Men* 


the finest duality. 

MUSHK TABA MUSHI, Hikd. 
iha incana. 

MUSHK WALT, Hmo. Valenana Walli- 
chii, bed-i-mn8|k, Hind, is Sail* caprea 
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fhranj Mushk^ Hind, is Oalamihtha nm* 
brosa^ also Qoimum hasilicutn. / 

MUSHOOO WA2lRt^ a tribe of tha 
Waziri Afghans, near the Khybor pass* . 

MUSHRIFP, Arab. Pers. Hind. A 
cashier. 

MUSHRIK, Ar. One who gives a coni« , 
pnnioti to the Almighty; a torm used by 
Mohamed iu the Koran to designate Ghrifl^ 
tians. 

MUSHROO, Hind, stuff of silk and eot» 
toil. Siitins, tlie back or warp of which con^ 
rists of Cotton. 

MUSHROOM. The Agarioocess, the 
Mushroom Tribe of plants, tho Fungaoew of 
Bindley, comprise diushrooms, puff-balls and 
Mildews. They grow on the earth, and on 
decayed anttnal and vegetable substiLnoeBi 
scarcely ever on living bodies of either king* 
dom, in which respect they differ from ' 
licheus which commonly grow on the living 
bark of tiroes. Dr. Royle^H oollections ill 
the Himalaya, amounted to about forty sneoi* 
mens. Some of the fungi are used as xood> 
others are poisonous, others are parasitisand 
destructive to the plants on which they grow. 
The Agaricus campestris, tho common 
muHhroorn, the various species of the Hel- 
vella or morel and of tho tuber or truffloaro 
all useful as food, but there is great difficul- 
ty experienced iu distinguishing the poison- 
ous from tho edible kinds and only such 
shoald%o eaten as are raised in gardens in 
musliroont beds. Tho Koodrati mush- 
room is found throughout tlto Dekhan. 
Mushrooms are often soon in the Tenassorim 
bazaar, and the Karens have names for 
sixty-fonr different species of mushrooms 
and the allied fungi. They distinguish the 
edible from tho poisonous kinds, they say, 
by touching them witli the lime that they 
cat with the betel. .IF the fungus turn 
red when touched, it is regarded as poison- 
ous. But they are so careless or ignorant, 
that sickness and death often ensue after 
eating them. Anew mushroom collected from 
the Slumps of^ trees Agaricus (Pleurotua) 
subocreatus is a dendropliytal species, dic- 
ing readily, is employed in the Straits 
settlements as an article of food aud is newly 
allied to the British Agaricus ulmariui, 
from which it is separated by the volva, 
remains of which may be traced at the base 
of the stem. Mr. Powell says, there are 
three kinds of edible fungi in the Punjali^ 
Tie. The mushroom (Agaricus camp^ 
tris the Samarak or Samarugh of thePanjab) 
also the morel Moxchella escnlenta, (Phal- 
lus e8culentu8).and the truffle Tuber cibail- 
nm, or allied species, called khumba, and 
khambur. The Agaricus campestna mtuMi- 
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womfensnally called ^‘pad baheraj” and 
the morel, “geohi,” or “karaa gachu. 
Br. Henderson mentions that m Shahpnr 
and other districts, where there is ** kalr” 
in the soil, the morel and mushroom are 
both abundant, the former in August 
and September, the latter in the end of 
the cold season, after heavy falls of 
yain. Moharaedans eat only the morel, and 
consider the muRhroom as “ haram** or un- 
lawful food. Natives say that every mush- 
room having a pleasant smell and taste is 
wholesome. In the Jhang district, an under- 
ground morel, called “ phaphor,” is found 
in fields of Jawar (Holcus sorghum), and 
Edgeworth, in the “Flotnila Mallica,** men- 
tions an esculent morel, which he calls 
“ banphnl, literally wild fruit.’* It is said 
that the morel and agarious have both 
narcotic effects when eaten. Quantities of 
the morel are brought from Kashmir to 
Amritsar. The khumba, or khambur of 
Mazaffargarh, is of a pure white color, 
with a powdery surface and destitute of 
gills ; it is very common in the rains, and 
is much esteemed as an article of food. 
Fried in the ordinary way they are equal in 
flavor to English mushrooms. They are 
called khumba, and when very large kbam- 
bar. The Morel (Morohella esculenta), 
called “kama also kachu,’* are imported 
into India from Kashmir. — Uoijle IIL Hima^ 
lay an Botany ^ 440. RMell. Dr, *Ma8on*8 
Tenasserim, Dr, P'Shmohnessy^ Beng. Disp. 
Dr, Honingbergcr, p. 223. See Agaricus ; 
Fungus, ^ 

MUSHTARI, or Mushtri. Ar. the planet. 

Jupiter. 

MUSHTEE, also Mushtighanga musidi, 
Tkl. Strychnos nux vomica. 

MUSHTIGAU, K\rn. A tribe in Mysore 
calling themselves Kshatriya and following 
agriculture but in some respects resembling 
the Jatti or boxers. This seems a misprint 
for Kushtigar, a wrestler. 

MUSIC. An account of the state of musi- 
cal science amongst the EBiudus of early 
ages, and a comparison between it and and 
that of Europe, is yet a desideratum in Ori- 
ental literature. From what we already 
know of the science, it appears to have attain- 
ed a theoretical precision yet unknown to 
Europe, at a period when even Greece was 
little removed from barbarism. The in- 
spirations of the bards of the first ages were 
all set to music ; and the children of the 
most powerful potentates sang the episodes 
'of the great epics of Valmiki and Vy^. 
In music, there are two things , which 
should be very carefully distinguish- 
ed, -the time, and the words or sentences 
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which are adjusted to the timej they are 
respectively called In Sanskrit • swara and 
sahittya. For instance, we may compose a 
verse and adapt it to a certain tune and 
sing it. When we understand the sense of 
the verse, there is one sort of pleasure, and 
when we hear the song, there is another, in- 
dependent of the former. Though these 
two sorts of pleasure intensify each other in 
combination, they are n6t identical, and 
some persons confound one of these with the 
other. In India the hindoo who attentively 
listens to a Thangam pattu passes for one 
possessing a fine musical Hste, while in re- 
ality, he takes no delight in- the tune, but 
revels in the obscene pictares which that 
vicious ballad recalls to his mind. Suon a 
one as this, when he attends a party where 
there are able musicians, would ask for a 
hriti of Mttttttvirayi, a vulgar ballad ; and 
when the musician declines, he will burst 
into a vociferous criticism against him and 
say that tlie fellow knows no music. Some 
people though they take delight in music 
and are daily in the habit of frequenting 
musical parties, erroneously suppose that 
each one of twenty* four steps of the Veena 
or lyre, will utter some letter such as ha, 
hha, ga, gha, &o ! Here are two things con- 
founded, viz., the tune and the letter; tbero 
are such absurd hindoos as will say “ How 
pleasant it will be if a musician sings Kaly- 
ani ragam on a mrithanga or druni” or “ if 
a dancing girl dance to an alapana or 
suruti.” While the reading of the vedas, 
puranas and other religious books was mono- 
polized by the Vydika religious men and 
poetry, rhetoric and kindred branches of learn- 
ing became the hobby of the Lokika or men 
of the world, music, left without any place 
and protection, took refuge in brothels. 
The religious brahmins went so far as to hurl 
their thunders against those who practised 
it and said “ Gayata na thayam’* (that wo 
should not give them any thing). Much at- 
tention has not, however, been paid to this 
injunction and it has often been violated. 
Europeans have a very low opinion of native 
music, not certainly founded upon good 
grounds. Music delights us in two way% 
viz., by hi|rraony and melody. The former 
consists in the agreeabloness of two or more 
sounds uttered at the same time, while the 
latter is seen in the succession of many 
sounds. If you take a veena and tightening 
the strings up to their proper pitch, arrange 
the sruti properly and touch qill of* them at 
once, you have harmony. Your veena may 
be accompanied by a fiddle having the s^e 
sruti, the harmony will be still more pleasing. 
But if in your veena you^uch some of the 
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steps with your finger in sucoession, yon 
bavo melody. For instanoe touch the soooud, 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth, tenth, and 
twelfth steps, you have a melodious succes- 
sion of sounds. This succession is called 
biravi by thehindoos. In Sanskrit, harmony is 
termed aruti and melody raga. The natives 
of India know both hai^raony and melody and 
are distinguished for their skill in both. The 
vocal music of Europeans is generally 
thought by hindns to ho unattractive. But 
when, ladies sing, their naturally sweet voices 
are deemed to make up a little for the defects 
of their music. Hindoo music is vaster and 
more various than that of Europe as may 
be exemplified in the following manner. 
Take a veena or guitar, and press the string 
in one of the steps, and move it to and fro. 
We may hear a gradual ascension and des- 
cension from one note to another. Thus we 
produce an intervening note between two 
notes. A variety of notes is thus produced 
to make the melody more rich. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The mahoinedans of India have the fol- 
lowing wind instruments, viz., 

Zufeeree. 

Puttee, a leaf of the Holcus saccharatus, 
Lin. held between the lips and sounded. 

Moorchung, or Jew’s harp. 

Shuhnaee, a kind of clarionet, a cubit 
long, and having a leaf mouth-piece ; com* 
monly called Soornaee. 

Soor, a bass or drone to the shuhnaee. 

Algoa, a small flageolet, a span long. 

Nagaysur. 

Poonggeo. Of this there are two varie- 
ties, one made of leather and sometimes 
accompanies the kunchnee-ka-taofa, the other 
of pumpkin, usually played upon by jug- 
glers and snake dancers, t&c. 

Qurna, a straight or curved horn, twelve 
feet long. 

Toorree, or Toortooree, commonly deno- 
minated by Europeans collery horn, consists 
of three pieces fixed into one another, of a 
semi-circular shape. 

Banka, is the Toorroo, with the upper 
piece turned.from the performer, forming it 
into the shape of the letter S. 

Bansleo, or flute. 

Snnkh, the Chank or conch shell. It is 
the trumpet of the hindoo temples frequently 
used by devotees, also as an accompaniment 
to the tnmkoe. Sometimes they play trios 
and quartettos on the chank shells alone. 

Nursinga, a sort of horn. 

The following are the diuma, guitars, 
cymbals, castanets, <fco., Ac., of the raaho- 
medans, viz., 
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Ohitkee, or snapping the fingers, 

Talee, or clapping the hands. 

NKhunjuree, a sort of small tambounn, 
played upon with the fingers. 

Duff or Dtiffra, the tambour do basque ; 
“tympanum,” according to Gentins, &adi 
Ttesar, PoUi. p. 303. A sort of bass tambou-* 
rin, played upon with a stick. 

Daeera, the largest variety of famhourin, 
l)eing from a foot and a lial’f to two feet in 
diameter, played upon with a stick. 

Dhol, a larger drum than any of the fol- 
lowing, both sides covered with leather, and 
played upon with the hands. 

D’holuk, or Dholkec, smaller than the 
preceding, aud oily ouo side covered with 
leather. 

Meordung, a kind of drum which is an 
accompatiimeut to the knnehnoo ka taefa. 

Pukhawaj, a kind of drum, a timbrel. 

Tubla. a couple of drums, played upon at 
the same time, one with eaohdiand. 

Nurga. 

Nugara, or a kettle drum. 

Gliurreeal, a plate of brass for boating 
time, a brass gong. 

Tukkoray. or Zayrbum, are small kettle 
drums; one is called zayr, the other bum. 

Dunka, or a bass kettle drum, middle size, 
between the nugara and tukkorny. 

Ta.sa, or Tasha-murfa, a drum of a semi- 
'circular shape, played upon with two sticks, 
and invariably accompanied by theinurfa. 

Murfa, a drum like a d’liol, covered at 
both ends with leather, but played upon 
only on one side with a stick. 

Tubul, an enormously largo variety of 
drum, used in the field of battle. 

Tumkoe, a small circular brass plate, play- 
ed on by striking with a piece of wood, 
having a knob at the end. 

Dhubboos, consists of a rod of iron about 
a foot long, with a knob at one end and a 
sharp point at the other, having from fifty 
to a hundred hollow rings, which when 
shook rattle against one another : used by 
fuqecrs, who Vield it about, striking their 
abdomen of a sudden with the sharp point. 

G’htiprfl, or empty earthen ve.ssels, or 
water pots, played upon with the hand. 

Si-tara throe wires, or Ek Tara, when 
with one steel wire, called by I he latter 
name : sometimes it has nine or eleven steel 
wires ; but generally three, whence its name, 
from three, and string or wire. 

Tumboora, a sort of seetar, (guitar),* 
having catgut strings instead of wire. 

Sarnng, or Sarungco, a musical instru- 
ment like a fiddle, played upon with a bow. 

Jiubab, a kind of violin a relieok. 

CI>1» 
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Been, or Vina, a sort of seetar bnfc having 
two dried hollow pumpkins (Cnenrbita me- 
lopepo, \Yilld.) fixed to the end of it, with 
five or seven steel strings ; described by Sir 
William Jones in the Asiat, Researches. 

Keenggree, similar to the preceding, but 
having three or four pumpkins, and only two 
steel strings generally used by Hindoos. 

Qanoon, a species of dnleimer, or harp. 

Urugan, a kind of organ. 

Kagmala. 

Chukara, a kind of violin. 

Thalee, a flat earthen dish on which they 
rub and rattle a stick with both hands. 

Theekree, two bite of sticks or fi'agmcnts 
of earthen vessels used as bastanetiS. 

Doroo, a small double headed hand drum. 

Snrod, a kind of guitar (or seetar), 
having catgut or silk strings. 

Uuppra. 

Munjeera, or Jhanjh, a kind of small cym- 
bals in the shape of cups, struck against 
each other, and accompanying most bands. 

Tal, cymbals, used by devotees, and fre- 
fjuentlyas an accompaniment to the taefa. 

Ohugi*ee, one or two hollow rings with 
pebbles in them, worn on one or both thumbs, 
and rattled. 

Goonghroo, little bolls fastened to a 
string, which is wound round the Grists and 
ankles, and which jingle at every motion 
of the limbs. 

Saz. . ** 

Seekhan, a piece of iron about a cubit 
long, with which fnqeers pierce their necks 
and cheeks. Also ; — An Arab musical iu- 
■trument, used by the Arabians who fre- 
quent the Malabar Coast. 

The following are the musical instruments 
played as accompaniments to the peiform- 
aucos of the dancing girls. 

Brttmj.— Of these there arc two, a large 
oval shaped one termed a d’hol, and a 
smaller one of the same shape and make, 
called a malum moorathungum or mathalum. 
Those are hollow wooden cylinders, large in 
the centre, and narrowed at either extremity, 
and covered by parchment at both ends. 

Thoothe or santoothe^ a wind bag, some- 
what like a bagpipe, this comprises the 
entire skin of a sheep or goat, freed of hair 
and having all the openings closed, except- 
ing two pipes of reed, one of which is in- 
serted in the neck, and the other, at one of 
the extremities, one to blow with, and the 
^other through which the air issues, produc- 
ing a low moaning sound. 

Tkalum. Two pairs of cymbals, (large 
and small) termed peria and chinna, thalum. 

A piccolo, termed poolan kushul. 

A small flageolet, called mogoveni. ‘ 
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A largo flageolet, called peria walum 
mogoveni. 

In addition, they sometimes have a olsri- 
onef, violin, tambourine, and guitar, but these 
are innovations of late intijoduotion. In the 
performance of the Hindoo dancing girls in 
the two dances termed avancum and kan- 
chfeeno naeteum, their movements are com- 
bined with great agility, case, and graoefulnessy 
and with tlieir pimble steps, the turning and 
twisting of their hands, eyes, face, features 
and trunk agree, whilst they beat time with 
their feet. 'J’he feet generally placed flat as 
they seldom dance on their toes — the move- 
ments and position combine something of 
the waltz and Spanish cachueba— they ad- 
vance, retire, whirl around, drop down and 
rise again with ease and rapidity, whilst the 
several movements are kept in order with 
the twirling and twisting of their hands, 
features, trunk, &c. Some portions of the 
step resemble the hornpipe and jig, whilst 
they hop and dance from one leg to another, 
keeping time, now turning, now whirling, 
now capering, and now drooping, performing a 
coquettish pantomime with their antics, then 
affecting coyness, and dancing away from the 
assembly, by suddenly turning away as if 
careless of their allurements, but rer.urning 
to the attack with greater vigor and increas- 
ed blandishments. It is indeed, surprising 
to witness thefr feats of strength and bodily 
powers of endurance, for notwithstanding 
their frail make and delicate appearanqe, the 
amount of fatigue they endure, dancing as 
they do from nightfall to early hours of the 
morning is astonishing. Their dancing is 
perfection , and the bodily fatigue they must 
undergo, from the attitudes and positions 
they combine in their dances, must be great. 
In what is called the “ Sterria Cothoo” 
athletic feats are performed, resting their 
hands on the ground and flinging their feet 
in the air with great rapidity and thus twirl- 
ing round and round, successively perform- 
ing various somersaults, lying full length on 
the ground with their hands and feet resting, 
contorting," twirling, and twisting their 
bodies in various ways, or whilst resting on 
the hands and legs with their backs to tlie 
ground and their chest and abdomen turned 
upwards, drawing the bands and feet as close 
together as possible ; whilst their bodies are 
thus arched they with their months pick up 
rupees from the ground In this arched 
position beating time with their hands and 
feet, they work round and round in a circle. 
During their performance they join tbeir at- 
tendants in the songs that are sung and regu- 
late the various movements of their bodies 
tp the expression given vent to in the song. 
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Modiy^ doocoorooihoo,--^lu tbia daaoe tbe 
woimI xQvd” is a term used to designate a 
oraffc or^enobantment practised by a conjuror 
who places or hides money or other valuables 
in a certain placci and often in the presence 
of bis opponent, with tbe view of testing his 
ability, and challenges him to remove it, 
which the opponent endeavours to do by 
playing on a pipe termed “maked,” and if 
he be not equally skilled, he is struck to the 
ground in a mysterious manner sick and ill, 
frequently bleeding from the nose and mouth 
profusely. The dance is in imitation of this 
by the girl playing on a maked, dancing at 
the same time and throwing herself on the 
ground—the right leg is stretched out at full 
length, forming a perfect angle with her 
body out on one side; on the other, the left 
leg doubled under the knee is stretched out in 
like manner on the opposite side, producing 
a most singular appearance, and as if there 
were no joint in the hips. 

Cola Auieum^ or the stick dance, is form- 
ed by a number of girls of the same age, 
size, and dress, numbering from twelve 
to twent.y*four, or more, each having two 
sticks, one in each hand, about eighteen 
iiiclies long, well turned, and painted 
with circular stripes of yellow, green 
and red, Either to the roof or acrojjs a piece ot 
wood raised in support for the purpose, a 
stout skein of thread in ditferent colour.s is 
suspended, and having as many strands 
there are girls, the free ends of the strands 
are tied to the ends of the painted sticks 
each hold; the dance bogi«is with tho usual 
song and aiecompaiiirnent of music, when 
each girl striking her sticks dances a kind 
of jig and hops from place to place exchang- 
ing places with each other. Thi.s is done 
with such order and regularity that tho seve- 
ral strands are plaited with the utmost regu- 
larity into a stout cord or tapo of many 
cqlours, according to the design. At a sign 
from the conductor the same is undone, with 
oqual order and regularity, the girls danejng 
and ei^changin^ places with each other with- 
out a single mistake or false step, either in 
the plaiting or unplaiting ol the strands of 
thread. The readiness, grace, and ease with 
which tbe several movements are effected are 
worthy of admiration. At some places on 
festive occasions, during the peregrinations 
of tbe hindoo idol around tbe town in pro- 
cession, these girls perform the stick dance 
on a platform, which is carried and precedes 
the idol. More frequently these and other 
dances are performed on foot in front and at 
some distance from the procession, which 
stands still at a certain distance to allow of 
its being properly carried out. 
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Of tbe Burmese musical instruments, the 
chief in size and power, is called Patshaing, 
and may be styled a Drum Bfiinnonioop. 
It consists of a circular tub-like frame, 
about thirty inches high and four feet six 
inches in diameter. This frame is'formed 
of separate wooden staves foiioiftilly carved, 
and fitting by tennon into a hoop which keeps 
them in place. Round the interior of the 
frame are suspended vertically some eighteen 
or twenty drums, or tom-toms, graduated iu 
tone, and in size from about 2 ]; iuches diame- 
ter up to ton. Iu tuning, the tone of each 
drum is modified as required, by the appUoa- 
tiou of a little moist clay with a sweep of the 
thumb, in the cei^re of the parchment. The 
whole system then forms a sort of harmoni- 
cou, on which tho performer, squatted iu 
the middle, plays with tho natural plectra of 
his fingers and palms, -—and with great dex- 
terity and musical efibet. 

Another .somewhat similar instrument has 
a frame about four feet in diameter, and four- ' 
teen inches high. Tho player sits within 
the inner circle and strikes tho gongs with 
small drum-sticks. This instrument is one of 
singular sweeticss and melody. 

Tho harp of Burrnah is held across the 
lap when played, tho curved horn being 
to the left, and tho Tight hand passed round 
and over the 6tririg.s instead of being kept 
upright like the Welsh harp. Tasselled cords 
attaclipd to the ends of tho strings and twist- 
ed round tho curved head, serve fot tuning. 
This is done by pushing them up or down, ho 
that the curvature of the liead increases or 
diminishes the tension. These cords arc at 
the same time ornamental appendages to tbe 
harp. This harp is a pleasing instrument by 
itself, but it is usually only an accompaniment 
to unmclodious elmnts of intolerable pro- 
lixity. 

The bamboo Harraonicon or staccato if 
a musical instrument used throughout 
Burmah and the Eastern Archipelago. In 
Java they have a number of such instm- 
ment-s, made ^u wood and metal, and onlv 
slightly difienng from one another, though 
distinguished by different names. In that of 
Biirmah, eighteen to twenty slips ol bamboo, 
about, au iucii and a half brood and of gri^u- 
ated length, are strung upon a double string 
and suspended iu a catenary over the moutb 
of a jfcrough-liko sounding box. The roundish 
side of the bamboo is uppermost, and whilst 
tho extremities of the slips are left to ^heir 
original tliickness, the middle part of each i» 
thinned and hollowed out below. Tbe tuning 
is accomplished partly by the regulating of 
this thinning of the middle part. The soaio 
so* formed id played with one or two drum* 
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sticks, and the iiiKtrurtient is one of very 
mellow and pleasiit^ tone. Though the 
materials are of no value, a good old Har- 
inonieon is prized by the owner, like a good 
old Cr( 3 niona, and he can rarely bo induced 
to part with it. 

The musical instruments of Java are the 
Bonang, Kromo and Gam bang. — Tod's Ra* 
josthan, vol. i. p. 5*19. Naiice PuhUc Opinion. 
Herklot. Yule* 8 Mission. 

MUSICAL-FISH, or Drum-fish, a sea- fish 
near the Pearl river near Macao. Every 
evening, they assemble around a whip and 
continue their musical linmrniug till about 
mid-niglit. The noiso rises and falls or sud- 
denly ceases at times as they quit the ship 
in search of food. — Adains^ p. 68. 

MU SIC AN I, an ancient people of upper 
Sindh, whose Ciipital was Alor. 

MU SIC ANUS, a chief mentioned in the 
account of tlie Voyage of Nearebns, 
Pottiuger finds a similarity between Mnsi- 
canus and Moo-Sehwan, the names of two 
contiguous districts in Sind, and usually con- 
nected iu utterance. They lie exactly where 
wo are told the Greeks ibiirid that chiefs 
territories. From the territory of theSogdi 
or Sodrm, Alexander continued his voyage 
down the Indus to the capital of a king 
named Musikanus, according to Strabo, 
Diodorns, and Arrian or of a people named 
Musicaui, according to Curtins. These 
statements can only apply to thep rich 
and powerful kingdom of Upper Sindh, of 
which Alor is known to have been the 
capital for many ages. There is however 
nothing to guide us but the general descrip- 
tion that the kingdom of Musikanus was 
“ the richest and most populous throughout 
all India,” and that the territory of Alor was 
rich and fertile, is known from the early Arab 
geographers, who are unanimous in its prai'^e. 
The ruins of Alor are situated to the 
south of a gap in the low range of lime- 
stono-hills which stretches from Bnkkur or 
Bhakar towards the south for about 20 miles, 
until it is lost in the broad belt of saud-hills 
which bound the Nara, or old bed of the 
Indus on the west. Through this gap a 
branch of the Indus once flowed, which pro- 
tected the city on the north-west. To the 
north-east it was covered by a second branch, 
of the river, wliich flowed nearly at right an- 
gles to the other, at a distance of three miles. 
At the accession of raja Dahir, in A. D. 680, 
the latter was probably the main stream of 
the Indus which had been gradually working 
to the westward from its original bed in the 
old N ara. According ^to the native histories, 
the final change was hastened by the excava- 
tion of a channel through the northern end of 


the range of hills between Bhakar and Rori* 
The correct name of Alor is not quite oertairi' 
The common pronanioation at present is 
Aror, but General Cunningham thinks it 
probable that the original name was Rora, 
and that the initial vowel was derived from 
the Arabic prefix Al, as it is written 
Alror in Biladfiri, Edrisi, and other Arab 
autliors. Tlie city of Musikanus was 
evidently a position of some conseqndnce as 
Arrian relates that Alexander “ ordered Kra- 
terns to build a castle in the city, and himself 
tarried there to see it finished. Totiinger^ 
Travels iu Beloochistan^ Asiatic Researches, 
vol, 15 p. 14. Gunumgham Ancient Geography 
of India., py. 256, 259. See Kabul. 

MDSINA, a little mammal of Japan, very 
like a racoon. 

MUSINA, or musnee. Beng. Hind, Linnm 
usitatissimuin. 


MUSIRIS. A port known to the Greeks 
on the coast of Malabar, in all probability, 
Mangalore. It is alluded to in the Peripliis 
of the Erytlirean Sea (supposed to have 
been written by Arrian) to whom we are 
indebted for the earliest mention of the pen- 
insula of the Deklian, and we are informed 
of Hippalns, the commander of a vessel 
in the Indian trade, liaviug the hardihood 
to stretch out to sea, from the mouth of tho 
Arabian gulf and practically test the rnoro 
theoretical observations of his predecessors : 
this experiment was successful, and he found 
himself carried by the south-west monsoon 
toMusiris. This bold adventure, gained for 
him the honour of having his name attached 
to the wind by which he was enabled to per- 
form this novel voyage. — lud. iu \ 6th Cen- 
tury. 

MUSJID, Ab. a mosque. Musjid-ul- Ha- 

ram, the sacred or inviolable temple, i. e., 
Kaaba. The English letter j, amongst tho 
people of Egypt and Turkey, has 'the hard 
sound of g, hence mu-'-jid is pronounced 
musgid, from which is the English word 
mosque. , 

MUSK. 


Muschio, It. 

Dedes, Jav. Malay. 
Moschus, Lat. 

D’ed’es, Rasi, Malay. 

Jabat. „ 

Almiscar, Port. 

Kabarga., Muscus, Rus. 
Muahka, Sans. 

Katta, Oorala, SiNOB. 

Almizele, Sp. 

Musk is a seevetion in the preputial 
follicles of the musk deer, the Moschus 

moschiferus, and is sometimes adulterated 
with dried blood or catechu. If the former 


Mishk, Mushk, Ar. Hind. 


Peks. 

Kado, Bubm. 

Shie-Hiang Chin. 

Desmer, Dan. 

Muskug, Dut. 

Muso, Fr. 

Bisani, Grk. 


Kasturi, Hind. Malay. 
' Sans. Tam. Trl* 
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MUSK> 

be pr^t, agitation with (iistilled water 
will often form a solntion, ooagnlated by heat 
The latter is deteoted by addiiii^ a solution 
of muriate of iron to the water in which the 
musk WHS diffused : a deep black colour is 
produced if catechu be present. Globules 
of lead are often fraud uleur-ly introduced 
into the sacs ; the best tesr. is the strength of 
the alcoholic solution. The Muak deer is 
found in the Himalaya, Sibevk, Tonquiu, 
and Cochin-China. A substance analogous 
te musk (in, Hyraceuni) is brought to 
Bombay by inerchauts from Zauzibar. True 
musk is only found in the follicle of the musk 
deer, in the rutting season and in tlie early 
winter. Good musk is in irregular, unctuous, 
light, dry, reddish-black, or dark purple grains, 
concreted in a slightly oval bag, about I ?r 
inches in diameter, hairy on one hide and 
not on the other; they weigh from 200 
to 250 grains a piece. The small dark hags 
with the grayish hairs arranged evenly 
around the centre are the best. In the | 
living animal, the music has the consistence 
of honey, is of a brownish-rcd color, and has 
a strong odour. When dry, the musk i.s 
almost solid, granular, and of a dark-brown 
color. It feels unctuous and fatty, has a 
bibter aromatic teste and its smell is 
powerful. Each sac does not contain more 
than iirO grains in an adult, and 12.S in an 
old animal. Two kinds of musk are known 
in commerce, the Toiiquin, or Chinese, 
which is the best ; and the Habardur, or 
Russian. The musk that reaches Britain 
is imported from China iii (she-sts of from 6tl 
to 100 ounces each. An inferior kind, of lull 
produce is imported from Bengal: There 
is also a Siberian or Russian musk. The 
China musk bags are always observed to 
Itave been opened and sewn up again, and 
it is probable that adulteration is largely 
practised : the blood of tlio animal is often 
mixed with the musk. The Simla musk i 
balls, which are presented as complimentary 
nazars by hill chiefs, are an infeiior 
kind, and do not command anything like 
the price of the genuine Thibet balls. 
About 100 musk bags are imported 
from Cbangthan via Yarkand of which 
about 40 go to Yarkand ; the rest go to 
Kashmir and Jammu, and are taken by 
Yarkandi pilgrims to Mecca for sale in 
India or other Asiatic countries ; they are 
produced in the north-west of Rodokh and 
Nepal, and their value, at Le, 7 to 15 Rs. ; but | 
all supply from that quarter hw long ceased. 
In 1857, the import of musk into England 
wad 10,728 ounces. The' pod is obtained 
from the male, the largest are the size of 
about a pullet’s egg and worth about 25 


MUSK-DEER. 

shillings. Edrisi, the Moorish geogmpher, 
writing in the twelfth century, enumerates 
musk as one of the produr.tions then exported 
frofft Ceylon; but t.hi8mu8<ihavel)eeu the civet 
of the glossy genette, the civet car. of Euro- 
peans, which is common in the northern pro- 
vince, where the Tamil people confine it in 
ijages for the sake of its musk, which they 
j' collect from the wooileti bars on which it rubs 
j itself. Tlie musk bag of tiie musk deor eon- 
sistsofasac, which is only present in the 
iimle ; it in placed on the median liuo of the 
sbdninen, between the nsvel and the onfice of 
the prepuce and near the latter. The kmc is of 
a rounded oval form, fiat on its superior and, 
adherent surface, but convex and covered with 
hair on its inferior or free surfime. In adults 
the sac is from two to three inciieslong, and 
7 to 10 lines in depth. Theeiivelopu of the 
sac consists of three Kcparate menibranes. 
These small bodies aj*e glands for the 
secretion of the musk. Toward the middle 
of the external Kurface of the sac is a short 
canal, which posses obliquely, and has its in- 
ternal opening miirktd by a number of con- 
verging hairs. — 0'8haa<jhnmij, 
MUSK-DEER. 

Moscln’s innsoliiferus j llonz, TiB. 

La}< Labttor J<8y, Tiu. ) 

The ninsk-door, is about the size of a 
)’'oung roebuck six months old. The color 
of the skin is blackish with a mixture of 
yellow* and reddish brown. The tail has a 
heart-shaped sfiaco around it, naked in tho 
male and always moiHtened with a strong 
snielliug secretion, tho females, dnrijjg tho 
whole of life, and tho males up to two years 
of age, have the tail covered with hair on its 
upper part, and with wool on its under 
part : the animal has no horns. Ir. is timid 
and nocturnal in its habits, very rapid in 'its 
cour.se; it has a leaping motion, soaiething. 
like that of tho Itaro; it leads a solitary 
life, except in autiurm; it feetis upon the 
leave>, bark, and roots of trees ; its flesh is 
good to eat. The male animal produces the 
musk; it is A native of Eastern Asia, be- 
tween the 30® and 6(<® north latitude. It is 
found in the steppes of the Altai on the 
Irtish river, extending eastward as far as 
the river Yenesei and lake Baikal. 

The musk-deer is rather more than three 
feet long, and stands nearly two feet high at 
the shoulder; but they vary considerably in 
size, those foufid in thick shady woods being 
invariably larger than those on rooky open 
ground. The head is small, the ears long and 
erect. The male has a tusk depending from 
each upper jaw, which, in a full-grown ahi- 
mul is about three inches long, the tbickness 
of 2i goose-quill ; sharp pointed, and curving 
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MUSK-DEER. MUSK-RATS’ TAILS. 

slightly backwards. The general colour is forest. On the lower ranges it ia.compara« 
a dark speckled brownish gray, deej^euing tively a rare animal. '^Exolnsively a forest 
to nearly black on the hind quarters, where animal, it inhabits all kinds of forest indis- 


It is edged down the inside of . the thighs 
with reddish yellow. The throat, belly, and 
legs, ai e of a lighter gray. Legs long and 
slender ; toes long and pointed ; the hind 
heels are long, and as well as the toes rest 
on the ground. The fur is composed of 
thick spiPHl hairs, nob unlike miniature por- 
cupine quills; they are very brittle, break- 
ing with a slight pull, and so thickly set, | 
that numbers may be pulled ouit without 
altering the outward appearance of the fur. 
It is white from the roots to nearly the tips, 
where it gradually becomes dark. The fur 
is much longer aud thicker on tlio hind parts 
than on the fore, aud gives the animal the 
appearance of being rrincli larger in the hind 
quarters, than the shoulder. The tail which 
is not seen unless the fur is parted, is an 
inch long, and about the thickness of a 
thumb; in females and young animals it is 
covered with hair; but. in adult males is 
quite naked, except a slight tuft at the end; 
and'aften covered, as well as all the parts 
near it, with a yellowish waxy substance. 
The musk, which is much better ktmwn than 
the deer itself, is only found in adult males; 
the females have none, neither has any por- 
tion of their bodies the slightest odour of 
musk. The dung of the males smells near- 
ly as strong as musk, but singularly duough 
neither in the contents of the stomach, nor 
bladder, nor in any other part of the body, 
is there any perceptible scent of musk. The 
pod, which is placed near the navel, and 
between the flesh and the skin, is composed 
of several Mayers of thin skin, in which the 
musk is confined, and has much the appear- 
ance of the craw or stomach of a partridge, 
or other small gallinaceous bird, when full 
of food. There is an orifice outwards through 
the skin, into which, by a slight pressure, 
the finger will pass, but it has no connection 
whatever with the body. It is probable that 
musk is at times discharged • through this 
orifice, as the pod is often found not half 
full, and sometimes oven nearly void. The 
musk itself is in grains, from the size of a 
Small ballet to a small shot, of irregular 
shape, but generally round or oblong, 
together with more or less in coarse powder. 
When fresh it is of a dark reddish brown 
colour ; but when taken out of the pod and 
kept for any length of time, becomes nearly 
black. In autumn and winter the grains hre 
firm, hard, and nearly dry ; but in summer 
they become damp and soft. The musk-deer 
may be found upon every bill of an eleva- 
tion above 8,000 feet, which is clothed with 


crimiuately, from the oaks of tbe lower hills 
to the stunted bushes near the limits of 
vegetation the preference seems to be given 
to the birch forests, where the underwood 
consists chiefly of the white rhododendron 
aud juniper. 

The annual exports of musk from India 
were as under : 

1857-58 £ 1,95611859.00 £ 1,792 

1858.59- 3,23611860-01 ., 3,67l 

Nearly all of it was from Bengal, none from 
Madras, and in these four years only to the 
valueof £132 from Bombay. A white musk 
deer is said to have been brought from 
Banka, of the size of a kitten, white all 
over, and apparently full grown. — MarkharrCs 
Shooting in the Himalayas^ p. 85-90. 
O^Shaughnmy^sBengaWinpensary ; 0*8haugh^ 
Bengal Pharmacopoeia. SniiWs Ohinese 
Mah rid Medica, p. 153. Boyle's. MaU Med. 
Unither. Him. Journ. vi p. 2G9. Gal. Oat. Ex. 
1802. Tennent's Sketohes Nat. Hist, of Ceylon^ 

p. 82. 

MUSK A also Mucken, Guz. Hind. Batter. 
MUSKAAT-NOTEN, Dux. Nutmegs. 
MUSA KA JHAll, Hind.— ? 
MUSKATEN-NUSSE. Gkr. Nutmegs. 

M US K CE NT AU RY,Contaurea moschata. 
MUSKET, Hind, the Kantalu, or fisanni 
of Qheuab, Hamiltonia suaveolons, Roxb. 

MUSK OKRO or Musk-hibiscua. 

Hubb-ul mask, All. Abelmoscbua mogcliatus, 
Musk-hibiscus, E.vg. Lat, 

„ plant, „ Ccittii kagturi, Malsal. 

„ mallow, „ Kapa kunaissa, Singh. 

Kala kusturi, Guz. Hind. 

Tlio seeds of tlio Hibiscus abelmosclius, 
or Abelraosohus moschatus, a native of the 
East Indies and South America. 

MUSK RAT of India, species of Sorex. 
See Sorecida). 

MUSK RAT of Canada, Ondatra Ameri- 
cana Tiedemann Castor Zibethious Linn. 
Fiber Zithicus Ouv. Ondatra Locep. the Mus- 
quash of the Cree Indians, Little Beaver. 
See Ondatra. 

MUSK-RATS* TAILS, form a con- 
siderable article of import into India, being 
regarded by some races as aphrodisiac. 
Them tails are covered with a thin sleek 
coat of short hairs, have a pleasing odour of 
musk and are greatly prized in Russia and 
the Maidive Islands. The Musquash is easi- 
ly tamed, soon becomes attached and is 
cleanly and playful. There are three varie- 
ties, tbe black, the . pied and the white 
Eng. Cyo.f p. 419, 
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MUSLIK. 

MUSK-ROOT, the root of a plant known 
by tfie name of »Snmhnl,nppnrpntlvbp* 
longing to the nntnral orderUmhpHiferflp,and 
bronght to England from Rufi^ia and Persia. 
The root exhales a powerful smell of musk, 
and has been used in medicine as a substi- 
tute for that substance. Its tissues are full 
of starch. Encf. Cyc. See Siinbnl, 

MUSK SEED, Seed of Abelmoschus 
mosohatus. 

MUSKUS, Dut. Musk. 

MUSLI,also writtenMooalic, Hind, a gum 
supposed to be obtained from several plants. 
Muali-safed and Musli-somnl are from the 
Bombax heptaphyllum and Mnsli-.sia,b also 
called Musli-dakimni or Black Musli, i.s 
described by Dr. Pareirn, in Ida notes on 
the Materia Medica of Sind, in the col- 
lection of Dr. Stochs, ns from the IMnr- 
daiinia soapiflora of Royle andof theCurcnligo 
orchioides Roxb. according to Ainslie, Mat. 
Ind. ii. p. 242 and is described as dried 
slices of a blacki.sh root of about Imlf an 
inch thick. There were three sorts of Mo(». 
slie root represented in the Panjab Exhibi- 1 
tion. Musli sembal from Bomhux h«*pta- 
phyllum, Musli safaid which is apparently 
an immature specimen of sntawar (Aspara- 
gus ad.scenderi8) and musli siyah. Musli 
sembal is a liglit woody fibrous root of a 
brownish color with thin epidermis, easily 
detached, and a very fibrous thick tuber. 
It acta as a stimulant and tonic, and some 
consider it in large doses emetic. It is Raid 
to contain 10 per cent, of resin. PoweWs 
Hand Rool'y vol. 1. p. Shanghnessy. 


MUSLIN. 


Neteldoek, Dut. Moussoliria, It. 

Mousseline, Fr. Malmal Malay. 

Musselin, Gbr. Guz. Sami Sella, PoL. 

Npsseltuoh, „ Kissoa, Rus. 

Malmal ; Saila, Hind. Moselina, Si\ 

A fine cotton fabric, extensively manu- 
factured in India, iu Europe and America. 
There are a great vaiiety of kinds and 
qualities, as, book-muslin, cambric-muslin, 
muil-muslin, &c. Formerly all muslins 
were made in British India, and Dacca in 
Bengal and Arnee in Chingleput were cele- 
brated ; Dacca, especially, was formerly 
celebrated' for “ its webs of woven wind. 


The Dacca muslin manufacture once em- 
ployed, thousands of hands, but towards the 
middle of the 19th Century it was qiiiro at an 
end, so that it was with great diflSculty that 
the specimens of the fabrics sent to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, were procured. 
The kind of cotton (which is very short 
in the staple) employed, was hardly grown, 
and scarcely a loom then existed which was 
fit for the the finest fabrics. The Dacca 


MUSLIN. 


jewellers atill excel in gold and silver filljajree, 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Cam- 
bnc muslin bleached and the Jsree muslin 
exhibited by VeerabommaKristnama Chetty 
were of a very superior quality and the Jury 
considered tlie nianufHCtn?‘er entitled to p 
reward of a 2nd cl?i.ss medal. The ntoat 
celebrated of Indian muslins was that, of 
Dacca, made from cotton grown in the 
vicinity, tl»e thread from which doea not 
swell. Chicacole^nndUpada, a few miles north 
of Cocanada, formerly prodneed Hne muslins 
and, in 18G2, a strong mnslin, genornlly 
chocked, is procunihlc at Chieacole, at. 8 to 
6 rupees per piece of 8 yards, or made to 
order of very good| quality at 11 rupees the 
piece. The ramons Amec niualins, of which 
Book musli na arc an imitation are prepared 
at Arnee in the Chingleput disnict : th^Jy 
sell oecording to quality. At the 1851 and 
1882 Exhibitions, Daeca muslins stood sue*, 
cessful in comparison with those of Europe, 
and in the Industrial musentn at. London is 
a piece 20 yards X 1 yard, weighing only 7J 
07 , At that of 18G2, an excellent specirrion 
of Dacca manufacture was superior to any 
.shown in 1851, the best. s?>peirrien on that 
occasion proving to bo of No. 857s yarn and 
that of 1802 380s, As tlien, however, some 
machine made mnslin in the Exhibition was 
superior in point of fineness, acc'ording to 
tlie mode of computation ailoptud; there 
^Averc exhibited also, 


Chorkana mnslin. 
Jnnglckhassn. 

Striped muslin, or Doo* 
reah. 

Spotted mnslin, or Jtoo- 
tee! 

Allabnlly mnslin. 

Red spotted mnslin, or 
Boote 
Jarndanec 


Ab-rowan 
Slrciir.j.Ali 
iMalmnl Klias 
iNnynrnok 
Figured mnslin^ 
(/buiiderkoom Mnlmul, 
Knrnool muslin, Ui qua- 
lily, 

Mailorpak muslin, from 
i North Arcot. 


Tlio tlircad used in weaving mnslin of 
the finest kind is spun from a peculiar kind 
of cotton, known by the vernacular name of 
‘ Pu Parthi.* The weavers state that they- 
purchase this, thread ready spun from a 
colony of pariahs, who have settled in the 
neighbourhood, and who have tJie speciality 
of its preparation. It is not stated wherein 
this peculiarity of manufacture chiefly con- 
sista, as all that the local report says on this 
head is, that after tho cotton is cayefullv 
cleaned and picked it is laid by in cloth - 
bundles for two or three years, when it is 
rolled in plantain bark and then wound off. 
The weavers of the Philippines succeed in 
reducing the harsh filaments of the Abaoa* 
palm-tree, to such a degree of fineness, 
that they afterwards convert them into 
I textures equal to tho best muslins of Bengsl. 
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MUSKITO. 

The mannfacfure of the exccrdingly fine 
Dacca muslins is slowly dying out. There 
is now nOi demand for those ot* the finest 
quality — the ab-rowan or running- water and 
shttbnam or night-dew. The Native nobility 
of India do not patronize the finest sort, 
and there is no market for them else- 
where. Tn 1862, there was only a single 
family of weavers in Dacca who can 
manufacture the very finest quality; and 
it takes them six months to make op 
one piece, but even for this piece they 
get no orders. Besides, the particular kind 
of cotton, kapas, supposed to be finer than 
the finest new Orleans staple, from which 
alone the tliread was spun, is now never 
grown. The principal varieties of plain 
jiiusliiis manufactured at Daces, are Mnlmul 
Khas, Abrawan, Shab-nam, Khasa, Jhnna 
Circar Ali, Tan-zeb, Alabulleo, Nynsook, 
Buddun Khas, Tnrandam, Surbufcee and 
Surbund — names which denote fineness, 
beauty or transparency of texture, or the uses 
to which they sre put. Hooker Him. Jour. 
vol. ii. p. 254. Bhnde^ MSS. U. 7?, J. R. 
Walion's state p. 55-6. Cat. Hxh. 1862. 

MUSLI. Hind. A term by which the 
roots of several plants are designoted, Musli 
Sufed Asparagus filicimis. Musli Siyah. 
Aneilema tuberosa. See Moosli. 

MUSMUSA,— Bryonia scabra. 

MUSNUD, Arab. Hind, The throne of a 
mahomedan prince of India. 

MUSOOR, Bbno. Hairy taro,Ervum hirsu- 
tum. 

MUSQUASH. A species of Ondatra the 
musk-rat, a dimunitive species of beaver, 
the skin is largely used as a hatting fur. 
Its tail is sold in Russia and India for its 
odour of musk. — Walerslon. 

MUSKITO. 

Machr, Hind. | Kosi, Tam. 

Namuk ; agaa ; Malay. Donia, Tbl. 

Agih, „ I 

Some writers have supposed the rnusquitos 
to be the flies alluded to in Scripturo, sent as 
plagues, but Bruce thought* this Egyptian 
plague might be the Bimb of Abyssinia, and 
this is probably correct, Four species are 
known, Culex laniger, C. fuscanus, 0. cir- 
cumvolens and 0. regius a few sprigs of 
wormwood placed about tho pillow, will 
generally protect the sleeper from their at- 
tacks or rub tho worm- wood gently over 
tho forehead and wrists, tho last thing at 
night, and neither musquitoes or other 
noxious insects will give annoyance. These 
insects chiefly abound near stagnant 
wator and near the great rivers. Along 
tbo banks of tho Irawadi, every Busman 


MUSKITO. 

sleeps under a musqnito curtain the insects 
are so numerous. Their passage from a 
river or tank is intercepted by trees and at 
Kimmondyne myriads hang about the trees. 
Captain Blphinstone Erskirie also mentions 
r.hat whenever the mosquitoes were uncom- 
monly numerous iu Rewa (which was five 
miles fromNiuque), he always used to be told 
that the boys had been disturbing the akau 
iii namu. This tree was completely covered 
with mosquitoes, and so thick ‘were they, 
that one could easily have taken a capful 
from any branch at one scoOp. Every part 
rtf the tree, from the very top to the root, 
and in the same manner the branches, ap- 
peared to be one solidtrunk composed of mos- 
quitoes. He WHS told by Tbakouau that it 
had boon so that since he was a boy; that 
it was the property of the' tree to attract the 
mosquitoes, and that, if never disturbed, 
the country would be entirely free from 
these ti'oublesome insects. In India they 
are smoked out of a room by burning chips 
of wood. Various substances are employed 
by tho Chinese to drive them away. Our 
boatmen, says Fortune, who heard him talk- 
ing about tlic mnsquito, asked Sing-Hoo 
why he did not buy some mnsquito tobacco, 
which they said might bo had in the village, 
and which would drive all tho musquitoes 
out of the boat. Immediately, he says, t des- 
patched him to procure some of this 
invaluable substance. In a few minutes 
he returned with four long sticks in his 
hand, not unlike the pastilles commonly 
used for burning incense in tho temples, only 
somewhat longer and coarser in appearance. 
They cost only two cash each — made with tlio 
sawings oFresinous woods — procured, he sup- 
poses, from junipor-trees—and mixed with 
some combustible matter to make it burn. 
A piece of split bamboo, three or four feet in 
length, is then covered all over with this 
substance. When tinished it is as thick as 
a rattan or a small cane. The upper end of 
the bamboo has a slit in it for hooking on 
to any nail iu the wall, or to the roof of a 
boat. When once lighted, it goes on burning 
upwards until within six inches of the hook, 
beyond which there is no combustible matter, 
and it then dies out. A somewhat fragrant 
smell is given out during combustion, which 
at a distance, is not disagreeable. Sometimes 
the sawdust is put up in coils of paper, and 
is then burned on the floors of the houses. 
Various species of wormwood are likewise 
employed for the same purpose. The stems 
and leaves of these plants are twisted and 
dried, and probably dipped in some' prepa- 
ration to make them burn. Tho mnsquito 



ilusfttin}. 

1)M » mortiil areijlian to aU thne siibstanoea 
tort wherever they are bnrning, there the 
Uttle N>rmeiitor» will not come. I procured, 
headd^ rhe sticks In que^stion, and bartik 
then» daily, afher this; and althongh the 
inseiita were often swarmiu^f when I ctiterert 
the boat! or an inn, the moment their 
tobacco” was liflrhted they quickly disap. 
peAred', And left me to sit at my ease, or to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep. A person inform- 
ert bun tljat they used the sawings of jnni- 
per or pine tree*(pih heang fm,, or ‘artng 
slioo), arteraiaia-leavos retlucort to powder 
(nai-hai) tobaccodcam (can fun), a Kmall 
portion of arsenic (po-ia), and a mineral 
called nn-wang. To thirty pounds of the 
pine or juniper sAwings, about twenty 
of arf-ernisia, five of tobacco, and a 
STtlall qnjintifcy of arsenic were added. 
From subsiMpicnt inquiri,>', Im ascertain, 
ed the composition to be pino And jiini- 
^er sawings, wormwood loaves, ami -to* 
bacco- leaves, reduced to powder, a small por^ 
tion of uuwang and arsenic. Fivdi article 
\vas well bViiteii up with water, then the 
whole mixed together, ami in the form of a 
thick pa>te rolled on a slip of liamboo. On 
exposure , to t!ie air the substance dried 
quickly, and was then put away for sale. 
When finished the sticks Are somewhat like 


MUS HUPESCBNS, Cray; (M-flavei*' 
cens, Ellioi); and Mas nemoraliSy Elytht art ' 
two species of the tree mt in Ceylon, —ilhn* 
iiml. 8 bketches of iJie Natural BUiory of Qty* 
Ion, ^.42. See Muridio; Mas. 

MUSS. Hinp. of Kanawar, Desmodiani 
Argenteum. 

MUSSiEXOA, A genus of plants of thA 
natural order OinehonneetA, section Qardi- 
nert. M‘. mHcrophylla, Wall, is a plant of Ne- 
pal with deep orange flowers. This seems 
to be the plant which the Rev. Dr. Mason 
notices ander the name rif MiissjoridA walli- 
chii, a species with corymbs of orange- 
colored flowers, ami a single sepal ex* 
panded Into a lat^ge wliite leaf, an interest- 
ing shrub t(» the eye of the curious; it ie 
abundant in Teirnsserim forests. In CalottttR 
an allied species is cultivated in the gardens. 
— : Voi^t. 

MUSSyKNi)A BKLlLIiA, RMe, Bam, 
ami M. flanescenH, Roxb. Ham. are syns. of 
M, frondosa, Linn. 

MUSS^XDA CORYMBUS, Tioxb. A 
small tree of Silhet, Malabar and Ceylon, 
with middle sizoil bright orange flowers. Its 
white floral leaves are sometimes eaten.'—* 
Roxb. i. 550, Voii/t, p. ,’177. 

MUSSyBN^DA FKOXOOSA. linn.' 


the common joss-sticks of the country, or 
about the thickness and length of a light 
walking cane. Another snbf'tanCe, much 
cheaper thim tho last^ is foUml in oVery 


.Sarwart, Bboutoosee.BoM. 
Sanrhout, „ 

Bchiiiis tltsn. 


Bel i la, 
Vella^ollay, 


Mairal 

Tam. 


Grows iti most parts of British India, Nepal 


town and village in the central and eastern l tod Ceylon. It has gold colored flowers ; it 


provinces of the empire^ but no doubt it 
is in use over the greater part of China, 
Long, narrow bags of paper-- say half an 


conspiettouH with its white leaf, couiraBting 
with its deep golden colored flower. Thei’H 
are many varieties of it. Its root and the 


inch in diamefei* And two feet long— j juice of its leaves and fruit are used in medi. 
are filled with the following substances, eine. 

... ! -...i Mir« 


namely, the sawings of pine or juniper mixed 
with a small portioti of niiwang and arsenic. 
I’he proportions are thirty pounds of Saw- 
ings, two ounces of nuwang, and one ounce 
of arsenic. This mixture is not made bp in 


the form of a paste like the latter but simp’y | Uw/n. 


MUSAIiA, Hino. Seasoning for food; 
garm mnsala warm scaspnings or spices; 
tlmndamuKala or cold seasonings is a term 
applied to tlio less pungent Hubstances. 
MUSSALI, Sax 3. CurCuligo orchioides.— 


well mixetlj And then run into the bags in a 
dry state. Fach bag being fllied Is chwed at 
the mouth," and then coiled up like a rope 
and fastened in this position with a bit of 
thread. Many hundreds of these coils neatly 
done up and placed, one above another, may 
bo seen exposed for sale in shops during the 
hot season, when musquitos are numerous. — 
Daoies* Chinese ; Algiers in 1 867, p. 16. Capt, 


Aloes. 

MUSSA't*, also writren Mussud and Mun- 
sad, Mai.Kal. An inferior tribo of brahmans, 
in Malabar, said to be descended from those 
for whom ParnsUrainan recovered the pro- 
vince from the ROo.^Wilsnn. 

MUSSAY PaYATTI, Tam. Tctranthera 
tomontfisa- 

MUBSliji!, Can. One of the Lauraoece, 


Blphinstone Erskine, Islands of the Western] grows in Mysore, vvhere it is m genera de- 
r(Miri6,p.m.Fortum^sTeaDistM^^^ romA-^Cnpt. Pmkh in Mad. Cat. Ex. of 
ARml^ anrngth OUmh p. 111. See 

mIjSMNU, Hiho. Pregarla vesca. See MUSSELS, Molluaeonii animals, or ilwll 
Strawterry. ; g»B, wliieU may be tba* shown: 

4W . «Bi ' 


t 



MUSSOOBIK. 

• FaMILT MtTIUD/E, Mussblh, 

Gin. Mytilus Soa-mnsRel, rec. 50 sp. fossil 80 Bp. 

P Myalina, fossil, 6 sp. 

Modiola. Uorse-inussol, rec. 50, foss,l30 sp. 

Sub-Gin. Lithodomus, we. 12 ep. fossil, 16 sp 

Crenella, wc. and fossil. 

Modiolarca, rec. 

? Myfcilimeria, rec. 

Modiolopsis (mytiloiMeft), fo.seil. 

? Orthonotus (piioiudiN), fo.ssil 

Dreissena. Syn. Mytilomya, Congtna. Tlcbo- 
goiiia, Jossil, 10 sp. 

Mussels are caught in small cylindrical 
basket traps, attached to a hltigle rope, and 
floated with the tidencnr the bottom. 

MUSSOI, a medicinal bark of the Archi- 
pelago, largely nn article of trade. 

MUSSOOR., Hind, the pulse Ervum lens. 

MUSSORIE, Hind, Coriaria Nepalensi.s, 
Wall 

MUSSOORIE or Masuri, a sanatarinm 
or hill station, in the Himalaya, whicli ad- 
joins Landonr on tho we.st and consists of 
a series of ridges about r> miles in extent 
running off almost east ami west with fre- 
quent peaks, and with spurs or shoulders 
issuing irregularly down to the valley of 
Deyrah Dhoon on the south, and to the 
river Uglar or Uggulwar on tlic north, 
with deep wooded gorges between. J3anog, 
a. hill to the west of the settlement has 
been ascertained to be 7,o45 feet above 
the level of the sea and to bo in 30® 28* 29,” 
N. lat. and 78® 32’ 3” E, long, Tlierivoi< Jum- 
na flows around tho iiortlieru face of Banog 
and Badray bounds tho settlement of M ns- 
Boorrieon the west. Mussoorie wns first 
resorted to as a sanatariiuri in 1823. It 
is built upon heiglits varying from 0,400 
to 7,200 feet, the majority of liouses being 
situated at probably the mean elevah’on 
of G,800 feet. There is no table land 
of any extent and almost every build- 
ing stands on a site, which it was ncces.sary 
to level either on a peak or ridge, on the 
Bonthern slope of the moun tains. There arc 
few houses on the northern face. The build- 
ings are generally a considewiblc distance 
apart, but they are closer together towards the 
east and in the centre than towards tho west, 
which is the direction in which tho eettlc- 
mont is extending: Thd view of tho snowy 
mountains to the north, (which on a clear 
.day appears to be within a few hours jour- 
ney) and of the beautiful valley of the 
Dhoon, spread out like a painted map at the 
foot of the hills to tho soutii, bos been great- 
ly admired. The river Ganges and Jumna 
are visible from many parts of Mussoorie not 
only as they foam over their rocky beds in 
their impetuous race through the valley but 
BtretcluDg far away into the plains. Tlie s1.a- 


MIJSSULMAK 

tion of Saharunpore is also to be distinguish- 
ed with a glass, bounding the horizon over 
the Sawalik range of hills which shuts in 
the valley of the Dhoon to the south. Com- 
parisons have been made between Simla and 
Mu.ssoorie to the disadvantage of the latter 
on account of the iiakedne.ss of the hills, op 
at least the want of forest trees, and parti- 
ciilarly of the deodar which gives such a 
peculiar charactei’ to the scemery, at the first 
mentioned station. In January and Febru- 
ary the weather is wintry always with frost 
more or less intense, and occasional falls of 
snow. In the course of March the frost en- 
tirely disappears, and many trees put forth 
their new leaves. Showers of rain, and 
sometimes of hail with thunder storms are 
experienced in this month and in April, after 
which till the setting in of the rains in tho 
middle of June there is generally settled 
summer weather. The rains are consider- 
ably Leavier than at the neighbouring stai ions 
ot the plains. They cease on or before the 
18th of September and are succeeded by a 
beautiful ugree^blo season, which lasts till 
Christma.s, and sometimes till the middle or 
end of Jnnilary. In tin's pei'iod of the year 
scarcely a closed door is to bo .seen and the 
temperature gradually sinks from 64® 
in the shade, in the beginning of Oc- 
tober into that of sharp winter, the 
frost becoming strong in the course of 
November. The teinperatiiro of a spring 
on the north face of Mussoorie is nearly 
541® whicli may be fissnmed to be the 'mean 
teniperaturo of the place and the moan 
extreme daily range (as detcrmiiiod by a 
thermometer in an open north verandah in 
iMarcli J838), the most vari.'iblo month of 
the year, wu-s less tlum 5^®. A[iissf>oi*ie is 
found to be 20® to 25® degrees cooler than 
the iieiglibouring .stations. 

MCSSOOli PURPOO,Tam. Ervum lens. 

;MIJSSUCK, or mmsliak Hind, inflated 
skins, generally of bullocks and goats, used 
for carj’yi ng water. 

MUSSULMAN, Ar. properly musalmin, 
a person of the mahoimalan religion, it is 
the plural fin m of the Arabic muslim. A 
woman is called musulmnni and the creed 
Islam. There are, in British India, about 
seventeen millions of this faitli, princi- 
pally of Arab, Persian and Moghul’ descent, 
with many converts, however, particularly in 
lower eastern Bengal. They are of two sects, 
suuni and shiah. Arabia, Persia, Asiatic Tur- 
key, Central Asia, Egypt and Afghanistan, 
are largelymahomedanor mussulraan. In Eu- 
ropean Turkey the mahoraedans form about 
a sixth part of the population. The Afghans 
are raussulmans of the suuni sect with the 



l^ITTSTAJAn. 
cxception«of tho tiil)oof iicfifcliee, who Ihj- j 
long to that of the sbiah. The Parsivau and 
Eimak, who aro subject to the Afghans, 
equally profess the faitli of Islam bat besides 
tho two sects just mentioned some' of them 
are of a third called Ali-lllahee. Tho mussal- 
man or niahomedau sects are very numerous 
one of thorn is tho Wahabi. Derayah the 
Wahabi capital, is situated on tho Wadi 
Beni Hauitah, one of the defiles by wbicb 
alone the Nejid-eU Arid can be entered. The 
Wabnbi calls liiinaelf a ^Inwalibid, or 


MUSTARD. 

MUSTAKAMU, or Tuiiga muste, Tut. 
Cyperus hexastachys, Poiil. 

MUSTAKU, Hind. Cbenopodium, 

MUSTAKI-ROOMI, Hind. Mastic. The 
Mustagi-ruuii, or miistngi of Amritsar is a 
Torobiiitlmto resin, but tho real mustagi- 
runii is produced by the Pistacia lenlisous 
or P. jKalniitica . — PowelVs JIaud Book^vol.], 
p. HI. 

*MUS'rAXG. See Biingolzyo, Kelat. 

MUS f AHI), of comtnorco, is of a light 
yellow ciolonr. The seeds of both black and 


Unitarian, in opposition to i\ln 8 hiik — Poly- | white mnstaril aro first crashed between 


tbeist — any other sect but his own, and at 
Meccah follows out his two principal tenets, 
public prayer for men daily. The founder 
of this religion was Abdul Walinb a native 
of Aijaeno, a town in the rlistrict of El 
Ared. This man, in his youth, first stiuliorl 
at homo those amoncos which are chiefly 
cultivated in Arabia, he afterwards spent 


rollers, and then pounded in mortars. The 
pounded seeds are then sifted. The 
residue in the siA’O is called dressings, or 
siftings; wbai. passes through is impure 
flotti* of mustard, 'fluj latter by a second 
sifting, yields pure Hour of mustard, and a 
secotid quantity of dressings: by pressure, 
tho dressings yield a fixed oil which is used 


some time at Basrii, and made several jour- for mixing with rape and other oils. Tm- 


neys to Bigdad, and tlirougli Pcrsi.i. After 
his return to his native place, lie began to 
prop.'igate his opinions among liis coiiutry- 
raen, and siiccoedod in coiivertiug several 
independent Shaikhs, whoso subjects con- 
sequently becfirae followers of this leader. 
— Fenler'a llisi of the A f/jhans^ p. 201. Jaliaih 
Nnmay p. 521]. WdUteiVsTiacelti, vtd. i. p. 5. 
Ihwton's inlgrlmagc to Ueccah, vol. iii. p. 272. 
Niebuhr's Travels, vol. ii. p. 131. 

MUSSUMBRA, Singh. Ambergris. 

MUSUMBRUM, Tki.. Aloes. 

MUSSING, a river at Cliorrapunji. 

MUST, Hind. Muddn, Sinuh. a period of | 
temporary fury to which elephants are sub' 
jectin the rutting season, and during which 
it is not safe even for tlie mahout or driver 
to approacli them. 

MUSTA, Hind, A kind of yellow color iu 
silk. 

M IT ST A , S \N .s . Cy penis j u uci W >1 i ii a. 

MUSTAFA. See Kara-clii or K.H.ra-tchi 


rr ense quantities of whtiaten flour are employ- 
ed in tho adultoriilion of mustard, and many 
sampitss almost, entirely consist of it; pea- 
flour is sometimes used : out of fifty pamploa 
of mmstard wliieh Dr. Hassall submitted to 
exarnination lie iiad not met with a single 
jiibUnce of adulteration with any other 
farina than whoaten flour: genuine mustard, 
whatever bo tho price paid for it, is scarcely 
ever to boobtaincil; forty-two samples sub- 
niitteif to examination were all found 
adulterated, tho adulteration practised, iu 
every case, was tho samo iu kind, varying 
only in degree, and consisted in tho admix- 
turo of genuine mustard with immense 
quantities of wheatcri flour, highly coloured 
with turmeric. 'rurmoric powder is tho 
ground tuber of Curcuma longa one of tho 
Zingihcracejc, it is «>f a dark yellow colour 
and comsists <d’ largo cells, some of these 
aro loo.sely imbedded in a reticular tissue, 
I butedher’s, and these the miijority, aro quite 
I five: they jria.y bo recognised with facility 
I under tlio microseopo by their size and 


MUS-TAGH, u namo of the Kou<*n Jjun j bright yellow^joloiir. Although Dr. Ilassall 
mountain chain. Aksu, a city of Cbincj^e | examined a large number of samples of rnus- 


Tai'tai'v lies tothesoiitliiif tli.-lflaciur p:is>, I tai-d in no instance did he Kiid 
over the itusingh in In '.S’, fi. 41’ !)’, { |.o.vder absent. liy 
it contains twelve thousand houses, though 
Timkowski states the nnniber more probably 
at. six tlionsand. It stands at the confluelico 
of tho rivers Ak.su (white water) and Kok- 

. .. , I < .i. 


turmeric 
ins or other 
probably by moisiiiro and beat the turmeric 
powder is made to part with a portion of 
its colouring- matter to tho flour which 
enters so largely into tho composition of the 
Four quaViticH of 
ni'inut’a/durer. 


shnl- it is the central point of the Chinese ' mustard of tho shops. 

trade and from it diverge all the great routes 'mustard arp mipplied by the m-inuta/durer. 

towards China tho Hi (^1111617 and the cities The first is called “ socond it is n^ually ot 
both of Eastern and Wostern Turkestan.- a brisht yclh.nr colour, >>«t 


both of Eastern — . 1 

Yule Caihwj, vol. ii. p. .'>72. Sue Kuen-lun ; 
Momitain. 

'MUST AJAR, An. A conlracfcor. 


ded over with numerous black or refHi-h- 
black points: these aro fragraeuls of the 
husks of bl.ick mustard eecds. The next 
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MUSTARD OIL. 

qoalify is termed tioe,” it also preseots a 
tjonsiderable number of black specks, bur, 
fewer than in the former case. The third 
quality is called “ superfine/* it is spotted 
to a much less extent^ although minute 
specks are still visible. The foiii th, or best, 
quality, is the “ double-superfine/* in this the 
eye can scarcely detect husk at all, altliough 
with the microscope, a little may still be 
discovered. These several qualities are vend- 
ed to the public by a wholesale and retail 
establisbraeut in the city *)t London at the 
following rates : “ seconds/’ hd . ; fine,” 

j “superfine,” \\d. \ “ double superfine,’* 
I 5 . 2d., per lb. The qualities of samples 
varied nmch-r-lVoni “secc.nd” to“d(»uble- 
superfine.” The price also varied greatly — 
from Is. to 2 k. the pound, the ordinary 
charge made beitig Ik. and Ik. ^i. the 
pound. — Uasitall^ Food and ds’ Adulltralfloiih^ 
p, 1211.' See Sinapis. 

MUSTARD Si!] ED, Black. 


Khardal, 

Ak. 

Sawi ; SaBavi, 

Malay* 

KiiMg-Lyen, , 

Rukm. 

Sirshaff, 

pEKa. 

Kadi-taai, 

Chin. 

Xakhni-i-Si'pidan 

• 

Mosterd, 

Moutardo, 

But. 

Mofe tarda, 

Pout. 

Fr. 

Gortachiza, 

Rls. 

Munterb, 

Gsr 

Sirsun, Rajika, 

Sans. 

Senf, 


Gau-aba, 

Sindh. 

Kali Rai, 

Guz. 

Moataza, 

Sr. 

Sarsou ; Rai, 

Hind. 

Kadugliu^ 

Tam. 

Mostardai ; Senapa, It. 
Siuapis oigra, Lat. 

Avalu, 

Tbd. 


The black mustard is indigenous Jh al- 
most’every part of Europe and »S. Asia; 
its seeds are small and roundish ; externally 
they are beautifully veined^ and of a reddish 
or hlankish brown colour, though sometimes, 
whitish. Interaally they are yellow. They 
are inodorous, but have an acrid oleaginous 
taste. — Pereira. 

MUSTARD SEED, White. 

P<)h-kai Chin. 1 Siiinpia alba, 


MUSTELID 4 E. 

Mustard oil is expressed in various paria 
of India from the seeds of different species of 
sinapis, especially from the black mustard 
seed. S. glauca, S. bicliotonia, and S. jiincea, 
are also extensively cultivated in the eat^t ^ 
their oil, and S. alba, S. arvensie, 8. nigra are 
also grown. The oil, as prepared Irum the 
Seeds of different Fpecies of sinapis, is 
used in the northern parts of Hindustan, and 
ill many parts of Malabar, for culinary 
poses, in the same way «« butter and ghee is 
on the Coromandel Coast. Mustard oil hss 
of late been oxjiorted from Bombay to Eng- 
land and Eruncc. Five or six species of 
ainapls are cuitivated in nil .parts of India, 
for the sake of the valuable od they yield : 
those most freqijoniiy seen are S. glauca, 

8. toria and 8 . 1 .‘icomosa. The seeds of the 
“ Sinapis alba” yield by expression 36 per 
cent, of a bright yellaw,pleasarjb tasted, edible 
oil, having a strong smell, and slight taste 
of mustard. The seeds of “ Sinapis nigra,** 
yield only 28 per cent, of an oil in all res- 
pecis ‘siinibir to the above. The aversge 
pi ice of mustard seed in eighteen large sta- 
< tious, in all parts of tlie ]\fadras Presidency, 
for the quarter ending 31st October 1854, 
wasRs. 1-2-8 permaund of 251bs., the maxi- 
mum being Rs. 1-11-6 at Cannanarc, and 
the minimum As. 10-5 at Nagpore, In 
Vizagapatam it costs Ha. 20S per sicca 
garce. The oil is not exported from Madras, 
but the seeds liave been shipped as follows : 

1847.48.. . Cwb. 5,828 1 1850-51. ..CwL 9;009 
1848-40... „ 6,707 1851-52... „ 3,636 

1840.50.. . „ 0,43511852-53... „ 16,075 
It is used in most parts of India in cook- 

I ery, and is considered supei’ior to all other 
I e _ ’ .‘i- .‘a 


Hu-kai, 
Safed Hai, 


Kuduuovhi, 


Lat. 

'fxM,. 


Guz. Hind. 

The wliite and black species of mustard 
. differ only in the colur and size of the seeds, 
. the white mustard is yellowish, and much 
larger than the black seed. The properties 
of the whfte are less energeiic than those 
of the black. In other respects tliey altoge- 
ther agree; the white and black spe^ems of 
Sinapis <»f Linnijeus, are the S. nigra and S. 
alba. The i^airu of Hippocrates and SiiJiipi.s 
of the Romans. White mustard, sown round 
vegetable‘s, as the cabbage, prevents the 
inroads of caterpillars. — O^ShamUwmL 
MUSTARD OIL. 


Rfti-ka-tel, 

Sawi minak, 
Sasawi minak, 
^arshapa-loiliin], 


Hind. 

Malay. 

Sans. 


Kadughu yennai, 
Avalu nunay; 
Sur^ava uuuay, 


Tam. 


Txl 


iis for anointing the body, which it is sup- 
po.'^ed to invigorate. In medicine, it is some- 
t'mes given intiTjodly, but is more frequent- 
ly applied H.s,a rubeiaclent. — Aiu^ahe ^lutena 
i,»dtc(i^ Faulkner Commercial Dictionary^Mad-' 
ro& tlrhibliioi Jurlen Reports. 

mustard-tree. The plant referred 
to by this name in Scripture is, according 
to Dr. Royle, the Salvadora persica, ^ native 
of the East Indies. 

MUSTAROO, Dv^. Artemisia indica, 
}mi. 

MUSTARU, Tbl. Grangea Maderaspa- 
taun, Poir. 

MUSTELIDiB, a family of Mammals, be- 
longing to the tribe semi-plantigrada, 

1 which may be thus shown : 

Tribe. Skaii-Plantiorada. Blyih. 

The badgers, weasels, and otters. The* 
Mustelideeof Bhdh. 
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MUSTKWJDyB. 

iam. }Ielidi(i99, Badger like animals. 

Mydans tneliceps (F, Cuvier), the Stink- 
»rd, or TeJedn, of Java. 

Arctony^ collaris, Cuv. Blytk 
Mydaus, Gray Ht-rdw. | A* iaonyv, 
llhalurSur, j Bear-pig, Uug-badger. 

N«:*p5t], Sikkim, 15 . Bengal, Assam, Sylliet. 
Arakan. 

Arcfconyx taxoiilcs of Sylhet, Asiam. 
Mellivora Indica, Jmlm. 

(Jrsitaxus iuauritaa,//oJ^. j Uateln« ludicus, .SrAia 

! M rati‘1, lilyih. 

Bija, Bind. I Tavji kuiadi, Tam. 

Biyu-khawar, Tjsl. j Bli^jra blial, Be.ng. 

Indian badger. All India. 

Moles albo.,gu]aris, B/y/A, of Tibet. 

Taxidea lencnra, Wi/fk Timi,plja of Tibet, 
llelictls Tii [avion sis, Jerdou, 

(lUlo, Ikd'j. lihjth. I Okei',j Kw. 

Nepal Wolverine, Nopal. 

Ilolictis mas^chaia, Oratj^ tlio llelictis of 
Cliiria. 

UeHofcia orlentalis. Mulnyaoa. 

Fain. Mubotlidie, Weasels, and Atarlens. 
Martes flavignla, Jerdon. 

Mu«tola, ]it)dd Jihjth. Galidictia obryaoifftHtor, 
M. Hiirdwickii, Horxf ' Jurdine 

Mal-Sampra, NKi-AUr,. Mai’(oa Gwatkinsii, „ 

'J’uluralii, Kamao.v. .Aniar, Bhut 

KuniHli, Bnor. Jiakkii, Lkpch. 

Kusiah, SiKMijoit. Indiau Marlon, Exn, 

India, Malnynna. 

Msirtes taufu3us, Hodgson. Tibet, Bnduk 
at 3 1,UU0 fbet. Algliauihtan, Poshawai’, tja,? 
M. abietum of Kiirupq. 

Martes luelanopus, the Japanese Sable. 
Japan. 

Martes abiotnm, Europe. ♦ 

M flavignla, Hodgson, the Wbite-checked 
Weasel. India. 

Mnstela zibellina, 'B}.gih. Tibet Sable mar- 
ten, Eng. 

Miistela 8i^b-.Lemac;lialaua, llodg. JJhjlk 

M. Immeralia, Ulyth. I Sang-kirig, Lepch. 

Ziiniong, Bhot. j Kian, Kashm. 

Himalayfv weasel of llimalaya, Nopal, 
Cashmere. 

Mnstola erminra. The stoat j the ermine. 
W. Himalaya, Nepal. 

Mastola kathiah, Hodg. Blgih. 

M. auri venter, Hoiig. | Kathia nyul, Nkp. 

Yellow-bellied weasel of Nopal, Himala- 
ya, Butun. 


MUSTIKA, 

Mustela strigidoraa, Hodg» Striped 
wea.-el of Sikkim. 

Mustela Horsfieldii, Gray. Bulan. 

Musiela temon, Hodg, Tibtt. 

Mustela eatiignia, ? 

Muhtola nudipos, F. Cuv. Java, Malayaua. 
Mustola sunnation, Fallas, N. and Central 
Ahia, Argliani.sirtn. 

Atustela sibirioa, Fallas. China, is M. 
Uodgsoui of (Jiny. * 

Mnstelu larvata. Pulorius TibolanuH, llodgn 
son of Tibet. 

l^ub-Fam. * liiifrina), Oilers, 
liiitra nair, F. Cnt\ 

L. riiinciiuis, L. liiruyeitsiH, Hvily h'd, 

Ij. Indioa, „ Blytk. 

Batii'kuui, liiNO. IJtltJInii, IliNU., 

Nir »ai, Can. Udin, Udbillu, 

Jal-inanjor, Mahh. Judiati oitor, ID.no,, 

Ceylon, India, Buraiah, Malayaiia. 
liutra vulgaris, Fuh'hen Bhjth. 

L. inoiiiicA>la, Jfoihj ? j Tbe Hill Ollor. , 

I liner Himalaya. 

J^ntra anro-brnnnea, Hodg, Himalayas, 
Ncilghorries? i^oylun mountains? 

Jjutra rnonticula, Hodg. Syn. of 4* vnlgnris,. 
L. vulgaris a]>ud Jord. of Himalaya. 
liUtra b/trang, Kajjh'-s. Barangia varangi^ 
Griiy. Malayan peninsula, 

Hutr.v kuiab, Gray, Hiigd. Kashmir. 
Lutra leptonyx, Horsf, Blyih. Clawless 
Ottor. 

Aonyx Horsfieldii, Gray. Anoyx Sikiiuentiis, Body, 
C. iiidi:(itatu, Hodg. 

CiiUNaui, Biior. .Suriam, Lep. 

'llio Buraiigia genus of Mammals, belongs 
' to tlio onicr MustoJiduj tribe semi- plan u- 
1 grada. 

MUSTKn, Anolo-I.ndian, a pattern, from 
Poitugucse inostro. 

MUSTEllU (Iks. Alustard Seed. 
MUSTI-GHENZ.V also Musadi, TtL. 
Nni vomicn, Stryclinos nnx vomica, Linn. 

. MUSTIKA, among.st tlie Malays of .Ja\a, 
means an amulet, ' which is itiwa)8 some 
very scarce substaneo and being worn 
about the person they suppose to act as a 
talksnian, and ward oif evil, i he Mustik-a 
Kerbo or Baflah) amulet is rpiifo white, and 
round like marble, nearly an inch in dia» 
merer, and sorni-transpaient: it slated to 
be found at Panggul. The Mustika Wariii. 
gin a calcareous concretion is found at Ngadi 
llejo. It is quit« black and a little smaller 
' tlidu the Mustika Koibo. Waringiu ia tha 




MUTAWALL 

name of tlie Ficus Benjamina tree, wMcli 
always adorns the open plain in front of 
the hoiifics of Javanese chiefs. Amnlete, are, 
however, worn by almost all eastern nations. 
They are especially prized by mahomodans, 
of whom both young and old wear them. 
They are usually put on the young to ward off 
disease and to guard from the evil eye, and 
consist of figures with numbers on pieces of 
papuT', or Arabic words, often extracts from 
tile Koi’fin, engraved on pot stone or silver 
or gold and worn from tlie neck. They are 
also put over the dooj* porch or on the bouse 
wall . — Jnimuil itf i/ie Indian Arrhlpelagoy 
No, vi.— xii. Jiiuc’—Deceutj^er 1853, p. 274. 
See Oliarm ; Nadoli. 

MUSfUNG lias a healthy climate and 
fertile soil. Ft contains no Afghans, the 
fixed inhabitants are Deb war, mixed with the 
Hitisani, Slierwani, Maliomcd Shahi, BanguU 
Z3’c, Lari, and Sirphorra tribes of Brahni. 
Tlie Bangul-zye exclusively occupy Is- 
priuji, but reside also at Shall and Mustuiig 
and in winter repair to Talli near Lehri, 

MUSUMBAR, Duk. Aloes. 

MUSUR. Hind. Sans. Ervum lens. 
See Dholl. 

MUT, Hind. Carex indica. It is used to 
form those jiarts of the anow shoes in Pangi 
and Lahaul which are moat liable <o be torn 
—it grows at a great altitude. Eriophorum 
comoHuin or babur, is much used in ih^Mmter 
Himalaya for rnuking rope. — rowell, Hand- 
hooh^ vol. i. p. 621. 

IMUTA, Malioniedans of tho sbiab sect 
aro^ allowed to marry by tlie Mnta form. 
This may bo for a mutually recognized tem- 
porary porioil, or apermunent marriage with 
a person of inferior rank in life. 

MUTA KLFRMUL, Duk. Dillenia spcci- 
osa. 

MUTTALKAM. jMamiai*. The headman 
of the Cliagon, low c\\stQ.~ Wilson, 

MUTALPATTA, is tho office of the 
Chagofi headman. 

MUTAMl, Mai^kal. Elous^ne coracana, 
Gcert. See Natclumiiy. | 

]^IJTAHEA. Alt. A tax on trades. 

MUTASA. Hind. Sugared cakes, qu ? 
Batasa. 

MU i’ASADDI. Peks. Hind. A writer, 
a clerk. 

MUTATI WANLOO. Tel. the Reddi of 
the Tamil and Tolugu races and the potail of 
the niahratta ; the liead of tho village au- 
thorities. See Bara Balufi. 

MUTAUMY, Maleal. Eleusiuo coracana. 
MUTAWALI, Ak. The trustee of any re- 
ligious building, a 'trustee of a mosque. 

MUTAWALI, an inconsiderable tribe oc- 
cupying the plain of the Boccuh in Lebanon, 


MHTflURA. . 

between the Libauus and AntisLibanus. 
the side^j of the Anti-Libanus and the lower 
part of the southern Libanus, extending to 
the north-east of Sur or Tyre; but at 
present, they, form only an inconsiderable 
portion of the population of this part of 
Syria. See Lebanon. 

MUTCHE, Tam. Lablab vulgaris. Savi. 
MUTCHI KA UNDA, Duk. Fish roo 
properly Mat’slii-ka-unda. 

MUTER, Hind. Carex Indica. See Mut. 
MUTE SWAHS. See Crane. 
MUTHERA, Malbal. Dolichos imiflorus. 
Lam. 

MUTHERI, Tam. of Ceykm, satinwood, 
by the Portuguese called Buratu. A 
haudsomo and valuable wood, tho most 
durable of any in Ceylon for general 
uses, provided it be seasoned in the shade , 
it may bo converted into handsome furnitnro 
&c. I n consequence of its weight all trees 
are cut in lengths of from ton to twelve feet, 
for the. purpose of getting it floated down 
the rivers from tlie forests, which is done in 
canoes. It may be obtained from twenty- 
five to forty feet long, and tho largest dia- 
meter thirty-six to forty inches . — ?Jdyej 
Ceipou. 

MUTHBRI KOTTA YENNAI, Tam. oil 
of nut of Anaeardium occidentale. 

MUTHI, Hind, a handful, the right 
granted to religieuses to take a handful at 
harvest. 

MUTHI LA, the moilern Tirhut. , Tho 
country north of the Ganges, between the 
Gandak and Kosi rivers, comprehending tlic 
modern jiroviuces of Piiraniya and Tirhut. 
The remains of the capital founded by 
•Ijinaku and thence termed Janakapur, tho 
Janickpiu* of the maps are still to be seen, 
according to Buchanan, on the northern 
frontier. — Hind. Th. vol. i. p. 298. 

MUTHOO COOPOO. Tam. An article 
of jewellery. 

MUT tl RAN. Hind. Cyperus longus, C. 
rotiindus, <kc. 

MUTHRAS, a Bactrian word signifying 
tho sun. See Mat’hra, Mithrasuu. 

MUTHUN. See India. 

MUTHUNKA PILLOO, Tam. Grass Corn, 
a grass, which grows wild, bat was first culti- 
vated in Chittoor by Miss Pereira. It pro- 
duces abundantly, and the grain is cooked 
ill the same way as paddy and ruggy. — U.JI, 

J. U. 

MUTHURA, Bbno. Callicurpa incana. 

MUTHUHA, Muttra or Mathura, a holy 
city of India, one of the most ancient places 
in Hindusthan. It is famous in the history of 
Krishna, as the stronghold of his enemy 
raja Kaiisa ; and it ia noticed by Arrian, 
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on t.he igithority of Megasihenes as tbej 
capital of tbe Saraaeni. Sarasena was the { 
grand father of Krishna, and from him i 
^ishna and liia descendants, who held j 
Mathura after the death of Kansa, were called j 
the Sarasena. According to Arrian, the ! 
Suraseni possessed two great cities, ^letho- i 
ras and Klisoboraa, and the navigable river 
Jobares flowed thi'ongh their territories. 
Pliuy names the river Jornaiies, that is, the 
J nmua, and says that it passed between tbe 
towns of Metliora and Clisobora. Ptolemy 
jnentions only Mathura, under the form of 
Mod lira, Mo5ot;f>a, to which he adds iirwvBedvi 
that is “ the city of the gods,” or holy city. 
In the seventh century the fanions city of 
Mathura was the capital of a hirge kingdom, 
which is said to have been 15,000 li, or 833 
raile.s, in circuit. If this estimate be cor- 
rect, the province must have included not 
only the whole of the country lying between 
the districts of Bairat and Atranji, but a still 
larger tract beyond Agra^ as far as Norwar 
and Seopuri on the aontli, and the Sindh 
river on the east. Within these limita the 
circuit of the province is 650 miles measured 
direct, or upwards of 750 miles by road dis- 
tance. It includes the prG.sent district of 
Mathura, with the small .states ofBhnratpur, 
Khiraoli and Dhoipnr, and the northern half 
of the Gwalior territory. To tlio east it 
would have been bounded by the kingdom 
of Jijhaoti, and on the south by MuUvh, botli 
of which are described by Hwen Tlisang as 
separate kingdoms. The city is surrounded 
by numbers of high mounds; several of 
which arc no doubt old brick kiln.s; but 
many of ibcni are the remains of extensive 
buildings, which having been dug over for 
ages in search of bricks, are now mere heaps 
of brick-dust and broken brick. ^ Taking 
^Mnttra as a centre tbe circle described by a 
radius of eighty-foiir miles would give the 
extent of ancient Vrij, the seat of all that 
was refined in hindooism and the language 
of which, Vrij-boli, was the purest and the 
most melodious dialect ot India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Brindabnn. A.s 
the birth place of Krishna, Miittm is m 
sacred to the Vishnuvites asBctldehem is 
to the Christians. A Dwaita prince bad 
overthrown the Sena dynasty and re- 
established the aboriginal domination 
Muttra. But Krishna was born in August, 
daring the height of the rains. The^ most 
flacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
gbaut, where Krishna and Buldeo rested 
from their labours of slaying Kan^ and 
dragging his corpse to tbe river side. In 
Hwen Thsaiig's time there were only five 
brahminical temples in Muttra— m the 
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middle of the nineteenth century, there 
wa.s only one Jain temple in Brin* 
dabun. Fa Ilian and his companions halted 
at Muttra for a whole montli daring which 
time the clergy held a great assembly and 
disconnsed upon tbe law. After the meet* 
ing they proceeded to the stupa of Said- 
putra, to which they made an offering of 
ail sorts of perfumes, and before which they 
kept lamps burning the whole night. In 
Hwen Th.sang’s time the number of towers 
and monasteries was tlie same, but that of 
the monk.s had been reduced to 2,b00. The 
king and his ministers were all zealous bud* 
dhists. Ill the Bisramghaiit is annually held 
a great bathing me>i, f)rHS.semhly,called Jum- 
iia-ka-Boorkee, on whicli occasion i lie gather- 
ing of men from He)iar,Bniidel(’und and other 
remote parts of India exceeds more than a 
hundred ilionsand. To the Chowbiiy race, the 
occasion proves a groat harvest of gain. The 
pittances oflered to the images of Krishna 
and Buldeo at the ghaut somotinies amoiict 
to thirty or forty thousand rupees. The 
Groek.s saw tho Hindoo.s worship Hacohns in 
ancient Methora. This may possibly refer 
to, ‘the curious firoek-c)ad starne,’ which, 
with his portly carcass, drunken las.sitade, 
and vine-wreailuid forehead, is considered 
by tho anticpianans to ho tlio ‘ well-known 
figure of tho wino-bihbing Siloniis.’ The 
.statue was di.scovcrcd along wiih a Bncchio 
all ar iil^ 1836. It does not a pjicar probable 
to have been worshipficd by tbe buddhist or 
liindoo of olden iiiiie, and the way in which 
the question of it.s prc.seni'O can most reason, 
ably be solved, is to assn mo tho residonen of 
a body of Bactriau flreck srulpturs who 
found ’employment for ibeir services amongat 
tho tolerant buddbists of tlm gri'at city rd’ 
Muttra, abo.ut tiic beginning of the Christian 
era. Long has any biiddliist or Greek god 
ceased to bo worshipped in Muttra. Tho 
mo.st favourite local deity now is Krishna, 
who is adored in nearly all the temples, 
abounding in the town wliicli owns bis ex- 
clusive jurisdiition. ContigiioiiH to Muttra 
are those great sandstone quarries which for 
ages have furnished materials to tho archi- 
tocte of Upper India for building the liouaeH, 
shops, temples, and ghauts of its principle 
cities. In Muttra, the ghauts are light and 
graceful, in Benares, tliey are severe and 
simple. Buddhism in one shape or another, 
seems to have always existed in Muttra 
maintaining its ground under the modified 
form of Jainism, after the votaries of Sakya 
Mnai had lost their footing. 

Ancient Geography of InMa, p. 378, 374i* 
Tr. 0 / /Tind. vol. ii. p. 22-44. SceVrij. 

MUTHYAN-JO*7iOR, a popular exer*. 
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MUtlNt. 

else in Siudb, of placing the on the 
ground, and raising np a boy or a man who 
stands upon them. Ohambo Wathan, another 
feat, consists of interlacing the fingers arid 
trying to disengage them from the grasp of 
the adverH:i.ry. Pera to Uthan, squatting on j 
the hama, lifting one leg off »the ground, 
and then slowly rising np by means of the I 
other, no easy task. Kahk Khanan, here the 
gymiiaKtr, m the sqtiiifctiiig position with both 
arms behind the back, picks np with the 
lips, a bit of straw placed on tlie ground 
before him — Bwioii's Bindh^ p. 290. 

MUTIALAMMA. One of the nondiindu 
jgoddessesof the peninsnlaj'f India. See Hindu. 

MrjTl.KOTTE-YrJNJSrAr. Tam. Oil of 
Strvehnos nnx vomica? 

MUTILLA ANTiGUfiXSiS. X/Vm. Mut- 
ilia occidentaliH, Beerbotio, is amo.st beauti- 
ful scarlet velvet colored insect, about the 
size of a large pea, commonly found in rniiiy 
weather, throughout British India. These 
iusects are officinal, and are kept by the 
druggists. The native (lo(U«)rH iise them 
ftgaitrst snake-hites, and in colic of horses. — 
noniijbergar, p. 514. 

MUTILLlDiR, a genus of insects of the 
order Hyrnenoptera, com prising two genera 
Mutilla, and Tipi lia. 

MUTIHY, has occurred amongst the 
British Indian Army on several occasions, 
lu June 17t)4, the sepoys in the set vice of 
the E. I. Company mutinied toraii increase 
of pay and bliattti, but Mnjor Munro quelled 
the mutiny by blo’ /iug many away from gnn.s. 
Tn January Ifdtl, llie double blnUta was abol- 
ished. It had been granted to the E. L Com- 
pany’s Army by Ulir Jalllc in gratitude for 
their scruCes. But on its abolition both 
officers and men ntutiuied, and it, was only 
put down in til’teen days by tUo se.vere inea- 
Biires whicdi Clive adopted. In 1795, the 
.Bengal offiOL*r.s broke out Into open rebel- 
lion. Its oaiiso was Lord Cornwallis’ aboli- 
tion of all offices of gain in tho militllry 
branch of the service. Tlie wolt was set- 
tled by the concession which Bir John Shore 
made to them. Disaffectiou sprung np 
amongst the European officers of the Madras 
Army, in the early pnrt at the nineteenth 
century, with wliom a few regiments Cf sepoys 
sympathized, but it was quickly subdued. 
About the year 1824 at Barrackpore dis- 
afiection was again manifested. In 1857 the 
greater part of the army of Bengal and 
several Regiments of the Bombay Army re- 
volted. The first signs occurred near CaU 
ctttta but the revolt continued by the out- 
break of tho native cavalry at Meerut, on 
the 10th May 185?, and before the enti of 
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1857 nearly all the Beiigal Army, with setd* 
ral regiments were swept away,* but before 
this could be done, many of the predatory 
tribes and numbers of the civil population 
engaged in the rising, and a rebellion of 
nearly all Upper India was the i^esttlt. The 
Sikhs of the Punjab greatly aided in ro-subi 
duing the populations. Disaffection oceur- 
1 red amongst the European soldiers of the 
[ E. r. Company’s Army, on the 2ud May 
1859 which resulted in about 10,000 soldi- 
ers taking their discharge. 

j MUTKAR, Hind, teptopus cordifolius. 

MUTKEBi or matki. Hind. A small 
earthen pot or jar. 

MUTKEE-PULLY, Bbno. Hind. Cya- 
mopsis psoraloides. 

MIITKEE SHAtf^ a mohurrnm fjiqneer. 

MU L’LOOB, Ar. The object or thing 
wished. 

MUTKR KE PHALLL Hind. Dolichos 
faheefonnhi, small sabre he/iii. This is grown 
the same as the larger sort— Riddell. 

MUTOO SiNfl. Pearls. 

MUTOPOLAGHUM, Tkl Pavonia.odo- 

ratH. 

MUTRA. Hind. Sansevicra zeylanica. 

MUTKAJ, a 'filing race, subdivided into 
Bbooi and Mutrnj ; the Bliui of Tilingana is 
merely cUssed as a Tiling sudrs, who occu- 
pies liimself as a palMiiqiiiri bearer. But 
where settled, away from his fields and 
agricnltiual pursuits-, the Bhui is engaged in 
car.cliing fish by tho net. Tlie Mutraj-Vadi^ 
or in the plural, Mntraj-wanloo, are a 
TVluifu sndra race in Bdlary^ where, as with 
the Oo’r- bhui- wan loo, they are employed as 
village- watchmen. Tliese tvVo sudni races 
rarejy enter the regular native Army which 
tho British have raised in India, but take 
employ as mercenary soldiers under native 
i cliiffh. 

MUTTI, TaM. Cnrdium edalo. 

Mlil’Tf, Chz. Pearl. 

MIJTTI-PAL. ’J’he resin of the Ailanthus 
malabaricns tree. Sec Resins^ Mutty^nal. 

MUTTI KA TKL, Duk. Hind. Petro- 
leum i properl V Matti ka tel. 

I MUTTIRAOhA-VADU, Tbl. a Rudra 
csste of the Tiling people. SeeMutraj. 

MUTRAN, Hind. Cyperus juncifolius. 

MUTRICUNJAYVI, Tam. Asarabacca. 
Afiarum europtonm, Linn. 

MUTRA. occupants of tho Mekhong river. 

MUTRULLA, Sans. Cucamis sativus^ 
Linn. 

MUTT. SceKelat. 

MUTTAK. See India. 

MUTT ALLA, Tam. ATravancorewood^of 
a brown color, used for light work. Col. Fnlh. 
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MUtYAtD PONNA. 

MUTXAVA or Cbiribonda, Tei. Si<l» 
covdifolift, L. 

MUTTAVA PULAGAM CHETTU, Tet., 
Sida acuta, Burm. Pavonia odoivifa, WilUL 
R* lii. 214. W. A. 190, also Rn^h, S. cuuci* 
folia, the Rpidleia truncata of D. 0. 

MUrrmHAUZ, Gku. Galbauum. 

Peiioiliai'ia spicata. 

MUTTI, Can. 'i i'eriniiijilia conacca,]F. X’A, 

MUTTfAH See Inscriptions. 

MUTTU, Hind. Hhamnus vir«atns. 

MUTTLJK, a branch of the Bhn^fpho 
group. Tlio principal tribes on the frontier 


MUZHABI. 

ja “io shut,” has referouoe, but it also 
means “ trifoliate/' 

&IUYNA also HAINPHUL, Him Van- 

gnoria spinosa ? also Morinda spinosa. 

M UZARI,ft wild prodatory tribo ofBalnoh, 
on the western bank of the Tiidua 
Shdtarpovo wlio sti\)nnlted to Sir A. BarS69 
at Kliy rpore. They rode mares in their oh u- 
paos or forays. The Muzareo, formerly 
dwelt in the hills, but migrated to tho 
plains where they have since remained, 
and have been a thorn in the side of suc- 
cessive governments. Tl>ey can innsler 


of Upper Assam aro theMiittnk, the Kl«amti, 1 4,000 figliting men, and more than a 
and the Singpho. The Bur vSeny,|)<itti or chief liiindrcd horseuwn. Their head-qnartors 
of the Muttak branch of the Singidio enter- are now at liojhif below 3Iithtinkoto, and 
ed into an engjigenicnt in May 182G, where- near the confines of Sind. When Mitbun- 
by lie acknowledged tho snpreinucy of tho koto was conquered by the Sikhs, they har- 
Britisb, and bound himself to supply HOOiassed tho new-eoinors and laid waste tho 
soldiers in time of war. The inaiiagenient of j acquisition. Tho vicinity of Mitlmnkoto still 


tile country was left in his own hands, A'xcopt 
as regards cajiital offences. In Jainnnj 
tiie (diligation to supply troops was comnmt. 
ed to a money payment of Rs. l,H00 ayeav. 
In 1B26, vsimilav ugreenients weve made with 
the Khamtoo chief of Suddeya, hut iu 18d9 
they attacked the town of Suddeya, «iid 
many persons as also Colonel Winte, tho 
Political Agent, wiis shiin. Agreements 
were also made in Msy ISoG with the Sing- 
pho. These tribes vv(>re implicated in the 
Khamptee rising in USd9, but they were al- 
lowed to surnmder under conditions. Many 
of tlie Siugplio clans have become extinct 
and the main body have left A^^^m for Hoo- 
koUg ill Upper 13Urinah . — Alkhisoa s TfcnliaSy 
&c, p. 127. See India. vSiiigpho. 

MIJTTUMAIU Seelliudno. 

MUTTY PAL, the resinoid exudation of 
Ailanthns maiabaricna D. 0,, is a peevAhar 


bears traces of desolation. A strong Sikh 
force moved against them, and thus tho 
lower extremity of the Derniut, doWn to 
HVnvNNuWec, was vbeu added to tho Sikh do- 
mions, and at annexation became included in 
Bril ish territory. Maharnjah liunjeet Sing 
subsequently received tho !Muzarco chief at 
Lahore. The Mnzaieo nro not disloyal sub- 
jects, and aid in keeping the Murree in 
cheek, against wlioin iluy are bitterly op- 
po.sed. But they are iinlortumUely addicted 
to cattle-lifting. lu fact they tiarriod on more 
or loi<s*an orgauixeil system ot thclt, not 
only iu Bi iiWi ti 3 iTitory on both sides the In- 
dus, but. also in liahiiwulpoor territory. To 
prevent this, the formation of river police 
was comnicuced, and their depredatiuna 
(liminished. See Khyber. 

MU/iAH-OOL-HAlUM, Ar. Tho holy 
imniument near Mecca, 

MUZKRK also Meknates also Kaunt urn, 


substance, lirst mentioned by Imibanan, , i nadstoiio 

'malav forests but j ^ • . • i 

^ MBZHAIl, Ati. A religious soctariJinbc- 


who observed it in ihe Aiii 
found iilk) in Corhin and Travimeoi-e, and is 
said to bo used as incen.se. 3/. R. J. R- 
MUTUli, Beno. Common pea, Pisum 
sativum. 

MU'l'YA, Hind, .lasminum sambac. 

MUVI, or Muvvi, Tm.. Alphonseu lutea 
Eooh. & Uvaria lutoa, R. iii. KiO. 
MUWAALAD, Ab. Cuaulry bum; sec/^,, 

Afou/ud. J. .• 1 

MU YAU, Burm. Hordeum disticlion, 

also Hordeum hexastichon, Linn, lo/xb^ • 


MUYCHA, Bkng. Olax phamioarpa. 
MUYETTI COTTAY YKNNAI, Tam. 
See Oil * 

MUYYAKU PONNA, IVi,. Ps«“'la>-tJ;™‘ 
visoida, W. ^ A. Hedjsaram vi9..a, m. oab 
also Srriithia sensitive. Ad R. m. d4-. B . 
makes it an Acacia, to wWob tbc name mu.- ' 
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hVf, in distinction from Been, which means 
a Ihitli. Clirlsiian Deeu would bo Cliris- 
Vian faith. Protestant Mvc/ihab, tho piotos- 
Uutfin-uiof iboChiisaaii faith, 

AIUZHABI, the Rungrutha Sikhs are 
sometimes styled Mnzhubif or ot tho roH- 
Tho mimo may also bo applied from 
tho circumstaiieo thut ihe converts from 
Islam are ho culled, and tliat many aweepers 
throughout India have become muliomeduiis. 
(;hour”a8, a man of the sweeper caste, 
broii^dit away tho remains of Tegh Buhadiir- 
froirrUelhi. Alany of that despi.sed, tliough 
not oppressed, race have adopted the 
taith iu the Punjab, and they are commonllf 
known as Rungret’ha Sikhs. " be bhcdUa 
mahwmedans are also caiiod Afuzbabi. 



MYURA. 

MUZIRIS. Cranpfanore; on the Malabar 
coast, in Jat. 10® 12' N., is built on the 
Crangapore or Aycotta river. Cranganore 
seems to have been one of the most ancient 
capitals of Malabar, and in some of the anci- 
ent copper deeds appears to be called Muyiri- 
Kodu, which a writer in the Madras Journal 
indicates as perhaps identifying it with tbe 
classical Muziris ? — Gnmmgham's Hutonf of 
the Si^chSf pp. 70-75. Horsburgh ; Ytde 
Cathaify ii. p. 373. 

MUZRE. PSHTU. See Mazri. 

MUZ UPPER ABA D. See Kattya war. 
MUZUMUDU, the capital of Johanna 
one of the Comoro islands. 

MYA, a genns of MolKascs. 

MY-^BAI, Burm. Arachis hypogea. 

MY^ PEW, Burm. Chalk. 

MYACIDiB. A family of Molluscs, as 
under : — 

Mya. Gaper, rec. 10 ap. also fossil. 
Corbula.Sy».Krodona,Agina, roc. 50 sp, foss.00 sp, 
Sub’Qeiiera. Potamomya, roc. 

Sphenia, rec. also fossil. 

Neaora. Syn. Cuspidaria, rcc. 20 ap. fossil, 0 sp. 
Thetis. Syn. Poromya, Enibla, Inocemnms, Cor- 
biila, i*sc 5 ap fossil, 7 ep. 
Panopsea. Syn. PPachymya, rec. 6 sp. fossil,r, 

140 ap. 

Saxioaya. Syn. Byssomya, Khomboides, Hiaiella, 
Byapholiua, rec. also fo.ml. 
Glycimeria. Syn. Cyrtodaria, rcc. also fossil. 
Idytilus. Sea-mussel, rec. 50 sp. foss, 80 sp. 

? Myalioa, fossil, 6 sp. ^ 

Modiola. Horse>mussel, rec. 50 sp. fossil, 130 sp. 
Sub*y€nejxi. Lithodomus, rec. 12 ap. fossil, 16 sp. 
Crenolla, rec. and fossil 
Modiolarca, rec. 

? Mytilimeria, rec. 

Modiolopsis (mytiloides), fossil 
? Ortbonotus (pholadis), fossil 

Dreissena. Syn. Mytilomya, Congeria, Tichogouia 
fo.ssil, 10 sp. 

MYURA. Hwen Thsang describes the 
town of Mo-J^u-lo, or Mayura, as situated 
on the north-west frontier of Madawar, 
and on the eastern bank of the Gauges. 
The vicinity of Ganga-dwara, or the Ganges 
gate, which was the old vname of Hari- 
dwar or Gate of Hari, shows that Mayura^ 
must be the present ruined site of Maya- 
pura, at the head of the Ganges caual. 
But both of these places are now on tbe 
Western bank of the Ganges, instead of on 
the eastern bank, as Stated by Hwen Thsang. 
The name of Haridwara, or “Vishnu’s Gate,” 
would appear to be comparatively modern, 
as both Abu Riban and Kashid-ud-diu men- 
tion only Ganga-dwara. Kalidas, also, in his 
Meghadnta, says nothing of Haridwara, al- 
though ho mentions Kankhal; but as bis 
contemporary Amarasinha gives Vishnupadi 
as one of the synonyms of the Ganges, it is 


MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS, 
certain that the legend of its rise from Vish- 
nu's foot is as old as the fifth' century. — 
Gunningham^e Ancient Geography of India, 
pp.' 351-353. See Gauges; Gangotri. 

MYAS HORMUS. Gibbon says every 
year about the summer solstice, a fieet of 
120 vessels sailed from Mya.s Hormus, a 
port of Egypt on the Red Sea. The coast 
of Malabar, or the Island of Ceylon, was 
the usual limit of their navigation, and 
it was in those markets that the mer- 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia 
expected their arrival. Mr. Gubbins has 
pointed out that in classical days the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula was the entrepot 
of commerce between the east and the west. 

MYAT-YA, Burm. also Ta-yau. Grewia 
floribunda, Wall. 

MY AUK SOOK, Burm. Artocarpus, spe- 
cies. 

MYAUN'-NGO, Burm.? In Amberst, 
white si.ssoo; used for rafters. Gat. Ex. 1851. 

MYALTP-LOAUT, Burm. ? In Amherst, a 
timber tree, a superior kind of Toon wood, 
supposed of the genus Cedi'ela. — Cat. 

1851. 

MY AVER AM, a town iuTanjoro. 

MYAY, Burm. 

MYAY, Burm. Earth. 

MYA'YA* Burm. Grewia microcos, Linn. 
In Amher.sb a hard and close-grained wood, 
used for rafters ; it is strong and durable, 
and would answer for beams, <fco., being 
exempt from the attacks of insects. — Gal. 
Gat. Ek. 1851. 

MYA YA GYEE, Burm. Grewia flori- 
bunda, Wall. 

MYA-YA-NGAI, Burm. ? A tree of Moul- 
raein, wood used for ordinary house building 
purposes. — Cal. Gat. Ex. 1862. 

MYAY-GYEE-HLOP-HGYING, Burm. 
Earthquakes. 

MYAGRA, a genus of birds of the family 
Tchitreadm. The Tohitreadte consists of 
6 gen. 1 2 sp. viz., 3 Tcbitrea ; 2 Phileutoma; 
1 Rhipidmu; 4 Leucocerca; 1 Myagra; 
1' Cryptolophia, 

MYA-KA-MAUN. Burm. ? A valuable 
strong, black, Tavoy wood ; used for knife 
handles. — Wallich. 

MYAM-MA. Burm. The Barman race, 
this word is the source of the European 
name Burmah. 

, ' MYAMA-GYI. See Burmah ; India. 

MY AN AS a resin said to bo produced 
from the Calophyllum calaba- 
MTAN-MA. See India. 

MYCOSHEMA. See Madjeoshema. 
MYCTERIA AUSTRALIS. Al-koku 
Singh, called so, meaning man heron, from 
its great size. 
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MYGALB FASCIATA. 
MYCTpaUS LONGICARPUS, Ed- 
wards. A cnostocean of theCapeofGoodHope. 
MYE, Tam. Ink. 

MYEET PYAI, Burm. Melastoma mala- 
bathricum, Linn, 

MYEK, PIN. Burm. Grasses. 

MYELAT. SeeSban. 

MYENG-TA-BEP, Burm.? A sirong, 
blaishi-grey Tavoy wood; adapted for, han- 
dles. — Dr. Wallicii. 

MYEN-MO, Burm. la Burmese cosmo- 
logy, the great .mountain, Maha-Meru, anr- 
rounded by ite seven concentric and gradu- 
ated rango.^?, in the centre of this Sakwala 
or Mundane system, which again is encorn* 
passed by a circular wall of rock called the 
Sakwalagala. One of the Burmese feasts, 
at the termination of their Wa or Lent, is 
called Tsee-mee-myen-mo, or Myen-mo lamji 
lights. The streets are ilium' nati'd and in 
them are exhibited high round structures, 
to represent Mount Myen-mo covered with 
little figures of its spiritual inhabitants. 
This imaginary central mountain is several 
milUous of miieshigli, around which, accord- 
ing to the Burmese theory of the solar sys- 
tem, arc firmly fixed four groat islands, on 
the southern of which Asia and Europe are 
situated, the sun which lights them revolving 
round the central mountain. Myen-mo moun- 
tain forms the centre of tho'Sakwara or 
Sekhya system of cosmogony. One of the 
four great islands which surround it is 
Jambu-dipa, the world we live m.—Yulc, 

P- 172. , 

MYE.W0TE, Burm, A goat-sucker ? 

snipe ? 

MYFORE. See India 

MYGALE AVICULAKTA, builds 
strong white web and Mr. Bales found two 
finches involved in it, one dead, the other 
dying. MadameMerian,in a work on the 
Slnrinam. Dublished m 


in'seote of Surinam, published 
fiffured the Mygale avionlaiia, m the act ot 
devouring a humming bird. Tlie uccuracy 
of her statement has since been impugned 
bv a correspondent of the Zoological bowety 
of Londou^Bafes’ Nat. on the Anmono, 

vol i jo. lb 1 • « 1 

MYGALJ!! FASCIATA, a Ceylon spider, 

the limbs of which, when expanded, have a 

diameter of 6 to 8 inches. By day, it re- 
mains concealed in its den, whence it issues 
at night to feed on 
roaoL and their pupa, its 
of soft insects and annelid^ / 
nest in-walls, trees, or she tered 

It is lined throughout with a 
topestry, so fine and closely woven as to be 
Xlght, and at ih. «®®to “ 
platform stayed by braces. In the 


MYLABBIS. 
season the platform is extended ao as to 
form an awning. The Mygale fStsciato is 
not only sluggiMh in its habits, but dis- 
gusting in its form and dimensions. Its 
colour is a gloomy brown, interrupted by 
irregular blotches and faint bands (wheooe 
its name) ; it is sparingly sprinkled with 
hairs, aud iU limbs, whou expanded stretch 
over an area, of 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 

It is familiar to Europeans in Ceylon, who 
have given it the name, and ascribed to it 
the fabulous propen8itie.s of tbe tarantula. 
This hideous creature does not weave a 
broad web or skin, a net like other spiders 
but nevertheless, it forms a comfortable 
raausiou in the woB of a neglected building, 
the hollow of a tree, or under the eave of 
an ovei'hanging stone. — Tennent's SkeicliBS 
of tlie Nat. Hist, of (leyton p. 405 to 407. 
MYGALE MOSCilATA. See Sorecidie. 
MYllEB a pass in Arracaii is in lat. 19® 

14*, long. 04, 00’. Myhee village is a police 
station. 

MY HERE, This siaio was originally a do- 
poiuiency of Rewah. On the occupation of 
Bundolcuud, thakoor Doorjun Sing was 
coufirrned in his possession on his executing 
a deed of allegiance. The area of Myhore 
is about 400 RquaiD miles ; the population 
70,000j and the revenue lls. 74,200 
MYHILENAH. Tam. Mylelu, Mauy. 

A Malabar and Canara wood of a greenish 
tinge, ^ud very close grained ; it grows to 
about twelve or fifteen feet long, Hiid two and 
a half feet in diameter. It produces a frnit 
like green pepper; its loaves resemble the 
mango: the wood is generally considered 
strong and durable, and tbe native carpenters 
procure from its branches the small crooks 
for the knees and timbers of boats, &c., and 
the large limbs for the frames of native 
vessels. The tree is scarce in the north part 
of Malabar and (JsiiarD, aud not known in 
Ceylon .— Forests of Uahhar and 
Canara. 

MYHULA, Hind. Tulipa slellaia. 

MYIT, Buj|M. A large river. 
MYJKRTHEYU. A tribe of Somali. 
MYKEK, PfiKS. Caryopbyllus arumati- 

ens, Linn. . 

MYLABRIS,, a genus of insects of the 
order Coleoptera, possessing properties idea- 
tical with those ot the blistering beetle Can- 
tbavis vesicatoria. The ancients chiefly em- 
ployed two specie? of Mylabris, one of which, 
the M. cichorii, the (elini of the hindooB, has 
been used for ages, and is so at present by 
the European and native physicians of India 
and China. The blistering flies of India we 
chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe cichoni, the 
Cantharib gigas, and the Cantharis vlolaeea. 
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MyjiABRIS. 

The Moloe or Mylabris cichorii is common in 
the neigh bouriiooc} of Dacca, in tlie Hydrabad 
country, in Knrnool, and numerous other 
localities. The insect is about an inch long, 
and one-third broad; the elytrte or wing 
coverts are marked with six cross stripes of 
deep bine and russet brown. Tlie Buprestis 
of ancient writers is met witl) in the bazars 
under the name of the golden fly (sona- 
miikki.) The Cantharis viols-coa is often 
mixed with specimens of Meloe in the bazars. 
The Tclirii fly, if procured before tlie mites 
have commenced its destrnrtion, yield.s on an 
average, one-third more of cantliai-idin than 
the Spanish fly of the European sliop^. The 
bine fly is of uncertain .‘itrength ; the Bn- 
prestis in all the specimens obtained, was 
quite inert. A species of Moloe CHllo<i the 
M. trianthema, from its heinu: u.snally found 
on the plant named Trianthema deoandra 
(biscopra, Hind ) was described by Dr.. Flem- 
ing. A tiiKjtare, acetons tincture, plaster, 
and ointment of tlie Meloe cicliorii are des- 
cribed in the Bengal Phartnacopenia. Some 
prejudice exists against the art icio on account 
of its alleged cxco.ssivo severity of action. 
This is solely owing to tJio presence of a 
greater quantity of cantlniridiii than that 
contained in the common fly. Diluting the 
tincture, and adding to the proportion of 
lard and wax in the plaster and ointment, 
perfectly assimilate the action of the indi- 
genous and the importe<i insocis. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, specimens of the 
Indian blistering beetles, Mvlabrispinstnlata, 
and M. pnnetura were exhibited by Dr. Collas 
of Pondicherry, those were accompanied 
with a full and interesting report on their 
blistering properties printed in the “Moni- 
teur Ofliciar* of 2nd March 1855. M. pus- 
tulata, and M. punotiiin are found in large 
quantities at certain seasons all over South- 
ern India. The officinal Blistering Fly has 
bad a variety of names. It was chilled Meloe 
V(\sicatoriiis by Dirimcus, Jjytta vesicatoria by 
Fabricius, and Cajitharis vesicatoria by Geof- 
froy, and now by the PharraacopoBias. The 
name was applied by the Greeks to a 

species of Coleopterous insect which posses.sed 
the properties of the officinal blistefingbeetle, 
but it was distinguished by yellow transverse 
bands. This is the chsiracteristic of species 
of Mylabris, one of which, M. Fusseleni, 
occurs in the south of Europe, and another, 
M. cichorii throughout the oast. In India it 
is called telco or teliiii, and teloe mukhee, or 
the Oily Fly, from the oil-like exudation which 
the insects of this genus give out from the 
articulations of their Jogs when seized. An- 
other species, M. trianthema, is mentioned by 
Dr. Fleming, and the Lytta gigas. Fah. k 


MYMENSING. 

found in India as well as in Senegal, One is 
rncotionod by the Arabs under the name of 
zurareli. Mylabris cicliorei and M. pustu- 
latus are used by the Chinese. About 180 
lbs. forwarded in 1860 from Bombay by Dr, 
Birdwood to test tlie market value in Eng- 
land, were sold at 5s. 8d. per ]h.-^Rnyle^ 
O'Shauyhnexsij^ p. 684 ; M. E. J. 11. Gat Ex, 
1862, Br. Hunter^ Tr. Beny. As. Soc. vol. v, 
p. 216. Smith Mat. Med. of Ohina. 

MYLABRIS CiCHOlirr. 

Pan niau, Chlv I Tclini, Hind, 

Toll Makhi, Hinu j 

Of southern Europe, southern and eastern 
Asia, is obtaijiable from June till December 
in the granite district of the Nizams terri-' 
tories and can be gathered for a rupee a 
pound. In China they a»*e met with on 
species of Faba, Dolichos, Euonymus, Sileno 
and oilier plants. It is considered in China 
useful in .scrofula, renal ailments, sypliilis 
and hydrophobia. — Smith Mat. Med. of China, 

MALABRIS SCHONHERIL 

Ts-an-mau, Chin, 

Occurs in China and is found on the 
Zizyphns. —Smith. 

MYLE EL LA II, Tam. ? In Tra van core, a 
wood of a liglit green colour, spocifle gravity 
0*89(3. ILscd for building houses only. — 
Col Frith. 

MYJJ. KONNI. Tam. Poinciana pnL 
cherrirna. — linn. 

MYLITTAjUie goddess of thcBabylonians, 
at whose temple every woman had once 
in her life to sacriflee as the necessary preli- 
min.ary to marriage. See Ken. 

MYLITTA LAPTDESCENS. 

Lui-hwan, Chin. | Fiih-ling, Chin, 

A fungus of China resembling a truffle, also 
the fruit of Gynooardia odorata, and similar 
to th(3 vegetable substance dug out of the 
chalk beds in the mountains separating Tr,!- 
vancore and Tinnevclly. — S7nith. 

MYLOG. The suiinud of this Rajpoot 
state, dated 4th September 1815, contains the 
usual conditions and the tributary payment 
is Rupees 1,450. Revenue, Rs. 8,000, popula- 
tion 7,858. 

MYMANA, an independent state S. W. 
ofBalkh. 

MYMENSING, a district of Bengal, west 
of Silbet, watered by the Brahmaputra, chief 
town Nussurabad. The district can furnish 
specimens of the best 8unn(Crotalariajuncea) 
and the best pat or jute (Coroborns olitorius) 
and mae.stco pat, (Hibiscus cannabinus) 
grown in Bengal. . The fibres of these plants 
are commonly used for making twine, ropes, 
sails, screens, bags, and paper, they are 



MYOUK-GNAU. 

pressed ^nd exported, in large quantities, 
from Serajegunge and other parts of this 
district of Bengal, to Calcutta for shipment to 
Europe. This district also produces oil seeds, 
as mustard, sesamum, rape and linseed. The 
two latter are of a superior quality and are 
now valuable exports to England.—Tay^or. 
See Kooch. 

MYN. Hind. Randia diimotorum, Lini). 

MYNPAT. A table-land, about JIO m, 

S. E.* from Sirgoqjah town, and almut 8,000 
or 3,o00 ft. high. On the South West fron- 
tier of Bengal, are Chota-Nagpore, Sirgoojali, 
Palaraow, Kayrigurh, Hazareebagh, Mynpat 
and Amarkantak. Tlio elevation of Chota- 
Nagpore, is 3,000 feet with hills running E. 
and W , but of little height;; Sirgoojah, is 
mountainous, rising 600 to 700 feet above 
the level of Chota-Nagporo. Palamow dis- 
trict is very mountainous. Hazareebangh 
town, 24°; 85° 54’; 1,750 feet. Slope of 
country to S. towards Surnbulporu N. and E. 
parts of district, very mountainous, but level, 
and even depre.ssed towards the Mahanuddy. 
Snrnbiilporo town, only 400 feet. Orisssa 
table-land then rises on the southern side of 
the Mtdianuddy, in some places f-o 1,700 feet 
backed by the chain of E. Ghauts. Amar- 
kantak, junglv table-land, 2*2° 40’, 81*5’ 
8,500 feet. The soil in the plaijis is gene- 
rally fertile, producing abnndatit crops of 
wheat, barley, rice, pulse, excellent veg<*ta,- 
bles, cotton and siigsr-cane. The unciil- 
tivatod parts ar(5 overran with a coarse grass. 

MYN-PHAL, Hind. Eruitof Gardenia 
durnetornm. 

MYISHJM, Tjct. Boos Wax. 

MYO. Budm. a city or fort. 

MYOS HO LiMOS. See lilytus Hormn.s ; 
Saba. I 

MYOCHAMA. A genus of molluscs. 

]Vf YOl )ORA. A genus of molluscs. 

MYOO. A river of Ariucan. , 

MY-OOK. Seo Petroleum. 

.MYOOK, in British Burma!), assistant 
commissioners. 

MYOPORACEi®. TMJ. An order of 
plants comprising two sp. of Myoporum. 

MYOPORUM TENUIFOLIUM, thei 

Kaibo tree of the Sandwich islands ; the 

heart wood of which is fragrant, but less so j 
than sandal wood and is less esteeniod in the 
China market. — Benveff. 

MYOUK GNAU. Burm. Duabanga grmndi- 
flora — Wall. 

Myouk-Giio, or Mouk-Chan, Bcrm.^ Is a 
large Burmese tree of excellent timber. 
Bark, perfectly smooth ; flower, very 
small on a long stem. — v. 1. p. 192. 

Hyouk Go-Myen, Burm. A small vine, 
bearing in its pod but one bean, the size 
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of half a-crown. Monkeys are said to 
bo vei-y fond of it, but Bnrmans do* not 
eat it.— 1 .', 1. p. 183. 

Myonk-bla'-ga. Burm. Bnuhinia scondens, 
Lim. Wdhii>. 

Myonk-khn-pat Burm. Bauhinia, species. 

Myonk Kliysu, hnm. Dalborgia species 
also Black wellift tomoritoso . — Vmt 

^lyonk Kyeing, Burm. Elngellaria ihdica 
also Homalium toraentosuin . — IhntK 

My-onk-loke. Burm, Artoearpus lacoocho, 
Rnxh. 

Myouk loko ngay Burm. — ? 

Alyouk-Ngo, Burm. Dalborgia sp. Lance 
w'ood of Moulmeiii made into any house 
building mat;«rinl.— GuZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Myonk iSlia Burm. DalbcTgia sp. 

M YROIA ACIUS, D. 0. and M. pinicn- 
toides, D. G. Syns. of Kugenin .acris. — Wight 

M*YRI CAGE/E. LIudL The Gale tribo 
of plants comprising in India, 2 Gon. 3 
s|>ecies, viz., 2 ^lyrica ; 1 Putranjiva, drupe 
1-seoded ; sotsl erect. They arc common 
in the temperah* parts of the world, espt*- 
cially in North America, and the Cape* of 
Good Hope. The older embraccH 3 gcora 
and about 20 specie.'^. It is the Greek 
MvpiKif. There arc several species, shrubs 
or small trees. Wight gives Myrica in- 
tegrifolia, and M. Nilagirica, Fori n no says, 
tho Yang mao, of China appears to bo a 
species of Myrica, allied to the Himalayan 
M. saffida, noticed by Frazer, Eoylo, and 
other writers. The Chinese variety is, how- 
ever, much superior to tho Indian, Indeed 
ho believes the Chinese have both, but use 
the Indian one a.s a stock for grafting upon. 
Them i.s a veiy large plantation of this tree 
in Chinsan. on tho sides of tho inland hills 
forming striking objects on the hillsides. 
Tho trees weiv bushy, round-headed, and 
from tilVeii to tw’cnty feet in licight, loaded 
with dark-red fruit, notunlike, at first sight, 
the fruit of England’s Arbutus, although 
very differently formed and much larger. 
He oKserved two kinds, one with rod fruit, 
}iiid tho otheu with fruit of a yellowish 
colour ; grafted plants were secured for India. 
This fine fruit will no doubt suecced admira- 
blv in the Himalaya, for already there is a 
variety— far inferior indeed to the Chinese 
kind, bnt yet a plant requiring tho same soil 
and tempo! afurc— common on these hills. It 
is tho Kaiphul of tho hill-lribes of India. 
Tho fine variety of Yang-mac is grafted 
upon the wild kind, which the Chiiicae call 
tho san or hill variety of Myrica sapida. 
The properties of the species arc of no jpeat 
importance: tho fruits of M. integrifolia, 
M. sapida are eaten. 

Myrica integrifolia, Kliassya. 
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MYRICA SAPIDA. 

M. sapida, Wall Himalaya, Satlej to 
Silhet. 

Putranjiva Roxbnrgfii Wall Coromandel, 
Kennery, Kandalla, SSsette, Belgaum, Con- 
cans, Silhet;, Assam, Ondh. Himalaya. — Eng, 
Cyc. Fortune^ pages 344 ; 345 ; 354 ; For- 
tune's. A Residence among the Chinese p. 64. 

MYRICA CBRIFBRA, the Candleberry 
myrtle abonnds in the Bahama islands and 
might be introduced into India. The shrub 
produces a small green berry, which, like 
the hog plum, puts out from the trunk and 
larger limbs. Much patient labor is required 
in gathering these berries, and from them is 
obtained a beautiful green wax, which burns 
very nearly, if not fully, aft well as the sper- 
maceti, or composition candles. The method 
of procuring this wax is by boiling the berries 
in a copper or brass ve.^sel for some time. ' 
Iron pots are found to darken and cloud the 
wax. The vessel after a suflicient time is 
taken from the fire, and when cool the hard- 
ened wax, floating on the top of -the water, 
is skimmed of. 

MYRICA CORDIFOLTA. The wax tree 
of Louisiana contains immense quantities of 
wax. According to the experiments of M. 
Cadet and Dr. Bostok, myrtle wax differs 
in many respects from bee.s’ wax. Specimens 
of it a.ssume shades of a yellowish green 
color. Its smell is also different; myrtle 
wax, when fresh, emitting a fragmut balsa- 
mic odor. It has in part the unctutfeity of 
bees* wax, and somewhat of the brittleness 
of resin. Its specific gravity is greater, inso- 
much that it sinks in water, whereas bees* 
wax floats upon it ; and it is not so easily 
bleached to form white wax. Tlie wax of 
the Myrica cordi folia of the Cape, is used 
for candles. — Simmonds, O' Shatighnessg^ 
Bengal Eisps^nsatory p. 612. 

MYRICA GERMANICA.~/)c5/. 

Bis. Jh£i:.am. Kathi, Chknab, 

Shalakal, Kano ha, Hunnbii, Sutlej, 

Hambukh, „ Joaraktse, Lauak 

Not uncommon in various parts of the 
basins of the Jhelam, Chenao, and Sutlej, 
and in Spiti and Ladak, from 6,000 to over 
16,000 feet. — J. L. Stewart^ M. D. 

. MYRICA INTEGRIFOLIA. Roxburgh 
FI Ind. Hi. p. 766f from the N. B, frontier, 
and Khassya mountains eems to be different 
from M. sapida, its fruit is acid and used for 
pickling. — O'Shaughnessy, p. 611. 

MYRICA SAPIDA.—iraW. 

Box-myrtle, Eno I Kai-phal, Hind. 

Kai-da^ama, Tel. | Kahikahela? „ 

This tree occurs in different parts of the 
Himalaya from the Sutlej to Nepal and 
Silhet ; fruit agreeably flavoured. The stCme, 
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or a nearly allied species, is f6und,in China 
and Japan, in the Sutlej valley between Ram- 
pur and Sungnam. Fruit used for making 
sherbet. The fruit is edible, with a sweetish 
bitter taste : it ripens in June. In the Hima- 
laya it is generally met with at an altitude 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and its bark is 
expoi*ted to the plains as a dyo and as medi- 
cine. On the lower Sutlej, it is common 
and a few trees may be seen at from 3,200 
to 6,000 feet np to the Ravi. Tbe bark 
is aromatic and stimulant, and a favourite 
native medicine. The fruit has not much 
flesh, but is a pleasant sour sweet. It is 
mostly used iq sherbets. The bark is offici- 
nal in the plains, being considered hot, and 
given in rheumatism, and mixed in plaster. 
— Dr. J, L. Stewart, M. D. FowelVs Hand* 
hook, vol. i. p. 314. Gleghorn Panjab Rep, 
p. 65. — Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom. 
MYRICARIA BLBGANS, RoyU. 

Huinbu, umbu, of Sutlej, and Ladak. 

This- is one of the TarnariscineeB. Dr. Ste- 
wart found it at 9,000 feet sparingly on the 
Sutlej, and it grows from 10,000 feet on the 
Upper chenab to 15,000 in Ladak. The 
leaves are often covered with a saline efflore- 
scence; in Lahoul its leaves are applied to 
bruises, &c. 'Phe twigs are in Ladak browsed 
by sheep and goats. 

MYRICARTA HERBACEA, a plant of 
the Tamaricacete, growing in Mongolia. 
MYRTOGYNE MINUTA.—Lew. 

Cotula minuta Ford Wilhle. Artemisia minima 
„ cuneifolia, Willde, Thnnh. 'not L. 

Grangea „ Poir. Dicrocebala rninuta 

„ minuta „ VUerit. 

„ decumbens 

Nak-chikni, Hind. 

India and Madagascar to Japan and New 
Holland. Con-sidered by natives a hot and 
dry medicine useful in paralysis, pains in 
joints, and special diseases, also a.s a vermi- 
fuge. It promotes sneezing, hence its ver- 
nacular name. — Roxh. Hi. 423. PowelVs 
Hand-book, vol. i. p. 358. Voiyt p. 420. 

MYRIOPHYLLUM VERTICILLATUM. 
Linn. 

Punatsu, Tel. 

A small aquatic plant, tbe flowers of 
which become detached and swim on tbe 
surface of the water. Sugar refiners cover 
their moist sugar with the plant, as clay is 
used in the West Indies. See Haloragaoeee. 

MYRIOPODA, one of these, the Craspe- 
dosoma vagabunda, inhabits China.*— 
p. 95. 

MYRISTICACB.^®, Lindl. The' nutmeg 
tiibe of plants, are trees offon yielding a red 
juice, and arranged under their genera, 
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MYRISTICA CINEREA, 

Myristie^) Ly Yirola, AMy and Kqema, 

Lour, These contain 48 species. The genns 
Myristica numbers 46 species, <29 inhabiting 
the Moluccas, Cochin, China, Java, Ceylon, 
and the ultra-gangetic Peninsula of India ; 

4*, the intra*gangetic Peninsnla of India; 

3, S. America; 2, Madagascar; 1, Aleppo; 

1, Mauritius ; 2, Chittagong ; 2, the KhaaMja 
Mountains; and 2 New Holland. The Nut- 
meg of the shops, which is the seed of M. 
officinalis, is the only product of the order 
employed officinally. Other species bear fruit 
that may be employed as a substitute, but 
they are all inferior to the real oriental 
Myristica. The species of the E. Indies are 
as under : 

Myristica moschata, Thinh., Moluccas. 

M. Horsfieldii, Spreriger., Ceylon, Java. 

M. tomentosa, Thunh., Moluccas, Malabar* 

M. peltata, Roxh,, Moluccas. 

M. amygdalina, Wall., Moulmein. 

M. spicata, Roxh , Moluccas. 

M. parviflora, Roxh., Moluccas. 

M. spbicrica, Wall., Martaban. 

M. sylvestris, Telf., Mauritius. 

•^Voigt. p. 10. 

MYRISTICA, Species, 

Thouu-san-ga, Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in boat build- 
ing. — JDr Wtillich. 

MYRISTICA, Speciesy 
Koaihoe, Borm. | Kunnoen, Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in flooring 
houses. — J)r. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDALINA, Wall 
Toung-ea-ga, Burm. | Wild nutmeg tree, Eng. 

There are one or two trees, in the sou- 
thern provinces of Tenasserira, belonging 
to the genus which contains the nutmeg. 
The fruit has none of the aroma of the nuU 
meg, but the timber, which is largo, is used 
by the natives in house carpentry, Gnflith 
found only one species, apparently, he 
says, referable to Loureiro’s genus Kn^ 
ma. Wallich, however, met with two and 
referred both to Myristica.— Dr. Mason, 
WaU. pi os. rar,y 1, p. 00-5. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Kan Jai phaL, Mahr. I Jadakaia chettu, Til. 

Sandikaimaram, Tam. 1 Tadikaia ohettu, ^ „ 

A tall and straight tree, usually with a 
clean bole found in the Bombay n-wood 
iimgles or raees, above and below I' ® g • 

It IS not sufficiently common, nor, found 
generally in situations easy of access 
L as to lllow of its being used for honsebold 
or agricultural purposes. Th« 
colored and compact. In Co.mbatoro, its 
wood is straight pained, 
apparently and of fine quality, D • 9 

and Qihion, 

4»oo 
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MYRISTfcA FATUA,Ho»(, the «‘wi 
nutmeg of oommerce. Is a native of Band 
Its nnts are often substituted for the true 
nutmeg. M. Fatua Sws, is a native of Guiana, 
W. Indies, Surinam, ,aud M. Otoba, Htmh 
of New Granadft. 

MYRISTICA HORSFIELDII, Spreng, 
Syn. of Pyrrhosia Horsfieldii, Blume, 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, Thun, JRoxb. 

M. Arumatica, Lam, Roxb. 

The fruit. 


JowZ'Ut-teib, 

Za-te-pho, 

Jai.phal, 

Mnskaat, 

Noimegs 

Nolx Muscades, 

Mascades, 

Muskaten nosse, 

Jaephal, 

Koqe muscada, 


Ar. Nuz-Tno8oHnta, Lat, 

Buru. Myristioa officinalis, Lat. 
Duk. Pala: Bttwahpala,MALAr. 
But. JowK.bewa, ' Priw. 
Enq. .Tatapala, Sans., 

• Fr. Mosoada, Sp, 

„ Jadikai, Tav. 

GkR- Jadikaia; Joji KaiaTst. 
Hind. Jaii pbalamu, „ 

It. I Lavangam, „ 

The mace. 

Boonga.pala, Malat* 
Maois iiivoluorum, , Lat. 
Jatipolri, Sans. 


Arab. 


Bknu. 

Di'K. 


Bnzbas, 

Bisbaseh, 

Jytree, 

Jae-putri, 

A tree with small, pale yellow, and inodo- 
rous flowers, successfully cultivated in Sumiu 
tra, Bencoolon, and Ponang. The girth is 
6 to 10 inches, a foot alxive the ground. 

It branches like the laurel and its loftiest 
sprays are frequently fifty feet high. The 
fruit when ripening resombles a peach, and 
on ^moving the epiearp or fleshy outer 
rind, is a spherical nut, block, clasped by a 
fine branching aril, of a vermilion colour, 
which is the mace of commerce. When 
ripe the fruit is picked, the outer part re- 
moved, the mace taken off and dried in 
shallow baskets in the sun. The nut con- 
tains a volatile, ns well as a fixed^ oil. 
The wood is said to bo liard and close grained, 
the culture of the nutmeg tree has been suc- 
cessfully commenced both at Mergui and 
Maulmain. Behind the hill at Maulmain, the 
trees appear to thrive; and at Mergui the 
trees were thriving. Nutmeg butter is pre- 
pared by be|iting up the nutmegs, enclosing 
the paste in a bag and exposing it to the va- 
pour of water, and afterwards expressing the 
U by means of heated plates. The nutmeg 
tree is monoecious as well as dimciouB, but no 
means exist of discovering the sexes, before 
the period of inflorescence, is known. Upon 
an average, the nutmeg tree fruits at the bm 
of seven years, and increases m produce till 
the fifteenth year, and is said to continue 
prolific for sixty or eighty yeara. Seven 
months in general elapse between the appear- 
ance of the blossom and the npening of the 
fruit : and the produce of one beanng tree 
vith another, under good cultivation, .m the 
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fifteenth year, may, be calculated at five 
Pounda of nutmegs, and a pound and a quar- 
ter of maco. It bears all the year round, 
but more plentifully in some months than 
^ others, and generally yields more abundantly 
every other year, [t is ueceHsary that the 
roots of the trees during their growth should 
be kept well covered with inould, for they 
have a tendency to seek th.o surface. The 
growth of the lateral braiiohos is to be alone 
encouraged, and all suckers, or dead and 
unproductive branches, are to be removed 
with the ni‘uning knife, and the lower shoots 
lopped olF, with the view of establishing an 
unimpeded circulation of aii\” 

Tha ariUus or mace is thi*k, between horny 
and fleshy, much lacerated, folded and an- 
astomosing towards the extremity, almost 
enveloping the nut; when fresh, brilliant 
scarlet, when dry, moi’o horny, yellowish 
brown and brittle. The smell and taste of 
the arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agree- 
able. It softens, but does not dissolve ta the 
mouth. Beneath the arillus is found a bony 
shell, which covers the almond or kernel ; tlxis 
shell is thin, haxd, brittle, brown and shining 
above, pale grey within, insipid and inodorous 
and encloses the nutmeg of commerce. 

The Jeenuil is largo, rounded, obtuse at 
both ends, the size of a small myrobalan 
nut, smooth, marked with reticulated chinks, 
those transversely placed being less evident 
than the longitudinal ; grey externally. In 
the cliinks oc.curs a whirish powder, ap- 
parently chalk ; infernally the almond is 
traversed by branching, reddish, irregular 
greasy veins, giving it a msrble appearance. 
The nut is hard and easily cut, scraped, or 
grated, very inflammable, but tlie smoko is 
devoid of the fragraiico of the acid. The 
odour of the nutmeg is most agreeably aro- 
matic : its taste hot, ami analogous to the 
smell. The nuc readily divides under the 
teeth, and is partially soluble in the saliva. 
Nutmegs are triucli injured by time, becom- 
ing the prey of insects, which perforate thorn 
in every direction; sometimes ^ood nutmegs 
are adulterated with others from which the 
valuable principles have been extracted by 
alcohol. Worm-eaten nuts are also fraudu- 
lently repaired by the introduction of a paste 
of flour and nutmeg oil into the holes. 

■ The lUaetdial (Jd of Nutntcfjs is white, 
lighter than water, acrid, pungent taste, and 
Very powerful nutmeg odpur. 

The Fixed Oil^ or Butter of Nutmegs oc- 
curs in the commerce of Europe in flattened 
masses, of square form, yellowish, solid, in- 
ternally marbled, 500 parts containing about 
50 of essential oil. This substance is much 
adulterated, particularly with suet, spec- 
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macefci, marrow, wax, the oil of thevMorlBga 
pterygosperrna coloured with alkanet or 
rocoa, &c., Ac. The fixed oil is obtained by 
bruising the nutmegs into a paste, which is 
compressed in bags between hot metallie 
plates. Two 'kinds are found in commerce 
— one in small earthen pots, of mace colour, 
and very agreeable smell, is exported from 
the Moluccas, to Holland, chiefly ; the second 
kind is obtained from Holland, occurs in flat 
cakes, is far inferior to the first, and is usual- 
ly adulterated with spermaceti. The chief use 
of nutmegs is as a spice, and for the prepar- 
tiou of perfumes and scented soaps. The 
tree, according to M. Fee, w'as altogether 
unknown to the ancients, and KvfiaKov of 
Theophrastus and the CiUnamomum of Bliny 
have been erroneously regarded as identical 
with this. Avicenna seems to have been the 
first who described it under the name 
“Jauzboa.” The tree itself, however, has 
only been identified clearly witliin the last 
few years. The nutmeg tree is chiefly cul- 
tivated hi the Banda ishmds, but plantations 
are now numerous at the IMauritius, Bourbon, 
Cayenne, Martinique, and in the English 
possessions to the Eastward, especially in 
Province Wellesley, Penang, and also in the 
Tinnevelly district of Souihern India. The 
natives of the j^Ioluccas gather the nutmeg 
fruit by the hand, strip off and reject ihe 
pulpy pericari), detach the mace carefully, 
and expose it to tfie sun, which soon cliangcs 
its blood-rod colour to a light brown, it is 
then sprinkled with sea-water to render it 
flexible, and to preserve it. The nuts are 
first sun-dried, and then smoked, until the 
kernel rattles against the shell. This enve- 
lope is then broken, and the kernels dipped 
twice or thrice in lime-water. They are 
then heaped together for two or three days, 
wiped, and packed in bales or barrels. The 
nutmegs thus prepared have been long 
termed, “female,” or “cultivated,” in com- 
merce, to distinguish them from a kind 
named tlie “wild” or male, which is less 
esteemed, and seldom found in European 
trade . — Bikmore 223. Peuaug Gazette, Rid^ 
dell, O'Shanghnessg, pp 535, 53G. Ains^ 
lies* Mat. Med, p. 204 liuijle Mat. Med. 
McGullocFs Gonimercial Did. p. 852. See 
Nutmeg. 

MYRISTICA OTOBA. 

Virola sobifera, Lamarck. | Myristica sebifera, S. Fe. 

A large tree of Cayenne and Guiana yields 
aromatic nuts which when boiled with water 
give out a largo quantity of a fixed oil, 
used for making candies. Au acrid juice 
also exudes from incisions in the bark, 
and is employed as a popular medicine. — 
O' Shmghnmg^ p. 537, 

4G4 
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MYHI5TICA PARVIFLORA. Roi^h. A 
ilree of the Molaccas. 

MYRISTICA PELtATA, Roxk P. liii, 
846 Mountains of the Molaccas. 

MYRISTICA SPICATA: Roxh. A tree 
of the Moluccas. No part of, the tree pos* 
sessfes any fragrance. — lloxh, FL hid. 3, j>. 
847. 

MYRISTICA SPH^ROCARl^A.— Tiatt. 
ky-wai-thwio, Bukv. 

A plant of Mailuhan — Wall, Tl. As. ntfy 
p. 8155 . 

MTOTSTICA SPURIA, its frair, in the 
Archipelago, is substituted for the true nut- 
meg. 

MYRISTICA SYLVKSTRIS, 'tclf. A 
plant of the Mauritius. 

MYRISTICA, TOMENTOSA Thuvh. 
Spreiig^ p. 65; •/. Gnih. Cat. B. ph p. 175. 

M. malabarica, Lam. \ Male nutmeg tree, Kiuj- 

A tree of the Moluccas, Malabar, S. Con- 
can. Small yellowish flowers. 

The fruit is downy, its sllhstance flcsliy, 
more solid, and firm. Tile kernel i.s covered 
by a hard shell provided with a pale 
iirillus, the kernel is IJ to 2 inches long, 
elliptical, the parenchynie devoid of mar- 
bling. Its odour i.s weak, flavour disagree- 
able. The mace of this nutmeg Is dislingui.sh- 
ed from the true mace hy being formed of 
llire6 or four reguliir hands united ut tlio 
summit. The chemical conipo.sition of the 
article is analogous to that of the true nut- 
meg, but the oils are so inferior in jiropor- 
tion, that the “male” nutmeg is but of little 
commercial value in Penang, its fiuit i.s used 
as a substitute for tlic true nutmeg.— 

(T Sha^iylinessjif p. 537. 

MYRMELEON GRAVIS, Wallrr, one of 
the ant-lions of India who.se larva have 
earned a bad reno^Mi from their predaceoms 
iuj^nuity. Ceylon liasj at least, fiiur species, 
which- seem peculiar to tlie island, viz., 
Palpares Walket^ Mynneleoii j 

gravis, Walker, M.dirus, Walker. ll barbarus. 
Walker. Tiie form of the law® at the 
lower part resembles that of a spider, but 
the head is armed with a sharp strong 
pair of claws. They excavate, iu fields, 
gardens and roadways, small cup bhaped 
cavities, with exquisitely wuooih odgerfatid 
sides, at the bottom of which they lurk, 
so that any insect approaching near, im- 
mediately falls below to the ambush aud 
is seized and destroyed. Tiieir excavations 
are usually cairied on at ujgiit, but in the 
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process they tlirow' up the sand and gravel 
to u considerable iieight, the soil around Jtheir 
cups is very level. They often throw up, 
a particle of sand towards any adhering iu* , 
sect, which, by moving the mass, brings 
down tho insect wirli ir. One of the loi’go 
black ants was seen to fall into one of th© 
cups, aud was seized by the ant lion, but its 
commdes adhered to the captive to release 
h.—:Walker hi Tenup.nt's Sketches of the Nat, 
livit. of Ccfjlon, p. 111. 

MYRMICtllES. A tribe of imsccts com- 
prising the ants. 

Tho genus Atta, conjprises 6 specie.s of 
ants, all of smalh size, having a bling, two 
knots iu tho tlrst sogmont of tim abdomen', 
antciin® not concealed in a cluft, thorax 
witliout spines, an<l short palpi. 

Atta rninuta, Jerdou, Worker, barely 1-I2th 
of an inch long, head oblong. This minute 
species makes a temporary nest in various 
situations, in any empty box, between the 
back of a book and its h'iivcs, even among 
the loose pages of a book, in an empty shell, 
<feo. &c‘. Nothing is used inits construction, 
a shelter from the light merely being sought 
for. It is perhafiH not very nunleroiift iu in- 
dividuals, one wingless female is generally 
found iu the ne.st. Tt i.s very eornmon in 
the Carnati<5 and most parts of India, but not 
seen in Malabar. It appears to prefer dead 
aninlal matter to saccharine or vegetable pro- 
ducts. 

At hi destructor, Jeidoa. Worker, about 
1-lUih of an inch long, head oblong, not ho 
long in proportion as inthela.st ; eyes small, 
colour rufous, ubiiomen glo.ssy brown. They 
live in holes in the ground, or in walls, &o., 
and are very numerous in individuals. Tlie^ 
prefer animsl to vegchdilc suhstaiices, dos- 
iroying dead iri.sects, hii*d skins, Ac. Ac., 
but also feed greeuily on sugar. They urC 
eommoii in all parts of India, and often prove 
\cry troublesome aud destructive to the 
naturali->t. 

Atta domieola, Jerdun.W orkcr, about 1 -Bfcli 
of an incli long, head oblong ; eyes inoderutk 
size, head, thorax, and legs, deep I'cd brown, 
abdomen blaekisli. Tliis specie.-^ of nut does 
not seem to be common, only hitheito pro- 
cured at NuUorc in a liolo iu a house aiid' 
only one kind of individual seen. , ' 

Atta rufa, Jen/oa. Worker, l-8lh to l-6th 
of an inch long, head sliorl, oblong; eyoa 
rather small, medial ; of an uniform glossy 
rufous colour, witli the end of tho abdomoii 
Bomewbat darker. Warrior variable, about. 
J-th iueh long, head large, very square. Female 
•about 7-24tu of au inch long. It is Very 
cao 
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common in Malabar, also found in the Car- 
natie : in boles under ground, about gravel 
walks, mud walla, and often appears in 
bouses, coining tbrongh a bole or crevice in 
the floor, or wall. From a colony of them, 
every now" and then, vast numbers of winged | 
females, (and males) issue forth just before 
sunset attended as far as the window by 
swarms’ of the neuters of both kinds. Its 
favorite food is dead insects and other mat- 
ter, but it also carries off seeds, chaff, &c. &c. 
like the Ocodoma. It stings very severely, 
leaving a burning pain that lasts for several 
minutes. 

Atta dissimilis, Jerdon. ^jAbout 1-lOth of 
an inch long, head oblong, abdomen long, ’ 
oval, colour blackish throughout. This antis 
found in small numbers on trees in Malabar. 

Gen. Myrmica. An ten a© sufficiently ex- 
posed ; head triangular, without spines ; 
maxillary palpi long, of six joints ; jaws 
triangular ; three cubital cells in the upper 
wings, the third incomplete, See. 

' Myrmica diffusa, Jerdon. Worker, rather 
more than l-9fch inch long j head and bb<ly 
rufous ; abdomen dark glossy brown. Female 
—length 5-l2th of an inch wings not so long 
as abdomen. Male— ; head very small, eyes 
largo ; length l-7th of an inch found through- 
out India. It makes its nest in holes in 
branches of trees, runs with its abdomen 
turned upwards almost over its head, es- 
pecially when excited, and feeds on honey 
and other vegetable secretions. Occasionally 
they appear to form their nost among the 
roots of moss, orchide®, and various epiphy- 
tic plants ; at least this is the case in Mala- 
bai’. It is very pugnacious, and bites very 
severely, not appearing to use its sting 
much. 

Myrmica imfa. Jerdon. Worker, length 
9-48th ofan inch, entirely of a rufous colour. 
This is a very closely allied species, and is 
found in the same localities as the last. Its 
habits are similar. 

Myrmica Kirbyii. Syhes? Head, thoi^ax 
and legs dark marroon ; abdomen dark 
brown. Length 7-48th of an inch ; found 
chiefly in the elevated forests of the Wynaad. 
It forms a considerable nest of some papy- 
raceous materials, usually of an oval form, 
and placed round a small branch which sup- 
ports it. It is very numerous in indivi- 
duals, countless swarms issuing from it on 
being disturbed and boldly attacking the 
assailants both with teeth and sting. It 
feeds on honey or flowers and other vegeta- 
ble secretions. The nests are built on dif- 
ferent kinds of trees and shrubs ; the Syzy- 
gium jambolana, Coffea Arabica, Psidiuni 
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pomiferum, Citrus anrantinm, <fec: A nest 
taken from a Syzygium jambolaua at Nag- 
alore, Shervaroy Hills, weighed 31bs. 8oz., 
irregularly oval in form, extreme length 
19| mcho.*^, girth or circumference in the 
centre, 32| inches, and sufficiently solid to 
withstand moderate force. The nest was 
situated about 30 feet from the ground, on a 
fork of the tree, and was built round some of 
the branches, which protruded through it in 
various directions ; the girth of the tlilcke.'^t 
or lowermost branch of the fork measured If 
inch ; all the other branches that ’pro- 
truded through the ne.st were much smaller. 
The structure was made up of a fine mixture 
of cowdnng and leaves of various kinds ; but 
the outside was well smeared with cowdung, 
and honeycombed with tile-like appondage.s, 
which, whilst they permitted the free ventila- 
tion of tho interior, at the same time, by a 
slight projection of the scale-like leaves, ren- 
dered the nest impervious to rain. These dim- 
inutivG. creatures put on, threatening atti- 
tudes with their abdomens flexed over their 
back or thorax, and their mandibles extend- 
ed. They ran to and fro in a state of c.xcite- 
ment in search of the enemy, on whom, 
when found, they at once advanced, and used 
their expanded jaws to such purpose as to 
cause extreme pain to tho individual attack- 
ed. Considering their small size, the ferocity 
and undaunted courage they exhibited, u ml 
their readiness fo attack man or boast who 
approached them were very remarkable. A 
battle had taken place betwemi tho inhabi- 
tants of two nests ; numbers even in death 
clinging to each other : and tlie survivors 
were but few in number. Tho victors woro 
already busily engaged in pliimlering I ho 
nest of tho vanquished of its cocoons, and 
carrying them off to thoir own. 

Myrmica fodicus, Jerdon. Worker, length 
4-12th of an inch; head, thorax, logs and 
abdominal pedicles maiToon colour, abdoinou 
shining brown. Female, head rather smaller 
proportionally. This is one of the most 
common and abundant ants in Malabar, 
not seen in the Carnatic. It seldom enters 
houses, it otherwise appears to take the place 
of Formica indefessa, which is not found in 
Malabar. It feeds chiefly on honey and 
other vegetable secretions, but also will take 
dead animal matter. It is also found in the 
train of caterpillars feeding on leaves. It 
makes large excavations under ground, 
generally having the entrance round the 
trunk of a tree, and it forms considerable 
heaps of flue earth round the mouth of the 
nest. It runs with its abdomen turned 
downwards under tho abdominal pedicles. 

Myrmica tarda, Jerdon. Worker, length 
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MYROBOLON. 

1.6fch of ‘ail inch; liend, thorax, legs ab- 
dominal pedicfea, brick red ; abdomen 
dusky, dark blue. This very curious look- 
ing RUt, is found bot.li in the Cal'na^ic and 
Malabar, lives in boles in the ground in small 
Rocieties, and feeds on vegetable secretions. 
It moves very slowly. 

Myrmica (joeca, Jerdon. Ocodoma ? 
Worker, length l-5th of an inch ; head, 
thorax, and legs reddish brown ; abdomen 
glossy brown ; found once under a stone in 
the Wynaad.— Dr. Jerdon in Madras Lit 
Societyy Journal, A brief account of Urn 
Myrmica Kirhii as found in Southern India^ 
Jdy John Shorlt M. /)., F. L. 8. m Liunean, 

MYROBOLON, also myrabolam and my- 
i*abalan. The substances known by this name 
are the fruits of several Fast Indian trees, 
arid are us^d in India as substitutes for galls. 
When ripe, the fruit is peai* shaped, deeply 
wrinkled, of a browniah, yellow colour, and 
weighs from 70 to lOO grains. The Inisk 
contains the whole of tlic astringent matter, 
some mucilage, and a brownisli yellow co- 
louring substance, ivliich is used in India for 
dyeing yellow. The Imsk is usually separat- 
ed by bruising the nut, which it enelose.s. 
The tannin of myrob.'ilans differs slightly 
from that of galls. Gallic acid is present in 
rather large propoi’tion. The price of niy- 
robalans in duuo 1852 was quoted at from 
6/, to lOZ. per ton; 8s. to 12if. the cwt. Six 
kinds of Chebulic myrobalans all knov7ii as 
Jlelileh are used in India Hclilah-Zira, the 
fruit is dried when just formed, and the 
size of a cummin seed or Ziralr. H-i-Jawi, 
the fruit dried when the size of a jao, or 
barley-corn. H-i-Zingi, the fruit dri(*d when 
of a, larger i»izo and black like a negro. H-i- 
Chini, larger than H-i-Zingi, and green i.sh. 
H-i-Asfar, the fruit near maturity and yellow 
(A shir). JLi-KabuHjtlie fruit at full maturity. 
Mature Cabnl myrobalans sell for a rupee 
a piece in the Bombay market, under the 
name of Sarwar-i- Hindi. 

The Unguent coim or Myrobala.u of Pliny, 
the fidKavot of Theophrastus and the Greeks 
referred to a species of Moringa, probably 
M. aplora of Africa and Arabia, though M. 
pterygosperma lias been named. 

The Myrobalans of commerce yielded by 
the Tcrminalia chebula, T. belerif’a and 1- 
citriua are called also gallnuts and are oval 
fruits of a dingy yellow colour, containing 
much tannin ; lienee, they are useful to the 
tanner as well as to the dyer- With alum, 
this fruit yields a good durable ’ 

and with salts of iron, a black colour, little 
inferior to that produced by oak galls. I ne 
luyrobolans although a very commoii dyeing 
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and tanning material of India from time im- 
memorial, have not been many years in- 
troduced into European commerce, but so use- 
ful have they been fouud, that, by the year 
1852, they had become a very important 
article of trade, and the consumption rose to 
fully 2,000 tons annually. On this subject, 
the Canara Local Committee, writing in 1855, 
observed as follow's : — “ During the last 
season a sudden demand aTOSo for the gall- 
nut, (niyrobolan) and large profits were 
made by the persons who coll(H*tod it from 
the Jungles. The exports for live years had 
been as follows 
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In 18.5‘d-4 the exports from Madras were 
4145 cwt. value Rs. 8,447. 

All the throe myrobolon trees are to be 
met with tlironghout India. In Bengal they 
growiti Hbnndauce. In Java, wc arc told 
by Bnnthis, that the Dutf*h were in the 
habit of employing the emhiic ami boloric 
soiis daily in their hospitals, in dysenteric, 
aud bilious affections. 

Jfar or from Terminalia chebula 

and other wpecios, thi*co in number, comprise 
all thf discarded myrobolans of the old phar- 
macopjcas. 

The myrobolans as brought into Cashmere 
from Deliiee and Harowtee, Hindustan and 
the Dukhan, aro of four kinds namely, 

Gtiral Astringent and purgative : 

used in mesalihs; given in inodicmo IjO, 
children : four seers for one rupee. 

Jnwal harm . — Uhcd in the same way : 
eight seer.s for one rupee. 

Cha.if)el harra, used only in dyeing, ten 
seer.s for one rupee. The whole an much 
used ill dyeing. According to the size of 
the myroholun its value augments, so that a 
very large ono may bo worth one Imndred 
rupees or more, the natives believing that 
the very large ones have the virtue of cans- 
ing jmrging by being mcroly retained in the 
hand.s. The Har or Harra, says Dr. Irvine, 
is one among the arfidos of the native 
materia modica than wliich no ono is more 
vaunted. It is considered to possess won- 
derful general deobstrnent and purgative 
qualitie.s, &c., &e., while those who thug 
belaud it, are apparently not aware that this 
is the chebulic myrobolan (Terminalia che- 
bn la) of English pharmacopfleias of the six- 
teenth century and long since dcserv^lj 
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McglccteO. — Archer. Tomlhmn. M. E. J. E. ' ported from Bombay to London aitid Liver- 
Ainslie. Gen. Med. Top. pp. liJC, 153 . Foole j pool in large quantities; if is more Astringent 

^ “ I than the Aleppo galls. This myroboloa well 

j rubbed in conj auction with galls and catecha 


Stalls lies of Commerce, 
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Myrobolanus taria, BveU. j Tiini, 


Beleyluj, An. 

Amo< 1 oh-kia>kwoCHm. 
Bella, Dlk. 

Rtthoyra, Hiila, IFisj). 
Aiulaka, Hind. 


Kiirlondoncf 
Bplekl), Bploylalj, 
Bohiru, Vibitaka, 
1) )uIoo ; JJulu, 
'I'anikai, 


is considered by the Vyteans as an excellent 
Bhped^ ' extemnl application in the apthons affections 
Malay, i children, and adults. — McCulloch, Faulk- 


Pkrs. 

Sans. 

SlVDII. 

Tam. 


The bellcric rnyrobolon, is the fruit f»f the 
Terminalia bellorica : in its dried siato, is 


AlnsUe's Maf, Med. See Dyes. 
]\rYROBOLON, CITRINE. 

llarr.i, Gl'z. | A lay gara, 


l.iba, 


Sans. 


Tam. 


Thecjlrino myrobalan, of the Myrobolanus 


little lai’gor than a gall-nut, but ni>t so ^ ci Irina or TeriniuHlia citriua which grows 
regular in shape, of a dirty brown colour, and in Oanara i.s about the size’ of a French 
ast'iagent lasic. It is ‘\suj)|>osod to be / plurn, is often made into pickle, and when 
similar in its pro])(irties lo tlio cliebulic j green, is nt^ed us a gentle purgative. It is 
myrobolon, but in a much weaker degree. It ; f^Mpicntly met with in most parts of Iowxt 
is much used in India as the basis of sev ‘ral j India — Avi.sJle. 
colours, and also in rnedieiiio. 8mall (jiian- j 
iitifis liave of late years been exported Iroin i 
Bombay to Britain. Tins article is some- 1 ^ 
times used by the natives in its dried shiu* ; Cay-boinig-iNgot, Cbcif. 

iu eases lequiring slight astringent.s. jbe i Chin. 

large tree whieli prodnees it is coinnion in ! Ihio-min-s'in, ,, 

Alysoro, where it is called Tari. — Faulkner.' Ainlej, Duk. 


• I^IYROBOLON. BMBTJC. 


Ainsliti^s Mai. Med. p. ‘ 28 . Mason. 
MYROnOLON, BLy\CK:, or INDIAN. 


I’hyllaurhiis einblica, L\ r. 
I Kmblic.i elliciiialis, „ 
Pliyllantlms, „ 


Amla, Aiiveli'ulty, l)i k. 
.\unwora. Brz. 

Amla; Anola, Hind. 
liuah-Malaka. Malvy. 
Amleb ; Aitiuleb, Pkks. 
AmaJuka, Amrita, Sans. 
AwnMidanelli, SiNcir. 
Kc'lli kai, Tam. 

Wufilniikaia, 'I’kIj. 


Iloleolaj aswad, Ak\u. | 
2i'^ngi*l)ar, IJkvd. | 

Jleinuz, IIcmijjGu/.lIiND | 


llt'h'olnh aoca’', 

Kurkadaga, 

Siuhgi, 


PRRS 
8 A \a. 

T \ M. 


This is the fruit of tlie Pliyllantlins emb- 
' liea., Lhiif ^ in its dried state, it is about' 
the size of a small marble, of a dirty, dark- 


X . 1 • 3 ^ ‘i 0 1 \ m « brown colour, and irregular surface, posses, s- 

Ts the unripe dried fruit of (he u ermina- , . -i n i ^ i ^ t^. 

VII, Tj. • u • r, • H'g a eonsideranle degree ot astrmgeney. It 

ba chebu a. It is n.b(»ut the size of a pis- I . ^ ^ ® ^ . ?• t i- 


ntl LIMMMlIil. Ill UIJUUI/ IMr>» '*11 i ‘j, • 1 i !• T I • • 

. , . . 3 , , , , , , ' is to be met with in mo.d; parts of India in 

taehio nut and ot u deep black colour, on- ; . 4 t 'i. • .i 1 • i 

, • . 1 i 1 11 J I J IV Jts green state, it is treiiuimtly made into 

long, ponded at both ends, .slender, and has i j 

scarcely the rudiment of the nut Tt is used 
bv the n.‘di\es of India as a brisk 


purge ; 

and also .as a dye. In Bengal and in most 
parts of tin' Western Pri’sidoncy, they arc 
grown in abiindanee. They arc largely ex- 
ported from Bombay to the Arabian and 
Persian Uulfs , — McCulloch Com. Did. Fanlk- 
ver. 


iMYKOBOLON, CHEBIILIC. 

Bar, 


jliNir 
pEks* 
SVNS. 
Si V Gil. 
Tam. 
Tfl. 


lleliluj Kabuli, Ak. Ilnrdti. 

A-mo-loh-kia>kvvo, Chin. Jlelilah, 

Ifuldah, OoK. Ilaiiiaka, 

Cl ebulic rnyrobalaiijK.VG Arnlii, 

Country galls, Kadukal, 

Huiiibetlier, Grz. lli.vi). Cnra-kaia, 

This is the fruit of Ihe IVrminalia oho- 
bnla. In its dried state, it is about the size 
of a large Spanish olive, of an tiblong ovato 
shape, yellow brown colour, and is marked 
witli edges and fur»’ows alternately. 'I'lio 
tno is common in the .Mysore connlry, Ben- 
gal, and in some parts of the Western Pre- 
sidency. This fruit is very astringent and is 
extensively used by the natives of India in 
Jheir arts and inanufactdrcs. They are cx- 
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freiiuimtly 1 
ju’tNervo ami pickle ; it is also witli other 
artich'.s of .similar qualities, umdeinto a cool- 
ing and opening f)tisan. The tree which 
proiluces this article is the Nilica maram 
of the llort. Mai. and the Boa Malacca of the 
Alalays. — Faulkuer. Ains. Mai. Med. p. 2 H. 

MYROBALANUS BELLERICA, Jhopf. 
S)ii. of Terminalia bellerica, Itoxh. 

MYROBATiANUS of Pliny, the Unguent 
(H)rn is supposed to be the seed of the 
^iloringa aptera. 

MYROBALANUS CHE BULUS, Weslhg, 
[a the Egleeg of the Egyptiaua and Arabs, 
quite distinct from the true Chebulic my- 
robalan. — Birdw. 

MYROBALANUS'EMBLICA. Bauliin. 
Syn.'of Euiblica officinalis.— GVrivt. 

MY ROLE or Mirole, Tam. Malay. 
a ^lalabar wood, of much value, but 
scarce. It is very lieavy and strong, atidi 
grows to about twelve inches in diameterj 
and fifteen or twenty feet high. It is gene- 
rally used where strength and durability arc 
required. — Edye. Mai. and Can. 



’ myrrh. 

MYRCJn. See Hydridao. 
MIROSPKRMUM, a gemis of plants be^ 
to the natural oixler Amyridaccte. 


kmgiiig „„ Qi^er Amynda 

liie species are trees with dotted lea\es. 

mykospermum pfruiferum 

Myroxyloa pcnijferum, Linu. 


myrrh. 

banks of the Hawash. Mr. Johnston (Tiur* 
1- p. 249) met with it in nearly the ' same 
locality. Both authors describe the myrrh 
as exuding Iroin wounds made in the bark, 
and say that it is collected in Jaimury and 
i larch, bur. chiefly in Ji ly and Anguat,and in 
•small qnanties at other ^ times of the vooi* 

oti.-! 1 !• j 1 • 


. - v|na II Ills III. oii'cr Timcs 01 tlio yooi* 

This tree of Centml America is sunnosed • <"3cchange<l for tobiu'co with the mer-i 
to yield the Balsam of Peru. The arfiele I proceed to Hui bora, ^c., whence 

known in commerce as White Bnlsam, or 


iiiyrrh seed or qumiquiuo is made Irom t,|,js 
tiw and from M. pnbv.scens. The stem luis 
a thick smootii straiglit trunk ivitli .. gray 
coarse bark, wlych is filled wifli josiii. This 
by distillation with water, yields a volatile 
. oil ; by exposure to the air it linnlens, and it 
IK tlien termed Op.ibalsamiini Sicenm The 
true Opobulsainum and llal.sum of Tolu is 
ty «‘"«1 Opolialsaimmi.-Vi’iiy. 

MYROSPKUJIUM TOLL'IFEEUAf, bal. 

fiani of tola. 

myrrh. 

Miirr, Ar. 

Miilim-rati-d/.a, Hi um, 

Muyt.h, 

Vaiig-niu-yoh, „ 
l^liirho, Drr. Fit. 

Hill*; Morof F\ xx.v. 'S.i. 

Myrrliun, Ukr. 

Emiiriia; Mnn-a, (Ji< 


B<)l, HirabdJ, 
I^lirra, 


Myrrha, 

Myi-rlia ;;urnini rofiinu,!/!’. 
Miir, MaIi.u 
jMaiijsan Ichali, 

Mi mi, 

VoIm, 

Valiit.i.polani 
I’alcndni.hD.lum, 


lIiM) 1 Villcy-bciluni, 
It. Si*. | lioliiiLra-buluiii, 


Madii, J’.Aiil. J,\\. j 

The inyrrli of commerce is believed to be 
produced from several trees, Hal.samodeiulroii 
gilcadensc J\iaif/t, the ilalessau of Bruce and 


it is exported to the coaot of Arabia, 

Myrrh reaches Europe ehiefly from Bom- 
bay, having been iniporled there from the 
Aiabian and PiTsiaii (3*lfs. It used for- 
mei ly to be obtained also from ' Tnrk(‘y. 
EhrcMiberg and Mf'mrich found a Rtiiall tree 
in Arabja ni'iir (lison, on tho borders of 
Arabia Felix, fnne off wlijch they collected 
.some very tine myi-rh. 

file BalesMin of Brueo wns found by him 
at Azab, jind said to extend to tlm JSiruit-i of 
Bal)-el-Mandcb. (Jerh'cb found it. at iteder- 
humiii, a village between Mecca, and Medina, 
boi^skul lonnd Jiis Opoba Isamu ni*nt 11 ties* ill 
Arabia Felix. At Admi It is called BesLun. 
i.«,i.i. t it, the Appembx to ]larri.s’ Abys- 

I'khh. ! sinia (ii. p. 14 l») nnoilions B. Opobalsamum 
' as occurring in the Adel country and tbo 
Vvxs /^**"^^*^‘** nh>i!g with the Myrrh 

'^^'*tree. The bark when woiinded exudes the 
I fragrant Balm (»t (lilead bidsiini, which 
I seems to have been eiiliivaicd in PalestinQ 
.'near Tile town of .lencho. It is no doubt 
pusse.ssed of stimiilimt propm’t.ies. 

llulaantoiloiul t'oih t]nfyt‘hiu Dr, Ehronbcrg 
j ooll(‘(!tcd from olf this lr(*o vi‘ry fine myrrh 
on the borders of Arabia Felix. It. is stated in 


'I’am 


'i'sr. 


amiuron opobalsamum. • I ,,„t. ,h, “ Bnlsamodcndron inyrrJm (Kar- 
dciidroii myiTha of Ners^ the i milive.s) grows on flic borders of 

natives, seemingly identical ! 'd* the Hawash, and 

[* JMr. Brown’s MSS. ■ -^^el dcsci't. ’flie rc.siiiouH gurn called 

I • ^ A .. ' llflffill m r*f 1 1 1 Ifkii k V 1 (ft 4 1 j>rk 


•L svnnnvMi nf‘ A^ntrvi .^11 I' / I i nonicrs Amina vvhs. Ir* isHtwl m 

.Hul ol U,.l.samodendion opcUiUnui,..,!. I “ H„|smn..d™d.-„n inyrrba (Kar- 

Tile Balsamodciidroii • - - . i.-i . f 

Kai’beta of the 

with B. Kiui of _ , 

Jlyi-i-h is raeiilioned in (leu. xxxvii v. ' 'i"''''' l''r ''\l''>Hiilmn 
‘2o, and in Exod. xxx. 23, by the name of; {Hishmn) grows com- 

Mor or Mur. The Greeks called it ^w/ipo, i tim former, and grows even at 

and also 2fxvpva. Herodotus mentions it as i ^ Adeu.’^ 

produced in the south with Frankincense, i Mr. Jolmston, says ‘‘ there are in tho 
&c. Dioscorkles states the variety calh'd , country of Adi*l two variotie.s, one a low 
J roglody tica to be the best. In the JVriphis i ihorny, ragged-looking trie, with bright 
of the Red Sea, Arrian nicntioiis myrrh with ■ green" lea \cs, trifoliate, ami an nnduJaf/- 
olibanum as exported from the coast of ' ing edge, i.s that wdiich has been described 
Barbaria, that is, the modern Beijbera. I by Elircnbeig. This prodncis the finest 
Bruce learnt that it as well ak Fiunkinconse, j kind of M utIi in onr slnqis. This may 
wa? produced, in the country behind 1 be either B. Myrrha or one of the forms 
Azab, or in that of the Daiikali. The eni- j of B. Opobalsannim. The othei* is a 
bassy to Abyssinia under iMajor Harris ipet j more leafy t'’ce, with the app<>ai*arieo of 
with it on the hills, in the comparatively flat i the hawthorn, having tho same largely 
countiy which extends from Abyssinia fo | seiTafod, dtirk-grocu leaves, growing #in 
the Red Sea, near the Straits of Bab-cl- j bjmebes of four or fite, springing by several 
Mandeb, or from the Doomi Abdley to the ! leaf-slulks from a common centre, JTio 

m • 
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flowers ai’c small, of a light-green colour, 
hanging in pairs beneath theleares. The fruit 
when ripe easily throws off the dry shell in 
two pieces, and the two seeds it contains 
escape. The outer bark is thin, Jiransparent, 
and easily detaclied ; the inner, thick, woody. 
When wounded, a yellow turbid fluid (the 
giiin-mynh) immediately makes its appear- 
ance. jSTaturally, the gum exudes from cracks 
in the bark of the trunk near the root, and 
flows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath. ArtiBcially, it is obtained by 
bniiscH made with stones.” 

Bohnimodendrou A/Hmim Arnott. — Hende- 
loiia africana, Quill, et. Pej. first found on 
tlie west of Africa, occurs also in the Abys- 
sinian collection, having been Found in 
the fliit country of the Adel. Mr. Johtiston 
immediately recognized it as one of the 
trees }ieldiiig gum-resin. The leaflets are 
like those of B. Kna, Br. It yields 
African Bdellium, or that imported into 
Prance from Guinea and the Senegal, accord- 
ing to M. PoiTottet. M. Adanson mentions 
it by the Senegal name of Niotont as pro- 
ducing Bdellium. It may also yield the 
Bdellium which is exported from the we.st 
coast of Africa. Dr. MaTcolmson wrote to 
J)r. Roylo that bdellium is produced in 
Africa by a tree similar to the myrtle ; none 
is obtained in Arabia, it is very similar to 
myrrh, and somot-imos sold for it.” c 

One kind of bdtdlinm is produced in Indi.n, 
which J)r. Royle was informed is yielded 
by a tree called googul by the native.s 
nnd which is the Amyris oornmiphom 
Roxh. referred hy Messrs. Wight and 
Arnott to Balsa modendron Dr. Walker, 
in his account of the drugs produced 
near Anruiigabad, states “ a gum-resii^, 
called by the natives googool, is produced 
by a tree (Dr. W. calls it Amyris bdellium ? 
Moxh.) which gnav.s in the neighbourhood of 
Draber. a town twenty miles to the west^yard 
of Aurungabad. Roxburgh imagined that 
Googool was idcniical with Myi'fh.” 

.Myrrii is generally in pieces of irregular 
form and size, formed apparently by ag- 
g»u limited tears, dry, and covered with 
a Hue dust, commonly of a rcddisli-brown 
colour; brittle, fracture irregular, conchoidal, 
shining with the surface apparently dotted 
with volarile oil, often varied, with opaque, 
whitish, semitnrcular marks; the smaller 
pieces angular shining, semi-transparent; 
taste bitter and aromatic, the smell peculiar 
and balsamic. Specimens brought by the 
Abyssinian embassy have granular fragments 
mixed with roundish tears ; and some of a 
jinlc, even whitish, colour may bo seen cm 
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t;be same piece of bark with ordii^ary polonr- 
ed myrrh. Specimens which have not been 
exposed to the air, tire darker coloured, 
moister, and of a more powerful and ^ree- 
able smell. 

Indian Bdellium is sometimes sold for and 
considered as an inferior kind of myrrh. It 
is in roundish pieces of a dull dark-red 
colour, more moist than myrrh, and not brit- 
tle like it, softening even with the heat of 
the hand ; bitter and a little acrid in taste, 
with a less agreeable odour. It often has 
portions of the bircli-Iiko bark adhering to it. 

The sort met witli in India, and brought 
from the Arabian and African coasts, is in 
largo opaque pieces, generally covered with 
a brownish white powder. An inferior 
kind of myrrh, termed in India* Bysabole, 
is also imported from the above places, 
Ifchas a great resemblance to bdellium, for 
which it i.s not unfrcquetitly nn.staken. 
Myrrh is largely imported into Bombay, 
and is 'chi‘'fly re-exported to England. 
Myrrh has long been in repute in low 
fevers in Europe, and occasioinilly in 
agues, Dr. Kirk found it very useful in tho 
typhm'd state which in India is frequently 
the second stage of paroxysmal fever and 
also in tho low adynamic fever of jails. In 
Arabia there is an inferior kind called 
“baisa bol,” or “ liobbakhade,” by the Su- 
mali. Pliny says, that in his time six 
dilferent kinds of myrrh grow in Arabia, 
ho says myrrh was often adulterated with 
mastic, lu India, there is a substance 
having the clo.sost resemblance to myrrh 
wliicb is imported into and known in Ku-. 
rope as 1 udian myrrh. Tfiis is al.so said very 
closely 'to resemble, if indeed it at all dif- 
fers from, bdellium; it i.s probable, there- 
fore, that it is what in India is known by the 
name of googul (moogl of the Arabiau.s), as 
it forms tlie bdellium of commerce, and re- 
sembles an inferior kind of myrrh, a.s indeed 
bdellium is frequently de.scribed to be. That 
it is also the bdellium of the ancients would 
appear from the Persian authors giving 
budlcyooii and niadikoon as tho Greek name 
of moogl. Turkey myrrh is considered the 
finest, the East Indian being the second in 
quality, it is employed medicinally, as a 
dentifrice, and in the preparation of fumi- 
gating paetiles* — MoCulloch. Faulkner. Ind, 
Ann. A fed. Sci. for April, 1856, p. 387. 
Powell Hand Book, vol. i. p. 402. Birdwood 
Vegetable products Bombay presidency, p. 20, 
DruryUsefid Plants 88. Poole. St. of Commerce, 
See Amyris ; Balsamodendron. 

MHRHHA, Lat. Myrrh. 

MYRRHE, Fr. Myrrh. 



llYKTACm, 

IIYRR^X, Gkr. Myrrh. 

MYRRRIS ODOlUTA, Swecfc aoented 
myrrh, the murris of Dioscurides and 
Myrrhis of pliny. 


MYRTACE/E. 

(Tuineencie, Stv:. W. Inilki 
,, polycarpon, lamb Trinidad 

JiiMinia buxifolia, D. C, Bourbon 
„ inespiluidei, „ 

lucida, „ &!auritiui 


MYRRH SEED, or White Ralaam, a ' Myrtus communis. Uun 

j.: r -r^ I . o n Oiini>iiO\aiL Ait. I'l 


preparation from Balsam of Peru, now 
called quinquino. Balsam of Peru is | 
supposed to be got from tlie Jilyrospermum ' 
peniifenirn of Ceutml America, and the 
white Balsam of commerce is made from it. 
White Balsam, or Myrrh seed, or quinquino 
is also obtained from tiie pubesceus. 

MYRSINACEiE, Liw^L an ord«r of 
plants comprising 9 Gen. 162 sp. comprising 
2 ^giccras; 13 Myrcinc; 1 Badula; 54 
Ardisia; 13 Embelia; 2 Corepcfcalnm; 2 
Samaia; 14 Msesa; 1 Ouciiius. Most of 
them inhabit the Himnlava, the mountains of 
Assam, the Kliassya, Ciicara, Ncilgheri ies, 
Afiilayana and Java : properties little known. 

MYRSTNE AFRICANA. 


Bui-baring, 

Baring, 


Ar. Blmak-kabuli, 
„ Babrang, 


lliNi). 


A plant of Kaghan. Its gum is consider- 
ed by bindoo practitioners to be a warm 
remedy, used for dysmcnorrliien. — Oleghorn*if 
Puniab liepovt. Ftnirll'n Handhookf vol. i. 
p. 360. 

MY RTACEVE, the myrtle tribe of plants 
or myrtle l)loom8, cornpi lsos 45 genera, witli 
670 Hpecnes, principally belonging to S. 
America, N. Holland, the South Sea Islamls 
and the E. Indies. In the last arc the fol- 
lowing genera and species, 


2 Melaleuca 

3 Metrosideros 
I Fabricia 

1 Bnckca 
3 Honneratia 


1 Nclitris 
\ Psidiiun 
] Jossinifi? 
1 Myrtus 
1 Munoxera 


no Kngcnia 
33 UhmlaiT.nia 
2 (Jlaphyria 
2 Myrtus 


Melaleuca rrijuputi, Boxb. Moluccas 
„ leucodendron, Ahjluccas, Malacca 
„ nodosum, Sot N. Hollaml 
virididoru, 0(nrtn. Singapore 

Callistenion linearis, 1). C. N. Holland 
„ microstachyum, Liiidl. „ 

„ loi^ianthus, Swt. u 

„ viridiftorus, 

„ speciostts, „ 

Metrosideros verus, Rumph. Amboyna, Java 
Nelitria paniculata, Lindl. Penang 
fiseckia fratescens, Linn. China, Malacca 
Psldium pumilum, Vahl Ceylon, Moluccas 
„ catleyanum, Sotbine. China 
pyriferum, Linn. W. Indi«'8 

cordatum, Sims. Guadaloupe ^ 

„ pomlferum, Ito W. Indie*, Mexico, ^cjil 


toini'utosa, Ait. China, Cncliiii -China, Penang^ 
Singapore, Neilghurrics. 
nudu^tomoides, Ciom.. — ? 

Pimenta vulgaris, LimU. Jamaica 
„ acria, Wijhl. „ 

Kugenia bracteata, Uoxh, Coylon, Pon of India 
„ niicholii, Lam. Bra’/il 
„ fragrans, ly/Zhi. .lamnicft, ^ 

„ caryophyllata, Wilhl Poninsnln. 

Jambosa jamhos, b., iVii. of India, Bengal, Siriuoof. 

„ forniosa, Wall. Mouinicin 
aqiu-a, Hovh. Molucciis 

Yar (n) rhodoenrpa, rose coloured 
„ ( 6 ) loucocarpa, white „ 

Jambosa lancerofolia, Itnxb. Sillipfc 
„ nuilacccnsis, Li. n. Moluccas 
„* purpurea, Hihcb. Malay Islands 
„ teruifolia, „ ChitUigong 
„ amplexicaulis, Rorh. Chittagong 
„ alba, Ro.rb. Malay Islands 
„ polypPtula, Wolf Chittagong, Silliet 
„ laiirifolla ? < 

Jambosa hifaria, tVi/pf>. Klmnsya. 

„ disticha, D C Jamaica 

Caryophyllus caryophyllata, Thntib. Molnccus, Vey 
^ ion, P. of India noil ,Mtttaccu, Muiiri* 
tius, Bourbon. Cayciino 
„ claviflora, JMt. Cliittiigong 
„ ohiatn, „ 

„ pulchclla, „ Moluccas, Pennng. Malacca 

’ Tuvoy, Mouirnain' 

Syzygium my rti folia. Rnxb Singapore, Sumatra 

„ oicnia. Whjlit ? 

jamhohiiu, Lam. Moluccas, British India 
„ CHryoph>l!ifolia, liaib Bengal 
„ fruticosu, Rixh (’liittaguiig 
bilsumca, Wall. As.mni 
opcrcuhtta, Ibtvh. Mohu caH 
„ tetiagoiia, IFi'p/d. Silhet 
,, riiiicurt, H(nb. Cldlttgong 
„ inopliylla, Hoj'h. Sumatra 
„ huichophy^a, Linn. Silhi't 
„ acuminata, Roxb. Moluccas 
„ braclilata, <• 

„ venusta, „ Tippemh 
„ niacrocarpa, „ Chittagong 

Sonnevatia acldn. D. C. Indus Delta, Salwtte, Sun. 
derburi.Pegii, Malnyana, Penang, bingaporc. 
apotala, Bech. Bombay, Sunderbuni 

Punica granatum, Linn. All E. Indies 
„ Dana, Linn ^ 

Among tho tnble-frnits of tbs tropics ar« 
the guars, yielded by different species of 
Psidium ; the rose-upple and jamrowde, 
produced by Eugenia malacensis and K. 
jaAbos. CloTSS arc the flower-bnds of Uryo- 
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MtRTUS CQ^^Ml;XIS. 


MYSOftti;. 


{ihylltis aromaticus; and allspice is ilie 
dried berries of Eugenia pirneiita, plants 
belonging to' the same sootion of the Mvra* 
tacete hs tho common myrtle ; the aromatic 
fniirs of the myrtle were indeed used as a 
spice* before cloves and allspice became com- 
mon. Panica granntiim, the pomegranate 
tree, is remarkable for an nlrnost total abseiico 
of aromatii^ fjualit.ics Jind ilistended so iinieh 
alter the flower hrts fslUm off, that the fruit 
is nothing but acolleciiiou of cav]tif‘$ lillod 
see(is^ and having no apparent relatitni 
to each other. 

Calypimnlhos caryo})])yllatsj is a native of 
Jamaica, Cnbn, and Cevfon. The hark is 
compact, very hard bur. biittle, found in com- 
merci) in slicks corii[)()Hcd of pieces rolled one 
w ithin the otlier, of deep brown colour, and 
greytsli while epidermis; tlieodouris strongly 
that of the clove, taste aromatic, hot and 
sharp, slightly bitter and asiringoiit. It 
contains tannic acid, resin, and essential oil, 
and is employed cldefly as a spiCc. 

Caryophylliis aroniaticus, the cloVe-trec, 
is a native of tlie Molucca [slunds. It is a 
moderately sized tree. The clov't's of the 
shops are the dried compressed flower-buds. 

- — lioseh. FL LuVon Vonjl. (yi^hnnjlinesisy Beou 
gal iJiapeumlui'i/ p. Jd-k Hogg, Vcgdahle 
Kingdom. 

MYRTUS ACRfS. Sw. M Aror>atica, 
Fair, and M. ('aryophvllata, Jacg, are syns. 
of Eugenia acris, Wight. 

MYRTIJS PRACiTE VTA, WiJUe. Synof 
Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. TP. oml J. 

I^fYRTUS 0ARY()PHYliUJS5. ftpreng. 
Syn of Engonia caryophyllatu. — Than,, 

Myrtus comimis. l d. c, roxi. 


all ports of the plant is employed as a 
cosmetic, and called Eaudange by the 
Fi’ench perfurnor-s. The leaves are given in 
cerebral affections, for flatulence, diarrhoei, 
internal ulccratious, and. rheumatism. Thd 
habb-ul-as, though nominally always the 
fruit of the myrtle, appears at times to be 
the small fruit of some other plants not yet 
I identified with certainty. JHie myrtle grows 
well by layers, and 4 jven buttings, but re- 
quires careful pruning, and after the rains 
all the leaves, on which insects have de- 
posited larvae must be removed, or the plant 
will lo.'<e its verdure aud beauiiy by the dcs- 
iructiveriess of the yoring ' caterpillars. - 

Limllojf^ p. 75. Riihldl. UardtOhing, Joffr'Oj 
Hinin to Aniatrar Hanlcaers.Br. J. L. SUnuurt 
Panjith plants. 

MYliTUS 'COROMA.NDKLtAXA. Km,.. 
and M. Heynci. Spy. also M larifolia. Hoi/io', 
M. lirtoralis Roxb. and Al. rn-cdl’olia, M'illda. 
are syns, of Engonia bracteata, Roxb. 

MYRTIJS CUMIN!. Linn, syn of Eu- 
genia jambolana. Lam. Ruxb. 

AlYIlTUSPlAlEN'rA, var : lati folia, RAvt). 
AT. pimenta Lin. are syus of Eugenia ficris, 
Wight. ^ ^ 

AIYRTUS TOAFENPOSA Ait. J). C. 
W.andA. Roxb. ii, 498. 

M cani’stUMis, Latir. Uo.rh, 

A plunt of Chins, (M)cliin-Chin!i, N(dl- 
glicrries, Penang, Singapore*, Kl. i{irg«‘, rose- 
coloured, with crimson tilannmfs. JJorrics 
eaten on the Neilgherrics. It is a handsotne 
shrub, atul lias been found to grow w(dl 
against w.alls in the south of England. — 
Roxb. FI Indica ii. p. 4*08. Voigty Eag. Cgc. 


Ass; Asbiri; ^Iiirad, Ait. 
Ismar ; Ist'ereiii, „ 

Bolati inelimli, Bhno. 

ComntOu myrtle, Kmj. 
Myrtle, „ . 

Mursino Gr. of Hipp. 

uud IlioSr. 
Vilaitl Mfendi, Hind. 

Sat’r-sowa., „ 


‘ Lcarv.<, I 

Barg-irnmad, Vsins. 

Murild, „ 

Fvnt. 

Hab’hul, „ 

Ilab’-ul-aa, „ 


The myrtle is a native of Asia Minor and 
isouth of Europe, it assumes the shrubby or 
arborescent form aciiording to the lalitude. 
The plant in all its parts is most agreeably 
perfumed. 10 lbs. of the leaves aflbid about a 
dmehm of yellow OK.sei]tial oil of most de- 
lightful fragrance. The Ixurios wore employ- 
ed by the Romans as a spice. Tlie Tascuus 
still use them ami they also prepare from the 
berries a kind of wine called Myrtida- 
.num. A distilled wtiter pi’eimved fisora 


AIYSOLE, a large island of the Eastern 
Areliipelago, in tlie Pitt Pavsag(^ extending 
E. and W. 42 miles and about 20 miles broad. 

AlYSORE, Alaisnr or Alaheshwar, a king- 
dom in the poninsula of India, with a 
hind 11 Alaharajah who>,e territories since 
A. 1). 18J1, have been administered by a 
Commissioner. It was ti.su rped by Ryder 
AH, a muhomednn soldier, about 17fl7; but 
when his son, Tippoo, toll, in 1799, at the 
storm ofN Sei'ingapatam, the territory was 
restored to a descendant of the native sove- 
loigii. That chief rain, after ho came of age, 
ruled the country till 183h, when, during 
Jjord W. ]3on<iiik*H administration, owing to 
frequent iasurrectiona, Ooinmissionera were 
appointed for its management. Tlie 
died childless in the begimiiug of 1868, but 
he adopted a successor who, wheu of age^ 
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MYSORE. 

will take. -the Government into his hands. 
Mysore is a table land from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea, fed by the Tnnga, the 
Bndraand Cavery rivers. Bangalore, Mysore 
and Seringapatam are its chief towns. The 
genealogy of this family is traced from the 
Yadn line of Chandravansa. The first in 
authentic history is Timma Raja Vadyar son 
of Betta, A. D. 1530, and the dynasty ruled 
until A. D. 1767. When Mysore was des- 
troyed by Hyder Ali and the rajah Chama- 
raja Vadyar dethroned, but the late sove- 
reign, Krishna Ilaja Vadyar, was restored 
by the British in 1709. The teakwood 
used by the Commissariat, and furnished to 
the Ordnance Department in the Mysore 
country, was, until about A. D. 1830, sup- 
plied entirely from the Mysore forests, in 
the vicinity of Shemoogah. The jungle how- 
ever was much thinned towards 1841, and 
supplies were got from Hullihal, from which 
to Bangalore is about 1 70 miles ; the roads 
are tolerably good, the forest is distant from 
the villngo about 15 miles. Sheep of the 
Merino breed were introduced into Mysore 
by Sir Mark Cubbou. The coat is of 
wool, and tlie article manufactured from it 
was superior, A quantity of wool that was 
sent home to test tlio market value attracted 
the marked attention of the mercantile com- 
munity. The principal difiiculty appeared to 
bo the cleathsiug the fleece from the penetrat- 
ing spear grasses, with which the pastures of 
Southern India abound. Colonel Onslow 
also sent home some specimens of cotton to 
the same Chamber, who reported very favour- 
ably of it, and put upon it very high prices. 
A sample of Mysore gamboge, was sent to Dr. 
Royle, who pronounced it to bo identical 
with the gamboge of Siam. The coffee is 
very fine, and a price is obtained for it in 
England nearly equal to that of tho best 
Mocha. It is carried through tho ghauts, 
to Mangalore. Fraserpet is situated on tho 
road to Mysore from Mercara, and it is also 
20 miles from the latter place. The river 
Cauvery runs past Fraserpet, and forms the 
boundary between Coorg and Mysore, 

The great central table land of tho pen- 
insula of India includes Mysore, tho Bara- 
raahal, the Ceded Districts (Bellary and 
Cuddapah), Berar, Hyderabad, the Southern 
Mahratta country, and the four Bombay col- 
lectorates in the western Deccan. The whole 
of these countries, with the exception of the 
parts immediately bordering on the ghauts, 
consist of a vast undulating plain of various 
height, almost entirely devoid of^ trees, 
except close to villages and towns, and with 
but little low jungle. Here and there low 
ranges of hills appear, and isolated rocks, or 


MYSORE. 

^roop, mostly bare, others covered with low 
brushwood. Towards the north and west 
iarge steppes oceur, and the country is more ^ 
broken by lulls and ravines than in tlie 
Herb too we have greater 
abundance of low jungle, and oven stunted 
trees, and in many of tho ravines wood 
abounds. Considerable tracts of long grass, 
or*‘rumnah8* occur hero and thoro, especi- 
ally towards the more northern portion. The 
whole of this district was formerly named 
the Deccan meaning tlio south. 

llydcr Ali brought Mysore proper, Coorg 
with the Carnatic and much of tho Dekhan 
under subjugation, and was at the height of 
his successes wheibChum Rflj the titular ruler 
died. Up to this time Hyder Ali had pro- 
fessed to rule Mysore in behalf of the hin- 
dtt rajah, and, every Dassara, Chum Raj ap- 
peared before the people in tlio state balcony, 
seated on an ivory throne, Hyder Ali being* 
present os Commander-in-Ohief and Minis- 
ter, but ho selected a successor, also named 
Chum liaj, from amongst tho collateral* rela- 
tions, and Hyder continued to rule in reality 
until his death, on the 7th December 1782. 

Tho climate of Bangalore or South Eas- 
tern Division of Mysore, is favorable to Eu- 
ropeans. TJio thormometor rarely rises above 
90 degrees, and tho nights all tho year round 
are cool and refreshing. The elevation o( 
the Chittledroog or North EHstoru division 
is somewhat less than that of Bangalore. In 
climato it is similar, bnt tho temporaturo 
must bo higher; even for natives, this division 
is not considorod so healthy as Bangalore, 
chiefly on account of its hills being feverish. 
The South Eastern division called Astagram, 
is very different in every respect from the 
two first named divisions. Its southern and 
western parts are covered with fine jungle 
extending to the slopes of tho western ghats 
on tho one side, and to the base of the 
Noilgherry Hills on the other. There is 
more rain and it is hotter in this division 
than in Bangalore; fever prevails during 
some seasons tho year, but on the whole 
the climate is generally a healthy one. 
Tho Nugger division to the north of 
Astagram possesses an elevation generally 
from 2,000 to 2,400 feet above tho level of the 
sea ; bat there are some parts especially the 
Bababooden Hills which nso above 6,000 feet. 
Tbeopen country is described as healthy while 
the western half in more or less tho reverse. 
Two talooks in this division are said to be 
higher and healthier than other parts. . They 
arc called W ustara and Chikmoogloor, and 
there are a good many situations in them 
where Europeans might settle with every 
p^babiliiy of enjoying good health. Oa 
3 HBH 




MYSORE. . . 

this account these talooks appear to have 
been selected for the culiivatiou of coffee, ^ 
that plant was here more largely and more 
saocesafully cultivated than in any pc^rt of 
Mysore. It ia added, however, that there 
nov/ scarcely romains an acre of laud in these 
talooks suitable for coffee uuoccapied by na- 
tives, who are most tenacious of their rights 
to the soil. For health and suitableness to 
the European constitution Bangalore and its 
environs are best, Europeans might settle and 
labor there with every prospect of good 
health. 

Captain Arthur of the Engineers found 
Native gold in Mysore, disseminated in 
quartz, and also in an imlurated clay : also 
some specimens crystnlized, in minute cubes. 
Captain Warren discovered gold in Mysore 
in 1800, betwixt Annieul and Poonganore, 
disseminated in quartz, a^id also in the allu- 
vial soil. Two spceimcris were sent by 
Lieut. Puekle from the vicinity of Banga- 
lore, one ill a matrix of dark blue quartz, 
and another in black sand, a sufficient quan- 
tity was procured to make a ring. The 
natives have long been working for gold 
at'Baitrnungalura just .above the ghats — 
Hdyno mentions that Captain Warren had 
learned the fact of the natives so employ- 
ing themselves, in their leisure, and the 
tact is repeated by Sir Whilelaw Ainslic 
and Dr. Cliuk, the latter of whom remarks 
that gold was discovered'' in the (Astern 
proviuce.M of Mysore by Lieut. Warren of 
II. M. 33rd Regiment in JH()2, — who found 
it in the small nullahs or rut.s or breaks in 
the ground at Warrigiim, a .small village 
'tj-- miles S. AV. of BaitinnngaUun, also on the 
banks of the Palar river, and the Poiiian 
near Caargory. He found gold also at Mar- 
coopium tluoe miles south of Warriguni, 
and worked by natives as it liad also been 
worked by Tippoo. H»^yno likewise (p. -11) 
states that gold hns been bnincl near the 
hilts to the S. E. of Ooscottab, and Now'bold 
likewise describes gold us Iiaving been dis- 
covered by Captain Wbirreu, near the But- 
terine lulls. 

A Afysore contingent, of 4,000 soldiers has 
been kept up siueo Iho treaty of Seringa- | 
patam. Tho people of ^Mysore arc mostly of 
the Vira Saiva or Liugnyet sect. 

Tho Beder or Veder race of Mysore live 
by the chase, as hunters and fowlers. 

Tho Mysore toddy drawers are called 
Halipaik, they speak Tuluva. 

The first war against Tippoo, king of 
Mysore, broke out in 1700. l’ipp(»o attacked 
t he rajah of Travancore but was defeated- 
with considerable * loss, General Medows, 
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Colonel Maxwell and Colonel Harfclfey, having 
met with varied success, Lord'Cornwallis, 
1791, took command, and on the 21st 
March captured Bangalore. On the 13th 
May 1791, Tippoo opposed him at Ari- 
kera but was completely routed, yet Lord 
Cornwallis w.'is obliged' to retreat. In 
August 1791, however Cornwallis captured 
several difficult forts and on the 6th Feb- 
ruary 1792, he encamped before Seringa- 
patam, and drove the*" enemy into the fort, 
and Tippoo came to terms, delivering up 
half hid kingdom, three crores of rupees 
and two of his sons as hostages. Lord Corn- 
wallis had reached Calcutta in September 
178G and on his return from Mysore, in 1793 
bo reformed the revenue system of Bengal 
by a perpetual settlement and he returned 
then in October to Britain. Mysore ter- 
ritory seems to have baon under the control 
of polygar chiefs, until Hyder Ali assumetl 
the virtual sovereignty in 1742, but in 1799 
it passed to a young man whom the British 
put upon the throne on tho storm and 
capture of Soringapatam, when Tipoo fell in 
the breach. This Mysore rajah, ruled with 
little success till 1832, when, during Lord 
Bentinck’s administration, tho civil and mili- 
tary jurisdiction was delivered over to a 
commi.s.sion, which continues in 1873, until 
tho successor, a minor, come of age. 

The taking of Ihingaloro from Tippoo 
sultan, oil ilio 21ftt ]\larch 1791, gave the 
British a permanent [lositioii in Mysbre, Fiat 
it was eight yetirs later, \vlu3ii Seringapatam 
was stormed on the 4th Aluy 1799 tliaC tii-' 
country oanio undcM* Bn’lish control, by the 
replacement of llio hiiidu descendant of 
former rulers on tho throne. The (luverii- 
mciit was resumed iu 1832 iit a time when 
the country had lallou into a deplorable con- 
dliiou. Alysore town is on a table laud 
2,4-V) feet above the .sea. Mysore table 
, laud covers an area of 30,8811 sq. miles and 
contains a population of 3,3UU,0UU soul". - 
Mailras Literary Soe.lely Journal : ljuiversnl 
JterieWy p. 650. Afadras Ezldbition J^irles 
I IteporU. 

^lYSORY or Schouteii Island, ’ in ilm 
neiglibourhood of New Guinea, its northern 
point is in lat. 0® 37' S. It is high and 60 
miles in extont. 

MYSOREiTHORN, Esa. Cmsalpioia sepi- 
aria, Roxh. 

MYTK-KONNEY also komri Tarn, Poin- 
ciana pulcherrima, Linn. 

MYTHE, or Make, is a river rising iu the 
Vindbya Mountains, lat. 22® 32', long. 76® 
S’ ; 1,850 feet above the sea. It runs N. W, 
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145 miles,.' W. 25 miles, S. W. 180 miles into 
the Gulf of- Cambay, length 850 miles. It 
receives the Amaos 90, Manohnn 55 miles. 
It is navigable for 15 miles from its mouth. 
At 50 miles up i,00 yards wide. 

MYTHOLOGY. All the kvjm races have 
a complicated mythology, which is not the 
case with the Semitic races. Tlie latter 
liavo Bi, strong ; Bel or Baal, Lord ; Adonis 
Lord; Sbet, Master; Molocb, King; Ram 
and Himnion, the Exalted ; and otlier'simi- 
lar terms for their deities. The Aryans, on 
the contrary, have Zeus, the sky ; Phoebus, 
Apollo, the ^n,; Neptune, the aoa ; Mars, 
war ; Venus, beauty, &c. Max Muller has 
very ingeniously endeavoured to explain this 
dillercnce by the different character of the 
laugtiage in these two races. 


. MYTHOLOGY. , 
Prithivi*»Cybele, goddess of Barth. 
ViswakarmasaVulcah, arohiteot of the 
gods 

Kartikeya or ShandasaMars, the god of 
war. 

Kama=Cupid, Eros, god of love. 

Surya or Arki^Sol, the sun. 

Hanuman, the monkey god, son of Pava- 
na=Pan. 

Rama, god of wino=Bicchus. 

Heracula, an Indian doityc=sl[erculcs. 

Aswieu!apa=ssEsculapias==aGcnii. 

Vaya=M.dBolus. 

SrisasCeros. 

Anna-Papna«=^nna perenna. 

The religiouB of the ancient Greeks, thong:h 
forming collectively one vast polythoistio 


ugnagem these two races. : system? were exceedingly numorous, and 

Hindu mythology accords precisely with dissimilar in their clianictcr. (ireoco and 
the Greek in seiidiug the souls of the dead 1 ^Xij{or seem to have been parcelled oufl 
to receive judgment, and according to the I am6ng a mimhor of deities, each of whom, 
sentence of their judge they ai‘e tbciicc | fy^rl nf smno citv or nice, 

conveyed to Tartfirus or Elysium, to Naraka 
or fcJ^verga, according to their evil or good 
deeds. 

Grecian mythology is largely mixed up 
with the mythology of India, — tho Ceres of 
Greece has the Lakshmi of India, Bros of 
Greece is tho Indian Kama, Yama or Dhar- 
niarajali is the Grecian Pluto — ^*1110 Grecian 
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was tho paternal god of some city or nice,^ 
having not only separate rites, but a loY’m ot 
worship widely different. Bach deity had his 
favourite abode, and local attachment; to 
some valley, or grove, or town, the power and 
presence of the divinity especially belonged, 
and bonce in Beotian Thrace, wo trace the or- 
gio.s of BaocliUH ; in nortliorn Thessaly tho 
luarajaii is mu vjiruuitui i. iuuu—tiu^ , worship of Apollo ; ou tlio Corinthian shon'S, 

Dionysius is the Indian Kama ; Vaitarini in I the rites of Noptiino ; in Argos, the temples ot 

tho Wmlu iwotlicou lias its supposod ana-' • ii... 

loguc iu the river Styx, and C6rbcrus has 
4 *orrcspoiuling dogs. Amongst the hindus, 
mythology is' all pervading. Their liihtory, 
science, literature, arts, customs, and conversa- 
tion, arc rc[)lcte with mythological allusions. 

A rcspcciahle knowledge of their pantheon is 
consequent ly an uliuo.st indispeii.Miblc prepara- 
tory acquirement to thestudy and compvehon- 
sion of nearly every thing which relates to 
them. The mythology of India has done | tion 
much toox[ihiin that of Greece and bcaudi- , upon 


Junofand iu Ephesus, tho worship of I liana. 
Though acknowledged to bo divine out of 
their own peculiar liorrmins, yet their wor- 
shippers were rather averse to proselytism. 
fearing lost, by aii extended communication, 
tho local iiifliiouco of tho deity should bo 
weakened. Tho sacred object of Eplio.sian 
worship, was carofully preserved, from tho 
period of its first formation, through tho 
ugos which intervoiMMl, till tho domoli- 
of pMga'i toinj‘lo^ wliich followtal 
U»c rise of eliristiunity. Tho imago 


muclitooxphuntlmtc.r r.reeco am o(anu.. ,upuu n. . ... ^ . 

navia as wi'll bo, seen liy the followuiR hst o! ; e„„s.,.«d ' J‘ , 


the pi'incipal of tho hiiidu deities of tho pro 
sent day, and their priiiciiiul analogues. 
Durga, is the analogue ot Juno. 

Nurada, god of mu.sic==Mercary. 
Krishua=* Apollo. 

Bhawani=> Venus. 

Kali or Durga j=Proserpine. 
Agni«=VuIcan, tire, ignis. 

• Swaha, wife of Agui==“Vesta. 
Aswiui-Kuinara=ss=Oastor and Pollux. 
.Aruna^aAurora. 

Ata-deva=:^iana. 

- Knvera— Plntus, god of riches, 

Ganesa=»a male Minerva. 
tudra=Jupiter, god of tho firmament. 
Varana=*lTeptaiie; god ot the water. 


I beech or elm, but, according to some, o I 
! ebony or viiig, Gmped into a likeness ot the 
' i^oddess, and ovidencing its rem(d.(3 iinLiquity 
by tho rudeness of its workmanship. Ihe 
first statues were unshiix>ed blocks and 
stones; and, hence, tho word column, was 
<rcimrallv used by the Greeks to denote a 
?tatae. Tho Greeks worshipped Baal, ihey 
idoutilied Baal with Zeus as they did As- 
tarte with Venus, Tho licaveii-i.illcn idol of 
Ephesus, was not a representation ot ttie ele- 
gant huntress of classic fable, but mi Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic, a pcrsofiificatioii of nature. 
In this cliaracter*, she wan pictured as % 
ivwowaii, having a number of breasts, to de- 
late, according to’ Jerome, that, aa nature, 
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shewfts ^fthe the supporter 'and life 

of all livi% cr^atnres,*^ ? , 

80 f even to the present day, amongst the 
Hindoos and other idol worshippers of Bri- 
tish India, shameless stones and pieces of 
wood are. worsmpped in every village; the 
three great idols at JaggerpaiH are three 
shapeless masses of wood a^ similar pieces 
of wood are used as deities on the left bank 
of the Bhemah river. Also every villa|[e 
has its own local deity, and the idol wor- 
shipped at Tripati is quite dissimilar from 
that at Spirangam.~-I^65oqi(;'s Origin of 
CM, p. 219. Hind, Theai, vol. ii. p. 106. 
^filner*s Seven Churches of Mia, p. 83. Sir 
W, Jones, See Deo, Gratfia deva, Hindoo. 


MZABAL 

V, MYXA, or Egyptian plum of Pliny, is 
supposed to be % Cordia latifoKa. 

MTKEK. PsRS. Gloves. 

MYLITTA AUSTRALIS of Tasmania, 
one of the Panicaoe8D,ita root is called native 
bread, weighs from 1 to 11 lbs. 

MYLlTTA LAPIBESCENS. 

Lui-hwan, » Chin.J Puh-leng, Chin. 

Afangns dug from the ground in Yun- 
yang.fa, in Hupeh in China used in worm 
cases, infantile diseases aiid^ impotency. — 
Smith Mat, Med, Chinn. 

MZAEAI, Hind. Chamcerops Ritchiana. 







